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THE   NEW   PARTY 

WILL  THK  \KW  IWHTV  l)(»rii  in  Chioafro  on  June 
11  (lir  of  malnutrition  or  other  infantile  disease,  as 
I  he  seofTers  i)rediet.  or  will  it,  as  the  most  sanguine 
of  its  friends  deelare.  },M-(nv  so  rapidly  to  man's  estate  as  to  be 
ahle  to  defeat  in  November  the  (loliaths  of  Republieanism 
and  Demoeraey.  together  with  all  lesser  antagonists?  In  any 
ease  it  is  evident  that,  for  an  infant  not  yet  even  ehristened, 
the  new  party  is  eausing  a  remarkable  commotion  among  the 
politieians.  and  oeeupying  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  news- 
j)apers.  Already  such  influential  Republican  and  Independent 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  I'ost.  the  Philadelphia  Xorlh 
Annricnn.  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Trwes,  the  Boston  Journal, 
the  Washington  TiiiKs.  the  Baltimore  Xcirs.  the  Pittsburg 
l.eadcr,  the  Emporia  GnzeUe,  the  Spokane  Spokesman-liemew, 
the  San  F'rancisco  Hullrlin.  the  Los  Angeles  Trihunc  and  Express. 
the  Fresno  Hi  pnblicnn,  the  Mad- 
ison Wisconsirt  State  Journal, 
the  Indianapolis  .S7ar,  the  Mun- 
eie  Star,  the  Terre  Haute  Star, 
and  the  Louisville  Herald  hav«> 
rallied  to  the  support  of  this 
newcomer  in  the  political  field, 
and  the  same  course  has  been 
followed,  says  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  by  two-thirds  of  the 
country  press  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  While  the  new  party  has 
not  yet  held  its  first  conven- 
tion, and  is  still  officially  name- 
less, correspondents  report  that 
the  work  of  local  organization  is 
proceeding  rapidly  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  many 
other  cities,  while  the  problems 
of  national  organization  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  temjjorary  com- 
mittee composed  of  governors, 
senators,  newsi)aj)er  proprietors, 
a  judge,   an   ex-congressman,  an 

<x-cabinet  officer,  and  others,  representing  in  all  some  lifteen 
States.  Altho  Governors  Hadley  of  Missouri,  Deneen  of  Illinois, 
and  Aldrich  of  Nebraska,  who  fought  under  the  Roosevelt  ban- 
ner in  the  Coliseum  convention,  refused  to  follow  it  beyond  the 
Rej)ublican  fold,  the  leaders  who  stand  with  the  (^olonel  do  not 
se(  ni  to  be  at  all  worried  over  these  desertions.  "The  new 
movement  will  go  right  ahead;  nothing  will  stop  it,"  declares 
( iovcrnor  .Johnson  of  California.  '  There  must  be  no  compromise, 
no  straddle."  says  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  adds:  "I  shall  fight 
the  battle  through  to  \hv  end."  •».„ 

In  answer  to  the  remark  of  a  Taft  delegate  that  it  takes  money 
to  run  even  a  reform  campaign,  and  that  "it  remains  to  be  se(>n 
whether  the  syndicate  that  has  been  underwriting  the  (\)loners 
aspirations  ff)r  a  regular  third-term  nomination  will  care  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  further  issues  of  Roo.sevelt  securities,"  a  cor- 
r(«spondent  of  the  New  York  Timen  (Dem.)  points  out  that  the 
new  party  alrea<ly  numbers  among  its  adheretits  such  men  of 
wealth  as  CiifTord  and  .Xnios  Pinchot,  Charles  R.  Oane,  William 
Flinn,  (Jeorge  W.  Perkins.  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Daniel  llanna. 
Senator  Bourne.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  Alexander  H.  Revell. 
The  same  corresp«)ndent  states  that  poj)ular  interest  in  the  new 
part\  is  spontaneously -taking  the  form  of  contributions  to  its 
campaign  fund. 

California  indorses  the  r-andidacy  of  Theodore  Roose\-elt  as 
the  leader  of  the  new  party,  declares  the  progres.sive  San  Fran- 
cisco Hull) tin.  which  goes  on  to  sa,\  : 

."In  th«-  campaign  preceding  the  ojien  primary  in  this  State  it 


recognized  him  as  the  people's  champion.  It  gave  him  77,("K)() 
plurality,  and  the  theft  of  a  convention  has  not  shattered  ils 
fealty.  Greater  than  so-called  party  regularity,  greater  than 
tradition,  greater  than  the  fate  of  factions  or  of  individuals, 
is  the  mandate  of  the  peopl(<.  Governor  -Johnson  has  taken 
the  only  course  which  the  sliamelessness  and  obtuseness  of  the 
RepuWican  bosses  left  open  to  him.  There  will  be  some  timid 
ones,  like  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  Governor  Deneen  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  late  Mr.  Hadley  of  Missouri  whose  head  was 
turned  by  a  bit  of  applause,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republi- 
can party  is  with  the  new  party,  and  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
the  country's  citizenry  will  follow  unfalterintrly." 

"Roosevelt  has  fought  for  the  people's  right  to  rule,  and  if 
the  people  are  resolved  to  rule  they  must  now  fight  for  him," 
says  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  and  The  Tribune  of  the  same  city 
"resolutely  pledges  its  support"  to  the  new  party,  remarking 
at  the  same  time:  "As  the  Republican  party  was  founded  to 
free  the  blacks  from  physical  sla\ery.  so  the  Progressive  party  is 

founded  to  free  all  men  and 
women  from  the  economic  and 
political  s«Tvitude  to  which  plu- 
tocracy has  reduced  Uie  people 
of  this  nation."  "Standpatlism 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  and 
the  Progre.ssive  party,  instantly 
organized,  takes  its  up,"  re- 
marks the  Spokane  S pokes miiu- 
Rrrieu:.  which  enlists  itself  under 
the  Ro()se\elt  banner  and  re- 
joices tliat  "the  fight  for  the 
square  deal  is  on."  "The  da\^ 
of  dust-throwing  is  over."  -say.s 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  while  Tlie 
Evening  Post,  of  the  same  city, 
after  jjointing  to  its  twenty  years 
of  loyalty  to  the  Republican 
l)arty,  goes  on  to  speak  as  fol- 
lows of  President  Taft's  renomi- 
nation  and  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
new-party  candidaej-; 
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111,-  lli-v.-laii'l 
■  I'la'M   l).-ali-i-  ■ 


"In   our  judgment    President 

Taft's  nomination  was  a  tainted 

nomination.     There  was  in  it  trickery  and  fraud.     Stript  to  its 

practical  essentials,  it  was  a  nomination  made  bj'  a  minority 

inst<!ad  of  a  majority. 

"The  miserable  twenty-one  votes  abo\-e  the  nominating  point 
which  the  'steam-roller'  drivers  were  able  to  muster  fade  in- 
stantly away  under  -scrutiny  from  any  standpoint  of  repre- 
sentative determinaticm.  Subtract,  the  delegates  from  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico,  who  represent  no 
(>h>ctoral  votes,  and  the  margin  shrinks  to  nine.  Subtract  next 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia,  where  there  is  no  real  Republican  party,  and 
the  .")61  becomes  '.ill.  Subtract  still  further  the  forty-eight 
votes  in  Arizona.  California,  Washington,  and  Texas  which  were 
given  to  Roosevelt  by  the  peoph'.  and  taken  from  him  by  the 
national  committe(>.  and  the  total  is  2(14.  Kven  these  ultimate 
figures  shrink  almost  to  nothingness  when  deprived  of  the  votes 
of  States  like  New  York.  Indiana.  Michigan,  and  (^olorado. 
where  political  trickery  stopt  the  peoi>le  irom  registering  their 
free  choice 

"We  hav(>  belie^■ed  from  the  first  that  th(>  nomination  of 
Colonel  Roo.s(>velt  or  Mr.  Taft  v  as  a  (luestion  for  the  people  to 
determin(>:  we  have  believed  that  the  peopl(>  finally  showed 
their  ov(>rwhelmiiig  |)reference  for  l^)ose\cll  at  the  primaries; 
we  believe  now  that  they  should  b(>  idlowed  to  say  whether  or 
not  they  wish  Roosexclt  to  carry  forward  their  banner  by  means 
of  a  new  party. 

■  If  the  people  want  tlH>  new  parly,  they  will  have  it  .\iid  if 
they  demonstrate  at  the  proposcnl  coin ciition  in  August  that 
the  demand  for  it  is  sincerely  and  »>arn<^stly  that  of  the  Pro- 
gressi\('  majority,  they  should  go  into  thi'  Pn-sidential  tight  with 
a  fair  field  and  a  chaixn^  to  win 

"We  can  and  do  siijiport  Ctilonel  Roosevelt  in  his  appeal  to 
the  people  to  decid<>  whether  or  not  they  wish  such  a  new  party. 
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(JOING.    Bl  T    WKRE    ON    OUR   WAV. 

-Taylor  in  Ilic  N«'w  York   World. 

SKKTCHKS   OF    •  Pli()(;RESSIVE  "    IM{()(  1  KKSS. 


THK    (il'IDE. 

— Miirphy  in  the  San  Krancisco  Call. 


In  their  hands  \h'  it.  Throughout  the  next  si.x  wtH'ks  they  will 
have  to  make  one  of  the  most  momentous  decisions  in  our 
national  history." 

"This  is  no  holt."  insists  the  Philadelphia  Norlh  America n; 
"it  is  the  beginniiifj  of  a  national  effort  to  effect  a  {i:reat  moral 
purpose,  and  its  strenjjth  will  j;row  as  men  understand  thai 
their  rij^hts  have  been  stolen,  and  it  is  for  th<'ir  reestahlishment 
that  the  fight  is  being  made."  "From  the  standpoint  of  law, 
justice,  and  morality."  insists  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  "the  action 
of  the  Taft  convention  was  inv^alid,  and  has  no  binding  force  on 
any  Republican."      Mr.  Moore's  paper  goes  (jn  to  say: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  was  nominated  1)V  the  people  long  be- 
fore the  counterfeit,  bos.s-controlled  convention  assembl<>d  in 
Chicago. 

"That  nomination  has  been  ralified  by  an  informal  con- 
vention of  regularly  elected  delegates,  and  will  be  further  in- 
dorsed by  a  later  convention  fresh  from  the  people." 

The  cause  of  popular  government  was  never  in  such  peril  as 
it  is  to-day,  de<'lares  the  Louisville  Po.sl,  "and  the  men  con- 
-^piring  to  overthrow  it  fear  no  one  but  Roosevelt."  Him  they 
fear  "because  his  voice  rou.ses  a  people  the  bipartizan  bo.sses  had 
ilrugged  into  in.sensibility."  "Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in 
the  Republican  States  to-day  are  loyal  to  princijjles  rather  than 
to  party  banners."  remarks  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
which  predicts  that  the  new  party  "will  triumph  in  the  year  of  its 
birth."  "The  ultimately  most  desirable  thing  to  happen  is  a  third 
party  anyway,"  thinks  the  Xewark  Xnrs,  Ix'cause  "it  would 
retain  no  loyalties  to  or  hampering  afTiliations  with  those  not 
really  progressive,  and  for  once  we  would  get  a  real  line-up  on  a 
real  issue,  alt  ho  the  first  few  contests  might  not  gi\-e  a  true  pic- 
ture of  relative  strength."  "The  Progressive  party  will  be  a 
young  man's  party,  a  party  of  the  present  and  future;  nr)t 
of  the  past,"  declares  lh(>  Boston  Jounml:  "  It  will  be  progress- 
ive in  the  upbuilding  of  industry  and  commerce;  it  will  be 
constructive,  not  destructive;  it  will  be  progressive  in  all  that  is 
sane  and  sound  and  substantial  and  right  and  just."  The  re- 
markabl(>  initial  showing  of  strength  in  favor  of  the  new  party, 
Mr.  Munsey's  Boston  paper  goes  on  to  .say,  is  best  presented 
by  a  consideration  of  the  facts  about  the  electoral  college  and 
the  recent  primaries.     To  quote: 

'here  will  b(>  .Hi I  xotes  in  the  electoral  college;    necessary 


to  elect  a  I'resident.  2()t).  In  liis  Presidential  <'anipaign  Roose- 
velt, against  tremendous  odds,  without  organization  or  means 
or  patronage  possibilities,  carried  the  States  represented  by  the 
electoral  votes  indicated: 

"Arizona,  .S;  California.  1:5;  Idaiio.  4;  Illinois,  2H;  Indiana, 
l");  Kansas,  10;  Maine,  (i;  .Maryland.  S;  Massachusetts.  18; 
Minnesota,  12;  Missouri.  IS;  Xel)raska,  .S;  New  .Jersey,  14; 
North  Carolina,  12;  Ohio.  24;  Oklahoma,  10;  Pennsylvania, 
'M)\    Washington,  7;   West  Virginia,  S.      Total,  'I'u . 

"North  C-arolina  and  Oklahoiiia  are  the  only  States  in  the  list 
that  are  not  either  Republican  or  close,  with  a  good  chance  for 
Repul)lican  success.  Taking  th(Mr  22  out  of  the  list,  there  are 
still  left  2:^")  electoral  \a)tes  in  this  group,  and  oidy  M  more 
would  be  needed  to  elect. 

".\dd  Wisconsin,  13;  Iowa.  i;5;  North  Dakota,  .").  and  there  is 
a  total  of  31,  repres(>nting  Republican  Progressivi'  States  certain 
to  be  strongly  for  Roosevelt  in  such  a  campaign. 

"In  all  these  States  the  announcement  of  Roosevelt's  can- 
didacy would  mean  a  strong  |)robability  that  the  organizations, 
generally  in  the  hands  of  Progressives  already,  would  go  over  to 
tlu'  Progressive  candidat(>s.  for  electf)rs  have  in  many  cases 
already  announced  that  if  Roosevelt  ran  for  President  they 
would  supi)ort  him." 

Turning  to  those  Repul)lican  and  independent  j)apers  which 
turn  their  guns  against  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  and  the  ?iew  part\ .  we 
find  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  and  .Mil- 
waukee Free  I'res.-i  denouncing  the  movement  as  inspin-d  not 
by  principle,  but  by  personal  ambition,  the  New  York  Eei  ninij 
I'ltsI  jeering  at  it  as  the  '  Huli-.Moose  part.v."  the  New  Vork 
Triliune  clamoring  against  the  "dishonesty  '  of  trying  to  take 
possession  of  the  Republican  organizations  in  the  Presidential 
primary  States,  and  the  San  PVancisco  Call  and  Chranicle  an<l 
till'  St.  Louis  (llot)e-I)ruH>rrat  consoling  themselves  with  historical 
e\i(lence  that  "third  i)arties  always  fail."  Says  the  New  \'ork 
Trihunc.  an  .Administration  i)aper: 

"The  Taft  men  had  eoiitrol  of  the  nuichinery  at  Chicago, 
and  used  their  control  of  it ,  according  to  the  Roosevelt  followers, 
to  unseat  certain  legally  ('lecled  delegates.  The  Roosevelt  peo))le 
have  control  of  the  matdiinery  in  certain  States,  and  if  the  Flinn 
morality  pi-evails  in  the  new  party  the\  will  use  theii-  control 
of  it  to  unseat  the  Rei)ublican  party  from  its  legal  plaee  on  the 
ballot.  That  may  be  politics,  but  to  play  that  kind  of  politics 
is  to  confess  that  the  methods  alleged  to  have  been  u.sed  at 
Chicago  were  right." 

The  new  parly  will  prove  "a  ludicrous  fiasco,"  predicts  the 
regular  Republican  Kansas  City  Journal,  and  the  Philadelphia 
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Inquirer  warns  Republicans  against  following  the  Colonel  "mto 
the  Cave  of  Adullam  where  he  has  fled."  The  abler  men  among 
his  prev-ious  followers,  thinks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  wall  not 
be  deceived  by  "his  supreme  selfishness,  insane  egotism,  and 
reckless  ambition."  and  "will  refuse  to  surrender  their  character 
as  Republicans  to  go  privateering  with  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  from  Oyster  Bay."  "  In  general,  the  bolts  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Republican  party  have  injured  nobody  except 
the  bolters."  notes  the  St.  Louis  Globc-Dcmocrat.  The  entrance 
of  the  Bull  Moose  into  the  political  arena  moves  the  New  York 
Evening  Fosl  to  the  following  frivolous  comment: 

'•Of  this  animal  it  may  be  said  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  effective  svmbol  of  primitive  conxnctions  and  a  distaste  tor 
precedent.  it\nakes  no  appeal  to  the  affections.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  imagine  people  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  bull  moose 
in  full  career,  but  to  love  the  animal  as  p(>ople  have  learned  to 
love  the  stately  elephant  and  the  patient  donkey  is  out  ot  the 
question." 

THE   TAFT   TICKET 

IF    THE    FIGHT  at  Chicago  really  stiffened  Republican  de- 
termination and  hardened  soft  muscles  for  the  fray,  as  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  optimistically  believes,  in- 
■stead  of  hopelessly  weakening  and  dividing  the  party,  this  fact 
may  explain   the  confidence  now  shown  by  many   Taft  sup- 
porters.    Undismayed  by  gleeful  Democrats  and  bolting  Pro- 
gressives, these  editors  point  to  Taft  and  Sherman  as  a  winning 
ticket,  and  to  the  Chicago  platform  as  a  mighty  asset  in  the 
<>ampaign.  a  document  whose  progressiveness  is  guaranteed  by 
men  like  Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri.     Sharing  the  notable 
optimism  of  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.)  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (Rep.),  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  stoutly  asserts 
that    "the  right   thing  has   been  done.  .  .  .  Taft   will   be  re- 
elected."    In  renominating  Taft  and  Sherman  the  Republican 
party  has  put  forward  the  strongest  names  it  could  offer  for  the 
ticket,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.).     The 
Washington  //eraW  \ (Ind.),  too,  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
"  the  Republicans  can  and  AviU  elect  Taft."     Such  confidence  is 
generallv   accompanied   by   approval  of  the  acts  of  the  Taft 
Administration,  and  a  belief  that  the  Roosevelt  party  will  cut 
but  a  small  figure  in  the  campaign. 

And  there  are  a  host  of  papers  which,  while  less  inclined  to 
prophesy  success  in  the  November  election,  are  no  less  certain 
that  the  result  at  Chicago  was  in  itself  a  great  moral  victory, 
and  that  the  party  owed  it  to  itself  to  give  Mr.  Taft  a  renomi- 


nation.     In  words  not  unlike  the  President's  own,  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  (Rep.)  calls  it  the  greatest  triumph  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party.     Going  a  step  farther,  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.)  calls  for  an  outburst  of  thanksgiving  upon  the  part 
of   "every   patriotic   and   sober-minded   American  "—for   "the 
greatest  danger  that  has  menaced  this  Republic  since  Seces- 
sion died  at  Appomattox  has  been  averted."     This,  it    adds, 
"is  the  meaning  of  the  rejection  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  all 
his  works  and  ways,  and  of  the  renomination  of  William  Howard 
Taft  on  a  platform  of  stalwart  Americanism  by  the  Republican 
National   Convention."     Yet  even   The   Inter  Ocean   deems  it 
"idle  to  ignore  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Taft's  election."     And  the 
same  idea  seems  to  haunt  the  minds  of  other  loyal  supporters  who 
acclaim  his  indorsement  as  a  deserved  tribute,  as  a  vindication 
of  the  Constitution,  as  a  retention  of  party  ideals.     Once  more 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat   (Rep.)  sees  the  Republican  flag 
waving  "in  decisive  triumph  over  menacing  and  sinister  forces." 
But  all  these  Republican  papers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Buffalo 
Express,    the    Dayton    Journal,    the   Pittsburg    Dispatch    and 
ChrorCicle-Telegraph,    and    the    Baltimore    American,    at    least 
tacitly  admit  the  possibility  of  defeat.     To   quote  a  leading 
editorial  in  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft's  Cincinnati  Times-Star: 

"The  renomination  of  Mr.  Taft  was  important  not  so  much  as 
a  victory  of  an  individual  or  a  faction,  but  as  a  victory  for  the 
party  itself.  Roosevelt  held  out  the  temptation  of  temporary 
profit  at  the  expense  of  principle  and  devotion  to  the  right. 
Political  parties  have  succumbed  to  such  temptations  in  the 
past  following  what  appeared  at  the  beginning  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  only  to  find  that  in  the  long  run  a  party,  hke  an  indi- 
vidual, must  hold  true  to  principle  in  order  to  keep  a  permanent 
and  honorable  place  in  the  world. 

"It  is  said  that  the  ticket  nominated  at  Chicago  can  not  wan 
in  November.  The  number  of  people  who  subscribe  to  this 
belief  will  be  considerably  smaller  a  month  from  now  than  it  is 
to-day  However,  no  matter  what  may  befall  in  the  election, 
the  Republican  party,  in  refusing  to  be  fooled  or  tempted  or 
bullied  by  Roosevelt,  has  earned  the  thanks  of  every  thinking 
American.  As  for  the  President  himself,  history  wUl  speak  in 
no  uncertain  terms  of  the  service  he  rendered  his  country  in 
standing  firm  against  the  grasping  ambition  of  a  man  who  tor 
the  first  time  in  our  history  has  thrown  over  the  Republic  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  the  shadow  of  a  dictatorship." 

With  such  sentiments  the  anti-Roosevelt  New  York  World 

(Dem.)    and    Commercial  and  Indianapolis  News    (Ind.)  are   in 

.  entire  agreement.     The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  calls  the 

President's  nomination  deserved,  but  his  reelection  "dubious." 

Almost   certain   of   Democratic    success   are   the   New   York 
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American  (Dem.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and  New 
York  Evening  Post,  The  Post  seeming  to  find  in  Mr.  Roosevelt 
a  more  formidable  opponent  than  the  President.  It  is  a 
"whoopless  and  hopeless  ticket,"  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  fDem.) 
concludes. 

Turning  to  the  Progressive  press  we  find  a  firm  and  almost 
unanimous  con\-iction  that  the  "taint"  upon  the  organization 
and  every  act  of  the  Chicago  convention  will  keep  many  Repub- 
licans from  considering  its  nomination  a  binding  party  action. 
"Confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  insistent  and  im- 
perative demands  of  a  newly 
risen  people  inspired  by  a  new 
faith  and  a  glorious  hope,"  those 
in  control  at  Chicago,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog. 
Rep.),  "could  do  nothing  better 
than  to  force  into  nomination  the 
two  discredited  leaders  whose  an- 
swer has  been  negative,  and  to 
refurbish  adroitly  and  emptily 
the  outworn  declarations  of  the 
past."  Refused  a  nomination 
by  the  people,  because  of  "his 
innumerable  failures  and  his 
public  admission  of  unpardon- 
able shortcomings,"  Mr.  Taft 
accepted  a  "scandalous  nomina- 
tion" from  a  "packed  national 
convention."  But,  roundly  as- 
serts the  progressive  Louisvilh; 
Post  (Ind.),  "next  November 
the  cause  of  corruption  will  have 
to  be  supported  by  an  army 
stronger  than  the  Armj'  of  the 

United  States  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  American  voter."  His 
defeat,  prophesies  the  pro-Roosevelt  Spokane  Spokesman  Re- 
vi^xv,  "will  be  more  humiliating  than  that  of  President  Har- 
rison in  1892."  And  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.  Rep.), 
unable  to  figure  out  any  possible  chance  of  succe;^;s  for  either 
Republican,  Taft  or  Roosevelt,  sees  only  a  "Republican  party 
ripped  into  shreds,"  and  "everywhere,  on  Election  Day,  the 
assurance  of  Republican  tragedy." 

Governor  Hadley's  statement  that  the  Chicago  platform, 
•which  he  helped  to  draw  up,  is  on  the  whole  "the  most  pro- 
gressive platform  we  have  ever  presented  to  the  American 
people,"  is  loudly  echoed  by  the  Taft  press.  The  platform  seems 
masterly,  strong,  and  sensible  to  the  Taft  Republican  Dayton 
Journal.  Any  Republican  can  stand  on  it,  aver  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  News.  Nay, 
it  is  even  "broad  enough,  fair  enough,  progressive  enough  to 
suit  any  American  who  cares  more  for  his  great  country  than 
his  small  self,"  remarks  the  San  Francisco  Call. 

The  tariff  plank  is  especially  pleasing  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democral  (Rep.).  "In  declaring  protective  duties  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  workingman's  higher  standards 
of  living,  the  Republican  platform  strikes  the  kej'note  of  the 
party's  position  on  the  question."  On  it  "the  Republicans  will 
be  able  to  make  a  winning  campaign."  To  the  Albany  Journal, 
owned  by  Mr.  Barnes,  the  keynote  clause  was  that  calling  for 
"self-controlled  representative  government." 

"President  Taft  stands  for  reelection  upon  a  platform  that 
gives  assurance  of  the  maintenance  of  constitutional,  sanely 
progressive  government. 

"To  doubt  that  that  is  what  the  majority  of  the  people  want 
would  be  to  doubt  their  intelligence,  their  sanity." 

But  there  is  little  mercy  for  this  "Taft  platform"  from  the 
opposition  press.     Most  emphatic  is  the  Denver  News  (Dem.): 


"In  every  line  this  remarkable  document  affirms  Taft  allegiance 
to  special  privilege  and  insults  and  defies  the  people."  "A 
platform  of  despair,  of  hopelessness,"  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  (Dem.)  names  it ;  "there  is  no  man  in  America  so  popular 
that  on  such  an  in.strument  he  could  ride  to  the  White  House." 
"A  dreary  waste  of  words,"  and  "a  straddle,"  it  seems  to  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Dem.),  "not  a  call  to  action,  but  a  prayer  to  hold  to- 
gether."    "Tlicre  is  scarcely  a  pretense  of  progressivism"  in  it, 

according  to  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Its  "promises of  action 
along  progressive  lines"  are  but 
"promises  to  catch  votes,"  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Detroit  News 
(Ind.),  would  never  be  fulfilled 
in  the  event  of  Taft's  election. 
The  more  moderate  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  finds  "admi- 
rable features,"  but  "here  and 
there  in  the  platform  rather  too 
much  of  William  Barnes." 

A  summary  of  this  platform  so 
vigorously  assailed  by  its  foes 
and  so  earnestly  defended  bj'  its 
friends,  this  document  framed  by 
a  committee  including  such  men 
as  ex-Vice-President  Fairbanks, 
Nicholas  Murraj'-  Butler,  and 
Governor  Hadley,  follows: 

After  emphatically  stating  its 
belief  in  "our  self-controlled 
representative  democracy,  which 
is  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men,  and  in  which  order  is 
the  pnTecjuisite  of  progress," 
the  platform  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  i)arty  is  one  of  advancing 
and  constructive  statesmanship  which  will  strive  in  the  States 
as  well  as  in  the  nation  "to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  public  health;  to  limit  effectively  the  labor  of 
women  and  children;  to  ))rotect  wage-earners  engaged  in 
dangerous  occupations;  to  enact  comprehensive  and  generous 
workman's  compensation  laws  in  i)lace  of  the  present  wasteful 
and  unjust  system  of  employers'  liability,  and  in  all  possible 
ways  to  satisfy  the  just  d(>mand  of  the  people  for  the  study  and 
solution  of  the  complex  and  constantly  clianging  j)rol)lems  of 
social  welfare."  The  platform  "reaffirms"  the  party's  intention 
to  uphold  the  "authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts."  It  declares 
the  recall  of  judges  "unnecessary  and  unwise,"  but  favors  "«uch 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  simplify  the  process  by  which 
any  judge  who  is  found  derelict  in  his  duty  may  be  removed 
from  office."  Opposition  to  monopoly  and  indorsement  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  are  followed  by  a  demand  for  the 
enactment  of  supplementary  antitrust  legislation  and  a  f(>deral 
trade  commission.  The  tariff  plank  contains  reaffirmation  of 
the  party's  protective  policy  and  asks  for  import  duties  high 
enough  to  yield  a  sufficient  revenue  and  to  protect  adequately 
American  industries  and  wjiges.  "Som(!  of  the  existing  import 
duties  are  too  high  and  should  be  reduced.  Readjustment  should 
be  made  from  time  to  time  to  conform  to  changing  conditions 
and  to  reduce  excessive  rates,  but  without  injury  to  any  Amer- 
ican industry.  To  accomplish  this,  correct  information  is  indis- 
pensabl(>.  This  information  can  best  be  obtained  by  an  expert 
commission."  The  platform  approves  the  investigation  into 
the  cost  of  living,  and  d«>niands  banking  and  currency  revision 
Avhich  will  "prevent  th(!  recurrence  of  money  panics"  and  al.so 
safeguard  our  banking  system  "from  any  possibility  of  domina- 
tion by  financial  or  political  interests."  The  party  is  i)ut  on 
record  in  favor  of  civil-service  extension,  prohibition  of  cam-' 
paign  contributions  from  corporations,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  parcel-post,  greater  merchant  marine,  Mississippi 
flood  prevention  by  the  Federal  government,  leasing  of  the 
Alaskan  coal-lands,  better  laws  for  safety  at  sea,  economy  and 
efficiency  in  government,  and  the  document  concludes  with  the 
indorsement  of  the  administrations  of  McKinley,  Ro  )sevelt 
and  Taft. 
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IMPEACHING   JUDGE  ARCHBALD 

THE  UNANIMOUS  REPORT  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  that  Judge  Archbald.  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
merce, ought  to  be  impeached  for  his  business  transac- 
tions with  the  Erie  Raih-oad.  has  revived  some  newspaper  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  personal  guilt,  but  what  seems  to  be 
considered  the  most  important  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  a  trial 
before  the  Senate — if  the  case  reaches  that  body — will  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  old-fashioned  recall  procedure.  "At  a  time  when 
the  recall  of  judges  is  a  matter  of  political  discussion,"  remarks 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  "the  country  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  determining  just  how  effective  is  the 
mode  of  recall  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Government." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Charleston  paper,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
adopting  the  more  modern  method  if  impeachment  proceedings 
prove  to  be  a  device  of  merit.  Voicing  a  more  \'igorous  opinion, 
the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.  Dem.)  says: 

"This  case,  being  reall\^  the  recall  of  a  judge  and  his  pun- 
ishment if  he  be  found  guilty,  should  be  peculiarly  valuable  to 
this  country  now  after  so  many  months  of  crazy  experiment 
with  the  new  metliod  of  arraigning  a  judge  and  deciding  his  fate 
by  ballot.  We  may  hope  that  with  the  passing  of  the  chief 
cause  of  irritation  the  accustomed  cool,  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  will  resume  its  sway,  and  that  we  shall  still 
retain  as  one  of  our  chief  glories  the  full  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual against  all  the  world  when  duly  accused  bj-  the  laws  of 
the  land." 

The  Brooklyn  Eaylc  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  sigree  ^\•ith  The  Xews  that  the  courts  are  not  yet  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people,  and  that  the  present  method  of  remoWng 
corrujjt  judges  is  good  enough.  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)  sees  in  the  Archbald  case  an  answer  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's advocacy  of  the  recall: 

"The  fact  of  Judge  Archl)al(rs  accusation,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  has  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  judgment,  under 
the  forms  of  procedure  pro\'ided  in  answer  to  constitutional  re- 
quirement, furnish  an  adequate  negative  answer  to  the  demand 
for  a  new  method  of  judicial  recall  as  proposed  in  the  Progress- 
ive plans  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  We  can  rid  ourselves  of  tmfit, 
iiu-afiable,  or  venal  judges  in  due  form,  whenever  the  proofs  of 
unfitness,  incapiu-ity,  or  venality  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  tril)unal.  Th(>re  is  no  occasion  for  appeal  to  the 
in(»h  for  the  correction  of  any  abuse  or  the  punishment  of  any 
criminal,  high  or  low,  if  the  ordered  processes  of  the  law  are  put  in 
motion.  Of  this  the  Archbald  proceeding  is  an  impressive 
reminder." 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  President  Taft  has  exprcst 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  imp(>achment  system  has 
worked  hitherto,  the  New  York  Tribune  l,Rep.)  says  that  "here 
is  a  chance  to  show  that  it  is  capable  of  better  work  than  it  has 
yet  done."  The  Boston  Globe  (Ind.)  reminds  us  that  the 
process  of  imi)eaclunent  is  seldom  invoked,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  (iovernment  only  eight  eases  have  been  heard  in  *he 
Senate,  in  only  two  of  which  impeachment  was  sustained.  The 
Globe  thinks  the  <iilTiculty  in  getting  impeachment  usually  has 
rested  upon  partizan  considerations.  Harking  back  to  the 
case  of  Judge  Swayne,  th<'  Philadelphia  lyorlh  American  (Prog. 
Rep.)  makes  this  answt'r  to  tlie  argument  of  the  conservative 
papers : 

"The  proof  was  plain.  Yet  so  far  from  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  of  guilty  was  obtained  that  only  thirty-five  of  his 
judges  considered  hini  deserving  of  punisiiinent,  while  forty- 
sevj'U  voted  for  his  acciuitlal.  And  the  reason/  Let  it  !)(>  told 
by  Allan  L.  Ben.son,  in  his  reference  to  imi)eachment  of  judges 
in  his  thorough  study  of  "The  Usuriied  Power  of  the  Courts': 

"'  In  brief,  the  machinery  for  iinpeacliinent  has  failed  to  work. 
It  has  failed  to  work  bwause  it  is  unworkable.  It  is  unwork- 
jible  l)ecau.se  great  offenders  can  not  be  tritul  i'\-cei)t  before  a 
jury  that   is  and  always  ha>i  been  intt>rested  in  their  acquittal. 


The  jury  is  the  United  States  Senate.  Con\netion  can  be  had 
only  upon  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Senate  represents  capital- 
ists. The  framers  of  the  Constitution  frankly  declared  that 
they  created  the  Senate  to  represent  capitalists.' 

"The  judge  who  comes  before  the  Senate  for  trial  has  been 
selected,  in  all  probability,  by  some  Senator  who  is  a  fellow 
servant  of  the  special-pri\ilege  interests.  And  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senate  is  far-famed." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.  Rep.)  prints  a  list  of  the 
impeachment  cases  tried  in  the  Senate: 

"The  first  impeachment  was  of  W^illiam  Blount,  a  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  was  acquitted  of  treason  (1797);  the 
second,  of  Judge  John  Pickering,  who  was  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness (1803);  the  thii-d,  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  for  misdemeanor 
and  overbearing  conduct,  who  was  acquitted  (1805) ;  the  fourth 
of  Judge  James  H.  Peek,  impeached  for  'arbitrary  conduct,' 
who  was  also  acquitted  (1830);  the  fifth,  of  Judge  West  H. 
Humphreys,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  convicted  of  rebellion  (1862) ; 
the  sixth,  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  acquitted  of  violating  the  laws  of  Congress  (1868); 
the  seventh,  of  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  accused  of 
receiving  money  of  post-traders  among  Indians,  who  was 
acquitted  for  want  of  jui'isdiction  (1876),  and  the  eighth  that  of 
Judge  Charles  Swayne,  accused  of  various  misconduct,  who  was 
acquitted." 


HOW  COAL   MAGNATES   GROW   RICH 

THO  COAL  W'ENT  UP  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  last 
month,  there  is  still  "hope  for  hard-coal  users,"  believes 
one  Chicago  daily.  For  light  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
dark  ways  of  the  coal  roads  and  their  "other  selves,"  the  coal 
companies,  and  if  there  is  a  "coal  trust,"  the  Sherman  Law  is 
to  be  invoked  against  it.  The  Federal  Department  of  Justice 
has  ordered  the  District-Attorney  at  Philadelphia  to  look  into 
the  legality  of  the  present  price-fixing  arrangements,  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  investigation  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  finally  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  served  notice  on  214  railroads  connected  with  coal 
production  and  distribution  that  a  thoroughgoing  inquiry  will 
search  the  whole  field  of  anthracite  production  and  transporta- 
tion. That  the  Commission  "will  find  groimds  for  action  "  and 
that  its  investigation  will  be  effective  is  the  imanimous  opinion 
of  such  widely  differing  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Journal  of  Commerce,  World,  and  American,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore  Sun. 
and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The  Commission  announces 
that  it  will  look  into  "the  rates,  practises,  rules,  and  regulations 
of  common  carriers  governing  the  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal  from  producing  fields  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  Icnown  as 
official  classification  territory,  including  domestic  and  export 
rates,  and  ship-side  and  bunker  coal  rates  to  the  tidewater  and 
lake  ports."  From  these  lines  of  inquiry,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  is  confident  that  "there  ought  to  be  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  facts,  and  either  the  recent  increast^  in  the  cost  of  the  coal 
to  consumers  should  be  shown  to  be  justified,  or  some  effective 
means  should  be  found  for  breaking  up  a  monopoly  which  is 
taxing  a  large  part  of  the  country." 

The  Commission  will  also  try  to  "ascertain  whether  the  coal  is 
mined  or  produced  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  common 
carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  thereof,  or  whether 
common  carriers  own,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  mine  or  tnines 
producing  anthracite  coal  which  they  transport."  As  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  views  it,  this  ought  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  "coal-road  combine."  If  there  is,  those  in  control 
will  have  to  (k'sist  \oluntarily  from  unlawful  act«.  or  "otherwise, 
drastic  mesusures  are  likely  to  be  taken  to  break  up  their  mon- 
opoly and  to  punish  those  who  are  responsible  for  it." 

The  June  advance  in  ct)al  prices  was  greeted  by  the  press  mth 
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indignation.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  an  editorial  justifieation 
of  it.  The  chief  reason  pleaded  by  the  coal-operators  was  the 
increased  labor  cost,  due  to  the  wage  advance.  But  the  New 
York  paper  just  quoted  remarks  on  this  point: 

"An  advance  of  25  cents  a  ton  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
outrage  at  a  time  of  general  unrest  and  discontent,  due  largely 
to  the  cost  of  living.  Figured 
upon  the  record  of  the  last  nine 
years,  it  appears  that  the  sliding 
.scale  resulted  in  an  addition  of 
about  4 1  per  cent,  to  wages,  so 
that  its  abolition  will  reduce 
the  actual  advance  by  the  new^ 
a^eementto5i  per  cent.;  and. 
calculated  upon  the  recent  an- 
nual production  of  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite,  this  will  re- 
sult in  about  S6,000,0()0  a  year 
increase  in  the  cost,  but  the  two 
previous  increases  in  price  since 
1900  added  about  S40,(X)0,000  a 
year  to  revenue  from  the  coal 
industry,  which  was  Aastly  in 
excess  of  the  increase  in  cost  on 
aecount  of  wages  or  anything 
else 

"Reckoning  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  labor  cost  per  ton, 
and  the  o^^-per-cent.  increase  in 
wages,  the  increased  cost  will 
be  about  10  cents  a  ton.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  has  been  a 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  from  other  causes 
than  higher  wages,  amounting 
to  at  least  fi^e  cents  a  ton. 
Even  so,  a  25-cents  advance  in 

price  means  a  further  addition  of  10  cents  a  ton  on  more  than 
60,000,000  tons  a  year  to  the  inflated  profits  of  the  monopoly. 
Every  time  there  is  a  strike,  or  a  suspension  under  threat  of 
strike,  is  the  public  to  be  subjected  to  losses  from  disturbances 
of   industry  and  trade,  to  pay  the   whole  cost  of  an  advance 


Coal  Baron — "  What'.s  a  little  thing  like  that  to  such  a  big  fellow? 

— Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


in   wages,  and  bt'  subject  to  an  additional  tribute  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the    coal  comlMne'?" 

Such  is  the  fact,  apparently,  replies  the  Springfield  Republican  : 

"Even  aft(>r  tiie  coal  monopolists  b.y  raising  th(;  price  of  coal 
have  'taken  can''  of  the  increased  wages  and  the  increased  cost 
of  mining  at  other  points,  they  turn  the  screw  again  on  the  con- 

suiner  in  order  to  fatten  their 
own  profits.  Lehigh  Valley's 
l()-I)er-cent.  and  Lackawanna's 
2()-j)er-cent.  dividends  are  not 
enough.  The  inii)overished 
stockholder  must  have  more. 

"The  coal  combine  puni.shes 
tlie  j)ubiic  in  this  way  for  .sym- 
pathizing with  the  miners  when 
they  strike  for  higher  wages. 
Hut  it  is  a  dangerous  form  of 
I)unishment." 

The  coal  barons,  de<dares  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "are  adapt- 
ing the  old  rule  of  cynical  greed  : 
Heads,  they  win;  tails,  the  pub- 
lic loses." 

The  operators'  point  of  view  is 
presented  by  one  of  them  in  a 
Xcw  York  paper: 

"During  the  next  y<^ar  it  is 
expected  that  the  25-cent  ad- 
^•ance  per  ton  will  take  <'are  of 
the  wage  increase,  and  akso  put 
an  extra  S4,000,000  in  the  coal 
companies'  treasuries.  Hut  this 
amount  will  not  begin  to  make 
up  the  narrowed  profits  which 
have  resulted  to  us  in  late  years  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
mining-material.  For  ten  years  the  price  of  coal  has  been 
stationary,  while  the  cost  of  everything  else  has  increased. 
There  are  only  a  few  coal-mining  companies  which  have  made 
large  profits  recentlj-." 


ECHOES  FROM   CHICAGO 


Two  elephants  is  a  crowd. — Baltimore  Sun. 

"T.  R."  stands  for  "Taft  Renominated." — Albany  Journal. 

That  steam-roller  knows  how  to  do  things  to  a  T. — Columbia  Stale. 

•IrsTicE  Hughes  refused  to  be  either  a  dark  horse  or  a  goat. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

It  may  be  diffloult  to  distinguish  the  bandanna  from  the  red  flag. —  Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Maybe  the  Colonel  will  bo  just  paradoxical  enough  to  win  a  losing  fight. 
— Chicago  Daily  A^ews. 

After  reading  a  party  platform  one  feels  that  the  fog-horns  should  be 
blowing. — Chicago  Daily  Neus. 

The  Chicago  cot-vontion  having  adjourned,  wo  presume  Cul)a  will  not 
intervene  at  this  time. — Columbia  Stale. 

Being  in  office  as  woU  as  in  the  Republican  i)arty.  (iovernor  Hadley 
announced  that  he  will  stay  where  he  is. — Cleveland  Leader. 

.\nothek  defeat  sustained  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  that  some  incon- 
spicuous Taft  man  was  the  first  to  think  of  referring  publicly  to  a  fellow  Re- 
publican as  a  gutter-worker. — Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

What  joy  a  lot  of  British  sufTragettes  would  take  in  being  delegates  to 
national  conventions  in  this  country.— S<.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Well,  it  was  one  of  his  own  boys  who  said.  '  When  father  goes  to  a 
funeral  he  wants  to  be  the  corpse." — New  York  Herald. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  good  many  readers  don't  seem  to  know  whether 
Armageddon  is  an  .Maska  post-office  or  a  Pullman  car. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

The  President  and  the  ex-President  each  wished  the  nomination;  each 
has  got  one.  Everybody  ought  to  be  happy,  and  the  Democrats  are. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Doubtless  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  from  which  Teddy  took  the  canal 
strip,  would  be  interested  in  that  platform  plank.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

Senor  Orozco  will  tell  you  that  nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to 
have  a  personally-conducted  revolution  completely  overshadowed  by  a 
mere  Presidential  convention. — Los  Angeles  Ei press. 


C.  O.  P.'s  now  meaning:  (Jood-by.  Old  Party. — New  York   World. 

It  is  a  wise  Republican  that  knows  his  own  party. — Columbia  Stale. 

Xo  wonder  Harry  Thaw  thinks  he  is  sane  enough  to  be  at  liberty! — 
Columbia  Slate. 

W^oiLD.NT  the  Colonel  make  a  dandy  umpire  for  the  home  team? — 
.Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal. 

The  recall  of  bolts  is  one  of  the  princii)les  that  can  he  judiciously  con- 
sidered at  this  juncture. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

When-  Tom  Piatt  made  Roosevelt  Vice-President  hv  c«Tlainly  had  no 
conception  of  what  he  was  starting. — Chicago  News. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  objection  to  a  third  parly  on  the  ground 
that  two  is  all  the  country  can  stand. — Delroil  News. 

While  political  conventions  are  seething  the  real  saviors  of  the  country 
keep  busy  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms. —  I oledo  liladc 

When  he  returned  from  .\frica  Colonel  Roosevelt  should  hav<'  brought 
home  his  own  supply  of  Southern  delegates. — Chicago  News. 

The  present  desperate  illness  of  the  (;.  O.  P.  elei)hant  is  oa.sily  attribu- 
table to  being  overfed  with  peanut  politics. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Man  on  Horseback  was  an  important  personage  once,  but  lie  has 
left  his  job  since  the  Man  on  the  Steam-Roller  put  in  an  appearance. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

In  the  interest  of  public  morals  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  authorities 
will  not  permit  an  exhibition  of  the  Chicago  fight  pictures  in  the  movies. 
—  Washington  Post. 

What  a  hit  a  clergyman  could  make,  in  opening  the  convention  some 
day.  by  addressing  the  Deity  as  "the  author  of  peace  and  lover  of  con- 
cord."— Boston  Herald. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  saying.  "If  the  people  want  a  pro- 
gressive party  I'll  be  In  it."  Wasn't  the  word  "in  "  inserted  by  a  careless 
stenographer"? — San  Francisco  Call. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan  paid  $10  000  la.st  week  for  John  Hunyan"s  copy 
of  •"  Foxes  Book  of  Martyrs."  He  is  likely  to  find  this  mere  cheerful  read- 
ing than  the  political  news  during  the  next  few  weeks.-  /iTnnsa*  City  Star. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BRITISH  LABOR 


LABOR  is  no  match  for  capital,  in  the  opinion  of  Frederic 
Harrison,  the  British  Positivist  who  has  been  active  in 
labor's  cause  for  fifty  years.  Labor  is  thoroughly  roused 
in  England;  its  friends  are  in  the  Ministry,  it  showed  its  power 
in  the  great  coal  and  dock  strikes,  and  now  there  is  talk  of  a 
nation-wide  general  strike  to  bring  capital  to  its  knees  and  show 
that  labor  is  the  master.  Mr.  Harrison  discourages  all  such 
talk,  because  he  is  sure  labor  would  lose  by  it.  What  is  needed, 
he  believes,  is  a  new  reformation,  "social,  moral,  and  religious," 
that  will  give  the  worker  his  due — a  seven-hour  workday  and 
a  li\ing  minimum  wage.  It  was  Mr.  Harrison  who  aidt^d  the 
strike  in  the  building-trades  which  won  the  Saturday  half- 
lioliday  and  an  increase  in  wages.  He  has  served  on  the  Trade 
Union  Commission  (1867-1S60), 
and  has  been  a  dihgent  agitator 
for  lal)or  legislation  since  1871. 
He  thinks  that  all  tiie  present 
rebellion  and  unrest  spring  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  hours  of  labor 
are  too  long  and  the  pay  too 
short.  As  we  see  here,  he  is  not 
very  optimistic: 

"I  have  studied  these  labor 
troubles  too  long  and  too  closely 
to  dream  of  any  legislation,  or 
confenmce,  or  agreement  what- 
ever doing  more  than  patching 
up  a  truce  for  the  moment.  And 
I  hold  the  necessary  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  to  be  far  too  deep, 
and  wide,  and  complex  to  be 
brought  about  by  any  panacea 
or  in  any  one  revolution  of  in- 
dustrial life.  One  who  for  all 
these  fifty  years  has  watched 
this  growing  unrest,  and  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  best 
labor-leaders  and  the  most  (n- 
lightened  chiefs  of  industry, 
could  not  give  way  to  optimism 
to-day.  1  see  long  and  arduous 
struggles  before  both  workmen 
and  managers  in  our  anarchic 
industrial  world.  And  I  know 
what  menacing  oiistacles  face 
both,  whether  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  social.  I  lia\ c  always 
held  and  taught  that  industry 
can  not  be  in  a  settled  and 
healthy  state  until  sev<'n  hours  is  made  the  normal  standard  of 
a  (lay's  labor  and  a  fi.xt  'living  wage'  for  a  regular  stated  term 
is  recognized  as  being  merely  the  irreducible  part  of  remunera- 
tion, the  n-st  being  proportioned  to  the  profits  resulting  fri.m 
tile  work  done." 

Mr.  Harrison  declares  that  he  is  no  anarchist;  while  he 
considers  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  general  strike 
is  inevitable,  he  does  not  see  how  it  can  fail  to  increase  the 
misery  of  th(^  poor  laborer  without  always  securing  the  ad- 
vantages he  hopes  for.  The  claims  put  forth  by  the  unions  he 
declares  to  be  "eloquent,  morally  and  socially  right.  But  the 
methods  of  attaining  these  results  are  vague,  contradictory,  and 
anarchical."      lie  |)rocoeds: 

"We  hear  l)ig  phras(>s  about  national  strikes,  international 
h'agucs,  about  'the  doom  of  modern  society,'  and  'shaking 
civilization  to  its  foundations.'  But,  sni)p()sing  all  these  ends 
accomplished  what  then'.'  How  can  civilization  be  ruined 
without  ruining  those  by  whom  .  .  .  civilization  is  built  up 
day  by  day".'     What  is  going  to  l)e  put  in  the  place  of  modern 
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ON   THE    crater's    EDGE. 

John  Bull  (to  Conimittoo  of  Inquiry)— "  Hallo,  dovra  there! 
body  disco verod  anything?  " 
Voice  (from  below) — "Not  yot,  but  we're  getting  warm." 

— Punch  (London) 


societj'?  Will  not  the  doom  of  society  be  also  the  doom  of 
labor?  If  not,  tell  us  how  it  is  proposed  to  organize  industrj'. 
On  this  vital  point  all  the  leaders,  politicians,  and  prophets  are 
at  variance.  Some  say  by  reform  bills,  by  new  electoral  machin- 
ery, by  votes  for  women,  by  a  legal  minimum.  Others  demand 
a  universal  stoppage  of  all  work,  by  blockading  the  ports,  starv- 
ing great  cities,  paralyzing  the  means  of  locomotion,  by  monster 
demonstrations,  and  so  throwing  ministers  and  capitalists  into 
a  panic.  The  advocates  of  these  mutuallj'  destructive  schemes 
denounce  the  proposals  of  each  other  more  violently  than  they 
denounce  either  governments  or  emploj^ers.  It  is  a  day  of 
Pentecost  with  them.  They  all  talk  different  tongues,  each 
unknown  and  odious  to  the  rest." 

The  fact  is,  as  noted  above,  he  believes  labor  is  really  no 
match  for  capital,  which  must  win  every  time,  while  strikes 

simply  increase  the  misery  of  the 
poor.     Thus  we  read: 

"Capital  is  not  only  an  enor- 
mously powerful  but  a  singu- 
larly adroit  creation  of  modern 
civilization.  It  is  not  so  easily 
frightened  and  not  so  readily 
outwitted.  The  recent  general 
strikes  only  proved  how^  helpless 
and  suicidal  they  must  be — while 
the  laborers  are  not  united  with 
a  firm  belief  in  a  new  form  of 
practical  industry.  Organized 
capital  only  mocks  at  mere 
anarchical  outbursts.  And  the 
general  strike — any  great  strike 
— \\ithout  vast  reserved  funds, 
without  unit.y,  disciphne,  trusted 
leadership,  and  a  definite  future, 
is  anarchy." 

Mr.  Harrison,  w^ho  is  presi- 
dent of  the  English  Positi\'ists, 
a  high  and  dry  philosopher  of 
metaphj^sical  and  economic  gen- 
ius, thinks  that  the  cure  for  the 
labor  unrest,  rebellion,  and  riot 
can  not  be  found  in  legislation  or 
the  conflict  of  the  classes.  The 
country-,  he  believes,  needs  a 
moral  reform,  such  as  that  wave 
of  humanity  which  swept  over  the 
Roman  world,  and  put  a  stop  to 
gladiatorial  shows,  when  one 
man  leapt  between  the  fighting 
sacrificed  his  life  that  the  brutal 
This  thoughtful  writer 


slaves    of    the  arena  and 

exhibition  might  be  abolished  forever. 

tells  us  there  maj'  be  some  palliatives,  some  anodynes  for  the 

disease  of  society.     But  a  genuine  remedy  must  come  from 

within  the  body  politic  itself,  as  we  read  in  the  following  striking 

words  with  which  Mr.  Harrison  concludes  his  essay: 

"B3^  all  means  try  various  temporary  palliatives.  Profit- 
sharing  may  be  good  as  far  as  it  goes  and  can  hv  worked.  Con- 
ciliation has  don(>  something,  and  may  do  more.  The  arbitration 
of  public  authoriti<'s  may  be  useful.  New  blood  in  Parliament 
is  eminently  needed.  There  are  now  before  it  bills  and  schemes 
which  ought  to  be  tried.  But  let  not  workmen  think  that, 
given  the  present  tone  on  both  sides  of  this  unrest,  any  legis- 
lative, political,  or  economic  devices  will  touch  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

"Xothing  will  touch  it  but  a  new  and  better  spirit  in  all  who 
W()rk  and  who  organize  work — a  new  social,  moral,  and  religious 
reformation.  That  is  too  big  a  thing  to  enter  on  here.  For 
the  ))rest'nt  h>t  employers  reflect  that  the  unrest  is  come  to  stay, 
and    will   noi    W  ended   by   petty  devices.     .And   let    v.orkmen 
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reflect  that,  even  if  they  could  'shake  civilization' — which  is 
quite  unlikely — they  and  theirs  would  suffer  first  and  suffer 
most,  unless  they-see  what  the  new  civilization  is  to  be — and  then 
join  as  one  man,  determined  to  secure  it." 


WHY  JAPAN    DISTRUSTS  ENGLAND 

JAPAN  seems  a  little  restless  under  the  yoke  of  allianfo 
with  CJreat  Britain,  and  comijhiins  that  the  British  actually 
appear  hostile  to  Japanese  business  enterprises,  and,  in- 
stead of  aiding  them,  put  obstacles  in  their  way.  The  Japanese 
papers  note  that  everj'  one  is 
ready  to  lend  monej'  to  China, 
but  when  Japan  wants  some, 
London  and  Paris  turn  the  cold 
shoulder.  The  only  comfort  they 
can  get  out  of  it  is  the  thought 
that  Britain  fears  Japanese  com- 
petition in  the  f)rient,  and  hopes 
to  cripple  it  bj'  refusing  loans, 
while  no  such  fear  is  felt  of  Chi- 
nese enterprise.  The  recent  pro- 
posal of  the  six  great  Powers  of 
Europe  to  provide  China  with  a 
loan  of  S;JOO,(X)0,000  has  brouglit 
public  feeling  to  a  clima.x,  and 
we  are  told  in  the  Japan  Marja- 
zine  (Tokyo)  that  the  general 
feeling  in  Japan  is  against  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  as  being 
rather  to  the  detriment  than  to 
the  advantage  of  Japan.  Tlius 
we  read  of  the  various  things 
that  render  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  al)surd: 

"A  further  step  toward  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  recent  upheaval  in 
China.  ]Many  of  us  regard  Creat 
Britain's  economic  policy  in 
China  as  an  infringement  of  the 
spirit  of  the  alliance.  We  have 
a  similar  (.-onviction  in  regard  to 
her  political  policy,  but  on  this 

for  the  present  we  deem  it  wise  to  be  silent.  When  our  Okura 
Company  attempted  to  place  a  loan  of  the  paltry-  sum  of 
3,000,000  yen  in  China  on  the  securitj'  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking 
railway,  England  objected  on  a  ground  which  we  can  not  admit 
just.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  real  reason  why 
Great  Britain  refused  to  cooperate  'with  Japan  on  that  occasion. 
The  same  hostile  attitude  was  assumed  in  connection  with  the 
loan  to  the  Chinese  Merchant  Navigation  Company.  Had  the 
British  consented  to  join  with  us  the  loan  could  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  attitude  of  British  capital- 
ists was,  however,  wholly  against  Japan." 

In  case  England's  love  grows  cold,  Japan  would  turn  to  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  we  are  informed.  Jai)an  would  then  have 
such  powerful  military  and  commercial  connections  that  she 
could  defy  the  world.     In  the  words  of  the  Japan  Magazine: 

"If  Britain  should  refuse  to  continue  her  alliance  with  us, 
all  we  could  do  would  be  to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  In  that  case 
we  should  be  forced  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Germany  in  addition 
to  that  of  Russia.  Germany's  healthy  imperialism  and  scien- 
tific development  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  our  na- 
tion and  progress,  while  the  German  habit  of  perseverance  and 
frugality  is  just  what  we  need.  German  wealth  and  industry 
are  gradually  creeping  upward  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  German  Army  and  Navy  is  a 
model  for  the  world.  Her  lease  of  the  territory  at  Kiauchow 
Bay  brings  her  into  contact  with  us,  and  her  ambition  to  exploit 


THK    NKW    ORDEK    OF   THINGS. 

Trade-unionist — "Who's  the  lady?" 

Mr.  Punch — "That's  Justice.  Slie  weighs  arguments,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  she  uses  her  sword." 

Trade-unionist — "Ah!  That's  where  we  differ.  I'm  all  for 
striicin'  first,  and  arguin'  afterward."  — Punch  (London). 


the  coal-mines  of  Shantung  lends  her  a  community  of  interest 
with  us.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  German  interests  in 
(^hina  are  to-day  greater  tiian  those  of  any  other  European 
Power.  If  the  allian^'c  with  England  should  ever  be  abrogated, 
we  might  be  very  glad  to  shake  hands  with  (iermany." 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  tone  taken  by  Japan  as  an  Asiatic 
Power,  and  her  practical  throwing-down  of  the  gauntlet  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  striking  passage: 

"IF  our  Hriti,sh  ally  persists  in  permitting  the  temperature 
of  tlic  agnt'ineut  to  lower,  what  will  be  the  duty  of  Japan? 
Well,  there  are  various  considerations,  some  of  whicii  may  be 
suggested.  Since  the  annexation  of  Korea,  and  our  firm  estab- 
lishment in  South  Manchuria, 
we  have  beciome  a  great  (conti- 
nental Power.  This  means  that 
henceforth  our  paramount  in- 
terests center  in  China,  that 
any  disturbance  in  that  countrj- 
affects  us  more  directly  and 
seriously  than  any  other  Power. 
This  disposes  us  toward  the 
advi.saltility  of  an  understandini^ 
with  liussia,  and  attaching  gr(>al 
importance  to  the  attitude  of 
Germany.  Our  war  with  Russia 
led  us  to  know  that  country  a< 
we  never  knew  it  before,  an'", 
consequently,  taught  us  a  mu- 
tual respect  for  each  other. 
^^'e  are  now  far  more  ready  to 
conclud(^  an  alliance  with  Russia 
than  at  any  period  hitherto  in 
our  histcjry.  We  do  not  deny 
that  many  Russians  are  averse 
to  such  a  i)olicy,  and  the  Russian 
])ress  fre(juenlly  give  vent  to 
fe(>lings  that  border  on  revenge 
that  must  be  taken  upon  us  for 
our  v  ictories  over  Russia.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  such  un- 
worthy views  exi)ress  the  minds 
of  but  a  small  section  of  the  great 
Russian  people.  The  wisest 
minds  in  both  Japan  and  Russia 
never  want  to  see  the  two  coun- 
tries locked  in  the  arms  of  bloody 
conflict  again.  As  long  as  wise 
statesmanship  prevails  in  the 
two  countries  a  Russo-Japanese 
alliance  is  not  only  possible, 
but  might  be  eminentlj' practicar 
ble  and  advi.sable.  If  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  be  treated 
with  indifference  and  falls  into  desuetude,  there  in  is  fact  no 
other  wav'  for  us  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  Chinese  problem." 


FEMINISM  IN  BOHEMIA  —  In  Bohemia  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  suffragette  question  was  being  settled.  Mrs. 
Vyk-Kuneticka  has  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  475  votes  to 
the  Bohemian  Diet  from  her  own  constituency.  The  law  of 
franchise  in  Bohemia  does  not  expressly  exclude  any  one  from 
eligibility  to  the  Diet,  altho  it  limits  the  active  franchise  to  elec- 
tors of  the  male  sex.  The  question  is  warmly  agitated,  says 
the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  whether  Prince 
Francis  Thun,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Bohemia,  is  entitled  to 
deny  this  woman  deputy  a  formal  certificate.  In  case  the  cer- 
tificate should  be  refused,  she  intends  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Empire  against  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  decision.  Madam 
Vyk-Kuneticka  is  now  in  her  fiftieth  year,  and  has  long  been 
the  leader  of  the  feminist  movements  in  Bohemia.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  college  professor,  and  as  a  girl  made  her  mark  by 
her  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  Czech  periodicals. 
Before  her  marriage  she  had  chosen  the  stage  as  an  artistic  pro- 
fession suitable  to  her  temperament,  and  had  a  successful  career 
as  an  actress  in  the  National  Theater  in  Prague. 
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ITALYS    DESCENT    UPON    RHODES    WAS    AN    INEVITABLE    NECESSITY. 


-Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


TURKEY'S   POLICY   OF   INERTIA 

IX  THE  Italo-Turkisli  ciimijaign  the  Ottoman  (lovernment 
appears  to  think  that  Italy  is  Avasting  powder  and  shot  on 
nothing.  The  policy  of  the  Muscovites  when  Napoleon 
invaded  Russia  is  being  imitated  by  the  placid  Turk  of  our  own 
century.  Italy  has  failed,  we  are  told,  to  rouse  the  European 
subjects  of  Turkey  to  rebellion.  The  European  Powers  have 
witnessed  wth  indifference  the  bombardment  by  Italian  gun- 
boats of  the  various  little  harbors  of  the  Archipelago,  while 
Crete  and  Montenegro  remain  quiet.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
T-anin  (Constantinople),  an  organ  of  th(>  Turkish  Government: 

"The  hope  of  forcing  us  to  sue  for  peace  by  carrying  the  war 
into  the  Archipelago  has  come  to  naught;  and  the  hope  of  crea- 
ting Balkan  complications  has  vanished  into  thin  air,  if  one  can 
judge  from  the  present  state  of  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  filthy 
lucre  and  hired  agitators  sent  by  Italy  into  Albania,  the  local 
papers  there  indicate  that  the  noble  Albanian  i)eople  have  real- 
iz(>d  the  p(>ril  and  frustrated  the 
intrigu(!s  'that  were  being  con- 
cocted there  against  the  father- 
land. Despite  their  elTorts.  the 
Bulgarian  bands  lia\e  accom- 
plished nothing  in  Macedonia, 
liut  have  been  destroyed  almost 
on  the  very  frontier.  As  for 
those  that  have  succeeded  in 
getting  farther  in,  they  Avill 
j)ri)\'«'  powerless  because^  of  tlic 
unsympathetic  attitude  of  the 
population  and  the  wise  precau- 
tionary measures  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment.  From  abroad,  wo  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Oreeee  acts 
wisely  in  reference  to  Crete,  aiid 
abstains  from  all  <iuarrel;  while 
our  olTicial  relations  with  Bul- 
garia remain  friendly,  and  Mon- 
tenegro seems  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  peace." 


prudent.  The  suspicious  attitude  taken  by  Russia  in  the  earlier 
days  has  lost  its  gravity;  there  is  no  longer  talk  of  a  demand  for 
an  indemnity,  the  mobilization  of  troops  has  been  stopt.  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  was  reported  as  near  the  Bosporus,  has 
retired,  and  St.  Petersburg  has  denied  the  rumors  of  a  conference 
which  were  said  to  have  come  from  there.  As  for  rumors  of 
a  ministerial  crisis,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  them;  those  who  start 
such  rumors  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  play  the 
enemj-'s  game." 
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Italy  seems,  according  to  this 
|>aper,    to    be    baffled    at    every 

|)oint.  The  Balkan  states  will  not  a<l()pt  licr  cau.se.  The  Rus- 
sian danger  has  vanished.  Turkey  has  the  advantage  every- 
where.     As  we  iirt'  told: 

"Everything  in(li<ates  that  the  little  Balkan  states  hav(>  not 
yet  received  tiie  order  to  advance,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fore- 
cast such  a  command  in  the  future  which  till  now  has  not  seemed 


HE   ROAR  of    our    party  strife  wakes  the  echoes    in 
Europe,  where  similar  political  eruptions  are  not  entirely 
unknown.     The  Berlin  Post,  which  has  made  itself  no- 
torious by  its  attacks  upon  the  Kaiser,  and  yet  is  a  Conservative 
organ,  and  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Pan-Germanists,  is  especially 
bitter  at  Avhat  it  calls  "the  inner  politics  of  the  American  Re- 
public."      The     convention     at 
Chicago  should,  we  are  told,  be 
taken  as  a  warning  by  all  those 
in   Germany   who   point    to  the 
United  States  as  an  El  Dorado 
of  ideal  government.     To  quote 
f  m-ther : 

"The  present  campaign  shows 
plainly  that  public  life  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  a 
Aery  low  level.  This  can  be 
explained  in  only  one  way.  The 
constant  influx  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, the  united  nationalities 
of  nuiny  lands,  many  of  them 
l)olitically  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant, has  exercised  a  destruc- 
tive inthuMice  on  American  pol- 
itics. We  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  from  this  and  other 
facts  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  lun^er  be  able  to 
establish  a  lofty  standard  of 
political  culture.  The  campaign  at  Chicago  shows  plainly  that 
the  Hei)ul)lican  i)arty  is  not  directed  by  high  and  patriotic 
id(>as,  but  merely  by  personal  interests.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  Chicago  convention  marks  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lican party." 

"The  convention,"  declares  the  Neneste  Nachrichten  (Berlin), 


niukos  sucli  a  diii  I  In-  ixxn"  tliiiin 
net  any  rest. 

—  Fischicllo  ('I'liriii). 
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"has  given  birth  to  a  new  animal  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  constellation  of  America's  political  firmament." 
''The  convention  robbed  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  his 
nimbus,  and  was  not  a  very  edifying  sight,"  remarks 
the  Tdgliche  Rundschau  (Berlin) — a  Pan-Germanist  or- 
gan, moderate  in  domestic  politics,  but  disliked  by  the 
military  circles,  from  whose  mess  it  is  excluded. 
The  Vostiische  Zeituny  (Berlin),  a  Liberal  organ  of  the 
mildest  kind,  often  spoken  of  as  "Aunty  Voss,"  thinks 
that  the  domestic  and  international  glory  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  will  not  be  dimmed  by  his  defeat.  This 
bland  domestic  sheet  proceeds: 

"The  glory  of  the  Colonel's  accomplishments  will 
be  as  great  as  ever,  whether  he  be  eventually  success- 
ful or  not.  The  cause  represented  by  Roosevelt  will 
be  in  the  end  the  greatest  revolutionary  movement 
ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  American  people." 

Those  who  have  read  (luglielino  PVrrero's  studies 
in  Italian  history  will  be  glad  to  compare  the  Italian 
with  the  German  view  of  the  third-term  aspirant  as 
printed  in  the  Paris  Figaro  as  follows: 

"None  of  those  who  know  him  doubts  that,  once  he 
has  got  into  the  fight,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  go  after,  to 
the  verj'  end,  what  he  feels  is  his  duty,  with  the 
bravery,  the  simplicity,  and  the  good  humor  which 
are  his  characteristics.  ISIany  of  those  who  imagined 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  a  sort  of  future  dictator  of  America 
were  thoroughly  undeceived  when  they  had  a  chance  to 
get  a  near  look  at  him  in  Europe.  He  was  very  simple, 
almost  to  naivete,  this  supposed  tamer  of  peoples! 
But  it  is  this  very  simplicity  of  ideas,  supported  by  a  will  that 
is  determined  and  sure  of  itself,  which  has  caused  the  man's  im- 
mense popularity. 

"No  matter  what  the  outcome  may  be  of  the  struggle  in  which 
he  is  now^  engaged,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  internal 
transformation  of  the  Republican  party  is  necessary  and  possible, 
there  is  no  man  more  qualified  to  effect  it  than  he.  And,  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  probably  still  have  a  fine  role  to  play 
in  the  politics  of  his  great  country." 


FRENCH   NEGLECT   OF  PANAMA 

THE  FRENCH  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  France 
alone,  which  began  the  great  ditch  across  the  Isthmus, 
appears  to  be  blind  to  the  advantages  which  the  nations 
will  reap  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Ger- 
mans are  making  every  preparation  to  use  to  the  full  the  new 
route  between  the  extreme  eastern  and  the  extreme  western  con- 
tinents, while  England  is  looking  forward  with  the  keenest  satis- 
faction to  the  time  when  the  new  gate  to  its  Asiatic  ports  and 
its  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  will  be  made  access- 
ible. The  same  is  the  case  with  Holland  and  Denmark.  Mr. 
Claude  Casimir-Perier,  the  well-known  WTiter  on  finance,  says 
in  the  Paris  Figaro  that  the  American  canal  is  mostly  to  the 
advantage  of  Europe,  and  remarks: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  best  express  the  general  and  particu- 
lar result  of  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus,  by  saying  that  while 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  a  matter  of  evolution,  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  w-ill  mean  a  revolution.  I  mean 
to  say  that  while  the  Suez  Canal  opened  to  European  na\aga- 
tion  a  new  path  tow-ard  ancient  and  well-know^n  destinations,  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  to  the  merchants  of  north- 
em  Europe  a  new  field  and  market  of  commerce.  This  is  the 
point  which  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  market  which  wdll  be  reached  by  the  new 
route,  because  a  new  market  always  foUow^s  new  means  of  supply, 
and  commerce  always  results  from  new  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  Panama  Canal  will  thus  result  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  and  will  set  up  a 
new  commercial  current  with  nations  who  are  always  waiting 
to  move  along  such  a  current.  ....,, 


A  .SISTKHLY   SUGGE.STION. 


It.\ly — "Why  don't  you  helj)  me?' 
Germany — "Thero  are  the  island.s. 


Help  yoiii-st'lf  !  " 

— FischietU)  (Turin). 


"The  German  (Jovernment,  after  consulting  with  the  naval 
committee,  has  exprest  its  intention  of  negotiating  for  a  con- 
cession from  the  Governments  of  Haiti,  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  from  Denmark,  in  order  to  establish  a  coaling-station  either 
at  Port-au-Prince  or  St.  John.  The  director  of  the.  Haniburg- 
American  Line,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  has 
been  visiting  the  West  Indies  and  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  the  director  of  the  North  G<'rman  Lloyd,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Suez  Canal,  has  been  inspecting  with  his 
engineers  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  California." 

England  has  been  equally  alive  to  the  advantages  offered : 

"In  England  there  is  no  less  eagerness  manifested  in  pre- 
paring docks  and  depots  for  repairs  and  coaling.  The  p]nglisli 
Admiralty,  which  has  long  been  considering  the  advisability  of 
purcliasing  some  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  such  as  are 
most  favorably  situated  on  the  route  to  the  Isthmus,  has  d(H!ide<i 
to  set  uj)  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  a  naval  station,  dry  dock,  and 
coaling-station,  under  the  impression  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  make  of  Jamaica  a  colony  more  beautiful,  richer,  and  more 
prosperous  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  among  the  British 
West  Indies.  In  the  mean  lime,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
in  mid  Pacific,  and  on  the  route  between  Panama  and  Singapore, 
the  English  (Jovernment  is  fortifying  and  supplying  with  all 
necessary  things  Fanning  and  Washington  Islands,  which  have 
been  recently  purchased  by  an  Anglo-Canadian  syndicate." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  Dt^nmark  and  the  Netherlands 
are  also  interested  in  the  completion  of  this  magruficent  engi- 
neering work,  and  he  can  not  help  lamenting  the  fact  that  his 
own  country,  France,  is  being  left  behind  in  the  race.  He  ex- 
presses himself  on  this  point  as  follows: 

"In  this  essay  I  have  not  as  yet  mentioned  France.  The  rea- 
son is  this,  that  however  extraordinary  it  may  ai)i)ear.  neither 
the  Government  of  France  nor  the  ship  companies  have  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  w'hat  they  are  going  to  do.  It  is  true  that 
a  Government  commission  has  at  length  been  appointed  to  visit 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  select  a  coaling-sta- 
tion, but  in  any  case  we  are  eon\nnced  that  our  want  of  fore- 
sight in  this  particular  is  absolutely  extraordinary,  and'  it  is 
very  likely  that  we  are  destined  by  our  stupidity  to  lose  a  most 
advantageous  field  of  commerce,  which  we  would  have  gained 
if  we  had  not  neglected  this  great  American  maritime  fQUte," — 
Translations  made  for  The  LirERARV  Dir.EST, 


AIR-ROUTES  TO  EUROPE 


No  LESS  than  six  a\^alors  are  contemplaliut;  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Routes  that  may  be  followed 
in  making  such  an  attempt,  and  means  that  may  be 
employed  to  succeed  in  it  are  diseust  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America  by  RaiTe  F^morson,  whose  wide  experience  in 
enginccrinp  as  well  as  aeronautics  in  Europe  and  America  par- 
ticularly qualify  him  to  write  on  the  subject.  The  editor  asserts 
in  a  prefatory  note  that  accurate  maps  and  charts  of  the  northern 
Atlantic,  giving  correct  distances  between  the  continents,  are 
hard  to  find,  and  that  the  chart  of  routes  accompanying  Mr. 
Emerson's  article,  Avhich 
we  reproduce  herewith, 
will  l)e  found  faultless. 
Says  the  writer: 

"It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  ocean  will  bo 
crossed  by  an  air-route, 
probal)ly  before  1914,  per- 
haps even  this  year,  1912. 

"The  accompanying 
map  shows  some  of  the 
more  favorable  routes 
suggested  for  the  journey. 
Have  we  any  aerial  ve- 
hicles to-day  capable  of 
crossing  by  way  of  these 
routes?  

"An  aerial  vehicle  thai 
can  be  depended  on  to  re- 
main aloft  while  travers- 
ing a  distance  of  270  (or, 
better,  4.^30  to  870)  miles 
in  a  desired  direction, 
could  cross  by  some  of  the 
routes.  There  are  motor- 
balloons  and  motor-planes 
that  can  to-day  accom- 
plish the  feat  by  repeat- 
ing tiieir  best  past  per- 
formances. 

"What  Avill  ])e  the  cost? 
When  and  how  will  it  be 
first  done?  Wliat  will  bo 
the  practical  utility? 

"These  queries  are 
made  regarding  every 
venture  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  yet  all  of  the 
astounding  lines  of  prog- 
ress that  enmesh  the 
world  with  modern  man's 
civilization  arc  due  to  the 
pioneers  wiio  ventured 
something  of  their  wealth, 
their  labor,  and  their 
lives  to    accomplish  some 

further  advance  by  which  those  wIkj  followed  have  immensely 
profited." 

Columbus,  Mr.  Emerson  reminds  us,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
quest  of  a  new,  shorter,  (luicker,  and  cheaper  route  to  India. 
Similarly  the  "Argonauts  of  the  Air"  hope  to  blaze  the  way 
for  a  swifter,  cheaper  transport  over  th(^  great  distances  now 
separating  the  peoples  of  tills  earth.  Yet  the  chances  of  doing 
this  in  a  bound  of  I.IHK)  or  ii.lMM)  miles  do  not  seem  so  favorable 
us  those  of  a  st>ries  of  shorter  lliglits.  The  Continent  has  been 
traversed  by  slow  perseverance  in  facre  of  disheartening  obstacles, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  prairie-schooner.  Similarly  let  us  remember 
that  the  Atlantic  was  first  crossed  via  Iceland  and  (Jreenland, 
'AH)  y(>ars  before  Columi)Us,  and  Columi)us  himself  came  by 
way  of  the  Azores,     To  (luole  further: 
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THE    AIR-ROUTES   AT    A    GLANCE. 
Island"    Routes... 


Favorable  Northern   and   Southern 
Alternative  and  Other  Hi)Ut(!s 


This  map  shows?  various  routes  that  may  be  chosen  for  air  travel  between  the  North 
or  South  .\merican  (^)ntinents  with  their  adjacent  i.slands.  and  Eiu-opc.  The  South 
American  routes  traverse  tlie  African  coast.  Distances  are  Kiven  appro.ximately  to 
nearest  ten  (land  or  P^nglisli  statute)  miles.  One  sucli  mile  is  (uiual  to  l.fil  kilometers. 
This  map  is  on  the  Onomic  Projection,  and  is  compiled  with  reference  more  to  the 
(iconraphical  lociition  of  the  lanti  nui.sses  than  to  the  topofiraphical  or  meteorological 
conditions  obtainiuK.  <H  the  al)()ve  routes  two  have  l)eeii  sel(>cted  liy  the  Vani- 
man  and  "  Suchard  "  expeditions.  t)otliof  wliicli  are  nearly  ready.  The  favorable  routes 
shown  in  heavy  lines  are  suitalile  for  both  niotor-planes  and  motor-balloons. 


"For  over  300  years  the  Atlantic  was  regularly  crossed  by 
sailing-vessels,  and  it  was  nine  years  after  auxiliary  steam- 
engines  had  been  applied  to  one  of  these  before  a  ship  made  the 
Atlantic  passage  wholly  under  ineciianical  power — 31  jears  after 
Fidton's  successftd  steamboat  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany. 
The  first  Atlantic  cable  (an  unprecedented  stretch)  failed;  and 
it  was  the  work  of  years  to  bring  the  wireless  ser\ace  up  to  trans- 
atlantic distances.  Now  it  seems  as  if  the  Avireless  were  going 
to  make  air-navigation  feasible  wdiatever  the  weather. 

"In  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  air  there  are  to  be  considered 
those  schemes  that  use  the  winds  and  those  that  do  not.  Of 
the  former  some  four  plans  have  been  advanced: 

"1.  To  drift  westward 
just  above  the  ocean  sur- 
face with  the  trade-winds 
north  of  the  equator. 

"2.  To  go  eastward  on 
a  higher  level  with  the  an- 
titrade winds, 

"3,  To  follow^  a  hurri- 
cane northeastward  on 
the  main  steamer  track. 

"4.  To  seek  the  east- 
ward drift  of  the  atmos- 
phere (some  3  or  4  miles 
high)  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  and  be  borne 
across  with  that  at  80  to 
100  miles  per  hour. 

"As  vehicles,  free  bal- 
loons, motor  -  balloons, 
and  hydro-aeroplanes  (or 
air-boats)  have  been  pro- 
posed, as  well  as  man-car- 
rying kites  or  gliders  trail- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  rope  a 
steerable  keel  in  the  water 
to  guide  direction  and  to 
give  the  kite  the  neces- 
sary resistance  to  the  air 
for  support.  Without  de- 
pending upon  the  wind 
those  schemes  which  give 
the  shortest  o\er-water 
spans  are  receiving  the 
most  serious  considerar 
tion,  namely: 

"1.  From  Newfound- 
land to  Ireland,  about 
1,900  miles. 

"2.  From  Newfound- 
land to  the  Azores,  about 
1,200  miles. 

"3.  Via  Labrador, 
Greenland,  Iceland.  Faroe 
Islands,  and  Scotland, 
about  4,500  miles,  New- 
York  to  Paris  (compared 
with  3,500  miles  via 
steamer  and  rail),  and  with  the  longest  necessary  stretch  of 
water  270  miles. 

"4.  A  similar  southern  route  via  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Africa,  and  Spain,  about  9,400 
miles,  with  one  water  stretch  of  1,280  miles. 

"And  by  the  use  of  a  large  scow,  ship,  or  float  as  a  supply 
station,  anchored  in  shoal  water  off  Newfoundland  Bank: 
"5.   Newfoundland  Bank  (Flemish  Cap)  to  Azores.  870  miles. 
"6.   Flemish  (\ip  to  a  .similar  scow  anchored  off  Porcupine 
Bank  (to  the  west  of  Ireland),  about  1,400  miles. 

"The  free  ballocMi  is  practically  out  of  consideration,  for  the 
reason  that,  instead  of  carrying  sand  ballast,  gasoline  might  as 
well  be  substituted,  and  this  fuel  used  to  oi)erate  elc\atingor 
depressing  propellers,  or,  by  giving  the  balloon  an  oblong  shape, 

to  drive  it  at  moderate  sp(>ed  through  the  air 

"In  connection  with  using  balloons,  motor  or  free,  for  long- 
distance flight,   tlie  greatest  difficidty  lies   in  the  expansion  of 
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A    FOUR-YEAR-OLD    TREE    BEARING    ITS    SECOND    CROP    OF   NUTS.  LARGE    PECAN-TREE    NEAR    ENTERPRLSE.    IND. 

PECAN    POSSIBILITIES. 


the  gas  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  several  means  of  avoiding  the 
effects  of  this  expansion  (or  contraction)  have  been  proposed  or 
employed: 

'1.  The  use  of  an  env'elop  that  reflects  the  sun's  rays  but 
does  not  absorb  them,  such  as  coating  with  aluminum  foil. 

"2.  The  use  of  a  cellular  outer  A\all.  in  which  circulates  air 
(or .gas,  perhaps  exhaust)  of  uniform  temperature. 

"3.  The  use  of  a  spray  to  cool  or  heat  the  gas,  or  of  a  cir- 
culating blower  and  heater  to  heat  it. 

"4.  The  use  of  planes  or  propellers  to  hold  the  balloon   at    a 
given  level. 

"5.  The  use  of  a  wire-wound  en\'elop  (Vaniman's  wonderful 
invention;    of  such   strength 
as    to    hold   the    gas    inside 
at   a  uniform  volume  under 
pressure. 

"The  greatest  limitation  of 
the  molor-plane  lies  in  the 
reliability  of  the  motor,  ne- 
cessitating duplicate  motor 
plant  for  any  flight  far  from 
land. 

"With  either  balloon  or 
plane  the  car  (or  nacelle) 
should  be  a  small  but  stanch 
and  seaworthy  motor-boat, 
equipped  with  auxiliary  sail 
and  moderate-range  wireless. 
As  a  single  man  in  a  l(j-foot 
sailboat  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  three  weeks,  our 
aerial  pilot  and  his  engineer 
aide  should  readily  reach  the 
track  of  the  transatlantic 
liners,  if  not  the  nearest 
shore,  even  tho  depo.sited  in 
mid-ocean.  With  a  non- 
sin  kable  motor-boat,  and  am- 
ple provision,  the  human  risk 
in  the    first    air-voyage   across  the  ocean  is  almost  eliminated. 

."The  map  shows  the  most   promising  routes." 


THE  DAWN   OF    A    NUTTY  ERA 


t; 


A    CART-LOAD    Ol"    PECAN.S;     700    POUNDS    THAT    -'Jl.U    init    >>.)',;. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  of  the  Department  of  Agric-ulfure,  who  took  this 
photograph,  warns  us  that  this  wa.s  a  fancy  price  which  should  not  be 
expected  by  prospective  planters 


iHE  RECENT  CRUSADE  in  favor  of  nuts  as  an  article 
of  diet  may  or  maj'  not  be  responsible,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  growing  of  nuts  for  food  is  now  attrafting  more 
attention  than  used  to  be  given  it,  and  that  the  area  devoted 
to  commercial  nut-growing  is  extending  its  northern  boundary. 
Northern  nut-trees,  whether  chestnut,  hickory,  or  filbert,  are 
now  mostly  wild;  but  in  the  South  there  are  "nut-orchards," 
and  possil)ly  we  shall  soon  see  plantations  of  cultivated  nut- 
trees  in  the  Northern  Stales. 
The  National  Nut  Growers* 
Association  held  its  tenth 
annual  convention  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  last  October,  and  in 
November,  1910,  a  Northern 
Nut  Growers'  Association 
was  organized  in  New  York. 
The  extension  of  the  nut- 
growing  area  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  association. 
Among  the  nuts  once  thought 
to  be  distinctly  southern,  but 
now  beginning  to  be  grown 
in  the  North,  is  the  pecan. 
In  a  report  of  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  Cor- 
nell University,  The  Amer- 
ican Fruit  and  N^ut  Journal 
(Petersburg,  Va.)  says: 


"Among  the  important  pa- 
pers presented  was  an  exceed- 
ingly suggesti%'e  one  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Littlepage,  of  Washington,  who 
has  extensive  pecan  interests  in  southern  Indiana,  and  who  for 
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the  past  sfveral  years  has  been  exploring  the  bottoms  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Ohio  for  promising  varieties  of  this  splendid 
type  of  the  hickory.  Mr.  Liltlepage  proved  quite  conclusively 
by  his  extensive  explorations  and  by  the  submission  of  convincing 
specimens  of  fruit  gathered  from  native  trees,  that  there  were 
many  varieties  highly  meritorious  and  worthy  of  propagation. 
Most  of  these  varieties  were  well  filled,  of  good  size,  of  excellent 
flavor,  and  fine  cracking  qualities.  This  latter  characteristic  is 
of  great  importance,  considered  from  tlie  commercial  stand- 
point. Mr.  Littlepage's  paper  left  a  distinct  impression  that 
[)ecan-culture  was  not  to  be  confined  in  the  future  to  the  cotton- 
growing  States,  but  that  regions  in  the  North  were  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  splendid  native  nut." 

At  the  same  meeting,  howe\er,  W.  N.  Roper,  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  warns  Northern  cultivators  not  to  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culty of  acclimating  the  pecan  in  the  North.  We  quote  from 
the  published  Proceedings  (Ithaca,  1911)  as  follows: 

"  Pecan-trees  for  successful  culture  in  the  North  must  be  of 
hardy,  early-maturing  varieties,  budded  on  stocks  from  northern 
pecans,  and  grown  in  nursery  under  suitable  climatic  conditions. 
These  are  requisites  indicated  by  practical,  experimental  work 
and  observations  extending  over  several  years. 

'Tlie  successful  production  of  large  southern  pecans  in  far 
northern  climates  can  hardly  be  looked  for  except  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  soil,  location,  and  season.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  for  jiianting  southern  pecans  in  the  far 
North,  except  in  an  exi)erimental  way;  for  there  are  northern 
varieties  now  being  propagated  that  are  the  equal  of  most  of  the 
standard  southern  sorts  in  quality,  and  very  little  below  them 
in  size.  They  will  prove  to  be  as  large  or  larger  in  the  North 
than  the  soutli(>rn  varieties  grown  in  the  same  locality,  and  much 
mor(>  apt  to  bear  regularly 

"Only  well-grown,  vigorous  pecan-tr(><>s  should  be  planted  in 
the  North.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  plant  indifferent 
pecan-trees  in  any  locality,  and  especially  in  a  locality  where 
they  have  to  contend  with  s(>vere  climatic  conditions.  The  size 
of  the  tree  is  less  important  than  its  root  system  and  vigor.  The 
purchasers  of  trees  grown  on  thin,  sandy  soil,  "with  the  root 
systems  consisting  almost  entirely  of  straight  tap  roots,  desti- 
tute of  laterals,  need  not  expect  success.  Most  of  these  trees 
will  die  early,  and  manj"  of  those  that  live  will  linger  on  for 
several  seasons  withotit  making  much  grouth,  tiring  out  the 
patience  of  the  planter." 

in  :»  recent  bulletin  of  the  North  C'arolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  "Pecans"  (No.  156),  W.  N.  Hutt  notes  that  the 
pecan  area  appears  to  be  moving  northward.  He  asserts  that,  in 
regard  to  hardiness,  the  history  of  the  pecan-tree  is  verj'  closely 
paralleling  that  of  the  corn-plant.     We  read: 

"In  the  early  days  of  corn-growing,  corn  was  considc^red  a 
southern  plant  that  could  not  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
North  and  West.  Corn-bre«>ders  set  to  work  to  produ(!e  a 
(juick-growing,  early-maturing,  and  therefore  hardy  variety  of 
corn.  This  end  was  attained,  and  a  vari«>ty  i)r<)duc(>d  that 
couUl  make  its  entire  growth  and  ripen  its  grain  in  ninety  days 
from  the  planting  of  the  seed.  This  'Ninety-day  Corn,"  as  the 
variety  was  called,  produced  a  re\()lution  in  the  corn-growing 
world.  Corn-growing  went  north  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Earlier 
and  quicker-maturing  varieties  were  j)roduced,  imtil  corn  is  now 
grown  successfully  away  nortii  in  Canada. 

"It  now  looks  as  if  the  history  of  pecan-growing  will  be  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  coni-jmxluction.  .  .  .  Kven  as  far  north  as  Penn- 
.sylvania,  s<>ediing  jx-caii-trees  have  been  found  growing  and 
producing  matured  nuts.  Th(<  west«>rn  range  of  pecan-growing 
has  also  been  stea<lily  advancing.  The  pecan  is  f<nind  native 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tril)utaries  as  far  north  as  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
northwestern  area  in  which  it  is  indigenous  embraces  portions 
of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky. 
I'Voni  the  native  areas  of  the  |)ecai\  in  tliese  States  nuts  liave  been 
'•arried  and  trees  plante<l  in  yards,  gardens,  and  fields  over  a  very 
wide  range  of  country.  Trifiing  as  such  plantings  may  seem 
individually,  they  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  thousaiuls  of 
trees." 

Altogether  it  would  seem  tliat  just  as  the  Canadian  Nortiiwest, 
once  looked  upon  as  almost  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  now  teems 
with  hardy  varieties  of  wlnni.  so  onr  Northern  States  mav  soon 


be  teeming  with  orchards  of  pecans  and  other  "southern"  nuts. 
The  possibility  of  this  is  even  now  being  skilfully  utilized  by  the 
unscrupulous.  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming.  of  Westchester.  N.  Y., 
.secretary  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  writes  of 
"Nut  Promotions,"  in  The  American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal 
(Petersburg,  Va.,  March-April): 

"The  Northern  nut-grower  is  not  yet  bothered  with  Northern 
nut  promotions.  .  .  .  But  the  allurements  of  pecan-growing  in 
the  South  are  spread  before  us  with  our  bread  and  butter  and 
morning  coffee.  The  orange  and  pomelo  properties  have  been 
banished  from  the  stage,  or  made  to  play  second  fiddle,  and  now 
we  see  in  the  limelight  the  pecan-plantation,  \d\h  a  vista  of  pro- 
vision for  old  age  and  insurance  for  our  children.  And  there 
shall  be  no  work  nor  care  nor  trouble  about  it  at  all.  Only 
something  down  and  about  ten  dollars  a  month  for  ninety-six 
months.  And  the  intercropping  is  to  more  than  pay  for  that. 
It  is  indeed  an  enticing  presentation. 

"Altho  we  ha\e  as  yet  no  Northern  nut  promotions,  we  may 
expect  the  time  when  the  sandy  barrens  of  the  shore  and  the 
boulder  pastures  of  the  rock-ribbed  hills  will  be  cut  up  into 
five-acre  plots  and  promoted  as  the  natural  home  of  the  chest- 
nut and  the  hickory,  holding  potential  fortunes  for  their  devel- 
opers. 1  hope  it  will  be  so,  for  it  will  postulate  a  foundation  in 
fact 

"We  can  picture  the  day  when  our  dooryards,  our  roadsides, 
our  fields  and  hills  shall  be  shaded  by  grand  nut-trees,  shower- 
ing sustenance  and  wealth  on  our  descendants  and  all  people, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  their  originators;  when  the  housewife 
of  the  future  shall  send  her  wireless  call  to  the  grocer  for  a  kilo 
of  Hales"  Papershells,  the  Rush,  the  Jones,  the  Pomeroy  Persian 
Avalnuts,  the  Black  Ben  Deming  butternut,  the  Craig  Korean 
chestnut,  the  Morris  Hybrid  hickory,  the  Close  black  walnut,  or 
the  Littlepage  pecan." 


GROWING  WEIGHT  IN  A  SHRINKING  WORLD— That 
objects  on  the  earth's  surface  weigh  half  as  much  again  as  tney 
did  before  man's  appearance  on  the  globe  is  asserted  by  a 
German  geologist,  Dr.  Bruno  MiiUer.  This  is  due,  he  says,  to 
the  shrinkage  of  the  sphere  in  cooling,  which  has  brought  every- 
thing on  its  surface  nearer  to  the  center  of  attraction.  Says 
Cosmos  (Paris),  in  an  article  on  the  subject: 

"The  earth  is  a  cooling  globe;  as  it  cools  it  contracts.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  isolated  in  space,  and  its  mass  remains  in- 
variable. The  attraction  of  a  spherical  globe  manifests  itself  at 
t  he  surface  and  on  the  exterior,  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe 
were  concentrated  at  its  center.  Consequently,  as  the  radius 
of  the  earth  shortens,  objects  situated  at  its  surface,  as  they 
approach  the  center  of  attraction,  increase  in  weight.  More 
exactly,  the  weight  at  the  surface  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square 
of  the  radius;  if  the  radius  diminishes  by  a  fifth  of  its  value  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  weight  increases  and  becomes  1.56  times 
what  it  was  at  the  outset  (5=  :  4-=  1.56). 

"Dr.  Bruno  MiiUer  has  been  inquiring  what  influence  such 
an  increase  of  weight  has  been  able  to  exert  on  the  earth's  his- 
tory, and  has  taken  up  successively  the  geophj^sical,  geological, 
and  paleontological  sides  of  the  problem.  Ciel  el  Terre  (March) 
gives  an  abstract  of  his  first  point  of  view. 

"Supposing,  then,  that  the  earth,  since  the  far-off  epoch  when 
it  had  yet  no  li\ing  organism  upon  it,  had  slu-unk  by  one-fifth 
of  its  radius.  Such  a  hypothesis  is  not  too  great,  since  it  is 
iniagined  by  geologists  who  suppose  the  crust  to  have  been  bent 
into  folds  bt>fore  th(>  fornuitiou  of  valleys  and  moimtains.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  ancient  mountain  chains,  as  high 
as  the  Alps  or  th(>  Pyrenees,  have  been  razed  to  the  present  level 
of  th(>  oceans.  W(>  nuiy  draw  the  conclusion,  then,  that  weight 
lias  incr«'as(>d  by  half  of  its  former  value. 

"Th(>  atmosphere,  supposing  that  its  mass  and  composition 
lia\  e  not  varied,  has  thus  been  increasing  in  weight  throughout 
tlie  geologic  ei)oehs;  its  i)ressure  at  the  earth's  surface  has  thus 
grown  very  considerably,  for  the  present  atmosphere  presses  on 
a  terrestrial  surface  l(>ss  extended  than  formerly.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  above  hypothesis  of  the  constancy  of  the  mass 
and  composition  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  repr(>sent  the  facts; 
we  know  that  enormous  masses  of  carbonic  acid  and  other%ases 
liaM'  been  taken  up  from  the  atmosphere  by  nuirine  organisms 
to  form  calean>ous  rocks  (carbonate  of  lime),  and  by  the  plants 
of  the  carboniferous  era  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  coaJ." 
—  Translation  ninde  for  TiiK    Literary   Digest. 
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NATURAL  GASOLINE 

GREAT  QUANTITIES  of  liquid  illuminating-products 
are  now  made  in  this  country  from  natural  gas  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  CJasoline  is  the  product 
usually  made,  but  a  liquid  gas  called  gasol  is  now  produced, 
which  yields  by  its  evaporation  an  illuminating-gas  of  good 
quality,  said  to  be  excellent  for  lighting  isolated  dwellings. 
The  discovery  of  these  products  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  now  obtained  commercially,  are  both  of  interest.  A  descrip- 
tive paper  by  Walter  O.  Snelling,  read  before  the  Pittsl)urg  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  printed  in  The  \al- 
uYal  Gas  Journal  (Buffalo,  ATay),  is  quoted,  in  part,  in  Avliat 
follows.     Says  Mr.  Snelling: 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  during  cold  weather  a  liquid 
collects  in  the  exposed   pipes  at   many  natural-gas  wells.      At 


first  the  matter  was  regarded  solely  as  a  nuisance,  since  drip- 
tanks  had  to  be  installed  to  separate  the  liquid  from  the  gas, 
and  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  liquid  accumulated  in 
the  tanks,  they  had  to  be  emptied. 

"That  the  liquid  which  thus  collected  in  the  drip-tanks  was 
gasoline  was  probably  recognized  by  many  persons,  but  for  a 
period  of  several  years  there  appears  to  have  been  no  realization 
of  the  significance  of  the  fact,  and  practically  no  attempt  was 
made  to  utilize  the  product.  After  some  years  of  this  waste, 
the  collection  and  utilization  of  the  gasoline  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  mind,  at  about  the  same  time,  of  several  men  in  widely 
separated  localities.  In  the  Pittsburg  district  the  Robinson 
brothers  appear  to  have  been  the  pioneers  in 
this  development,  and  they  made  arrangements 
mth  the  lessees  of  a  number  of  gas-wells,  by 
which  thej^  were  allowed  to  draw  off  the  liquid 
from  the  drip-tanks,  and  dispose  of  it  for  a 
part  of  the  profit  realized. 

"  The  gasohne  which  was  thus  obtained  was 
a  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless  material, 
of  very  satisfactory  grade.  ...  It  was  [later] 
found  possible  to  prepare  gasoline  of  excellent 
quality  by  simply  compressing  the  natural  gas 
in  an  ordinary  air-compressor,  and  then  passing 
the  comprest  gas  through  cooling-coils,  con- 
nected to  a  suitable  drip-tank  from  which  sep- 
arated gas  could  be  draTVTi  off.  From  the  heavj' 
or  'wet'  natural  gas  of  oil-wells  it  is  not  un- 
common to  get  six  or  seven  gallons  of  gasoline 
from  each  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  treated, 
and  there  are  many  gas-fields  from  which  three 
to  four  gallons  of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  gas  may  be  obtained 

"At  the  present  time  the  industry  of  produ- 
cing gasoline  from  natural  gas  has  assumed  large 


proportions;  some  hundreds  of  plants  are  already  in  operation, 
and  the  aggregate  i)roduction  has  reached  numy  thousand  gal- 
lons per  day.  most  of  wliich  is  sold  as  a  l)lende(l  prodii'-l.  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  refinery  naphtha  and  natural-gas  gasoline; 
this  blended  product 
giving  excellent  results 
for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  ordinary  refinery 
gasoline  is  used." 

The  natural  gas,  how- 
ever, has  been  found  to 
yield  other  products  tlial 
are  not  so  easily  sepa- 
rated. These  have  finally 
been  isolated  by  Mr. 
Snelling  and  others  from 
natural  gasoline  ])y  vola- 
tilizing it  and  then  con- 
densing at  different  tem- 
peratures, regulated  by  a 
steam-coil.  One  of  these 
products  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  ordinary  gas- 
oline and  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes. 
Avhile  another  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gases  that  is  an 
ideal  illuminant  and  may 
be  stored  in  liquid  form 
underpressure.  To  quote 
again : 

"Tests  made  with 
great  care  have  shown 
that    it   is    possible     to 

produce  from  natural  gas,  bj-  a  combination  of  the  methods 
of  stage  compression  and  rectification,  not  only  ga.soline  of  the 
most  excellent  quality,  and  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best 
grades  of  refinery  product,  but,  in  addition,  to  recover  all  of  the 
ethane,  propane,  and  butane,  as  a  liquid  gas.  in  such  a  form  as 
to  make  it  a  convenient,  safe,  clean,  and  cheaj)  method  of  light- 
ing isolated  dwellings,  such  as  country  homes,  seaside  resorts, 
light-houses,  light-buoys,  etc. 

"For  many  years  the  waste  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
has  reached  enormous  proportions,  the  equivalent  in  heating- 
power  of  many  millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

"This  waste  no  longer  .seems  necessary,  since  it  is  those  very 
gases  from  oil-wells  which  have  up  to  now  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  utilize  in  pipe-lines,  etc.,  that  are  best  adapted  to  the 
production  of  liquid  gas  and  gasoline  by  the  new  methods. 

"The  new  process  produces  from  this  waste  material  a  product 
Avhich  gives  to  the  country-home  all  of  the  conveniences  of  gas 
for  lighting  and  cooking  which  have  been  up  to  now  available  in 
general  onlv  to  the  citv." 


WAI.ll.U    O.    SNKI,1,IN(. 

Who  tells  how  gasoline  is  made  from 
natural  gas. 
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WORKERS  OPPOSING   SAFETY-DEVICES 

IT  SEEMS  INCREDIBLE  that  workers  should  thwart  the 
efforts  to  save  their  lives  by  opposing  the  installation  of 
safety-devices  in  factories  and  mines,  but  that  is  the  asser- 
tion made  in  an  article  on  "Inspection  for  Safety,"  contributed 
to  Human  Engineering  (Cleveland,  April-June)  by  William  W. 
Doolittle,  safety  inspector  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation. He  tells  us,  in  fact,  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  these 
life-saving  innovations  comes,  not  from  the  employers,  but  from 
the  workmen — the  verj'  persons  these  devices  are  intended  to 
benefit.  The  association  represented  by  the  writer  of  this  article, 
besides  appointing  him  to  inspect  iand  report  upon  the  factories 
under  its  jurisdiction,  appropriates  yearly  a  considerable  sum 
to  promote  better  methods  of  industrial  education,  and,  in 
particular,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
industrial  accidents.     Writes  Mr.  Doolittle: 

"The  work  of  tlic  safetj'  in.spector  deals  with  dangerous  con- 
ditions in  workshops  and  factories,  and  with  their  causes  and 
remedies,  or  means  of  bettering  these  conditions.  Accidents 
are  costly  to  the  manufacturer,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  the  injured  employees,  but  also  in  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  lessening  of  the  output.  Therefore,  aside  from  the  humane 
view  of  the  case,  there  is  another  consideration,  namely,  that  of 
e.\pense. 

"  It  may  be  stated  at  the  start  that  every  known  industry  has 
connected  wilii  it  a  certain  element  of  risk,  and  that,  altho  this 
risk  is  comparative  and  varies  with  the  industry,  in  no  case  so 
far  as  known  is  it  entirely  absent.  That  many  persons  are 
injured  each  day  in  industrial  accidents  is  a  fact  so  patent 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  it  at  this  time.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  makes  but  little 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  average  indivadiud,  and  aside 
from  a  morbid  curiosity  which  attracts  the  crowd  for  a  brief 
time,  comparatively  little  interest  is  taken  in  accidents  by  the 
general  public.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  that  is  vitally  important  to 
manufaeturers,  operatives,  and  society  at  large. 

"As  an  example  of  this  indifference  and  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  we  may  note  that  when  a  man  is  seriously  injured 
or  killed  in  a  shoj),  only  for  a  short  period  during  which  the 
mindfS  of  his  associates  are  filled  with  horror,  and  only  within 
the  radius  of  the  influence  of  the  accident  where  it  is  discust,  is  it 
thought  of  seriously  by  others.  Then  other  matters  take  up 
the  attention,  and  the  accident  is  forgotten. 

"  Occa.sionally  some  great  casualty  occurs — a  mine  explosion, 
a  railroad  ar-fident,  a  theater  fire,  or  a  school-building  holocaust 
— which  remains  before  the  i)ublic  for  a  longer  period,  and 
whieii  often  results  in  measures  being  taken  to  prevent  its  repe- 
tition. Examples  «)f  these  preventive  measures  are  the  inspec- 
tion of  mines,  railway  safeguards,  asbestos  curtains  for  theaters, 
lighted  exits,  and  doors  opening  outward, 

"(Jenerally,  tho  not  always,  an  accident  in  an  industrial 
plant  is  followed  by  i)reventive  measures.  In  many  oth(>r 
case ;,  dangerous  i)laees  would  be  safeguarded  if  it  were  known 
to  the  management  just  what  steps  it  was  most  expedient  to 
take,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  l^ringing  to  the  att(>ntion 
of  the  manufacturer  this  practical  knowledge  of  safeguarding 
that  tilt;  safety  work  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
is  undertaken. 

"The  safety  systems  of  to-day^and  we  have  some  splendid 
examph^s — are  not  the  work  of  any  one  p(Tson  either  in  their 
conc(^ption  or  execution.  Rather  are  they  evolved,  the  results 
of  observation  of  many  industrial  accidents  in  a  great  numb«'r  of 
l)lac(!s  and  under  various  (tonditions  by  a  great  many  intelligent 
jxTsons,  and  for  their  successful  administration  dependent  upon 
the  cooperation  of  all  conc<'rned. 

"Primarily  it  is  the  duty  of  the  factory  management  to  make 
safety  rules,  and  to  instal  safety-devices.  This  is  a  duty 
imposed  by  the  regulations  of  society,  and  recognized  by  all 
huiiuine  employers.  Rigiit  here,  let  us  remark  that  most  em- 
ployers are  humane,  and  wish  to  protect  their  employees." 

After  enumerating  some  results  of  his  year's  inspection,  and 
making  certain  recommendations  for  the  safer  operations  of 
plants  that  he  has  investigated  during  that  time.  Inspector 
Doolittle  says  that  while  safety-devices  have  proved  effective 
in  preventing  injuries, 


!'It  must  be  remembered  that  their  value  depends  upon  their 
constant  use,  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  safety  system,  and  not  a 
substitute  for  one.  The  amount  of  attention  given  to  safety 
work  by  the  management  plus  the  cooperation  received  from 
the  workmen,  will  always  be  the  measure  of  its  success.  Noth- 
ing takes  the  place  of  constant  warning.  The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  obvious  is  necessary,  not  for  the  sake  of  repetition, 
but  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  of  the  workman,  and  will  always  be  an 
important  factor  in  safety  work.  It  is  best,  Avherever  the  size 
of  the  plant  permits  it,  to  have  some  person  or  persons  devote  all 
of  their  time  to  safety  work,  and  no  plant  is  so  small  that  some 
one  should  not  devote  part  of  his  time  to  accident  prevention. 
Methods  will  need  to  be  varied  according  to  the  industry  and 
the  particular  environment  of  the  business.  What  is  suited  to 
one  case  may  not  be  applicable  to  another.  It  is  necessary  to 
study  each  case,  and  find  for  it  the  appropriate  remedy.  In 
some  places  w^arning  signs  are  effective.  One  large  concern 
directs  the  attention  of  the  men  toward  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent by  giving  to  each  man  at  the  time  he  enters  its  employ  a 
button  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  'To  Avoid  Injury 
Get  the  S.\fety  H.^bit.'" 


THE  COLOR  OF  YOLKS  OF  EGGS 

Is  THERE  ANY  connection  between  the  color  of  an  egg- 
yolk  and  its  nutritive  qualities?  The  general  popular  im- 
pression is  that  the  darker  yolks  are  the  richer,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  exact  experimental  evidence  either  for  or  against 
this  view.  Two  recent  opinions  are  quoted  by  the  Revue  Scien- 
lifique  (Paris,  May  4).     Says  this  paper: 

"Every  one  has  noticed  how  the  coloration  of  the  yolks  varies 
from  one  egg  to  another,  shading  from  very  pale  yellow  to 
reddish  orange.  The  literature  treating  of  hen's  eggs  is  very 
large,  yet  few  writers  have  been  attracted  by  this  question  of 
coloration.  Noticing,  several  j-ears  ago,  that  the  observed  dif- 
ferences of  color  are  without  any  effect  on  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  the  yolk,  which  remains  equally  nutritive  and  equally 
valuable  in  reproduction,  Morris  attributed  the  initial  cause  of 
the  color  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 

"  Starting  with  the  fact  that  it  is  paler  in  winter  and  with 
hens  living  in  unscientific  quarters,  he  inferred  from  this  that 
the  more  intense  coloration  of  the  yolks  of  eggs  laid  bj'  hens 
living  at  liberty  was  due  to  the  coloring-matter  of  the  green 
plants,  and  of  the  insects  that  these  fowls  eat  in  large  quan- 
tities. After  complex  chemical  transformations  these  pigments 
from  the  foodstuffs  reach  the  ovary,  whose  fatty  cells  fix  it, 
owing  to  a  special  affinity.  .  .  .  Consequently  hens  should  be 
placed  in  better  conditions  of  life,  bj'  giving  them  spacious 
grassy  runways,  and  during  the  winter  supplying  them,  in  the 
absence  of  fresh  food,  with  grain,  salad,  cabbage,  beets,  and 
carrots,  erusht  or  finely  chopped." 

This  advice  seems  to  be  good,  says  the  reviewer,  but  why  make 
an  effort  to  give  the  eggs  colored  yolks  if,  as  asserted,  these  are 
no  more  nutritious  than  the  pale  ones?  The  general  impression, 
he  says,  certainly  is  that  the  yellower  yolks  are  better,  and  this 
has  been  neither  disproved  nor  proved.      He  goes  on: 

"Apropos  of  this  question  of  coloration  L'Acrlinialation 
(Feb.  11)  tells  us  that,  after  repeated  comjilaints  from  their 
customers,  certain  associations  of  English  breeders  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  producers  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
yolks  of  a  higher  color,  and  hence  more  nutritive,  by  placing 
the  hens  in  proper  conditions  of  hygiene  and  nutrition,  and  by 
giving  tlu'in  water  having  iron  in  solution,  twice  a  Aveek.  This 
thesis,  which  is  very  different,  as  nuiy  be  seen,  from  that  of  Air. 
Morris,  attributes  to  the  coloration  of  the  yolks  an  influence  on 
their  nutritive  power,  and  recognizes  as  its  cause  their  content 
in   iron. 

"  Neither  of  these  two  opinions  is  based  on  precise  e.\- 
perinu'nts,  but  both  lead,  fortuiuitely,  to  the  same  practical 
nu'asures.  (living  healthful  and  al)undant  food  to  hens,  and 
placing  them  in  sanitary  surroundings,  will  assure  them  the 
strength  necessary  to  good  layers;  consequently,  the  egg,  which 
is  nothing  els(>  but  the  totality  of  the  alinu'ntary  reserves  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  chick  during  its  embryonic  life,  should 
logically  be  more  nutritive." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Liter- 
ary Dig  E.ST 
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HOT-AIR  -TREATMENT  FOR  DIPHTHERIA 

THE  DEADLIXE8S  of  diphtheria,  llie  suddenness  of  its 
attack  and  the  swiftness  of  its  progress,  often  to  a  fatal 
termination,  give  weight  to  some  recent  experiments  in 
Lyons,  France,  looking  toward  the  treatment  of  the  disease  bj' 
hot  air.  More  than  one  recent  foreign  journal  contains  some 
account  of  Rendu's  investigations,  a  description  of  which  we 
translate  below  from  the  Bibliolhcquc  VnivcrxcUv  cl  Revue  Suisse 
(Lausanne,  May,  1912).  The  LoefH<'r  bacillus,  which  is  the 
active  agent  of  diphtheria,  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  heat, 
being  killed  by  an  exposure  of  one  minute  to  a  heat  of  80°  C. 
(176°  F.) — in  contrast  to  the  tuberculosis  bacillus,  which  resists 
dry  heat  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  for  two  or  three  hours.  Further- 
more, the  diphtheria  germ  is  easy  to  reach,  since  it  remains  at 
the  point  of  attack,  that  is,  on  the  surfacje  of  the  false  mem- 
brane whose  growth  it  incites  in  the  throat.    We  read: 

"The  bacillus  develops  only  at  the  top  of  the  respiratory 
passage,  where  it  finds  favorable  conditions  of  growth — a  cur- 
rent of  air,  a  temperature  (which  it  prefers)  of  3o°-37°  C,  and 
darkness,  which  increases  its  virulence.  It  clings  to  the  surface 
of  the  membrane,  where  it  can  easily  be  reached.  But  can  the 
throat  support  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  unharmed?  Rendu's 
conclusion  is  affirmative.  He  found  that  the  bacillus  was  killed 
at  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  according  to  time  of  exposure,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

50°  C 15  minutes'  exposure  required 

60°  C 10 

70°  C 2 

80°  C 1  minute's 

"Experimenting  first  on  himself  and  then  on  others,  Rendu 
proved  that  many  subjects  can -be  exposed  for  10  minutes  to 
air  at  100°  C.  with  no  more  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane 
than  to  the  skin.  Rendu  first  tried  inhalation  on  himself,  finding 
100°  C.  for  2  minutes  perfectly  supportable.  Sixty  degrees  C. 
could  be  well  supported  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  method 
has  been  tried  on  various  patients — a  five-minute  exposure  at 
80°  C.  meeting  with  full  success." 

The  treatment  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  that  with 
the  antitoxin  serum,  but  rather  to  supplement  it.  The  serum 
attacks  the  toxin  only,  which  it  neutralizes,  without,  however, 
destroying  the  bacillus,  which  is  therefore  not  prevented  from 
continuing  to  proliferate.  Hence  the  hot-air  treatment  may  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  serum. — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILL  PURE  WATER  HARM  THE  TEETH  ? 

A  TTENTION  Avas  directed,  some  time  ago,  to  the  claims 
/— ^  of  an  investigator  who  averred  that  chemically  pure 
■^  -^  water  was  poisonous,  owing  to  its  great  solvent  powers, 
which  ordinary  drinking-water  does  not  possess  because  it  al- 
ready contains  numerous  dissolved  salts.  This  claim  was  not 
taken  seriously  by  physiologists,  but  it  has  now  in  substance 
been  repeated,  so  far  at  least  as  the  effect  of  pure  water  on  the 
teeth  is  concerned,  by  a  German  dentist  named  Roese,  in  an 
investigation  of  the  relation  between  decay  of  the  teeth  and  the 
mineral  content  of  drinking-water.  The  teeth  of  no  less  than 
87,617  schoolchildren  were  examined  in  146  places,  comparative 
analyses  of  the  local  water-supply  being  made  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  the  Revue  d'hygiene,  which  gives  a  resume  of  Roese's 
results,  the  teeth  are  sensitive  to  small  variations  in  the  amount 
of  lime  in  the  w'ater.     It  says: 

"The  dental  tissues  are  normally  xich  in  lime,  but  if  the  cal- 
cium salts  provided  by  the  drinking-water  are  insufficient  in 
quantity,  these  tissues  are  subject  to  modifications  of  their 
chemical  composition. 

"If  the  percentage  of  hme  is  diminished,  they  no  longer  have 
the  same  resistance  to  the  microbes  which  determine  decay.  If 
the  decalcification  imperiled  only  the  teeth  it  would  not  be  so 
bad.     But  the  whole  organism  is  endangered;  decalcification  is 


one  of  the  conditions  most  favorable  to   the  development  of 
tuberculosis." 

The  Journal  dv.s  Debats  (Paris,  April  26),  from  whose  report 
we  quote,  has  some  fu-ther  disquieting  remarks  to  make.  In 
our  desire  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  we  may,  it 
thinks,  encounter  the  charybdis  of  decalcification,  tuberculosis, 
and  dental  caries.  The  habitual  use  of  water  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing is  declared  dangerous.  "The  Ijoiled  water  is  decalcified,  as 
shown  by  the  ves.sels  in  which  it  has  been  boiled."  Obviously, 
for  the  same  reasons,  the  waters  of  limestone  regions  are  i)refer- 
able  to  those  where  the  soil  is  granitic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  lime  tends  to  early 
hardening  of  the  arteries  and  stiffening  of  the  joints.  Evidently 
we  need  just  enough  lime  to  save  our  teeth,  and  not  enough  to 
stiffen  our  knees  and  elbows— but  the  Oerman  investigator  does 
not  tell  us  what  is  this  golden  mean. —  Trunalatioii  made  for  The 
Literary  Dice-st. 


A  SCIENTIFIC    DIVINING-ROD 

y^X    INGENIOUS   APPLICATION    of    the   little   instru- 

/—\  ment  known  as  a"phonendoscope,"  which  is  merely  an 
-^  -•-  improved  and  very  sensitive  stethoscope,  for  locating 
underground  streams  of  water,  is  described  in  Iliimnel  und  Erde 
(Berlin).  The  device,  which  has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  E. 
Bazzi  and  A.  Bianchi,  consists  of  a  hollow  disk-like  piece  of 
metal  pierced  with  two  perforations  in  which  are  inserted 
rubber  tubes  ending  in  ordinary  ear-pieces,  and  covered  with  a 
thin,  tightly  fitting  sheet  of  hard  rubber.  This  rubljcr  disk  is 
constantly  prest  outward  by  a  spiral  spring  inside  the  metal 
disk.  The  apparatus,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  sound- 
ing-box of  a  gramophone,  is  intended,  like  the  ordinary  stetho- 
scope, to  collect  and  intensify  the  sounds  within  the  human 
body,  so  that  any  variation  from  the  normal  may  l)e  apparent  to 
a  physician,  and  aid  him  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

It  occurred  to  a  German  scientist,  K.  R.  Koch,  that  this 
device  might  render  valuable  aid  to  persons  desirous  of  sinking 
wells  by  so  intensifying  the  murmurs  of  subterranean  streams  as 
to  render  them  audible.  On  a  previous  occasion  lu"  had  haj)- 
pened  to  be  present  at  the  time  a  well  was  being  chig  at  a  sjjot 
where  the  underground  source  tapped  had  sufficient  volume 
and  movement  to  be  faintly  audible  to  the  unassisted  ear,  and  it 
was  this  circumstance  which  suggested  the  idea  of  trying  to 
locate  more  distant  or  less  noisy  currents  by  the  phonendoscope. 

His  experiments  Avere  eminently  successful.  Placing  the  in- 
strument on  the  ground,  at  about  ten  yards'  distance  from  a 
spring,  a  faint  murmur  of  running  water  was  heard,  and  this 
sound  grew  stronger  or  weaker  as  the  phonendoscope  was 
moved  in  various  directions,  the  conclusion  being  unavoidable 
that  the  sound  was  loudest  when  it  was  directly  above  the 
underground  current  supplying  the  spring.  Tests  were  then 
made  on  an  isolated  peak  where  it  was  extremely  improbable 
that  water  would  be  found.      As  expected,  no  sound  was  hciird. 

Lastly,  the  crucial  experiment  was  made  of  seeking  to  locate 
by  this  means  a  subterranean  current  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
new  house  whose  owners  wished  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay 
of  sinking  trial  well-shafts.  The  phonendoscope  quickly  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  water,  and  the  most  favorable  spot  for 
digging.  "A  shaft  was  sunk  and  a  layer  of  moist  earth  was 
encountered  15  feet  below  the  surface,  while  at  a  depth  of  32 
feet  the  current  was  found  in  a  bed  of  gravel." 

Another  use  that  suggests  itself  is  in  mines,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently of  importance  to  know  the  presence  and  trend  of  water- 
courses before  cutting  across  them.  Possibly,  too,  it  may  be 
found  useful  in  detecting  the  dull  rumblings  due  to  imprisoned 
gases  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  thus  giving  warning  of 
impending  eruptions. — Translation  and  adaptation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  DAY   REVIVED  BY  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN 


FROM  being  the  wife  of  one  of  England's  foremost  titled 
(Mjliticians,  a  beauty  and  wnt  of  the  Prinee  of  Wales's  set, 
and  editor  of  The  Anolo-Saxon  Rcriew,  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
West,  fonnerly  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  is  now  figuring  as  a 
highly  successful  impresario.     Not  even  the  resourceful  Oscar 
Hammerstein   could    likely    outmatch    her   in    the   remarkable 
Klizabethan   exhibition   she   has   organized    and    set   going   at 
Karl's  Court,   near  London,   Avhere  the  life  of   the   London  of 
Shakespeare  is  reproduced  with  all  the  verisimilitude  possil)le  to 
modern  ingenuity.     If  the  ladies  of  England's  fashionable  set 
ail'  inclined  to  look  with  any  envj'  on  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West's 
energetic  achicA cinents,  they  are  said  to  sigh  and  account  for 
her  by  mentioning  her  American  parentage.     What  she  does  is 
as  well  done  as  the  most  efficient  of  American  men  could  do. 
"There  is  nothing  amateurish  about  Mrs.  West's  management 
of  this  great  exhibition,"  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily 
KjpretiJt.     "Her   staff   are   experts,    but   she   directs."     It   was 
rumored  earlier  that  she  might  bring  the  entire  show  to  this 
■country  to  be  set  up  here  somewhere  after  the  run  in  Earl's 
Court,  for  America  has  as  enthusiastic  students  of  Shakespeare 
as  has  England;    but  it  appears  that  Germany  will  see  it  first, 
for  a  plan  to  transfer  the  exhibition  there  has  just  been  published. 
Such  features  as  the  (Jlobe  Theater  and  the  Revenge  were;  orig- 
inated by  the  director;    and  in  response  to  the  popular  demand 
she  has  arranged  for  sixpenny  popular  dances  which  are  said 
to  "combine  the  staid  joys  of  Elizabethan  morris-dances  with 


the  wilder  thrills  of  the  twentieth-century  turkey  trot." 
read  more: 


We 


"How  tireless  she  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  she 
is  at  Earl's  Coiu-t  every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  she 
stays  there  till  late  in  the  evening.  She  has  a  charming  Tudor 
house  in  the  grounds,  and.  for  the  moment.  Earl's  Court  is 
her  home. 

"As  one  taUced  with  her,  and  realized  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  has  approached  her  work,  and  the  complete  grasp 
that  she  has  of  all  its  details,  one  began  to  understand  hoAv  very 
much  Winston  Churchill  is  the  son  of  his  mother.  He  may  have 
inherited  his  political  genius  from  his  father,  biit  he  certainly 
owes  to  his  American  mother  the  superb  energy-  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  astounded  the  Board  of  Trade,  appalled  the 
Home  Office,  and  is  delighting  the  best  elements  at  the  Admiralty. 

"It  was  almost  bewildering  to  learn  from  Mrs.  West  the 
amount  and  ^ariety  of  her  interests.  For  the  Empress  Hall 
she  is  arranging  fashionable  balls  as  well  as  democratic  hops, 
for  Mrs.  West  is  catering  for  Mayfair  equally  with  Clapham  and 
Camden  Town.  On  its  floor,  too,  is  to  take  place  the  great 
tournament,  which,  in  its  splendor  and  completeness,  is  to  be  the 
most  wondrous  thing  that  has  ever  been  done,  and  which  is 
already  certain  to  be  something  of  a  triumph.  Mrs.  West  is 
not  yet  ready  to  disclose  all  her  tournament  plans.  Knights 
and  fair  ladies — all  of  them  well-known  society  figures — will  be 
seen,  sixteenth-century  garbed,  tilting  on  horseback,  while  the 
galleries  will  be  filled  with  properly  costumed  spectators. 

"The  Queen  of  Beauty  will  sit  on  her  throne  watching  the 
jousts,  and  the  tourney  promises  to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the 
season. 

"Dances  and    tournaments   and   the    Empress   Hall   do   not 
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monopolize  Mrs.  West's  attention.  There  is  the  (Jlobe  Theater 
to  be  considered,  and  here,  amonp  the  •eominp  events'  is  an 
amateur  performance  of  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  with 
Lady  Lytton  as  Titania. 

"There  is  not  a  detail  of  the  show  that  escapes  her  notice. 
The  signs  outside  the  Tudor  shops  are  a  particular  hobby  of 
hers,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  some  regret  to  her  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  Elizabethan  shoot- 
ing-galleries and  Tudor  switchbacks." 


The  writ(>r  of  this  article  calls  Mrs.  West 
"an  admirable  example  of  the  idle  rich," 
and  goes  on  to  show  how: 

"Earl's  Court  was  practically  derelict. 
She  has  revivified  it,  and,  incidentally,  is 
not  only  giving  London  a  distinctive  pleas- 
ure-ground, but  is  finding  employment  for 
hundreds  of  workers.  All  this  is  done,  not 
for  profit  or  for  popularity  (Mrs.  West's  po- 
sition  is  far  too  assured  and  distinguished 
for  that),  but  from  interest  in  a  fine  scheme, 
and  also  from  the  pure  love  of  getting  about 
and  doing  things. 

"Mrs.  West  is  the  friend  of  queens  an<l 
empresses.  She  has  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  most  of  the  famous  men  and  women  of 
her  generation.  Her  reminiscences  an;  a 
sort  of  inside  liistory  of  our  own  times. 
And  she  is  spending  her  da3's  walking  about 
Earl's  Court  Exhibition  concerned  "with 
pleasure-planning  and  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  trifles. 

"It  is  all  very  wonderful,  and,  in  a  way, 
very  inspiring. 

"How  this  masterful  lady  succeeds  in  look- 
ing after  everything,  in  approaching  just  ihv 
right  people,  and  in  carrying  through  all  her 
thousand-and-one  plans,  is  a  little  difficult 
to  understand.  But  her  chin  is  very  strong, 
and  she  has  the  cool  'nothing-will-flutter- 
me'  aspect  of  the  born  organizer.  More- 
over, no  time  is  wasted  in  unnecessary  dis- 
cussions and  chatter. 

"She  herself  is  the  committee,  assisted  by 
subcommittees. 

"Mrs.  West  is  not  the  least  anxious  to  talk  about  her  work. 
She  is  just  keen  to  make  the  thing  a  memorable  success,  and  suc- 
cess without  work  is  impossible — and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said."  

WHAT  NEW  YORK  SPENDS  AT  THE 

THEATER 

IF  PARIS  spent  a  little  less  than  $12,000,000  on  its  amuse- 
ments last  year,  as  we  showed  two  weeks  ago  from  our  con- 
sular reports,  that  seems  small  beside  New  York's  $50,- 
000,000.  This  figure  is  the  estimate  placed  by  the  New^  York 
Tribune,  explaining  that  it  includes  "the  income  not  only  of  the 
homes  of  the  drama,  but  of  the  opera,  concerts,  vaudeville,  and 
moving  pictures."  New  York  is  called  "the  most  theater- 
hungry  city  in  the  world";  but  one  reason  given  for  this  avidity 
is  that  little  else  is  proA-ided  for  the  pleasure-seeker.  New  York 
has  not  the  cafe-life  of  Paris,  nor  t])e  cheap  driving-fares  of 
European  cities,  nor  yet  the  "little  trips  on  small  boats  that  go 
up  and  down  the  rivers."  "That  seems  to  be  itie  real  explana- 
tion for  the  race  to  the  glittering  lights  of  Theater  Alley — there 
is  nowhere  else  to  go."  The  large  amount  which  is  alleged  to 
be  spent  in  amusement  lacks  the  authoritative  statement  of  the 
Paris  report,  for  there  the  10  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts  collected 
by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  gives  the  figures  the 
validity  of  a  Government  report.  The  Tribune  writer  tries  to 
match  this  authenticity  by  giving  verification  for  most  of  his 
statements.  It  is  perhaps  startling  to  learn  that  New  York  has 
ninety  theaters  of  all  classes,  and  about  seven  hundred  cinemat- 
ograph show-places.  "If  such  places  of  amusement  as  the 
parks  and  shows  on  Coney  Island,  and  similar  resorts  at   the 
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other  beaches,  etc.,  were  counted  in  here,  as  they  are  in  Paris, 
there  would  be  no  such  limit  as  $50,00().(XX).  Hut  they  are 
omitted  because  they  are  practically  incalculable."  What  we 
read  is  tiiis: 

"In  considering  the  in<-onies  of  the  j)layh()uses  in  New   York 

the  Hippodrome  tops  the  list  with  its  .$1,.")(K).(XK)  intake  during 

the  forty  Aveeks  of  its  1911-12  sea.son.      This 

is  said  to  In-  the  re<'ord  even  for  that  highly 

|)opular  institution. 

"The  small  type  of  first-class  j)rodu- 
cing  theaters,  the  admirably  designed  and, 
for  the  most  part,  choicely  decorated  little 
playliouses  for  which  New  York  has  become 
famous,  have  averaged  an  income  of  be- 
tween $S.(KH)  and  $1().(MK)  a  week.  The 
little  Comedy  Theater,  with  its  popular  i)lay. 
■  Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,'  has  averaged 
about  $11,000  a  week,  altho  it  is  one  of  the 
smallest  theaters  in  the  city. 

"The  Century  Theater,  with  the  'Garden 
of  Allah,'  has  tipped  the  half-million  mark. 
The  wide-spread  interest  in  Mr.  Hicliens's 
book,  and  in  the  fervid  spirit  of  romance 
which  permeates  it,  drew  curious  theater- 
goers from  o\-er  th(>  whole  country  to  revel 
in  the  greater  realism  of  the  stage. 

"Another  big  playhouse  which  has  been 
a  money-maker  is  the  Winter  Garden, 
which  during  the  past  forty  weeks  has  gone 
considerably  over  the  half-million  point. 
The  elasticity  of  the  program  at  this  theater 
of  varieties,  with  the  general  s|)irit  of  im- 
promptu and  the  constant  innovations  in- 
troduced, has  made  it  a  place  to  drop  in 
upon  now  and  then.  This  custom  is  a 
highly  profitable  one  for  the  box-office,  for 
it  is  quite  as  good  as  an  increase  in  the 
I)<)pulation. 

"Other  notable  figues  in  the  dramatic  field 
are  those  which  represent  the  Weber  and 
Fields  jubilee  receipts  for  their  twelve  weeks 
or    so    of  activity    at   the  Broadway.     The 

seat  sales  for  that  gala  run   alone  amounted 

to  $:i(K),(HK)." 

Music,  whatever  its  devotees  may  think  of  the  forced  asso- 
ciation, is  usually  classed  as  an  "amusement."  The  opera  last 
year,  in  its  one  house,  brought  in  from  the  public  between 
$7,000,(XX)  and  SS,(K)0.000.  Upon  which  figures  The  Tribune 
makes  a  U'w  interesting  comments: 

"What  answer  do  these  figures  make  to  the  accusation  that 
people  attend  the  opera  only  because  it  is  'the  thing'?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  'the  thing'  to  sit  in  the  family  circle  or  the  balcony, 
or  to  stand  downstairs  behin<l  the  parquet.  Yet  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  of  the  Opera  House  comes  from  the  occu- 
pants of  the  sky  seats  and  from  the  dense  packs  of  standees. 
Another  jwint  for  the  music-lovers  is  that,  whereas  no  one  claims 
that  it  is  fashionable  to  go  to  concerts,  there  was  SS,(KJ(),(KK)  spent 
on  that  form  of  pleasure  dunng  its  comparatively  short  season. 

"  Lighter  forms  of  musical  entertainment  are  undeniably  popu- 
lar, and  every  sort  of  good  musi<'al  play,  ranging  from  light 
opera  to  the  musical  vari^t^,  finds  continued  and  enormous 
favor.  This  spring  'Robin  Hood,'  the  (Jilbert  and  Sullivan 
revivals,  '  Ro.se  Maid,'  as  well  as  the  latest  type  of  musical  (-om- 
edy  such  as  'The  Win.some  Widow,'  at  Ziegfield's  Moulin 
Rouge,  and  'Over  the  River,'  have  kept  full  house,  and  those 
that  are  still  open  are  defying  the  summer-time  heat  to  lessen 
their  attendance  by  a  single  ticket." 

One  verification  of  the  intakes  must  be  found  in  the  salaries 
paid  to  actors,  and  the  dividends  received  by  play^-rights. 
For  example : 

"Harry  Lauder  nuide  such  a  tremendous  financial  success  for 
his  maujigers  last  season  that  he  has  announced  in  Phigland  that 
during  his  tour  here  next  .sea.son  he  will  receive  $."),(KK)  a  week 
salarv. 

"Maude  Adams  is  said  to  have  a  guaranteed  salary  of  $1 ,000  a 
week  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  besides  this  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  whatever  play   she  is  appearing  in.     This  share  in 
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'What  Every  Woman  Knows,'  brought  her  $201,490  a  yoar 
ago 

"As  for  the  playwTights,  several  of  them  are  becoming  mil- 
lionaires through  tlic  success  of  their  recent  plays.  Cieorge 
Broaflhursl's  ■Bought  and  Paid  For'  has  made  a  net  profit  of 
over  S1(K),(X)0  so  far,  and  that  is  only  a  tithe  of  wliat  it  will  make 
before  it  goes  into  stock,  and  e\en  then  will  continue  to  earji 
large  sums  for  its  successful  autlior.  Harry  B.  Smith  has  be- 
come a  millionaire  through  writing  librettos  for  musical  plays, 
while  the  playwrights  of  the  undervvorld,  Paul  Armstrong  and 
Wilson  Miznerand  (JeorgeM.  Cohan,  the  brilliant  young  play-, 
wright  of  'Broadway,'  have  realized  tliat  the  man  of  the  hour 
has  plenty  of  mone.\'  to  spend  on  what  he  likes. 

."The  amount  of  money  that  rolls  in  through  the  ticket-win- 
dows of  vaudeville-houses  is  hard  to  estimate.  But  the  fact 
that  iiigher  salaries  are  paid  in  the  varieties  than  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  high  as  that  is,  shows  how  the  wind  blows,  as  does 
the  fact  that  Percy  O.  Williams  considered  his  six  vaudeville 
theaters  in  New  York  worth  .^o.OOO.OOO,  and  that  he  was  actually 
paid  this  sum  by  B.  F.  Keith  for  the  possession  of  them. 

"That  "all  the  world's  a  stage'  was  never  so  true  as  it  is  of 
New  Yr)rk  iji  tiu-  present  day.  The  community  may  be  divided 
into  many  classes,  but  the  easiest  way  is  to  divide  it  into  just 
two,  players  and  audience." 


FRENZIED   ART-FINANCE 

THE  FIRST  REPORTS  of  the  Doucet  sale  in  Paris, 
where  bidding  for  eighteenth-century  masterpieces 
reached  a  frenzied  pitch,  came  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
doubtful  form.  The  American  press  were  not  altogether  well 
served  by  their  foreign  representatives  and  in  respect  to  the  most 
sensational  of  the  sales — the  pastel  by  Quentin  La  Tour — we 
quoted  one  report  of  S120.000  as  against  the  other  of  $7,000. 
The  foreign  press,  arriving  later,  confirm  the  report  of  the  larger 
figure.  To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  the  10  per  cent,  commission, 
bringing  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  Baron  Henri  de 
Rothschild,  up  to  $132,000.  Paris  was  as  dazed  as  the  rest  of 
the  art  world.  A  \\Titer  in  the  Paris  Eclair  says  "  the  bidding  was 
as  sensational  as  a  prize-fight,"  and  declares  that  "the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  a  picture  that  fetches  close  upon  a  million 
francs  is  the  man  who  buys  it."  His  name  even  "eclipses  that 
of  the  painter."  Mr.  Noziere  writes  skeptically  in  the  Paris 
Temps  that  he  can  not  bring  himself  to  believe  "that  there  are 
in  this  twentieth  century  so  manj*  people  who  lo\'e  painting  and 
statuary  so  passionately,"  and  he  regrets  that  the  millions 
spent  for  ancient  art  were  not  expended  for  modern  art.  Mod- 
ern art,  however,  will  ha^e  the  proceeds  of  this  sale,  for  Mr. 
Doucet  is  merely  .selling  the  old  to  buy  the  new,  saj'S  the  Paris 
Figaro.  So  tiu'  Doucet  sale  will  benefit  living  genius  after  all. 
Mr.  Doucet  declares  "his  sympathy  for  the  art  of  to-day  in  its 
most  rugged  forms,"  and  asserts  that  contemporary  art  is  no 
way  inferior  to  the  art  of  the 
past.  Therefore  his  purpose 
is  the  formation  of  a  new  col- 
lection of  masterpieces.  Saj's 
the  writer  in  /.(   Fii/aro: 


"In  testimony  of  this  new  in- 
tention he  lias  actpiin'd  a  picture 
of  first  importance,  'The(!rand 
C^amil,'  by  Claude  Monet,  in 
the  »'xliil)itiofi  which  the  iiouses 
of  Bernheim-Jeune  and  Durand- 
Ruel  have  organized  in  the 
Bernlieim-.Ieiine  gallery." 

In  the  I.rf)ndon  Morning  Post 
appears  this  paragraph: 


the  moment  was  the  £3,200  paid  in  Paris  for  John  Russell's 
portrait  of  'Mrs.  Elizabeth  Currie,'  which  realized  £1,627  10s. 
in  England  a  few  years  earlier.  The  highest  auction  price  in 
England  for  a  picture  is  the  Raeburn  record  of  £23,415,  paid 
for  the  portrait  of  'Mrs.  Robertson  Williamson';  the  French 
maximum  was  reached  in  the  £'25,000  given  for  Murillo's 
'Immaculate  Conception,'  now  in  the  Lou^Te;  and  the  highest 
sura  ever  realized  in  public  for  a  painting  was  the  £27.400 
obtained  in  America  for  an  'Old  Lady,'  by  Franz  Hals,  in  the 
Yerkes  sale." 
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"  £'2().4(X)  is  an  extraordinary 
price  at  auction  for  a  picture, 
particularly    for    a    pastel,   even 

tiio  it  is  by  the  greatest    of    all   practitioners   in  the   medium. 
The  previous  highest  price  for  a  pastel  that  can  b(>   recalled  at 


IR  SIDNEY  LEE  is  beginning  to  find  out  some  of  the 
penalties  of  challenging  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king.  He  has  included  a  biographical  sketch  of  Edward 
VIL  in  his  latest  supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biograplu',  and  because  he  has  aimed  to  tell  the  truth  his  work 
has  been  called  in  some  quarters  "a  serious  blunder,  an  act  of 
gaucherie  and  tactlessness  which  most  thinking  men  will  de- 
plore." This  view  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  is  said  to 
represent  Tory  opinion  and  voice  some  of  the  chagrin  felt  bj' 
the  court  circle  over  Sir  Sidney's  frank  handling  of  the  late  mon- 
arch's life.  The  Daily  News  is  not,  however,  of  this  opinion. 
"The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  kings  is  no  more,"  it  says,  '"but 
in  its  place  there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  treat  monarchs  as 
plaster  saints  or  Admirable  Crichtons.  Few  men  have  suffered 
more  from  this  pernicious  tendency  than  the  late  King."  The 
Daily  News  further  declares  that"  in  his  biography  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  gives  us  for  the  first  time  a  real  picture  of  the  man  as  he 
was."  The  King  is  thought  to  gain  by  this  frankness — "cer- 
tainly he  gains  by  the  revelation  of  the  parental  tyranny  imder 
which  nearly  his  whole  life  was  lived."  It  is  the  section  that 
deals  with  the  young  Prince's  education  that  elicits  most  inter- 
est.    The  Daily  Neics  is  almost  tearful  over  the  account,  saying: 

"Never  were  such  pains  taken  to  make  a  saint  and  a  scholar 
of  a  rather  ordinary,  pleasure-loving  boy.  Prince  Albert  was  a 
good  man  and  a  kind  father,  but  his  ideas  of  boys  and  of  educa- 
tion were  hopeless,  and  Baron  Stockmar  and  the  learned  bishops 
and  archbishops  he  called  in  to  advise  him  seem  to  have  been 
no  better.  The  result  was  a  childhood  that  must  have  been  like 
a  prison  to  a  healthy  child.  He  was  surrounded  by  'influences' 
and  ponderous  and  learned  souls.  He  received  long,  written 
exhortations  from  his  father  and  mother  on  the  minutest  mat- 
ters of  conduct.  He  was  watched  day  and  night,  haunted  with 
guardians  and  tutors,  was  not  allowed  to  read  novels — not  even 
Sir  Walt(>r — and  generally  must  have  been  the  unhappiest  little 
boy  in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  He  did  not  play,  for  he  had  no 
playfellows.     Sir  Sidney  gives  us  the  reason: 

"  'The  gravest  defect  in  Prince  Albert's  deliberate  scheme  of 
education  was  the  practical  isolation  wliich  it  imposed  on  the 
Prince  from  boys  of  his  own  age.     Prince  Albert  to  a  greater 

extent  than  tli(>  Queen  held  that 

members  of  the  i-o\al  family, 
and  especially  the  heir-apparent, 
shoidd  keep  aloof  from  their  sub- 
jects, and  deprecated  intercourse 
save  in  ceremonial  fashion.  He 
had  a  nervous  fear  of  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  boys  less 
carefully  trained  than  his  own 
sons.' 

"Poor  child!  At  last  the  pro- 
tests of  some  people  with  a  touch 
of  humanity  in  them  broke  down 
this  cruel  regimen,  and  a  few 
boys,  '  whose  parents  were  of  high 
character  and  good  position,' 
were  finally  allowed  to  come 
and  play  with  him  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  In  this  manner  he 
was  pres(>rved  from  'contamina- 
tion.' The  boy  took  his  re- 
veige  in  a  very  whoh>some  way. 
!!(>  declined  to  be  a  miracle  of  learning. 

"'  But,  to  his  father's  disappointment,  it  was  early  apparent 
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that  the  Prince  was  not  studious,  that  hooks  bored  him,  and  that, 
apart  from  propress  in  speaking  Kreneli  and  German,  he  was 
slow  to  learn.      It  was  difficult  to  interest  him  in  his  lessons.'  " 

What  was  begun  in  childhood  seems  to  have  been  continued 
practieall.%  up  to  the  time  King  Edward  came  to  the  throne. 
As  the  Ijondon  Evening  Stand- 


ard summarizes  it: 

"Till  the  day  of  her  death 
Queen  Victoria  seemed  to  re- 
gard tli6  son  who  was  to  suc- 
ceefc}  h(>r  as  a  child  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  great  matters. 
The  secrets  of  state  which  she 
had  shared  with  her  husband 
wefe  withheld  from  him.  Sir 
Sidne\^  Lee  gives  instances  of 
a  lack  of  eonfidenc(>  in  his 
capacity — perhaps  w(^  should 
rather  say  of  an  unwillingness 
to  recognize  his  claims — which 
roused  natural  resentment  in 
the  Prince's  bosom.  To  im- 
agine his  feelings  is  not  verj^ 
difficult.  He  was  not  only  a 
man  hut  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  had  traveled  extensively. 
He  had  talked  with  the  great- 
est and  shrewdest  politicians 
of  the  time.  He  loved  few 
things  better  than  discussion 
of  foreign  affairs  with  foreign- 
ers skilled  in  those  affairs. 
Only  at  home,  where  he  might 
have  e.xpeeted  most  sympathy, 
did  he  meet  the  closed  mouth, 
the  absence  of  confidence,  dis- 
trust of  his  prudence. 

"Moreover,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  interest  himself  seri- 
ously in  serious  matters.  The 
public,  which  loved  him, 
vaguely  realized  that  he  was 
a  prince  in  harness  who  was 
not  even  allowed  to  pull  his 
strength.  A  few  years  before 
he  came  to  the  throne  he  suf- 
fered the  humiliation  of  read- 
ing a  journalistic  appeal  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
employed.      A   humiliation  it 

must  have  been,  tho  it  was  understood  to  have  been  written  with 
his  consent.  Mr.  Stead  was  the  author  of  this  strange  article,  and 
championed  the  Prince's  right  to  work  as  ardently  as  he  cham- 
pioned every  cause  he  undertook.  But  the  Prince  became  the 
King  with  small  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  Once  or  twice  he 
had  had  his  opportunity  and  risen  to  it,  but  a  seat  on  a  housing 
commission,  for  example,  does  not  take  the  heir  to  a  throne  very 
far  on  the  road  to  understanding  of  state  affairs." 

The  other  outstanding  aspect  of  Sir  Sidney's  biography  is  the 
quietus  he  puts  upon  the  popular  report  that  King  Edward  was 
an  accomplished  diplomat,  who  worked  effectively  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  We  quote  the  paragraph  which  contains  this 
statement: 

"He  acknowledged  the  obligation  that  lay  on  rulers  and  states- 
men of  preserving  European  peace;  and  he  wished  England, 
subject  to  a  fit  recognition  of  her  rights,  to  stand  well  with  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  his  constitutional  position  and  his 
personal  training  disqualified  him  from  exerting  substantive  in- 
fluence on  the  foreign  policy  which  his  ministers  alone  could  con- 
trol. He  repeatedly  gave  abroad  graceful  expression  of  general 
approval  of  his  ministers'  aims,  and  his  benevolent  assurances 
fostered  a  friendly  atmosphere,  but  alwaj's  without  prejudice 
to  his  ministers'  responsibilities.  He  can  not  be  credited  with 
broad  diplomatic  views,  or  aptitude  for  technical  negotiation. 
While  he  loved  conversation  with  foreign  statesmen,  his  inter- 
est in  foreign  lands  ranged  far  beyond  politics.  In  the  inti- 
macies of  private  intercourse  he  may  have  at  times  advanced 
a  personal  opinion  on  a  diplomatic  theme  which  lac'ied  official 
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sanction.  But  to  his  unguarded  utterances  no  real  weight  at- 
tached in  official  circles  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  foreign 
press  au'l  pul>Iie  often  made  during  his  reign  the  error  of  assuming 
that  in  his  frequent  interviews  with  foreign  rulers  and  states- 
men he  was  persojially  working  out  a  (lii)lomutic  policy  of  his 
own  devising.  Foreign  statesmen  and  rulers  knew  that  no  sub- 
tler aim  really  i^udcrlay  l)i.s 
moven^euts  "Uian "  ;t  wish  for 
friendlysocial  int'ercomst  w  ith 
them  and  Uiiv'enjo'yment  of  life 
under  foreign  skies',  quite  un- 
encumbered hy  the  burdi'n  of 
diplomatic  q,nKfeties." 


The  London  Spectator  takes 
a  decided  ^^ew  of  the  value  of 
this  i)art  of  the  new  biography, 
and  exhibits  a  patriotic  i)ride 
in  thinking  that  i^o  other 
country  would  displa.y  "what 
may  almost  be  called  k  passion 
for  candor."     It  dddit 

"Nothing  is  ever  lost  by 
telling  the  truth,  so  long  as  it 
is  told  without  nudice.  Cer- 
tainly King  Edward's  memory 
will  not  sulTer  thereby  in  the 
long  run.  tho  Sir  Sidney  Lee's 
narrative  maj^  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  something  of  a  se- 
vere corrective.  It  rightly 
explodes  romantic  stories, 
which  ought  never  to  hav(> 
gained  currency  among  a  sen- 
sible constitutional  people,  of 
King  Edward's  superhuman 
exploits  as  an  original  and  in- 
dependent diplomatist." 


Kioiii  "  The  (irapliic."  Li<iid<>n 

KING    EDWARD'S    BIOGRAPHER. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  "  rightly  explodes  romantic  stories,  which  ought 
never  to  have  gained  currency  among  a  sensible  constitutional  people, 
of  King  Edward's  superhuman  exploits." 


CLASSICS  JUDGED  BY 
HIGH-SCHOOL  SCHOLARS— 
Eight  thousand  high-school 
students  of  Illinois  recently 
exprest  their  "real  feeling 
about  the  books  that  they  had 

I      had    to    read    in    the    College 

Entrance      Requirements      in 
English."     The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  the.se  results: 

"At  the  top  of  the  forty-one  classics  considered  stands  'A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  with  the  proud  percentage  of  eighty-nine. 
Next  comes  'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  with  a  percentage  of 
eighty-seven.  These  are  followed  by  'Ivanhoe,'  'Hamlet,' 
'Enoch  Arden,'  'Silas  Marner,'  'Macbeth,'  and  'The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  Tied  for  thirty-seventh  i)lace  are  'The  Des<>rted  Village* 
and  'The  Ancient  ^Mariner,'  but  they  are  prest  by  'Sesame  and 
Lilies'  and  Carlyle's  'Essa3'  on  Bums,'  while  Emerson's 
'Essays'  lags  at  the  very  end  with  a  mark  of  forty-eight.  In 
between  come  'Treasure  Island"  and  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
'Paradise  Lost'  and  'Oanford,'  Poe.  Bums,  Chaucer.  These 
statistics  make  their  collector  moralize.  Surely,  he  sighs,  the 
record  in  the  <'ase  of  'The  Anci«'nt  Mariner'  is  "a  little  pathetic 
when  we  consider  for  how  many  years,  and  with  what  enthusi- 
asm, we  ha\'e  been  compelling  practically  all  our  high-school 
students  to  spend  weeks  on  (his  l)ook.'" 

But  the  test  fails  as  a  literary  gage,  according  to  this  journal: 

"Before  we  are  entitled  to  say  what  books  high-school  students 
approve  and  what  they  disapi)rove,  we  are  bound  to  give  them 
the  right  of  initiative.  Who  knows  how  far  down  the  list  'A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities'  would  l)e  found  if  it  were  forced  to  compete 
with  .Jack  I.K)ndon  and  Kii)ling  l  .  .  .  Let  another  contest  be 
held,  in  which  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  any  high  school  shall 
have  the  power  to  name  a  book  for  entry  in  the  race.  Then  let 
all  the  selections  be  voted  on.  Only  by  permitting  this  range 
of  candidacy  can  we  be  sure  of  the  judgment  of  the  pupil  upon 
the  work  of  his  elders  in  their  laborious  compilation  of  the  list 
of  books  for  his  investigation,  and,  haply,  for  his  delectation." 


WILLIAM  A.   MAGEE, 

Mayor. 


A.   LEO  WEIL. 

President  of  the  Voters'  League. 


H.  W.  D.  ENGLISH, 

Vice-President,  Voters'  League. 


LEADING   FIGURES    IN  PITTSBURG'S   BATTLK    WITH  VICE. 


PITTSBURG'S  MORAL  CRUSADE 


IN  THE  PRESENT  wide-spread  war  on  immorality,  Pitts- 
burg e.xhibits  both  a  warning  and  an  example.  It  has  a 
Voters'  League  that  exposed  a  shocking  condition  of  pro- 
tected vice.  As  in  many  communities  in  this  country  munici- 
pal authorities  were  found  to  be  the  protectors  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  conditions;  but,  so  far,  Pittsburg  has  gained 
even  added  notoriety,  it  is  asserted,  from  the  fact  that  then; 
"seem  to  have  been  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  the  daily  news- 
papers to  keep  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  from  the  public."  As 
the  Pittsburg  story  unrolls  itself,  in  the  version  given  by  Mr. 
William  T.  Ellis  in  The  C online nt  (Chicago),  the  upper  hand  has 
finally  been  secured  by  the  men  of  the  churches  in  gaining  reme- 
dial action  by  the  officials,  and  proving  to  the  press  that  there 
is  a  higher  power  in  the  community  to  which  it  must  jield.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  citizens'  uprising  were  based  were  gathered 
by  a  staff  of  special  deteetives.     Mr.  Plllis  summarizes: 

"They  specified,  in  fifteen  counts,  in  arraignment  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  public  safety,  that  since  the  coming 
in  of  the  present  administration  evil  resorts  of  all  classes  had  been 
allowed  to  increase  and  spread  all  over  the  city.  The  extent  of 
the  social  evil  in  residential  sections  had  caused  results  of  fright- 
ful nature  among  men,  women,  and  children.  The  vicinities  of 
settlements,  schools,  and  churches  wer(>  not  s|)ared  from  open 
evil  resorts.  The  growth  of  bestial  and  perverted  practi.ses  and 
their  public  exhibitions  had  been  permitted  with  most  demoral- 
izing consequence's.  Vice  was  shown  to  be  responsible  for  a 
iniiigHiig  of  the  races  in  a  way  odious  to  the  sentiment  of  our 
time.  Li(iiior  was  alleged  to  be  .sold  in  unautliorized  places,  the 
police  ix-rinitting  or  preventing  this  as  suited  purpos«>s  of  graft, 
(iambling  flourisiied  oi)enly.  The  right  to  sell  various  privileges 
to  illegal  resorts  were  b(>lieved  to  be  trafticked  in  by  the  officers 
of  the  department.  Violators  of  law  with  political  influence,  it 
was  declared,  were  protected  and  definite  jiayment  of  graft  for 
the  ixTinitted  pursuit  of  vice  was  alleged;  the  underworld  was 
used  for  political  purposes. 

"This  arraignment  of  the  department  of  i)ublic  safety  was 
fiillnwed  liy  similar  but  less  heinous  charges  against  the  dei)arl- 
iiiciit  of  i)ublic  health  and  |)ublic  works,  these  latter  Ix'iug  chiefly 
inelTieiency  and  the  misuse  of  the  offices  under  their  control  for 
I)i>lilical  purposes." 

Tlic  Voters'  !.,eaRue,  which  attacked  these  <'onditions,  is  "a 
eompjM't  body  of  good  citizens  with  a  noble  and  dauntless  Jew, 
A.  Leo  Wi'il,  at  its  head,"  and  among  its  membership  "Hebrews, 
l*rot«'stants,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  stood  together."  It 
already  has  an  honorable  record,  as  the  following  shows: 


"It  Avas  the  agency  which  exposed  the  conditions  of  graft  in 
the  municipal  government  a  year  and  a  l^alf  ago,  a  scandal  that 
commanded  a  nation-wide  attention.  The  alliance  of  bipar- 
tizan  "big  business'  and  a  municipal  political  organization  was 
proved  to  the  hilt.  One  hundred  and  ten  councilmen  were  in- 
dicted; fifty  confest;  some  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
some  to  jail.  Bankers,  too,  were  convicted  and  imprisoned. 
The  outcome  of  this  civic  upheaval  was  a  new  charter  and  a 
small  coimcil  composed  of  nine  men.  who,  Pittsburg  leaders  say, 
make  the  best  council  in  the  country.  The  charter  empowers 
them  to  sit  as  a  jury  in  the  trial  of  any  public  official." 

How  the  body  worked  in  the  present  case  is  told  in  Mr.  Ellis' 
storj- : 

"When  charges  were  first  made  against  his  [Mayor  Magee's] 
director  of  public  safety,  John  M.  Morin,  a  man  of  his  own  stripe, 
he  disregarded  them  and  jammed  through  the  latter's  nomina- 
tion as  (\)ngressman  at  large.  Business  men  also  asked  for  the  dis- 
charge of  Morin,  but  they  were  no  more  successful  than  the  Voters' 
League.  The  burden  of  proof,  when  graft  charges  were  made, 
was  shifted  to  the  Voters'  League.     It  undertook  to  prove  them. 

"During  the  week  of  May  19  the  league  attempted  to  make 
public  its  charges,  filing  them  with  the  city  council.  These 
charges  were  strong  and  specific,  and  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  shake  the  city  to  its  center.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
reformers,  not  a  paper  in  the  city  published  a  line  of  the  charges, 
or  even  of  the  news  that  they  had  been  filed. 

"Here  was  an  unexpe<!ted  barrier,  and  one  that  at  first  sight 
seemed  insui)erable.  The  hope  of  the  Voters'  League  lay  in  an 
exprest  public  sentiment.  The  usual  means  of  stirring  the  pub- 
lic was  through  the  press.  If  the  newspapers  refused  to  print 
the  charges  made  upon  responsible  authority,  or  to  make  public 
the  existence  of  the  charge,  or  of  a  moral  crisis  in  the  city's  life, 
the  whole  thing  might  prove  abortive.  Only  the  good  people 
of  the  city  could  cure  its  political  and  social  evils,  and  it  was 
ess(>ntial  that  th<\v  l)e  informed." 

The  A  ic(>-president  of  the  Voters'  League,  Mr.  H.  W.  D.  Eng- 
lish, had  found  in  the  reports  of  the  social-service  commission 
and  of  the  publicity  commissions  of  the  Men  and  R(>ligion  Move- 
ment sugg(>stions  that  covered  this  particular  case.  The  battle 
joined  in  this  wise: 

"On  Friday,  May  'J4,  the  Voters'  League  put  the  problem 
squarely  up  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  The  latter  called  upon  the  ministers  to  meet  on 
Saturday  morning — Saturday  morning  of  all  impossible  times 
for  a  preacher  to  leave  his  study!  ftobably  in  the  older  days 
the  reply  woidd  have  been.  'I  can  not  come  down;  I  have  a 
sermon  to  pr(>pare.'  It  is  indicative  of  the  social  state  of  mind 
of  the  ministry  of  to-day  that  more  than  a  hundred  preachers 
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gathered  for  ji  meeting  on  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Weil  told 
them  the  situation.  He  outlined  some  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
tected evil  that  his  detectives  had  unearthed. 

"The  secretar3'  of  the  Y.  M.  C\  A.  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  he  .said  to  me:  'If  ever  I  was  proud  of  the  ministry  it  was 
at  that  meeting  There  was  not  a  faint  \oice  in  the  whole  crowd ; 
every  man  was  hot  and  read\-  to  go  right  to  it.'  It  was  the  cru- 
sader spirit  in  new  conditions.  The  ministers  saw  the  crisis  and 
rose  to  it.  They  were  advised  to  hold  meetings  of  their  men  the 
following  day  and  to  suggest  to  the  voters  that  they  write  special- 
delivery  letters  to  councilmen  and  to  newspapers,  each  to  his  own. 

"Note  the  speed  of  this  action.  It  was  on  Friday  that  the 
Men  and  Religion  leaders  took  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  on 
Saturday  that  the  ministers  mapped  out  their  campaign.  By 
Saturday  night  the  muzzl(>  on  some  of  the  newspapers  began  to 
show  signs  of  loosening,  for  those  aroused  clergymen  had  not 
waited  for  Sunday  to  get  into  touch  with  their  laymen,  and  the 
editors  were  hearing  in  no  uncertain  term.s  from  the  men  upon 
whom  they  depended  for  circulation  and  advertising. 

"On  Sunday  m(jre  than  a  hundred  meetings  of  Pittsburg's 
churchmen  w-ere  held,  some  of  them  great  gatherings,  aflame 
with  a  moral  and  social  passion.  The  responsibility  of  Christian 
citizenship  is  taken  seriously  by  a  host  of  Pittsburg  men.  They 
not  only  were  quick  to  respond  to  the  present  program,  but  th(\v 
were  outspoken  in  their  determination  to  se(>  lliis  thing  through 
to  the  end.  The  same  evening  some  of  the  papers  showed  their 
worriment  by  calling  up  the  leaders,  asking  for  information. 

"  'What  has  happened?'  asked  a  Voters'  League  official  of  a 
Pittsburg  reporter  who  called  upon  him  for  the  facts.  '  I  thought 
you  said  you  would  not  print  a  line  about  this  thing,  no  matter 
what  occurred? ' 

"  'You  ought  to  see  the  stack  of  special-delivery  letters  that 
have  been  coming  into  this  office  all  day,'  replied  the  reporter, 
in  sufficient  answer." 

The  papers  did  not  take  courage  all  at  once.  On  Monday 
they  "had  bare  mention  of  these  hundred  special  meetings,  and 
a  stir  in  city  life  that  had  not  been  equaled  for  years."  On  the 
other  hand,  they  acquired  an  augmented  sensitiveness: 

"The  newspapers  then  began  to  print  editorials,  pointing  out 
that  the  sort  of  information  that  had  been  offered  was  not  '  news 
fit  to  print.'  They  suddenly  became  very  zealous  for  the  pu- 
rity of  their  columns — and  some  of  the  Pitt.sburg  papers  have 
been  notorious  for  the  disgusting  character  of  their  medical  ad- 
vertising and  for  their  thirst  for  scandal.  This  self-righteous 
editorial  position  only  exposed  the  newspapers  to  further  shafts 
from  the  criticism  of  their  readers.  During  the  time  of  silence, 
and  subsequently — for  even  yet  the  papers  are  by  no  means  cov- 
ering the  situation  fully  and  sympathetically — the  men  were 
reading  Justice,  a  Socialist  paper,  the  circulation  of  which  has 
jumped  up  by  bounds. 

"The  possibility  of  quickly  and  thoroughly  arousing  the  men 
of  the  churches  of  a  city,  and  of  demonstrating  that  they  are 
the  dominant  force  in  the  city's  life,  and  of  proving  their  capa- 
l»ilities  for  instant  action  has  been  magnificently  shown  in  Pitts- 
burg. Most  significant  of  all  is  the  proof  that  the  public  senti- 
ment may  be  independent  of  the  daily  press.  Even  when  the 
latter  had  been  brought  to  heel,  the  men  were  saying:  'We  do 
not  bank  on  virtue  by  compulsion;  we  do  not  care  to  govern 
our  newspapers  by  correspondence;  we  are  not  sure  of  them;  we 
feel  now  that  we  can  not  count  on  the  press  of  Pittsburg  as  being 
on  the  side  of  good  morals  and  civic  virtue.' 

"The  fighting  apostle  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  warrior 
prophets  of  Israel  held  forth  in  the  ministers'  meeting  on 
Monday.  Every  denominational  group  dealt  with  the  civic 
conditions. 

"The  following  day  the  charges  were  to  come  before  the  city 
council,  and  the  trial  of  the  accused  officials  was  to  be  asked  for. 
Jhe  chm-chmen  were  taking  no  chances,  so  a  stahvart  body  of 
^^dnisters  and  laymen  crowded  the  council  chamber  to  give  a 
l^iit  to  their  representatives  that  this  thing  could  not  he  over- 
l09J<:ed  or  sidetracked.  The  eagerness  of  the  councilmen  to 
.sta]^4  right  was  almost  ludicrous.  The  president  lifted  a  stack 
of  jlejters  a  foot  high  and  asked  the  clerk  to  put  them  on  file, 
saj^Vg  that  he  had  received  them  from  voters  concerning  th(> 
chaiFges  of  the  Voters'  League,  and  asking  that  action  be  taken. 

":Q^e  after  another  of  the  councilmen  arose  and  reported  that 
he  had  received  a  similar  lot  of  letters.  One  man  said:  'Most 
of  my  correspondents  have  done  me  the  honor  to  believe  that  I 
would  act  right,  and  in  the  public  interest.  Some  appear  not 
to  be  so  sure  of  it.     I  want  to  say  in  this  presence  that  I  will  do 


the  right  thing.'  That  was  the  attitude  of  the  councilmen. 
They  wen*  eager  to  go  on  record  as  faAoring  a  trial  of  the  ac-eused 
officials.  Not  that  other  forces  were  inactive,  but  the  tide  of 
scntinu'ut  that  had  come  to  them  was  simply  overwhelming. 
They  voted  to  sit  as  a  jury  upon  the  case  of  the  directors  against 
whom  charges  had  been  filed  and  to  invite  on«'  of  the  city  judg«'s 
to  preside.  At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  council  Judge  Roi)ert 
S.  Frazer.  a  man  in  whom  all  good  citizens  have  confidence,  was 
formally  api)ointed  to  sit  at  the  trials,  which  were  scheduled  to 
Ix'gin  on  Mondaj'  of  the  i)resent  week.  They  are  i'.\pecte<l  to 
continue  for  an  extended  period." 


JAPANESE  VIEW   OF  KOREAN   ARRESTS 

As  THE  OTHER  SIDE  of  the  Kon-an  question  brought 
into  public  notice  by  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Foreign 
'-  Missions,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Japanese  press  are 
loudly  protesting  against  some  of  our  newspapers,  religious  and 
secular,  in  their  reports  of  the  persecution  of  Korean  Christians 
by  the  Japanese  authorities.  They  declare  that  the  number  of 
arrested  Koreans,  (christians  and  non-Christians,  instead  of 
being  (),(K)(),  as  reported  by  our  papers,  does  not  exceed  200. 
"It  is  absurd,"  asserts  the  Jiji  (Tokyo),  "to  say  that  the  (Jov- 
ernment  of  Korea  was  imjM'lled  to  arrest  these  Koreans  from 
motives  of  r(>ligious  discrimination,  especially  at  this  moment 
when  the  Government  at  Tokyo  has  adopted  an  epoch-nuiking 
l)olicy,  placing  C'hristianity  exactly  upon  the  same  plane  as 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism."  Furthermore,  the  Chii-o  (Tokyo) 
states  that  religious  tolerance  has  always  been  one  of  the 
features  of  Japan's  Korean  jjolicy. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  Japanese  papers  are  arraigning 
a  class  of  our  missionaries  in  vigorous  terms.  On  February  10. 
says  the  Tokyo  Amhi,  an  American  missionary,  George  Ilkman, 
director  of  the  Christian  school  at  Sonchon,  was  arrested,  and 
the  Seoul  correspondent  of  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  adds: 

"There  is  no  denying  that  most  of  the  American  missionaries 
are  men  of  high  character  and  superior  mental  qualities;  but 
there  are  a  few  who  are  unworth\-  of  the  cause  wliicii  they  pro- 
fess to  represent-  These  men  of  dubious  character  are  usually 
'old  timers'  in  Korea,  and  are  thoroughly  convtTsant  with  the 
.sordid  phases  of  Korean  life  and  cluiracter,  which  they  do  mA 
hesitate  to  exploit  for  selfish  purposes.  They  send  exaggerated 
reports  to  the  mission  boards  at  home  with  a  view  to  securing 
more  money.  The  funds  thus  obtained  they  usiially  invest  in 
usurious  business,  or  squander  it  in  dissipation.  Th(>se  are  the 
men  who,  whenever  occasion  presents,  stir  up  anti-Japanese 
sentiment  among  the  natives." 

Tlie  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  American  missionary,  however, 
was  contradicted  by  other  papers.  Bishop  Harris,  of  Seoul, 
also  positively  denied  that  any  American  was  arrested.  In  an 
interview  with  the  correspondent  of  the  Tokyo  S'ichi-nicbi  the 
Bishop  stated: 

"There  is  no  truth  in  the  allegation  that  the  Japanese  author- 
ities are  at-ting  on  a  policy  of  religious  p(rs<-<-ution.  As  a  nuitter 
of  fact,  the  Government  has  always  been  sympathetic  toward 
mission-workers,  giving  them  every  facility  for  the  promotion 
of  their  cause.  Among  the  arrested  Koreans  are  a  number  of 
converts  who.  on  account  of  questionable  character,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  some  time  ago.  and  it  is  likely  that  these 
men  gave  vent  to  their  spite  by  supplying  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties Avith  false  information  reflecting  unfavorably  uix)n  the 
character  of  the  missionaries  by  whom  they  were  expelle<l." 

As  to  the  alleged  torture  of  the  Korean  suspects,  the  police 
superintendent  at  Seoul,  in  an  interview  with  the  representative 
of  the  Seoul  Press,  stated  that  the  rumor  was  absolutely  ground- 
less. He  explained  that  the  investigation  was  being  carried 
on  in  strict  observance  of  the  laws.  These  laws,  mcxleled 
upon  the  Continental  laws,  he  added,  are  essentially  different 
from  British  and  American  laws,  and  this  fact  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  some  missionaries. — 
TrannlatioHH  made  for  Thk  Litkrary  Digest. 
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THE  NEW  SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTE 

A  SAILORS'  CLUB  was  what  Mayor  Gaynor  called  it, 
when  he  reeently  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Sea^ 
men's  Institute  in  New  York  City.  It  is  that  indeed, 
writes  Irene  K.  Lane,  in  The  Churchman  (New  York),  "and 
very  much  more."  for  here  the  Protestant  p:piscopal  Church  "is 
carina  for  seamen  in  a  degree  which  is  not  unworthy  of  her  op- 
portunity in  the  chief  port  of  this  hemisphere."  "As  the  name 
implies,''  it  is  "an  institutional  church,  a  religious  institution, 
and  a  social-welfare  plant."  As  this  writer  sums  up  its  activi- 
ties in  a  brief  paragraph: 

"It  is  many  things  combined:    a  church,  a  hotel,  a  savings- 
bank,  an  employment-bureau,  a  lyceum  for  entertainment,  a 

school  for  instruction,  a  relief  

society.     It  maintains  a  steam-  ~  ' 

launch  in  the  harbor,  and  when 

the  new  building  is  completed 

it    will   be   possible    to    take   a 

crew   from  an  incoming  shij), 

transport  it    to   the  institute, 

feed  it,  lodge  it,  entertain  and 

instruct  the  men,  give  relief  to 

the   sick  and    disabled,    visit 

them  in  hospitals,  secure  them 

fresh  employment,  outfit  them 

properly,   and  place  them  on 

their  outgoing  At'ssels,  having 

in  the  mean  while  taken  charge 

of   their  baggage,    their   mail, 

and  their  money,  and  having 

transmitted  the  latter,  free  of 

charge,    to    their    dependents 

anvwhere  in  the  world." 
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"Just  where  the  island  of 
Manhattan  turns,  at  South 
Street  and  Coenties  Slip,"  the 
new  building  is  being  erected. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the 
lighthouse  in  the  corner  tower, 
whose  green  light  will  be  vis- 
ible from  tlie  harl)or  and 
"down  through  the  Narrows 
even  to  Sajidy  Hook."  Sur- 
mounting the  tower  will  be  a 
time-ball,  to  drop  at  noon  each 
da\'.  The  most  noteworthy 
feature  within  the  l>uilding, 
according  to  the  writer  in  The 
Churchman,  is  the  pipe-organ 
which  is  installed  in  the  chapel. 
Organ  recitals  will  be  given  for 
the  seamen,  so  that  those  "un- 
accustomed to  church  attend- 
ance may  be  attracted  by  th(> 
music  and  gradually  form  the 

habit  of  going  to  service.  Few  seamen  will  sit  in  the  pews  of 
the  gracious  little  chapel  listening  to  the  deep-toned  organ  Avith- 
out  responding  unconsciously  to  the  spiritual  appeal,  insidious 
yet  insistent."  Some  idea  of  the  various  activities  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  ])asement  and  twelve  floors  of  the  neAv  building  may 
be  gained  from   the  following  description: 

"The  basement  will  contain  Die  shipi)ing-bureau  connected 
with  the  institute,  the  ship[)ing-offices  of  tlu"  Hritish  consul, 
dining-rooms  for  seamen  and  for  oHicers.  Hen>,  also,  are  the 
savings-department  and  the  store  or  'slop-ch(>st.'  In  the  sub- 
ba.sement  are  enormous  storage-rooms  for  baggage,  the  laundry, 
the  butcher-sli(»p  and  vegetable --room  for  the  convenience 
of  the  institute  restaurant,  the  blower  for  the  chapel-organ. 
and  the  sterilizing-plant  for  mattresses,  etc.  The  pcnver-  and 
refrigerating-plants  Avill  be  situated  in  the  cellar  below  the  sub- 
bas«'ment. 


"The  first  floor,  which  is  about  six  feet  above  the  street-level, 
contains  the  general  sitting-room,  lunch-room,  and  the  chapel 
before  referred  to.  A  large  sitting-  and  reading-room,  together 
with  the  executive  offices,  will  occupy  the  second  floor.  On  the 
third  floor  Avill  be  the  large  game-room  and  the  officers'  gamo- 
room.  The  auditorium  with  gallery  and  small  stage  is  on  the 
fourth  floor.  This  auditorium  has  been  arranged  to  be  used  as 
a  gymnasium,  being  of  .sufficient  size  to  permit  the  playing  of 
basket-ball.  Here,  also,  will  be  given  lectures  on  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  nautical  instruction,  concerts,  and  miscellaneous 
entertainments,  all  playing  their  part  in  keeping  the  seaman  off 
the  streets  and  away  from  the  pernicious  influences  of  the  water- 
front region.  The  apprentice  room,  where  the  young  appren- 
tices of  the  British  merchant  marine  will  come,  is  on  the  fourth 
floor  also.  This  room  has  a  kitchenette  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Sunday  teas,  always  served  the  boys,  and  for  other  refresh- 
ments on  the  occasions  when  special  entertainments  are  given. 

"The  fifth  floor  is  the  dormi- 
torj'  floor,  and  contains,  on  the 
Coenties  Slip  side,  rooms  to 
accommodate  those  who  are 
al)le  to  pay  a  little  more  than 
is  charged  for  the  ordinary 
sleeping-rooms.  This  floor  con- 
tains also  the  open  dormitories 
with  beds  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  a  night.  There  will  be 
room  for  about  twenty  -  five 
men  in  each  dormitor\%  which 
will  be  furnished  somewhat 
better  than  the  average  lodg- 
ing-house, and  will  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 

"The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
floors  are  gi^en  over  entirely 
to  sleejiing-rooms.  each  room 
being  approximateh-  six  by 
nine  feet,  six  inches.  The 
twelfth  or  top  floor  is  divided 
into  larger  rooms,  running 
about  nine  bj'  nine  feet,  six 
inches.  Some  of  these  rooms 
are  reserved  for  the  institute 
staff  and  the  rest  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  ships'  officers." 


•Ill  "  Thf  Cliurfiiinaii, "   ISiw  \iiik. 

NEW   YORK'S  NEW  SEAMEN'S   INSTITUTE, 
Which  is  to  be  church,  club,  lodging-house,  and  beacon  combined 


BUDDHA  DEPARTED  OUT 
OF  CHINATOWN— Just  what 
et?ect  the  missionaries  in 
Chinatown  will  be  able  to  ob- 
serve as  a  result  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  outward  signs  of 
China's  ancestral  religion  re- 
mains to  be  developed.  The 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York) 
sees  this  move  as  a  sign-post 
of    the   progress,   at  least,  of 

the      Westernizing,      of      the 

(Oriental.      Or   is   it   no    more 

than  a  sign  of  surrender  of  all  faith?     The  Christian  Advocate 

observes : 

"Down  goes  the  joss-house  in  ChinatoAvn,  New  York,  by  de- 
cree of  the  Six  Companies.  A  meeting-hall  in  correspondence 
Avifh  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  ncAv  ciAilization  Avill  take  its 
place.  Out  Avill  go  the  carved  image  of  Buddha  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  big  bell,  by  Avhich  the  joss-man  Avas  accustomed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  immortals  to  the  offerings  .which 
Avorshipers  had  placed  before  them,  Avill  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  Avay.  The  k(H>i)er  of  the  heathen  temple  has  already  de- 
parted. The  temple  gifts  have  been  declining  in  quantity 
because  the  notions  of  the  Western  Avorld  have  crept  into  the 
minds  of  tli(>  Oriental  denizens  of  this  section  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
It  is  true  that  Ave  do  not  worship  the  joss  any  more,'  said  a 
merchant  of  the  district.  'That  is  Avhat  you  call  foolishness. 
When  Ave  come  to  this  country  maybe  Ave  are  not  Christians, 
V)ut  \v(>  do  not  believe  in  idols  anv  more.'  " 


MARK   HANNA'S  LIFE  AND  WORK* 


WHEN  the  span  of  a  public  man's  life 
has  fallen  in  years  of  epochal  im- 
portance to  his  country  the  scrutiny  of 
his  public  record  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  diversions 
to  which  the  mind  of  a  student  of  history 
may  be  applied.  There  is  a  tremendous 
interest  of  a  psychological  nature  always 
in  tracing  a  passionate  conviction  that 
has  made  the  subject  of  study  a  great 
leader  of  men  back  to  its  original  sources, 
sometimes  leading  the  investigator  to  the 
very  roots  of  a  family  tree  planted  in  a 
period  so  remote  that  but  for  the  care- 
ful preservation  of  seemingly  unimportant 
records  he  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  discover  its  origin.  This  ascertained  it 
is  satisfying  indeed  at  the  last  to  note  how 
this  minute  seed  of  principle  comes  to  its 
predestined  fruition  in  a  broad  public 
service  rendered  by  the  human  instrument 
into  whose  keeping  the  trust  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  student  rejoices  over  the 
crowning  of  a  great  family  name  with  the 
laurels  placed  by  a  grateful  people  upon 
the  brow  of  him  by  whose  material  acts 
the  great  hope  has  been  brought  to  a 
realization. 

So  it  is  that  when  those  who  have  re- 
ceived high  honors  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  people  come  through  the  efforts 
of  their  biographers  before  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment, seeking  the  impartial  verdict  of  pos- 
terity as  to  the  worth  of  their  achievement, 
as  so  successfully  have  come  Franklin, 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln,  all  of  them  men  with  enemies 
enough  to  call  attention  to  their  human 
weaknesses,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  accord  to  them  Avhen 
the  full  story  is  told  their  deserved  im- 
mortality for  deeds  which  have  proved 
not  their  adaptability  to  conditions,  but 
their  superiority  to  them,  through  which 
superiority  alone  they  were  able  to  lead 
their  countrymen  along  the  paths  to  higher 
ideals  and  better  conditions. 

In  such  a  spirit  one  should  take  up  the 
biography  of  a  public  servant,  ridding  the 
mind  of  all  previously  conceived  notions 
adverse  to  a  fair  estimate  of  his  character 
and  caliber;  and,  lest  the  reader  fail  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  approaching  the 
study  of  the  subject  with  a  free  and  open 
mind,  it  is  not  improper  that  the  biog- 
rapher should  bespeak  this  impartial  atti- 
tude, especially  when  treating  of  a  career 
so  recently  closed  that  some  of  the  partizan 
asperities  aroused  by  it  still  remain  to  be- 
cloud the  issue.  This  in  his  interesting 
and  admirably  AVTitten  life  of  Marcus 
Alonzo  Hanna,  more  familiarly  known  as 
Mark  Hanna,  ISIr.  Herbert  Croly,  his  biog- 
rapher, has  done;  and,  it  must  be  confest, 
with  results  from  which  Mr.  Hanna's 
laurels  as  a  statesman,  such  as  they  were, 
must  suffer,  altho  as  a  human  being  per- 
haps he  stands  revealed  to  us  in  a  more 
than  kindly  light. 

Mr.  Hanna  attained  to  the  years  of  his 
majority  in  1859,  and  his  activities  ceased 
onlv  with  his  death  in  1004.     These  were 
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rather  important  years  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Their  passage  brought 
to  public  attention  questions  so  compli- 
cated as  to  require  leadershij)  of  the  high- 
est character,  a  keen  insight  into  and  a 
grasp  upon  problems  than  which  none 
harder  perhaps  have  confronted  any  nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet,  at  an  age 
when  most  young  men  are  fired  by  great 
agitations,  we  find  Mr.  Haima  not  only 
unscorched,  but  apparently  not  very 
deeply  touched  by  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment which  was  turning  his  country  into  a 
seething  caldron  of  wrath,  both  righteous 
and  unrighteous.  Youth  doubtless  may 
have  had  something  to  do  Avith  this,  but 
with  an  Alexander  Hamilton  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  writing  invincible  arguments 
against  oppression,  and  Franklin  and 
Washington  as  mere  youths  winning  im- 
perishable renown,  we  have  formed  the 
habit  of  looking  for  a  certain  precocity  in 
our  statesmen,  lacking  which  they  some- 
how fall  short  of  our  ideals. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Hanna  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter  marked  the  beginning  of  a  conflict 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  warfare,  be- 
fore the  close  of  which  the  flow(>r.  of  Amer- 
ican youth  on  both  sides  was  brought  down 
into  ensanguined  dust,  but  there  appear 
to  have  been  greater  exigencies  which  kept 
Mr.  Hanna  at  home,  all  bound  up  in  that 
one  word  which  seems  throughout  to  have 
sounded  the  key-note  of  his  unique  career 
— Business!  We  are  not  advancing  this 
fact  here  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Hanna.  Some- 
body had  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
things  while  others  were  away  doing  the 
fighting,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  those 
days  in  certain  communities  it  required  as 
much  courage  to  stay  away  from  the  front 
as  to  go  to  it.  We  merely  record  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hanna's  public  service  during 
this  groat  war  consisted  in  his  sending  a 
duly  credited  and  properly  equipped  proxy 
to  the  front,  and  later  of  serAnng  one  hun- 
dred days  "on  draft,"  reluctantly,  and, 
according  to  the  statement  of  his  biog- 
rapher, without  as  much  interest  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country  as  he  might  have  had. 

Nor,  as  the  record  runs,  do  Ave  find  Mr. 
Hanna  through  any  of  those  diflficult  years 
of  reconstruction  following  upon  the  train 
of  the  war  taking  any  Avider  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  than  Avas  required  by 
the  day's  Avork  in  connection  Avith  his  con- 
stantly Avidening  sphere  of  business  activ- 
ity, to  Avhich  he  Avas  assiduously  devoted, 
and  in  Avhich  he  Avas  brilliantly  succ(>ssful. 
In  fact,  his  interest  in  public  affairs  for 
forty  years  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
aroused  only  at  such  points  as  were  tan- 
gential to  his  private  interests,  in  most 
cases  manifested  Avithin  the  narrow  limits 
of  AA'ard  and  municipal  politics.  If  there 
were  any  complications  that  required  a 
sturdy  insistence  upon  some  high  ideal,  or 
lofty  conviction,  iuA'olving  the  serious  pen- 
alties that  sometimes  overtake  the  re- 
former, we  fail  to  find  in  Mr.  Croly's  story 
anv    intimation    that    Mr.    Hanna    ever 


sought  the  croAvn  of  martyrdom.  His  Avas 
not  the  siu'rifice  upon  Avhich  Shakespeare 
tells  us  "the  gods  themseh'es  throw  in- 
cense," but  rather  "the  part  of  the  pru- 
dent man  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  others 
and  to  turn  them  to  his  oAvn  advantage," 
as  an  elder  statesman  known  to  fame  also 
as  Marcus — Marcus  TuUius  Cicero — onco 
phrased  it. 

As  Mr.  Hanna's  business  interests  ex- 
panded so  did  his  political  sphere  of  action 
broaden.  In  time,  as  he  took  on  other 
things  besides  street  raihvays,  and  similarly 
local  enterprises,  including  banks  and 
theaters,  he  came  to  be  a  facrtor  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  State,  ahvays.  however,  on  the 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  side. 
His  growth  came  not  from  recognized  tal- 
ents as  (h'monstrated  l)y  effect Ia'c  ser\ico 
in  public  office,  but  from  a  certain  apti- 
tude for  quiet  organization  and  deftness 
in  getting  what  he  set  out  to  get ;  and  just 
as  he  had  "left  no  trail  of  dead  l)osses  l)e- 
hind  him"  in  the  municipal  field,  so  Av<'re 
his  ])olitical  efforts  in  the  larger  sphere  of 
the  commonwealth  unattended  by  any 
increased  boss-mortality,  until  finally, 
apparently  on  th(^  principle  of  c  pbtrihas 
nnuni,  \u)  Avas  himself  hailed  as  the  holding 
company  of  all  things  Republican  in  the 
commonAvealth  of  Ohio,  "business  prin- 
ciples" still  standing  as  his  actuating 
motive. 

This  position  achicA'ed,  Mr.  Hanna  nat- 
urally, and  logically,  attained  to  his  high- 
est distinction,  in  Anew  of  Ohio's  recog- 
nized supremacy  as  a  breeding-ground  for 
Presidents,  as  our  American  Warwick,  and 
as  such  we  see  him  in  his  most  agreeable 
light  as  a  public  character.  Not  cmly  Ava.s 
the  Avisdom  of  his  choice  in  the  selection 
of  Mr.  McKinley  for  the  chief  magistracy 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  CAcnt  of  the 
McKinley  Administration,  but  Mr.  Han- 
na's sulisecjuent  attitude  toAvard  it  Avas 
cAidence  of  capacity  for  loyalty  in  friend- 
ship Avhich  forms  a  A'ery  beautiful  e|)isode 
in  the  otherwise  somcAvhat  sordid  story 
of  his  political  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  AvaAcring  moments,  and  there 
must  be  such  in  the  lives  of  the  best  and 
strongest  of  men.  President  McKinley 
found  much  comfort  in  haA'ing  Mr.  Hanna 
alongside,  Avhether  or  not  his  ad%ice  Avas 
ahvays  Avholly  disinterested.  A  practical 
man  of  affairs  is  ever  a  valuable  asset  to 
haA'e  Avithin  reach,  and  there  are  coni|)li- 
cations  in  statecraft  where,  in  seeking  their 
solution,  the  counsel  of  a  man  Avith  no 
more  Aision  than  an  expert  accountant 
might  be  expected  to  have  is  of  greater 
value  than  that  of  the  dreamer  of  dreams. 

Mr.  Croly,  in  th<'  kindness  of  his  heart, 
for  he  is  indeed  a  sympathetic  biographer, 
AA-ould  haA'B  us  believe  that  Mr.  Hanna  as 
a  Senator  measured  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  leadersliii).  and  Ave,  in  tlie  kindness 
of  our  hearts,  have  tried  to  accommodate 
him,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Hanna  was 
much  that  was  adniirabh-,  l)ut  hc'  was  not 
a  man  of  A'ision.  He  knew  how  to  take 
things  as  they  were,  and  to  make  the  best 
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of  tlu'in  set^nis  to  have  been  the  utmost 
that  he  tried  to  accomplish,  but  that  does 
not  make  a  man  a  leader.  To  be  sure,  after 
three  years  of  "transition,"  as  Mr.  Croly 
terms  his  silent  Senatorial  career  in  its  be- 
ginnings, Mr.  Hanna  began  to  identify 
himself  with  (-ertain  large  causes,  but  never 
as  their  originator,  nor  as  their  inspiring 
genius.  Our  law-books  contain  no  great 
statutes  of  progressive  value  to  the  people 
of  this  republic  that  have  been  gained  for 
them  by  Mr.  Hanna's  initiative;  and  not 
a  single  utterance  of  his  that  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  his  biographer  can  be 
said  to  have  the  ring  of  an  inspiring  leader- 
ship in  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  impression  left  in 
the  reader's  mind  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
Mr.  Croly's  narrative  is  that  Mr.  Hanna 
was  not  only  not  a  leader,  but  was  even  re- 
luctant as  a  f()ll()W(>r — if  we  were  not  afraid 
<jf  being  considered  frivolous  Ave  should 
chara<'terize  him  as  a  stand-patriot,  rather 
Ihan  as  a  patriot  pure  and  simple.  Such 
leadership  as  his  would  have  continued 
the  oppressive  measures  of  George  III. 
and  his  ministers  in  this  country  because 
of  the  certainty  that  a  revolution  would 
"interfere  with  business."  A  similar  satis- 
faction with  "the  God  of  Things  as  They 
Are"  in  the  early  sixties  would  have  in- 
sured temporarily  at  least  two  republics 
where  we  now  have  but  one — in  short,  this 
revelation  of  Mr.  Hanna's  career  shows 
him  in  statesmanship  by  no  means  a  leader 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  Avord,  but  rather 
as  a  more  than  ordinarily  able  middleman, 
to  whose  fortunate  mills  much  grist  was 
brought  to  be  ground,  and  in  whos(^  book 
of  ideals  two  and  two  could  easily  be  made 
to  equal  five  if  the  exigencies  of  a  business 
situation  required  it. 

As  for  Mr.  Cr®ly's  explication  of  Mr. 
Hanna's  personality  as  a  private  citizen, 
that  is  another  story,  and  it  is  full  of  charm. 
Now  and  then  when  the  shadow  of  Mr. 
Hanna's  political  activities  is  lifted  far 
enough  to  reveal  his  characteristics  as  a 
man,  we  find  that  an  irresistible  aj)peal  is 
made  to  our  affections,  and  wo  can  quite 
understand  how  it  happened  that  when 
that  side  of  his  make-up  manifested  itself 
in  even  the  most  hostile  political  environ- 
ment, men  who  had  been  his  enemies  dropt 
all  j)crsonal  hostility,  and  sought  his  friend- 
ship, confident  that  it  would  be  as  gener- 
ously bestowed  as  eagerly  sought. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  these  personal 
characteristics  are  incompatible  with  the 
extreme  views  taken  by  his  critics  as  to  his 
political  shortcomings.  Mr.  Hanna  was 
no  more  the  horn-headed  cBcatun;  that  his 
enemies  depicted,  than  he  was  the  great 
leader  his  admirers  claimed  him  to  be.  He 
was  simply  a  hard-headed  business  man, 
kindly  and  generous,  but  jxTfectly  familiar 
with  what  he  wanted,  and  honestly  con- 
vinc«>d  that  what  he  wanted  everybody 
else  ought  to  want.  He  had  the  misfortunt* 
to  be  neitluT  better  nor  worse  than  his 
time.  Had  he  been  worse  than  his  time 
he  miglil  not  have  exposed  his  menuiry  to 
so  harsh  a  criticism  as  nmst  ever  await  an 
estimate  of  his  actual  achievement  by 
traveling  so  far  on  so  slender  an  equip- 
ment. Mad  h(^  been  better  than  his  time, 
with  his  opportunities  for  the  doing  of  re- 
splendent things,  and  his  capacity  for  put- 
ting through  that  to  which  he  found  him- 
self committed,  he  might  have  left  be- 
hind him  a  name  and  a  fam(>  as  great  as 
any  on  the  roll  of  illustrious  American 
statesmen. 


MADAME   STEINHEIL'S   MEMOIRS 

Stelnheil,  Marguerite.  My  Memoirs.  8vo,  pp. 
582.     New    York:    Sturgis  &  Walton   Co.     $3  net. 

Three  years  ago  Paris,  and,  indcH'd,  all 
France,  stood  aghast  at  the  "Affair  of 
the  Impasse  Ronson,"  the  home  of  the 
famous  artist  Adolphe  Steinheil.  whom  the 
author  of  this  work  had  married  in  1890. 
In  the  spring  of  19()<S  her  mother  had  paid 
her  a  visit  in  Paris.  On  the  night  of  May 
30  she  Avas  found  murdered  in  her  house 
as  Avas  also  Adolphe,  Marguerite's  husband. 
Both  had  been  strangled;  it  appears  that 
rob})(>ry  Avas  the  motiA^e  for  the  crime. 
ISIadame  Steinheil  A\as  accused  and  under- 
Avent  a  tedious  trial,  ])ut  AA'as  eventually 
acquitted  in  accordance  Avith  French  law, 
seven  of  the  jurors  holding  her  innocent 
and  fiA-(>  guilty.  Aft(>r  her  trial  she  retired 
Avith  her  married  daughter  to  England, 
Avhere  she  wrote  these  memoirs.  Writing 
in  her  ncAv  home,  she  concludes  her  book 
by  saying: 

"As  I  AATite  these  lines,  my  daughter  is 
resting  near  m(>,  lying  on  a  couch.  She 
sleeps,  and  her  young  husband  is  painting 
by  the  AvindoAv.  There  reigns  ideal  peace 
and  serenity  in  this  room  Avhich  OAcrlooks 
a  great  English  meadoAv,  so  fresh,  so  green. 
It  seems  almost  unbelievable  after  the 
years  of  maddening  turmoil  I  have  lived 
through." 

The  volume  was  evidently  intended  as 
a  document  that  Avould  clear  her  memory 
from  the  faintest  blot  of  guilt  and  gainsay 
Avhat  she  considered  the  public  misrepre- 
sentation to  which  she  was  subjected. 
The  French  press,  she  declares,  "roiised 
public  opinion  against  me,  and  used  the 
Avorst  possible  methods  of  coercion  and  in- 
timidation"; they  "made  my  life  and  that 
of  my  daughter  an  imendurable  martyr- 
dom." 

While  the  report  of  the  trial  and  the 
comments  of  the  press  take  up  tAvo-thirds 
of  the  'Memoirs,"  the  most  pleasant  pages 
in  the  book  are  those  which  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  early  life  at  Chateau  Fdouard, 
on  her  father's  Aast  estate  at  Beaucourt,  in 
the  greajt  industrial  district  of  northeast 
F"rance  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vosges. 
There  i*:douard  Japaj',  having  resigned  the 
directorship  of  a  large  firm,  retired,  as  do 
so  many  sensible  French  business  m(>n,  and 
"devoted  his  daj'S  to  the  farm  and  woods, 
to  his  beloved  park,  to  the  picturesque 
cascades  which  he  had  designed  himself,  to 
his  flowers  and  orchards,  to  his  family, 
and  to  mu.sic." 

While  Marguerite's  brother  and  sister 
Avere  sent  to  be  brought  uj)  in  boarding- 
schools,  she  herself  was  educated  at  home 
by  tutors  and  teach^^^rs  under  her  father's 
eye.  After  her  marriage  she  became  a 
brilliant  and  popular  figure  in  the  social 
lif(>  of  Paris,  Avhero  she  entertained  in  her 
salon  the  most  eminent  literary,  musical, 
and  artistic  lions  of  the  day.  Very  charac- 
teristic of  her  boldness  and  independence 
of  character  is  her  criticism  of  Zola  to  his 
face,  as  thus  related  by  her. 

"After  reading  'La  Terre'  I  told  him. 
'You  are  a  jx-ssimist,  M.  Zola;  you  s(>(< 
only  on(>  side  of  life,  the  ugly  and  animal 
si(l(>;  and  but  one  kiml  of  i)eoi)le,  the  bad 
kind.  I  assure  you  our  peasants  round 
Beaucourt  and  Belfort  bear  very  little  like- 
ness to  the  brutes  you  describe.  I  have 
loA'ed  the  i)(>»sants.' 

"'.\nd  I,  Madame,"  Zola  retorted  se- 
A-erely.  "  I  have  observed  them.'  " 

She  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Presi- 


dent Faure  and  Avrote,  in  collaboration 
with  him,  the  "Memoirs,"  which  were  to 
"form  a  secret  historj-  of  FVanee  since  the 
Franco- Prussian  War."  This  led  her  to  be 
considered  his  Egeria.  It  was,  indeed, 
said  that  she  ruled  France  for  three  years. 
Her  intimacy  with  Faure,  signalized  by  his 
gift  to  her  of  a  priceless  pearl  necklace  en- 
closed in  a  gold  box,  brought  her  into  the 
whirlpool  of  jjolitics.  secret  and  open. 
Many  Avell-knoAvn  incidents  of  that  period 
are  refemnl  to  in  these  "Memoirs" — the 
Dreyfus,  Fashoda,  and  Delcasse,  affairs,  and 
every  important  personal  event  of  the 
time.  She  Avas  certainly,  as  she  modestly 
shows  herself  to  be,  a  clcA-er  and  astute 
judge  of  political  questions.  Faure  was  a 
mere  business  man.  JNIadame  Steinheil 
must  often  haA'e  pj'OAed  a  sagacious  guide 
to  him  amid  the  entanglements  of  intrigue. 
The  Avork  is  illustrated  Avith  25  full-page 
reproductions  of  merit.  Three  of  them  are 
portraits  of  the  authoress,  in  which  she 
appears  as  a  Avoman  of  much  beauty. 
Those  Avho  Avish  to  study  the  "Affair  of  the 
Impasse  Ronson"  Avill  find  the  Avork  Aal- 
uable  as  shoAving  the  course  of  French  jus- 
tice. But  to  ordinary  people,  the  last  300 
pages  can  scarcely  be  highly  interesting. 
Madame  Steinheil  is  certainly  gifted  Avith 
a  lively  style,  and  her  political  and  social 
pictures  of  Paris  are  rich  in  personal  remi- 
niscences which  are  cAer  fresh  to  the  mind 
of  American  and  English  readers,  but  the 
book  would  haA'e  been  quite  complete  if 
it  had  ended  Avith  the  death  of  President 
Faure  and  had  the  author  not  attempted 
to  rcAive  the  memory  of  a  gruesome  and 
abominable  crime  Avdth  Avhich  priA^ate,  not 
public  and  historic,  interests  were  alone 
concerned. 


A   LIFE    OF   HENRY   D.   LLOYD 

Lloyd,  Caro.  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  A  Biog- 
raphy. 2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  308,  390.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $5. 

The  subject  of  the  present  biogi'aphy 
was  one  of  the  great  prophets  that  from 
time  to  time  arise  in  oiu*  democracy'  to 
bloA\'  the  trumpet  of  alarm  and  point  to 
the  precipice  toAvard  Avhich  the  headlong 
career  of  our  poAver  and  prosperitj-  seems 
to  be  sweeping  on.  Clear-sighted  and  fear- 
less, Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  pointed  out 
the  dangers  of  monopoly  and  the  threat- 
ening power  of  inflated  trusts  until  he 
caused  a  reaction  to  set  in.  The  American 
people  when  they  find  that  they  are  being 
deluded  or  betrayed  rise  up  at  once  to  put 
an  end  to  the  reign  of  falsehood  and  Avrong. 
For  a  long  time  the  general  public  looked 
on  at  rapidly  created  fortunes  and  felt 
proud  of  the  immense  wealth  of  indiA'iduals. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Avas  not  among  those  Avho  re- 
joiced in  the  triumphs  of  monopoly,  as  if  it 
could  bo  considered  a  national  boast.  He 
proceeded  Avith  steady  nerve  and  single  eye 
to  expose  the  clay  feet  of  the  gohU-n  imag(\ 
He  was  Avell  equiinxnl  for  his  Avork. 

Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  Avas  born  in  Ncav 
York  City  in  1847.  He  early  developed  a 
taste  for  the  science  of  jwlitical  ecoiu)my 
and  aft(>r  graduating  at  Columbia  College 
became  a  brilliant  lecturer  on  this  subject, 
Avhich  to  him  Avas  much  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  merely  academic  attainment.  His 
deductions  from  the  postulates  of  this 
science  became  burning  con A'ict  ions,  and  in 
1881  he  sounded  his  first  note  of  Avarning 
in  an  epoch-making  article  in  The  Atlantic 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Knowledge  is  the  straight 
road  to  a  thinking  job 

Efficiency  engineers  have  proved  that  not  more  than  one  man  in  ten  uses  ideas  in  his 
work.  The  ordinary  man  lives  in  a  circle  of  routine,  doing  what  some  thinker  tells 
him  to  do,  and  letting  his  unused  mental  powers  go  to  waste.  Nine  out  of  ten  men 
never  rise — and  they  wonder  why. 

But  the  tenth  man  knows  that  success  comes  from  energy  mixed  with  ideas.  He 
makes  clear  thinking  a  daily  habit.      Men  like  this  rise  to  the  thinking  jobs. 

Be  a  tenth  man!  Read — and  make  your  reading  count.  Learn  how  to  think  with 
breadth  and  power. 

And  then  the  road  to  a  thinker's  job  will  be  both  straight  and  short. 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 


This  famous  bookshelf — the  crowning  achievement  of 
Dr.  Eliot's  long  career  as  an  educator — contains  within 
the  smallest  possible  compass  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  uni- 
versity education. 

Develop  Mental  Power 

Read  this  library,  and  you  will  know  what  the  greatest 
thinkers  that  ever  lived  have  said  and  written.  You  will 
have  the  breadth  of  vision  that  comes  from  wide  and  accu- 
rate knowledge. 

We  have  just  published  a  new  and  popular  edition  of 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  (The  Harvard  Clas- 


sics). The  low  price  of  this  new  edition,  under  our  little- 
at-a-time  payment  plan,  puts  this  famous  library  within 
reach  of  everybody. 

64-Page  Book  Free 

If  you  do  not  own  one  of  the  de  luxe  editions — 
thousands  of  which  have  been  sold — you  should  write  at 
once  for  our  64-page  descriptive  book.  This  attractive 
and  interesting  little  book  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
Five-Foot  Shelf.  At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you 
particulars  of  the  new  Popular  ^.. »_..._.._.__._, 
Edition  with  prices  and  terms.  / 


We  want  a  few  experienced  special  representatives  in  good  localities 
to  represent  us  in  the  distribution  of  the  Popular  Edition.  Write  direct 
to  our  main  office  in  New  York  or  apply  personally  to  any  branch  office 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 


l.ti.  I)ii:.-t  :-« 

/        p.    F.    Collier  &    Son,  Inc. 
y  416  W.   13th  St..  New  York 

/    Please  send  me  by  mail,  free  of  charge. 
/    the  64-page  book  describing;  The  Harvard 
/    Classics,   Dr.   Eliot's    Five-Foot    Shelf    of 
/    Books. 
/ 
/ 
^     .\  lll/W 
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t  opyrtAAt  tl^AJ9iJbt/ 
The  BVD.  CotnjHtty 

The  Fanless  Man 
Wears  B.  V.  D. 

WHILE  others  ply  fans  and  mop  faces,  mum- 
bling  and  grumbling  at  the  heat,  the  wearer 
of  B.  V.  D.  is  coolest.      In  his  Loose  Fitting 
B.  V.  I).  Coat  Cut  Undershirt,  Knee  Length  Drawers 
or   Union   Suit  he  is  free  from  the  irritating  discomforts  of  summer  heat. 

B.  V.  D.  Underwear  is  made  of  light,  durable  woven  materials,  soft  to  the  skin. 
Quality  of  fabrics,  true-to-size  fit,  careful  workmanship  and  long  wear  are  assured  and 
insured  bv 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c, 
75c,  Ji.oo  and  J1.50  the  gar- 
ment. 


This  Rei/  M'oven  Label 
MADEToRThfE 


B.VD. 


!J 


B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  f  Pat.  U. 
S.  A.  April  30th,  iqo;.)  $i.oo. 
$1.50.  ii2.oo,  S3. 00  and  S;.oo  the 
suit. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


(Trade  Mark-   h'cg-.    L'.  S.  Pat.  Off.   and  Fore:«:ii    Coinifrics.) 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

London  Selling  Agency  :    66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


Built  any 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

L_        Complete      Painted     ReaOy  to  Set  Up       ^ 


<;:iriiK<'.'4i  Ktorp.s.Cliiii'<*lieH.  McIiooI-IIoiix'.m,  I'la.t  li<>ii»if!<.  Ktiiflio.ote, 

Built  in  sections. convcniL'nt  foi-  liandling  and  an*  f]uirklv  an«l  easily  erected  simply  by  lH)ltini.' 
sertinns  tugether.  Skille<l  lalwir  is  nut  necessary  t«t  set  tluMii  up.  as  all  sections  arc  nutnlicreil 
and  evcrytluMkr  fits.  Built  i>f  ^tr»t-cln^s  niat<*riai  in  the  liiriiest  and  best  portable  house  factory 
in  America.  BuitdinKs  are  snitstantial  and  a;,  duralile  a^  if  built  on  the  Kroun<l  l)y  local  con- 
tract..ri  Are  handsomer  and  CDST  Ml'l'll  I.KSS  \Vi'  build  Imuses  to  meet  every  require- 
liK-iit       We  pav  freik'ht       Art  catal.'k;  liv  mail  mii   rtcript  of  4c  >tamps 

WYCEOFF  LUMBER  &.  MFQ.  CO.,  408  Lehigh  Street,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


Saves  Time — 

Prevents 

Elrrors 


For  Rapid  Adding  and  Figuring 

The  Comptometer  is  to  the  bookkceper.blll  clerk  or  accountant  what 

the  typewriter  is  to  the  correspondent— an  economic  necessity. 

Time  spent  on  figure  work  that  a  machine  will  do  quicker, 

easier  and  more  accurately  is  needless  waste  of  mental  energy. 


ADDS 
MULTIPLIES 


DIVIDES 
SUBTRAQS 


Wonderfully  rapid  and  accurate  on  addition— anyone  with  a  little 
practice  can  do  two  hours'  work  in  one.    Simply  press  the  keys— the 
machine  docs  the  rest. 

Being  exclusively  key  operated—  no  lever  to  pull  —  it  makes  swift  work    of 
rxti-nding  and  checking  bills,  inventories— handles  fractions  and  chain  discounts 
as  easily  as  whole  numbers;   prorates  costs,  figures  percentages,  etc. 
Why  not  let  us  send  you  a  Comptometer  on  trial— no  expense,  no  obligation.     Write  us  now.    Ask 
for  copy  of  "Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation." 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFC  CO.,    1731  N.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Monthly.  This  article  at  once  appealed  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 
It  exposed  unflinchingly  the  menace  of 
overaccnmiilated  wealth.  The  tone  was 
(■;i  11(11(1  atid  sincere,  the  argument  irref- 
ragable. "The  8tory  of  a  Great  Monop- 
oly" became  the  text  of  reformers,  as 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  at  one  time  was  the 
text  of  abolitionists.  Mr.  Lloyd  subse- 
quently did  good  work  as  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Free-trade  League.  His  idealism 
never  grew  weary,  his  hand  never  dropt 
the  pen  in  disgust.  He  believed  that  Amer- 
icans would  eventually  win  a  cooperate 
commonwealth.  In  his  note-book  of  1902 
he  Avrote:  "It  is  but  natural  that  we  who 
foresee  this  day  should  ache  to  have  it 
come  in  our  time."  If  he  did  not  live  to 
see  it  come  he  lived  at  any  rate  to  see  the 
tide  turn  and  a  deliberate  movement  of 
public  opinion  surging  up  against  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  trusts. 

The  brother  of  the  great  enthusiast,  IMr. 
Caro  Lloyd,  has  done  a  good  and  useful 
work  in  writing  this  elaborate  biography 
of  one  who  must  be  regarded  in  some  sense 
as  a  savior  of  his  country  from  fiscal  and 
financial  dangers.  To  judge  with  what  in- 
dustry Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  labored  to  do 
his  life-work  we  have  only  to  run  over  the 
titles  of  his  voluminous  tracts,  articles, 
and  treatises.  But  the  task  he  set  himself 
to  do  was  not  merely  destructive.  After 
once  exposing  the  methods  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  he  let  it  drop.  It  became  a  dead 
issue  to  him.  "I  am  weary  of  shoveling 
filth,"  he  said.  "I  shall  do  no  more  that 
kind  of  work."  He  began  his  constructive 
work,  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  late  writings,  such 
as  "Labor  Copartnership,"  "A  Country 
Without  Strikes,"  etc.,  handled  the  press- 
ing labor  problems  in  a  positive  and  scien- 
tific style,  and  they  add  permanency  to  his 
reputation  and  furnish  text-books  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  student  of  present 
industrial  conditions. 


JUSTIN     MCCARTHY'S  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS 

McCarthy,  Justin.  Irish  Recollections.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  279.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Co.     $3  net. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  written  a 
more  extensive  review  of  contemporary 
history  in  his  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 
In  the  present  work  he  confines  himself  to 
Ireland.  He  gives  us  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  city  of  Shandon  Bells,  and 
reveals  to  us  the  inside  of  the  society  of 
Cork  City.  He  finds  also  a  wonderful 
re\(>la(i()n  in  his  description  of  the  Irish 
mind  and  heart,  which  awakes  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  character  of  the  peopU^ 
who  have  always  complained  of  oppression. 
In  his  account  of  "The  Harp  of  Erin,"  he 
gi\es  a  very  vivid  estimate  of  Thomas 
Moore: 

"The  fame,  and  most  certainly  the  poj)- 
ularity  of  Moore,  must  forever  rest  chi(>fly 
on  his  '  Irish  Melodies.'  His  longer  and 
mon>  ambitious  poems,  such  as  '  Lalla 
Kookh'  and  'The  Loves  of  the  Angels," 
never  found  a  very  high  place  in  the  age 
wliicii  brought  out  a  BjTon,  a  Shelley,  and 
a  Wordsworth,  while  his  prose  works — 
historical,  biographical,  or  merely  humor- 
ous -  however     interesting     or     useful     in 
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themselves,  can  not  be  said  to  add  any- 
thing to  his  national  or  his  international 
fame.  HJs  songs  are  not,  indeed,  so  uni- 
versally popular  as  they  were  in  my 
younger  days  among  Irish  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  even  in  Eng- 
lish concert-halls  and  drawing-rooms.  But 
their  words  and  their  music  still  live  and 
linger  in  Irish  honies  and  hearts  all  over 
the  world,  and  will  ever  be  associated  with 
the  modern  history  of  Ireland." 

We  are  grateful,  also,  for  his  description 
of  the  valor  of  the  Irish  soldier  and  again 
for  his  vindication  of  the  character  of 
Daniel  O'C'onnell.  In  a  general  way  he 
describes  the  Victorian  era,  as  we  have 
seen  in  other  works  a  description  of  th(> 
literary  era  of  Queen  Anne,  and  also  of  the 
political  and  literary  character  of  the  Han- 
overian period  under  the  Georges.  The 
Victorian  era  he  describes  as  being  one  of 
the  noblest  and  purest  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  as  in  many  ways  it  must 
be  so  esteemed.  He,  himself,  of  course, 
met  all  the  giants  of  that  time,  and  there  is 
something  in  it  of  himself  which  makes 
him  worthy  to  be  accounted  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  age. 

This  work  will  be  taken  up  and  read  by 
a  great  many  people  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  political  hfe,  the  intellectual  dis- 
coveries, and  the  scientific  explorations  of 
the  last  century,  w^hich  certainly  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
author's  charming  style,  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic temper  of  mind,  make  this  book 
worthy  (to  use  the  words  of  a  famous 
writer)  to  be  carried  in  the  bosom  of  all 
those  who  love  what  is  just,  truthful,  and 
eloquent. 

OTHER  RECENT   BOOKS 

Thomson,  William  Hanna.  Life  and  Times  of 
the  Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  pp.  285.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company. 

From  Dr.  Thomson's  title  one  might  ex- 
pect an  exhaustive  tome  produced  bj' 
weighty  German  scholarship  wath  cross- 
references,  critical  foot-notes,  and  appen- 
dices discussing  the  omission  of  "jot"  in 
Genesis  x,  y,  and  the  like.  But  once  past 
the  cover  and  the  title-page  one  finds  a  col- 
lection of  brief  articles  and  essays  on  Bib- 
lical topics.  Thej^  have  been  previously  pub- 
lished in  The  Designer.  The  central  thread 
is  the  author's  recollections  of  his  trip  to 
Palestine  with  his  father  over  fifty  years  ago. 
The  book  thus  forms  in  part  a  supplement 
to  Rev.  William  McClure  Thomson's  well- 
known  book  of  two-score  years  ago — "The 
Land  and  the  Book."  This  book  was  one 
of  the  earliest  ventures  into  the  field  of  the 
historical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  enjoyed  a  very  wide  popularity.  It  has 
become  a  classic  of  its  kind.  The  present 
supplement  is  naturally  not  an  effort  to 
bring  the  earlier  work  up  to  date  even  tho 
the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to 
patriarchal  days.  Yet  perhaps  he  does, 
for  if  the  book  of  Job  can  come  in  as  read 
by  Moses  in  the  tents  of  Jethro,  what  can 
be  excluded  from  the  period  of  the  fathers 
of  Israel?  The  author  has  rejected  the 
chronology  of  Bishop  Ussher  and  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch — 
whereat  orthodox  brethren  will  tread  wa- 
rily, while  critical  students  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  substitution  of  Joseph  for 
Moses  as  the  literary  genius  and  in  the 
author's  assurance  that  "every  book  of  the 
New  Testament  except  the  fourth  gospel 
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Nature's  Storehouse 
of  Health 

IF  YOU   knew  the  wonderful  tonic,  blood  buildinor,  energy 
yielding  qualities  which   Nature  has  stored   away  in  old- 
fashioned  purple  Concord  Grapes,  you  would  drink  more 
grape  juice — 

— With  meals  and  between   meals,  at  home  and  whenever 
you  stop  at  a   fountain  to  quench  hot  weather  thirst — 
— always  ordering 
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Grape  Juice 

The  Famllij  Drink 
Bottled  Where  the  Best  Grapes  Grow 

— to  insure  the  richest,  finest,  purest,  most  delicious  grape  juice 
it  is  possible  to  produce. 

For  all  the  magic  grape  chemistry  which  sends  thousands  of 
health  seekers  to  the  famous  foreign  grape  "cures"  every  year  comes 
to  you,  undiluted  and  unsweetened,  in  all  its  natural  richness,  in 
Armour's  Grape  Juice. 

The  Armour  Grape  Juice  Plants,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Concord  Grape  growing  sections,  command  the  cream  of  each 
season's  crop. 

Each  day's  picking  goes  to  the  press ///^Z  ^/rtj — grapes  are  never 
held  over  to  wilt  and  wither. 

All  the  original  freshness  and  flavor  is  retained  by  sterilization  and 
air  tight  bottling. 

Armour's  Grape  Juice  is  pure  grape  essence — the  most  delicious, 
refreshing  and  beneficial  of  all  beverages. 

Armour's  Grape  Juice  is  sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  at  foun- 
tains, buffets  and  clubs.  It  will  help  you  resist  the  enervation  of 
long  sultry  summer  days. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  dozen 
pints  for  |3,  express  prepaid.  Address  Armour  and  Company,  Dept. 
161,  Chicago. 

ARMOUR  *^^  COMPANY 
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was  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem." 
Yet  aside  from  these  and  a  few  similar  dog- 
matisins  the  aneedotes  throw  some  inter- 
estinff  fleams  of  li^ht  on  Palestinian  cus- 
toms, while  the  untenahility  of  some  of  the 
older  theories  of  the  Bible  is  often  presented 
clearly. 

Lear,  Edward.  Tho  Complete  Nonsense  Book. 
8vo,  pp.  129.     New  York:    Ouffield   &  ('o.     $2.50. 

The  Kmpcror  Klaj,'al)alus  ofTcn-d  a 
vast  reward  to  the  man  who  would  dis- 
eover  a  new  pleasure.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Kinptror's  ideji  of  i)leiisurc  was  limited 
and  did  not  include  literary  di'lights.  Had 
it  been  so  Lear  mif,'ht  have  carried  off  the 
prize,  for  his  friends  chiini  that  lie  invented 
the  Limerick  and  oriyinutcd  the  literature 
of  nonsense.  For  this  he  certainly  has 
earned  the  world's  jn'atitude.  Tlie  first 
edition  of  the  Xon.sense  Book  appeared  in 
1846.  The  work  has  grown  by  mau\ 
accretions.  The  present  edition  is  com- 
plete, with  an  interesting  and  eulogistic 
introduction  by  the  late  author's  personal 
friend.  Lord  Cromer. 

WoodbridKC  Elizabeth.  The  Jonathan  Papers. 
Pp.  2a:i.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      1912.     $1.25. 

Jonathan  must  have  been  an  ideal  com- 
panion if  we  can  judge  from  these  papers, 
and  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  outdoor 
sports  thai  is  not  exploited  in  these  fas- 
cinating pages  which  relate  the  author's 
e.xperiences  in  duck-shooting,  fishing,  gar- 
<lening,  and  even  walking  in  the  rain.  The 
style  is  so  spicy  and  stimulating  that  the 
readiT  just  longs  to  go  and  do  likewise;  and, 
incidentally,  he  learns  all  sorts  of  facts 
about  the  particular  si)ort  of  which  he 
reatls. 

The  book  is  vividly  alive  with  the  charm 
of  nature — the  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers, 
ponds,  and  valleys — and  each  pap(>r  reads 
like  a  poem.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  author 
is  contagious,  and  every  little  detail  of 
camp  and  country  life,  tinged  by  her  irre- 
sistible and  sympathetic  appreciati(m,  takes 
on  a  charm  and  fascination  most  alluring. 

Jarkson,  Allen  W.  The  Half-Timber  House. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  114.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast, 
&  Co.     1912.     $2  net. 

"  This  book  is  not  intended  as  a  technical 
treatise.  It  has  not  been  written  with  the 
professional  reader  in  mind,  and  is  without 
pretension  to  be  a  serious  contribution  to 
the  history  of  architt'cture.  It  is  addrest 
primarily  to  the  general  reader  having  an 
interest  in  house-building  or  to  those  who 
have    in    mind    building   for    th<'mselves." 

The  book  is  certainly  attractive,  exterior 
and  interior  alike,  and  its  interesting  facts 
are  admirably  supplemented  by  fascinating 
photograi)hs  of  old  e.xamples  of  half- 
timb«'r  work  and  also  American  adaptation 
of  the  style. 

The  differences  and  pcculiariti(>s  of  the 
various  styles  were  due  to  climate,  to 
materials  at  haiid,  and  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  civilization  uiuler  which  they  came 
into  existence,  but  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
turj'  such  differences  are  all  very  slight 
among  highly  civilized  nations. 

The  author  cites  the  gradual  develop- 
ment from  mere  utility  to  beauty  of  form, 
describes  minutely  the  growth  of  the  pres- 
ent type.  an<l  i)ointsout  errors  to  be  avoided 
and  results  to  be  desired. 

Altho  not  a  technical  work,  there  is  much 
valuable  information  imparted:  and  no 
element  of  lioine-building,  either  in  regard 
to   its  ext<Tnal   surroundings   and   adorn- 
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Essenkay  Wins  Nat 

Thousands  of  Motor 
from  Punctures 

ESSENKAY  is   the  long-         Essenkay  is  a  Revelation 


JI 


expected   invention    that    signalizes 

the  final  abandonment  of  air  in  automobile 
tires  -  the  end  of  all  tire  troubles.  It  cuts 
the  future  cost  of  casings  in  half  and  cre- 
ates a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  and 
security  that  the  public  has  not  felt— nor 
had  any  right  to  feel— since  the  automo- 
bile was  first  invented. 

Essenkay  Reduces  Upkeep 

Eliminates  Punctures 

and  Blowouts 

With  ESSENKAY  in  your 
casings  you  motor  from  month  to 
month  with  never  a  thought  of  your  tires. 

With  ESSENKAY  in  your 

casings  expensive  inner  tubes  are 
done  away  with — your  tire  bills  are  cut  in 
half. 

With  ESSENKAY  in  your 

casings  you  increase  your  tire  mile- 
age and  decrease  your  auto  upkeep. 

Nails,  glass,  tin  cans,  and 
the    like    menace    you   no    longer, 

and  motoring  becomes  the  pleasure — the 
recreation  —  the  business  asset  that  it 
shoukl  be. 

And  these  are  facts,  mark 
you,   not    claims.      From    coast   to 

coast,  thousands  of  motorists  are  using 
ESSENKAY  and  heartily,  enthusiastically 
endorse  it. 


One-Year  Guarantee 

Every  Ksscnkay  liealer  is  autliori/.eii  to 
replace  Essenkay  entirely  free  of  diai^^e  at 
any  time  within  one  year  from  ilate  of  instal- 
lation if,  when  properly  contineil  in  casings, 
it  loses  its  .shape,  crinnbles,  hardens,  becomes 
affected  by  heat  or  cold,  or  Jeteriorates  in 
anv   manner. 


Heretofore    your    tires- 

the  very  foundation  of  your   car — ^1 

have  been  its  weakest  point;  ESSEN 
KAY  makes  them  relatively  the  strongest. 
The  uncertainty,  the  doubt,  the  danger  o 
air  is  taken  away  entirely.  In  their  steac 
comes  the  confidence  —  the  safety — th 
absolute  complacency  born  of  ESSEN 
KAY. 

Pumps    become    relics    o 

the  past.     ESSENKAY— the  u^onj 

derful  substitute  of  air — is  placed  in  yoi 
tires  at  any  pressure  desired,  stays  therj 
faithfully,    and    guarantees   you   smootJ 
easy  riding. 

Essenkay  is  a  Proven  Fact 

— not  an  experiment.      Th' 

test   of  time   has    stamped    it   witi    U 

success.     Man-made  tests  have  proved 
serviceable. 


For  years,in  our  own  lab 
oratories,  we   tested  it   under   ever 

conceivable  condition.      We  know  that 
is  impervious  to  heat,  or  cold,  or  the  el 
ments.     We  know  that  it  is  proof  again^ 
acids,  chemicals,  or  gases. 

Essenkay  in  Thousamds 
of  Tires 

ESSENKAY    has    beel 

placed  in  thousands  of  tires.      Bi 


ims  m£  mouBies 


The  Essenkay  Company,  Chicago,  I 

876  Essenkay  Building  2116  Michigan  Avenj 
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ists  Welcome  Freedom 
and  Blowouts 


|irs,  little  cars,  heavy  cars,  light  cars, 
'leasure  cars,  commercial  trucks — we  filled 
Very  tire,  without  discrimination,  then 
.ade  the  owners  test  it  as  they  would. 
;'hey  went  at  it  with  a  will.  No  test  was 
1)0  severe,  no  trial  too  rigorous. 

They    ran    their    cars    in 
Clin  and   snow,   summer   and   win- 

'|;r,  fair  weather  and  foul.     Rutty  roads, 
)cky  roads,  car  tracks,  and  the  like  had 
.3  effect   on    ESSEN  KAY.      The   cars 
)'*:n  over  all  kinds  of  roads;   at  night  they 
^.sted  in  heated  garages — yet  their  tires 
:;ver  flattened.     There  were  no  percep- 
tible   dents    or     bumps.      ESSENKAY 
ft;ver  faltered. 


a 

or  a 


Nor    was    this     simply 
{  iperiicial    test     of    a    week 
■  onth. 

fein  Use  for  Years  and  Still 
Making  Records 

L    One   year,  two   years,  five 
irars,  came  and  went.      Tire   after 

I  e  went  into  the  discard,  worn  down  to 
^h  last  thread.     Yet   ESSENKAY  still 

)od  up — still  lived — still  made  good, 
"iransferred  to  newer  tires,  it  still  rode  on 

though  perpetual. 

>     And    this  is    the  strangest 
ing  of  all  :      As   yet  we    cannot 

:l  (even  today)  just  how  long  ESSEN- 
£^1'\Y  will  last.  It  outlasts  and  outlives 
II i  after  tire,  yet  exhibits  no  perceptible 

)  n  of  wear  and  tear. 


Essenkay  Has  Come  to  Stay 

We  have  staked  $500,000 
and  our  business  future  on  it. 

Men — successful  business 
men — representing  a  combined  cap- 
ital of  $7,000,000  are  behind  it.  Here 
alone  is  undisputable  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence, its  merit. 

Install  Essenkay  Today 

Don't  surmise — don't  in- 
fer —  get    ESSENKAY    in    your 

tires  without  delay.  Learn  something 
about  the  freedom  from  tire  trouble. 
Watch  your  upkeep  bills  decrease.  Get 
some  of  the  real  pleasure  of  motoring. 

Essenkay  Sold  Everywhere 
on  50  Days*  Trial 

There  is  an   ESSENKAY 

dealer  in  your  town  waiting  to  wait 

on  you  now.  If  you  can't  locate  him, 
write  us — we'll  furnish  his  business  ad- 
dress. And  if  you  have  any  question  to 
ask — any  tire  problem  to  solve — send  it 
along — we'll  help  you. 

Just  keep  this  one  big  fact 
in     mind :     Thousands    are     using 

ESSENKAY.  Sooner  or  later  you'll 
come  to  it  too.  Why  waste  valuable  time? 
Why  waste  money  on  tires?  Get  the 
complete  "Remarkable  Story  of  ESSEN- 
KAY." Clip  the  coupon,  fill  it  in  this 
instant — mail  it. 


le  Essenkay  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


Essenkay  Building 


2116  Michigan  Avenue 


CAR  OWNER'S  COUPON 

Tilt;  Essenkay  Co.,  87fi  Kssenkay  I'ldu., 

2116  I\liclii|»-an  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  all  the  (acts.    Please  send  me  your 
illustrated  booklet.  The  Remarkable  Storj'  of  Essenkay. 

Name 

St.  and  No 

.Size  of  Tires City 

My  car  is  a State  


IM 


mont  or  inner  furnishings,  is  omitted  in  the 
convincing  suggestions  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  subject  thoroughly  iuid  artb^tie- 
ally  and  who  charms  and  inspires  his 
readers. 

Janvier,  Thomas  A.  From  the  South  of  France. 
Pp.  23.'>.  New  York  and  I.,ondon:  Harper  &  Bros. 
1912.     $1.20. 

Tliere  is  as  much  individuality  al)out 
stories  as  people  and  Thomas  .Janvier  has 
a  style  quite  unitpie.  The  five  novelettes 
included  in  this  collection  have  for  a  hack- 
ground  \\u'  "smiling  land  of  Provence," 
and  he  has  told  them  with  his  customary 
charm  and  clever  maniixdation  of  surpri- 
zing situations.  His  diction  is  most  digni- 
fied and  refined,  almost  formal  at  times, 
but  the  sjjirit  of  futi  pervades  them  all.  and 
the  author's  keen  sen.se  of  humor  is  evi- 
dent at  every  turn. 

A  Thomas  .lanvier  story  means  for  tlie 
reader  a  good  laugh,  but  it  never  involves 
any  disagreeabla  innuendo,  nor  any  bitter, 
sarcastic  criticism,  only  pure  fun,  and  no 
one  can  make  a  cat  or  a  dog  into  a  success- 
ful comedian  as  can  this  lovable  author,  in 
proof  of  which  statement  we  advise  a  care- 
ful contem})lation  of  "The  Poodle  of  Mon- 
sieur Gaillard"  or  "Madame  .Jolicopur'.s 
Cat."' 

Rowley,  Charles.  Fifty  Years  of  Work  without 
Wages.  8vo,  pp.  2.'J0.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
StouKhton.     J3  net. 

Th(!  memoir  class  of  book  seems  to  be 
coming  into  greater  favor  than  ever  with 
the  pul)lishers  and  with  the  public.  Mr. 
liowley's  jx'r.sonal  reminiscences  form  the 
stuff  and  substance  of  this  volume.  Horn 
in  Lancashire  he  sings  loudly  the  prai.ses 
of  that  country  and  of  the  district  in  gen- 
eral. He  does  not  shrink  from  describing 
the  treeless  coal  country  where  there  are 
no  fields,  but  where  there  have  been  l)orn 
such  men  as  Cobden,  the  Manchester 
alderman  where  De  (^uincey,  Mrs.  (Jas- 
kell.  and  John  Dalton,  the  father  of  modern 
chemistry,  whose  statue  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Manchester  town  hall,  rose 
to  fame.  The  present  author  is  a  charac- 
teristic Lancashire  man,  sturdy,  alert- 
mitidecLand  aggressive.  He  seems  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  most  of  the  eminent 
north-country  men  of  the  day,  and,  indeed, 
in  traveling  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Kngland's  most  famous  artists,  and  boldly 
gives  his  estimate  of  the  work  and  charac- 
ter of  men  like  Maddox  Brown,  William 
Morris,  and  llolman  Hunt.  H<!  ev(>n  en- 
joyed th(>  friendship  of  the  Itussian  refugees 
of  Fit/,-Roy  Square,  such  as  Kropotkin, 
Father  (iai)on,  and  the  man  he  speaks  of 
as  "  one  of  the  finest  escaped  refugees," 
"  my  friend,  Dr.  Soskiss,  w'ho  niarried  a 
ward  of  mine."  .\11,  however,  who  are 
interested  in  Mr.  Howley  and  appreciat^e 
his  brisk  and  })reezy  style  must  al.so  be 
interested  in  his  friends,  some  of  whom 
enjoy  no  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
His  notices  of  these  friends  range  in  length 
from  thirteen  lines  to  a  whole  cha|)ter:  but 
the  main  thread  of  this  autobiograjjliical 
olla  podrifia  is  given  und(T  the  broad  head- 
ing of  the  "  Hungry  P>a,  when  povcTty 
and  i)rivation  was  the  lot  of  the  Lanca- 
shire workers  ";  the  Fighting  Fifties,  that 
is,  the  period  of  the  Corn  Law  agitation; 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny; 
the  Municipal  Kra  during  which  Manchester 
undoubtedly  carried  out  Municipal  Social- 
ism in  a  more  complete  fashion  than  any 
communitv  known  to  us.     The  rest  of  the 
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To-day's  Ford  is  to- 
morrow's car.  The 
buying  world  has  at  last 
come  to  understand 
that  excessive  weight  in 
an  automobile  spells 
danger  —  and  needless 
expense.  To-day's 
light,  strong,  Vana- 
dium-built Ford  is  to- 
morrow's car. 


More  than  75,000  new  Fords  ^o  into  service  this 
season — a  proof  that  they  must  be  right.  Three 
passenger  Roadster  5590 — five  passenger  touring 
car  S690 — delivery  car  S700  —  f.o.b.  Detroit, 
with  all  equipment.  Catalogue — and  name  of 
nearest  representative — from  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


THt  HEALTH  MERRY-GOROUND 
-^    keeps  children  healthy 


Children  never  tire  of  the  Health  Merry-go-Round, 

It  chives  them  healthfol  oat-door  amasemcDt  at  home — 

fresh  air  and  exercise  that  develops    their   muscles, 
["his  machine  is  strongly  built  of  seasoned  liardwood, 

iron  and  steel  and  is 

repair-proof,    liisan 

fi   oriKim.  lit  ti.  tlur  lawn 

K»^rj    machine    iriinr* 

I  ^r*^  nntpod.  .Sent  on  Krpe 

*    •    Trial.       Mon.y    ri- 

fiiii'liMl  if  not  satisfactory  . 

Ilralth  ^frry  fto.Knnnfl  Co., 

n^p'.  •.ill,  tjiiiiiry.  111..  I .  s.  A. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

iln  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1912  bicy- 
cle.    IVriU/or  special  ojfer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  ^m  4^  ^97 
1912  Models         ^#«#««»^iC# 

with  Ccia^ter  Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1910  &  1911  Models  tf7tfACfO 
all  of  best  makes...  *P  '  "»  qt  a  ^ 
100   Second -Hand    Whee/s 

All  makes  and  models,  ^^^      ^O 

KOod  as  new iff  J  *0  ^tf 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

^'^'<:Ship  on  Approval  T""i. 

t^r/^i'sif,     t^iy  '  .  .      -     ■ 
/  o 


^louf    a 
\cent    dt-/'i>sif,    fay    ric    f'-rnzht^    and    allow 

^10  DAY^S    FREE    TRIAL. 

'IRES,  coaster  brake  rearwheels,  lamps. 
^sundries,  p.arts  and  repairs  f..rall  makes  of  bicycles  at 
al/  usual  prices.    DO   NOT  BUY  until   you  get  our 
catalne'ips  and  offer.     Write  ri'^v. 

Mi:\i>  <'V(-i.io  r«>.        u<-i>t.  .%-i7-j     4'iii«.\<;o 


ft//.<««. 


Insist  on  the  name 

BISSELUS 


"Cyco"  BALL 
BEAR ING 


The  name  BISSELL'S  has  for  thirty-six 
years  typified  the  best  Carpet  Sweeper 

Gver  made,  hence  when  you  purchase  a  sweeper  don't 

hf  satisfied  with  a   "just  as  good"  kind,  when  the  best 

will  cost  you  but  a  trifle  more.      Insist  that  the  sweeper 

yoii  buy  bears  the  name  BISSF.LL'S  "Cyco"  BALL  BEARINC. 

as  this  name  fjiiarantees  to  you  diirabihty,  hght  ninninn,  thorough 

■-weeping,  no  dust,  as  well  as  preservation    of    carpets    and    rugs. 

lli-.M-H\  "Cyco"  Hall  Bearing  is  o\ir  very    latest  and  most  highly  per- 

.  fected  machine  and  is  on  sale  with  all  the  leading  trade  of  the  country. 

I  ri'i--.  *27;  to  #V7v     Writi*  fur  booklet,  "Easy,  Economical,  Sanitary  Siveefiint;" 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  COMPANY.  Dept.  38A.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Lsriett  ExclutJTe  Carpet  Sweeper  Manafactorert  in  the  World  ''^^ 


work  consists  of  a  light  and  readable 
account  of  eminent  artists  and  others,  and 
is  attractive  because  of  the  strong  per- 
sonality of  the  author  therein  revealed. 
If  the  work  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
scrappy,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  up  for  a  few 
moments'  reading.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, altho  most  of  the  pictures  must  be 
very  familiar. 

Pryde,  David.  What  Books  to  Read  and  How 
to  Read.  A  new  edition.  With  an  introduction  and 
classified  lists  of  1,700  standard  books,  ancient  and 
modern,  by  Francis  W.  Halsey.  Illustrated  with 
portrait.  12mo,  pp.  204.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.     75  cents  net. 

A  most  useful  little  volume  is  this  work 
of  Dr.  Pryde's,  long  out  of  print,  and  now 
wisely  rescued  from  a  place  among  the 
submerged.  It  should  long  serve  as  an 
excellent  guide  to  young  men  and  women, 
who  feel  that  in  the  present  multiplication 
of  reading-matter  they  find  themselves 
"in  wandering  mazes  lost."  Dr.  Pryde 
shows  how  a  book  is  first  to  be  tasted,  and 
then  read  and  mastered,  its  facts  or  the  im- 
pression it  produces  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  be  afterward  put  into  the  reader's 
oAvn  language.  A  valuable  addition  to  the 
work  is  the  bibliography  of  1,700  standard 
books  in  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
In  comprehensiveness  and  catholicity  of 
taste  the  work  may  be  in  general  com- 
mended. 

Scudder,  Vida  D.  Socialism  and  Character. 
Cloth,  pp.  431.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Attitudes  toward  Socialism,  like  Caesar's 
Gallic  province,  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts — first,  that  which,  blindly  seeing  no 
errors  within  the  socialistic  propaganda 
and  all  evil  w^ithout,  blatantlj'  blares  out  its 
adherence  to  the  scarlet  standard;  second- 
ly, that  which  with  equal  blindness  and 
equallj'  blatant  blare  condemns  Socialism 
root  and  branch;  and,  thirdly,  that  which, 
seated  on  the  fence  and  finding  it  com- 
fortable, remarks  with  the  solemn  pro- 
fundity of  ignorance,  "  it  might,  and  then 
again — it  mightn't."  But  the  boundaries 
between  these  divisions,  as  in  Gaul,  are 
not  trigonometrically  surveyed,  and  there 
is  still  room  left  for  a  small  but  commend- 
ably  courageous  group  which  in  seeking 
really  to  understand  Socialism  brings  with 
it  an  appreciation  of  life  as  a  whole.  An 
exposition  by  one  of  such  a  point  of  view 
is  Miss  Scudder's  latest  book.  In  it  she 
traces  the  dilemmas  of  our  modern  life, 
not  only  in  its  economics,  but  also  in  its 
ideals  and  religion,  and  sets  forth  both  the 
significant  factors  in  Socialism  as  a  solution 
and  the  relation  of  the  social  ideal  of  the 
future  to  the  future  character  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  future  religion.  Both  the 
blind  Socialist  and  the  blind  anti-Socialist 
will  find  in  it  phrases  to  fling  at  each  other's 
heads,  but  Miss  Scudder's  delightful 
literary  style  will  draw  them  on  to  clearer 
vision  and  better  fe(»ling,  while  the  in- 
(lilT(>rent  man,  should  he  by  happy  accident 
pick  up  the  book,  will  be  fascinated  and 
aroused.  The  section  on  the  religious 
aspects  of  Socialism  should  be  an  eye- 
opener  for  irreligious  Socialists  and  un- 
social religionists.  The  literary  qualities 
of  the  book  are  unusual  in  the  fertility  of 
apt  expression,  and  the  richness  of  allusion. 


Battered.— Slasher— "  Been  in  a  fight  ?" 
Mashkk — "  No.     I  tried  to  flirt  with  a 
pretty  sufifragette." — Judge. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


FROM    FARO-TABLE    TO  SENATE 

MISSISSIPPI  has  its  "  Jawn  Shawp  " 
Williams,  Wisconsin  its  "  Battling 
Bob  "  LaFollette,  South  Carolina  its  Bon 
Tillman,  and  Arkansas  its  Jeff  Davis  of 
versatile  talents  and  emotions,  but  none  of 
these  States  has  in  the  Senate  a  representa- 
tive more  typical  of  his  particular  envi- 
ronment than  George  Wingfield,  who  was 
recently  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  Nixon  of  Nevada.  Wingfield,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Press,  and  other 
leading  dailies,  is  a  true  representative 
of  what  remains  of  the  "  wild  and  woolly  " 
West.  He  is  described  as.one  of  the  best 
known  gun  men  and  gamblers  in  the 
Golden  West,  and,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  his  appointment  to  a  seat  in 
what  some  folks  call  "  the  most  august 
deliberative  body  in  the  world  "  has  not 
caused  him  to  turn  his  back  on  his  old 
environment  and  his  reckless  associates. 
Altho  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune  of 
perhaps  fifteen  million  dollars  has  given 
him  prestige  which  puts  him  in  the  Midas 
class  of  Western  financier-politicians,  we 
read  that  he  still  holds  on  to  the  gambling 
business,  in  Tonopah,  which  has  been  a 
big  source  of  revenue  for  several  years. 
Whether  he  Avill  be  as  successful  working 
side  by  side  with  such  minds  as  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Elihu  Root,  and  John  Sharp 
Williams  remains  to  be  seen.  The  story  of 
his  picturesque  rise  from  cowboy-gambler 
to  United  States  Senator,  as  told  in  The 
Press,  follows: 

Wingfield  is  the  leading  gambler  of  the 
West.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  Tonopah 
Club,  where  the  biggest  of  all  the  Nevada 
tigers  has  its  lair.  The  "  tiger  "  attains 
its  largest  growth  in  Nevada  just  at  pres- 
ent. Wingfield  is  the  pale,  iron-nerved 
type  of  man  that  once  used  to  be  common 
on  the  Mississippi  River  steamboats  and 
in  the  dealer's  chair  of  Western  faro-banks, 
but  which  now  is  fast  disappearing.  Altho 
his  reputation  as  a  "  gun  man  "  extends  to 
the  farthest  frontiers,  he  is  said  never  to 
seek  a  quarrel.  When  one  is  thrust  upon 
him,  however,  none  ever  has  been  quicker 
on  the  trigger  than  he.  With  the  lethal 
weapons  used  in  the  games  of  high  finance 
he  is  reputed  to  be  equally  swift  and  sure. 
He  is  thirty-six  years  old,  and  his  fortune 
is  estimated  at  all  the  way  from  .S12,000,000 
to  three  times  that  amount. 

It  is  no  especial  wonder  that  Wingfield 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Nixon.  He  and 
Nixon  were  partners  for  years  in  various 
enterprises,  and  each  amassed  much 
wealth.  Together  they  practically  con- 
trolled the  politics  of  Nevada.  Up  to  not 
long  ago  gambling  was  a  recognized  and 
perfectly  legal  business  or  industry  in 
Nevada.  It  was  protected  by  law.  It  no 
longer  is  legalized,  but  it  goes  on  just  as  of 
old.  Out  in  Nevada  it  is  not  considered 
anything  against  a  man  to  gamble  or  even 
to  own  a  gambling-house  or  to  conduct  one. 
Senator  Wingfield,  is  interested  in  mining 


A  plain  talk  on  Carbon  Deposit. 


There  are  three  mistaken  ideas  on 
carbon  deposit — 

(1)  Light  colored  oil  is  commonly 
supposed  to  leave  the  least  carbon  deposit. 

(2)  Heavy-bodied  oils  are  often  avoided 
throutjh  fear  of  excessive  carbon  deposit. 

(3)  Claims  that  some  lubricating  oils  are 
non-carbon ' '    are    often  accepted    as 

sound. 

Our  experience  has  clearly  shown  that: 

(1)  Color  is  an  unsafe  guide  in  de- 
termining  the  amount  of  carbon  in  an 
oil. 

(2)  The  body  of  the  oil  does  not  de- 
termine the  amount  of  carbon  deposit. 
The  heaviest  oil  that  can  be  properly  used 
gives  the  most  efficient  automobile  lubri- 
cation. 

(i)  "  Non-carbon  "  oils  do  not  exist. 
Lubricating  oils  are  a  hydro-carbon  prod- 
uct. Were  all  carbon  eliminated,  i/ie  oi. 
could  not  lubricate.  'Y\\^free  carbon  is  the 
only  carbon  that  can  be  safely  removed. 

The  amount  of  carbon  deposited  in  the 
cylinders  depends  partly  on  the  carbiiretion  and 
gasoline  combustion,  partly  on  the  oil,  partly 
on  its  fitness  for  the  car. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  the  layman  tries  to 
comprehend  carbon  deposit,  the  more  he  is  be- 
wildered.    He  needs  authoritative  guidance. 

E(}uipped  with  the  experience  gainetl  from  our 
authoritative  position  in  lubrication,  we  studied 
every  make  of  American  automobile  and  many 
foreign  makes. 

We  found  that  no  one  grade  of  lubricating  oil 
would  suit  all  cars.  We  produced  our  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  in  several  grades,  and  prepared  a 
schedule  showing  the  correct  grade  for  each  make 
of  car. 

The  com])lete  schedule  (printed  in  part  on  the 
right)  will  be  mailed  you  on  request. 

We  refined  and  filtered  these  oils  to  remove 
free  carbon.  Aside  from  furnishing  the  correct 
oil  for  each  car,  that  is  the  most  that  any  pro- 
ducer can  do  toward  eliminating  carbon  deposit. 

We  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, that  these  oils  establish  a  world  standard 
for  automobile  lubrication. 


A  giiide  to  correct  Automo- 
bile lubrication 

Kiplanatlon  i  In  itw  trlitMlnl.*  th<>  l'ti<  r  op|K>aitc  tho  car  iu* 
cliraW-fl  tltr  rrii<l**  uf  (iarKoytf  llotnloil  thnt  flhuuld  bo  us«d. 
For  exsinpli'.  "A"  iiwaiii  "  OarL'tiTle  Uohilnil  A."  "Arc.** 
nK>ftni    '*  Oarrfiylc  Mohiloil    Arctic  Fi>r  all  electric  Tt<hirlpi 

use   OarifMyli'    Blohtlnil    A.     The    ri-cominrridatinni  cnT«*r    both 


Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Oargoyli-  Mobiloils  arp  put  up  in  barrels.  h»lf-li»rrolj.  in  S  and 
gallon  sialcd  wliiti-  rsns      Tli.y  ar.-  naun-d  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Sr 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  D." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  E." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  Arctic." 

All  are  branded  with  tho  GarEoylc.  whirh  is  our  mark  of  manu 
factur..  Tht-y  aro  handled  by  the  hicher  class  garjK.s.  aulosuppl, 
stores  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 

VACUUM    OIL    CO.,  Rochester,    U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices,   29   Broadway,   New  York  City. 
Distributing  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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Satisfies 


^ 


There  never  was 
a  thirst  that  Coca- 
Cola  couldn't  satisfy. 
It  goes,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  to  the  dry  spot. 
And  besides  this, 


•D- 


satisfies  to  a  T  the  call 
for  something  purely 
delicious  and  deli- 
ciously  pure  —  and 
wholesome. 

Delicious 

Refreshing 

Thirst-Quenching 


Whenever 
you  tee  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


Demand  the  Genuine — 
Refuse  Substitutes 

The  Coca-Cola  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


r'  Our  new  booklet, 

*     *  %i»Xi*  t  ola    vindicntion 
al  C  bittanuuga,  fur  the  asking. 


also,  and  in  a  number  of  other  things  that 
bring  him  in  considerable  wealth.  The 
Tonopah  Club  is  said  to  yield  him  an 
aniHial  income  of  some  .S2(M),00().  How 
mucli  he  derives  from  his  other  enterprises 
is  not  known.  No  one  even  hazards  a 
guess  at  the  amount,  and  Wingfield,  one  of 
the  most  secreti\e  of  men,  never  has  given 
a  hint. 

The  rise  of  George  Wingfield  from  an 
impecunious  cowboy-gambler  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  remarkable  in  its 
swiftness.  There  are  various  \ersions  as 
to  how  he  got  his  start.  Th(>  most  wide- 
ly accepted  story,  and  one  which  Wing- 
field has  never  denied,  is  that  he  blew  into 
Tonopah,  in  1901,  with  .$1.50  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  Nixon,  the  man  he  succeeds 
in  the  Senate.  In  fact  from  that  day 
until  the  time  of  Nixon's  death,  recently, 
the  careers  of  the  two  men  ran  along  the 
same  channel.  W^ingfield  was  born,  some 
say  in  Arkansas,  others  Oregon,  and  still 
others  New  Mexico.  Until  Senator  Wing- 
field's  official  biography-  is  printed  in  the 
Blue  Book  of  Congress  no  one  will  be 
able  to  say  what  State  is  entitled  to  the 
honor.  As  a  youngster  he  became  a  eow- 
punciier,  and  later  landed  at  Golconda, 
a  mining-camp  near  Winnemucca,  Nev. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  Nixon, 
who,  until  his  election  as  Senator,  in  1904, 
was  president  of  a  bank  at  Winnemucca, 
a  way  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Nixon  Avas  also  the  "  State  agent  "  for  that 
railway.  At  Golconda  and  at  Winne- 
mucca Wingfield  bet  on  the  cards  in  faro- 
banks  consistently  and  carefully,  but  with 
varying  fortunes,  for  then,  as  now  and  as 
always,  a  square  game  is  merely  a  tradition, 
He  did  a  little  cow-punching  and  a  little 
mining,  but  mostly  he  was  a  gambling- 
house  hanger-on.  Pokc^r,  faro,  and  keno 
had  equal  charms  for  Wingfield.  Finally 
he  went  flat  broke,  and  got  the  historic 
$1.50  stake  from  Nixon.  Wingfield  had 
heard  that  the  game  at  Tonopah  was 
".  easy,"  and  decided  to  go  thither  and  test 
it. 

Wingfield  found  Tonopah  "  easier  " 
than  he  expected.  He  had  a  great  run 
of  luck  and  pyramided  and  parlayed 
his  winnings  until  they  reached  several 
thousands  of  dollars.  Then,  after  he  had 
repaid  his  $1.50  Ni.xon  loan,  he  determined 
to  quit  bucking  faro  from  the  player's 
side  of  the  table,  so  he  started  the  Tonopah 
Club.  He  had  a  partner  in  this,  but  it 
was  not  long  until  Wingfield's  share 
as  principal  owner  in  the  enterprise  was 
valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Up  to  1900,  it  seems,  Wingfield  was 
known  chiefly  as  only  a  successful  gambler. 
He  attended  strictly  'o  his  business  at  the 
Tonopah  Club,  and  made  money  fast. 
In  those  days  the  mines  in  that  district 
were  yielding  a  million  dollars  a  month. 
Goldfield  at  that  time  had  a  population 
of  15,000,  its  bank  deposits  tt)taled 
$15,000, 000,    and    lots     on     its    principal 


Gingerbread 

Well-made  Gingerbread,  never  soggy,  but 
fluffy  and  light,  delights  the  children  and  is 
pleasing  to  grown-ups.  To  make  it  creamy, 
tluffy  and  light,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Be,at  one-half  pound  butter  and  six 
ounces  of  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  six  well-beaten 
eggs  and  beat  thoroughly.  Dissolve  one  tea- 
spoonful  soda  in  a  little  hot  water,  add  it  to  two 
cups  molasses;  niiJLandstirinto  the  (irstmixture  ; 
tlien  add  six  tabltspoonfuls  Eagle  Hr.inU  Con- 
densed Milk  diluted  with  one  and  three-fourths 
cups  water, and  one  quartand  ai'intof  Hour.  Beat 
smooth ;  add  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  (ringer,  mix,  pour 
into  well  greased  shallow  pans 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  forty  minutes. 


Write  for 
Borden 's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"  Leaders  of  Quality  " 

Eat.1857  New  York 
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TWO   GLASSES  IN  ONE 

FOR  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  $15 

— high  and  low  power— e<in.-iUy  K"i"i  f"i   <tJiy  and  nlfj^ht    use- 
distant,  or  near  view.     ALL  the  service  of  several  glasses  in  Olie. 

One  delighted  purchaser  says  of 


DA-NITE  BINOCULARS 


AH 


"I  am  well  pleasfd  irith  them:  more  than  I  expected, 
the  boys  here  anxious  to  own  a  pair" 

Geo.  p.  Storm,  U.  S.  Abut,  Fobt  Liscuh,  Alaska 

DA-XITE  Binoculars  are  only  half  the  price  of  glassies  of  one 
power — HI  rt.OO  including  carrying  case  and  cord. 

Travelers,  Motorists,   Sportsmen,  Theatregoers — send  for    FREE 
Booklet  F-1. 

MclNTIRE.  MAGEE&  BROWN  CO..  723SansoniSt.,Pluladelplua 


More  Cow  Sense 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer  has  a  herd  of 
fifteen  Jersey  Cows  which  in  1911  averaged 
7089  lbs.  milk.  Most  of  these  cows  pro- 
duced a  calf  also.  Does  your  herd  equal 
this?  . ^ 

Another  New  Hampshire  farmer  was  asked 
if  he  had  half  his  milch  herd  Jerseys  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  He  answered:  "Of  course  they  do 
that ;  but  I  keep  them  because  I  can't  find 
cows  that  will  give  more  milk  in  a  year  than 
Jerseys  give.  Other  breeds  may  give 
more  milk  when  they  first  come  in,  but 
they  don't  hold  out  as  well." 

Last  spring  this  farmer  sold  off  all  his  other 
cows,  and  now  keeps  only  Jerseys,  although 
he  gets  no  more  for  his  milk  than  do  those 
who  keep  other  breeds.  Yet  it  pays.  This 
farmer  came  from  Scotland  about  twenty 
years  ago,  went  in  debt  for  a  farm,  stoclc 
and  tools.  He  has  paid  for  all  and,  besides, 
has  sent  his  two  children  through  college. 

It  is  not  only  quality  of  milk,  but  the 
lower  cost  at  which  it  can  be  produced 
that  tells — the  net  profit. 

The  Jersey  is  the  most  profitable  cow  for 
all  purposesof  dairying ;  this  was  the  verdict 
at  the  St    Louis  Exposition  dairy  test, 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLIB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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street  were  held  at  $1,000  a  front  foot. 
Wingfield  sawjio  opportunity  for  extending 
his  gambling  operations  to  Goldfield, 
but  he  did  see  a  fine  chanoe  to  speculate 
successfully  in  real  estate.     We  read  on: 

One  night  a  Mr.  Elliott,  who  had 
"  cleaned  up  "  in  Bullfrog  and  who  had 
become  a  partner  in  a  mine-promoting 
firm  at  CJoldfield,  was  in  the  Tonopah 
Club.  Elliott  was  a  plunger,  and  that 
night  he  dropt  .S20,(KX)  at  Wingfield's 
place.  When  asked  to  settle  he  tendered 
a  check  for  .?5,000  and  a  certificate 
for  100,000  shar(>s  of  (Joldfield  Laguna 
Mining  Company  stock,  which  was  then 
selling  at  15  cents.  This  was  accepted. 
Wingfield  began  to  take  an  int(>rest  in 
mining  stocks  from  that  time  forth.  In 
a  short  time  Laguna  was  s(>lling  freely  at 
$2  a  share.  Incidentally,  e\ery  one  who 
worked  at  the  Tonopah  Club  got  to  making 
money  in  mining  shares.  Wingfield  was 
the  Andrew  Carnegie  of  Ni'vada.  All  his 
'■  young  men"  prospered.  One  of  his  faro- 
dealers  promoted  (ioldfield  Daisy,  wdiich 
ballooned  up  to  $(5  a  share  on  a  capital- 
ization of  1,500,000  shares.  At  the  market 
price  in  those  days  the  mine  was  worth 
$9,000,000,  but  it  never  earned  a  dollar 
for  its  stockholders. 

That  sort  of  thing  made  Wingfield 
keener  than  ever.  He  and  Xi.xon  drew 
closer  together.  The\-  made  some  profita- 
ble deals  in  mining  properties  and  then 
they  formed  a  pool  and  acquired  owner- 
ship of  control  of  the  merged  .$36,000,000 
Goldfield  Consolidated,  which  was  their 
corporate  creation. 

After  that  Wingfield's  connection  with 
the  Tonopah  Club  did  not  take  much  of  his 
time.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  things  at 
Goldfield,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  power 
behind  the  market  in  mining  stocks. 
Once  Nixon  had  been  the  bigger  man: 
now  Wingfield  was  regarded  as  the  chief, 
and  Nixon  only  a  circumstance  in  the 
partnership.  Wingfield  belonged  to  the 
Goldfield  Stock  Exchange  and  was  an 
active  and  conspicuous  member.  Even 
out  on  the  curb,  where  there  was  buy- 
ing and  selling  far  into  the  night,  he 
always  was  in  th(!  thick  of  the  fray. 
What  he  said — and  he  said  little — was 
telegraphed  to  the  mining-stock  markets 
of  the  East  as  authoritative  opinion. 
The  leading  citizens  of  the  place  used 
to  congregate  at  the  Montezuma  Club, 
and  there  Wingfield  would  remark  cau- 
tiously that  such  and  such  a  stock  would 
sell  at  $20  before  it  would  sell  at  $10. 
The  New  York  (nirb-market  would  have 
the  news  by  the  time  it  opened,  and  the 
Goldfield  Stock  Exchange  would  have  a 
lot  of  fresh  buying-orders  from  the  public 
by  the  time  it  began  business  ne.xt  morning 
always  at  higher  prices.  Those  were 
golden  days. 

Wingfield  just  had  turned  his  thirtieth 
year  then.  He  is  described  by  one  who 
knew  him  well  as  being  of  meager  frame. 
His  face  showed  an  extreme  pallor  that 
might  have  come  from  ill-health,  years  of 
hardship,  or  careless  habits.  This  was  all 
the  more  striking  because  nearly  every  on(> 
in  Goldfield  or  Reno  or  Tonopah,  or  any-  I 
where  else  in  Nevada,  is  d<'epl\-  sunburned. 
Only  the  dealers  and  lookouts  in  the  gam- 
bling-houses are  untanned,  even  by  the 
suns  of  other  years.  Wingfield's  gaze 
never  was  steadv.     It  continually  shifted 
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On  the  ^^Concrete  City'^ 

T  N  the  iiliistnition  below, tlie  Turner  Con-  cations  were  drawn  by   a  large  nunilier  of 

I     struction   Company  of  New  York  has  architects  and  engineers. 

-^    brousjlit  togetiier  in  a  scale  dniwineran  u        ..   c       -c     .•        d      r                 i 

^          ^       .                                "i^,"!!  Karrett  Specincation   Roofs  were  almost 

accurate  representation  of  most  of  the  im-  unanimously  selected  for  one  reason  only, 

portant   modern    concrete    buildings  which  namely,  that  they  would  give  better  service 

they  have  erected  during  the  past  nine  years,  at  loiver  cost^  than  any  other  roof  covering. 

at  an  approximate  cost  of  *I  2,000,000.  garrett    Specification    Roofs    require  no 

It  is  an  imposing  display  of  best  types  of  painting    or    similar    attention  —  in    other 

modern    construction— " «    concrete   city''  ^?''''''    }}}^J^   ^'^    ""    maintenance   costs. 

•    11         •     .•£     u     I     ■         If             •  rhey  wd    last  upwards  of  20  years  without 

indeed — scientihcaliv  designed  for  maximum  *                         j             n      i  . 

.   .                 "^          ...  anv  care, 
service   at    minimum    cost    and    minimum 

maintenance.  Tht  superior  economy  of  Barrett  Si)eci- 

ficatif)n   Roofs  justifies  their  adoption  not 

It    is  significant  that  95   per  cent  of  the  only  on  big  first-class  concrete  buildings, 

entire  roof  area  is  covered  with  the  Barrett  but  on  every  flat  roofed  building  from  a 

Specification  type  of  roofing.     The  figures  tenement    to    a  skyscraper— from  a    small 

are  as  follows  :  mill  to  a  modem  manufacturing  plant  cost- 

Barrett  Specification  tvpe  of  ^1'^    "'illi<'"s.-        But    be    sure    it's   a    real 

roofs 1,490,523  sq.  ft.  Barrett  Specification  Roof.     The  only  way 

r>i    .•     T,      r                               -.A  ~,,A         t  ^^    ''C  sure  is  to   incorporate  The  Barrett 

Plastic  Roofings        .      .      .     14,714  sq.  ft.  Specification  in  full  in  your  plans. 
Slate  Roofings        ....   21,640  sq.  ft. 

Tile  Roofings 5,619  sq.  ft.  Copy  of  The   Barrett  Specification   free 

Ready  Roofings     .      .      .      .    38,381  sq.  ft.  ""  ^^^^uest.      Address  our  nearest  office. 

Copper  Roofings     .     .     ..    .  6,355  .sq.  ft.  BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

All  other  kinds     ....     7,448  sq.  ft.  .s-..„  v.,,^,  (.,,io.,r„.  pi,ii.-ioipi.i.. 

H<.»lon.    St     Loiiis.    ClivilniKl.  Pitts-  aP^>* 

It   is   important   to  remember  that  while  li"'"''     V""v"'"n  ,'''»""'t;  '.;!■'"      ^^^^ 

all  these  huilclings  were  constnictcti  bv  the  tik-  patkrson   MF(i     co.    ltd.        "^^^^^S^ 

Turner  Construction  Company,  the  specifi-  ^::::r:''st.'lZ!'5;.r:  H^flffx.^":            ^'^ 
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Does     Your  Can 
Breed  Flies  ? 

The  wor«t  lirecdingfl.ico  forflicKiiithebattore''. 
open  Karli^ige  f.iii.  }l*'alth  fiffi<*ers  cverywhor*' 
tcH  UH  th.it  the  onl>  wh)-  to  czterminiiti-  tin-w 
disensc  -  h|>rrM(linK  pestH  in  to  stamp  out  thi-ir 
bret-dinK  pliieeH. 

Protfct  yiiur  fiimiljr !  Kffp  >our  liack-yiird 
clfau-  ytinrkrarhaKc  tifcrhtl^  nhul  m  hy  iihinu' 


Witt 


?      Can — For  Ashes  and  Garbage 
SPAIL— For  General  Use 


iiin-le  ff  corru?at*Mi  •tr*-I.  salvaniii-.l  (ruit-proof ) 
ttiul  Htands  ttir  rourlu'St  haii'lliiiK  wjthoot  h«>- 
cominz  batUred.  Th«  lid  fits  rlowly — niak<-ti 
Wilt  Can*  and  Faili  odor-pronf  dor-proof. yf|/- 
proof.  They  co«t  but  a  Itltlo  more  than  tlu* 
ordinary  kind — last  twice  aa  U>x\%. 

Three  aizf-t  of    both    can  and  pail.      If   jonr 
dealer  hasn't  Witt's  write  ui    and    we  will 
that  jou  are  fupplii>d. 

THK  \\TrT  CORNICE  CO 

|i'  I't    K,  :i  IS  Wiii.-ti.ll  Av..  (Hi.-innuli 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  UBEL 
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The  Girl 
Who  Doesn't 
Smile 


The  habitual  expression  of  the  face 
depends  most  upon  the  condition  of 
the  teeth. 

Youth  and  beauty  soon  fade  in  features 
where  smiles  are  not  allowed  to  play  freely. 

Two  habits  that  soon  grow  inseparable 
are  smiling  features  and  the    daily    use    of 

Dr.Lyon'5  " 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powder 


Prepared  for  almost  half  a  century 
by  a  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

First  of  all.  Dr.  Lyon's  is  safe  to  use.  It 
is  a  velvet,  pure  and  gritless  powder.  It  con- 
tains no  glycerine,  gelatine  or  saccharine  to 
slowly  work  harm. 

Dr.  Lyon's  preserves  the  teeth  by  keeping 
them  scrupulously  clean — hard  and  healthy 
gums  result  from  the  thorough  brushing  it  in- 
duces as  well  as  a  beautifully  polished  natu- 
ral whiteness.  A  pure  and  lasting  fragrance 
is  imparted  to  the  breath. 

Three  generations  owe  lifetimes  of  perfect 
teeth  to  Dr.  Lyon.  Before  you  have  used 
one  can  you  will  fully  understand  why. 

Use  Dr.  Lyon's  night  and'morning, 
above  all  at  night.      Teach  its  use  to 
your  children  to  assure  them  al- 
ways f)erfecl  teeth,  even  in  old  age. 


;   ) 


What  Dr.  Lyon'»  doc»  not  do  should 
be  cnlruslcd  only  to  your  dentist  to  do. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Engraving:  Coats  of  Ann, 
Crests,  Book-Flates,  Signets. 

Dies  for  Medals  to  commemorate 

events,   and   individual    portraits. 

Srti'l /nr  .•''tmplt'  iinprcssi'tna 


ADAM  PIETZ, 


loll,  fl„„r 
l.if.-  hid'.' 


Miitiinl 
.   I'liiln. 


It's  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox    (Peroxide  o(   Hydrogen)  that   tenders  it  »o  effi- 
cienl  as  a  cleanser  of  the  mouth  and  whitener  of  the  teeth. 
Dentltta  advise  its  use.     Phyrlclans  prescribe  It. 
All  DruKKists,  25  cents 

Samitli'  unit  l!it"IJrl  ffrr 'Oi  rfijuifit 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,    NEW    YORK 

Ankfitrlhr  (iiln.r  /....f/i   nrusli.  3:>c 


to  and  fro,  perhaps  a  matter  of  habit. 
A  man  who  deals  or  works  as  lookout 
in  a  fjanihlin^-house  has  to  keep  a  swiftly- 
shifting  eye  on  every  part  of  the  board. 
Wingfield  was  cold  of  manner  and  taciturn 
of  disposition.  He  was  noted  for  his 
secretiveness. 

As  the  years  went  on  Wingfield  and  Nixon 
tightened  their  hold  on  the  mines  and 
the  banks  of  Nevada.  Nixon  was  below 
middle  height,  rather  inclined  to  stoutness, 
but  very  dapper.  His  steel-gray  eyes 
were  absolutely  Avithout  expression,  but 
he  was  a  kindl\-,  conijianionable  man 
compared  to  Wingfield.  Wingfield  gathered 
a  newspaper  or  so  into  his  net.  Usually 
he  had  to  take  them  on  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings, for  he  was  a  patron  of  literature 
when  it  came  to  letiding  money  to  a  Ne- 
vada newspaper,  altho  \w  was  inexorable 
about  claiming  what  was  due  him  when 
the  term  of  the  loan  expired. 

In  those  days,  about  six  years  ago 
when  everything  and  every  one  was  riding 
on  the  top  wave  of  prosperit.v,  the  Demo- 
crats were  victorious  in  the  State  election. 
Sparks  was  elected  Governor,  and  Denver 
S.  Dickerson,  the  candidate  of  the  labor- 
unions,  Lieutenant  Governor.  Some 
time  before  that  Dick(>rson  had  been 
confined  in  the  "  bull-pen  "  at  Cripple 
Creek,  when  the  Government  had  inter- 
vened to  quell  the  labor  riots  there.  Not 
long  after  that  a  labor-war  threatened 
Goldfield.  A  few  of  the  "  wise  ones  "  saw 
it  coming,  and  sold  out  their  holdings  at 
top  prices.  They  made  millions.  They 
rather  liked  the  idea  of  a  labor-war,  so 
they  could  buy  back  their  stocks  at 
bankrupt  sale  prices.  It  was  then  that 
Wingfield  practically  broke  the  back  of 
the  labor  revolution  that  threatened  in 
Nevada.  It  was  then  also  that  he  proved 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  coldest  daring. 


MARQUARD    AND    HIS    PRED- 
ECESSORS 

O  ICHARD  W.  MARQUARD  of  the 
-'-^  New  York  Giants,  better  known 
throughout  the  baseball  world  as  "  Rube," 
is  probably  the  most  talked-of  pitcher  of 
to-day.  He  did  some  pretty  high-grade 
I)itching  last  year  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  season  that  he 
reached  the  height  of  his  twirling  powers — 
if  he  has  reached  it  at  all.  He  has  had  fine 
support,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  an 
article  on  his  remarkable  series  of  victories, 
but  liis  own  (effectiveness  has  been  the  real 
factor  in  his  success.  He  is  being  hailed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  of  all  time.  Thv 
Tribune  gives  us  a  brief  story  of  Marquard's 
rise,  and  some  particulars  concerning  a  ftw 
great  i)itchers  of  former  days  who  dis- 
tinguished thems(>lves  by  winning  long 
strings  of  consecutive  victories: 

Marquard  was  horn  at  Clevehmd  in 
ISSi),  and  his  first  regular  (engagement  was 
with  the  Canton  Club  of  the  Central 
League  in  11107,  the  same  club,  by  the  way, 
wlier(>  the  gi"eat  and  only  Cy  Young  made 
his  bow  in  baseball  .some  sev(>nt(Hn  years 
before.  From  Canton  he  joined  the  Indian- 
ai)()lis  (Mub  of  the  .Vmerican  .Association, 
where  his  pitching  was  the  sensation  of  the 
lllOiS  season.     So  consistent  was  his  work 
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The 
Gate- 
way to  a 
Wonderful 
Market 


Cheap 
Power — 

Eleven 
Railroads 


Distributing  Center 
For  an  Empire  of  500,000 

prosperous  people.  Virgin  field  for  the  manu- 
facture of  everything  used  by  farm  and  Home: 
farm  implements,  engines,  building  materials, 
paints,  oils,  furniture,  household  goods,  food 
and  clothing. 

Cheap   Power — 

11  R.R.  Lines  Diverging 

Cheap  gas  and  coal  from  surrounding  de- 
posits. Cheap  electricity  from  nearby  water- 
fall. Convenient  factory  sites  at  low  cost. 
Municipal  control  of  public  utilities  makes 
tax  rate  very  low.     Delightful  place  to  live. 

Investigale  Calgary.  Let  me  send  you  at 
once  our  literature  and  give  you  individual 
information  as  to  your  own  industry  or  plans. 

Andrew  Miller,  Commissioner 
The  Industrial  and  Deyelopment  Bureau 

231  Eighth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary.  Alberta,  Canada 


Whitelaw 
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'au  indispensable  convenience  in  the  care  of  Baby.  Used  inside  1 
the  cloth  diaptl-  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  Soft  and  pliable— 
medicated  tc-  prevent  rhafinf— shaped  to  fit.  Endorsed  by  physi* 
cians.  nurses  and  niothors-  Sold  by  dry  goods  and  drug  stores, 
stationers  and  infants'  outfitters,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price— $1  on  per  hundred. 

WHITELAW    PAPER    GOODS    COMPANY 
232  Washington  St.,  Monticello,  lUa.  ^^—^— 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 


"I  hear  you.     I  can  hoarnow  ns 
well  as  nnybod.v.     "How?"     Oh. 
somethini;      new  — THE 
MORLEY  PHONE.    I've  a 
pnir  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
ore  invisible.  I  would  not  knov 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
1  hear  all  right. 

"The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


.  niadplow  sounds  antl  whis- 
pers plainly  heard    Invisib 
comfortable,    weightless    .ind 
harmlrss.   Anyone  can  adjust 
it."     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Write  for  bookU't  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,Dopt.  772.  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila. 


New  Typewriter*!  8 

•f    *^  In  U.S..A 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Doe*  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  26.000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett_ Portable  Typev/riter  has  less  than  a.")©  part;;  acalnst 
^lOnuA  .^^■^^^■^l<<>t)to:jTOOInothers.  That's 
AIO  .^■iMmTaT^^*'^''  "i'*"""?*  of  our  $18  price, 

.^^fc^auiiaA^^^    It'll  built  In  the  famous 
,Elllott-KI.-iher  Bll- 
Blaehlno 


ling 
ui'tory.sDlJon 
I  inoiicy-back- 
iiiiie.^s  -  satls- 
llf<l  euaranty. 

\Vl  4  1,lt„.  Tott 
can  carry  for  hom* 
une,  bufllofpi  or 
trlpii.  S«oi1  for 
.C3l.ili>(an<l  Agts* 
rropoKltJon. 

A.  Y.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 
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that  John  T.  Brush,  owner  of  the  Giants, 
paid  the  Indianapolis  Club  S 11, 000  for  his 
release,  which  at  that  time  was  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  pitcher.  Since  then 
Marty  O'Toole  cost  the  Pittsburg  Pirates 
.S22,500. 

Marquard  w^as  badly  beaten  in  the  first 
game  he  pitched  for  the  Giants  and  it  cost 
him  his  confidence,  so  that  in  1909  and  1910 
he  was  of  little  or  no  service  to  his  team 
and  was  generally  dubbed  "the  SI  1,000 
lemon."  John  J.  McCiraw  was  patient, 
however,  and  never  lost  confidence  in  the 
big  southpaw.  In  the  ><pring  of  1911  he 
was  carefully  coached  by  Wilbert  Robin- 
son, and  last  season  came  into  his  own,  so 
that  he  led  the  S^ational  League  pitchers, 
with  a  record  of  twenty-four  won  and  only 
seven  lost.  His  work  in  the  world's  series 
with  the  Philadelphia  Atliletics  was  a  bit 
disappointing,  not  that  he  was  hit  freely, 
but  because  the  hits  were  of  the  healthy, 
timely  kind,  which  counted  against  the 
Giants. 

This  year  he  has  been  pitching  in  re- 
markable form,  showing  wonderful  control 
and  using  his  head  to  save  his  arm  as 
much  as  possible.  In  sixteen  games  he 
has  signed  only  thirty-one  free  passes  to 
first  base,  while  he  is  charged  with  only 
•one  wild  pitch  and  one  hit  batsman. 

Baseball-pitchers  have  earned  fame  on 
the  diamond  in  divers  and  sundry  ways, 
but  the  ones,  as  a  rule,  who  are  the  most 
talked  about  are  those  who  have  earned 
their  niche  in  the  baseball  hall  of  fame  by  a 
run  of  consecutive  victories.  In  view  of 
the  prominence  of  Marquard  at  this  time 
much  interest  has  been  exprest  in  what 
other  pitchers  have  done  along  the  same 
line  and  the  following  statistics  have  been 
furnished  by  McLean  Kennedy,  who  has 
delved  deeply  into  baseball  lore  and  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  every  box  score  and 
record  in  the  major  league  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  years.  Only  two  other  men 
in  the  country  are  known  to  have  collec- 
tions  of  baseball   data  the  equal  of  his. 

A  few  pitchers  have  made  fame  for  them- 
selves by  a  winning  streak  who  didn't 
amount  to  much  before  or  after  their  run. 
For  instance,  Jack  Luby  fell  into  a  win- 
ner's groove,  and  before  he  recovered  some 
seventeen  games  were  Avon  in  succession. 
Luby  is  credited  by  some  historians  with 
getting  away  -with  twenty  straight,  but  no 
records  can  be  found  to  substantiate  this. 
A  careful  analysis  of  his  work  shows  that 
he  wasn't  entirely  responsible  for  this  won- 
derful record.  The  Chicago  team  was  go- 
ing strongly  at  that  time  and  Luby  was  the 
one  to  be  carried  on  to  fame  by  being  the 
selection  for  box  duty  on  the  team's  lucky 
and  winning  daj^s.  Bill  Hutchinson,  then 
the  most  famous  of  twirlers,  was  the  main- 
staj^  of  Anson's  team  at  the  time,  but 
Dame  Fortune  passed  him  by  for  Luby 
when  it  came  to  consecutive  victories. 

The  world's  record  in  any  league  belongs 
to  Thomas  Lovett,  a  really  great  pitcher. 
He  made  it  during  the  season  of  1887. 
Lovett  was  then  pitching  for  Bridgeport, 
of  the  Eastern  League.  Starting  on  the 
spring  training  trip,  he  won  twenty-four 
straight  games,  every  one  nine  innings  or 
over.  The  exhibition  games  were  against 
stronger  teams  than  the  clubs  in  the  East- 
ern circuit. 

Timothy  J.  Keefe  holds  the  major  league 
world's  mark  made  right  in  the  height  of 
the  season  of  1888.     His  remarkable  run  of 


All  Classes  Profit  Through  Oliver 
Typewriter  Local  Agencies 

ONE  of  the  most  aniazin^  things  about  the  OHver  Sales  Or- 
t^anization  is  the  fact  that  it  dovetails  into  so  many  branches  of  business, 

practically  all  tlie  professions  ami  iiiiuiincralile  occupations.  Tiie  most  valued  asset  of 
many  a  business  is  its  Oliver  Tvpcwriter  Exclusive  Agency  I'rancliise.  There  arc  lawyers  and 
doctors  whose  Oliver  Ajrency  pays  their  office  and  all  otlier  professional  expense.  Salaried  men 
sell  Oliver  Typewriters  in  spare  time  and  make  ynore  than  their  salaries.  More  than  fifteen 
thousand  Local  Agents  are  now  in  the  field  for 

TRc ^ 


OUIVELI^ 

lypcwri'l^r 

The  Standard  Visible   Writer 

There  is  room  for  as  many  more.  But  we  pick  new  men  cautiously,  carefully.  Each  suc- 
cessful applicant  gets  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  new  Oliver  Typewriters  in  his  territory  during  the 
life  of  the  contract.  Note  the  diverse  occupations,  trades  and  professions  represented  by  these 
Local  Agents : 


Automobile   Salesman 
Selb  80  Olivers 

Johnstown.  K.  Y.  —  I  have  tiandh-d  the 
f)liver  as  a  side  line,  using  only  spare  time 
for  demonstrating  and  selling,  and  have 
placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  HO  machines. 

The  unrivaled  machine  and  the  unequaled 
sales  organisation  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  make  your  L*>cal  Agency  Propo- 
sition one  that  affords  any  energetic  person 
an  excellent  opportunity  t4>  enlarge  lus 
bank  account  hy  simi>ly  using  spare  mo- 
ments to  good  advantage 

CHAS    A.  MILLER. 
Johnstown  Motor  Car  Co. 

Village  Jeweler  Sells 
Oliver  Typewriters 

Brighton,  Ontario — During  the  past  seven- 
teen months  1  have  sold  nine  Oliver  Type- 
writers in  this  village  Selling  typewriters 
is  very  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 
and  can  be  carried  on  without  interfering 
with  other  business  interests. 

WM    M    KETCHIM, 
Jeweler  and  Optician. 

Real  Estate  Dealer 
Sells  Olivers  in  Spare  Tinne 

Alma,  Kan. — I  have  been  your  agent  here 
for  several  years.  More  Oliver  Typewriters 
wild  here  than  all  other  ntachines  com- 
bined. J.  B.  FIF.LnS. 

Real  Estate  and  Loans. 


Banker  ProfiU  by  Oliver 

Local  Agency 

Story  City,  low.a— It  has  tieon  a  pleaaure 
to  me  t<j  act  as  agent  I  think  the  only  new 
machines  sold  in  this  town  since  1906  hsv« 
l>een  Olivers,  and  the  best  part  ot  the  whole 
proposition  is  that  every  customer  is  satis- 
fied. H  T  HENRYSON. 
President  First  National  Bank. 

Lumber  Dealer  Sells 
Oliver  Typewriters 

Culljertson,  Neb. —  I  have  been  represent- 
ing The  Oliver  Typewriter  in  my  territory 
for  about  three  years.  The  Oliver  local 
agency  plan  is  a  grand  success. 

J.  BRANTLEY.  Manager. 
The  Barnett  Lumber  Company, 

A  Postmaster's  Success 

Itasca.  Trxas—Y'our Company  ofTrrsgrcat«r 
possibilities  to  its  Local  Agents  than  any 
other  vocation  in  life  t/>  the  young  man. 
Energy,  push,  honesty  and  integrity  are  rec- 
ognized, and  any  young  man  so  effuipped 
will  forge  to  the  front  with  the  Oliver  or- 
ganization. J.  S.  RICHARDS. 
Postmaster. 

Stationery  Firm  Values 

Oliver  Agency 

Springfield,  Vermont— The  Oliver  Agency 
is  surely  worth  having,  not  only  at  a  direct 
means  of  incieasing  one's  i>rofits,  but  a\»> 
from  the  prestige  that  results  from  the 
Combined  relationship.  We  believe  it  will 
pay  any  flnii  or  person  to  take  on  and  sell 
Oliver  Typewriters. 

W.  H.  WHEELER  *  SON. 
Stationery  f  nd  Office  Supplies. 


Public  Stenographer 
Wins  as  Agent 

Lamar,  Mo —For  the  past  ten  years  I 
have  been  local  representative  for  Th* 
Oliver  Typewriter  and  wish  tri  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  efficient  serrices  rea- 
dcrcd  at  all  times  by  y^mr  force. 

Lamar  is  an  Oliver  town,  there  being  at 
leaKt  thrro  times  as  many  Olivers  in  use 
here  aa  all  other  makes  of  machines  com- 
bined. OKA  VAN  PELT, 

Stenographer  and  Notary  Public. 

Investment  Company 
Makes  Agency  Pay 

Norman,  Okla. — We  have  placed  over  <ma 
hundred  machines  in  Nonnan.  The  result* 
are  pretty  good  evidence  of  what  we  hav* 
done.  .STATE  INVESTMENT  CO.. 

By  C.  M.  OREISMEK.  President. 

Newspaper  Editor 
Proud  of  Oliver  Agency 

Long  Prairie,  Hinn. --Although  our  Til- 
lago  is  small  the  steady  income  from  my 
Oliver  business  has  I*een  very  pleasing.  1 
have  taken  as  much  pride  in  pushing  th« 
Oliver  as  1  have  in  pushing  The  Leader, 
which  I  own  and  edit. 

RUDOLPH  LEE,  EdiUjr  The  Leader. 

Insurance  Man  Sells 
Oliver  Typewriters 

Skowhepan.  Maine — Th<'re  are  more  Oli- 
vers here  than  of  any  other  one  manufac- 
ture.    It  is  fun  to  si'll  them 

CHARLfi?  FOL.SOM-JONES, 
Insurance  and  Investmeots. 


How  to  Apply  for  a  Local  Agency 

Just  tell  us  who  you  are  and  why  you  want  the  agency. 

VVe  do  not  demand  exclusive  services  or  require 
previous  selling  experience,  but  the  meii  we  choose 
must  measure  \\\i  to  a  high  character  •iXvin&drd.    Address 

Agency  Department 

The    Oliver   Typewriter    Company 

386  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago 


For  mountain  camp  or  seashore  cotta^^e — 

Dexter  Brothers 
English  Shingle   Stains 

Bring  out  tlie  natural  beauty  of  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  and  prolong  its  life.  Best  Englisli 
ground  pigments  used  —  colors  cannot  fade. 
The  soft,  artistic  effect  harmonizes  with  natural 
surroundings  far  better  than  paint — and  paint 
costs  twice  as  much. 

rill'  ti,iln\ifiir  [.'.'sl'iiu'il  niiniatiirr  sliiii'jh  3'1-  bn'ikli  I 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO..  117  Broad  St  .  BoiIod.  Matt. 
Branchet :  1133  Broadway.  N.  Y. ;  218  Race  St..  Pbila. 

AU'j  makrrn  ij  I'l'lrifax  (riiieut  ( Diiliiuj 

AfiK.NT.»;    r   H    M.-Donahl.GrandRapi'ls:  H  M  H.-.k.r  (v.  . 

(  hi'-aK";  F.  T    Crowe  ic  to.,  Seatll   ,  SiKikaue  an-l  T.-iCoina. 

Wash.,   and  Portland.  Ore.:  Sherman  Kimhall.   .*^an   Kisii- 

s.'u    IIofT»-hla;.-'r  &  Co  .  Hon>dulu.  and  DEALKRi^ 


.'i8 


Tin:   luehahv   dk^est 
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Take  what  you  want, 
When  you  want  it. 


A  snap-shot  in  one  two- 
huiidrcclth  part  of  a  second 
— a  slow  snap-shot  in  the 
shade,  even  indoor  snap- 
shots under  favorable  con- 
ditions, and  all  without  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  Kodak 
simplicity.  Such  are  the 
capabilities  of  the 

Special 

KODAKS 

1 A ,  Special,  p  ict  u  res  2  ^  x  4  "4^ ,    $50. 00 
3,  "        pictures  3>4  x4X,      52.00 

3A,        "        pictures  3Xx5i^,      65.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

Catalogue  free  itf  thf  dealers  or  by  mail. 


Better  one  less  liandsoine  rliair  if  sotiiilliiin^ 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  i'<"^>'  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


C0CG6T£1S 


PERFECTEO   - 


SHAUl^3G  CREAM  1 

A  cool,  clean  shave.   To 
convince  you,  v/e  will 
send  a  trial  tube  ( this 
size)     for    4     cents 
in   stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

/)rpl.}' 

199  Fulton  St. 

New  York 


nineteen  consecutive  victories  came  with 
just  one  flaw,  and  that  time  it  was  criti- 
cised by  some  writers.  He  was  relieved  by 
a  j)itcher  named  (Jeorge  in  the  fifth  inning 
of  a  game  won  in  order  to  save  him  for  the 
following  day. 

James  McCormack,  the  great  hurler  that 
flourished  in  the  big  league  during  the  early 
'80's,  is  credited  by  some  historians  of  the 
game  with  winning  twenty-four  straight, 
but  the  records  fail  to  show  it.  His  best 
work  was  fifteen  consecutive  victories  made 
with  Cincinnati  in  1SS4.  During  1886  and 
1SS7  McConnack  had  winning  streaks  of 
twelve  and  fourleeu  games  respectively. 

Radbourne's  great  record  of  eighteen 
victories  on  eighteen  successive  days  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  jutching  of  all  time. 

Kd  Cushman,  a  left-hander  of  fame  dur- 
ing the  early  days,  came  the  nearest  to 
winning  every  game  he  pitched  in  a  season, 
just  missing  a  complete  run  of  victories  in 
losing  one  game  by  a  score  of  2  to  1  in  ten 
innings.  Had  he  landed  that  game  Cu.sh- 
nuin  would  have  had  a  record  never 
equaled.  He  started  by  winning  thirteen  vic- 
tories, then  lost  one  and  finished  by  getting 
thirteen  more,  making  twenty-six  won  and 
one  lost,  a  percentage  of  .963,  the  liighest 
of  all  time  in  organized  baseball.  Cushman 
made  the  record  while  pitching  for  Mil- 
waukee, then  in  the  Northwest  League,  in 
1884. 

"  Micky  "  Welch,  of  the  New^  York 
(liants  in  188"),  won  eighteen  straight 
victories,  but  he  is  almost  forgetten  to-day 
and  tlie  record  at  that  time  created  little 
comment. 

George  Mullen,  of  Detroit,  won  eleven 
straight  games  in  1907,  and  more  was  made 
of  the  run  than  was  the  case  at  the  time 
that  Keefe  and  Radbourne  did  their  amaz- 
ing work. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  pitchers  who 
won  twelve  or  more  games  in  a  row  ino 
game  of  less  than  five  innings)  in  the  majnr 
leagues  since  1882: 


Pi  teller 


Keefe 18S8 

McCormack.  .  1S86 
McCormack.  .1885 

Chesbro 1904 

Meekin 1894 

Cast  right 1890 

Kadbourne  . . . 1884 

Lul)y 1891 

Young 1902 


Games 
Year  won 


19 
13 
14 
14 
12 
i;i 
18 
17 
13 


Oanii-s 
Year  won 
.1909  14 
.1886 
.1893 


Pitcher 
Keulbach. 
Ferguson . 
Killen... 

Welsh 188.5 

Rusie 1894 

Young 1903 

McCormack  .1884 

Waddell 1903 

Hecker 1884 


The  Way  It's  Done. — "  In  your  civil- 
ization,"' said  the  barbarian  with  the  in- 
quiring mind,  "  the  people  select  a  candi- 
date for  offi(u',  do  they  not?  " 

■'  Not  precisely,"  rejilied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "  The  candidate  selects  himself 
and  then  gets  out  and  persuades  the  peo- 
])le  to  indorse  him." — Wa.'ihiiu/toti  Star. 


Prepared.  -CiEOR(ii.\  L.\wykr  (to  col- 
oH'd  prisoner) — "  Well,  Ras,  so  you  want 
luc  to  defend  you.     Have  you  any  money?" 

R.xsTiis--"  No;  but  i'.'^e  got  a  mule  and 
a  few  chickens,  and  a  hog  or  two." 

I...\WYKR — "  Tho.s(>  will  do  very  nicely. 
Now,  let's  .see;  what  do  they  accuse  you 
of  stealing?  " 

li.vsTfs — "  Oh.  a  mule  and  a  few  chick- 
ens and  a  hog  or  two."      /w/"i. 


/'■Q^:^. 


False  Teeth  Kept  Clean 

(    iM    p'.s,   i\.  -    ;iltlli.i;tl    t.etl.    Ill 

tln'M  niitdiul  liiimly  niul  r»il«ir. 
It  <l>ii-s  H\%nv  witli  that  nililiiT 
U\str.  KiMpiplutt'Hin  UMiiiiiuiy 
aixl  hi'iiltliv  Condition.  Poh- 
tivrly  ii->t  Iwiniifiil 

St'iiil  lOcfiils  for  a  trinl  pock- 
.i»(o  Ki<i;tiljir  *i\7vn  ','.'»  nnd  .''«» 
.■I'lit-       Sent    p..stpnit) 

I  %M  Mr«:   <  <». . 

*.0.  Iloi  lO'j:).  MliliMetowii.t  (inii 


Oak  Refrigerator 

^pai  Glass  Lined 

Direct  fronrv  Factory 
to  User 

The   pxtoriiir  issoliil 
nak.       The     l<iO(i    coiij- 
fiartment  aii*l  floitr  are 
lined  witli   ihe  fiiinous 
<>|i:il    scliiMK.  7.]6-inc'h 
thick.       "Ketler    than 
marble."    «»|>iil 
;flillii)<    is    the  most 
"aiiitar.v  lining;  pm 
(liiceii    hy    science. 
It  is  as  easily  wash 
cd    as     a     pane     of 
class    lloiihle  ■■<>- 
rrls<>ral  ion  t'riMii 
<'v<T.>     iMiiiiiil  of  ice 
is  «•!»  eii  1).\  (1111-  exclii. 
sive  system  of  construe 
tion. 


lIlXsl  111  llKN  |. 
MHRhl  4.-.  in.  \>iclth  »C  in.  Ilpplh 
*il  In.    Ire  rnpnritr,   1U<)  lbs. 


The  Wickes  1912  Model 

No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

Conforms  iji  cv.iy  nsp.i-t  t"  llio  liigli  .standards  set  by  Tlir 
Brunswirk-BHlki'-Collrndci  ('.,nipanr.  niannfartiirprs  for  over 
00  years.  The  nann'  lia.k  ..f  this  rcf  rincrator  is  the  highest 
i  nsuraiH'O  -tf  it.s  nierit 

Our  :ti»iiP.y.ii:M-k  4iiii:il-3iiity.  Vourmoney  refund- 
ed if  the  Wi.'krs  is  n->f  e.xai'tly  as  repi-es^-nted 

Yim  bull  the     H/Vfces    Hf/rigerator  direct  .from    thf 
factory  at  actual  factorii  prices. 
Tile  Kxferinr—f^oriiiiin-Sllver Trimined    *^C 

—  same  si/.e   i  rf  i  iyerat.ir-.    sperially   pijeed  «p^O 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

It  shows  you  the  famous  Wiekes  Kef rigerators  of  all  sires — 
inside  and  out.     Guaranteed  and  sold  hy 

The  Bronswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

'  Fsialdished  Ovei-  60  Years) 

lleiil.  :t:t.  »•.>•. :f>N  •<i.n-:il>:iNli  .4ve.,  Chifiiico 

l»e|>l.  :ia.  •.•».».-i  W .  .-JaiKl  St..  \ew  lork 

i:i<l-l:!2  Y.  siiilh  Ave„  Cinrinnati,  Ohio  '  !<■' 


1 0  Tttm 

THE  ENGlNEykEFINEMENT 

/i'nest  boats  tA'at/Yoat 

For  Runabouts.Cruisers  and  Speed  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog 

Sterling  Engine  Co. 'Bumno^ 


pai'ji  SI. 
\.  1  . 


^  The  Stephenson 
System  of  Underground 
Refuse  Disposal 

Keeps   your  g'arhnpp    and    wast«* 
out  of  sight  unrler^roDod 
or  beluw  floor  io 

fcjilfjgidzijffj^l   Underground 

GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE  RECEIVERS 

I'l.v  proof.   Sanitary,     k  fireproof  disposal  of   refuse 
in  cellar,  factory  or  earnee.  Sold  Wren 

In  nse  nine  years.    It  pa.vs  to  looh  us  up.  Send  forelrcular 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr..  52  Farrar  Street,  Lynn,  Maef. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  OREGON 

and  Washington  Farms  at  not  over  one  third  their  appraisid 
vahiation,  to  net  tlie  investor  6  to  yVc-      Write   for   list. 


5^ 


Write  today  for  the 
Calvert  Book 


It  is  a  book  that  everyone  who  is  saving 
money — or  has  money  to  invest  ought  to 
have.  It  is  full  of  interesting:  information 
for  investors  ami  tells  in  detail  of  this  com- 
pany ami  its  seventeen  years  of  successful 
experience.  The  Calvert  Mortfrajje  &  De- 
l)osit  Company  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on 
all  money  intrusted  to  its  care.  Monev 
begins  to  ilraw  interest  the  day  it  is  received 
ami  it  may  be  witliiirawn  at  any  time  with- 
out notice.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
company  tliere  has  ne\  er  been  a  day's  de- 
lav  in  the  mailinp  of  interest  checks  or  in 
the  repavment  of  principal  when  demanded. 

//  is  an  ideal  sax'ings  or  innjestment plan — 
Don't  fail  to  nvritefor  the  book. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &   DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Layman's  Definition.       '  What  is  a  court 
of  last  resort,  Pa.'  " 

."  Courting  an  old  maid." — Jndye. 


Ever  Thus. — "  Pa,  what's  political 
knavery'.' 

"  What  the  other  side'.s  doing,  in\  son." 
— Binn  inglunn  A  g< -Herald. 


Out  of  Reach. — Townley — "  How's  the 
new  cook  getting  on":*  " 

SuBBUBS — "  I  don't  know.  She  didn't 
leave  her  address." — Boxlon  Tninsrri i>l. 


Never  Again. — "  This  portrait  doesn't 
resemble  me  at  all  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  once  made 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  that  resembled  her." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 

Not  What  He  Meant.— Suitok—'  I 
hope  my  nomination  to  the  curatorshij)  of 
the  museum  of  antiquities  will  induce  you 
to  trust  your  daughter  to  my  care. — Meg- 
gen  dorfer  Blaetter. 


Her  Opportunity. — Young  Husband — 
"  What  a  glorious  day  !  I  could  dare  any- 
thing, face  anything,  on  a  day  like  this  ! 

Wife — "  Come  on  down  to  the  milli- 
ner's !  " — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Different  Now. — Chief  Clerk  (to  office 
hoy) — "  W^hy  on  earth  don't  you  laugh 
when  the  boss  tells  a  joke?  " 

Office  Boy — "  I  don't  have  to;  1  quit 
on  Saturday." — Satire. 


Making  Music  Useful. — Economical 
Host — "  Alice,  just  play  some  j)opular 
song  that  our  guests  can  all  join  in  singing. 
They  are  doing  nothing  but  eat  and  drink!  " 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Defined  Again. — "  F'ather,"  said  (he 
small  boy,    '  what  is  a  demagog? 

"  A  demagog,  my  son,  is  a  man  who  can 
rock  the  boat  himself  and  persutule  every- 
bodj'  that  there's  a  terrible  storm  at  .sea." 
—  Wa.^hington  Star. 


Not  the  Same  Thing. — ^"  My  wife,  dear 
Doctor,  thinks  she  must  go  to  the  Hi\  iera 
for  her  health.  Isn't  there  some  other 
remedy  for  her  illness?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can  cure  the  illness,  but  1  can't 
cure  your  wife." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Different. — Daughter — "  Since  it  is 
your  wish,  dear  parents,  that  1  should 
marry  the  rich  old  brewer.  1  consent,  alt  ho 
he  is  seventy  years  old.'' 

Mother — "  But  he  is  only  si.xty." 
Daughter — "'  Sixty  !     Tell  him   to  ask 
me    again    in    ten    years." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Wonderful. — Dubbleigh — "  Your  little 
dog  barked  at  me  but  -stopt  when  I 
looked  him  in  the  eye.  Do  you  suppose 
he  noticed  my  presence  of  mind?  " 

Miss  Keen — "  Possibly.  They  say  ani- 
mals often  see  things  that  human  beings 
can  not." — Boatoit  Transcript. 


Are  you  one  of  those 
who  have  intended  to 
but  have  not? 


5INCE  Januar>%  when  the  discovery  of  the  new, 
,  vegetable  cooking   product  was  announced, 
many  statements  have  been  made  regarding 
its  remarkable  superiority. 

Some  women  could  not  believe  them— said  it 
seemed  impossible.  But  there  were  thousands  of 
others  who  were  so  interested  that  they  purchased 
a  package  of  Crisco  and  tried  it. 

These  women  now  know  that  it  ^oes  give  a  finer, 
richer  cake  than  does  butter;  that  Crisco  pastry 
/J  tenderer  and  more  easily  digested;  that  their 
fried  foods  are  the  best  they  ever  have  eaten. 

This  announcement  is  addressed  especially  to  you 
w  ho  may  not  have  given  Crisco  a  chance  to  show 
what  it  will  do. 

Try  it  for  frying  potatoes,  making  pie  crust  and 
making  cake. 

These  three  experiments  will  show  you  what  a 
w  onderful  thing  Crisco  is. 

Do  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Order  your  first 
package  today. 

The  Procter  &  Ctamble  Co    cincinnaij. 


Without 
Door 
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.0  0  Di'o'^r  OnApproval  Fjri^ht  Paid 

$1.75^ 


PER     SECTION 


IT  FITS 
A.NY  SPACE 


/TGROWS     W/TH  YOUR   LIBRARY 


SCCTTON/VL   BOOKC>^>SE 

Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

MADE  unHf-r  our  own  palentH.  in  our  own  factory.  aiiH  the  en- 
tire production  i-olil  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  Thai  ih  lh« 
reason  ne  can  offer  them  at  Huch  reanoiiablr  jtriceji.  Our  Sectional 
Kool<cases  are  the  product  of  years  of  undivided  attention  lo  thin 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  uon-hindinff.  dix- 
a/iprarinff  glaKit  doom,  and  are  liik'hly  finished  in  SOLID 
(■iOI.UKN  0.\K  Other  styleH  and  finishe-  at  corrcHponilinuly  low 
irices.     Write  for  New  Cataloi;Tie  No    23 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  Uttle  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.Vanu/aelurers  nf  Sectional  Il'jukcatrs  an<l  Filing  Cabirfls. 
Branch  OlEce  :    Flatiron  Bldg..  New  Tork  City 
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Z-'^.,/   <i"'-  Laces 

,  anil  ubuUf 


I^ 


You'll  know  them 
by  the  shape 

Narrow  and  tiilxilar 
where  they  go  thrcmigh 
the  eyelets. 

Broad  and  flat  where 
the  lx)ws  are  tied. 

The  only  oxford  laces 
that  combine  strength 
and  beauty. 


Patented  May  7,  1907 

Oxford  Laces 

All   pure  silk   in   black, 

tan,  and   white,   for  men 

and  women.     Every  pair 

guaranteed 

3  months 


25  cents  per  pair  at  all 

shoe,  dry-goods,  and   men's 

furnishing  stores.      Sold  only  in 

sealed  boxes.    If  your  dealer  hasn't 

them,  don't  take  a  substitute— send  25 

cents  to  us.   Write  anyway  for  booklet. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.   E,  Reading,  Pa. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


is  one  of  tlifsti'un;;  features  that  liavehelp'-'l 
to  earn  the  presout  world-wide  reputa- 
tion and  mdorseinent  nf  the  IJ.tl'S  I.M* 
ItOVKH  TII»  TOP  nrrMCAIOK.     No 
jiriiiter's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup 
j)lies.    100   copies    from    pen-writt.  n 
and    50   copies    from  type-written 
orl<rinal.  ■  Sent  on  ten  days'   trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator, with"  UaiiBco'*  Oiled     tf^C 

1*arrhnient  Rark    nejrative  rnl) «pv 

hhi.lX  V.  I»AI  S  III  PUrvrOK  ro.,  |»ans  Itld^.,  Ill  John  St..  N.  Y. 


^: 


Rent  10  Months— Then  It's  Yours! 


^    _J\ 


T^ 


166  R.  C.    N. 


This  Great  Visible  Writer 
The  Famous  Oliver  Model  No.  3 

.Send'your  name  and  we  will  tell 
you  about  the  greatest  typtwrite'r 
proposition  in  the  world. 

Typewriters 
Distributing  Syndicate 

Michigan  Blvd.,  -  Chicago 


HAVE 
MORE 
DURABLE 
TIRES 

hy  coating  them  with 
French's  London  White 

"Whitire 

(  1  r.iile  iMarlt/ 

Nothing  will  so  lengthen    tlie 
life  of  tires  and  "set  off"  the 
whole  ;ar. 

yiiickly  and  easily  applied 
iiiiil  very  erononiical, 

4  Pound  Can    .   .   $1 
Special  Trial  Can  25c 

Iftt.H  >\[rrr  llinitnl) 

Samael  H.  Frrnch  &  Co 


K 
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4:.l  rri'l.vv  lull  ~l 
■■hlliuMplilii.  I'„ 


The  Reason. — "  Why  do  so  many  of  the 
fellows  go  to  the  big  dances  stag?  " 

"  On  aeeoiint  of  the  scarcity  of  doe,  per- 
haps."— Cornell  Widow. 


One    of   Them. — Guide    (in    Venice) — 
•  This  is  St.  Mark's." 

American  Tourist  (smilingly) — "  Ah  ! 
The  patron  saint  of  the  tourists,  I  pre- 
sume? " — Puck. 


Balked.— She — "  Didn't  you  say  you'd 
go  through  tire  and  water  for  me?  " 

He — "  Yes,  but  I'm  blowed  if  I'm  going 
through  bankruptcy  for  you  !  "^Yonkers 

Sidtisnuui. 


The  Winner. — Grtggs — "  I  should  say 
that  the  two  keys  to  success  are  luck  and 
pluck." 

BaiGGs — "  Sure  !  Luck  in  finding  some 
one  to  pluck." — Boston  Transcript. 


Following  Edison. — Gabbleton — "  Ed- 
ison declares  that  four  hours'  sleep  per 
night  is  enough  for  any  man." 

Kidder — "  By  Jove  !  That  is  exactly 
what  my  baby  thinks  !  " — Judge. 


Common. — Mr.  Grump  (with  news- 
paper)— "  Here's  an  odd  case — a  woman 
marries  one  man  thinking  he  is  another." 

Mrs.  Grump — "  What's  odd  about 
that?  Women  are  doing  that  all  the  time." 
—  Boston  Transcript. 


His  Only  Chance. — Poet  (raising  his 
glass) — "  A  glorious  fluid  !  A  whole  poem 
is  contained  in  it." 

Skeptical  Friend — "  Then  in  heaven's 
name  swallow  it  down  quick." — Meggen- 
(lorfcr  Blaetter. 


Loses  Grit. — "  Isn't  that  fellow  ever 
going  to  propose?  " 

"  I  guess  not;    he's  like  an  hour-glass." 

"  How's  that?  " 

"  The  more  time  he  gets,  the  less  sand 
he  has." — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Getting  On. — "  How's  your  son  getting 
on  in  college?  " 

"  Great.  They  put  him  in  as  a  pinch 
hitter  the  other  day  and  he  cleared  the 
bases  with  a  three-bagger." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


A  Good  Thing. — "Do  you  think  the  fre- 
quent political  excitement  is  desirable?  " 
asked  the  conservative  citizen. 

"  Undoubtedly.  We  need  something 
occasionally  to  remind  our  baseball  play- 
ers that  they  are  not  the  only  great  people 
on  earth." — Washington  Star. 


Baiting  Her. —"What  are  you  cutting 
oul  of  the  paper?  " 

"  About  a  California  man  securing  a  di- 
vorce because  iiis  wife  went  through  his 
po  'kets." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  " 

"  Put  it  in  my  pocket." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


How  to  Begin. — "  What  is  the  first  step 
toward  reiiUHlying  the  ili.scontent  of  the 
mass(>s?  " 

"  The  first  stop,"  replied  the  energetic 
cainpaigiKT.  "  is  to  get  out  and  make 
spt>eeh(>s  to  prove  to  them  how  discontented 
they  are." — Washington  Star. 


Try  a  Real 
Vacation 

We  can  tell  you  about  some  that 
will    make    your    pulses    tingle. 

Wonderful 
Maine 

Camping  in  the  real  out-doors, beside  some 
forest-hidden  lake.       Talk  about  resting! 

Canoe  trips  through  the  most  pictur- 
esque wild  country  east  of  the  Rockies. 

A  Sea-coast  with  hundreds  of  un- 
usual and  charm  ing  vacation  places — in 
queer  fishing  villages,  on  little  islands, 
by  glorious  beaches  and  rocky  shores. 

Best  of  all,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  rei?/  vacations  cost. 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

that  tell  the  whole  story,  including  lists  of 
hotels,  boarding  houses  and  camps,  with  rates. 
Address 

Vacation  Bureau 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  772,       South  Station,       Boston,  Mass. 
Or  call  171  Broadway,  New  York 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 

Free   Trial:      To 

prove  to  you  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  Venus  Per- 
fect Pencils  we  will  send 
you  sample  pencil  free  if  you 
will  write  us.  Ask  for  hard,  soft  or  medium 
Venus  Perfect  PencUs  are  the  finest  for  ever^' 
purpose.  Last  longest.  Write  smoothest.  Erase 
cleanest.  Do  not  break  when  used  or  sharpened. 
17  Black  gradations  and  2  Copying. 
Absolutelu  guaranteed.     WHITE. 

amkrica:v  i.e.*d  pkxcii-  co. 

avSS  Fli'tU  .*ve.,  Wew  Vork 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif!!iiifiini!ii!ini[iiiii| 


m/ABMi 


m^f^:: 


5-inch  Panatella  Cigzurs 

LoDfr  Killer  Hand  Made 
They  ra.iy  suit  you.    Tr>'  them. 
Send  30  cents  for  1  dozen  by  mail 
prepaid.    You  will  want  more. 
J.NO.  .K.  CKAIIR  Eniinenre.    Ky. 


THE  CITY  OF  REFUGE 

in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Its  Alpine  climate 
a  boon  to  those  fighting  tuberculosis.  A  safe  resi- 
dential health  resort.  Awarded  medal  for  sanitary 
laws  by  Tuberculosis  Congress.  Many  attractions: 
chains  of  lakes,  motor  boating,  trout  and  bass  fishing. 
Deer  hunting  in  season.  Guides.  Blazed  trails. 
Ice  Palace  1913.     Booklet. 

Publicity  Bureau,  Box  385  ED,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

The  Most 

Romantic  Region  "^^ 

in  America 


— Lake  Cliamplain,  Lake  George,  the 
Adirondacks :  the  scenes  of  so  many 
historic  struggles  in  the  various  Indian 
conflicts,  "  French  and  Indian  Wars," 
"Revolution"  and  "War  of  1812." 

All  historically  described  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  present  day  views  in  this 
beautiful  new  free  booklet,'  "The  Gate  of 
the  Country." 

See  what  e.xceptional  facilities  for  every 
kind  of  vacation  pleasure  are  offered  by  the 
many  gloriously  picturesque  places  on 
mouritain  and  o'n  lake— all  reached  by  the 
D.  &  H.  Co.'s  rail  and  steamer  lines — mail  4c. 
postage  today  for  "TheGate  of  tile  Country." 

DELAWARE  &  HUDSON 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.P.A.  Albany,  N.  V. 
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Schools  and   Colleges 


MARYLAND 


Maryland  College 


1853  FOR  WOMEN 


1912 


Suburbs  cf  Buliimore  Near  Washington.  Camp  la.  12  at-rrs.  200 
forest  trers.  Five  buildin;f8-  Larsre  itcw  fircprcK'f  buildings,  some 
rooms  with  private  baths.  New  furniture.  Every  modern  conven- 
enee.  Lar*e  faruUT.  New  Pipe  Oriran.  Domestiir  Spience.  Arts, 
Superior  Musie  rotisi-rv.il.iry-  Fi.  Id  sp'irts.  ivmnasiuni.  s»in\- 
minsr  pool.  Por  High  School  uraduates  two  and  three  year 
COttrses  leading  to  Lit.  B.  and  A. B.  Non-sectarian.  Oataloi^ue 
Charles  We,|py  Gallacher.   I)  I)  .  Iloi  Q.  I.uthervllle.  Md. 


V IRG IN lA 


EDICAL  COLLEGE 


{lUlf; 


MEDICINE -DENTISTRY  ^—  PHARMACY 

scvcNT>-nm    session    bcuns    seprmBca    it.   itu 

Excellent     laboratory     and     clinical     tacilitici 
Climate  salubrious.     Living  expenses  modcraie. 

»*in    FC)i    rtKMI   AND  CaTALOU      f 

Chrutoph«r  Tompkutt,  M.  D..  Dean.  Rkbswod,  Va« 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut,  Washington,  Litchfield  County. 

The  Gunnery  School  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1850  by  Frederick  \V.  Giinn.     Upper 
and  Lower  Schools. 

John  C.  Brinsmade,  Headmaster. 


The  Cheshire  School  boys 

Cheshire,  Conn.     Satisfied  parents  otir  best  testimonials. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

PAUL    KLIMPKE,  M.A.  (Yale).  Headma»ter 


MASSACHUSETTS 


®SHORT. STORY     WRITING 
.\  course  of  foit.v  lessons  in  the  history. 
I  nrm.  structure,  and  wntins;  of  tlie  SiMirt- 
isiorv   tiomht   by  J.    Il«>r;r    Kscii wein, 
ICtlitoi-.  I,li>i»iiir<»H»*  .Miiar:i/.lin'. 
■iMi-pii'ie  rnlalnijne  lr>-e       U  rife  »o-<((it/. 
THE     HOME      CORRESPONDENCE      SCHOOL 
Hi.  knawtlD  t1   Ile>i«e  I'lare.  <iiiiiigtield.  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


ZJ 


Cmhornia.   Los  Angelrs.   Ailains  and  Hoover  St  reels.  _ 

Girls'  Collegiate  School     XginssepTembelMtr"' 

T-i.i>vi>  tfuool    ^  Aecredited  at  leading  colleges      Music,  art.  (ivm- 
,.■..„',.„;>:!;'  1  "»»'"'"•    domestic  science.      Beautiful    buildinKs. 
I.OW  I.R  bCHOOL  /  fine  equipment.  Limited  nuniberof  resident  pupils 
Miss  PARSONS  and  Miss  DENNEN.  PusciPAia 


This  New  Book  Will  Make  Your 
Reading  Profitable 

What  Books  to  Read 
and  How  to  Read 

By  David  Prydk,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  extended  Introduction  by  Francis  W.  Hal- 
sey  on  "The  Flood  of  Books  and  Books  that  Sur- 
vive," together  with  classified  lists  of  standard 
literature  of  all  times  and  periods,  comprizing  over 
1,700  titles.  Illustrated  with  several  full-page 
portraits  of  standard  autfiors. 
12mo,  Cloth.  75  cents  net.  by  mail  85  centt 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


ILLINOIS 


Prepare  for  College 

QT  l~l/~|||1  A  You  t.in  prepare  for  College 
*>•»  *A%./*AX\r  or  complete  your  hitfh  school 
work  at  home  ly  our  simplitied 
correspondence  riethods.  Our  c*our)M>H  nif***!  all 
entruiu-e  r«"<nilr«-uieilt»;  they  arc  written  1  y  mem- 
l>crs  of  the  faculties  of  Colunibi.i,  Cornell.  Pennsylvania, 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technoloify,  lllinoi-;.  Chicauo.  Miihi- 
pan  and  other  Icadini;  universities.  The  Allierloim 
iM'hooI  is  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in 
the  world  and  employs  no  agents,  solicitors  or  coUectois. 
Write  for  special  College  Preparatory  Hook  let. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 


5761  Drexel  Aveoiie 


Chicago,  U.  S.  K. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept . 

HOME 
STUDY 


ofTprs  3f)0  class-room  courpen  to  non-ren- 
ident  etufi*?ntH.  One  mny  thuH  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  deirrce.  Elemen- 
tary counie«  in  many  BubjerlK.otherH  fnr 
TeacherB.Writers,  Accountanla.HaTikers. 
HuBtness  Men,  Mtnidters.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.     Betrin  any  lime. 


■-'othYcar  \j ^f  C.(D;v.  F^  )  Chicago.  II 


Learn  at  Home 


IGraduate  correspondence 
(students  most  successful  at 
I  bar  exams.  Make  your  home 
la  university.   Course  covers 

■  same    ^ound    as     Harvard. 

■  Michigan  and  other  big  law 
(colleges.  We  guarantee  to 
(coach  feee  students  who  fail 
Ito  pass  the  bar  exams.  Scho- 
Flarships  open— pay  only  for 
'te.xt  andpo.stage.     Write  now. 

American  Corres.  School  of  Law.  2;!7V.  Manhattan  Bid?..  Chicago.  Ill 


The  United  States 

ia  theTwentielh  Centory.  By  Pierre  Lerov  Beaulieu, 
translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This  is  the  most 
noteworthy  book  on  America  since  Bryce's  "  American 
Commonwealth."    8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $z.oo  net. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  Publishers 

44-60  East  23rd  Street, New  York. 


A  Perplexing 
Problem 

THE  selection  of  the  right  school  for 
a  boy  or  girl  is  often  a  difificult  task. 

Perhaps  you  are  now  trying  to  decide  this 
important  question. 

Would  you  not  welcome  assistance.'' 

Hundreds  of  parents  who  have  turned  to 
us  for  advice  have  found  the  proper  school 
for  their  children. 

Every  inquiry  receives  careful  individual 
attention. 

If  you  will  write,  stating  your  needs  fully, 
we  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

It  is  essential  that  you  mention  the  kind 
of  school  desired,  location  preferred,  and 
price  of  tuition  you  are  willing  to  pay. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

THE  SCHOOL  BUREAU 

llieliterdrxDigest 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  equipped  to  give  in- 
formation on  positions  as  teachers.  This  ser;  ice  is 
best  rendered  by  a  Teachers'  Agency.  Readers  desir- 
ing ill  format  ion  on  scholarships,  free  tuition, etc., 
can  obtain  the  same  most  readily  through  their  local 
educational  authorities.  Most  colleger  and  universi- 
ties iffcr  various  opportunities  for  self  support  to 
deserving  students. 


The  Scudder  School  for  Girls 

Half  a  block  from  Central  Park.  Col- 
lege preparatory,  general  and  secreta- 
rial courses,  including  an  exceptionally 
complete  course  for  private  secretaries, 
conversational  French  and  Gennan, 
domestic  science,  etc.  Outdoor  gym- 
nasium, open-air  school  for  elementary 
classes — girls  and  boys.  Day  or  board- 
ing. Moderate  rates.  Address  for 
circulars 

M>Ton  T.  .Scudder,  A.B.,A.M.,  rrinripal. 
The    SCUDDKR    SCHOOL    FOR    CURLS 

5i»-K  West  yfith  Street,  New  York  City 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

Hamilton,  New  York 

ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN,  LLD.       -      Prefident 

1  Ninety-fourth  year  opens  September  19,  1912. 
'  Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate. 

For  information  apply  to 

MELBOURNE  STUART  READ      .      Vice-President 


New  \'ork,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

The  Misses  Metcalf  s  ^"^illi.l'fo?!.^^ 

College  preparation  and  Physical  Culture.    A  depart- 
ment for  girls  under  twelve.    Moderate  rates. 
Tarr> tuwn-on-HudMon,  JV.  V. 


Ic"h"o^oY^SS  stammering 

An  inslilulion  for  the  corrcctitm  of  speech  <lcfii-is.  Kstiihlihhed  hy 
:\  physician  in  18S8.  HethiKis  embrace  remedies  for  nervous  cun- 
<1itions  as  well  as  speech  training.  The  result  of  twenty  years'  close 
study  and  tfachini?  Even  short  courses  show  satisfactory  jmprove- 
uieiit      Kianiinatlon  and  useful  information  free,     ('ill  or  write. 

K.  A.  BKTANT.  M.D.,  PrlDrlpftl,  62  D  West  40th  St^  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Firth  .% venue,  .\e^v  York 

UfCommeDdft  t<*arh«*rMtor(illeKt'8.  iiablic  and  private  ftchm.l. 
Aclvised  pareniH  alK)ui  srhools.       Wm.  <l.  I'rzitt,  Mf^r. 


French,    Gennan,   Spanish,   Italian 


Can  h«  learned  qaickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spare  moments,  io  your  own  lioni"  You 
hear  the  lirin;  Toice  of  a  native  pr(>fe>ii<<r  jiro- 
Donnceeach  word  and  phrase.  In  asurpnsinfly 
thorttimeyoucan  speak  a  new  lanr^^r^  ''V  tlie 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  wltb 
Rotentlial'f  Practical  Lincoiitry 

S*a(i  for  B<K>klrt  aii'l  T<  ftim<.nj&lt 

The  Laafnage-PhoDC  Method 

!>02  Putnam  Blde.,S  W.  4r.th  Sf..Jl.y. 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE.  M.D..  Stockholm 

A  Series  of  Daily  Exercises  Mostly  Without  Af>paratus 
pyCpYnilP  can  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
^' ^''  *  "Hfc  pig^  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Ba.sed  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  svstem. 

'•  Simple  and  direct."— 5/.  Faul Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  \^lut."—Sa/t  LaAe  Trilmne. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical ciiaracter"—A'«t<  York  Sun. 
J'rir«,/!0  c>>i<«  7irt . 

!V<w  York,  1907-4  l.«0  K.  Twpntj-Third  8t. 
FUNK     A.     WACNALL8     COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MAPLEW^OOD,  w»ke«  lip  boV»  to  dnt.ea  of 
life.  t4ilO.  Dopartmcnt  for  little  bojB.  ander  12  jeare. 
li'iO.  Limited  to40  bo.^H.  ('olleKe  or  bu,ini-((B.  Hiuh  moral 
tone.  Good  table.  Fine  (jmd.  Manual  traiimiK.  All 
Hpnrtii.  Elerated  location.  Booklet  J.(!  HHOHTLIDGB 
(Itarv.).  Prin.,  ConcordTille,  Delaware  Co,  Pa.  boxNo.  Tj- 
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"NOT  SILENT  "-but,  'a  noise 
to  faint  one  can  scarce  distinguish 
it  from  silence. 


Net  sales  gain  211% 
over  corresponding  ten  months 
of  previous  year. 


Gil  Spoa' 


t* 


American  Tourist  **  (Type  34 A)    $2350 — fully  equipped 

1913     AMERICAIU    |g|3 


The  "American  Traveler"  (Type56A)  $4500 

Six passeneeis.  \Vlieel  base  140  in.:  tires, 41x4J 
n.;  front  and  rear  on  demountable  rims.  Springs— 
ront  40  in.;  rear  54  in. 
$4500  inclitiics  the  /ollenvijig  equiptjient—Com- 
i  tuition  e/eitric  lighting  dynamo  and  self-starter , 
alt  Jive  lamps  electric,  $QO  H  arner  clock  covtbina- 
tion  roo  mile  speedometer ;  fine  plate  glass  7uind- 
shield;  yine  »tohair  topana  curtains;  high  tension 
iNiigneto  and  storage  battery;  two  extra  rims: 
shock  absorbers;  foot  rest;  robe  rail;  horn,  jack, 
ti'ols  and  tire-repair  oiiifit. 


The  "American  ToDriit"  (T7pe34A)  $2350 

Four  passengers.  Wheel  base  118  in.;  tires  37x4 
in.;  front  and  rear  on  Q.  D.  demountable  rims. 

$2jjO  includes  follo^ving  equipment — Electric 
light  dynamo  ouijit  complete  -.vith generator  and 
storage  battery  supplying  five  lamps;  $J0  H'arner 
speedometer;  fine  plate  glass  windshield;  Disco 
■ielf-starter;  fine  mohair  top  and  curtains;  high 
tension  niagneto  and  storage  battery;  one  extra 
rim;  shock  absorber;  rope  rail;  foot  rest;  horn, 
jiick,  tools  and  tire-repair  outfit. 


The  "American  Scoot  "  (Type  22A)  $1475 
Strictly  a  two-passenger  car.    Wheel  base  105  in.; 
tires  36  x  3j  in.;  front  qnd  rear  on  Q   D.  demount- 
able rims. 

$1475  includes  following  equipment — %50  War- 
tier  speedometer;  Disco  self-starter;  electric  dash 
atid  tail  light  supplied  Mi  a  large  storage  battery; 
gas  liead lights  siipplieclby  Prest-0-Lite gas  tank; 
fine  tnohair  top  and  curtains;  high  tension  mag- 
neto and  storage  battery ;  one  extra  ritn;  combina- 
tion circular  tire  holder  and  luggage  box;  horn, 
jack,  tools  and  tire-repair  outfit. 


FOR  the  season  of  1913  we  announce 
our  three  famous  standard  models  :  the 
"American  Traveler "  at  $4500;  the 
"American  Tourist"  at  $2350;  the  "Ameri- 
can Scout"  at  $1475      All  fully  equipped. 

Eight  years  ago  the  first  "American 
Underslung"  was  placed  on  the  market. 
Its  builders  had  a  new  idea  in  automobile 
construction.  That  is,  they  took  the  old 
practical  Underslung  principle  as  applied  to 
all  modern  locomotives,  and  built  the 
"American  Underslung "  around  it.  Its 
introduction  marked  the  first  actual  ad- 
vancement in  fine  motor  car  construction. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  enthusiastic 
and  eager  demand  for  this  car  has  always 
exceeded  our  capacity,  although  each  year 
our  production  was  greatly  enlarged.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  months  alone  our  increase 
over  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  a  year 
ago  has  been  over  211  per  cent. 

The  "American  Underslung"  differs  in 
constructive  principle.  The  frame — the  very 
backbone  of  the    car — is    slung  under   the 


axles  instead  of  being  placed  over  the  axles, 

and  the  result  is  that  the  very  drawbacks  ot 
the  conventional  "overhead"  car  are  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The  low  center  of  gravity  means  SAFETY  &nd  added 
comfort. 

The  straight  line  drive  means  less  waatedtpoiver. 
The  large  wheels  mean  easier  riding,  tire  economy  and 
maximum  road  clearance. 

The  Underslung  frame  permits  the  direct  a.nd  practtcct 
introduction  of  all  these  distinct  advantages. 

And  on  top  of  these  guaranteed  practical  advantages, 
you  have  a  superb  and  gracefully  designed  car  possessing 
a  most  elegant  finish.  These  big,  strong,  powerful  cars 
are  beauties.  They  are  just  as  fine  as  we  can  make 
them.  The  exquisite  body  work  is  magnificent.  Every 
"American  Underslung"  is  as  carefully  made  as  a 
special  job. 

This  year  we  are  equipping  the  "American  Under- 
slung" with  the  finest  accessories  made.  It  is  all  in 
keeping  with  the  elegance  of  the  splendid  new  models. 
Nothing  has  been  too  good  for  us  to  secure,  and  all  is 
made  regular  equipment — not  "  as  extras."  "American 
Underslungs  "  are  known  as  the  fully  equipped  cars. 

Our  complete  1913  line  can  be  seen  in  all  of  the 
principal  cities.  Write  us  for  a  handsome  1913  catalogue 
and  a  simple  treatise  on  the  "Advantages  of  Underslung 
Construction." 


American  Motors  Company 

DEPT.  S,  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 
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THE   DEMOCRATIC   NOMINEE. 


'Just  at  this  moment  I  feel  (he  tremendous  responsibility  it  involves  <!ven  more  ilian  I  feel  the  honor.      I  liopr  «i!l.  all  ni>  li.iirt  that  the  party 

will  never  have  reason  to  regret  it." 


TERMS:  .?3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months.  $1 :  single  copy,  10  cents; 
postage  to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  $1.50  a  year. 
RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label; 
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before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must 
always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  flies 
broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.    Neverthek«s,  it  is  not 


assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expect<!d  to 
notify  us  with  n-ascmable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer 
required.  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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July  13. 19H 


EFFECT  OF  WOODROW  WILSON'S  NOMINATION 


IT  IS  POSSIBLE  that  some  unforeseen  event  during  th«« 
campaiipi  may  start  anew  the  old  dissensions  in  the  Demo- 
pratic  party,  divide  its  forces,  and  wreck  its  prospects. 
Dispatches  say  that  "many  sores  are  hidden  by  the  cloak  of 
harmony."  and  that  while  the  Clark  faction  profess  to  support 
the  nominee,  "down  under  the  surface  the  selection  of  Wilson 
nink-l<->j.  :ind  thev  hate  Bryan  with  a  hitterness  that  is  certain 


11'    MID    NOT  HAPPEN   AT  BALTIMORK. 

This  photograph  of  William  .lennings  Brj-an  and  Charles  F. 
Murphy  was  t alien  in  lOOS.  wh<'n  Tammany  supported  Bryan  for  the 
I'roiidency.  and  was  given  puiilicity  by  the  Hearst  papers  during 
tlie  Baltimore  convention.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
picture.  Mr.  Bryan  said:  "I  have  even  siiaken  hands  wiih  Mr.  Hearst." 
To  which  Mr.  Hearst  replies:  "The  only  time  I  have  noticed  Mr. 
Brjan's  hand  was-,,hen  it  was  extended  for  campaign  contributions." 


to  breed  trouble."  But  despite  all  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  record 
the  fact  that,  at  present.  Governor  Wilson's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  has  seemingly  united  the  Democrats  as  they  have 
not  l)een  united  in  twenty  years,  if  we  accept  the  jubilant 
testimony  of  the  party  press  and  the  declarations  of  loyalty 
and  confidence  from  the  party  leaders. 

Not  only  do  they  emerge  from  a  turbulent  and  embittered 
convention  with  an  apparently  unbroken  front,  but  already, 
it  seems,  the  magic  of  the  Wilson  banner  has  begun  to  I'lre 
some  Progressive  Republicans  from  the  Roosevelt  camp. 
The  (^olonel,  it  is  true,  still  insists  that  the  Baltimore  convention 
revealed  "utterly  irreconcilable"  elements  in  the  Democratic 
I)arty.  as  did  the  Chicago  convention  in  the  Republican  i)arty. 
but  for  answer  the  D(>nio(Tats  point  smilingly  to  such  old-time 
gold-Democratic,  anti-Bryan  organs  as  the  New  York  World 
and  Timea,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Hartford  Times  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  more  radical  party  papers  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  Despite  the  fad 
that  it  required  forty-.six  ballots  to  unit»<  the  delegat»>s  on 
<;(»vernor  Wilson's  candidacy,  it  nqw  looks  as  the  to  name  the 
pajM-rs  which  pledge  their  support  and  predict  his  election  would 
be  to  call  the  roll  of  the  Democratic  press.  Many  independent 
papers,  of  both  the  progressive  and  the  conservative  strii)e,  are 


also  falling  into  line,  while  the  Sacramento  Union,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  stanch  Republican  paper,  has  formally  enlisted 
with  the  Democracy. 

Mr.  Bryan,  whose  unflagging  fight  from  the  start  against 
machine  control  of  the  convention  is  very  generally  conceded 
to  have  spread  the  way  for  Governor  Wilson's  triumph,  pre- 
dicts a  2.000.000  majority  for  the  nominee  in  November. 
"Nearly  all  of  the  Democratic  party  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Republican  party  are  progressive."  says  Mr.  Bryan,  ^ho  predicts 
that  "with  Mr.  Wilson  running  for  President  on  the  platform 
which  has  been  prepared,  there  will  be  comparatively  few  Pro- 
gressive Republicans  who  will  not  feel  justified  in  supporting 
the  Democratic  ticket."  All  the  rival  Democratic  candidates 
and  their  principal  supporters  have  now  pledged  allegiance  to 
Governor  Wilson,  even  Charles  F.  Murphy,  of  New  York, 
who  was  so  bitterlj'  repudiated  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  tool  of  the 
Ryan-Belmont-Morgan  interests,  falling  into  line.  ."There  is 
not  a  Democrat  who  can  find  a  sound  and  sufficient  reason  for 
withholding  his  vote  from  Woodrow  Wilson,"  declares  the 
New  York  Times,  which  adds  that  in  his  nomination  "the 
Democratic  party  is  reborn."  Even  more  enthusiastic  is  The 
World,  which  avers  that  it  "means  a  new  democracy,  a  new 
epoch  in  American  self-government,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Democratic  party  at  last  has  broken  its  shackles.  It 
has  emancipated  itself.  It  has  rehabilitated  itself  in  power 
and  principle.  It  has  turned  its  face  to  the  rising  sun,  to  re- 
establish the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  their  own 
institutions. 

"Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  will  be  more  than  that.  He  vdW  be  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  generation  to  go  into  office 
owing  favors  to  noV)ody  except  the  American  people  and  under 
obligations  to  nothing  except  the  general  welfare. 

"No  political  boss  brought  about  his  nomination.  No 
political  machine  carried  his. candidacy  to  victory.  No  coterie 
of  Wall  Street  financiers  provided  the  money  to  finance  his 
campaign.     He  has  no  debt  to  paj'  to  corrupt  politics  or  to 
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SEE    'EM    RUN. 

— Semen  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

<'orrupt  business.  He  was  nominated  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  that  alone.  He  stands  before  the 
country  a  free  man. 

"The  American  people  have  set  out  to  regain  possession  of 
their  government,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated  for 
President  because  he  emV»odies  that  issue.    The  bosses  and  the 
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uational    jralitics   is   forcibly 


plutocrats  who  tried  to  prevent  his  nomination  were  beaten  ])y 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  the  power  that  nominated  him 

is  the  power  that  will  elect  him 

"Governor  Wilson's  nomination  means  that  the  rule  of  the 
boss  is  over.     It  means  that  the  i)artinrsliip  lu'twecn  corrupt 
politics   and    corrupt    business   in 
dissolved.     It   means    that    the 
old  regime  of  protection  to  Priv- 
ilege and  Plutocracy   is    on  the 
scaffold.     It  means  that  the  old 
gods  are  dead." 

"The  party  will  strive  to  ac- 
complish unit3',  not  in  spite  of 
the  late  contest,  but  becau.se  of 
it,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind. 
Dem.)  is  also  convinced  that  the 
party  is  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  the  prolonged 
struggle  in  Baltimore.  The  Hart- 
ford Times,  which  would  have 
preferred  either  Judson  Harmon 
or  Oscar  Underwood,  predicts  a 
victory  for  the  ticket,  and  Colo- 
nel Watterson,  who  at  one  time 
thought  that  he  had  discovered 
in  Governor  Wilson  "another 
Tilden,"  but  later  repudiated 
him  with  scorn  as  "onh-  a  school- 
master" and  transferred  his  al- 
legiance to  Champ  Clark,  pledges 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal's 
support  to  the  Wilson  ticket, 
adding  in  explanation  of  his 
course : 


"In  a  contest  between  three 
tickets  headed  respectively  by 
Taft,  Roosevelt,  and  the  Devil, 
The  Courier-Journal,  being  a 
daily  newspaper   and   unable  to 

take  to  the  woods,  would  perforce  be  obliged   to  support   his 
Satanic  majesty." 

Another  somewhat  grudging  pledge  of  support  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American,  which  had  been  a  zealous  cham- 
pion of  Speaker  Clark's  candidacj-.  Says  The  American,  which 
presumably  speaks  also  for  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Atlanta: 

"The  New  York  American  will  support  the  Democratic 
nominee.  As  a  progressive  Democratic  newspaper  it  would 
have  supported  any  progressive  Democrat  nominated  at 
Baltimore." 

"It  was,  in  sober  fact,  a  popular  uprising  that  nominated 
Wilson,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  which 
finds  its  "faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people" 
renewed  by  the  event.  In  praise  of  this  nominee  it  goes  on 
to  say: 

"The  result  is  to  make  him  his  own  man  as  few  candidates 
have  ever  been.  He  has  not  had  to  strike  hands  behind  the 
arras  with  a  single  boss.  No  pledges  have  been  exacted  from 
him.  He  has  not  been  compelled  to  hamper  and  fetter  himself 
in  advance.  It  was  not  a  series  of  trades  and  dickers  which 
brought  him  to  the  head  of  the  poll  at  Baltimore,  but  simply 
the  deepening  of  the  general  conviction,  until  it  became  invin- 
cible, that  he  was  the  candidate  best  fitted  to  lead  the  party  at 
this  juncture." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  remarks  with  equal  enthusiasm: 

"To  those  of  us  who  have  been  struggling  these  many  years, 
not  only  for  decency  and  honesty  in  politics,  but  for  something 
beyond  that — for  knowledge,  and  an  intimate  sense  of  the 
needs  of  the  people:  for  high  intelligence  in  public  otYice;  for 
the  thinker's  view  of  public  questions,  as  contrasted  with  that 
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Governor  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  who  describes 

himself  as  a  "Progressive  with  the  Jirakcs  on." 


of   the   politician — the   news   that   Woodrow    Wilson    has   been 
nominated   for  the   Presidency  seems  almost    too  good   to   bo 

trui'." 

In  another  editorial  this  lialtimore  paper  characterizes  the 
nomination  as  !'a  si)lcndid  victory  of  public  sentiment,"  and 

expresses  the  hope  that  "it  will 
result  in  a  permanent  setback  for 
machine  politics  the  country 
over."     We  read  on: 

"Never  has  a  man  cho.sen  as 
the  head  of  a  great  party  in  this 
country  more  signally  embodied 
in  his  own  person  and  career  free- 
dom from  machine  influences  and 
hostility  to  those  who  wield  them. 
The  almost  superstitious  feeling 
which  formerly  prevailed  that 
boss  rule  and  machine  politics 
are  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
-Vmerican  system  has  in  recent 
years  been  greatly  weakened:  but 
if  th(>  .\meriean  experiment  is  not 
to  end  in  failure  we  must  get  rid 
of  it  altogether.  And  the  nomi- 
nation and  eh'ction  of  Woodrow 
Wil.son  will  be  a  great  step  to- 
ward that  consummation." 

By  naming  a  progressive  ticket, 
declare  many  papers,  the  Demo- 
crats have  taken  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  Colont'l  Roosevelt's 
third -party  movement.  "Pop 
was  praying  for  Clark,"  Kermit 
Roo.sevelt  is  quoted  as  saying, 
and  the  regular  Republican  St. 
Louis  Globe  Deniocral  remarks 
that  "Colonel  Roosevelt's  Pro- 
gressive party  will  be  deprived  of 
an  accession  of  Democrats  which 
it  would  have  received  if  the  nom- 
ination had  gone  to  Harmon,  Underwood,  or  Clark."  "Before 
the  American  people  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  stand  for  the  same 
things,"  says  the  Kansas  Cit^'  Star,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  influential  of  the  Roosevelt  papers.  "His  nomination  was 
dictated  more  by  fear  of  the  new  party  movement  than  by  any 
concern  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  hetwe<'n  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  who  follow  the  flag  of  President  Taft." 
declares  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Prog.  Rep.),  and  this  idea  that 
it  was  in  a  sense  Colonel  Roosevelt  who  nominated  CJovernor 
Wilson  is  thus  brought  out  by  the  Springfield  Republican: 

"The  prospect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  enter  the  field  as  a 
candidate  forc<!d  the  conservative  Democrats  to  regard  as 
inevitable  a  progressive  nominee — that  is,  one  regarded  by  the 
public  as  progressive.  It  also  forced  them  to  yield  to  Mr.  Bryan 
at  Baltimore,  out  of  fear  that  he  would  run  off  with  the  Colonel. 
The  rest  followed  through  the  force  of  circumstances.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  Colonel  for  his  share  in  the  achievement." 

"With  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  it  makes  no  difference  what  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  <loes." 
declares  the  New  York  World,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  find.  Dem.)  is  no  less  confident  that  the  Democrats 
"have  blanketed  the  Roosevelt  fire  and  have  nullified  his  new 
adventure."  This  nomination  "reduces  the  Roosevelt  bolt 
to  the  proportions  of  a  purely  Republican  quarrel,"  thinks  the 
New  York  Times,  and  we  find  the  same  view  exprest  in  various 
ways  in  the  Boston  Globe  (Ind.)  and  Herald  (Ind.).  San  Franei>fo 
Chronicle  (Ind.),  Albanj*  Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.),  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  and  Commercial 
(Com.),  and  Baltimore  Sun.  Moreover,  Minneapolis  corre- 
spondents   already    report     that     the    Minnesota     Progressive 
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Republican  League  will  support  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Governor 
Osborn  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  original  seven  Roosevelt  Gover- 
nors, issues  a  formal  statement  in  which  he  says: 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  new  party. 
The  issue  is  clearly  joined  for  the  people.  It  is  Wall  Street 
veri<us  Wilson.  It  is  even  more  than  that,  as  all  of  the  evil 
fon-es  of  America  will  finally  line  up  with  Wall  Street  and  Mr. 
Taft 

"I  hope  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  not  be  a  candidate.  Repub- 
licans can  vote  for  Wilson  without  leaving  their  party  or  bolting. 
The  real  Republican  party  has  no  candidate  for  President  this 
year.  There  has  bt-en  no  nomination.  The  action  of  the 
political  freebooters  at  Chicago  is  not  binding  upon  the  Repub- 
lican party,  even  if  for  the  moment  they  are  bearing  aloft  its 
stolen  name  sign." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  tributes  to  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  paid  by  a  leading  Roosevelt  paper  in  the  East, 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  whi(!h  describes  Wilson's 
nomination  as  "a  political  miracle,"  and  declares  that  thereby 
"a  great  \ictory  has  been  won  for  popular  rights."  It  goes 
on  to  say,  however: 

."While  we  rejoice  whole-heartedly  in  this  great  victorj-  won 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  if  when  a  third  party  is  inaugurated  it 
seems  clear  to  us  that  it  provides  the  surer  way  of  hastening 
the  desired  results,  without  permitting  it  to  abate  our  admira- 
tion for  (lovernor  Wilson,  The  North  American,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  cast  its  lot  with  the  new  organization." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  himself,  whatever  may  be  his  admiration 
for  Governor  Wilson,  does  not  agree  with  those  who  think  the 
Democratic  nomination  has  made  a  third  party  unnecessary. 
In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  immediately  after  the  result 
in  Baltimore  was  announced  he  says: 

"Before  I  left  Chicago,  and  again  at  Oyster  Bay,  when  Mr. 
Prendergast  came  out  to  see  me,  I  stated  that  the  third-party 
movement  and  my  candidacy  would  not  be  any  way  affected 
by  the  outcome  at  Baltimore.  I  never  go  into  a  fight  on  a 
contingent  basis.  I  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  stand  for  the 
Progressive  nomination.  I  have  just  been  going  over  with 
Senator  Dixon  the  call  which  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  pro- 
visional committee  for  the  Progressive  national  convention. 

"To  my  mind,  what  has  gone  on  in  Baltimore  for  the  past 
ten  days  has  shown  the  utterly  irreconcilable  nature  of  the 
elements  within  the  Democratic  party,  elements  so  irrecon- 
cilable as  to  make  it  hopeless  to  expect  from  them  any  per- 
manent reform  movement  along  constructive  lines;    it  has  also 


shown  that  any  nomination  obtained  at  Baltimore  could,  after 
all,  be  obtained  only  by  the  support  of  men  like  Mr.  Taggart 
in  Indiana  and  Mr.  Sullivan  in  Illinois;  and  the  success  of  the 
candidate  at  the  polls,  without  regard  to  his  personaUty,  would 
be  conditioned  not  only  upon  the  hearty  support  of  Mr.  Taggart 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  and  their  colleagues  and  representatives  in 
every  oth(T  State,  from  New  York  to  Colorado,  but  would  also 
be  conditioned  upon  these  men  succeeding  in  carrying  their 
several  State  tickets  and  in  perpetuating  themselves  in  control 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

"Under  these  conditions,  I  feel  that  the  events  at  Baltimore, 
like  the  events  at  Chicago,  prove  the  absolute  need  of  a  new 
nation-wide  non-.sectional  party  which  shall  in  good  faith  stand 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  shall  in  far-reaching 
fashion,  alike  in  the  nation  and  the  several  States,  take  the  lead 
in  the  movement  for  social,  political,  and  industrial  justice,  a 
movement  which  must  include  a  broad  constructive  govern- 
mental policy  which  shall  look  to  both  the  present-day  e^onomie 
needs  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  necessity  for  the  fullest 
possible  commercial  development  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Turning  to  the  Republican  press  for  information  concerning 
weak  points  of  the  Democratic  nominee,  we  find  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Prog.  Rep.j  challenging  his  progressiveness  oa 
the  ground  that  "he  is  a  latter-day  convert  to  the  cause,  and 
his  record  is  not  of  the  kind  to  warrant  assurance  that  he  would 
stand  with  it  long  should  it  be  to  his  advantage  to  turn  in  another 
direction,"  while  the  conservative  Republican  Hartford  Courant 
finds  him  too  radical  since  his  conversion  and  declares  that  his 
radicalism  will  drive  many  conservative  Democrats  to  vote 
for  President  Taft. 

"In  making  his  campaign  as  an  apostle  of  Brj'anism,  Gover- 
nor Wilson  will  be  handicapped  not  a  little  by  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  he  saw  what  he  now  regards  as  the  light,, 
after  long  service  in  the  cause  of  what  he  now  regards  as  reac- 
tion," remarks  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"If  the  country  wants  an  amateur,  a  tyro,  and  a  novice  at 
the  head  of  its  Government,  it  can  have  such  an  one  by  electing 
Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson,"  remarks  the  Taft  Republican  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  and  the  conservative  New  York  Sun  (Ind.), 
characterizing  Governor  Wilson's  as  a  candidacy  of  "unrest, 
disturbance,  and  radical  change,"  declares  itself  upon  the  side 
of  William  Howard  Taft,  upon  whom  has  been  thrust  "the- 
undivided  honor  of  representing  in  the  campaign  of  1912  the 
saner  ideas  of  progress  under  the  Constitution  and  the  institu- 
tions we  have." 
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— Macauley  In  the  New  York  World. 

SEEN    IN    BALTIMORE. 


BIUDI.E-SHY  ! 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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IN    TROUBLED    WATERS. 

— Winner  in  tlic   Pittsburg  Pos!. 


THE     BANDANNA   HANDKERCHIKK,    EMBLEM   OF  THE   NEW    PARTY. 

— Fo.x  in  the  Chicago  Post. 

THIRD-PARTY    SKP:TCHP:S. 


BUSINESS    IMPROVING  REGARDLESS    OF 

POLITICS 

STRIKES  AND  UNREST  in  the  labor-world  plus  lh(^ 
psychological  excitements  and  uncertainties  of  a  presiden- 
tial year  have  been  powerless  to  check  the  even  advance  of 
prosperity  in  the  United  States,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  press.  "The  conundrum  of  whj- 
business  is  not  bad  is  a  good  one  to  give  up,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Times,  but  a  Boston  correspondent  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  finds  an  explanation  in  the  fact  th%t  "general  business 
is  looking  to  the  farms  for  the  key  to  prosperity,  regardless  of 
presidential  campaigns."  And  he  adds:  "So  it  is  with  securi- 
ties; the  stock-market  is  watching  the  crops."  Editorially  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  notes  that  the  country's  detailed  trade 
statement  for  April  "shows  a  gain  in  our  imports  of  crude  mate- 
rials for  use  in  manufacturing  such  as  often  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  periods  of  exceptional  activity."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  similar  gain  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  fore- 
shadowed the  great  industrial  activity  of  the  autumn  of  that 
year;  and  the  gain  of  1900  was  followed  by  a  nine-year  boom  in 
manufacturing  business.  It  seems  reasonable  to  interpret  the 
increased  demand  for  manufacturers'  materials  as  evidence  that 
the  manufacturers  anticipate  a  much  greater  demand  for  their 
products." 

"While  the  question  of  tariff  changes,  trust  legislation,  and 
currency  revision  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  more 
or  less,  and  in  the  present  state  of  industrial  and  social  interest 
the  consequences  of  this  election  appear  more  impressive  than 
were  the  consequences  of  preceding  presidential  contests," 
remarks  the  New  York  Financial  Age,  "financial  men  of 
long  experience  remember  that  after  every  other  election  the 
coimtry  has  picked  up  its  routine  work  again  and  has  moved 
ahead  as  usual."  In  short,  "prosperity  is  affected  by  such  a 
multitude  of  influences  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  say  which  in- 
fluence is  dominant."  "Every  week  brings  stronger  confirma- 
tions of  the  gradual  but  consistent  betterment  in  this  country," 
says  Dun's  Reviexo,  and  an  examination  of  the  same  evidence 
convinces  BradstreeV s  that  "if  nature's  forces  remain  benignant, 
trade  will  improve,  regardless  of  politics."  After  a  backward 
glance  over  the  past  six  months,  Dun's  Review  comments: 


"The  first  half  of  the  year  closes  with  much  of  actual  achieve- 
ment in  the  betterment  of  business  and  of  much  i)romise  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  actual  achievement  is  chiefly  in  the 
increase  in  industrial  activity,  due  to  the  need  of  replenishing 
depleted  stocks  and  of  supplying  the  pressing  wants  of  a  growing 
population.  The  promise  held  out  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  year 
rests  mostly  on  the  strengthened  confidence  of  manufacturers, 
traders,  and  investors,  and  on  the  favorable  prospects  for  the 
crops.  As  to  the  latter,  conditions  are  propitious  for  good 
yields.  In  the  Southwest  the  .situation  is  particularly  .satisfac- 
tory, and  there  is  a  very  hopeful  .sentiment  in  the  Northwest. 
Semiannual  inventories  check  the  volume  of  business  to  some 
extent  at  this  season,  and  there  is  also  a  temporary  closing  of 
some  mills  and  factories.  Aggregate  transactions,  however, 
continue  to  expand  over  the  two  preceding  years  as  is  evidenced 
by  bank  clearings." 

Another  indication  of  business  expansion  is  supplied  by  the 
report  of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Carjienter,  manager  of  the  National 
Employment  Exchange  in  New  York,  that  the  demand  for 
laborers  at  advanced  wages  has  run  far  ahead  of  the  supply. 
Correspondents  from  the  steel  centers  report  that  increased 
rates  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  went  into  effect  during 
the  last  week  of  June,  and  that  the  mills  are  working  overtime  to 
meet  the  demand.  "As  we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  steel  in- 
dustry as  a  barometer  of  trade,  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  that  busi- 
ness is  not  only  good,  but  prospects  excellent,"  remarks  the 
Pliiladelphia  Inquirer.  From  the  fortnightly  bulletin  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  we  learn  tiiat  the  number  of  idle 
freight-cars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  decreased  by 
IS, 000  in  June,  and  that  the  traffic-managers  predict  a  car- 
famine  this  fall. 

The  Treasury  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  shows 
a  surplus  of  S3G.335.830  in  Uncle  Sam's  coffers.  "While  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  it  would  be  pleas- 
anter  to  have  something  like  it  in  the  pockets  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer," remarks  the  New  York  Worltl,  thereby  reminding  us  of 
the  upward  course  of  the  cost  of  living,  the  one  shadow  across 
the  sunlit  prospect.  Another  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger 
is  revealed  by  a  glance  at  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company's  list  of 
commercial  failures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year;  This 
record  shows  an  increa.se  of  1,257  over  the  first  six  months  of  1911, 
with  liabilities  more  than  S4, 000.000  heavier.  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim, interviewed  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  Europe,  de- 
clares that  "great  prosperity  is  hanging  in  the  balance,"  but 
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thai  Ibf  Shtriuan  Antitrust  Law  and  the  "present  unreason- 
abl(?  antagonism  to  capital"  are  weiirhiner  heavily  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  scales. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

IX  THK  EXCITEMENT  of  the  convention  season  the  law 
extending  the  eight-hour  principle  for  Government  work 
was  passed  and  signed  with  almost  no  newspaper  attention. 
Yet,  observes  one  editor,  "its  results  will  be  far-reaching, indeed, 
affecting  every  tax-payer  in  the  land."  Eight  hours  has  for 
a  number  of  years  constituted  the  regular  daj's  work  for  men 
employed  upon  public  works  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  tile  District  of  Columbia.  The  new  law  applies  to  all  work 
done  under  (H)ntraet  for  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of 
"contracts  for  transi)ortation  by  land  or  water,  or  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the 
Government,"  or  for  materials  usually  bought  in  open  market, 
except  armor  or  armor-plate,  or  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  levees.  Work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  till  January  1,  191o.  So  broad  is  this 
that  The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  feels  called  upon  to  warn  man- 
ufacturers, saying: 

"Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
ship-builder,  manufacturer  of  army  or  navy  equipment,  or 
manufacturer  of  articles  of  any  other  kind  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, if  he  accepts  a  government  contract  or  subcontract,  to 
emi)loy  any  person  on  such  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
calendar  day.  So  rigid  are  the  provisions  in  this  act,  and  so 
anxious  have  its  authors  been  to  guard  against  any  possible 
loophole  for  its  avoidance,  that  no  permission  is  given  to  any 
employer  to  pay  liis  workmen  overtime  if  thej'  should  happen  to 
be  engaged  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day. 
The  scheme  is  to  make  it  impossible  to  run  any  part  of  an  es- 
tablishm<'nt  doing  government  work  longer  than  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis.  This  would  make  an  excellent  beginning  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  working-day  in  large  manu- 
facturing-plants  

"It  will  be  remarkable  if  the  employers  who  appeared  before 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this 
act  will  stultify  themselves  by  making  bids  on  work  coming  in 
their  line,  and  thus  accept  its  provisions.  The  attempt  to  force 
the  eight-hour  day  by  legislation  maj'  prove  as  ineffective  now 
as  at  any  previous  time.  It  would  not  be  surprizing  to  find 
this  act  largely  nullified  by  the  absence  of  bids  on  government 
work.  The  eight-hour  day  will  come  when  our  economic  con- 
ditions favor  it,  but  never  by  force,  even  tho  it  takes  the  sem- 
blance of  law." 

After  this,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  all  contracts 
for  i)ublic  work  will  be  more  costly,  and  The  Post  objects  to  this 
"effort  to  regulate  economic  conditions  by  statute" — 

"It  is  thought  that  by  putting  the  Government  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  most  private  corporations,  the  latter  will  be 
induced  to  follow  suit  and  make  their  day  one  of  eight  hours 
only.  However  desirable  the  short  day,  this  is  a  very  ques- 
tionable way  to  obtain  it — by  making  extra  burdens  for  those 
classes  in  the  community  who  do  not  work  on  government 
contracts." 

In  its  application  this  law  will  embrace  everything  bought 
for  official  use,  notes  The  Army  and  Xury  lieqister  (Washington), 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  permits  no  exceptions  to  be  made,  it 
has  its  merits.  The  past  has  shown,  according  to  this  authority, 
that  the  eight-hour  law  has  made  an  extra  cost  of  10  per  cent,  in 
building  vessels.  This  service  weekly  agrees  with  the  other 
papers  (juoted  that  the  arrangement  "will  serve  to  esta))lish  the 
eight-hour  day  throughout  the  country."  However,  tho  it  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  government  maintenance,  "it  is  something 
which  has  been  anticipated,  and  is  a  new  condition  to  which  there 
njust  be  an  adjustment  and  a  revision  of  estimates  of  expense 
accordingly." 

The  Springfield    Republican   takes  advantage  of   this   "final 


victory  of  the  labor  organizations  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  principle  in  all  work  for  the  Federal  Government" 
to  point  out  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  in  the  various 
States  last  year.     We  read : 

"During  the  year  1911,  New  Jersey  enacted  a  law  requiring 
that  all  employees  of  the  State  or  men  employed  on  or  in  behalf 
of  the  State  for  any  of  its  municipalities  or  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  shall  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  unless  in 
emergenc\'.  in  which  extra  pay  is  to  be  allowed  for  overtime. 
The  Wisconsin  statute  was  amended  by  requiring  that  con- 
tracts must  stipulate  the  eight-hour  day  for  workmen  employed 
thereunder,  and  restricting  ' extraordinarj'  emergency'  to  the 
protection  of  property  or  life  from  the  public  enemy,  fire,  flood, 
or  storm.  The  Connecticut  statute  now  prescribes  eight  hours 
as  the  limit  for  engineers,  firemen,  and  mechanics  employed  in 
State  institutions.  InthisState  [Massachusetts]  the  law  now  makes 
the  eight-hour  day  optional  with  municipalities,  y)ut  at  the  same 
time  it  directs  the  observance  of  the  limitation  upon  Jiours  by 
contractors  and  others  doing  work  for  the  State  or  for  any 
municipality  that  has  adopted  the  eight-hour  principle.  These 
are  merely  examples  of  new  legislation  on  the  eight-hour  ques- 
tion during  the  year  1011,  affecting  only  State  or  municipal 
work. 

"The  States  are  also  regulating  more  and  more  the  hours  of 
labor  in  private  employments  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  The 
San  Francisco  charter,  as  ratified  by  the  California  legislature, 
now  limits  the  street-railway  employees  to  eight  hours  a  day, 
the  work  to  be  done  in  ten  consecutive  hours.  The  eight-hour 
day  is  prescribed  for  miners  in  Colorado  and  Nevada,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  thcr  hoisting  engineers  in  anthracite  mines  are 
now  restricted  to  eight  hours  a  day.  In  Montana  the  eight- 
hour  limitation  has  been  extended  to  railroad  and  other  tunnels 
as  well  as  to  mines.  All  these  recent  advances  toward  the 
eight-hour  basis,  in  both  public  and  private  employments, 
have  taken  place  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  reveal  the  pressure  that  seems  to  be  slowly  but  surely 
establishing  the  eight-hour  principle  as  the  standard  for  general 
use  in  occupations  wherein  this  limitation  is  either  desirable  or 
enforceable." 


LA  FOLLETTE'S  THRUST  AT  ROOSEVELT 


THE  DEFINITE  REFUSAL  of  Senator  La  Follette 
to  cooperate  with  Colonel  Roosevelt's  "Progressive 
party"  is  made  emphatic  enough  by  his  recent  state- 
ment impugning  the  genuineness  of  the  Colonel's  "progressiv- 
ism,"  and  charging  him  with  having  done  serious  injurj'  to  the 
Progressive  cause  by  his  campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomina_ 
tion.  The  attack  has  not  seeminglj'  had  any  disastrous  effect  on 
the  Roosevelt  forces,  and  thej'  have  as  yet  made  no  reply  to  it, 
but  the  political  foes  of  the  ex-President  do  not  conceal  their 
satisfaction.  They  hasten  to  agree  with  the  Senator's  statement. 
It  is,  says  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  "a  clear,  concise,  truthful 
statement  of  the  honest  'Progressives'  of  the  country."  Honest 
Progressives,  in  the  Springfield  Union's  (Rep.)  opinion,  must 
agree  with  La  Follette  that  the  Colonel  "played  a  selfish  game 
with  them,"  and  that  his  leadership  hurt  their  cause.  No  plat- 
form and  no  issues  were  advanced  bj-  the  Roosevelt  followers  at 
Chicago,  and  the  "real  Progressives,"  thinks  the  Massachusetts 
paper,  "would  have  made  some  showing  of  consistency  in  this 
respect  if  they  had  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  Roosevelt."  The 
La  Follette  editorial  "leaves  the  Republican  who  is  disappointed 
at  the  outcome  of  tiie  Chicago  convention  no  excuse  for  aban- 
doning his  party  and  going  into  a  will-o'-the-wisp  chase  with 
Roosevelt,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.).  An- 
other regular  Republican  daily,  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union, 
looks  upon  tlu'  attack  of  Senator  La  Follette  as  chiefly  impor- 
tant "because  it  demonstrates  once  more  that  the  Colonel  will 
not  cross  swords  with  him.  He  is  the  one  man  the  Colonel 
fears."     For, 

"Mr.  La  Follette  has  a  pugnacity  and  a  directness  in  dealing 
with  facts  which  apparently  the  Bull  Moose  party  leader  thinks 
it  would  be  wiser  to  avoid. 
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"Senator  La  Follette  has  a  firm  p^rip  on  one  branch  of  the 
Progressive  element  of  the  country,  and  that  is  an  additional 
reason  why  the  Colonel  has  no  desire  to  join  issue  with  him." 

Senator  La  Toilette's  charges  appear  in  an  editorial  in  his 
magazine,  headed:  "Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Progressive 
Cause,"  and  have  been  widely  quoted  by  the  press.  lie  says 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  projected  his  third-term  candidacy  into  a 
groAving  and  united  Progressive  movement  in  the  Republican 
party,  "when  it  gave  promise  of  national  success."  After  an 
ironic  reference  to  a  "spontaneous  call,"  and  a  "receptive 
candidacy,"  Senator  La  Follette  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  "frantic 
pursuit  of  the  nomination": 

"In  the  history  of  American  politics  there  has  never  been  in  a 
primary  campaign  for  I*residential  nomination  an  approach  to 
the  extravagant  expenditures  made  in  his  campaign.  Men 
notoriously  identified  with  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Harvester 
Trust  became  his  most  active  supporters.  Leading  reaction- 
aries, stand-patters,  and  political  bosses  of  the  Hanna  and  Quay 
sort  became  his  closest  political  friends  and  representatives  in 
many  States. 

"A  number  of  the  newer  recruits  to  the  Republican  Pro- 
gressive cause,  men  who,  before  1909,  •with  three  or  four  excep- 
tions, had  either  been  indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  IVogressive 
movement,  became  the  noisiest  supporters  of  Roosevelt,  the 
'winner.'  It  mattered  not  to  them  that  Roosevelt  had  co- 
operated with  Aldrich  on  legislation  during  the  entire  seven 
years  he  was  President.  They  forgot  that  it  was  only  when 
Roosevelt  was  out  of  office  and  in  Africa,  through  the  united 
efforts  of  men  who  for  years  had  been  fighting  special  interests, 
that  the  Progressive  cause  became  a  national  movement.  That 
Roosevelt  was  for  Taft  in  1910,  when  Taft  was  denouncing  all 
Progressives  as  'pirates  and  traitors,'  that  he  waited  until  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  balancing  the  chances  before  deciding 
whether  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Progressives  in  this  Presiden- 
tial year,  counted  for  nothing  with  the  class  of  Progressives  who 
wanted  to  '  win ' — not  a  real  Progressive  victory — just  a  victory. 

"And  they  did  win  precisely  that  kind  of  a  victory.  They 
carried  overwhelmingly  the  great  stand-pat  States  of  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania.  That  stamped  the  Roosevelt  candidacy 
with  its  true  character.  No  real  Progressive  could  have  secured 
anything  like  such  a  vote  in  either  of  those  two  States.  It  had, 
however,  the  outward  seeming  of  success,  the  sort  of  success 
that  intoxicates — that  catches  the  crowd.  It  enabled  Roose- 
velt to  win  in  two  or  three  reaUy  Progressive  States.  For- 
tunately, it  did  not  enable  him  to  secure  the  nomination,  which 
would  have  compromised  the  Progressive  movement  and  de- 
feated real  achievement  for  years." 

This  part  of  the  La  Follette  editorial  calls  forth  ap  objection 
from  the  Progressive  Republican  New  York  Olobe.     It  says: 

"Thus  Mr.  La  Follette  makes  himself  the  judge,  the  man 
skilled  to  distinguish  between  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy 
grow^th  of  the  Progressive  cause.  From  sa3  ing  this  the  step  is 
not  long  to  thinking  that  wherever  a  Progressive  candidate  gets 
more  votes  than  Mr.  La  Follette  could  have  got,  there  the  growth 
of  the  cause  is  unhealthy,  deceptive,  unreal.  And  he  who  thinks 
thus  of  himself,  is  not  wise." 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  statement  the  Wisconsin 
Senator  places  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  his  followers  "the  responsibility  of  having  divided  the 
Progressives  in  their  first  national  contest": 

"Stimulated  by  an  overmastering  desire  to  win,  they  de- 
nounce loyalty  to  conviction  and  principle  as  stubborn  selfish- 
ness. In  the  convention  they  put  forward  no  platform — no 
issues.  They  made  no  fight  against  the  reactionary  platform 
adopted.  They  substituted  vulgar  personalities  and  the  coarse 
epithets  of  the  prize-ring  for  the  serious  consideration  of  great 
economic  problems,  and  for  the  time  being  brought  ridicule  and 
contempt  upon  a  great  cause. 

"But  the  P*rogressive  movement  does  not  consist  of  a  few  self- 
constituted  leaders.  It  consists  of  millions  of  thoughtful  citi- 
zens drawn  together  by  a  common  belief  in  certain  principles. 
They  will  permit  no  combination  of  special  interests  and  political 
expediency  to  secure  control  of  the  Progressive  cause,  which  is 
ultimately  to  redeem  democracy  and  restore  government  to  the 
people." 


Further  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the  Roo.sevelt  delegates 
in  the  Chicago  convention  is  voiced  by  Mr.  (lilbert  E.  Roe, 
Senator  I>a  Follette's  former  law  partner.  He  says,  in  a  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.): 

"Instead  of  forcing  a  clear  issue  between  progressivism  and 
stand-pattism  through  a  vote  on  the  platform,  the  Roo.sevelt 
forces  merely  sought  to  discover  who  was  for  Roosevelt  and  who 
was  not,  and  finding  that  the  latter  were  considerably  irj  the 
majority,  they  sat  dumb  in  their  .seats  and  gave  no  hclj)  duiing 
the  balance  of  the  work  of  the  convention." 

La  Follette,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
(Ind.),  "improved  his  standing  with  many  voters  by  his  action 
in  the  convention  of  his  party  " — 

■  He  went  into  it  to  win  the  nomination  if  he  could.  When  he 
failed  he  did  not  quit  and  talk  about  robbery.  He  stayed  to 
the  finish,  and  went  down  to  defeat  like  a  man.  He  will  come 
up  again,  and  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  country  who 
are  ready  to  give  him  a  hearing  that  they  have  not  accorded 
to  him  heretofore,  because  they  have  come  to  respect  him. 
His  principle's  do  not  vary  irreconcilably  from  those  of  most  of 
the  Republican  party.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  Mr.  La  Follette 
in  mind  for  1916 — and  meanwhile." 


WOMAN'S    WORK    FOR    BETTER    CITIES 

THE  WORK  of  the  convention  of  the  General  P'eder- 
ation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  San  Franci.sco  last  week  gives 
point  to  an  informing  article  on  some  of  the  things 
actually  accomplished  by  women  for  city  improvement.  From 
Browning  to  garbage-cans,  from  social  amusements  to  street 
improvements,  from  sentimental  charity  work  to  real  tenement- 
house  reforms  is  a  long  leap  for  women's  clubs,  but  it  is  actually 
being  taken  by  most  of  the  organizations  controlled  by  wide- 
awake w^omen,  if  we  are  to  take  the  testimony  given  by  The  A  mer- 
ican  City  (New  York).  The  three  adjectives,  "literary,"  "social," 
and  "philanthropic,"  Avhich  were  used  until  recently  to  describe 
the  purposes  of  nearly  all  the  women's  clubs  in  this  country,  are 
losing  caste,  we  are  told,  and  the  word  "civic"  has  come  to  "vi- 
talize— and  in  some  cases  actually  to  replace — the.se  other  activi- 
ties for  which  thinking  women  unite."  The  American  City  backs 
up  this  assertion  with  reports  from  dub-women  representing 
fortj--five  of  the  forty-eight  States,  and  with  special  articles  on 
what  women  are  doing  in  a  practical  way  for  improved  conditions 
in  their  respective  communities.  In  a  review  of  what  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  Mrs.  Imogen  B.  Oakley,  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  says  she  has  yet  to  hear  of  a  town 
or  city  that  is  experiencing  a  civic  awakening  that  has  not  an 
active  woman's  club.  Mrs.  Oakley  tells  about  the  work  done 
in  twenty  places  varjing  in  population  from  3,000  to  approxi- 
matelj'  .5.000,000,  by  clubs  confining  their  efforts  to  civic  better- 
ment.    She  has  this  to  saj'  about  some   leading  organizations: 

"  One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  ci\ic  organizations  in 
the  countrv'  is  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  of  Boston. 
After  an  existence  of  only  three  and  a  half  j-ears  it  has  a  member- 
ship of  1,800,  representing  every  race,  creed,  and  occupation. 
The  work  of  the  League  is  grouped  under  four  heads:  Streets 
and  Alleys,  Sanitation,  Education,  and  Housing.  The  Streets 
and  AUej'S  Committee  employs  a  salaried  woman  inspector, 
who  receives  complaints  from  district  committees,  and  carries 
them  in  person  to  the  proper  city  officials.  The  Market  Com- 
mittee also  employs  a  salaried  inspector,  who  reports  upon  the 
condition  of  foods  displayed  by  market-men.  A  traveling  ex- 
hibit of  a  dirty  market  and  a  clean  market  was  sent  to  the  col- 
lege settlements,  and  proved  of  gre^t  value  as  an  object-les.son 
in  food  supplies.  Models  of  two  tenements  have  been  added  to 
the  exhibit — one  of  the  usual  kind,  and  one  showing  the  alter- 
ations required  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Much  has  been  done 
for  the  prenatal  care  of  infants,  and  over  1,000  women  are  now 
under  the  care  of  the  League. 

"The  Woman's  Municipal  League  of  New  York,  which  was 
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founded  in  1S97  by  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  has  a  fine 
record  of  much  the  same  kind  of  work.  It  has  working  com- 
mit tecs  oil  Health,  Immigration.  Streets,  Woman's  Court, 
Dance  Halls,  Police,  Tenements,  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  and 
Iced-Water  Fountains.  Ten  district  chairmen  preside  over  the 
work  in  as  many  .sections  of  the  city. 

"The  Civic  League  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  which  has  helped 
greatly  in  improving  civic  conditions  in  that  city,  reports:  'We 
have  found  that  our  strongest  work  has  been  done  preparatory 
to  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  city  government,'  giving 
an  object-lesson,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  creating  a  demand  for 
better  administration 

'"The  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  pioneer  civic  club  of 
the  country,  has  achieved  its  gn^at  results  by  just  this  method. 
It  started  the  first  pul)lic  playground  in  Philadelphia,  and 
maintained  it  till  the  city  authorities  recognized  its  necessity. 
The  city  now  maintains  80  school  playgrounds  and  10  large 
muiiici|)al  playgrounds  not  connected  with  the  schools.  The 
Civic  Club  started  the  first  class  for  baclcward  and  delinquent 
children.  The  city  soon  saw  the  value  of  the  work,  and  now 
supi)orts  7o  such  cla.s.ses.  The  Civic  Club  started  the  first 
school  garden.  Last  year  the  city  maintained  8  large  school 
gardens,  19  gardens  for  the  kindergarten  scholars,  and  super- 
x-ised  many  window-l)ox  home  gardens,  taking  charge,  alto- 
gether, of  o. 000  sei)arate  gardens 

"The  Philadelpliia  Woman's  League  for  Good  Government  is, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  only  woman's  association 
in  the  country  organized  and  held  together  solely  for  political 
work.  It  was  founded  during  the  reform  flurry  of  1907,  on  the 
request  of  the  leaders  of  the  City  Party,  and  reorganized  on  a 
permanent  basis  in  the  fall  of  1911,  after  it  had  taken  part  in 
tht>  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  present 
Mayor  and  the  redemption  of  the  city  from  the  clutches  of  the 
spoils  system." 

The  New  Era  Club  of  New  Orleans  led  a  successful  cam- 
paign for  ])etter  drainage  and  a  pure  water-supply  after  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  continued  its 
usefulness  up  to  the  present  time.  Probably  of  equal  impor- 
tance is  the  Anti-Smoke  League  of  Chicago,  which,  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  has  been  making  a  gaining  fight 
against  the  smoke  nuisance.  Hundreds  of  smaller  places 
ha\-e  women's  clubs  which  make  civics  an  important  part 
of  their  regular  programs.  "There  are  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Federation  twelve  clubs  which  include  civics  in  more  or 
less  practical  form  in  their  yearly  work,"  writes  Mrs.  Isaac  S. 
Jennings,  of  South  Norwalk.  Mrs.  George  E.  Gray,  of  Palatka, 
savs  that  thirtv-four  clubs  out  of  fiftv  in  the  Florida  federation 


are  busy  along  these  lines,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Davidson,  of  Waseca, 
reports  that  there  are  thirty  civic  clubs  belonging  to  the  Minne- 
sota State  Federation  that  are  doing  specific  work.  According 
to  Mrs.  A.  B.  Kimball,  of  Greensboro,  ninetj--five  North  Carolina 
clubs  are  helping  to  improve  their  communities,  and  Mrs.  Owen 
Wister  reports  active  organizations  in  fifty-two  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  H.  L.  Willis,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  progress  made  in  W^ashington : 

"In  every  city,  town — yes,  even  hamlet — women  have  given 
themselves  to  the  study  of  civic  and  municipal  problems,  put- 
ting emphasis  always  on  the  good  of  the  home  and  the  welfare 
of  the  child. 

"  This  study  of  her  problems  is  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  woman's  work  in  W'ashington  to-day.  It  is  followed  closely 
by  modest  but  decided  activity.  Twice  have  the  women  of 
Seattle  saved  our  proud  city  from  '  Hi '  Gill,  the  corrupt  Mayor." 

And  this  from  Zona  Gale,  of  Portage,  Wisconsin: 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  how  legislation  for  democracy  in  a 
State  is  reflected  in  the  work  of  its  women's  clubs.  In  Wisconsin, 
where  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  commission  form  of 
government  for  cities,  railway  legislation,  an  industrial  commis- 
sion, a  statute  pro\iding  for  the  free  use  of  the  public  schools 
for  education  and  recreational  use,  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  equal  suffrage  are  either  established  facts  or  live 
issues,  the  work  of  the  women's  club  is  trying  to  keep  abreast  of 
what  is  happening,  and,  where  possible,  to  help.  Clubs  that 
would  once  have  been  hearing  papers  on  Bohemian  glass — and 
that  was  as  good  a  beginning  as  any — are  now  studying  occu- 
pational diseases  and  child  welfare,  and  have  been  forwarding 
petitions  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Phosphorus 
Bill,  and  to  their  Senators  concerning  the  Children's  Bureau. 
The  human  is  stirring  in  the  work  of  the  women's  clubs  of 
Wisconsin — as  everywhere." 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Utah  Federation  "has 
succes-sfully  campaigned  a  nine-hour  law  for  women,"  says  Mrs. 
P.  N.  Cook,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mrs.  Given  Rudy,  of  Hen- 
derson, Kentucky,  writes: 

"That  the  Kentucky  Vital  Statistics  Law  passed  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  women's  clubs  of  the  State.  The  Feder- 
ation has  presented  three  bills  to  the  legislature,  all  of  which 
have  been  passed :  one  for  the  abolishment  of  the  public  drinking- 
cup  from  schools,  railway  trains,  and  all  other  public  places; 
another,  school  suffrage  for  women;  the  third,  conservation  of 
forests.  All  the  clubs  are  using  their  influence  to  make  Mam- 
moth Cave  a  national  reservation." 


BALTIMORE   IN   BRIEF 


Evidently,  ^^r.  Bryan  did  not  have  his  eye  on  a  Nobel  peace  prize. — 
Columbia  Utatr. 

Maybe  Champ  tried  tiic  electric  bitters  on  the  houn'  tlawg. — Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

All  the  big  Democrats  are  measuring  them.selves  for  the  Cabinet. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Oi'  course,  as  Parker  says,  all  Democrats  are  progressive,  but  not  in  the 
same  direction. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

■•.Mh.  Buyan."  a.sserts  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  'has  shown  his 
hand."      His  fist,  brother! — \ashvilte  lianiter. 

The  Nebraskan  orator  makes  an  '"  O.K."  rul)bcr  stamp  come  prt'iiy  near 
doing  tlu-  work  of  a  steam-roller. —  Washington  Star. 

.\  DASH  of  baseball  (lavor  was  given  to  Democracy's  convention  l)y  the 
presence  of  scouts  for  the  new  party.    -Chicago  Daily  Xeus. 

Next  thing  you  know  the  politicians  will  lie  (piarreling  over  how 
to  split    the   royalties   on    the   light    IWrnn.-  Detroit  Xeus. 

One  wotuhTs  what  the  Declaration  ol  Ind«>pen(lence  would  have  looked 
like  If  Tammany  had  had  the  framing  of  it. — Chicago  Daily  iXeus. 

HisToHv  will  record  that  the  Haltimore  convention  was  attended  by 
Ihousunds.  several  of  whom  were  not  candidates. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

T.   H.  says  he  will  accept   the  nominatioti  If  his  new  Progressive  party 
gives  it  to  him.  and  hcd  like  to  see  it  try  to  mmiinate  somebody  else.- 
Delroil  I'rcr  I'nss. 


One  difference  between  Bryan  and  Ryan  is  a  B.  but  it  is  not  a  Presiden- 
tial B. — Columbia  Stale. 

No  wonder  political  conventions  are  opened  with  prayer.  They  need  it. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

It's  not  Bryan's  fault  if  Murphy  does  not  feel  he's  in  the  small-potato 
class. — Philadelphia  .\orth  American. 

Ir  Mr.  Bryan  isn't  <'areful  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  love  him  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Ai-'TEH  the  Baltimore  convention  things  are  going  to  be  awfidly  didl, 
unless  .Mr.  Koosevelt  starts  sonu'thing. — Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

William  .1.  Bkyan  demonstrated  at  the  Baltimore  convention  what  a 
lot  of  news  a  real  energetic  rei)orter  can  scare  up  when  he  tries. — St  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

In  view  of  the  outlook  for  November,  the  Democratic  declaration  for  a 
single  term  for  the  Presidency  is  a  notable  example  of  self-sacrifice. — .V«'ir 
York  livening  Post. 

The  hotel-keepers  of  Chicago  will  be  at  least  a  week  ahead  of  the -Balti- 
more hotel-keepers  in  booking  passage  to  Europe  to  spend  the  proceeds. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

BnvAN  says  he  ought  to  have  used  chloroform  on  the  convention.  How- 
ever, "gas"  seems  to  have  done  just  as  w<>l!.  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  tiger's 
tooth-pulling  operation. — Denver  Times. 

li  anjbody  doubts  that  the  Irish  are  capable  of  home  rule  let  him  con- 
template .Murphy.  .Sullivan,  and  Taggart  ruling  the  Democratic  action  of 
the  Slates  in  which  they  live. — .S/.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


OREIGN        COMMENT 


A  UNION  OF  EUROPE  TO  STOP  THE  WAR 


THE  ACHING  PROBLEM  just  now  in  European  politi- 
cal and  journalistic  circles  is  that  of  intervention  to  stop 
the  Italo-Turkish  War,  which  is  causing  great  alarm  and 
disturbance  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  Paris  Temps  acknowledges  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  question,  and  that  it  can  not  be  entered  into  without  a 
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THK    MESSENGER    OF    PEACE. 

Russia — "  Permit  me  to  read  you  our  little  plan  for  inter- 
vention." 

Turkey — "Permit  you!  You're  dreaming!  Wtio's  your 
friend  waiting  outside?  "  — Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

great  deal  of  consideration.  It  is  commonly  said  in  the  Euro- 
pean press  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser  was  to  take  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Turk  and  the  Italian.  The  conversations  of  these  two 
Emperors  could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  touch  upon  a  question 
which  is  the  most  important  at  this  moment  in  the  whole  domain 
of  international  politics.  This  question  has  come  up  time  after 
time,  but  a  solution  has  failed  to  appear,  and  the  hope  of  aiding 
the  reestablishment  of  peace  has  been  disappointed.  This 
writer  believes  that  nothing  less  than  a  union  of  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe  can  stop  the  war.  If  one  or  two  Powers  were  to 
intervene,  it  would  create  an  unpleasant  feeling  throughout  the 
European  world.     These  are  the  words  of  the  Temps: 

"European  diplomacy',  while  speaking  of  the  intervention  of 
certain  Powers,  has  overlooked  a  better  expedient — a  conference 
where  all  the  Po\Vers  would  meet  together  to  restore  peace. 
This  would  be  a  new  procedure  certainly,  for  there  are  no  prece- 
dents in  European  diplomacy  of  an  international  conference 
held  while  war  was  raging  in  Europe,  and,  of  course,  it  could 
not  be  put  into  practical  operation  unless  it  implied  a  step  taken 
by  all  the  Powers  in  concert,  in  accordance  with  the  program 
established  by  preceding  negotiations.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
two  groups  of  the  Powers  [Turkey,  France,  and  England  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  other]  the  positive  and 
negative  conditions  of  such  an  action  have  been  already  sepa- 
rately discust,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  discussion  of  the 


program  in  ea<-li  of  these  groups  has  reaclu'd  such  a  stage  that 
general  diplomatic  action  could  yet  be  proposed.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  certain  publicists  attribute  great  imj)()rtance  to 
the  intcrvic'W  betwci-n  William  II.  and  the  Czar.  Official  i)apers 
in  Oermany  declared  the  war  to  be  the  principal  subject  of 
conversatioji  between  the  two  Emperors. 

"A  good  pretext  for  this  intervention  is  that  the  Italians  have 
extended  their  operations  beyond  the  North  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  have  directed  their  efforts  and  their  forces  against  the 
Turkish  islands  of  the  .Egean  Sea.  And  we  are  told  that  in  thus 
extending  the  circle  of  operations  Italy  has  forced  to  the  surface 
other  problems  and  new  causes  of  disquietude  for  Europe.  The 
Mediterranean  imperialism  of  Italy  has  roused  in  that  country 
vast  hopes,  and  even  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  of 
the  Sporades  have  exprest  them.selves  in  forms  more  or  less  pa- 
cific, but  these  latter  all  have  one  common  .sentiment  atid  decision 
— they  refuse,  under  any  circumstances,  to  submit  any  more  to 
the  regime  of  Turkey,  as  it  at  present  exists.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Turks  announce  their  intention  of  retaliating  by  a  second 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles  against  all  fresh  operations  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian  fh-et,  i)roviding  such  operations  seelTi 
to  menace  the  Bosporus.  The  expulsion  of  the  Italians  from 
Turkey  has  already  in  other  quarters  started  reprisals.  While 
the  sentiment  of  Islam  grows  more  warm  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, the  Balkan  population — many  of  them  Christian  are 
beginning  to  lose  their  enthusiasm.  The  general  uneasiness 
which  j)revails  through  the  whole  of  Europe  grows  to  such  an 
extent  that  nobody  can  foretell  the  end  of  the  present  situation, 
nor  the  consequences  of  its  prolongation." 

It  is  on  these  arguments  that  the  Temps  ba.ses  the  following 
final  appeal  to  the  Powers: 

"This  brief  resume  sufficiently  explains  the  reason  why  the 


ITALY    AND    FRANCE    IN   NORTH    AFRICA. 

Wiiat  happened  to  two  naughty  boys  who  set  a  trap  to  catch 
mice.  — yiuxketp  (Vienna). 

Powers  should  strive  with  one  accord  to  restore  peace  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  difficult  undertaking  would  l)e  a  work 
of  mutual  good-will,  and  all  the  world  would  feel  under  moral 
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obligations  to  behave  under  the  circumstances  like  'good 
f]uropeans.'  Even  those  who  from  the  beginning  have  created 
this  distur>)ing  condition  of  things,  even  each  party  to  the  war — 
Turkey,  which  by  its  opposition  to  the  Italian  enterprise  in 
Tripoli  has  provoked  Italians  to  descend  upon  that  country, 
and  Italy,  which  has  had  recourse,  with  a  little  suddenness,  to 
the  great  ullimnlum  of  war, — will  be  benefited  by  sucli  interven- 
tion. Europe  as  a  whole,  on  its  part,  will  continue  to  show  that 
unselfish  interest  in  both  countries  which  she  has  manifested  up 
to  this  present  time,  and  which  gives  her  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  two  adversaries  should  recognize  that  she  is  now  in  a  mood 
of  uncompromising  earnestness.  As  for  PVance,  she  will  be 
found  on  the  side  of  those  who  will  accept  a  coalition  of  the 
hitherto  neutral  Powers  with  a  view  to  imited  action  in  which 
no  separate  interests  of  the  Powers  concerned  shall  be  reckoned 
with." — Translation  made  for  The    Liter.\ry    Digest. 


ENGLAND'S    NAVAL   RULE    TOTTERING 

THE  CLAIM  that  "Britannia  rules  the  waves"  is  soon 
to  be  proved  an  empty  boast,  say  the  French  and  Ger- 
man papers.  Her  maritime  Icingdom  is  to  be  divided 
and  given  to  her  rivals.  Germany  is  to  rule  the  North  Sea  and 
France  is  to  take  first  place  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  naval 
budget  of  German j'^  promises  a  formidable  and  costly  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Kaiser's  naval  armament,  but  even  this  does  not 
satisfy  the  Naval  League.  This  League,  whose  members  are 
scattered  throughout  the  German  Empire,  demands  more  ships 
and  more  men,  and,  says  the  Vossischc  Zeitung  (Berlin),  it  actu- 
ually  claims  the  right  to  dictate  terms  to  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy,  Admiral  Tirpitz.     We  read: 

"The  Naval  League  does  not  like  being  spoken  of  as  merely 
the  instrument  of  the  Minister  of  Marine;  perhaps  it  rather 
looks  upon  the  Minister  of  Marine  as  being  its  instrument." 

Admiral  von  Koester  boldly  claimed  at  a  recent  banquet  given 
by  the  Naval  League  that  "Germany's  fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
must  be  of  such  a  character  and  weight  as  will  exclude  all  idea 
of  competition."  The  Vossische  Zeitung  says  of  this  speech 
and  the  acclamation  and  indorsement  it  received  from  those 
present : 

"The  speeches  made  at  the  gathering  of  the  National  Naval 
League  are  likely  to  excite  anew  in  England  and  elsewhere  a 
profound  distrust  of  Germany.  They  are  likely  also  to  bring 
about  the  coalition  between  the  League  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Navy  which  has  so  earnestly  been  sought  for.  Doubtless  the 
Ij<'ague  will  clear  the  way  for  Admiral  Tirpitz  in  his  new  naval 
developments,  and  it  is  widely  believed  that  the  head  of  the 
Navy  will  carry  out  the  views  of  Admiral  von  Koester  so  as  to 
secure  Germany's  predominance  in  the  North  Sea." 


If  England  is  to  be  ousted  from  the  North  Sea  by  Germany, 
her  friend,  almost  ally,  Franca,  is  to  claim  her  place  as  naval 
dictator  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  we  learn  from  some 
startling  articles  in  the  Paris  press.  The  Matin  announces  that 
the  French  Government  is  to  claim,  at  whatever  cost,  the  naval 
supremacy  from  Gibraltar  to  Assouan.  This  sensational 
statement  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  France  has  recently 
received  with  coldness,  if  not  absolutelj'  rejected,  the  proposal 
that  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  should  be  established 
between  the  two  peoples  north  and  south  of  the  Channel.  To 
quote  the  Matin: 

"From  henceforward  the  Government  of  the  Republic  is 
firmly  bent  on  applying  the  two-power  standard  to  its  naval 
armament  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  this  we  mean 
the  standard  and  rule  by  virtue  of  which  a  fleet  is  made  more 
powerful  than  any  two  fleets  which,  next  to  France,  are  numer- 
ically the  strongest.  France  is  resolved  to  adopt  this  rule 
throughout  th<^  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean.  Our  country 
will  henceforth  have  in  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet  stronger  than 
the  two  strongest  foreign  fleets  in  that  sea." 

Commenting  on  this  announcement,  the  Paris  Figaro  observes: 

"  It  i<  quite  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  exist  as  a  Great 
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Power  unless  Ave  claim  and  maintain  predominance  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Such  a  position  is  indispensable  to  us  first  of  all 
because  it  affords  free  communication  between  F"'raiu'e  pioper 
and  France  beyond  the  sea,  which  latter  extends  to-day  from 
Tunis  to  Oran  or  Nemours  and  Avill  shortly  extend  from  Tunis 
to  Casablanca.  .  .  .  We  recently  observed  that  e\-ery  effort 
must  be  made  to  prevent  Mediterranean  supremacy  from 
slipping  through  our  fingers.  We  have  for  too  many  years 
been  wasting  the  precious  time  which  our  rivals  have  shrewdly 
employed  in  developing  their  naval  forces.  We  have  foolishly 
thus  allowed  ourselves  to  be  distanced.  To  repair  tlie  mischief 
which  an  imprudent  naval  administration  has  Avrought  we  shall 
have  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  to  exhibit  not  only  more 
rationality  in  our  ideas,  but  also  a  little  more  continuity  in  our 
efforts,  than  we  have  shown  in  the  past." — Translation  made  for 
Thk  Litek.\ky  Digest. 


LIBERTY   NOT    GOOD  FOR   MOSLEM 

WOMEN 

NOTHING  SHOWS  the  conservatism  of  Islam  more 
baldly,  nothing  throws  a  more  lurid  light  upon  the 
Moslem  attitude  toward  keeping  the  women  shut  up 
in  harems,  than  the  statement  recently  made  by  Her  Highness 
Nawab  Sultan  Jehan  Begum,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  C.I.,  the 
ruler  of  Bhopal,  in  Central  India,  nearly  seven  thousand  square 
miles  in  area,  and  with  a  population  of  over  half  a  million.  She 
is  the  only  Mohammedan  woman  in  the  world  governing  in  her 
own  right  and  name,  and  as  she  has  been  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously educated  to  be  the  despotic  ruler  of  her  kingdom, 


and  has  traveled  extensively  in  England  and  the  Continent,  she 
is  able  to  talk  with  considerable  knowledge  about  the  emancipa- 
tion of  her  sisters.  Speaking  to  the  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Club  assembled  on  January  29  at  her  capital — a  meeting  from 
which  all  men  were  excluded  and  attended  by  women  who 
strictly  ob.serve  purdah — she  thus  exprest  herself: 

'■  I  am  sure  that  our  purdanashin  (secluded)  ladies,  even  many 
of  the  educated  ones  among  them,  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  liberty  of  the  women  of  Europe,  and  Iho  this  may  be  suitable 
for  that  continent,  or  it  may  only  be  the  result  of  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  I  have  no  he.sitation  in  .saying  that  that  liberty  is 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Mohammedans,  for  whom  the  word  of 
God  will  always  continue  to  be  the  only  true  and  successful 
guide.  We  must  act  on  the  precious  saying  of  our  Prophet 
(hallowed  be  his  name),  'Take  only  that  which  is  clean  and  leave 
that  which  is  not  so.'  Mohammedan  women  should  never 
think  of  overstepping  the  limits  placed  on  their  liberty  by 
Islam,  for  the  liberty  granted  by  our  religion  is  quite  aniple  to 
allow  of  our  making  sufficient  advancement  and  enjoying  suit- 
able privileges,  and  it  will  save  us  from  many  a  pitfall  and 
blunder." 

Nawab  Sultan  Jehan  Begum  specifically  referred  to  the  move- 
jnent  working  for  the  liberty  of  the  Turkish  women,  and  depre- 
catingly  observed: 

"I  have  to  say  with  regret  that  while  the  Turkish  ladies  are 
making  rapid  advancement  in  education,  they  seem  to  be  just  a 
little  inclined  toward  adopting  the  ways  of  European  liberty, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  the  fear  in  my  heart  that  these  ways  may 
prove  full  of  some  dangers  to  them.  I  pray  God  that  they  may 
always  tread  the  right  path^a  course  which  will  conduce  to  their 
true  respect  and  happiness." 

In  her  opinion,  the  woman  of  Islam  does  not  need  emancipar- 
tion  to  enable  her  to  rise  to  her  highest  possibilities: 

"The  history  of  our  race  tells  us  how  well  the  Mohammedan 
women  distinguished  themselves  in  the  past,  despite  their  being 
strict  followers  of  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  how  well  they  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  civilization,  and  how  the  training  imparted  by 
them  produced  the  greatest  scholars  and  the  most  famous  men. 
Whj'  take  an  instance  from  afar  when  in  Bhopal  itself  you  have 
opportunities  of  studj'ing  the  life-work  of  my  two  predecessors 
in  the  rul(>  of  this  state?  Their  lives  are  ideal  instances  of  the 
good  results  obtained  by  the  right  kind  of  education." 

To  bring  out  the  point  of  the  last  statement  it  must  be  ex- 
plained that  for  four  successive  generations  Bhopal  has  been 
governed  by  women  who,  tlio  displaying  a  wonderful  admin- 
istrative ability,  ruled  from  behind  the  purdah,  and  sedulously 
observed  the  Islamic  custom  of  sex  segregation.  The  present 
ruler  herself  livTs  up  to  the  letter  of    the  law  in  this    respect, 
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whether  at  home  or  abroad.  During  her  recent  tour  through 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  she  visited  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Egypt, 
she  went  about  in  a  burq'a — a  long  cloak  which  completely  en- 
veloped her  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet, 
with  narrow,  mesh-covered  slits  in  front  of  the  eyes  so  that  she 
could  see  what  was  going  on  about  her  without  herself  being 
seen.  She  did  not  make  an  exception  in  this  matter  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
Church,  but  refrained  from  showing  him  her  face,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  passage  in  her  speech: 

"His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  granted  me  an 
audience  with  great  honor  and  courtesy.  We  talked  in  Persian 
for  a  short  time,  and  (hen  went  to  the  harem  to  .see  her  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultana.  His  Majesty  introduced  me  to  the 
Sultana  and  very  kindly  did  the  interpreting  between  us.  After 
a  short  while  his  Majesty  said  to  me  in  Persian:  'You  may  now 
talk  with  your  veil  off  the  face,  as  1  am  going  to  have  coffee  with 
the  British  Ambassador  and  the  Nawabzadas,'  and  his  Majesty- 
went  out.  After  he  left  us  I  removed  my  veil  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  Sultana  on  different  subjects." 

Much  as  she  hates  to  cast  aside  the  veil,  Nawab  Sultan  Jehan 
Begum  believes  that  Moslem  women  should  educate  themselves. 
In  trying  to  impress  upon  her  subjects  the  conclusions  reached 
through  her  travels  in  Europe,  she  said  in  the  course  of  an 
earnest  peroration  in  the  addres^  to  her  harem-dwelling  fellow 
countrywomen: 

"It  is  on  account  of  education  that  Europe  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive continent  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago  PZurope  itself  .  .  .  was  backward  in  civilization,  the 
women  had  no  education  worth  speaking  of,  but  as  men  pro- 
gressed they  realized  the  imi)ortance  of  women  being  educated 
and  immediately  set  to  work  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
Women,  too.  spared  no  means  to  help  themselves,  the  rich  helped 
the  poor,  and  with  united  efforts  they  have  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of 
enlightenment  an'd  culture.  .  .  .  You  should,  therefore,  make 
the  education  of  your  sex  the  chief  object  of  your  lives;  you 
should  help  the  poor,  but  always  remember  that  the  best  of  all 
things  you  could  do  is  to  help  the  members  of  your  sex  get  a 
good  education.  Instead  of  wasting  money  on  absurd  cere- 
monies, you  should  give  your  assistance  to  girls'  schools,  to 
women's  clubs,  and  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Indian  women,  .  .  .  for  female  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  all  national  success  and  progress." — 
Quolaiions  from  official  translations  made  at  the  express  command 
of  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 


CUBAN  ANNEXATION   RECOMMENDED 

THE  RP]VOLT  now  apparently  ending  in  Cuba  has 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  European  press, 
who  expect  the  United  States  eventually  to  annex  the 
island.  Most  of  the  leading  papers  favor  annexation  and  report 
that  many  native  Cubans  of  Spanish  extraction  advocate  such  a 
union  as  the  sole  solution  that  will  put  a  stop  to  the  interminable 
struggles  that  are  likely  to  follow  one  after  the  other.  This 
condition  of  mind  means  that  the  Spaniards  of  America  ac- 
knowledge their  inferiority  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  infers  the  Paris 
Croix,  an  organ  of  Monarchism.     It  proceeds: 

"Will  the  United  States  follow  out  these  suggestions?  We 
don't  believe  it  will,  for  the  present  moment  at  least.  This 
would  be  to  reawaken  international  jealousies.  If  it  sends 
troops  to  Cuba,  it  is  only  to  protect  the  lives  and  propertj'^  of 
American  residents.  It  is  asked  whether  small  nations  can 
possibly  exist  side  by  side  with  vast  empires.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  French  philosopher  IVIontesquieu  that  they  could 
not,  but  since  his  daj^  we  have  seen  the  development  of  the 
Swiss  Ilepublic  and  the  re\'ival  of  many  small  monarchies  lying 
in  proximity  to  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  British  Empire. 
Aristotle  asserted  that  certain  nations  were  born  to  be  slaves, 
to  do  the  work,  and  be  dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  more 
powerful  races.  Since  that  time  we  have  seen  a  negro  republic 
flourish  in  wealth  and  civilization  in  the  West  Indies." 

Yet  the  Croix  thinks  that  Montesquieu  is  right,  and  says: 

"These  little  states  have  not  in  our  age  any  means  to  escape 
from  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by 
Providence,  for  not  only  are  they  unable  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  lowliness,  but  every  colossus  at  whose  feet  they  have 
been  laid  little  by  Uttle  will  annex  them." 

It  believes  the  Cubans  are  certainly  unable  to  govern  them- 
selves. Unless  they  go  through  some  severe  discipline  and 
training  they  must  be  annexed  by  a  more  powerful  nation.  SeJf- 
restraint,  steadiness  of  purpose,  self-sacrifice,  and  the  spirit  of 
unselfish  patriotism  can  alone  save  the  pearl  of  the  Antilles 
from  this  fate. 

"  In  the  long  run  we  believe  annexation  to  be  the  fate  of  Cuba, 
unless  Cuba  suddenly  becomes  more  balanced  in  mind,  more 
diligent,  well-behaved,  and  strong,  and  this  is  very  improbable. 
The  intrigues  of  the  lobby  are  really  less  dangerous  to  a  state 
than  the  want  of  discipline,  and  it  is  deeply  regrettable,  to  put 
it  mildly,  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  see  the  Cubans 
shooting  each  other  without  intermission  for  half  a  century.  It 
is  certainly  time  to  find  a  remedy  for  this." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


/'  1 .. 

'I  SHALL  HAVE  TO  SEE  IF  THERE  l.S  A  POPUL.AR  DEMAND  FOR 

ME  TO  RiTN."       — Toronto  Dailu  S'rus. 


CAN  TEDDY   STAND  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN? 

— Nebelspnllrr  (Zurich). 


WILL   HE    RUN? 


THF  GERMAN  "TALKING  DOG" 


I 


MUCH  HAS  BEEN  published  in  the  daily  pre:;s,  espeeialiy 
in  Germany,  of  a  talking  dog  named  "Don,"  a  Ger- 
man setter  seven  years  old,  belonpinK  to  a  royal  pame- 
warden  at  Gardelegen.  He  is  said  to  ha\('  a  vocabulary  of 
eight  words,  spoken  as  answers  to  the  questions,  in  (Jerman: 
"What  is  your  name?"  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  "What 
do  you  want?"  "What  is  that?"  "What  do  you  vnsh  now?" 
To  these  here  plies  in  order,  "Don";  "Hunger";  "haben" 
(to  have  something);  "Kuchen"  (cake);  "Ruhe"  (rest). 
Moreover,  he  is  said  to  answer  categorical  questions  by  "Ja" 
and  "Nein";  and,  in  re- 
ply to  another  question, 
to  pronounce  the  name 
"Haberland."  Mr. 

Harry  Miles  Johnson  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity writes  to  Science 
(New  York,  May  10) : 

' '  Among  others  whom 
popular  report  men- 
tioned as  witnesses  to 
this  extraordinary  abil- 
ity of  the  dog  was  Mr. 
Oskar  Pfungst,  of  the 
Psychological  Institute 
of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  whose  impor- 
tant tests  on  the  horse 
of  Herr  von  Osten, 
'  Der  kluge  Hans,'  have 
lately  been  published  in 
English.  Mr.  Pfungst 
had  in  fact  investigated 
the  behavior  of  the  dog 
in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Vosseler  and 
Dr.  Erich  Fischer, 
keeping  detailed  memo- 
randa on  the  tests,  and 
making  a  number  of 
phonographic  records. 
Partly  to  clear  up  mis- 
apprehension of  his 
own  position,  and  part- 
ly for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  serious 
general  public,  he  gave 

out    a   brief   popular  report  of   his  work,  a  summary  of  which 
appears  below. 

"Having  proposed  three  definitions  of  speech:  first,  properly, 
as  the  use  of  vocal  sounds  to  convej-  to  the  listener  an  idea  ex- 
perienced by  the  speaker;  secondly,  more  loosely,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  vocal  sounds  learned  by  imitation,  but  used  without 
knowledge  of  their  meaning  to  the  hearer;  and  thirdly,  as  the 
production  of  vocal  sounds  not  imitative  of  human  speech, 
ha\ing  no  meaning  to  the  speaker,  but  producing  in  the  hearer 
illusions  of  definitely  articulated,  spoken  words,  uttered  to  con- 
vey meaning — Mr.  Pfungst  then  asks  to  which  class  the  speech 
of  Don  properly  may  be  referred. 

"First,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  dog  does  not  use  words 
with  any  consciousness  of  their  meaning  to  the  hearer.  His 
vocabulary  is  always  given  in  order,  beginning  with  'Don'  and 
ending  A\ath  'Ruhe.''  If  the  order  of  questioning  is  varied  he 
is  called  'Kuchen'  and  he  desires  'Hunger,'  etc.  (Here  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  author  was  unable  to  get  even  approximations 
to  the  last  three  words  iii  the  list  accredited  to  the  animal.) 

"Secondly,  it  is  CAadent,  says  Mr.  Pfungst,  that  he  is  not 
using  words  learned  by  imitation.  The  author  assumes  that 
any  imitator  of  another  speaker  would  ^-ary  the  pitch,  intensity, 
or  accent  of  his  words  as  the  imitatee's  were  varied.  Don's 
voice — a    high    tenor — is  not    varied    when    the    pitch    of    the 


questioner's  voice  is  altered.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  iiriitate 
chunges  in  accent  or  intensity.  .  .  .  .Mr.  Pfungst  ofTcrs  otlier 
disproof  of  the  imitation  hypothesis.  .  .  .  This  is  found  in  the 
method  of  learning.  The  first  word  which  the  dog  is  reported 
to  hav(>  utteretl  is  '  Hahcn.'  We  are  assured  that  being  asked. 
'Willst  du  etwas  haben?'  (Will  you  have  something?)  he  there- 
upon pronounced  distinctly  the  words,  ' Ilabeii  haben  haben,'  and 
was  rewarded  with  food  for  his  i)ains.  When  he  afterward 
attempted  to  pronounce  the  words  he  would  give  many  inarticu- 
late gurgles,  but  the  food  was  given  only  when  the  correct 
number  of  syllables  were  uttered  at  once.  The  owner's  family 
state  that  ten  repetitions,  some  a  week  apart,  sufficed  for  this 

learning.  The  word 
'Ruhe'  was  first  ut- 
tered after  a  cqmmand, 
'Ruhe,'  by  the  owner's 
daughter." 

These  facts,  the 
writer  thinks,  are  hard- 
]y  consistent  willi  any 
provable  experience  in 
U'arning  bj-  imitation. 
The  reviewer  himself 
spent  the  greater  par) 
of  two  jears  in  experi- 
mentation on  the  be- 
havior of  dogs  under 
controlled  conditions, 
and  he  believes  that 
the  animals'  vagueness 
of  perception  and  low 
degree  of  attention 
practically  prevent  the 
possi])ility  of  their 
learning  the  simplest 
acts  by  "observation 
and  imitation."  He 
goes  on: 

"Mr.  Pfungst  con- 
eludes  that  the  speech 
of  Don  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  properly 
as  the  production  of 
\ocal  sounds  which  pro- 

'       duce    illusions    in    the 

hearer.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  not  even  the  number  of  syllables  in  any  given 
'word'  of  Don's  is  constant.  The  dog  makes  only  one  vowel 
sound,  having  a  value  lying  between  a  and  u.  .  .  .  His  one  gut- 
tural aspirate  is  like  the  German  ch,  and  does  duty  for  k  and  //. 
There  is  also  a  nasal,  of  a  value  lying  between  n  and  7ig.  When 
it  is  not  prolonged  it  passes  for  a  d,  as  in  '  Don.'  He  really  never 
makes  the  .sound  of  fi,  d,  k,  I,  or  r.  .  .  .  Disinterested  hearers 
could  seldom  distinguish  his  'Hunger'  from  his  'Haben,'  nor  his 
'Ruhe'  from  his  'Kuchen,'  etc.  It  was  as  easy  for  others  to  per- 
ceive some  of  these  same  sounds  as  '  Engclhopf  or  '  Ilnlleluidh' ; 
'  Huhn '  or  ' Honig. '  Here  it  seems  to  the  author  we  have  a  case 
quite  parallel  Avith  our  common  interpretation  of  the  night- 
swallow's  call  as  '  Wiiii^poorwiJl,'  wlicn    in  fact    the   .sounds  are 

nearly  '  Pfif-ah-ri«li.' 

"On  psychological  grounds,  Mr.  Pfungst  concludes,  the 
explanation  is  comparatively  simple;  the  uncritical  do  not 
make  the  effort  to  discriminate  between  what  is  actually  given 
in  perception  and  what  is  merely  associated  imagery,  which 
otherwise  giv«'s  to  the  perception  a  meaning  wholly  unwarranted; 
and  they  habitually  ignore  the  important  part  which  .suggestion 
always  plays  in  ordinary  situations. 

"Accepting  this  explanation  as  satisfactory,  we  may  expect 
the  majority  of  animal-lovers  to  continue  to  read  their  own 
mental  processes  into  the  behavior  of  their  pets." 


DON,"  WHO  CAN  ANSWER  EIGHT  QUE.STIONS. 
But  only  when  they  are  asked  in  the  right  order. 


THE    1.1TEHA1JY     DIGEST 
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TO   REDUCE   AVIATION   FATALITIES 

CAN  THE  AEROPLANE  bo  used  for  such  a  practical 
purpose  as  military  scouting  if  it  is  subject  to  continual 
accident?  To  the  casual  reader  it  has  appeared  as  if 
the  proportion  of  those  killed  and  injured  lately  in  aviation 
were  frightfully  large.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  aviators 
that  the  proportion  of  accidents  to  distances  traversed  compares 
favorably  with  corresponding  figures  in  other  modes  of  locomo- 
tion. In  editorial  comment  on  the 
statistics  of  aeroplane  accidents,  La 
Technique  Aeronautiquc  (Paris,  May 
1."))  deprecates  this  ^^ew  of  the  sul)- 
ject,  and  asserts  that  it  is  neither 
logical  nor  satisfj'ing  to  make  such  a 
comparison.  Even  if  accidents  be 
not  regarded  as  relatively  numerous, 
it  thinks  efforts  siiould  be  directed 
toward  discovering  their  cause  rather 
than  toward  diverting  attention  from 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  them. 
We  read,  in  a  translation  incorporated 
in  a  contribution  to  Aero  (St.  Louis, 
June  22),  made  by  Capt.  W.  Irving 
Chambers,  U.  S.  N.: 

"According  to  the  experienced  avi- 
ator, Jules  Vedrines,  'the  principal 
cause  of  accidents  is  the  bad  main- 
tenance or  care  of  the  machines.'  It 
is  necessary,  he  .saj's,  for  the  pilot  to 
'understand  the  mechanism,  and  how 
to  take  care  of  it.'  This  is  wise  coim- 
sel,  but  strict  attention  to  it  alone 
will  not  prevent  accidents.  Many 
accidents  can  not  be  attrilnited  to 
the  inexperience  or  carelessness  of 
pilots  (as  witness  the  recent  case  of 
Vedrines  himself),  but  must  be  laid 
to  the  unsuitability  of  the  machines 
for  their  struggle  with  the  medium 
in  which  they  operate,  and  from 
which  they  derive  their  sustentation. 

"It  is  necessarj',  of  course,  to  pro- 
tect the  pilots,  but  it  is  even  more 
urgent,  just  now,  to  improve  the  ma- 
chines in  the  details  of  construction, 
to  adopt  safer  coefficients,  and  to  pro- 
vide better  organs  of  stabilization." 


H.VIiRlET    QUIMBY, 


In  the  same  number  of  the  French 
periodical  named  above  is  the  con- 
clusion of  an  article  on  "The  Future 
of  Military  Aviation,  by  A  Superior 
Officer."  The  writer  believes  that  if 
France  had  as  many  military  aero- 
planes as  some  people  consider  necessary,  (>nough  pilots  could 
not  be  found  to  conduct  them,  for  the  rea.son  that  aviators 
require  exceptional  qualifications.     He  continues: 

"The  most  important  role  of  a  military  aviator  now  is  that 
of  a  scout,  an  observer,  or  a  lookout.  According  to  one  class 
of  writers,  the  aeroplane  is,  at  present,  an  organ  of  reconnais- 
sance only,  while  others  claim  that  the  artillery  will  be  greatly 
assistefl  by  aeroplanes  in  the  couitrol  of  its  fire. 

"An  officer  charged  with  scouting-duty  will  bo  expected  to 
fly  at  any  time  and  in  any  wind.  Under  existing  conditions, 
perfect  pilots  with  the  best  equipp(>d  machines  may  possibly 
do  it,  projecting  themselves  into  the  wind  at  60  or  75  miles 
per  hour.  (It  is  presumed  that  this  officer  has  in  mind  the 
s[)ccinfations  for  high-speed  aeroplanes  designed  for  scouting 
with  an  aviator  only.)  But  their  success  remains  contingent 
more  upon  their  ability  as  pilots  than  upon  the  stability  of  the 
luac'liincs.  However,  let  us  admit  that  this  duty  can  be  per- 
formed whenever  required. 

"The  object  of  such  flights  will  require  the  furnishing  of  pre- 


Who  fell  a  thousand  feet  to  her  death  at  the 
Sqtiantum  aviation  meet  on  July  1.  She  was  the 
first  woman  in  America  to  win  an  aviator's  lieense. 
and  the  second  in  .\nierica  to  lose  her  life  in  flight. 
Two  have  been  killed  in  France  and  one  in  Hungary. 


ci.se  information.  The  pilot  will  be  required  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  a  certain  zone  in  which  a  bodj'  of  men  is  marching.  He 
will  be  required  to  locate  the  position  of  these  men  preciselj', 
otherwise  the  information  would  be  useless  to  a  command- 
ing officer.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  such  information  at 
the  speed  mentioned?  Yes,  perhaps,  in  peace  maneuvers, 
when  observations  are  made  at  l,-500  feet  above  troops,  but  not 
in  war,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  fly  at  altitudes  of  3,000  feet 
or  more  to  avoid  the  enemy's  projectiles. 

"It  is  therefore  desirable  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  speed  in 
the  zone  of  observation,  and  we  are  again  brought  back  to  the 

question  of  improvement  in  ma- 
chines, and  we  are  inclined  to  wish 
for  those  that  will  permit  of  soaring 

flight 

"While  I  do  not  entertain  the 
opinion  that  aeroplanes  will  be  limited 
to  any  particular  service  of  the  many 
services  that  are  anticipated  by  the 
enthusiasts,  I  do  claim  that  their 
principal  value  in  the  domain  of  war 
Avill  be  as  organs  of  reconnaissance. 
But  their  value  in  this  role  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  The  in- 
formation that  they  can  furnish,  as 
scouts,  is  imperfect,  intermittent, 
and  of  variable  reliabilitj'.  Aero- 
planes can  not  do  more  in  scouting 
than  reenforce  or  corroborate  the  in- 
formation gained  by  other  kinds  of 
scouts,  which  still  remain  the  only 
sure  organs  that  can  be  emploj'ed  to 
preserve  the  contact  and  to  obtain 
r(>liable  information,  upon  which  an 
important  maneuver  can  be  based. 

"As  aids  to  the  service  of  artillery 
the  special  diity  of  aeroplanes  will 
be  that  of  spotting  the  fall  of  shot. 
They  will  be  aeroplanes  of  observa- 
tion. This  role,  of  course,  is  second- 
ary^ to  that  of  scouting,  which  re- 
sponds to  the  first  demands  of  the 
general.  Before  directing  artillery 
tire  he  will  wish  to  know  the  position 
of  the  enemy. 

"An  observer  elevated  high  in  an 
aeroplane  will  doubtless  be  able  to  see 
the  Avliole  field  of  operation  better 
than  an  observer  mounted  on  a 
field  carriage  or  a  ladder,  but  it  does 
not   follow  that  the  higher  observer 

will  give  the  best  information 

"On  the  high  authority  of  the  la- 
mented General  Langlois,' the  cross- 
ing of    the    trajectories  from   thirty 
batteries  firing  simultaneously  in  bat- 
tle will    sensibly  embarrass  an  avia- 
tor who  is  obliged,  in  order  to  keep 
from  falling,  to  be  always  in  motion 
at  a  high  speed.     Such  a  service  is  dif- 
ficult even  in  peace  maneuvers,  when 
one  battery  only  is  in  action.'  .... 
"  In  conclusion.     P''or  aeroplanes  to  become  organs  susceptible 
of  rendering  good  scouting  service  and  good   spotting  service, 
notable  advances  will  be  required  in  their  impro-vement. 

"These  improvements  are  probably  not  remote,  but  in  any 
case  the  order  of  their  importance^  is  as  follows: 
"First — Realization  of  automatic  stabilization. 
"Second — Possibility  of  reducing  the  speed  at  will,  at  least 
within  certain  limits. 

"Third — Realization  of  .soaring  flight. 

"The  first  will  enable  aviators  to  fly  at  anj-  time,  and  will 
place  the  aeroplane  as  a  scout ing-orgaii  in  the  category  of  a  re- 
liable medium  for  the  commanding  general. 

"The  second  will  facilitate  the  gaining  of  information  and 
will  permit  of  furnishing  to  the  general  staff  precise  data  to 
guide  the  tactical  iiianeuv(>rs. 

"The  last  would  enable  the  aviator  to  guard  the  contact,  and 
to  <'ontrol  the  decisive  dispositions. 

"Until  the.se  impro\ements  are  realized,  military  aviation, 
without  remaining  in  its  infancy  as  claimed  by  the  pessimists, 
will  perform  the  tasks  of  an  auxiliary  only." 
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*^  "pyrighted  by  Underwtx»d  &,  Underwood.  Jfew  York. 

■MELVIN  VANIMAN  AND  HIS  CREW,   KILLED  JULY  2  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY   BY  THE  EXPLOSION  OK  THEIR   DIRIGIBLE. 

From  the  reader's  left  to  right:   George  Bourillon,  Calvin  Vaniman.  Mclvin  Vaniman,  Fred  Elmas.  and  Walter  C;est. 


SOME   DEADLY    RAILWAY    PASSENGERS 

OUR  RAILWAYS  carry  from  place  to  place  some  deadly 
disease-breeding  passengers.  Occasionally  these  may 
be  human  beings,  who  pay  their  fare,  and,  being  infected 
with  smallpox  or  tuberculosis,  take  it  out  on  the  innocent 
communities  into  which  the  road  transports  them.  More  often, 
however,  these  deadly  passengers  pay  no  fare,  and  are  all  the 
more  deadly  because  they  are  so  small  as  to  escape  notice  and 
pass  unrecognized.  In  the  course  of  a  paper  on  "The  Relation- 
ship of  Railway  Corporations  to  Public  Hygiene,"  read  before  the 
American  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  and  later  printed 
in  The  Railway  Surgical  Journal  (April),  from  which  it  has  now 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hemenwaj-  of 
Evanston,  111.,  surgeon  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  describes  a  few  of  these  passengers.  The  first  is  the 
anopheles  mosquito,  well  known  as  the  carrier  of  malaria.  Says 
the  writer: 

"It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  .  .  .  that  the  rail- 
way company  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  keep  its  property 
clear  of  mosquito-breeding  places  within  a  radius  of  one-half 
mile  from  any  city  or  village. 

"Some  time  ago,  an  electric  road  was  constructed  into  a  health- 
ful eastern  suburb.  Immediately  thereafter  the  place  became 
infested  Avith  malaria  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  its  practical 
abandonment.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  free  from  the  dis- 
ease. Malaria  can  not  enter  a  community  except  in  the  bodies 
of  human  beings.  In  the  case  in  question,  there  were  plenty  of 
anophelines  in  a  neighboring  marsh,  but  they  were  uninfected 
until  the  malarial  Plasmodium  was  imported  in  the  blood  of 
Italian  laborers.  The  railway  project  was  a  failure  through  the 
negligence  of  the  company  which  imported  the  disease.  Either 
the  company  should  have  made  certain  that  there  were  no  anoph- 
elines in  the  community,  or  it  should  have  adopted  such  rigid 
precautions  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Legal  lia- 
bility for  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  is  becoming  recognized 
by  the  courts,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  community 
might  have  recovered  damages  from  the  construction  company 
in  this  case." 

Another  pleasant  traveler  is  the  rat,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
has  formed  a  copartnership  with  the  flea  for  the  transmission 
of  the  plague.     Says  Dr.  Hemenway: 

"Rats  are  great  travelers.  They  journey  on  foot,  in  the 
holds  of  ships,  and  on  freight-trains.  Where  they  go,  their 
friends,  the  fleas,  go  also.  The  plague  may  again  become  es- 
tablished in  some  of  our  ports,  through  the  lack  of  efficient 


health  protection,  as  it  did  in  San  Francisco.  If  so,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  an  infected  rat  should  hide  in  a  freight-car  loaded 
for  the  interior.  Even  at  the  present  time,  tho  there  have  been 
few  reeeni  cases  of  the  disease  among  humans  in  this  country, 
the  ground-squirrels  of  California  are  infected,  and  it  is  still  pos- 
sible,that  the  di.sease  may  spread.  A  rat  found  dead  in  a  car,  or 
in  citj'  yards,  would  attract  little  notice,  but  the  fleas  would 
escape  from  its  bodj',  and  might  readily  make  friends  with  other 
rats.  From  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  railroads  are  in 
better  position  to  guard  against  this  danger  than  are  the  civil 
authorities.  In  case  of  such  an  invasion,  the  railway  emploj'ees 
would  be  the  first  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  dead  rodents,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  employees  in  Omaha  and  Chicago  is 
closer  than  the  relationship  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  two 
places.  It  is  evident,  from  a  health,  as  well  as  commercial, 
standpoint,  that  as  far  as  possible  the  railroads  should  make  their 
warehouses  and  other  buildings  rat-proof," 


I 


QUACKERY   IN   GERMANY 

T  IS  BETTER  not  to  know  so  much,"  says  the  astute  Josh 
Billings,  "than  to  know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so." 
On  the  same  principle  it  may  be  better  that  tho  maxi- 
n  um  of  education  should  be  lower,  than  that  it  should  be  high, 
with  a  greater  number  of  the  totally  uneducated.  These  thoughts 
are  suggested  by  the  recent  unexpected  increase  of  ignorant  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  Germany,  disclosed  in  the  bulletin  on  "Medi- 
cal Education  in  Europe,"  just  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion (New  York,  1912).  The  author,  Abraham  Flexner,  the  same 
whose  previous  report  on  "Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States"  cau.sed  .so  many  therapeutic  hearts  to  beat,  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  medical  education  in  Germany.  The  quacks,  he 
explains,  are  the  result,  not  of  educational  methods,  but  of  the 
fact  that  German  law  now  allows  any  person  whatever  to  prac- 
tise medicine.  "Scandals  in  medical  education,"  asserts  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  in  his  introduction,  "e.xist  in  America  alone."  In 
Germany,  however,  there  is  apparently  a  great  medical  scandal 
outside  the  ranks  of  educated  physicians;  witness  the  case  of 
Berlin,  where  since  1879  the  number  of  registered  quacks  has 
increased  l.CXX)  per  cent.,  wliile  the  population  has  increased 
only  00  per  cent.     Writes  Mr.  Flexner: 

"In  Germany,  owing  to  the  ill-judged  action  of  the  medical 
profession,  complete  cure-freedom  {K urierfreiheil)  now  prevails. 
Up  to  1S69,  special  statutory  provisions  applied  to  practitioners 
of  medicine.  They  paid  a  tax.  were— at  the  peril  of  damage 
suits— required  to  attend  urgent  calls,  and  were  likewise  obliged 
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to  render  certain  unrequited  services  to  the  poor.  In  return, 
the  State  supprest  illi'-it  and  Hnlieensed  practise.  The  profession 
resented  these  ol)ligations  an(i  attached  no  vahie  to  the  eompen- 
satinp  protection.  A  new  statute,  pas.sed  at  their  behest,  abol- 
ished praeti<'ally  all  the  above-named  stipulations.  Medicine  was 
j)laced  on  the  same  lefjal  footing  as  the  trades.  Xothin}?  could  be 
required  of  a  doctor  thai  was  not  reciuired  of  a  plumber;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  made  practi<'ally  as  easy  t:)  prescril)e  drugs 
as  to  mend  pii)es.  Special  exactions  fell  to  the  ground;  and,  with 
them,  all  special  prerogative  and  protection.  The  university 
degree  (M.D.),  the  gov€>rnmentally  conferred  title  {prakliachir 
Arzt),  and  other  official  titles  were  indeed  safeguarded.  Un- 
warranted assumption  of  any  one  of  them  was  made  a  i)unisli- 
able  fraud;  only  a  legally  qualified  pliysician  was  authorized  to 


is  held  to  be  superfluous.  'Where  in  the  world  did  the  deer  in 
the  forest  learn  anatomy? — Yet  he  gets  well  if  out  of  sorts.' 
The  association  of  nature-healers  and  nature-healed  is  said  to 
number  200,000  members.  Less  highly  organized  and  numerous, 
but  still  aggres.sive  and  prosperous,  are  the  practitioners  and 
<levotees  of  occultism.  Christian  Science,  Baunscheitism,  elec- 
tricity— notably  blue  and  green  electricity — all  claiming  a  scien- 
tific basis.  .  .  .  The  newspapers  swarm  with  announcements 
of  secret  remedies.  It  is  said  that  the  annual  turnover 
tt, rough  proprietary  remedies  in  P*russia  alone  exceeds  30,000,000 
marks. 

"Efforts  have  latterly  been  made  to  ascertain  the  sources  from 
which  the  army  of  quacks  is  recruited.  Among  them  weavers, 
stocking-makers,  shepherds,  barbers,  confectioners,  and  domes- 
tics abound.  Most  of  them 
are  quite  uneducated;  .  .  . 
of  the  female  contingent, 
only  one  per  cent,  have  had 
a  fair  education.  A  Prus- 
sian statistic  of  1900  finds 
among  1,735  male  quacks, 
258  small  farmers,  587  work- 
men, 300  tradesmen  and 
artizans,  76  lal)orers,  35 
priests,  99  teachers;  among 
669  female  quacks  there 
were  49  mid  wives,  14  mas- 
seuses, 15  nurses,  and  220 
without  regular  calling." 


Illll^tl'atirlns  used  f»y  i'..iirtr>y  of  "The  Sficiilifii-  Alliericai 


WHERE    THE    ASTRONOMER    WORKS    IN    COMFORT. 


Accuracy  in  observation  and  recording  is  difflcult  wtio.i  the  astronomer 
watches.     Here  this  cause  of  error  is  obviated — outside  it  is 


is  shivering  through  the  chill  night- 
wintry,  inside  it  is  warm. 


sign  a  certificate;  finally,  the  unqualified  physician  was  subject 
to  fine  or  imprisonment  if  he  showed  a  culpable  measure  of  ig- 
norance or  uuintellig(mee,  or  was  stupid  enough  to  be  in  charge 
at  the  moment  of  a  fatal  result.  But  earning  a  livelihood  by 
unqualifie<l  practise  was  not  in  itself  a  penal  offense.  The  i)re- 
cautions  above  s{)ecified  have  proved  of  little  or  no  protective 
value.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proof  are  well-nigh  insur- 
niountal)Ie.  Prosecutions  are  comjjaratively  infrequent  and 
rarely  succes.sful;  the  punishments  inflicted  are  not  common 
enough  or  severe  enough  to  prove  eff(>ctual  deterrents.  The 
profession,  in  fact,  attached  at  the  time  little  weight  to  this 
asp(>ct  of  the  affair.  Warned  as  to  the  j)ossible  cons(>quences  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  they  replied  that  they  trusted  con- 
fidently to  the  intelligence  of  the  (lernuin  jx^ojile. 

"Never  was  coiilidcnce  more  disastrously  misplaced.  (Quack- 
ery in  (lermany  has  reached  uni)arallel(>d  dimensions.  It  has 
become  a  serious  factor  in  reducing  the  possible  income  of  the 
Icgilimatc  physician  and  surgeon;  it  cloaks  inmiorality  and  \ice. 
Both  th(!  public  and  the  profession  have  sufTer(>d  gri(>vously. 
Medical  jmictitiomTs  struggling  for  economic  rehabilitation,  and 
social  reformers  eager  to  imj)rove  moral  and  hygienic  conditions, 
are  now  united  in  an  (>(Torl  to  i)lace  more  intelligent  legislation 
on  tlu!  statute-books 

"The  evil  takes  many  shapes.  .  .  .  (^uasi-seientific  schools  of 
healing,  exploited  by  (pialilied  men,  are  organized  into  associa- 
tions, and  have  organized  their  victims  along  with  them.  Of 
the.se,  the  most  fiourishing  are  at  this  moment  the  nature- 
healers,  who.  denouncing  all  medication  as  poisoning,  pr(>ten(l 
to  rely  wholly  on  the  normal  constituents  of  the  body;  water 
and  air  make  the  regim»>n  which  will  infallibly  restore  the  dis- 
eased frame  to  health.     Knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology 


The  conditions  just  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Fle.xner  thinks, 
seriously  aggravate  the  re- 
sults attributed  to  over- 
crowding of  the  profession. 
Saxony  has  already-  one 
doctor  for  everj'  2,000  per- 
sons, yet  it  registers  half  as 
many  more  quacks;  Prus- 
sia, at  least  one-third.  A 
dozen  years  ago  one-third 
of  the  entire  practise  of  the 
countrj^  was  in  the  hands  of 
quacks,  and  since  that  date 
the  mischief  has  spread. 

These  facts  are  not  infre- 
quently referred  to  as  cast- 
ing suspicion  on  the  wisdom  of  the  high  standard  maintained  by 
the  German  Government  in  medical  education;  but  the  writer 
maintains  that  the  two  phenomena  stand  in  no  causal  relation 
whatever.  (Quackery,  he  says,  originated  in  thoughtless  legisla- 
tion, of  which  ignorance  and  unscrupulousness  were  quick  to  take 
advantage.  Education  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  the  time, 
and  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  since.     He  goes  on: 

"Doctors  were  much  scarcer  in  1869  than  in  1899,  and  general 
health  was  inferior.  Yet  there  were  few  quacks  and  no  fear  of 
them  at  the  former  date,  while  there  were  thousands  at  the 
latter.  The  profession  had  meanwhile  increased  in  numbers  far 
more  rajndly  than  population.  When  the  rise  in  quackery  coin- 
cides with  progressi\i'  overcrowtiing  of  the  profession,  how  is  it 
jiossible  to  explain  it  as  due  to  depletion  of  the  profession  by  a 
liigh  educational  standard?  German  quackery  is  the  result  of 
vicious  and  ill-considered  laws.  Precisely  as  abolition  of  laws 
against  theft  will  create  thieves,  so  abolition  of  laws  against 
untpuilified  practis(>  produced,  and  will  anywhere  produce, 
(piacks. 

"These  general  considerations  become  even  more  convincing 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  quacks  and  doctors  are  alike  most 
abundant  in  large  and  prosperous  communities.  If  the  quack 
in\  ad(>(l  chielly  locations  abandon(>d  as  too  unpromising  by  quali- 
fied practitioners,  it  might  i)lausibly  be  argued  that  local  need 
due  to  a  too  prolonged  or  exjjensive  education  gives  him  his 
opening.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  neighborhood  that 
can  not  support  a  physician  possesses  no  attractions  for  the 
quack.  His  fees  are  amazingly  large,  and  his  methods  the  more 
expensive  because  long  drawn  out.     He  prefers,   therefore,   to 
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fish  in   the  rushing  waters  of  big  towns.     Berlin,   with  3,584 

physicians,  registers  1,349  quacks 

"So  much  at  least  is  certain:  quacks  and  doctors  t^^nd  to  be 
plentiful  together.  In  some  instances,  doctors  are  more  and 
quacks  less  i)lentiful;  in  a  few  others,  quacks  are  more  and 
doctors  less  plentiful.  Hut  nowhere  are  quacks  common  where 
doctor«  are  scanty.  The  .sole  exception  would  appear  to  i)e  occa- 
sionally some  remote  district  incapable  of  supporting  either  a 
qualified  physician  or  a  fairlj'  intelligent  quack.  There  the  de- 
luded peasantry  may  be  imposed  on  by  a  farmhand  or  a  shepherd 
pretending  to  heal  wounds,  mend  limbs,  and  exorcize  distsase  by 
crude  charms  or  equally  crude  medication.  One  sees  in  the 
clinics  of  the  adjacent  towns  the  havoc  that  results.  But  here 
again  the  law,  not  education,  is  to  blame.  Competent  physicians 
can  not  there  earn  a  livelihood.  Under  these  circumstances, 
decent  laws  should  prevent  imposition  that  is  far  more  disastrous 
than  temporary  neglect;  for  in  the  absence  of  the  quack,  the  un- 
fortunate pea.sant,  after  simply  enduring  for  a  while,  would  be- 
take hira.self  to  a  qualified  practitioner  in  a  neighboring  town."   ^ 


TO  KEEP   ASTRONOMERS   WARM 

MOST  OF  THE  ODD  or  strange  forms  of  mounting  that 
have  been  de\ised  for  telescopes  of  late  years  have 
been  attempts  to  make  the  observer  comfortable 
rather  than  to  improve  the  qualitj-  of  the  service  that  the 
instrument  is  capable  of  rendering  to  him.  The  astronomer's 
lot,  we  are  told  bj'  S.  A.  Mitchell  in  an  article  quoted  in  Pojxilar 
Astronomy  from  The  Scientific  American,  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
one,  especially  on  a  winter's  night  when  the  thermometer  regis- 
ters below  zero.  After  twelve  hours  or  so  of  night  work  in  a 
temperature  like  this,  the  celestial  watcher  is  apt  to  note  the  on- 
coming of  the  dawn  with  some  joy.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  a  delicate  measurement  by  such  a  shivering  mortal, 
toward  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  is  of  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  But  why  don't  astronomers  heat  their  observatories? 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  observatories,  says  Mr.  Mitchell, 
do  not  ask.  The  rotating  dome  that  shelters  the  telescope  of 
standard  construction  has  a  great  open  slit  in  its  roof,  through 
which  the  heated  air  would  escape  with  a  rush,  leaving  the 
astronomer  in  the  cold  as  well  as  spoiling  his  "seeing"  by  the 
turbulence  that  it  would  cause  before  his  lens.    We  read: 

"It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  both  professional  and  amateur 
if  the  mounting  of  the  telescope  could  be  so  changed  that  the 
observer  could  be  left  in  comfort  in  a  warmer  room.  The 
standard  form  of  erecting  the  telescope,  known  as  the  'equa- 
torial' mounting,  is  placed  ordinarily  under  a  semicircular 
dome,  the  equatorial  form  being  necessary  in  order  to  be  able 
to  neutralize  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  a  motion  of  the  telescope 
about  its  polar  a.xis.  This  standard  form  has  come  to  its  greatest 
completeness  in  the  Lick  and  Yerkes  telescopes  designed  by 
Warner  and  Swasey  of  Cleveland. 

"Man3^  attempts  have  bec>n  made  to  keep  the  observer  in  a 
heated  room,  the  most  famous  of  which  has  been  the  equatorial 
coude,  or  elbow-telescope,  of  the  Paris  Observatory.  With  this 
form,  two  extra  reflections  from  plane  mirrors  are  necessary. 
These  mirrors,  which  must  be  much  larger  than  the  objective, 
add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  telescope,  and  largely  decrease 
its  optical  efficiency.  The  well-known  excellent  photographs  of 
the  moon  taken  at  Paris  with  this  instrument  are  abundant 
proof  that  there  are  no  serious  drawbacks  to  this  form  of  mount- 
ing. While  measuring  with  such  an  instrument,  the  observer 
sits  in  a  comfortable  position  in  a  heated  room,  and  looks  in  a 
fixt  direction  down  the  polar  axis  of  the  telescope.  All  observers 
know  that  their  own  measures  are  most  accurate  when  they 
are  most  comfortable,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  work  as  Avell  as 
the  quantity  would  be  improved  if  the  astronomer  could  be  kept 
in  a  heated  room. 

"Undoubtedly,  the  most  promising  form  of  all  mountings 
which  keep  the  observer  housed  is  the  'turret  telescope'  of  Mr. 
James  Hartness,  of  Springfield,  Vt 

"In  this  new  instrument  the  objective  has  the  diameter  of 
ten  inches;  one  additional  reflection  only  is  necessary,  introduced 
by  a  diagonal  prism  near  the  eye  end. 

"Of  polar  axis  there  is  none,  its  purpose  being  accomplished 
by  a  turret  revolving  in  the  plane  of  the  equator.    To  the  turret 


is  fixt  the  declination  axis  about  which  the  telescope  revolves, 
and  where  the  (l('<-linati(m  axis  cuts  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope  there  is  located  a  totally  reflecting  prism  turning  the 
beam  through  ".»()  degrees.  The  obs«>rver  sits  in  a  comfortable 
position  facing  toward  the  north,  and  is  obliged  to  change  his 
position  very  slightly  as  the  telescope  follows  the  object.  He 
may  see  what  the  weather  is  like  by  looking  out  through  several 
windows  in  the  turret  near  his  head.  There  is  no  dome  to 
shelter  the  objective;  in  fact,  this  is  left  free  in  the  open  air. 
The  average  professional  astronomer  would  look  askance  at 
leaving  a  valuable  objective  unprotected  from  the  elements 
other  than  by  a  cap.  The  cap  on  the  telescope  of  Mr.  Hartne.ss 
fits  very  snugly,  and  tho  the  objective  had  not  In-en  touched  for 
two  months  before  the  time  the  writer  saw  it,  there  was  hardly 
a  trace  of  dust  to  be  seen. 

"From  Mr.  Hartness's  house,  the  observatorj*  is  approached 


INTERIOR    OF    THE    WARM    OBSERVATORY. 


through  a  tunnel  240  feet  in  length  and  9  ffMJt  high,  the  telescope* 
being  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.     The  first  room  entered  is  a  com- 
fortable office.     Through  a  door  and  up  a  few  steps:    one  is; 
in  the  obst>rvatory.    Up  a  few  more  steps,  and  one  seats  himself 
at  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope." 

But   how   about    the   mechanical    precision   of    this   form    of 
telescope?     Can  the  turret  maintain  the  plane  of    the  equator 
while  freely  turning  in  this  plane?     These  things,  we  are  told,, 
are  aecxjmplished  by  providing  the  turret  with  a  perfectly  planed! 
surface  on  its  under  side,  and  a  truly  <'ircular  track..    They  also- 
require  in  the  building  a  stable  mounting  for  the  rolls  on  which 
the  turret  rests.     It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  precision  of 
modem  machine-shop  work  will  insure  all  the  accuracy  ne«pjssary.. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  instrument  is  dtx'idedly  superior  in  optical  efficiency  to"" 
any  coude  form  of  mounting  or  any  horizontal  or  other  form 
of  telescope  fed  by  a  coelostat  or  siderostat  in  fact,  is  prac- 
tically as  efficient  as  the  standard  equatorial.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  this  new  mounting  is  in  many  respo<>ts  decidedly 
superior  to  the  standard  form. 

"Disregarding,  for  the  time  being,  the  temperature  of  the 
observing-room,  the  observer  with  the  turret  teIeir»eope  should 
mea.surt^  more  quickly  and  more  accurately  wnth  a  micrometer, 
for  the  observer  would  always  be  in  a  comfortable  posit ion,- 
and  no  time  would  be  wasted  in  adjusting  the  height  of  the- 
obser\Tng-chair.  a  star  near  the  zenith  being  as  easily  observed 
as  one  near  the  horizon.  For  photographic  or  spectrograph ie 
work  the  new  form  of  telescope  should  be  also  superior,  for.  the 
eye-piec(>  being  firmly  held  in  the  turret,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  counterweights  when  camera  or  spectrograph 
is  substituted  instead  of  micrometer.  The  added  advantage 
of  a  comfortable  room  would  .seem  to  make  this  new  telescope 
of  Mr.  Hartness  the  ideal  mounting." 
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LETTERS    AND     ART 


THE  MANY-SIDED  FRANK  MILLET 


THIS    AMKRICAN     ARTIST.     mimluT.'d    uiuoiik    the 
Titanic  victims,   "knew  how   to  organize  his  activities 
and  to  make  the  best  of  everything."     In  this  way  is 
to  be  solved  the  puzzle  of  "how  if  was  he  was  able  to  do  so 
much  and  yet  seem  to  have  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  to  do  it 
in."     The  little  journal   .1/7  aiul  Progress   (Wa.shington),   pub- 
lished by  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  ^Vrts,    devotes  nearly 
its  entire  July  number  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  man  and  his 
work,  .so  that  those  who  knew 
Millet   only  casually,  or    as  a 
naim-,  learn  that  he  was  "com- 
panionable, lovable,  quick-wit- 
ted  and    congenial,  scholarly, 
uncommonly  talented,  capal)l(> 
of  doing    extraordinarily   well 
almost   anything  he  chose  to 
put  his  hands  to;   industrious 
and  resourceful,  democratic,  on 
an  «'(}ual  footing  with  the  hum- 
ble and  standing  without  self- 
assumption  on  a  parity  with 
the   best  in  the  land."     These 
are  the  words  of  Sylvester  Ba.\- 
ter,    who   goes   on    to   outline 
Millet's  career: 

'"At  Harvard  he  was  high 
in  his  class,  brilliant  with  the 
promi.se  that  he  never  after- 
ward belied.  He  was  a  Phi 
Beta  Kaj)pa  man;  in  the  Soci- 
ety's rooms  at  Carmbridg*' 
hangs  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amj)les  of  his  work  in  art:  a 
decorative  poster  for  .some 
theatrical  event.  A  handsome 
youth,  he  played  girls'  parts  to 
perfection  at  college. 

"He  was  trained  in  news- 
paper work  with  his  college 
friend,  Royal  Whitman  Merrill. 
on  the  Boston  iJaili/  Adrcrliticr, 
and  became  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  office  that  in  tho.se 
days  was  a  .school  of  good 
workmanship.  There  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  literary 
technic  in  which  he  came  to 
rank  high,  and  for  the  skill  in 

news-gathering  which  mad«"  him  one  of  the  foremost  war  corre- 
spondents of  recent  times:  in  1877  in  the  Russo-Turkish  Wa/ 
—decorated  several  times  by  the  Czar  for  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field—and near  tlu*  century's  end  in  the  Philippines." 

Tho  he  is  best  known  as  a  painter,  his  work  in  literary  matters 
gains  this  enthusiastic  estimate: 

"Millet's  literary  talent  was  so  high  thai  Howells,  editor  of 
Thr  Atlnntic  when  his  first  contribution  came  to  th(>  magazine 
in  the  middle  .seventies,  urged  him  to  give  up  painting  and  ma,k^^ 
literature  his  vocation— assuring  him  a  high  name  in  il  should 
IkmIo.so.  Millet's  short  story  that  l>roughl  him  this  compliment, 
the  story  of  a  little  dog  that  in  weird  ways  kept  turning 
up  on  the  trail  of  the  writer,  bnnight  into  the  tale  the  elem<>iit  of 
mystery  and  ronumce  in  masterly  fashion.  It  had  the  direct 
snn|)lieity.  blended  with  subtle  imagiiuU ion.  that  stands  for  the 
iM-st  of  art.  It  was  called  'The  Fourth  Waits.'  Millet's  other 
short  stories  were  of  like  quality.  Thev  are  collected  in  a 
v<.lume   called    'A    Cajnllary    Crime   and    Other   Stories.'     His 


FRANCLS    DAVIS    MILLET. 
From  the  bas-relief  by  Saint-Gaudens  at  the  MetropoHtan  Masinini. 

Coinpaiiionablo,  lovable,  quick-witted,  and  congenial,  he  "was 
t.vpit-al  of  the  (lower  of  American  manhood  iit  its  tinost." 


other  books  arc  From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea,'  a 
delightful  a(K'ount  of  a  canoe  trip  down  the  Danube;  'The 
Expedition  to  the  Philippines';  and  a  translation  of  Tolstov's 
'Sebastopol.'" 

Millet  began  his  career  as  a  painter  in  England,  and  was  one 
of  "the  first  to  discover  the  rare  charm  of  the  old  English  village, 

Broadway,  in  Worcestershire." 
The  garden  of  his  house  there 
was  painted  by  Sargent  in  his 
"Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose." 
We  read: 

' '  After  much  distinction  as  a 
painter  in  England,  in  company 
with  artists  like  Sargent,  Ab- 
bey, Alma  Tadema,  and  Alfred 
Parsons,  Millet's  association 
with  the  expositions  at  Vienna 
and  Paris  led  to  a  call  to  a  re- 
sponsible share  in  organizing 
theepochal  Columbian  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  As  superin- 
tendent of  decoration  and  mas- 
ter of  festi^•ities  during  the  fair 
he  originated  the  tonal  scheme 
that  made  it  the  'White  City' 
— the  name  conferred  by  the 
late  H.  C.  Bunner,  the  beloved 
editor  of  Puck  in  its  best  days. 
The  mural  decorations  by 
Millet  him.self — the  lunettes  in 
the  loggia  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
building  and  for  the  ceiling  of 
the  grand  reception  hall  of  the 
New  York  State  building — 
were  pronounced  by  Architect 
McKim  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  that  line  at  the  exposi- 
tion. McKim  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  Millet's  mural  work  marked 
him  as  America's  foremost  man 
in  that  field.  This  opportunity 
happily  brought  prominently 
into  play  the  talents  first  exer- 
cised in  1876  when,  as  chief 
assistant  to  John  La  Farge  in 
executing  the  earliest  impor- 
tant mural  work  in  this  coun- 
try at  Trinity  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, he  was  responsible  for  some 
of  the  best  qualities  in  the 
decoration.  Millet  had  likewise 
a  high  talent  in  stained-glass 
design  and  is  the  author  of  an 
important  window  at  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  executed  at 
about  the  same  period. 

"The  late  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  designer  of  the  Colum- 
bian World's  Fair  at  Chicago- still  the  greatest  and  best  of 
expositions,  tho  since  surpassed  in  mere  magnitude — was  en- 
thusiastic about  Millet's  invaluable  services  there.  Unfortu- 
nately a  pictorial  history  of  the  Chicago  Fair,  to  which 
Millet  devoted  exceeding  pains  and  many  precious  months, 
never  reached  publication.  The  enterprise  was  wrecked 
by  mercantile  dishonesty.  It  would  have  been  a  historic 
record  of  the  occasion  that  ga\e  to  American  art  its  greatest 
impetus." 

His  Baltimore  decorations,  depicting  the  evolution  of  naviga- 
tion, are  described  by  himself  as  "something  different  from  the 
customary  rc^presontations,  such  as  a  group  of  young  women  in 
their  nighties  presenting  a  pianola  to  the  city  of  New  York." 
His  public  services  "were  often  executed  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  interests."     Thus: 
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"When  Charles  F.  McKim  founded  lh(*  American  Academy 
of  Art  at  Rome  Millet  was  selected  as  one  of  the  incorporators 
and  served  as  secretary  up  to  a  few  months  ago.  Then,  much 
against  his  inclination,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan — who,  as  fellow  trustee  with  Millet  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York,  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
executive  capacity — he  consented  to  become  the  director  of  the 
Academy,  together  with  the  American  School  for  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome,  Avith  the  idea  of  reorganizing  the  work,  affilia- 
ting or  merging  the  two  institutions  and  housing  them  and  their 
students  in  a  way  to  place  American  prestige  at  the  front  among 
the  several  national  academies  of  other  countries  in  the  Eternal 
City.  He  gave  himself  to  this  work  with  all  his  best  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  in  the  highest  degfree  would  undoubtedly  have 
achieved  the  ends  aimed  at  had  his  life  been  spared.  Jt  will  be 
difficult  to  fill  his  place.  But  if  the  plans  for  the  Academy 
should  materialize,  the  institution  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  memory  as  well  as  to  that  of  McKim,  his  friend  and  the 
founder. 

"Millet  once  said  that  if  he  could  choose  his  manner  of  death 
it  would  be  to  live  his  life  in  fulness  to  the  end  and  then  be  shot 
in  battle.  In  substance,  he  had  his  wish;  his  was  a  hero's 
death." 


writer  gives  a  table  which  e.xhibits    the   output   of   forty-seven 
important  American  colleges  and  universities: 


THIS  YEAR'S  ACADEMIC   OUTPUT 

THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION  are  heard  "knocking 
at  the  door"  in  an  alarming  volume  of  sound.  Fifty 
thousand  is  said  to  be  the  academic  output  of  the  June 
graduations,  and  the  gray-haired  must  hear  the  oncommg  tramp 
of  this  army  with  some  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  office  stool. 
A  survey  of  the  whole  college  field  shows  that  "the  number  of 
men  and  women  graduating  from  college  this  year  is  about  66 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,"  says  Air.  Henry  T. 
Claus  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  Furthermore,  and  a  fact 
causing  uneasiness  in  our  older  seats  of  learning,  "the  State 
colleges  and  publicly  supported  universities  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  increase."  Another  fact  which  is  changing  the  face 
of  scholarship  is  that  "the  number  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  is  not 
growing  to  any  great  extent,  while  technical,  professional,  and 
practical    courses    are    daily    becoming    more    popular."     The 
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Columbia 
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Hamilton 
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Harvard 
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Middlcbury 

95 
43 
55 

M.  I.  T 

253 

Mount  Hoi  yoke 

134 

New  York  I'liiversity 

.')45 

Nortliwestorn 

.')74 

Ohio  State 

4  22 

P(!nn  Stat<' 

247 

Princeton 

2((S 

I^adelifre 

84 

Hensselaor 

71 

Rutgers 

73 

Simmons 

73 

Smith 
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Swarthmore 

(S8 
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417 

Trinity 

36 

Tuft.s   

214 

Union 

49 

Uni  versit  V  of  Cincinnati 

158 

University  or  Ilhnois 

798 

University  of  Maine '. 

133 

University  of  Michigan 

1 .093 

University  of  Missouri      

383 

University  of  Pcnnsylyania 

S.'iO 

University  of  Pittsijurfj 

2f)() 

University  of  Vermont 

I(!9 

Wellesley 

2S9 

Williams 

97 

Worcester  Polytechnic 

77 

Yale 

004 

An  examination  of  the  table  "reveals  a  few  facts  of  more  than 
pa.ssing  significance": 

"It  is  .seen,  for  instance,  that  Harvard  and  Amherst  graduated 
more  students  in  1902  than  in  1912;    that  Bryn  Mawr,  Rutgers, 
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THESMOPHORIA. 

Millet's  chief  bent  as  a  painter  was  toward  mural  decoration,  and  in  1.S92  he  was  given  charge  of  the  decoration  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Then  he  turned  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  life  which  this  scene  represents  to  a  "signiflrance  of  realism  rather  than  of  abstraction." 
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and  Trinity  made  no  material  gains,  and  that  the  decade  brought 
only  normal  growth  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  Swarthmore, 
Princeton,  Northwestern,  and  Brown,  and  that  Yale  is  the  only 
large  private  university  to  make  any  substantial  advance. 

"The  most  remarkable  increase  is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  from  28  in  1902  to  26G  in  1912.  If  the  institution 
were  only  recently  founded  such  a  growth  could  well  be  under- 
stood, l)ut  that  a  college  nearly  sixty  years  old  should  so  expand 
within  a  decade  is  truly  wonderful.  Other  large  advances  are 
shown  to  have  been  made  by  the  following:  Allegheny,  Bates, 
Colbv,  C'<)luni1>ia,  Mas.sachusetts  Agricultural  College.  New  York 


AT    THE    INN. 

By  Frank  D.  Millet. 

The  picture  is  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole ;  its  contrasts  are  well  considered 
and  are  effective,  and  the  high  degree  of  finish  of  every  part  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  fine  unity  of  the  ensemble. 


University,  Ohio  State,  Rensselaer,  Syracuse,  Tufts,  Cincinnati, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg,  and  Worcester  Polytechnic.  But  it  will  be  further 
noted  that  most  of  the  colleges  in  this  last  list  are  either  State 
institutions  or  technical  schools.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
strictly  arts  colleges  have  not  flourished  numerically. 

"All  of  which  illustrates,  just  as  does  the  current  unanimous 
demand  for  manual  training  and  the  like,  the  tendency  of  the  day 
toward  the  practical  education.  Gilbert  Murrixy  only  recently 
made  a  plea  for  the  rebirth  of  cultural  training  in  America.  His 
short  visit  to  this  country  seems  to  have  given  him  a  pretty 
clear  insight  into  our  educational  conditions.  And  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  too,  will  tell  you  that  the  colleges  are  turning  out 
too  many  poorly  prepared  professional  men  and  not  enough 
thoroughly  fitted  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.  The  foundation's  sug- 
gestion is  higher  standards  in  the  medical  schools  whereby  all 
prosp(;ciive  physicians  will  be  required  first  to  take  the  A.B. 
course. 

"Still  further  examination  will  disclose  that  a  good  many 
colleges  gave  fewer  degrees  this  year  than  last.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  the  following:  Allegheny,  Amherst,  Bates,  Grin- 
nell.  Harvard,  Lehigh,  Swarthmore,  University  of  Maine, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Williams,  and  Yale,  all 
(except  two  of  which  are  regular  privately  endowed  institutions. 
Worcester  Tech.,  Trinity,  and  j^liddlebury  stood  exactly  still 
tiuriiig  the  year,  and  Rutgers  nuide  merely  an  inconsequential 
gain." 

If  the  number  of  A.B.'s  given  in  1911  and  again  in  1912  be 

taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  to  the 

whole  l)odyof  graduates  is  relatively  small.     The  past  year  has 

'even  shown  a  falling-off  in  some  cases  of  the  number  of  men 

taking  the  strictly  academic  degree: 

"Pennsylvania  State  College,  already  referred  to,  has  an  arts 
department  apparently,  but  it  graduated  only  seven  men  this 
year,  and  six  last  year.     The  college's  total  graduating  class  this 


year  numbered  266.  The  percentage  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  gradu- 
ated by  some  of  the  leading  colleges  is  as  follows:  Brown,  30; 
Colgate,  50;  Columbia,  10;  Harvard,  40;  Indiana,  65;  Lehigh, 
5;  New  York  University,  3;  Northwestern.  20;  Ohio  State,  28; 
Princeton,  33;  Rutgers,  15;  Syracuse,  8;  Trinity,  33;  Tufts,  12; 
Union,  16;  IlHnois,  25;  Maine,  25;  Michigan,  35;  Missouri, 
26;   Pennsylvania,  4;  Pittsburg,  6;   Vermont,  5;    Yale,  30. 

"Such  a,  result  as  this,  deplorable  as  it  may  be  generally, 

should  be  particularly  gratifying  to  Harvard,  which  is  shown  to 

have  a  larger  proportion  of  arts  students  than  any  big  university. 

From  a  strictly  academic  standpoint  the  best  showing  among 

the  State   universities   is   made   by    Michigan. 

Other  large  institutions  appearing  in  a  favorable 

light  are  Princeton,  Yale,  Brown,  and  Illinois." 

That  the  situation  here  presented  is  under- 
stood and  its  dangers  appreciated  may  be  seen 
in  the  efforts  of  several  of  our  institutions  to 
remove  some  of  the  admission  barriers  "that 
have  so  long  stood  in  the  path  of  the  boy  who 
has  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  go 
to  a  special  fitting-school,  and  who  wants  to  en- 
ter college  directly  from  the  public  high  school." 
We  read : 

"Harvard,  revising  its  entrance  requirements, 
frankly  admitted  that  the  move  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  popularity,  stated  openly  that  it 
wanted  more  men  from  the  West,  and  that  it 
sought  to  be  once  again  a  real  national  imiver- 
sity.  In  a  sense  it  has  already  gained  its  end, 
and  even  better  results  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected in  the  future. 

"MeanAvhile,  Y'ale  is  in  a  peculiar  dilemma. 
Like  Harvard,  it  has  seen  its  representation 
from  beyond  the  Mississippi  slowly  dwindling, 
and  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Westerners 
being  usurped  by  the  State  universities.  And 
tho  knowing  that  its  rigid  admission  exactions 
are  the  cause  of  this  condition,  it  finds  no  im- 
mediate and  royal  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
While  confessing  that  the  Harvard  plan  appeals, 
it  refuses  to  adopt  it  for  fear  of  being  accused 
of  copying.  President  Hadley  only  recently 
stated  that  if  Yale  had  thought  of  the  Harvard  method  first  it 
might  have  put  it  into  operation.  While  extremely  anxious  to 
nationalize  itself,  Yale  positively  declines  to  lower  its  standards 

of  scholarship 

"Princeton,  a  third  member  of  the  Eastern  'big  four,'  has 
only  lately  made  some  important  concessions  to  the  boys  from 
the  public  high  schools,  and  many  of  the  smaller  New  England  col- 
leges have  followed  or  are  preparing  to  follow  in  its  footsteps.  .  .  . 
"But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  rola.xatiou  of  or  modi- 
fication in  admission  requirements  will  of  itself  serve  as  an  effect- 
ive check  on  the  onward  rush  of  such  universities  as  Michigan, 
lUinois,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  Time  was  when  the  teach- 
ing at  those  institutions  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Harvard 
and  Yale.  But  that  condition  no  longer  obtains.  Armed  with 
overloaded  treasuries,  gladly  filled  by  willing  legislatures  serving 
the  Avill  of  appreciative  people,  the  great  State  universities  have 
come  to  the  East  and  pretty  generally  obtained  the  professors 
they  desired  and  needed  to  make  their  faculty  efficient.  They 
have  established  elaborate  extension  departments,  and  made 
publicity  a  business  to  such  an  extent  that  their  fame  has  traveled 
far  and  wide.  They  have  appealed  not  only  to  the  men  in  their 
own  States,  but  to  prospective  students  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  offered  every  conceivable  kind  of  teaching,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  make  their  tuition  fees  low  enough  to 
meet  the  pocketbook  of  the  poor  but  intellectually  sturdy  boy — 
the  kind  that  every  college  in  the  country  is  looking  for. 

"Then  again,  {\w  glamour  of  tradition  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
An  advancing  wav(>  of  mat(>rialism  now  keeps  the  American  boy 
from  taking  into  considcM-ation  the  age  of  a  college  and  makes 
him  think  only  of  the  institution  that  will  give  him  the  best  edu- 
cation for  the  least  money.  And  the  current  notion — baseless 
tho  it  may  be — that  many  of  our  endowtnl  universities  are  un- 
democratic and  catering  more  to  money  than  to  brains,  has  also 
had  its  effect.  And  the  sooner  that  the  justly  famous  private 
schools  of  the  East,  in  addition  to  making  the  roads  to  their 
doors  easier  of  travel,  let  their  \irtues  be  known  to  a  now  unin- 
formed public,  the  sooner  will  their  own  best  interests  be  served." 
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HOW  WE  SPOILED  THE  IRISH  ACTORS 

TUE  SUBTLEST  and  perhaps  most  di-licious  of  all  [Iw 
cloiiu'iits  that  go  to  make  up  that  bugaboo  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind  called  "America,"  is  that  harm  which  we  un- 
consciously work  to  the  actors  they  send  over  to  us.  The  pro- 
test against  this  insidious  danger  was  loudest  of  all  when  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  was  contemplating  her  first  visit  here.  She 
was  "so  essentially  English"  that  they  didn't  want  her  changed 
in  any  little  degree;  her  voice  was  so  low  and  musical  that  they 
dreaded  the  effect  of  our  large  playhouses  on  that  delicate  instru- 
ment; her  methods  were  so  refined  and  intimate  that  they 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  their  be<'oming  hoidenish.  She 
came  and  conquered  us;  but  she  has  probably  never  been  the 
same  again  to  her  kinsfolk  beyond  the  s(>a.  The  Irish  Players 
were  the  last  to  pass  through  our  corroding  fire,  and  we  have  it 
from  several  witnesses  that  they  have  not  come  through  un- 
scathed. Tho  theactors  are  Irish, 
the  English  claim  a  certain  pro- 
prietary right  since  these  players 
were  successes  in  London  almost 
before  they  were  thoroughly  ac- 
cepted in  Dublin.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  thej'  are  playing  their 
annual  spring  engagement  in 
the  English  capital,  and  The 
Times  thus  views  them  as  our 
latest  victims: 

"The  question  to  which  we 
all  wanted  an  answer  was,  of 
course,  what  effect  the  recent 
\isit  to  America  would  have  had 
on  the  acting.  Not  the  exciting 
events  which  got  into  the  news- 
papers, which  involved  a  sad  mis- 
use of  the  staple  food  of  Ireland 
and  drew  Lady  Gregory  and  her 
friends  into  a  prolonged  and 
fierce  battle  which  the  Abbey 
Theater  Company  triumphantly 
won.  Such  things  have  less  effect 
on  the  art  of  acting  than  the 
mere  fact  of  playing  in  America 
has  often  been  observed  to  have 
on  British  companies.  Whether 
it  is  the  strange  audiences  or 
the  large  houses  or  something 
else,  companies  have  often  re- 
turned from  America  with  an  ex- 
aggerated style,  a  laborious  way 

of  making  points,  and  a  jerky,  ostentatious  action.  And  the 
Abbey  Theater  Company,  tho  it  has  escaped  these  evils  for  the 
most  part,  has  not  escaped  them  entirely.  'Kathleen  Ni  Houli- 
han' was  played  by  Miss  Sara  Allgood  and  the  others  as  beauti- 
fully as  ever.  In  '  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World '  we  missed 
sometimes  the  liquid  ripple  of  the  language,  and  found  over- 
emphasis and  overelaboration  here  and  there.  Mr.  Fred 
O'Donovan,  in  particular,  was  much  more  heavy  in  hand  and 
laborious  over  Christy  than  he  used  to  be;  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Sinclair  has  worked  up  the  drunkenness  of  Michael  James  till 
he  is  slower  than  ever  was  Sir  Henry  Irving.  These,  we  hope, 
are  faults  that  will  disappear  in  a  few  nights,  when  the  company 
has  grown  used  to  the  small  theater  and  to  an  audience  most  of 
whom  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
plays  ever  written.  If  we  missed  Miss  Moire  O'Neill  as  Pegeen 
Mike  (and  that  we  shall  always  do),  we  had  a  very  good  per- 
formance of  the  part  from  Miss  Eithne  Alagee,  who  played  it 
all  through  the  American  tour." 

This  critic,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  without  his  note  of  hope,  but 
the  critic  of  the  London  Evening  Standard,  assuming  the  in- 
evitable, finds  nothing  to  hope  for.  Can  it  be  we  have  done 
all  this?— 

"The  Abbey  Theater  Company  have  achieved  great  fame. 


Tiiey   ha\e  become  an   international   feature   in   ihe   dramatic 
hist(jry  of  our  time. 

•They  api)(>are<l  last  night  at  the  Court  Theater  in  that  strango 
an<I  fascinating  i)lay  of  Synge.  'The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World.'  om«  of  the  most  sparkling,  one  of  the  most  fantastic  in 
their  repertoire.  Yet  the  sparkle  was  not  there;  the  freshness, 
the  spontaneity,  the  innocence  of  their  artistry  had  deserted 
them. 

"They  were  palpably  actors  playing  their  parts. 

"There  may  be  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  causes  to  account  for 
this.  The  absence  of  Miss  Moire  O'Neill  from  the  part  of  I'tr/rin, 
overanxiety  at  the  reaj)i)earance  in  I^ondon,  lassitude  after  a 
long.Viuerican  tour — one  may  advance  all  these  explanations  and 
still  be  unconvinced  that  the  true  reason  has  b<H>n  found.  But  th.) 
sad  fact  remains  that  the  witchery  that  once  held  us  all  in  willing 
bondage  to  th«>se  naive  players  of  Irish  pea.sant  life  no  longer 
exerted  its  old  spell.  In  only  two  of  th«'  players  was  then'  no 
sign  of  any  change.  Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair  as  Michael  James 
Flahvrtii  was  as  delicious  as  ever,  and  Miss  Eileen  O'Dolierty 
in  'Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan,'  which  was  played  as  a  curtairi-rai.'^er, 
showed  that  she  had  lost  none  of  her  power  to  depict  truthfully 
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the  strangely  pathetic  fatalistic  old  women  that  she  has  so  finely 
depicted  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the  others  will  regain  their  surt>- 
ness  of  touch  as  the  season  goes  on. 

Critics,  like  doctors,  however,  often  disagree.  Dramatic  critics, 
we  have  often  shown,  are  especially  prone  to  this.  But  the 
question  naturally  arises,  if  we  are  to  blame  for  what  The  Times 
and  Evening  Standard  see  amiss,  are  we  al.so  responsible  for 
what  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  finds  to  praise?     Thus: 

"With  the  exception  of  Miss  Eithne  Magee,  the  new  Pegeen, 
and  in  every  way  a  very  vivid  figure,  the  i)erformance  was  tho 
same  as  that  of  last  .summer.  Mr.  O'Donovan  was  better  than 
ever  as  Christ ij  Malion,  for  he  si)ok(i  more  slowly  and  let  tho 
splendor  of  th(>  language  sink  more  surely  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair's  Michael  James 
has  become  nothing  less  than  a  comic  masten)iece,  particularly 
in  the  last  act;  and  Miss  Allgood  as  the  Widow  Quin,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  as  Old  Mahon  repeat  perfect  performances.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kerrigan  was,  we  think,  a  new  Shawn  Keogh — a  shade  too  virile, 
perhaps,  for  the  part,  but  getting  any  amount  of  'point'  out  of 
iiis  lines.  He  is  one  of  th(>  best  actors  in  the  company.  In  a 
hundred  matters  of  minor  circumstance  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  rich  in  significance  and  truth;  and  the  audience  sat 
fascinated." 


STRANGE  GODS  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN 


THE  CHURCHES  of  America  are  spending  annually 
more  than  ?20,000,000  for  foreign  missions;  but  from 
the  very  fields  where  all  this  money  is  garnered,  the 
Eastern  religions,  against  which  these  efforts  are  made,  are 
gathering  their  harvest  also.  The  East  is  sending  its  emissaries 
to  us,  "and  to-day  the  tinkling  temple-bells  of  heathendom  ring 
out  with  a  derisive  jarring  sound,  not  only  in 
the  Ear  East,  but  in  many  sections  of  Chris- 
tian America."  It  is  the  women  who  are 
mainly  infected,  points  out  Mrs.  Gross  Alex- 
ander in  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(Nashville,  July).  "  'Yoga'  classes,  which 
were  first  made  fashionable  by  the  society 
set,  have  become  in  many  cities  as  popular 
as  Browning  and  Shakespeare  classes." 
"Placing  the  Hindu  Scriptures  above  the 
Bible,  many  women  to-day  are  studying 
these  teachings  who  were  formerly  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Catholics,  and  Jewesses."  The  present 
writer  quotes  from  another  woman,  Mabel 
Potter  Daggett,  who  has  investigated  cer- 
tain centers  of  Eastern  thought,  particularly 
that  one  located  at  Green  Acre,  N.  H., 
where  are  held  annual  summer  meetings. 

"Altho  the  Swamis'  following  includes 
some  men  of  learning  and  college  professors 
who  wish  to  investigate  a  science  brought 
from  the  roof  of  the  world,  most  of  its  re- 
cruits are  among  women.  A  greater  menace 
than  that  of  image-worship  lurks  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Hindu  Mystics.  The  cas- 
ual observer  would  not  discover  it.  Only 
those  who  reach  the  inner  circles  become 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  revealed  to 
the  adepts.  The  descent  from  Christianity 
to  lieathenism  is  bj'  such  easy  stages  that 
the  novice  scarcely  realizes  she  is  led.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
study  for  luring  any  but  the  best-balanced  minds.  In  the 
pursuit  of  it  the  listening  devotee  is  offering  saci-ifices  many 
times  at  the  cost  of  her  mind  and  soul.  Miss  Farmer  was  a 
familiar  figiire  for  years,  attending  the  Green  Acre  School  for 
which  she  gr^ve  her  fortune.  But  living  in  the  atmosphere  of 
that  strange  and  impenetrable  cult  unbalanced  her  mind,  and 
she  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  insane  asylum  in  Waverly,  Mass. 
In  Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  Miss  Reuss,  a  Jewess  of  cultun^  and 
refinement,  was  taken  screaming  and  praying  from  the  Maz- 
daznan  Temple  of  the  Sun,  to  be  incarcerated  as  a  raving  maniac 
in  an  Illinois  asylum.  At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Olo  Bull,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  widow  of  the  world-renowned  violinist,  she 
bequeathed  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Vedantist 
Society.  But  it  was  set  aside  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  of 
mental  incapacity  and  undue  influence.  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewell,  the  club-woman  of  natioruil  repute,  is  said  to  \w  a  phy  '- 
cal  wreck  through  the  practises  of  Yoga  and  the  study  of 
occultism.  Many  more  examples  could  be  cited  of  wrecked 
minds  lost  through  the  pursuit  of  this  i)liilosophy." 

Th«'  core  of  Hinduism  that  is  studied  in  this  country,  says 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  as  quoted  by  the  author,  "is  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  the  old  pai.  'sm  of  India  read  full  of  new  meaning 
through  contact  with  Western  thought  and  Christianity."' 
"There  is  always  generous  room  in  its  pantheon,"  he  adds,  "for 
any  new  god  not  already  listed.  .  .  .  TluTe  have  been  so  many 
interpolations  and  modifications  to  suit  the  peoples  of  all  sec- 
tions and  countries  that  there  is  the  widest  range  of  thought 
possible,  and  no  divinity  objectionable  to  Western  .sensibilities 
is  forced  on  one."  One  of  the  Hindu  priests  who  (-ame  to 
America    was    Baba    Bharali,    "fornu-rlv    a    hill    hermit    from 
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Tibet."  After  the  first  five  years  of  his  stay  in  America  he 
made  preparations  to  return  for  a  time  to  India,  and  a  farewell 
meeting  "was  presided  over  by  a  former  minister  of  the  Gospel." 
At  this  meeting  Baba  Bharati  said: 

"It  has  been  my  privilege  these  five  years  past  to  preach  to 
you  your  own  Christ,  even  as  much  as  my  god  Krishna.  I  came 
not  here  to  thrust  my  religion  upon  you,  but 
to  help  you  to  understand  your  own  God 
and  your  own  religion.  If  I  have  talked  of 
Krishna  and  of  the  Vedas  and  Hindu  phi- 
losophy, it  was  only  to  illuminate  the  teach- 
ings of  your  own  Christ,  to  present  him  be- 
fore you  in  the  limelight  of  the  Vedas,  and 
the  x-ray  of  our  scientific  philosophies." 

This  article  also  deals  with  another  form 
of  Eastern  worship  practised  in  many  cities 
of  the  United  States — namelj',  "the  teach- 
ings and  practises  of  sun-worship,  under 
the  God  Salaam  Aleikum,  the  supreme  lord 
of  the  Zend-Avesta,  of  whom  Zoroaster  was 
the  great  prophet."  Mrs.  Daggett  is  quoted 
to  this  effect: 

"At  least  fourteen  thousand  Americans 
are  joining  daily  in  this  worship  of  the  Lord 
Mazda  and  the  daily  adoration  of  the  Sun. 
There  are  Mazdaznan  centers  in  thirty  cities 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
South  America,  England,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  they  are  all  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  past  ten  years!  It  was 
about  1901  that  '  His  Humbleness,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,'  appeared  in  Chicago.  His  largest 
temple  is  located  there  on  Lake  Park  Avenue, 
while  his  lesser  one  stands  on  the  lawn  of 
Dr.  Hilton's  residence,  in  Lowell;  and  ground 
has  been  consecrated  for  a  third  temple  in 
Montreal.  That  the  Sun  may  do  its  perfect 
work,  the  eulc  encourages  the  wearing  of 
as  little  clothing  as  the  law  allows.  'Her 
Blessedness,'  Mrs.  Hilton,  is  believed  to  have  once  been  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  hence  her  present  high  rank.  She  is  said  to  be  a 
cultured  and  handsome  woman,  with  old  mysteries  slumbering 
in  the  depths  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  .  .  .  "Phey  offer,  through 
their  religion,  to  bring  peace  and  beauty  to  those  who  seek  it  at 
their   hands. 

"Meat  is  rigidly  eschewed.  Fresh  violets  and  sheep  sorrel 
are  served  for  breakfast,  tea  is  brewed  from  rose-leaves.  A 
pinch  of  brow^n  sand  is  taken  at  intervals,  to  give  tone  to  the 
stomach.  Then  there  are  classes  in  breathing  and  concentra- 
tion. And  when  all  dieting,  bathing,  and  breathing  fail  to 
bring  beauty,  there  are  cosmetics  sold  on  the  side  that  .supple- 
ment the  results." 

Other  branches  of  Hinduism  are  being  introduced,  one  of 
which,  "the  tautras,"  declares  Mrs.  Alexander,  "represents  the 
climax  of  Eastern  abominations,  and  is  Hindu  idolatry  in  its 
vilest  stage."     For 

"Its  rites  are  much  in  common  with  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Moloch  by  the  ancient  Assyrians.  Thus  it  is  the  Hinduism 
that  reaches,  in  its  myriad  ramifications  and  wide  span,  from  the 
heights  of  the  Bhaga\ad  Gita  to  the  lowest  and  most  revolting 
lieatheii  idolatry  that  has  brought  to  America  the  Yoga  phi- 
losophy, with  its  strange  and  unaccountable  charms  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  educated  women.  The  devotees  of  this  cult  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  tlu>  extreme  East  or  West.  BrancJi 
societies,  with  Swamis  in  chargt>,  are  nuiintained  in  Pittsburg, 
Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  circles  and  clubs  in  smaller  places. 
Is  it  any  woiuh-r  that  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field,  hearing 
of  these  strange  facts,  are  sending  to  their  home  offices  in  New 
York  and  Boston  the  peremptory  inquiry,  'What  do  women  of 
Christian  .\merica  hikih,'"' 
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A  FRIEND   OF  EAST-SIDE  CHILDREN        TO  DRAW  "SMITH"  BACK  TO  CHURCH 


A  WOMAN-  whose  name  will  be  coupled  with  some  of  the 
most  progressive  ideas  relating  to  the  ph:>'sical  welfare 
-  of  pupils  in  New  York's  East  Side  was  Miss  Julia  Rich- 
man.  She  died  in  Paris  on  June  25,  and  the  secular  press,  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew  which  represent  her  religious  faith,  unite 
in  estimating  the  city's  loss.  She  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  Normal  College  of  this  city,  and  made  a  remarkable 
record  as  a  teacher.  "She  was  one  of  the  first  Jewish  women 
appointed  as  principal  in  this  city,  and  also  one  of  the  youngest," 
says  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York).  In  her  next  position, 
that  of  district  superintendent,  she  was  again  the  first  woman 
to  hold  such  a  post.  In  social  philanthropy 
her  leadership  is  memorable  in  the  initia- 
tion of  curative  methods  for  defective  chil- 
dren.    Thus: 

"She  organized  the  consumptives'  out- 
door home,  which  was  the  first  organization 
to  emploj^  a  boat  as  a  living-place  for  those 
with  weak  lungs.  She  made  a  study  of  de- 
fectives, and  it  was  through  her  instrumen- 
tality that  classes  for  defectives  became  a 
part  of  New  York's  educational  system. 
She  organized  the  first  classes.  She  had  also 
an  interest  in  children  suffering  from  physi- 
cal disabilities,  and  it  was  through  her  that 
eye-examination  of  children  was  begun,  and 
glasses  furnished  when  needed.  She  was 
always  sympathetic  with  children,  and 
especially  toward  the  wayward-inclined  boy 
and  girl.  She  saw  the  educational  neec'*  of 
the  city,  and  she  was  always  in  the  van  of 
those  fighting  for  educational  betterment. 
One  of  her  last  works  was  the  establishment 
of  an  employment  agency  to  look  out  for 
the  children  forced  by  necessity  to  leave 
school  as  soon  as  the  school  laws  permit. 

"As  for  her  Jewish  interests,  it  may  be 
said  that  she  gave  her  best  efforts  to  the 
application  of  her  experience  and  talents  as 
a  teacher  to  JeAvish  educational  problems  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  to  other  phases  of 
Jewish  educational  activity  in  the  country 
at  large.  She  was  a  coworker  in  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society,  being  a  member  of  its 
educational  council.  She  was  a  director  of 
the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  a  member  of  its 
committee  on  religious  work  for  six  j'ears,  and  she  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  president  of  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. But  a  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  accorded  Miss 
Richman  for  her  devotion  to  the  Educational  Alliance,  on  whose 
board  of  directors  she  was  one  of  the  most  capable  and  self- 
sacrificing  members.  Many  of  the  alterations  in  method 
adopted  by  the  Alliance  to  meet  changing  conditions  may  be 
attributed  to  her  pedagogical  intelligence  and  far-sight.  Her 
influence  with  the  Board,  composed  of  men  of  large  attainments, 
was  most  pronounced,  for  at  all  times  she  displayed  a  keen  in- 
sight into  conditions  on  the  East  Side,  and  an  experienced  sense 
of  the  practical.  She  beheved  in  education  that  had  pragmatic 
value,  and  she  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  patrons  of  the  institution.  Her  position  in 
the  public-school  system  enabled  her  to  use  her  experiences  there 
for  the  betterment  of  the  Alliance,  which  fortified  her  in  her  work 
as  district  superintendent." 

The  New  York  Times  calls  attention  to  her  conquest  over 
corrupt  political  influences  in  pursuit  of  her  favorite  reforms: 

' '  A  strong  cabal  was  formed  in  the  Seward  Park  neighborhood 
to  counteract  her  efforts  to  reform  and  purify  the  district,  and 
free  its  children  from  degrading  influences,  and,  with  political 
backing,  charges  were  preferred  against  her  which  were  clearly 
disproved  in  an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  value  of  Miss  Riehman's  long  services  to  the 
city  was,  in  the  end,  fully  recognized,  and  she  had  wide  repute 
both  as  an  instructor  and  a  manager  in  educational  work." 
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JULIA    KICHMAN, 

Who  first  introduced  eye-examination 
of  New  Yorli  .schoolcliildren. 


"  ''"^  MITH"  would  go  to  church  if  the  church  could  be  made 
over  so  as  to  attract  him.  Apparently  Smith  is  himself 
hopeless  person — he  thinks  his  own  spiritual  status 
entirely  satisfactory.  As  the  clever  novelist,  Mr.  Meredith 
Nicholson,  pictures  him  for  us,  he  "does  not  care  a  farthing 
about  the  state  of  his  soul.  Nothing,  in  fact,  interests  him  less." 
Ho  does,  however,  believe  "churches  are  a  good  thing,  and  he 
will  do  almost  anything  for  a  church  but  attend  its  services." 
This  belief  is  further  expanded  to  imply  that  "the  church  is  a 
good  thing  for  Jones  and  me,  but  that,  as  for  himself,  he  gets 
on  comfortably  without  it."  This  diagnosis  that  Mr.  Nichol- 
son presents  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  doubt- 
less represents  many  cases.  Smith,  too, 
has  his  reasons,  among  them  these: 

"Smith's  trouble  is,  if  I  understand  him, 
not  with  faith  after  all,  but  with  works. 
The  Church  does  not  impress  him  as  Ijeing 
an  efficient  machine  that  yields  adequate 
returns  upon  the  investment.  If  Smith  can 
be  brought  to  works  through  faith,  well 
(>nough;  but  he  is  far  more  critical  of  works 
than  of  faith.  Works  are  within  the  range 
of  his  experience;  he  admires  achievement; 
show  him  a  foundation  of  works  and  in- 
terest him  in  strengthening  that  foundation 
and  in  building  upon  it,  and  his  faith  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

"The  word  we  encounter  oftenest  in  the 
business  world  nowadays  is  efficiencj*;  the 
thing  of  which  Smith  must  first  be  con- 
vinced is  that  the  Church  may  be  made 
efficient.  And  on  that  ground  he  must  be 
met  honestly,  for  Smith  is  a  practical  being, 
who  surveys  religion  as  everything  else  with 
an  eye  of  calculation.  At  a  time  when  the 
ethical  spirit  in  America  is  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  than  ever  before.  Smith  does 
not  connect  the  movements  of  which  he  is 
aware  in  business  and  politics  with  religion. 
Religion  seems  to  him  to  be  a  poor,  starved 
side  issue,  not  a  source  and  guiding  spirit  in 
the  phenomena  he  observes  and  respects. 

"The  economic  waste  represented  in 
church  investment  and  administration  does 
not  impress  Smith  favorably,  nor  does  it 
awaken  admiration  in  Jones  or  in  me. 
Smith  knows  that  two  groceries  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  street  are  usually  one  too  manj'.  We  used  to  be 
told  that  denominational  rivalry  aroused  zeal,  but  this  can 
not  longer  be  more  than  an  absurd  pretense.  This  idea  that 
competition  is  essential  to  the  successful  extension  of  Christi- 
anity continues  to  bring  into  being  many  crippled  and  dying 
churches,  as  Smith  well  knows.  And  he  has  witnessed,  too,  a 
deterioration  of  the  Church's  power  through  its  abandonment 
of  philanthropic  work  to  secular  agencies,  while  churches  of 
the  familiar  type,  locked  up  tight  all  the  week  save  for  a  praj'er- 
meeting  and  choir-practise,  have  nothing  to  do.  What  strikes 
Smith  is  their  utter  wastefulness  and  futility." 

Mr.  Nicholson  would  urge  the  Church  to  get  hold  of  Smith 
V)y  rescuing  itself  from  this  futility;  and  "of  all  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  Church's  life,  church 
union,  upon  the  broadest  lines  directed  to  the  increase  of  the 
Church's  efficiency  in  spiritual  and  social  service,  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  bring  Smith  back  to  the  fold."  How  "broad" 
Mr.  Nicholson's  "lines"  are  may  be  seen  by  this  sketch  of  them: 

"In  the  end,  unity,  if  ever  it  takes  practical  form,  must  be- 
come a  local  question.  This  is  certainly  true  in  so  far  as  the 
urban  field  is  concerned,  and  I  may  say  in  parenthesis  that,,  in 
my  own  State,  the  country  churches  are  already  practising  a 
kind  of  unification,  in  regions  where  the  automol)ile  and  the  in- 
terurban  railway  make  it  possible  for  farm  and  village  folk  to 
run  into  town  to  church.  Many  rural  churches  have  been 
abandoned   and  boarded   up,    their  congregations  in   this  way 
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forming  new  religious  and  social  units.  I  suggest  that  in  towns 
and  cities  where  the  weaknesses  resulting  from  denominational 
rivalry  are  most  apparent,  the  problems  of  unification  be  taken 
up  in  a  purely  local  way.  I  propose  the  appointment  of  local 
commissions,  representative  of  all  Protestant  bodies,  to  study 
the  question  and  de\'ise  plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
existing  churches,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
the  Church  into  vital  touch  with  the  particular  community 
under  scrutiny.  This  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
honesty,  without  envy,  hatred,  or  malice.  The  test  of  service 
should  be  applied  n  Iciitlessly,  and  every  religious  society  should 
make  an  honest  showing  of  its  condition  and  needs. 

"Upon  the  trial-balance  thus  struck  there  should  be,  wherever 
needed,  an  entirely  new  redistribution  of  Church  property,  based 
wholly  upon  local  and  neighborhood  needs.  For  example,  th(> 
familiar,  badly  housed,  struggling  mission  in  an  industrial  center 
would  be  able  to  at  once  anticipate  the  fruits  of  y(>ars  of  labor, 
through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  churches  in  quarters 
already  oversupplied.  Not  only  should  body  and  soul  be  cared 
for  in  the  vigorous  institutional  church,  the  church  of  the  future, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  theatrical  entertainments,  concerts, 
and  dances  should  not  be  provided.  Many  signs  encourage  the 
belief  that  the  drama  has  a  great  future  in  America,  and  the  re- 
organized, redistributed  churches  might  well  seize  upon  it  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  and  ally.  Scores  of  motion-picture  shows  in 
every  city  testifj'  to  the  growing  demand  for  amusement,  and 
they  conceal  much  mischief;  and  the  public  dance-house  is  a 
notorious  breeder  of  vice. 

"Let  us  consider  that  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in 
American  churches  which  are,  in  the  main,  open  only  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  that  fear  of  defiling  the  temple  is  hardly  justi- 
fication for  the  small  amount  of  actual  service  performed  by  the 
greater  number  of  churches  o.f  the  old  type.  By  introducing 
amusements,  the  institutional  church — the  'department  church,' 
if  you  like — would  not  only  meet  a  need,  but  it  would  thus  elim- 
inate many  elements  of  competition.  The  people  living  about 
a  strong  institutional  church  would  find  it,  in  a  new  sense,  'a 
church  home.'  The  doors  should  stand  open  seven  days  in  the 
week  to  '  all  such  as  have  erred  and  are  deceived ' ;  and  men  and 
women  should  be  waiting  at  the  portals  'to  comfort  and  help 
the  weak-hearted,    and  to  raise  up  those  who  fall.'  " 


WORK   FOR  THE    RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

THE  REPEATED  ASSERTION  that  rehgious  jour- 
nalism is  on  the  wane  is  characterized  by  The  Church- 
man (New  York)  as  "a  delusion  that  dies  hard."  The 
actual  fact,  adds  the  editor  of  this  Episcopalian  weekly,  is  "pre- 
cisely the  contrary."  He  backs  up  his  statement  by  a  quotation 
from  the  report  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement,  to  the  effect  that  "the  circulation  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  papers  is  larger  now  than  it  was  five  j'ears 
ago,  and  the  percentage  of  subscription  renewals  (75  per  cent., 
and  over)  is  shown  to  be  fully  20  to  40  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
of  man}'  popular  magazines."  There  have  been  new  demands 
made  of  the  Church  press,  but,  insists  this  editor,  a  new  jour- 
nalism has  arisen  to  meet  them.  One  demand,  which  might  be 
more  fully  met  than  it  is,  is  thus  stated  by  a  report  made  by  the 
Publicity  Commission  to  the  recent  Christian  Conservation 
Congress  in  New  York:  "There  is  plenty  of  news  in  religion, 
l)Ut  there  must  be  more  religion  in  newspaper  men  and  mo/" 
newspaper  instinct  in  religious  men  ere  the  important  service  of 
revealing  to  the  unchurched  world  Christian  thought  and  ac- 
tivity as  it  really  is  can  be  adecjuately  p(>rformed."  These  words, 
says  The  Churchman,  "go  to  the  iu-art  of  one  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems of  the  religious  press."  The  complaint  is  still  general  that 
tluTc  is  in  religious  journals  "a  lack  of  immediate,  vital,  human 
interest."  Or,  as  one  of  the  answers  received  to  the  questionings 
of  the  Commi.ssion  puts  it: 

"\  real  life-story  in  this  country  is  what  interests  me.  .  .  . 
1  would  like  to  have  stories  of  just  common,  ordinary  people — 
stories  that  reflect  their  lives,  their  hop(^s  and  ambitions— the 
fanner,  th(>  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker,  on  the  i)ha.s(>  of 
religious  work  and  life  they  meet  in  their  daily  routine.  1  tind 
that  some  mighty  interesting  theories  and  helpful  suggestions 


come  from  our  ordinary  men — that  is  to  say,  we  think  they  are 
ordinary,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  extraordinary,  when 
you  come  to  find  out  the  loads  they  carry  and  the  hard  spots 
they  work  over,  and  also  some  of  the  reasons  why  and  how  they 

doit." 

And  The -Churchman  comments: 

"What  this  reader  wants  is  a  'story'  that  shall  be  widely 
typical  of  Christian  experience,  and  have  in  itself  or  in  the  telUng 
a  dramatic  quality  that  lifts  it  out  of  the  commonplace.  It 
would  be  well  worth  th(>  while  of  workers  in  the  backwaters  cf 
the  city,  or  on  the  far-fiung  picket-line  of  the  Church's  frontier, 
to  watch  for  these  dramatic  moments,  and,  in  Captain  Cuttle's 
phrase,  'When  found,  make  note  on.' 

"No  secular  i)ap(>r  could  ri^■al  for  a  Christian  the  interest  of  a 
paper  that  could  gather  to  spread  abroad  again  the  story  of  each 
week's  adventure  for  the  highest  of  all  callings,  the  most  com- 
l)elliug  of  all  interests.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  much  that 
might  be  an  inspiration  to  many  remains  hidden.  Hardly  a 
week  goes  by  that  some  private  letter  does  not  come  to  our  no- 
tice to  remind  us  how  rich  the  life  of  the  Church  is  in  unobserved 
exami)le.  The  common  cause  suffers  because  the  newspaper 
instinct  is  not  cultivated  by  religious  men." 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the  problem  is  seen 
to  be  a  vital  one.  Refusing,  like  the  New  York  editor,  to  admit 
the  justice  of  disparaging  criticism  of  the  Church  press,  the  Rev. 
W.  Hardy  Harwood  calls,  in  The  British  Congregationalist 
(London),  for  higher  ideals  of  religious  journalism.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  church  papers 
are  not  class  or  professional  organs,  like  those  of  the  sporting 
world,  the  legal  profession,  the  literary  circles. 

"The  sectional  standpoint  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  i"e- 
ligious  matters.  .  .  .  Religion  does  not  claim  to  be  merely  one 
among  many  interests,  but  the  supreme  interest,  leavening  and 
purifying  all  others.  So  that  the  point  of  view  of  a  religious 
journal  should  not  be  that  of  a  mere  segment  of  the  circle  of  life» 
liut  rather  that  of  the  center  of  the  circle." 

Nor  should  the  religious  journal  see  things  "in  the  proportion 
of  the  passing  hours,  as  the  daily  paper  must  needs  do."  It& 
first  concern,  we  are  told,  "is  to  come  nearer  to  the  historical 
proportion,  for  it  is  in  the  larger  view  of  history  that  we  come 
nearer  to  the  divine  standpoint."     Then,  too, 

"It  has  something  greater  to  do  than  to  reflect  the  mere 
average  life  of  the  religious  communities  for  which  it  speaks.  It 
should  seek  to  reflect  the  best  aspe<;ts  of  our  common  leligious 
life,  and  also  to  set  forth  those  better  things  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  attained." 

Another  important  way  in  which  this  writer  thinks  "the  re- 
ligious journal  can  help  to  meet  a  real  need  of  our  modern  life," 
is  thus  explained : 

"The  great  social  and  industrial  movements  of  to-day  have 
a  very  definite  religious  significance.  The  questions  arising  out 
of  them  will  never  be  solved  as  mere  questions  of  politics  or 
economics.  They  must  be  treated  as  spiritual  movements  if 
they  are  to  be  properly  directed." 

Finally, 

"A  religious  journal  may  be  a  distinct  aid  to  the  devotional 
vud  intellectual  life  of  many  who  are  living  and  laboring  under 
conditions  that  tend  to  cramj)  and  dei)ress  both  mind  and  .soul. 
Such  a  man  should  put  down  his  journal  feeling  that  he  has  been 
uplifted  to  a  higher  level.  If  he  find  there  nothing  but  a  re- 
llection  of  the  life  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  and  the 
constant  harjiing  upon  a  few  strings  because  they  happen  to  be 
l)opular,  he  will  i)robal)ly  be  deprest.  Hut  if  some  of  the  best 
minds  and  most  devout  souls  of  the  community  have  tried  to 
share  with  him  the  help  that  com(>s  to  them.selves;  if  men  who 
are  doing  difficult  tasks  tell  him  of  the  sources  from  which  they 
have  derived  strength  and  courage;  if  men  who  have  become 
experts  in  s()nu>  branch  of  service  share  with  him  their  experi- 
ences, and,  above  all,  if  tlie  whole  tone  of  the  paper  is  such  as  to 
have  brought  him,  with  all  his  difficulties  and  perplexities,  into 
the  i)resence  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  then  the  religious  journal 
will  liave  been  a  help  for  which  there  can  be  no  money 
consideration." 


GASOLINE    STILL    HIGHER 

rHE  price  of  gasoline  is  still  going  up. 
On  June  26,  as  remarked  by  Slolor 
World,  the  producers  "  again  tested  their 
inflating  apparatus,"  the  result  being  an 
advance  to  16  cents  per  gallon.  This  is 
believed  to  be  "  the  highest  price  at  which 
gasoline  has  sold  since  the  Civil  War." 
Six  months  ago  it  was  selling  at  9  cents. 
For  each  month  since  January  1  one  cent 
has  been  added  to  the  price.  Critics  main- 
tain that,  with  these  advances,  the  quality 
has  deteriorated.  Motor  World,  comment- 
ing on  the  advance,  says: 

"At  the  offices  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
they  pay  a  genial  gentleman  something 
like  .S20,000  a  year  to  'explain  things'  to 
newspaper  men  and  other  callers.  His 
efforts  to  explain  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  gasoline  are  Aisibly  painful,  however. 
The  gentleman  knows  little  regarding  pro- 
duction and  quality,  and  when  price  is  men- 
tioned he  merely  presses  a  button  in  his 
interior  and.  forthwith.  Supply  and  De- 
mand appear  on  the  scene.  They  are 
rollicking,  good-natured  chaps,  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  deaf  and  duml),  and, 
as  they  appear  only  to  disappear,  it  re- 
quires a  magician  to  find  their  abiding- 
place. 

"From  other  sources  saturated  with 
Standard  Oil,  however,  more  real  informa- 
tion is  obtainable,  but  not  concerning 
prices,  which  are  given  to  them  but  to  obey. 
These  sources  admit  that  not  all  of  the 
gasoline  sold  is  "up  to  test,'  or  of  a  quality 
such  as  once  was  generally  dispensed.  But 
the  fault  lies,  not  with  Standard  Oil  fuel, 
but,  if  you  will  believe  it,  with  the  fuel 
supplied  by  other  and  smaller  companies, 
some  of  Avhom,  it  is  declared,  are  supplying 
gasoline  w'hich  tests  but  59°.  Standard 
Oil  itself,  however,  supplies  several  grades 
of  gasoline.  That  which  is  commonly  sup- 
plied garages — and  which  now  is  sold  to 
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A.  L.  WESTGARD    (TO  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  DRIVER)   IN 
WHICH  HE  IS  NOW  EXPLORING  ROUTES  TO  THE 

them  at  16  cents  per  gallon — is  supposed  to 
be  about  67°,  but  no  guaranty  attaches 
to  it. 

"  It  is  stuff  that  is  commonly  known  as 
'auto-naphtha'  and  'stove  gasoline.'  The 
same  article  sold  in  wood  barrels  to  other 
than  garages  now  stands  at  18 li  cents  per 
gallon,  and  17  cents  in  steel  barrels;  68° 
to  70°  gasoline  in  the  same  receptacles 
sells  for  20  and  18  cents  per  gallon,  and 
70°-72°  for  21  and  19  cents,  but  the  latter 
grades  are  not  in  general  use  and  are 
supplied  only  when  specified.  These  prices 
are  those  that  prevail  since  the  one  cent  was 
added  on  June  26,  and  which  are  likely  to 
prevail  until  Supply  and  Demand  trot  out 
next  month." 


What  is  declared  by  The  Horseless  Age 
to  be  "  iindoul)tedly  the  greatest  path- 
finding  effort  ever  made  "  has  just  been 
undertaken  by  A.  L.  Westgard,  the  official 
pathfinder  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  whose  previous  work  in 
crossing  the  continent  has  been  chronicled  in 
these  pages.     Mr.  Westgard  left  New  York 

on  June  10,  expecting  to  make 

a  triple  tour  in  order  to  sur- 
vey, map,  and  standardize 
routes  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  He  has  already 
crossed  the  continent  in  cars 
three  times.  One  of  his  fa- 
mous trips  was  made  in  a 
motor-truck  ;  that  trip  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  "  most  severe 
journey  ever  made  by  an 
automobile." 

JSIr.  Westgard  left  New 
York  by  the  P"'ort  Lee  ferrj', 
and  was  accompanied,  as 
usual  on  these  trips,  by  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Westgard  is  declared  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  her  husband  in  conse- 
quence of  her  knowledge  of  roads  and  routes 
and  in  checking  up  data  to  be  used  in  the 
official  touring-book.  An  illustration  else- 
where shows  Mr.  Westgard  seated  in  his 
car.  He  occupies  the  front  seat.  His  driver 
is  named  Scholler,  a  good  mechanic  as  well 
as  driver.  Mr.  Westgard  proceeded  to 
Albany,  and  thence  expected  to  go  to 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Min- 
neapolis on  the  first  route  to  be  laid  out. 
P"'rom  the  Twin  Cities  his  path  lies  through 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington  to  Seattle.  His  middle  route 
is  from  San  Francisco,  through  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver,  and  Omaha  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  to  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Canandaigua,  Watkins,  El- 
mira,  Binghamton,  the  Cats- 
kills,  and  Hudson  River  to 
New  York.  His  third  route 
is  from  New  York  via  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  along  the 
old  national  highway  to 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri,  and  thence  to 
Central  Kansas  and  Colorado 
Springs,  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  via  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Los  Angeles,  as  shown 
in   the  map  on  page  68. 

AMERICAN  MOTOR-CARS 
EXPORTED 

It  is  declared,  in  a  Wash- 
ington letter  to  Motor  Age, 
that  the  number  of  American  motor-cars 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year  recently 
closed  will  reach  about  20,000,  the  \alue 
of    which     is     estimated    at    $27,000,000. 


PATH-              Exported  to:  No.         Value. 

10  month.s 

United  Kingdom 4.716  $.1.7().5.7()r> 

France 444        37().X3(> 

Germany 212         1.53,721 

Italy 139         122.247 

Other  Europe MH        71.").isa 

Canada 4.424     .'J.  1 S 1 .232 

Mexico 2.')X         3<)4.7.'>!> 

•South  .\niorica 1 .2S2     I  ..").">3.()2!) 

British  Oceania 3.034     2,72.5.047 

.\sia  and  ot  her  Oceania S49        889,368 

Other  countries 321         31.5.976 

Along  with  these  figures  are  given  corre- 


UNL  lil-  'llli:  Mtj.-T  1:K(  l..\l    iVl'h-  OF  C().\L-na  (  l.~. 


sponding  ones  for  importations  into   this 
country  of  cars  made  in  Europe  as  follows: 

Imported  from:  No.  Value. 

April 

United  Kingdom 10  23,817 

France 34  74,489 

Germany 8  20,07.5 

Italy 3  7, .579 

Other  coimtries 4  7.896 

Imported  from:  No.  Value, 

10  months 

United  Kingdom 170  389.182 

France 339  81 8. .564 

Germany 108        240  393 

Italy 11.5         171,7()(> 

Other  countries 113  247,6.50 

Commenting  on  the  figures  in  the  fir^t 
table,  the  writer  says: 

"The  statement  made  above  is  n(>cessar- 
ily  in  verj'  round  terms,  for  the  bureau  of 
statistics,  upon  whose  figures  the  estimate 
is  based,  has  at  present  detailed  figures 
covering  but  10  months.  They  show,  how- 
ever, nearly  17,000  cars  exported  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  10  months  ending  with 
April,  valued  at  $16,470,147;  parts  thereof, 
$3,296,348;  tires,  separately  from  cars, 
$2,063,603,  and  motor-engines  two-thirds 
of  a  million  dollars,  making  a  total  for 
the  10  months  of  practically  .$22,000,000, 
and  fully  justifying  the  assertion  that  for 
the  full  12  months  the  total  will  approxi- 
mate, and  probably  exceed,  .$27,000,000. 
This  figure  includes  only  the  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  and  i.s"  exchisive  of  the 


THE     CAR 
PACIFIC. 


IN 


Following  is  a  table  of  shipments  for  the 
month  of  April,  and  for  the  ten  months 
ending  in  April  this  year. 

Exported  to: 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Other  Europe 

Canada 

Mexico 

South  America 

British  Oceania 

Asia  and  other  Oceania 

Other  countries 


No. 

Value. 

\pril 

579 

$463,560 

104 

66.683 

64 

46.735 

21 

16,181 

169 

132,093 

809 

1,004.638 

16 

22,291 

131 

167.911 

1.34 

137.124 

140 

160,215 

28 

28.353 

From  "The  Automobile." 

A    CAB   WHICH    A    FRENCH    PRIEST    HAS    USED 
CONTINUOUSLY    FOR    21    YEARS. 

900  cars  sent  to  our  non-contiguous  terri- 
tories, valued  at  about  SI.. 500.000. 

"This    total    of    .$27,000,000    worth    of 
motor-cars  sent  out  of  the  country  in  1912 
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is  in  markfd  contrast  with  the  figures  of  a 
der-adc  ago,  1902,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
the  first  year  in  which  the  bureau  of 
statistics  found  the  exports  of  motor-cars 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  sepa- 
rate record,  the  total  for  that  year  being 
a  little  less  than  $1,000,000,  as  against 
S27,(KK).tXK)  ten  years  later. 

"The  growtli  in  exports  of  motor-<'ars 
from  the  United  States  has  been  especially 
marked  durinf:^  the  period  since  1905,  this 
growth  being  coin(adeut  with  the  expansion 
of  the  domestic  industry  and  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  imports  of  cars.  Thus,  in 
the  period  from  1S99  to  1904  the  value  of 
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in  those  from  the  United  Kingdom;  of 
$8,000,000.  or  2G6  per  cent.,  in  those  from 
(Jermany,  and  of  $GOO.(XX),  or  slightly  more 
than  10  per  cent.,  in  those  from  Italy. 

•'The  fall  in  export  price  of  motor-cars 
is  an  especially  striking  feature  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics'  figures.  They  show 
an  average  valuation  for  all  motor-cars 
exported  in  1909  of  $1,800  each,  and  in 
1912  of  $980,  the  average  export  price  in 
1912  being  thus  but  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  1909.  This  remarkable  fall 
in  the  average  valuation  of  the  motor-cars 
exported  is  due  in  part  to  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  the  selling  price  of  motor-cars 
during  the  period  in  question, 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  reduce  tin 
price  of  the  machines  to  meet 
popular  demand,  but  more 
especially  to  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  partially 
used  or  second-hand  cars  are 
in  recent  years  being  exported 
to  Canada.  Mexico,  and  the 
West  Indies,  thus  reducing 
the  average  valuation." 

SELLING    TRUCKS    ON 
CREDIT 


Kroiii  "  Tlic  Culnin 

.■^  THIUTy-TWO   PASSE.MiEK  FLNKKALtCAK. 


domestic  manufactures  of  this  class  of 
articles  increased  about  $25,000,000,  from 
S5.()()().0()()  in  1899  to  $30,000,000  in  1904, 
while  in  the  period  from  1904  to  1909  the 
value  of  the  output  increased  practically 
$22().()()().()()0,  from  .$.30,000,000  in  1904  to 


Manufacturers  of  trucks 
and  dealers  in  them  have  as 
one  of  their  formidable  prob- 
lems the  terms  on  which  trucks  shall  be  sold. 
"  From  every  city  in  the  country,"  says 
Motor  Age,  "  comes  the  question  of  how 
to  finance  the  deal."  This  question  is 
raised  mainly  with  reference  to  sales  made 


$249,000,000  in  1909.     Accompanying  this'  "^   single    trucks   to   business   men   whose 


notable  growth  of  production,  the  imports 
of  cars  decreased  from  $4,-500,000  in  1906 
and  $4,7.50,000  in  1907  to  api)roximately 
.$2..5()().()()0  in  1912. 

"While  France  still  leads  the  world  in 
exports  of  motor-cars,  the  United  States 
surpasses  that  and  all  other  countries  in 
rapidity  of  growth  of  production  and  ex- 
portation. For  example,  our  own  exports 
of  that  class  of  articles  have  increased 
from  $5,(M)0.()00  in  the  calendar  year  1908 
to  nearly  .$20,000,000  in  1911,  while  in  the 


resources  are  small,  such  as  retail  grocers, 
butchers,  furniture  houses,  and  florists. 
While  these  usually  "  operate  on  small 
capital,"  they  have  watched  the  motor- 
truck business,  have  learned  how  eco- 
nomical it  is  in  operation,  but  they  "  can 
not  get  enough  ready  cash  to  buy  one." 
The  retail  grocer,  for  example,  in  a  semi- 
residential  neighborhood  "  can  only  exist 
by  turning  his  capital  over  every  few 
weeks."     He  seldom  commands  sufficient 


same    p(;riod    those    of    France    increased   ready  cash  to  buy  a  delivery-wagon.     The 


from  .$24,600,000  to  $31,700,000;  those  of 
th(>  United  Kingdom  from  $7,600,000  to 
$15, .500,000;  tliose  of  Germany  from  .$3,- 
(KK>,()()0  to  $11,000,000,  and  tho.se  of  Italy 
from  $5..500,000  to  .$6,100,000.  Thus  in  the 
brief  3-year  period  from  1908  to  1911  there 
was  an  absolute  gain  of  about  $15,000,000, 
or  .3(K)  percent.,  in  exports  from  the  United 
States;  of  $7,9()(),(KK),  or  over  100  per  cent., 


salesman  of  trucks  therefore  faces  the 
problem,  not  only  of  making  a  sale,  but 
of  arranging  a  scheme  by  which  a  trades- 
man may  purchase  a  truck  and  eventually 
pay  for  it.  What  the  tradesman  wants 
and  usually  must  have  is  time  in  which  to 
pay  for  the  truck.  Tie  is  often  able  to  pay 
one-third,  or  perhaps  more,  in  cash,  but 


frequently  desires  to  give  notes,  due  at 
different  periods,  for  the  remainder.  The 
^\Titer  in  Motor  Age  says  of  the  methods 
employed  and  their  workable  features: 

"One  or  two  makers  of  such  vehicles 
have  been  taking  such  notes,  but  while 
this  can  be  done  through  a  factory  branch, 


From  "The  Power  Wagon." 
ONE    OF    A    FLEET    OF    10-TON    ('<j».L-TKL  CKS     LSKU 
BY   A    NEW    YORK    FIRM. 

it  is  impossible  for  the  dealer  to  do  it, 
who  has  to  pay  his  deposit  with  order  and 
cash  on  delivery  of  the  machine.  For  him 
to  turn  over  to  the  note  field  will  call  for 
a  readjustment  of  his  own  finances,  which 
can  not  be  done  without  the  factory  in 
turn  having  to  change  its  financing  policies. 
All  told,  this  one  little  problem  is  going  to 
be  a  big  factor  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
eighteen  months,  and  those  factories  build- 
ing light  deliverj^-wagons  and  hoping  to 
use  big  deposits  and  cash-on-delivery 
money  in  pushing  through  the  product  in 
the  factor^'  will  have  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  their  plans. 

"Some  dealers  prefer  to  take  mortgages 
on  the  machines  in  preference  to  notes. 
Many  buyers  object  to  the  legal  publicity 
that  must  accompany  such  a  purchase. 
With  others  the  judgment-note  is  used,  and 
other  varied  means  are  resorted  to.  No 
matter  what  the  method  pursued,  the 
maker  can  not  overlook  the  one  big  fact 
that  if  he  wants  to  reach  many  of  such 
buyers  he  has  to  devise  some  credit  system. 
The  banks  were  looked  to  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  being  expected  that  many  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  advance  the 
necessary  funds  to  a  small  merchant  on 
his  cash  sales. 

"A  canvass  of  several  dozen  banks  has 
brought  forth  the  fact  that  they  will  not 
advance  money  to  these  merchants  for  the 

Eurchase  of  a  motor  delivery-wagon.  The 
ank  deposit  of  these  companies  is  in  many 
cases  almost  a  negligible  quantity,  and  in 
Aaew  of  this  the  banks  are  standing  firm 
on  the  matter.  Several  of  the  bank  cashiers 
have  stated  that  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  advance  money  where  the  business  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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They  Barred  Us  Out 

The  Quaker  City  Motor  Club  of  Philadelphia  conducted  an  economy  run 
for  motor  cars,  in  April,  open  to  all  pleasure  cars  with  the  exception  of  air-cooled 
cars — and  the  only  air-cooled  car  in  Philadelphia  is  the  Franklin. 


What  They  Did 

In  the  Quaker  City  Motor  Club  contest 
— open  to  water-cooled  cars  only  —  first  prize 
for  economy  was  awarded  to  a  two-passenger 
car  that  used  2  gallons  28  ounces  of  fuel  and 
covered  61.8  miles.  The  average  was  22.07 
miles   to  the   gallon. 


What  We  Have  Done 

46. 1  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline  was 
the  Franklin  record  in  an  economy  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo  open 
to  all. 

87  miles  on  2  gallons  of  gasoline  was  an- 
other Franklin  record  made  in  an  economy 
run  held  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 
open  to  all. 


Sales  of  Franklin  cars  in  Philadelphia 
are  300%  over  sales  for  last  year 

Franklin  economy  records  have  never  been  beaten.  They  are  the  highest 
proof  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Franklin  air-cooled  motor.  The  world's 
economy  record  for  motor  trucks.  44/100  of  a  cent  per  ton  mile,  is  held  by  a 
Franklin. 

Franklin  "Little  Six"  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  heavy  upkeep.  A 
small  six-cylinder  car,  it  costs  no  more  to  run  than  a  four-cylinder  car  of  the 
same  size  and  power. 

Write  for  this  folder,  "  They  Barred  Us  Out  " 

FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY    Syracuse    N    Y 
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"—my  Electric 

is  at  the  door" 

HAVE  you  noticed 
that  more  men  are  driv- 
ing Electrics  each  day  ?  Men 
of  big  affairs  are  coming  to  ap- 
preciate more  and  more  the  Elec- 
tric's  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
daily  business  life — the  economy 
and  dependability  of  this  ideal 
town  car. 

The  Electric  is  fast 

becoming  the  man's  personal 
car  because  of  its  simplicity 
of  operation  and  freedom  from  me- 
chanical difficulties.  Always  ready 
—  no  cranking  —  no  shifting  of 
gears— and  as  much  speed  as  any 
business  man  desires. 

The  Electric  is 

the  Car  of 
Double   Service 

In    any    sort    of 

weather,  the  Electric  will  take 
you  anywhere.  It  is  not  only 
the  efficient  business  car  but  a  dis- 
tinctive, luxurious  social  car  as 
well.  Your  wife  or  daughter — even 
a  child — can  run  it.  Its  purchase 
price  is  reasonable  and  mainten- 
ance expense  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  cost  of  operation  is /ess 
than  that  of  any  other  type  of 
motor  car  —  and  it  is  steadily 
decreasing. 

Upon  request,  the  Information  Bureau  of  this 
Association  will  gladly  send  y^u  interesting  lit- 
eratui  e  about  the  F.Uctric  Vehicle.   Write  today. 


Before  you  buy   any  car 
—consider    the     Electric 


Electric   Vehicle  Association 
OF  America 


BOSTON 


124  W.  42nd  St. 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS   AND   CARS 

(Continued  from  page  08) 

house  with  the  bank  has  been  such  as  to 
warrant  it,  but  in  so  many  eases  where  the 
banks  have  been  approached  to  ad-\'anee 
funds  the  connections  of  the  firm  with  the 
l)ank  lla^•e  not  l)een  sufficiently  satisfactory 
to  justify  such." 

The  problem  exists  also  to  some  extent 
in  sales  made  to  larger  business  houses, 
inducing  "  big  industrial  houses  that  re- 
quire a  score  or  more  of  trucks  to  replace 
their  present  horse  equipment  ": 

"Where  a  concern  orders  fifty  three-ton 
trucks  there  is  an  outlay  of  .$150,000.  If 
such  a  deal  is  cash  it  means  more  or  less 
financing.  These  industrial  houses  when 
buying  other  machinery  pay  partly  in  cash 
and  give  a  series  of  notes  maturing  at 
different  periods  over  a  j'ear  or  more. 
They  want  to  buy  trucks  on  the  same  plan. 
The  big  truck-maker  will  have  difficulty 
in  this.  He  has  put  all  of  his  ready  cash 
into  experimental  work,  into  factories,  and 
into  equipment,  and  if  he  in  turn  expects 
to  give  time  in  payment  he  will  have  to 
make  new  purchasing  arrangements  with 
many  from  whom  he  gets  his  raw  materials 
and  parts.  This  situation  is  new  Avith  the 
motor  industry.  It  did  not  present  itself 
in  the  pleasure-car  field,  largely  because 
the  sales  were  individual  and  the  buyer 
invariably  had  the  ready  cash,  because 
if  he  did  not  have  sufficient  ready  cash  to 
purchase  the  machine  it  was  a  certainty 
he  would  not  have  enough  to  operate  it. 

"Without  sufficient  cash  to  purchase  a 
motor-truck  or  delivery-wagon  many  will 
be  saying,  Why  does  not  the  buyer  remain 
content  with  the  horse?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  one  of  the  biggest  com- 
mendations to  the  motor-vehicle.  The 
grocer,  the  butcher,  the  dyer  and  cleaner, 
the  baker,  the  clothing  merchant,  and  hosts 
of  others  expect  that  the  motor-vehicle  will 
cost  more  to  operate  than  their  present 
horse  equipment,  but  they  know  from  the 
experience  of  others  that  they  can  increase 
their  business  with  the  motor- vehicle; 
that  with  it  they  can  give  quicker  delivery, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  the 
present  day.  They  know  that  with  the 
motor-truck  the  radius  of  sales  area  is  in- 
creased. Up  to  the  present  the  limit  of  the 
horse  operation  has  been  the  limit  of  the 
merchant's  business.  He  has  refused  to  sell 
his  goods  beyond  certain  boundaries  from 
his  store;  the  cost  of  delivery  would  be  too 
great.  The  merchant  using  a  one-horse 
wagon  finds  that  he  must  buy  another 
horse,  and  even  then  he  can  not  cover  the 
area  he  wants  to.  The  merchant  with  two 
one-horse  wagons  finds  that  he  must  have 
one  horse  in  reserve  in  order  to  care  for  his 
trade,  and  even  with  the  third  horse  he 
can  scarcely  give  the  sarvice  demanded, 
and  can  not  give  the  service  that  his  rival 
with  a  motor  furnishes.  Finally,  after 
having  gone  over  the  entire  problem,  there 
remains  but  one  course,  namely,  that  of 
buying  a  motor-vehicle  suitable  for  his 
needs." 

FIRE-MOTORS  IN    INCREASING  USE 

The  investments  of  municipalities  in  fire- 
engines  projielk'd  by  motors  continue  to 
increase  all  over  tlie  country.  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelpiiia,  and  Pitts- 
l)urg  were  pioneers  in  nuiking  such  invi-st- 
inents.  Advertisements  asking  for  bids 
have  recently  been  put  out  by  several 
otlier  cities,  inchiding  Scranton,  which 
will  raise  .S40,(K)0;  Cincinnati,  -SGO.OOO; 
Columbus.  Ohio,  !?.')(),()(M);  and  St.  Joseph, 
.Mo..  .?7r).()0().  It  is  believed  that  alto- 
gether in  the  present  year  .\inerican  cities 
will    |)urchase   about    *;i.(K)(),(K)0   worth   of 


Y. 


fire-apparatus  propelled  by  motors.  The 
outlook  for  1913  is  said  to  be  even  better. 
Following  is  a  list  of  towns  and  cities 
which  The  Power  Wagon  understands  to  be 
seriously  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
motor  fire-apparatus: 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
San  Die{?o.  Cal. 
Sacramento.  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Bridst'port.  Conn. 
Danbury.  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  London.  Conn. 
Trinidad,  Colo. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
DeLand,  Fla. 
Tampa.  Fla. 
Chicago,  111. 
Danville,  lU. 
Dixon,  111.  A 

.loliet.  III, 
Rock  Island.  111. 
Sterling,  111. 
Anderson,  Ind. 
Bluffton,  Ind. 
Hartford  City,  Ind. 
IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
LaPayette,  Ind. 
LaPorte,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Albany,  Ky. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Norway.  I\Io, 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Brain  tree,  Mass. 
Campello,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Mass. 
HaverhiU,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Middleboro,  Mass. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  ]Mass. 
North  Andover,  Mass. 
Pawtucketville,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Quincy,  Ma.ss. 
Revere,  Boston,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
S.  Framingham,  Mass. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Stoughton,  Mass. 
Waltham,  Alass. 
Ware,  ]Mass. 


Watcrtown,  Mass. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Benton  Harbor,  Slich. 
Little  Falls,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dundee.  Neb. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Highland,  N.  J. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
Amityville,  N,  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
C>T)ress  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Glean.  N,  Y. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady.  N. 
SjTacuse,  N.  Y. 
Wantagh,  N,  Y, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Ashland.  Ohio. 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Baker  City,  Ore. 
Freedom,  Pa, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Lanjdowne,  Pa. 
Meadville,  Pa, 
Millerton,  Pa. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Milton,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Sharon.  Pa. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Mempliis,  Tenn. 
Miu-freesbcro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Abilene,  Texas. 
Dallas,  Tex, 
Houston,  Tex. 
Temple,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Barre,  Vt. 
Clarcmont,  Vt. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Edgewood,  W.  Va. 
Tacoma,  Wash, 
Walla  W'alla,  W'ash. 
Appleton,  Wis, 


THE     EARLY    HISTORY 
RUBBER 


OF    INDIA- 


A  writer  in  The  Automobile  presents 
some  interesting  facts,  compiled  by  him, 
as  to  the  first  use  made  of  india-rubber  by 
Europeans.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America  he  finds  that  mention  v/as  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  Haitians  "  played  a 
game  with  gum  balls,"  the  first  example 
in  literature  of  any  suggestion  of  india- 
rubber.  Mexicans  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  book  as  "  making  slits  in  trees  to 
permit  the  flow  of  a  pleasant  smelling, 
milky  gum."  Another  Spanish  writer, 
whose  book  was  isstied  in  1615,  after 
describing  the  rubber-tree,  says  the  In- 
dians "  used  this  elastic  gum  for  medicine 
and  the  Spaniards  used  it  for  waterproof 
cloaks."  Other  interesting  historical  items 
in  the  article  are  the  following: 

"Lacondamine  sent  some  of  the  dark, 
gummy  caoutchouc  from  Brazil  to  the 
Paris  Academy  in  1730.  With  great  diffi- 
culty chemists  sought  some  sort  of  solvent 
for  this,  btit  not  until  1761  was  it  accom- 
plished. Heri-ssont  and  Macquer  then 
dissolved  caotitchouc  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
rectified  over  lime,  and  obtained  a  mass 
that  allowed  the  rubber  to  regain  its 
elastic  state.  Ether  was  also  used. 
Pri(>stley,  the  great  disco\'erer  of  oxygen, 
in  1770  found  that  rubber  made  a  good 
eraser  for  pencil-marks.  Two  years  later, 
Magellan  induced  the  French  to  use  rubber 
conuuereially.  and  its  price  was  $5  an 
ounce.  In  179S,  J.  HoAvison  discovered  a 
rubber-tree  (I'rcrola  c/«,s7/(V()  in  Penanh 
l)ro\  ince,    and    Dr.    Roxburgh    announced 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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It's  the  Power  that 

Gets  to  the  Wheels 

that  Counts. 


^1>JT 


CJi 


EEMG 


A2SL: 


The  engine  supplies  the  power  for 
your  motor  car — yes — 

But  that  power  must  be  transmitted. 

Some  of  it  is  bound  to  be  lost  unless 
the  gears  in  your  rear-axle  are  always 
in  perfect  mesh — 

Timken  Tapered   Roller   Bearings 

keep  gears  in  perfect  mesh — 

Because  they  are  adjustable. 

When  wear  comes — as  it  will  in  any 
gears  or  any  bearings  —  shafts  drop 
slightly  out  of  line,  gears  get  slightly 
out  of  mesh. 

With  Timken  Bearings  you  can 
wholly  correct  this  wear,  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  power. 

Because  the  adjustment  of  Timken 
bearings  does  two  things: — 

It  takes  up  the  very  minute  wear  in 
the  bearings  themselves. 

It  takes  up  all  wear  that  may  occur 
in  the  gears. 

With  non-adjustable  bearings  the  wear  liecomes 
greater  and  greater — loss  of  power  increases  steadily. 
And  the  only  remedy  is  complete  replacement  of  such 
bearings — after  you  have  borne  the  cost  of  the  power 
that  is  lost. 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  make  for  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  in  driving  —  and  for  every  last 
mile  from  each  gallon  of  gasoline. 

You  can  get  the  whole  story  of  axle  and  bearinR  importance  and  con- 
struction by  writing  to  either  address  below  for  the  Timken  Primers.  C-1  "On 
the  Care  aiid  Character  of  Bearings,"  and  C-2.  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Automo- 
bile Axles." 


THE  TIMKEN   ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 

THE    TIMKEN-DETROIT    AXLE    CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

For  more  than  fourteen  years  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Axle  (made  at 
Canton,  Ohio)  has  been  giving  satisfactory  service  in  horse-drawn  vehicles 
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\SK  any  car  owner  to  tell  you  his  motor   troubles.      Usually  he'll   answer, 
/A      "  Tires  and  oil."     Usually  he'll  put  the  blame  on  the  products.    Some- 
-*■    -^    times  it  belongs  there,  sometimes  not. 

The  tire  question  is  a  difficult  one.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  good  tire  well  treated — 
kept  tullv  inflated,  not  overloaded,  not  scraped  against  curves,  not  run  in  ruts  cr 
car  tracks — will  give  good  service. 

The  oil  question  is  easy  of  solution.  The  answer  is  Texaco  Motor  Oil. 
Texaco  meets  every  demand  of  the  man  who  drives  a  car.  It  lubricates  per- 
fectly, increasing  the  power  ot  your  motor,  doing  away  with  scarred  cylinder 
walls  and  pitted  valves.  It  burns  absolutely  clean,  eliminating  the  sooting  and 
clogging  of  spark  plugs.  It  shows  a  zero  cold  test  and  will  not  congeal  at  that 
temperature.  These  are  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of  a  lubricating  oil. 
But  remember  this — the  best  of  oils  like  the  best  of  lires  must  be  properly 
used  if  it  is  to  give  a  max'mum  of  service. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  on  the  proper  use  of  lubricants.  It  is  called 
"About  Motor  Lubrication."  We  want  every  car  owner  to  read  it.  For 
your  copy,  address  Dept.  D,  4  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  TEXAS   COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH    OFFICES 

Boston  Cliicaeo  Norfolk  New  Orleans  Dallas  Pueblo 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Atlanta  tl  Paso  Tulsa 
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A  Purely  Vegetable  Product  is 

MAPLE  INE 

(.The  Flavor  de  Luxe) 

Maplcine  being  a  prepared  product,  the  question 
often  arises — What  is  it  ?  What  are  its  ingredients  ? 
We  answer  these  very  natural  questions  by  stating  that 
Mapleine  is  a  purely  vegetable  product  made  from 
a  combination  ot  edible  herbs  by  exactly  the  same 
extracting  methods  as  are 
used  to  make  other  natural 
and  vegetable  fruit  flavorings, 
such  as  vanilla  and  lemon. 

There  is  nothing  injurious  or 
defective  in  Mapleine,  hence 
it  conforms  to  the  Pure  Food 
Laws.  Neither  is  it  maple, 
or  a  product  of  maple,but  an 
original  flavoring  similar  to 
maple.and  better  than  maple 
(or  cooking,  for  it  does  not 
freeze  out,  cook  out,  nor 
granulate. 

Sold  by  iroceri  35c  for   2  oi. 

bottle    (Canid*    SOc).     If    not. 

write  Dept.  E, 

Crescent   Mfg.   Co. 

Seattle,  Washington 


Put  this  ?-ea/  Auto  Sitrnal  on  your 
car.      The  hoin  that  quickly  clears 
the  way  by  its  instant,  incisive  nio\- 
inp  appeal — the  easily  attached, 
self-cleaning 


IWSYMAKE 
MORN 


'  speaks 
with  less 
pressure 
than  any  otlier 
exhaust  horn. 
With  the  new  Hand 
Control.theWaymaker 
possesses  every  ad- 
vanlage  of  the  elec- 
tric horn  while  elim- 
inating the  cost  and 
bother  of  batteries. 

Sold  by  leading  deal- 
ers everywhere — on  a 
-^rwlay  Irirtl  ha.sis — with 
money  refunded  if  desired. 
Kodt  t^fllitrol  pi  irrB  arc  ?ti.  $' ,  |S  iii)>l  +\),  ini*lil<lini; 
rvrrylitint;  ri'iKly  ti)  attaolt:  Hand  Control,  $4  t-xtra. 
Wnto  fot  BookM  L  If  v.  iir  doaltT  istho  i.iio  in  Iriiwho 
h  i-ii'tlh»'WBjni»Ler,*».ml  unhii*  iiamrnnd 
w,»  will  oliip  Jirecl  loyml,  rxprrufi  prrpniil 
:>it  ffcfiiil  o(  prico,  on  3'*-<l!'V  tnitl  hnniw. 

LLL  r.ubbeTr.C'T 

CON.SHOHOCK.EN.  PA. 


Turns  Mi/es  xnto Smiles' 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

another  tree  {ficus  elastica)  in  Assam 
province. 

"In  1791  Samuel  Peal  had  already 
taken  out  the  first  patent  in  connection 
with  rubber  'for  the  application  of  dis- 
solved rubber  to  waterproofing.'  A  second 
equalh'  useless  patent  was  obtained  twen- 
tv-nine  years  later  by  Thomas  Hancock, 
April  29,  1820.  In  1823,  Charles  Mackin- 
tosh received  the  patent  on  waterproofing 
tabries  by  dissolving  rubber  in  coal-oil, 
and  built  the  first  factory  in  Glasgow, 
removing  later  to  Manchester.  This  firm. 
C.  Mackintosh  &  Company,  had  Messrs. 
Birley  as  partners.  The  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  the  Birleys  are  still  managing 
this,  the  largest  raincoat  factory  in  the 
world. 

"The  fact  that  all  articles  made  would 
not  stand  the  stress  of  heat  and  cold  led  a 
Cierman  chemist,  Professor  Ludersdorf,  to 
the  discovery  in  1832  that  sulfur,  mixt 
with  rubber  dissolved  in  turpentine,  re- 
moved all  viscosity  from  the  rubber.  Here 
he  stopt. 

"Then,  in  1839,  Nelson  Goodyear,  an 
American,  solved  the  riddle  of  the  rubber 
question.  He  discovered  how  to  produce 
rubber  objects  that  would  withstand  all 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat.  Nathan  Hay- 
sard,  his  friend  and  partner,  one  day  acci- 
dentally dropt  some  rubber  mixt  with 
sulfur  upon  a  heated  stove.  When  he 
picked  it  up,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
sulfur  was  absorbed  by  the  rubber,  which 
kept  its  elasticity  when  afterward  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun.  Goodyear,  who  had  three 
years  before  started  in  the  rubber  business 
by  getting  United  States  Government  con- 
tracts for  rubber  mail-bags,  continued 
experimenting  with  this  discovery,  and  in 
1844  received  his  patents  on  the  vulcanizing 
process. 

"Hancock  had  also  allowed  little  grass 
to  grow  under  him,  for  in  1843  he  had 
garnered  a  British  patent  for  the  same 
method,  and  thus  prevented  the  Hajnvood 
Rubber  Company  from  sending  rubber 
shoes  into  England  several  years  later,  by 
claiming  infringements  on  the  English 
patents.  Finally,  however,  this  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  American  firm  was  granted 
the  right  of  selling  the  American  style  of 
overshoes  in  the  Islands.  That  heat  was 
superfluous  for  vulcanization  was  proved 
publicly  when,  in  1846,  Alexander  Parkes 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  vulcanizing  method, 
consisting  of  dipping  the  rubber  into  a 
solution  of  sulfur  and  carbon  bisulphide. 

"Leather  Avas  giving  way  to  rubber 
steadily.  Door-springs,  mail-bags,  printing- 
cylinders,  belts,  and  similar  objects  for- 
merly made  of  leather  were  being  manti- 
factured  of  rubber.  In  1850  Halkett,  of 
the  English  navy,  invented  the  rubber 
eollap.sible  boat.  In  1886,  patents  doing 
away  with  the  smell  of  rubber,  and  pat- 
terns in  rubber  fabrics,  stimulated  the 
adoption  of  raincoats,  blankets,  etc. 

"Then  came  the  patent  tires  of  Mich- 
din,  Dunlop,  and  others  for  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, and  innumerable  other  things.  In 
1910,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  there 
was  a  shortage  in  the  natural  supplj^  of 
rubber.  Para  rubber  jumped  in  1 3^  jears 
from  oO  cents  to  $2.7.")  a  pound.  Yet  in 
that  year  America  exported  nearly  40,000 
tons  of  rubber.  In  1830  America  exported 
only  25  tons. " 

SUGGESTIONS     FOR     THE     USE     OF 
TIRES 

A  writer  contributes  to  The  Automobile 
a  series  of  suggestive  hints  as  to  care  in 
the  use  of  tires,  and  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  making  of  repairs,  running  on 
trolley  tracks,  etc.  In  the  matter  of  repairs 
he  says: 

"Like  all  other  tire  operations,  the 
repair  of  small  punctures  should  not  b© 
(Continued  on    page  74) 
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NOBODY  loves  wrinkled  clothes. 
If  your  trunk  is  of  the  ''wrinkle 
making"  type,here's  something  to  think  about: 
The  garden  variety  of  trunk  is  built  like  a 
box.  When  it  is  rolled  into  the  baggage  car, 
the  clothes  inside  crumple  all  over  each  other. 
A  Likly  Wardrobe  Trunk  holds  garments 
like  a  wardrobe.  You  /lang  the  clothes  in. 
They  stay  in  that  same  position  in  traveling. 

They  /lang  when  you  open  up. 

Hanging  garments  gather  no  wrinkles. 

Everything  is  at  your  finger  tips.  A  single  strap 
holds  the  clothes  in  place.  No  other  wardrobe  trunk 
has  so  simple  a  way  of  holding  the  clothes. 

We've  put  all  the  quality  into  these  trunks  that  our 
experience  of  sixty-eight  years  has  discovered — stout 
basswood  boxes,  finely  finished,  thoroughly  reinforced 
against   the   knocks   of  travel. 


QAQ 


This  midget  will  rest  com- 
fortably on  any  taxicab  or 
hansom. 

Midway  in  size  between  a 
regular  and  a  steamer  trunk. 

Fibre  bound  to  stand  the 
most  violent  traveling. 

Just  an  instance  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Likly  line. 


The  tops  of  Likly  Wardrobe  Trunks 
consist  of  two  layers  of  3-ply  veneer 
filled  between  by  a  solid  block  of  wood 
cut  to  a  tight  fit. 

Figure  No.  2  shows  a  common  way 
of  making  such  tops  on  other  ward- 
robe trunks.  A  chunk  of  wood  par- 
tially fills  the  middle. 

Both  tops  look  the  same.  But  the 
skimped  one  is  easy  to  break. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  strong 
features  that  give  peace  of  mind  to 
the  owner  of  a  Likly  Trunk. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  booklet.  It  is  worth  getting.  We 
will  send  it  on  request.  And  we'll  tell  you  who  handles 
Likly  Luggage  in  your  town. 


The  bottomless  pit  idea  applied  to  a 
Suit  Case.  Holds  a  lot  in  its  body  part 
and  then  a  lot  more  in  its  four-inch 
bellows  extension,  which  is  concealed 
when  not  in  use. 


Inside  lining  of  best  Irish  linen. 

But  with  all  its  storage  space  it  is 
handy  to  carry  about. 

Guaranteed  by  us  for  hve  years 
against  everything  save  accident  or 
downright  abuse.  Our  guarantee  cov- 
ers a  wide  line  of  hand  luggage. 


HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 


Rochester,  N.   Y. 


New  York  Salesroom  : 
38    East  Twenty-first  Street 
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Carry  This  Pen 

in  your 

White  Vest 


YES,  upside  down  in  your  white  vest 
pocl^et. 
f)r  slip  it  in  your  trousers  pocket  along: 
wiih  your  jack  knife  and  keys. 

Or  drop  it  in  the  bottom  of  your  out- 
side coat  pocket. 

In  short,  carry  it  in  any  of 
the  hundred  places  where  you 
expect  a  foutuain  pen  to  leak. 

That's  why  it  is  called  the 
Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety 
Pen — because  you  can  carry 
it  anywhere  your  jack  knife 
can  be  carried,  and  it  won't 
leak  a  bit  more  than  your 
jack  knife  leaks.  Neither 
will  it  slip  out  of  your  pocket 
when  you  stoop  over. 

Every  automobilist  should 
haveonein  theoutside  pocket 
of  his  duster.  Every  profes- 
sional man,  every  travelling 
man,  every  tourist,  every  va- 
cationist,every  lady  whogoes  ^m 
shoppinjt  should  carry  one.  HJfi 
Handy  as  a  pencil,  slips  flat 
into  purse  or  bag. 

M;iny  sizes  and  handsome 
styles, from  Scinch  )>"n  /cnil'e 
size  for  ladies  to  !y^  inches 
long  for  the  man  who  wants  ^^'^P^<*J 
a  full  size  pen  to  grip.  Prices 
$2..50,  $:i.50,  $4.00,  $.5.0*)  and 
upwards. 

A  scientific  principle  keeps 
the  Parker  Jack  Knife  Pen 
from  leaking.  It  contains  the 
Capillary  Attraction  prin- 
ciple which  makes  every 
Parker  Lucky  Curve  Foun- 
tain Pen  write  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  never  leak  or 
"sweat"  in  your  pocket. 


No.  14 
Silver 


Parker  Spear  Head  Ink 
Controller  gives  absolutely 
uniform  and  easy   ink   flow. 

14k  goldVens  with   polished     

Iridium  points  write  without  Mounted\ 
hitch,  skip  or  blot.  ^5.  qO 

Get  a    Parker    from    your 
dealer  on    10  days    trial      If 
you  don't  find  it  the  handiest  writing 
contrivance  you  ever  saw,  dealer  will 
promptly  refund.  We  protect  him  from 
loss. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Parker 
Pens,  write  us  for  catalog.  But  start 
getting  a  Parker  toddi/. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY  yvo.  2314 

€0  Mill  Street,  Janetville,  Wiiconiin  Chased~ 

New  York  Retail  Store  Barrel 

11  Park  Row  Opposite  Post  Office  $3.00 

PARKER 

FOUNTfSrPPEN 


B 


^ace^ 


oo 


aomcis 


i 


Do  Not  Look  Sectiorv£vl- 
But  They  Arc 


-MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS- 
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done  in  a  slipshod  manner,  for  just  as 
sure  as  the  work  is  not  done  carefully  and 
properly  there  will  \w  further  trouble  from 
the  same  souree.  It  is  not  the  easiest  of 
tire  o{)erations  to  make  two  pieces  of  rub- 
ber adhere  to  one  another  witli  sufficient 
force  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air  under 
pressure,  but  some  automobilists  seem  to 
ha\'e  a  contrary  view.  HaWng  discovered 
the  puncture,  the  next  thing  is  to  carefully 
clean  the  surface  of  the  tube  for  about  one 
incli  away  from  the  hole  all  around.  If 
you  are  in  the  shop  and  the  bench  is  handy, 
lay  the  tube  on  it  and  smooth  out  the 
punctured  portion  so  that  the  operation 
may  be  performed  most  advantageously. 
On  the  road,  any  flat  surface,  such  as  the 
top  of  a  tool-bo.x,  should  be  pressed  ijito 
service.  In  cU^aning  the  tube  in  the' im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  puncture,  a  soft 
cloth  is  the  best  to  use,  since  there  will  then 
be  no  danger  of  scratching  the  tube. 
Moisten  the  cloth  slightly  with  gasoline  to 
assist  in  remo\-ing  dirt  from  the  rubber. 
Do  not  apply  sandpaper  or  emery-paper  to 
the  rubber  to  remove  the  dirt,  as  this  is 
apt  to  scratch  the  surface  and  to  weaken  it. 
Having  prepared  the  tube,  the  next  thing 
is  to  get  the  patch  ready.  Small  pure 
rubber  patches  are  the  best  to  use.  These 
come  already  cut  in  all  sizes  and  may 
be  bought  in  any  quantity-  from  the  supply 
dealer.  It  is  ad\dsable  to  carry  a  supply  of 
them  at  all  times.  If  the  patching  material 
is  in  a  single  sheet,  cut  the  patch  not 
smaller  than  one  and  a  half  inches  square 
for  a  small  hole.  Larger  holes  and  small 
gashes  require  larger  patches,  in  which 
cases  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  sufficient 
surface  must  be  allowed  so  that  the  two 
rubber  surfaces  can  grip  firmly  through  the 
agency  of  the  tire  cement. 

"When  cuts  are  of  considerable  size  it  is 
inad-visable  to  attempt  to  repair  them  with 
patches,  since  they  will  not  hold.  The  only 
remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  have  the  tube 
vulcanized  by  some  one  experienced  in  this 
class  of  work.  However,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency when  on  the  road  and  the  damaged 
tube  is  the  only  one  at  hand,  it  is  best  to 
effect  a  repair  Avith  a  patch  in  preference  to 
running  on  a  flat  tire  or  on  the  rim.  The 
puncture  of  large  proportions  so  mended 
will  not  last  for  long,  but  no  doubt  it  will  be 
permanent  enough  to  carry  the  ear's  weight 
until  the  first  garage  is  reached. 

"Returning  to  the  repair,  after  cleaning 
the  patch  surface,  apply  the  tire  cement  to 
both  the  tube  around  the  hole  and  the 
patch.  Allow  the  pre{)aration  to  stand  for 
a  few  minutes  until  partly  dry,  then  apply 
the  patch  to  the  tube  and  press  the  two 
together  firmly.  It  requires  some  time  for 
the  cement  to  set,  so  that  it  is  best  to  make 
use  of  a  small  wooden  clamp  to  hold  the 
tube  and  patch  together.  If  no  clamp  is 
handy,  take  two  small  smooth  pieces  of 
thin  ])oard,  place  one  of  them  over  the 
patch  and  the  other  Ixmeath  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tube.  Then  i)lace  a  large  stone 
or  other  weight  on  top  of  the  board.  This 
combination  should  be  left  in  this  position 
until  the  cement  has  (;omplet(>ly  set.  In 
the  garage  th(^  use  of  a  bench  Aase  to  hold 
the  two  thin  pieces  of  wood  together  is  very 
I)ractical. 

"After  th(»  patch  is  firmly  fastened  to  the 
tub(>  the  latter  may  be  r«>placed  in  the  shoe. 
This  must  bi>  very  carefully  done  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  newly  n'painnl  i)ortion.  It  is 
best  to  place  the  patch<>d  i)art  in  the 
envelope  first.  By  doing  this  you  i^revent 
its  l)eing  rubbed  against  tiie  bead  whilt> 
putting  otlier  portions  inside." 

Helps  Industry. Man's  inhumanity  to 
children  makes  countless  successful  fac- 
t()ri(>s. — Lifv. 


The 


s'H^gli^ 


The  Best  Eye 
Protector 

for 
Motorists 


WITHOUT  rims,  /tinged  at  the  cetiter 
(patented  feature),  it  is  neat  and 
inconspicuous.  Conforms  to  the  cin- 
tour  of  the  face;  excludes  wind  as  well  as 
dust  and  at  the  same  time  affoids  absolutely 
unobstructed  vision.  Temples  covered  with 
a  composition  of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them 
easy  on  the  ears.  Lenses  either  amber  color 
or  white.  Price  $5.00,  or  with  wearer's  cor- 
rection $9.00.  Any  Optical,  Sporting  Goods, 
or  Motor  Supply  House  can  equip  you.  If 
they  haven't  them,  write  to  us.  H'e'llsee  that 
yoiiget  them. 

Over  iJ,ooa  ncio  In  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

OPTICIANS 


900  Silversmith  Building 


Chicago,  Ills. 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

/Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Buy  one  of  our  ^ 
Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharing-  5^/f  Coupon  ^ 
Trust  Bonds,  paying  interest  semi-annually, 
and  issued    in    denominations  of  $1,000.  up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Luxe 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  6a. 

Bond  Department  Established  1899. 
CAPITAL   $500,000.00. 


mmm 
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5-inch  Panatella  Cigars 

l.oiip  I'iller  Hand  >lade 
They  liny  suit  you.     Try  them. 
Send  30ceiitsfor  1  dozen  by  mail 
prepaid.    Vou  will  want  more. 
J.NO.  .4.  CHAim  Eminence,    Ky. 


COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  SITE 

A  magnitieent  four-acre  site  fur  sale,  iu  the  CatskiMg. 
Near  railroad  station  and  widely  known  village.  Build- 
ings could  be  utilized  for  school  purposes.  A  great  bargain. 

Atlrii-ess.  I>.  O.   BOX  »S«» 
Madison  Stiiuire  llrsiiicli,  A'e'«v  York  City 


MOBO  brings  out 
the  smile — 

Reflects  the  good  judgment  of  the  man  who  uses 
it  to  lake  travel  stains  off  his  car. 

Mobo  dissolves  and  absorbs  the  dirt. 

Doesn't   dull  the  gloss.     Doesn't   blister  and 
crack  the  varnish.    Doesn't  even  streak  it. 


'finish."    Gives  new  life 
Keeps  the  lustrous  sur- 


Mobo  preserves  the 
to  paint  and  varnish, 
face  bright. 

Pure  vegetable  soap.  No  free  alkali  or  other 
harmful  substance  in  it.  Common  soap  ruins 
an  auto  surface— the  free  alkali  eats  the  vitality 
out  of  paint  and  varnish. 

IVrite  for  booklet  "How 
lo  Keep  an  Automobile 
Clean  and  Bright,"  send- 
ing us  uour  dealer's  name. 

JOHN    T.    STANLEY 

Makers  of  Fine  Soaps 
6S0  W.  30lh  St..  New  York  City 
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TOUCHING    THE    CONSUL 

BEING  "  it  "  in  a  game  of  tag  that  lasts 
the  year  round  is  the  experience  of 
many  a  man  who  represents  Unch^  Sam  as 
consul  in  some  far  corner  of  our  planet. 
He  is  "  touched  "  every  day  or  two  by- 
somebody  or  other,  and  then  he  is  "  it,  " 
till  he  can  return  the  touch,  which  is  the 
hard  part  of  the  pastime.  One  man  who 
lias  plaj'ed  it  and  retired  permanenth'  to 
reeuperate,  testifies  that  neither  his  physi- 
cal strength  nor  his  mental  vitalitj'  was 
taxed  heavily,  and  his  sojourn  in  a  Near 
Eastern  city  would  have  been  a  vacation  at 
Uncle  Sam's  expense  had  it  not  been  for  his 
unofficial  affairs.  It  probably  would  have 
been  all  right  if  he  had  had  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  ready  cash  to  dole  out  to  penni- 
less nomads  from  his  own  country,  but  he 
was  far  from  being  as  rich  as  a  half  dozen 
Morgans  or  Rockefellers,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  had  a  hard  time.  His  story, 
as  told  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
which  withholds  his  name  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  an  interesting  account  of  how 
a  consul  is  pestered,  and  should  be  delight- 
ful reading  for  all  who  have  tried  and  failed 
to  land  consular  jobs.    We  read : 

There  came  down  the  gangplank  of 
the  Mauretania  a  battered  bag,  its  labels 
weather-worn  and  scratched  beyond  identi- 
fication. The  gentleman  who  had  the  bag 
firmly  by  the  handle  looked  even  more 
uninteresting  to  the  ship-news  reporters 
gathered  on  the  Cunard  dock. 

A  young  newspaper  man,  who  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  waste  his  time 
on  such  an  apparent  nobody  when  there 
were  so  manj'  millionaires  yet  to  be  inter- 
viewed, trailed  the  bag  and  its  owner  to  a 
"  ham  and  "  in  West  Street.  The  young 
man  took  the  stool  next  the  bronzed 
stranger. 

"  You  don't  seem  especially  glad  to  get 
home?"  the  cub  ventured  after  the  pepper- 
and-salt     stage     of     their     acquaintance. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  You  see 
over    there    by    the 


that    bag 

desk?" 
"  Yes." 
"  Well, 


cashier's 


I    O    U's 


that  bag  contains 
equal  in  amount  to  a  whole  year  of  my 
salary.  I  am  just  returned  from  a  three 
years'  exile  as  an  American  consul  in 
a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe. 
The  I  O  U's  are  the  security  upon 
which  I  hope  to  collect  a-hundred-and-one 
'  touches  '  which  impecunious  Americans, 
adventurers  and  otherwise,  have  made  off 
me  while  I  held  down  my  thankless  job  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

"  The  touches  came  in  on  the  aver- 
age of  about  one  to  every  two  days.  I 
used  to  sit  in  my  American  revolving 
arm-chair,  a  curiosity,  by  the  way,  in  the 
Balkans,  and  wait  for  them.  I  could  spot 
the  ordinary  visitor  from  '  the  touch  '  in  a 
moment.  The  visitor,  for  instance,  usually 
hesitates  before  shaking  hands.  He  wishes 
to  make  sure  of  the  identity.  '  The  touch  ' 
on  the  other  hand  does  not  stop  for  one 


Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

in  bad  road  weather 
are  "as  necessary  as 
lamps  at  night." 

Careful,  experienced  drivers  seldom  have  accidents  simply 
because  they  realize  and  appreciate  the  many  dangerous  con- 
ditions with  which  they  are  confronted,  and  with  foresight 
provide  themselves  with  well  known  safety  devices  for  their 
own  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  their  passengers. 

Never  neglect  to  equip  your  car  with  the  greatest  of  all 
safety  devices — 

WeedAnti^jdChains 

''With  the  Creeping  Grip" 


Would  you  drive  your  car  without 
brake  linings?  Certainly  you  wouldn't. 
Well!  driving  on  wet,  greasy  pavements 
and  on  muddy,  slippery  roads  without 
Weed  Chains  is  like  trying  to  stop  your 
car  with  the  linings  of  your  brakes  re- 
moved. It  is  impossible  to  obtain  ade- 
quate brake  control  without  Weed 
Chains. 

Don't  foolishly  pride  yourself  on  tak- 
ing chances  in  order  to  prove  your  brav- 
ery, or  to  demonstrate  your  ability  as  a 
driver.  Take  precaution  now.  Con- 
sider your  own  safety — consider  the 
safety  of  other  road  users. 

Weed  Chains  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity on  both  rear  tires  and  to  doubly 
guare  yourself  against  accidents,  and  to 
make  steering  comfortable  and  easy, 
put  them  on  the  front  tires  too.  Cannot 
loputoD  y^-^Ase^**'  injure  tires  because  "they  creep." 

Occupy  very  little  space  when  not  in  use.   Applied  in  a  moment  without 
the  use  of  a  jack. 

Equip  your  car  today  with  Weed  Chains  and  insist  for  your  own  pro- 
tection that  others  do  the  same. 

Recommended  and  sold 
by  all  reputable  dealers 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Company 

28  Moore  Street New  York 
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Model* 
for  every 
line  of 
butinett 


The  W^IcES  is 
,  Distinctive  as  is  its 

i5  Year  Guarantee 


The  following 

features  of  construction  are 

confined  exclusively  to  the  WALES ; 

Printed  items  and  totals  in  same  line  of 

vision— automatic  "clear  signal"— mechanical 

governor  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold. 

The  WALES  was  first  with  other  features,  such  as 
flexible  keyboard,  individual  steel  type,  etc.,  etc.    This 
is  why  we  claim  the 


wmtES 

Visible 


Addiivg 

oixd  Listing 

Machine 


to  be  as  distinctive  as  its  exclusive  5-year  guarantee,  which  is 
given  in  writing,  signed,  sealed  and  handed  to  the  buyer  as 
part  of  the  sale. 

The  WALES  5-year  guarantee  is  as  good  as  a  promissory 
note,  entitling  the  holder  to  recover  from  this  company, 
which  is  rated  at  over  one  million  dollars. 

Coupon  will  bring  more  facts  of  interest. 
Free  trial.      Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 


The  Adder  Machine  Company 

265  Walnut  St.,  Kingston  Sta. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Agents  in  all  Leading  Cities 


Pin 

Coupon 

to  your 

— -^       Letter  head 

r      Send  particulars  of 
your  free  trial  offer 
and  booklet  describing 
llie  WALES  Visible. 


Name_ 
Addrenn — 
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Doctors  and  Beauty  Experts 

Endorse  the  Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath 

Not  only  endorse  it,  but  urge  its 
use;  for  health's  sake — for  beauty  and 
for  efficiency— for  all  that  makes  life 
worth  the  living. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  the  cleansing, 
purifying  sweat  to  remove  the  body  wastes. 
It  frees  the  body  from  impurities,  re-vivifies, 
beautifies,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  known 
spurs  to  accomplishment.     The — 


Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath 

is  an  Invaluable  aid  to  beauty  — clcarinsr  tlie  skin,  toninp  tlie  blood,  kocpiui^'  flesh  at  normal  and 
briglUeninkf  the  eyes.  Its  use  needs  no  attendant.  'I'ake  the  sootliinK:.  restful  bath  with  loss 
bother  and  better  results  than  for  the  ordinary  tub.  At  a  eost  of  only  four  cents— and  with 
marvelous  tonic  and  restful  effects. 

The  Koldinir  Cabinet  is  of  Kuaranteed  cfnciency;  its  simple  construction  makes  it  of  low  eost. 
and  its  practical  work  is  equal  to  that  of  any  cabinet  made.  It  has  the  wonderful  ability  to  bring 
satisfactory  perspiration  at  a  temperature  of  only  112  degrees  and  no  perceptible  rise  in  blood 
heat.     It  hangs  on  the  waUwhen  not  in  use  and  is  practicable  for  the  smallest  home. 

Send  for  the  book  on  "Home  Treatments'''  with  particulars  on  folding  and  otlier  ^/a/i'tTnary 
Cabinets,  prices,  terras,  guurantee,  trial  olTer,  etc. 

Get  the  Cabinets  Made  at  Battle  Creek — the  Home 

of  Health  and  Efficiency 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  C0..27S  V/.  Main  St.,  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


moment.     He  usually  rushes  in  and  seizes 
me  enthusiastically  by  the  hand. 

"  He  has  no  doubt  waited  outside  the 
consulate  the  evening  before  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  his  quarry.  The  ever-ready 
'  Who's  Who  ■  is  his  best  friend.  Immediate- 
ly upon  learning  my  name  he  looks  me  up 
and,  after  bursting  all  barriers  in  his  mad 
rush  to  greet  me,  fires  his  first  gun  while 
seated  upon  my  desk  and  tapping  his  swing- 
ing boots  with  his  cane.  I  find  he  has  gone 
to  college  with  me — I  happen  to  have  at- 
tended a  Middle  Western  institution  where 
a  student  probably  knows  only  one-tenth  of 
his  fellows.  Immediately  after  giving  the 
'  good  old  yeU  '  (found  in  an  almanac 
which  lists  the  colors  and  yells  of  the 
country's  colleges)  my  friend  Touch 
launches  out  with  his  tale  of  wo.  If  he  sees 
that  I  am  still  apathetic,  after  having 
spouted  the  college  yell,  he  frequently 
offers  a  cigar." 

This  man  claims  to  have  heard  nearly 
every  tale  of  wo  that  is  to  be  told,  and,  like 
governors  who  listen  to  pleas  for  pardons, 
he  is  convinced  that  a  woman's  hard-luek 
story  is  the  hardest  to  resist.  An  experi- 
ence last  summer  clinched  and  riveted 
this  conviction,  and  he  probably  never 
will  change  his  mind.     Here  it  is: 

"  She  sat  down  in  my  rickety  revolving 
chair  while  I  perched  myself  in  the  window- 
seat  and  listened.  She  had  come  200  miles 
from  a  village  in  the  Balkans  where  her 
husband,  so  her  story  ran,  had  been  the 
agent  for  an  American  WTinger. 

"  It  seems  that  clothes  in  that  part  of 
the  country  had  been  washed  between  two 
stones  with  which  thej'  were  pounded  into 
cleanliness.  So  the  wTingers  were  a  drug 
on  the  market.  The  American  wringer 
company  refused  to  pay  salaries  after  a 
time  and  hubby  died.  On  the  strength  of 
her  tale  of  wo  I  advanced  the  forlorn  little 
woman  in  black  SI 43  out  of  my  own 
pocket.  As  j^ou  may  have  suspected,  I 
was  never  reimbursed.  While  in  Belgrade 
I  learned  a  little  of  my  friend  in  black's 
history.  It  seems  she  had  been  given  a 
quiet  hint  to  leave  the  country  for  the 
good  of  her  health  after  having  pursued 
her  career  as  an  adventuress  in  court 
circles. 

"  Despite  my  bitter  experience  it  makes 
me  smile  when  I  think  how  I  was  taken  in 
by  a  clever  scoundrel  who  casually  dropt 
in  upon  me  in  1909.  I  hadn't  seen  an 
.\mericaii  tourist  in  some  weeks  when  one 
afternoon,  in  the  dog  days,  a  well-drest 
gentleman  stept  out  of  a  touring-car  in 
which  there  sat  a  veiled  lady  in  white. 

"  '  Is  this  the  American  consulate?' 
ho  inquired. 

"  I  assured  him  it  was. 

"  '  My  name  is  Blennerhasset  of  Blen- 
nerhasset  &  Co.',  he  explained.  The 
name  sounded  familiar  and  I  assured  him 
that,  oh,  yes,  I  had  often  hoard  of  the  firm. 
The  assurance  seemed  to  gratifj'  him  for 
he  offered  me  a  cigar  and  stept  into  my 
little  oftice. 

"  The  Balkans  at  the  time  were  pretty 
much  in  an  uproar  and  it  looked  at  that 
time  as  if  they  might  eml>roil  two  powerful 
neighboring  nations  in  their  petty  squab- 
bles. My  friend  quickly  brought  the  con- 
versation around  to  local  politics  and 
casually  informed  me.  as  American  to 
American,  that  he  had  been  appointed 
secret  emissary  by  a  foreign  Power  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  further  encourage 
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revolution  within  the  particular  Balkan 
principality  in  which  I  was  consul.  I,  of 
course,  told  likn  that  as  consul  I  could 
not  aid  him  in  any  way  and  must  remain 
strictly  neutral  in  so  far  as  my  official 
relations  were  concerned.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  opening  he  wanted. 

"  '  Nor  do  1  want  to  drag  you  into  any 
imbroglio,'  mj'  frock-coated  friend  as- 
sured me.  '  However,  old  man,  I  must  con- 
fc^ss  that  just  at  this  stage  of  the  game  I 
find  that  not  only  my  personal  success,  but 
that  of  my  mission,  depends  upon  a  little 
ready  cash.  I  hesitate  to  draw  through  any 
of  the  local  bankers,  because  the  source 
of  my  financial  supply  would  instantlj' 
attract  attention  and  so,  old  chap,  as  man 
to  man,  I  have  come  over  from  Belgrade  to 
see  if  I  couldn't  get  a  little  personal  loan.' 

'■  My  top-hatted  friend  looked  '  good  ,' 
and,  tho  I  dislike  to  admit  it,  I  fell." 
I  still  have  his  personal  note-of-hand  for 
the  amount. 

"  Of  course  there  drops  in  at  every 
American  Consulate,  no  matter  where  it 
be  located,  the  stray  flotsam  and  j(>tsam 
of  the  States.  Destitute  sailors,  college 
students  who  have  landed  from  cattle- 
ships  with  nothing  but  a  desire  to  see 
Europe  to  carry  them  about,  as  well  as 
silly  girls  who  have  overdrawn  papa's 
letter-of-credit  and  are  temporarily  em- 
barrassed, but  who,  alas,  exhibit  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  forget  all  about  the 
little  loans  a  poor  American  consul  makes 
them  out  of  a  none-too-well-filled    pocket. 

"  Then  years  ago  I  had  a  paper  in  a 
small  Western  town.  It  didn't  pay  me 
much,  I  admit,  but  it  was  a  living.  The 
wife  and  kid  died.  I  accepted  a  consulate 
from  a  friend  who  had  '  got  in  well  '  at 
Washington  and  buried  mjself  8,000  miles 
away  from  home.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  don't  regret  the  money  I  have  been 
'  easy  '  enough  to  have  forked  over.  Some- 
times you  know  there  comes  a  pass  in  a 
man's  life  when  he  doesn't  much  care 
where  the  money  goes  as  long  as  he  has 
a  little  in  his  pocket  after  the  food  and 
lodging  is  paid  for. 

"  And  thej'  do  have  good  milk  up  there 
in  the  Balkans  !  " 
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AMONG    HUNTED  TERRORISTS 

T  N  a  certain  somewhat  prosperous  quarter 
-*•  of  London,  there  is,  we  are  told,  a  house 
in  which  much  of  the  conversation  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  finger-taps.  It  is  not 
a  dwelling-place  of  the  dumb  or  the  blind. 
Far  from  it.  Its  regular  occupants  and 
habitues  are  abnormally  keen  of  eye,  and 
have  ears  for  whispers  and  footsteps  that 
most  of  us  would  never  hear.  Most  of 
them  are  well  educated  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  so  remarkably  trained  in  the 
tricks  of  secrecy  and  elusion  as  to  excite 
the  envy  of  the  cleverest  detective  in  Scot- 
land Yard  or  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment. They  are  extraordinary  persons,  but 
their  strange  characteristics  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  when  we  read  of  how  they 
are  hunted  by  the  spies  of  the  Russian 
Government.  Francis  McCulIagh  recently 
visited  their  rendezvous,  and  ^\Tote  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  a  story  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  After  giving  a  technical 
explanation  of  the  system  of  taps.  Mr. 
McCullagh  says: 
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Measure  Motor  Car  Efficiency 
by  this  Standard 

(1) — Has  this  car  every  essential  for  power,  en- 
durance, safety,  ease  and  low  upkeep? 

(2) — Does  it  offer  a  "completeness"  that  includes 
every  added  convenience  of  proven  merit? 

(3) — Do  present  owners  regard  it  highly  enough 
to  make  a  second  purchase  ? 


When  you  make  this  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  Inter-State,  you  may 
dismiss  cars  of  lower  and  equal  price 
and  rest  your  comparison  with  cars  of 
higher  cost. 

Year  after  year  thinking  men  and 
women  have  chosen  tlie  Inter-State 
because  tliey  demanded  a  distinctive 
difference  in  their  cars. 

At  tlie  outset  the  beauty  and  ex- 
quisite grace  of  the  Inter-State  body 
design  has  signalized  tlie  most  of 
refinement  and  comfort. 

They  have  compared  most  favorably 
the  long  stroke  enbloc  motor  and 
multiple  disc,  cork  insert  clutch  with 
similar  parts  of  costlier  cars. 

They  have  encountered  in  tlie  Inter- 
State  an  electrical  starter  that  actually 
cranked  the  car  eveiy  time  without 
trouble  or  annoyance. 


In  many  instances  they  have  turned 
their  selection  to  the  Inter-State  be- 
cause other  cars  lacked  this  one  vital 
convenience  for  their  comfort. 

They  were  confronted  with  the 
Inter-State  equipment,  including  elec- 
tric lights,  automatic  tire  pump,  top, 
windshield,  speedometer,  gasoline 
gauge,  36-inch  wheels,  demountable 
rims,  etc. 

And  they  stood  aghast  at  a  price  of 
$2,400 — less  than  half  what  they  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  produce  such  a 
standard  of  efficiency. 

The  purchase  of  the  Inter-State  by 
these  people  who  can  afford  more 
proves  that  they  can  not  buy  better — 
and  we  believe  beyond  a  doubt  they 
have  chosen  carefully  and  wisely. 

You  should  send  for  the  Inter-State 
literature  to-day  that  you, too,  may  con- 
sider this  car  of  distinctive  difference. 


INTER-STATE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

105  First  St.,  MUNCIE,  IND. 

Boston  Branch:  1 53  Massachusetts  Ave.     Omaha  Branch:  310  So.  1 8th  St. 


felcks  tastes 
good  at  the 
untain  as 

•your  home 

time  you  ask  for* 

J^^PnPnin      ^        The  National  Drink 

6 IC  mV  S  Grape  Juice 
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Tuberculosis 
cured- 


in  Silver 
City's 
ideal  all- 
year 
climate. 


Otlier  coiulitions  equal,  tlie  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  is  most  effective  in  the  ln;)^t 
favorable  climate.  And  it  should  be  favorable 
the  year  'round;  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis 
is  a  slow  proc-ess;  and  "jumping  around  "  is 
bound  to  retard  the  patient's  progress.  The 
climate  of 

SILVER  CITY, 

New  Mexico 

nils  the  requirements  of  thdse  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis  more   perfectly   than   any    otlier    spot    in 
America — if  not  in  the  world. 
The  U    S         emphasized  this  by  establishing  in 

Government  t'"!  '^^'^1'°"  l^^  .$l,5oo.ooo  Army 
tuberculosis  Sanitarnim  — after  a 
commission  had  investigated  every  likely  location 
and  pronounced  this  spot  the  most  ideal. 
Perfect  all-  Outdoor  life  is  delightful  here  the 
year  climate  year  round.  Wintersshort  and  mild, 
on  account  of  protecting  moimtains 
(preventing  high  winds) .  Days  bright  and  sunny  ; 
tew  wraps  needed  when  sitting  outside.  Summers 
cool,  owing  to  altitude  (6000  feet— another  very 
favorable  factor) .  Hot  nights  unknown  ;  blankets 
always  needed.  Sunshine  300  days  of  the  year — 
real,  curative  sunshine  such  as  is  known  only  in 
the  raritied  air  of  high  altitudes.  But  there  is  suf- 
ficient difference  between  winter  and  summer  to 
give  that  change  of  season  which  seems  so  neces- 
sary to  those  raised  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Beautiful  ^'°  ^'"''^  desert  here;  the  ground  i- 

environment  S'^T^'^.^  "''"l  herbage  (preventing 
dust  and  sand  storms);  and  is  wooded 
near  town  and  heavily  wooded  back  towards  the 
mountains.  15eautiful  scenery  ;  good  roads.  Silver 
City  is  a  modern  town  of  4000,  with  well-stocked 
stores  and  every  convenieiice  of  telephones, electric 
lights,  g<K)d  water,  etc.— reached  via  Santa  Fe  or 
Rock  T>land  and  .Southern  Pacific.  Exceptionally 
equipped  sanitariums.  About //(f//^the  people  here 
caijie  with  tuberculosis  and  were  cured.  Every- 
body gladly  welcomes  others  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  a  climate  which  gave  health  to  them. 

If  you  have  tuberculosis 

realize  the  urgency  and  tlie  acUi.d  cioiiomy  of  Keltiiik' 
away  at  once— yoii  are  not  as  well  olf  at  home  simply 
because  the  weather  is  warm.  Please  write  todav  for 
free  bdok  describins  the  advantaRes  of  Silver  Ciiy— 
in  the  (.iovernment  approved\oCii\\oi\. 

nOrTOR^I  The  climatic  excellence  of  Silver 
*^^-'^  *  ^-"^'^  •  City  will  surely  interest  you.  .May 
we  not  send  you  some  tcclinical  iniormation,  and  tlie 
opinions  of  members  of  your  own  profession?  Please 
address 

Sec'y,  107  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City.N.  M. 


Standard  Dictionary  sujjeriority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman   who  in vestigate.~. 
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The  niothod  is  simple,  and  everything 
depends  011  practise;  but  what  frightfully 
long  |)raetise  my  companions  ,had  had! 
Tlicy  could  read  the  taps  with  the  rapidity 
and  lh(^  unerring  accuracy  of  an  expert 
Marconi  operator.  They  could  even  follow 
several  "conversations"  at  the  .same  time. 
It  was  a  wonderful  triumph  of  human  in- 
genuity, but  I  mu^t  admit  that  it  made  me 
shiver.  For  it  called  up  chilling  visions  of 
life-long  Siberian  exile,  of  lonely  cells,  of 
much-bemuffled  sentries,  stamping  their 
feet  before  .^now-bound  prison  doors,  and 
taking  care  not  to  touch  the  intensely  cold 
steel  of  their  rifles  lest  the  metal  should 
Inu-n  their  fingers  even  through  the  sheep- 
skin gloves. 

With  an  effort  I  gript  hard  the  fact 
that  I  was  in  a  j^leasaut  English  drawing- 
room,  and  that  the  newsboy  outside — God 
bless  his  little  lungs!— was  proclaiming 
lustily  and  in  unmistakable  Londonese  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Even  sad 
stories  of  the  death  of  kings  come  as  a 
relief  when  one  is  frozen  by  the  sadder 
story  of  a  living  death. 

Everybody  in  the  room  save  nj^'self  had 
been  snatched  from  such  a  fate.  Manya 
Schkolnik,  the  young  Russian  woman  of 
twenty-seven,  escaped  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  Maltchesky  prison  in  Siberia. 
She  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  was 
first  arrested  on  suspicion  of  belonging  to 
a  Terrorist  organization.  She  admits  that 
she  knew  many  Terrorists,  but  who  at  that 
time  in  Russia  did  not  know  Terrorists? 
The  daughters  of  Governors,  the  student- 
sons  of  police  chiefs  were  the  most  advanced 
members  of  "the  Fighting  Organization," 
I  knew  many  students  myself,  and  all  of 
them  were  Terrorists.  It  was  impossible 
to  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  in 
any  Russian  town  without  knowing  some 
physical-force  men. 

From  her  native  town  in  Lithuania, 
Manya  Schkolnik  was  sent  by  slow  stages 
to  Siberia.  Her  wrist  was  chained,  on  the 
march,  to  the  wrist  of  another  woman. 
Altho  a  political  prisoner,  she  was  pur- 
posely confounded  with  ordinary  criminals. 
The  Russian  government  had  found  that 
the  political  prisoners  enjoyed  a  deservedly 
high  reputation  among  the  settlers  in  Si- 
beria. Those  prisoners  were  kind.  They 
never  stole.  Some  of  them  were  great  lin- 
guists and  very  learned;  and,  as  they  made 
gentle  and  excellent  teachers,  they  were  a 
godsend  to  the  neglected,  uneducated  chil- 
dren of  the  colonists.  Some  of  them  were 
experienced  doctors  whose  skill  saved  many 
lives.  Soon  they  became  dangerously 
popular. 

In  ord(>r  to  destroy  this  popidarity  and 
thus  make  escape  more  difficult,  the  Ru.s- 
sian  Government  deliberately  mixed  t  he- 
worst  class  of  ordinary  criminals  with  the 
"politicals."  Wolter  Stenback,  the  gentle, 
accomplished  twenty-year-old  Finn  who 
.sat  beside  me  hist  night,  was  once  chained 
o  a  conunon  thief.  Having  stolen  a  pair 
of  boots  from  a  policeman,  this  thief  came 
iind<\B  the  category  of  "exproj)riators  of 
Government  prop<>rty,"  and  was  sentenc(>(l 
lo  penal  servitude  as  a  political  prisoner. 

Stenback  was  arrested  in  fh(>  square  op- 
posite the  \Vint(>r  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg 
\vliil<>  tlu>  Second  Duma  was  in  s(\s,sion,  but 
no  weai)ons  w»>re  found  on  him,  and  no 
charge  was  made  against  him.  .snv(>  the 
\ague  charge  of  belonging  to  a  political 
|)arty.  Even  that  preposterous  accu.sation 
could  not  be  proved.  Neverthel(>ss,  after  a 
long  period  of  solitary  confiuement  in  the 
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J'REnIw 

Makes  Tires    Look 
New  and  Last  Longer 


Qiiichly  Applied 
Dries  in  15  Minutes 


Tirenew  is  a  scien- 
tific preservative  o  f 
automobile  tires — a 
liquid,  unvulcanized 
rubber  coating,  made 
of  pure  para  gum.  It 
will  not  flake  or  rub 
off — wears  like  rubber. 

Made  in  two  shades 
— white  and  tire  gray. 

Tirenew  makes  the 
tires  look  bright  and 
new,  and  gives  the 
entire  car  a  well- 
groomed   appeaurance. 


Tirenew  Protects  Tires  from 
Water,  Oil  and  Sunlight 

Tires,  in  service,  quickly  become  a  mass  of  cuts  through 
which  moisture  enters,  causing  the  inner  fabric  to  rot. 
Tirenew  will  flow  into  these  cuts,  waterproof  the  ex- 
posed Fabric,  prevent  decay,  and  increase  the  life  of 
the  tires. 

Insist  upon  getting  Tirenew.  Avoid 
imitations  that  contain  injurious  ingredients. 
Tirenew  hcis  received  the  endorsement  of  auto- 
mobile tire  manufacturers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  suppi)j  \;ou,  send  $1.00  and 
his  name,  and  jBe  will  send  ])ou  a  trial  can  of  Tirenew, 
enough  Jor  12  tires,  prepaid  or  through  your  dealer. 
Canadian  orders,  $1 .25. 

Our  valuable  booklet  entitled  "Tire  Care"  sent 
free  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  CO. 

4410  Papin  St.,     ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S,  A. 


New   Typewriter 


FTbe  BENNETT  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  l820t]i^ 
r  Century  marvel.    Standard  keyboard,  visible  writing, 
etc.    Only  260  parts.    Others  have  1700  to  3700. 
Hence  the  118  price.    Weighs  7f>  oz.    Easily 
carried.    Sold  on  raoney-l)aek-unles8-satlsfled 
guaranty.  Over  26.000  In  use.  ^VRITEFOR     intSA 
CATALOG.    Few  more  live  agents  wanted. 

A.  Z.  BENNEH  TYPEWRITER  C0..366Broadwa7.N.T. 


$18 


For 


For 
^Tr4ftS- 


Fo: 


Of 

ffer^ 
^ntialSi 


Good   for  Every   Part 
of  Your  Car 

Polish  a  piece  of  metal 
and  it  will  still  show  up 
rough  under  the  micro- 
scope. This  roughness  is 
the  cause  of  friction. 
Dixon's  Motor  Graphite 
covers  up  this  rough- 
ness with  a  marvellously 
smooth  and  durable 
veneer  that  is  almost 
frictionless. 

DIXON'S 

Motor  Graphite 

(Pulverized  Flake) 

Mix  it  with  your  own  choice 
of  lubricants,  or  we  will  do  it 
lor  you,  as  we  manufacture  a 
lull  line  of  greases  containing 
Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's 
Graphite  Grease  No.  677— lor 
dillerentials  and  tmnsmissions. 
More  economical  than  plain  oil 
or  grease. 

Write  for  free  \  yv  • 
booklet  No.  247  DXXXN 
O.  ••  LubricatlHK  /C!2vcl.X 
the  Motor." 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.    iimi, 

EdablUbed  In  1827 
Jerser  City  New  Jencj 

IHi 
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Kresty  prison,  St.  Petershiirg,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  exile  for  life  in  a  remote  part  of 
European  Russia.  While  being  brought  by 
slow  stages  to  Viatka,  he  had  a  hard  job  to 
keep  him.self  from  being  robbed  every  night 
by  the  score  of  cutthroats,  burglars,  and 
murderers  with  whom  he — then  a  boj'  of 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen — was  made  to  sleep. 
But  tho  often  searched  he  always  managed 
to  retain  on  his  person  a  sum  of  from  five 
ro  ten  pounds.  This  he  carried  in  t  he  shape 
of  five-ruble  gold-pieces,  which  he  had 
cunningly  covered  with  cloth  and  used  as 
buttons.  This  money  helped  him  to  leave 
the  country  when  eventually  a  false  Swed- 
ish passport  was  brought  to  him.  It  was 
brought  bj'  an  envoy  of  a  sleepless  organi- 
zation which  does  not  love  the  (^zar,  and 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  that  city  of 
mysteries — London. 

On  the  way  to  Viatka,  Stenbjick  had,  as 
I  have  said,  to  sleep  every  night  with  a 
crowd  of  criminals.  The  personal  "treas- 
ures" which  he  Mas  allowed  to  retain  con- 
sisted of  a  cracked  teapot,  a  cup,  a  spoon, 
and  a  little  tea.  Every  night  he  wrapt 
the.se  things  up  in  his  rubashka,  and  used 
the  resultant  parcel  as  a  pillow,  but  very 
often,  as  he  began  to  doze  off,  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  stealthy  hand  fumbling  at  the 
articles  underneath  his  head.  At  Viatka 
he  lived  not  in  a  prison,  but  as  a  sort  of 
ticket-of-leave  man.  He  lodged  in  a  native 
hut,  for  there  are  half-wild,  non-Christian 
tribes  in  this  part  of  European  Russia.  For 
his  room  he  paid  four  rubles,  or  eight 
shillings  per  month,  exactly  the  amount 
which  the  Government  had  allowed  him  to 
live  on.  The  difference  he  had  to  make  up, 
of  course,  by  means  of  remittances  from 
home. 

Life  in  the  Viatka  colony  was  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  but  not  so  bad  as  in  other 
Siberian  settlements.  In  some  of  the  con- 
vict colonies,  political  prisoners  must  live 
in  the  huts  of  the  Kalmucks,  where  they 
are  in  constant  danger  of  leprosy.  It  was 
to  one  of  these  that  Miss  Malecka,  a  young 
Englishwoman,  was  to  be  exiled  after  a 
four-year  term  in  prison  following  her  con- 
viction, in  Warsaw,  of  having  in  her  pos- 
session revolutionary  manuscripts  belong- 
ing to  another  person.  Miss  Molecka,  ac- 
cording to  news  dispatches  published  after 
Mr.  McCuUagh's  article  was  printed,  was 
pardoned  the  other  day  bj'  the  Czar,  after 
a  rigorous  protest  against  the  sentence  had 
been  made  in  England.  The  ^vriter  de- 
scribes another  young  woman's  experiences : 

Miss  Schkolnik's  ease  was  worst  of  all, 
for  she  was  not  in  a  convict  colony;  she  Avas 
in  a  convict  prison  on  a  life  sentence.  Il  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  this  fair  and  intelli- 
gent 30ung  woman  has  passed  more  than 
ten  years  of  her  life  inside  the  walls  of  a 
jail,  having  been  out  only  nine  months  on 
ticket-of-leave  after  her  first  three  years  in 
confinement.  Ten  of  the  brightest  years  of 
a  girl's  life  spent  in  a  Siberian  prison,  some 
weeks'  journey  by  tarantass  to  the  south 
of  Irkutsk,  and  not  far  from  the  Chinese 
frontier!  Ten  years  of  prison  behind  her 
only  a  few  months  ago,  and  a  lifetime  of 
prison  in  front  of  her!  Escape  seemed  as 
impossible  as  would  be  escape  on  foot  and 
without  supplies  from  some  central  oasis  in 
the  Sahara.     For  there  were  no  means  of 
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Try  a  Gillette  with 
the  NeAV  Blades 
these    Hot   Days 

THE  tougher  your  beard 
and  more  sensitive  your 
skin,  the  more  you  need  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  and  the 
exceptional  shaving  quality  of  the  1912 
Gillette  Blades.    They  are  the  best 

Blades  ever  made— smooth,  sharp,  specially  uniform. 
They  will  give  you  a  close  shave,  without  pulling, 
roughness,  or  smarting — leave  your  face  velvet- 
smooth,  fresh  and  cool.  No  special  preparation — just 
a  good  lathering,  rubbed  in  well  to  soften  the  beard, 
as  usual.  Get  some  of  these  new^  Blades  today.  Each 
Blade  is  hermetically  sealed  in  oiled  w^rapper— bright, 
sharp,  sanitary.  Tw^o  sizes  of  Packet— Tw^elve  Blades 
(24  shaving  edges)  in  nickel-plated  box,  $1.00;  Six 
Blades  (12  shaving  edges)  in  carton,  50  cents. 


Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


For  sale  in  forty  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  hahitable  globe 


No  Stropping  -^i^Z^pS?!ff5?iaJ!Uii;^>  No  Honing 

KNOWN  TH^^^^^^^ORLD  OVER 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY     22  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 
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Deep   ^Breathing 

Breathing  is  the  Vital  Force  of  Life 

The  strength  and  endurance  of  every  muscle  cell  and  every  nerve  cell 
is  governed  directly  by  the  amoun.  of  Oxygen  the  lungs  absorb,  and 
the  Carbon  Dioxide  they  throw  off.  Breathing  power  is  an  exact  meter 
of  Constitutional  Strength. 

My  64  page  book,  Deep  Breathing,  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  in- 
teresting treatise  ever  published  on  this  vital  subject.  Correct  and 
Incorrect  Breathing  are  clearly  described  by  diagrams.  Also  contains 
special  breathing  exercises,  and  hundreds  of  otherpointsof  valuable  in- 
formation on  Health  and  Exercise.  Record  of  past  sales  320,000  copies. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  R.S.,"**\*»»""'ru'A,"n'!l'.""""  New  York 
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This  Machinie  Makes  Men  Money 


J. 


l£*it 


r-'^fJ'V^: 


H.W.  Elakins  made 

$1500 


am    pointing  the  way  to 
profit.      If    you     want    to 
make  money 
write  me. 


first     month     down    in 
Louisiana.     Good    loca- 
tions yield  a  liar\est  of 
dollars,  but  even  the  poorest  places 
pay  big   profits.     You  can   make 
money  anywhere   you   can  get  8 
square  feet  of  space.     How  much 
you    make    is   up   to   you.     The 
inoiipy  is  in  the  machine — 
You  simply  need  to  work  it  out. 
This  machme  makes  delicious  pop- 
corn Crispettes— the  new— enticing 
— appetizing  confection.     Everybody 
likes  them.    Better  than  popcorn  balls 
or  crackerjaclc.     Made  by  special  secret 
process  known  only  to  users  of  machine. 
.Sets  competition  crazy.    Successful   imita- 
tion impossible. 

Fascinating  Business 
For  Hustlers 

Yoiiropportanlty  has  nrrived  — Don't  let  it  get  away.  You've 
been  wilting  >our  chiiuce  toniHke  a  "cleHn  up."  It's  here 
—Think  of  the  money  you  can  m:ike  at  resorts,  parks,  fairs, 
circuses,  carnivals,  amusement  halls.  In  corridors  or  picture 
shows,  on  corners,  in  small  stores  or  windows,  i  tc.  Think  how 
liberally  people  spend  when  they're  out  for  ii  good  time.  A  nickel  for 
Crispettes  is  nothing.  Childnii,  parents- even  the  old  folks  like 
Crispettes.  Ynu  can  make  them  at  home  if  you  wish,  then  joli  them  to 
ccinfodioiicrs.  gror. MS.  di'pot  stands,  otr.  Fii-ld  is  bi<r— profits  iiniiirnsi'.  Each  nirlifl  sliows 
aliiiiist  ftiar  ci-nts  pn.tits.  Mnrhino  siiiiph— i^asy  to  operate.  Knll  diiortions  with  earli  mn- 
rhini^.  Reinnnbcr — iiiaiiy  a  fnrtun' was  iii.Tdc  in  fivo  rnnt  piocrs.  Crisp'ttcs  soil  for  5r. 
fiet  thohi'.;.  oasy  inoiuy  Anyhow,  write  me  for  particidals  Look  over  the  proposition 
— 800  wlial  tiiere  is  in  it  for  you. 

Address   W.  Z.  LONG,  588  High  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


li    iii-l  salislartory.   rcliirii  il.     Ilaus    Iiii" 
proved     'lip      lop       Dupllratoi-      willi 
Dansro  "  ftiled  Pairhincnt  Back  nc;:a- 
tivc  roll    i.s  the  result  of  'i'  years'  ex- 
perience, and  is   used    and  endorst^d 
hy  thousands  of  liusiness  houses  and 
individuals       pm  copies  from  pen  - 
1^    written   and  .'lO  copies  from  typc- 

■^^^^^^^^^^^^■^'  perfect  ('(unpUte  Dnplica-  4JC 
■ap  size,  price  $7  .'.0  le;s  discount  33  1-3  per  cent,  net  "C** 
C  P.  D.*rs  l»fPI.I('»TOII  (•(».    Onus  llldi-.    lit  4ohn  SI,  >.  Y. 
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KEI.IX 


The  Safe  Investment  of 
Your  Money 

In  considering  the  investment  of  your 
money  the  very  first  requirement  is  the 
security  of  the  principal.  There  are  other 
features,  of  course,  but  fundamental 
security  is  foremost.  The  proper  selec- 
tion of  an  investment  bond  which  has 
this  primary  qiialihcation  retiuires  techni- 
cal knowledije.  Naturally  and  necessarily 
the  experienced  banker,  whose  constant 
business  it  is  to  investigate  securities  of 
all  kinds,  is  possessed  of  this  technical 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  investment  of 
funds,  and  will  state  your  requirements  in 
the  way  of  interest  return,  maturitv ,  and 
amount,  we  will  Ije  pleased  to  send  you 
our  latest  circular  containing  a  list  of  well 
secured  bonds. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  AA-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits, 


$23,000,000 
178,000,000 


JUSTOILi 


-rour  sewing  machine 
with  "3-in-One;"  then 
just  watch  it  run  I 
This  wonderful, 
|labor-sa ving  oil 
makes  machine  sew- 
ing delightfully  easy.  It  prevents  rust, 
cleans  out  dirt  and  grease,  keeps  all  parts 
in  perfect  order.  Trial  bottle  sent  FREE  |^., 
by  3-lN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY, 42  VH.  Broad  iK"* 
way.  New  York  City.  3-in-()ne  is  sold  at  all 
stores  —  trial  size   loc;'  Household   size   Soc. 
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— away  with  suspenders  and  helts 


Learn 
Hip-Fil" 
Comfort 


Adopt  the  only 

practical  and    hygienic    way 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 

Suspenders  are  uncdUifortabU"— un- 
gainly-- the.v  druK  —  they  make  men 
stoop- they  make  them  round  shoul- 
dered—the.v  tear  off  buttons. 

Helts  are  stiff  -bindinK—unhealthful. 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 

rill'  ■  •invisible  ■  tmiiser,  "pporterentirelv  eliminates  sus- 
penders and  belts -Hives  tie rfeet  c.ini fort— perfect  neBt- 
ness—  perfect  bodily  freedom  at  all  times,  under  all  oir- 
<niiistan<'eN.  Can't  slip.  Can't  bind.  Can't  work  out  of 
adiustment.  Takes  all  weiuht  and  pressure  off  the  shoul- 
ders. Has  elastic  over  hi|is  and  baek--v  ielils  to  everv 
movement  -pres-^uro  Kentle  and  evenly  distributed;  acts 
ns   an  abdominal  supporter 

.>«A\|-r.\KV     rOOl,     MKIIVICKAIII.K. 
Thousands  in  use,  nil  uivini;  perlect  satisf.iet  ion- no  bov 
or    man    will    wear  suspenders    or   belts   after    wearini:    a 
■Ilip-I' it."    II  >«iii-  liillor   III-    (loiiier   raniMil    niii>- 

l>l>  .^oii.  seiul  wiiUl  iii<>:tN >  iiikeii   eoinroi-f abl V 

!il»o»e      hl|>N     iiiiilei-     IroiiNei'N.     :i<-c<>iii|>iiiil<>il     liV 
iiioiD'.T  <ir(li>r    for    1*  r,   itiiti    «e    f«lll    |iri>iii|tl  l.y   fill 
.XMir  ortlfr. 
SatiMfaction     Guaranteed 

or  Money  Refunded 
For  men  with  Ini-,:,'  prtttnnlnu;  atidn* 
tiuMi    ri><)iiirii)E    more  tli.-ia  nribnary 
■upport.wi'  ninki*  AOt>i)il>iiintioii  Ir.ui- 
srr  nn<!  9t<>iani-h  supp.irtor   Pi  ii',.$l  .50 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand   St..  New  'Vork 

Tnil.MH.      I),.:il..|.,,     nii.l    Si. I.'     I.iii.- 
SuKniii.-ii    ni.'    iin  it  "I    t.>    vvnlo   in. 


convoyanoe,  save  those  in  possession  of  the 
authorities.  The  district  was  thinly  popu- 
lated bj-  dispirited  colonists,  out  of  whom 
all  energy,  all  interest  in  life  seemed  to  ha\"e 
been  crusht  by  poverty,  by  the  terrible 
winters,  by  the  weight  of  the  limitless  in- 
hospitable distances,  by  the  weary  stretch 
of  sterile,  uninhabited  steppe. 

To  escape  by  China  was  impossible,  as  in 
China  IMiss  Schkolnik  would  still  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Russian  Government, 
and  would  infallibly  be  rearrested  long  be- 
fore she  had  reached  Peking.  Her  only 
hope  'wa*  in  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
But  that  was  far  away,  and  meanwhile  she 
had  to  endure  horrors.  The  Governor  of 
the  prison  "was  a  brute  who  delighted  in 
having  the  prisoners  flogged.  The  wardens, 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  Russians 
exiled  to  such  a  dismal  and  inhuman  wilder- 
ness, drank  heavily.  The  dirt  and  disorder, 
the  bad  food  and  the  worse  sanitation  would 
quickly  injure  the  strongest  phj^sique. 
Finally  Miss  Schkolnik  fell  ill  of  a  disease 
which  imperatively  demanded  an  operation. 
Her  illness  led  to  her  seeing  the  state  of 
things  in  the  prison  hospital.  It  W'as  a 
small  room,  but  convicts  suffering  from  all 
kinds  of  diseases  were  crowded  together  in 
it.  Infectious  cases  were  mixed  with  the 
other  cases,  while,  to  crown  all,  there  was 
actualh^  no  physician  in  the  prison,  only 
a  feldsher,  or  old  soldier  with  a  smattering 
of  chemistry  and  a  rough  idea  of  ho"w  to 
bandage  wounds. 

But  this  sickness,  which  Miss  Schkolnik 
thought  w^ould  be  the  end  of  her,  proved 
her  salvation.  She  had  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Irkutsk  prison-hospital  in  order  that 
the  operation  might  be  performed.  A  few- 
months  after  the  operation  was  performed 
she  managed  to  get  away  at  eleven  o'clock 
one  morning,  drest  in  boy's  clothes,  and 
with  her  hair  cut  short.  At  night  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  escape  owing  to 
the  strictness  with  which  the  hospital  was 
guarded,  so  she  slipt  away  at  the  most 
unlikely  hour  of  the  tw^enty-four.  The 
alarm  was  raised  five  minutes  after  she  had 
gone;  and  a  close  search  Avas  made  for  her 
in  the  town.  On  reaching  a  friend's  house 
she  changed  into  woman's  dress — she  got 
the  dress  which  she  was  wearing  when  she 
spoke  to  me.  A  close  watch  was  kept  by 
the  police  on  the  one  railway  station. 
Warders  and  detectives  who  knew  her  per- 
sonally scrutinized  the  one  or  t-wo  trains 
which  passed  through  daily.  Consequently 
she  had  to  remain  hidden  for  a  whole  month 
in  Irkutsk.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
escaped  to  Dalny  and  Nagasaki,  where  she 
embarked  on  board  a  steamer  for  Genoa. 


HE  AVERTS   LABOR  WARS 

T  F  there  were  a  half  dozen  international 
-*■  peacemakers  as  successful  as  Uncle 
Sam's  national  peacemaker,  the  builders 
of  battle-ships,  armored  cruisers,  torpedo 
boats,  and  submarines  would  have  to  con- 
vert some  of  their  huge  plants  into  mills 
for  manufacturing  structural  steel,  or  else 
lei  them  fall  into  disuse  and  succumb  to 
corrosion.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  scores 
of  other  w^ll-kno-wn  exponents  of  inter- 
national peace  would  have  plenty  of  time 
to  talk  about  other  good  movements  were 
a  few  men  like  Charles  P.  Neill.  United 
States  Labor  Commissioner,  given  author- 
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ity  to  settle  disputes  between  the  Powers, 
if  all  the  New  York  Tribune  says  about 
him  is  true.  Commissionor  Xeill  is  the 
official  peace-dove  who  flies  in  between 
labor  and  capital  when  these  mighty  in- 
dustrial forces  are  threatening  war,  and  he 
has  emerged  from  some  bitter  conflicts 
with  the  thanks  of  both  sides  as  a  reward. 
He  first  attracted  wide  attention  by  his 
part  in  settling  the  great  anthracite  coal 
strike  in  1902.  In  1907  he  mediated  be- 
tween the  miners  and  operators  in  the 
Nevada  coal  strike,  and  still  another  ex- 
ample of  his  usefulness  was  pres(>nted  in 
the  report  made  by  him  and  James  B. 
Reynolds,  depicting  the  shocking  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  some  of  the  big  meat 
packing-houses  in  Chicago,  immediately 
following  the  publication  of  Sinclair's 
novel,  "The  Jungle,"  which  brought  the 
matter  under  the  eyes  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Reviewing  his  career,  The  Tribune 
says : 

Much  of  the  work  of  Commissioner  Neill 
necessarily  is  of  a  confidential  nature  and  is 
not  revealed  in  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  the  re- 
sults have  been  so  obvious  that  he  stands 
out  preeminently  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  industrial  peace  in  the  country. 
Sharing  this  distinction  with  Dr.  Neill  is 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  presiding  judge  of  the 
^■'ourt  of  Commerce,  who  has  acted  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  a  mediator 
in  a  number  of  controversies. 

Dr.  Neill's  whole  career  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Labor  seems  peculiarl3'  to  have  been  a  most 
perfect  preparatory  course  to  fit  him  for 
the  responsibilities  of  his  present  position. 
He  fairly  fits  into  the  office,  possessing 
every  qualification  and  added  abilities  be- 
sides. Both  by  nature  and  training  he  is 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Born  in  Illinois,  in  1865,  the  future 
"strike-fixer"  was  taken  to  Texas  by  his 
parents  five  years  later.  He  now  prides 
himself  on  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Te.xan,  and 
in  fact  was  known  in  college  as  "The  Tall 
Mesquite  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Down  in 
the  Lone  Star  State  in  the  days  when  it 
was  the  edge  of  civilization  he  made  his 
start  as  a  wage-earner  in  a  private  bank 
and  won  his  way  to  a  responsible  position. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  young  Neill  de- 
cided that  he  would  "go  through  college." 
Six  years  later  he  graduated  from  George- 
town University,  summa  cum  laudc,  in  a 
class  of  112  men,  the  second  student  in 
fifty  years  to  win  such  honors.  He  Avon 
seven  out  of  eight  medals  offered  during 
his  time  at  Georgetown,  and  probably  failed 
to  win  the  eighth  because  he  didn't  com- 
pete. Such  was  the  brilliancy  of  Dr.  Neill's 
college  career. 

Prior  to  entering  Georgetown  L'niversity, 
where  he  graduated  in  1891,  Dr.  Neill 
studied  at  Notre  Dame  University,  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  with  pri\ate 
tutors.  Subsequent  to  his  graduation  at 
Georgetown  he  took  post-graduate  studies 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  latter  in- 
stitution in  1897. 

Dr.   Neill  was   appointed   instructor  of 


ARROW 

Collars  and  shirts 

OOF'T  finished  for  Suninier  wear. 
^  ''Nassau,"  a  particularly  good-fit- 
ting outing  collar,  and  Arrow  Shirts  in 
fast  colorings  and  uncommon  patterns. 

Collars,   2f(>r2oc.  Shirts,  $1.50  &,  $;^.00 

.Send  f-.r  booklets.  CLLKTT.  PKABODV  \  COMPANY.   Ktl   River  .Stn-ot,    TKOV,   N.  V.    , 


iei2.  BYC.P.  a  CO..  N.V. 


When  You 
Drink 


\iO\vAofttov^ 


II 


it  is  like  going  high  up  in  ihe  cool  mountains  and  dipping  the  sparkling  water  right 
out  of  nature's  bubbling  spring  I  Londonderry  is  good  (or  you.  It  refreshes  you  —  that 
is  its  highest  virtue.  It  is  good  for  you  physically.  It  is  light.  Drink  Londonderry 
regularly  for  a  while,  and  you  will  remark  a  new  feeling  of  vigor  and  bodily 
freshening.  As  a  table  water  it  heads  the  list  of  American  Waters  and 
excels  the  imported.  Incidentally,  it's  a  royal  blender — it  mellows  the 
rich  flavor  of  the  liquor. 

Sparkling  (effervescent)   in   three  table  sizes.     Plain   (still) 

-,  in  half  gallon  bottles,  and  other  sizes  if  desired.     If  you  have 

^^        difficulty  obtaining  Londonderry  locally,    write  us,    and  we 

I     will  see  that  you  are  supplied  at  regular  retail  prices, 

LONDONDERRY  UTHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO..  Nzishua.  N.  H. 
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Back  to  Nature^s 
Food 


With  the  Summer  days  comes  a  desire  for 
closer  contact  with  Nature  and  for  a  simpler, 
more  rational  diet.  When  you  get  back  to 
Nature  you  will  want  to  get  back  to 
Nature's  food.  A  dainty,  delicious  delight 
for  the  Summer  days  is 

Shredded 
Wheat 
Biscuit 

and  Blackberries 

or  other  berries  served  with  milk  or  cream.  It 
means  health,  strength  and  Summer  joy. 
Shredded  Wheat  is  a  simple,  natural  ele- 
mental food  ^containing  no  yeast,  baking 
power,  or  chemicals  of  any  kind — just  pure 
wheat  made  digestible  by  steam-cookmg, 
shredding  and  baking  into  crisp  golden 
brown  Biscuits. 

Nothing  so  wholesome  and  nourishing  and  nothing 
so  easy  to  prepare.  Because  of  its  Biscuit  form 
and  its  porous  shreds.  Shredded  Wheat  is  the 
only  breakfast  cereal  that  combines  naturally  with 
berries  and  other  fresh  fruits. 
Heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore 
crispness  and  then  cover  with  blackberries  or 
other  berries.  Serve  with  milk  or  cream  and 
sweeten  to  suit  the  taste. 

TRISCUIT  is  the  Shredded  Wheat,  wafer,  a  crisp,  tasty 
toast  eaten  with  butter,  soft  cheese  or  marmalades.  A 
delicious  snack  for  the  camp  or  the  bungalow — for 
picnics  or  excursions  on  land  or  sea. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life  — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  thitr  hcticfit. 


arm  Mortgages 

Vii.-tfffft' fl  liy  finiiirlftl  ronditions  and 
yitlilinj'  6:i  iirl.  our  First  Faun  MoiteaKctt 
ftic  most  dcsiralilt'  itiviBtinnits.  Send  for 
txidklrt  "A"  and  livi  <.f  utTcriii^cs. 


LJ  LarKJcr k Co  Grand  forkf^ND. 


Genuine  Rubber  Tire  Fob 

with  wheil center, 35c.  Tiru fob  1  inly  loc. 
Auto  wheel  and  tire  jiapcr  weight.  25c. 
K  ublxT  tire  on  i)ost  card,  10c.  .Send  coin 
or  stamps.  Quantity  prices  with  special 
letterinR.  AGENTS  send  for  catalogue  of 
complete  line  of  ruljber  novelties.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Thf>  Onklnnd  AdvcrlUInK  <'o.. 
Dt-pl.  K  Akron,  O. 


political  economy  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  in  Washington  in  1895, 
assistant  professor  in  1897,  and  full  pro- 
fessor in  1900.  During  the  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  university 
Dr.  Neill  took  an  active  interest  in  civic 
matters,  being  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  a  member  of  the  Civic  Federation.  In 
1902  he  was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  assistant  recorder  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission.  Subsequently  he 
was  recorder  in  the  Alabama  coal  strike 
arbitration. 

Dr.  Neill  has  been  always  an  active  ad- 
vocate of  better  laws  to  protect  children 
and  women  who  labor.  His  crusade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  behalf  of  the  child 
toilers  resulted  in  numerous  practical  re- 
forms. He  spent  three  summers  in  Europe 
iiuestigating  economic  conditions  and 
studying  the  various  phases  of  the  great 
problem  of  harmonizing  labor  and  capital, 
all  the  time  paying  much  attention  to  the 
child  worker.  That  Washington,  the  na- 
tion's capital,  is  now  almost  a  model  city 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  children 
is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Neill, 
who  is  a  man  of  broad  human  sympathies 
and  has  the  ability  to  make  statistics  tell 
a  forceful  story. 

Personall.v,  Dr.  Neill  is  a  man  who  in- 
spires confidence  at  once,  a  feature  which 
is  a  potent  factor  in  his  wonderful  work. 
Standing  over  six  feet  tall,  he  radiates 
frankness  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  His 
handclasp  is  cordial  and  his  manner  alto- 
gethe'r  attractive.  He  has  the  appearance 
of  a  man  who  will  listen  to  your  trouble  and 
give  you  justice.  No  doubt,  his  pleasing 
personality  has  much  to  do  with  his  success 
as  a  peacemaker.  He  does  not  look  like  a 
man  who  would  fight — but  he  is. 

Keen  in  sociological  matters,  Dr.  Neill 
has  been  sent  on  many  governmental  mis- 
sions to  get  at  the  truth  in  perplexing  situ- 
ations. He  has  investigated  immigration 
conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  gone 
down  in  a  coal  mine  to  get  facts  first-hand, 
has  tried  to  eradicate  alley  slums  in  Wash- 
ington, has  done  innumerable  things  in- 
volving social  economics,  but  essentially  he 
is  undoubtedly  the  foremost  diplomat  the 
industrial  world  has  known. 

Disputes  between  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees involving  the  probability  of  a  strike 
are  settled  either  through  mediation  or  ar- 
bitration. In  case  of  mediation  Commis- 
sioner Neill  acts  as  a  sort  of  go-between, 
whereas  arbitration  is  a  quasi-judicial  pro- 
cedure. Power  to  invok(>  these  two  means 
of  settling  controversies  affecting  railway's 
and  their  employees  engaged  in  railroad- 
train  service  is  given  in  a  Federal  law  com- 
monlj^  known  as  the  Ertlman  Act.  The 
law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  thir- 
teen years,  but  only  within  the  last  five 
years  has  it  been  utilized  to  any  extent. 
Both  employee  and  employee  urge  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Frdman  Act,  and  very  often 
both  ask  for  mediation  or  arbitration. 

According  to  Government  statistics, 
forty-seven  strikes,  in\-olving  163,050  men 
and  505,880  miles  of  railroad,  wore  settled 
in  six  years  through  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
missioner. These  figures  show  to  some 
extent  the  operations  imder  the  Erdman 
Act,  but  do  not  reflect  all  that  Dr.  Neill 
accomplished.    We  read  on: 


Do  You  Drink 

CARBONIC 
WATER  ? 


Then  Why  Not 
Make  it  in  Your  '^■-  P) 
own  Home  with 
the  English 


"PRANA"  SYPHON  ? 


Ensures  purity. 
Made  in  two  minutes. 
A  child  can  charge  it. 

A  soda  water  fountain  in  your  own  home 
by  following  book  of  formulas  for  summer 
drinks,  which  will  be  mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest, mentioning  this  paper. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers,  druggists, 
jewelers,  sportitig  goods,  etc, 

"Prana'*  Carbonic  Syphon  Company 

92  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


"SmiletHappy" 

but  don't  try  it  withoutgettingr  Marshall  P.  Wilder's 
new  book—"  Smiling 'Round  the  World  "—the  best 
thing  since  Mark  Twain's  "  Tnnocents  Abroad."' 
Wilder's  tour  around  the  world  gave  him  a  great 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  funny  things  people 
do  and  say.  You  see  ten  times  as  much  as  if  you 
went  with  any  one  else,  and  Wilder  keeps  vou  laugh- 
ing all  the  way.  It's  full  of  world-wide  laughs,  its 
'•  a  merry-go-round  of  fun." 

Abundantly  Illustrated.     Price,  $1.50 


FUNK    &    WACNALLS     COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


M 


Prevented  -Stopped 

OTHERSTLI/S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steanisnip  Companies 
running  south  and  nianv  Transatlantic  lines. 

Three  years  as:o  Mr.  Jlothersill  gave  a  personal  de- 
monstration of  nis  remedy  on  the  English  Channel, 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  en- 
dorsement from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as 
Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliff,  and  hosts  of 
doctors,  bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  frotn 
personages  of  international  renown — people  we  all 
Know— together  with  much  other  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  are  contained  in  an  attractive  book- 
let which  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  your  name  _ 
and  address.  " 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine,  ^ 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50c  ' 
box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours,  Ji.oo  box  for  a 
Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps  Mother- 
sill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  wholesaler.  If  you 
have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine,  send  direct  to  the 
MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO..  364  Scherer  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Fans,  Milan,  Hamburg. 
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Every  sort  of  dispute  has  been  encoun- 
tered, including  differences  over  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  two  contro- 
versies on  Southern  roads  involving  the 
race  question.  However,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  where  the  arbitra- 
tion award  has  been  repudiated,  altho  there 
have  been  cases  of  disputes  over  different 
interpretations  of  the  findings. 

Under  the  pro\isions  of  the  Erdman  Act. 
controversies  involving  engineers,  firemen, 
conductors,  trainmen,  switchmen,  and 
telegraphers  are  the  only  ones  that  come 
within  the  scope  of  legal  mediation  or  ar- 
bitration. It  is  provided  that  wliere  there 
is  danger  of  interstate  traffic  being  inter- 
rupted, either  the  emplojer  or  the  em- 
ployee, or  both,  may  appeal  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  use 
their  friendly  offices  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  The 
two  officials  can  not  act  on  their  own 
initiative,  l)ut  must  wait  to  be  asked. 

Ante-mediation  steps  are  about  the  same 
in  each  instance.  A  dispute  arises,  perhaps 
over  wages,  or  the  violation  or  misunder- 
standing of  some  contract;  a  local  com- 
mittee of  the  employees  involved  takes  up 
the  matter,  and  from  there  the  issue  will 
go  to  the  general  committee  for  adjust- 
ment. Finally,  the  grievance  reaches  the 
national  organization,  and  a  grand  officer, 
as  he  is  called,  does  business  directly  with 
the  road  or  roads.  If  the  grand  officer  is 
tmable  to  effect  a  settlement  that  is  satis- 
factory, the  question  of  a  strike  is  referred 
back  to  the  employees  themselves,  usuallj- 
a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  organization 
being  taken. 

Generally  the  aid  of  the  mediators  is  in- 
voked before  the  employees  vote  to  strike, 
but  sometimes  the  dispute  reaches  a  crit- 
ical stage  before  either  side  courts  inter- 
vention in  the  shape  of  mediation  or  arbi- 
tration. It  is  usually  after  a  strike  has  been 
voted  and  the  situation  has  become  acute 
that  mediation  is  sought.  After  one  party 
to  the  controversy  has  appealed  for  media- 
tion the  mediators  tender  their  services  to 
the  other  side,  and,  if  accepted,  begin  at 
once  to  smooth  out  the  differences. 

It  is  a  tangled  situation  that  the  medi- 
ators find,  as  a  rule,  as  probably  the  wrangle 
has  extended  over  weeks,  and  each  side  has 
been  obstinate  and  stubborn  in  the  ex- 
treme. Usually  when  they  take  up  the 
dispute,  both  employer  and  employee  have 
made  every  concession  they  regard  possible. 
It  is  a  task  for  a  ^vizard.  But  it  is  a  hard 
problem  that  Dr.  Neill  likes  best. 

Resourcefulness  is  always  essential  in 
these  controversies.  The  Commissioner 
listens  to  both  sides,  and  then,  Uke  a  good 
mother  trying  to  settle  a  quarrel  between 
her  two  sons,  he  suggests  terms  of  peace. 
He  hears  all  parties  confidentially  and 
never  brings  them  together  until  an  agree- 
ment is  reached.  Occasionally  his  aim  is 
to  bring  about  arbitration,  but  in  most 
cases  he  works  for  a  private  settlement, 
and  in  many  instances  the  terms  agreed 
upon   are   never   divulged    to   the   public. 


Plenty  on  Hand. — Servant — "  Please, 
sir,  there's  a  man  at  the  door  with  a  bill." 

Mr.  Owens — "  Tell  him  we  are  well 
supplied." — Boston  Transcript. 


*f 


1^-  eSam 


Li/e,  /finoccncr.  7{ea/?/; 
^/ow  /roj?}  my  Coam'sros}' 
cocfKs  -  a  sp/cnc/ta/riiui/e 
/o  Ja/mo/ii'c'j/fcaa^i^i/tf/ 
f/ua/ihcs.  Cowp/exion 
pcrAc^io/t  /rom  oanyAood 
i/;rom/ooa^  ouia(/c ,  ^//rm/s 
^oJiit/c  ana  Ja///io/iie. 
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How  Palmolive  Alone 

Works  These  Cleansing 
and   Beautifying  Wonders 

How  It  Differs  From  Any  Other 


Palmolive  has  been  termed  the  Different  Soap. 
It  has  a  right  to  be  so  named  because  it  //  un- 
like any  other  soap  ever  made. 

When  we  learned  that  Palm  and  Olive  oils 
were  responsible  for 
the  wondrous  complex- 
ions of  the  most  famous 
historical  beauties,  we 
sent  to  the  far-away 
land  of  palm  and  olive 
groves  for  these  oils. 
Then  we  learned  to 
blend  them  in  soap, 
making  countless  im- 
provements and  finally 
realizing  an  Ideal  —  a 
perfect  soap — after  37 
years  of  striving. 


A    Generous    Jar    of 

Palmolive  Cream 

FREE 

Just  send  us  a  band 
from  a  cake  of  lalm- 
olive  Soap  and  we  will 
send  a  sample  facsim- 
ile jar  of  this  beauty- 
bringing  face  cream. 
Pure  and  white;  pene- 
trating, cleansing  and 
softening  every  pore  of 
the  skin.  Made  from 
our  own  formulainonr 
own  factory.  Used  with 
Palmolive  Soap,  com- 
plexion improvement 
is  at  once  noticeable. 

Your  druggist  will 
heartily  recommend 
Palmolive  Cream. 


Price  50c 


Oriental   Oils 

The  Olive  and  Palm 
oils  alone  give  Palm- 
olive its  delicate  green 
hue.  No  other  soap 
inaker  has  yet  been  able 
to  reproduce  the  amaz- 
ing qualities  these  ex- 
pensive oils  and  their 
scientific  blending  give 
to  Palmolive.  //  it  more 
than  mere  soap.  [224] 


Palmolive' s  dainty  odor  delights  every  user. 
No  other  soap  is  so  pure,  so  effective  in  cleans- 
ing and  beautifying  tlie  skin.  No  other  soap 
can  accomplish  what  Palmolive  does.  Its  sooth- 
ing, invigorating  qualities  have  made  Palmolive 
a  household  word  in  ten  million  homes. 

A  Creamy  Lather  in  Hard  Water 

Because  most  soaps  will  lather  well  in  soft 
water  only,  Palmolive  has,  by  thousands  of 
experiments  and  improvements,  been  made  to 
lather  perfectly  in  harJ  water  also. 

Let  Palmolive  Lessen  Soap  Bills 

We  have  a  machine  that  crushes  thirty  tons 
of  pressure  upon  every  cake  of  Palmolive. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  soap  in  each  cake,  caus- 
ing it  to  remain  firm  even 
when  worn  to  a  wafer. 
Thus  Palmolive  lasts 
much  longer  than 
others. 

Send  tivo  2-cent 
stamps  for  sam- 
ple and  free 
booklet,  ''The 
Easy  If 'ay  to 
Beauty." 

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co 

516  Fowler  Street  -^—^  ^  , 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  ^^^  Pnce  15c 


For  ^G  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cusiomees 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservatit* 
methods.  First  mortgaga  loans  of  t2U0  and  np 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
I  perauD&l  ioTestl^tJoa.  Plcms*  Mk  for  Lokd  Lift  >o.  7  ]  | 
|2S  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savinK  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan* 


The   Correct   Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— coml>ines    strrn^h 
with  lijiitness:  jracc  and  finish  with  TOinpact- 
ness.    Quality  of  material  and  construction  Etve 
durability.     It  eiii)x)dies  the  practical  sujjestions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'   manutactiirins 
e.Tin-ricnce.      Send  for  illustrated    descriptive 
catalogue   B  giving  the  names  of  many  prominent  users. 

The  Melilbacli  SadJie  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

IIpmIkmn  :iii<I  KmI  IiiiiiI<-n  ■•'iiriil'^lK'd 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  f(ir  (iiir  ilhistrated  boiiklet.     I'Vcf. 


COLLEGE  SITE 

AddressTREEHOLME  PARK, CHAPPAQUA,  WEST- 
CHESTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  forparticulars  rela- 
tive to  one  of  the  most  desirable  college  sites  in  tlic  I^ast. 
40  acres.  Elevation  .^80  feet.  Directly  in  the  high  altitude, 
pure  air  belt  of  Chappaqua.  lilankecs  for  summer  nights. 
Completed  roads  built  upon  solid  rock  on  the  hills.  Splen- 
did views.  Walks  and  roads  beautifully  shrubbed  and 
shaded  by  native  forest  trees.  Magiiificent  level  for  cam- 
pus. Water  supply  forming  aa  artificial  Uke,  if  desired, 
"An  hour  from  New  York." 
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Aelual  phiilngroplilc  reprudiictlon  of  thf 
imi  fjmiiinr  Porto  liico  Smokers 

Box  of  IVJVJ 


\ 


Ik[ofiia)SM(%EES 


I  Must  Limit  You 
to    ONE    BOX 


X 


I^one   Less    Than  5 '/   Inches  Long 
Express  Charges:  Fully  Prepaid 

In  making  my  regular  lo  and  i;  cent  Porto 
Kitan  cigars,  tnere's  always  some  leaf  left 
that" s  a  triHe  too  short.  This  I  make  into 
I'ORTO  RICO  SMOKERS-;^^  ins.  long, 
some  a  bit  longer.  The  same  tobacco  with 
the  rich,  nutty,  satisfyinjj  flavor  that  goes 
into  cigars  I  get  over  5  times  as  much  for 
goes  into  these  PORTO  RICO  SMOKERS. 
The  only  difference  is  in  tlie  looks.  Most 
of  the  SMOKERS  are  snapped  up  by  my 
regular  customers,  who  eagerly  await  this 
opportunity  of  getting  for  2W  cents  each 
c  igars  made  from  the  same  tobacco  which  I 
put  into  my  10  and  i^  cent  cigars.  The 
balance,  which  is  limited,  I  use  as  "  acquaint- 
ance-makers "  for  my  entire  line  of  cigars.  I 
can,  therefore,  sell  you  only  100  PORTO 
RICO  SMOKERS.  Sendyour  order  at  once 
if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Your  money  back  if  the  S\fOKERS 
don't  meet  your  expectations. 


No  orders  filled  after  August  6 


MORTON  R.  EDWIN.  68  West  125th  St..  New  York 

Make  alt  reniittancea  payable  to  Edwin  Cigar  Co. 


3Made-to-Measure    $C00 
Shirts  for  Men,  only  iJ — 

Man-tailored  throtiKhout.  I  guar- 
antee the  fit-or  refund  y(iur money. 
There'll  be  ni>  ugly  wrinkles  across 
the  front,  no  "pulling"  at  the 
shoulders,  as  in  ordinary  ready- 
made  Shirts;  but  they'll  be  Krace- 
ful,  lo(l^e,  cool  and  tasy-fittinK — 
just  solid  comfort  all  over,  and 
tlierelnie  the  very  thing  for  hot, 
Si  mnier  wear. 

A  (jMeat  array  of  stylish  Summer 
Shiitum>-—;iOO beautiful  patterns 
to  choose  from— the  season's 
choices!  we.ives  in  fnie  M.^d 
r,is. light  and  heavy*  Ixfords, 
and  handsome  Percales 

Write  today  for  the 
I-  KKK  parkage  o| 
;UI0   patterns 
then     m  a  l<  e 
your    scIjc- 
lions,  send 
nie     your 
measure- 
ments   (I 
show      you 
cxaitlyhow 
to     make 

ijicm),  and  in  a  few  days  you   will   know  what  real 
Sliirt  comfort  is, 

I  |irppa]rrhiir(>-l  lonll  iKiintii  in  t?    S.    I  ri'fliiKl  yiiiir 
iiiniiry  if  tlif  K"u<<a  nri'  Dot  fiilrroly  saliRfacloiT  ninl 
a>  ri'iiri  ti'iitp<l.      I  rcti-r  yii  to  nny  llniili  in  Troy. 
We  sure  to  write  at  once  for  mv  Catalogue  of  Collars, 
Neckwear  and  other  apparel  for  well-dressed  men— it's 
fiecmd  includes  diagramn  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles 
ol  men's  neckwear, 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  298  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Could  Not. — Shk — '■  ("an  you  manage  a 
typewriter?  " 

He — "  Xo.  I  married  one." — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


After  the  Nightmare.  —  One  of  the 
things  that  must  irritate  a  deh'gate  is  that 
when  he  gets  home  the  neighbors  think  he 
has  been  enjoying  a  nice  summer  vacation. 

— Washington  Star. 


Criticism. — "  I  am  going  to  put  some 
white  in  the  j'oke."  said  the  young  lady, 
referring  to  Iter  gown. 

."  Won't  that  scramble  it?  "  inquired  the 
young  man. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Soothing. — She — "  What  was  it  the 
choir  just  sang?  " 

IIk — "  From  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
gregation, I  think  it  must  have  been  some 
kind  of  a  lullaby." — Laughter. 


A  Prodigy. — Gabe — "  Has  Jones  a  good 
memory?  " 

Steve — "  Should  say  he  has.  Why, 
he  can  name  you  the  last  six  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Good  Aim. — "  I  met  your  father  last 
evening,  and  spoke  to  him  about  our  being 
married." 

"  Did  he  strike  you  favorably?  " 
"  Well,  not  exactly  favorably,  but  rather 
accurately." — Judge. 


Revenge. — Landlady — "  You  believe  in 
mustard  plasters,  doctor?  " 

M.D. — "  Rather  !  I  always  order  them 
for  patients  who  call  me  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  when  there's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  'em."— r/fc  Scalpel. 


His  Way. — Father  Knickerbockef — 
"  Gan't  you  stay  a  little  longer?  " 

Departing  Visitor — "  No.  Haven't  a 
red  cent  left." 

Father  Knickerbocker — "  Oh  !  Well, 
good-by." — Judge. 


Why? — S.M  ALL  Brother — "Air.  Sammy, 

are  you  a  baseball  playtT?  " 

Sister's    Beau — "  Xo,  Tommy." 
Small     Brother — "  Then  why  did  sis 

tell  me  you  weren't  so  much  of  a  catch?" 

—  Washington  7\'>>cs. 


Naturally. — "What  happens  when  you 
put  the  dollar  before  the  man?  '  bawled 
th(>  candidate. 

"  The  man  goes  after  it,"  answered  an 
old  farmer  in  the  crowd. — Louisville. 
Courier-JouriKil. 


A  Born  Candidate. — Willis — "  1  suppose 
you  think  that  l>aby  of  yours  will  become 
President  some  day." 

GiLLis — "  Maybe  not  I'resident,  but  he 
will  be  in  the  race  after  the  nomination  all 
right.  He  keeps  the  wliole  place  in  an 
uproar,  uses  indescribable  hmguage.  and 
•■an  go  without  sleep  lor  a  week."  Bmok- 
lijn  Life. 


A  Delightful  Vacation 
or  Week-Eud 

is  in  store  for  you  at  one  of 
the  many  summering  places, 
among  wooded  hills,  near 
quiet  bays,  or  along  the  surf, 
beaten  coast  of 

Long  Island 

The  most  distant  resorts  are 
reached  in  two  hours  from 
New  York,  and  the  enjoyment  awaiting  you — 
a  yachting  party,  a  plunge  in  the  stinging  surf,  a 
set  of  tennis,  a  round  of  the  links,  a  good  old 
fishing  trip,  and  a  hundred  other  pleasures,  will 
set  you  up  for  days  to  come. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  these  summering  places,  and  show 
you  pictures  of  the  many  beauty  spots,  by  sending  the 
new  book,  "Lxing  Island  Resorti,"  mailed  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents  postage  by  the  General  Passenger  Agent,  Long 
Island   R.R.,  Room   322,  Pennsylvania  Station,  N.  Y. 

RANGER "  BICYCLES 

ave  i>nf>orted  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals:  Neiv  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
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others  ask  for  rheap  \\heels.  Otlier  rellalile 
muilels  from»12up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIACr.? 

XiTa\«.\, freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
■without  a  cent  in  advance.  DOXOTBl'Ya 
"bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  atiyoite^\.any 
^ price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  oj^er. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  If 'rite  it  now. 
TipCC  Coaster  Brake  RearWheels.larops, 
I  Irltv  parts,  and  sundries  ha//  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agreiits  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.      Write   tOwdaT. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Oept.  A.  172  CHICAGO 
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WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 

Of  New  Hampshire 

The  most  wonderful  mountain  Scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Glorious  air  that  acts 
like  a  miracle  on  tired  brains  and  jaded 
bodies.      Blankets  at  night. 

The  exhilaration  of  playing  on  golf  links 
and  tennis  courts  up 

NEAR  THE  CLOUDS 

Social  life  that  in  late  years  has  become 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  summer  season. 
The  most  perfect  summer  hotels  in  Amer- 
ica. Delightful  boarding  houses.  Express 
trains  from  New  York  with  through  Par- 
lor and  Sleeping  cars. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

Vacation  Bureau 
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Room  614,  South  Station,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  call  at 
City     1  icktt    Offirr.    1 7 1     Broadway,   New    York 
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The  Best  of  the  World's  Classics 

HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  (United  states  Senator  from  Massachusetts)  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

After  many  months  of  preparation,  we  definitely  announce  between   now  and    September   2,    1912,    we  will   accept 

the    publication    of  the   luxurious  subscription  edition  of  orders  at  $16.00. 

Lodge's   "Best  of  the  World's  Classics."     This    superb  This  is  an  opportunity  that  thousands  of  Digest  readers 

edition  is   made  in  choice  library  style,  exquisitely  illus-  will  be  interested  in,  because  "The  Best  of  the  World's 

trated,  and  beautifully  bound  in  three-quarter  Morocco.  Classics"  are  books  that  will  grace    the    shelves  of  any 

The    regular    price    of   this    edition    will    be     $25.00;  library,  and  is  the  literature  that  will  never  die. 


TEN  EXQUISITE  VOLUMES 

Three-quarter  Morocco,  Gilt  Tops,  Gold 

Lettering,  Extra 

Wide  Margins, 

Large  Type, 

Over  100 

choice 

Illustrations 


The  Cream  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature 
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These  Ten  Volumes 
Contain 

the  best  prose  from  what    Senator   Lodge 

believes  to  be  the  greatest    books    in    the 

world.     Altogether   220   AUTHORS  have 

been  drawn  upon,  every  one  of  which  may 

be  fairly  said  to  occupj'^  the  most  eminent 

places  in  the  world's  Hall   of  Fame.     The 

selection  has  been  the  result  of  careful  and 

mature  judgment  and    the  application  of 

rigid  rules  of  exclusion.  The  entire  field  of 

ancient  and    modern   literature    has    been 

searched    in    order  to  choose  for  the  great 

masters  a  list  of  what  is  really  best  in  the 

world's    hterature.     The  literature   of  all 

languages  has  been  drawn  upon,  but  works 

in  foreign  tongues  are  presented  in  English. 

Hundreds  of  biographical  and  explanatory 

notes  have  been  incorporated. 

No  pains  have  boen  spared  in  the  selection  of 
ilhistrations  suitable  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 
There  will  be  96  halftones  and  10  photogravure 
illustrations. 


The  Ten  Volumes  are  arranged 
by  countries  as  follows: 

VOL.  I  Introduction  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Greece.  \'OL.  II  Rome.  \OL.  Ill  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  VOL.  IV'  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
VOL  V  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  VOL.  VI 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  VOL.  VII  Continental 
Europe.  VOL.  VIII  Continental  Europe.  VOL. 
IX  America.      VOL.  X  America. 
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Mix  With  Berries 

In  the  morning  to  supply  a  delicious, 
nut-like  blend 


Or  Serve 

With  cream  and  sugar,  like  any 
cereal  food 


For  Supper 

Serve  like  crackers  in  a  bowl  of  milk 
—  an  ideal  bedtime  dish 


A  Million  Dishes  Daily 


Folks  now  enjoy  a  million  dishes  daily  of  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

Morning,    noon    and  night    they   eat   them   in   a 
dozen  different  ways. 

And  not  one  of  these  users   ever   tasted  a  cereal 
half  so  delightful  as  these. 

You    all    should    have    them.      Every    meal    this 
summer  can  be  bettered  by  them. 

Prof.  Anderson's  Gift 

These    curious   foods   are  a  basic   invention,  due 


to  Prof.  Anderson.     There    has    never    been    any- 
thing like  them. 

The  grains  are  steam  exploded,  to  eight  times 
normal  size.  Each  grain  is  filled  with  a  myriad  cells, 
each  surrounded  by  toasted  walls. 

All  the  food  granules  are  so  blasted  to  pieces 
that  digestion  acts  instantly. 

And  the  terrific  heat  gives  these  crisp,  porous 
grains  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

So  here  are  combined  the  most  delicious,  most 
digestible  cereals  known. 


Puffed  Wheat,  1  Oc         Puffed  Rice,  1 5c 

(  Except  in  Extreme  JVest) 

Don't  deny  yourself   these   daily  delights.     Don't     means     whole     grains     made     wholly    digestible, 
neglect  them — don't  forget  them.  They   are   like   fairy   wafers.     Tell   your   grocer 

They    are    always     ready.     And    every    serving     that  you  want  them  now. 

Th^  Quaker  O^^^^Onipany— Sole  Makers— Chicago 


For  Dinner 

Use  these  airy,  puffed  grain  wafers 
as  crisps  in  soup 
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Garnish  Ice  Cream 

With  them.       They  taste  like  nuts 
and  they  melt  in  the  mouth 


Girls  Use  Them 

In  home  candy  making  — use  them 
in  place  of  nuts  K'Soi'^ 
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THE  THIRD-PARTY  CALL 


NOT  A  "DRESS  PARADE,"  but  a  "fight  to  the  finish," 
is  what  we  are  going  to  have  thiafall,  declares  Senator 
Dixon,  campaign  manager  of  the  new  National  Pro- 
gressive Party,  whose  convention  has  been  called  to  meet  in 
Chicago  on  August  5;  and  editors  and  politicians  are  trying 
to  puzzle  out  what  the  finish  will  be.  At  present,  predictions 
range  freely  through  all  the  possibilities.  One  possible  develop- 
ment frequently  discust  is  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  poll 
enough  votes  to  prevent  any  candidate  having  a  majority  in 
the  Electoral  College,  thereby  throwing  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives — a  situation  which  actually  occurred 
eighty-eight  years  ago  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  John 
Quiney  Adams.  But  a  more  immediate  possibility  is  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Republican  electors  who  since  the 
Chicago  Coliseum  convention  have  been  counted  for  Taft  will 
actually  cast  their  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  Thus  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.),  a  paper  under  no  temptation  to  apply  rosy 
hues  to  the  third-party  prospect,  reports: 

"This  question  of  electors  is  really  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions for  the  Taft  people  and  is  by  all  odds  the  biggest 
problem  that  National  Chairman  Hilles  and  his  advisers  have 
to  tackle.  Many  in  Washington  expect  to  see  court  proceedings 
between  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  people  before  the  row  is  over, 
and  doubt  is  exprest  whether  even  a  judicial  decision  on  the 
question  would  clear  the  situation  except  perhaps  in  the  State 
where  the  decree  was  handed  down. 

"All  told,  there  are  close  to  100  electors  already  nominated 
who  are  Roosevelt  men,  but  whose  names  will  be  on  the  regular 
Republican  ticket.  Many  of  these  electors  have  said  flatly 
that  they  would  vote  for  Roosevelt,  and  most  of  the  others 
are  leaning  toward  that  course  of  action.  These  Roosevelt 
Republican  electors  were  selected  of  course  by  the  regular 
Republican  organizations  in  the  States  controlled  by  the  Roose- 
velt forces.  Now  that  President  Taft  has  been  nominated, 
the  leaders  in  control  of  some  of  these  State  organizations  refuse 
to  acknowledge  Mr.  Taft  as  the  regular  Republican  nominee 
and  assert  that  they  are  not  bound  to  support  Mr.  Taft. 

"This  situation  means  that  President  Taft  either  has  got  to 
run  his  chances  by  accepting  the  Roosevelt  electors  nominated 
by  the  regular  Republican  State  organizations  or  else  he  will 
have  to  put  an  independent  set  of  electors  in  the  field.  The 
nomination  of  an  independent  set  can  be  brought  about  by 
petition,  but  if  the  President  has  to  resort  to  this  course  he  will 
find  that  in  several  States  his  right  will  be  questioned  to  run  the 
independent  set  of  electors  under  the  heading  of  the  Republican 
party. 

"The  Roosevelt  State  leaders  in  control  of  the  State  organiza- 


tions will  contend  that  they  alone  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
name.  The  President  therefore  may  find  himself  obliged  to 
resort  to  court  proceedings  to  get  the  names  of  his  electors 
under  the  Republican  emblem. 

"The  Roosevelt  people,  on  the  other  hand,  in  several  States 
where  the  regular  Republican  organizations  have  chosen  electors 
favorable  to  the  Colonel,  are  planning  to  have  the  .same  sets  of 
electors  named  on  the  third  party,  or  Bull  Moose,  ticket.  The 
President's  friends  acknowledge  that  the  mix-up  will  be  frightful 
if  Mr.  Taft  is  obliged  to  nominate  separate  lists  of  ele<'tors 
in  addition  to  those  on  the  regular  Republican  ticket  and  those 
to  be  named  on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket." 

"W^ith  the  Iowa  Republican  convention  rejecting  a  Taft 
indorsement  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  cheering  Roosevelt  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  with  one  hundred  of  the  Republican 
nominees  for  electors  throughout  the  country  declaring  for 
Roosevelt  without  regard  to  electoral  instructions,  the  Colonel 
seems  to  have  found  the  nucleus  of  a  pretty  solid  Presidential 
campaign  to  begin  with,"  remarks  the  New  York  American 
(Dem.).  This  plan  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the  Roosevelt 
electors  on  the  Republican  ticket  is  justified  by  the  Progressives 
on  the  ground  that  the  Republican  nomination  was  stolen  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Chicago,  and  that  President  Taft  is  there- 
fore "not  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  rank  and  file."  Colonel 
Roosevelt  himself,  according  to  an  Oyster  Baj-  correspondent, 
declares  emphatically  that  "no  honest  man  who  was  put  on 
as  a  Republican  elector  at  the  primaries  last  spring  can  fail  to 
record  his  vote  against  Mr.  Taft."  But  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  protests  that  a  third  party  resorting  to  such  tactics 
can  not  afford  to  harp  on  high  moral  issues.     We  read : 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  third  party  after  this  plan  it  will  wear 
a  mask  in  the  States  where  it  is  strongest.  It  will  be  a  thing 
of  false  pretenses  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union.  It  will  not  have 
the  honesty  to  come  out  and  call  itself  the  Progressive  party 
wherever  the  Roosevelt  faction  possesses  the  Republican  party 
machinery.  There  is  dignity  in  a  bolt  for  the  sake  of  principles. 
But  there  is  no  dignity  in  calling  a  movement  a  bolt  for  the 
sake  of  principles  when  it  is  merely  a  factional  fight  for  the 
control  of  party  machinery.  The  third  party  won't  be  a  party 
at  all  if  the  Colonel  allows  the  interests  of  his  professional 
political  supporters  to  be  consulted  in  its  formation.  It  won't 
even  have  the  same  name  all  over  the  country.  It  will  be  part 
inside  the  Republican  party,  and  treacherously  there,  and 
part  outside  of  it.  It  will  be  part  under  cover  and  part  in  the 
open." 

While  the  regular  Republican  papers  like  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat   jeer   at   what    they   call    "Colonel    Roosevelt's 
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forlorn  hope"  ami  characterize  the  third-parly  activnities 
as  "shooting  in  the  air,"  and  while  the  Democratic  press  insist 
that  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  makes  another  pro- 
gressive candidate  on  a  third-party  ticket  Avorse  than  super- 
fluous, the  Roosevelt  papers  maintain  unfaltcrinf^ly  that  the 
only  hope  for  real  reform  lies  in  a  third  party.    "Wilson's  success 


now  ABOUT  ROOM  FOH  THK  LADY? 

• — Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe. 

means  the  perpetuation  of  the  Democratic  bosses,"  declares 
Mr.  Munsey's  Washington  Times,  "because  the  same  election 
that  would  carry  him  into  the  Presidential  chair  would  also 
carry  the  representatives  of  these  notorious  State  bosses  into 
Congress,  and  it  would  also  perpetuate  the  State  machines  of 
these  bosses  in  their  respective  commonwealths." 

The  convention  call  of  the  new  party,  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  forty  States,  is  addrest  "to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  without  regard  to  past  political  differences,  who,  through 
repeated  betrayals,  realize  that  to-day  the  power  of  the  crooked 
political  bosses  and  of  the  privileged  classes  behind  them  is 
so  strong  in  the  two  old  party  organizations  that  no  helpful 
movement  in  the  real  interests  of  our  country  can  come  out  of 
either." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  Indianapolis  Nexvs  (Ind.), 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  are  among  the  manj'  papers  which 
lightly  dismiss  the  new  party  as  a  one-man,  personally  conducted 
affair.  To  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  it  represents  "not 
pr()gressi\-e  Democracy,  but  Democracy  in  retreat,  seeking 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  strong  man." 

Turning  to  the  specific  issues  on  which  the  new  party  will  tako 
its  stand,  we  find  a  certain  lack  of  definiteness  and  detail  in  the 
statements  so  far  issued — a  condition  explained  by  the  Wash- 
ington Times  on  the  ground  that  the  movement  "deals  with 
moral,  not  political,  aspects,"  and  "is  too  big  to  be  hamp(>red 
by  considerations  of  mere  expediency."  "The  call,"  remarks 
the  C;hicago  Post,  approvingly,  "distinctly  refuses  to  delimit 
the  issues  upon  which  the  proposed  party  shall  be  formed." 
The  broad  i.ssue,  says  another  Roosevelt  pap(>r,  is  "whether 
government  is  to  be  a  privates  industry  or  a  public  enterprise." 
While  admitting  that  "a  'call'  is  not  a  plalforiii."  lli(>  Chicago 
Record-Herald  (Ind.)  warns  the  new  party  that  "it  must  start 
with  (le(init(>  id«^as  and  concrete  proposals."  Colonel  Roosevelt 
himself,  according  to  Oyster  Hay  c()rr«>spondents,  has  indicaled 
that  tile  high  cost  of  living,  tariff  revision,  and  trust  regulation 
will  figure  prominently  in  the  platform  wiien  it  is  constructed. 


An  Oyster  Bay  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing 
on  July  4,  quotes  him  in -part  as  follows: 

"Neither  platform  of  the  two  old  parties  shows  the  slightest 
comprehension  or  understanding  of  the  social  and  industrial 
movements  that  are  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  this 
(iovernment.  The  Democrats  as  well  as  the  Republicans  have 
taken  up  Avith  the  same  old  time-worn  policies  and  the  same 
battle-cries.  They  have  no  understanding  of  the  kind  of  move- 
ments that  all  serious,  thinking  people  are  dAveUing  upon  in 
these  times  of  social  and  industrial  unrest. 

"What  the  ncAv  P*rogressiAe  party  is  aiming  to  get  is  better 
conditions  of  life  for  the  ordinary  wage-earner  and  the  mass  of 
toilers.  Neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  party 
by  their  platforms  shoAV  anj'  disposition  to  get  at  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  time — the  high  cost  of  living — or  to 
make  anj'  effort  intelligently  to  understand  the  conditions  or  to 
ascertain  Avhat  the  facts  are  that  are  responsible  for  such  an 
unexampled  economic  condition." 

Some  of  the  anti-Bposevelt  papers  declare  that  the  new  party 
has  no  issue  to  present  except  the  issue  of  Roose\'eltism,  and 
that  to  coA^er  the  lack  it  is  trying  to  establish  proprietary  rights 
OA'er  the  Ten  Commandments  and  similar  moral  propositions 
Avhich,  as  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  remarks,  "would 
be  subscribed  to  by  every  citizen  out  of  jail."  "The  country 
is  quite  weary  of  the  'Stop  Thief  business  as  an  issue  in  itself," 
exclaims  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to  which  the  Washington 
Times  promptly  replies: 

"But  advices  from  the  country  are  quite  to  the  contrary 
and  justify  the  belief  that  AAith  The  Post  the  thought  is  fathered 
by  the  wish.  The  entire  campaign  of  1912  is  going  to  be  predi- 
cated upon  the  '  Stop  Thief '  issue  Avliich  was  created  at  Chicago, 
for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  the  people  intend  to 
force  that  as  an  issue.  It  Avas  their  right  to  rule  which  was  stolen, 
and  the  theft  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  rule  strikes  at  the  A^ery 
foundation  of  popular  government.  There  can  be  no  greater 
issue 

"The  country,  Avhich  means  the  people,  are  not  Aveary  of  the 
issue.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  just  beginning  to  take  it  up 
in  deadly  earnest.  After  they  have  recovered  their  stolen  rights 
and  driA'en  the  thie\'es  out  of  public  life  they  A\'iH  then  settle 
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A    MODKRN    PAUL    UllVEKK. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

down  to  a  consideration  of  how  they  wish  to  e.xercise  these 
rights— in  favor  of  high  tariff  or  free  trade,  in  favor  of  trust- 
busting  or  trust  regulation,  in  favor  of  the  Aldrich  banking 
system  or  against  it. 

"In  this  campaign  the  one,  big,  all-important  issue  is  to 
stop  the  thief.  It  is  an  issue  in  itself  and  the  people  are  not 
going  to  lose  sight  of  it." 
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A    SACRIFrCE    HIT. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  MinneapoUs  Journal. 


WELCOMING    THE    LITTLE    STRANGER. 

— Carter  in  the  Boston  Journal. 


HOME,   SWEET    HOMK. 


WORK  AND  WAGES  AT    LAWRENCE 

A  PICTURE  of  "life  that  is  a  cruel  struggle  for  bare 
subsistence,"  is  presented  in  Commissioner  Neill's 
report  upon  the  Lawrence  strike,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune. 
And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  describes  the  account  given  of 
conditions  in  the  New  England  mill  city  as  "a  sordid  tale,  told 
in  dollars  and  cents,  human  lives,  brutality,  official  incompetency, 
merciless  exploitation,  and  hunger."  The  full-time  earnings  of 
more  than  7,000  woolen-mill  emploj^ees  were  found  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  to  be  less  than  S7  a  week.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  the  normal  family  of  five  had  to 
supply  two  wage-earners.  Massachusetts  law  forbids  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen,  hence  many  mothers  of 
younger  children  must  arrange  for  the  care  of  their  little  ones  in 
the  country  or  with  neighboring  families  while  they  work.  It  is 
no  wonder,  declares  The  Tribune,  "that  a  slight  cut  in  the  wages 
of  people  living  like  these,  just  out  of  the  reach  of  starvation, 
caused  a  bitter  and  angry  contest."  Such  industrial  conditions 
"are  the  danger  spots  of  society  to-day,"  and  "when  anything 
happens  to  make  the  struggle  for  existence  harder  among  such 
workers,  revolutionary  agitators  like  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  receive  a  ready  hearing." 

The  report  on  the  Lawrence  strike  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  was  ordered  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Poindexter. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  the  press  as  thoroughgoing,  and  so  voluminous 
that  the  Senate  ordered  only  copies  enough  to  be  printed  for  the 
Senate  document-room.  Brief  summaries  and  excerpts,  how- 
ever, appear  in  the  daily  papers.  Three-fcv.rths  of  the  85,892 
inhabitants  of  Lawrence,  we  learn,  are  directly  dependent  upon 
the  mills  there.  The  conditions  under  which  these  60,000  earn 
a  livelihood  are  thus  set  forth  in  paragraphs  of  the  report  which 
we  find  quoted  in  the  New  York  World: 

"The  actual  economic;  condition  of  the  families  of  the  workers 
of  the  textile-mills  of  Lawrence  can  not  be  easily  pictured  by  a 
mere  statement  of  individual  earnings.  But  it  is  obvious  from 
the  figures  that  the  full  earnings  of  a  large  number  of  adult 
employees  are  entirely  inadequate  to  maintain  a  family.  Thus, 
the  fuil-time  earnings  of  7,275  employees  (about  one-third  of  the 
21,922  operatives  covered  in  this  investigation)  are  less  than 
$7  a  week.     Of  these  7,275  who  earn  less  than  $7  a  week,  5,294 


were  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  36  per  cent,  of  these  were 
males. 

"The  average  wage  for  the  entire  21,922,  or  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  people  in  Lawrence  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
was  16  cents  an  hour.  Approximately-  one-fourth — 23.3  per 
cent. — earned  less  than  12  cents  an  hour,  and  about  one-fifth — 
20.4  per  cent,  -earned  20  cents  an  hour  or  over 

"The  normal  family  of  five,  unless  the  father  is  employed  in 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  better-paying  occupations,  is  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  supply  Iwo  wage-earners  in  order  to  obtain 
the  neces.sities  of  life.  If  the  father  has  not  at  least  one  child  old 
enough  to  work,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  wife  to  enter  the 
mill  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  husband  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  family. 

"Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  father  and  mother  and  three 
or  more  children  are  at  work  and  contribute  their  earnings  to  a 
common  fund,  the  family  can  live  in  comfort  and  lay  aside  weekly 
savings.  But  the  condition  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  one  of 
the  poorer-paid  occupations,  with  children  so  young  as  to  neces- 
-sitate  the  mother  remaining  at  home  to  care  for  them,  is  one  of 
extreme  hardship. 

"Necessity  forces  a  large  number  of  wives  with  small  children 
to  enter  the  mills.  In  some  of  these  instaiKres  th(>  children  are 
taken  to  the  country  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  l(>ft  there  until 
the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  wh(>n  they  are  brought  home  to 
stay  during  the  holiday.  -The  usual  j)ractise.  however,  is  to  take 
the  children  to  some  neighboring  family  before  work  starts  in  the 
morni.ig  and  leave  them  for  the  day.  For  this  care  from  -SI  to  S2 
a  week  is  paid. 

"Among  188  households  where  inquiries  were  made  the  hus- 
band was  the  sole  wage-earner  in  t^\■enty  instances.  The  lowest 
earnings  for  these  twenty  families  was  S5.10  pvr  full  week,  and 
the  family  (-onsisted  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  three  children. 
The  largest  family  among  these  twenty  consisted  of  a  husband, 
wife,  and  five  children,  the  husband  earning  SI  1.09  per  full 
week."         ^ 

The  Senate's  "sudden  fit  of  penny-pinching  economy"  is 
attributed  by  the  New  York  Call  to  a  de.sire  to  "hide  that 
record  of  shame  in  the  document-room."  But  The  Call  has 
learned  enough  from  the  report  to  strengthen  its  belief  that 
Lawrence  is — 

"An  industrial  blot  on  the  map,  a  pestiferous  industrial  city, 
a  place  where  human  beings  are  crusht  and  starved  to  produce 
vast  wealth  for  the  mill-owners,  a  city  of  hunger  and  destitution, 
of  child  labor,  of  woman  labor,  a  city  where  mothers  must  desert 
their  newly  born  babies  to  go  into  the  mills  in  order  to  help  the 
'head  of  tlic  family,'  the  father,  earn  enough  to  support  the 
familv." 
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Cupfrfichlfd  bv  the  Ainrric&n  Press  AiuiuotatloD. 

THE   WRECK  OF    REGINA. 
<)n.Iiinp30.  RcKina.  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan,  in  Northwestern  Canada,  was  swept  by  a  tornado  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city. 


BETTER  DAYS   FOR  CUBA  AND  MEXICO 

THE  SATISFACTION  felt  by  our  press  at  the  collapse 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  against  F*residents 
Gomez  and  Madero  is  explained  by  the  Philadelphia 
Telegraph's  reminder  that  "war  in  either  Cuba  or  Mexico  is 
arcompaniod  by  grave  danger  that  this  country  may  be  involved, 
and  u  feeling  of  public  relief  is  in  order  when  such  danger  passes." 
The  death  of  General  Estenoz  is  generally  taken  as  marking 
the  end  of  the  trouble  in  Cuba,  tho  a  New  York  Herald  corre- 
spondent insists  that  under  Ivonet  the  disaffected  negroes 
are  still  making  headway,  and  are  as  formidable  as  before. 
According  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
American  people  to  see  the  Cubans  "still  further  exhibit  fidelity 
to  themselves  so  that  they  may  maintain  their  sovereignty  as 
an  independent  nation  in  the  West  Indies."  And  The  Chronicle 
adds  a  suggestion: 

"If  the  Government  of  President  Gomez  is  well  advised,  it 
will  now  repeal  the  objectionable  Morua  law  [prohibiting  party 
organizations  on  racial  lines],  or  at  least  adopt  less  harsh  methods 
of  enforcing  it.  Cuba  lias  troubles  enough  to  solve  without  their 
being  added  to  by  racial  animosities." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  likewise  has  a  word  of 
counsel  to  Cuba: 

"It  has  much  to  learn  by  experience,  and  neeos  to  give  less 
attention  to  political  intrigue  and  show  greater  capacity  for 
effective,  economical,  and  honest  administration  of  affairs. 
The  American  and  other  foreign  interests  in  the  island  are  a 
peril  to  its  independence,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  liable  to 
promote  intervention  for  their  own  protection,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  only  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  afford  all  needed 
protection  in  order  to  remove  that  peril.  The  Gomez  Admin- 
istration has  not  been  a  strong  one,  but  it  has  maintained  itself 
more  successfully  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  its  successor  will  be  peaceably  installed  as  the 
result  of  an  election  that  will  not  have  to  be  supervised  from  the 
outside." 

Yet,  according  to  the  New  York  Press,  our  Government  is 
still  concernc^d  about  the  immediate  future  of  Cuba,  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  would  have  its  readers  rt^ 
remember  that  tho  Gomez  is  "seated  a  little  more  firmly  in 
the  saddle  than  he  was  before,"  the  revolution  is  merely 
"adjourned."  *. 

.  "The  disorderly  elements  of  Cuba  have  tasted  blood  again, 
and  for  a  little  while  enjoyed  the  l)liss  of  free  life  in  the  woods 
with  a  rifle,  a  bag  of  jerked  coon  meat,  a  bundle  of  pronuncia- 
inentos,  and  the  ciiaiic<'  to  levy  blackmail  on  the  outlying 
plantations.  The  nlx'ls  liav(>  not  said  farewell  to  tlie  'moiitafia.' 
It  is  only  a  case  of  au  revoir.  Next  time  they  take  to  the  woods 
white  men  will  l)e  with  them. 

"There  is  no  substance  to  the  Cuban  republican  Government- 
no  solid  foundation  of  that  sort  of  patriotism  which  willingly 
leaves  the  other  fellow  in  i)()wer  rather  than  disturb  th(>  i)ubli(' 
peace." 

Orozeo's  rising  in  Mexico  is  now  done  for,  in  the  opinion  of 


the  New   York    Times,   which   briefly   sums   up   the   Mexican 
situation  in  these  Avords: 

"Orozeo's  rebellion  was  defeated  at  Rellano.  Its  defeat  has 
been  turned  into  destruction  at  Baehimba.  With  Chihuahua 
evacuated,  nothing  is  left  for  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  unless  he 
cares  to  undertake  a  few  hopeless  Aveeks  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
except  surrender.  Madero  has  by  slow  degrees  built  up  an 
effective  army,  and  almost  wholly  of  new  material  so  far  as  the 
private  soldiers  are  concerned.  General  Huerta  has  proved 
himself  an  able  and  adroit  commander.  Orozeo  out  of  the  way, 
Madero  wiU  do  well  to  suppress  Zapata  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  restore  order  in  Morelos  and  Puebla.  Uprisings  of  various 
sorts  will  be  common  throughout  the  Republic  for  some  time 
to  come,  until  the  people  learn  that  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  both  firm  and  fair.  We  are  confident  that  President 
Madero  intends  to  be  both." 

Others  in  this  country  have  been  brought  by  recent  events 
to  the  same  faith  in  the  Madero  Administration,  and,  in  the 
capital  of  Me-xico,  The  Mexican  Herald  believes  that  "the  tide 
of  criticism  and  abuse"  is  stemmed,  and  that  "the  erstwhile 
critics  see  clearly  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  demand 
the  speedy  triumph  of  the  Federals,  that  Madero  is  a  pretty 
shrewd  fellow  after  all,  and  that  the  constitutional  Government 
must  be  sustained."  General  Orozeo's  own  statement,  tho 
defiant,  has  in  it  an  admission  of  defeat.     He  says: 

"It  was  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  stand  against  Huerta's 
cannon.  From  now  on  we  will  fight,  but  after  the  manner  of 
guerrillas.  When  we  get  a  chance  we  wall  strike  the  Federals 
and  then  retreat.  We  will  engage  in  no  more  pitched  battles. 
We  will  leave  behind  us  a  region  devastated  and  desolate. 
We  will  obtain  fresh  recruits  in  the  country  through  Avhich  we 
ride.  But  foreign  interests  will  be  protected.  We  are  not 
making  war  on  Americans  or  American  investments.  Madero 
and  his  Government  are  the  objects  of  our  attack." 

The  war  will  be  carried  from  Chihuahua  into  the  neighboring 
state  of  Sonora  and  the  insurgents  may  try  to  seize  a  seaport 
on  the  Gulf  of  California.  Since  General  Orozeo  is  "greatly 
in  need  of  ammunition  and  supplies,"  the  New  York  Sun  thinks 
he  "will  hardly  make  a  serious  demonstration  in  Sonora  for 
some  time  to  come."  The  Chicago  Tribune,  however,  while 
admitting  the  strengthening  of  Madero's  position  by  this  turn 
of  e\-ents,  regrets  that  "it  is  unlikely  to  bring  that  sort  of  peace 
which  Mexico  needs" — 

"That  is  to  say,  Orozeo  is  likely  to  carry  on  guerrilla  warfare 
for  some  time,  and  this  condition  will  excuse,  if  it  does  not 
necessitate,  the  nuiintenance  of  a  militaristic  government  by 
Madero 

"This  is  the  pity  of  Orozeo's  revolt,  that  it  cheated  Mexico 
and  Madero  of  tii(>  great  opportunity  both  n(>eded  to  pass  from 
the  Porfirian  autocracy  to  a  stage  of  firm  but  progressive  repub- 
licanism. If  Madero  can  bring  about  this  transition  he  will 
prove  a  greater  man  thaiv  Diaz,  for  the  task  is  more  dinicult 
than  the  establishment  of  military  autocracy." 

NewspapiTs  like  the  New  York  Herald  and  Evening  Post  and 
Springfield  Republican  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  r*resi- 
dent  Taft  upon  his  skilful  handling  of  these  difficult  problems 
so  successfully  as  to  avoid  intervention  in  either  Mexico  or  Cuba. 
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IN    THE   PATH   OF  THE   TORNADO. 


Many  churches.  Itusincss  buildings,  jiiul  hoiiu'.s  witc  (icstroycd.     Soino  fifty  ixTsons  wore  Uillid.  tiiiiiiy  injured,  and  the  tolal  property 

loss  in   I{('t;inii  iiiui  tlic  siirroinulinff  countr.N   is  reckoned  at  .<!()  (tOO.OOO 


"  HUMAN  ELEMENT  "  IN  TWO  RAILROAD 

WRECKS 

Two  HARROWING  railway  accidents,  with  thirty-nine 
persons  killed  in  the  first,  and  twenty-six  in  another 
that  followed  less  than  thirty-six  hours  later,  are  drawing 
much  comment  on  the  frailty  of  the  human  machine  and  the 
imperfection  of  railway  mechanism.  The  press  agree  that  the 
"human  element"  must  this  time  shoulder  a  large  proportion 
of  blame,  but  there  is  a  general  reluctance  to  allow  the  railways 
to  escape  by  turning  all  questions  aside  to  be  answered  bj-  the 
men  who  drove  the  locomotives.  The  New  York  American 
reports  in  a  dispatch 
from  Corning,  N.  Y.,  the 
scene  of  the  first  wreck : 


"A  man,  a  locomotive 
engineer,  got  drunk  on 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

"The  hideous  conse- 
quence was  that  forty 
persons  were  killed  and 
sixty  injured  that  da>' 
in  the  disastrous  WTeck 
on  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad. 

"Charles  Klapproth, 
a  wholesale  liquor  dealer 
of  Elmira,  so  testified  in 
effect  this  afternoon, 
and  Klapproth  Avas  a 
most  reluctant  witness. 
He  is  a  lifelong  friend  of 
William  Schroeder,  the 
engineer  who  took  out 
of  Elmira  for  a  run  to 
Buffalo  the  express  train 
which  crashed  into  the 
ill-fated  passenger-train. 
No.  9,  near  this  city  on 
July  4." 

It  appears  that  the 
block-signals  were  work- 
ing, a  flagman  had  been 
sent  back,  and  a  warning 
fusee  was  burning.    The 


C'tip.vrightcd  1-y  Tin-  Aiiu-rituii  l'n->.',  AM)<i'i:;ti(>ii. 

THE    ENGINEER    WAS    DRl  NK 
And  thirty-nine  live.s  paid  the  penalty. 


men.  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  to  depend  on  the  brain  of  one  man.  It  is  the  engineer 
in  the  cab." 

The  Tribune  demands  to  know  why: 

"Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  automatic  device  to  throw  on 
the  brakes  of  a  train  that  runs  by  a  danger-signal,  and  is  no 
such  device  possible?  There  is  one  in  the  New  York  subway, 
and  wliile  conditions  of  operation  there  are  different,  the  mechan- 
ism not  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  would  seem  not.  to  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  human  ingenuity  to  provide  an  auto- 
matic means  to  prevent  a  train  on  an  ordinary  railroad  running 
by  a  danger-signal. 

"This  particular  train  rati  by  a  signal  set  at  caution,  another 

set  at  danger,  and  the 
flagman  of  the  train 
stalled  in  front,  who 
was  .sent  back  to  Hag 
any  train  ai)proaching 
from  the  rear.  The  ac- 
cident is  unexplainable 
ui)on  any  theory  except 
that  the  engineer  who 
passed  the  signals  was 
asleep  or  temporarily 
out  of  possession  of  his 
wits.  Its  les.son  is  that 
for  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers railroads  must 
not  be  content  to  de- 
pend I  pon  the  brain  of 
one  man  in  a  cab. 
T]u'n>  must  be  some 
sort  of  check  upon  the 
workings  of  his  brain." 


The  Washington  Her- 
ald points  out 

"that  railroad  travel 
never  will  be  absolutely 
safe  in  this  country  until 
the  plan  adopted  years 
ago  in  ( Jermany  is  put  in 
operation.  Itisasimple 
enough  device.  At  the 
distance  of  each  (P'ng- 
lish  I  mile  alongside  the 
track  a  cottage  is  l)uilt 
which  houses  the  track- 


engineer  who  jumped  from  the  cab  and  saved  himself  explained  man  and  his  family.     He  is  compelled  to  live  there.     From  this 

,       •      ,     P      ,           ,1       .         *u           rpu      „„,„„...  1,..^  ",„..rlo  abode  he  patrols  the  tra«k  to  the  house  of  his  next  neighl)or,  to 

that  m  the  fog  he  could  not  see  them.    The  engmeer  had     made  aoooe  ^^  p  ^^^^^^^  ^,^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^      ^.^^  ^^^.^  .^ 

the  run"  for  twenty-three  years  on  a  railroad  that  in  twelve  j^jj^^^.p^j  ^,,  p^ss  such  a  'track  station'  unless,  besides  the  block 

years  had  not  killed  a  passenger,  and  had  safely  transported  signal  showing  'all  right,'  this  man  is  seen  by  the  engine-driver 


25,000,000.  The  American  severely  blamed  the  railroad  man- 
agement in  its  first  comment  on  the  disaster,  but  on  later  reports 
wrote  an  editorial  on  "A  Careful  Railroad  and  a  (^ulpable 
Engineer."  The  traffic-manager  of  the  Lackawanna  road  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"No  matter  how  perfect  is  the  mechanical  department  of  a 
railroad,  and  how  strict  are  the  rules  and  regulations  given  the 


at  his  post.  At  night,  of  course,  a  swinging  lantern  suffices. 
Otherwise  the  train  is  stopt  as  quickly  as  the  emergency  brakes 
can  be  put  on.  To  those  who  may  talk  about  such  a  system 
being  cumbersome  or  too  complicated,  we  desire  to  i)oint  out 
that  the  speed  on  continental  trains  is  greater  than  in  this 
country.     That  ought  to  suffice." 

Many  other  papers  draw  the  same  lesson,  and  the  Philadelf)hia 
Public  Ledger  declares  that — 
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"TIh'  railroads  have  themselves  wholly  to  blame,  and  they 
need  not  be  surprized  if  the  Corniiuj  aeeident  shall  lead  to  a 
requirement  of  equipment  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  an 
engineer  to  disregard  signals.'" 

Various  other  proposals  are  heard,  from  'wireless  control" 
to  the  Brooklyn  Eac/le's  suggestion  of  "two  qualified  engineers 
instead  of  one  in  each  engine-eab."     Says  The  Eagle: 

"Two  qualified  engineers  instead  of  one  in  each  engine-f-ab 
would  have  rendered  either  accident,  humanly  speaking,  im- 
possible. One  man  is  subject  to  nerve  collap.se.  to  temporary 
aphasia,  to  blurred  eyesight,  to  those  weaknesses  that  all  men 
have  at  times,  and  that  ordinarily  result  at  worst  in  a  loss  of 
his  jol)  l)y  the  common  workingman.  or  a  loss  in  money  for  the 
merchant,  or  a  lessening  of  reputation  for  the  profes.sional  man. 
None  of  these  have  hundreds  of  lives  dependent  on  their  con- 
tinuous normality  of  eye  and  nerve  and  muscle.  Signals  would 
ha\e  been  seen  on  the  Lackawanna  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
in  time  to  prevent  wrecks  if  a  second  man's  eyes  had  been  at 
work.     Two  men  do  not  go  blind  at  once." 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  pointedly  asks:  "What  has  become 
of  the  simple  and  old-time  method  of  using  torpedoes  for  foggy 
weather  signals?"  Rules  against  the  use  of  liquor  by  railway 
operatives  are  recalled,  and  with  a  powerful  enough  object-lesson. 

The  Washington  Star  contrasts  the  conditions  in  the  first 
wreck,  occurring  on  a  huge,  efficient  system,  with  those  on  "the 
little  'jerkwater'  mining  road."  the  Wilpen  branch  of  the 
Ligonier  Valley  road  in  Pennsylvania: 

"This  line,  too,  had  a  long  record  of  safety,  not  a  life  having 
been  lost  in  the  forty  years  of  its  existence.  True,  it  is  but  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  there  is  but  one  passenger-train  on  the 
schedule,  all  the  remainder  of  the  traffic  being  freight,  mostly 
coal  mined  by  the  owning  corporation.  Railroading  under  such 
conditions  would  .seem  to  be  an  extremely  simple  proposition, 
and  yet  here  is  a  wreck  as  apparently  avoidable  and  unnecessary 
as  an\-  that  has  ever  occurred  on  a  large  and  highly  organized 
system.  There  seems  to  be  no  guaranty  against  disaster  in 
any  condition  of  steam  railroad  as  long  as  dependence  is  placed 
upon  the  moral  effect  of  orders  without  the  interposition  of 
physical  safeguards." 

There  was  only  one  track  on  this  branch.  A  train  with  a 
single  well-filled  passenger-coach  rounded  a  curve  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  ")  and  smashed  into  a  freight-train.  Whether  to 
fi.x  responsibility  on  the  engineer  or  his  superiors  is  a  question 
that  has  the  newspaper  critics  somewhat  perplexed. 


THE   BEST   FOURTH 

LESS  DELKiHT  at  being  able  to  record  a  further  decrease 
in  the  slaughter-and-injury  rate  for  Fourth-of-July  cel- 
^  ebrations  is  exprest  this  year  than  last.  lilost  of  the 
editors  appear  to  have  concluded  that  the  ball  is  rolling  with  so 
much  momentum  that  no  unsafe  or  insane  obstacles  can  hope 
now  to  stop  it,  so  they  give  us  the  statistics  in  brief,  and  then 
devote  the  rest  of  their  space  to  praising  the  imaginative  features 
of  this  latest  celebration— the  two  new  stars  in  the  flag,  the  his- 
torical pageants,  the  fireworks  displays  at  night. 

By  the  computation  of  the  newspaper  statisticians  the  Fourth's 
average  figures  for  the  past  twelve  years  have  been  IGO  deaths 
and  4.000  injuries.  This  year  20  deaths  and  648  injuries  were 
reported  in  the  careful  annual  casualty  census  taken  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  This  means  not  half  as  much  death  and  suf- 
fering as  in  191 1.  No  fatality  was  reported  thisyear  from  either 
New  York  or  Chicago.  Like  the  Boston  Transcript,  many  of  the 
editorials  spend  their  enthusiasm  praising  the  new  plan,  instead 
of  "pointing  with  shame"  at  figures  that  are  not  yet  a  credit. 
Says  the  Boston  paper: 

"Into  the  various  programs  there  has  entered  some  imagina- 
tion, and  some  attention  to  the  history  that  gives  the  warrant  for 
any  observance.  There  have  been  parades  and  pageants,  music 
and  floats,  in  all  of  which  are  revived  the  scenes  and  incidents 
w-hich  marked  the  beginnings  and  the  progress  of  Aarious  sec- 
tions. This  method  gives  opportunitj'  to  fit  the  celebration  to 
the  place.  A  giant  cracker  sounds  and  smells  as  bad  in  one 
place  as  another,  and  means  nothing  after  it  has  spent  its  force, 
unless  it  may  be  the  maiming  of  child  or  man;  but  an  intelli- 
gently prepared  pageant  gives  to  all,  and  the  young  especially,  a 
fresh  and  definite  conception  of  the  processes  by  which  historj' 
has  been  made." 

The  new  forty-eight-starred  flag  caught  attention  everj'whcre, 
and  to  one  observer,  the  New  York  World,  suggested  something 
else  than  self -congratulation : 

"We  have  forty-eight  stars  in  the  flag,  and  there  should  be 
fifty.  Alaska,  rich  enough  to  make  ten  States,  and  big  enough 
for  twenty,  will  soon  have  in  her  northern  and  southern  divisions 
poi)ulation  enough  for  the  two  that  are  needed  to  give  us  half  a 
hundred  stars  in  the  banner — if  the  settlers  are  but  given  a 
chance  to  make  use  of  the  coal,  the  forests,  and  the  other  natural 
resources  of  the  land." 


/ 


AND    A    SMII.K    ON    'IllK    FACK    OK    nils     IKiKK. 

"Iri'larul  in  tlu'  Coliiiubus  Dispatch. 


!  !  I 
— Macaulo.v  in  tlie  New  Yorl*    World 
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SECRETARY    MACVEAGH. 


THE    FEDERAL   TROUBLE    CLERK. 

-Westcrman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal. 


A.    PIATT   ANDREW, 

AVho  rosi^ns  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
ship. 


THOSE    CONCERNED. 


A  TROUBLED  TREASURY 

ylNOTHER  CASE  of  "Taft  luck,"  say  some  of  the  editors, 

/—\  as  they  see  the  friction  in  the  Treasury  Department 
-^  -^  revealed  by  the  enforced  resignation  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Andrew.  Coming  after  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  affair, 
the  Wilson-Wiley-MeCabe  imbroglio,  and  the  unexpected 
publication  of  the  Hitchcock  report  advocating  the  Government 
ownership  of  telegraphs,  this  incident,  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  {Ind.)  will  "give  color  to  the  belief  that  discipline 
under  this  Administration  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  that  a 
lack  of  firm  executive  control  leads  to  jealousies  and  insubordina- 
tion and  a  woful  failure  to  get  good  team-play  in  the  Depart- 
ments." The  Outlook  perhaps  somewhat  naturally  finds  the 
episode  significant  only  as  "one  of  many  indications  that  Mr. 
Taft's  administrative  ability — that  is,  the  ability  to  inspire 
his  colleagues,  assistants,  and  subordinates  with  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm — was  somewhat  overestimated  by  the 
countr}'  upon  his  nomination  and  election  in  1908."  There 
are  fears  that  this  may  turn  out  to  be  another  Ballinger  ease, 
but  the  press  as  a  rule  agree  with  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
that  while  Mr.  Taft  is  unfortunate  enough  in  having  this  official 
quarrel  break  out  "just  at  the  beginning  of  his  campaign  for 
reelection,"  yet  "as  a  trouble-maker  Mr.  Andrew  does  not  yet 
promise  to  measure  up  to  Gifford  Pinchot." 

Mr.  Andrew,  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  declares  that  he 
leaves  the  Department •  because  of  the  "idiosyncrasies,"  tem- 
peramental unfitness,  and  general  inefficiencj^  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  These  qualities,  he  says,  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  and  other  Treasury  officials  to  (]o  their  share  of 
the  bu.siness  of  the  Department  expeditiously^  and  efficiently. 
The  Secretary,  in  reply,  denies  all  these  statements  and  explains 
that  Mr.  Andrew  was  asked  to  leave  the  service,  first,  because 
he  "was  not  efficient  enough  to  meet  the  requirements,"  and 
second,  because  "in  direct  disobedience  to  my  instructions" 
he  left  his  post  to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Despite  the  prevailing  inclination  to  await  further  informa- 
tion before  taking  sides,  we  find  several  papers  of  the  Utiea 
Observer's  (Dem.)  opinion,  that 


"Secretary  Franklin  MacVeagh  makes  it  clear  the  disobe- 
dience of  Professor  AndreAv  made  his  retention  in  office  not  only 
undesirable,  but  impossible,  and  that  his  dismissal  had  the 
approval  of  President  Taft.  Andrew  ran  away  to  a  con\('ntion 
like  a  boy  when  there  is  a  circus  in  the  next  town." 

Mr.  Andrew's  "real  grievance,"  remarks  the  Albany  Jonrnol 
(Rep.),  "is  evidently  that  his  superior  officer  would  not  indorse 
his  own  estimate  of  his  ability  and  importance."  The  Wall 
Street  Jonrnal  sums  it  up:  "Mr.  Andrew  has  no  case."  The 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  presents  certain  facts  which 
it  thinks  almost  a  refutation  in  themselves.     To  quote: 

"During  the  term  of  the  present  Democratic  Congress,  if 
not  before,  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  under  close 
scrutiny.  Various  committees  have  had  it  under  inspection, 
and  particularly  the  committee  on  expenditures,  hoping  to 
uncover  material  for  Democratic  campaign  use.  If  there  had 
been  any  such  condition  of  demoralization  as  Mr.  Andrew 
describes,  making  for  inefficiency  of  service,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  would  have  been  discovered. 

"...  Secretary  MacVeagh  has  introduced  economies  in  the 
clerical  administration  of  the  Treasury  Department  ])y  which 
the  Government  has  profited  to  the  extent  of  from  $2,0(K),()00 
to  $3, 000. 000  annually  and  without  the  discharge  of  an  employee 
or  impairment  of  the  service.    This  is  a  matter  of  record." 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  thej-  speak  guardedly,  it  is  clear  that 
such  papers  as  the  Chicago  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal,  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  and 
Toledo  Blade  (Prog.  Rep.),  are  disposed  to  find  some  truth  in 
what  Mr.  Andrew  says  of  conditions  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  intimation,  "even  on  the  part  of  those  in 
Congress  who  are  proposing  an  investigation,"  reports  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  of  "anything  wrong  in  tho 
Department  except  lack  of  harmony  essential  to  eOicicncy." 
But  it  continues: 

"The  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  Cal)inet  troubles  have  devel- 
oped from  criticism  of  superiors  made  by  subordinates  ,  anfl  in 
eaeh-case  the  subordinate  has  been  a  man  of  abilitj-  and  integrity, 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  I*resident  is  not  a  first-class 
judge  of  Cabinet  material.  A  man  may  be  an  eminent  citizen  and 
a  business  or  professional  man  of  ability  and  integrity,  and  still 
not  be  a  success  at  the  head  of  a  Government  department." 
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SMASHING  THE  CAMORRA 

CRIME  in  America  and  Italy  has  just  enough  connection 
to  give  our  newspapers  a  strong  interest  in  last  week's 
verdict  at  Viterbo  that  convicted  nine  Camorrists  of  the 
murder  of  Gennaro  Cuocolo  and  his  wife.  That  the  decision 
will  completely  put  an  end  to  the  'black  hand"  here  is  not 
predicted,  nor  is  it  seemingly  feared  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Camorra  in  Italy  will  start  a  general  emigration  of  its  undesir- 
ables to  this  country.  The  New  York  World  notes  that  "Amer- 
ica is  interested  in  this  home  blow  at  systematized  assassination 
whose  operations  extend  to  our  shores,"  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  calls  the  verdict  "a  body-blow  at  the  system  of  organized 
crime  that  affects  New  York  only  less  than  the  Italian  cities 
in  which  it  had  its  rise,"  but  our  A\Titers  dwell  mainly-  on  the 
verdict's  significance  to  Europe.  The  dramatic  side  of  the 
sessions  was  at  no  time  neglected.  The  ferocity  of  the  Camorr- 
ists  continued  to  the  last — when  the  verdict  was  announced. 
Di  Marinis  slashed  his  throat  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  had  to 
be  bound  to  be  restrained  from  tearing  off  the  bandages  from 
the  artery.  Neither  terrifying  threats  nor  turbulent  demonstra- 
tions interfered  "with  justice,  tho  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutors 
knew  they  were  jeopardizing  their  lives.  That  the  ease  has  been 
appealed  has  evoked  little  serious  remark.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  Camorra  is  wrecked;  and  that  while  it 
took  two  years,  .?.")(K),00(),  sixty  volumes  of  testimony,  and  three 
<Ieaths  in  the  process,  it  was  well  worth  all  the  trouble.  The 
total  number  of  convictions  now  is  twenty-six.  Eight  men  are 
convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  thirty  years'  imprisonment ; 
eighteen  more  were  given  sentences  ranging  from  five  years  to 
nine. 

In  elucidation  of  its  linking  of  crime  in  Italy  and  America, 
The  Eagle  recalls  how  Petrosino,  the  Italian  detective  on  the 
New  York  force,  began  to  study  New  York  "black-handers," 
to  find  that  all  roads  led  toward  Italv. 


"Alfano,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  was  once  arrested  here 
in  New  York  by  Petrosino,  our  Italian  detective,  and  sent  back 
to  Italy,  a  defiance  for  which  Petrosino  paid  with  his  life  when 
he  dared  to  follow  the  gang  into  their  strongholds  in  Italy. 
The  system  which  has  been  nipt  in  its  perfect  flower  by  tMs 
Viterbo  verdict  has  had  some  pale  imitations  in  this  city,  where 
Italian  criminals  have  cooperated  in  blackmail  by  violence,  and 
where  a  recent  feud  fight  in  the  streets  brought  to  light  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  criminals  defy  the  law  and  rely  on  the  power  of 
private  vengeance  to  settle  their  scores.  But  our  'street  gangs' 
in  New  York  are  merely  miniatures  of  the  parent  society,  and 
their  growth  is  so  recent  that  uprooting  them  ought  to  be 
easy." 

Parallels  are  drawn  between  this  Italian  case  and  our  trials  of 
the  McNamaras  and  the  "Molly  Maguires."  The  latter  is 
thought  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  resemble  it  most  closely, 
except  that  the  American  organization  did  not  appear  to  include 
"statesmen  of  national  rank  and  dignitaries  of  the  church," 
and  that  our  Government  never  "entered  into  a  treaty  with 
that  organization  as  an  adjunct  if  not  a  coordinate  branch." 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  comments  on  how  much  more  difficult 
this  trial  was  to  handle  than  that  of  the  McNamaras.    In  Italy — 

"The  authorities  were  trying  to  bring  to  justice  not  merely 
a  small  band  of  assassins  they  already  had  caged.  They  were 
trying  to  upturn  the  secret  methods  of  a  huge  organization  for 
blackmail  and  murder,  which  numbered  among  its  members 
persons  in  official  life,  and  which  had  effectually  intimidated 
many  officials  not  affiliated  "with  it.  Its  principal  witness  was 
one  Abbatemaggio,  a  former  Camorrist  who  had  turned  state's 
evidence  to  save  his  neck,  and  who  continually  faced  threats 
of  future  vengeance  in  case  he  persisted  in  giving  his  damning 
testimony.  All  things  considered,  the  greater  wonder  is  not 
that  the  trial  of  the  Camorrists  should  have  lasted  more  than 
two  years,  but  that  it  should  have  accomplished  anything. 
The  Italian  authorities  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  having 
obtained  convictions  in  spite  of  the  immense  handicaps  imposed 
by  freedom  of  legal  procedure,  the  strong  backing  and  open 
sympathy  received  from  every  hand  by  their  prisoners,  and  the 
uncertain  character  of  their  principal  witness." 
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The  meat  boycott  doos  not  extend  to  crow. — Providence  Journal. 

We  don't  like  sonietliing  about  T.  K.  Marshall's  name.— Columbia  Slate. 

Do  you  suppose  Woodrow  will  permit  Kyan  and  Colonel  Harvey  to  vote 
for  him? — Indianapolis  News. 

Mhs.   Pankhikst  is  ultra-conservative,  anyway.     She  declined  to  serve 
even  one  full  term. — Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

Pos.siBi,Y  the  circumstance  may  be  recalled  that  the  Republicans  were 
a  "third  party"  once. — New  York  Mail. 

Thk  Colonel  will  need  his  red  bandanna 
to  tight  oir  these  .ler.sey  mosquitoes. — 
Jacksi/ncille  Florida  Times-Union. 

Tho  the  prices  of  many  steel  products 
have  been  advanrcd,  we  don't  .see  any 
quotations  on  bolts. — St.  L-.uis  Republic. 

Teddy's  separation  from  the  gloomy 
Kepublican  party  can  very  properly  be 
referred  to  as  "a  bolt  from  the  blue.  "- 
Washinglon  Post. 

The  siunmer  maRazine:  Three  Action 
storie;.  an  article  on  the  trusts,  and  Ki.S 
pages  advertisunt  perforated  underwear. 

— Delritil  .Xrus. 

Hf>.MEHODY  imagines  the  airship  of  the 
future  "carrying  a  thousand  pa.ssengers  " 
."omebody  ran  have  our  .seat. — liichmond 
Times  Dispnlch. 

(i.)VEHNOK  O.suoRN  Of  .Michigan  seems 
to  share  the  belief  of  Governors  Hadley 
and  .Vidrirh  that  it  is  u.seles,s,  after  rock- 
ing  the   boat,    to   in.slst    on   drowning. 
Chicnqo  Uecor   -Herald. 

.Senator  La  Follette  devoted  about 
l.(M)l)  words  in  his  weekly  to  telling  what 
he  thinks  of  Colonel  Hoosevelt.  and  all  of 
it  was  mailable.  Whence  weeonclude  that 
the  .Seiiiiior  did  not  exprejM  hinuself  fully. 
• — .S(.  Louis  He  public. 
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"State  Prohibitionists  will  Name  a  Full  Ticket,"  says  a   morning  con- 
temporary.— Denver   Times. 

The  leading  editorial  has  been  djsplaced  by  the  misleading  editorial  in 
our  partizan  papers. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  man  wlio  does  not  find  the  kind  of  politics  he  wants  this  year  is 
hard  to  please. — New  York  American. 

A  GOOD  manj'  former  patriots  and  enthusiasts  don't  want  to  belong  to  a 
third  party  which  is  going  to  be  third. — New  York  Tribune. 

"  Both  of  the  candidates  have  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  humor."  One  of  them 
is  going  to  need  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Kans.\s  leads  the  world  in  the  number 
of  windmills — also  in  the  motive  power 
necessary  to  propel  them. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  British  dock  strike  has  tied  up 
numerous  Atlantic  lines,  thus  making 
ocean  travel  a  little  safer  for  the  time 
being. —  Washington  Post. 

This  is  the  only  country  on  earth 
where  a  conference  in  a  Florentine  salon 
could  have  started  a  bull-moose  move- 
ment.— New  York   World. 

Having  realized  marly  half  a  million 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  naval  junk,  the 
(ioveriHueut  might  advertise  for  bids  on 
the  steam  roller. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

On  one  element  of  the  higli  cost  of 
living  the  Colonel  must  be  granted  to  be 
an  authority.  We  mean  the  expense  of 
Presidential  primaries. — New  York  Kre- 
ning  Post. 

Nicholas  Lonoworth  may  have  to 
rim  against  a  Roosevelt  cr.ndidate  for 
Congress  in  Ciiu-iniuiti.  When  you  get 
to  suspe<'liiig  that  you  are  a  victim  of 
circiunstances.  think  of  Nick. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


skeeter  versus  fat  man. 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Post. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


BRITISH  RUBBER-TRADE  HORRORS 


THE  KONGO  ATR0CITIP:S,  under  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium, were  disputed  by  some  investigators  and  reaflfirnicd 
by  others,  but  were  enough  to  rouse  violent  indignation 
in  England.  Now,  however,  they  seem  mild  compared  with 
the  revelations  made  in  the  report  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  just 
published,  on  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  rubber  district  of 
the  upper  Amazon.  Sir  Roger 
Casement  is  British  consul-gen- 
eral at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  was 
commissioned  in  1910  to  inves- 
tigate certain  frightful  stories 
that  were  afloat  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  an  English 
rubber  company,  employing 
British  negroes  from  Barbados, 
was  compelling  the  natives  to 
collect  a  certain  amount  of  rub- 
ber and  punishing  and  torturing 
them  in  case  they  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  supply  demanded.  Sir 
Roger  was  formerly  consul  in 
the  Kongo  and  investigated 
the  treatment  of  the  natives 
of  that  region.  The  remote- 
ness of  the  rubber  district  of 
Putumayo,  on  the  Peruvian 
branches  of  the  Amazon,  made 
it  difficult  for  any  intervening 
Power  to  afford  protection  to 
the  natives;  Peru  seemed  in- 
different, altho  the  United 
States  made  representations  to 
the  Government  at  Lima  urging 

the  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hideous  practises  of  the  Eng- 
lish concessionaires.  The  witnesses  examined  by  Sir  Roger  testi- 
fied that  these  prac- 
tises included  the 
burning  alive  of  men, 
women,  and  children 
for  purposes  of  in- 
timidation and  to  in- 
cite the  rubber-col- 
lectors to  renewed 
exertions.  We  quote 
the  following  passages 
from  his  report: 

"Indians  were  fre- 
quently flogged  to 
death.  Cases  were  re- 
ported to  me  where 
men  or  women  had 
died  actually  under 
the  lash,  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  in- 
frequent. Deaths  due 
to  flogging  generally 
ensued  some  days  af- 
terward. ...  In  many 
cases  where  men  or 
women  had  been  so 
cruelly  flogged  that 
the  wounds  putrefied, 
the  victims  were  shot 


by  one  of  the  racionaUa  (supervisors)  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  chief  of  the  section,  or  even  by  this  individual  himself. 

"At  one  station  I  was  infornjed  by  a  British  subject  who  had 
himself  often  flogged  the  Indians  that  he  had  seen  mothers 
flogged  on  account  of  shortage  of  rubber  by  their  little  sons. 
These  hoys  wnre  held  to  be  too  small  to  cha.stise  and  so,  while  the 

little    boy    stood    terrified  and 
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THE    NATIVEb,    TORTUHED    TO    CiET    RUBBEU. 

Chiefs  of  the  Iquito  tribe  of  Indians  and  their  wives. 


lllustratiuus  used  by  Courtesy  of  the  New  Vi>ik  "  >uit.  ' 

r 

THE    PRODUCT    BOUGHT    BY    BLOOD    AND    TEARS. 

Fine  rubber  and  caoutchouc  on  tlie  landing-staKc  at  Iquitos. 


crying  at  the  sight,  the  mother 
would  l)e  beaten  "just  a  few 
strokes'  to  make  him  into  a 
l)etter  worker.  Men  and  women 
would  be  suspended  by  tlie 
arms,  often  twisted  behind  their 
backs  and  tied  together  at  the 
wrists,  and  in  this  agonizing 
posture,  their  feet  high  above 
the  ground,  they  were  scourged 
on  their  nether  liml)s  and  lower 
back.  The  implement  used  for 
flogging  was  invariably  a  twisted 
strip,  or  several  strips  plaited 
together,  of  dried  tapir  hide, 
sufficiently  stout  to  cut  a 
human  body  to  pieces. 

"Deliberate  starvation  was 
again  and  again  resorted  to, 
but  this  not  only  where  it  was 
desired  merely  to  frighten,  but 
where  the  intention  was  to  kill. 
Men  and  women  were  kept 
prisoners  in  the  station  stocks 
until  they  died  of  hunger.  .  .  . 
No  food  was  given  to  the  In- 
dians and  one  man  related  hov.' 
he  had  seen  Indians  thus  being 
starved  to  death  in  the  stocks 
scraping  up  the  dirt  with  their 
fingers  and  eating  it. 

"Men,    women,  and  children 

were  confined  to  the  stocks  for 

days,  weeks,  and  often  months. 

The   overlapping   beam    might 

press  so  tightly  on  the  confined   ankle  that  the  flesh    would    be 

(mt,  but  even  without  this  added  torment  the  long  confinement 

in  this  cramped  po.'-i- 
tion  must  have  be- 
come well-nigh  unen- 
durable. As  an  added 
pimishment,  the  legs 
of  a  man  or  woman 
would  V)e  distended 
and  confined  se\eral 
holes  apart  in  the 
stocks,  a  distance  in- 
tolerable to  be  borne 
for  any  length  of  time, 
since  it  was  almost  a 
yard  at  the  extremi- 
ties. .  .  .  Fully  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire population  bore 
traces  of  flogging."    ' 


Sir  Roger  gives  fuP 
credence  to  similar 
stories  of  diabolical 
and  cold-blooded  cru- 
elty on  the  part  of  the 
wretches  whose  only 
anxiety  is  immediate 
gain  in  the  shape  of 
commissions.  To  quote 
further: 
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"One of  the  witnesses  declared  that  he  had  seen  Indians  burn< d 
alive  more  than  once.  It  was  alleged,  and  I  am  convinced  with 
truth,  that  during  a  period  of  close  on  six  years  one  Spanish  hull- 
caste  had  directly  killed  many  hundreds  of  Indians,  men,  womt  ii. 
and  children. 

"At  another  .station  the  man  in  charge  of  the  section,  in  order 
to  inspire  terror  and  yet  leave  no  trace  on  the  bodies  of  his  \'ictiins, 
had  devised  a  now  method  of  punishment  for  those  who  did  not 
bring  in  enough  rubber.  Tlieir  arms  were  tied  behind  their 
ba<^?ks  and  thus  pinioned  they  were  taken  down  to  the  river  and 
forcibly  held  under  the  water  until  they  became  insensible  and 
half  drowned.  Two  chiefs  declared  that  two  o^  their  men  had 
been  drowned  by  this  process  not  long  before. 

"Flogging  was  varied  with  other  tortures  to  stop  just  short 
of  taking  life  while  inspiring  acute  mental  fear  and  inflicting 
much  of  the  physical  agony  of  death.  Thus  men  and  lads  wen; 
suspended  by  a  chain  fastened  round  the  neck  to  one  of  the 
beams  of  the  house  or  store.  Sometimes  with  the  feet  scarcely 
touching  the  ground  and  the  chain  h(>ld  taut  they  were  left  in 
this  half-strangled  position  until  life  was  almost  extinct.  More 
than  one  eye-witness  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  Indians  actually 
suspended  by  th<>  neck  until  when  cut  down  they  fell  a  sense- 
less mass  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  with  their  tongues  pro- 
truding. 

"Several  informants  declared  that  they  had  witnessed  Indians 
chained  round  the  arms  hauled  up  to  the  ceilings  of  houses  or 
to  trees,  and  the  chain  then  suddenly  loosed  so  that  the  \'ictim 
fell  violently  to  the  ground.  Among  other  practises  one  of  the 
rubber-collectors  cut  the  ears  off  living  Indians,  a  pastime  (hat 
to  my  knowledge  was  also  indulged  in  by  another  subordinate 
still  employed  by  the  company  at  the  date  of  my  visit. 

"Some  men  .  .  .  were  simply  beasts  of  prey  who  lived  upon 
the  Indians  and  delighted  in  slunlding  their  blood.  I  met  no  old 
Indian  men  or  women  and  few  had  got  beyond  middle  age.  The 
old  people,  both  men  and  women,  respected  for  character  and 
ability  to  advise  wisely,  had  been  marked  from  the  first  as  dan- 
gerous, and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  occupation  were  done  to 
death.  Thus  I  learned  of  an  old  woman  who  was  beheaded 
solely  for  this  reason." 

We  read  in  the  press  that  the  British  Government  is  being 
urged  to  take  remedial  action  and  a  Putumayo  Mission  P^ind 
has  been  started.  The  object  is  to  raise  $75,000  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Christian  mission  on  the  Putumayo.  As  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lima  decrees  that  it  is  against  the  Peruvian  Constitution 


lANCV    AM)    lACT. 

This  Is  the  way  the  military  forces  boast  that  they  arc  driving 
the  Turks  before  them.  Hut  tlu'  only  driviiiK  we  are  absolutely 
sure  of  is  that  the  Italians  are  Iwing  driven  out  of  Turkey. 

— Fischietlo  (Turin). 

to  admit  the  Keformed  faith  into  the  country,  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment and  tho.se  who  are  cooptTaling  with  him  puri)ose  the 
establishment  of  a  Catholic  settlement  of  Christian  teachers  in 
this  region  of  Darkest  South  America. 


TURKEY  HUNTING  AN   ALLY 

MANY  Turkish  journalists  seem  to  think  that  the  Sultan 
has  only  to  drop  his  handkerchief  to  have  the  fairest 
and  most  powerful  European  nations  flocking  to  join 
hands  and  sign  a  compact  of  alliance.  Turkey  w^ould,  no  doubt, 
be  much  better  off  if  she  had  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  back- 
ing, of  some  foreign  fleet  or  army  in  the  Western  Mediterranean. 


WATERING   THE   TIUPOLl    LAURELS    IS   SOMEWHAT   EXPENSIVE. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

Italy  might  then  be  beaten  otT  from  Tripoli,  and  her  marauding 
expeditions  in  the  Mge&n  put  a  stop  to  at  once.  But  more  sober- 
minded  Turkish  statesmen  do  not  expect  anj'^  help,  beyond 
"moral  support,"  from  the  European  Powders,  and  a  well-known 
publicist  of  Constantinople.  Hussein  Djahid  Bey,  says  very  sen- 
siblj-  in  the  Tanin  (Constantinople)  that  European  Governments 
do  not  desire  an  alliance  with  the  Porte.     As  he  remarks: 

"To  judge  by  the  reams  written  on  the  subject,  one  would 
be  convinced  that  the  Sublime  Porte  had  received  from  various 
quarters  offers  of  alliance  or  of  agreement,  and  that  the  Powers 
were  even  quarreling  for  the  privilege  of  an  alliance  with  us. 
We  may  then  say  to  those  who  recominend  an  alliance  with 
Germany:  You  advise  us  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
(iermany;  but  is  German^'  willing  to  do  so  with  us?  The  same 
query  comes  as  to  an  alliance  with  England.  There  is  the  crux 
of  the  question.  We  recommend  those  who  extol  an  alliance 
not  to  forget  the  fact  that  it  is  not  enough  that  we  demand  an 
alliance;  there  must  be  found  some  party  to  agree  to  such  an 
alliance  with  us." 

The  present  war  nuiy  make  the  question  of  alliances  a  some- 
what urgent  one,  but  it  does  not  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  th<> 
l)osition  of  isolation  in  which  Turk«\v  has  stood  and  still  stands. 
Th(>  Powers  preserve  the  sort  of  neutrality  with  which  a  man 
witne.s.ses  a  family  row  next  door.  The  Powers  will  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  an  armed  intervention,  however  much 
they  desire  that  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
.^gean  shoidd  cease.     To  con.sider  the  case  in  more  detail: 

"Germany  and  Austria  are  the  allies  of  Italy.  These  two 
Powers  could  not  let  go  of  Italy  to  come  to  us  and  force  Italy 
out  of  Tripoli.  So  there  is  no  hope  there.  As  for  England  and 
France,  these  two  Powers  have  promised  Italy  a  free  hand  in 
Tripoli.  So  there  is  nothing  we  can  expect  from  that  side, 
either.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long 
as  the  Tripolitaii  war  continues,  we  must  rely  on  our  own  forces 
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only.  PVaiK-e  and  England,  Austria  and  Germany,  can  seek  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  war.  And  they  have  not  failed 
to  do  so.  But  we  may  l)e  sure  no  one  of  these  countries  wishes 
the  war  to  continue.  At  the  risk  of  wounding  the  self-esteem  of 
the  Ottomans,  we  assert  that  neither  the  Triple  Alliance  nor  the 
Triple  Entente  would  take  Turkey  as  an  ally  on  equal  terms." 

Turkey,  says  this  patriotic  hut  candid  writer,  is  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  find  a  European  ally  on  equal  terms.  All  Turkey 
could  hope  to  gain  woukl  he  a  rather  humiliating  sort  of  "moral 
support,"  A\ith  no  political  or  military  aid,  from  a  European 
government — a  sentimental  hand-shake,  a  kind  word  of  greeting, 
but  no  shoulder-to-shoulder  union  in  peace  and  war: 

"Any  alliance  proposed  to  us  in  the  present  circumstances 
would  be'  merely  a  moral  prolvcloratc  Naturally  we  would 
vigorously  opjjose  that.  Above  all  else,  any  grouping  of  Powers 
which  ^\^shed  us  as  an  ally  nmst  first  lay  aside  selfish  designs. 
Let  us  not  waste  time  in  talk  of  hasty  alliances.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, Turkey  must  aim  first  to  conii)lete  her  work  of  reform  and 
renovation,  which  will  take  years.  Only  when  this  is  done,  and 
Turkey  is  prosperous,  can  she  honorably  .seek  alliances.  Until 
that  day,  our  only  ally  will  be  our  own  intelligence,  our  zeal,  our 
eagerness  to  make  every  sacrifice,  and  to  give  up  for  the  good  of 
the  fatherland  every  dangerous  thought  of  self-esteem." 


MALLOCK  ON    LABOR   UNREST 

THE  LONDON  Transportation  Union,  which  tried  to 
extend  their  strike  throughout  the  ports  and  transport 
centers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  failed  in  their 
attempt.  They  sent  out  appeal  after  appeal,  their  orators 
appeared  in  the  market-places  of  such  cities  as  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  but  the  call  fell  unheeded,  the  union 
funds  ran  low,  and  the  mighty  effort  collapsed.  The  storm  has 
practically  blown  over,  but  we  are  told  in  the  English  papers 


NO    ANSWf;R. 

Glendower  Gosling. — "I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep." 

HoTSPCR  PvNCH. — "Why.  -SO  can  I,  or  .so  can  any  man;  but 
will  they  come  when  you  do  call  them?" — (Henry  IV.,  Part 
I,  Act  IIT,  Scene  I.)  — Punch  (London). 

that  the  rumblings  of  distant  thunder  are  still  to  be  heard. 
The  Socialists,  lay  and  clerical,  still  talk  of  the  "labor  unrest," 
and  attribute  it  to  the  distress  of  the  starving  poor.  This  distress 
will  not  "blow  over,"  and  may  cause  more  and  greater  industrial 


eruption-^.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  the  clever  author  of  the  "New 
Reinil)lic,"  writes  in  The  .Mnclcenth  Century  and  After  (London), 
howe\-er,  to  show  that  the  Socialists  are  wrong,  that  poverty 
is  nut  on  the  increa.se  in  the  British  L>les,  and  to  point  out 
what  he  believes  are  the  real  causes  of  the  popular  discontent. 
He  seems  to  think  they  exist  largely  in  the  mind.  Every  one 
who  knows  Mr.   Mallock's  writings  will  acknowledge  that  he 


THE    EXPiniNCi    PIG. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (London). 

is  an  honest  man  who  is  often  witty  and  even  mordant  in  his 
criticism  of  men  and  things.  No  one  will  accuse  him  of  uttering 
Avilful  and  misleading  paradoxes.  He  must  be  credited  with 
sincerity,  therefore,  at  least,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  causes  of 
labor  unrest  are  three:  increased  facilities  for  travel;  the  expec- 
tation of  those  who  are  better  off  than  their  forefathers  that  they 
can  obtain  better  economic  conditions  if  they  shout  loud  enough; 
the  excitement  of  modern  education.  In  this  connection  he 
quotes  the  following  anecdote  of  Edward  John  Phelps: 

"The  late  Mr.  Phelps,  for  many  years  American  Ambassador 
in  this  country,  when  J  was  once  walking  with  him  on  a  lonely 
road  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Highland  Railway,  said  suddenly 
after  a  long  silence,  'The  devil  never  found  a  truer  note  for  his 
voice  than  the  railway  wliistle.  There  it  goes,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  tiie  other,  crying  to  all  the  boys  and  girls,  'Come 
away,  come  away,  come  away."  And  when  they  go,  they  find 
the  place  they  have  gone  to  better  in  no  way  than  the  place  they 
have  left  behind.'  In  these  few  words  we  have  a  profound 
analysis  of  a  large  part  of  that  contemporary  unrest  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  ranks  of  labor." 

The  attraction  of  the  town  is  V)eing  felt  also  in  France,  "the 
classic  home  of  peasant  ownership  for  a  century."  Yes,  at  the 
antipodes: 

''The  attraction  of  the  towns,  even  in  Australia,  is  exerting 
a  similar  influence'.  A  moAement  so  general  evidently  can  not 
be  due  to  economic  conditions  of  any  one  particular  kind.  It 
is  rather  due  to  the  disturbing  effect  on  the  invagination  of  an 
enlarged  vision  of  conditions  which  are  continually  increasing 
in  variety,  any  one  of  which  our  increased  facilities  of  movement 
tend  to  present  as  possible,  and  which  are  bewildering  by  their 
competing  promises — promises  never  fulfilled,  or  fulfilled  but  to 
some  small  degree." 

The  second  cause  is  the  fact  that  people  cherish  inordinate 
expectations,  which  he  explains  wdth  great  clearness: 

"That  there  exists  in  this  country,  despite  the  general  spread 
of  well-being,  a  population  precariously  nourished  and  inade- 
quately housed,  which,  small  as  it  may  be  in  i)roportion  to  the 
present  population  as  a  whole,  yet  equals  in  number  the  entire 
population  of  P^ngland  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
may  unhappily  be  accepted  as  true;  and  that  such  poverty, 
if  it  can  never  be  entirely  removed,  may  yet  be  reduced  to 
relatively  negligible  dimensions,  must  be  one  of  the  chief  hopes 
and   objects   of   every   sagacious   statesman.      It   is,   however. 
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ven.'  doubtful  whether  the  utmost  progress  possible  in  this 
direction  would  even  modify  the  sort  of  labor  unrest  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  present  time. 

"The  grounds  on  which  this  assertion  is  made  arc  not  far  to 
seek.  One  is  the  well-known  fact  which  is  exemplified  by  all 
elac<ses  alike — namely,  that  after  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
human  body  arc  satisfied  and  have  l)een  supplemented  by  tlie 
provision  of  such  secondary  requisites  as  an-  practicallj-  made 
necessaries  by  the  habits  of  whatever  class  may  be  in  question, 
each  further  addition  of  wealth,  as  soon  as  the  recipients  are 
habituated  to  it,  erases  to  be  felt  as  any  addition  at  all.  Those 
•who  were  contented  before  are  not  thankful  now.  Those  who 
were  discontented  before  are  just  as  discontented  rtill.  What 
makes  discontent — apart  from  actual  privation  or  the  anxiety 
which  comes  from  the  fear  of  it — is  not  what  people  have  got, 
but  a  comparison  of  what  they  have  got  with  that  which  they 
have  been  stimulated  into  thinking  that  they  can  get  and 
ought  to  get." 

Mr.  Mallock  is  plain  in  his  denunciation  of  the  system  of 
modem  education.  He  thus  castigates  the  l>right  Socialist 
essayist,  George  Lansbury,  Laborite  M.P.,  who  "declared  that 
much  of  the  modem  unrest  in  the  labor-world  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  education  has  made  the  laborer  impatient  of  such  tasks 
as  the  hewnng  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water,  and  so  forth." 

"But  what  Mr.  Lansbury  and  others  omit  to  notice  is  this — 
that  education,  in  the  sense  of  general  culture,  while  rendering 
such  tasks  distasteful,  does  nothing  to  diminish  their  necessity, 
or  in  any  way  to  alter  their  character,  by  enabling  those  who 
perform  them  to  jxTform  them  Avith  greater  ease.  Without 
imputing  to  Mr.  Lansbury  unduly  luxurious  tastes,  we  may 
assume  that  when  the  weather  is  cold  one  of  his  normal  require- 
ments is  a  fire;  and  that  a  pork-chop,  a  herring,  a  slice  of  cod, 
form  no  infrequent  articl(>s  of  his  diet.  But  in  order  that  Mr. 
Lansliury  may  be  warm  while  he  elaborates  expositions  of 
Socialism,  somebody  must  be  a  hewer  of  wood,  or — more  liter- 
ally— of  coal;  in  order  that  he  may  eat  his  chop,  the  hands  of 
some  of  his  comrades  must  be  red  w^th  the  blood  of  pigs;  and 
in  order  that  bj'  his  morning  fire  he  may  have  a  'bit  of  fish' 
for  his  breakfast,  other  comrades  must  toil  all  night  among 
the  tempests  of  the  North  Sea.  Does  education,  in  the  sense 
of  general  culture,  make  fire  and  food  less  necessary  for  Mr. 
Lansbury  himself?  Or  do(^s  it  in  any  way  modify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  obtainable  for  him  by  th(»  efforts 
of  others?  Does  it  mak(?  coal-getting  a  process  as  easy  as  the 
picking  of  buttercups?  Would  it  enalile  the  sticker  of  pigs  to 
substitute  for  his  customary  bloodshed  some  'death  l)y  a  rose 
in  aromatic  pain '?  Would  any  amount  of  general  culture 
enable  the  North  Sea  fisherman  to  calm  the  waves  at  his  will, 
and  reduce  his  calling  to  a  pastime  like  that  of  catching  carp 
in  a  marble  basin  at  Versailles?" 

He  sums  up  his  own  views  of  the  matter  in  a  form  which  sets 
his  seal  of  approval  upon  technical  trade-scihools,  such  as  are 
powerful  agents  of  good  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Rv, 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  teaching  conic  sections  to  boys 
who  will  never  do  more  than  drive  crows  from  the  com  or  work 
in  a  nail  factory.  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  necessary  for  the 
man  whose  skill  must  be  exercised  in  designing  or  making  fash- 
ionable footwear,  in  driving  an  engine  or  an  electrical  motor,  or 
even  in  engine-trimming.  He  enforces  the  ancient  maxim — 
the  cobbler  must  not  ventur    beyond  his  last.     Thus  we  read: 

"So  far  as  labor  in  genera,  is  concerned,  the  only  kind  of 
education  which  equips  the  laborer  for  the  performance  of  it 
is  purely  technical,  and  consists  mainly  of  the  performance  of 
such  lal)or  itself  and  th(>  knowledge  and  dexterities  thereby 
ac(iuire(l.  It  often  does  not  even  recpiire  any  mastery  of  the  art 
of  reading.  liul  altho  education,  in  the  more  general  sense 
of  the  word,  results  in  no  such  enlargement  of  the  laborer's 
productive  etTicieney,  it  t<»nds  to  i)roduce  in  his  mind  an  illusory 
consciousness  that  it  does  so:  that  hence  he  deserves  a  corre- 
spondingly increased  reward,  and  that,  failing  to  get  it.  he  suffers 
.some  r-orresj)()n(liiigly  increasing  wrong. 

"In  other  words,  the  modern  ex|)erim(>nt  of  applying  to  the 
masses  at  large  a  .system  of  education  modeled,  so  far  as  its 
general  eharact cr  goes,  on  that  which  had  previously  been  applied 
to  a  limited  class  only,  hjus  had  on  the  nnijority  thus  far,  all 
over  the  world,  tin;  effect  of  increasing  their  expectation.-;  without 
doing  anything  to  increjuse  their  industrial  power  of  salisf\ing 
them." 


JAPAN   AND  THE   PANAMA   TOLLS 

THE  FACT  that  Japan  has  just'decided  to  participate  in 
the  Panama  Exposition  of  1915  on  a  large  scale  seems 
to  intensify  the  interest  which  the  Japanese  press  have 
been  taking  in  everything  that  concerns  the  canal.  The  proposal 
before  Congress  to  exempt  our  vessels  from  the  tolls  passed 
the  House  at  the  time  when  the  Japanese  Commission  for  the  ex- 
position was  about  to  leave  for  San  Francisco,  and  naturally  elic- 
ited much  discussion  from  the  leading  papers.  Of  course,  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  specifically  provided  that  aU  vessels 
should  pay  the  same  tolls.  The  section  of  the  treaty  dealing 
with  this  point  provides  that  "the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open 
in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  anj-  nation  or  its  citi- 
zens or  subjects  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic 
or  otherwise."  Altho  the  measure  before  Congress  provides 
that  our  ships  shall  pay  the  tolls,  but  have  a  rebate  for  the  en- 
couragement of  our  merchant  navy,  the  Japanese  editors  think 
that  the  privilege  reserved  for  the  American  vessels  is  in 
obvious  violation  of  the  above-quoted  treaty.  The  Yamato 
(Tokyo)  and  the  Nippon  (Tokyo)  predict  that  favorable 
action  on  this  bill,  if  sanctioned  by  the  President,  will  result 
in  serious  complications,  and  it  appears  that  both  England 
and  Canada  are  preparing  protests  against  the  measure.  The 
Yamalo  adds  ominously: 

"Next  to  Great  Britain,  Japan  will  be  the  first  to  be  afifected 
by  this  discriminative  American  policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  Government  and  shipping-interests  wall  awake  to  the  grave 
nature  of  the  matter  and  take  proper  measures  as  occasion 
requires." 

But  the  more  influential  journals,  as  the  Asahi  (Tokyo)  and 
the  Jiji  (Tokyo),  take  calmer  views  of  the  question.  The 
Asahi  intimates  that,  had  the  exemption  from  the  toll  been 
conferred  only  upon  those  American  vessels  engaged  in  coasting 
trade,  the  measure  would  have  been  justifiable.  But  as  the 
bill  extends  the  privilege  to  all  American  vessels,  the  matter 
will,  the  journal  believes,  become  a  great  question  in  the  ship- 
ping-trade of  the  world.     We  are  further  told* 

"The  decision  of  the  House  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  shipbuilders  and  steamship  comparues, 
which  see  a  great  fortune  accruing  to  their  enterprise  by  the 
exemption  of  American  vessels  from  the  canal  toll.  From  a. 
])urely  financial  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  wisest  for  the 
United  States  to  levy  the  regular  tolls  on  all  American  vessels 
other  than  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  for  the  revenue 
from  this  source  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reimbursing  the 
nation  which  expended  an  enormous  sum  for  the  opening  of  that 
waterway." 

The  Jiji  asserts  that  from  a  legal  point  of  view  Japan  has 
notliing  to  do  with  the  British-American  controversy  occasioned 
l)y  tht>  measure,  but  it  nevertheless  urges  the  public  to  keep 
close  watch  over  the  developments  of  the  question,  as  it 
vitally  affects  the  commerce  and  carrying-trade  of  the  nation. 
To  quote: 

"To  us  it  seems  as  clear  as  the  sun  that  the  action  of  the 
House  runs  directly  counter  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Ilay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  of  H)()l.  President  Taft  himself,  speaking 
at  the  inauguration  ceremony  of  the  Panama  Exposition  held 
in  San  Francisco  on  October  14,  1911,  intimated  his  belief  that 
the  exemption  of  the  American  steamshijjs  from  paying  the 
toll  would  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  it 
is  rather  surprizing  that  the  House  should  have  acted  as  it  did." 

This  influential  Tokyo  journal  not  only  objttcts  to  the  pro- 
ixtsal  with  regard  to  the  toll,  but  regards  th(>  fortification  of 
the  canal  as  unnecessary  and  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  instrument  which  dec^lares  that  thc^  canal  shall 
remain  neutral. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Dkjest. 


IS  THERE  A  JEWISH  RACE? 


WHAT  WOULD  SEEM  to  be  pretty  radical  doctrine 
is  promulgated  by  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg  in  a  recent 
book  on  "The  Jews:  A  Study  in  Race  and  Environ- 
ment." In  it  he  concludes  from  a  study  of  the  Jews  in  various 
countries  that  there  is  no  pure  Jewish  race,  but  that  everyAvhere 
the  Jews  have  so  mingled  with  the  peoples  among  wiioni  they 
have  lived  for  centuries  as  to  show  many  of  their  characteristics. 
It  has  usually  been  believed  that  the  Jews  are  a  shining  example 
of  the  preservation  of  a  racial  type  by  social  isolation.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  (lerman,  Portuguese,  or  Polish 
Jews  as  if  they  were  racially  different,  but  this  difference  has 
been  commonly  held  to  consist  chiefly  in  language.  The  Jew  is 
a  Jew,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think,  however  he  talks  or 
dresses.  Dr.  Fishberg,  however,  sees  in  this  recognition  of  dif- 
ference a  real  racial  alteration  in  each  case,  and  he  fortifies  his 
position  by  observation  and  exact  measurement.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  such  a  position  would  go  unchallenged.  In 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  July)  Dr.  Abram 
Lipsky  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  Jewish  racial  purity. 
Dr.  Fishberg's  position  is  first  stated  as  follows: 

"He  believes  that  the  Jews  are  destined  to  be  assimilated  by 
the  races  among  whom  they  live  in  Europe  and  America,  and  it 
is  apparently  in  order  to  facilitate  this  manifest  destiny  that  he 
arrays  all  the  arguments  he  can  muster  tending  to  show  that  the 
Jews  are  not  a  pure  race. 

"There  are  certain  physical  traits  generally  assumed  by  an- 
thropologists to  be  distinctive  of  race.  Dr.  Fishberg  finds  that 
in  these  respects  the  Jews  are  not  different  from  the  races 
among  whom  they  live.  Certain  other  characteristics  of  a  moral, 
social,  and  vital  or  physiological  nature,  often  ascribed  to  the 
Jews,  are  either  denied  existence  or  attributed  by  the  author  to 
economic  and  social  status  rather  than  to  race. 

"The  chief  physical  characteristics  relied  upon  to  distinguish 
races  are  stature,  head-form,  and  color.  As  to  stature,  Dr. 
Fishberg  shows  that  the  Jews  rise  and  fall  with  the  people  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity,  being  short  where  the  Gentiles  are  short, 
and  tall  where  thej'  are  tall,  tho  never  quite  as  tall 

"As  to  head-form  Dr.  Fishberg  is  more  decided.  The  heads 
of  European.  Caucasian,  African,  and  Arabian  Jews  vary  in 
shape.  Some  are  long,  some  are  broad,  some  are  round.  Only 
the  commingling  of  the  blood  of  different  races  could  have  pro- 
duced these  differences,  argues  the  author." 

According  to  Dr.  Lipsky,  however,  Dr.  Fishberg  is  not  quite 
fair  in  this  contention.  In  eastern  Europe,  where  the  Jews  have 
remarkably  uniform  heads,  this  uniformity  is  not  taken  to  indi- 
cate uniformity  of  race,  since  the  Gentiles  in  those  regions  have 
also  uniform  heads.     That  is  to  say,  remarks  the  critic : 

"When  Jewish  heads  are  various  in  shape,  it  proves  that  the 
blood  of  various  races  flows  in  their  veins,  and  when  their  heads 
do  not  \ax\  much  in  shape,  the  same  thing  is  proved.  On  one 
page  Dr.  Fishberg  writes  as  if  head-form  were  an  unchangeable 
racial  characteristic;  on  that  page — since  the  heads  of  Jews  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  vary — the  Jews  are  not  a  race.  On 
another  page,  the  Jews  are  not  a  race  for  the  opposite  reason, 
namely,  because  80  per  cent,  of  them  have  heads  of  the  same 
shape — since  it  happens  that  the  many  gentile  races  lixing  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world  also  have  similar  heads!" 

Other  arguments,  relating  to  matters  of  detail  into  which 
there  is  no  space  here  to  enter,  are  similarly  disallowed  by  Dr. 
Lipsky.  But  after  all,  he  thinks,  these  arguments  are  hardly 
worth  while,  for  apparently  it  is  Dr.  Fishberg's  opinion  not  only 
that  the  Jews  are  not  at  the  present  time  a  pure  race,  but  that 
they  never  were  one — ^in  Dr.  Lipsky's  phrase,  that  "the  Jews 
never  were  Jews"  at  all.     We  read: 

"It  would  seem,  offhand,  that  he  [Dr.  Fishberg]  wished  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  fact  that  the  people  now  called  Jews  are  not 
descendants  of  the  same  original  stock.     '  Ethnologically,'  he 


says,  'there  are  practically  no  differences  between  Jews  and 
other  Europeans.  Botli  consist  of  conglomerations  of  various 
racial  elements  blended  together  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  di.sentangle  the  components,  or  even  the  predominant 
race,  out  of  the  ethnic  chaos.'  But  if  his  aim  was  to  prove  this, 
what  was  the  u.se  of  wasting  so  much  zeal  and  labor?  On  page 
135  Wf  are  told,  "One  thing  is  certain,  however,  the  original  stock 
of  the  Jews  was  not  made  up  of  a  single  and  homogeneous  race, 
as  is  supposed  l\v  some.'  And  again,  on  the  same  page,  we  read 
that  the  Bible  itself  records  intermarriages  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  "that  some  of  these  races  were  not  of  Semitic  stock 
has  l)een  estal)lished  recently  by  archeological  research.'  W^hy 
was  it  necessary  to  produce  more  evid(!nce;  why  worry  about 
blonds  and  long  heads  and  short  heads,  if  the  Jews  ne\cr  were 
Jews? 

"But  why  should  we  be  concerned  whether  the  Jews  are,  or 
ever  were,  a  'pure  race'?  What  is  a  pure  race?  Would  Dr. 
Fishberg  know  one  if  he  saw  one?  If  there  ever  was  a  pure 
race  how  did  it  come  into  existence?  Was  it  born  pure,  or  did 
it  issue  pure  from  the  hand  of  God?  'Religion,'  says  Dr.  Fish- 
berg, '  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  state,  artificially  created  the  tji)es  of 
the  Jew  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  that  an  isolated  community  should  evolve 
peculiar  characters.'  Does  Dr.  Fishberg  know  any  other  way 
than  isolation  bj'  which  races  acquire  peculiar  characters?  The 
Jews  of  remote  antiquity  seem  to  have  had  characters  suffi- 
ciently peculiar  to  cause  themselves  to  be  known  as  Jews.  How 
did  they  get  those  characters?  Was  anything  but  isolation 
ever  the  cause  of  such  peculiarities?  How  did  the  American 
Indians,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Ethiopians  get  their  peculiar 
characters?  Does  Dr.  Fishberg  imagine  they  inherited  them 
in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  descent  from  a  primordial  group  or 
pair  that  had  them  since  first  there  were  men  on  earth? 

"'Pure  races'  are  anthropological  postulates,  like  the  atoms 
of  physicists,  which  serve  a  scientific  purpose,  but  never  can  be 
brought  in  to  decide  practical  questions  of  politics  or  engineering. 
Dr.  Fishberg  tries  to  u.se  the  conception  of  a  'pure  race'  in  such 
an  illegitimate  manner.  In  his  eagerness  he  falls  repeatedly, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  inconsistencies  unbecoming,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  scientific  work.  After  a  candid  perusal  of  it,  one  has 
to  declare  in  true  Irish  fashion  that  the  arguments  do  not  prove 
that  the  Jews  are  not  a  pure  race,  and  even  if  they  did,  it  would 
make  no  practical  difference  to  any  one  or  any  thing." 


OUR  PROMPT  "HELLO  GIRLS"  — That  the  average  time 
occupied  by  a  telephone  operator  in  answering  a  call  after  she 
hears  the  subscriber  ring  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  great 
in  Chicago  as  it  is  in  London,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  Popular 
Electricity  (Chicago,  July).  The  time  in  each  ease  is  only  a  few 
seconds,  showing  that  telephone  girls  in  both  cities  are  prompt 
and  capable.     Says  this  magazine: 

"We  are  prone  to  look  upon  time,  when  waiting,  as  longer 
than  usual,  and  this  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  when  using 
the  telephone.  Careful  observations  show  the  telephone  opera- 
tor to  be  quick  and  efficient.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  according  to  Tlic  Lomlou 
Electricuiii.  the  postmaster-general  stated  that  during  the  last 
six  months  ob.servations  were  made  upon  .')(), (KK)  telephone  calls, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  time  taken  for  a  call,  starting  from 
the  time  of  ringing  up  to  the  time  of  the  operator  answering  the 
call,  was  on  the  average  o.l  .seconds.  The  time  needed  for 
making  the  wliole  connection  was  '28.0  seconds,  or  less  than  half 
a  minute.  This  is  to  be  taken  as  a  good  record  in  the  way  of 
quick  working. 

"A  similar  record  covering  .")."), 2b'2  calls,  as  made  in  Chicago 
over  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Companj'  during  1911. 
gives  the  average  time  taken  for  a  call,  starting  from  the  time  of 
signaling  for  the  operator  to  the  time  she  answers,  as  3.1  secoAds. 
The  American  operator  has  the  best  of  her  English  cousin  by 
two  seconds.  The  time  necessary  for  the  Chicago  operator  to 
make  the  whole  connection,  which  includes  the  time  up  to 
the  moment  the  subscriber  answers,  was  2.5.4  seconds." 
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AN   UP-AND-DOWN   COMPASS 

WHEN  A  MAN  is  traveling  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as 
we  usually  are  when  we  keep  to  the  earth's  surfap( , 
he  needs  to  know  only  when  he  is  deviating  to  riglii 
or  left,  and  this  the  magnetic  compass  can  tell  him.  Bui 
when  we  leave  the  surface  and  soar  into  the  air,  moving  in  three 
dimensions  instead  of  only  two,  we  need,  in  addition,  something 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  LEWKOWICZ  INDICATOR. 

Position  of  pendulum  when  the  machine  is  flying  about  level. 


to  tell  us  when  we  are  inchning  upward  or  downward;  in  other 
words,  we  want  an  iip-and-down  compass  as  well  as  the  riyht- 
aud-left  compass  that  we  already  possess.  One  might  think 
that  gravity  would  give  us  this  information,  without  the  aid 
of  any  special  instrument,  but  it  is  not  so,  especially  in  the 
dark,  when  the  aviator's  sense  of  up-and-down  is  not  aided  by 
the  sight  of  objects  below  him.  Ladis  Lewkowicz,  who  has 
d(!vised  what  he  calls  an  "angle-indicator"  for  this  purpose,  and 
who  writes  of  it  in  Aircraft  (New  York,  July),  tells  us  that 
no  doubt  many  of  the  deaths  already  charged  up  to  aviation 
were  caused  by  the  aviator  discovering,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  was  ascending,  desc(niding.  or  banking  at  too  steep  an 
angle,  whereas  if  he  liad  had  an  instrument  in  front  of  him, 
showing  the  exact  angle,  ho  could  have  been  saved.    We  read : 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importanci;  to  be  able  to  know  [morej 
positively  by  means  of  an  accurate  instrument  at  what  angle  the 
a(»r<)plane  is  ascending,  volplaning,  or  banking,  than  to  depend 
entirely  ui)on  one's  judgment. 

"In  fact,  without  an  angle-indicator  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  aviator  to  balanc(>  himself  while  (lying  on  a  dark  night, 
as  in  the  case  of  Howard  (iill  who  recently,  while  trying  to  lly 
at  night,  fell  backward  liecause  he  was  unable  to  know  at  what 
angle  Ik-  was  ascending 

"This  indicator  is  designed  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  aviator, 
attached  to  1  he  aer()i)Ian(>  so  as  to  have  the  pendulum  dead  c<'nter 
when  the  aeroi)lane  is  in  flying  position.  It  is  composed  of  a 
cup  which  is  a  j)erf(!ct  part  of  a  completer  circh^;  it  can  b(>  from 
one-f|iiarter  of  a  circle  up  to  one-third  of  a  circle;  inside  the 
cup  the  degrees  are  marked  by  lines  running  around  it;  the  first 
lino  shows   10  degrees,  the  second  liiu^  20  d(>grees,  etc.     The 


pendulum,  which  is  the  only  movable  part  of  the  instrument,  is 
an  arm  mounted  on  a  large  ball,  which  rests  on  three  small  balls, 
which  brings  it  to  the  center  of  the  cup.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  pendulum  there  is  a  weight  which  is  so  calculated  as  to 
prevent  any  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  which  always  takes  a 
perpendicular  position. 

"When  the  aeroplane  is  ascending,  the  pendulum  will  move 
toward  the  aviator  and  the  point  of  the  pendulum  will  indicate 
the  angle.  In  case  the  indicator  is  placed  at  a  distance  which 
prevents  the  aviator  seeing  in  the  cup  the  angle  at  which  he  is 
ascending,  a  looking-glass  has  been  attached  which  will  show 
the  angle  at  all  times. 

"The  i)endulum  operates  in  every  direction,  shownng  th(>  exact 
angle  of  the  aeroplane.  The  numbers  marked  on  the  cup  show 
the  dividing-line  of  safety  and  dangerous  flying.  For  instance, 
when  ascending,  the  pendulum  should  always  be  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  with  the  numbers,  as  in  this  way  it  will  show  that 
the  aeroplane  is  climbing  perfectly.  When  the  pendulum 
deviates  from  (hat  line  in  either  direction,  then  it  is  danger- 
ous, for  the  machine  is  climbing  and  banking  at  the  same 
time. 

"To  make  an  angle-indicator,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  spina 
lirass  cup  to  one-quarter  of  a  complete  circle,  attach  it  to  a  little 
stand  of  any  description  that  will  hold  it  on  the  aeroplane,  make 
it  black  by  the  gun-metal  process,  divide  the  cup  into  degrees 
from  the  bottom  center  u])ward  (one-quarter  of  a  complete  circle 
will  make  4.5  degrees  in  every  direction).  Take  a  piece  of  sheet 
metal,  bend  it  to  form  an  arm  to  support  the  pendulum  and  set 
it  upon  three  small  balls,  securing  this  arm  so  that  the  pendulum 
will  hang  at  dead  center.  The  part  of  the  p(>ndulum  resting  on 
the  three  balls  must  be  a  large  perfect  ball  and  the  bottom  Aveight 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  top  ball.  One  must  be  careful  to  place 
the  arm  at  exactly  a  height  of  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  circle 


l^^^tl»tilllls  used  by  Courtesy  of  "  .Mivrnfl."   New  Yolk. 

TOP  VIKW,    LOOKING   INTO  THE   LEWKOWICZ  INDICATOR, 

Sliowinj?  tho  pfiuiuhim  niovo*!  toward  the  aviator  and  indica- 
tins;  tlie  anjil(<  al  wliicli  lite  iiincliiiK-  is  rliniliinp:. 


in  order  to  make  a  iierfect  angle-indicator.  Ry  arranging  a 
metal  part  inside  of  tlie  cui)  that  will  obstruct  the  pendulum, 
you  will  th(>n  know  when  the  danger  angle  is  reached  and  be 
able  to  avoid  (rouble.  The  danger  zone  should  be  se(  5  degrees 
inside  of  the  safetv  limit." 
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HOLLOWS    AND    CRESTS    OF    THE    "PETRIFIED    TIDAL    WAVES." 
The  ocean  "deeps,"  according  to  Sir  Jolin  Murray,  and  the  mountain  ranges.     Dotted  lines  show  great  circles  tangent  to  the  polar  circles. 


PETRIFIED  TIDAL  WAVES 

THAT  EXISTING  continental  coast-lines,  mountain 
ranges,  and  oceanic  depressions  are  nothing  more  than 
solidified  tidal  waves  in  the  originally  plastic  mass  of 
the  earth,  is  the  belief  of  William  Thayer  Jordan,  as  advanced 
in  an  article  on  "The  Form  of  the  Earth,"  contributed  to 
Popular  Astrotiomy  (Northfield,  Minn.).  Mr.  Jordan  calls 
attention  to  a  law, 
said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered as  long  ago  as 
1857  by  Prof.  R.  Owen 
of  Indiana,  to  the  effect 
that  all  great  shore- 
lines, world-ridges,  and 
hollows  are  along  great 
circles  tangent  to  the 
polar  circles.  This,  he 
says,  has  been  unac- 
countably overlooked  by- 
later  geologists.  Their 
position  is  precisely  that 
which  would  be  taken 
by  tidal  waves  in  a 
liquid  globe.  Says  Mr. 
Jordan: 
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Map  showing  points  of  tangcncy  of 
some  of  the  more  imi)ortant  coast-lines 
to  the  north  polar  circle. 


TO   PROVE   THAT  COAST-LINES   ARE   PETRIFIED   TIDAL  WAVES. 


'"To  account  for  the 
relation  of  the  seas  and 
the    continental    areas, 

the  world-ridges  and  deeps,  and  the  law  of  their  arrangement 
relative  to  each  other  and  to  the  earth's  axis  of  revolution, 
which  we  have  above  observed,  we  need  but  to  premise  the 
following,  namely,  that  the  earth  is  a  cooling  mass  of  heterogene- 
ous materials  of  varying  den.sities,  the  force  we  call  gravitation, 
and  the  centrifugal  force  caused  by  the  earth's  revolution 

"Under  the  action  of  the  earth's  gravity  the  heaviest  bodies 
composing  the  crust  would  sink,  and  ultimately  reach  great 
depths,  thus  causing  the  deeps,  or  antiplateaus,  of  the  ocean- 


basins;  and  also  that  vastly  larger  areas  of  lighter,  yet  relatively 
heavy  material,  would  sink  with  them  to  lesser  depths.  These 
in  the  main  would  constitute  the  ocean-beds;  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  result  of  this  movement  of  the  heavier  masses  changing 
proportionally  the  center  of  gravity,  and  also  by  the  push  and 
pressure,  the  opposite  portions  where  the  crust  was  not  too 
heavy    would    be    pushed    up,    thus    forming    the     continental 

areas 

"This  world-wide  and  simultaneous  movement  of  the  earth's 

crust  would  give  rise  to 
vast  and  irregular  areas 
between  the  sinking 
ocean-ba.sins  and  the  ri- 
sing continents,  wli(>re 
the  crust  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  pull  of  the 
sinl<iiig  iuas.s(>s  and  the 
tug  of  tlu'uppushed  con- 
tinents; and,  too,  the 
whole  crust,  whether  ri- 
sing or  sinking,  would  be 
subject  to  the  strain  re- 
sulting from  the  i)ull  of 
gra\ity  adjusting  it  to 
the  interior,  as  the 
earth's  whole  mass  con- 
tracted from  iisconstant 
loss  of  heat.  And  here 
comes  into  play  the  great 
determining  factor  as  to 
the  general  arrangement 
of  these  lines  and  areas 
of  stress  which  are  to 
form  the  shore-lines  of 
the  nascent  ocean-basins  and  continents,  and  direct  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  great  world-ridges.  This  det<'rminant  is  the 
body-tide  resulting  from  the  combined  gravitational  effect  of 
the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  earth's  centrifugal 
force;  the  body-tides  which  in  two  great  waxes  daily  sweep 
around  the  earth;  and  have  done  so  from  the  very  earliest  geo- 
logic ages.  • 

"If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  these  earlier  ages  the  crust 
was  more  plastic  than  now,  by  so  much  the  more  must  these 


Map  sliowing  points  of  langcncy  of 
some  of  the  more  important  coast-lines 
to  the  soiHli  polar  circle. 
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Ijody-tides  have  been  greater  and  more  effective  than  at  present 
And  if,  as  it  is  estiniated  that,  at  tho  present  time,  the  inaximum 
body-tides  at  the  equator  amount  to  nineteen  and  a  half  inches, 
how  much  greater  must  they  have  been  in  the  earlier  eons! 

"Now,  if  from  any  cause  a  cooling  and  contracting  body  were 
thrown  into  a  regular  and  continuous  series  of  waves,  the 
resulting  f  jlding  and  wrinkling  would  of  necessity  follow  a 
course  largely  determined  by  these  waves.  To  repeat,  it  is 
evident  that  as  the  earth  shrinks  from  cooling  its  crust  by  so 
much  becomes  too  large  to  fit  the  reduced  spheroid;  and  under 
the  stress  of  gravity  it  is  constantly  held  close  to  the  shrinking 
interior  and  becomes  folded  and  wrinkled,  pushed  up  into  great 
ridges  or  mountain  ranges  with  corresponding  concavities. 
All  this  goes  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  sinking  of  the  ocean- 
basins  and  the  rising  of  the  continents.  Across  and  through  all 
the  earth,  while  it  is  under  the  stress  and  pull  of  these  forces, 
plays  tlx'  unceasing  influence  of  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
showing  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  body-tides,  greater  and, 
w««  need  pcinembcr,  all  the  more  effective  in  the  earlier  ages,  if 
the  crust  were  more  plastic. 

"At  mid.summer  and  midwinter  these  body-tides  are  earlh- 
wavcs  whose  crests  are  great  circles  passing  through  the  poles; 
and  as  the  earth  mo\('s  forward  in  its  orbit  those  wave-crests 
swing  until  at  the  equinoxes,  at  new  and  full  moon,  they  form 
great  circles  tangent  to  the  polar  circles.  These  tangent  circles 
mark  the  maximum  divergence  of  these  wave-crests  and  body- 
tides  of  the  earth  from  the  lines  of  longitude.  The  regular, 
twice  daily,  pull  and  stress  caused  by  these  body-tides,  beginning 
with  the  i)irth  of  the  earth,  and  then  twice  yearly  through  all 
the  long  geologic  eons,  coming  to  the  invariable  limit,  seem  to 
be  the  sufficient  cause  determining  the  almost  universal  approxi- 
mation of  the  continental  shore-lines  and  mountain  ranges  and 
allied  phenomena  to  lines  tangent  to  the  polar  circles.  In  a 
certain  way  we  might  almost  call  these  mountain  ranges  and 
shore-lines  petrified  tidal  waves." 


TO  ABOLISH   PAIN   AFTER  OPERATIONS 

IT  IS  generally  assumed  that  the  use  of  anesthetics  during 
a  surgical  operation  makes  the  results  of  that  operation 
painless,  but  every  one  with  hospital  experience  knows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  most  distressing,  altho  not  the  most 
acute,  part  of  the  pain  due  to  an  operation  comes  after  it  is 
over,  and  hitherto  surgeons  have  not  been  able,  as  Dr.  Forbes 
Ross  tells  us  in  The  Lancet  (London,  June  15),  "to  put  the 
finishing  touch  on  the  efforts  of  science  by  ridding  a  patient 
finally  and  definitely  of  .  .  .  reactionary  pain."  Popular  dread 
of  all  surgical  operations,  in  Dr.  Ross's  experience,  is  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  suffering  which  patients  undergo  or  expect  to  under- 
go or  have  seen  friends  suffer  after  an  operation  or  an  accidental 
injury.  He  has  now  succeeded,  he  writes,  in  devising  a  method 
that  will  enable  a  surgeon  to  guarantee  a  patient  total  freedom 
from  pain  after  operation — a  great  advance  in  surgical  procedure. 
This  devi(!e,  he  says,  is  really  only  an  extended  form  of  local 
anesthesia — the  continuation,  locally,  of  anesthesia  which 
during  an  operation  has  been  general.  Dr.  Ross  simply  infil- 
trates the  area  of  an  operation  wound,  before  making  that  wound, 
with  a  solution  of  quinin  and  urea  hydrochlorid,  and  this,  he 
says,  produces  a  total  absence  of  pain  in  the  area  of  operatioji 
after  th(;  i)atit!nt  has  recovered  froni  the  general  anesthetic. 
We  read  in  substance : 

"The  method  of  use  is  quite  simple  and  within  the  reach  of 
any  operator.  The  patient  is  first  put  under  a  general  anes- 
thetic, and  tlie  surgeon  jjroceeds  to  make  multiple.inj<'ctions  of 
a  sterilized  solution  of  (luinin  and  urea  hydrochlorid  all  over 
and  around  the  site  of  his  i)roposed  incisions  and  manipulations. 

"The  effect  of  these  injections  is  to  ])roduce  an  almost  total 
loss  of  sen.sation  in  th(i  parts  for  a  U^ngth  of  time  varying  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  six  days,  with  absolutely  no  return  or 
vestige  of  post-operative  pain,  until  healing  is  complete,  and 
a  minimum  of  ojMTative  and  i)osl-operativ(^  shock.  The  vitality 
of  the  tissu(^s  injected  is  not  jeopardized;  int^eed,  the  absence 
of  pain  tends  to  promoter  rapid  healing.  My  experience  so  far 
has  been  that  from  the  moment  of  the  completion  of  an  operation 
until  the  skin  has  healed,  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  suffering 


from  injury  to  the  parts  operated  on.  If  further  observations 
confirm  these  results  the  method  will  confer  a  boon  on  delicate 
and  nervous  women  and  others.  Crusht  limbs  and  fractures 
could  be  made  painless  and  fatal  shock  averted  by  the  im- 
mediate infiltration  of  the  damaged  part  above  the  seat  of  injury 
with  this  .solution. 

"Infiltration  anesthesia  bj- cocain  and  suprarenal  extract  is 
very  often  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  agony  when  the 
circulation  of  the  infiltrated  part  begins  to  return  and  sensation 
is  being  reestablished.  This  is  not  the  case  ^\^th  quinin  and 
urea  hydrochlorid  anesthesia.  This  method,  I  suggest,  should 
prove  most  useful  in  compound  fractures  and  crusht  limbs,  and, 
indeed,  to  ob\iate  pain  after  injury  or  operation  in  any  part  of 
the  human  body  accessible  to  a  hypodermic  syringe." 


I 


BEWARE  OF  "CURES" 

IT  IS  SERIOUSLY  proposed  by  The  Medical  Times  (New 
York,  July)  that  laws  be  passed  by  the  various  State 
legislatures  making  it  a  crime  to  assert  publicly  that  a 
medicine  will  positively  "cure"  any  disease.  Such  assertion  it 
considers  prima  facie  evidence  of  fratid.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  well-springs  of  hope  which  bubble  up  in  the  breasts  of 
mankind  have  made  manufacturers  of  nostrums  wealthy.  A 
person  suffering  from  some  chronic  ailment  grasps  at  any  straw 
so  long  as  it  is  labeled  with  a  medical  name.  He  gets  the  experi- 
ence, often  of  the  sorriest  nature,  while  the  quack  gets  the 
money.  Men  take  patent  medicines  largely  on  account  of  their 
falsely  extravagant  claims  of  medicinal  value.  The  advertise- 
ment announces  that  the  nostrum  will  'cure'  from  one  to  forty 
diseases,  and  the  innocent  and  ignorant  public  is  gulled  into 
purchasing. 

"Cure  is  a  word  which  reputable  physicians  use  with  the 
greatest  precaution.  The  practitioner  who  claims  he"  can  '  cure ' 
a  particular  disease  is  a  fakir,  and  has  no  place  in  the  profession. 
He  can  say  that  by  various  means  at  his  disposal  he  hopes  to 
effect  a  cure,  but  until  medicine  becomes  an  exact  science  no  one 
can  safely  proclaim  himself  positively  able  to  bring  aLcut  com- 
plete recovery.  Physicians  journeying  to  the  sessions  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  at  Atlantic  City  were  amazed  at  the  effrontery  of  a 
patent-medicine  concern  in  announcing  on  huge  signs  that  a  cer- 
tain nostrum  'cures'  eczema.  The  medical  profession  has  found 
this  disease  most  difficult  to  overcome,  but  the  quacks  have  no 
hesitancy  in  claiming  a  'cure'  in  their  nostrum.  To  those  who 
know,  the  assertion  that  this  patent  medicine  'cures'  eczema  is 
rankest  nonsense,  and  it  should  be  made  a  serious  offense  to  put 
forth  such  silly,  misleading,  and  at  times  harmful  statements. 

"We  would  like  to  see  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  making  a  public  claim  of  'cure'  a  penal 
offense.  There  is  a  movement  started  by  Printer's  Ink  to  eradi- 
cate the  ad^'ertising  fakir.  If  this  will  include  the  lying  state- 
ments of  the  patent-medicine  man  we  will  rejoice.  If  not,  let 
some  Moses  arise  to  lead  a  movement  which  will  chase  the  men 
who  saj'  they  can  'cure'  into  some  wilderness  whence  return  is 
impossible.  Let  us  emphatically  repeat  that  no  reputable 
physician  will  guarantee  a  'cure.'" 


A  BOILING  BATTERY  —  An  electric  battery  in  which  the 
current  strength  is  multiplied  by  six  when  its  liquid  is  raised 
to  boiling  heat,  has  been  devised  by  a  Parisian  inventor.  Says 
Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  Julj')- 

"To  show  how  the  battery  acts,  he  makes  the  following  experi- 
ment. He  takes  a  porcelain  \essel  which  will  stand  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  or  probably  an  ordinary-  enameled  vessel  would  do,  and 
fills  it  with  a  weak  acid  solution,  or,  better,  a  bichromate  bat- 
tery solution.  Two  carbon  plates  are  put  in,  lea\"ing  a  middle 
space.  A  zinc  rod  or  plate  is  attached  to  a  wood  handle  so  as  to 
dip  it  into  the  bath  between  the  carbons.  A  snuill,  low-voltage 
incandescent  lamp  is  connected  to  the  carbons  and  the  zinc  in 
the  usual  way.  On  dipi)ing  in  the  zinc  the  current  given  by 
the  battery  cell  is  very  small,  and  the  lamp  will  hardly  glow. 
Removing  the  zinc,  he  puts  a  small  (lame  under  the  vessel  so  as 
to  bring  it  about  to  a  boil.  Putting  in  the  zinc  again  it  is  found 
that  tlu>  lamp  now  glows  brightly,  and  the  inventor  claims  that 
the  current,  which  he  measured  by  instruments,  is  six  times 
as  much.     His  method  is  the  subject  of  a  French  patent." 
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LESSENERS  QF   POWER 

THERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  to  accomplish  luochanical 
operations  with  greater  ease.  One  is  to  increase  the 
power  available  to  do  the  work;  the  other  is  to  lessen 
the  power  necessary.  To-day  is  the  era  of  power-lesscninp. 
New  England  i)astures,  we  are  reminded  l^y  Edward  K.  Ham- 
mond in  Factory  (Chicago,  June),  were  slowly  cleared  of  stone 
with  oxen  and  a  stone-boat.  A  lighter  team  and  a  low-wheeled 
wagon  require  less  energj*.  The  saving  comes  from  substituting 
rolling  for  sliding  friction  and  such  a  substitution  is  characteris- 
tic of  modern  methods.  An  earlier  age,  desirous  of  moving  the 
stone  more  quickly,  would  rather  have  added  more  oxen.  Mr. 
Hammond  has  headed  his  article  "Bearings  that  Run  with  Less 
Power,"  and  in  it  he  tells  of  ball  bearingi^'i^d  of  the  great 
economies  effected  by  their  use  in  recent  m^,Q^ae  practise.  He 
wri  tes :  *^. 

"Such  increases  of  efficiency  have  been  ittfede  under  actual 
operating  conditions  in  a  great  variety  of  industries,  among 
which  woodworking  plants,  flour-mills,  machine-shops,  electrical 
machinery,  and  textile-mills  may  be  mentioned.  In  one  specific 
instance,  a  textile-machine  required  seven  and  ont^half  horse- 
power to  drive  it  and,  owing  to  the  heating  of  the  plain  bearings 
which  were  used,  the  machine  could  not  be  run  for  more  than 
one-half  hour  at  a  stretch.  This  machine  was  later  equipped 
with  y^all  bearings  and  it  was  found  that  the  power  n^quired  to 
operate  it  had  been  reduced  to  two  and  one-half  horse-power, 
while  the  machine  could  be  run  indefinitely  without  experiencing 
any  difficulty  from  heated  bearings. 

"Furthermore,  the  best  types  of  bail  and  roller  bearings  are 
virtually  proof  against  wear  because  the  friction  which  causes 
wear  in  ordinary  bearings  has  been  \irtually  eliminated  and  the 
alloy  steel  from  which  such  bearings  are  made  has  been  hardened 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  .  .  .  The  failure  of  the  early  forms 
of  l)all  bearings  may  be  attributed  to  use  of  incorrect  designs 
and  materials,  and  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  refinements  of 
size  and  structure  which  were  required  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  ball  bearing.  In  such  bearings,  the  load  is  carried  by 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  balls  and  the  races  in  which 
they  run.  .  .  .  These  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  all  of 
the  balls  in  a  bearing  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  size,  for  if  any 


WHEHE    QIALITY    TKI.LS. 

These  are  samples  of  balls  for  bearings  fractured  for  test.  When 
split  open  the  surface  of  the  steel  is  an  indication  of  quality.  The 
fine-grained  section  is  the  best.  The  coarse  grain  soon  becomes  useless. 


that  all  parts  of  the  l)earing  may  have  the  .same  degree  of  com- 
pressibility. On  accoimt  of  these  features,  errors  which  are 
ncgh'gible  in  other  forms  of  machinery   must  be  eliminated  in 

order  to  secure  .satisfa<*tory  service  from  a  ball  bearing 

"In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  balls  and  races  are  ground 
to  size  and  then  rec<'ive  a  mirror-like  finish.  The  importance 
of  this  polishing  will  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  t'ven  the 


FL.\W.S    THAJ     WAHTK    POW  EK. 

Three  polislied   halls,   magnified.     One  reveals  a  smooth  surface, 
while  the  other  two  are  seen  to  Uv  rough  and   un.servic(!ablc. 


ball  is  the  least  trifle  oversize,  it  will  take  the  load  from  its 
fellows  and  cause  an  abnormal  pressure;  conversely,  a  ball 
which  is  too  small  will  not  be  carrying  its  share  of  the  load.  The 
balls  and  races  must  also  be  hardened  right  to  the  center  in  order 


smoothest  finish  is,  in  reality,  a  mass  of  scratches,  and  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  how  minute  these  .scratches  are.  If  the 
scratches  are  too  coar.se,  the  balls  exert  a  grinding  action  which 
causes  the  bearing  to  wear,  and  it  is  now  realized  that  when  any 
wear  has  developed,  the  life  of  a  ball  bearing  is  at  an  end." 

But  the  need  for  uniformity,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  does 
not  end  with  .size  and  shape.  The  balls  must  be  of  the  .samo 
degree  of  hardness  and  each  must  be  uniformly  hard  through 
and  through.  Balls  are  broken  as  a  test,  softness  appearing  a.s 
a  coarsening  of  the  crystalline  texture;  but  even  when  each 
ball  meets  all  r(H}uirem(>nts,  arrangement  and  method  of  mount- 
ing are  now  carefully  studied  to  meet  the  conditions  of  use. 
Says  Mr.  Hammond  in  part: 

"The  design  of  these  bearings  has  been  modified  to  mo(*i  the 
requirements  of  a  variety  of  clas.ses  of  service.  p]ach  style  is 
also  made  in  different  sizes  suitable  for  carrying  different  loads. 
A.side  from  these  variations  in  the  size  of  the  l)alls  and  races, 
the  ability  to  succes.sfully  meet  the  requirements  of  varying 
classes  of  service  has  been  provided  for  by  different  forms  of 
separators.  Eor  moderate  speeds,  a  prest  steel  separator  is 
used.  For  exceptionally  high  speeds  and  for  railway  service, 
the  separator  is  made  from  a  bronze  (listing.  For  the  re- 
quirenu'uls  of  line-shaft  service,  the  .separator  u.sed  is  also  made 
of  cast  bronze  and  the  balls  are  held  between  bent  prongs. 

"The  three  i)receding  forms  of  bearings  are  designed  to  carry 
radial  loads.  Hut  in  many  classes  of  service  the  load  is  exerted 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  p].\amples 
of  such  tlirust  loads  are  found  in  the  spiiulles  of  drill-|)resses  and 
boring-tnills;  in  such  cases,  the  .sul)stitution  of  ball  l)earings  for 
plain  hearings  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  in  power." 

In  short,  the  day  when  the  only  ball  bearing  was  that  of  a 
bicycle  has  long  pa.ssed  by.  There  are  almost  as  man^'  varieties 
of  bearings  of  this  type  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  ina<-hines — 
a  striking  example  of  our  growing  realization  that  it  is  better 
to  lessen  the  power  of  resistance  than  to  increase  that  of 
application. 


ALMA-TADEMA 


A  PAINTER  who  dies  rich  has  somehow  to  justify  his 
riches  by  severer  standards  than  other  men  of  wealth. 
•  Did  liis  wealth  come  by  pleasing  himself  or  pleasing  the 
public?  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  is  one  of  those  about 
whose  estimate  the  newspaper  critic  is  indulging  many  shades 
<»f  opinion.  His  death  occurred  on  June  2");  he  had  pursued  a 
highly  successful  career  for 
many  years;  the  British  public 
which  delights  in  the  Royal 
Acadt-my,  <lelighted  also  in 
him,  and  gave  him  rewards 
which  enabled  him  to  live  amid 
the  same  scenes  of  ()|)uleril 
splendor  that  he  so  fondly  de- 
picted. Few  of  his  paintings 
ever  came  to  America,  so  while 
his  work  is  well  known  in  repro- 
duction, he  can  not  be  said  to 
have  made  a  large  appeal  to  our 
art-lovers.  Hence  it  is  his  re- 
action upon  American  taste  that 
leads  the  New  York  Times  to 
say  that  while  "this  admirable 
Dutchman"  never  "degraded 
British  art,"  he  "certainly  did 
not  uplift  it";  and  The  Sun  to 
observe  that  "his  painted  anec- 
dotes, considered  from  the  angle 
of  amiable  criticism,  are  about 
worthy  enough  to  adorn  bonbon 
boxes."  He  was  "an  incom- 
parable craftsman  in  the  art 
of  representing  the  surface  of 
things,"  adds  the  latter  journal. 
"He  added  to  his  perpetual 
still-life  touch  of  sentimental- 
ism  true  mid-Victorian  senti- 
ment." Avowed  classicalist  as 
he  was,  he  was  so  "Victorian" 
in  the  sentiment  that  pervaded 

his  house,  as  well  as  his  pictures,  that  "his  near-classic  abode 
in  St.  Johns  Wood,"  observes  the  Boston  Transcript,  "might 
well  be  acquired  and  preserved  by  the  British  nation  as  a 
monument  of  late  Victorian  taste."  Of  this  famous  domicile 
we  read  further: 

"It  has  frecjuently  been  described  as  reflecting  the  personality 
of  t'he  painter  wiio  has  just  passed.  The  almost  perfervid  en- 
comiums on  it,  to  which  great  names  are  often  attached,  prove 
that  cducatcHl  England  look  the  mansion  und(>r  the  gilded  palette 
wealher-vane  as  seriously  as  it  took  Whistler's  Peacock  Room 
frivolousl3\  Against  the  glorious  eclecticism  of  the  villa  let  an 
occasional  sullitic  heathen  rage.  Let  Whistler  himself,  after 
one  of  the  masquerades  in  which  Sir  Lawrence  appeared  as  an 
'.\ncicnt  Roman'  in  toga  and  eye-glasses,  perjM'trate  his  quip 
al>oul  his  distinguished  contemporary,  'amazing  with  his  bare 
feet  and  Romano-(jreek  St.  John's  Wooden  eye!'  Let  the  less 
whimsical  critic  observe  that  the  liouse  which  Alnui-Tadema 
l>uilt  around  liimself  i)recisely  and  concretely  illustrates  what 
Mr.  Pennell  mcians  when  he  says:  'While  in  England  the  artist 
was  searching  the  Scri[)tures  and  the  encycl()p(>dia  for  subjects, 
in  FVance  lie  was  training  his  (>ye  to  see  things  as  they  are.' 
.\(lmi.\ture,  nevertheless,  of  art  and  artilice  api)ealed  to  a  great 
iiuinl)er  of  Sir  Lawrence's  adopted  fellow  coimtrymen  as  simon 
pun-  art,  and  his  house  for  many  years  past  has  allured  such 
liltr  I'i  as  Edmund  Gosse  with  'the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  its 


Slii  LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA, 

Who  "never  degraded  British  art,"  and,  thinks  a  critic, 
"  certainly  did  not  uplift  it." 


contents.'  Not  excepting  our  own  Venetian  palace  in  the  Fen- 
way, limited,  it  is  probably  the  most  famous  private  house  of 
art  in  either  hemisphere." 

The  newspaper  writer  gives  over  the  task  of  describing  it,  and 
quotes  from  among  the  many  descriptive  sketches  part  of  that 
l)y  Max  Rooses,  in  his  "Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,"  who  renders  it   in   this 
phrase : 

"Unless  it  be  Pompeian,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  in  what  style 
the  Casa-Tadema  is  built.  It 
is  the  style,  however,  of  an  op- 
timist who  enjoys  light  and  life, 
and  loves  warmth  and  sunshine. 
Everything  is  open  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  every  corner  bears 
examination.  Look  at  the  mar- 
ble pillars  and  the  beautifully 
carved  woodwork,  the  chairs 
and  cushions,  the  silks  and  em- 
broideries, and  try  to  find  some- 
thing which  jars  against  good 
taste;  you  can  not,  criticism 
fails,  therefore  give  it  up.  In  the 
distance  the  ear  is  soothed  by 
the  gentle  plash  of  a  fountain, 
as  the  water  falls  into  a  marble 
basin.  .  .  .  This  home — to  the 
perfecting  of  which  Tadema  has 
devoted  every  spare  moment  he 
has  been  able  to  snatch  from  the 
cause  of  art — is  like  a  glance  at 
his  soul  from  the  outside." 

The  Brooklj'n  Eagle  seems  to 
seize  upon  the  traits  in  this  art- 
ist that  endeared  him  to  his 
adopted  country: 

"The  marvel  in  Alma-Tade- 
ma's  art  was  his  constructive 
imagination.  To  his  imagina- 
tion he  added  that  which  was 
absolutelj'  necessary  in  bringing 
to  him  his  success.  That  was 
a  consummate  knowledge  of 
texture.  The  former  was  native 
talent ;  the  latter  was  the  result  of  3'ears  of  patient  observation 
and  i)ainstaking  application  to  demands  of  teehnic.  These  two 
qualities  combined  to  make  the  artist  successful  in  England, 
where  he  really  began  his  world-renowned  career  in  1870.  His 
refined  public  lov<>d  the  classics,  and  also  that  kind  of  art  which 
is  termed  realistic.  Looking  at  his  representation  of  marble 
you  could  fan(!y  that  it  would  feel  cold  and  smooth  to  the  touch. 
His  method  was  as  far  from  inipressionism  as  the  poles  are 
asunder.  The  recreation  of  the  antique  world  was  a  wondrous 
aid  to  the  imagination,  and  it  hebped  to  perpetuate  that  reverence 
for  the  past  which  is  always  dear  to  the  English  mind." 

An  estimate  from  one  of  his  English  confrdres  is  published  in 
the  London  1/or /u«<7 /^oi.7.     Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  R. A. .writes: 

"To  deny  imagination  to  Tadema  would  be  quite  beside  the 
mark.  But  it  was  less  emotional  than  constructive,  less  vehe- 
ment than  classic,  less  romantic  than  realistic.  His  was  an 
imagination  perhaps  more  reconstructive  than  poetic  and  ab- 
stra<'t,  and  in  this  quality  of  imagination  he  was  only  true  to  his 
nationality.  And  yet  the  dramatic  element  was  upon  occasion 
very  steridy  pronounced,  notably  in  'The  Death  of  the  First 
Born,'  arui  'The  Pyrrliic  Dance,'  and  in  some  few  others  of  his 
Egyptian  ami  Roman  pieces.  I  only  mention  these  two  pic- 
ture's because  tl\is  little  article  is  written  more  with  a  view  to  a 
general  than  particular  analysis,  and  with  a  view  to  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  bigger  aspects  of  Tadema's  genius  and  method  than 
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SAPPHO. 
From  the  painting  by  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema. 
"  Looking  at  his  representation  of  marble  you  could  fancy  that  it  would  feci  cold  and  smooth  to  the  touch." 


to  catalog  his  works,  or  divide  up  his  artistic  periods.  It 
is  probably  fair,  quite  fair,  to  say  that  no  European  artist 
is,  or  in  recent  years  has  been,  more  ftilly  equipped  for  his  craft 
than  Tadema.  His  exact  mind  was  adverse  to  guessing,  adverse 
to  what  is  so  often  mistaken  for  inspiration,  but  which  is  in  reality 
often  only  confusion,  uncertain,  ephemeral,  and  chaotic.  He 
put  it  thus  to  himself,  'If  I  am  to  revive  ancient  life,  if  I  am  to 
make  it  re-live  on  canvas,  I  can  do  so  not  only  bj'  transposing 
my  mind  into  the  far-off  ages,  which  deeply  interest  me,  but 
I  must  do  it  with  the  aid  of  archeology.'  'I  must  not  only 
create  a  mise-en-schne  that  is  possible  but  probable,  and  if  I  suc- 
ceed to  make  it  look  probable  I  shall  have  registered  it  not  alone 
according  to  my  fancy,  but  by  my  imagination,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  formed,  made,  and  completed  an  image  of  the  conditions 
under  which  life  was  played.'  It  is  probably  not  known  to  the 
general  public,  and  not  ■ftideh'  among  connoisseurs,  that  every 
picture  that  Tadema  painted  has  a  ground  plan,  that  is  to  saj', 
the  buildings  he  rendered  so  beautifully  in  paint  could  })e  erected 
and  are  erected  as  they  are  shown  on  his  canvas  upon  a  space 
given  to  them  on  the  plane  of  the  picture.  And  in  those  build- 
ings, both  far  and  near,  in  those  corridors,  and  among  those 
columns,  the  people  there  could  stand,  sit,  or  lie.  This  method 
of  arriving  at  truth,  if  it  does  not  stand  for  all  the  truth,  is  a  very 
big  portion  of  it  which,  insensibly  to  the  spectator,  convinces 
him  of  reality. 

"  No  Dutchman,  no  Italian,  no  English  or  French  man  has 
ever  achieved  the  charms  which  knowledge  of  piTspective  has 
granted  in  verifying  intricate  conditions  of  plan  and  elevation, 
with  so  much  resource  and  artistry  as  Tadema." 

The  London  Westminster  Gazette,  after  stating  that  he  was 
born  January  8,  183G,  in  the  little  village  of  Dronrijp.  near 
Leeuwaarden,  in  Holland,  gives  these  brief  facts  of  biographj': 

"Sir  Lawrence  became  a  naturalized  Englishman  in  1878;  in 
1876  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  full  Academician  in  1879.  He 
received  decorations  from  most  of  the  European  courts,  was 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
foreign  academies,  while  he  boasted,  further,  the  signal  dis- 
tinction implied  by  the  letters  O.M. 

"In  1869,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  came  to  England, 
which  had  always  been  the  best  market  for  his  pictures,  and 
found  life  in  this  country  so  much  to  his  taste  that  he  became  a 
naturalized  Briti-sh  subject,  having  already  taken  unto  himself 
an  English  Mife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Napoleon  Epps,  M.R.C.S. 
She  died  in  1909." 


WHAT    PRINCETON    MEN    EARN 

tVWYERS  were  rather  low  in  the  scale  as  earners  in  the 
list  of  Yale  alumni  of  1906,  whose  material  successes  for 
-^  the  first  five  years  of  their  life  out  of  college  were  shown 
In  our  pages  on  February  3.  Princeton  lawyers  top  the  list  of 
earning  occupations,  as  revealed  by  the  Decennial  Record  of 
the  Class  of  1901,  just  issued.  Their  average  earnings  are 
$4,994.88,  and  the  business  men  of  the  class,  including  bankers, 
insurance  men,  and  pulilishers,  follow  closely  with  an  average 
of  $4,684.60.  Publishing  and  advertising  were  found  to  pay 
Yale  men  best  at  the  end  of  five  years,  but,  given  a  little  more 
time,  the  law  would  seem  to  l)e  a  career  of  more  attractive  re- 
wards. In  the  Princeton  list  the  incomes  from  business,  medi- 
cine, and  law  increase  more  rapidly  than  those  from  the  other 
pursuits.  A  Princeton  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  brings 
into  reduced  compass  the  results  of  the  tabulation.  It  also 
views  in  comparison  the  results  of  the  Yale  investigation  and 
some  figures  derived  from  a  Harvard  canvass.     We  quote: 

"The  average  incomes  [of  Princeton,  1901)  were:  first  year, 
$706.44;  second  year,  $902.39;  third  year.  $1,198.94;  fourth 
year.  $1,651.1.");  fifth  year,  .$2,039.42;  sixth  year,  .$2,408.30; 
seventh  year,  $2,382.3:j;  eighth  year,  $2,709.37;  ninth  year, 
$3,221.89;  tenth  year.  $3.803. .")8.  This  record  includes  cmly 
individual  earnings  and  is  exclusi\e  of  allowances  and  legacies. 
Those  men  going  to  professional  schools  or  taking  graduate 
courses  after  leaving  Princeton  were  not  considered  until  they 
had  finished  tiuir  studies.  To  make  the  record  coiuplcte  the 
cards  which  the  1901  men  filled  out  were  confidential  and 
anonymous. 

"The  class  of  1906  of  Yale  is  the  only  satisfactory  basis  for  a 
comparison  with  Yale  or  Harvard  classes.  The  first  five  years' 
record  of  Princeton,  1901,  and  Yale,  190(5,  sh<»ws  that  the  Yalo 
men  earned  more  during  the  first  three  years,  out  the  earnings  (u 
the  Princeton  men  increased  more  rapidly,  and,  at  the  end  of  fi\'o 
j'ears,  are  almost  $200  more  than  the  Yale  average.  The  Yalo 
average  incomes  were  $740.14,  $9()8.80,  $1,28(5.91,  $l-,o22.98, 
$1,885.31.  as  compared  with  the  Princeton  averages  of  $706.44, 
.$902.39.  $1,198.94,  $1,651.15,  .$2,039.42. 

"Other  statistics  compiled  by  the  1901  men  show  the  com- 
parative number  of  marriages  of  Yale,  Harv^ard,  and  Princeton^ 
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and  the  number  of  children  which  have  1901  fathers  from  these 
several  colleges.  The  class  of  1901  from  Princeton  shows  that 
of  268  men.  175,  or  a  percentage  of  6.'). 2,  are  married.  They 
have  a  total  of  219  children,  or  a  percentage  of  1.2.5  to  a  marriage. 
The  class  of  1901  of  Harvard  has  720  members,  of  whom  398  are 
married,  a  percentage  of  5-5.2.  They  have  a  total  of  413 
children,  or  a  percentage  of  1.03  to  a  marriage.  At  Yale  from  a 
class  of  230  graduating  in  1901.  128.  or  a  percentage  of  57.6,  are 
married.     They  have  99  children,  or  a  percentage  of  only  0.77." 

Tlie  table  of  incomes  gives  the  following  results: 

"Business  for  the  first  ten  years  gave  the  following  average 
incomes  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh:  $705.-54,  S934.42, 
SI.  196. 19,  SI. 9.56.61,  -"52,402.77,  $2,860.30,  .S2,756..5(),  $3,073,64, 
$3,861.46,  $4,684.69. 

"Teachers  for  the  first  ten  years  earned  the  following  average 
incomes  each  vear:  -$784.72,  $8.39.70,  $1,005.58,  $1,110,  $1,215.35, 
$1,404.16.  $1..532.()8.  $1,715.38,  $1,729.16,  $1,779.16. 

'"The  clergvmen's  averages  began  the  third  vear  after  gradua- 
tion, and  were:  $520,  $1,011.25,  $1,187.33,  $1,242.8-5,  $1,421.42. 
SI, .550,  $1,607.14,  $1,714.25. 

"  Lawvers  earned  during  tlie  ten  years  beginning  at  once  after 
graduation:  $:3.55.20,  -$610.16,  $900,  $1,389.41,  .$2,094.61, 
$2,890.10,  $3,089.16,  $3,344.18,  $4,140.08,  $4,994.88. 

"Phvsicians  earned  the  following,  beginning  the  second  year 
after  graduation  from  Princeton:  $1,106.25,  $1,714.87,  -$1,471.15, 
$1,366.22,  $1,.503.60,  ,$2,116.13,  -$2,434.48,  .$3,094.45. 

"Engineers  earned  -$648.88,  $1,029.-50,  $1,218,  $1,328.18, 
$1,878.18,  $2,620,  $2,387.-55,  .$2,707,  $2,700,  .$3,002. 

"The  average  . incomes  of  journalists  were  $741.25,  -$825, 
$1,096.66,  $1,213..33,  .$1,413.  $1,412.50,  $1,740,  $1,983.75,  $2.11-5. 

"The  average  incomes  from  other  occupations,  such  as  farm- 
ing, chemistrv,  forestrv,  etc.,  were  as  follows:  $766.53,  $878.57, 
$1,016.42.  $1^409,23,  $1,758.33,  $1,969.23,  $2,032.30,  $2,684.61, 
$2,830.  .$3,025.38." 


THEATRICAL  TASTE  IN  GERMANY 

WHATEVER  THE  CRITICS  may  say  of  Richard 
Strauss,  he  can  not  be  called  a  paying  proposition, 
even  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  From  September, 
1910,  to  August,  1911,  Germany  listened  to  228  performances 
of  his  "Rosenkavalier."  This  was  its  first  year,  and  doubtless 
curiosity  was  rife  to  hear  the  new  work.  "Elektra,"  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  from  the  record  of  65  performances  in  its  first 
year  to  but  44  for  the  last  recorded  one.  What  the  national 
appetite  for  amusement  is  we  find  reckoned  not  in  dollars  and 
cents,  as  Paris  and  New  York  recently  exprest  themselves, 
but  in  a  carefully  computed  record  of  all  the  performances 
given  in  the  theaters  of  the  Fatherland.  As  the  figures  appear 
in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  there  were  over  38,000  perform- 
ances in  all,  given  in  435  cities  and  towns  and  on  665  stages. 
There  were  2,525  works  representing  the  product  of  1,324 authors. 
Of  these,  2,0-56  were  plays  distributed  among  1,077  dramatists, 
and  218  operas,  the  work  of  121  composers,  with  208  operettas 
<lone  bj-  93  composers.    Going  on  to  consider  individual  works: 

"It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  performances  of  the  same  work  with  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

"  'Fidelio'  increase's  from  191  to  208  performances. 

"  'Figaros  Hochzeit'  (The  Marriage  of  Figaro)  from  151  to 
165. 

"  'Di(«  Zaubertlot.''  (The  Magic  Flute)  from  178  to  208. 

*'  'Salome'  from  37  to  69. 

"'Tristan  und  l.solde'  from  123  to  132,  while  'Siegfried' 
decreases  from  1.50  to  133  performances. 

"The  'Rosenkavalier'  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  list 
and  reaches  2'28  performances,  but 

"  'Klektra'  has  but  44,  in  tlH>  previous  year  (55,  performances. 

"Tli(>  performances  of  the  |)oi)uhir  light  opera  show  a  marked 
increase:  '  Der  (Jraf  von  Luxemburg'  (The  Count  of  Luxem- 
burg) from  1,365  to  1,794,  'Zig«'unerliebe'  (Gipsy  Love)  from 
184  to  605  performances.  The  demand  for  tlie  older  oi)en>ttas 
abates — 

"  'Die  Dollarprinzessin'  (The  Dollar  Princess)  decreases  from 
768  to  414,  'Der  Fidele  Bauer'  (The -Jolly  Farmer)  from  1.184 


to  671.  A  notable  exception  is  Johann  Strauss's  'Die  Fleder- 
maus'  (The  Bat),  which  retains  its  never-failing  popularity. 

"Among  the  'classics'  Goethe's  'Iphigenia'  increased  from 
89  to  104  performances. 

"Schiller,  on  the  eontrarj',  represented  with  14  plays,  decreased 
from  2,044  to  1,584,  but 

"Lessing's  'Minna  von  Barnhelm'  increased  from  157  to  220 
performances. 

"Among  the  modern  works — 

"  'Taifun'  (Typhoon)  increases  from  89  to  703,  and  Tolstoy*.s 
'Macht  der  Finsternis'  (The  Power  of  Darkness)  from  1  to  87. 

"Of  the  plays  produced  for  the  first  time  during  the  year: 

"Schonherr's  'Glaube  und  Heimat'  (Faith  and  Home)  was 
given  1,6'23  times,  Hermann  Balus's  'Kinder'  (Children)  241, 
'Meyers'  394,  ' Bummelstudenten '  (The  Student  Loafers)  429 
times. 

"Sixteen  plays  by  Hermann  Sudermann  were  given,  but 
the  performances  decreased  from  1,062  to  991. 

"Gerhardt  Hauptmann  was  also  represented  with  16  plays, 
but  with  an  increase  from  559  to  619  performances. 

"Ibsen,  with  19  plays,  decreases  from  724  to  686,  while 

"Hebbel,  with  11  plays,  increases  from  245  to  448  per- 
formances. 

"Kleist,  with  6  plays  and  214  performances,  increases  with 
8  plays  to  327. 

"Shakespeare  shows  ever-increasing  popularity,  1,042  per- 
formances with  25  plays,  against  958  with  21  plays  in  the 
previous  year.''— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ROUSSEAU'S  DOUBTFUL  HERITAGE 

FRANCE,  while  preparing  to  celebrate  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  her  men  of  light  and 
leading,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  had  a  rude  blow  from 
another  of  her  famous  men  of  letters,  Mr.  Maurice  Barres.  He 
arose  in  Parliament  and  told  his  fellow  legislators  that  they  had 
only  to  thank  the  man,  whose  brow  they  were  planning  to  re- 
crown,  for  the  red  terrors  of  the  automobile-bandits,  Gamier  and 
Bonnot,  through  which  they  had  just  passed.  The  heritage  of 
Rousseau,  literary,  artistic,  and  social,  is  viewed  somewhat  in 
the  same  vein  on  our  side  of  the  ocean,  tho  in  France,  as  Mr. 
Barres  points  out,  it  shows  itself  even  more  in  the  realm  of  acts 
than  of  ideas;  in  which  latter  sphere  an  American  writer  indi- 
cates our  own  debt  to  the  Frenchman.  Mr.  Barres  is  an  Acade- 
mician, and,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  he  "leads  young  France  in  its  reaction  away  from 
Rousseau's  revolution."  His  protest  is  not  religious,  altho,  we 
are  told,  "the  bicentenary  is  to  be  observed  by  putting  up  yet 
another  antireligious  monument — -figures  sculptured  by  Bar- 
tholome — in  the  Pantheon,  which  was  a  church  till  Victor 
Hugo's  bod}'  was  laid  there."  Sections  of  Mr.  Barres'  speech 
are  given  us  by  this  correspondent: 

"I  shall  not  vote  for  the  appropriation  the  Government 
asks  for  the  glorification  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  I  should 
like  briefly  to  explain  why.  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  the 
artist,  all  passion  and  sensibility.  ...  As  to  the  man  himself, 
with  his  poor,  peevish  virtue  allied  to  such  lyric  love  of  nature 
and  solitude — no,  I  will  not  draw  up  his  indictment.  And  I  do 
not  dispute,  from  the  social  point  of  \iew,  that  he  had  his  mo- 
nu^nt  of  use  and  ev(>n  of  well-doing.  ...  I  feel  all  the  truth  of  a 
sentence  I  have  kept  in  mind  from  a  young  emigri,  the  son  of 
General  Custine,  who  was  guillotined  by  the  Revolution:  '  How  I 
understand  Rousseau,  and  his  sublime  hatred  for  refined  vices!' 
After  reading  Laclos's  book,  that  veritable  epic  of  certain  eight- 
eenth-century salons,  we  excuse  any  excess  in  Rousseau's  love 
for  nature — he  makes  us  breathe  pure  air. 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  my  share  in  admiration.  But  jou  ask 
more  of  me.  You  wish  me  to  adhere  to  the  social,  political, 
and  pedagogical  principles  of  the  author  of  the  'Discourse  on 
Inequality.'  th(>  'Contra!  Social,'  and  'lOaiile.'  That  I  can  not 
do — and  let  me  add  that  the  greater  part  of  you  also  can  not 
do  so. 

"At  the  hour  in  which  we  are,  have  you  really  the  idea  that  it 
is  useful  and  fruitful  to  exalt  solemidy  in  the  name  of  the  state 
the  man  who  invented  the  det(\stable  paradox  that  puts  society 
outside  of  nature,  and  stirs  the  individual  against  society  in  the 
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name  of  nature?  It  is  not  at  the  moment  when  you  strike  down 
like  dogs  those  who  rise  against  society,  saying  it  is  unjust  and 
evil,  and  deelaw!  war  to  the  deatli  against  it,  that  we  ought  to 
glorify  the  man  claimed  justly  as  theirs  by  all  theorists  of  anarchy. 
Nothing  stands  between  Kropotkin  or  Jean  Grave  and  Rous- 
seau— and  neither  Kropotkin  nor  Jean  (irave  can  intellectu- 
ally refuse  to  own  as  theirs  Garnier  and  Bonnot." 

The  American  writer,  Lewis  Piaget  Shanks,  who  pays  his 
devoir  to  Rousseau  in  The  Dial  (Chicago),  finds  that  the  Rous- 
seauistie  education  which  we  have  been  cultivating  is  clearly 
responsible  for  the  "Rousseau- 


ism  in  politics"  now  so  wide- 
spread.    In  this  way: 

"It  was    Jean-Jacques    who 
first  stood  for  pedagogic  natu- 
ralism,   so  intolerant   of  disci- 
pline and  the  direct  training  of 
the  character  and  the  will.     If 
we  consider  our  present  educa- 
tional system,    most  of  its  fea- 
tures are  ultimately   traceable 
to    Rousseau.     What    do    our 
schools  and   colleges  stand  for 
to-day?     Interest,  amusement, 
rather  than  set  tasks;    election 
of  congenial  studies  (since  life 
has   in  store   for  us  no  uncon- 
genial   labors) ;     non-sectarian- 
ism;   and  then,  absence  of  all 
that   religious    training    which 
makes    character;    neglect     of 
philosophy     and     metaphysics 
which      make    thinkers     (what 
need    have    w-e    of    thinkers?); 
predominance    of    natural    sci- 
ences, which  are  mainly  nomen- 
clatures, over    that  harder  in- 
tellectual training  which  makes 
leaders  (why  should    we    train 
leaders,   being  a,   democracy?); 
predominance      of      utilitarian 
subjects    and    manual  training 
over  history  (what  can  we,  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages,  learn  from 
a  dry  and  dusty  Past?).     Yes, 
if  the  incapacity  of  our  present 
school  and  college  students  be 
taken  into  account,  if  we  con- 
sider their  weakness  in  thinking,  in  character,  and  in  power  of 
self-control,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  educating  our  children 
up  to  the  requirements  of  a  Socialistic  or  syndicalistic  Utopia. 

"Furthermore,  we  are  helping  matters  in  other  ways.  Rous- 
seauism  in  the  schools  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Rousseauism  in 
Art  and  Literature,  since  artist  and  public  are  alike  trained  to 
prefer  an  emotional  naturalism  to  the  'aristocratic'  beauty  of 
self-control.  What  Jean-Jacques  has  given  us  in  the  excesses  of 
the  Romantic  school,  what  his  ideals  of  esthetics  are  giving  us 
to-day,  such  critics  as  Monsieur  Lasserre  and  our  own  Professor 
Babbitt  have  shown  us:  'Le  Romantisme  Fran^ais'  and  'The 
New  Laokoon'  will  perhaps  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
ideas  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  our  industrial  civilization, 
where  many  have  come  to  see  in  Art  and  Literature  only  a  form 
of  amusement  or  a  titillation  of  the  senses,  where  the  excesses  of 
certain  persons  have  degraded  the  very  connotation  of  the  ad- 
jective 'artistic,'  such  books  as  these  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to 
the  future  of  Art  and  Letters  under  present  conditions.  If 
critics  and  artists  do  not  unite  in  the  formulation  of  a  more  virile 
ideal,  the  whoJe  subject  of  Art  may  find  itself  relegated  to  that 
feminine  control  which  Herbert  Spencer  prophesied  as  its  ulti- 
mate function.  Shall  we  then  confess  that  we  are  incapable  of 
rising  above  the  lower  esthetic  conception — of  transcending  the 
Romantic  subjection  to  passion  and  sentiment  for  the  classical 
inspiration  of  intellectual  \ision?" 

England,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  London  Nation  represents  it, 
finds  Rousseau  a  more  admirable  figure,  a  "first-rate  reformer," 
perhaps  because  she  accepts  less  from  him,  and  can  only  \\eyv 
lim  academically.     We  read: 

"Solid  thinkers,  no  doubt,  tend  to  believe  that  modern  times 
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Who  with  Kropotkin  and  Jean  Grave,  says  Maurice  Barrfis.  was 
the  intellectual  father  of  the  Paris  automobile-bandits. 


have  somehow  conspired  to  give  undue  influence  to  Rousseau. 
His  intellect  was  prolific  rather  than  profound,  inflammatory 
rather  than  exploratory.  But  he  had  the  knack  of  api)lying  his 
torch  at  the  right  place  in  many  fields  of  activity,  and  of  idnuling 
separate  fires  in  many  rul)bish-heaps  of  obsolescent  notions  and 
conventions.  The  social  problem  in  its  distinctively  economic 
aspi'C'ls  lay  before  him,  seeking  a  far  more  radical  solution  than 
was  actually  accorded  to  it  by  a  too  narrowly  political  revolu- 
tion, compassed  by  middle-class  politicians.  Rousseau  per- 
ceived, almost  as  clearly  as  Mazzini  a  century  later,  that  the 
mist>ry  of  the  peoples  demanded   the  attainment   of  effective 

economic  as  well  as  political  de- 
njocracy;  altho,  living  before 
the  era  of  great  mechanical  in- 
ventions, he  had  no  vision  of 
the  modern  social  movement. 

"Indeed,    the     greatness     of 
Rousseau  as  an  intellectual  force 
lay  in  his  recognition  of  Xhv  need 
for  simultaneous  revolutions  in 
all  departments  of   life.       This 
gave    a     certain     cncycloptdic 
quality    to  his    activities.     He 
saw  the  necessity  of  combining 
individual  reform  of  character 
with  sj.cial  change,  and  so  at- 
tacked the  roots  of  character  in 
education  and   the  home.  The 
'Nouvelle      Heloise,'      frankly 
speaking,  is  not  found  readable, 
excepting  as  an  effort,  by  mod- 
ern Englishmen,  or  possibly  by 
modern    Frenchmen.     W(>    find 
an  admirably  characterir.tic  sen- 
tence passed  upon  it  in  an  Eng- 
lish work    that  lies  before    us. 
'The  "New    Heloise"  is   a  re- 
markable combination  of  over- 
strained sentiment  and  practical 
good  sense,  without  any  of  that 
faculty  which  we  call  the  sense 
of  humor  being  employed  to  re- 
strain or  harmonize  them.'    The 
same  js  true  of  large  sections  of 
the  'Emile';  even 'The  Savoy- 
ard Vicar, '  the  vehicle  of  many  of 
Rousseau's sincerest and  noblest 
sentiments,    overloads   us  with 
moral  platitudes.     But  for  all 
that,  we  have  no  right  to  refuse 
to  Rousseau  a  high  and  proper  place  as  a  first-rate  reformer  in  lit- 
erature and  language,  in  education,  religious  thought,  and  family 
life,  as  in  the  larger  movement  of  politics.     The  men  and  women 
of  his  time  and  age  were  moved  passionately  by  his  writings; 
not  only   statesmen   legislated    at    his  command   but  mothers 
suckled  their  own  children    because    he  bade    them.     Not  the 
least  of  Rousseau's  achievements  was  the  discovery  of  the  joys 
and  beauties  of  the  country,  what  Saint  Beuv(»  called  h  aenlijnent 
de  vert;    not,  it  is  true,  the   full    Wordsworthian    spirituality   of 
nature,  but  a  genuine   current  of  reaction  against  artifice  and 
luxurj^  in  a  society  perishing  of  these  excesses." 

Those  who  are  intent  upon  celebrating  his  bicentenary  are 
claiming  that  Jean-Jacques  was  "the  spiritual  father  alike  of  the 
American  constitution,  the  French  revolution,  the  Romantic 
movement  in  literature,  and  the  P>oel)el  Institutes."  He  may 
have  been  all  these,  but  Mr.  Francis  (Jribble  claims  (in  the 
London  Daily  News)  that  he  takes  his  place  as  "a  man  of  .senti- 
ment" in  the  history  alike  of  literature  and  philo.sophy,  adding: 

"He  was,  before  everything  else,  ante  sensible.  His  one  im- 
portant novel  was  the  fountain  of  the  sensiblerie  which  pervaded 
French  fiction  for  .several  generations,  and  it  also  brought 
sensihlerir  into  politics.  The  Revolutionists — from  Robespieire 
downwards — were  full  of  nctisiblerie,  and  it  was  from  Rousseau's 
writings  that  they  derived  it.  Even  Billaud-Varennes  .  ,  . 
said  that  he  could  never  read  '  La  nouvelle  Heloise'  without  crying 
over  it.  Rousseau,  in  short,  offered  the  world  sentinK'n't  at  a 
moment  when  the  world  w£,nted  it  very  badly.  The  world 
accepted  the  gift  gratefully,  and  used  it  for  its  own  purposes — 
purposes  of  which  the  man  who  proffered  the  gift  was  too  vain 
and  weak  and  ineffective  even  to  dream." 


CATHOLIC  FAMILIES  OF  CANADA 


RVC'K  SUICIDE,  so  often  pointed  to  as  a  {n"ave  peril  for 
PVance,  is  in\isibly  remote  in  Freneh  Canada.  The 
province  of  Quebec  so  abounds  in  large  families  that  it  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  its  mother-country.  In- 
deed, the  late  distinguished  economist,  Mr.  Leroy  Beaulieu. 
recently  said:    "CHve  us  10.000  French-Canadians  and  we  will 
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That  the  French-Canadian  population  has  douttled  every  twenty-five  years  is  declared  to  be  due  to  one  potent 
cause  at  least,  that  "the  great  body  of  the  people  are  still  religious." 


repeople  PVance."  In  1754  the  last  census  under  French  regime 
showed  00,000  French  in  Canada.  This  number  has  doul)led 
every  twenty-five  years,  says  Eugene  Rouillard,  so  that  now  they 
aggregate  3,300,000.  Imprest  by  these  facts,  The  Evening  Sun 
(New  York)  confirms  this  writer  in  Extension  (Catholic,  Chicago) 
in  the  belief  that  a  "very  potent  cause  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  still  religious,  and  have  kept  on  in  the 
ancient  Catholic  faith  of  theur  fathers."  This  spiritual  fortifi- 
cation, it  is  asserted,  has  a  main  share  in  the  result  of  doubling 
this  population  every  twenty-five  years: 

"They  have  not  distrusted  the  future;  have  not  feared  tluil 
they  could  not  support  their  large  families.  They  have  gone 
(m  working  steadily,  living  frugally,  and  obeying  the  admonitions 
of  llic  (,'liurch;  thej'  have  derived  neither  poverty  nor  riclies,  and 
they  have  come  into  the 
splendid  inheritance  of  a 
sturdy  race,  living  on  its 
own  lands,  Avith  the  tradi- 
tions of  health,  happiness, 
peace,  and  plenty,  content 
with  a  modest  competence, 
and  the  exponents  of  mod- 
eration in  all  things." 

A  paternal  government 
has  not  been  slow  to  reward 
the  effort  of  its  i)eople  in 
"  multiplying  and  replenish- 
ing" the  earlli : 

"In  lS90tlic(;ov(riiment 
of  the  Province  of  Quelu'c 
pa.ssed  a  law  granting  a 
j)iece  of  land  to  every  iiead 
of  a  family  that  couUl  boast 
of  twelve  or  more  children. 
Thisgrant  was  latcrcliiiiiged 
to  a  cash  premium.  Until 
100.')  a  total  of  0.414  fam- 


ilies received  the  premium.  Of  this  number  loO  families  had  14 
to  18  living  children;  in  some  cases  where  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parents  was  married  twice,  the  number  of  li\nng  children  ranged 
from  18  to  27  children.  Since  the  foundation  of  Quebec  in  1608 
there  have  been  entered  upon  the  parish  registers,  up  to  1883,  a 
total  of  2.900, (K)0  births,  or  67. 2o  per  one  thou.sand  population. 
French-Canadian  families  of  eight   and   ten  children  are  not 

uncommon.  The  average 
size  of  a  family  is  five  chil- 
dren— an  a\'erage  that  will 
be  maintained,  one  should 
think,  unless  aleohoUsm, 
which  is  beginning  to  plague 
our  race,  pervades  the  rural 
districts. 

"The  fact  that  the 
French-Canadian  families 
have  not  yielded  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  to  the  tend- 
encies of  the  times,  one  can 
not  repeat  often  enough,  is 
due  entirely  to  their  splen- 
did Catholic  faith.  The 
fear  of  God  has  actuated 
them  in  their  lives.  The 
dread  of  poverty,  so  fre- 
quently associated  in  the 
minds  of  some  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  family, 
has  not  influenced  them  to 
thwart  the  laws  of  nature 
or  to  outrage  the  laws  of 
God.  Their  reward  has  been 
a  progeny  that  is  physicalh', 
mentally,  and  morally  equal,  if  indeed  not  superior,  to  any 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  boys  are  manly,  the  girls 
womanly;  for  the  verj^  existence  of  manj'  children  in  a  family 
helps  to  develop  traits  and  characteristics  that  raise  them  in 
many  respects  above  the  pampered  children  of  the  rich.  Physi- 
cally they  are  strong  and  healthy.  When  the  children  are  from 
nine  to  ten  years  old  they  begin  to  help  the  parents  to  work. 
"Work?'  shouts  the  hysterical  sentimentalist.  'Terrible,  is  it 
not,  to  put  children  of  nine  to  ten  years  to  work!'  No,  monsieur 
or  madame,  it  is  not  terrible.  They  work  not  beyond  their 
strength;  they  are  not  overtaxed;  it  is  a  species  of  pla.v  for 
them;  they  are  out  in  the  field  with  the  father;  his  work  is 
strenuous;  theirs  is  light  and  invigorating.  The  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  grow  up  into  physically  strong  and 
healthy  men  and  women.  Nature  seems  to  approve  of  it,  even 
tho  modern,  sentimental,  selfish,  non-child-producing  society 
frowns  and  pretends  to  be  shocked." 


ANorilKK 

The  progeny  of  French-Canadians  is  "physically,  mentally,  and  morally  e(iual.  if  indeed  not  superior,  to  any 
peo|)le  on  the  face  of  the  earth."     At  nine  or  ten  the  children  begin  to  help  the  parents  work. 
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Large  families  do  not  appear  to  interfere  with  educational 
opportunities.  In  the  three  largest  archdioceses  are  to  be  found 
these  educational  institutions: 

"In  the  archdiocese  of  Montreal  there  is  a  Catholic  population 
of  472,000.  Roughly,  we  might  say  that  400,000  of  these  are 
French-Canadians.  For  this  population  the/c  is  one  university, 
having  a  normal  school  and  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  etc. 
There  are  eight  classical  colleges  and  731  Catholic  schools.  And 
then  we  have  spoken  only  for  the  boys.  This  does  not  count  th«^ 
numerous  educational  boarding-schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  for  women.  In  this  archdiocese  alone  there  are 
88,000  pupils. 

"In  the  archdiocese  of  Ottawa  there  is  a  university  fully 
equipped,  and  one  classical  college.  There  are  450  Catholic 
schools  with  30,000  pupils.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
diocese  is  mixt  English  and  French,  with  French  predominating, 
and  many  Catholic  children  go  to  the  public  .schools. 

"The  archdiocese  of  Quebec  is  almost  exclusively  French- 
Canadian.  The  Catholic  population  numbers  about  360,000. 
There  is  again  a  fully  equii)ped  university  and  three  classical 
colleges.  There  are  1,750  students  of  the  classics.  There  are 
1,272  Catholic  schools  and  30,500  pujjils." 

The  percentage  of  literacy  is  as  high  as  in  any  other  part  of 
North  America,  we  are  told.  All  the  children  can  read  and 
write,  and   none  is  deprived  of  school  advantages.      Further: 

"The  French-Canadians  have  few  millionaires  among  them, 
but  there  are  a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  poor. 
The  poor,  even  in  the  great  city  of  Montreal,  are  not  French- 
Canadians.  Among  the  smaller  places  one  town,  Nicolet,  will 
serve  as  an  example.  Conversing  with  one  of  the  citizens,  the 
writer  asked  him  if  there  were  a  large  number  of  poor.  He 
answered  that  pi*actically  there  were  no  poor.  'We  are  neither 
rich  nor  poor.  Every  one  makes  a  li\ing.  and  a  comfortable 
living.  Our  farmers  are  even  prosperous.'  The  question  was 
asked  if  the  large  families  did  not  have  the  tendencj'  to  make  the 
people  poor,  and  he  laughed  and  said  that  on  the  farms  the  large 
famines  were  a  distinct  advantage,  for,  while  farmers  in  English- 
speaking  portions  of  the  country  could  get  no  help  at  all,  the 
PVench-Canadians  never  lacked  for  it." 


CHICAGO'S    SUNDAY   EVENING   CLUB 

JACOB  A.  RIIS  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  tradesman  who, 
tho  he  paid  church  dues  regularly,  never  attended,  because 
"people  nowadays  don't  want  to  go  to  church."  Chicago, 
however,  has  an  organization  called  the  Sunday  Evening  Club 
that  might  draw  this  benevolent  absentee  from  his  hearthstone. 
That  there  is  a  peculiar  sentiment  about  the  Sunday  Evening 
Club  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  rain  or  shine,  the  3,000  seats  of 
Chicago's  Orchestra  Hall  are  filled  at  every  service.  The  Club 
even  has  considered  the  advisability  of  renting  another  down- 
town hall  of  doul)le  the  present  seating  capacity.  Mr.  Riis 
writes  in  the  July  World's  Work: 

"It  is  true  that  it  does  not  call  itself  a  church,  and  lays  no 
claim  to  denominational  fellowship;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
gathers  within  its  doors  every  Sunday  night  during  eight  months 
of  the  year  one  of  the  largest  congregations  to  be  found  in  the 
land,  if  indeed  it  has  an  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  and  that  it  is 
making  itself  felt  in  constantly  increasing  measure  as  a  distinct 
religious  influence  where  that  was  the  greatest  need." 

The  young  clergyman,  who  prefers  "President"  to  "Doctor," 
saw  his  opportunity  ia  noticing  that  the  trade  center  and  hotel 
and  furnished-room  region  of  Chicago,  known  as  the  "Loop 
District,"  was  a  social  organism  not  unlike  the  Latin  Quarter 
of  Paris.  Clifford  W.  Barnes  had  just  come  from  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  the  experiences  he  had  gained  there  he  pro- 
posed to  use  to  the  welfare  of  downtown  Chicago  A\'ith  its 
traveling  salesmen,  engineers,  janitors,  caretakers,  and  "the 
homeless  army  of  young  men  and  women  who  live  in  boarding- 
houses  and  furnished  rooms."  Mr.  Riis  calls  the  latter  group 
"the  most  forlorn  class  in  any  great  city,  as  many  a  reader 
knows  from  personal  experience." 


CLIFFOUn    \V.     HAHNKS, 

Who  has  had  judges.  ral)l)is.  presi- 
dents of  c<)ri)()rations.  .social  workers, 
and  a  Freneli  baron  to  addre.ss  the 
Sunday  Evening  Club. 


To  reach  this  unenrolled  audience  tln'  club's  directors  sys- 
tematically advertised : 

"They  enlisted  the  newspapers  first.  Then  cards  were  placed 
in  every  hotel,  and  freely  circulated,  c^iviiitr  hour  and  j)lace  of 
their  meetings.  For  a 
while,  when  there  was 
yet  room  to  spare,  every 
guest  who  had  registered 
in  the  hotels  of  the  dis- 
trict up  to  a  late  hour 
Saturtlay  night  found  a 
personal  letter  in  his  box 
at  noon  on  Sunday, ask- 
ing him  to  come." 

The  i)lan  worked  .so 
well,  even  from  the  start, 
that  maiiy  persons  were 
kept  waiting  in  the  halls. 
In  this  .situation  some- 
tjiing  resembling  a  Bible 
class,  but  "more  like  a 
neighborly  gathering," 
was  used  for  the  time 
befon;  the  doors  of  the 
auditorium  should  be 
opened : 

"Bible  class,  would 
you  call  if?  Hardly  that ; 
it  is  more  like  a  neigh- 
borly gathering  where 
they  all  sing  together 
and  have  a  good  time, 
and  Mr.  Barnes  tells 
stories  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  plain  men.  He 
told  me  once  that  he 
shivered  and  shook   and 

was  afraid  he  couldn't  do  it  right.  If  that  is  the  way,  he 
is  like  the  old  general  who  regularly  before  a  battle  went 
away  bj'  himself  and  told  his  limbs  to  shiver  and  get  done  with 
it,  he  had  work  to  do;  and  then,  when  the  fit  was  over,  went 
out  and  won  the  fight.  There  will  be,  in  long  after  years,  many 
a  Chicago  business  man  who  will  remem})er  those  meetings  with 
a  glow  of  grateful  feeling.  The  'C^lass'  now  numbers  seventeen 
hundred  men,  regular  in  attendance. 

"At  7:35  the  doors  of  the  hall  are  thrown  open  to  the  rush, 
and  the  (>vening  service  l)egins  with  orchestral  music.  The  great 
choir  that  leads  the  worship  at  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening 
Club  is  another  of  its  achievements.  They  had  volunteers  first, 
and  a  quartet  of  highly  trained  singers.  Of  their  experiences 
with  these  was  evolved  the  present  choir  of  eighty  voices  from 
Chicago's  music  schools  that  comes  twice  a  week  for  pracli.se, 
glad  of  the  chance,  and  gives  to  the  service  a  musical  setting  the 
like  of  which  one  shall  s(>ek  far  to  find.  It  lends,  in  its  simple 
robes,  the  one  touch  of  ritual  to  the  meeting." 

The  UKjst  remarkable  thing  about  the  program  is  its  sim- 
plicity. "If  1  were  to  formulate  the  creed  of  the  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Club,  I  should  put  it,  'AH  God's  Children.'  It  is  as  wide 
as  that."  The  speakers  include  judges,  rabbis,  presidents  of 
corporations,  social  workers,  and  a  French  baron. 

"There  is  a  collection,  of  course.  It  has  never  been  em- 
phasized, but,  as  an  expression  of  the  conscience  of  the  meeting, 
it  has  grown  steadily  from  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  until  now  it 
averages  a  liundred.  And  Mr.  Barnes  tells  me  that  among  the 
contributions  which  aggregate  the  large  sum  of  .S'20,(KK)  that 
goes  to  supi)ort  the  work,  are  many  of  five  dollars  or  less  that 
clearly  represent  the  gratitude  of  traveling  men  and  clerks  who 
thus  pay  their  club  membership  fees — the  only  way  they  are 
ever  collected. 

'"Come  Thou  Almighty  King,'  they  sang  the  last  Sunday  eve- 
ning I  worsiuped  with  them,  and  then  came  the  address,  another 
hymn,  and  the  benediction.  It  is  a  rare  inspiration  to  look  into 
those  thousands  of  faces  from  the  platform.  A  suggestive  de- 
parture from   th<'  ordinary  church  congregation  strikes  one  at 
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once:  three-fourths  of  them  are  men,  young  men  and  old  men. 
the  firrist  of  the  business  district.  There  are  no  cranks  amon^ 
them,  or,  if  they  are  there,  they  are  not  heard  of,  for  there  is  no 
discussion.  But  not  infrequently  does  one  hear  an  old-time 
'  Amen,  Lord ! '  And  after  the  organ  has  ceased  booming,  many 
a  gray-haired  brother  comes  to  shake  the  speaker  by  the  hand 
and  give  him  a  hearty  'God  bless  you!'  on  his  way." 

Out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Club  has  sprung  a  Men's  League  for 
dealing  with  citizenship  problems.  It  has  2.50  members  with  a 
first-grade  citizen  leader  in  the  person  of  the  young  theologian 
president  of  the  League.     Mr.  Riis  ends: 

"One  is  not  surprized  to  learn  that  the  man  whose  energy  and 
faith  in  his  fellow  men  has  primarily  wrought  this  result  is  the 
same  who,  as  chairman  of  the  ('ommittee  of  P^'ifteen,  is  battling 
effectively  with  the  White  Slave  traffic  in  Chicago,  and,  as 
president  of  the  Legislative  Voters'  League,  brought  the  charges 
against  Senator  Lorimer  that  have  stirn^d  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  It  seems  natural  to  expect  Clifford  W.  Barnes 
to  be  that  kind  of  citizen.  And  it  is  very  wholesome  that  it 
should  be  so." 


WHAT  "THE    MENACE".  FEARS 

OUR  RKADERS  have  heard  of  a  paper  issuing  from 
Aurora,  Mo.,  which  aims  to  combat  "the  menace"  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country.  As  report  places  its 
circulation  well  along  toward  the  million  mark,  its  utterances  are 
of  interest  and  importance  to  all  observers  of  religious  thought, 
and  our  readers  are  entitled  to  a  specimen  of  its  opinion.  We 
select  portions  of  a  full-page  editorial,  signed  by  C.  Bradway, 
imputing  to  our  political  leaders  subservience  to  the  Catholic 
vote.  President  Taft  is  the  first  one  dealt  with,  and  counts 
against  him,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  mount  up  to  the  number 
of  eleven.  They  are  declared  to  be  merely  a  "record  of  facts," 
such  as  his  recommending  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  in  the 
Philippines,  his  "numerous  appointments  to  public  office  of 
Catholics,"  his  attendance  at  Catholic  public  celebrations,  his 
"rescinding  Commissioner  Valentine's  order  prohibiting  the 
wearing  of  sectarian  garb  in  the  Government  Indian  schools," 
his  .sitting  at  table  in  Boston  "with  Cardinal  O'Connell  seated 
at  his  right,  in  preference  to  the  chief  executive  of  that  State, 
thereby  establishing  a  precedent  that  the  so-called  'foreign 
princes  of  the  Vatican  blood'  rank  next  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  all  public  functions,"  his  congratulatory  cable- 
gram to  the  new  American  Cardinals,  and  his  dispatching  Major 
Butt  on  a  mission  to  the  Pope;  his  exclusion  of  Masonic  emblems 
from  soldiers'  graves  at  Arlington,  and  his  refusal,  as  a  Mason,  to 
attend  this  summer's  international  convention  of  Knights  Tem- 
l)lar.  As  a  preliminary  to  these  counts  The  Menace  deals  with  the 
President's  refusal  to  make  public,  on  Mr.  Bryan's  request,  "the 
motives  that  induced  him  to  select  Justice  White  in  preference 
to  Justice  Harlan"  as  chief  of  the  Supreme  Court.     We  read: 

"White  was  a  Democrat,  younger  in  service,  and  known  to 
have  views  favorable  to  the  trusts  and  the  privileged  class, 
while  Justice  Harlan  was  a  Republican,  served  longer  than 
White,  and  was  known  to  have  views  opposed  to  the  trusts  and 
monopolistic  interests.  Of  course,  Mr.  Taft  ignored  the  demand, 
liut  from  this  litth'  e[)isode.  one  (}U(>stions  wiiy  Mr.  Bryan,  \\lu'ii 
specifying  the  coin  parative(iualificat  ions  of  the  two  justices,  failed 
to  demand  of  President  Taft  his  motive  for  appointing  to  the 
highest  i)ositi()n  in  the  higliest  court  of  tliis  Republic,  a  Roman 
Catholic;.  It  would  seem  tiiat  there  is  some  significance  to  l)e 
attached  to  Mr.  Bryan's  failure  to  ask  this  (juestion.  It  is  perfect- 
ly obvious  that  Mr.  Taft  made  this  appointment,  and  numerous 
others,  for  the  same  reason  that  Governor  Koss  of  Massachusetts, 
within  the  short  jxTiod  of  a  f(>w  months  from  his  inauguration, 
apj)ointed  nine  Roman  Catholi(!S  to  the  judicial  bench  of  the  State, 
the  reason  being  in  both  ca.ses  a  fulfilment  of  obligations  to,  and 
a  rewarding  of,  the  Catholic  voters  for  their  support." 

At  the  time  th(>  editorial  was  written  it  seemed  to  The  Menace 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "record  in  connection  with  the  hierarchy  of 


Rome  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  nation."  So  ISIr. 
Roosevelt  is  taken  to  task  for  his  speech  at  the  jubilee  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  June  6,  1911.     Thus: 

"The  most  important  passage  in  the  Colonel's  speech,  judging 
from  the  extracts  in  the  daily  papers,  was  this — that  some  time 
there  would  be  a  Catholic  President.  This  utterance,  possibly 
made  thoughtlessly  under  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occa.sion.  no 
doubt  has  done  much  to  increa.se  his  hold  on  the  Catholic  vote, 
and  to  encourage  their  effort  'to  make  America  Catholic' 
Besides  Taft,  Roosevelt  is  the  only  living  man  who  knows  the 
tremendous  power  which  a  President  holds  within  his  grasj), 
and  a  Catholic  President  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  national 
calamity,  and  a  blow  to  the  free  government  which  is  the  blood- 
bought  legacy  inherited  from  our  forefathers.  A  Catholic  is 
born  and  nurtured  under  the  principle  that  the  Pope  is  supreme 
in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs;  that  all  must  owe  obedi- 
ence to  him;  that  every  Catholic,  to  be  loyal,  must  be  a  Catholic 
first  and  a  citizen  afterward;  and  that  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  is  supreme  to  that  of  the  State.  These  being 
undeniably  and  essentially  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  hier- 
archy, a  Catholic  President  could  not  be  loyal  to  the  oath  exacted 
by  our  Constitution  and  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  our  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  Rome.  It  is  only  when  the  Jesuits 
are  expelled  from  this  country,  and  the  ambitious  political  power 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  completelj'  broken,  that  we  can  safely 
have  a  Catholic  President,  and  therefore,  for  Roosevelt  to  give 
unqualified  indorsement  to  a  hope,  such  as  Cardinal  Ciibbons 
exprest  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Oullook — that  thej-  may  some 
time  have  a  Catholic  President — is  absurdly  rash,  and  apparently 
uttered  for  personal  motives." 

Democratic  leaders,  we  are  assured,  no  less  than  the  Republi- 
cans, "are  tainted  with  that  disease  that  has  infested  our  political 
life  during  the  past  few  decades,  and  they,  too,  have  succumbed 
to  the  belief  that  the  only  hope  to  elect  a  President  is  through 
capturing  the  Catholic  vote."  Likely  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation, Clark,  Harmon,  and  Wilson,  are  impartially  presented 
as  bowing  the  knee.  The  real  candidate,  of  course,  interests  us 
most  now: 

"Governor  Wilson  is  said  to  have  lost  a  strong  grasp  on  the 
South  recently,  because  of  the  development  of  facts  showing  his 
pollution  by  Catholic  connections.  Early  in  the  nominating 
campaign  the  South  was  regarded  as  strong  for  him,  but  when 
the  sele<!tion  of  delegates  came  about,  he  was  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  His  first  official  act  after  he  was  inaugurated  governor, 
was  to  appoint  a  Catholic  private  secretary,  and  he  has  indis- 
criminately associated  with  Catholic  influence  ever  since.  Re- 
cently he  approved  a  bill  drafted  and  engineered  through  the 
legislature  by  Catholics  to  prevent  justices  of  the  peace  from  per- 
forming marriage  ceremonies,  thus  taking  away  from  the  illy  paid 
justices  their  small  marriage  fees,  and  diverting  this  business  to 
the  priests,  who  are  notorious  for  charging  exorbitant  fees.  Such 
and  other  acts  have  weighed  heavily  against  Governor  Wilson 
.  .  .  and  he  will  suffer,  as  suffer  he  must,  if  he  is  proved  faithless 
to  patriotic  ideals." 

Mr.  Bryan,  as  a  leader,  if  not  a  candidate,  is  not  overlooked: 

"Why  should  Bryan,  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  an  immortal 
name  to  gain,  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  office,  who  is  sole  pro- 
prietor of  a  strong  paper,  and  is  the  alleged  living  exponent  of 
the  JefTersonian  princi[)Ies,  remain  silent  against  the  Catholic 
power  when  they  denounce  as  undemocratic  and  un-American 
the  principles  Avhich  Bryan  has  been  vigorously  advocating? 
Did  Mr.  Bryan  raise  his  voice  against  Cardinal  Gibbons,  when 
the  latter  denounced  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  and 
\\\e  popular  election  of  senators"/  No,  he  is  compelled  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  silence  against  their  aims  'to  make  America  Catho- 
lic.' Indeed,  for  his  silence  and  inaction  he  has  been  com- 
nu>nded,  for  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  Commoner  he  was  defended 
by  a  friendly  C^atholic  who  has  known  him  for  years,  and  who 
said  that  Bryan  liad  never  said,  or  printed  in  his  paper,  anything 
detrimental  to  the  Catholic  cause.  This  defense  was  made  in 
response  to  a  criticism  by  a  Catholic  paper  that  Bryan  acted  un- 
reasonably harsh  at  the  time  he  was  last  defeated,  when  he  said 
it  was  the  Catholic;  vote  that  elected  Taft.  This  statement  is 
about  the  only  bad  thing  on  record  against  Bryan  in  the  Catholic 
eye,  and  as  he  wants  this  to  b*>  forgotten  just  now,  he  publishes  in 
his  Commoner  the  defense  offered  by  a  friendly  Catholic.  " 
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I  HAD  been  poking  about  the  slums  of 
London  and  one  day,  to  get  its  taste 
out  of  my  mouth,  went  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum to  spend  the  afternoon.  Starting  from 
the  Rosetta  stone,  that  speaks  across  the 
ages  of  the  mighty  builders  of  a  forgotten 
da.y,  I  had  strolled  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  hoary  past  of  the  race  toward  the  gray 
dawn,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  things,  when  I 
came  suddenlj'  upon  something  that  stirred 
my  imagination  as  nothing  had  till  then, 
or  has  since.  It  was  a  huge  human  arm, 
torn  from  the  shoulder  of  some  giant  rock 
image  to  which  it  gave  no  clue.  There  it 
lay,  the  great  fist  doubled,  every  rigid 
muscle  intent  with  angry  menace.  Whence 
did  it  come?  What  was  it  trying  to  tell 
us  all?  To  me.  weary  with  days  and  nights 
spent  in  the  povertj^  and  misery  of  White- 
chapel,  of  Green  Dragon  Yard,  of  one  foul 
alley  after  another,  where  life  was  a  moek- 
erj'  and  hope  was  dead,  it  seemed  charged 
Avith  a  message  of  warning,  to  the  city,  to 
the  land  Avhere  wealth  piles  up  and  men 
perish  for  the  want  of  bread;  a  message 
unheeded  tlirough  all  the  years,  but  louder, 
more  urgent  as  they  pass;  never  more 
-lamorous  than  to-daj\ 

The  fist  and  its  threat  rose  up  before  me 
when  I  had  finished  reading  Thomas 
Holmes'  "London's  Underworld."  Lest 
any  one  fall  into  the  error  that  we  have  here 
to  do  with  a  sensational  expose  of  the  hid- 
den sores  of  the  world's  metropolis,  let  it 
be  said  at  once  that  this  man,  who  says 
sharply  that  the  way  we  now  deal  with 
these  sores  does  more  harm  than  good,  in- 
stead of  lessening  makes  them  grow,  was 
police-court  missionarj',  is  now  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Howard  Association,  and  is 
clearly  a  man  who  sees  straight  and  thinks 
for  himself.  So  that  when  he  tells  us  that 
free  soup  makes  tramps,  that  the  Salvation 
Army  with  its  shelters,  bridges,  elevators, 
and  homes  is  an  economic  failure — "ship- 
wrecked humanity  passes  over  bridges  that 
do  not  lead  to  any  promised  land,  and 
abject  humanity  ascends  with  elevators 
that  promptly  lower  them  to  depths  on  the 
other  side" — and  the  submerged  are  still 
with  us.  When  he  tells  us  that  the 
Briton's  plan  of  helping  the  poor  is  a 
wretched  makeshift  in  spite  of  the  approval 
of  royalty  and  the  applause  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  state  and  the  courts  are 
deliberately  turning  out  a  generation  of 
undersized,  unfit  starvelings,  a  constantly 
growing  army  of  unemployed  unemploy- 
ables — whether  or  not  it  goes  against  the 
grain  of  our  notions,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
hear  him  out. 

Mr.  Holmes  presents  the  dweller  in  the 
underworld  as  his  friends  of  many  years. 
They  are  good  and  bad,  most  of  them  mixt, 
as  we  all  are;  the  police  know  a  good  many 
of  them,  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Holmes  pre- 
fers a  rascal  to  a  human  jellyfish.  The 
chances  of  reaching  him  are  better.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  weakness,  not  wicked- 
ness, that  makes  the  criminal,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  our  prison  chaplains  and  wardens, 
and  in  it  Mr.  Holmes  concurs  unreservedly. 


With  that  as  the  key-note,  he  shows  us  the 
underworld,  peopled  from  many  sources: 
"Widows  with  their  children  are  promptly 
kicked  into  it;  others  descend  into  it  by  a 
slow  process  of  social  and  industrial  gravi- 
tation. Some  descend  by  the  path  of 
moral  delinquency,  and  some  leap  into  it  as 
if  to  commit  moral  and  social  death.  Easy 
the  descent,  but  how  hard  the  climb  out  of 
it,  hardest  of  all  for  the  toiling  widow. 
Here  is  a  word  to  the  just  now  militant 
women  of  the  upper  world,  many  of  whom, 
he  says,  are  thoughtless,  if  not  unjust,  in 
their  business  dealings  with  other  women. 

"Let  me  ask  them  not  to  exact  all  their 
labor,  nor  to  allow  the  extremities  of  their 
sisters  to  be  a  reason  for  underpayment 
when  useful  service  is  rendered.  Votes 
they  may  have  if  you  please.  But  by  all 
that  is  merciful  let  us  give  them  justice. 
For  the  underpayment  of  women  has  a 
curse  that  smites  all  the  Avay  'round." 

And  he  shows  them  to  us  at  work  in  their 
homes.  "In  the  Bastile  the  passages  are 
very  narrow,  and  our  shoulders  sometimes 
rub  the  slimy  moisture  from  the  walls.  On 
every  landing  in  the  semidarkness  we  per- 
ceive galleries  running  to  right  and  left. 
On  the  little  balconies  children  of  the  under- 
world are  gasping  for  air  through  iron 
bars."  Here  they  live  and  die,  principally 
die,  it  appears,  but  what  matter:  "There 
are  three  hundred  suites  of  box-rooms  in 
this  Bastile,  which  means  that  three  hun- 
dred families  live  like  ants  in  it.  In  this 
one  lives  a  blind  match-box  maker  and  his 
wife  with  their  seven  children.  The  father 
has  gone  to  take  seven  gross  of  boxes  to  the 
factory,  for  the  mother  can  not  easily  climb 
the  stone  stairs  to  the  Bastile.  So  she  sits 
everlastingly  at  the  boxes;  the  beds  are 
covered  with  them,  the  floor  is  covered 
with  them,  and  the  air  is  thick  with  un- 
pleasant moisture.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
there  they  go  over  her  shoulder  to  the  bed 
or  the  floor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table 
sits  a  child  of  four  who,  with  all  the  apathy 
of  an  adult,  if  not  with  equal  celerity,  gums 
or  pastes  the  labels  for  his  mother.  The 
work  must  be  'got  in,'  and  the  child  has 
been  kept  at  home  to  take  his  share  in  the 
family  toil." 

A  sigh  from  one  of  them:  "Oh,  that  it 
should  take  so  long  to  kill  some  of  us."  Her 
education  was  begun  in  England,  we  hear, 
"and  finished  on  the  continent.  Were  I 
to  mention  the  name  of  her  mother  hearts 
would  leap,  for  the  name  lives  in  song  and 
story.  But  her  parents  died  and  left  no 
competence,  her  health  failed,  and  teaching 
became  impossible.  Now  she  is  a  trousers 
finisher,  and  earns  one  penny  per  hour. 
Sometimes  she  lies  on  her  bed  while  at 
work.  By  and  by  she  will  not  be  able  to 
earn  her  penny  per  hour,  then  there  will  be 
'  homelessness '  but  not  the  workhouse  for 
her."  One  can  not  repress  the  question, 
"What  ails  England  that  no  other  pro- 
vision is  made  for  her  than  giving  her  'a 
hospital  letter'?"  New  York  would  not 
let  the  daughter  of  her  mother  starve  at 
one  penny  an  hour,  not  for  a  single  day. 


In  London's  underworld,  says  Mr.  Holmes, 
there  are  at  least  50,000  women  whose 
earnings  do  not  exceed  three  half-pence — 
three  cents — per  hour,  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  hovels  in  which  a  decent  farmer 
would  not  house  his  cattle,  who  slave  when 
at  work,  and  starve  when  there  is  none. 
Patience,  fortitude,  and  endurance  that 
inspire  Mr.  Holmes  are  theirs.  Happily 
these  virtues  sometimes  exasperate  him, 
too,  as  thej^  do  the  reader  of  his  book. 
They  make  one  think  of  casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine.  That  is  not  polite  to  the  rest 
of  us?  Well,  I  was  not  thinking  particu- 
larly about  being  polite.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  Pecksniffian  newspapers  that  are  al- 
ways damning  with  faint  praise  every  effort 
for  social  justice,  if  they  are  not  squarely 
blocking  it.  Years  ago,  when  I  wrote 
"How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  they  wanted 
to  know  how  I  thought  society  was  to 
blame  for  it  all.  No  doubt  they  will  ask 
Mr.  Holmes  the  same  question. 

Well,-  he  tells  them  that  in  London,  as  in 
New  York,  it  pays  to  let  miserable  slums 
to  sodden  humanity,  and  that  vested  in- 
terests rise  up  to  smite  him  who  tries  to 
solve  the  question  of  housing  the  poor  in 
a  real  way.  And  yet  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  Said  a  notable  clergy- 
man to  Mr.  Holmes  of  some  horrid  slum 
from  which  he  drew  an  income:  "But  I 
can  not  help  it.  I  have  only  a  life-interest 
in  it."  Mr.  Holmes  would  give  life-in- 
terests in  rotten-house  property  short  shrift 
by  burning  the  festering  places.  But  he 
can  not  do  it.  He  can  only  point  out  how 
the  evil  grows  and  feeds  on  itself;  how  the 
feebler  the  life  the  greater  the  progeny 
since  nature  will  take  of  herself,  and  how 
out  of  it  all  comes  a  stunted,  shriveled 
race,  physically,  morally,  and  intellec- 
tually, an  inevitable  wreck  for  the  nation. 

The  courts,  the  reform-school  boards,  the 
Government  help  it  on.  In  England,  it 
seems,  no  boy  between  eight  and  sixteen 
can  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  or  a  training- 
school  when  he  comes  into  collision  with 
the  law,  unless  he  is  physically  sound.  The 
school  boards  won't  let  them.  To  prison 
thej^  go,  all  of  them.  A  thief  they  will  take 
to  train,  a  hunchback  never.  The  moral 
hump  is  tolerated,  patronized,  the  physical 
never.  The  colonies  want  only  healthy 
boys;  the  feeble  and  stunted  stay.  They 
go  from  prison  to  prison,  and  always  down. 
The  authorities  know  it,  Mr.  Holm(>s  know:; 
it,  the  Home  Secretary  knows  it,  and  send;; 
memoranda  to  the  courts  about  it  that 
merely  make  them  tired,  and  him,  too,  and 
nothing  ever  comes  of  it.  The  thing  go(>s 
on.  "It  is  so  much  easier,  and  therefore 
so  much  better,  to  thrust  the  underworld, 
youthful  and  adult,  into  prison  and  have 
done  with  them,  than  it  is  to  pur.sue  a  sane 
but  a  little  more  troublesome  method  that 
would  keep  thousands  of  the  poor  from 
ever  entering  prison." 

There  is  plenty  of  food  for  thought  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  book,  and  ever  the  angry  stone 
fist  shows  in  the  background.  He  has  his 
plans  for  betterment.     They  include  deal- 
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ioK  with  tramps  and  idlers  with  a  strong 
liand.  thf  training  of  fht^'in  to  industry  in 
farm  colonies,  coraix-lling  house-huilders  to 
give  their  tenants'  ohildren  as  much  breath- 
ing-space in  their  homes  at  night  as  they 
have  by  day  in  the  schools.  The  grief  and 
wonder  of  it  all  is  that  they  should  have 
Yn-vn  vainly  urged  so  long.  He  thinks  that 
tenant  houses  should  be  licensed  to  hold 
so  many  tenants  and  no  more.  Reformers 
thought  the  same  way  in  New  York  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  the  landlords  prevailed. 
Since  then  the  crowding  in  our  tenements 
has  nearlj-  doubled.  "  Let  no  one  be  down- 
hearted about  new  schemes  for  housing  the 
poor  not  paying,"  observes  Mr.  Holmes. 
."Why,  everything  connected  with  the 
poor,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  a 
source  of  good  profit  to  some  one,  if  not 
to  them.selves." 

What  he  has  to  say  about  providing  play 
for  the  youth  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  it, 
has  the  riglit  ring,  and  so  has  all  his  advice. 
It  is  sane.  Decidedly,  Mr.  Holmes  is 
worth  while. 

NOTABLE    RECENT  FICTION 

Palmer,  Frederick.  Over  the  Pass.  Pp.  438. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1912.  $1.35 
net. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  fit  exactly  into 
the  summer  library.  It  has  the  excite- 
ment and  thrills  of  melodrama,  the  fascina- 
tion of  tlH>  untamed  West,  the  conventional 
call  of  the  cultured  East,  and  an  appealing 
hero  and  heroine,  pursued  by  fate  and 
several  kinds  of  villains.  Jack  W'ingfield, 
unconscious  of  the  mystery  and  tragedy 
connected  with  his  early  life,  has  spent 
five  years  in  the  West  in  pursuit  of  health, 
and  finally  reaches  Arizona  where  he  meets 
Jasper  Ewold  and  his  daughter  Mary  who 
were  there  for  the  .same  purpose.  The 
meeting  of  the  young  people  is  unusual 
and  is  an  introduction  to  the  trouble  that 
is  to  pervade  the  story  \vith  excitement 
and  scenes  of  vivid  drama.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  MTitten  a  vigorous  and  clear-cut  story 
particularly  in  his  description  of  Mr. 
Ewold — "the  Doge,"  Jack  calls  him — 
who  knows  enough  about  the  Wingfield 
family  to  make  him  dread  Jack's  presence 
and  influence.  Tho  there  is  nothing 
startling  or  new  in  the  plot,  the  telling  is 
breezj-  and  the  action  swift  enough  to  give 
it  popularity.  The  enmity  between  Jack 
and  Pete  L<!ddy,  with  its  attendant  gun- 
play, keeps  excitement  intense  and  the 
reader  at  close  attention.  The  hero  tries 
to  forget  the  lure  of  the  W<>st  and  Mary  in 
his  duty  to  iiis  father  and  the  Eastern 
millions,  but  his  New  York  experiences 
only  .serve  to  disgust  him  with  the  restric- 
tions of  wealth  and  h(*  returns  to  his  love 
and  freedom  after  a  fight  which  makes  him 
victor  morally  as  well  as  physically  in  the 
final  solution  of  the  problem. 

(Connolly,    James     Itrenduii.      Wide    (bourses. 

Pp.  :13().     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1912. 
$1.20  net. 

There  are  eight  short  stori(\s  in  the 
present  collc«clion  l)y  a  well-liked  and  well- 
known  author,  all  vigorous,  rousing  lah^s 
of  adventure  on  land  and  sea  and  in  all 
countries.  The  author  is  slightly  theatric 
in  his  devices,  he  uses  some  rather  hack- 
neyed themes  and  in  .some  of  his  i)athetie 
ineideiits  the  jjoint  becomes  slightly  ol)- 
scured,  but,  in  most  ca.ses,  the  tn^atmi-nt  is 
virile  and  the  results  are  attained  by  direct 
and  definite  methods.  Perhaps  the  stories 
would  not  bear  too  close  an  analysis  on  the 


subject  of  plausibility,  but  why  analyze 
when  the  reading  give^  plea.sure,  touches 
the  heart,  arouses  .sympathy  for  the  good, 
hatred  for  the  vicious,  and  convinces  the 
reader  of  the  .sincerity  of  the  writer  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
rough  but  honest  man  of  the  sea.  "Lay- 
ing the  Ho.se-Pipe  Ghost"  gives  a  laugh- 
able but  clear  conception  of  the  terrible 
results  of  too  much  formality  and  red  tape, 
and  each  story  is  pleasant  to  read  and  well 
worth  reading. 

Bosher,  Kate  LanKiey.  The  Man  In  Lonely 
Land.  Pp.  182.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1912.     $1  net. 

The  "Man  In  Lonely  Land"  was  forty 
years  old,  but  he  didn't  know  why  he  was 
lonely — he  just  did  not  care  for  conven- 
tional society  and  did  love  his  dog.  But 
the  dog  died  and,  just  at  the  psychological 
moment,  there  came  to  visit  his  sister  a 
charming  Southern  girl,  with  whom  he 
proceeded  to  fall  desperately  in  love  in 
spite  of  himself.  Sister's  precocious  daugh- 
ter plays  an  important  part  in  the  story  and 
tells  some  very  illuminating  facts  which 
enliven  the  narrative  but  involve  the 
lovers  in  some  complications.  The  story  is 
pretty, — just  because  it  is  a  love-story, 
but  the  technic  is  a  bit  crude  and  the  plot 
lacks  originality  and  contains  too  many 
hackneyed  situations.  There  is  so  much 
about  Christmas  in  the  development  of  the 
story  that  it  would  make  a  seasonable  book 
for  the  holidays,  but  is  a  little  out  of  line 
with  the  summer's  literature.  "Uncle  Win- 
throp"  is  a  persistent  man  and  tenaciously 
holds  to  his  courtship  until  Claudia  is 
convinced  that  her  Virginia  home,  dear  as 
it  is,  is  not  home  without  the  "one  man," 
and  she  finally  promises  to  make  his  life  a 
"land  that  is  not  lonely  because  it  has 
love." 

Bangs,    Mary    Rogers.      High    Bradford.      Pp. 

223.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1912.     $1.20. 

High  Bradford  was  a  Cape  Cod  seaport 
fifty  years  ago  and  Miss  Bangs  has  written 
its  life  in  such  a  realistic  way  that  the 
reader  easily  visualizes  the  shifting  sands, 
the  stretches  of  sea,  and  the  rush  of  the 
tireless  winds.  In  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
manner,  the  life  of  the  villagers  is  depicted, 
quaintly  and  dehght fully.  The  old  people 
with  their  traditions,  the  young  people  and 
their  romances,  the  foibles  and  the  virtues 
of  characters  are  woven  into  such  an  inti- 
mate life  as  to  remind  us  of  "Cranford"  or 
' '  Pratt  Portraits. ' '  There  is  tragedy  as  well 
as  comedy  in  the  seemingly  uneventful  lives, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  an  atmosphere 
vivid  and  picturesque.  The  lives  of  Polly 
and  Rachel — their  loves  and  disappoint- 
ments, hold  the  reader  with  a  .synipath(>tic 
grasp  and  Polly's  pathetic  and  untimely 
death  seems  like  a  personal  loss  to  the 
reader.  The  book  is  sweet,  dignified,  and 
fascinating  with  no  resorting  to  theatrical 
devices  or  startling  epi.sodes — the  fascina- 
tion of  real  hfe  in  a  typical  seaport-town. 

Atherton,  Gertrude.  Julia  Franre  and  Her 
Times.  Pp.  533.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1912.     $1.35  net. 

If  there  is  one  word  that  will  success- 
fully characterize  Mrs.  Atherton's  work,  it 
is  "complete,"  and  we  realize  it  especially 
after  reading  Iut  new  suffrage  novel, 
"Julia  France."  She  leads  up  to  her  sub- 
ject .so  gradually  that  its  story  has  its  grip 
on  the  reader  fast  by  the  time  he  reali/.es 
it  is  a  "sufTragett(<"  story,  and  then  even 
an  "anti"  would  rt>ad  to  the  end  for  the 


satisfactiori  of  the  development  of  a  clever 
plot  seriously  and  carefully  worked  out. 
It  is  not  for  the  reviewer  to  question  Mrs. 
Atherton's  premises  or  criticize  her  con- 
clusions, only  to  chronicle  the  appearance 
of  a  notable  book — big  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Mrs.  Edis  had  not  left  the  Island 
of  Ne^ns  for  twenty  years,  and,  believing  in 
astrology  and  the  occult,  she  married  her 
unsophisticated,  eighteen-year-old  Julia  to 
a  middle-aged  dissipated  roue,  just  because 
he  was  a  prospective  Duke  and  "destiny" 
had  said  that  Juha  was  to  be  a  Duchess. 
Then  come  revelations:  London  life,  new- 
friends  of  all  kinds,  and  a  horrible  married 
life  wtli  a  brute  already  in  the  throes  of 
incipient  madness,  and  an  awakening  of 
mind  and  heart  under  the  influence  of  men 
and  women  imbued  with  the  new  ideas  and 
active  in  the  "woman's  war."  The  author 
develops  her  heroine  slowly  but  most 
consistently,  and  omits  no  detail  that  adds 
to  the  completeness  of  her  plot.  Julia's 
sojourn  in  India  where  she  learns  self- 
control  and  hypnotic  suggestion  from 
Hadji  Sadra  becomes  a  logical  expression 
of  her  inherited  fondness  for  the  occult. 
Harold  France  finally  lands  in  the  insane 
asylum  and  Julia  devotes  her  time  and 
limited  income  to  the  suffrage  movement, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  part  of  the  book  that 
we  get  the  well-known  suffrage  arguments. 
Finally,  when  our  heroine  has  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  clever  speech-maker  and  a 
devoted  partizan  of  the  cause,  her  own 
love-story  comes  and  she  proceeds  to  fall 
in  love  most  genuinely  and  completely. 
In  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  the 
book  would  indicate  that  its  author  be- 
lieved that  suffrage  enthusiasm  does  not 
exclude  happy  wives  and  mothers  since 
all  her  "types  "  are  represented  as  successes 
in  both  those  roles  as  well  as  on  the  plat- 
form. The  reader  must  judge  for  himself 
both  in  regard  to  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  arguments  used  and  the  conclusions 
reached,  but  all  will  agree  that  it  is  a 
cleverly  constructed  book  and  worthy  of  its 
distinguished  autnor. 

Von  Hutten,  Bettina.  Sharrow.  Pp.  458. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Company.    1912.   $1.30. 

There  had  always  been  a  "Sandy  of 
Sharrow" — red-headed,  big-bodied,  and 
strong — and  it  is  the  family  pride  in  the 
name  and  all  it  stands  for  that  is  the  un- 
derlying motive  throughout  this  story. 
The  hero  is  a  Sandy,  but  not  the  "Sandy 
of  Sharrow,"  because  of  the  lo.ss  of  a 
marriage  certificate,  but  his  innate  love 
and  appreciation  of  the  Sharrow  type,  and 
the  tacit  bond  of  sympathy  between  him 
and  his  great-uncle,  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  attract  and  hold  the  reader's 
interest  through  the  varied  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  misfortune  in  which  Sandy  is 
involved  before  he  comes  into  his  own. 
On  the  romantic  side  of  tho  story,  neither 
the  characters  nor  the  treatment  is  as 
satisfactory,  and  Viola,  IMaggie,  and 
Maria  play  rather  disgusting  parts  in  the 
development  of  the  plot,  but  Sandy's 
beautiful  devotion  to  his  younger  brother, 
his  family  pride,  and  the  silent  influence 
of  the  one  sweet  wholesome  girl  in  the 
story  are  finally  successful  and  the  reader 
is  satisfied. 

Wells,   Carolyn.     A  Chain  Of  Evidenee.      Pp. 

324.      Philadelphia   and    London:    J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company.     1912.     $1.25  net. 

A  detective  story  mixt  with  romance  of 
the    ."love-at-first-sight "     variety     makes 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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What  Many  Thousands  Know- 

You  Can  Believe 


There  is  conviction  back  of  every  Studebaker 
automobile.  And  the  weight  of  this  conviction  is  a 
tremendous  resource  to  an  automobile  buyer. 

Every  Studebaker  car  comes  to  you  stamped  with 
the  confidence  of  many  thousand  men.  Yes,  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating people  in  this  country  who  unreservedly 
believe  that  the  name  "Studebaker"  represents  the 
best.  Their  fathers  knew  it  for  years  before  them, 
and  today  an  army  of  people  will  tell  you,  **If 
Studebakers  built  this  car,  that's  enough  for  me." 

Studebaker  cars  represent  ideals.  They  give  a 
buyer  a  thorough-going  effort  by  unexcelled  skill 
and  resources  to  produce  high  grade  automobiles  at 
a  low  price.  In  your  Studebaker  car  you  get  the 
kind  of  a  car  3'^ou  would  build  for  yourself.  It  is 
honest  through  and  through.  That's  what  Stude- 
baker stands  for. 


But  you  can  prove  what  we  say.  Ask  Stude- 
baker owners.  75,000  of  them  will  tell  you  that 
Studebaker  cars,  and  the  service  given  Studebaker 
owners  after  they  buy,  are  precisely  what  any  one 
would  expect  from  the  Studebaker  organization. 

Such  conviction  is  a  tremendous  resource  to  the 
prospective  buyer.  You  can  rely  upon  the  Stude- 
baker belief  that  only  honest  cars  can  succeed  and 
the  overwhelming  testimony  of  many  thousands 
that  Studebaker  cars  have  succeeded. 

You  will  find  no  freak  features  in  Studebaker 
construction.  Only  speed,  power,  comfort,  at  a 
price  which  can't  be  equalled. 

Every  Studebaker  car  carries  nickeled  lamps  and 
trimmings. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  value,  the  most 
for  your  money  now  and  in  service  afterwards,  buy 
a  Studebaker  car.  You  will  get  just  what  you  want. 


The  $800  Studebaker  (Flanders  )  "  20  " 

Equipped  with  Top,  Windshield,  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  and  Speedometer,  $885  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

STUDEBAKER     CARS 

(Nickel  Trimmed) 

STUDEBAKER    (FLANDERSi     "20"  STUDEBAKER    iE-M-F,"3o" 

Touring  Car $800  Touring  Car $1100 

Roadster       - 75o  Detachable  Demi-Tonneau       -        -    iioo 

Utility  Car 800  Roadster 1100 

Delivery  Car         -----     800 

See  our  dealer.       You  can  get  prompt  delivery.      Our  Art  Catalog  D  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Luxury  for  the 
Pipe 

Here  is  a  new  combi- 
nation of  the  choicest 
tobaccos  blended  in  a 
certain  way — 

Slue  Boar 


A  real  surprise  to  the 
critical  smoker. 

When  you  have  "tried 
them  all,"  you  will  find  in 
"Blue  Boar"  a  perfection 
of  pipe-smoke  you  hadn't 
guessed. 

Our  most-expensive  pipe 
tobacco — when  you  smoke  it 
you  will  know  w^hy. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in 
stock  just  now,  send  us  30c 
and  w^e  w^ill  ship  to  you  direct 
a  tin  of  this  remarkably  fine 
tobacco. 

It  will  be  a  revelation  to 

you. 

In  30c  and  60c  tins 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

High-Grade  Dept. 

1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  112) 

this  story  peculiarly  interesting  to  those 
who  enjoy  the  solution  of  mysteries,  and 
the  pursuit  of  murderers.  When  old 
Robert  Pembroke  was  Tound  dead  in  bed, 
the  physician  soon  found  that  there  were 
suspicious  circumstances  which  must  be 
investigated  and  the  young  lawyer  across 
the  hall — already  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  old  Pembroke's  niece — volunteers  his 
services  when  he  realizes  that  circum- 
stances involve  her  in  suspicion.  The  door 
being  securely  fastened,  and  windows 
locked,  make  the  problem  a  very  serious 
one,  but  Otis  Landon,  our  lover-lawyer, 
finally  calls  in  Fleming  Stone  of  Sherlock- 
ian  perspicacity,  and  he  tracks  the  villain 
and  exonerates  the  fair  heroine. 

Coulevaln,  Pierre  de.     Eve  Triumphant.     Pp. 

459.  New  York  and  London.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1912.     $1.25. 

We  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  clever 
woman,  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
"Pierre  de  Coulevain,"  our  admiration  for 
her  brilliancy  of  narrative  and  her  graphic 
pictures  of  social  conditions  in  different 
countries,  but,  as  loyal  Americans,  we  are 
not  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that  her 
conception  of  the  American  character  is 
trustworthy.  That  criticism,  however, 
does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
story  as  a  story,  nor  from  the  value  of  the 
information  she  manages  to  impart  in  the 
course  of  her  development  of  her  plot.  Her 
portrayal  of  character  is  vivid  and  she 
evidently  knows  a  certain  type  of  Ameri- 
cans when  she  says: — "They  pride  them- 
selves more  on  being  branches  of  old  rotten 
trees  in  Europe  than  of  belonging  to  the 
vigorous  new  shoots  which  have  sprung 
up  in  America."  Often,  in  her  reflections, 
the  author  cites  just  the  vital  difference 
that  exists  in  national  characteristics,  but 
we  feel  that  she  sacrifices  the  normal  life 
of  her  people  sometimes  to  make  them 
illustrate  her  theories.  Her  story  is  of  two 
American  women  in  Europe  with  husband 
and  sweetheart  left  at  home  and  their 
dramatic  experiences  when  yielding  to  a 
foolish  admiration  for  titled  foreigners. 
The  book  illustrates  the  dangers  of  flirta- 
tion and  the  certainty  that  "he  who  plays 
with  fire  will  get  burned." 

Maxwell,  W.  B.  In  Cotton  Wool.  Pp.  441. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1912.  $1.30 
net. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  fairly  descrip- 
tive, but  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  indi- 
cate the  entirely  unusual  plot  and  motive 
of  the  story.  Everything  about  it  is 
subservient  to  the  one  dominating  charac- 
ter, Lenny  Calcraft — "who  has  wrapt  him- 
self in  cotton-wool  and  evaded  the  shocks 
and  perils  of  active  existence  " — and  people 
and  episodes  exist  only  in  their  contrib- 
uting influence  in  the  development  or 
degeneration  of  his  character.  The  author 
has  made  startlingly  clear  the  conception 
of  a  man  of  utter  selfishness,  reared  in 
wealth,  fed  by  the  undeserved  adulation 
of  those  about  him,  pretending,  e\-en  to 
himself,  to  lead  a  life  of  sacrifice  and 
abnegation  while  really  sacrificing  ever\- 
body  and  everything  to  his  intense  egoism. 
Wealth,  idleness,  and  self-complacency 
smother  honor,  love,  and  ambition,  and  all 
his  (|ualities  of  manhood,  which  gradually 
wither  and  die.  leaving  only  a  husk  of  the 
man  who  might  have  had  everything  that 


makes  a  man  really  fine  in  this  wonderful 
world.  It  is  a  stimulating  theme,  but  not 
a  pleasant  one,  and  is  worked  out  with  a 
faithfulness  and  intensity  that  deserve 
commendation.  It  is  as  much  a  one- 
character  story  as  Emerson  Hough's  "John 
Rawn,"  but  deals  with  an  entirely  different 
type  of  man.  It  is  alike  a  truthful  depiction 
and  a  serious  warning. 

Phillips,  David  Graham.    The  Price  She  Paid. 

Pp.  379.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     1912.     $1.30. 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Phillips's 
reputation  to  publish  books  found  among 
his  papers  at  the  time  of  his  untimely 
death,  when  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  had 
considered  them,  in  some  way,  unworthy 
or  incomplete.  "The  Price  She  Paid," 
for  instance,  has  many  good  points  and 
may  have  been  written  with  a  definite  idea 
of  working  out  some  particular  thought, 
but  in  continuity  and  motivation,  it  is  not 
finished  enough  to  be  satisfactory.  Mildred 
Gower,  the  heroine,  was  largely  what  her 
environment  made  her  and  she  had  so 
many  disgusting  relatives  that  we  wonder 
that  she  had  any  good  traits;  nevertheless 
her  cold-blooded,  heedless  selfishness  is 
not  attractive  or  instructive.  She  accept- 
ed General  Siddall,  a  repulsive  character, 
simply  to  acquire  luxury  and  ease,  but  find- 
ing that  she  was  not  allowed  to  handle  any 
money  herself,  she  left  him  and  decided  to 
be  independent.  How  that  "independ- 
ence" involved  compromising  conditions 
and  questionable  friends  comes  near  to 
illustrating  "the  easiest  way,"  but  an 
innate  desire  for  a  "career"  finally  forces 
her  to  the  knowledge  that  fitness  is  the 
basis  of  success,  and  after  sacrificing  her 
selfish  loves,  and  her  nearest  approach  to 
an  honest  one,  she  becomes  an  operatic 
star  and  is  "perfectly  happy." 

Merwin,  Samuel.    The  Citadel.    Pp.  409*    New 

York:    The  Century  Co.     1912.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  a 
"Romance  of  Unrest,"  that  is  directly  in 
line  with  the  progressive  and  radical 
movement  of  the  "New  Democracy." 
John  Garwood,  a  young  congressman, 
breaks  awaj'  from  party  allegiance  and  the 
machine  boss  when  he  finds  that  he  is  not 
supported  in  his  honest  fight  for  the  politi- 
cal and  industrial  independence  of  the 
people.  The  very  speech  which  antago- 
nizes his  constituents  also  attracts  the 
attention  of  Margaret  Lansing,  a  clerk  in 
the  biological  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  a  young  woman 
of  intellect,  attractive  personality,  and 
strong  convictions  concerning  suffrage  and 
the  new  woman,  who  encourages  him  to  go 
on,  even  to  fight  single-handed  against  the 
"citadel  of  reaction  and  restraint — the 
Constitution."  Young  Garwood's  break 
is  complete,  even  with  his  fiancee,  and  he 
finally  runs  for  office,  aided  only  by  a  few 
loyal  friends  of  Socialistic  tendencies  and 
always  under  the  inspiration  of  Margaret's 
friendship,  which  ultimately  ripens  into 
lo\e.  It  is  the  campaign  story  that  re- 
A'eals  the  dramatic,  ugly,  and  amusing 
f(>atures  of  a  i)olitical  fight;  and  here  the 
autlior  shines  in  handling  the  political  prob- 
lems with  clearness  and  power.  It  is  not 
an  original  thought  that  our  Constitution 
was  made  for  conditions  and  people,  who 
no  long(>r  exist  as  such,  but  it  is  a  thought 
well  elaborated.  "It's  the  fixt  idea  that 
I'm  afraid  of  more  than  anything  else  in 
(Continurd  on  paqc  116) 
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I  HE  Detroit  Electric  can  be  depended 
*  upon  for  all-around  service  because 
dependability  has  been  built  into  it.  Not 
only  great  strength,  but  great  mechanical 
and  electrical  principles  are  inborn  in  this 
superior  motor  car. 

They  are  the  foundation  of  your  investment  and 
will  yield  inestimable  dividends  of  pleasure  for 
yourself  and  friends. 

The  body  designs  of  the   1912  Detroit    Electrics 


have  anticipated  the  style  for  years  to  come. 
They  are  dignified  and  have  both  character  and 
correct  taste.  There  is  nothing  "make-believe" 
or  freakish  either  in  the  body  designs,  interior 
finish  or  mechanical  construction  of  The  Detroit 
Electric. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  many  exclusive  features 
that  have  contributed  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Detroit  Electric  as  Society's  Town  Car. 

We  offer  a  selection  of  nine  body  designs, 
trated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 


lUS' 


Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

408  Clay  Avenue,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Branches: 
New  York.  Broadway  at  80th  Street     Chicago.  2416  Michigan  Avenue 
Also  Branch  at  Evanston,  111. 

Selling  representatives  in  all  leading  Cities 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
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rbe  SPECIAL 

KODAKS 

They  take  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it. 


Snap-Shots  on  cloiidv  days,  snap-shots  in 
litrlu   shade  —  even    in-door  snap-shots  when 


conditions  are  right — all  these  are  easily  pos- 
sible vs'ith  the  Special  Kodaks. 

They  are  pocket  cameras,  so  light  that  you 
carry  them  where  vou  will;  they  arc  Kodaks., 
so  simple  that  you  readily  learn  to  use  them; 
they  are  capable  instruments,  so  efficient  tll|t 
they  take  what  you  want,  when  you  want  ■:. 

IN  DETAIL  —Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lenses,  speed  763  ConipWnd 
shutters,  with  variable  indiaited "speeds— from  i  second  to  ^\^  of  a  second  on 
the  No.  3^  and  to  yfo  of  a  second  on  the  Nos  3  and  li^.  Also  time  and  "bulb" 
exposures.  Rising  and  sliding  Ironts,  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing,  re\er>ible 
brilliant  finders,  two  tripod  sockets.  Load  in  dayligiit  with  Kodak  film  car- 
tridges. ,  Made  of  aluminum  covered  with  finest  Persian  inorocco.  Black 
leather  bellows,  heavily  nickeled  fittings.  Correct' in  design  diid  accurate  in 
every  detail  of  construction. 


No.   jA  Special  Kodak,  for  pictures, 
No.  :j  "  "  "  " 

No.  3*        "  "  "  " 


2}4   X  4%   inches,  $50.00 
'6%   X  4X        "  52.00 

3-4:  X  5yi        "  65.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the 
dealers  or  by  mail 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,    The  Kodak  City. 
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Write  today  for  the 
Calvert  Book 


It  is  a  book  that  everyone  who  is  saving 
money — or  has  money  to  invest  ought  to 
have.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information 
for  investors  and  tells  in  detail  of  tliis  com- 
pany and  its  seventeen  years  of  successful 
experience.  The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  De- 
posit Company  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on 
all  money  intrusted  to  its  care.  Monev 
begins  to  draw  interest  the  day  it  is  received 
and  it  may  he  withdrawn  at  any  time  with- 
out notice.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
company  there  has  never  been  a  day's  de- 
lay in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  in 
the  reiiayment  of  principal  when  demanded. 

//  is  an  ideal  sn-vin^s  or  in-vestment  plan — 
Don' t  fail  to  ivrite  for  the  book. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &   DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Buildine,  Baltimore,  Md. 


H    FOR     AUTOMOBILES 


Do  you  ever  blame 
yourself  lor  big  repair 
bills?  You  ought  to, 
unless  you've  taken 
care  to  buy  good  oil. 


Is  the  highest  quality  that  can  be 
produced.  Insist  on  getting  it. 
Look  for  the  checkerboard  mark 
both  on  cans  and  barrels.  Sold  by 
quality  dealers  everywhere. 
Our  booklet,  "  Motor  Lubrication", 
contains  valuable  information  on 
the  care  of  your  engine.  Sent  in 
return  for  your  dealer's  name. 

George  A.  Haws,  68  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 

Dealer*:  \\  >  iff  f\<i  " //f/fS,-!:"  f-I.ni 


\   FOR    nOTOR    BOATS 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{.Continued  from  page  114) 

the  world  .  .  .  human  life  keeps  mo^  ing 
on  and  on.  Every  time  you  get  a  .scheme 
of  managing  it  worked  out,  this  puzzhng, 
intricate  balance  of  relations  and  reactions, 
that  we  call  life,  moves  calmly  out  from 
under  it.  I  really  don't  see  much  hope 
until  we  find  some  way  of  moving  on  wth 
it."  The  story  of  the  comradeship,  love, 
and  marriage  of  John  and  Margaret  is 
absorbingly  interesting,  but  the  merit  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  political  exposition. 

Grant,  Robert.  The  Convictions  of  a  Grand- 
fatlier.  Pp.  289.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1912.     $1.25  net. 

No  one  questions  Judge  Grant's  ability 
nor  his  power  to  wTite  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive book,  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  present  volume  in  any  definite  way. 
Every  question  of  current  interest  or  vital 
problem  of  everyday  life  comes  up  for 
discussion  in  this  family  circle  which  con- 
sists of  the  "progressive  grandfather  "  of 
advanced  years  and  ideas,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  grandchildren,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. There  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to 
settle  any  of  the  questions  discust,  only 
to  present  the  different  phases  fairly  and 
with  variety  enough  to  be  entertaining. 
The  author's  experience  in  legal  procedure 
makes  what  he  has  to  say  about  wills,  their 
making  and  breaking,  particularly  valu- 
able, and  his  suggestions  for  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  red  tape  forceful.  Relative  wealth, 
the  wrongs  of  both  labor  and  capital,  inher- 
itance taxes,  the  standard  of  American 
womanhood,  questions  of  divorce,  and 
insurance  of  employees — each  takes  its 
turn  as  the  topic  for  animated  conversa- 
tion, but  convictions,  if  there  are  any,  will 
be  those  of  the  reader.  Of  all  the  argu- 
ments that  appear  in  this  well-wTitten  and 
readable  book,  none  is  more  suggestive 
than  that  in  regard  to  the  new  woman  and 
her  problem:  "I  am  constantly  surprized 
that  the  clever  American  women  who  are 
perpetually  agitating  some  issue  do  not 
unite  and  grapple  with  this  most  vital  and 
threatening  of  all  modern  feminine  prob- 
lems (the  servant  problem)." 

Kingsloy,  Florence  Morse.  Wilhelmina 
Clianges  Her  Mind.  Pp.  192.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Company.      1912.     $1. 

If  Mrs.  Kingsley  did  not  tell  her  stories 
with  such  a  crisp  an!  amusing  style,  that 
carries  the  reader  along  in  spite  of  herself, 
Wilhelmina  would  be  discarded  before  she 
had  a  chance  to  change  her  mind,  for  a  more 
utterly  thoughtless  and  irresponsible  young 
lady  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  Plausi- 
bility, however,  comes  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance as  you  follow  the  heroine  in  her 
merry  vagaries  and  rather  unusual  follies. 
First  slu>  wouldn't  marry  Jinuny  Bigelow, 
and  then  she  did,  for  perfectly  selfish  rea- 
sons, and  tluTC  are  some  laughable  episodes 
when  she  locks  him  out  of  the  house.  It 
all  ends  as  you  knoAv  it  must,  but  not  just 
in  tlu>  way  .vou  anticipate.  The  book  is 
just  a  bit  of  irresistible  whimsical  nonsense 
to  charm  away  a  few  leisure  hours. 

Van  Vorst,  Marie.  The  Brolien  Bell.  Pp.  277. 
Indianapolis:     The   Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     1912. 

$1. 

The  analogy  of  a  scarred  soul,  out  of 
tune  with  life  and  love,  with  the  bronze 
bell  whose  broken  metal  was  recast  until 
its  tone  was  again  unblemished,  is  a  theme 
artistic  and  t)f  passionate  appeal,  par- 
ticularly in  a  setting  of  Italian  atmosphere 
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and  with  the  charm  of  the  spirit  of  romance. 
The  Contessa  Sant  Alcione  had  every  rea- 
son for  unhappiness — a  self -con  f  est  un- 
faithful husl5and,  and  a  consuming  grief 
at  the  loss  of  her  little  son,  who  had  been 
her  one  dehght  and  comfort  in  her  loneli- 
ness— but  she  found  it  possil)le  to  recast 
the  fissured  life,  and  the  story  of  her  flight, 
her  temptation,  and  her  resistance  to  the 
alluring  and  almost  overpowering  love 
offered  her,  makes  exciting  reading.  It  is 
a  love-tale  with  the  fascination  of  the  real 
heart-drama,  depicting  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  illus- 
trates the  extraordinary  resisting  strength 
of  innate  purity. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowl- 
edge. Herbert  Fisher,  Gilbert  Murray,  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  and  William  T.  Brewster,  Editors.  16mo, 
about  250  pp.  each.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
50  cents  per  volume,  by  mail  56  cents. 

This  series  of  excellent  books  on  topics  of 
real  interest  to  studious  persons  is  not  in- 
appropriately described  as  "a  series  of 
absolutely  new,  readable,  and  speciallj- 
written  books,  in  which  subjects  of  timely 
importance  are  treated  by  men  of  world- 
wide reputation."  The  aim  has  been  to 
make  use  of  the  latest  thought  and  re- 
search, and  to  present  each  subject  com- 
prehensively. Thus  far  have  been  issued 
forty-seven  volumes,  but  the  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce an  even  hundred.  They  will  be 
grouped  under  such  headings  as  Literature 
and  Art,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  History, 
Natural  Science,  and  Social  Science,  but 
each  volume  wall  be  sold  separately. 
Among  the  notable  writers  are  A.  G.  Brad- 
ley, on  Canada;  Professor  William  P. 
Trent,  on  American  literature;  Hilaire 
Belloc,  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Greene  on  Irish  nationality. 

Martlndale,  Thomas.  Sport  Indeed.  With 
illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author.  Phila- 
delphia:   George  W.  Jacobs   &  Co. 

Mr.  Martindale  has  here  produced  a  per- 
sonal narrative  of  his  own  adventures  on 
manj^  a  well-fought  hunter's  field.  His 
camping-grounds  have  ranged  from  Moose- 
head  Lake  *to  North  Dakota.  The  caribou 
and  the  bull  moose  alike  have  received  his 
shots.  Nor  has  he  disdained  the  wild 
duck.  Mr.  Martindale  writes  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  lover  of  the  woods,  and  of 
sport  w-ith  rod  and  gun.  The  pictures  ad- 
mirably supplement  the  text. 

Descriptive  and  Pictorial  Review  of  the 
Luncheon  and  Reception  Given  by  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  on  September  9,  1911,  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Oblong  8vo,  profusely  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished in  Kansas  City. 

It  is  rather  unusual  that  a  man  absorbed 
in  a  purely  commercial  and  manufacturing 
pursuit  should  find  a  hobbj'  in  rare  books 
and  fine  bindings.  President  A.  W.  Greene, 
of  the  company  which,  in  this  volume,  cele- 
brates a  recent  business  festivity',  has 
caused  to  be  produced  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  printing,  half-tone  work,  and  bind- 
ing. The  crusht  levant  in  which  the  book 
is  bound  has  for  its  decoration  a  Grolier 
design.  Mr.  Greene  is  a  Grolier  enthusiast. 
He  has  carried  it  so  far  that  the  design  on 
one  of  the  packages  containing  a  product  of 
his  factory  was  borrowed  from  Grolier, 
and  has  thus  been  carried  into  millions  of 
homes.  The  color  of  the  levant  in  the 
present  volume  is  brown,  the  stamping 
being  in  gold.  Brown  watered  silk  is  used 
for  the  lining,  -ftith  brown  fly-leaves  of 
hand-made  Italian  paper.     The  type  and 


More  than  Merely  a 
Pleasant  Drink 

Pure  grape  juice — the  rich  unsweetened,  uncHluted  essence 
of  finest  Concord  grapes,  such  as  you  get  in  Armour's 
Grape  Juice — is  far  more  than  just  the  cool,  dehcious  re- 
freshing beverage  you  generally  save  for  company. 

It  should  be  on  your  table  at  every  meal — you  should  drink 
it  between  meals  whenever  you  are  thirsty — 

— because  it  is  a  w^onderful  natural  tonic — blood  building  and 
energy  yielding — an  aid  to  digestion  and  to  appetite — 

— qualities  which  Nature  stored  aw^ay  in  the  grape,  which 
come  to  you  in  all  their  natural  purity  in 
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rmours 

Grape  Juice 

The  Family  Drink 
Bottled  Where  the  Best  Grapes  Grow 

That  grapes,  eaten  in  quantity,  are  a  wonderful  health  agent  has  long  been  recognized 
by  Europe's  skilled  physicians.  • 

Abroad,  grape  "cures'"  are  an  institution,  and  thousands  flock  to  them  yearly,  to  cat 
grapes  and  nothing  but  grapes  as  long  as  the  season   lasts. 

How  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  have  your  own  grape  "cure"  at  home  and  all  the 
year  round — 

—  in  this  most  delightful  of  all  beverages — Armour" s  Grape  Juice. 

Only  the  finest  Concord  Grapes,  sun-ripened  until  they  are  ready  tf)  hurst  with  juice, 
go  into  Armour" s  Grape  Juice. 

Our  plants,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Michigan— the  famous  grape  sections  of  the 
country,  command  the  best  of  each  season's  crop. 

Pressed  the  day  they  are  gathered, at  the  height  of  their  perfection,  all  the  original  freshness 
and  flavor  is  retained  by  sterili/.ation  and  air  tight  bottling. 

Result — the  naturally  sweetest,  richest  and  rarest  grape  juice  that  can  be  produced— best 
for  pleasure  and  for  health. 

Armour's  Grape  Juice  is  sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  at  fountains,  buffets  and  clubs. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  you  a  tri.il  dozen  pints  for  $3,  express 
i>repaid.     Address  Armour  and  Company,  Department  164,  Chicago. 
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'^The  pride  that  breaks" 
has  prompted  many  a  man 
to  buy  a  heavy,  expensive 
car -when  a  Hght,  strong 
P\)rd  would  have  served 
his  purpose  infinitely 
better.  But  to-day,  he 
who  drives  a  Ford  finds 
himself  in  the  company 
of  the  elect. 


More  than  75,UUO  new  P'ords  go  into  service  this 
season  — a  proof  that  they  must  be  right.  Three 
passenger  Roadster  $590 — five  passenger  touring 
car  S690  —  delivery  car  $700  —  f.o.b.  Detroit, 
with  all  equipment.  Catalogue — and  name  of 
nearest  representative — from  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


The  Worth  While  Dentifrice  V 


it   is   vt-ry  iihuIi  wortli  your   vvliiie 

to  use   as  frticiciit  :i    dentifrice  as 

C'alox  is  universally  acknowledged  to 

be.      It  is  100%  efficient  as  a  tooth 

powder   and    in    adilition    posse.;ses 

properties  wliicii  no  otlier  tientifrice 

has.      It    contains    |)eroxide,   which 

prevents    decay,    lessens   formation 

of    tartar,    acts    as    an    antiseptic 

mouth  wash  and  deodorizes 

the  hreatli. 

.V<f»i//f  ami  lUitiktct 
fri-f  II >i  rrqurst. 


All  Druggists,  25c 

Ask  for  I  lie 
Calox  Tooth  Brush,  Jic 

IcKESSON&ROBBINS 
NEW  YORK 


^lyg 


"  Vry  (1  little  of  thh  A-R-C./rioiii. 

"  Kef/>s  your  circulatiou  (>er/i;ct  because  it  firei'ents 

rmt  tttul  Sidle." 

RADIATOR 
CLEANSER 

A  srifiititically  preiiared  mixture  endorsccl  by  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  and  paraKe  men.  Should  be  used 
in  every  radiator,  old  or  new. 

One  fluid  ounce  (2  tablesiioonUils)  to  evei7  gallon  of 
water  will.^dean  out  all  rust  and  scale  and  prevent  clog- 
dint:,  prevent  further  rustint;.  lubricate  pump  ttears,  save 
wear  ar.d  tear  from  overheatiuK. 

Keeps  water  below  boiling  point  and  increases  euKine 
eflficiency. 

Send  us  your  name  and  your<lealer's  name  and  address. 
We  will  ship  prepaid  i  full  size  can  lor  trial.  I'se  it  i)ev 
instructions,  ,\t  the  end  ol  .10  days  send  us  ;^3.00  if 
you  aie  satisfied .  If  not,  write  us  to 
that  effect  and  return  what's  left. 


FULL  SIZE 
CAN  SENT 
PREPAID 
FOR  TRIAL 


Description  foliler  on  request 

U.  S.  COMPOUND  CO 
Factory  F    -         •         Buffalo.  1 

Dealers  '.    II 'rite /or  firofiositio 


initials   are  in   a   style   that   prevailed    in 
Grolier's  time. 

People's  Books.  Ten  volumes.  Cloth,  18mo. 
about  100  pages  each.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishinn 
Co.     20  cents  each. 

These  ten  volurae.s  are  the  first  instal- 
ment in  a  series  which,  when  completed, 
will  comprize  at  least  sixty,  with  others 
likely  to  follow.  The  aim  is  a  compre- 
hensi\e  one.  First  there  will  be  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-four  volumes  on  scientific 
topics  by  eminent  living  wTiters,  then  a 
series  of  eleven  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
as  many  more  on  history,  with  others  on 
social  and  economic  topics,  and  finally  a 
series  of  nine  on  literary  subjects,  some  of 
these  biographies,  others  selections  from 
standard  literature.  The  volumes  are 
attractively  printed  and  bound,  and  are 
inexpensive. 

Colby,  Frank  Moore,  Editor.  Churchill, 
Allen  Leon,  Associate  Editor.  The  New  Inter- 
national Year  Book.  A  Compendium  of  the  World's 
Progress  for  the  year  1911.  8vo,  pp.  808.  New 
Y'ork:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     1912. 

The  editors  have  continued  this  year- 
book on  the  same  plan  that  was  followed 
successfully  in  former  years.  It  is  now  in 
its  fifth  yearly  volume.  As  no  essential 
change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  or  scope, 
full  justification  is  given  to  that  plan  and 
scope.  It  is  justly  claimed  by  the  editors 
that  the  work  differs  from  all  other  annual 
volumes  at  present  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  being  ' '  eucj'clopedic  in 
range  and  method,  and  not  confined  to 
special  fields  or  to  a  single  country."  An 
examination  of  the  book  shows  at  once  how 
comprehensive  and  yet  precise  is  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  it.  A  student  of  re- 
cent events  would  find  the  volume  inter- 
esting to  read  at  anj-  time. 

Marquis,  Albert  Nelson.  Who's  Who  In 
America.  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Living  Men  and  Women  of  the  United  States. 
Volume  Vn.  1912-1913.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis 
&  Co. 

With  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of 
this  indispensable  office  handbook,  com- 
ment can  scarcely  proceed  further  than  in 
former  years,  except  that  emphasis  may  be 
laid  on  the  additional  matter  contained  in 
it.  Each  year  the  volume  grows  thicker. 
One  can  see  also  how  each  year,  with  new 
demands  for  admission  to  this  company  of 
the  elect,  the  editorial  difficulties  increase. 
The  faculty  of  condensation,  no  less  than 
the  faculty  of  saying  "no"  definitely,  is 
more  and  more  called  into  place.  The 
^-ulume  as  it  now  stands  makes  available 
to  those  who  possess  a  complete  file  of  the 
seven  published  volumes,  nearly  25,000 
sketches.  This,  of  course,  means  that  in 
the  present  volume  are  many  cross-refer- 
ences to  sketch(?s  that  appeared  in  previous 
\-olumes,  of  persons  who  are  no  longer 
living,  or  who  for  other  reasons  are  no 
longtu-  included.  With  all  such  allowances 
tiiade.  the  present  volume  contains  over 
10,000  more  names  than  the  first  con- 
tained, or  considerably  more  than  double. 
The  increase  in  names  since  the  last  volume 
is  1 ,24S.  In  the  matter  of  pages  the  present 
volume  shows  an  addition  of  204. 


N.Y.  I 

io'i        I 


Rehearsal. — "  Pop,  I  want  to  leave  the 
farm  and  go  on  the  stage." 

"  My  boy,  that's  a  good  idea.  One  of 
the  best-paying  acts  in  vaudeville  last  sea- 
son was  a  wood-chopping  turn.  Suppose 
you  grab  that  ax  and  practise  up." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


FORTUNES   MADE   IN   BASEBALL 

\  \  7  HILE  all  "  fandom  "  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  names  of  the  mag- 
nates who  own  the  major-league  baseball 
teams,  the  romantic  side  of  the  national 
sport  as  a  business  is  not  widely  known. 
Preferring  to  keep  their  teams  in  the  glare 
of  fame,  the  magnates  do  not  like  press- 
agents  to  advertise  their  own  personalities 
and  their  business  activities.  About  the 
only  times  they  receive  public  attention 
are  when  they  buy  star  players  for  huge 
sums.  The  stories  of  how  some  of  these 
men  have  risen  to  positions  of  great  power 
in  the  baseball  world,  and  acquired  for- 
tunes running  far  into  the  millions,  are  told 
in  McClure's  Magazine  by  Edward  Mott 
Woolley.  The  entire  history  of  baseball 
as  a  business  for  even  a  brief  period  would 
fill  a  large  volume,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Woolley  had  to  pick  out  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  for  his  article.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  an  account 
of  how  Jqhn  T.  Brush  fought  his  way  up 
and  finally  acquired  the  New  York  Na- 
tional League  team — considered  the  most 
valuable  baseball  team  in  the  world.  We 
read: 

John  T.  Brush — this  man  acts  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  stakes  thousands 
ou  his  judgment  and  on  the  skill  of  his 
manager,  John  J.  McGraw — began  his 
baseball  career  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
he  invested  twenty-five  dollars  in  an 
Indianapolis  ball  team.  Mr.  Brush  was  a 
clothing  merchant  in  that  city  then — 
indeed,  he  still  retains  his  interests  there, 
altho  he  is  virtually  a  New  Yorker.  Orig- 
inally he  was  interested  in  the  game  ehiefl\^ 
because  it  advertised  business  in  Indian- 
apolis; but  the  fever  of  the  sport  grew  in 
his  veins;  it  w^as  not  many  years  before  he 
owned  his  local  club.  And  then  began  his 
baseball  fairy -story. 

Mr.  Brush  secured  a  membership  in  the 
National  League  for  his  Indianapolis  team 
but  long  afterward  received  notice  that  the 
membership  was  to  be  reduced  and  that  he 
must  get  out.  At  this  point  he  first  showed 
himself  as  a  national  figure  in  baseball.  He 
denied  the  right  of  the  league  to  evict  him, 
and  showed  himself  such  a  fighter  that  he 
was  offered  .S-20.000  in  settlement. 

"  No,"  said  Brush  promptly. 

Then  he  was  offered  successivelv  $30,000, 
$40,000,  $50,000,  and  $00,000  to  get  out 
and  keep  still. 

"  No,"  he  reiterated. 

Finally  he  compromised  for  .$76,500  in 
cash;  but  even  at  that  he  would  not  re- 
linquish his  nominal  league  membership. 
He  had  no  club  or  franchise  from  the 
league  to  play  ball,  but  he  kept  his  voting 
power,  and  he  was  promised  the  first  vacant 
membership.  These  league  franchises  are 
limited,  and  often  command  prices  run- 
ning up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

By  a  curious  turn  of  fate,  the  Cincinnati 
club  was  expelled  the  same  year  for  playing 


6R£AT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
SOc  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


A   guide  to  correct  Automo- 
bile lubrication 

F.iplanatioa  i  In  tin-  ft<-h<*(lulf  tin-  I'ttrr  opposit*-  the  car  lO- 
•lu-at<-B  till-  irr&'lf  of  Uartfaylc  Mnhilotl  thnt  ihould  bt'  Uflod. 
K.ir  cx&iiiiilf.  "A"  ni>aiia  " '  (!ttr;.'<ivU'  Motiiloil  A."  "Arc." 
iii(>aiii  *  iiari'.'vl*"  Mohiloil  Arrtic."  Knr  all  i-liTtrir  Vi'birlri 
use  OarroyI*-  Mnhilnil  A.  Th4>  nTfiniiin  nrlationi  rovi  r  Ixtth 
plca^iiirr  and  roniiiiurcial  vchirlfR  unlrAi  otherwiti-  n<>ti-(t 


REDUCE  FRICTION 

In  the   end    friction    destroys    all    motors 

Without  friction  your  motor  would 
never  wear  out. 

Friction  slowly  but  steadily  wastes 
the  power  and  wears  the  moving 
parts  of  automobile  motors.  This 
accounts  for  their  short  life. 

To  reduce  this  friction  you  should 
secure  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  perfect  lubrication. 

That  involves  the  quality  of  your 
lubricating  oil  and  its  fitness  for  your 
motor. 

Different  types  of  motors  demand 
different  grades  of  oil. 

The  spring-strength  of  the  piston 
rings  must  be  considered;  the  fit 
of  the  piston  ring  into  its  recess;  the 
length  of  the  crank-shaft  and  con- 
necting-rod bearings;  the  feed  sys- 
tems; the  length  of  the  vacuum 
period,  while  intake  and  exhaust 
valves  are  both  closed. 

Before  correct  lubrication  can  be 
determined,  these  and  other  im- 
portant considerations  must  be  dealt 
with. 

In  producing  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  we  studied 
the  construction  of  every  American  automobile 
and  many  foreign  makes. 

We  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  recommendations, 
showing  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  these  various  cars. 

A  partial  list  is  printed  on  the  right.  The 
complete  list  will  be  mailed  you  on  request. 

These  oils  and  recommendations  come  from 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  recognized  by  power- 
engineerinjr  circles  throughout  the  world  as  the 
authoritative  leaders  in  lubrication. 

The  oils  specified  will  give  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfect  lubrication  that  vou  can  secure. 

Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Gariroyle  Mohiloils  in  ((Untity  rstabliili  .1  woild  standard.  Tltf 
varioUH  grades  r«-ftn<Mi  and  filt*Tf(t  to  ri'lnove  f  r.-c  rartion.  ari*  nanifd : 

Garsoyle  Mobiloil  "A." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  D." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  E." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  Arctic." 

Thrj  aro  put  np  iD  barrels,  lialf-barrcls.  sad  in  i  and  1  (allon 
sealed,  white  cans. 

All  are  branded  with  the  OarKojrli'.  which  is  our  mark  uf 
manufacture. 

They  are  handled  by  the  hiirher  rin  •»  {araccs.  automobile  supply 
stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubricant!. 

VACUUM    OIL    CO.,   Rochester,    U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices,  29   Broadway,   New  York  City. 

Distributins;  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 
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THE  child  with  a  camera  habit  is  no  longer  an  interloper 
between  the  earth  and  sky.  He  is  never  lonesome,  where- 
cvcr  he  is,  because  h.e  feels  the  kinship  that  exists  between 
himself  and  all  living  things,"  sa.vs  Elbert  Hubbard. 
Tiie  Ansco  Camera  is  so  simple  in  construction  and  easy  to  work,  that 
with  itachild  can  make  as  good  outdoor  photographs  asa  i)rofessional. 
There  is  one  camera  that  makes  a  picture  of  every  well  directed 
exposure  and  puts  the  user  outof  the  guessing  class.    That  camera  is 

The  Superb  Ansco 

Always  useAnsco  film  with  an  Ansco  or  Print  your  pictures  on  Cyko  paper— the 
with  any  other  camera.  It  has  the  right  prize-winner  at  all  photographic  exhi- 
speed  and  the  correct  chromatic  bal-  bitions.  Used  by  professionals  every- 
ance  to  make  good  results  doubly  sure,    where  because  it  produces  best  results. 

Tivrntv  styles  of  Ansco  Cameras,  f roni  $?  ti  $i5.arr  sho-cti  in  our  catalog, 
'■  J'hi-  SfUled  Fact."     It  will  cuit  you  nothing  if  you  ate  teaily  interested. 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Difference  Between  Other 
Books  and  the  Bible 

Read  article  by  Professor  T.  E.  Rankin, University  of 
Micfiigan,  in  the  August  number  of  THE  HOMI- 
LETIC  REVIEW.  Per  copy.  30c  ;  per  year,  $3. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


This  New  Book  Will  Make  Your 
Reading  Profitable 

What  Books  to  Read 
and  How  to  Read 

Hy  David  1'rvi)k,  \\..\.,  l.L.D. 

With  cxtcntletl  Introduction  by  Kr.incis  W.  Il.il- 
scy  on  "The  Khx.tl  f.f  Itooks  :mcl  Hooks  that  .Sur- 
vive," tOKellRT  with  classititd  li-.ls  of  st.mdard 
literature  of  all  times  and  periods,  rompri/.inK  over 
1,700  titles.  Illiintralrd  with  several  fiilUpage 
portraits  ot  stand. ir<l  authors. 

12mo,  Cloth.  75  cent*  net,  by  mail  85  cent* 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  Ea»l  23d  St..  New   York 
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5-inch  Panatella  Cigars 

'riifV  m  ly  suit  you.     Try  them. 
Sena  lid  cents  l(U'  1  dozen  by  mail 
l)rei).ti(l.    \'ou  will  want  more. 
JN(I.   \.  (  llllllt  Kiiiliu'iior.     K>. 


\''U  will  iiiKt  rial  «  iiji'>  iiu-iit  .mhI 
ll.-allll  .'Ul  <.f  d.x.ia  with  til 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 

A    tritt    :iih1    roiit-h    in    oiif. 


\<Mrls     li'>     loprs     I'f     st:*  ki.'8. 
K;i!iily  imtvcd  in*  oarrii'd  -mkI 
fi>l(U  up  in  a  roll.    Just  lh«  liiins  ft>r 
lawn,  porch  or  rninp.       yi-nd  your 
niinio  and  addro^s  and  «»•  will  iiiai" 
ynii  an  intfifstin?  lHH>klt-t 

roi(o\4  MKC.ro..       :tt  t'2  (%diiiiii>us  \ 


Pat.  July.  1908 
>llnni'Mp»1K,  Minn. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

W.'    hIiIii    oil    ll|l|irOVIll    wkIiuuI    .1    nut 

.l.'1'.i.i.    rri'lKliI     liriMXI'il         ■>4>\'T 
I'll     A   «'K\'I'    if    vim   mo    11. .1   siilisn.'.i 


1  -  II 
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,l.-  lOitnys. 


nn  UnT  RIIY  "  bicucU  or  a  pair 
UUIlUI    DUI    (.//irej)  fi,.m  ani/.dif 


tit  lift'/  firirf  until  you  reoi'ivf  our  lat^'st 
lirl  4'lllillotfM  illuMratiiik:  rviMy  kind  of 
l)it-Vi-l(-.  nn<l  ti:iv<'  l«-nrntMl  our  utiheai'd  of 
pric»  s  nod  nutrvrloiis  tit'tc  offvrs. 

is   all  it   will   i'<>st    yoii  to 

^\■lit^•  a   poiital  and  rvory- 

tluii;;  \viUI»>  ».-iit  yu  fl'tM*    pOMlpillcl   by 

r<  turn  ninil.      V<>ii  will  ^''d  iiuicli  v:ilii:iMi>  in- 

ft.iniiuion       ll(»  ll<»l   ^Vllll.wnt*    It  IMIW. 

rilirs.    4'oiiM(rr-  llriikr      riMir 

M  llIT  l«.    ],(iu|.-     siiiidiirs     nl  h'tlf  u:<il>ll  pri'ct^. 

Mmmd  CyclB  Oo.p  \>v\\\.  KX'*:,  Chlcmgo 


ONE  CENT 


a  \ia.mv  with  the  rebel  organization,  the 
Brotherhood  League;  then  it  was  that 
Brush  secured  the  Cincinnati  National 
League  franchise  for  practically  nothing. 
He  owned  the  "  Reds  "  for  ten  years, 
selling  out  to  August  Herrmann  and  others 
forS14(),()00. 

Hut  lirush's  wonder-tale  had  not  yet 
taken  on  the  real  tinge  of  magic.  For  a 
long  tini(>  he  had  kept  his  eyes  on  the  won- 
der-city, New  York,  and  finally  the  chance 
came  to  buy  the  Giants  from  Andrew 
Freedman,  traction  financier  in  the  metrop- 
olis. The  price  was  something  like  $2,000,- 
000,  a  \Qry  low  figure  for  these  famous 
players — famous  they  were,  altho  standing 
eighth  on  the  list  at  that  time.  "  I'll  re- 
de(>m  New  York,"  said  Brush.  Then  he 
touched  the  team  with  his  magic  wand.  It 
was  a  wand  of  business  management.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  ingredients  of  business 
management  in  baseball,  you  must  study 
Brush's  methods  of  building  up  his  aggre- 
gation of  players.  It  was  he,  more  than  any 
one,  who  d(>veloped  this  art  as  it  is  practised 
to-day  by  all  modern  owners.  The  scouts 
from  thc>  Giants  are  scouring  the  land  con- 
tinually for  players  whose  peculiar  abilities, 
one  way  or  another,  fit  in  with  Manager 
McGraw's  analyses  of  his  needs.  When 
]\IcGraw  says  the  w^ord.  Brush  pays  the 
money — three,  four,  five  thousand  dollars 
for  a  youngster,  ten  thousand  for  a  veteran, 
whatever  is  necessary  to  get  the  man  he 
wants.  And  then,  of  course,  you  must 
study  the  Brush  financial  methods  and  the 
enterprise  that  has  given  New  York,  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  the  most  magnificent  base- 
ball stadium  in  the  world.  "  Yet  the 
finest  grand  stand  will  not  make  a  success- 
ful baseball  business,"  says  Brush.  "  The 
organization  and  upbuilding  of  the  team 
must  be  given  first  place.  Without  this, 
baseball  ownership  falls." 

.With  all  his  aggressiveness  and  executive 
ability.  Brush  is  a  pathetic  figiu*e.  Rheu- 
matic ailments  have  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  legs,  and  he  is  held  a  practical  pris- 
oner in  his  suite  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in 
New  York.  But  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
rise  above  physical  suftVring,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  fought  disease  as  he  has 
battled  for  pennants.  His  strong,  clean- 
sliaven  face  shows  his  character,  and  his 
(\ves  flash  the  fire  of  the  man  who  loads. 
AH  day  he  sits  in  his  easy  chair,  in  the  grip 
of  his  rel(>ntless  physical  enemy,  but  still 
master  of  liis  business. 

The  (Jiants  now  constitute  the  most 
valuable  baseball  property  in  the  country, 
being  held  at  more  than  a  million  dollars  not 
including  the  grounds,  which  are  leased. 
Brush  has  made  immense  profits  from  the 
team,  ranging  from  §100,000  to  $300,000 
or  more  annually. 

Another  million-dollar  piece  of  baseball 
property  is  the  Chicago  National  League 
Club,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Cubs." 
The  actiuisition  and  upbuilding  of  the  team 
by  Charles  W.  Murphy  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  stories  in  the  history 
of  baseball.     Says  Mr.  WooUey: 

From  baseball  writer  in  Cincinnati,  Mur- 
phy was  tak(>n  up  by  Brush  and  iiuxde  jiress- 
agent  for  the  Giants.  About  this  time  the 
Chicago  National  Bank  failed,  and  its  ill- 
starreti  presid(>nt,  .lohn  R.  Walsh,  then 
owm^r  of  the  Cubs,  was  in  desperate  straits 
for  cash.     Murphy  received  a  tip  on  this 
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situation,  and  saw  a  baseball  opportunity.  ' 
He  rushed  off  to.  Cincinnati  and  failed  on 
Charles  P.  Taft,  owner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  and  brother  of  the  President. 

"  I  need  a  hundred  thousand  dollars," 
he  told  Mr.  Taft;  "  Pd  like  to  borrow  it 
from  you." 

There  are  several  stories  as  to  what  led 
Murphy  to  Taft.  One  story  is  to  tlie  effect 
that  Taft  had  already  i)urchased  baseball 
stock  from  "  Cap  "  Anson,  and  therefore 
seemed  a  likely  lender.  But,  at  all  events, 
Taft  was  something  of  a  fan,  and  was  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  Murphy,  who  had 
done  baseball  for  Taft's  paper.  Besides, 
Taft  had  virtual  control  o\er  a  huge  for- 
tune; for  Mrs.  Taft,  as  the  heir  to  the 
Sinton  estate  in  Cincinnati,  was  worth 
$20,000,000. 

Taft  backed  Murphy  in  the  purcha.se  of 
the  control  of  the  Chicago  Nationals,  the 
price  being  betw^een  $100,000  and  S125,0(X). 
Immediately  following  this  deal  came  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  successes. 
The  first  year  the  Cubs  won  the  league  pen- 
nant, and  the  next  season  captured  the 
world's  championship.  The  profits  that 
year  were  more  than  .SlGo,000.  Since  then 
the  annual  earnings  are  believed  to  have 
been  at  least  $100,000. 

Murphy  paid  his  Taft  loan  within  a  year 
or  two,  but  to-day  Mr.  Taft  is  said  to  hold 
a  quarter  of  the  Cubs'  stock. 

When  the  team  was  bought,  so  the  story 
goes,  Frank  Chance,  (Chicago's  famous 
player-manager,  took  a  one-tenth  interest, 
paying  for  it  with  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  wTitten:  "  I  O  U  ten  thousand 
dollars."  The  first  year  his  dividend  was 
$9,950. 

When  Murphy  paid  this  neat  little 
earned  profit  to  Chance,  he  dug  down  into 
his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  fifty-dollar 
bill.  "  Here,  Frank,  we'll  make  it  an  even 
ten  thousand,"     he  said. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Chance;  "  let's  go  to 
dinner." 

The  fiftj-  dollars  was  spent  on  the  meal, 
the  memory  of  which  l)rings  a  watery  taste 
still  to  enhance  and  Murphy. 

Barney  Dreyfuss,  owner  of  the  Pittsburg 
"  Pirates,"  is  one  of  the  big  magnates  who 
have  devoted  all  their  interests  to  baseball. 
He  has  extracted  a  large  fortune  out  of  the 
game.     To  continue: 

From  bookkeeper  in  a  distillery  to  mil- 
lionaire baseball  owner,  all  within  a  few 
years,  is  his  record.  The  game  to  him 
has  been  a  mascot— a  sort  of  fantastic 
vision  come  true.  And  if  the  secret  of  his 
success  be  sought  it  will  be  found  right 
where  John  T.  Brush  keeps  his  secret. 
Dreyfuss  is  a  marvel  himself  in  the  business 
art  of  developing  a  fast  team. 

In  1881,  this  "  little  gentleman,"  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  came  from  Germany, 
poor  and  unable  to  speak  English.  He  got 
a  job  in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  the  first 
week  he  went  to  see  a  scrub  ball-game.  He 
was  carried  away  with  the  sport,  and 
plaj'ed  on  an  amateur  team.  His  achieve- 
ments on  the  diamond  interested  his 
distillery  employers,  who  backed  him  ulti- 
mately in  the  purchase  of  a  clul)  at  Louis- 
ville. Into  this  he  put  $16,000,  but  earned 
a  profit  of  only  $72,  which  he  spent  on  a 
dinner  for  the  boys.  He  had  a  chance  to 
buy  some  stock  in  the  Pittsburg  Nationals 
and,  in   1900.  he  acquired  control   of   the 


The  Right  of  All  the  Way 


Railroad  service  and  telephone 
service  have  no  common  factors— 
they  cannot  be  compared,  but  pre- 
sent some  striking  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires 
the  right  of  all  the  way  over  which  it 
is  carried.  A  circuit  composed  of  a 
pair  of  wires  must  be  clear  from  end 
to  end,  for  a  single  conversation. 

A  bird's  eye  view  cf  any  railroad 
track  would  show  a  procession  of 
trains,  one  following  the  other,  with 
intervals  of  safety  between  them. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in 
train  loads  by  wholesale,  in  a  public 
conveyance,  and  the  service  given  to 
each  passenger  is  limited  by  the 
necessities  of  the  others;  while  the 
telephone  carries  messages  over  wires 
devoted  exclusively  for  the  time  being 
to  the  individual  use  of  the  subscriber 
or  patron.  Even  a  multi-millionaire 
could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  railroad  track  between  New  York 


and  Chicago.  But  the  telephone 
user  has  the  whole  track  and  the 
right  of  all  the  way,  so  long  as  he 
desires  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport 
15,000  people  over  a  single  track 
between  two  points  in  twenty-four 
hours.  To  transport  the  voices  of 
15,000  people  over  a  single  two-wire 
circuit,  allowing  three  minutes  for 
each  talk,  would  take  more  than 
thirty  days. 

The  telephone  system  cannot  put 
on  more  cars  or  run  extra  trains  in 
order  to  carry  more  people,  it  must 
build  more  telephone  tracks— string 
more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Bell 
System  is  soconstructedandequipped 
that  an  exclusive  right  of  all  the  way, 
between  near-by  or  distant  points,  is 
economically  used  by  over  24,000,000 
people  every  day. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Voticy  One  System  Universal  Service 


^i'iT'SLOO ^i^o';  OnApproval.F^i^ht Paid 

;e7  <!>iJtX 


FITS 
.SPACE 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST*'  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  U»er« 

MADK  unltT  our  own  p.ili-nts.  in  our  own  f;i<tor>.  .iii'l  thi-  in- 
tire  profiuc-tion  sold  direct  to  the  honn-  iiiiH  officp.  Thiil  i^  ihc- 
rc:mon  wp  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prirrn.  Otii  >ectiiinal 
Hookcase«  arc  the  pr  duct  of  vear-  of  undivided  attention  <o  thin 
one  line  of  nianufa<-tHre.  Book  Btctions  have  non -bi nit i tiff:  di»- 
npprarinff  glaxii  floors,  and  are  hinhlj  finished  in  SOI.IIJ 
(iOI.DKN  OAK  OthfT.sf.  Ics  anfi  finishe-  nt  correspondingly  low 
I  nci  s      Write  for  New  Catalofrne  No.  23 

THE  C.  J.  LUND5TROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  FalU.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  nf  Sectirmal  linokrases  awl  Filimj  rabinett. 
Branch  Offlce  :    FUtiron  BIdg..  New  York  City 
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This  6l4.ton  truck  of  Sergeant 
and    Sullivan.    Engineering 
w-  Contractors,  New  York,  is  do- 

ing the  work  of  12  teams  costing  $5.00  each  per  day. 
It  makes  q  trips  each  day  over  a  7-mile  route  with 
grades  up  to  15  decrees.  Its  average  load  is  1 10  sacks 
of  cement— 10450  pounds. 


Mack     Saurer     He^vitt    i 


=  Proved  l).v  I'J  j-cars  of  r«>al  use  Proved  by  17  years  of  real  use 


Proved  li>  10  years  of  real  use  ^= 


"Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world" 

Ours  is  the  only  organization  which  sells  trucks 
proved  \n  advance  by  10  to  17  years  of  actual  commercial 
use  and  built  in  all  sizes  (1  to  10  tons),  with  every 
type  of  body — an  exactly  right  truck  for  any  kind  of 
service. 

You  can't  afford  to  settle  transportation  questions 
without  consulting  our  Engineering  Department. 

Send  for  data,  especially  covering  your  business. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices  Works 

Uroadway  and  57th  St  New  ^■ork  Allentown  Pa  ;  Plainfield  N  J 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  I3enver, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities 


Feet  Hurt  ? 

Is  it  worth  whilr  to  liuvc  rnintortalilo  leetl  To  for 
il't  sttn^lnfr.  Ihrul)liln(;  arheat  Vou  can  remove 
sh'ie  trfxttilfS  forever  with 

Tho  FAMII  Y  Shoe   stretcher 

I  lie    iHllllLI    FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Th«  (ireatful  Device  .  f  llie  aae  for  the  feet  Pre- 
vents and  cures  corns,  bunions  nnd  tender  spots 
without  medicines  or  niussy  applications.  Makes 
your  shoes  fit  prrleetly.  Produces  nhsolute  ease 
and  ccjuifort.  Lasts  forever.  Endorsed  hy  physi- 
cians. Send  for  full  particulars  with  list  of  the 
h.  Nt  Ihin'/^  for  fo.it  conifnrt. 
THE  PEDICURE  CO.,  Dept.  11,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Have  Your   Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Your  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft      ^_ — 


$9250 


■ 


Hiivf  Miur  own  GftriiRc.  .Make  »urp  no  onr  is  asiiii;  >()ui 
(■«r  without  vtiiir  kiiriwlciluo.  .Stive  ♦2j  to  $;V>  monthl.v  ku- 
riiRC  charuo      Snvi"  $.VI  to  SlfX)  cohi  of  IxiiMini;  !>>  tirderinK 

Edwards     Fireproof    Steel   Garage 

Slii|p|.ccl  r  niidi'to.  )•,  ()  H.  Cincinnati,  on  rcciiiit  of 
♦92  .lO  HInc  priiita  i\nd  xiroplc  iliri'ctionH  comt'  with 
"hirnn-nt  Sizca  romp  10  foei  wide.  14.  16.  IS  or  20  feet 
lonK.  10  feet  hiitli  Ampl<»  room  for  InrireHt  cur  and  nil 
rqiiil)nii'nt.  Fir«>proor,    wcntliorproof.     indeHtnu-tiblc, 

IxickH  mont  HiTiircly.  An  artintlr  Mtrncturp  iiny  owner  will 
be  proud  of  Hooklpt.  with  full  description  and  illus- 
Iriition.  sent  on  ro<|iicst. 

TIIK  RnWtRns  MA!VVrACTl'lll%'<i  CO. 
T43'9«43  Kirirlonlnii  Avo.  riiirliinnti,  Ohio 


VACATION  USES 
FOR  THERMOS 

No  vacationist  should  leave  without 
Thermos.  Thermos  gives  the  trav- 
eler cold,  clean  drinking  water  and  pre- 
vents danger  from  disease  breeding, 
public  drinking  cups.  At  summer  hotels 
and  boarding  houses,  pure  drinking 
water  is  assured  by  boiling  it  and  keejV- 
ing  it  cold,  clean,  germ  and  fly  proof  m 
Thermos.  When  fishing,  hunting,  mo- 
toring, boating  and  camning  Thermos 
allows  you  to  have  cold,  refreshing 
water,  tea,  or  lemonade  or  steaming  hot 
coffee  or  other  beverages,  when  far  from 
ice  or  fire.  Thermos  keeos  babies"  milk 
cold,  pure  and  sweet,  when  traveling. 
Thermos  keens  liquids  ice  cold  for  3 
days  or  piping  hot  for  24  hours. 

Thermot  Boltlet  $1  op 
Thermoa  Lunch  Kit*  $2.50  ap 

On  sale  at  best  stores 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Thermos.     It 

your  dealiT  will  not  sell   you  products 

plainly  st.TtiipcciThei^inos  on  the  bottom 

ol  cacli  .irtii'le,  we  will  ship  you  express 

prepaid  upon  receipt  of  pnce.     Write 

lor  catalog. 

American  Thermoa  Bottle  Co. 

Thermoa  Buiidint,  New  York 
Tbermos  Bottle  Co.,  Ltd., Toronto,  Can. 


club,   the  distillery   backing  him,   so  au- 
thorities assert. 

A  few  bits  of  personal  history,  related  by 
Dreyfuss  for  this  article,  will  give  the  key 
to  his  management. 

"  In  the  baseball  business,"  said  he,  "  an 
owner  must  act  quickly  and  secretly.  He 
does  not  have  time  to  consult  a  board  of 
directors.  He  must  act  on  the  jump  and 
talk  afterward. 

"  Once  I  was  down  South,  and,  chancing 
to  miss  a  train,  I  went  out  to  see  Memphis 
play  Savannah.  The  score  was  21  to  2  in 
favor  of  Sa\annah,  and  you  can  imagine 
that  Memphis  came  in  for  a  sizzling  hot 
roast  from  the  fans.  I  had  been  watching 
the  game  rather  sharply,  however,  and  1 
had  my  eye  on  a  Memphis  fielder  who  in- 
terested me.  After  the  game,  I  said  to  the 
manager:  '  How  much  do  you  want  for 
that  chap?  ' 

"  Maybe  I  looked  a  little  green;  an j- how, 
the  manager  sized  me  up  in  a  queer  sort  of 
way  and  then  made  up  his  mind  that  he'd 
soak  me  to  the  limit.  '  I'll  take  a  hun- 
dred dollars,'  he  said,  and  took  a  chew  of 
tobacco. 

"  I  had  the  cash,  and  I  bought  that 
fielder.  I've  got  him  to-day.  He  is  Fred 
Clarke,  my  manager.  The  first  day  he 
played  for  me  he  made  five  hits. 

"  At  another  time  I  heard  of  a  player 
up  in  New  York  State,  and  I  went  up  to 
look  him  over.  On  the  grounds  I  met 
Harry  Davis  of  New^  York.  '  What  are 
you  doing  up  here?  '  I  inquired. 

"  '  Oh,  said  he,  pointing  to  the  chap  I'd 
come  to  see.  '  I'm  watching  that  little 
shrimp  play  ball.  I've  got  an  option  on 
him — but  I'll  tell  you  right  now  I  don't 
want  him.  He's  such  a  little  cuss  I  would 
n't  tie  a  can  to  him.' 

"  Now,  I'm  small  myself.  '  that'll  you 
take  for  your  option?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  A  hundred  dollars,'  said  he,  as  a 
joke. 

"  I  fished  out  the  hundred.  Then  I 
went  to  the  owner  of  the  club  and  bought 
the  '  shrimp  '  for  three  hundred.  In  a 
few  weeks  I  could  have  sold  him  for  ten 
thousand  dollars.  His  name  is  Tommy 
Leach.     I  reckon  you've  heard  of  Tommy. 

"  At  still  another  time  I  heard  of  a  man 
named  Hans  Wagner,  who  was  playing 
with  the  anarchists  up  in  Paterson,  and  I 
sent  Clarke  up  to  look  at  him.  Clarke 
wired  me  to  gobble  him;  but  just  at  that 
time  Philadelphia  got  on  the  line  with  a 
bigger  offer  than  I  made.  Well,  the  bid- 
ding jumped  a  hundred  dollars  at  a  time 
until  Philadelphia  quit,  and  I  got  Wagner' 
at  twenty-five  hundred.  At  that  time 
this  was  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
])layer.  Of  course,  everybody  now  knows 
tlu>  great  Hans.  So  you  see  that  the  chief 
factor  in  baseball  success  is  the  ability  to 
pick  good  players.  That's  the  game  the 
owner  plays — and  it's  a  game  that  turns  his 
hair  gray." 

But  even  Dreyfuss,  canny  baseball  man 
that  he  is,  doesn't  buy  all  his  players  for  a 
song.  Last  year  he  invested  S22,oOO  in 
one  pitcher,  Marty  O'Toole.  To  date, 
O'Toole  has  rept>ated  Marquard's  early 
experience  of  failing  to  pay  di\idends  on 
his  owner's  investment.  Hut  Dreyfuss  is 
willing  to  wait — those  dividends  may  be 
cumulative. 

One  of  the  notable  achievements  of 
Dreyfuss  is  his  magnificent  Pittsburg 
stadium  at  Forbes  Field,  costing — land  and 
grand  stand — about   three  quarters    of    a 
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million.  This  has  done  much  to  make  the 
game  popular  with  the  women  of  the 
Smoky  City. 

How  the  Detroit  team  as  an  investment 
was  transformed  by  the  magic  touch  of  two 
men  who  knew  how  to  mix  business  sa- 
gacity with  enthusiasm  is  another  inter- 
esting narrative: 

The  story  of  the  Detroit  "  Tigers  " 
would  make  a  good  chapter  in  a  baseball 
fairy-story  book.  But  before  this  fairy- 
story  began  the  club  had  received  some 
bad  jolts.  S.  F.  Angus,  a  railroad  man 
who  owned  the  club  in  its  early  days,  dropt 
$60,000  in  it.  Then  William  H.  Yawkey 
bought  it,  and  engaged  Frank  J.  Navin  to 
manage  it  for  him. 

"  Any  time  you  want  a  half  interest," 
said  Yawkey  to  Navin,  "  you  can  have  it." 
Navin  had  been  bookkeeper  for  Angus, 
and  had  little  money  himself.  There  was 
no  written  agreement;  please  remember 
this,  for  it  is  part  of  the  fairy-tale. 

The  next  two  years,  1905-6,  Yawkey  lost 
$45,000,  while  the  original  investment  had 
been  only  $35,000.  Then  Hugh  Jennings, 
affectionately  dubbed  "  Hughie  "  through- 
out the  land,  was  drafted  from  Baltimore 
and  made  bench-manager  for  Detroit. 
That  year  the  Tigers  won  the  league  pen- 
nant, and  the  profits  were  $50,000.  It  was 
then  that  Na\'in  said  to  Hawley:  "  I  think 
I'll  take  formal  possession  of  my  half 
interest." 

With  some  men,  contracts  are  super- 
fluous; Yawkey  is  that  sort  of  man. 
There  might  have  been  a  lawsuit,  but  there 
wasn't.  The  verbal  understanding  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  Navin  came 
into  a  bonanza.  With  his  profits  he  pur- 
chased an  equal  partnership.  His  total 
investment  in  the  club  was  now  $17,000. 

Then,  the  next  year,  the  Tigers  captured 
the  pennant  again,  and  the  net  profits  were 
$75,000. 

Hugh  Jennings  was  a  mascot.  For  the 
third  time,  in  1909,  the  team  finished  first, 
and  a  great  stream  of  money  poured  in — 
more  than  $150,000  in  clean  profits  !  In 
1910  and  in  1911  Detroit  came  out  second, 
and  the  net  earnings  of  the  two  years  were 
$90,000.  In  five  years  this  team  had 
earned  for  its  owTiers  $365,000.  The 
grounds,  now  owned  by  Yawkey  and 
Navin,  are  worth  $200,000.  Into  the  sta- 
dium has  gone,  so  far,  about  $225,000 
more.  The  total  value  of  the  club  is  put 
at  $650,000.  Here  at  Detroit  are  exem- 
plified the  almost  fantastic  possibilities  of 
baseball.  A  story  is  told  about  Mr.  Yaw- 
key that  gives  an  intimate  glimpse  of  him. 
One  day,  while  traveling  to  Cleveland  with 
a  crowd  of  "  fans,"  he  fell  to  arguing  about 
^vrestling.  To  settle  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, he  observed  to  "  Billy  "  Lamb,  of 
Detroit : 

"  I'll  give  you  five  thousand  dollars, 
Bill,  if  you  can  put  me  on  my  back  in  the 
aisle  of  this  car." 

Billy  promptly  did  it.  Yawkey  got  up, 
brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes,  and 
wrote  a  check  for  $5,000.  With  the  money 
Lamb  started  an  auto-tire  business. 

And  yet  Yawkey,  who  is  only  thirty- 
seven,  is  a  keen  business  man,  and  has 
largely  increased  the  great  estate  left  by 
his  father.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Yawkey's 
own  holdings  in  timber,  coal,  and  oil — 
from  which  the  fortune  originally  came — 
are  $20,000,000.     But   even   millions   can 


Long-Stroke  "  32  "  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  O.  B.  Dftinit.  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lumps  and 
generator.oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse- 
oenter  control;  sliding  gears.  Kour  c.Tlinder  motor,  3U  in.  Ik. re  and 
■i^i  '"•  s*™'"'-  Bosch  magneto.  I106-in.  wheelhase,  32  x  3K  in  tires 
Color,  btandard  Hupniobile  blue.     Roadster,  $900. 


Standard  20  H.  P.  Rnnabout.  $750 


F.o  H.  Drtroit,  with  saiiu*  pr.wer  plant 
that  took  the  world-touring  car  around 
the  World— 4  cylinders.  '.20  H.  P.,  sliding 
gears.  Bosch  lnagnet<i.  Equipped  with  top. 
windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Roadster.  IIU- 
inch  wheelbase,  $850. 


$750— $900 

We  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be,  in  its  class, 
the  best  car  in  the  world. 

And  the  most  modern  machinery;  the  most 
skilled  mechanics;  the  very  best  of  mate- 
rials; and  engineering  ability  of  the  high- 
est calibre  are  all  enlisted  in  making  it  so. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company, 

1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Factory,  Windsor,  Ontario 


'1  he  assembly  of  crankshaft,  flywheel,  multiple  disc 
clutch  and  sliding  gears  requires  a  number  of  ope- 
rations of  utmost  skill  and  nicety  of  adjustment. 

Without  these,  permanent  adjustment  is  not  to  be 
had  ;  and  there  is  lacking  the  complete  harmony 
necessary  to  smooth  operation  and  the  minimum  of 
friction. 

When  the  assembly  of  these  parts  is  completed,  a 
compact  unit  is  had. 

The  whole  is  enclosed  in  the  continuation  of  the  crank 
case,  IS  ted  with  oil  by  the  Hupmobile's  unique 
and  highly  effective  system,  protected  from  dust 
and  dirt,  and  the  true  alignment  of  the  parts  pre- 
served in  spite  of  twists  and  shocks. 

You  will  find  the  same  principles  of  simplicity  and 
sturdmess  dominant  throughout  the  Hupmobile 
chassis— the  engine  entirely  enclosed,  the  valves 
protected:  clutch,  flywheel  and  transmission  com- 
pactly arranged  :  one  universal  joint  instead  o! 
two,  etc. 

These  are  indisputable  evidences  of  the  rich  value 
embodied  in  the  car ;  they  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  cars  of  much  higher  price  than  $900. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ?  HaTH,^  BEST'tiGHT 


We  mean  a  DAIS  Tll'-TOI' Ul  I'l.U  A  J()K, 
with  "  Dausro"    Oiled  Parchment  Bark 

negative  roll,  thati'lfal  assistant. alwa.vs 

^      ready  when  you  want  to  quickly  make 

;ff"V^     100  Copies  from  P.  n  Written  and  30 

[.^B^  1^     Copies    from  Typewritten  Oriyinal. 

^iuJ^    Complete    Duplicator    costs    SS. 

^laiSSpt^     but   we    don't   want   your   money 


until  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  all 
ri^rhl.  so  if  you  are  interested  just 

write  to  send  it  on  10  Days'  Trial  Withonl  Deposit. 

KELIX  r.  UAUS  DITMCAIOK   CO.,  Dans  Hide.,  HI  John  St.,  >'.  T. 


makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street,  Canton.  O. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

U/^DI    l/^IT'O  MALTED  MILK 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  I  ^^  f%      ^9  The  Food-Drink  for  all  a^es. 


Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch. 


Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 


m-Avoid  Imitailons^Ask  for ''HORUCK'S"-— Everywhere 
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When  the  Beard  grows  faster 

In  suinnier  the  heard  grows  more  rapidly- 
Then  vou  have  to  shave  oftener,  and  more 
than  ever  your  face  appreciates  the  soften- 
ing, soothing 

COLGATE'S 

SHADING  LATHER 

STICK  -  POWDER  -  CREAM 

Whether  your  favorite  method  is  the  Stick,  the 
Powder  or  the  Cream  the  result  is  the  same  if  you 
use  Colgate's:  a  rich,  creamy,  plentiful  lather.  No 
"rubbing  in"  with  the  fingers  is  necessary.  The 
face  feels  cool,  refreshed  and  comfortable. 

Colgate's  Lather  is  noticeably 
free  from  uncombined  alkali — the 
cause  of  smart  and   burn.     Try  it. 

Trial  size  of  Stick,   Poavder  or 
Cream  sent  for  ^f.  cents  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept  Y,    199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


STICK 


POWDER 


CREAM 


SET    OUT 

Lovett's  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

this  August  and  Have  a  Crop  of  Delicious,  Big, 
Red,  Juicy  Berries  Next  June 


I  .  ■  '  ■  <'zn\li<\  ttiroiiL'lifnit  the  roviiitrv  'in  a  btrawh.-riv  [)I:utt 
CtMut-r       For  34  vrars  and  iiioro  I  hnw  Hpcrializod  lu  slrawtHTncs. 

Snnirt  of  Iho  most  widely  known  and  most  Muccessfiil  Tariotii-s 
were  introduced  by  me. 

RendiTi  of  The  Dizelt  want  berries  quickly.  None  of  vou  want 
t^t  Willi  two  sprinirt  for  a  crop,  as  you  positively  must  if  you  set 
out  anytbiiig  hut  put-i;r<>wn  plants. 

This  year  I  have  a  niaKiiiflcont  lot  of  plants  of  two  of  the  wondnr. 
ful  Van  Fl.it  hytiriiln.  t»i.  varietiis  that  I  have  been  testing;  dnrin; 
Ihf  limt  fniir  vam.  and  I  can  Conacn-ntioUhlv  siiy  I  have  never 
Rrown  strawberries  that  I  can  recommend  more  highly,  as 
best  in  every  way.     I  l.tiv.-  nanii'l  tlnjn 

EARLY  JERSEY  GIANT      LATE  JERSEY  GIANT 

Thry  an'  utronic.  h<  rilthy  Kroweri,  and  iiiiiiiciijo  yii-hli-rs  of  \n\\\- 
l«i)t  ri*I  IxrVies  uf  inurmoui  lixfl,  willi  the  cxquiiito  lliivor  of  ihr 
wil'l  ■Irnwhi  1 1 V. 

Write  for  my  strawberry  booklet.  !„;:,',"„''^r"^ 

|.'    V'u    free.     It   ii  lit   all    alx.ia  Ih.'   Jersey  Olanta.  ilir  valuHiilc 

EVtRnEARINS  xria.  and  eivoa  full  dcnci  iiiIimhh  if  twenty-five 

other  choice  varieties,  with  prices,  and  fall  cultural  directions. 

Angnst  Is  the  time  to  plant— now  Is  the  time  to  order. 

I'll  till  yell  h.iv  t'>  properly  prepare  the  lud  fi.r  lari,'est  yield 
of   bn;;:i-iil  and  iili'-|i-»l   liei  Inn 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Moomoalh  Nursery.  Box  130.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Well-made  Gingerbread,  never  soggy,  but 
flufFy  and  light,  delights  the  children  and  is 
pleasing  to  grown- .'ps.  To  make  it  creamy, 
fluffy  and  light,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RKCIPE— Itrat  oiio-h.ilf  pound  butter  and  six 
ounces  of  siit-'iir  to  a  cicuni,  ailil  six  well-lieaten 
rtfKS  ami  l»al  tlnMounhly.  Dlssu've  one  Ica- 
spooiif  111  goila  in  a  111  tie  liot  water,  iidii  it  to  two 
ciipx  niiilaKses;  iiii.\  anil  si  ir  into  the  Ills' I  mixture; 
then  aiM  six  taliltsiionnfuls  KiiKle  Itraml  CiMi- 
(lenseil  Milk  fllliiled  with  one  and  tliiee  fonrtlis 
cups  water, and  one  iiuartand  a  plntof  Hour.  H(>at 
siuootli ;  add  two  lieapiiiK  table- 
Bpounriils  (if  liioKer,  mix,  pour 
Into  well  Kreased  sliallow  pans 
and  bake  In  a  moderate  oven 
about  forty  minutes. 

Write  for 
Borden's  Rccipo  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

' '  LcttJcrj  of  Quality  ' ' 

Est.  1857  Now  York 


not  make  a  pennant-winning  baseball 
team,  and  back  of  Detroit's  success  has 
been  that  mj-stic  quality  which  no  mere 
cash  can  create. 

A    STORY    THAT    HELPED 

nPHE  late  Governor  John  A.  Johnson, 
•*■  of  Minnesota,  who  was  helped  into 
office  by  a  true  storj',  maliciously  circulated 
bj'  his  enemies,  that  he  was  born  in  a  poor- 
house,  was  not  the  only  public  man  ele- 
vated to  a  position  of  honor  by  a  bit  of 
early  personal  history.  Major  Jost,  of 
Kansas  City,  is  a  notable  beneficiary  of 
this  particular  kind  of  a  "  human-interest  " 
story,  altho,  in  this  instance,  the  work  of 
the  press-agent  was  done  with  a  different 
motive.  Our  authority  is  The  Saturday 
Ei'ening  Post,  which  says: 

On  a  hot  August  night  in  1879  a  man 
came  to  the  door  of  the  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry  in  New  York.  He  was  dirty, 
ragged,  sick.  He  carried  in  his  arms  a  two- 
year-old  boy,  also  dirty  and  ragged,  pale 
and  thin. 

"  I  am  Simeon  Jost,"  the  man  said.  '"  I 
am  the  father  of  this  boy.  His  mother  is 
dead.  I  can't  take  care  of  him.  I  can't 
take  care  of  myself.  I  want  to  leave  him 
here." 

Simeon  Jost  told  how  he  had  married 
Lena  Bahr  three  years  before.  The  boy 
was  born  and  christened  Henry  Lee  Jost. 
Then  the  mother  died,  and  the  father  be- 
came ill.  He  heard  thej'  took  children  in 
at  the  Five  Points  House.  He  brought 
his  boy,  left  him,  and  disappeared.  Likely 
as  not  he  died  soon  afterward. 

At  any  rate,  the  good  people  at  the  Five 
Points  House  took  care  of  Henry  Lee  Jost, 
fed  him  and  clothed  him,  and  looked  after 
him  for  two  years.  His  birthda.v  was  en- 
tered in  the  book  as  December  6,  1877. 
When  the  boy  was  four  years  old,  on 
August  23,  1881,  he  was  sent  West  with  a 
number  of  other  boys,  and  found  a  home 
with  Philip  Dale,  at  Hopkins,  Missouri. 
And  now  Henry  Lee  Jost  is  mayor  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  both  because  he  was  a 
waif,  and  in  spite  of  it. 

It  haijpened  this  way:  One  daj^  last 
March  Joe  Shannon,  who  is  by  waj-  of  be- 
ing the  Democratic  boss  of  Kansas  City — 
or  one  of  the  bosses — and  is  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee,  came  into 
the  room  Jost  occupied  as  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Jackson  County,  where- 
in Kansas  City  thrives.  Jost  was  busy 
with  liis  work. 

"  Morning,  Henry  !  "  said  Joe. 

"  Morning,  Joe  !  " 

"  Henrj',  quit  whatever  you  are  doing 
and  write  a  speecli  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  mayor  of  this  city. 
We're  going  to  nominate  you,  and  we're 
going  to  elect  you." 

"  All  right"  said  Jost;  and  he  began  to 
WTite  his  speech.  A  few  days  later  ho 
walked  out  on  the  stage  at  the  city  con- 
vention and  delivered  that  speech,  for  he 
liad  been  unanimously  nominated  by  the 
Democrats. 

Then>  liad  been  consi(lt>nibIe  search  for  a 
man  to  run  for  mayor  on  the  Democratic 
tick(>(.  Tlie  leaders  had  felt  out  se\'eral 
availabl(>  citizens,  but  not  one  had  re- 
sponiled  to  the  feel.  They  all  had  other 
fish  to  fry.     Shannon  was  out  in  Missouri, 
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looking  after  politics,  and  went  to  Noda- 
way County,  which  is  in  the  northwestern 
part. 

"  There's  a  young  feller  down  in  K.  C. 
who  comes  from  this  county,"  an  old  resi- 
dent of  Nodaway  told  him. 

"  Who's  that?  "  asked  Shannon. 

"  Henry  L.  Jost,  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney  or  something.  What's  more,  he 
was  brought  to  this  county  as  a  waif  from 
New  York  ai)out  thirty  j'ears  ago." 

Shannon  inquired  about  Jost,  and  heard 
his  story.  All  the  way  back  to  Kansas 
City  he  kept  thinking  of  Jost,  and  what 
political  possibilities  there  were  in  that 
story  of  the  rise  of  Jost,  a  poor  boy  who 
won  his  way  to  the  nomination  for  mayor 
of  a  great  city  like  Kansas  City.  He 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  human  interest, 
does  Joe  Shannon;  and  he  knows,  too,  how 
valuable  that  factor  is  in  politics.  So  h(> 
had  a  look  at  Jost.  He  found  his  embryo 
candidate  was  not  widely  acquainted,  but 
that  he  had  no  enemies,  and  had  a  good, 
clean  record.  That  settled  it.  They 
nominated  Jost  and  elected  him.  And  the 
waif  story  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  result. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


"  Paw's  "  View.— Willie— "  Paw,  what 
is  a  telling  situation?  " 

Paw — "  Any  occasion  when  two  or  more 
women  meet." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


No  OflTense. — She — "  Pardon  me,  sir, 
for  walking  on  your  feet." 

He — "  Oh,  don't  mention  it.  I  walk  on 
them  myself,  you  know." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Confidential. — "  Say,    what     was    that 
story  about,  Elvira?  " 

"  Well,  can  you  keep  a  secret?  II 

"  Sure." 

"  So  can  l."—Ulk. 


A  Marathon. — "  I  believe  honesty  pays 
in  the  long  run." 

"  So  do  I;  but  I  often  wish  it  were  not 
such  a  mighty  long  run." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


Up  to  Him.— He— "  If  I  should  kiss 
you,  what  would  happen?  " 

She — "  I  should  call  father." 

He—"  Then,  I  won't  do  it." 

She — "  But  father's  in  Europe." — Lip- 
pincotVs  Magazine. 


In  Practise. — Husband — "  Your  extrav- 
agance is  awful.  When  I  die  you'll  prob- 
ably have  to  beg." 

Wife—"  Well,  I  should  be  better  off 
than  some  poor  woman  who  never  had  any 
practise." — London  Opinion. 


Congratulated. — Prize-fighter  (enter- 
ing school  with  his  son) — "  You  give  this 
boy  o'  mine  a  thrashin'  yesterday,  didn't 
yer?  " 

Schoolmaster — (very  nervous),  "  Well 
— I — er — perJiaps  " 

Prize-fighter — "  Well,  give  us  your 
'and;  you're  a  champion.  I  can't  do 
nothin'  with  'im  myself." — Punch. 


Two  printing-presses  have  been  supplanted  by  one  Multigraph  in  the 
private  printing-plant  of  S .  C.Johnson  b'  Son,  Racine,  IVisconstn 

es\     It's   Real  Printing  that  the  Multigraph  Does, 
or  it  Couldn't  Supplant  Printing-Presses 


MULTIGRAPH  printing  is  so  new  that  most 
people  think  it  means  the  form-typewriting  the 
machine  was  originally  designed  for.  But  it's  real 
printing  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  You  can  pro- 
duce it  without  the  big  investment  or  heavy  expense 
of  the  average  private  printing-plant.  In  fact,  the 
work  is  so  high  in  quality,  so  quick  and  so  economi- 
cal, that  the  Multigraph  has  taken  the  place  of  print- 
ing-presses in  several  private  printing-plants. 

S.  C'.  Johnson  Sz  Son,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  operate  six 
Multi^iaphs  in  addition  to  their  private  printing-pdant.    They 

say: 

"One  Multisrapli  now  does  the  work  of  two  fJordon 
presses,  and  one  operator  does  the  work  of  two  opera- 
tors whom  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  have  to  run  the 
Gordon  presses." 

The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  Misliawaica,  Indiana, 
write  us  as  follows: 

''We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  machines  furnished  by 
you  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
able  by  tneir  use  to  dispense  with  one  of  our  job  print- 
ing presses  and  two  prniters.  The  Multigraph  outfit 
takes  care  very  nicely  of  allo.ir  booklet  imprinting  and 
many  factory-forms,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
form-letters  constantly  going  through." 

Aniiour  ic  Company,  nlio  have  a  large  printing-office  at 
their  Chicago  iilant,  now  print  their  hrancli-hoiise  letter-heads 
on  the  Multigraph  at  a  saving  ot  more  than  58%. 

THE    AMERICAN    MULTIGRAPH    SALES   CO. 

KXKCUTIVK  OFFICKS  /i^.,„i„,,,| 

182'J   East   Fortieth   Street  VJ^M^iv 

Bi-aiicliesin  Sixty  Cities— Look  in  your  Telephont-  l)irector>- 

European  Representatives:  The  International  MultitJiaph Company.  5!l  Mol- 

l)oni  Viaduct.  London.  Eur. 

lit  ilin,  W-8  Ki-ausenstr  .  70  Kcke  Frieiirichstr. 


IT '  S  real  printing  that  the 
Multigraph  does.  With  it 
you  can  do  your  own  printing 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  office 
— quickly,  easily,  conveniently 
and  most  economically. 

Ask  us  for  literature,  sam- 
ples, data.  You  incur  no  ob- 
ligation, for  you  can't  buy  a 
Multigraph  tmless  you  need  it. 
Write  today,  use  the  coupon. 


What  Uses  Are  Yoa 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information.  ifriWen  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICA>:  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 
1822  E.  Fortieth  St..      Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 
Folders 

En  velopc-StufIer« 
House-Organ 
Dealers'  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
^Sy  stem -Forms 
jLct  tor- Heads 

I  Bill-  Heads  and  StatemenU 

; Receipts.  Checks,  etc. 

i Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

[Circular  Letters 
Booklets 

En  vclope-StufTers 
Price-lists 
R  eports 
Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 
Inside  System-Forms 


Print  Your  Own 


Cai'ls,  riii-u]:iis.  iKxtks.  ii'MvajKipfr  Pn-iS  %'i, 
I^rj.-r  »IS.  K..lary  J60.  S»v.-  iiioiirv  Hi::  pn.flt 
priiitiir.-  fur  otiierj  All  easv.  rnl.<s  Sfiil  Writs 
f»ct«rv  for  |>r.'ss  i-ntalo'.-.  TYFK.  .ar.ls.  |i:i|i.i.  itv. 
IIIK  I'llESS  CO..  M»rlili-n.<".>nn.>rtlriil. 


^\  ft  for  NewTypewriter 

I  IJ  _^^^  ThisSlH  tM>ewriteri»s|..edyand  iip- 
^^\J^^r  lo-diite.  Turns  out  lis  I  irfcit  work  iiH 
W^  liit;h  pri'-ed  machine  and  ir-  porliihlr. 
Wfinhs  but  76  ounces.  Easily  carried  in 
-      oviTeoiitpocketorKrip  for  hom<-  useor  trips 

BENNETT  K:^i^ter 

Fwas  perfected  hy'Vmech.inic:.!  wizard 
[Onh'i'jOparts.     Others  have  MMltOiJ.tW. 

ll.nceourSISpriee     Mudeinfamous 

Elliott-FisherBillincMiichine 

t'irv  and  iold  on  monru-hnck-    ' 

unless  ■satisfied     guaranty. 

Over  "fi  IKXI  in  use.     Senl  for 

catalog  and  special  TTopOBi- 

tion.     A«eutB  wanted. 

A.  A.  Bennett  T7pewriter  Co. 
1  IlroallnB.V.  .^'•"  Vork 


Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
I  a  rpel  y   on   a  knowl- 
edge of    ihe    wliole    truth 
out  rcif  and  sex  and   their 
ion     to    life    and    health, 
nowledpc  does  not  come 
tly  of  itself,  nor  corrcct- 
rdinary   evcryda-  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William   H.    Walling,   A.M.,  Af.D.^  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Klu^^v!l'd^o  a  Ynunj  Man  PhouM  H.-w*-. 

Kiiowle'leo  ft  Voiiiig  Htiabsn'l  Should  Hare. 

Knowledyo  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowlodir"  a  Father  Should  Iinpnrt  to  tlis  Son. 

Uodical  Knowledge  a  Husl'and  S)i'>tild  Have. 
Knowlrdje  a  Yomij   Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowlfdjo  a  >V"in£  Wif*.  Should  Have. 
KiK.wl*  dje  a  M'ttier  Should  Have. 
Kti"wlfd::«  a  M'lher  Should  Impart  to  Her  DaucbUr. 
Medical  KnowN'Jffe  a  AViff  Should  H.-^vp. 

k\\  io  on«  Tolnmv.     Illottraud.    92.00.  postpaid 
Vr-'K.    r    r   *■  i^tVi.T   r.-^pl-'s   •'•j    ■  l-  i.«  "   i.-    :   T:.).:.    -  f  CouUnti 

Puritan   Pub.    Co.,   777  Perry   Bldg..    Phila.,  P«. 
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Let  Us  Lend  You 
A  Needle -Spray  Shower  Bath 

A  NewKind—AU-Metal— Doesn't  Wet  the 

Hair — Needs  no  Curtain — Will  Do 

You  More  Good  Than  a  Vacation 

10    Days'    Free    Trial 

No    Money  in  Advance— And    Only  $5 
if  You  Want  to  Keep  It 


Just  to  let  you  see  how  it  will  help  you 
stand  the  hot  weather — and  to  show  you  how    " 
good  it  is — we  want  to  lend  you  a  Kenney 
Needle-Spray   Shower    Bath    on   ten  days'   trial. 

You  won't  have  to  send  us  a  single  cent  in  advance. 

If  you  are  willing  to  part  with  the  shower  after  ten  days' 
enjoyment  of  it,  simply  send  it  back  and  you  won't  have 
to  pay  us  a  penny. 

And  it  will  cost  you  only  $5  if  you  want  to  keep  it — 
about  one-third  to  one-fifth  what  you'd  have  to  pay  for  a 
clumsy  curtain  shower  without  a  needle  spray. 

Can't  Spatter  on  Floor  or  Walls 

The  Kenney  Shower  is  the  only  all-metal,  high-grade 
shower  for  the  home  bath-tub  that  does  away  with  all 
need  for  a  curtain  or  hood — it  saves  you  the  big  cost  of 
this  bothersome  and  unsanitary  part  of  the  old-fashioned 
shower. 

It  throws  four  generous,  stimulating  needle  -  spray 
streams.  Never  in  the  way.  Always  ready  to  use — 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  on  the  water.  And  all  the  water 
strikes  the  body  at  an  angle  that  keeps  it  from  spattering 
or  splashing — every  drop  runs  down  the  body  into  the  tub 
— no  mussing  up  floor  or  walls. 


No  Shock  to  the  Head-No  Wet  Hair 

You  don't  have  to  wear  a  rubber  cap  to 
keep  a  K.enney  Shower  from  wetlingr  the 
hair— the  water  strikes  from  the  shoulders 
down  only.  That's  a  big  advantage  for 
women,  and  for  men  who  don't  like  the 
shock  of  cold  water  striking  the  head. 
But  if  you  want  to  douse  your  head  or 
shampoo  your  hair,  you  can  easily  do  it 
with  this  shower. 

Attached  or  Detached  in  a  Minute 

Takes  only  a  minute  to  attach  a  Kenney 
Shower  to  any  bath  tub.  No  tools  needed. 
Detached  just  as  quickly  and  you  can 
fold  it  up  and  carry  in  suit  case  when  trav- 
elling—have a  shower  wherever  you  go. 

Very  Rich  Looking 

Nothing  about  this  shower  that  can 
get  out  of  order  or  wear  out.  Hand- 
somely nickel  finished— very  rich  looking 
—fit  for  the  finest  bath  room. 

Next  Best  To  Ocean  Bathing 

A  stimulating,  refreshing  shower  once 
or  twice  a  day  all  summer  will  do  you 
more  good«than  two  weeks  in  the  moun- 
tains or  at  the  sea  shore.  Try  a  Kenney 
ten  days  and  see. 

Get  it  Without  Sending  a  Penny 

Don't  send  any  money — Just  say  on 
your  business  stationery  or  the  letter- 
head of  the  firm  you  work  for  "  Send  me 
a  Kenney  Shower  on  ten  days'  free 
trial,"  and  you'll  get  it  complete  without 
any  obligation  to  keep  it. 

Reddan  Specialty  Co.,  25  West  Broadway.N.Y. 


10   Minutes  a  Day 

devoted  to  tlie  practical  instructions  and  dia- 
grams in  Prof.  Dalton's  new  book  "Swimming 
Scientifically   Taught, "   and  you   can  easily 


LEARN  HOW  TO  SWIM 


Frof .  Dalton's  book  is  written  for  the 
expert  as  well  as  the  novice.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  swimming,  he  analyzes  with  te.xt 
and  pictures,  the  various  strokes  used  by  profes- 
sionals, and  carefully  considers  the  value  of  each 
as  to  speed,  endurance,  etc. 

12mo,   clotb-bound,   lUustrated.      Price  $1.25  net;   by 
mail  $1.35.    All  Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  502,  New  York. 


TWO   GLASSES  IN  ONE 

FOR  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  $15 

— high  atid   low  power — equally  good  for  dsiy   and   llimllt    um-  — 
distant,  or  near  view.     ALL  the  service  of  several  glasses  in  Olll*. 

One  delighted  puiTlutscr  says  of 

DA-NITE  BINOCULARS 

"/  am  well  pleased  with  them:  mttre  than  J  expected.     All 
the.  bofis  here  anxious  to  own  a  pair.*^ 

Ofo.  r.  Storm.  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Liscum.  Alaska 
I>A-\ITK  Binoeiilars  are  only  half  the  jirice  of  glasses  of  onv 

power     ifil  A.^IO  including  carrying  case  and  curd. 
Travelers,   Motorists.  Sportsmen,   Theatregoers  —  send  for     FKEK 

Booklet  F-1. 

MclNTIRE.  MAGEE&  BROWN  CO..  723  Sansom  St.. Philadelphia 


l-o^      Us     Sesmci      You      F~RE:E 

the  Booklet 

"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget" 

It  will  >li'>w  ,v<)u  h(iw  you  may  baniHli  i-\ en 
the  sliKhtt'Kt  tendency  t'twjird  forf/etfitl- 
iit'SH  ami  tn-iterable  tuintl  wandering, 

through  Loisette's  Memory  System — 

Practical,  Scientific 
Mental  Discipline 

In  popular  form.     Fits  every  type    of 

iiiiiul,  from   the  husliiess  inuna^rer  to 

the  clerk— from  thi'  ripe  scholar  to  the 

yotiiiK  student.   Acquire  now  the  hubits 

'     attention,     concentration    and 

.sound  rciusonlnR.    Send  u  postal 

for  free  booklet  "How  to  Ue- 

nieuiber  and  Never 

Koriret." 

)  1>.  |.t    (.Wi 

.    Kuiik  & 

Wiicimlli 

■  (ompany, 

INtw  York 


Canada 


M  ritiiiiirv  *^ 
:  ?  H  HI  !  III!!  .  ■  "Jjl, 
r  ? "f II  I  ■«••••  '  ' 

Qf  fers  You 

SUCCESS 

Mr.  Manufacturer! 

DistributiiiK     <-iMiti'r      for     .'Wi.OOO 
prosperous  farmers.    Pioneer  oppor- 
tiinilii-s    for  the  iiKiiuifaclurc  of  iiiftchint>iy. 
hoiiM-hold    Koods.    food,     cU>l-hinK,  etc.    ('tieup 
plrrtrical  power,  from    iwarhy   falls.     Hugo  t'oal 
hods    iind    (jas    flolds    surrmindin;:.     Factory    sitos 
nt    low    cost.     Dolivhtful    oliiTialo,   up-to-dato   city, 
low  taxes.   Write  today     for   our  litrratiire  and  iiuii- 
vifUlal  iilforinatioii  as  to  your  owo  itolustiy  or  plans. 

Andrew  Miller,  CommiBsloner 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BUREAU 

231  8th  Ave.,  West.  Calgary.  Alberta,  Canada 


Easy  Money. — "  Why  don't  you  marry 

him,  he  is  rich  and  old?  " 

"  Old?    He  may  live  for  ten  years  yet !  " 
"  Marry  him  and  do  your  own  cooking." 

— Houston  Post. 


Unenthused. — "  I  was  talking  to  Diggby 
this  morning  about  the  latest  dreadnought. 
He  didn't  appear  to  be  much  interested." 

"  I  should  think  not  !  Diggby  married 
one." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


A  Long  Jump. — A  political  orator,  evi- 
dently better  acquainted  with  Western 
geography  than  with  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  recently  exclaimed  with  fervor  that 
his  principles  should  prevail  "from Alpha 
to  Omaha." — Christian  Register. 


Good  Sign. — Empi^oyek  (to  his  cashier) 
— "  Mayer,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
you;  every  time  I  see  you,  you  are  asleep." 

Cashier — "  Why,  sir,  surely  it's  a  good 
sign  that  I  have  a  clear  conscience." — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Well,  Where? — "  I  see  that  a  scientist 
is  investigating  the  origin  of  the  houn' 
dawg  song.  A  man  curious  enough  to 
want  to  know  where  that  originated  is  a 
fool !  " 

"  That's  right.  I  wonder  where  it  did 
originate." — Houston  Post. 


Practical  Suggestion.  —  "  Good-by 

daughter.  I  suppose  you  will  get  engaged 
a  number  of  times  this  summer." 

"  I  suppose  so,  dad." 

"  Well,  you're  getting  along.  See  if  you 
can't  make  one  of  them  permanent." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


The  Evidence. — "  I  thought  you  told 
me  j^ou  were  paying  for  an  auto?  " 

"  So  I  was." 

"  I  don't  see  any  auto?  " 

"  You  haven't  looked  in  the  right  place. 
Go  look  in  mj^  grocer's  garage." — Houston 
Post. 


Leading  Question. — She — "  If  you  could 

have  only  one  wish  what  would  it  be?  " 

He—"  It  would  be  that— that— Oh,  if 
I  only  dared  to  tell  you  what  it  would  be." 
She — "  Well  go  on.     Why  do  you  sup- 
pose I  brought  up  the  wishing  subject?  " — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Obliged  Him. — The  panhandler  met  the 
prosperous  man  in  the  corridor  of  the  office- 
building. 

"  I  am  down  and  out,"  whined  the  pan- 
handler.    "  Can't  you  help  me?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  prosperous  man. 
"  Just  press  that  button  on  the  elevator 
there  and  the  operator  will  take  you  in  and 
up." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Latest  Fad.—"  So,"  said  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune,  "  you  are  weary  of  steam-yachts 
and  special  trains?  " 

"  Yes,"    n^pliod    her    especial    favorite. 

"  And  you  ha\e  ceased  to  care  for  motor- 
cars and  aeroplanes?  " 

"  Entirely." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  desire  now?  " 
1  want  to  go  into  a  convention  with  my 
l)rivate  st(>am-roller." — Washington  Star. 
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Doubtful. — "  Jones  is  extremely    atten- 
tive to  his  wife." 

"  Still  very  much  in  love  with  her,  eh?  " 
"  Either  that,  or  he  is  afraid  of  her." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Dare. — To  the  Editor — "  Why  do 
the  most  worthless  men  often  get  the  best 
wives?  " 

Answer — "  I  don't  know.  Ask  your 
husband." — Smart  Set. 


Their  Feeling. — "  Well,  old  sport,  how  do 
you  feel?  I've  just  eaten  a  bowl  of  ox-tail 
soup  and  feel  bully." 

"  I've  just  eaten  a  plate  of  hash  and  feel 
like  everything." — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


An  Improvement. — "  I  got  a  new  at- 
tachment for  the  family  piano,"  said  Mr. 
Growcher;  "  and  it's  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment." 

"  What  is  it?  " 

"  A  lock  and  key." — Washington  Star. 


Wicked,  Wicked. — "  I  suppose  your 
wife  was  more  than  delighted  at  your  raise 
of  salary,  wasn't  she?  "  asked  Jones  of 
Brown. 

"  I  haven't  told  her  yet,  but  she  will  be 
when  she  knows  it,"  answered  Brown. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  haven't  told  her?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  would  enjoy  myself 
a  couple  of  weeks  first." — Judge. 


Making  Sure. — A  commercial  traveler  at 
a  railway  station  in  one  of  our  Southern 
towns  included  in  his  order  for  breakfast 
two  boiled  eggs.  The  old  darkey  who 
served  him  brought  him  three. 

"  Uncle,"  said  the  traveling  man,  "  why 
in  the  world  did  you  bring  me  three  boiled 
eggs?     I  only  ordered  two." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  darkey,  bowing 
and  smiling.  "  I  know  j'ou  did  order  two, 
sir,  but  I  brought  three,  because  I  just 
naturally  felt  dat  one  of  dem  might  fail 
you,  sir." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Sounds  Better. — The  feeling  of  many 
men  with  regard  to  public  office  is  much  the 
same  as  that  which  a  certain  distinguished 
Frenchman  had  toward  the  Academy — 
that  group  of  forty  who  are  called  '*  the 
Immortals."  He  was  asked  one  day  why 
he  did  not  prapose  his  candidacy  for  the 
Academy. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  If  I  applied  and  were 
admitted,  some  one  might  ask,  '  Why  is  he 
in  it?  '  and  I  should  much  rather  hear  it 
asked,  'Why  isnU  he  in  it?'" — Christian 
Register. 


Come  to  Stay. — Doris  was  radiant  over 
a  recent  addition  to  the  family,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house  to  tell  the  news  to  a  pass- 
ing neighbor. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  we've  got 
up-stairs!" 

"  What  is  it?  " 

"  It's  a  new  baby  brother !  "  and  she 
settled  back  upon  her  heels  and  folded  her 
hands  to  watch  the  effect. 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  Is  he  going  to 
stay?  " 

"  I  guess  so" — very  thoughtfully.  "  He's 
got  his  things  off." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


n 


Women^s  Hats  vs.  Razor  Blades 

HUSBANDS  remonstrate  with  their  wives  when  the  milliner's  bills 
are  presented.  Wives  should  retaliate  by  pointing  out  to  their 
husbands  the  foolish  male  habit  of  annually  throwing  away  dozens  of 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  packages  of  razor  blades  for  their  obsolete 
non-stropping  razors.  These  extravagant  men  should  be  taught  the  economy  of 
the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor. 

How  does  it  save  the  blades  ?  We  will  explain.  It  makes  you  able  to  strop  as 
expertly  as  the  Head  Barber. 

That  expert  AutoStropping  makes  the  blades  last  a  long  time,  just  as  the  Head 
Barber's  stropping  makes  his  edge  last  through  many  shaves. 

And  you  do  this  AutoStropping  as  quickly  and  handily  as  the  Head  Barber  be- 
cause you  strop  and  shave  without  detaching  the  blade. 

And,  moreover,  this  same  AutoStropping  makes  the  AutoStrop  blades  shave 
precisely  like  the  Head  Barber's  stropped  edge. 

Standard  AutoStrop  set,  including  12  blades  and  strop,  costs  SS-  Combination  sets 
^6. 50  up.      Price  in  Canada,  same  as  in  United  States.      Factories  in  both  countries. 

If  it  does  not  justify  every  advertised  claim  do  not  hesitate  to  take  it  back. 
Dealer  loses  nothing.      We  look  after  him.       Get  an  AutoStrop  razor  today. 

AU  rOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  346  5th  Ave..  New  York ;  400  Richmond 
St., W.,  Toronto:  61  New  Oxford  St., London;  Schleusenbrucke.No.  8,  Hamburg. 


STROPS 
ITSELF 


AuloSlpop 


.'^ 


N^^ 


SAFEXy 


m 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  l.'ic. 
iVIAIiAllA    Cl.ir   COMI'AW.  XKW  VOItK  ttr\ 

"  I.ai-„'C81  C'li|i  M.iU.'ls  in  (lie   Worlil." 


Write  for  a 
Sample  Cake^ 

For  'Jc,  \vc  ii  send 
you  a  sample  of 

JERGENS 

Violet  Glycerine  Soap 

enough    for  a  week.      In    this 
crystal    clear    soap,    we    have 
caught    the    rcii   fragrance    of 
fresh  violets.     Write  t'>day  for 
your  sample.     Address 

Tbe  Andrew  Jergens  Co. 

Dept.  8.  Spring  Grove  A v^ 
Cincinnati,  0. 


GET  A  COPY  OF 
Marshall  P.  Wilder** 

NEH^  BOOK 


Fun  for 

Hot  Days 


"Smiling  'Round 
the  World" 

JuMt  the  book  to  keep  you  laughing. 

Illustrated,  12mo.  clotli,  «1.60. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  N 


A     IM 


>\A/ 


Boo^ 


LIVING   WATERS 

or  Rivers  to  the  Ocean 
By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson 

Jluthor  of  ' '  ^Dominion  and  Trotter,  "  "  Will  to 
Be   Well,"  "Measure  of  a   Man." 

The  author  seeks  to  show  that  there  are 
simple  and  direct  ways  for  attaining  every 
desire,  end  or  purpose  in  life;  that  it  is  easier 
to  be  well  and  happy  than  the  reverse;  that 
it  is  easier  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong;  that  it 
is  easier  to  cooperate  with  Eternal  La\y  than 
to  go  against  it.       i2mo,  cloth,  356  pages. 

$1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.28 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  Yiork 
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A'o  metal  can  touch  you 

YOU  know  the 
objection  to  hav- 
ing metal  touch  your 
skin;  especially  in  hot  weather; 
makes  a  sore  spot.  We  origi- 
nated the  "No  metal  can 
touch  you"  idea;  there  are  sev- 
eral  imitations,  but   only  one 

RflRIS  G/IRTER 

You  want  the  best;  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  have  it;  doesn't 
cost  any  more. 

Ask  your  dealer  which  is  best; 
if  he  doesn't    know,   tell  him. 

Price  25  and  50  cents 
A.  Stein  &  Company,  Makers 

Cli  i  c  ago 


MOORE^S 

THE  ORIGINAL  NON-LEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

$2.50  AND  UP 


When  the  pen  point 
emerges  from  the  ink 
reservoir,    it     is    thor-^ 
oughly  moist  and  ready^ 
to  begin  its  work  at  once 
without  thenecessity  of  shaking. 

It  writes  continuoiuly  with  an  even  flow  of  ink. 

It  doe*  not  rrquire  ihaking. 

It  is  easy  lo  (ill,  iimply  remove  the  cap  and  drop  in 

the  ink — no  inky  joints  to  unscrew. 
Made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  fewest  parts. 

Moore's  Is  a  hahit  ihal  you  never  ^et  over. 
Every  Moore    Non  -  Lcakable   carries   the    most 

unconditional  guarantee. 
for  .iifj/t'  /iy  /Jfe//e/-%  Fveryn/ii'ie. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

C/dams,  Ciiffii/i^  li,  Foster,  Jellino  ffgeiits. 

16n  ntVONSIIIHt   ST      nO.STON.'MASS, 


That's  Him.— Mrs.  Gotham—"  This 
paper  says  a  familiar  face  and  form  maj'  be 
recognized  at  from  50  to  100  meters." 

Mr.  Gotham — "  Yes,  I  know;  that's 
the  gas-man." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  Hint. — "  Papa,  is  it  necessarj-  to  whip 
me?  " 

"  You  ought  to  know." 

"  Well,  I  sometimes  think  you  don't 
realize  how  little  good  it  does  me." — Life. 


Crusht. — He — "  I    can    trace    my    an- 
cestry back  through  nine  generations." 
She — "  What  else  can  you  do?" 
Then  he  blinked,  and  looked  at  her  as 
if  he  wondered  how  far  he  had   dropt. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  Clever  Bunch. — Gabe — "  Why  do 
these  Mexican  rebels  always  have  a  battle 
every  Sunday  afternoon?  " 

Steve — "  They  know  how  scarce  news 
is  on  Monday  morning. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  7. — The  French  General  Gouraud,  with 
3,000  men.  defeats  the  Rogui  of  Sichtala.  said 
to  have  been  France's  most  troublesome  enemy 
in  Morocco. 

July  S. — The  Camorrist  trial  at  Viterbo.  Italy, 
results  in  the  conviction  of  twenty-six  men, 
the  penalties  varying  from  five  to  tliirty  years' 
imprisonment ;  one  of  the  prisoners  tries  to  kill 
himself  on  hearing  the  verdict. 

July  9. — While  seeking  the  bodies  of  thirty  vic- 
tims of  a  mine  explosion  in  England,  fifty 
persons,  comprizing  a  rescue  party,  are  killed 
by  a  second  explosion. 

July  11. — General  Monteagudo,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Cuban  CJovernment  troops,  for- 
mally turns  over  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Oriente  to  the  civil  authorities, 
declaring  that  the  revolution  is  over. 


Domestic 

Washington 

July  .5. — The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  carrying 
$133,000,000,  and  a  provision  for  two  battle- 
ships, is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

July  9. — Charles  D.  Hilles.  President  Taft's 
scKjretary,  is  chosen  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  and  will  manage  the 
President's  campaign  for  reelection. 

July  11. — The  vState  Department  signs  an  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Honduras,  thereby  closing 
the  last  avenue  of  escape  to  criminals  on  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

The  House  impeaches  Judge  Robert  Arch- 
bald  by  a  vote  of  220  to  1,  and  appoints  seven 
managers  to  appear  before  the  Senate  and 
demand  his  reiuoval. 


GrVERAL 

July  4. — Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker.  of  .\ustin. 
Texas,  is  elected  i)resident  of  the  (ieneral  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  in  session  at  San 
Francisco. 

July  6. — The  convention  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  refust\s  to  indorse 
woman  suffrage. 

July  7. — Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker,  suffragist 
leader  of  Denver,  Colorado,  dies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  supporters  of  Cohmel  Roosevelt  for  ti  e 
Presidency  issue  a  call  for  a  convention  to  I  e 
held  in  Chicago  on  August  5. 

July  8. — Thonuis  Taggart.  of  Indiana,  member- 
and  formerly  chairman,  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  resigns. 

Julv  10. — E.  T.  Fairchild.  ofTopeka.  Kansas,  is 
elt>cted  president  of  the  National  Kducational 
Association,  in  conxention  at  Chicago. 


"JAKE"   STAHL 


Manager  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox, 
says: 

Gentlemen:  —  I 
want  to  get  some 
more  of  your  Silver 
Collars.  Since  first 
called  to  my  notice 
I  have  worn  them 
constantly.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate 
the  buttonholes. 
You're  right,  they 
don't  tear  out. 

Send  same  size 
and  style  as  before. 
Yours  truly. 

Garland  Stahl. 

Name  of  Collar 
Illustrated: 

WAUKOMIS 


YourCoUar  is  the"HighUght"of  Your  Dress 

Dress  as  carefully  and  as  expensively  as  you  will, 
an  illfittine  collar  will  ruin  the  whole  effect. 

Perfect  style  and  fit  cannot  be  had  with  button 
holes  that  quickly  stretch  or  tear. 


Ide 
(^Coll 


In  Canada,  3  for  60c 

are  fortified  with   LINOCORD   BUTTONHOLES 
that  are  easier  to  button,  never  stretch   and   don't 
tear  out.     .Ample  scarf  space. 
Prove  this — they  last  longer  in  the  laundry. 
Send  for  our  Attractvie  Style  Book 
GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  507  River  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 


ANTIQUES 

of  all  kinds — large  stock  of  OLD  CHINA;  some  fine 
old  MAHOGANY  FURNITURE;  Copper,  Brass, 
Pewter  and  old  Cut  Glass;  old  Blue  Quilts;  Colored 
English  Prints;  Old  Mirrors;  and  Clocks.  Many  other 
Antiques.     Catalog  on  request. 

Mrs.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS,  Box  gi, 
WASHINtiTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  Perplexing 
Problem 

THE  selection  of  the  right  school  for 
a  boy  or  girl  is  often  a  difificult  task. 

Perhaps  you  are  now  trying  to  decide  this 
important  question. 

Would  you  not  welcome  assistance? 

Hundreds  of  parents  who  have  turned  to 
us  for  advice  have  found  the  proper  school 
for  their  children. 

Every  inquiry  receives  careful  individual 
attention. 

If  you  will  write,  stating  your  needs  fully, 
we  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

It  is  essential  that  you  mention  the  kind 
of  school  desired,  location  preferred,  and 
price  of  tuition  you  are  willing  to  pay. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

THE  SCHOOL  BUREAU 

The|iterdr^Digesl 

HV  regret  that  -ve  are  not  equipped  to  give  itt' 
formation  on  positions  as  teachers.  This  service  is 
best  rendered  fly  a  Teachers'  Agency.  Keaders  desir- 
ing information  on  scholarships,  free  tuition^  etc.. 
can  obtain  the  same  most  readily  through  their  iocal 
educational  authorities.  Most  colleges  and  universi- 
ties offer  various  opportunities  for  self  support  to 
deceiving  students. 
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Schools  and  Colleges         Schools  and  Colleges 


[ 


OHIO 


BROAD  SCHOLAItSIirP 


BEAITIFII.  SlKltOlM)INr,S 


fi)r WUrVt/ll      FOU N DE b  1 8 53 
Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges, 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
Students.  Faculty  of  experienced  men 
and  women;  comprehensive  curriculum; 
definite  religious  influence;  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Perfect 
sanitary  conditions.      Music  and  Art  De- 

Eartments  of  special  brilliance.  Domestic 
cience.  Outdoor  Athletics;  Gymnasium. 

Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 
JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.M.,   I).n„  Prp.ldont 


MAKY  A.  SAWTFR,  A.M„  Ut«.l>. 


Box  21 


Dean 

Oxford.  O, 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Offers  thorough  prep.iration  of  l)oys  for  college  and  busi- 
ness. Complete  Manuiil  Trainins  Shops.  Manual  training 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  and  develops  con- 
centration. Strong  faculty,  sniall  clas-ses  ;  result  95  per 
cent.  <if  our  b-vvs  enter  col  lege.  Kqnipment  very  complete. 
Gvmnasinm.  swin'ming  pool,  seven  acre  athletic  field, 
bowling  alley.  The  miiny  unusual  features  make  this 
soh(v>l  worth  Investiaaling.     For  catalogue  address 


HARRY  A.  PETERS.  Principal 


7147  Honch  Avennc 


fOUR  LOVING  NEI>1..  Letters  from  the  Parij 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gorb. 
i2nio,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  Ji.oo  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


DcriAKirr  rr\\  i  vrv  i>«-fl»nr.-. o.  Highgra.ie. 
LrlAnLE.   LULLLUC   Co-educational.  Aseleet 
stuilent  body;  strong   faculty.     New  huildines  thur 
ounhlv    equipped.      Collegiate.    Domestic    Science. 
Acalemic.  Teachers',  Commercial.  Music.  Art.  Klo- 
cntion.   nn<l    Phvsical    Training    Departments.      Sl.'iO  for 
board  and  tuition.    Catalogue.     P.  W.  McREYNOLDS,  Preet. 

BODY,     BRAIN,    SOUL 

More  comprehensive  even  than  these  words  are  the 

SEVEN  HUMAN  BOOKS 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.  D., 

titles  of  which,  with  brief  descriptive  characterization 
of  each,  appear  below.    They  are  preeminently 

For  the  Parent,  the  Teacher,  the  Doctor 

From  the  wis©  pen  of  a  celebrated  London  physician, 
whose  philosophy  and  practice  of  medicine  range  from 
the  bodies  and  homes  of  men  through  the  great  WONDKR- 
LAND  uF  THK  MIND. 

Wholesome  Work*  for  the  Sick  or  the  Well 

Permeated  by  constant  rommonsense,  broad  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  unfailing  good  cheer. 

The  Force  of  Mind 

or  THK  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 
The  varioufi systems  of  faith  cures,  quack  medicines  and 
the    like  are   considered,  and  a  plea  is  entered  for  the 
phytician  to  study  men  as  men. 

i2mo,  cloth,  347  pages.    Price  J2.00  postpaid. 

The  Springs  of  Character 

All  that  concerns  the  training  of  the  young  and  the  per- 
fecting of  our  own  lives  is  here  treated. 

Svo,  cloth,  259  oages.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

The  Unconscious  Mind 

Discusses  habit,  memory,  muscular  action,  therapeutiCN, 
education,  sensation,  disease,  character,  sex,  etc. 

8vo,  cloth,  451  pages.    Price  $2.00. 

Nerves  in  Disorder 

Shows  how  to  find  nut  the  causes  of  wear  and  t*»r  of  the 
tierve-.  ,     ,         0  r. 

i2mo,  cloth,  218  pages.    Price  I1.50  postpaid. 

Nerves  in  Order 

Invaluable  to  all  who  prefer  the  onnce  of  preTention  to 
the  pound  of  cure. 

i2mo,  cloth,  303  pages.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

The  Home  Life  in  Order 

Treats  of  th  •  household  and  its  hygiene — of  the  human 
bo  ly,  its  orgaTiization,  its  functions  and  its  needs. 
i2mo,  cloth,  345  pages.    Price  $1.50. 

T  he  Knowledge  of  God 

Aims  to  show  that  personal  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
true  secret  of  happiness. 

i2mo,  cloth,  208  pages.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publishers,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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MIAMI  MILITARYiNSTiSB 


GEBMA^^ow^.  omo. 


Develops  the  Alt  ='round  Man 

Ivife  at  Miami  Military  puts  boys  in  pink  of  phys- 
ical condition  while  stiinulatinj;  the  mind  by  manly  in- 
terests.    Classed  A  by  U.  S.  War   Dei)t.     Commanrlant  is 
U.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed  by  Secretary  of  War.     Camp  and 
Target  Range  at  Camp  Perry  on  Lake  Krie.     Classical  and 
scientific  conr.ses  leading  to  degrees;  graduates  accepted  at  East- 
ern universities.   Businessand  Prep.  Courses.  Al)le  faculty.  Miami 

Military  Catalogue  is  of  value  to  every  parent ;  of  interest  to  every  boy. 

Writetodayto  Col.OrvonGraff  Brown.M.  A..  Pr<>.s't.Gerinantown.O.  Box     -j-i 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  in  numbers.  College  preparatory  and  advanced 
courses.  .Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature,  His- 
tory, Music,  and  Art.  Preparation  lor  foreign  travel.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  F,.  Park  Smith  Mii.i.rr  or  Miss  Kmma  Ixiiise 
Parhy,  A.NL,  Lenox  Place,  Avondale.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

TIi<.r..nj;h  H-,.rI<.  Hnnio  surrounding!,.  Ideal  location  Arad.-iiiic. 
Noniial.  Miisir.  .\,\  Courses  BOARD.  ROOM  and  TUITION  ONLY 
$17.')  I'KK    VI:aK.      I..ir|;..  ind.iwiiK-nt  niak'S  this  poftsil'Uv      Addr.«s, 

K.  W.  II.VMIJMX,  Pres.,         Anstinhnrif,  Ohio 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE  ^n^S"  :2.h 


An  academic,  military  and  physical  training  school.  .Separate  department 
for  young  boys.  Located  at  College  Hill, unusually  beautiful  and  wholesome 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  IJuildings  well  equipped,  (iymna^iiim  work  and  ath- 
letics under  careful  supervision.  Military  subnrdinatt-  to  ai  ademic  training 
One  instructor  to  every  nine  cadets.  Certificate  admits  to  colleges.  No  haz 
ing.  Moral  and  social  influences  of  primary  consideration.  Write  for  catalog  to 

A.  M.  HENSHAW.  CommaodaDt.      Box  51.  College  Hill,      CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


THE  RENTON  MARIN  TRAVEL  SCHOOL 

for  Noung  Clirls.  Winter  on  tlic  Ki\icra.  Full  course  of  two 
years  includes  nine  months'  travel  in  Kurope,  Holy  Land, 
Eg^pt  and  Algiers.  No  extras.  Comfortable  home.  For 
Circular  apply       Hre.  MARIN,  314  Seneca  St.,  Sandusky,  0. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


® 

Ht.  iMnwdB 


SHORT-STOKV     WRITING 

\  course  of  fortv  lessons  in  the  history, 
firm,  structure,  and  writing  of  tlm  ^liort- 
">l<>r.v  taucht  by  J.  Ilortf  l':»^<>iMvelii, 
I'itliloi-.  l.liM'lix'ot  l*!>  M:i8r:i7.liip. 

J.W-pai/e  ciitalnnne  CrPe-      Write  t<idav. 

THE      HOME      CORRESPONDENCE      SCHOOL 

Tl    ltr<«p  1*1.10,..  *i|wiii?fl(.l(l.  Mnv^. 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

70  nnii  .%veiiii<>.  .Vm    1  ork 

Recommends  teHcherstocolleees.  rmblic  and  private  school. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.       Win.  O.  I*r:ilt,  Mgr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bible  Study 
for  Present- 
Day  Needs 

"  THE  BIBLE  AND  MODERN  LIFE  " 

By  Clayton  Sedgwrk  Cooper 
A  Most  Suggestive,  Helpful  Book 

For  Pastors,  for  Bible  Class  Leaders,  for  Sunday-School 
Teachers,  for  Mission  Workers,  for  Laymen,  and  for  all  who 
enjoy  Bible  study  under  the  most  h<!lpful  auspices. 

IT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  of  this  book  to  sug- 
gest a  type  of  Bible  study  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  modern  times.  Bible  study  to  many  people  is 
a  dreary  business.  It  seems  far  and  away  from 
the  common  vital  interests  of  humanity.  Modem 
methods  are  not  to  replace  devout  Christian  ex- 
perience, but  rather  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  in  Bible  study  whi<-h  will  attract  and 
hold  the  layman's  attention 

"  Full  of  sound  and  helpful  suggestions  of  great  value.  A 
stimulating  survey  of  Biblical  possibilities."  Fkank  K. 
SANDBRS,D.D,Pres.  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

12mo.  Cloth,  200  Pages,  16  Full-Page  Illustrations. 
Price.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York 


Educate  Your  Child 
at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

{Ealahlislud  J>I97) 
A  unique  system  l»y  nienne  of  which 
children  from  kiii'hTstarten  to  12  years 
of  affe  may  l>e  cdupaled  entirely  at  home 
by  the  bist  inodirn  methods  and  under 
the  guidancf  and  svipervision  of  a  school 
with  a  national  reputation  for  training 
youn?  children.  Kor  information  write, 
•tatin?  age  of  child,  to 

THE    fALTF.RT   SCHOOL, 
10  Ohue   St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

V.  N.  HII.I.VF.R.  I.K.    (Harvard),  Ueadniitrr 


FrenrH,    German,    Spanish,    Italian 


Can  hi*  learned  quirkly,  f'&sily  and  pU&saDtly« 

M  fcparp  moments,    in    yonr  own  home.      Yoo 

li  ar  til**  living  voice  of  n  nativ«»  professor  pro- 

iiinr»»»»arli  word  and  phrase.    In  astirprisinely 

horttiinpyoii  ran  5p<-ak  a  new  lan^u   -ze  I'.f  th** 

Language-Phone  Method 

[^        ^  combined  with 

Rosenthars  Practical  Lincnistry 

Send  for  Bciolclet  and  Tcjtim 'niali 

The  Language- Phone  Method 

IMIJ  Fiitn.-iin  ltlilL'..2\V.  ».'.tliSt..\.V. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

HOME 
STUDY 


•-•Oth  Year 


off*'r«  350  cIi»rtfl*room  courses  to  non-r*»- 
id«>nt  Htudentfi.  f)ne  mny  thua  do  part 
work  f or  ■  Bachelor'n  Ht-flrwc.  Flemrn- 
tary  coursen  in  many  nubjertj*,oth»*r»»  for 
Tf-acherB.  Writ«»rs.Acrountant(i,B«nk»'rj«. 
HuBinesH  Men.  Mtniflters,  Social Workerf*. 
Etc.     Betfin  any  time, 

U.of  C.(Div.  R  )Chicajo,lli. 


Learn  at  Home 


I  Graduate  correspondence 
Fetudenta  most  successful  at 
I  bar  exams.  Make  your  home 
J  a  university.   Course  covers 

■  same    ground    as     Harvard, 
IMichigao  and  other  big  law 

■  colleges.     We    euaranice   to 
Icoach  free  studenta  who  fail 
(to  pass  the  bar  exams.  Scho- 
larships open— pay  only  for 

'te>t  andpo.stagc.     Write  now. 
Ameriain  Corres.  School  of  Uw.  237¥-  Mmfuttan  BH?.,  Chicago,  III 


it 


Successful  Teaching 


'»  14  phases  of 
success/uttesich- 
ing  in  the  lijght  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers— given  in  14  "Prize  Pssays."  Si  postpain 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  Yorl.. 
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erTime 


breakfast 


AT  ALL  GROCERS 

CoityriifUl  1012  bv  Cream  nf  Wheat  Co 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  &  WagnalU  Company  i  Adam  W.  Wagnalls,  Pres.;    Benj.  F.  Funk,  Vicr-PrM.;   Robeil  J.  Cuddihy,Trea«.;   Robert  Scoll.Src'v   .   44-6^  F.  25d  St..  New  York 
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TOPICS      OF      THE       DAY 


OUR  OLYMPIC  LAURELS 


s 


O  SWEEPING  was  the  victory  of  American  athletes  at  (ten)  for  the  title  of  best  all-around  athlete.  I'artieular  applause 
the  Olympic  gfames  that  our  pr<'ss  i^jive  more  space  to  went  also  to  the  P^inn,  Kohicmaineii.  tiie  tjreatest  individual 
explanation   than   lo  jubilation.     When,   on  the  last  day       point -winner,   and   (o  McArthur  of  Sout  li  Afri<-a,  winner  of  Ihf 


of  the  contests,  a  da/zlinfif  parade 
in  civil  and  military  costumes. 
a  medley  of  gold  la(!e  and  shininjj 
lielniets,  khaki,  running-tights, 
frock-coats  and  silk  hats, 
inarched  into  the  Stockholm 
arena  to  receive  the  prizes  from 
King  Gustav  of  Sweden,  at  the 
liead  of  the  column  was  a  squad 
of  Americans  conspicuously 
plain  in  blue  jackets,  white 
trousers,  and  straw  hats.  In  tiic 
gi-and  total  they  had  to  tlicii- 
<'redit  128  points,  24  points 
ahead  of  Sweden,  while  England, 
exclusive  of  the  provinces,  had 
won  only  (36.  In  track  and  field 
events  America  had  taken  S't 
points,  Finland  was  next  with  27, 
and  Great  Britain  third  with  24. 
Out  of  29  of  these  latter  events, 
the  United  States  had  captured 
1.5  firsts.  World's  records  had 
been  smashed  by  the  American 
team  in  the  800-meter  run  by 
.J.  E.  Meredith,  in  l..')l"'i<),  and 
in  the  sixteen-pound  shot-put  by 
P.  McDonald  at  .")0.:i2  feet.  This 
was  America's  fifth  consecutive 
victory.  In  the  roll  that  the 
herald  (tailed  to  appear  Ijcfore 
the  King,  there  were  Americans 
who  had  attained  unusual  ath- 
letic distinction,  but  whose 
lineage  led  back  to  Europe, 
but  there  was  a  native  American. 
James  Thorpe,  a  Sac  and  Fo.x  j 
Indian,  whom  the  King  addrest 

as  "the  most  wonderful  athlete  in  the  world."     The  Indian  had 
won  both  the  pentathlon  mve-e\-ent  contest)  and  the  decathlon 


(-..,.■ 


hti-il  hy  I'aul    I  h.llHI>^- ill 

A    GENUINE    AMERICAN    WIXNKK 


Mim"  Thorpe,  the  young  American  Indian,  wlio  i>r()\«(l  .it  Siitrk 
iiolm  that  he  is  probalily  the  best  all-round  atlilctc  liviiisr 


much  -  prized  Marathon.  On 
tlif  same  da\'  tiiat  i)ri/,cs  were 
awarded,  Lazaro,  one  of  the 
Portuguese  runner^  in  tlii> 
race,  died  from  the  effeet.^  of 
sunstroke. 

To  the  Hritish.  first  and  sec- 
ond in  the  ^larathou  are  par- 
ticularly sweet  grains  of  solace, 
tlio  criticism  of  Knglish  athletes 
in  the  i^ondon  press  is  in  the 
nuiin  not  laudatory.  "Not  train- 
ing, "  and  ■■  not  taking  their  work 
seriousix."  is  charged  against 
them.  The  i^ondon  Dnilt/  Mail 
blames  defeat  on  lack  of  special- 
ization. Till-  Shtnihinl  says: 
■  We  idle  and  loaf  over  various 
games  without  throwing  into 
physical  education  eith«'r  the 
artistic  zest  of  the  Scandinavian.- 
or  the  stern  system  of  .\Mieri- 
cans."  .V  correspon<lent  of  the 
London  Y'/wcs  relates:  "Onetf 
the  'stars'  anu)ng  the  British 
athletes  told  me  that  so  fi;r  not 
one  word  had  been  said  to  lii.ii 
i)y  anybody  on  the  subject  (/f 
training.  Headded  that  he  would 
probably  liaxc  beeji  exIriMPely 
annoyed  if  any  one  had  spo!:  :■ 
to  him."  Beach  Thon>as.  ;.:i 
Oxford  graduate,  ad\ani-es  in 
riic  Daily  Mail  the  theory  that 
England's  mistake  is  in  recruit- 
ing all  her  athletes  from  the 
aristo<'rats. 

The  New  \'ork  Woihl  accepts 

this  as  a  sound  \iew.  and  thinks  it    much  to   .\nierica<  credit    to 

be  able  to  rei'orl    a   difl'erence  here: 
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"An  analysis  of  tho  points  oarned  by  the  American  contestants 
at  the  Olympic  games  shows  tliat  the  major  honors  were  won  by 
athletes  from  the  smaller  colleges  and  from  city  athletic  clubs 
and  organi/.ations.  Harvard  and  Princeton  are  not  represented 
in  the  victories,  while  Yale  is  credited  with  only  a  point  and  a 
half,  Cornell  with  three-quarters  of  a  point,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  with  three  points,  less  than  the 
number  won  for  Mercersburg  Academy  by 
Meredith. 

"As  against  this  incxjnsiderable  showing  of  the 
roUcge  athletic  aristocracy,  the  University  of 
Vermont  has  tliree  points  to  its  credit,  Syracuse 
University  three  and  three-quarters,  Wesleyan 
two,  and  Carlisle  Indian  School  eight.  Of  the 
athletic  organizations,  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  won  seventeen  and  three-quarter  points, 
the  Irish-American  Athletic  Club  sixteen  and 
one-quarter,  and  the  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.  six. 

"The  democra<-y  of  sport  is  illustrated  by 
the  almost  equal  division  of  Olympic  honors 
between  student  and  non-student  contestants. 
But  the  fact  for  special  comment  is  the  large 
part  taken  by  representatives  of  the  'small 
colleafff,'  dear  to  Daniel  Webster's  heart. 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  fear  corrupting  influ- 
ences in  American  sport  when  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
youth  and  a  boy  from  a  country  academy  can 
win  athletic  honors  in  a  world  competition." 


The  New  York  Su7i  shares  this  \iv\\: 


Zeitung,  calls  the  "athletic  spirit  "  that  made  America's  triumph 
inevitable: 

"The  Americans  race  with  their  heads  as  well    as   their  legs 
and  their  Olympic  victories  are  won  on  the  playgrounds  of  their 
schoolboys.    Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  monotonous  appear- 
ance of  the   Stars  and   Stripes  at  the  Stadium 
masthead  in  Stockhohn." 


TOTAL  OLYMPIC   StORK 

Trark  and  Field  Events 

liiUod  SJates 85 

Finland 27 

Sweden 'H 

Great  Britain 14 


Canada 
South  .\rrlca. 

France 

Ciermany .  .  . . 

Greeee 

Norway 

lIunRary 

Italy 


All  Conte.st.s 


L'nited  States 1?« 

Sweden 10* 

Great  Britain 66 

Finland 46 

Germany 34 

France   2.1 

South  Africa 10 

Denmark 14 

Italy 13 

Canada 13 

Australia 13 

Belgium 1 


Norway 
Hungary, 
Russia .  .  . 
(ireece. .  . 
Austria .  . 
Holland 


"The  most  interesting  feature  of  our  mag- 
niticent  team  is  really  its  extraordinary  repre- 
.sentative  charact(»r.  Schoolboys,  policemen, 
middle-aged  business  men,  collegians  —  every 
sort  of  American  plaj-ed  his  part  in  forming  what  is  probably  the 
strongest  athletic  team  ever  gathered  together  anywhere." 

The  rea,son  why  America  won  in  this  decisive  fashion  seems 
to  be  a  poser.  A  WTiter  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  puts  it:  "Once 
again  the  climate,  environments,  and  enthusiasm  of  a  new-world 
<*ountry  have  produced  a  team  of  its  young  men  which  has  Ix'cn 
able  to  meet  the  combined  athletic  strength  of  the  entire  world 
and  proven  more  than  a  matcli  for  it."  The  New  York  Mail 
lays  the  responsibility  on  "athletic  zeal."  This  is  api)arently  the 
same  factor  which  a  Berlin  sporting  »'ditor,   in  the    \'()s)iischc 


10 
8 
.% 
4 
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Few  comments  omit  a  word  about  special- 
ization. The  Detroit  Free  Press  finds  in 
this  tendency  something  not  altogether  praise- 
worthy : 

"We  can  send  to  the  quadrennial  world  meets 
a  team  of  highly  expert  specialists  who  can  out- 
jump,  outsj)rint,  and  out  throw  any  equal  num- 
ber of  young  men  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  what  of  the  rest  of  us?  Could  the 
American  people  on  the  average,  man  for  man, 
best  all  foreign  nations  in  athletics?  Do  we  play 
by  proxy?" 


Another  cause  assigned  for  victory  is  that 
America  has  the  choice  in  its  people  of  "the  best 
blood  of  the  most  virile  countries  of  Europe." 
And  none  ovciiooks  mention  of  a  different  sort  of 
source  of  victory — the  Indian  athlete  who  com- 
bined the  ability  to  do  such  feats  as  6  feet  5 
inches  in  th(!  high  jumj),  43  feet  in  the  shot- 
put,  2'.i  feet  in  the  broad  jump,  and  to  cover 
100  yards  in  10  stM-onds.  The  New  York 
Evening  World  describes  Thorpe,  who  was  "  just  an  unknown 
Indian"  when  he  entered  Carlisle  four  years  ago,  as — 

"Physically,  a  magnificent  specimen,  fit  to  be  compared  with 
the  greatest  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  perfection  has  come 
down  to  us  perpetuated  in  Pentelie  marble. 

"Thorpe  stands  a  little  over  six  feet  in  height.  Stript,  he 
weighs  ITS  pounds.  He  is  all  lean  muscle,  and  his  sldn  is  brown 
with  the  tint  given  by  the  hot  southwestern  sun.  He  is  Indian 
in  every  feature,  from  his  high  cheek  bones,  aggressive  nose,  and 
strong  jnouth  to  his  sinewy  limbs  and  torso.  To-day  he  is 
twejity-five  years  of  age." 


SUMMARY    OF    THE    1912    OLYMPIC    GAMES 
TRACK    EVENTS 


Event. 


First. 


llOO-niotcr  dash 

*800-met«r  run 

tl,500-mpUT  run 

tlO.OOO-mctor  run 

40O-mot-cr  relay 

♦5.0(K)-m('t(T  run 

2()()-m('(cr  dash 

tIO.(K)0-mct('r  walk 

1 10-incl(T  hurdles 

TtOO-nictcT  run 

Marathon  run 

.■<.()()()-mi'tiT  tcaui  race 

I  .(iOO-nictor  relay  rare 

s.OOO-iuctor  'cro8s-c<»untry 

I'lTitallilon 

Decutlilou 


Uali>h  Craip,  U.  S 

.1.  E.  Meredith.  U.  S 

\.  N.  S.  .Jackson,  EnRlaiid.  . 
11.  Kolohmainen,  Finland.  . 

England 

H.  Kolohmainen.  li^nland .  . 

Ualph  Oralg,  T.  S 

(i.  Coidfling,  Canada 

F.  W.  Kelly.  I'.  S 

V    H.  Keidpath.  U.  H 

K.  K.  Mc Arthur,  So.  Africa. 

I'liiled  .States 

l'nited  .States 

.Sweden 

.lames  'i'liorpe,  I'.  S 

.lames  Thorpe.  U.  S 


Second. 


Ahah  T.  Meyer.  V .  .S 

Mel.  Sheppard,  l.  S 

A.  n.  Kiviat.  l.  S 

Ij.  Tewanina,  I".  .S 

Sweden 

.r.  Bouin.  France 

n.  I.ipplnrott,  r.  S 


E.  W.  Hut.son,  England 

W.  R.  AppleRate.  England  . 
E.  ,1.  \Vehl),  Entjland I   F.  .\ltimani.  Italy 


Third. 


D.  Lippincott,  U.  S... 
I.  N.  Davenport,  U.  S. 
N.  S.  Taber.  U.  S.  .  .  . 
Stanroos.  Finland .... 


.)..!.  Wendell.  I' 

Hans  IJraun,  Germany.  .  . 

C.  W.  Citshaw,  S.  .Africa. 

Sweden 

Frsjnce 

FiniHud  .  * 

F.  i<.  Hie.  Norway 

H.  Wleslander.  Sweden.. 


M.  W.  Hawkins.  I'.  S. 
E.  F.  i.indberg,  T.  S.  . 
Gaston  Strohino.  I'.  S. 

Finland 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain 

A.  HnuKlaKe,  l'.  S 

C.  IxjnihtTK.  Sweden... 


FIELD    EVENTS 


Event. 


First. 


tltunning  hlt-'h  Jump \    \V.  Kichard.  V .  S..  ti  ft.  3'.;  in.  . 

Standing  broad  jump I'sirlitiras.  (irec'ce.  II  ft.  7-10  in.  .  . 

*lC.-pound  shot '*.  McDonald.  I'.  S.,  .'")(). :{2  ft 

♦.lavelln  (best  hand) I".  I.emtJiiiig.  Sweden.  I!)S.4  ft 

♦.layelin  (both  hands) I.  .1.  Saarisio.  Finland,  .'{.'js  ft.  1  I  In. 

Ki-pound  shot   (both  hands)...  K.   Rose,   1'.  S..  <)()  ft.  .')  '     ii\ 

tl'ole  yaidt i  M.S.  Malx-ock,  l'.  S..  12  ft .  1  1  ' .  in  .  . 

flJ  uniting  broad  jiunp |  .\.  L.  ( lutter.son.  f.  S..  21  ft.  1 1  in  .  . 

♦Discus  (best  handi i  A.  I{.  Taipale.  Finland.  I  is  ft.  1  '.•  In 

Standing  high  jump IMait   .Vdams.  I'.  S..  .'■>  ft.   J  in 

Discus  (both  hands) A.  I{.  Taipalo.  Finland.  271  ft.  '.1*4  in 

tHanuuer  throw ;  M    .1.  McCrath.  U.  S..  ISO  ft.  .'i  in    .  . 

Hop.  .step,  and  jump I  l^lndblom.  Sweden.  IH  ft.  .T  1-10  in    . 


St>cond. 


Lisclie.  (iermany 

P.  Adams,  f.  S 

\i.  Kose.  I".  S      

.1.  .1.  Saaristo.  Finland. 
Sukaniomi.  Finland.  .  . 
1».  McDonald.  IS..., 
.M.  S.  Wriglit.  f.  S.  .  .  , 

I>.  Bricker.  Canada  . 

1..  Byrd.  f.  S 

VV.  .Xdams.  T.  S.  .  .  . 

Niklnnder.  Kiidand. 

Gillis.  Canada 


.\b(>rg.  .SwtHlen . 


Third. 


Time. 


0:10 

4-5 

1:51 

9-10 

3:56 

4-5 

31:20 

0:42 

4-10 

14:36 

3-5 

0:21 

7-10 

46:28 

2-5 

0:15 

1-10 

0:48 

1-5 

2:.36:00 

3:16 

3-5 

fi.  L.  Horino,  U.  S. 

B.  \V.  Adams.  U.  S. 
1,.  .\.  Whitiu-y.  V.  S. 
M.  Koyacs.  Ilungary. 
Peltonen.  Finland. 
Niklander.  Finland. 

iSF.  T.  Nelson.  V.  S. 
('.  .\berg.  Sweden. 
.1.  n.  Dtmcan.  I'.  S. 
V.  Tsiclitiras.  Greece. 
Magiuisson.  Sweden. 

C.  C.  (^hilds,  U.  S. 
Almloef.  Sweden. 


*  New   world's  reconl.      f  New  Olympic  record.      {  In  trial  heal    l.ippincott   established  new  Olympic  record  and  iMiualled  world's  record 
of  10  3-5  se<-on(ls.     5  Tied  for  second  place  at   12  ft.   10  iti.      •"  Teil  Miredlih  set   new   world's  and  Ol.xnipic  rc<'or(l  of  JS  seconds  in  trial  heat. 
Mere<litli   also  set    a   worlds   lialf-miie   record   of  I  :52  '  .• 
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ENGLAND'S  PANAMA  PROTEST 

CHARGES  of  sellish  discrimination  and  a  brearh  of  treaty 
faith  aro  beinsr  made  ajjainst  the  State  Department 
by  many  papers  hostile  to  the  Panama  Canal  Hill,  and 
tn<>  opposition  has  attained  such  strength  that  the  defeat  of  the 
measure,  in  one  branch  of  Conyress  or  the  other,  is  being  spoken 
of  as  entirely  possible.  A  protest  from  Great  Britain  asking 
that  the  bill  be  delayed  in  (  ougress  kindled  the  discussion. 
The  protest  is  based  on  tlu-  ground  that  the  proposed  repay- 
ment of  tolls  to  American  \  cssels  of  the  coastwise  trade  would 
be  in  violation  of  this  clau.-c  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty: 

"The  canal  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  aU  nations  obser\  - 
ing  these  rules  on  terms  of  entire 
equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  such 
nation,  or  its  citizens  or  sul)jects. 
in  respect  of  the  conditions  or 
charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise." 


Secretary  Knox  an<l  President 
Taft  take  the  view  that  the  build- 
ers of  the  canal  can  make  what 
rulings  they  please  for  their  own 
shipping  so  long  as  no  favorites  are 
played  among  the  other  nations; 
but  Great  Britain  contends  that 
the  clause  prohibits,  also,  any  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  press  are  ask- 
ing that  the  question  be  settled  by 
arbitration — if  necessary,  by  the 
Hague  Court.  Our  own  paj^ers 
discuss  the  matter  from  a  variety 
of  angles,  as  a  matter  of  keeping 
national  good  faith,  as  a  question 
of  ship  subsidy  and  of  the  interest 
ot  railway-owned  vessels,  while  a 
few  attempt  to  explain  what  the 
situation  means  to  the  freight- 
payer.  President  Taft's  s])eciul 
message  to  Congress  in  December 
ai)pears  to  direct  the  State  Dejjart- 
luent's  policy:  "I  am  very  confi- 
dent that  the  United  States  has  the 

power  to  relieve  from  the  i)ayment  of  tolls  any  part  of  our 
shipping."  It  was  his  suggestion  to  refund  the  charges — "a 
subsidy  equal  to  the  tolls."  which,  he  said,  could  not  be  "held 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  canal." 

A  majority  of  the  Taft  i)ap«'rs  slanchly  back  this  staml. 
Says  the  New  York  Trlhnm  : 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
gives  the  United  States  the  right  to  make  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions, including  tolls,  for  canal  traffic  that  may  .seem  good  to  it. 
the  only  stipulations  ))eing  that  all  rules  shall  apply  equally 
to  the  shipping  of  all  nations  and  that  the  tolls  shall  be  just  and 
equitable." 

The  Washington  Posl  remarks  that  Great  Britain  subsidizes 
her  own  ships  that  j>ass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  argues 
that  she  has  no  right  to  complain  at  seeing  this  country  do  the 
same  thing  at  Panama: 

"Only  a  dog-in-the-manger  i)olicy  can  have  suggested  the 
request  from  Great  Britain  that  further  action  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Bill  be  postponed  until  that  Government  can  present  a 
supplementary'  statement  of  its  views." 

In   vigorous  contradiction  to  the  view  that  it   is  our  canal 
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and  wc  can  treat  our  own  vessels  as  we  Uke  there,  the  New  York 
Tinus  says: 

"The  occasion  of  England's  sjx'aking  is  that  the  United 
Slates,  in  violation  of  its  i)lighted  faith,  assumes  to  con\ert 
an  enterprise  of  world  i)roportions  and  world  benefit  into  ore 
of  selfish  advantage  and  discriminating  interest.  There  are 
those  who  will  profit  by  this,  and  tiiere  are  others  whose  con- 
sciences are  outraged  by  it.  We  began  by  'taking,'  or  stealing, 
the  route,  whose  title  we  had  guaranteed  to  a  friendly  nation, 
a  sovereignty  in  a  political  .sense,  but  a  family  adjunct  to  u.se 
the  fashionable  word^in  another  sense.  We  robbed  our  own 
when   we  despoiled  an  American  nation.      We  are  proceeding 

by  degrading  the  world's  great- 
est facility  of  commerce  into  a 
rake-off  for  a  siiyjle  interest  of  the 
nation.  We  have  pledged  our- 
selves against  dis^^rf nutation,  and 
v\'e  are  enacting  it,  and  the  victims 
ask  to  be  heard  before  they  are 
plucked.  Those  who  will  be  in- 
sulted l)y  the  intervention  can  only 
be  those  whose  pockets  are  gai)ing 
for  the  profits  which  alone  can  ex- 
plain their  action.  No  man  or 
interest  who  does  not  expect  to 
profit  by  the  plan  has  been  heard 
to  rai.se  a  defen.se  of  it.  There 
are  jHiliticians  who  will  not  get 
their  pay  in  dollars,  it  is  true,  but 
they  look  for  strenllh  among  the 
voters  who  are  appealed  to  for 
support  in  the  name  of  giving 
something  to  American  interests." 

At  the  mention  of  "subsidy" 
the  press  find  a  livelier  topic  than 
national  good  faith,  and  proceed 
to  the  more  diverting  phase:  "We 
see  the  danger  of  trying  to  drive  a 
subsidy  coach-and-four  tlu-ough  a 
precisely  worded  treaty,"  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  "if 
such  a  thing  could  be  done,  Amer- 
ican faith  would  get  as  bad  a  name 
as  Punic."  The  New  York  Wmld 
declares:  "It  is  a  ship  subsidy 
and  nothing  else." 

The  Springfield  R<  publican  adds 
to  this  a  warning  that,  if  the 
measure  should  be  passed.  \hv 
wedge  for  .ship  subsidies  v\ould 
l)e  driven  in  deeper  still.  The  canal  question  and  the  problems 
of  subsidy  ought  to  be  kept  separate  and  settled  one  at  a  time, 
7'/(r  Republican  thinks.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  speaks  of 
"subsidy"  and  "subterfuge,"  and  holds  that  it  is  better  simjjly 
to  keep  faith.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  sees  in  the 
measure  the  equivalent  of  the  Government  paying  part  of  the 
expense  of  water  transi)ortation,  "a  subsidy  to  the  vessel- 
owners  as  against  the  owners  of  tran.scontinental  railroads, 
a  paying  of  i)art  of  the  carrying-rates  by  the  whole  peojjle  for 
the  relief  of  the  individual  shippers  and  the  profit  of  the  ship- 
owners." In  rebuttal,  the  N«'W  Orleans  Times- Democrat  accu.ses 
the  papers  who  take  this  attitude  of  n-lying  upon  prejudice 
against  "subsidies"  to  infiuence  public  opinion.  "A  subsidy, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  tolls,  .  .  .  would  take  nothing  from  the 
American  trea.sury  and  be  proof  against  foreign  opposition, 
however  inspired." 

What  effect  the  various  solutions  might  have  on  the  rat<'- 
payer  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  Wa.shington  Times  thinks 
the  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce has  made  clear  that  th«'re  is  an  American  coa,stwi.se 
shipi)ing  combination,  and  that  it  is  "rock-ribbed  and  air- 
tight."    Then,  the  wTiter  demands:     "If  we  claim  a  monopoly 
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"NICE   do(_;c;ik!" 

— Bowers  in  The  Jersey  Journal  (Rep.;. 

\     DKMdCl;  \  TIC     .MKK'I'lNti     .\M)     A     KKPUBLICAN     INTERPRETATION. 


for  American    coastwise    .sliii)|)iiit!:   willi    no    tolls,    or    very    low 
ones,  will  tl)<>  trader  or  tlic  shippinfr  ('oiiiliiiic  jret  the  benefit?" 


LORIMER   OUT 

THE  DATE  of  the  decision  that  Mr.  William  Loriiuer 
was  never  a  Senator  will  ^o  down  in  history,  avers  his 
most  faithful  newspaper  supporter,  '"as  the  day  on 
which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  became  so  de^aded  that 
a  majority  of  its  members  knowingly  branded  an  innocent 
man  as  guilty  of  an  infamous  crime."  But  the  press  of  the 
country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  })refer  to  look  upon  the  day 
of  this  vote  as  marking  what  tliey  declare  to  be  a  "victory  for 
|)ublic  decency,"  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  in  the 
selection  of  Senators,  and  "a  great  fonvard  step"  in  "the 
purification  and  elevation  of  pulilic  life."  Tiicrc  is  "undoubted 
|)roof"  in  this  final  \crdict,  declares  the  conservative  Detroit 
Free  Presn,  "that  the  time  for  l)ribery  and  corrui)tion  in  our 
|)ul)lic  life  has  definitely  gone  by."  The  Senates  dual  rejection 
of  Lorimer,  changing  a  vote  of  4(>  to  40  for  him  last  year  to 
fme  of  ')')  to  2S  against  him  this  year,  is  taken  on  every  hand  as 
showing  the  power  of  j)oi)ular  .sentiment  "perhaps  the  nu)st 
extraordinary  triumph  of  luiblic  opinion  which  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  this  country."  iu  the  words  of  tlie  Charleston 
XewH  and  Courier  (Dem.j.  The  X«>w  York  ,S'(///  (Ind.),  indeed, 
i-<  fully  convinced  (hat  many  of  the  anIi-Eorimer  Senators, 
instead  of  judging  the  evidence,  siiuplx  "saw  the  i)eople  giving 
the  sign  of  (lie  thuml)  and  g<)\ crncd  thcmscKes  accordingly," 
and  bluntly  as.serts  that  Eoritncr  "did  not  have  a  fair  trial.  ' 
J'lich  statements,  however,  ar«'  cousjucuous  l)y  their  rarity,  and 
•  •i)n:rast    strongly    with    the   great    body    of    newsi)a])ers    which 


express  unbounded  satisfaction  with  "the  unavoidable  re.sult 
of  the  national  ui)rising  against  Lorimerism,"  and  think,  with 
the  New  York  Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  that  no  one  has  reason  to  feel 
"that  William  Lorimer  did  not  get  justice  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  legislative  body  which  they  drove  to 
his  punishment." 

As  the  most  important  practical  results  of  the  Lorimer  fight, 
the  Philadelphia  Xorlh  American  (Prog.  Rep.)  notes  the  "forcing 
through  (^)ngress  the  resoluti(m  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators."  the  revelation  of  "the  i)artn(Tship  between  the 
corrupt  bossies  of  the  two  old  parties,"  the  holding  up  "before 
the  Anu>rican  i)eople  for  two  years,  month  in  and  month  out. 
the  .servants  of  special  privilege,"  finally  compelling  many 
of  them  "to  go  on  record  as  supporters  of  corruption."  and 
"the  stimulated  interest  in  pul)lic  affairs  and  in  the  progressive 
program  for  the  jjrotection  of  tlie  ])eoi)le  against  the  domination 
of  six'cial  privilege  through  corrui)tion." 

Tho  the  Lorimer  affair  has  been  a  "national  disgrace,"  yet, 
observes  the  \Vashington  Times  (Prog.  Rep.),  it  has  given  us 
"a  new  Senate  new  in  spirit,  in  purpose,  in  honest  progressiv- 
isni,  in  wort  In-  resi)ect  for  national  sentiment  and  simple  de- 
cency." The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  follows  up  a  similar 
remark  with  this  ojjtimistic  word  of  i)rophecy:  "A  power  that 
can  drive  fr«)m  a  purchased  st-at  an  a\ owed  agent  of  the  trusts 
may  be  dep(>nded  ui^on  in  due  time  to  smile  privilege  in  every 
form  that  hides  behind  purchased  laws."  The  New  York 
Tribune  \ni\s  down  Lorimer's  exit  as  due  to  "a  genuine  cam- 
l>aign  of  education."  Tho  "it  takt-s  hmger  to  educite  the 
Senat»>  than  it  does  to  educate  the  public,"  even  that  slow- 
h^arning  pui)il  has  learn(>d  its  lesson,  says  The  Tribune,  and  it 
continues; 

"The  second   trial  of  the   l>orimer  case  was  reallv  a  trial  of 


Jiilv  'i';.  Mn-i 
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the  Senate.  'JMic  n-sult  of  ilif  tirst  iii<iuiry  pui  iliai  Ixxl.v  on 
tlic  defensive.  The  vote  in  Favor  of  Lorimer  iincov  end  ji  n- 
markable  biparti/.aii  alliatiee  in  defense  of  a  nieuiher  wliosc  title 
was  dubious  and  whose  pohtieal  associations  were  unch-r  ;i 
<"loud.  .  .  .  ir  Lorimer  had  had  the  moral  scnsiti\  eness  or 
moral  eouray*'  to  seek  at  once  the  popular  venliet  on  liis  <'ase 
whieh  he  now  says  he  is  jroing  to  seek,  if  it  takes  all  the  nsoiin-es 
at  his  command  and  all  the  remaining 
years  of  his  liff-.  he  would  have  n-lieved 
himself  of  much  opprobrium  and  his 
supportiTs  in  the  Setuiteof  nuich  embar- 
rassment. But  in  that  ease  the  Senate 
would  have  lost  the  l)enefit  of  a  valu- 
able schooling.  It  knows  l)etter  now 
the  cost  of  supercilious  or  purblind  re- 
sistance to  awakened  moral  sentiment 
— a  cost  which  has  been  emphasized  in 
the  extraordinary  .list  of  fatalities  among 
Senators  who  ranged  theniBelves  last 
year  on  the  WTong  side  of  tlie  Lorimer 
issue. 

"In  March.  15)11  forty-si.x  Senators 
were  for  vindicating  the  beneficiary  of 
the  Springfield  jack-pot."  Yesterday 
only  twenty-eight  were  for  vindicating 
him.  Of  those  t  went. \ -eight,  three  have 
l)een  defeated  for  renomiiuition  or  re- 
election, two  have  announced  that  they 
will  not  be  candidates  for  another  term, 
and  eight  more  are  i)retty  certain  to 
retire  to  private  life  when  their  present 
terms  expire.  No  Senator  who  voted 
for  Lorimer  in  1911  has  secured  a  re- 
election, and  it  will  be  remarkable  if 
any  considerable  number  of  those  who 
voted  for  him  yesterday  will  be  able  to 
survive  the  almost  universal  disap- 
proval of  their  conduct  in  trying  to 
keep  in  office  a  man  who  has  shown  him- 
self so  insensitive  to  the  standards  of 
honor  and  propriety  which  should  gov- 
ern a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Getting  rid  of  Lorimer  is  an  important 
gain  for  the  cause  of  cleaner  politics. 
But  a  still  greater  gain  is  the  evidence 
given  in  yesterday's  vote  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  capable  of  realizing  and  repent- 
ing an  error  and  cutting  loose  from  the 
sway  of  evil  political  influences  which 
the  country  at  large  is  determined  to 
suppress." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  pub- 
lished the  White  bribery  confession, 
and  has  led  the  anti-Lorimer  cam- 
paign, says  in  the  course  of  its  edi- 
torial review  of  the  case: 


The   real    cause   of 
its    highesi    courts 
Senators'  "instiiict 
and  I  heir  honor."' 


litution  of  public  justice  in  one  of 
<lirect    prinuiry.    we   .ire    informed. 


Ire. 


i..el     not     thesi 
lhem«'l\e-;     froM 


I  lil>    ■■  |)|-o 
i>     the 

s  of  self-pr'eser\  at  ion  o\ercam» 
But    - 

cowards   dcceixe    lheinse|\csl 
present     danger,    they 


I  heir  honysty 
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"The  long  struggle  would  have  been 
worth  while  even  had  the  election  of 
Lorimer  been  permitted  to  stand  as 
valid.  If  the  Senate  had  voted  the 
second  time,  as  it  voted  the  first,  to 
sustain    the    validity  of  the    election, 

the  struggle  would  have  been  worth  while.  .  .  .  The  case  was 
dragged  through  sewers  by  the  defense,  but  it  has  exposed 
{)olitical  corruption  in  its  real  infamy.     It  has  done  good." 

Yet  some,  after  considering  the  evidence  and  the  speeches 
made  for  or  against  Lorimer,  still  believe  him  to  be  a  scapegoat, 
a  sacrifice  to  public  sentiment.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  stands  with  the  New  York  Sun  in  declaring  that  he 
"was  not  judged  squarely  on  the  evidence  as  adduced."  The 
Worcester  Telegram  (Rep.)  even  maintains  that  "Lorimer's 
chief  offense  was  that  he  was  a  stalwart  Republican  from  boy- 
hood up  and  changed  Democratic  majorities  of  Chicago  slums 
into  Republican  majorities."  Senator  Lorimer's  one  thick- 
and-thin  newspaper  friend,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.), 
utters  a  protest  loud  and  long  at  "the  spectacle  of  justice 
wilfully  denied"  by  "the  rulers  and  chosen  men  of  a  nation." 


Thinking  to 
have  ri\eted 
I  he  fetters  of  their  lifelong  sla\ery. 
They  can  never  lie  their  own  men 
again.  If  they  should  hereafter  dare  lo 
resist  the  forces  of  unscrupulous  wealth 
arnu'd  with  a  venal  press  and  the  direci 
primary  to  raise  mobs,  their  heads  will 
fall  under  th«'  guillotine  of  the  mob  to 
which  they  have  shown  its  strength  and 
given  the  taste  of  blood.  Xo  |)ubli<- 
man  can  hereafter  be  safe  save  as  the 
obedient  slave  of  imscrupulous  wealth 
with  its  mobilized  legions  of  a  \enal 
|)r<'ss 

"As  we  contemplate  the  appallipL' 
corruption  of  the  publi<-  mind  and  of 
justice  that  the  condemnation  of  \\  ill 
iam  Lorimer  evid«'nces,  we  feel  that  all 
right-thinking  Americans  should  most 
siricerelv  pray  : 

■'Ciod   helj)  our  i-outitry!     (lod   help 
the  United  States  and  its  |)eople!  " 

The  final  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lori- 
mer in  hisowndefen.se  is  characterized 
by  the  Charleston  Wws  ami  Courier 
(Dem.j  as  "at  once  the  most  t'lo- 
quenl  and  the  least  effective  he  ever 
made."  There  was  the  same  dra- 
matic inten.sity  and  the  same  personal 
note  which  thrilled  the  galleries  at 
the  time  of  his  i)revious  oration  of 
defen.se.  But  instead  of  being  a  plea 
for  sympathy,  it  was  a  counter-attack 
upon  his  enemies.  Specific  ax-cu.sa- 
tions  were  made  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  the  Chicago  papers,  and 
the  Senators  most  promiiu'nt  in  the 
fight  on  him.  The  charges  against 
him  he  declared  to  be  unproven  and 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy  started  by 
his  i)olitical  enemies  in  his  home 
State.     He  added: 

"Was  ever  mortal  nuui  more  com- 
pletely surrounded  l)y  conspiracy  and 
intrigue!  The  President  of  the  I'nited 
States,  William  Taft,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  ex-Presi(h'nt,  a  former  Deu)o- 
cratic-  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  the 
trust  press  of  the  country  all  were 
in  it.  all  joined  in  the  conspiracy  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  citizenship  in 
order  that  one  man  might  Ix'  destroyed 

to  .satisfv   the    malice    of  the   most    corrupt    set    of    newspa|)er 

owners  known  to  the  history  of  the  country." 

At  the  close  of  the  speech,  which  had  lasted  through  .several 
dail.v  sessions,  and  just  before  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  [..orimer 
e.xclaimed  fervidly: 

"1  know  the  histor.v  of  the  case,  of  mv  State,  and  of  the 
people  who  have  followed  me  nigh  unto  death  for  twenty  years, 
and  I  know  the  record,  and  if  (iod  is  my  judge,  and  .some  day 
I  must  Vje  judged  by  him,  1  know  that  no  man  cast  a  corrupt 
vote  for  Lorimer 

"No!  No!  No!  I'll  not  resign.  If  I  go  from  this  body  it  is 
becau.se  more  Senators  vote  in  favor  of  that  resolution  than 
against  it.  My  exit  will  not  be  beeau.se  of  fear,  becau.se  I  am 
a  coward;  it  will  be  becau.se  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Senate'  of 
the  United  States. 

"  I  am  readv." 


.\rter  111'  lias  \-vvn  in  I  he  Senate  Tor  ilircc  .vear^. 
voting  on  inan.v  iniportaiil  measures,  tlic  .Senate 
has  just  di.scovcrerl  that  William  Lorimer.  of  Illi- 
nois, was  never  a  member  of  that  borj.v.  ))ccausi'  of 
irretiiiUir  election  methods.  Mr.  LoriuKT  det'lares 
ho  is  an  innocent  victim  of  high  political  inlriKia-rs. 
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PROTECTED  CRIME   IN   NEW  YORK 

THE  MURDEIl  of  a  professional  gainhliug-housi-  keniHT 
in  front  of  a  hotel  on  a  brilliantly  lighted  street  in  New- 
York  brings  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city  face  to  face 
with  the  old  question  of  police  graft  and  protection  of  crime. 
Certain  dailies  go  so  far  as  to  declare  bluntly  that  Ro.senthnl 
wa.s  murdered  not  merely  with  the  conni\ance  or  acquiescence 
of  the  police  force,  but  a<jtually  through  the  deliberate  and  care- 
fully planned  action  of 
the  police  "sj'stem." 
Statements  of  this  .sort 
attributed  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Xew 
York  County  were  a1 
once  denied  by  liim. 
Mr.  Whitman  does, 
liowe\er,  sum  up  the 
situation  with  admirable 
brevity-,  leaving  readers^ 
of  his  statement  to  make 
I  heir  own  inferences.  He 
says,  in  a  h'tter  to  Police 
( 'ommissioner  W  a  1  d  o  , 
which  was  giv<'n  to  the 
jiress : 

■  First,  Herman  ]{o.s«n- 
tlial  charged  that  he  had 
Ix'cn  forced  into  a  ))art- 
iici-ship  with  a  police 
lieutenant,  and  that 
other  gamblers  were  in  a 
similar  .situation.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  t«'s- 
tify  on  this  subject  and 
to  give  details  and  names 
he  wasmurdered  ])ubli('ly 

— dramatically 

"Second:  The  nun-- 
derers  of  Hernuiii  Ro- 
senthal  got   away  from 

seven  policemen  who  were  vi-ry  close  to  the  .''cene  of  the  crime, 

and  who  obtained  no  evidence  whatever." 

The.se  l)eing  the  facts,  it  seems  to  papers  like  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post,  Evening  Mail,  and  Tribune  that  there  are  Init 
two  inferences  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  crime. 
To  quote  the  Tribune  editorial: 

"  P'iither  agents  of  the  gamblers  or  agents  of  their  police  allies 
killed  the  informer,  Rosenthal.  Both  had  reasons  for  fearing 
the  consequences  of  further  revelations  bj^  him,  the  police 
l)robably  more  reasons  than  the  gamblers,  who  are  used  to 
arrests,  raids,  and  the  tem])orary  closing  of  their  places,  which 
was  the  utmost  that  was  likely  to  occur  to  them  as  a  result  of 
anything  that  the  infornu-r  might  have  told.  It  is  for  the  polii  <? 
to  dear  their  skirts  of  the  crime.  If  they  do  not,  the  ])eople 
will  always  believe^  that  the  job  was  done*  to  protect  a  police  riiig 
that  collects  prote<'tion-numey  from  the  vicious  and  the 
criminal 

"If  either  gamblers  <u-  members  of  the  i)olic4'  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  or  incite  nuu'der  in  onh-r  to  save  themselves  from 
exposure,  then  atrocious  conditions  must  exist  which  they  are 
trying  to  keej)  under  cover  l>y  slaying  one  informer  and  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  other  ])()ssible  informers." 

Whether  it  was  the  i)olice  or  the  gamblers  that  did  it,  observes 
the  Socialist  Xew  York  Call,  "it  is  the  .sanu'  thing.  Both  are 
parts  of  the  'system,'  and  both  will  l)e  benefited  by  the  murd(>r." 
The  .same  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  "system,"  and  in  its  guilt 
in  this  iiuirder,  is  shown  by  the  Xew  York  I'rens,  Brooklyn 
iStandani-Union,  and  other  |)ai)ers.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
language  appears  on  the  j-ditorial  page  of  the  Xew  York  Worhl, 
where  we  read : 


HEn.\iA.v  hosenthm.. 

The  professional  Kunililcr  wlio  was 
killed  a,s  ho  wa.s  .about  to  make  revela- 
tions concerning  police  blackmail. 


"Herman  Rosenthal  was  murdered  in  (?old  blood  by  the 
Sy.stem. 

"The  System  is  a  partnership  between  the  police  of  New  York 
City  and  the  criminals  of  New  York  City 

"The  System  murdered  Herman  Rosenthal  because  he  threat- 
ened to  expose  it  and  had  begun  to  expose  it." 

The  "system,"  continues  Tht  World,  is  more  powerful  than 
Tammany  Hall,  "the  political  organization  that  brought  it 
into  being."  City  administration  after  city  administration  has 
l)een     wTecked      bv      it. 


I>I«TKICT  ATTOK.XEY   WHITMAN, 

Who  points  out  to  the  police  the  de- 
sirability of  elearins  themselves  of 
contiivaiicc  in  the  Rosenthal  murder. 


while  mayor  after  mayor 
and  police  commissioner 
after  police  commis- 
sioner have  tried  in  \aiu 
to  subdue  it.  .Vnd,  in 
The  World'--i  opinion, 
"the  System  will  remain 
imtil  a  corrupt  city  po- 
lice department  is  legis- 
lated out  of  existence 
and'  a  State  police  is 
««stablished  tmder  the 
djiyect  authority  of  the 
Governor." 

Police  Commis.sioner 
Waldt).  however,  pro- 
tests against  the  attacks 
upon  th(>  reputation  of 
t  he  police  force,  espe- 
cially since  "under  the 
present  organization  of 
the  department  less  than 
loO  men  have  any  con- 
nection whatsoever  witli 
the  enforcement  of  gam- 
bling-laws, leaving  over 
1(),(H)()  nu>mbers  free 
from  suspicion  of  con- 
nection with  gamblers." 

A  warm  defense  of  the  police  force  ai)i)ears  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  calling  for  fair  play,  and  remarking  that  "every 
tinu'  anything  .similar  to  the  Rosenthal  case  bobs  to  the  surfac(> 
in  Xew  York,  the  press  and  public  alike,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
immediati'ly  start  out  on  the  warpath  and  make  a  target  of  the 
Polic(^  Departnient."  "  E  Aery  body  knows."  a<'cording  to  this 
authority,  thai  the  shooting  "  was  instigated  and  carried  out  by  a 
cli(}ue' of  hostile  gamblers.     Tin  Sun  can  not  discover  anything 

"to  iiulicate  the  existence  of  any  wide-spread  or  sj'stematic 
corrtij)ti()n  among  the  police  such  as  would  make  the  force 
generally  a.  band  leagued  together  for  the  promotion  of  gambling 
and  the  protection  of  gamblers.  There  is  no  CamoiTa  in  the 
Xew  York  i)olice." 

Outside  Xew  \ Ork  we  find  the  Washington  Star  testifying 
to  a  "general  b«>li(>f"  that  "  the  gambler's  death  was  permitted, 
if  not  actually  (Uci-eed,  by  the  police  themselves."  The  nearby 
Jersey  City  Joiirnat  bears  witness  that  the  i)olice  "system"  in 
Xew  York  "has  existed  time  out  of  mind."  The  Baltimore  Sun 
even  deems  such  a  state  of  things  inevitable: 

"  In  a  city  of  fi\ c  million  inhabitants  ruled  by  a  ruthless  political 
machine  which  livi-s  on  public  plunder,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
))rofessional  politicians  who  exist  on  organized  graft  should  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  criminal  classes  of  the  underworld." 

While  the  discussion  goes  on,  the  Xew  York  Police  Depart- 
nn-nt,  the  District  Attorney's  oflice,  the  Mayor,  and  private 
detectives  hired  by  citi/.ens  are  ai)parently  sparing  no  efl'ort 
to  capture  the  murderers  and  lay  bare  the  mystery  behind  the 
Rosenthal  murder. 
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THE     POLITICAL  STORK. 

— C?offman  in  the  New  York  Journal. 


LOST  IN  THE  WOODS. 

— Bowers  in  tht-  Jersey  City  Journal. 


APPARITIONS 


PURGING   EXPRESS  ABUSES 

EVERY  HOME,  remarks  one  editorial  observer,  will  feel 
the  good  effect  of  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  sweeping  reductions  and  regulation  of 
express  rates,  and  Commissioner  Franklin  K.  Lane,  who  has 
directed  the  three-years'  investigation,  is  himself  of  the  opinion 
that  the  conclusions  reached  constitute  a  long  step  toward  the 
solution  of  the  cost-of-living  problem.  Two  features  of  the 
report  are  picked  by  the  press  having  direct  bearing  upon  this 
point.  In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  proportional  reduction 
of  rates  proposed  is  on  small  packages,  such  as  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  most  likely  to  send  or  receive.  The  burden  of  expense, 
says  the  New  York  Sun,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  investi- 
gators, has  been  shifted  "from  the  small  package  and  placed  on 
the  heavier,  it  haAing  been  developed  that  it  was  the  practise 
of  the  companies  to  load  up  the  small  packages  with  all  the 
charges  that  the  traffic  could  bear."  And  figures  are  given,  we 
read  further,  showing  "that  last  year  the  express  companies 
carried  about  ten  packages  for  every  family  in  the  United 
States,"  a  proof  "that  express  rates,  more  than  freight  rates, 
vitally  concern  the  ordinary  householder."  These  reforms  also 
directly  affect  the  cost  of  living,  say  several  papers,  by  bringing 
the  producer  and  consumer  nearer  together.  We  are  told  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  for  instance,  that  the  new  rates, 
among  other  things,  "will  enable  the  housekeeper  to  draw 
directly  upon  the  farm  for  food  supplies,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer  and  the  consumer." 

As  a  result  of  this,  "the  most  thorough,  the  most  needed,  and 
the  most  useful"  investigation  ever  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  according  to  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  sweeping  reductions  are  made  in  express  rates,  and 
drastic  changes  in  express  practises.  All  was  done  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  companies,  which  announce  an  immediate 
compliance  with  the  orders  to  mend  their  ways,  but  will  protest, 
at  a  hearing  on  October  9,  the  proposition  to  reduce  their  re- 
ceipts. Most  of  the  papers,  however,  are  incUned  to  think  that 
the  express  people  will  accept  the  rate  reduction  when  the  time 
comes,  in  view  of  the  popular  demand  for  a  parcel-post  and  the 


possible  added  profits  in  the  giowtli  of  a  low-rate  small-package 
business. 

The  rate  reductions  average  15  per  cent.,  and  on  lighter  parcels 
from  20  to  30  per  cent.  No  less  important  is  the  establishment 
of  a  simjjler  and  more  scientific  method  of  fi.xing  these  rates. 
The  country  is  to  be  divided  into  "blocks"  appro.ximately  fifty 
miles  square.  Rates  from  all  express  stations  witliin  one  block 
are  the  same  to  all  those  in  any  other  given  block.  Thus,  instead 
of  000,000,000  rates  between  35,000  express  stations,  there  will 
be  830  rates  between  950  blocks.  This,  thinks  the  Commission, 
"will  avoid  the  great  body  of  complaints  arising  out  of  under- 
charges and  overcharges,  the  present  method  of  stating  rates 
being  so  confusing  that  not  even  the  express  agents  are  abl(>  to 
discover  the  lawful  rate  between  two  points."  A  new  classifica- 
tion of  traffic  is  ordered  and  discrimination  in  favor  of  large 
shippers  is  provided  against.  "Express  carriers  must  unite  in 
direct  through  routes,  reaching  all  cities  and  towns  accessible 
to  each  other  by  the  shortest  route  mea.sured  in  time."  A 
"precise  statement"  must  be  "published  and  filed  showing  the 
terminal  service  that  is  given  at  local  stations."  This,  it  is 
generally  thought,  will  tend  to  a  multiphcation  and  extensioii 
of  local  wagon  ilelivery  service. 

Perhaps  the  most  welcome  of  all  the  devices  proposed,  remarks 
the  New  York  Sun,  is  the  one  designed  to  prevent  double  collec- 
tions.   It  is  thus  desc'ribed  briefly  in  the  course  of  the  report: 

"To  avoid  prosecutions  for  illegal  overcharges  it  is  essential 
that  double  charg«>s  shall  cease,  and  to  this  end  a  system  of 
labels  is  herein  prescribed — a  yellow  label  wliich  shows  that  the 
charges  have  been  paid;  a  white  label  when  the  charges  have 
not  been  paid,  and  if  no  label  is  carried  on  the  package  it  must 
be  delivered  without  charges  and  the  error  later  coiTected." 

Another  "petty  source  of  irritation"  to  which  The  Sun  calls 
attention  "has  been  the  difficulty  of  collecting  claims  for  loss 
and  damage."     Now, 

"Mr.  Lane  proposes  that  a  claim  must  be  dispo.sed  of  within 
.six  months.  Thus,  a  claim  against  an  express  company  will  no 
longer  remain  a  family  heirloom,  to  be  handed  on  from  generation 
to  generation." 

An  idea  of  the  sweeping  nature  of  th*^  rate  reductions  ordered 
may  be  had  by  a- glance  at  a  table  compiled  by  the  Commission 
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^liovviiitr  the  lU'W  latrs  Ix-twt'eu  thr  zoni'  ol"  which  New  York 
Citv  is  tlir  cfiittT,  and  a  luimber  of  other  cities.  We  repriiil 
jiurt  of  it,  as  il  }»|)|)eare(l  in  llic  Xew  V»)rk  papers: 

liclMi-cn  .N'l'tt   York. 
\.  v..  and 

I'liiliiilclpliiii.  Pa  Prcscnl 

Pi'oposcd 

WHsliiinrioii.   1).  ('  Present 

Proposed 

New  Orieim^.  l-!i Preseni 

Proposed 

ChlciiKo.  Ill Preseni 

Proposed 

San  Kraneiseo.  Ciil  J'resent 

Proposed 

I)en\ej-.  Colo  Present 

Proposed 

MosiDii.   Miis^  Present 

Propo.sed 

'l'lii.-<  <iccisiun  of  I  he  liilerstate  Commerce  ( 'ommission  is,  iii  the 
o|)ini()n  of  the  Newark  Xews. 
much  more  than  an  orth-r  for 
rat<  reduction  and  imi)rovement 
in  (express  service.  Accordinir 
to  Thr  Xiir  .■ 

■  It  marks  a  lonK  forward 
step  in  tile  n-fjiilation  of  a  trans- 
portation enterprise  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  further  profj- 
ress  toward  the  satisfactory 
control  of  interstate  enterprises 
in  other  fields. 

"Tliose  who  ha\f  protested 
atrainst  the  extension  of  the 
fiovernment  refinlalion  over 
trade,  on  the  {jround  that  no 
commission  could  be  competent 
to  master  the  threat  detail  of 
private  business,  are  here  con- 
fronted with  a  praetical  demon- 
.-tration  a;;:ainsl    them." 


if  ^v  msf  ■■:■:■- . 


■<^^/-  \ 


Tlio  it  adds  its  word  of  praise, 
the  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor  \entures  to  say  that 
the  express  report  "will  prob- 
ably fall  short  of  beintj  ])o]ni- 
larly  accei)ted   as  a   solution  of 

the  i)roblem."  The  only  final  solution,  believe  papers  like  the 
Indianapolis  Newts,  Philadelj)hia  Telegraph,  and  Cleveland  Fluin 
Dealer,  is  the  esta])lishment  of  a  parcel-i)ost ,  the  one  plan,  as  the 
Washintrton  Times  views  it,  which  "will  i)rovide  the  real  .scope 
that  is  needed  if  cheaper  trans])ort  of  small  parcels  is  to  reduce 
li\inj;  costs."  This  system,  ])redicts  the  New  York  Evening 
W'orlil.  "is  now  bound  to  come  and  to  come  (juickly."  And  it 
adds  that,  becau.se  the  exi)ress  eonvi)anies  know  it,  their  protests 
ajjainst  the  new  rates  "are  likely  to  be  only  formal."  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  the  New  "S'ork  Trit>nne  that  they  should  be  scry 
il\iu\  that  "'they  are  merely  reciiiired  to  cut  their  tinrea.sonable 
rates  and  set  their  houses  in  order  rather  than  fact-  the 
coni|)et  il  ion  of  a  |)arcrl-|)ost ." 

The    |)ostponenu'nt    of     the    earrxinfj-oiil    of     the    i)arcel-post 
scheme,    wliicli   some  .see  as  an   unwelcome  conse(|ueiice   of  this 


rate  reduction,  is  not  altogether  displeasing  to  the  Springfield 
lie  publican,  which  remarks: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Post-offi(;e  is 
not  yet  managed  so  economic-ally  and  efficiently  as  it  should  be. 
there  is  r«'ason  to  welcome  as  a  substitute  for  the  parcel-post 
the  strict  go\ crnment  regulation  of  the  express-company  busi- 
ness. The  combinatitm  of  i)rivate  management  and  the  effective 
super\ision  of  such  a  body  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  be  the  best  practical  solution  of  the  problem  for 
some  time  to  come." 

I 

Criticisms  of  the  report  do  not  include  any  justitioation  of  the 
past  nu'thods  of  the  express  companies.  The  New  York  Press 
is  thankful  for  the  relief,  but  thinks  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  failed  to  find  any  scientific  basis  for  its  rate- 
fixing,  that  it  has  simply  been 
guessing,  and  that  "its  guess- 
work is  \ery  bad."  Moreover, 
it  adds,  •'there  ought  to  be  no 
guessing  anyway  about  a  busi- 
ness which  so  vastly  and  vitally 
affects  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States."  The  Milwaukee 
Free  Press,  calling  attention  to 
theclo.sely  interwoven  "intercor- 
porate relations"  among  the 
companies,  wonders  that  no  dis- 
solution was  ordered.  "The 
Commission,"  it  says,  "does  not 
suggest  a  restoration  of  com- 
petitive conditions;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  reforms  which  it  or- 
ders to  be  instituted  can  not  fail 
of  perpetuating  the  relations  al- 
ready effected  and  of  preparing 
the  way  for  an  e\'en  greater 
merging  of  interests."  The  "a 
radical  change  of  conditions  and 
methods"  in  the  express  business 
was  obviously  needed,  the  Brook- 
1\  n  Standard-Union  can  not  bring  itself  to  approve  the  remedies 
ordered  by  Commissioner  Lane — 

"To  prescribe  the  color  of  labels  and  penalize  the  company,  of 
w  hose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  one  might  make  a  mis- 
take, for  using  the  wroi\g  one,  and  to  'doubly  cross"  the  country 
into  a  vast  checkerboard  of  950  })locks,  oO  miles  square,  uj^on 
which  to  establish  rates,  seems  to  come  ])retty  near  that  paternal- 
ism which  is  tyranny,  or  that  socialism  which  maybe  worse.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  very  w^ide  extension  of  the  powers  hitherto 
exerci.sed  by  the  Ciov(>rnment.  If  this  is  to  go  on,  who  can  predict 
when  telegraphs.  telei)hones,  new^spapers,  street  railways,  auto- 
mobiles, and  many  otlicT  of  the  imiK-rative  necessities  of  life  n<ay 
not  fall  nndir  like  restraint  and  jurisdiction,  and  if  the  CJovern- 
ment  is  going  into  the  business  of  establishing  prices,  why  not 
])egin  with  that  of  milk  and  eggs.  as>  suggest «>d  at  Oyster  Bay.  and 
let  things  down  to  the  reach  of  the  common  man.  and  the  com- 
mon purse?  M(n-eover,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  arbitrary 
checkerboard  schedule  of  rates  will  work  at  all  well  in  practise." 


\ 


Ct'TTINC;   ANOTHKK   MELON. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


.Sv(i\Moi«K  is  a|>|>Hreiitly  t;(>ing  to  sag  mori'  and  more. — New  York  Sun. 

Italy  is  not  so  dllTerenI  'flie  Caniorrists  lia\c  appeal(>(l  tlieir  eases. — 
Chieiifji)   .\rirs. 

Thk  (irei'ks  art'  eiot  starring  in  tlie  <»l.\inpie  games,  but  tltey  sliine  in 
.\inericn.      Cnlumhiu  Stair. 

WwriNii  to  vole  Is  llie  old  feminine  instinct.  Il  would  l)e  a  I'eallier 
in  her  hut.      I'hiladvlphia  Sorlh  .Xtnerican. 

Thk  Carnegie  |)ensi()n  board  has  lost  the  ehanee  to  gi'ub-slaki'  a  Presi- 
dential Candida le.      Hinnimiluiiii  .\(i)-IIirat(l. 

It  pn)bably  Kiino'l/.es  Colonel  |{oos(>velt  ver>  much  that  the  Americans 
<"au  do  .so  well  in  Ibe  <)1.\  inpie  games  niuler  this  Adininihlration. — Cotunibus 
Ohio  Slalf  Journal. 


Mk.  Rooskvklt  will  keep  on  running.  He  is  u  study  in  momentum. — 
Washington  Star. 

And  wesuppo.se  the  canu>aign  songs  will  be  wiitt«'n  b\  the  lUill  Muse. — 
Xew   York  Evening  Sun. 

Thihd-i'.vhtv  baby  is  born,  but  is  tlie  father  doing  as  well  as  cotild  be 
.  .xpected'.'  HV;//  Sinri  Journal. 

Most  of  that  "hmnidity"  wliieli  causes  so-<'alled  "heat  prostration" 
is  .sold  over  the  bar.      Chicago  Sews. 

THKf*K  mysterious  Treasury  knocks  would  indieiue  there  is  a  bad  spirit- 
in  the  Cabinet.      Philadrlphia  .\orlh  .{nifrican. 

Impoht.^nt  interviews  with  the  Wilson  girls  are  alreadj  (Towiling  Kennit 
ofT  the  front  page.  -  Cohonhus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


F  ORE 


COMMENT 


THE  PEACE  OUTLOOK 


PHOSPKCTS  OF  PKACK  in  the  Mfdit.rraii.aii  s.-rm  dark. 
The  Paris  I'rmp.s,  tlic  iiiiuistcrial  oryaii.  recently  sufjfjested 
a  couference  of  all  the  Powers  to  arrange  conditions  on 
which  they  should  propose  peace  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  or  at 
least  an  armistice.  It  ar^jued  that  both  Turkey  and  Jtaly 
would  be  benefited  by  such  an  inter\ cntion.  and  declared  that 
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THE  DISP.\TrHES  FROM  TRIPOLI. 

Each  has  the  other  nti  tlic  run. 


Diir's  Elsa.ss  (Miilhausc). 


Europe  would  show  "that  unselfish  interest"  which  "gives  her 
the  right  to  insist  that  the  two  adversaries  should  recognize  that 
she  is  now  in  a  mood  of  uncompromising  earnestness."  We 
learn  from  the  Kreulzer  Zeitiint/  (Berlin)  that  the  French  Premier. 
Mr.  Poincare,  has  been  very  active  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
proposal  of  the  Temps,  which  he  is  supposed,  in  fact,  to  have 
inspired.  For  this  i)uri)ose  he  visited  Home  and  consulted  the 
Italian  Cabinet.  The  Berlin  paper  thus  states  the  an- 
swer of  Mr.  Giolotti,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

"The  sole  condition  on  which  Italy  will  join  a  con- 
ference is  that  the  decret;  of  annexation  of  Tripf)li  be 
not  annulled.  This  would  imply  a  recognition  by 
the  Powers  of  Italy's  right  in  North  Africa.  .Mr. 
Poincare  dechned  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  sug- 
gestion, for  it  opened  up  a  delicate  question.  The 
French  Minister  declared  that  he  would  first  like  to 
know  what  the  allies  of  Italy  thought  about  it,  and 
with  the  most  innocent  air  in  the  world  advi.sed 
Rome  to  make  a  similar  claim  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Naturally  neither  the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Vffairs  at 
Vienna  nor  at  Berhn  would  exi)ect  Mr.  I'oincare  to 
take  the  initiative  in  recognizing  the  decree  of  annexa- 
tion which  France's  representative  at  Constantinople 
would  be  compelled  to  discredit.  A  section  of  the 
Italian  press  believe  that  Mr.  Poincare's  proposal  for 
a  conference  is  quite  in  favor  at  Rome  and  is  liacked 
bj'  Russia,  but  is  balked  by  the  action  of  (lermany  and 
Au.stria." 

We  read  in  the  Corrierc  (Iclla  Scrn  (Milan)  that 
certain  Turkish  journals  invite  Italy  to  follow  in 
Tripoli  the  example  of  France  in  Tunis  and  of  Eng- 
land in  Egypt,  but  the  most  imy)ortant  paper  of 
Constantinople,  the  Tnnin,  disapproves  of  a  protec- 
torate which  would  make  Turkish  so\ereignt\-  in 
North  Africa  a   mere  shadow  of  authority.       Says  the  Tanin: 

"We  declare  ourselves  utterly  opposed  to  such  an  Italian 
protectorate  in  Tripoli.  The  sovereignty  of  Turkey  must  br- 
maintained   entire  and   inviolable.      We  do  not   admit    Italy's 


right  of  coiupiest  and  not  until  the  in\aders  have  actually  and 
efTectivel\  coiuiuered  the  co-intry  can  the  thought  of  a  con- 
ference be  entertainetl." 

The  Osserratorr  Hoiniinii  (iei)lores  the  \  ioU'nce  with  which 
ciTtain  sections  of  the  Italian  |)ress  ha\«'  received  the  advice 
of  tlie  leading  Frencii  newspaj)ir,  and  after  (piofing  the  Temps' 

article,    which    we   summarized    in    a    recent    issue,    the 

Vatican    oriran  remarks; 

"The  language  of  the  Tinips  on  this  point  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  calmness  and  courtesy.  Yet  the 
Italian  press  continue  to  nuike  reply  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
citenu-nt  which  re\<'als  an  utter  lack  of  that  self-pos- 
session which  governments  and  peoples  absolutely  need 
in   certain  dilTicult  and  delicate  cris<'s  of  national  lif«'." 

Itai.\ .  this  writer  goes  on  to  .say,  would  show  that  she 
is  strong  t)y  exhil)iting  a  little  more  patience  and  mod- 
eration. The  Powers  have  the  right  to  call  the  con- 
fi'rence  projxjsed   ))y   the  Temps,  and 

"It  is  self-e\i(lent  tliat  Kurcipe  has  a  right  to  ask 
of  Italy  the  acquiescence  to  this  demand.  Italy,  in- 
deed, may  claim  all  the  rights  of  a  \ictor.  but  nmst 
recollect  that  she  i)rovoke(l  the  c(jnllict  and  made  the 
lirst  attack  on  her  ad\ersarj%  .  .  .  and  it  is  through 
her  means  that  now  the  interests,  the  peace,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  have  been  exposed,  it  may  bo 
involuntarily  on  her  part,  to  serious  risks. 

"We  ha\-e  nothing  to  say  to  those  Italian  papers 
which  .seem  to  be  infected  with  a  morbid  megalomania 
and  war-fever.  They  urge  the  (Jovernment  to  continue 
in  the  path  it  has  taken  without  thought  or  reckoning  of  any 
kind.  These  papers  ojx'nly  affirm  'we  are  the  sole  judges  of  owner- 
ship in   the  conquered  islands,  for  we  are  their  conquerors.'  " 


The 
words: 


OsNi  ritiliirr     sorro^\^■ully    concludes    with     the    following 


"Such   claims,   we  confess,   fill   us   with   alarm.      Ft>r  we  fear 
that  we  are  likely  thus  to  bring  down  misfortune  and  the  gravest 


THE   LITTLE  .SOLDIERS  DILI;.MM.V. 

Italy.     "  .\fter  all  I've  done.  Turkey  only  Krins!  " 

— Rirr  'Paris;.     ' 

perils  ujxui  our  country,  which  we  love  with  a  steady  and  .serious 
constancy,  and  a  certain  section  of  the  press  plainly  show  that 
this  firm  patriotism  which  we  have  always  advocated  on  prin- 
ciph',  is  more  and  more  becoming  lost  to  them." — Travxlntions 
made  for  Thk  Litkrarv  DifJKST 
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THE     LITEliAUV     DKiKST 


Ju'y  27,  lUU 


A    FRENCH  VIEW  OF  OUR  CAMPAIGN 

THE  "WELTEK  of  nifaii  political  ambitions"  is  the  de- 
scriptioa  g:iven  by  the  London  Morning  Po.st  to  the 
"rough-and-tumble  fight,"  as  it  is  further  styled,  be- 
tween President  Taft  and  ex-I^i-esidciit  Roosevelt.  The  French 
press  in  general  appear  unable  to  elucidate  the  fine  points  of  the 
fray,  but  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  feels  compelled,  tiirough 
its  chief  editor,  Francis  Charmes,  to  give  its  readers  a  plain 
account  of  the  matter,  and  a  somewhat  incisive  comnaent  ujM)n 
it.  This  journalist  seems  to  take  up  his  pen  almost  reluctantly 
as  he  writes: 

"We  have  not,  so  far,  spok«'n  of  the  resounding  combat  which 
has  b»'en  going  on  in  the  United  States  between  Mr.  Taft,  the 
l*resident  of  the  Republic,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  .seeking  re- 
election to  that  office.  Now  that  the  first  act  of  this  astound- 
ing dnuua  has  been  closed,  and  its  sequel  and  denouement  arc 
I)n'paring,  it  is  high  time  that  our 
readers  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  tragic  circumstances.  The 
si)«'<-taclc  presented  in  tlic  I'liitcd 
Stales  is  curious,  and  tinged  with 
lurid  hues.  The  political  manners 
of  that  Republic  are  not  oiil>-  as- 
{onishing  to  us,  they  are  positively 
shocking.  While  our  politics  ari' 
.sometimes  stormy,  a  staiul-up 
prize-hght,  such  as  Messrs.  Taft 
and  Roosevelt  are  having,  would 
be  impossible  here.  At  the  worst, 
some  parallel  to  it  might  l)e  found 
in  a  local  village  election.  But 
when  with  us  the  struggle  stretches 
to  the  circumference  of  a  naiional 
competition  it  rises  in  tone;  v\e  do 
not,  in  France,  see  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Repubhc 
l)an<ly  terms  of  vituperation  which 
remind  one  of  the  gods  of  Homer 
or  the  cab-drivers  of  the  city." 


land  it  formerly  was.  any  more  than  Roosevelt  now  can  be  the 
Roosevelt  of  yore.  Many  columns  of  the  temple,  hitherto  held 
to  be  solid,  will  turn  out  to  be  broken ;  many  things  hitherto  held 
to  be  consecrated  to  liberty  will  be  made  abominable;  some 
hallowed  principles  will  be  discarded  forever.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  not  only  in  America  that  we  have  witnessed  similar  trans- 
formations."—  Tratislntinn  made  for  The    Literary    Digest. 


THEIK  PRESTIGE  IS 


BREAKINO   DOWN. 

— Amsterdammer. 


The  blame,  says  Mr.  Charmes, 
largely  lies  with  the  method  of  electing  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
France  has  the  advantage  in  her  method,  he  thinks: 

'■  Happily,  our  institutions  do  not  expose  us  to  the  disgrace  of 
these  incidents.  Our  method  of  electing  a  president  of  the 
French  Republic  is  indeed  criticized.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
uaiTow.  _  But  on  comparing  it  with  the  American  .system  we 
are  (piite  r(>ady  to  overlook  its  imperfections.  Since  1871,  we 
may  say,  without  counting  in  Mr.  Thiers,  who  was  elected  by 
the  National  Assembly,  we  have  had  seven  presidential  elec- 
tions. They  have  all  gone  off  amid  perfect  order,  without  long 
intrigues  or  passionate  quarrels,  and  not  a  word  uttered  in  bad 
taste  has  been  spoken  publicly  or  jjrivately  with  regard  to  the 
candidates  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  courtesy  and  decency 
befitting  such  a  transaction  have  be(>n  strictlj''  maintained.  The 
constitution  of  1S75  was  well  inspired  in  the  method  it  prescribed 
for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Republic." 

This  writer  then  compares  Taft  and  Roosevelt.  The  former 
is  not  "naturally  a  fighter,"  we  read,  "he  still  preserves  his  char- 
acter as  an  o.x-judge,  and  does  not  possess  the  intensity,  the 
verve,  the  dashing  fury  of  Mr.  Roo.sevelt,"  who  shows  "a  vio- 
lence tliat  is  unscrui)ulous."  While  Taft  has  "recriminated  to 
the  best  of  his  power,"  his  adversary  has  so  acted  as  to  sink  in  the 
estimation  of  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  who 
declares: 

"It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  Roosevelt  of  a  while  ago. 
While  we  admire  his  indomitable  energy,  we  are  compelled  to 
ask  whether  he  is  not  more  harmful  than  useful  to  his  country. 
Mis  distorted  countenance  reflects  that  of  other  historic  orators, 
who  li^ve  pass(>d  along  the  stag(>  with  frantic  power,  ending  in 
tragedy.  The  rumbling  thunder  of  coming  revolution  is  in  his 
voice.., 

"His  electoral  cani|)aign  will  i)rove  an  imiwrtant  ei)isode  in 
the  evolution  of  the  United  States,  which  will  no  longer  be  the 


MORE  AND  BETTER  EGYPTIAN  COTTON 

IORD  KITCHENER  has  not  been  quite  a  year  at  the 
helm  of  Egyptian  affairs,  but  it  appears  that  already  he 
-*  has  been  able  to  execute  many  reforms  which,  bj'  in- 
creasing the  annual  output  of  cotton  and  bettering  its  quality, 
will  at  the  same  time  improve  the  lot  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry 
and  prove  "most  beneficial  to  the  .  .  .  Lancashire  spinners." 
It  seems  that  British   mill-owners  for  years   "have   been   loud 

in  their  demand  that  Egyptian 
authorities  should  intervene"  in 
this  matter,  but  neither  Lord 
Cromer  nor  the  late  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst,  during  their  terms  of  office 
as  head  of  the  Occupation,  could 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  English 
manufacturers,  and  the  task  was 
reserved  for  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
tum. Kitchener  has  performed 
the  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
people,  one  of  whom  paj's  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  his  accomplishment 
in  this  direction  in  The  Pioneer 
(Allahabad,  India),  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  semiofficial  organ 
of  the  British-Indian  Government, 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  English 
merchant  community  in  the  East, 
and  therefore  a  high  authority  in 
matters  such  as  these.  The  methods  that  the  new  Consul- 
General  has  adopted  to  stimulate  cotton  growth  in  Egj-pt, 
according  to  this  writer,  are: 

"In  the  first  place,  it  was  decided  to  distribute  cotton-seed 
to  the  cultivators.  The  latter  have  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  purchase  their  seed  either  from  the  ginners  or  from  ordinary 
merchants.  As  the  'fellah'  is  remarkable  for  his  lack  of  fore- 
sight, he  invariably  dealt  with  the  merchant,  for  the  ginners, 
while  they  supplied  good  seed,  had  to  do  so  at  a  high  price. 
The  merchants,  however,  pandering  to  the  peculiar  mentality 
of  the  native  cultivator,  who  placed  cheapness  before  quality, 
always  contrived  to  attract  him  by  the  comparatively  low  price 
or  by  the  easy  terms  of  payment  offered.  Katurally,  the  mer- 
chants compensated  by  giving  either  an  inferior  variety  or  a 
mixt  quality.  As  a  result,  we  have  run  a  great  risk  of  seeing 
the  cotton  crop  suffer  verj^  serious  deterioration,  and  as  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country  depends  on  the  high  standard 
being  maintained,  the  Government  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  for  intervention.  So  the  'fellaheen'  have  been  offered 
good  cotton-seed  of  every  variety  at  very  low  prices  and  on 
very  easy  terms,  and  since  this  innovation  completely  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  unscrupulous  seed  merchants, 
the  result  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  cultivators,  the  country, 
and  to  the  Lancashire  si)inners,  who  have  been  loud  in  their 
demand  that  the  Egyptian  authorities  should  intervene.  The 
effect  should  make  itself  manifest  in  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  present  crop." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  reforms  inaugurated,  the  others  being 
outlined  as  follows: 

"In  addition.  Lord  Kitchener  has  arranged  for  official  weigh- 
ing stations  to  be  set  up  in  the  villages,  and  for  the  daily  cotton 
prices  to  be  telegrai)hed  from  Minet  el-Bassal,  the  Alexandria 
cotton  exchang(\  and  jiosted  up  at  the  Mudirias  (schools)  and 
Markazes    (district    courts).      It    is    difficult    to    conceive   any 
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nu'asuro  of  more  beneficial  efTeel  to  the  poor,  misled  •fellali.' 
[{arely  does  the  ordinary  cultivator  K«'t  PJii'l  fur  the  full  weifjhl 
of  his  cotton.  Ho  has  a  vajjue  idea  of  what  a  'canter'  (100  lbs.) 
should  be,  but  he  has  no  means  of  clu'ckintr  the  total  weifrht, 
and  the  dealer  takes  full  advantajre  of  his  ifjnorance  and  his 
credulity.  Now  he  can  take  his  cotton  to  the  government 
weigher  and  the  dealer  is  forced  to  ju-cept  the  latter's  certificate 
or  go  without  the  cotton,  which,  as  he  has  already  oontnu-ted 
to  purchase  it,  he  can  not  do,  since  the  practise  in  Egypt  is  for 
the  cultivator  to  agree  to  sell  his  crop  to  the  dealer — the  con- 
tract is  often  made  befor«»  the  seed  has  sprouted — at  so  many 
dollars  or  piastres  below  the  official  rate  of  the  day  on  which 
he  delivers  it  to  the  dealer.  As  the  'fellah'  has  no  means  of 
knowing  exactly  what  the  ruling  rate  is,  he  is  invariably  swindled, 
and  it  is  to  help  him  in  this  respect  thai  Lord  Kitchener  has 
decided  to  give  him,  at  his  doorstep  .so  to  speak,  the  official 
quotation  direct  from  the  Cotton  P^xchange." 


HARD  TIMES   IN  JAPAN 

JAPAN  will  surpass  America  in  the  number  of  super-dread- 
noughts in  her  Navy  in  a  few  years  if  her  ambitious  naval 
program  is  carried  out,  but  it  Avill  be  hI  the  expen.se  of  a 
heavy  additional  load  of  taxation  on  an  already  overta.xed 
people.  In  reading  the  curr<>nt  issues  of  Japanese  newsjiaixTs 
one  thing  which  repeatedly  arrests  attention  is  the  .serious  con- 
cern %vith  which  the  editors  are  discussing  the  remedy  for  th«' 
high  price  of  rice.  Not  a  few  journals  ha^'e  been  publishing 
series  of  articles  narrkting  how  the  masses  are  suffering  from  the 
unprecedented  advance  in  the  price  of  this  staple  foodslutf. 
The  Yorodzu  (Tokyo),  for  one,  tells  us  how  some  children  are 
obliged  to  attend  schools  without  taking  any  luncheon,  and 
how  the  poor  are  cutting  their  rations—  which  wer(>  ne\  cr 
generous,  even  when  rice  was  comparatixely  cheap.  Alt  ho 
th(>  organs  of  the  Japanese  (Jov- 
ernment  are  inclined  to  make 
li  ;hl  of  such  stories,  declaring  that 
they  are  the  creation  of  sensation- 
alism or  sentimentality,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  populace  of 
Japan  are  having  exceedingly  hard 
times,  unless  such  journals  as  the 
Jiji  (Tokyo),  the  Nichi-nichi  (To- 
kyo), and  the  Asahi  (Tokyo)  are  to 
be  described  as  sensational. 

The  Japanese  Government  itself 
has  been  forced  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  miseries  entailed  b^-  the 
high  price  of  rice,  and  to  n^duce 
the  import  duty  on  foreign  rice. 
At  the  same  time,  many  Japanese 
writers  think  that  the  real  cause 
of  general  poverty  now  prevailing 
in  the  Mikado's  realm  lies  deep- 
seated,  and  can  not  be  remedied 
by  such  palliative  measures  as 
•the  temporary  reduction  or  sus- 
pension of  import  duties  on  food- 
stuffs. This  view  is  set  forth  in 
a  cold-blooded,  business-like  man- 
ner in  an  exhaustive  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Tokyo  Keizai  Zashi 
(Journal  of  Economics).  Accord- 
ing to  this  article,  the  total  in- 
come of  the  entire  Japanese  people  in  Japan  proper  is  ?l,13:i,- 
143,790,  or  about  $23  per  capita.     And  it  adds: 

"Taxes  on  this  total  income,  including  those  payable  to  the 
national  treasury  as  well  as  for  provincial  and  municipal  taxes, 
aggregate   $219.151.3S3.    or   MAO  per  capita.      Deducting  the 


taxes,  the  net  income  of  each  Japanese  amounts  to  S19  per  year, 
or  Sl..")()  a  month.  Imagine  the  lot  of  a  man  who  is  forced  to 
live  on  a  .scanty  income  of  Sl.oO  a  month!  I  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  well-to-do  pay  i)roi)ortionately  larger  taxes, 
thus  lessening  the  burden  <»f  the  poorer  classes;  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  a  nation  which  has  to  pay  as  taxes  so  much  as 
19.4  per  cent,  of  its  income  is  not  in  wholesome  state." 

As  a  remedy  the  writer  urges  a  radical  curtailment  of  public 

expenditure.     He  believes  that,  next  to  Russia,  Jaj)un  devotes 

to  public   exp«'nditure   the  largest    projjortion  of  her  national 

income.     In  support  of  this  statement,  he  presents  the  following 

table  showing  the  percentage  <»f  tin-  national  incomes  of  se\-en 

leading  Powers  used  for  Governmental  expenditures: 

Per  cent 
of  Income 

United  States  .0.')  Italy 

Great  Britain 1  .  14  Jaj)an 

Germany 1 .  34  liussia 

France  2  1  "2 

Many  circumstances  cons])ire  to  bring  about  the  present 
linancial  and  business  depres.'ion  in  Jai)an,  but  at  the  root  of 
it  all,  the  writer  believes,  is  the  oppn-ssion  of  heavy  taxatipn. 
Without  api)lying  the  ax  to  the  root,  he  argues,  it  is  useless  to 
strive  lo  find  the  way  out  of  this  emburrassing  situation. 
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Phesident  T.\ft  (Coiiduflor 
You  can't  go  on  this  train." 
Colonel  Roosevelt — "Well 


ARGENTINE  REMEDIES  FOR  THE  HIGH 
COST  OF   LIVING 

THE  BIG  NATIONS  are  not  the  only  ones  suffering 
from  the  <'nhanced  expense  of  existence,  tho  they  have 
been  complaining  the  loudest  about  it.  South  America 
now  joins  the  chorus,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  prodtictixc  lands  on   the  globe  in    proportion 

to  its  population,  is  bitterly  f<'el- 
ing  the  universal  pinch.  The 
Aryailina  (Buenos  Ayres)  has 
.some  suggestions  for  relieving  the 
.situation  which  maj'  have  their 
lesson  for  us.  First  it  examines 
the  causes  of  the  trouble,  and  finds 
them  strang<'ly  like  what  our  edi- 
tors and  statesmen  have  discovered 
here.  The  extravagance  of  the 
newly  rich,  the  e.xactions  of  a  high 
tariff,  and  the  Government's  in- 
difference to  the  needs  of  the  people 
;irc  the  three  main  iniquities,  in 
the  view  of  the  Argentina.  This 
paragraph  reads  like  some»  of  our 
American  <'oniinents  on  conditions 
in  this  country: 

"In  our  rapidly  progressing 
country  many  of  the  inhabitants 
haAc  been  stized  with  a  delirious 
passion  for  grandeur.  You  hear 
of  nothing  but  vast  business  un- 
dertakings residting  in  imnietise 
I)rofits.  Dazzled  by  the  sjjectaclc 
of  poor  men  rapidly  becoming  rich, 
every  one  l)elieves  himself  destined 
to  soar  aloft  and  seize  the  ver\ 
stars,  forgetful  of  the  soil  beneath 
his  feet. 

"  This  is  the  only  way  to  explain 
the  reckless  spirit  of  extrava- 
gance Avhicli  reigns  in  Argentina  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in 
the  lowest  classes.  Yet  few  dare  to  speak  of  destitution  in 
this  land,  preferring  to  brag  that  a  higher  per  cent,  make 
fortunes  here  than  in  any  other  countrj'.  They  even  deny 
that  any  poverty  exists  in  Argentina.  The  wealth  of  the  i)ar- 
venus  has  been  the  veil,   the  sen  <  ii.  which  seems  to  hide  with 


AMENITIES. 

of  the  White  Hou.se  Express) — 

.  if  I  eani.  you  shan't." 

-Punch  (London). 
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GERMANY'S   PEACEFUL   INTENTIONS 


Th»'  (Joveiniiunt  shuts  its  eyes  to  tlif  nifasiircs  tak«-ii  l>y 
traders  and  importers  to  enrich  themselves  more  and  more  wliile 
the  rights  of  the  laborers,  the  emi)loyees,  are  in\-ade(!.  and  heavy 
priees  imposed  at  will  upon  the  common  nec»'ssities  of  life.  The 
various  municipalities  mu-^t  now  intervene  to  i)rovide  better, 
cheaper  dwellings  foi"  'he  poor  in  llie  first  place;  lience  we  read 
that  in  the  caitilal  and  in  eacji  iiii|)ortaiit  city — 

'"Sanitary  houses  for  the  f)oor  must  he  provided  by  the  munici- 
pality at  a  minimum  rent.  This  is  most  urtjeiit.  If  the  central 
(lovernment  once  takes  the  iintiative  in  this  matter  the  example 
will  !)(•  followed  throufjliout  1  lie  country." 

This  new  housinj^  of  the  poor,  a  distinctly  Socialistic  move- 
ment, (luite  in  accord  with  the 
Socialistic  antecedents  of  .\ry;en- 
tina,  must  be  followed  up  with  a 
greater  or  less  defjrre*'  of  free 
trade.     As  we  read:    . 

■"There  must  also  be  a  lovcr- 
inK  or  abolition  of  the  tax  or 
tariff  on  all  articles,  whether  im- 
ported or  not,  of  primal  necessity. 
In  the  country  and  villaj^es,  as  the 
(Joverument  reserves  certain  lauds 
for  the  Church  or  public  oifices, 
a  certain  territory  oufjht  to  be 
reserved  for  free  farms.  War 
without  quarter  must  be  waged 
against  huge  estates,  and  land- 
grabbers  who  would  monopolize 
the  soil.  Small  proprietorship 
must  be  promoted.  In  this  way 
those  who  work  the  land  will  be 
directly  fa\'ored  in  receiving  the 
fruits  of  it,  while  the  land-grab- 
bf^rs  will  find  themselves  compelled 
to  use  their  surplus  cai)ital  in  some 
other  way,  thereby  fostering  the 
industries." 

Small  l)anks  and  cooperative 
stores  are  also  advocated.  ' '  Every 
means  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  agricultural  worker  against 
the  allurements  of  the  city.  If 
he  emigrates  thither  he  only  aug- 
ments the  destitute  class,  and    his 

])rodiiction  is  kept  from  passing  immt'diately  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  through  the  wiles  of  the  speculator."  Above 
all  tilings,  Argentina  must  not  export  her  food  products.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government — 

"'to  limit  the  c.xijortat  ion  of  cereals  and  meats,  beef  and  mutton. 
At  the  same  time  the  maximum  and  minimum  price  of  such 
commodities  must  be  set  l)y  the  authorities.  Th(>  number  of 
middlemen  and  commission  merchants  must  be  limited,  and  «>ach 
of  them  licen.sed  by  the  (lovernment.  The  number  of  this  class 
of  merchants  has  increased  amazingly  in  these  latter  times,  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  consum[>tion.  .\  tax  must  be  imposed  upon  all  transac- 
tions in  such  artii'les,  .so  as  to  make  sj)eculati()n  less  frecjuent. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  it  is  useless  for  Argentina  to 
raise  great  armies,  poweiful  fleets,  to  boast  of  our  growing  export 
trade,  our  i)oj)ulous  cities,  while  mau\  of  our  |)eople  are  being 
half  starved,  while  the.\  live  in  un.sanitary  houses,  while  our 
race  is  in  constant  danger  of  degenerating  in  ph_\'sic;d  and  mental 
heullh. 

"Our  country  is  new  and  great,  destined  to  make  vast 
progress  among  th*-  nations.  It  is  all  the  more  necessar.v  that 
we  should  take  every  opj)ort4inily  to  avoid  those  economic 
calttclj-sms  which  we  have  witnessed  in  othep  quarters  of  the 
glol)e.  cataclysms  which  have  always  re.<?ifrted  in  th«'  most 
liorril)le     bloodshed."        'rnmsliilion     iintilt    for    Thk     LirKUAKV 
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WILLIAM  LOVES    PUNS. 

"  I  don't  know  about  France  occupying  Morocco,  but  I  know 
that  Morocco  will  occupy  France  for  some  time  to  come  yet." 

-Hire  (Paris). 


KK.M.VN  V  is  not  plotting  or  building  ships  against  Eng- 
land. She  will  not  dispute  British  supremacy  up(  n 
the  sea.  England  is  too  touchy  and  sensitive  upon  tl.is 
subject,  says  Mr.  Arthur  von  (5 winner,  in  the  Nord  und  Stid  (B(  r- 
lini.  This  writer  is  the  Pierpont  Morgan  of  (lermany,  being 
director  of  the  D«'Utsche  Bank  and  president  of  the  much- 
mooted  Bagdad  Railroad,  his  country's  great  highway  of  Orien- 
tal commerce.  He  .says  that  as  Germany  is  no  longer  merely  a 
farming  count r\.  its  foreign  commerce  requires  a  strong  navy  to 
j)rotect  it.      Vet : 

■'English  public  opinion  has  long  been  persuaded  that  the 
building  of  Germany's  fleet  has  its  only  object  in  a  meditated 
attack  upon  England.     That  sea  supremacy  is  for  Great  Britain 

a  life-and-death  question  is,  how- 
ever, as  well  understood  and  ap- 
preciated in  Germany  as  it  is  in 
England.  How  is  it  that  public 
opinion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Sea  can  not  be  convinced 
that  Germany,  too,  considers  a 
strong  fleet  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance? 

"So  long  as  the  German  Empire 
was  merely  an  agricultural  state 
it  could  do  without  a  fleet,  but 
since  it  has  become  industrial  it 
requires,  just  as  the  British  Em- 
pire does,  a  navy  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  world-wide  commerce." 

The  able  leader  of  the  National 
Liberal  Party  in  the  Reichstag,  a 
party  which  is  far  from  being 
Chauvinistic  in  its  views,  speaks 
much  in  the  same  way  in  an  arti- 
cle he  contributes  to  the  same 
review.  In  this  powerful  militar\ 
and  political  organ  Mr.  Basser- 
mann  WTites: 

"Our  naval  program  is  not  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  equal  that  of 
England.  It  is  laid  down  on  ac- 
count of  the  belief  that  as  Ger- 
many's commerce  grows  and  her 
colonial  possessions  expand,  so  the 
need  for  the  adequate  protection 
of  Germany  and  her  colonies  be- 
comes greater.  As  soon  as  })oth  peoples  realize  that(ierman\ 
has  no  wish  to  encroach  upon  England's  supremacy  at  sea. 
and  that  a  German  fleet  of  such  size  and  strength  as  is  demanded 
for  the  safety  of  German  power  and  economic  interests  is  not 
evidence  of  our  hostile  intentions  against  England,  then  we  may 
find  ground  for  an  understanding  which  it  appears  to  me  is 
drawing  n<'arer  every  day." 

The  well-known  Professor  Schieniann,  an  eminent  editor  and 
writer  on  political  and  economic  subjects,  thus  joins  in  tlu> 
chorus  of  pacific  prot(>st,  writing  in  the  .Word  mid  Slid  as  follows: 

"Germany,  next  to  Knglaud,  has  the  largest  mercantile  navy 
in  till"  world.  Our  ships  plow  every  sea;  there  is  no  coast  which 
they  do  not  touch;  no  land  (exists  in  which  there  are  no  Gernums. 
Xow  prot(M-tion,  as  is  self-evident,  must  be  j)rovide(l  for  (Jer- 
maii  commerce.  German  ships,  and  German  people.  I  b(>lieve-^ 
and  I  wish  the  English  people  to  understand  it — that  this  j)ro- 
tection  can  not  be  pro\  ided  without  a  strong  na\'>".  How  vi  ry 
(lifYerent  would  be  the  state  of  things  throughout  the  world  if 
England  and  Germany  could  only  reach  out  hands  to  each  other 
and  would  exorcise  fore\ cr  the  e\  il  specters  of  mistrust  which 
stand   in   the  wa\    of  noruud  development. 

"I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  (here  is  not, and  cannot  be, 
any  combination  of  a  political  or  iittellectual  chanu-ter  which 
would  do  more  for  the  good  of  the  world  than  (hat  of  England 
and  ( iermanv."  — 7'ro«,s7«//n//  imidc  for  Ti\K  Litkkauv    Dm  kst. 


A  STEP  TOWARD  BODILY  TRANSPARENCY 


READEIIS  of  Mr.  II.  (1.  \V(>lls'.s  ,.;irli«T  storit-s  ^vill  n- 
nicnilx'r  that  in  his  n'markuhlc  and  %v«'II-<-()iisi(lt'rc<l 
talc  of  "Tlic  hivisihlc  Man,"  the  hero  renders  hiinself 
invisible  by  makiiif;:  his  body  lurftK-tly  transparent,  and  this  he 
effects  by  causinfifall  of  its  clcrneiits  to  assume  the  same  refractive 
power  toward  lifirlit   as  that   possest  by  the  outside  air.        Once 

fjrant  the  po.ssil)ilit\  of  such  a 
thin};,  and  the  fifrotesque  ^vouders 
of  Wells's  tale  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  step  toward  this 
\  (TN  possibility  seems  to  have 
been  taken  abroad,  in  both  Frane<> 
and  (Jerinany,  and  m  the  simplest 
possible  manner — an  extension  of 
the  principle  on  which  depends 
the  translucency  of  greased  paper. 
The  French  and  German  biolo- 
gists saturate  their  preparations 
with  oil  of  the  proper  kind  and, 
presto!  they  become  so  transpar- 
ent that  their  internal  structure 
is  clearly  visible.  In  an  article  ou 
"Transparent  Anatomical  Prep- 
arations," contributed  to  La 
Nature  (Paris,  June  22),  Dr.  Al- 
fred Gradenwitz  expounds  the 
principle  and  practise  of  this 
strangely  acquired  transparency. 
He  describes  more  particularly 
the  work  of  Professor  Spalteholz 
of  Leipsic,  but  similar  methods 
have  been  developed  in  France,  in 
the  zoological  laboratory  of  Yves 
Delage,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  by 
still  another  German,  Professor 
Schultze.     Says  Dr.  Gradenwitz: 

"We  may  easily  understand 
the  progress  that  might  be  made 
by  anatomy  if  dissected  organs 
and  entire  animal  bodies  could 
be  made  transparent,  so  as  to  re- 
veal all  the  details  of  their  structures  down  to  the  configuration 
of  their  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Now  this  remarkable  result  is 
at  present  at  the  disposal  of  all. 
owing  to  a  very  simple  process. 
■■  It  is  well  known  that  part  of 
the  light  that  strikes  an  object 
penetrates  to  its  interior,  while 
the  rest  is  reflected  at  its  surface. 
The  proportion  of  reflected  light 
reaches  a  minimum  and  the 
light  that  penetrates  into  the  in- 
terior is  at  a  maximum  when  t  he 
indices  of  refraction  of  the  two 
substances  are  equal;  this  case 
thus  corresponds  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  transparency.  This  is 
why  a  plate  of  ground  glass  be- 
comes more  nearl^•  transparent 
in  contact  with  an  oil  and  al- 
together transparent  when  it  is 
plunged  into  a  hquid  having 
the  same  index  of  refraction  as 
glass. 

"These  simple  laws  have  been  long  employed  to  determine 
the  indices  of  refraction  of  inorganic  substances.  F'or  organic 
bodies  (animal  or  vegetable),  where  the  conditions  are  con- 
siderably more  complicated,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  thought 


possii)le  to  utilize  them.  Tluwe  bodies,  even  in  tlH'ir  simplest 
forms,  are  composed  of  different  sorts  of  tissue,  made  up,  in  their 
form,  of  an  infinity  of  microscopicallv  small  eU'inents  who.s*- 
different  kinds  may  have  greatly  diverse  indices  of  refraction. 
This  is  why  nol  only  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  but  also 
that  of  each  element  taken  b.\  it.self,  reflects  light  so  that 
the  i)roportion  of  light  that  traverses  the  body  is  insignifi- 
cant,   if   it   exists  at  all. 


"Alt  ho  it  is  conse- 
quently impossible  to 
have  a  sui)stance  Aviiose 
index  of  refract  ion  etiuals 
those  of  the  difVerenl, 
parts  of  a  live  creature. 
Prof.  W.  Spalteholz.  of 
the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, has  made  the  inter- 
esting di.scovery  that, 
without  satisfying  this 
theoretic  condition,  or- 
ganic bodies  may  per- 
fectly well  be  rendered 
transparent.  There  ex- 
ists for  each  tissue,  each 
organ,  and  each  animal, 
an  average  index  of  re- 
fraction such  that  in 
practise,  transparency 
may  be  attained.  This 
index  is  intermediate 
among  tho.se  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues.  When  an 
organ  is  thrust  into  a 
hquid  possessing  this 
average  index,  and  be- 
comes impregnated  with 
it,  the  maximum  possible 
transparence  is  realized. 
In  the  body  thus  ren- 
dered transparent,  each 
component  that  has  an 
index  differing  from  the 
average  will  appear  more 
or  less  distinctly  .  .  . 
These  contrasts  may  ha 
accentuated  by  differ- 
ences of  color.  Thus 
when  bodies  are  ren- 
dered    transparent     by 

this    process,    we    are   enabled    to    recognize    th(>  finest  details 
(many  times  finer  than  in  radiograms  or  radioscopy);    on  the; 

other  hand,  this  process  pre- 
sents the  advantage  of  furnish- 
ing, instead  of  a  reproduction, 
the  anatomical  preparation 
it.self,  whi(!h  may  be  observed 
from  all  sid(*s. 

"The  volatile  oils  lend  them- 
selves best  to  this  process,  be- 
cause of  their  great  [chemical] 
indifference  and  their  inalter- 
ability. 

"  Professor  Spalteholz  prefers 
the  methylic  ether  of  salicylic 
acid,  whose  index  of  refrsu-tion 
lies  between  1.034  and  1..>j8. 
and  benzoate  of  benzyl,  whose 
index  lies  between  l.'AiH  and 
l.oTO.  By  mixing  these  two 
liquids  in  variable  proportions, 
we  may  render  transparent  any 
anatomical  preparation  what- 
ever. In  or(l(;r  to  give  t(»  the  exterior  surface  of  the  liquid  a  form 
as  regular  as  possible,  the  bod\'  is  introduced  into  a  rectangular 
vessel  of  polished  glass.  In  animals  so  treated,  there  may  be 
perfectly  distinguished  the  po.sitions  of  the  bones,  the  brain,  the 
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heart,  etc.,  wliile  by  varying  the  index  of  refraction  any  desired 
tissue  may  be  accentuated,  and  others  caused  to  disappear. 

"The  refractive  index  of  a  gfiven  tissue  has,  it  would  appear, 
a  relation  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  This  index  is  in  fact  lower 
as  the  creature  is  younger.  Very  beautiful  and  instructive 
preparations  are  obtained  by  injecting  into  the  l)l()od-vessels 
coloring  matters  that  make  it  possible  to  distinguish  very  clearly 
the  distribution  of  the.se  vessels.  By  injecting  Wood's  metal 
into  the  labyrinth  or  coloring  the  calcareous  cells  of  the  bones, 
we  may  obserxe,  in  all  their  details,  the  presence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  bony  nuclei.  Mr.  Spalteholz  is  at  present  occupied 
in  elaborating  a  method  of  coloring  the  nerves  that  will  doubtless 
greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system. 

"The  same  process  is  evidently  applicable  to  the  tissues  of 
plants;  it  makes  it  po.ssible.  for  instance,  to  render  thin  slices 
of  wood  transparent,  reveahng  its  structure  with  remarkable 
clearness,  as  the  accompanying  photograph  illustrates."-- 
Traii.slation  made  for  Thk  Litkhauy  Digest. 


EXPLODING   A   BOILER   ON   PURPOSE 

ASERIES  of  elaborate  tests  of  boilers  that  have  been 
going  on  for  a  year  past  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  ended  on 
■  June  2<y  with  a  somewhat  dramatic  explosion.  Boilers 
of  two  opposed  types,  the  sectional  and  the  radial-stay,  were 
filled  with  water,,  which  was  converted  into  steam.  The  sec- 
tional boiler  stood  the  test  till  the  end,  but  the  other  exploded 
before  the  water  had  entirely  boiled  away.  Never  before,  we 
are  told  editorially  by  Tin  Railwai/  Atjc  Gazette  (New  York, 
June  28),  have  such 
careful  arrangements 
been  made  to  watch 
every  stage  of  the  proc- 
ess from  a  condition 
of  safety  to  rupture, 
as  in  this  case.  It  was 
generally  anti<'ipated 
that  both  boilers 
would  succumi),  the 
only  question  being 
which  would  collapse 
first,  and  the  endur- 
ance of  the  sectional 
boiler  was  un«>xpected. 
The  tests  aroused  wide 
interest.  Says  the  pa- 
per just  named,  in  an 
extended  account : 

"The  test  simply 
consisted  of  starting 
the  fire  with  the  water 
at  the  proper  height 
aV)ove  the  crown-sheet 
and  then  allowing  the 
water  to  fall  until 
something  happened — 
that   .something  being 

expected  to  be  the  failure  of  the  crown-sheet.  The  site  chosen 
for  the  work  was  ich-al.  The  cinder-dump  extends  as  a  long  and 
high  fill  along  om*  side  of  the  valley,  with  no  buildings  of  any 
kind  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  runs  in  a  general  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  A  stream  su|)i)lying  water  for  Coatesville 
(lows  along  the  foot  of  the  northerly  slope  of  the  dump,  while 
on  the  north  tli(>  hills  are  wooded  and  rise  with  a  gentle  slope  to 
a  height  of  a  few  luindred  feet  abo\  e  it.  At  the  point  selectini 
lor  tlie  tests  the  dump  is  leveled  to  a  plateau  about  200 
feet  wide,  while  to  th<>  southeast  of  it  is  an  open  field  rising 
with  a  gentle  slope.  In  the  southeast  conuT  of  this  field  a 
graiul  stand  was  erected,  from  cA'ery  seat  of  which  a  clear  view 
I'ould  be  obtained  of  both  l)oilers  and  of  the  bomb-i)roof.  or  fort, 
for  the  ofVicial  observers  and  directors  of  the  lest.  Somewhat  to 
the  west,  and  about  2(K)  feet  nearer  (ho  seat  of  action,  was  a 
small  j)latform  and  shelter  on  which  one  of  the  I*ath^»  Kreres 
pholograph(Ts  was  stationed   for  the   piirpos*' of  taking  moving 


pictures  of  the  scene  below.  The  grand  stand  had  a  seating 
cai)a<'ity  of  about  :500,  and  was  filled  with  men  and  women,  while 
from  150  to  200  more  were    scattered  o\er    the   slope   in  the 

neighborhood 

'The  *\&y  was  an  ideal  one  for  the  work.  The  temperature 
was  in  the  se\enties,  there  was  a  pleasant  ])reeze  blowing  from 
the  west,  and  there  were  just  enough  of  clouds  in  the  sky  to  make 
it  a  typical  day  of  June. 

"Both  boilers  were  under  steam,  the  safety-valves  of  the 
Jacobs-Shu  pert  blowing  vigorously.  The  boilers  were  set 
fating  the  southwest,  and  at  a  slight  angle  with  each  other. 
This  i)ut  th(ir  fire-box  ends  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
with  the  line  of  vision  of  the  observers  on  the  grand  stand. 
This  was  so  that  in  case  of  a  violent  failure  and  a  throwing  of  the 
mass,  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  fire-box,  the  movement  would 
be  away  from  the  spectators.  The  boilers  were  about  800  feet 
from  the  guests  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  official  observers, 
were  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"The  ofii(ial  observers  were  stationed  in  a  bomb-proof  or  fort 
erected  back  of  the  boilers,  and  about  250  feet  away.  On  top 
of  it  were  two  telescopes  which  were  used  for  reading  the  steam- 
gages  and  water-glasses. 

"To  complete  the  an-angemeuts  telephonic  communication 
was  established  between  the  bomb-proof  and  the  grand  stand, 
with  an  assistant  at  the  latter  point  who  stood  throughout  the 
whole  test  with  the  receiver  at  his  ear,  and  with  a  megaphone 
in  his  hand,  through  which  he  announced  the  readings  of  the  ob- 
servers as  to  pressure  and  water  level  as  they  were  sent  to  him." 

As  has  been  said,  the  first  boiler  acted  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner. So  did  the  .second  until  the  observers  noted  that  the  water- 
level  had   sunk  to   14  ^j  inches  below  the  crown -sheet.       Then, 

says  the  narrator: 


illl!:    lOXl-LOSlO.N. 


"There  was  a  puff 
of  black  smoke  out 
from  the,  right-hand 
side  of  the  foundation 
that  curled  around 
liack  of  the  fire-box,  to 
be  followed  by  a  blast 
of  black  smoke  from 
the  left,  a  dull  roar,  a 
cloud  of  smoke  and 
flying  debris,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the 
boiler  and  all  that 
part  of  the  field,  w  hile 
the  cloud  swept  out  to 
the  left  and  right  for 
about  150  feet,  and  uj) 
for  a  similar  distance. 
Evidently  something 
had  happened  this 
time. 

'In  a  minute  the 
smoke  and  steam 
cleared  away  and  there 
stood  the  boiler.  It 
had  been  lifted  from  its 
foundation  and  moved 
ahead  and  to  one  side 
about  18  inches.  The 
brickwork  of  the  foun- 
dation and  the  arch 
was  scattered,  hot  and  glowing,  for  .")0  feet  in  all  directions." 

Says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  ,hinv  '2\)), 
in  an  account  of  the  tests: 

"The  tests  were  naturall\  o(  a  \ery  spectacular  nature,  and 
the  interest  of  the  thousands  of  si)ectators  was  intense.  This 
fad  in  no  wi.se  detracts  from  their  tremendous  importanct',  and 
tluir  influi>nce  on  future  locomotive-boiler  construction.  It 
was  the  culniinat ion  of  tests  which  have  lieen  conducted  through 
st>veral  months  l)y  Dr.  \V.  F.  M.  (ioss.  Dean  of  the  Schools  of 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  entire  series 
covcTs,  of  course,  many  other  ))oints  than  the  possibility  of 
exj)losion.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  (Joss  that  it  will  take  about 
a  month  to  prepare  the  full  report,  which  is  highly  favorable  to 
the  sectional  boiler. 

"  .\  large  miniber  of  locomo(i\es  with  tiiis  boiler  are,  as  is  well 
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WATCHING   THE  BOILER   BLOW  UP  AT  A  SAFE   DISTANCE— THE  GRAND  STAND. 


known,  in  use  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railway. 
The  additional  expense  of  construction  over  that  of  the  ordinary 
tj-pe  has  been  large.  This  we  are  informed  has  been  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  of  manufacture;  and  will  be  largely 
overcome  by  the  use  of  the  new  and  most  improved  machinery." 

The  technical  papers  seem  to  agree  that  the  test,  so  far  as  it 
wont,  was  a  triumph  for  the  sectional  form  of  boiler.  Says  The 
Engineering  Renew  (New  York,  June  29): 

"As  both  of  these  boilers  were  new,  carefully  made  and  tested 
under  similar  conditions,  it  appears  that  the  sectional  type  marks 
a  step  in  advance  in  locomotive-boiler  construction,  in  so  far  as 
\iolent  explosions  are  less  likely  to  occur  from  low  water." 


objects  that  may  be  infected  by  the  perspiration,  and  the  isola- 
tion of  the  patient  in  a  bed  that  he  must  always  occupy  alone." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


READING    A  PAGE  AT   A   GLANCE 
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CONTAGIOUS  TUBERCULOSIS 

y4  LTHO  tuberculosis  is  well  recognized  as  an  in- 
/-%  feetious  disease,  it  has  never  been  thought  possible  to 
■^  -^  transmit  it  by  mere  contact.  That  this  maj'  happen 
in  certain  cases,  however,  seems  to  be  proved  l)y  the  experiments 
of  Piery,  a  Frenchman,  who  has  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
perspiration  of  tuberculous  patients.  This  investigator,  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  20),  assured  himself, 
before  collecting  the  perspiration,  that  it  could  have  been  in- 
fected in  no  way  from  an  outside  source.  He  inoculated  guinea- 
pigs  with  it  and  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  infecting  them 
Avith  the  disease.      We  read: 


"He  examined  in  this  way 
nine  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, of  which  five  yielded 
virulent  perspiration.  .  .  .  He 
even  studied  thirteen  cases  of 
surgical  tuberculosis  and  found 
Koeh's  bacillus  four  times  in 
the  perspiration. 

"The  sweat  of  the  tubercu- 
lous is  thus  poisonous  in  a  pro- 
portion var3'ing  between  30 
and  54  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  type  of  disease. 

"Mr.  Piery  thinks  that  the 
(>liniination  of  the  tubercle 
l)acilli  through  the  sweat  is 
connected  with  the  frequent 
septicemic  nature  of  the  tuber- 
culous infection;  it  is  in  any 
case  one  argument  the  more 
in  favor  of  this  theory. 

"Sweat  is  thus  an  agent  of 
contagion,  dangerous  in  itself 
either  directly  (contagion  by 
contact  and  penetration 
through  the  skin  of  the  infected 
person),  or  indirecth'  (infection 

of  linen,  clothes,  garments,  etc.).  Special  prophylactic  measures 
are  thus  necessary  with  every  tuberculous  patient,  even  in  the 
case  of  internal  surgical  lesions,  benign  or  latent.  Among  these 
measures,  the  most  important  is  the  repeated  disinfection  of  al! 


THE   •   BO.MB   PROOF" 

From  which  the  ofBcials  observed  the  boilers  during  the  tests 
Note  the  telescope  on  top. 


iHK  POWER  of  apprehension  by  vision  varies  greatly 
m  different  persons,  even  in  such  a  simple  act  as  the 
enumeration  of  different  objects.  Most  of  us  can  tell, 
for  instance,  whether  in  a  group  of  dots  on  a  paper  there  are 
four  or  five,  without  counting  them,  but  if  in  a  larger  group  we 
were  asked  to  tell  whether  there  were  25  or  26,  we  should  have 
to  count.  And  y(»t  there  are  authentic  cases  on  record  where 
a  person  was  able  to  recognize  the  number  of  as  many  as  60 
objects,  merely  by  glancing  at  the  group.  When  we  pass 
on  to  a  more  complex  act,  like  reading,  there  is  equal  diver- 
sity. The  child  of  old  had  to  spell  out  his  words,  letter  by 
letter;  if  trained  by  modern  methods,  he  recognizes  each  word, 
without  spelling  it.  Most  of  us  read  by  taking  in  several  words 
at  a  time.  But  the  record  seems  to  be  held  by  a  case  reported 
in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
July  6)  b\-  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  the  well-known  medical 
writer  and  editor,  in  which  a  man  could  actually  take  in  a 
whole  page  of  print  without  reading  it,  a  few  words  at  a 
time,  in  the  usual  way.  This  Dr.  Gould  believes  to  be  ab- 
normal, and  dependent  on  de- 
fective vision,  odd  as  this  may 
seem.      He  writes: 

"Mr.  C had  the  power 

of  reading  a  i)age  of  an  ordi- 
nary l)ook,  duodecimo  or  oc- 
tavo, at  a  glance.  His  e3'es 
and  attention  were  fixt  on  the 
page  for  l)Ut  a  second  or  two, 
and  it  was  read,  its  statements 
or  contents  so  fixt  in  memory 
that  they  could  be  brought 
forth  from  that  "vasty  deep' 
whenever  in  after  years  de- 
sired. Page  after  i)age  was 
thus  read;  and  book  after 
book,  year  following  j^ear. 
Several  volumes  might  thus  be 
gleaned  in  an  evening.  It 
scarcely  needs  the  saying  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the 
book  should  be  'easy  reading  '; 
its  English  of  good  st^ie;  the 
subject  treated  not  essentially 
unfamiliar,  recondite,  or  phil- 
osophic, but  within  the  easy 
grasp  of  the  man's  intellect,  such  as  well-written  novels, 
narrative,  history,  essays,  poetry,  the  magazines,  etc.  In 
reading  poetry,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  he  could  by 
a  glance  store  his  memory  with  the   line  or  stanza  of  a  pago 
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<»r  poeiii  wliich  to  his  critical  judgnu'iit  stood  out  with   superior 
excfllenee. 

"This  ability  iM'fjan  to  show  itself  in  late  iiiid-lil'e.  i^rowing 
more  and  more  perfect  in  his  later  years.  It  was  often  put  to 
the  test  hy  his  assistants  or  secretaries,  and  in(jre  frequently 
he  vainly  tried  to  prove  that  they  poss»'st  the  same  celerity  of 
readinfj  as  himself.  Not  one  could  even  reniotely  rival  him. 
In  direcliiitr  such  tests  i)y  others  he  jHTsistently  ur{jcd  that  they 
could  carr\  them  out  as  speedily  and  correctly  as  himself,  if 
they  followed  his  own  rule  and  hal)it,  namel.v,  fixing  the  gaze 
and  attention  on  the  center  of  the  page,  thus  causing  at  once  the 
entire  page  to  swim  into  \  iew,  to  he  i)erceived  and  to  he  })hoto- 
graphed  in  memory.  He  was  scornful  of  the  ordinary  fashion  of 
reading  line  after  line,  or  sentence  after  sentence.  Of  course, 
none  e\cr  succeeded  in  reading  as  did  h<',  and  he  could  not 
understand  it;  he  was  even  vexed  by  it,  and  bluntly  .said 
that  their  inability  was  due  to  mental  causes  or  lack  of 
exerci.se.  He  never  dreamed  that  his  al)ility  in  the  act  of  read- 
ing so  rapi<ll.v  sprang  from  a  strange  peculiarity  of  disea.se  in  his 
own  (>ves. 

"Kvcry  student  of  vi.sion  knows  that,  as  a  general  fact,  it  is 
oi)lically  impossible  for  the  two  normal  and  immobile  eyes  to 
look  int(>ntly  on  a  small  object  such  as  a  word  or  two  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  i)age,  and.  at  the  identical  instant,  see  and  understand 
all  the  senti'uces  at  the  limits  of  the  page  aboAC,  below,  etc. 
The  structure  of  the  human  retina  and  the  history  of  its  function 
absolutely  forbid  it.  The  'field  of  vision,'  it  is  true,  may  be 
thus  mapped,  and  its  widest  boundai-ies  localized  l)y  means 
of  the  mere  existence  of  illuminated  {)i)jects  placed  at  the 
edge — but  that  is  not  intellectual  xision.  and  memory  is  not 
called  in 

"()l)tically  con.sidered,  it  all  appeared  primarily  to  be  the 
result  of  a  marvelous,  even  an  impossible,  perfection  of  the 
visual  mechanism,  united,  of  cours(-,  to  a  mental  outfitting  of 
exfiuisite  sensitivent>ss,  infallil)le  memory,  and  extraordinary 
intellect.  No  question  may  be  raised  as  to  these  last-named 
endowments  of  his  n)ind,  but  pertaining  to  the  very  large  and 
|)rinuiry  part  played  by  th<'  eyes  themselves,  the  phenom<"non 
was  based  solely  on  a  pathologic  lesion — it  was  due  to  disease. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  rare  l)ut  not  the  first  instance  of  physiologic 
function  perfected  through  life's  splendid  ingenuity  and  repair, 
even  re-creation,  out  of  the  mangled  left-overs  of  morbidity  and 
disorganization." 

This  prodig.v,  in  short,  had  lost  the  use  of  the  central  .sensi- 
tive part  of  his  right  retina,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  disease 
in  middle  life.  The  tendency-  of  a  remaining  part  to  take  on  the 
functions  of  a  lost  part  here  came  into  play,  and  the  region  about 
the  destroyed  spot  increased  its  sensitiveness  so  widely  that  it 
could  see  clearly  all  that  l)order  region  of  the  printed  page  that 
usually  seems  blurred  to  us  when  we  look  fixedly  at  the  center 
only.  Of  course,  the  central  part  could  not  be  seen  at  all  hy  that 
eye,  but  it  could  by  the  other  eye,  and  th<'  two  together  could 
thus  see  the  whole  ])age  clearl\'.  .V  ■wonderful  memory  did  the 
rest.  Hut  just  how  was  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  sur- 
rounding retina  attained  after  the  central  spot  or  '"macula"  had 
been  ch'stroyed?     Says  Dr.  (iould: 

"In  the  comiiiori  e,\  c  of  mankind  llie  accuracy  and  |)erfection 
of  imaging  in  the  more  oull\"ing  retinal  regions  lessens  with  e\  er\' 
ilegree  traveled  toward  the  j)eri})hery.  Hut  .some  relative 
accuracy  is  retained  in  all  i)arts,  and  this,  beyond  doubt,  is 
ca|)able  of  increased  education.  It  is  a  well-known  fa<*t  that  the 
creation  of  a  new  macula  frecjuently  takes  place  at  .some  dis- 
tance away,  when  the  original  macula  has  been  destroyed.  Sonn- 
binis  have  two  noriiud  nuiculas.  In  the  present  peculiar  ca.se 
the  striving  after  a  new  nuicula  would  l>e.  and  certainl\-  was. 
replaced  by  exceptional  s(>nsitizing,  enlarging,  and  educating  (tf 
the  greater  zone  surroutuling  the  lost  macula.  This  trend  or 
ne<'<'ssity  was  aided  ity  the  fact  that  being  originally  right- 
eyed,  this  man's  right  eye,  after  the  loss  of  its  central  vision, 
held,  in  part  at  least,  to  its  natural  right  and  habit  of 
dominanc\ 

The  extremely  sen.sitixe  ami  highly  endowed  brain  thuss«'ized 
on  the  disadvantages  of  disease  and  turtu'd  them  into  a  superbly 
valuable  excellence.  This  anonudous  ac(iuir<>ment  of  syn- 
chronous large-s|)ace  reading  was  a  great  aid  to  the  num  as 
student  and  master  of  literature. 

"It  may  be  added  that  a  normal  pair  of  eyes,  without  any 
Literal  motion,  is  able  to  read  j)rinted  lines  at  1")  inches  distance, 
nidy   when  such   line.'^  :: re  from   about    '  j   to   1   in<'h  long.      To 


extend  this  length  of  line  to  3  or  4  inches,  as  in  the  present 
case,  and  synchronously  to  visualize  intelligently  thirty  or  forty 
lines,    is    beyond    question   impossible    for    the    normal    visual 

mechanism.     But  to  such  eyes  as  those  of  Mr.  C it  would 

not  only  be  pos.sible,  but,  well  considered,  natural 

"H  appears  clear  to  me  that  so  long  as  the  two  eyes  retain 
the  habitual  functions  of  the  two  normal  macular  regions  there 
can  never  be  such  a  marvelous  extension  of  synchronous  and 

perfect  peripheral  vision  as  was  illustrated  in  Air.  C 's  case. 

That  is  possible  only  Avhen  one  macula  is  destroyed,  with  reten- 
tion of  the  perfect  peripheral  portions." 


FROST   AS  THE   MINER'S   FRIEND 

IT  MIGHT  HE  THOUGHT  that  th.'  freezing  cold  of  high 
northern  latitudes  would  put  a  stoj)  to  mining  operations; 
yet  methods  have  been  de\eloi)ed  in  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  in  Siberia  that  depend  entirely  for  their  efficacy  on  the 
action  of  frost.  These  are  described  by  Leon  Perret  in  a  paper 
read  recently  in  London,  and  abstracted  in  The  Mining  and 
^Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco,  June  22).  U  would  perhaps  be 
more  seasonable  if  this  article  were  held  over  till  December,  Vmt 
some  may  be  glad  to  read  about  digging  in  the  ice  in  July.  Not 
only  does  the  Siberian  miner  utilize  the  cold  weather  in  sinking 
pits  in  the  ground,  but  he  may  even  prospect  the  beds  of  running 
rivers  in  the  same  way.  The  former  process  is  successfully 
accomplished,  Mr.  Perret  tells  us,  in  places  where  there  is  little 
snow  during  the  winter,  and  where  the  temperature  for  three  or 
four  months  keeps  at  -13  to  -58°  F.,  as  in  the  Amur  province 
or  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  method,  which  is 
known  as  "frost  prospecting,"  is  thus  canied  out: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  before  the  frost  has  set  in, 
pits  are  sunk  to  water-level;  with  the  advent  of  heavy  frosts,  the 
pits  freeze  hard.  When  the  sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  are 
frozen  to  a  thickness  of  2  or  3  feet — and  in  the  localities  named 
this  would  take  place  after  a  week  or  ten  days  of  heavy  frosts  in 
the  first  half  of  November — small  piles  of  wood  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pits;  they  are  called  'burners.'  and  after  haAnng 
been  set  alight,  they  thaw  the  frozen  ground  for  approximately 
half  an  arshine  (14  in.)  all  round.  As  soon  as  thawed  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  i)it.  The  pit  is  allowed  to  freez*-  for  a  few  days  and 
the  operation  is  repeated,  so  that  b.v  idternately  freezing  and 
thawing,  the  pit  is  sunk  to  bedrock.  The  Avhole  art  in  this 
method  consists  in  being  able  to  determine  correctly  the  amount 
of  wood  required  for  the  'burner,'  and  the  amount  of  heat  de- 
rived from  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  draft  increases  with 
the  depth  of  the  j)it.  Too  large  a  'burner'  would  completely 
thaw  the  frozen  wall  which  keeps  the  water  from  the  pit.  and 
this  woiUd  speedily  be  inundated  ('ri])ped,"  as  they  say).  On  the 
otluT  hand,  an  excessively  small  'l)urner"  would  thaw  too  little 
ground,  and  the  sinking  would  be  delay«'(l.  There  are  no  rules 
for  determining  the  size  of  the  'burner,'  and  it  depends  .solely 
ujjon  the  experience  of  the  worknuui.  Skilled  and  experienced 
workmen  achieve  great  success  by  their  ability  in  determining 
the  quantity  of  wood  required  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Gravel  possesses  a  greater  power  of  conducting  heat  than  clay 
soil,  and  therefore  recpiires  less  fuel  than  the  latter,  (^are 
nuist  be  taken  that  after  vavh  thawing  a  protecting  layer  of 
frozen  ground  should  r(>main  about  a  foot  thick.  This  the 
exi)erienced  Silxrian  workmen  can  tell  by  the  sound  when  tap- 
|)ing  th(>  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pit  with  the  butt-end  of  a  pick. 
When  the  frozen  ground  is  thick.  tapi)ing  produces  a  dull  sound, 
while  when  it  is  thin  the  sound  will  be  n^sonant  (the  pit  'rings,' 
as  they  say)." 

To  get  to  the  beds  of  running  rivers,  the  nuner  uses  a  sinnlar 
process,  in  which  the  ice  covering  the  river,  which  should  be 
about  20  inches  thick,  is  cut  away  aliout  I'i  indues  over  a  section 
of  7  by  1)  feet.  The  cold  pent>trat«'s  the  n>maining  ice,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  plac(>  which  has  been  laid 
bare  has  again  attained  its  former  thickness.  The  operation  is 
the!i  H'peated,  and  the  place  is  again  left  to  freeze.  By  con- 
tinuing this  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  eventually  re.u'hed  through 
a  cylindrical  pit  sunk  through  solid  ice.  which  sometimes  is  so 
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tran.spareut'thut  out'  <aii  sec  through  the  walls.  Tlif  wriliT 
tells  us  that  he  inifv  sunk  such  a  pit  in  a  river  o  to  7  feet  deej), 
in  which  the  speed  of  How  attained  four  miles  per  liour.  lie 
adds  however: 

"Tlu!   sinkinfj   of   more    than   one   or  two  pits  dianietrieally 
across    the    river   should     be   avoided,    since   this  impedes  the 
current,    and    the   water   is   liable    to   raise   the   ice  in  various 
places,   causing  cracks   through    which    the 
pits  are  flooded." 


PHOTOGRAPHING   MUSIC 

To  RECORD  the  perfornuince  of  a 
pianist  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
reproduc(>d  at  will  with  all  its  pecu- 
liarities and  individualities — to  make  a  rec- 
ord, in  short,  that  will  turn  the  mechanical 
l)layer  with  which  it  is  used  into  a  Paderewski 
or  a  Joseffy — if  either  of  them  officiated  when 
1  he  record  was  formed — this  is  the  feat  that 
has  been  successfully  accomplished,  we  are 
told,  by  Melville  Clark,  of  (Miicago.  Robert 
11.  Aloultou,  who  writes  of  it  in  The  Tech- 
nical World  (Chicago,  July),  tells  us  that 
man}'  of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  commercial 
(ield  of  nmsic  have  been  turned  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  i)roblem — that  of  devising  a 
means  for  the  making  of  musi(;  that  shall  be 
an  actual  and  permanent  record  of  a  per- 
formance, instead  of  a  mere  musical  score, 
and  have  ])ronounced  it  an  impossil)ility. 
He  goes  on: 


"There  is  a  man  in  Chicago,  however, 
Melville  Clark,  for  whom  the  word  impos- 
sible has  never  held  terrors.  So  he  quietly 
set  to  w^ork  a  couple  of  years  ago,  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  succeed 
where  others  had  failed.  ^Ir.  Clark  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
designers  and  builders  of  pianos  and  liiano-players  in  the  world. 
He  was  the  first  to  build  a  i)iano-player  to  operate  over  the 
entire  kej'board. 

"Consequently  when  he  announced  a  short  time  ago  that 
he  had  perfected  a  device  which  would  not  only  make  a  per- 
manent record  of  a  performance  on  a  piano,  but  do  it  so  faith- 
fully and  accurately  that  not  a  single  eccentricity  of  the  jnanist's 
individuality  would  be  lost,  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
musical  world  was  immediately  forthcoming. 

"Naturally  there  were  many  skeptics — men  who  d(>sired  to 
l)e  shown.  One  of  these  Avas  a  pianist  and  composer  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

"'Of  course,  Clark,'  he  said,  when  told  of  the  new  invention, 
■  I  know  you  have  aceomplisluHl  wonders  in  your  lin(>.  But  in 
this  case  your  claims  sound,  ah— — ' 

"'Preposterous?'  said  Mr.  Clark.  'Sure!  1  don't  blame  you 
at  all  for  thinking  so.  But  just  come  along  to  my  office  and  see 
for  yourself.' 

"Together  they  repaired  to  Mr.  Clark's  private  office,  where 
a  piano  was  in  readiness.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a 
little  closet.  The  pianist  also  noticed  that  a  wire  ran  from  the 
jlectric  light  fixture  in  the  middle  of  the  room  into  the  closet. 

"'Just  a  moment,'  said  Mr.  Clark,  as  he  turned  on  the  current. 
I  mmediately  there  issued  from  the  closet  the  soft  hum  of  a  tiny 
Jynamo. 

'"The  recorder  is  in  that  closet,'  explained  Mr.  Clark,  'and 
this  current  operates  it.  Now  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  fire 
away,  and  the  recorder  will  do  the  rest.' 

"The  pianist  fired.  Resolved  to  make  the  job  a  good  one  and 
test  the  instrument  to  the  limit  of  its  capabilities  he  improvised 
a  selection  as  fiery  and  brilliant  as  a  thunderstorm. 

"When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Clark  went  into  the  closet  and 
returned  with  a  roll  of  pai)er,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  used 
on  piano-players.  Placing  the  roll  in  another  piano  with  a  repro- 
ducing attachment,  he  set  the  reproducer  in  motion  with  his  feet. 

"The  efTec»t  was  startling.     The  exactness  of  the  record— even 
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Whose  invention  records   musical 
compositions  automatically. 


to  the  cunningly  introduced  'accidentals'— made  the  \cry 
presence  of  the  composer  at  the  piano  se(>m  a  certainty.  I  lis 
tempo,  his  style,  his  pedaling,  the  ])()wer  of  his  stroke  on  the 
keys,  and  the  sensuous  element  -tlu'  exj)n'ssion  were  repro- 
duced in  such  an  accurate  way  that  the  mechanism  seemed  to 
be  endowe<l  with  a  human  mind. 

"The  operation  of  Mr.  Clark's  device  which  he  calls  a 
recorder — may  best  bei-xplained  in  the  simj)le  statement  that  th«' 
pressure  of  a  button,  turning  on  the  electric; 
current,  sensitizes  every  playing  i)art  of  the 
piano  keys,  jH'dals,  and  all  -  to  t  he  slightest 
lou<-h  of  the  performer,  and  secures  in  perfect 
relation  every  playing  mo\ement  niarle. 

"While  the  im|)ortance  of  this  achie\e- 
nient  in  the  field  of  the  mechanical  i)la\(r 
can  be  readily  api)reciat«'d.  itsinlhu-nce  u|)on 
the  de\»'lopment  of  nnisical  historx  repre- 
sents its  chief  \alue.  It  is  from  Ihisstanrl- 
point  that  it  ajjpeals  most  to  its  inventor. 
He  frankly  states  thai  he  does  not  think  it 
has  commercial  value. 

"To  l)e  able  to  sit  down  at  tin  piano, 
imprint  one's  individuality  in  all  its  |)li;i>es 
upon  the  interi)retation  of  any  given  musi- 
cal comj)o.sition.  have  the  music  so  pntdnced 
cut.  and  then  to  use  it  on  a  i)iani)-pla.\er 
and  hear  oneself  i)lay.  certainly  seems  ilie 
fulfilment  of  the  c()mj)oser's  wildest  dream. 
•Hut  that  is  not  all.  Tlu-  recorder  n- 
lievcs  the  coni|)oser  of  the  manual  drudgery 
of  putting  lii>  thoughts  down  on  pa|)er  wit h 
pen  or  |)encil.  .\lso.  it  enables  him  \i> 
preserve  the  c<tntinuily  of  his  thoughts, 
which  is  difficult  when  he  is  forc«'fl  to  stop 
to  jot   down  his  composition." 

Possibly  in  the  near  futiu'e  some  one  will 
tell  us  just  how  the  "recorder"  works,  but 
the  mechani(;al  details  are  apparently  a 
secret  for  the  i)resent — a  fact  that  will 
make  some  malicious  critics  suspect  Mr. 
Moulton's  assurance  that  conuiiercial  success 
is  not  the  inventor's  aim. 


IfPliiiical  Wi.iid  Ma^a/.iiu-  "  (Chicago). 


STARCH    AS    A    POISON  — The    recent 
conviction  of  a  druggist  by  English  magistrates  for  selling  an 


infants'  food   containing  over  70   per  cent,  of 
tention  to  the  fact  that  this  almost    universal 
is  not    innocuous  to  all    persons  and   under  al 
The  British  Medical  Journal  (London.  June  l.'i). 
this  con\iction,  tells  us  that — 


starch,  calls  at- 
food    substance 

1  circumstances. 
comment ijig  on 


"There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  digestive  disorders 
to  which  many  young  children  are  subject  have  resulted  from 
feeding  them  ui)on  foods  largely  composed  of  starch.  Hitherto 
no  very  great  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  these  foods  being 
.sold,  beyond  the  general  advice  which  is  given  to  mothers  and 
nurses  by  doctors  and  health  visitors  as  to  the  harmfulness  of 
them.  The  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  county  of  Rutland. 
Dr.  Christopher  Rolleston,  has.  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  conviction  before  the  local  justices  against  a  chemist  for  selling 
a  preparation  of  infants'  food  which  contaiiu'd  upward  of  70 
jHT  c<'nt.  of  practically  unaltered  starch,  and  which  was  there- 
fore held  to  be  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  demand- 
<>d  by  the  purchaser.  The  preparation  was  d(>scribed  as  being 
suital)le  for  an  infant  only  a  few  days  old.  A  dessert -spoonful 
of  the  mixture  was  directed  to  be  put  into  a  basin  to  be  mix  I 
to  the  thickness  of  a  smooth  cream  with  cold  milk  or  Avater;  to 
this  was  to  be  added  half  a  i)int  of  milk  and  water  in  equal  parts, 
and  it  was  then  to  be  brought  to  the  boil.  It  was  contend«'<l 
by  the  chemist  that  the  boiling  would  convert  the  starch  into 
sugar,  and  this  view  was  supported  l)y  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Public  Analysts.  There  are  some  artificially  prepared  infants' 
foods  in  which  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sat-charitie  bodies 
is  comi)lete,  but  they  do  not  contain  70  j)er  cent,  of  starch." 

The  writer  complains  that  it  is  not  very  satisfat^-tory  that  the 
harmfulness  or  otherwise  of  the  preparation  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  local  bench  of  magistrates.  Health  boards,  he 
thinks,  should  have  .summary  power  in  such  matters. 


BOLTING  SCHOOL-TEACHERS 


So  EFFECTUALLY  did  politics  mix  with  pcdago^cs  in 
tlie  fiftieth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Chicago,  that  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Kaircliild  as  president  was  promptly  followed  by  the  "bolt"  of 
Miss  (Irace  C.  Straehan,  the  defeated  candidate  for  the  office, 
who  now  talks  of  launching  a  rival  organization  of  h(^r  own. 

The  daily  press  are  show- 
ing a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est in  this  promise  of 
what  they  call  a  "  moo 
moose"  party  among  the 
educators,  and  the  edi- 
torial comment  generally 
reflects  a  mingling  of 
amusement  and  depreca- 
tion. "It  must  be  that 
the  air  of  Chicago  con- 
tains some  principle 
which  fosters  and  devel- 
ops the  bolt  germ,"  re- 
marks the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  fears  that 
Miss  Strachan's  bolt 
following  on  th^  heels  of 
Colonel  Roosey^elt's  will 
give  the  Western  meU'op- 
oUs  a  black  eye  as  a  con- 
vention cit3'.  "The  peo- 
ple have  been  careful  to 
keep  the  schools  out  of 
pontics;  can  not  the 
teachers  keep  poUtics  out 
of  their  Association?" 
asks  the  New  York 
World,  which  was  pained 
to  note  in  the  National 
Education  Association  convention  dispatches  the  allusions  to  the 
"Book-Trust  lobby,"  "the  steam-roller,"  "Tammany  methods," 
and  "subsidized  voters."  The  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
however,  points  out  that  the  discord  developed  in  the  convention 
was  a  very  small  matter  as  compared  with  the  serious  work 
aceomi)lish('d — work  which,  lacldng  sensational  features,  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  press.     Says  the  Boston  paper: 

"Tiic  routine  work  of  the  convention,  with  its  admirable 
addresses,  sectional  conferences,  and  social  intermingling,  lacks 
news  value  to  the  conventional  journalist.  Hence  it  fails  to  get 
publicity.  More  dramatic  is  the  legend  of  Amazonian  peda- 
gogs  clashing  with  the  cohorts  of  the  elder  statesmen,  who, 
for  decades  quietly,  yet  none  the  less  ruthlessly,  geared  the  ma- 
chine to  their  i)urposes.  Hence  the  impression,  prevalent  no 
doubt,  that  the  recent  session  at  Chicago  has  been  one  as  poHtic- 
ally  devious  as  the  Republican  national  convention  and  as 
squally  as  the;  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Convention  when 
del)ating  ecjual  sufTrag<'.  Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fju-t,  the  con- 
vention squan'ly  faced,  debated,  and  took  action  upon  an  im- 
posing list  of  practical  school  problems;  and  in  its  election  of 
officers  remained  loyal  to  the  democratic  traditions  reestablished 
at  the  Boston  convention." 

The  Brooklyn  Times,  of  Miss  Strachan's  home  city,  while 
conf»>ssing  itself  less  fully  supplied  with  details  of  the  controversy 
than  it  would  wish  to  l)e  before  pas.sing  judgment,  remarks: 

"Here  iti  Brooklyn  syiiii)athy  will  be  with  Miss  Straehan,  and 
her  side  will  he  upheld  generally  on  account  of  the  general  respect 
and  popularity  she  enjoys  personally.     .\nd  such  is  the  feeUng 


MISS  GRACE  C.  STHACHAN. 

"I  was  the  teachers'  choice,  the 
popular  candidate,"  she  declares,  but 
"  the  election  was  not  free  and  open." 


of  the  New  York  teachers  toward  her  that  she  is  probably  right 
when  she  says  she  can  count  on  the  1 4,0(X)  of  them  as  a  basis  for 
forming  a  new  teachers'  association,  an  Eastern  one  that  may 
extend  West  in  time,  but  that  will  never  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Chicago  teachers,  which  Miss  Straehan  says  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble  now. 

"The  country  is  so  large,  and  there  are  so  many  teachers  that 
it  would  seem  to  an  out- 
sider that  the  sensible 
plan  would  be  to  have 
sectional  bodies.  One 
national  body,  with  its 
one  general  convention, 
means  time  and  expense 
that  many  can  not  afford 
who  would  be  glad  to  at- 
tend a  sectional  conven- 
tion, and  who  woidd  be 
benefited  by  it.  Last 
year  the  convention  was 
in  Boston,  this  year  in 
Chicago,  and  next  year 
it  will  be  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  How  many  more 
teachers  could  attend, 
were  there  a  convention 
held  in  each  of  these 
places  the  same  year." 

Turning  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  they  can 
be  gathered  from  the  dis- 
patches, we  learn  from 
the  Chicago  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York 
World  that  "Mrs.  Ella 
P^'lagg  Young's  opposi- 
tion to  Miss  Straehan 
brought  about  the  lat- 
ter's  defeat."  Opponents 
of  the  New  York  candi- 
date also  insinuated  that  the  "Book  Trust"  was  suspiciously  act- 
ive in  Miss  Strachan's  behalf,  but  this  was  denied.  When  it 
came  to  a  vote  the  election  went  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  Kansas 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Miss  Straehan 
maintains  that  the  nomination  was  stolen  from  her.  Addressing 
the  convention  she  said  in  part: 

"This  book-trust  talk  is  a  libel.  1  would  not  be  afraid  to  have 
any  teacher  or  principal  I  have  ever  supervised  take  his  oath  if 
I  have  ever  asked  him  to  favor  this  book  company  or  that  book 
company 

"I  am  sorry  I  came  to  Chicago.  I  would  have  a  much  finer 
opinion  of  certain  people  if  I  had  remained  away. 

"I  was  amazed  when  Margaret  Haley  of  Chicago  came  to 
New  York  and  said  that  the  Chicago  Principals'  Club  had  de- 
cided that  I  would  not  make  a  good  candidate  for  PVesident, 
because  I  might  endanger  the  passing  of  their  amendments.  It 
seems  that  this  insignificant  Chicago  club  is  trying  to  run  the 
Association.  It  takes  to  itself  an  authority  which  I  do  not 
recognize." 

And  the  following  day  she  said  to  the  Chicago  correspondent 
of  the  Now  York  Tribune: 

"My  position  in  this  organization  and  convention  is  like  this. 
I  was  the  teachers'  choice,  the  popular  candidate.  Hundreds  of 
persons  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  vote  for 
me  but  could  not.  They  simply  couldn't.  They  were  subsidized 
and  en.slaved  by  their  leaders.  They  could  not  exercise  their 
free  wills  and  desires. 

"The  election  here  was  not  free  and  open.  There  were  too 
many  secret  caucuses  held,  too  many  behind-the-screen  meetings. 


MR.   E.  T.  FAIRCHILD, 

Tlie  Association's  third  president 
from  the  West,  a  fact  which  arouses 
Miss  Strachan's  indignation. 


July  27,  1912 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  GERMAN  TALES  OF  THE  (JRO  rKs(,)rK. 

Such  art,  says  Peter  Hain«>cher.  "is  a  reminder  of  [how.  long  was  t  lie  road  that  lay  i>ctw<iii   ilic  hniif  woi-'d  and  (•<><]   and  of 
T  liow  vitally  alive  the  ungodly  elcnic/it  in  life  still  is.  " 


If  we  had  had  a  ballot  like  that  in  the   Republican  convention 
I  would  have  been  elected  by  the  will  of  the  teachers." 

She  explained  to  the  same  correspondent  that  it  was  really 
a  case  of  the  West  fightinj;  the  East  for  the  control  of  the 
Association: 

'"The  last  three  presidents  have  been  from  the  West.  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  of  Chicago,  was  one;  Mr.  Pearse,  who  has 
just  laid  down  office,  was  another,  and  Mr.  Fairchild,  of  Kansas, 
is  the  third.  Chicago  wants  to  monopolize  the  organization, 
and  the  East  won't  stand  for  it." 


THE    GROTESQUE    AND  THE    DIABOLIC 

THAT  THE  LOVE  of  the  grotesque  exists  is  undeniable, 
whether  manifested  in  the  hideous  idols  and  strange- 
totems  of  a  savage  race,  in  the  glooming  or  grinninir 
gargoyles  of  a  medieval  Gothic  church,  or  in  the  writings  of  men 
like  Hoffmann,  Poe,  and  Baudelaire  and  in  the  work  of  jirlists 
like  Meyrink  and  Ewers.  Closely  linked  with  the  lo\e  of  the 
grotesque  is  the  cult  of  the  diabolic.  Do  most  of  us,  or  many  of 
us.  God-fearing  tho  we  be,  erect  secret  altars  in  our  hearts  to 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  like  that  canny  British  king  who  was 
early  converted  to  Christianity  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
break  entirely  with  his  satanic  Majesty?  That  we  do  so  is  the 
<'ontention  of  Peter  Hamecher  in  a  clever  article  contributed 
to  a  late  number  of  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stuttgart).  "Discord 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  universe, "  he  declares,  and  all  the 
teachings  of  unity  are  but  the  feeble  effort  of  the  reason  to  bolster 
ui)   an   argument    that    the   emotions   instinctively    deny.      To 

quote  further  from  this  modern  restatement  of  an  ancient  idea : 

« 

*'God  and  Satan  stand  eternally  opposed.  God  is  Goodness, 
Law,  Order,  Limitation.  He  is  the  all-loving,  kindly  father,  to 
whose  knee  mankind,  childhke,  cUngs.  But  opposite  him  stands 
Satan.  He  is  the  Lawless,  the  Disturber,  the  Betrayer  to  the 
limitless 

"Eternal  is  the  struggle.  With  shuddering  horror  man  sees 
himself  the  pawn  in  a  mighty  game.  He  loves  the  safety,  the 
sure  and  bounded  refuge  that  is  God.  But  the  lust  for  the  new 
and  the  strange  lures  him  to  the  gates  of  danger,  beyond  which 
lies  the  wilderness.  .  .  .  Not  in  vain  does  'the  panic  terror,' 
the  fear  of  occult  powers,  lay  hold  of  man  with  .so  much  force 
that  he  abjures  his  reUgions  and  dares  torture  to  follow  Satan 


and  his  lieges.  The  fa<!t  is  a  reminder  of  how  long  was  the  road 
that  lay  l)etween  the  brute  world  and  God,  and  of  how  vitally 
alive  the  ungodly  element  in  life  still  is.  Man  knows,  too,  how 
the  ungodly  lends  it.self  to  jjrogress,  to  expansion,  to  intellectual 
growth  and  freedom — how  Satan  has  known  how  to  penetrate 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  this  means  of  assault.  Satan 
is  as  eternal  as  God.  And  as  mankind  made  for  itself  an  image 
and  a  token  of  the  lieavenly  father,  so  made  it  images  and 
tokens  of  his  counterjmrt 

"The  art  of  all  p«>oples  an<l  times  is  full  of  these  fearful  visions 
— of  rei)re.sentations  of  horror  and  tlic  fear  of  occult  powers.  .  .  . 
MaH\  laughter,  ])ale  fear,  wild  scorn  greet  us  in  gruesome  concert 
when  we  gaze  oij  the  ])ictures  gathered  by  Wilhelm  Michel  in 
his  remarka})le  study  'The  Diabolic  and  the  (Jrotesque  in  Art' 
(Piper  &  Co.,  Mmiicli).  Mankind  has  graven  images  as  well 
for  the  dark  .sid<'  as  for  the  bright  side  of  life.  Anrl  this  is  a  .safety- 
\al\(',  for  w'hen  ex])eri(n('e  finds  a  mode  of  exj)ression,  it  brings 
lil)eration  of  sj)irit  to  both  artist  and  layman 

"True  ))oets  of  horror  e.xert  a  singular  magic  in  their  art. 
We  may  shrink  in  fear,  yet  we  renuiin  rooted  to  the  spot  held  by 
the  evil  charm.  Something  urges  us  on.  Is  it  an  atavistic  joy 
in  the  hon'ible?  Is  it  the  blasphemous  curiosity  that  drives 
tlie  witch?  Or  is  it  an  insidious  h<)])e  to  gain  kiiowletlge  or  ideas 
not  to  be  found  in  the  sober  i)aths  of  reason?  Who  knows? 
Something  within  us  answers  to  the  call  of  the  deep. 

"The  beginnings  of  this  cult  are  found  in  the  (Jerman  Romantic 
.school,  in  Kleist,  Arnim.  Hrentano,  Chamisso,  etc.,  the  true 
father  of  the  movement  being  E.  Th.  A.  Hoffmann.  .  .  . 
Life  api)ears  to  HotTmann  as  something  quite  grotesque  and  un- 
canny. He  ])res.ses  into  his  siTvice  the  whole  arsenal  of  the 
medieval  devil  belief  -magic.  <'lixirs  of  the  devil,  earth-spirits, 
etc. — to  create  means  of  ex])ression  for  his  intuitions.  Magnet- 
ism must  helj)  him  to  explain  secret  ififluences  and  siekness  of 
the  will.  llolfmanns  peculiarity  is  the  bringing  of  these 
"spooky'  things  into  everyday  affairs  and  thus  giving  to  the  tale 
the  air  of  reality,  and  to  reality  tlie  air  of  a  grotesque,  half- 
horrible,  half-comi<-  tale." 

Hamecher  finds  that  Hoffmann,  the  always  significant,  i.- 
best  understood  on  this  side  of  his  genius  from  such  tales  as  the 
"Golden  Pot,"  the  "Sandman,"  "Elementarj'  Spirits,"  the 
■"Automaton,"  etc.  He  makes  the  interesting  observation  that 
both  Hoffmann  and  Poe  came  into  fame  by  way  of  France. 
"Above  all  Hoffmann  was  honored  by  Btudelaire,  also  one  of 
Satan's  di.sciples."  Baudelaire  brought  to  the  PVench,  too, 
the  other  poet  of  horror.  Poe,  whom  he  translated  and  glorified: 

"Like  all   these   i»oels,  Poe  puts  his  faith   in   dreams,  in   the 
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spiiiluai  as  the  only  true  reality.  Hut  his  dreams  are  more 
fi'.nt'ul,  more  torturing,  more  hallueiuative  than  HofTmann's. 
No  smile  plays  over  that  pale  and  siekly  faee,  whieh  with  im- 
plai ■al)Ie  seriousness  and  an  inerediV)le  suggestive  power  of  d(>ep 
MielaiK'holy,  reveals  as  in  a  glass  the  fevered  and  tortured 
visions  of  his  soul  and  the  imaginations  of  an  unearthly  dream- 
world. Poe  suffered  under  his  dreams  of  horror  and  liis  delirium 
of  annihilation,  Imt  his  hand  did  not  cease  to  draw  them,  for 
•the  soul  of  man  to-day  stands  on  the  brink  of  unheard-of  psyehie 
discoveries.'  A  dream-light,  strange  and  sui)ernal,  floats  above 
l\)e's  world,  which  seems  furtiier  from  reality  than  Hoffmann's, 
f  ho  he  foregoes  the  aid  of  demons  and  assumes  to  work  patiently 
nnd   f)recisely  by  scientific   method." 


MARK   TWAIN'S  FAILURES 

A  VIVID  IMPRESSION  of  Mark  Twain's  tireless  crea- 
tive activity  is  given  in  Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  instal- 
ment of  his  biograi)hy  in  the  July  Horptr's.  It  led  him 
to  plunge  into  each  new  literary  venture  with  the  same  unstinted 
enthusiasm,  altho  in  some  cases  the  result  was  a  classic,  while 
in  (jthers  it  never  saw  the  light.  That  men  of  great  successes 
sometimes  make  conspicuous  failures  even  in  their  own  line 
of  achievement  is  a  fa(!t  of  piquant  and  curious  interest.  It  is 
not  altogether  surprizing,  then,  to  learn  that  Mark  Twain  in  his 
jtrime  wi-ote  stories  which  never  reached  the  (!omposing-room, 
arui  plays  which  either  failed  to  find  a  producer,  or,  when  pro- 
duced, failed  to  vindicate  themselves  with  the  box-ofifice.  In  the 
case  of  his  unpublished  stories  it  seems  that  it  was  not  the  edi- 
tors, but  his  wife,  who  doomed  thejn  to  obscurity.  "Reviewing 
the  manuscripts  which  his  wife  induced  him  to  discard,"  says 
Mr.  Paine,  "one  gets  a  partial  idea  of  what  the  reading  world 
owes  to  Olivia  Clemens."     We  read  further: 

"Among  the  abandoned  literary  undertakings  of  these  early 
years  of  authorship  there  is  the  beginning  of  what  was  doubtless 
to  become  a  book,  'The  Second  Advent' — a  story  which  opens 
with  a  very  doubtful  miraculous  conception  in  Arkansas,  and 
leads  only  to  grotesquerie  and  literary  disorder.  There  is  an- 
other, 'The  Autobiography  of  a  Damn  Fool' — a  burlesque  on 
family- history,  hopelessly  impossible;  yet  he  began  it  with  vast 
enthusiasm,  and  until  he  allowed  his  wife  to  see  the  manuscript, 
tliotlgiit  it  especially  good.  'Livy  wouldn't  have  it,'  he  said, 
so  1  gave  it  up.'  There  is  another,  'The  Mysterious  Chamber,' 
strong  and  fine  in  conception,  vividly  and  intensely  interesting; 
tlie  story  of  a  young  Iovct  who  is  accidentally  locked  behind  a 
secret  door  in  an  old  castle,  and  can  not  announce  himself.  He 
wanders  at  last  down  into  subterranean  passages  beneath  the 
castl(%  and  he  lives  in  this  isolation  for  twenty  years.  The  ques- 
tion  of  sust(mance  was  the  weak  i)oint  in  the  story.  Clemens 
could  invent  no  way  of  providing  it  except  by  means  of  a  waste- 
pipe  or  conduit  from  the  kitchen,  into  which  scraps  of  meat, 
bread,  and  other  items  of  garbage  were  thrown.  This  he  thought 
sulTicient,  but  Mrs.  Clemens  did  not  highly  regard  such  a  literary 
device.  Clemens  could  think  of  no  good  way  to  improve  upon 
it,  so  tliis  effort,  too,  was  consigned  to  tlie  penal  colony — a  set  of 
l)igeoidioles  kept  in  his  study.  To  llowells  and  otiiers  when  they 
••atne  along  he  would  read  the  discarded  yarns,  and  they  were  de- 
lightful as  the  sketches  which  everv  artist  has  turned  face  to  th(> 
wall. 

""Captain  Stormfield."  published  for  the  first  time  only  a  few 
years  sigo,  lay  under  the  ban  for  many  a  year,  tho  never  entirely 
ai)an(loned.  This  manu.script  was  recommended  for  publica- 
tion i)y  Iloweils,  who  has  since  adiTiitted  that  it  would  hardly 
have  done  then;  aiui,  indeed,  in  its  original,  primitive  nakedness, 
publication  would  hav<'  been  doul)tful  (  ven  in  this  day  of  wider 
toleration. 

"It  should  be  said  hen'  that  there  is  not  liie  least  evidence 
land  the  manuscripts  are  full  of  evidence)  that  Mrs.  Clemens 
was  ev<'r  super.sensitiv«'  or  narrow  or  unliterary  in  her  restraints. 
She  became  his  public,  as  it  were,  and  no  tium  ever  luul  a  more 
open-mjnded,  cl(>ar-hea(led  public  than  that.  No  one  realized 
her  worth  mon^  than  he.  No  one  made  fuller  acknowledgment  of 
it  n(»t  only  afterward,  but  then,  and  to  h(>r." 

in  i.S7(),  says  Mr.  I'aine.  Mark  Twain  made  his  lirst  i)ub[ic 
appearance,  on  th(>  dramatic  stage,  and  while  this  was  merely  in 
an  amateur  performanc*'.  it  served  to  reveal  the  fact  that  "he 


had  in  him  the  making  of  a  great  actor."  Indeed,  Henry  Ir\'ing 
once  said  to  him:  "You  made  a  mistake  by  not  adopting  th<' 
stage  as  a  profession.  You  would  have  made  even  a  greater 
actor  than  a  writer."  However  this  may  have  been,  his  ventures 
as  a  plaj'wright  were  not  conspicuously  successful.  "Ah  Sin." 
written  in  collaboration  with  Bret  Harte,  ran  for  a  time,  but 
failed  to  pay  its  way.  This  was  followed  by  a  comedy  called 
"Simon  Wheeler,  the  Amateur  Detective,"  which  never  got  upon 
the  boards.  To  balance  against  this,  of  course,  there  was  the 
dramatic  success  of  "Colonel  Sellers."  Of  "Ah  Sin"  Mr.  Pain<' 
writes : 

"Just  why  "Ah  Sin'  did  not  prosper  it  would  not  beeonn-  us  to 
decide'  at  this  far  remove  of  time  and  taste.  Poorer  plays  have 
succeeded,  and  better  plays  have  failed  since  then,  and  no  oi  e 
has  ever  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  mystery.  A  touch  son:e- 
where,  a  jndling  about  and  a  readjustment  might  have  saved 
'Ah  Sin,"  but  the  puUings  and  haulings  which  they  gave  it  did 
not.  Perhai)s  it  still  lies  in  some  managerial  vault,  and  some  day 
may  be  dragged  to  light  and  reconstructed  and  recast,  and  come 
into  its  n>ward.  Who  knows?  Or  it  may  have  drifted  to  that 
harbor  of  forgotten  plays  whence  there  is  no  returning." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Howells  while  "Simon  Wheeler"  was  under 
way,  Alark  Twain  wrote: 

"I  have  piled  up  151  pages  on  my  comedy.  The  first,  second, 
and  fourth  acts  are  done,  and  done  to  my  satisfaction,  too.  To- 
morrow and  next  day  will  finish  the  third  act  and  the  play. 
Never  had  so  much  fun  over  anything  in  my  life — never  such 
consuming  interest  and  delight." 

"He  was  working  with  enthusiasm,  you  see,  believing  in  it 
with  a  faith  which,  alas!  was  no  warrant  for  its  quality,"  writes 
Mr.  Paine,  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"Even  Howells  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  became  eager  to 
see  the  play  and  to  have  the  story  it  contained  told  for  The 
Atlantic. 

"  But  in  the  end  it  proved  a  mistake.  Dion  Boucicault,  when 
he  read  the  manuscript,  pronounced  it  better  than  'Ah  Sin,'  but 
that  was  only  qualified  praise.  Actors  who  considered  the  play, 
anxious  enough  to  have  Mark  Twain's  name  on  their  posters  and 
small  bills,  were  obUged  to  admit  that  while  it  contained  mar- 
velous lines,  it  wouldn't  'go.' " 

Turning  from  Mark  Twain's  failures  to  something  which  he 
must  at  times  have  been  tempted  to  coimt  among  his  afflictions, 
we  read  of  his  mail: 

"He  was  in  a  constant  state  of  siege,  besought  by  all  varieties 
and  conditions  of  humanity  for  favors  such  as  only  human  need 
and  abnormal  ingenuity  can  invent.  His  ever-increasing  mail 
presented  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  the  human  species  on  un- 
dress parade. 

"Young  men  wrote  requesting  verses  or  sentiments  to  be 
inscribi'd  in  young  ladies"  autograph  albums;  joung  girls  wrote 
asking  him  to  write  a  story  of  his  Ufe,  to  be  used  as  a  school  com- 
position; men  starting  obscure  papers  coolly  invited  him  to  lend 
them  his  name  as  editor,  assuring  him  that  he  wt)ul(l  be  put  to 
no  trouble,  and  that  it  would  help  advertise  his  books;  a  fruitful 
humorist  wrote  that  he  had  invented  some  five  thousand  pims. 
and  iinited  Mark  Twain  to  father  this  terrific  progeny  in  book 
form  for  a  share  of  the  returns.    The  list  is  endless.    He  said  once : 

"'The  symbol  of  the  race  ought  to  be  a  human  being  carrying 
an  ax.  for  every  human  being  lias  one  concealed  about  him  some- 
when'.  and  is  always  .seeking  the  opportunity  to  gi'ind  it." 

"  Letters  came  queerly  addrest.  There  is  one  envelop  still  in 
existence  which  b(>ars  (^lemens's  name  in  elaborate  design  and  a 
very  good  silliouette  likeness,  the  work  of  some  talented  artist. 
Mark  Twain,  United  States,"  was  a  common  address;  'Mark 
Twain,  The  World,'  was  also  used;  'Mark  Twain,  SomewluTe," 
mailed  in  a  foreign  country,  reached  iiim  promptly,  and  "Mark 
Twain,  Anywhere,"  found  its  way  to  Hartford  in  due  season. 
Then  there  was  a  letter  (tho  this  was  later;  he  was  abroad  at  the 
time),  mailed  by  Brander  Matth(>ws  aiul  Francis  Wilson,  addrest, 
'Mark  Twain,  (itxl  Kiu)ws  \Vli(>re."  It  found  him  after  traveling 
half  around  the  world  on  its  errand.  In  his  answer  he  said,  'He 
ilid.'  Tiien  some  one  .sent  a  letter  addrest  'The  Devil  Knows 
Where.'  This  also  reached  him,  and  he  answered,  ' //<■  did,  too.' 
Surelv  this  was  the  furthest  horizon  of  fame." 


Julv  27.  1914 
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A   REAL   TRILBY 

A  CASE  IN  REAL  LIFE  akin  to  that  of  Trilby  and 
Svengali  has  achieved  newspaper  fame,  both  in  this 
-  country  and  in  Pinfjland,  and  now  we  find  its  authen- 
ticity ^'ouched  for  by  Musictil  Ainrricd  (New  York),  a  dignified 
authority  on  matters  musical.  The  Trilby  in  this  case  is  Miss 
Marion  (iraham,  and  while  she  resembles  I)u  Manner's  famous 
character  in  her  inability  to  sin^r  a  iiolc  uiuicr  normal  coiulitioiis. 
her  vocal  performance  when  hyi)notized  apparently  falls  some- 
what short  of  the  lieijjhts  reached  li.\'  her  <i>^tcf  in  fiction.  And 
Professor  Charles  Munter's  re- 
semblance to  Svengali  seem> 
to  end  at  his  power  to  confer 
upon  hi.s  subject  a  gii'i  whicli 
nature  had  omitted. 

M iisicnl  America  descril)es  ;i 
demonstration  held  under  its 
ausj)ic<'s  early  in  July.  Amon^r 
tho.se  present  were  representa- 
tives of  the  daily  ])ress,  thn-e 
members  of  Musical  Attierica's 
editorial  staff,  and  Miss  Zilpha 
Barnes  Wood,  a  singringf-teachcr 
who  vouches  for  Mi.ssCJrahain's 
complete  inability  to  .sing. 

Professor  Munter,  we  arc 
told,  "took  a  seat  opposite 
Miss  Graham  at  the  further 
corner  of  the  studio,  and  close 
to  a  table  upon  which  stood  a 
phonograph."  The  spectators 
ranged  themselves  about  the 
room,  "looking  as  glum  as  tho 
they  were  about  to  witness  a 
vivisection  or  an  electrocn- 
tion."  The  hypnotist  and  the 
subject  faced  one  another,  and 
the  seance  was  begun.  This  is 
what  followed: 


"Somebody  played  the  "  Lucia'  Mad  Scene  on  the  phonograph. 
The  doctor  took  it  olT  and  substituted  the  tenor  aria  from  '  Pag- 
liacci.'  Then  Miss  (Jraham  was  raised  to  a  standing  po.sition. 
Three  of  the  sjMH'tators,  looking  as  serious  as  tho  the  fate  of 
nations  lay  in  their  hands,  volunteered  to  support  her — for  she 
can  not  stand  alone.  The  doctor  ordered  her  to  'breathe  like  the 
professor."  and  informed  the  bystanders  that  when  h<'  was  able 
to  make  her  l)reathe  as  he  wished  he  knew  that  he  had  her  under 
the  de.sired  control,  and  that  loss  of  essential  energy  would  not 
result.  Kor  the  deep  l^reatliing  insures  a  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain-centers. 

■•There  are  times,  it  appears,  when  Miss  (Jraham  will  sing 
with    the   i)l)()iiograi)hi«'  record   from   the  first    note  to   tlie   last. 

She  did   not   alwavs   do   so  on 


Colli tcbv  of  '    MiiMfal  Ainci-ifH.  ■ "    Ni-vv  V.o-k 

miss(;hah.\m  six<ii\(i  wiikn  ii^  i'no'imzkd. 

Tlic  h.\  |)li(>(  i.st    and  a  sinxing-tcachcr   arc  holding  licr  liand 


"Miss  Graham  did  not  ex- 
hibit any  unusual  symjjtoms  at 
onc(>.      In     fact,     she     seemed 

rather  amu.sed  by  the  situation  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
remarked  that  she  felt  like  laughitig.  (Jo  ahead,  then,  and 
laugh;  it  will  do  you  good,'  said  the  dtjctor  in  a  paternal  tone. 
But  the  seven  or  eight  intellectual-looking  persons  seemed  ill- 
attuned  to  mirth,  and  so  the  young  woman,  finding  little  .sym- 
I)athy  for  her  mirthful  proclivities,  lapsed  into  solemnity  after 
a  few  lugubrious  giggles. 

"And  again  the  i)rofessor  stared  at  the  girl  and  the  girl  stared 
at  the  i)rofessor  without  interruption.  The  expression  which 
her  fa(n'  gradually  assumed  resembled  thai  of  a  i)erson  sui)remel\' 
bored.  The  only  striking  thing  about  the  hypnotist  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  look  fixedly  at  his  subject  with- 
out blinking.  He  held  his  hands  in  his  lap,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
touching  each  other,  the  palms  slightly  extended.  Thus  he  sat 
for  about  seven  or  eight  minutes,  at  the  end  of  whicli  time  the 
young  woman's  eyelids  began  to  drooj^  drowsily,  and  the  doctor 
to  breathe  deeply  and  audibly.  Three  or  four  times  she  lifted 
her  lids  until  at  last  the  eyes  closed  comi)letely  and  remained  so. 

"The  professor  left  his  chair  and  some  of  the  spectators  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  sleei)er  somewhat  timidly 

"'Now  show  how  the  professor  breathes,'  .said  the  hy])notist 
in  a  tone  in  which  one  might  address  a  child.  'Here  is  Miss 
Wood;  she  is  your  friend — you  know  Miss  Wood,  don't  you'.'' 
he  continued  as  the  subject  of  the  uncanny  conversation  smiled 
and  stept  over  to  the  chair. 

"'Yes.'    repHed    the    mentally    subjugated    one    in    a    whis- 

l)er 

■  ■  She  wants  to  hear  you  sing.     Will  you  sing  for  her?  ' 

"There  w^as  a  remote  suggestion  of  a  smile  and  a  faintly  whis- 
])ered  'yes.' 


this  occasion,  and  I'rofessor 
Munter  again  gave  'lack  of 
iiicrgy'  as  the  cause.  Tlie 
I'agliacci'  ;iria  she  took  up 
only  after  some  time.  This  she 
sang  tiirough  to  the  end.  tho  in 
several  succeeding  .songs  she 
l)rok(*  off  .several  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  music. 
She    was    made    to    begin    all 

over  again 

"There  is  little  in  Miss  (Jra- 
ham's  .singing  which  can  bo 
described  as  beautiful  or  ar- 
tistically })leasing.  The  natu- 
ral quality  of  the  voice  is  not 
bad,  but  her  performances  are 
accomplished  only  through  the 
means  of  a  degree  of  physical 
strain  and  effort  that  is  at 
times  ])ainful  to  contemplate. 
Her  jaws  tremble  convulsively, 
esjM'cially  when  singing  high 
tones,  some  of  which  are  forced, 
acidulous,  and  penetrating  as 
a  knife.  Yet  .she  has  a  curious 
faculty  of  singing  well  in  tune, 
and  this  even  in  difTicult  inter- 
\als,  tho  a  slackening  of  the 
speed  of  the  phonograph  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the 
tonality  of  the  music  bring 
about  a  similar  result  in  her 
delivery  of  it.  Furthermore, 
siie  can  sing  the  words  of  a 
song  distinctly  only  if  they  are 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  talk- 
ing-nuichin(>.  In  the  '  Pagli- 
acci'  and  Lucia'  iuiml)ers  she  gave  vent  to  few  articulate 
sounds.  In  a  song  from  'Naughty  Marietta,'  on  the  other 
liand.  her  words    were    so    distinct    tiiat    !io   syllable  was  lost." 

.V  New  York  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  tells 
iiow  Miss  (Jraham's  ca.se  has  drawn  exjjressions  of  disapproval 
fj"om  \hv  doctors,  one  of  whom  is  quoted  as  saying: 

".\ny  young  j)erson  who  tries  to  sing  under  a  hypnoti*'  spell 
runs  the  risk  of  all  sorts  of  throat  affections,  especially  tonsil- 
litis.     Insanity  or  very  likely  blindness  may  also  supervene." 

These  warnings  seem  to  give  significance  to  certain  other  de- 
tails of  the  denu)nstration  as  described  by  the  writer  in  M  uxi- 
cdl  Aniiiirn.  who  continues  his  narrative  as  follows: 

■■  During  se\ cral  of  tlK'  .songs  her  voice  brok*-  off  abruptly  and 
slic  sank  back  inert  into  the  arms  of  those  su])p()rting  her.  much 
like  a  mechanical  doll  that  needs  rewinding.  After  one  of  these 
spells  she  was  placed  on  a  chair  and  at  the  same  moment  some- 
one ()l)S('r\  ed  t  hat  one  of  her  fingers  had  been  slightly  cut  and  was 
bleeding.  The  doctor's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  and  as 
lie  looked  at  the  cut  the  girl  suddenly  broke  into  striduhms 
shrieks.  The  hypnotist  hastily  explained  that  the  .sight  of  blood 
had  brought  to  his  mind  the  concept  of  pain,  and  that  the  idea 
had  immediately  traveled  to  his  .subject.  Her  shrieks  were 
renewed  again  when  the  doctor  asked  some  one  to  prick  his 
finger  with  a  pin.  and  a  third  lime  when  he  observed  that  the 
weather  was  unpleasantly  cold,  and  asked  that  the  window 
be  closed." 
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"GUARDIANS  OF  LIBERTY" 


/^N  ANTl-CATHOLlC  I'AMIMILKT  and  the  imws  of  a 
/-\  cunov\v<\  spcukiiiK-ensaffctiiciit  lia\e  set  tlio  rclijrious 
-^  -^  papiTs  to  dcbatinfj  tlif  merits  of  an  organization  known 
a^  the  '"(iwardians  of  Liberty."  When  (lenoral  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
under  it-i  auspices,  went  to  St.  Louis  on  May  24  to  speak  on 
■■  Anieriea's  Danger,"  the  owner  of  the  "Odeon"  hall  canceled 
the  engagement,  explaining  according  to  reports  that  a  fire- 
escape  from  the  auditorium  i)rojected  over  adjoining  parochial 
property  and  that  he  iiad  l)een  notified  that  if  the  lecture  were 
to  he  permitted  the  trespa.ssing  fire-es(;y,i)e  would  be  torn  down. 
There  was  enough  news  in  the  incident  and  in  the  anonymous 
pamphlet  that  began  to  be  circulated  at  al)out  the  same  time  to 
bring  the  (iuardians  since  tiien  into  public  notice.  The  pamphlet 
in  question  is  called  "The  Church  of  Home  in  Anurican  Politics," 
and  some  of  the  Catholic  papers  seem  to  suspect  the  Guardians 
of   Liberty  of  circulating  it. 

Many  Protestant  journals  are  advertising  the  society  as  a 
force  to  foil  a  plan  "to  make  of  llie  United  States,  according  to 
a  dream  that  is  no  longer  visionary,  the  first  Catholic  nation  (jf 
the  world."  The  National  Court  of  the  .societj'  is  given  as  the 
Rev.  Augustus  E.  Harnett.  Chief  Kc^corder;  Lieut. -Gen.  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  Chief  Attorney:  Charles  D.  ffainos,  Chief  (Juardian; 
Rear-Admiral  ('•.  W.  Baird,  Chief  Vigilant;  and  Major-Generai 
D.  K.  Sickles.  Chief  Custodian.  It  was  formed  in  Washington 
.June  0.  1911  and  has  its  headcpiarlers  at  50  West  Twent\- 
fourtii  Street  N'ew  ^Ork  City.  .The  society's  declaration  of 
l)rincip]es  runs:  i     ' 

"First  -We  unite  as  a  non-reljgious.  non-partizan,  non-racial 
moral  force  to  promote  pure  i)a1  riot  ism  and  a  sacred  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  Jt  is  our  belief  that  every  citizen 
should  hold  sacred  his  civil  duties'  and  resi)onsibilities,  and  it  is 
oiu-  desire  and  purpose  that  every  offic(>  of  the  nation.  State, 
and  tuunicijjaiity  siiall  be  lield  by  men  of  ability,  integrity,  and 
tru<  patriotism.  We  hold  that  no  citizen  is  a  true  patriot  who 
owns  sui)erior  temporal  allegiance  to  any  power  above  that  of 
his  obligation  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited 
State:. 

"Second — As  the  fathers  established,  .so  are  we  resoKcd  to 
maintain   the  complete  sei)aration  of  church  and  state. 

"Third— We  deny  th<'  right  of  any  political  or  eciclesiastical 
organization  to  numipulat*'  or  c(mtrol  the  sovereign  citizenship 
of  our  pt'ople,  or  to  disjjose  of  their  rights  and  i)ri\ileges  for 
political  olTice  or  power,  and  we  are  determined  that  every  citizen 
shall  exercise  his  civil  rights  and  pnvileges  unmolested,  answer- 
able only  to  his  conscience  and  to  his  God. 

"Fourth — We  unite  to  i)rott>ct  and  preserve  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  especially  our  public  educational  system, 
against  any  foreign  or  meiuu-ing  influence,  and  we  particularly 
protest  against  the  diversion  of  any  public  funds  or  lands  to  any 
religious  purpo-c  whatever." 

While  this  makes  no  explicit  reference  to  Catholicism,  tin- 
literature  of  the  organization  ami  the  words  of  its  .speakers  leave 
no  one  ill  doubt  about  the  "issue."  The  society  devSeribes  itself 
as  j)atriotic,  non-secret,  non-sectarian,  "<'stablished  solely  to 
bring  about  a  more  intense  loyally  to  our  form  of  government 
and  to  take  issue  with  any  church  or  other  organization  inter- 
fering with  established  .\merican  inslitntions  and  civil  govern- 
ment." Judged  either  by  (juantitv  of  eomiiieiil  or  by  tone,  the 
Catholic  press  is  taking  the  (Iuardians  with  less  .seriousness  than 
most  of  the  Protestant  papers.  One  of  the  Catholic  journals 
derisively  refers  to  the  society  as  the  "Guardians  of  Bigotry," 
others  ask  if  any  one  really  belie\es  the  pami)hlet's  rumors  of 
plots  to  Catholicize  tiie  C.overnment.  I'he  Catholic  Bulhtin 
(St.  Paul)  quotes  from  the  pamphlet  the  following  sample  of  its 
"false  statements  and  unfounded  charges": 

"Already  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  'Knights' 


of  Columbus)  are  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  warfare,  and 
ready  to  res[)ond  to  the  call  of  the  Church  at  an  hour's  notice. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  detectives  of  the  entire  country 
rejwrts  that  in  virtiuiUy  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
their  rifles  are  stored  in  the  basements  of  the  Catholic  churches; 
and  they  are  receiving  the  most  thorough  military  drilling 
i-onstantly. " 

The  Hultelin  goes  on  to  say: 

"To  bolster  up  this  charge  against  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
the  pamphlet  gives  what  purports  to  be  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Fourth  Degree  members  of  the  Order.  It  is  as  blood-curdling 
as  the  so-called  Jesuit  oath,  the  text  of  which  it  follows  very 
closely.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  it  which  no  doubt  is  considered 
by  many  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  charge  made  against  the 
Knights.  '  I  will  pro\-ide  my.self  with  arms  and  ammunition  that 
1  may  be  in  readiness  when  the  word  is  pa.ssed,  or  I  am  com- 
manded to  defend  the  Church  as  an  individual  or  with  the 
militia  of  the  Pope.'" 

"Comment  on  this  is  useless,"  concludes  The  Catholic  Bulletin. 
■  ■  Surely  no  intelligent  non-Catholic  will  believe  that  his  Catholic 
fellow  citizens  would  countenance,  much  less  employ,  such 
nu'ans  to  destroy  American  institutions  and  circumvent  their 
Protestant  neighbors."  And  the  Brooldyn  Tabkt  (Catholic) 
finds  the  pamphlet  interesting  "onl  •  because  of  its  superlative 
idioc3\ 

Many  of  the  Protestant  papers,  without  committing  them- 
sehes,  give  large  editorial  space  to  a  d«'scription  of  the  organiza- 
tit)n,  and  not  a  few  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  Standard 
(Baptist,  Chicago),  with  apparent  agitation,  asks,  "Is  'free 
America'  to  become  Catholic  America?"  then  remarks  that 
"Protestants  do  not  always  realize  the  tyranny  of  Catholicism 
in  nations  where  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  powers  are  united 
and  the  representatives  of  'the  Chiu-eh'  ai*e  the  acknowledged 
head  of  church  and  state."      The  Standard  argues: 

"  Yet  that  is  the  goal  toward  wliich,  it  is  declared,  Catholicism 
is  bending  every  effort  in  the  United  States.  Cathclieism  is 
losing  ground  in  Europe.  ...  If  Rome  is  to  continue  a 
power  she  must  rule  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  W'ith  care- 
fully-laid i)lot  Rome,  according  to  those  who  profess  to  know, 
is  seeking  to  bring  within  her  control  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Catholic  organs  openly  exhort  American  Catho- 
lics to  work  together  'to  make  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  dream  that  is  no  longer  visionary,  the  first  Catholic  nation 
of  the  world.'  In  response  to  the  belief  in  Rome's  aggression, 
on  June  9  men  of  the  highest  prominence  in  the  aQ'air.;  of  the 
nation,  men  from  all  walks  of  life,  gathered  to  counsel  a-s  to  the 
best  action  to  counteract  what  they  regard  as  a  real  danger. 
The  resiilt  is  the  formation  of  the  Guardians  of  Liberty,  which, 
when  i)laced  before  the  people  for  indorsement,  as  eWdence  of 
api)roval,  has  enjoyed  prompt  and   extraordinary  growth." 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Presbyterian,  Cincinnati)  declares 
the  organization  has  no  designs  on  any  one's  well-being.  But — 
'"It  has  some  very  clearly  defined  principles,  and  if  anj'  one 
und(M-takes  to  oppose  those  principles  and  to  <>ndanger  the  causes 
that  are  d<>ar  to  it,  that  person  is  very  certain  to  feel  the  antago- 
nism of  the  body.  Rut  it  is  simply  patriotic  and  pejiceful. " 
The  Evangelical  Messenger  (Evangelical,  Cleveland)  is  sym- 
pathetic with  the  troubles  of  two  anti-Catholic  editors  who  in 
the  excitement  have  b(>en  arr(>sted  on  charges  of  exceeding 
legitimate   verbal   limits: 

"A  Mr.  Watson,  who  publishes  a  monthly  in  the  South,  has 
dealt  sledge-hammer  strokes  against  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy as  a  political  power,  and  as  a  result  has  been  arrested, 
charged  with  sending  obscene  literature  through  the  mail! 
How  about  the  Catholic  press  and  its  ultra  and  untruthful 
declarations  concerning  the  American  nation,  American  institu- 
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tioas,  especially  its  public  schools?  .  .  .  The  editor  of  The 
Menace  has  been  arrested  a  number  of  times  by  Catholic  priests 
for  circulating  that  paper.  In  these  and  similar  demonstrations, 
the  purpose  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  becomes  manifest." 

The  Presbyterian  Standard  (Charlotte,  X.  C.)  commends  the 
leaders  of  the  Guardians: 

"  It  has  among  its  officials  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  this 
country,  and  among  its  members  there  are  several  hundred 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  alarmed  over  the  tendency  of 
our  day  to  obliterate  the  constitutional  distinction  between 
church  and  state.  .  .  .  This  movement  started  near  the  center 
of  our  Government,  where  men  can  see  the  trend  of  times  far 
better  than  we  can  down  here.  What  General  Miles  says  deserves 
to  be  studied  by  all  men." 

The  Christian  Herald  (Undenominational,  New  York)  spoke 
earlj'^  and  with  fervor  and  is  being  quoted  by  many  of  the  other 
papers.     It  says: 

"Catholic  journals  have  attacked  the  Guardians  of  Liberty 
on  the  ground  that  the  new  organization  is  a  revival  of  Know- 
nothingism.  Nothing  could  l)e  farther  from  the  fact.  But 
Rome  is  afraid  of  the  new  organization,  knowing  that  her  own 
methods  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  campaigning  in  this 
country  will  not  bear  the  sean^h-light.  Her  truckling  with 
Presidential  candidates;  her  arrogant  claim  of  equality  with 
royalty  for  her  cardinals  at  public  functions;  her  attitude  toward 
civil  marriage,  and  her  imposition  of  the  ban  of  illegitimacy 
on  ecclesiastical  marriages  between  Catholic  and  Protestant; 
her  -wide-spread  interference  in  pohtics  and  her  dictation  to  the 
'bosses';  her  declaration  that  'the  Church  v\ill  not  come  to  her 
own  until  there  are  more  Catholics  in  Congress';  and  her  demand, 
reiterated  in  her  church  organs  throughout  the  country,  that 
American  Catholics  should  work  together  'to  make  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  dream  that  is  no  longer  visionary, 
the  first  Catholic  nation  in  the  world  ' — these  arc  among  the 
reasons  why  the  free  and  independent  American  people  must 
jealously  guard  their  privileges  against  a  power  which  has  been 
repudiated  in  every  country  in  Europe,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion. Is  free  America,  with  its  inheritance  of  liberty,  to  become 
Catholic  America?  That  is  the  great  question  which  now 
overshadows  all  others." 

The  New  York  Independent  considers  the  Guardians  of  l^ib- 
erty  'proscriptive  and  un-American"  and  "a  menace  to  our 
pohtical  peace. "    It  says: 

"The  Catholic  press  has  immediately  recognized  this  new  soci- 
ety as  directed  against  its  Church  and  as  a  new  form  of  the  Know- 
nothings  and  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  .such  it  evidently  is.  .  .  .  Wc 
hold  that  such  an  organization  is  a  menace  to  our  political  peace. 
It  greatly  magnifies  the  danger  it  sees.  It  is  proscriptive  and 
un-American.  The  former  political  anti-Catholic  organizations 
had  a  brief  and  dishonorable  history  and  passed  away.  Protes- 
tantism and  liberty  do  not  need  such  defenders.  We  want  to 
Uve  in  the  fullest  harmony  with  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  and 
we   shall   find   them  earnest    iiatriots.   lovers  of   the  country's 


liberty,  and  guardians  of  our  pubUc  schools,  even  against 
ecclesiastical  interference.  We  have  relics  of  union  of  churcb 
and  state  yet  left,  particularly  in  the  aid  given  to  denominational 
charities,  but  their  correction  does  not  need  the  raising  of 
the  banner  of  religious  warfare." 


VACATION    PIETY 

MUCH  CONCFiRX  is  e,\prest  l>y  a  number  of  religious 
papers  about  the  decline  of  church  services  on  summer 
Sundays.  The  practise  of  closing  certain  city  churches 
in  vacation  season  is  one  cause  of  worry,  the  indifTen-nce  of 
churchgoers  another.  "No  other  months  in  the  year,"  remarks 
The  CongregalLonalist  (Hoston),  "test  our  Sabbath  ideals  so 
severely  as  do  .July  and  August.  The  heat  plays  havo<'  with 
our  good  intentions;  we  yield  without  much  fight  to  the 
languorous  atmosphere  alxiut  us."  Sunday  should  be  sacred  to 
family  life,  this  paper  argues,  with  at  least  one  attendance  at 
Sunday-school  or  church.  The  I'ih/n'm  Teacher  (Congregation- 
alist,  Boston)  goes  a  step  farther,  aiul  avers  that  there  is  more 
need  for  religion  in  summer  than  at  any  other  season.  It  insists 
that  churches,  through  the  Sunday-schools,  "must  provide 
methods  of  keeping  alive  and  deejiening"  the  religious  life  of 
their  congregations.      It   views  the  situation  in  this  light: 

"Regular  habitf  of  life  are  i)ut  aside.  The  Saturday  half- 
holiday  encourages  week-end  e.xr'ursions,  still  further  facilitated 
by  the  automobile.  Instead  of  school,  with  its  routine,  the 
week  is  filled  with  unorganized  play.  In  many  families,  weeks, 
and  often  months,  are  spent  at  some  'resort'  which  is  ai)t  to  be 
pervaded  by  an  atmosi)here  of  idleness,  gaiety,  and  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  tendency  of  such  summer  surroundings  and  of  th** 
wanner  weather  is  to  relax  the  will  and  more  or  less  to  demoral- 
ize the  character.     Hence,  all  the  greater  need  of  religion." 

The  Monitor  (Catholic,  Newark j  stvs  in  the  situation  the 
inferiority  of  Protestantism: 

"Many  of  the  non-Catholic  churches  practically  go  out  of 
business  in  the  summer  time.  The  doors  are  closed  altogether 
or  opened  for  a  short  .service  now  and  then  by  some  visiting 
clergyman.  Nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches  content  them- 
selves with  fewer  services.  The  attendance  falls  off.  The 
pastoral  visits  of  the  ministers  close.  The  hot  days  of  the 
summer  are  the  vacation  days.  And  the  clergyman  and  his 
wife  hie  them.selves  to  the  mountains." 

Thi  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee;  reports  that  the  Protes- 
tants are  not,  however,  theonly  churchmen  that  grow  lackadaisi- 
cal in  summer: 

"Every  parish  priest  in  the  land  is  complaining  of  the  large 
number  who  miss  ma.ss  on  Sundav.      Thev  realize,  too,  that  it  is 
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tin  lirst  step  on  tho  downward  road  and  tluU  tlu'  dirouic  inass- 
misser  offers  the  most  serious  prolilem  wliieh  the  priest  is  ealled 
upon  to  solve." 

But  in  The  Wulchman  (Baptist,  Boston)  we  find  an  optimistic 
outlook  on  the  subjeet  of  vacation  piety.     Says  this  paper: 

■■(Mosiny:  the  churelies  for  the  suniiner.  or  at  least  the  departure 
of  so  many  of  the  pastors  and  i)eople  on  vacation,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  religious  spirit  stops  its  exercise 
duriufr  that  tim(>.  Much  of  it  goes  with  the  vacationers  and  is 
active  in  the  places  of  tlnir  sojourn.  .  .  .  There  are  cluireh(>s 
along  the  Maine  coast,  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  and  in 
various  other  places  where  city  people  have  summer  homes 
or  are  temporarily  staying  which  receive  substantial  aid  of  both 
a  material  and  spiritual  kind  from  these  visitors." 

One  secular  journal  enters  the  lists.  Its  comment  is  "that 
Sunday  observances  have  had  an  important  effect  "frmn  the 
merely  social  view-point."      Tlie  Kansas  City  Star  says: 

"The  average  man  is  i)retty  well  absorbed  in  his  work  during 
the  week.  Sunday  nuikes  a  definite  break,  which  not  only  per- 
mits a  fuller  develojnnent  of  home  life,  a  relaxation,  a  chance  for 
those  who  an-  shut  up  in  shops  or  factories  to  get  into  the  open 
air,  but  also  invites  a  consideration  of  the  finer  ideals.  The 
very  act  of  worship,  the  contemplation  of  the  great  problems  of 
life  and  destiny,  tend  to  broaden  the  horizon  and  take  men  out 
of  the  petty  affairs  of  daily  occupation.  There  is  rarely  a  town 
wh(>re  people  may  not  find  the  sort  of  services  that  bring  them 
inspiration  and  a  richer  life." 


HUMOR   AS   A   MEANS   TO   GRACE 

MANY  of  its  readers  turn  to  the  back  pages  first,  tp  read 
tho  joke-column,  confesses  The  Christian  Rccjisler 
(Unitarian.  Boston).  The  observation  is  recorded, 
howiver,  in  no  spirit  of  jealousy  or  humiliation — the  editorial 
<lei)artment  is  frank  to  declare  that  "there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sense  in  the  sense  of  humor."  A  pocket  preachment  on  the 
value  of  humor  in  religious  experience  or  a  life  of  social  service 
follows: 

"No  one  can  stand  the  strain  of  the  world's  most  soi-rowful 
work  by  yielding  to  the  imperativeness  of  its  sadness.  The 
men  who  were  shock(>d  that  Lincoln  could  bring  Artemus  Ward's 
latest  deliverances  into  the  Cabinet  meeting  during  dark  hours 
of  civil  strife,  the  people  who  suspect  physicians  of  hardness  of 
heart  or  ministers  of  hypocrisy,  because  attention  to  suffering 
and  misery  is  closely  followed,  with  fortunate  temperaments, 
by  relaxation  and  good  ch(!er,  illustrate  the  need  of  bringing 
unbearable  experiences  out  of  the  loneliness,  where  their  strain 
would  shatter  or  shadow  the  soul,  into  the  associations  which 
relieve*  and  r(>storo  it.  When  even  saints  lose  their  sense  of 
projjortion  and  put  themselves  out  of  perspective,  th<>ir  devotion 
and  service  spread  a  burden  which  tho.se  who  bless  them  have  in 
(•andor  to  regret.  Their  lines  of  care  and  oppression  are  too 
ai)proi)riate  to  their  task.  The  incongruity  they  have  never 
allowed  has  a  savor  of  grace  if  they  but  take  it  sanely  and  deli- 
<'ately.  The  man  who  gets  through  the  dark  periods  of  life  less 
moth-eaten  than  his  fellows  owes  far  less  than  may  be  thought 
to  th«i  strenuous  and  consecral(>d  influences  which  are  suppos(>d 
to  keep  men  strong.  They  by  themselves  harden  and  stiffen. 
people  and  afflict   the  righteous  with  moral  arteriosclerosis." 

There  is  even  a  place  for  luinior  where  we  philosophize,  and 
where  we  reflect  on  .sober  and  serious  subjects: 

"Some  of  the  most  soh^mn  and  awful  conclusions  men  have 
brought  thems(*lves  to  remain  unaffected  by  all  the  arguments 
brought  against  th(>m.  That  many  more  thousands  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  revolting  notion  of  (lod's  dealing  with  meh's  errors 
than  tho  thousands  who  utuiuestioiuibly  still  hold  such  notions 
is  <lue  not  a  little  to  their  iidierent  absurdity.  The  fresh  thought 
of  children,  the  independent  wit  of  hearers  who  did  not  allow 
arguments  to  dull  their  hearing,  the  sense  of  humor  in  i)eoi)le 
wlio  kept  it  for  |)rivate  use  where  they  shrank  from  api)lying  it 
|)ul)licly,  probably  has  done  more  to  make  the  walls  of  such 
hateful  creeds  crumble  than  all  the  attacks  of  those  who  took 
the  ease  seriouslv." 


PRESS-AGENTS   FOR  THE  CHURCH 

NOTICES  of   the  circus  and  the  theater  are  prepared  b.\ 
men  who  understand  newspaper  style.      "Why  can't  the 
Chun-h    have    a    pres.s-agenf.' "    asks    Mr.  Herbert    \. 
Smith  in  Tht   Conlinrnl  ( Chicago j,  adding: 

"Why  can't  a  man  who  knows  how  to  prepan'  copy  for  the 
newspapers  take  charge  of  the  publicity  of  your  church'/  There 
are  very  few  pastors  who  ha\'e  the  knack  of  knowing  what  news 
is;  nor  do  they  know  how  to  write  it  for  publication.  One  very 
worthv  Methodist  pastor  in  a  North  Dakota  town  was  much 
incensed  because  1  didn't  print  his  sermon  in  full  as  he  had 
brought  it  to  me  Monday  morning.  But  I  was  hired  to  run  a 
newspajx'r,  not  a  religious  journal,  and  much  as  I  desired  to  do 
good  througli  the  paper,  I  couldn't  con.scientiously  print  all  his 
sermon.  A  higJi-sc-hool  boy,  with  a  little  experience  in  reporting 
for  the  i)aper,  <'Ould  have  made  a  very  readable  article  of  what  he 
had  said. 

"The  size  of  the  town  and  the  i)rominence  of  the  church  regu- 
lati'  in  great  measure  the  number  of  items  about  church 
affairs  which  the  paper  will  print;  but  a  man  who  is  trained  to 
see  things  out  of  which  to  make  news  will  find  more  such  items 
than  a  pastor  who  has  trained  his  mind  to  hunt  for  sermon  topics. 
Anniversary  meetings,  special  men's  m(>etings,  socials  and  fairs 
can  have  the  attention  of  members  of  the  church  and  c^ingrega- 
tion  directed  to  them  in  advance  by  a  man  who  knows  the  facts 
and  knows  how  to  write. 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  laymen  of  a  largi'  city  a  sjmposium  on 
the  work  of  a  down-town  church  was  arranged.  A  self-constituted 
press-agent  suggested  to  the  chairman  that  h(>  write  the  city 
editors  of  the  various  papers  cordially  inviting  them  to  come 
or  send  a  representative.  With  the  in\itation  went  a  small 
item  about  the  meeting.  This  was  printed  at  once,  a  reporter 
assigned  to  watch  the  meeting,  and  nearly  a  column  account  of 
the  Ix'st  talks  appeared.  This  undoubtedly  helped  the  church 
draw  more  men,  and  would  not  have  been  obtained  without  the 
preliminary  press-agent  acti\aty 

'In  towns  of  "jO.OOO  and  under,  a  boy  who  has  been  in  high 
school  two  yt>ars,  and  is  well  acquainteil  with  the  church,  may 
be  trained  to  be  a  very  efficient  church  press-agent.  A  reporter 
on  a  pai)er  may  be  induced  to  practise  his  religion  by  letting 
th(>  i)ublic  know  about  his  church.  The  paying  of  space  rates 
to  a  reporter  will  cost  the  church  but  a  small  sum  each  month, 
and  no  estimate  is  j)ossible  of  the  good  which  may  be  done.  The 
church  has  a  more  interesting  message  to  the  world  than  any 
circus,  and  it  can  be  brought  before  the  people  if  the  attempt  is 
nuide  in  the  right  wav." 


AN  ALL-CLERICAL  CORONER'S  JURY  -  The  experiment 
of  a  Philadelphia  coroner  who  has  been  using  a  jury  composed 
entirely  of  clergymen  to  sit  in  inquests  upon  fatal  automobile 
accidents  draws  censure  from  the  New  York  Ch-istian  Adrm-nh . 
According  to  reports,  the  coroner  announced  that  his  purpo.s*' 
was  to  reach  the  ])eople  of  the  churches  through  their  ministers, 
who,  after  some  investigations  into  the  causes  of  automobile 
ac^cidents,  would  afterward  speak  with  greater  earnestness 
against  reckli'ss  sjjeeding.  ?'/«■  Christ  inn  Advocatr  protests, 
and  on  two  counts: 

"The  imi)lieation  is  that  church  people  are  the  chief  offenders 
in  this  respect,  a  theory  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
Moreover,  the  policy  of  assigning  a  clergy num  to  such  official 
duty  is  quest iomiblt\  it  may  be  very  di-sirable  that  his  intelli- 
gence should  be  (piickened,  since  he  has  the  function  of  creating 
public  .sentiment,  but  to  jironounce  judgment  in  individual  eases 
of  law-lireaking  passes  beyond  his  legitinuvte  function.  It  will 
not  add  to  his  effectiveness  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The 
English  clergyman  serving  as  a  magistrate  never  enhanced  the 
sweetness  of  his  ine.ssage  by  imposing  penalties  upon  the  culprits 
of  his  parish.  If  it  is  desirabl<>  for  clergymen  to  sit  in  a  coroner's 
iiupiest.  why  not  place  them  on  the  jury  lists  for  any  kind  of 
service'.'  Before  this  is  done  serious  reflection  should  be  given 
to  the  subject.  Objection  need  not  l»e  urged  on  the  score  of 
nuiintaining  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  otTicc.  but  the  man 
whose  relation  to  society  reepiin's  him  to  dei)end  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  his  teaching  and  example  may  well  .  be  cautious 
about  impairing  his  appeal  to  th»>  public  by  awakening  imne<ies- 
sarilv  the  resentment  of  anv  <'lass  of  citizens." 
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COLLEGE  pn-paralory  »'(lucali<»n  lias 
changed  in  its  methods  ii:n'ally  of 
late  years.  Two  generations  ago  the  hoy's 
choice  was  a  limited  one.  II<'  could  stnd> 
with  the  village  clergyman,  with  some 
professional  men  who  had  leisure,  or  with 
some  retired  school-teacher  who  filled  his 
declining  years  with  a  remnant  of  his 
former  occupation.  Quite  a  proportion  of 
the  students  who  entered  college  half  a 
century  ago  were  excelU'ntly  fitted,  in  a 
leisurely  and  scholarly  manner,  by  these 
private  instructors. 

For  a  second  choice,  the  boy  had  the 
opportunity  of  an  academy.  All  over  New 
England,  in  little  villages,  many  of  which 
the  Academy  itself  had  made  famous, 
stood  the  big  brick  bnilding  with  white 
stoop  and  bell-tower,  consecrated  to 
higher  learning.  It  was  founded,  in  most 
cases  endowed,  by  the  zealous  care  of  the 
earnest  New  Englanders,  and  did  a  work 
second  to  no  other  .single  agency  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education.  Some  of  these 
academies  are  still  doing  their  work.  The 
buildings  of  others,  whose  work  has  been 
turned  into  more  modern  channels,  stand 
as  records  of  their  former  glories.  At  these 
academies  l)oys  were  well-fitted  for  col- 
lege, according  to  the  standards  of  thos(> 
days,  and  soundly  instnu-ted  to  meet  the 
duties  of  life. 

Th<'  third  choice  of  the  boy,  if  he  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  it, 
was  to  go  to  one  of  the  large — tho  at  that 
time  still  moderate  in  size — college  pre- 
paratory schools,  such  as  Exeter,  Andover, 
and  Lawrencex  ille.  There  were  in  those 
days  buti  few  of  these  schools,  liTnited  in 
their  appeal,  limited  somewhat  also  in  their 
tendencies  and  influence,  severely  classical 
in  their  curricula.  Each  college  had  its 
own  requirements  for  admission  and  each 
preparatory  school  owed  some  allegiance 
to  its  college,  so  that  the  boy  usually  chose 
his  college  and  his  entire  educational  career 
when  he  chose  his  preparatory  school. 
Whichever  he  choose,  he  found  stern 
discipline,  a  sound,  tho  restricted,  pre- 
paratory course,  and  paternal  training, 
serious  and  cotistant. 

All  the.se  conditions  are  now  changed. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  college 
have  broad<'iie(I.  The  country  minister, 
tin"  busy  schoolmaster  who  taught  boys  in 
the  evening,  the  decayed  but  cultured 
educator,  can  no  longer  ])roj)erly  fit  the 
l)oy  for  college.  The  academies,  each 
crowning  its  hill-top,  can  no  longer  singly 
compete  against  the  splendidly  c(|uipped 
modern  .schools.  The  tendency  of  modern 
times,  as  irresistible  in  educational  as  in 
business  life,  has  compelled  the  organiza- 
tion of  preparatory  education.  The  single 
educator  and  the  little  academy  have  given 
place  to  the  great,  thoroughly  equiiijx'd, 
competently  officered,  in  man\  cases 
splendidly  endowed,  in  all  cases  vigorously 
supported,  college  pre])aratory  schools 
and  to  the  equally  well-equipped  high 
schools.  For  most  young  men  a  choice 
between  these  two  is  the  decision  he  has 
to  make  in  facing  the  question,  how  shall 


he  fit  himself  for  college?  It  is  the  |)urj)osc 
of  this  article  to  answer  very  briefly  the 
(|uestion — which  shall  he  choose? 

Hf)1h  the  high  schools  and  the  college 
preparatory  schools  are  tineh'  organized; 
indeed,  the  development  of  both  has  been 
an  extraordinary  feature  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  Some  of  the  city  high  schools  are 
impressive  in  their  size,  their  thorough 
organization,  and  their  complete  e<|uip- 
ment.  It  is  not  exce|)tional  to  liud  one  of 
these  schools  occupying  a  building  costing 
almost  a  million  dollars,  having  a  roll  of 
fcnir  or  five  thousand  stud<Tits,  and  spend- 
ing four  or  five  hundred  thousand  a  year. 
In  like  manner  the  preparatory  schools, 
both  those  of  long-established  reputation 
and  those  of  newer  date,  have  developed 
into  well-equipped  institutions,  with  all 
the  necessary  faciliti(>s  for  <'aring,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  for  the  boys  they  r(>- 
cei\e.  There  are  many  of  these  schools. 
I  think  1  could  name  at  least  two  score  of 
e.xc<'llent  character.  Whether  his  choice 
be  for  one  of  these  or  for  one  of  the  high 
schools,  the  boy  Mill  be  sure  of  good 
l)reparatory  training. 

Vet  each  of  these  types  of  school  has 
special  advantages.  For  the  high  schools 
many  things  may  be  claimed.  They  give 
discipline — in  some  schools  almost  of 
military  precision,  in  others  more  Hexible, 
in  all  constant  and  unyielding;  a  discipline 
exct't'dingly  good  for  the  average  boy. 
They  give  a  regidar  routine;  i)erhaps  too 
regtdar,  some  may  say,  and  jx'rhaps  too 
much  a  nmtine,  but  which  steadies  many 
boys  into  useful  students.  They  have  high 
standards  of  teaching;  i)ractically  all  of 
their  teachers  have  had  special  training  in 
pedagogy,  and  many  of  them  have  had  ad- 
vanced tiniversity  training  and  are  doctors 
of  philosophy.  They  use  modern  methods 
and  use  them  sagaciously,  having  their 
classes  always  open  to  inspection,  criticism, 
and  improvement.  They  give  to  the  boy  a 
wide  range  of  educational  opportunity, 
many  studies,  many  kinds  of  teaching, 
many  subjects  of  interest.  They  hold  to 
standards  which,  if  not  high,  are  usually 
rigidly  and  impartially  enforced.  They 
offer  to  the  boy  the  opportunity  of  contact 
with  a  large  number  of  high  school  boys— 
and,  sometimes,  high  school  girls — of  his 
own  age,  who  come  from  all  classes  of 
society.  He  is  in  the  world  as  well  as  in  a 
fitting  school  wlieti  he  is  Iti  th(>  high  school, 
and  must  learn  there  to  hold  his  place  and 
make  his  way  in  a  big  community. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  high  schools, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  boy  who  int(>nds 
to  go  to  college,  is  that  they  are  not  especi- 
ally devoted  to  the  work  of  fitting  for 
college.  The  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
them  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  to  continue 
studies  after  graduation  from  the  school. 
While,  therefore,  a  good  fitting  for  college 
can  be  obtained  at  these  schools,  the 
atmosphere  and  intellectual  expectation  is 
not  specifically  collegiate.  They  are.  more- 
over, day  schools  only,  so  that  the  boy's 
habit  of  life  retains  such  hindrances  to 
scholastic  progress  as  his  home  life  entails. 


For  the  college  fitting  schools  can  be 
claimed  a  special  preparation  lor  college. 
They  have  buildings  and  <lormitories 
adapted  to  their  sju'cial  puri)ose,  which  is 
to  fit  boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  for 
college  work.  .Most  of  them  are  well  pro- 
vided educationally.  The  curriculum  of 
each  of  these  schools  is  especially  arranged 
to  fit  the  boy  to  continue  his  work  in  <•()!- 
lege.  They  ofi'er  a  stimulus  to  the  gifted 
bo3 ,  somewhat  ditfereiit  from  the  broad 
competition  of  the  high  school,  but  very 
arousing.  On  the  purely  educational  side, 
the  advantages  they  offer  over  the  best  of 
the  high  schools  are  not,  for  the  ordinary- 
boy,  very  great,  tho  they  certainly  stand 
on  a  j)arity  with  these  schools. 

The  claim  they  do  make,  which  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them,  the  small  as  well  as 
th<'  large,  is  justified,  lies  in  a  diff«'rent 
field.  They  claim  to  give,  and  do  in  mo.st 
cases  give,  a  completer  training  for  boys, 
much  more  complete  than  that  of  a.  day 
school.  They  giv<^  a  homogeneous  social 
life  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  good  social  habits  and  which  de- 
velops a  school-s])irit.  which  later  nuiy  be- 
come a  college-s])irit.  tending  toward  good 
citizenship.  Some  of  them  foster,  also,  a 
sound  religious  habit.  The  boy  liv«'s  his 
whole  life  at  the  school.  Every  <'ffort  is 
taken  to  make  it  a  healthful  life.  The  boy's 
hours  for  sleejjing,  for  study,  for  exercise, 
are  planned  for.  He  is  given  training  in 
athletics.  He  is  subject  to  a  con.stant. 
tho  not  as  in  the  past  a  strictly  paternal, 
supervision,  which  extends  to  all  his  habits 
and  activities.  Th«'  best  of  these  schools — 
and  the  list  of  the  best  is  a  long  one  send 
forth  boys  mentally  and  morally  fitted  for 
colleg(>  life. 

Hearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  boy  can 
choo.se  that  which  best  fits  his  (ircum- 
stances,his  fem])erament  and  his  ambitions. 
Tiie  es|)ecial  advantages  of  the  I'repanv- 
tory  Schools  appeal  very  strongly  to  college 
profes.sors,  and  they  are  likely  to  advise  tho 
choice  of  such  a  school.  1  incliiu'  myself, 
when  circumstances  favor,  to  give  that 
advice.  Yet  colleges  receive  excellently 
prepared  students  from  both  «iasses  of 
institutions,  and  can  assure  the  boy  that 
he  will  find  in  either  ami)le  opportunity 
for  fitting  himself  broadly  and  thoroughly 
for  college  life. 

THE   (  OST    OF    INSTKIKTION    IN 
(  ()I.LK(;KS 

.John  P.  (iarber.  Associate  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  in 
compiling  the  1011  volume  of  'Current 
Education  Activities."  devotes  part  of  a 
chapter  to  the  losses  which  universities  and 
colleges  sustain  in  giving  instruction  to 
students.  The  tuition  paid  averagi-s  much 
less  than  the  actual  cost;  it  has  long  been 
well  known  that  this  was  the  case.  At 
Harvard  statistics  on  this  subject  were 
recently  compiled  showing  the  cost  per 
student  in  different  departments.  In  the 
ordinary  courses,  the  fees  received  pay  for 
••(mly  a  fractional  part  (»f  the  instnictifm." 
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but  in  the  research  and  ta'aduate  depart- 
ments the  instriK'tion  {jiven  "is  far  more 
expensive  to  the  university  than  in  tlie  less 
advanced  courses." 

Th(>  freshman  course  in  EnpUsh  costs 
the  university  §23.25  i)er  student,  hut  some 
of  the  more  advanced  counses  in  English 
cost  nearly  SIOO.  For  all  courses  in  the 
department  of  English,  the  cost  per  student 
is  $:il.69.  For  mathematics  the  average 
for  all  courses  is  So3.8<S;  for  philosophy, 
$4S.()<);  for  architecture,  $103.93;  for 
botany,  §178.90.  In  the  deinirtment  of 
business  some  of  the  courses  cost  the 
university  as  much  as  $500,  the  general 
average  in  this  department  being  $117.39. 
The  course  in  the  classics  costs  $73.49; 
comparative  literature,  $;J9.42.  It  is  in 
the  research  courses  that  costs  are  highest. 
Here  in  some  instances  •'thousands  of 
dollars  per  pupil  are  expended." 

That  some  effort  will  b<>  made  to  remedy 
the  inequality  between  the  fees  paid  and 
the  actual  cost  of  the  instruction,  seems 
likely.  At  Yale,  already  is  being  tried 
what  is  known  as  the  experiment  of  ''full 
voluntary  tuition."  The  required  tuition 
amounts  in  Yale  to  about  GO  per  cent,  of 
what  the  instruction  actually  costs.  The 
experiment  now  under  way  asks  students 
and  parents  who  are  both  able  and  willing, 
that  they  shall  pay  in  full  for  the  instruc- 
tion they  receive.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this 
means  the  annual  deficit  may  be  greatly 
reduced,  so  that  funds  now  applied  to  the 
deficit  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  darber  says 
further  on  this  .subject : 

"As  in  most  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities the  students  pay  only  in  part  for 
what  they  get,  these  institutions  work  on  a 
semi  charitable  basis.  There  are  a  few 
higher  institutions  managed  by  private 
enterprise  where  this  is  not  true.  The 
State  colleges  and  universities  are,  of 
course,  non-charitable;  the  State  itself 
pays  in  this  case,  education  being  regarded 
as  a  duty  of  the  State,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  professional  equipment  of  the  student 
for  life.  The  instruction  in  .such  schools 
is  avowedly  a  public  function  and  no 
student  is,  th(>refore,  under  any  personal 
financial  obligation  to  the  school. 

"Whether  the  Yale  experiment  will  not 
rather  emphasize  the  semicharitable  fea- 
ture and  draw  lines  of  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  students  remains  to  be 
.seen.  Much,  of  cour.se,  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  new  plan  is  managed. 
There  is,  at  least,  a  distinct  tendency  to 
limit  free  scholarships  that  is  apparent 
everywhere.  It  is  probably  most  notice- 
able in  our  theological  seminaries.  School- 
ing should  eith(^r  be  paid  for  at  its  full 
value  or  the  State  should  provide  free 
education  for  all  by  taxation.  The  fallacy 
in  any  other  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
education  is  either  a  right  of  the  child  or 
it  is  a  privilege  that  should  be  fully  paid 
for;  it  can  never  under  any  condition  be  a 
charity.  This  does  not,  of  course,  i)reclude 
the  idea  that  a  community  or  an  organiza- 
tion may,  for  its  own  welfar(>,  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  its  most  promising  youth. 
Mut  there  should  in  such  cases  be  no  dis- 
tinction founded  on  the  basis  of  ability  to 
pay." 

WHAT  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  HAS 
DONE    FOR    FRANCE 

The  important  part  played  by  scientific 
education,  in  leading  to  th(>  present  efficien- 
cy in  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits  in 
France,  have  been  pointed  out  by  The 
Financial  ChrouicU\  by  citations  of  the 
iiuitmIous    progress    made    since     France 


.seemed  almost  on  the  vi-rge  of  ruin  as  a 
result  of  the  war  with  I^ussia  in  1S70. 
Many  of  the  fa<'ts  presented  wer(>  derived 
from  a  work  by  Professor  Bracq,  entitled 
"  f>ance  Under  the  Republic." 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  ad- 
vanced schools  of  commerce  were  first 
opened  in  Paris.  They  quickly  spread  to 
other  cities,  and  then  schools  (jf  agriculture 
in  its  higher  and  scientific  aspects  were 
opened.  While  the  population  of  the 
country  has  remained  almost  stationary  for 
thirty  years,  an  increased  number  have 
devoted  themselves  to  agi-iculture,  the 
number  of  small  farms  has  much  increased, 
and  agricultural  production  under  these 
conditions  has  "  increased  enormously." 
For  example,  the  beet-root  sugar  produc- 
tion increased  since  1S73  from  349,000  tons 
to  948,000  tons  and,  with  the  practical 
stamping  out  of  the  i)hylloxera,  the  yield 
of  vineyards  increased  from  83,000,000 
hectoliters  in  1871  to  1 18,000,000  hectoliters 
in  1905,  acreage  for  the  period  remaining 
almost  stationary.  Not  only  is  scientific 
agriculture  taught  everywhere,  but  im- 
proved machinery  has  been  rai)idly  coming 
into  use  and  proper  fertilizers  are  more  and 
more  employed.  Credit  for  all  this,  in  the 
judgment  of  The  Financial  Chronicle, 
should  largely  be  given  to  the  new  educa- 
tion. In  every  one  of  the  eighty-six  depart- 
ments, there  is  now  maintained  an  experi- 
mental agricultural  station.  There  are  in 
addition  innumerable  public  laboratories 
and  schools  of  \iticulture,  irrigation,  drain- 
age, cheese-making,  etc. 

In  industrial  pursuits  the  advances  made 
by  France  are  still  more  remarkable. 
Many  waterfalls  in  the  mountains,  which 
formerly  were  not  used  at  all,  now  furnish 
for  industries  9,000,000  horse-power.  The 
production  of  coal  in  thirty-five  years  has 
increased  from  13,000,000  tons  to  38,000,000 
tons,  the  production  of  pig-iron  has  in- 
creased 217  per  cent.,  of  iron  and  steel 
200  per  cent.,  and  the  extraction  of  iron 
ore  399  per  cent.  From  1891  to  1900  the 
number  of  steam-engines  employed  in- 
creased from  20,000  to  79,000,  and  from 
310,000  horse-power  to  2,232,000  horse- 
i:ower.  The  Financial  Chronicle  finds  close 
connection  between  all  this  progress  and 
French  schools  of  technology,  arts  and 
crafts,  etc.,  where  the  purpose  has  been  to 
train  managers  and  employers  in  improving 
their  methods  and  enlarging  the  scope  of 
their  industries.  There  are  also  schools  for 
workmen  and  schools  in  which  are  taught 
the  best  methods  of  marketing  industrial 
products. 

The  general  results  of  all  this  education 
are  best  shown  in  statistics  of  French  com- 
merce and  general  business.  Since  1800 
the  tonnage  of  French  ports  has  quad- 
rupled, and  in  10  years  the  tonnage  of  her 
canals  and  other  inland  waterways  has 
increased  42  per  cent.  Since  1809  the 
commerce  of  the  country  has  increased 
annually  more  than  5,000,000,000  francs. 
The  business  of  the  Hank  of  France  in  1871 
amounted  to  08.814, (KK),000  francs,  in  1908 
it  amounted  to  •_>3(),975.(H)0.()()0  francs. 
French  investments  abroad  in  tin-  last  days 
of  the  Second  Empire  wvrc  (estimated  at 
12,00(),(^H),0()0  francs;  they  are  now  put 
at  37,000,0(X),()(K)  francs.  The  wealth  of 
France  in  securities  of  all  kinds  in  1880 
was  estimated  at  •_>5,000.(KK),n()0  francs, 
and  in  1900  at  135,(HK),()(M),(K)()  francs. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  the  heading 
countries  of  the  world  hav(>  nuide  great 
industrial  and  commercial  progress  in  the 


past  thirty  years,  this,  in  all  except  France, 
has  in  large  measure  been  due  to  growtli  in 
population,  this  growth  "  operating  on 
the  one  hand  for  increased  productive 
capacitj"  and  on  the  other  adding  to  con- 
sumptive wants."  France,  however,  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  large  growth  in 
population — in  fact,  her  numbers  have 
remained  almost  stationary.  All  this 
shows  what  to  her  has  been  the  value  of 
scientific  methods  and  sound  educational 
helps  in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance. 

The  writer  in  The  Financial  Chronicle 
declares  that,  after  the  war  with  Prussia, 
France  took  seriously  to  heart  the  lesson 
that  it  "  was  the  school-teacher  who  won 
at  Sedan,"  this  being  even  more  true,  and 
in  a  deeper  sense  tnie,  than  Wellington's 
famous  saying  that  Waterloo  "  was  won 
on  the  playground  at  Eton."  France 
finds  that  education  of  the  traditional  sort 
will  not  do  when  it  comes  to  industrial 
progress.  Education  for  that  purpose 
must  be  of  the  sort  which  "  fits  a  man  for 
the  work  he  has  to  do  in  the  world."  The 
scholar  must  be  the  man  who  knows  how 
after  having  been  taught  how. 

The  Chronicle  finds  in  this  growth  of 
France  a  deep  lesson  for  America.  Read- 
ers of  James  J.  Hill's  suggestive  and  in- 
forming book,  "  Highways  of  F*rogress," 
will  find  in  the  facts  here  summarized  much 
to  illustrate  the  necessity  insisted  on  by 
him  of  going  back  to  the  soil  and  making 
the  soil  produce  more  by  the  adoption  of 
scientific  methods.  Mr.  Hill  showed  what 
had  been  done  in  two  -generations  in 
England  and  other  European  countries  to 
more  than  double  farm  products  per  acre. 
He  showed  also  that  in  America  we  are 
producing  scarcely  more  than  half  as  much 
per  acre  as  some  European  countries. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL   DEMANDS 

James  P.  Munroe,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  recently  gathered  into  a  voliune,  en- 
titled "New  Demands  in  Education." 
papers  heretofore  printed  elsewhere  on  this 
subject,  but  now  amplified  and  coordinated 
with  new  matter.  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Munroe  sets  forth,  with  much  clearness  and 
force,  advance  ideas.  He  insists  that  the 
fundamental  demand  in  education  is  for 
efficiency — physical  efficiency,  mental  ef- 
ficiency, moral  efficiency.  School  children 
"are  the  greatest  of  all  natural  resources." 
The3^  are  "infinitely  more  important  than 
those  natural  resources  of  which  so  much 
is  heard,"  and  it  is  the  pro\'ince  of  educa- 
tion to  con.serve  children  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  national  assets.  As  a  citizen . 
the  potential  economic  worth  of  each 
school  child,  jirovided  he  be  so  educat(»d 
by  his  family,  his  environment,  and  his 
school  as  to  become  an  efficient  member  of 
society"  is  enormous.  But  in  order  to 
become  an  efficient  member  of  society,  a 
child  must  have  "a  sound  body,  trained 
senses,  a  clear  mind,  and  above  all  a  well- 
balanced  character." 

To  secure  these  should  be  the  supreme 
aim  of  education.  But  children  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty  should  not  be  "put 
into  uncomfortable  desks  in  ill-ventilat- 
ed schoolrooms,  and  then  bombarded  with 
facts."  On  the  contrary  each  child  should 
be  treated  as  "an  individual  problem." 
His  vulmTable  j)oints  physically  should 
be  ascertained  and  reniedi^d.  The  teacher 
should  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man  he  has 

iConliniii-fi  oji  pngr  1,58) 
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"Made  a 
little  better 
than  seems 
necessary" 


C  When  you  ask  your  printer  about  a  high 
grade  stationery  and  he  advises  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond,  he  is  suggesting  the  finest  bond 
paper  he  knows  about. 

C  If  he  does  not  say  '*01d  Hampshire 
Bond,"  be  a  Httle  more  emphatic  about  the 
quality  of  stationery  you  desire. 

C  Take  a  sheet  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
and  fold  it  twice,  then  unfold  it — notice 
how  it  stands  up.  Tear  at  an  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond  envelope — it's  a  staunch  con- 
tainer, clean,  strong  and  tough-fibred. 

C  The  difference  between  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  *'Made  a  I^ittle  Better  Than  Seems 
Necessary"  and  other  prematurely  old  bonds 
*'made  no  better  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary" is  apparent  before  you  think  of  look- 
ing for  the  water-mark. 

C  You  will  enjoy  looking  through  the  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It 
shows  a  wide  selection  of  ideal  letterheads 
and  business  forms.  You  are  sure  to  find 
one  style  of  printing,  lithographing  or  en- 
graving, on  white  or  one  of  the  fourteen 
colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  that  ex- 
presses precisely  the  feeling-tone  you  desire 
for  your  stationery.  Ask  for  this  book  on 
your  present  letterhead. 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively 
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REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

Gan6g  Goatei 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packets.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird   Album  FREE. 

Half  a  million  folks  of  all  kinds — incliul- 
infc  prowu-ups,  ciiililren,  teachers,  etc., 
are  collectiiifj  our  wonderful  Bird  Studies 
—  fiiitiiful  reproductions  of  American 
iiirds  in  full  colors,  with  descriptions  f)f 
the  biicK'  plinnasre,  habits,  and  how  to 
know  them  on  sitrht.  Vou  will  find  one 
beautiful  bird  picture  in  each  packet  of 
Chiclets.  Send  us  any  fifty  of  these  pic- 
tures with  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  vou — free— our  splendid  Bird  Album. 

The  refinement  of  chew- 
ing gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's  the  pep- 
permint— the    true   mint. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5c.  the  Ounce  and  in  5c., 
10c.  and   25c.  Packets 

SEN-SEN  CHICLET 

COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Tower 

New  York 


(H)id«t5, 


A  man  can  gain  .some  new  know lorlge  from 
the  Mandard  Diction. iry  eveiy  day  thrini^h  his 
whole  life  -  and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  Mcv/-  beucfit. 


WESHIPo'-APPROVAL 

■With    ut  a  iff\t<ief<'^^ti,\ixr\i\y  tlir   freight 
an.lAll.  w  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  rent  to  Icjrn  out 
unhfdfd  (»/"/» I,  ^r  .'lod  ttiifveious  ojftrs 
on  ti^.-hrst  cia,le   i.umotlel  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  i:  .Vco^ 

a  pair   of  tire*   from    anyone  at  anv  /Mr* 
until  vou  write  for  our  lar^'e  Art  Cataloc 

and  lenrnnnr  iv/'fti/^'  '»//>'  ••poitti<>noahwtt 
ample  l)icy(  le  K"i"k'  *"  your  town. 

everywhere  are 

making    \-\ti 

m    ri' y  rxhlhitin^:  .iii'l  sfJUnif  our  l>i>  vrlcs. 

W«  Sell  *  lir.i'  'T  Ui.»n  any  olhT  fa-  tnry^ 

TIRES.  Coa»t«r-Bralt«rearwhc«l»f 

amp^.  rrp.ilr*  .in<l  .kU  sunlrirs  At  Jt.i//   $4  sua/   /^uCt, 
Do  Wot  Walt;  wrKr  /-k/.iv  f'-r  'uir  ifircin^/  >  fftr. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DopI     A-173,    CHICAGO 


RIDER  AGENTS 


THE  EDUCATIONAL   WORLD 

(Continued  from  page  156) 

and  then  develop  it,  "getting  at  his  strong 
and  weak  points  morally,  and  building  out 
of  them  a  sound  and  well-rounded  person- 
ality." Eight  special  demands  are  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Munroe  as  follows: 

"The  first  of  the  new  demands  in  educa- 
tion, therefore,  is  for  small  classes,  so  that 
the  teacher  may  really  know  each  one  of 
licr  pupils,  and  may  give  him  a  true  educa- 
tion suited  to  his  special  needs, 

"The  second  of  the  new  demands  is  that 
we  shall  take  much  greater  account  than 
wo  now  do  of  the  health  of  the  child,  by 
seeing  that  his  eyes,  ears,  lungs,  and  all  the 
other  i)arts  of  his  physical  machinery  are 
sound,  or  are  made  sound,  and  that  he  has 
extensive  playground,  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  the  right  .sort  of 
games  and  plays. 

"The  third  of  the  new  demands  is  that 
we  shall  pr()^-ide  genuine,  educative  exer- 
cise for  the  mind  of  the  child  by  giving  it 
interesting  and  stimulating  work  to  do, ,  nd 
that  we  shall  not  clog  and  deaden  it  with 
unrelated,  uninteresting,  and  unimportant 
facts. 

"The  fourth  of  the  new  demands  is  that 
we  shall  really  train  all  the  senses  of  the 
pupil  so  that  he  is  actually  able  to  use  his 
eyes  for  seeing,  his  ears  for  hearing,  and 
his  hands  for  making  things  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  maker.  Too  many  pupils  in 
the  schools  .seem  to  have  no  connection 
between  their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  hands, 
and  their  brains;  so  that,  as  far  as  ef- 
ficiency goes,  they  might  just  as  well  be 
blind,  deaf,  and  crippled. 

"The  fifth  of  the  new  demands  is  that 
edu(;ation  shall  i)ut  its  chief  emphasis  upon 
character;  that  the  pupil  shall  be  trained, 
in  s(!hool  and  out  of  school,  to-day  and  to- 
morrow and  all  the  time,  toward  self- 
reliance,  self-control,  and  self-respect. 

"The  sixth  demand  is  that  the  main 
emphasis  of  schooling  shall  be  placed  on 
the  social  side,  on  preparing  the  boy  and 
girl,  that  is,  for  effective  living  as  a  member 
of  the  community  of  which  he  finds  himself 
a  constituent  ])art. 

"The  seventh  demand  is  that  when  the 
pupil  gets  to  be  fourteen  years  old,  to  that 
age  when,  if  he  so  choose,  he  ma.y  leave 
school,  there  shall  be  some  one  right  at  his 
elbow,  some  one  who  knows  and  whom  the 
boy  respe(!ts,  to  advise  him  what  to  do  next. 

"And  lastly  it  is  demanded  that  from 
that  fourteenth  year  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  each  and  evl'ry  i)upil  shall 
have  a  wide  variety  of  opportunity  for 
making  himself  (or  herself)  into  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  elTicient,  and  there- 
fore the  happiest,  citizen  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  be." 

In  one  of  his  (diapters  Mr.  Munroe  con- 
tends that  colleges  do  much  to  ruin  high 
schools.  The  average  high  .school  is,  "in 
large  degree,  n  failure."  While  within  their 
limits  'they  are  producing  better  and 
more  lasting  results  than  ever  before," 
those  limits  are,  however,  fraught  with 
evil.  They  are  not  the  fault  of  the  high- 
.school  masters,  but  of  the  public  and  the 
colleges.     Mr.  Munro<>  says: 

"The  high  school  fails  because,  having 
been  created  to  give  intellectiuil,  moral, 
and  industrial  sustenance  to  the  peoi)le, 
it  has  be(>n  coiuinaiuleered  to  ft>e(l  the 
(college;  it  fails  because,  having  been 
established  as  the  crown  of  the  common 
s(di()()l,  it  has  l«>come  the  tail  of  the  uni\et^ 
sity  kile;  it  fails  because,  having  been 
subsi(li/,ed  to  solve  the  complex  educational 
problems  of  adolescence,  it  has.  in  large 
pari,  wasti'd  its  energi(>s  ui)on  craiiiiuing 
a  lew  pui)ils  for  the  artificial  and  oJ'ten 
outrageous  demands  of  <'olleg«>-eiitraiic«> 
papers 


Do  You  Drink 

CARBONIC 

WATER  ? 


Then  Why  Not 
Make  it  in  Your  tf^i^ 
own  Home  with 
the  English 


"PRANA"  SYPHON? 


Ensures  purity. 
Made  in  two  minutes. 
A  child  can  charge  it. 
Carbonated  Iced  Tea  is  delicious 

A  soda  water  fountain  in  your  own  home 
by  following  book  of  formulas  foi  summer 
drinks,  vvliich  will  he  mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest, mentioning  this  paper. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers,  drttggists, 
jewelers,  sporting  goods,  etc. 

"Prana'*  Carbonic  Syphon  Company 

92  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 


FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK 


HOMPS0N5 

MLER 


Gives  _ 

almost  instant   relief  -  __ 

and  is  easily  applied.        For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispensable    Booklet  tree 
2St  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


.lOHV    I,.   TII«MII>SO.\.    >>«».\S  •!'    to. 

U!:{   liiicr  Slipel,  Troy,  >.  Y. 


while  \'"t  want  it.  !.,<)«■ 
.•09t.  The  FOSTKIt  Hk'li 
Duty  R.ini  is  i;ii,ir:inl.f'l. 
Moiit-y  li.T'k  if  not  sutisfiiil. 

Costs  liltl.-    Ft B.K.k  ..f  fa.■l^. 

POWER  SI'ECI.M.TY  CO  . 
2140  Trinity  Bnildins.  New  York 


Speed  Cars  Use  It 

because  it  can  be  depended  upon  to 
lubricate  all  the  time,  whereas  if  the 
supply  of  ordinary  oil  and  grease  fails, 
there  is  serious  trouble  immediately. 
The  lubricating  effect  of 

DIXON'S 

Motor  Graphite 

(Pulverized  Flake) 

persists  longer  than  that  of  other 
lubricants  on  account  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  graphite— it  covers  the 
microscopic  roughness  of  a  bearing 
with  a  tout:;li.  durable  veneer  that  is 
almost  frict^ionless. 

Ask  your  dc.tlcr  for  Dixon's  Graphite  Grease 
No.  677— for  differentials  and  transniissions. 
More  economical  than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

Wrlti>  for  frrc  li<>i*kli-l    \i>.  'i  t7  U. 
■- l.iilirl<-iillii)c  (III-    .llolor." 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co 

Ealablinhrd  In  1'27  D^XXN 

Jersey  City  New  Jersey 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


McCOMBS 

NO  doubt  a  good  many  pi'oplc  have 
looked  in  vain  for  thf  naino  of  Will- 
iam F.  McCombs  in  "  Who's  Who  "  and 
other  alphabetical  lists  of  those  who  have 
won  fame,  or  think  they  have.  His  name 
is  not  there.  The  fact  is,  AleComlis  was 
no  more  widely  known  than  several  hun- 
dred thousand  other  young  men  with  a 
taste  for  politics  until  he  became  Governor 
Wilson's  campaign  manager  in  the  fight  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President, 
but  the  publishers  of  books  designed  to  tell 
you  who's  it  may  be  expected  to  put  his 
name  in  their  revised  editions.  Both 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Democratic 
nominee  think,  we  are  told,  that  he  exer- 
cised rare  good  judgment  in  picking  his 
campaign  director— that  the  result  of  the 
Baltimore  convention  probably  would  have 
been  different  had  Governor  Wilson  been 
less  discriminating  in  his  choice.  That 
lie  should  be  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  McCombs  became  a 
national  figure  more  quickly  than  Post- 
master-General Hitchcock,  who  directed 
President  Taft's  campaign  in  1908,  being 
younger  and  less  experienced  than  the 
Ohioan  when  lie  tackled  the  big  job  of 
"  putting  over  "  his  man.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  gives  us  this  story  of  his 
rapid  rise: 

Back  in  the  days  when  Bill  INIcCombs 
Avas  "  boning  "  his  way  through  Princeton, 
Professor  Wilson  was  lecturing  on  juris- 
prudence, and  their  acquaintance  began 
as  between  teacher  and  pupil.  McCombs 
was  a  good  student.  When  he  got  liis 
A.B.  in  1898,  he  got  it  with  honors.  Inci- 
dentally, he  had  time  to  wTite  pieces  as  an 
underclassman  for  the  Daily  Princetonian 
and  when  he  got  to  be  a  senior  they  made 
him  editor-in-chief.  Then  he  went  to 
Harvard  to  study  law,  and  having  attached 
an  LL.B.  to  his  name  in  due  course  of  time, 
he  came  on  to  New  York  to  practise. 

So  far  he  had  done  nothing  that  might 
be  said  to  have  fitted  him,  above  other 
men,  for  the  job  of  campaign  manager.  He 
put  in  two  years  as  a  law  clerk,  and  then 
entered  into  partnership  with  Gilbert  E. 
Roe,  Avho  was  once  Senator  La  FoUette's 
law-partner  in  Wisconsin.  Only  once  did 
the  political  bee  come  buzzing  around  and 
try  to  instil  in  him  a  desire  to  run  for  office. 
That  was  in  1904,  when  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Assembly  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
District — a  Republican  stronghold,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  McCombs  was  not  elected, 
but  he  made  a  campaign  that  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  him  ahead  of  th(!  rest  of 
his  running  mates  by  a  considerable  mar- 
gin. Then  he  went  back  to  the  practise  of 
law — his  specialty  was  in  matters  having 
to  do  with  building  construction — and  in 
1910  he  branched  out  into  practise  for 
himself. 

Those  who  knew  him  in  college  always 
looked  upon  McCombs  as  one  of  the  capa- 
ble, energetic  kind,  who  could  take  hold  of 
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H^—^jHE    habit  of  cleanliness  is  formed  in    childhood. 
Jvl^    ''c$1;andard"    Fixtures,  by    making   the    bathroom 
il958   attractive  to  the  young,  have  stamped  our  genera- 
tion with  the  bathing  habit.     Their  attractiveness  is  nev- 
er dimmed,  because  their  quality  defies  age. 

Genuine  "<$tandard"  Fixtures  for    tlie       ments  of  those  who  demand  "Standard" 
Home  and  for  School,    Office  Build-      quality  at  less  expense.   All  ".Standard" 


ings,  Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are 
identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label , 
with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of 
bath  bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label, 
which,  while  of  the  first  quality  of 
manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  require- 


fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it 
bears  the  fiuarantee  label.  In  order  to 
avoid  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, 
specify  "c$tandard"  goods  in  writing 
(not  verbally)  and  make  sine  that  you 
get  them. 


^tar^dardcSamtar^TPfe.Co.Dept.  35,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


New  York 35  W.  3 1  st  Street 

Chicago 900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Philadelphia H  26  Walnut  Street 

Toronto.  Can 59  Richmond  Street,  E. 

Pittsburgh 1 06  Sixth  Street 

St.  Louis 100  N.  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville 315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

New  Orleans Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Montreal,  Can 215  Coristine  BIdg. 


Boston John  Hancock   BIdg. 

Louisville 319-23  W.  Main  Street 

Cleveland 648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 

Hamilton.  Can 20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 

London 57-60  Holborn  Viaduct 

Houston,  Tex Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 

San  Francisco Metropolis  Bank  BIdg. 

Washington.  D.  C Southern  BIdg. 

Toledo,  Ohio 311-321  Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth,  Tex Front  and  Jones  Sto. 
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Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE.    IN    GRAND   RAPIDS- 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Form  Lottrrs.  Drawinjrs    Hcniis.  Ke- 

poi'ts,  annliin??     Then  lake  advantage 

•f  our  offer  of  ten  days*  trial.  nHhoat 

deposit,    Dans'  UI1*K0VKI>  Itp  Top  9 

tli<*  iiimph'Sl  and  riuickcjit  ni'ili"*!  ff 

(Itipiiratin?.     100  copies  front   Pcii- 

wiiitcn  and  r>0  copifs  frnui  Typr- 

\vi  iltm  Original.    ('oini>li'tf  Dtipli- 

calor,    with    **  l>nii»fo"    Oiled  ^C 

Parchment  Itack,  nrtrative  n.M     «' 

nil'r.lrVlOU  CO..   I»ans  IlIrlL'..   Ill    John  St.,  N.T. 

$82  Saving  on  New  Typewriter 


.\s;i  result  cif  r('niiirk:il)lc  invention,  ii  modern  st:i  jidiinl 
ke>ljoiird  t>rmwriter  is  now  tieini;  built  in  the  Elliot 
Fisher  HillinK  Machine  Factory,  with  only  2.50  piirts. 
Other  machines  hnve  I'm  to  3'0(J.  Hence  its  «1M  t.iire. 
Thistypewriter-THE  BENNETT  PORTABLE 
weighs  Init  76  oz.  R>;i(iil>  <»rrieil  in  trriiior 
pocket.  Sold  on  nionev-bnck-unless-Siilisfied 
iiuarantv  Over26.«*  in  diiilv  use.  WRITK 
FOR  f'.\T.\I  0(;      AL-ents  wint.'d.  In  t  .  s.  A. 

A,  B.  BENNETT  Ti'PEWRITER  CO..  366  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$18 


100 
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5^^  Stationery  Cabinets 

Promote  Neatness 


$2.50 


^O   r%f\   No.  140,  with  Lid  No.  120.    No  Lid 

«p0.litF  Express  Paid*  Express  Paid 

Keep  Stationery  Handy  and  Clean 

No.  140—1-1(1  mailo  of  3  ply  vinccr.  Viil  not  w:iri>, 
misea  nn'l  rccpilca  into  calunet. 

U<>thc:.bineis,  Bnrao  inti-rior,  iiliins  for  Note,  Lftter 
nn<l  Cap  Bizo  papers,  lu-nular  and  Otficial  Knvelopos. 

Urnwir  fur  Oari  on  I'aper,  etc  Handwrnclv  flaked 
Qnartfr  Sawed  Oak— linished  Golden  or  Nntaral  Dull; 
also  Kirch  .Mahogany.  Rubber  feet.  Order  thrnuKh 
Dealer  or  direct.    Golden  sent  auless  other  specified. 

y/i/^  SOLID  OAK 
Vertical  Letter  Files 

p.msess   every   feature    required    of 
liiuher  priced  files. 

Scientifically  con- 
Biructed  to  give 
the  greatest 
Btrencth.  Are  Dust 
Proof.  Have  Auto- 
mat ic-lockini?  Fol- 
low i;  locks  to  hold 
papers  vertically 
for  instant  refer- 
ence. Holler  Bear- 
tugs  under  each 
drawer  make 
them  easy  to  han- 
dle. Finished  in 
Golden  Polished, 
Natural  Dull  or 
Weathered  Waxed 
Oak.  Birch  Ma- 
hoKnny  slightly 
higher. 

Fine  enough  for 

any  office. 

2, 3  or  4  drawer  files 

for  Legal   Cap  pa-    Capacity 

pers  at,  i.roporticm-    20,000  Papers 

at.  ly  low  prices.        Height  52  in. 

Hicher  priced  files  p^^i^,,, 


Cut>acity 
10,000  Papers. 
Height  29  in. 

<t7    7C   Freight 
JP  /  .  /  D   Paid  • 


better 


Freight^!  Q    OC 
Paid"   <piJ.Zd 


can't     give 
service. 

popP*  Booklet  "Filing  Sugges- 
JriVdI-4  tions"  helps  solve  fil- 
ing prolilems. 

CATALOG  "D"  shows  four  lines 
tiling  cal>inets — 68  pages  time  and 
trouble  savers. 

CAT.VLOG  "E"  — Two  lines  sec- 
tional bookcases. 


I  Capacity 
15,000  Papers 
Height  41  in. 

'^/^^  Sectional  Bookcases 

Give  Satisr.\  ing  Service.    Special  Dust  Shield  teeps 
your  books  cliMn. 

Patented   Equalizer  guides  and 
controls  easy  operating  door. 

('omr>are  prices  and  merits    be- 
fore you  buy. 

*  Fi  eight  or  Express  Paid 

FroiL'Iit  |):iiii  on  oi»lri  scf  $10  im.-r  nioir, 
Expn-ss  |)ui(i  nti  Sliitn'iMiv  (abiiirtsto 
any  laiKv.'iy  st  >ti"ij  i;ii>»t  of  Munt. .  Wyo.. 
Colo  .  Oklft.  ftiid  Ti-^ns. 

C-iisibt'  i.tiy  low  jn  11-,'s  lM-von<L 

The5^>Mfg.Co. 

56    Union    St.,    Monroe,  Mich. 

^re^:t>  J  «r/i-  Office— lo8  Fiilion  Si. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 

largely  on  a  knowl- 

edge  of  the   whole   truth 

al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 

iiion     to    life    and    health. 

Tliis  knowlcd.tre  does  not  come 

Intcl-i;^entlv  of  il.sclf,  nor  corrcct- 

from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

<  lllnalnitrilt 
by  IViUiam   H.    H^'aiuHg;   A.J/.,  M.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Kiiowlrdipe  a  V'tun;:  Man  SlionM  H-iVf 
KiK.wlrdKe  fk  YoMiiit  lliinlmnil  Should  Have. 
KniiwIcdiEii  u  Futlirr  .^ln.iild  llnvo. 
KnnwIi'dK"  n  Kiilliiir  SlKinld  Iniimrtto  His  Son 
M'-'h'-nl  Knowliwlirn  a  l(tiiil>nn'l  .^ti<-uld  llnTt. 

Knnwl<"tt:o  a  Ynuns   H'niimn  Stionld  Have. 

Knowli^rlKoft  Yoiuift  Wifi-  stiotild  Have. 

Kii"wl<>dc0  a  M'lthor  Stuuild  Havr. 

Kii''wI'"Ik>i  a  Mi'thnr  Sluiald  Impart  in  Her  DaufbUr. 

M<<li<-»l  Knowl.  <li:.i  a  Wif.-  ShcuM  ll:<v.'. 

All  In  Ann  Tohimn.      Ilhutratvd.    (-.Oil,   postpaid 

Wrlto  for  "  "Ih.T  l'....pl..'s  n,.iMi„ns"  nr  .1  Tiil.lo  i.f  Contents 
Purit-»n   Pub.   Co..   777  Perry   BIdg..   Phila..  Pa. 


things  and  see  them  through  to  the  finish. 
Tht'j-  put  him  on  the  committee  of  alumni 
who  liad  charge  of  moving  tlie  l^rincetcm 
Chih  from  its  old  home  at  Thirty-fourth 
Street  to  dramerey  I'ark,  and  M('('oml)s 
did  i)r()bal)ly  more  than  any  other  man  to 
make  the  move  possible.  Then  he  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness Opportunities,  composed  of  alumni 
who  agreed  to  look  out  for  jobs  for  men 
just  out  of  Princeton.  The  Committee  has 
done  so  well  that  it  has  established  a  branch 
organization  at  Princeton  itself. 

However,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  Mc- 
Combs  could  scarcely  be  called  a  veteran  in 
any  particular  line  of  work,  least  of  all  in 
running  campaigns.  Yet  any  one  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  him  go  into  action  at 
Baltimore  would  have  been  quick  to  admit 
that  he  knew  more  about  marshalling 
forces  and  handling  men  than  some  of  the 
oldest  heads  in  the  business.  There  were 
no  fireworks  in  his  methods,  but  general- 
ship and  cool-headedness  stood  out  in  every 
move  he  made. 

McCombs  has  been  lame  since  childhood. 
When  he  was  out  driving  near  his  home  in 
Hamburg,  in  Ashley  County,  Arkansas,  h(> 
was  thrown  from  the  carriage  and  injured 
for  life.  His  lameness  was  not  exactly  an 
advantage  at  the  convention,  where,  if  any- 
where, the  manager  of  a  campaign  had  to 
be  ready  to  be  on  the  jump  every  minute 
of  the  day.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  the 
two  most  active  and  effective  Wilson  work- 
ers on  the  floor  of  the  convention  were  ISlc- 
Combs,  a  lame  man,  and  Thomas  P.  Gore, 
the  blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

It  was  headwork  that  told  at  Baltimore. 
Sitting  in  his  place  on  the  platform,  Mc- 
Combs had  his  eye  on  every  delegation  and 
seemingly  every  delegate  in  every  delega- 
tion. When  there  was  a  commotion  or  a 
fuss  in  one  part  of  the  room,  McCombs 
flipped  his  finger  and  one  of  his  lieutenants 
was  over  there  to  find  out  what  was  up  and 
to  get  the  ear  of  a  delegate  or  two,  and  to 
put  in  a  good  word  for  Wilson.  His  man- 
ner, and,  most  of  all.  his  smile,  won  a  lot 
of  friends  for  McCombs.  There  were  times 
at  Baltimore  when  Wilson's  chances 
seemed  far  from  bright.  On  Friday  of  last 
week,  five  days  before  the  nomination  of 
his  candidate  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
a  visitor  asked  IVIcCombs  at  his  headquar- 
ters how  things  looked  to  him. 

"  We  haven't  won,  but  we're  winning," 
was  th(!  reply.  Just  at  the  moment  there 
were  those  who  failed  to  share  his  optimism. 
Wilson  votes  were  not  piling  up  as  the  wise- 
acres thought  they  should  if  h(>  were  really 
th(^  chosen  of  fortune. 

But  that  wa;  the  spirit  which  coursed 
through  the  whole  camj)aign  from  the  very 
beginning  more  than  a  year  ago.  When 
McCombs  opened  headquarters,  he  didn't 
go  about  drumming  up  votes  and  senti- 
ment in  the  old-l'ashioned  wa.v.  lie  did  a 
lot  of  traveling,  to  be  surt>,  but  he  didn't 
resort  (o  brass  bands  and  torchlight  meet- 
ings in  Main  Street  in  (>very  small  town  he 
visit. 'd.  His  weapon  was  the  loiig-distanct* 
tch'i)hone,  occasionally  sui)plemented  by 
the  t(>legraph.  lie  was  in  touch  with  half 
a.  dozen  ])laces  and  ius  many  men  wherever 
he  hn.i)p(>ned  to  be.  Kven  at  Baltimore  he 
surrounded  himself  with  telephon(>s  at 
(>very  turn.  His  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Km(>r- 
son  were  bristling  with  receivers,  not  one 
to  each  room,  but  two  and  thre(>  anchon^l 
to  every  tabl«>  in  every  room.  .\nd  Mc- 
(\)mbs  used  them. 
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J'REnew 

Makes  Tires    Look 
New  and  Last  Longer 


Suichly  Applied 
ries  in  15  Minutes 


Tirenew  is  a  scien- 
tific preservative  o  f 
automobile  tires — a 
liquid,  unvulcanized 
rubber  coating,  made 
of  pure  para  gum.  It 
will  not  flake  or  rub 
off — wears  like  rubber. 

Made  in  two  shades 
— white  and  lire  gray. 

Tirenew  makes  the 
tires  look  bright  and 
new,  and  gives  the 
entire  car  a  well- 
groomed   apfjearance. 


Tirenew  Protects  Tires  from 
Water,  Oil  and  Sunlight 

Tires,  m  service,  quickly  become  a  mass  of  cuts  through 
which  moisture  enters,  causing  the  inner  fabric  lo  rot. 
Tirenew  will  flow  into  these  cuts,  waterproof  the  ex- 
posed fabric,  nrevent  decay,  and  increase  the  life  of 
the  tires. 

Insist  upon  getting  Tirenew.  Avoid 
imitations  that  contain  injurious  ingredients. 
Tirenew  has  received  the  endorsement  of  auto- 
mobile tire  manufacturers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  $1 .00  and 
his  name,  and  n>e  will  send  jiou  a  trial  can  of  Tirenew, 
enough  lor  12  tires,  prepaid  or  through  your  dealer, 
Canadian  orders,  $1 .25. 

Our  valuable  booklet  entided  '  Tire  Care  '  sent 
free  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  CO. 

4410  Papin  St.,      ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Engraving  of  Highest  Merit 

Coats  of  Arms,  Rook-Plates,  Signets,  etc. 
l\Iedals  made  and  engraved  for  portraits. 

Sam/'le  impressions  free 

ADAM  piETZ,  ate."!'!;;;;;.' 


THE  ELECTRIC 
RES  PI  RONE 

Utr.    U.  S    PATENT  OFFICE 

Jnstintlif  Relicvcf 


TH  E  application  of  medicine  in 
a  volatile  form,  directly  to  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  Respira- 
tory Tract,  IS  the  latest  and  most 
successful  achievement  in  the 
treatment  of  Hay  Fever  and  similar  affec- 
tions. By  this  method  there  is  deposited 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  Nasal  Cavities, 
Bronchial  Tubes  and  Pulmonary  Organs, 
a  coating  of  soothing  and  antiseptic  medi- 
cine thus  alleviating  congestion  and  in* 
flammation. 

The  Respirone  '*  approved  by  all  physicians  who 
I  '  =  have  seen  it  in  operation. 

Recommended  '°''  Catarrh.  Colds,  Asthma.  Hay 

:  Fever.   Tonsililis.   Bronchitis,  etc, 

each  ot  ihcbc  diseases  having  its  ovvt>  specific  formula. 

If  noi  fully  satisfied  after  ten  days  trial,  return  instru- 
ment at  our  expense  and  entire  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded    W.uc  lor  t>ookkt 

T(ie  Llectric  Icwplroiie  (6 

;VJ1   Penn  Building  Cleveland.  O.  U.S. A. 
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Months  ago,  when  the  Wilson  boom  at- 
tracted very  little  attention,  McC  ombs  was 
one  of  the  busiest  men  between  the  two 
oceans.  ^*^^hen  he  was  not  sitting  in  his 
office  at  No.  96  Broadway,  telephoning  to 
distant  cities,  he  was  out  in  Chicago  or  in 
some  small  town  conferring  with  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  He  used  the  telephone 
constantly — the  United  States  mail  was 
too  slow  for  him.  In  most  cases  he  went 
out  and  surveyed  the  ftelds  of  action  him- 
self, and  then  returned  to  headquarters  and 
directed  the  canvassing  by  'phone.  We 
read  on : 

Incidentallj',  McCombs  had  a  uni(}u<' 
way  of  keeping  tabs  on  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  New  Jersey  Governor  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  When  the  letters 
began  to  pour  in,  he  had  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  -wTiters  jotted  down  on 
cards,  and  catalogued  for  further  refer- 
ences. Gradually,  men  from  every  State 
and  every  important  town  and  county 
throughout  the  country  weiv  listed  in  tlie 
index.  It  was  the  sole  task  of  JVliss  Al- 
berta Hill,  a  suffrage  worker,  and  strong 
Wilson  enthusiast,  to  attend  to  tli  cata- 
loguing, and  she  kept  a  digest  of  ever*  let- 
ter received,  as  well  as  the  name  and  i^d- 
di'ess  of  the  writer.  When  a  field  lieuteu 
ant  wanted  to  know  who  was  who  in  the 
territory  he  happened  to  invade,  h  -  *  ither 
wrote,  ^\^red,  or  'phoned  Miss  Hill,  and 
she  turned  to  her  index  and  wrtite,  wired, 
or  'phoned  back  the  names  of  those  who 
were  Wilson  rooters — and  those  who  were 
iwt.  The  way  she  (;ouId  tell  was  that  a 
Wilson  man  in  her  index  had  a  white  card, 
while  an  anti  or  lukewarm  opponent  was 
designated  by  a  blue  card. 

McCombs  has  many  stanch  friends  here 
in  New  York,  but  few  who  beli(>\-e  more 
completely  in  him  than  William  H.  Ed- 
wards, Street  Cleaning  Commissioner,  who 
was  just  BUI  Edwards,  '00,  in  Princeton 
when  the  Wilson  manager  was  Bill 
McCombs,  '98.  They  were  both  members  of 
Tiger  Inn  Club,  and  havtiTbeen  friends  since 
graduation.  A  year  ago  there  was  a  xa- 
cancy  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  due  to  th(> 
death  of  Edward  M.  Shepard,  and  Mc- 
Combs was  recommended  for  the  post  by 
"  Big  Bill."  Governor  Wilson  also  wrote 
a  letter  indorsing  him  for  the  j)lace, 
and  Mayor  Gaynor  appointed  him.  Mc- 
Combs is  now  one  of  the  most  af*ti\-e 
members  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
college. 

It  was  McCombs,  too,  that  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  got  to  act  as  his  counsel  in 
the  snow-removal  cases.  McCombs  was 
born  in  the  little  town  of  Hamburg.  Ark., 
thirty-six  years  ago,  his  father  l)(>ing  a 
Kentuckyian  and  his  mother  an  Alal^aman. 
He  "  preped  "  for  Princeton  at  the  Webb 
School  in  Tennessee.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  tariff  revision  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Southern  Society  for  three'  years. 
His  clubs  include  the  Harvard,  PVinceton, 
Railroad,  Democratic,  and  Manfiattan  in 
this  city;  the  Nassau  Club  of  Princeton, 
and  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Club  of  Tarrytown. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Bar  Association,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Night  Camp  for  the  cure  of  Incipient 
Tubereulosir:. 
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ARROW 
SHIRTS 

AJTARATHON— an  ideal  summer.shirt.  Ha.sa.soft 
^  ^collarvvhich  maybe  turned  in,  exposing  a  band  on 
which  any  white  collar  nia>'  be  worn.  Gives  you  a  soft 
:  collar  and  soft  shirt  for  hot  days  in  town  or  outing,  or  a 
soft  shirt  with  a  laundered  collar  for  more  formal  wear. 


$1.50 


Send  tor  booklets.    CLUF.TT.  PE.\BODY  &  COMPANY,  m  River  Street.  TROY 


GILBERT 

Vest 
Silk 


Entirely 
Different 


m 


THE  KLIP  BINDER 

On  approval,  a  box  of  KLIFS 
(7  sizes)  by  which  the  volume 
shown  was  bound  in  oneminute, 
on  receiptor  7;;  cents.  Illustrated  price  list 
of  KLII'S,  COVERS  and  FILES  on  request. 

WM.   M.    BELCHER,    301  EqniUble  BIdK..  Boston.Mut. 


ALL  SIZES  I 

THE  IDEAL  HAT  fiir  .Moturiny.  Goltinp.  Travelinu  ainl 
ImsinisH  Ht-.ir.  Cool,  (ir(~s>.  licht.  Wcinht.  mic  ouiir.-. 
Made  of  beHt  quality  PORE  SILK,  Urictly  hand  tailored 
Oiled  silk  sweat  band.  Colors— H lac- li  and  White  Check. 
Hiaok.  Navv  Bhic.  Brown,  Light  Grey.  White.  Price  $1..'>I'  | 
LAOIES'  HATS— wider  brim  and  follercrown.  $2.2.5— wori  h 
more.  (Note— Ties  to  niateh  .ilmve  hats,  fouriii  hnnd-  ' 
and  bows,  ,50  cents)     SATISFACTION    OUAKANTKl-.n 

GILBERT  &  COMPANY        -        Decatur.  Illinoit 


The   Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Kider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— combinf^s    streneth 
With  )i'.'titn«'ss-.  gra-L-  and  finisli  witli  compact- 
n<>&a.    Quality  of  iiiatorjal  aiid  consiruction  ^ive 
diirahtlity.      It  '■inliudiea  the  practical  sii?]reHir>ns 
of  skilled  ridffs  .ind  our  30  vt^ars"  inaniifaciunnj 
exp.ri'-iiiV      >>Tid  /or  illnstrate'i    ufscriptire 
cataloffH*  Ji  ijiviuq  the  names  4tf  mautf  prominent  U3er8. 

The  MeMbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 
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Doctors  and  Beauty  Experts 

Endorse  the  Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath 

Not    only    endorse  it,  but  urge  its 

use;  for  health's  sake — for  beauty  and 

for  efficiency — for  all  that  makes  life 

worth  the  living. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  the  cleansing, 
purifying  sweat  to  remove  the  body  wastes. 
It  frees  the  body  from  impurities,  re-vivifies, 
beautifies,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  known 
spurs  to  accomplishment.     The^ 


Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath 

is  an  invaluable  aid  to  beauty— (.learinjr  the  skin,  foninsr  the  blood,  keepinjr  flesh  at  normal  and 
brightening  the  eyes.  Its  use  needs  no  attendant.  Take  the  soothing,  restful  bath  with  less 
bother  and  better  results  than  for  the  ordinary  tub.  At  a  cost  of  only  four  cents— and  with 
marvelous  tonic  and  restful  effects. 

The  Folding  Cabinet  is  of  guaranteed  efficiency;  its  simple  construction  makes  it  of  low  cost, 
and  its  practical  work  is  equal  to  that  of  any  cabinet  made.  It  has  tlie  wonderful  ability  to  bring 
satisfactory  perspiration  at  a  temperature  of  only  112  degrees  and  no  perceptible  rise  in  blood 
heat.     It  hangs  on  the  wall  when  not  in  use  and  is  practicable  for  the  smallest  home. 

Send  for  the  book  on  "Home  Treatments"  with  particulars  on  folding  and  other  i/a/i'o»/arj' 
Cabinets,  prices,  terras,  guarantee,  trial  offer,  etc. 

Get  the  Cabinets  Made  at  Battle  Creek — the  Home 

of  Health  and  Efficiency 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO., 276  W.  Main  St.,  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


A  Grammar  for  Grown-ups 


There  is  o>ie  Grammar  which  exactly  fills  the  need  of  professional  writers  and  others  wishing  merely  to  "  polish 
off  the  rough  edges  "  of  their  English  while  thev  write  a  Clrammar  which  can  be  used  togood  i)arpose  in  the  hurry 
and  stress  of  wTiiing    Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language." 

Strong  Cloth,  341  pages,  $1.50  ;  postpaid  $1.64. 


Don't  Grope  Aimlessy  for  a  Word 


which  "  seems  almost  to  come  to  you,  then  goes  scurrying  away."  The  one  word  which  will  exactly  exffress  your 
thought  may  be  quickly  found  and  distinguished  from  all  its  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  in  this  tnodern 
Synonym  book-/ernaWs   "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions." 

Strong  Cloth,  574  pages,  Jji.50  ;  postpaid  $1.63. 

Writers  Wishing  to  Acquire  a  Smooth,  Flowing  Style 

would  do  well  to  form  the  habit  of  referring  to  Dr.  Fernald's  Inndhook  of  Thought-connecting  W'ords,  so  largely 
does  S moothness  0/  Writing  depend  on  the  discerning  choice  and  particular  |)lacing  of  these  little  Words. 
Fernald's    "Connectives    of  English   Speech"  (Prepositiom,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns,  Adverbs). 

Strong  clotli,  331  pages,  #1  50;  postpaid  $1.64. 

^tm'ThrplC  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 
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JESUS 


"  \-J  •A  S    made  a    profound    impression   on 
German  thinkers  along  religious  lines." 

I — Problem 
I    Teacher 
^S      Personality 
L— Force 

By  D.  W.  BORNEMANN,  D.D..  LL.D. 

(of  Frankfort,  Germany  1,  and  associate  "  Frienas 

of  the  Christian  World." 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  German  by 

QEOROf:  WILLIAM  QILMORE 

i2mo.    Cloth.  Ji.oo  Net. 

"  Lack  of   space   makes    impossible  any  adequate  ap- 
preciation or  criticism  of  this  book,  the  importance 
0/ which  is  out  0/ all frroportion  to  its  bulk." 
— Prksbyterian  Banner. 

Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

New  Vork  and  London 


:quaic  ap- 
tnce  H 

T 


"It  Goes  Straight  to  the  Heart" 

Chicntjo  Itrcord-Urrnld:  "A  book  to  have 
and  to  hold  is  M.  L.  I'iiicr's  "  luiilders  of  the  Beau- 
tiful.' M  is  clothed  with  a  reverence  and  eamest- 
ne.ss  thatfroes  straight  to  the  heart." 

Builders  of  the  Beautiful 

By  H.  L.  FINER 

A  hook  for  the  homo,  the  heart,  and  the  life,  a 
new  i)hil()soi)hv  of  lieauty,  lieaiitifiil  in  sentiment, 
logical  in  (•oncliisions..saiii'  hut  idealistic  in  doctrine. 

Itnstou  Thins:  "A  Work  of  earnest  reflection 
and  inspiring?  sujzgestion." 

Marginal  Quotations  in  Red  from  Great 
Thinkers.  12n\o,  cloth.  303  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  nrt  :  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  Ql  WACNALL*»  COMPANY.  Publishers 
44-60  East  23J  Street,  New  York 


Do  You  Know  the  Facts  About  Socialism? 

the  former  "  I  topiaii  dre.im'  whith  h.is  metain..rplu.s,d  int..  a  -tronulv  oruani/.d  pnlitk.il  i.artv 
P'.Mitig  700,000  votes  in  the  Dnited  .States  at  tin-  latent  elections  elertinR  a  Socialist  .Mayor  and 
entire  City  Connci  at  Milwaukee.  Legislators  in  several  States,  a  Member  of  Congress,  etc.? 
."'  ;'  .f  ■^'^\^  "^  origi".  devtlopnient,  and  the  present  status  of  the  socialistic  movement 
in  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the 

"  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States  " 

By  Morris  Hilquit     New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
,1-1      'V'"/  'l?'*"'''''^^  I'reseiit-day  .Sonalism.  the  Socialist  I'artv  and  Its  Platforms.  What  .Socialism  Is  and 
;^'V\  1  •    ."''^'■'=''"">''  Sociological  l-acts.  Career  of  the  .Socialist   I'artv,  X'erv  Recent  Developments 

(published  iqioi,  I'ormer  I  topian  and  Commiiiiistir  Colonies,  Life  Sketches  of  I'topjan  Leaders  r'arh 
.Sonalism,  the  Modern  Movement,  the  Socialist  Lalx.r  Party.  Present  Reform  and  Trade-union  Move 
mviits  National  Civic  I'ederation.  Presidential  Campaign  of  1008.  Problems  and  Prospects  of  American 
Socialism,  etc.,  etc.     Strong  Cloth,  price  J/.  50  iicl :  p.istp,iid  ■i.i.by. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers, 


New  York  and  Lond 


ondon 


"  1  count  my  knowledge  of  Socialism  as  my  most  priceless  intellectual  treasure."— Upton  Sincia 


CHARACTER    OF    THE    BULL   MOOSE 

\  \^  HEN  Colonel  Roosevelt  exclaimed  in 
^  *  Chicago  that  he  felt  like  a  bull 
moose,  he  probably  had  httle  idea  that  he 
was  adding  a  new  animal  to  the  poUtical 
menagerie  and  giving  the  cartoonists  and 
paragraphers  the  chance  of  their  lives.  But 
if  he  didn't,  he  has  found  it  out  since.  And 
along  with  it,  we  have  all  discovered  how 
little  we  know  about  this  denizen  of  the 
wildwood,  whose  feelings  are  seemingly  so 
similar  to  those  of  a  great  statesman  about 
to  go  on  the  rampage.  The  editor  of  the 
New  York  Independent,  unable  to  restrain 
his  curiosity  about  the  bull  moose's  traits, 
appealed  to  the  Rev.  WiUiam  J.  Long 
who  was  denounced  by  the  Colonel  some 
time  back  as  a  "nature-faker,"  and  Mr. 
Long  has  responded  feelingly.  He  writes 
what  we  fear  is  a  rather  satirical  article, 
prefaced  with  a  letter  to  the  editor,  in 
which  he  disclaims  any  expert  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  saying  that  he  has  met 
omy  three  or  four  hundred  moose  in  their 
native  haunts.  He  congratulates  himself, 
however,  on  ha\ang  found  in  a  second-hand 
shop  an  old  volume  written  by  "T.  Roose- 
velt, who,  you  remember,  once  had  consid- 
erable local  reputation  as  a  naturaUst,  espe- 
cially among  Federal  office-holders  whose 
positions  were  not  secured  by  civil  service 
regulations."    And  he  goes  on: 

I  find  upon  examination  that  the  esteemed 
author  actually  killed  two  bull  moose  that 
were  not  looking  and  chased  three  more 
that  would  not  wait  to  be  shot.  He  was 
also  intimate  with  Hank  Griffin,  who  once 
saw  a  moose  somewhere  out  West.  He 
speaks,  therefore,  with  authority. 

That  jSIr.  Long  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
bull  moose  is  made  very,  very  plain  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  his  article: 

The  bull  moose  lives  on  the  public  do- 
main and  is  a  very  wasteful  feeder.  As 
T.  Roosevelt  well  says,  ''no  beast  is  more 
destructive  to  the  young  growth  of  a 
forest."  When  his  great  paunch  is  full  to 
biu'sting  of  the  delicacies  he  has  gathered 
from  the  common  supply,  he  wanders 
toward  his  day-bed,  stripping  the  bark 
from  tender  young  trees,  especially  of  the 
rarer  and  more  beautiful  kind,  like  the 
mountain  ash  and  the  striped  maple.  His 
metliod  is  to  strike  his  strong  front  feet 
into  the  bark  and  tear  off  a  great  strip 
hy  lifting  his  head.  He  chews  a  bit  of  this, 
only  to  throw  it  aside  and  strip  anotlier 
tree  farther  on.  In  trailing  a  bull  moose 
one  call  often  follow  his  course  far  ahead 
l)y  the  unsightly  gashes  or  "peelings" 
which  he  leaves  behind  him.  Another 
destructive  method  of  feeding  is  by  riding 
down  young  tret>s  whose  tops  are  above 
his  reach.  He  straddles  the  trunk,  bend- 
ing it  dftwu  hy  his  great  weight,  holding  it 
under  his  belly  while  he  eats  all  the  buds 
aiul  tt'iider  twigs.  A  tree  thus  moo.se- 
riddeu  ranly  recovers.  It  remains  bent 
or  hfokeii.  like  a  discarded  boss;  it  can 
not    breathe    witlu)ut    its    leaves;     it    dies 
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and     the    winter    snows    cover    it    fromi 

sight 

Another  noticeable  characteristic  of  the 
bull  moose  is  his  inordinate  and  unchange- 
able selfishness.  Whether  roaming  the 
woods  in  solitude,  or  tearing  up  the  earth, 
or  coming  headlong  to  the  call,  he  is  think- 
ing, first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  of  the 
safety  of  his  own  skin  and  the  fulness  of 
his  own  stomach.  I  can  take  off  my  hat 
to  a  cow  moose,  having  frequently  seen  her 
sacrifice  herself  to  save  her  offspring  or  to 
protect  the  herd  in  the  winter  yard;  but 
I  never  yet  saw  a  bull  moose  do  anything 
for  anybody  but  himself.  He  is  the 
incarnation  of  self-interest.  A  cow,  or 
even  a  calf  moose,  if  she  sees  danger 
approaching,  will  warn  the  others  before 
she  takes  the  first  step  for  her  own  safety; 
but  a  bull  moose  will  sneak  away  silently 
at  the  first  sniff  of  peril,  leaving  all  others 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  And  that, 
by  the  way,  is  the  real  reason  why  a  female 
animal  is  invariably  found  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  moose  or  deer  of  any  kind.  If 
they  are  approaching  danger,  you  will 
invariably  find  the  cows  ahead,  the  calves 
close  behind,  while  far  in  the  rear  comes 
the  bull,  talcing  care  not  to  expose  his 
precious  hide,  and  running  from  a  safe 
distance  at  the  first  warning  of  danger. 
This  characteristic  of  the  noble  totem, 
however,  need  not  be  emphasized — un- 
less, perchance,  the  new  party  goes  over 
bodily  to  the  suffragettes. 

Further  indications  of  the  bull's  essen- 
tial selfishness  are  found  in  his  frequent 
abuse  and  browbeating  of  all  other  moose 
that  are  smaller  than  himself.  He  can 
not  tolerate  a  rival,  but  flies  into  a  jealous 
rage  at  the  first  suggestion  that  there  is 
any  other  bull  moose  in  the  universe. 
His  voice  at  such  times  is  a  squeaking 
grunt,  ridiculously  small  for  so  great  an 
animal,  which  sounds  like  ungwuh!  ungwuh! 
Herein  we  have  a  suggestion  of  those 
ferocious  warriors  described  in  Parkman's 
"Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  who  always  be- 
gan a  speech  by  shouting  '  Ongwehonwe!" 
which,  in  the  tongue  of  that  tribe,  means, 
"I  am  the  only  man;  all  others  are  squaws 
or  liars." 

At  all  times  the  bull  moose  is  easily 
fascinated  by  too  bright  a  light.  Occa- 
sionally, when  I  am  studying  the  animals 
at  night,  with  a  jack  in  the  bow  of  my 
canoe,  I  run  across  his  lordship  filling 
himself  wdth  lush  lily-roots.  Most  animals 
will  stare  at  the  jack  for  a  time,  and  then 
turn  away  into  the  woods.  Enough  lime- 
light is  as  good  as  a  feast  for  a  sensible 
creature.  Now  and  then,  however,  I  meet 
a  bull  moose  that  stares  too  long  at  the 
light,  much  as  a  politician  might  look  too 
much  upon  glory,  and  he  ends  by  flounder- 
ing headlong  toward  the  thing  that  dazzles 
him.  At  such  times  he  is  dangerous.  In 
his  blind  infatuation  he  sees  nothing  but 
the  bright  object  of  his  desire,  and  he 
clumsily  knocks  down  everything  in  his 
path  as  he  jumps  toward  it.  Once  I  was 
upset  in  this  way  by  a  fool  moose  that 
tumbled  over  my  canoe  and  that  floundered 
madly  when  the  jack  was  extinguished, 
hitting  out  aimlessly  with  hoofs  and 
antlers.  The  only  sure  cure  for  such  a  bull 
is  darkness,  obli^-ion.  When  you  meet  him, 
close  your  jack,  or  turn  it  on  another 
candidate.  Any  bull  moose  will  sober  off 
quickly  if  left  in  the  friendly  darkness. 


NEW  YORK 
YACHT  CLUB 

FOUNDED 


yHERE  has 

•*■  been  no  recent 
event  of  greater  inter- 
est or  importance  to 
smokers  everywhere 
tlhan  the  introduction 
of  these  two  new 
Smoking  Tobaccos. 

The  first  opportunity 
ever  offered  pipe 
smokers  to  enjoy 
Tobacco  at  its  best 
— try  a   pipeful  today. 


Philip  Morris 

English  Mixture 
and  Cut  Plu^ 

Do  Not  Accept  Substitutes 


If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry,  mail  us  the  remit- 
tance for  the  quantity  you 
want  -the  price  of  "Philip 
Morris"  is  $2.00  per 
pound,  in  $1.00,  50c  and 
25c  tins. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Dept.    E 
402-406  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES:  NewYork, Montreal, London,  Cairo 


Cheap  Fire  Insurance! 

Matchless  Wall  Lighter 

No  moro  matches  in  your  home!  No  more 
match  heads  to  break  off, burn  holes  in  clothes, 
carpet,  or  set  fire  to  house.  No  more  burnt 
matches  to  sweep  up.  Lasts  forever.  Never 
fails  to  light.  Solid  brass,  satin  finish;  orna- 
mental to  anv  room.  Money  bark  if  dissatis- 
fied.    Postpaid,   only  50c.     *  (rents   Wanted. 

MUERICAfl  PYROFOR  CO..  Dept.  G  5841  Calumet  Ave.,  CHIO60 

Genuine  Rubber  Tire  Fob 

witli  wheel  center,  35c.  Tirefobonly  loc. 
Auto  wheel  and  tire  paper  weight,  2;c. 
Rubbertireon  ijost  card.  loc.  Send  coin 
orstanips.  Quantity  prices  with  special 
lettering.  AGENTS  send  for  catalogue  of 
coinulete  line  of  rubber  novelties.  Sat- 
isfaction^uaran  teed  ormoney  refunded. 

Tli(>  «>.')klniid  Advertising  <'o.. 
I>c|>l.   K  .Ikron,  O. 


'  For  those  who   daily  defraud   thrmselves   because  of 
doubt,  feat-thought  aod  foolish  timidity."      (The  Author.) 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
SELF-CONFIDENCE  IN 
SPEECH  AND  MANNER 

Sy  GRENVILLE  KLEISER,  author  of 

"How  to  Speak  in  Public  "     "  How  lo  Argue  and  Win  " 

l2mo  Cloth  $1.25  Net 

"A  book  of  help,  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  men 
and  women."—  Tke  Advance,  Chicago. 

"Equally  helpful  to  men  and  women  in  aM  vocations." 

— New  York  Times. 

Sv  <^ail,  postpaid,  $1 .50 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  New  York  and  London 
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The  Influence 
of  Locality  on 
Interest  Rates 

Interest  rates  vary  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  this  country, 
depending  principally  upon 
demand  and  supply  of  capi- 
tal. In  the  South  and  West 
a  great  amount  of  outside 
funds  is  necessary,  and  this 
capital  must  he  attracted  hy 
larger  interest  return.  It  is 
accordingly  possible  for 
houses  well  equipped  for 
investigating  the  conditions 
in  any  section  of  this  country 
to  purchase  Southern  and 
Western  bond  issues  equal  in 
quality  to  the  best  Eastern 
issues  and  at  the  same  time 
producing  the  very  good  in- 
terest return  of  6%. 

We    are    offering   at   this 

time  a  number  of  thoroughly 
sound  6%  First  Mortgage 
Bond  issues  in  denomina- 
tions of  $500  and  $1000,  and 
avaihible  in  maturities  from 
two  to  twenty  years.  We 
particularly  commend  these 
to  investors  desiring  an  ex- 
cellent return  and  safety  of 
principal. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  773  R 

Pcabody, 
Houglitcling  &  Co. 

(Established  1865) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


(^INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


A   NATIONAL     'BLUE-SKY  "  LAW 
URGED 

THE  recent  success  in  New  York  of 
raids  on  get-rich-quick  promoters  and 
loan-sharks  has  aroused  new  interest  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Blue-Sky  "  law  of 
Kansas.  In  Kansas  the  operations  of  these 
promoters  hav(>  virtually  been  eliminated 
i)y  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  all  invest- 
ment companies  and  their  agents  operating 
in  Kansas  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
Stat(>  complete  statements  of  their  con- 
dition. They  must  do  this  before  they  will 
be  allowed  to  offer  a  single  security  for 
sale.  The  penalty  is  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  Financial  World  advo- 
cates a  national  law  of  this  kind,  and  in 
doing  so  says: 

"  This  wise  law  has  already  proved  itself 
invaluable  in  safeguarding  Kansas  inves- 
tors, but  effective  as  like  laws  would  prove 
in  all  other  States,  the  get-rich-quick  shark 
who  goes  after  the  small  and  usually  in- 
experienced investor  and  plunders  him, 
still  has  the  mails  open  to  him.  He  may 
operate  in  those  States  where  he  can  not 
open  offices  or  employ  agents  to  appeal 
direct  to  the  people,  by  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  from  vantage  points 
in  States  where  no  '  blue-sky  '  laws  have 
been  enacted.  He  may,  for  example,  still 
flood  Kansas  with  his  alluring  promises  of 
big  dividends  and  income  for  life,  from 
points  outside  of  Kansas,  and  lure  the  sa- 
vings of.  his  victims  to  his  coffers.  Kansas 
can  only  warn  against  these  thieves. 

"  Nothing  save  a  stringent  national 
'  blue-sky  '  law  will  be  effective  to  forever 
close  the  mails  against  the  sale  of  fake  and 
wildcat  securities.  It  is  true  that  the 
postal  laws  close  the  mails  to  swindles,  but 
this  can  be  done  only  after  these  swindles 
have  been  perpetrated  and  complaints 
lodged  with  the  postal  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington. These  postal  laws  are  not  pre- 
ven.'/ive;  they  are  only  punitive.  If  we 
had  a  national  law  making  it  obligatory  on 
companies  to  file  full  sworn  statements  of 
assets,  earnings,  capitalization,  etc.,  with 
the  Post-Office  Department  or  a  separate 
Government  bureau  and  forbidding,  at  the 
same  time,  sales  of  securities  without  per- 
mission from  such  department  of  the 
Government,  the  get-rieh-quick  man  could 
be  wiped  out  in  less  than  no  time,  and  if  he 
nevertheless  persisted  in  resuming  business, 
he  would  have  then  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  up  to  the  national  associa- 
tions of  our  banks  and  investment  bankers 
to  agitate  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
national  law  for  the  prevention  of  financial 
frauds.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  the 
sooner  and  better  will  the  public  be  pro- 
tected in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
investments  of  *he  masses  will  then  flow 
into  legitimate  channels  instead  of  enrich- 
ing a  vast  army  of  confidence  men." 

COMMODITY    PRICES    LOWER    AND 
THEN  HIGHER 

With  the  advent  of  June,  <'onimodity 
I)rices  became  somewhat  lower,  altho  they 
still  remained  high.  The  decline  amounted 
to  1.8  per  cent.  iinuhlneC s  attributed  this 
decline  to  "  the  advance  of  the  season,  bet- 
ter crop  a(lvi('(>s,  and  the  increased  sujiply 
of  animal  feeding  stuffs,  consecjuent  upon 
imjjroved  pasturage."  A  further  cause  was 
the  waning  of  speculative  op(>ra1i(<ns.  espe- 
cially in  cereals,  duo  to  relati\-ely  good 
|)r()spects  for  crops.  The  coiniuixlities 
which  dediiuvl  were  forty  in  number,  those 


wliich  advanced  were  twenty-two,  and 
those  which  remained  unchanged  fortj-- 
three.     The  writer  said  further: 

"Even  tho  the  situation  as  regards  prices 
is  slightly  more  acceptable  to  the  consumer, 
such  articles  as  beef,  leather,  and  metals  in 
general  display  especial  strength.  How- 
ever, the  statistical  fact  is  that  our  index 
number  as  of  the  first  of  June  works  out  at 
.S9.1017,  which  represents  a  decrease  of  1.8 
per  cent,  from  the  record  set  up  on  May  1 
last.  This  month's  figures  are  the  fourth 
highest  ever  registered,  higher  points  hav- 
ing been  attained,  as  already  stated,  on 
May  1  of  this  year,  on  January  1,  1910,  and 
on  March  1,  1907.  Obviously  the  index 
number  for  June  1  surpasses  those  estab- 
lished on  like  dates  in  preceding  years.  The 
present  level  is  6.7  per  cent,  above  that  of 
June  1,  1911;  it  reflects  an  advance  of  2.1 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  date  in 
1910,  when  commodities  were  also  high, 
and  it  shows  an  advance  of  8.4  per  cent. 
over  June  1,  1909. 

"Comparison  with  June  1,  1908,  when 
the  low  point  of  recent  years  was  struck, 
reveals  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  present  figures.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  current  index  number  is  only  1.2  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  on  June  1,  1907, 
when  prices  were  very  strong;  it. is  9.5  per 
cent,  above  the  figures  as  of  June  1,  1906, 
while  it  eclipses  the  like  dates  in  1905,  1904, 
and  1903  by  15  per  cent.,  16  per  cent.,  and 
15  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  groups 
that  make  up  the  index  number  are  set 
forth  in  the  following: 


Breadstuffs . . 
Live  stock. . . 

Provisions 2 

Fruits 

Hides  and  leather  1 

Textiles 2 

Metals 

Coal  and  Coke. .  . 

Oils 

Naval  stores 

Building  mat'ls.  . 
Chem's  and  drugs 
Miscellaneous.. . . 


Jan.  1, 
1910 

$0.1050 
.4010 
.3577 
.1695 
.2850 
.7333 
.6208 
.0069 
.3728 
.0938 
.0827 
.5958 
.4067 


June  1, 

1911 
$0.0934 
.3585 

1.8962 
.2426 

1.1175 

2 . 5480 
.7192 
.0059 
.4186 
.0958 
.0763 
.6234 
.3340 


May  1, 

1912 

$0.1274 

.4450 

2.3620 

.1977 

1.1950 

2.4949 

.7501 

.0070 

.3855 

.0883 

.0780 

.7022 

.4365 


June  1, 

1912 

$0.1235 

.4275 

2.2245 

.2066 

1.2200 

2.4887 

.7533 

.0066 

.3879 

.0805 

.0753 

.6821 

.4252 


Totals 9.2310     8.5294     8.2696     9.1017 

Nine  groups  worked  lower  in  a  month's 
time,  while  four  advanced.  Breadstuffs 
fell  because  of  better  crop  news,  tho  flour 
in  this  group  ascended.  Live  stock  re- 
ceded, notwithstanding  higher  prices  for 
live  beeves,  and  provisions  declined  on 
general  recessions,  particularly  in  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs,  while  animal  meats,  save 
those  derived  from  beeves,  also  became 
cheaper.  Textiles  fell  because  of  declines 
in  jute  and  southern  cotton  sheetings.  Coal 
and  coke  receded  on  resumption  of  work  by 
coal-miners,  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
Naval  stores  went  off,  building-materials 
did  like^^^se,  and  chemicals  and  drugs  dropt 
owing  to  lower  prices  for  two  acids,  carbolic 
and  sulfuric.  The  miscellaneous  group 
receded  because  of  lower  prices  for  tobacco 
and  hay.  Fruits  went  up,  lemons  having 
advanced;  hides  and  leather  took  on  ad- 
ditional strength,  while  metals,  for  reasons 
now  w(>ll  known,  also  ascended,  and  oils 
rose  on  dearer  prices  for  linseed-oil  and 
crude  petroleum. 

"The  aAcrage  for  the  elapsed  part  of  the 
year  is  the  highest  ever  established  within 
the  life  of  our  data.  The  figures  reflect  an 
advance  of  3.8  per  cent,  over  191 1,  but  they 
show  a  gain  of  only  six-tent  lis  of  1  per  cent, 
over  1910,  when  the  previous  high  point 
was  established.  .\s  compared  with  1903,  a 
year  of  industrial  depression,  there  is  a  rise 
of  nearly  14  per  cent.,  while  contrast  with 
the  lowest  pric(>s  on  recent  record,  those 
of  1896,  shows  a  gain  of  53  j^er  cent.  But  in 
analyzing  these  data  the  impartial  student 
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will  not  accept  1896  as  a  normal  year,  for  it 
was  a  time  when  all  thinj^s  economic  were 
very  deprest;  when,  altlio  things  were 
prest  for  sale  at  worse  than  bai-gain  prices, 
l)uyers  were  few,  simply  because  employ- 
ment was  scarce  and  funds  were  in  scant 
supply.  So  in  measuring  on  a  comparative 
basis  the  theoretical  purchasinjj-power  of 
the  dollar  one  should  not  accept  1S9()  as  a 
criterion  on  whicli  to  predicat  e  comparisons. 
"An  average  of  index  numbers  for  the  ten 
years  1893-1902  inclusive,  most  of  which 
period  suffered  real  depression,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  since  been  witnessed,  makes 
the  figure  S6.9795.  On  that  basis  the  pres- 
ent index  number  refiects  an  increase  of 
29.6  per  cent.  For  the  decade  1903  to  1912, 
the  index  number  averaged  $8.4548,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  over  21  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared \vith  the  preceding  decade.  This 
latter  period  includes  one  of  industrial 
depression  and  a  period  of  widespread  re- 
pression, from  which  there  was  rapid 
recovery,  followed  by  fitful  trade. 

By  July  1,  however,  prices  as  a  whole 
were  slightly  higher  again.  A  few  had  be- 
come cheaper,  including  fruit,  vegetables, 
mackerel,  sheep,  and  codfish,  but  in  others 
there  was  enough  steadiness,  says  Brad- 
street's,  to  "  impart  a  very  strong  under- 
tone to  the  general  situation."  Some  of 
the  gains  were  of  special  significance, 
beeves  bringing  "  the  highest  prices  quoted 
in  forty-two  years."  Mutton,  meanwhile, 
was  considerably  lower.  The  net  result  as 
to  the  index  number  was  a  rise  of  one-tenth 
of  one  percent.,  making  it  $9.1119  as  com- 
pared with  $9.1017  for  June  1st, 

THE    FAILURES    FOR    SIX     MONTHS 

Statistics  of  failures  for  the  six  months 
ending  July  1  are  notable  ft)r  the  large 
number  of  small  failures  contained  in  them. 
In  only  two  of  the  past  thirty-three  years, 
according  to  Bradstreet's,  were  a  larger 
number  of  insolvencies  reported  for  a  cor- 
responding period,  and  those  two  years 
were  both  years  of  actual  panic  strain — 
1896  and  1908.  In  the  matter  of  liabilities, 
however,  the  present  year  does  not  have 
so  unfavorable  a  showdng  to  make.  The 
number  of  failures  this  j-ear  for  the  six 
months  was  7,219,  or  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent,  over  the  same  period  last  year  and  22 
per  cent,  over  1910.  Following  is  a  table 
compiled  by  BradstreeV s  showing  failures, 
assets,  and  liabilities  extending  back  to  the 

year  1879: 

Per  Cent,  of 
Estimated       Total       Assets  to 
Assets    Liabilities  Liabilities 


Number 
Failures 
1912    .  .  .  7,219 


1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896. 

189.5 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885. 

1884. 

1883 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1879 


.  6,479 
.  5,905 
.  6,149 
.  7,562 
.  4,791 
.  4,873 
.  5,241 
.  5,338 
.  4,790 
.  5,262 
.  5,465 
.  4,880 
.  5,049 
.  6,429 
.  7,024 
.  7,602 
.  6,597 
.  6,528 
.  6,239 
.  5,351 
.  6,037 
.  5,466 
.  5,918 
.  5,254 
.  5,072 
.  5,461 
.  6,106 
.  5,444 
.  5,296 
.  3,649 
.  3,256 
.  2,399 
.  3,810 


48.349,822 
53,505,981 
43,912,982 
39,063,998 

103,302,640 
41,993,823 
29,037,133 
33,224,858 
45,878,407 
29,629,703 
27,018,862 
32,435,338 
27,475,514 
22,890,645 
36,606,918 
53,611,782 
60,495,568 
44,153,644 
44,970,825 

105,371,813 
28,935,106 
48,206,896 
30,025.116 
32,803,940 
34,834,746 
25,643,108 
25,509,317 
32,955,405 
70,730,078 
39,887,202 
27,329,765 
19,783,523 
14,727,907 
29,690,478 


94,445,301 
98,851,176 
91,728,602 
80,561,976 

178,782,769 
76,546,299 
59,081,289 
62,686,427 
83,235,171 
60,251,563 
56,927,688 
66,138,362 

60,064,208 
50,304,253 
72,120,341 
93,656,495 

105,535,936 
79,707,861 
82,555,339 

170,860,222 
56,535,521 
92,370,282 
62,867,962 
67,411,711 
64,987,622 
52,778,829 
53,241,432 
68,570,505 

124,104,357 
73,594,205 
52,383,289 
39,533,705 
31,837,303 
60,508,756 


.1 
.2 

.8 
.4 
.7 
.8 
.1 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.4 
.6 
.7 
.5 


51 

54 

47 

48 

57 

54 

49 

53 

55 

49 

47 

49 

45 

45 

50.0 

57.0 

57.0 

55.0 

54.0 

61.0 

51.0 

53 

48 

;8 

53 

48 

48 

48 

56 

54 

53 

50 

46 

49 


One  Billion  Dollars  Increase  in  the 
Value  of  Chicago  Real  Estate 

During  tlie  p:ist  fifteen  years  tlic  vahie  of  Chica<;o  real  estate  has 
doubled.  In  the  past  eleven  years  alone  the  increase  amounts  to 
one  billion  dollars. 

This  remarkable  growth  has  been  uniform,  steady,  and  of  the 
soundest  character,  and  tlie  economic  causes  responsible  for  it  insure 
its  continuance  throujili  many  years  to  come. 

Naturally,  First  Mortgage  Bonds  based  on  the  highest  class  of 
Chicago  real  estate  are  backed  by  a  security  which  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  value  and  constantly  adding  to  the  already  liberal  margin  of 
security.  The  very  character  of  these  securities  goes  still  farther  to 
explain  their  popularity.  They  are  based  on  the  absolute  source  of 
all  wealth — land.  They  constitute  a  first  lien  on  the  very  foundations 
of  the  entire  commercial  structure. 

SVi  to  6^0  First  Mortgage  Bonds 


We  own  and  offer  First  Mortgage 
Bonds,  secured  by  the  highest  class  of 
improved,  income-producing,  centrally 
located  Chicago  real  estaie,  bearing 
the  attractive  income  yield  of  5i4  to 
64.  We  purchase  entire  First  Mort- 
gage Bond  Issues  and  sell  direct  to 
investors.  Each  issue  is  protected  by 
a  Title  Guarantee  Policy,  from  a  title 
and  trust  company,  guaranteeing  the 
bonds  to  be  an  absolute  first  lien. 

The  security  in  every  case  is  at  least 
double  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan 
and  is  constantly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  bonds  mature  serially  in  from 
two  to  fifteen  years.  The  annual  in- 
come yield  from  the  property  is  never 


less  than  three  times  the  greatest  an- 
nual interest  c  harge. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  we  have 
been  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  this  class  of  securities  without  tlie 
loss  of  a  single  dollar,  either  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  for  any  client.  It  is 
our  custom  to  repurchase  securities 
from  our  clients,  upon  request,  at  par 
and  accrued  interest,  less  a  handliig 
charge  of  1%,  thus  assuring  a  ready 
convertibility  into  cash. 

If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining 
further  information  rejrardinR  this  type  <  f 
securities,  write  for  a  copy  of  Th«  Investor's 
Magszln*' ^'^'<^h  w^P"')''^^  ^  ^.^ 

twice  monthly  in  the  interest     .jSk/^<8*''^^"''i6rbN 


of  conservative  investors. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  submit  a  list  of  specific  issues  of 
exceptional  merit  which  lire  can  unreservedly  recommend 
to  the  most  careful  investors.  Write  for  Circular  No.  247.B 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


mortgageI^bond  bankers 

ESTABLISHED    iSSS 

STRAUS   BUILDING,  CHICAGO- 


m 


For  yO   years  we  have  been  payiog  our  customers 

I  the  highest  retarns  coosisteut  with   conservative 

methods.      First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  op 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  ni"vt  thorough 

[  pertl^■nal     inveetifcat mn.        I'li-nee   »fik    Tt    1,o*d    J.ist    ^u.     ~]f 

125  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savini^j  investors. 


PERKINS  &-CO.  Lawrence. Kanv 


Our  Claim 
to  Your  Confidence 

is  based  on  long  experience,  ample  facilities 
and  a  clean  record.  The  fact  that  we  have 
built  up  a  clientele  for  sound  bonds  reaching 
into  every  state  and  several  countries,  and 
which  includes  many  of  the  largest  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  estates,  indicates 
the  reliability  of  our  recommendations. 

Your  confidence  and  patronage  are  in- 
vited regardless  of  the  amount  of  your  funds. 
Our  service  is  extended  alike  to  the  large 
and  frequent  buyer  and  the  small  buyer 
who  may  only  be  able  to  purchase  a  single 
bond  at  infrequent  intervals. 

Write  for  the  booklet  D-y2,  "-Service  to 
Bond  Buyer  s^''  which  explains  in  some 
detail  the  investment  service  we  render. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

New  York      Philadelphia  Chicago  SaoFranciieo 

49WallSt.  1421  ChestnutSt.  LaSalle&AdamiSU.  424C«liforni«Sl. 

Qovernment,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  Bonds  bought,  sold  and  appraised 


SQU  EAKS 

stopped  :  ■'  3-in-One  "  oils  everything  right,  locks,  clocks 
hinges,  seeing  machines,  typewriters  ;  generous  free  sam' 
pie  sent  bySIN  1  Oil.  CO.,  42  VG  Broadway,  NewVork 


The  Standard  Securities 

listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change usually  yield  better-than- 
savings-bank  interest.  We  will  buy 
or  sell  as  low  as  a  single  share  or 
bond  for  you  and  accept  monthly 
partial  payments. 

Send  for  Circular  E-"Odd  Lots" 

JohnMuirS(p, 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
;i  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Bond  House 

for  the 
Conservative  Investor 

The  conservative  iinestor 
used  t-o  be  satisfied  with  the 
moderate  income  afforded  by 
bonds  yielding  3  to  4  per  cent. 
In  these  days  a  higher  income 
with  equal  safety  is  not  only 
desirable  but  attainable 
throuiih  the  service  of  the 
representative  American  bond 
house. 

Among  the  attractive  securi- 
ties that  appeal  to  thrifty  men 
and  women  as  sound  and 
profitable  are  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  public  service 
corporations,  yielding  5  to  6 
per  cent.  The  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  our  country  in 
recent  years  has  given  par- 
ticular value  to  bonds  of  this 
character. 

The  ser-v'tce  of  E.  H.  Rollins 
&  Sons  is  essentially  for  con- 
ser'vati^e  investors. 

All  bonds  we  buy  are  first 
thoroiif^hly  investigated.  We 
make  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  proposition  back  of  the 
bonds.  If  it  measures  up  to 
tlie  Roliins  standard,  we  pur- 
chase the  entire  bond  issue 
outright,  and  offer  the  bonds 
to  our  clients  at  a  moderate 
profit. 

When  you  are  looking  for  in- 
vestment bonds— public  service, 
railroad  or  municipal — that  will 
assure  you  a  satisfactory  in- 
come,  communicate  with  us. 

The  July  number  of  the  Rollins 
Magazine  will  be  sent  free  to 
investors  on  request.  Also  ask 
for  circular  No.  566. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded    1876 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 

Boston        New   York        Chicago        Denver 
San  Krancisco        Los  Angeles 


armMortgageSi 

UnafTuct>(!  hy  fiii.-mcial  rt.nditionB  and 
yioMini;  6^  nrt.  our  First  Farm  Mortjrasi'M 
iir4>  iiinst  rli-siinhl)-  iiivrslni>>iil!i  S'-ixl  f<>i 
iKX'kU't     'A"  aii<l  liMt  of  otTpriii;::^. 

J  Larxler  k  Co  Grand  forks  ND^//^ 


Siaiidam  Business  Books  Loaned 

b>  iiiiiil.  I  iiMi'l  bii.\  till  >.iu  tiiiil  what  .vim  want.  W  «■  loan  U'Uh 
of  liodks  for  ntiirii  or  iMircliiiKi-  nl  .voiir  option.  Ailvucon 
Bhort  ri'.idinK  coiirscM  fn-n  PcrsiiMal  tniininK:  Hilfsman- 
Bhi|>;  adviTliMinL';  hookkcTpiuy;  liankint;  invi-stinu';  choi..- 
i n« a  career  iijuli-ni  ami  )'frii'i<-n<->',auri<-iill  tire;  poiuilar  law; 
biiHint'HH  letter  wriiiiif;  l>ook»  for  HiaiikerH  and  writirH 
etc.  AIho  healtli.  hi'iiHe  an'l  home;  occi.ltiHm;  Hricnoe: 
rplidinD:  imblie  ipieKiion"  Auk  for  li-txancl  biweekh 
LibiiiD  ('rilic,    anil    Miate  MiihjertM  in    wliii  li    interiNiel. 

Oriental   Eaoteric    Library,    126   Washirgton,   D.  C. 


BradslreeC s  adds  that  this  year's  failures 
by  groups  of  States  "  show  something  very 
like  unanimity  in  the  percentages  of  increase 
reported,"  which  is  presumed  to  point  to 
"  the  prevalence  of  identical  conditions  in 
some  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country."  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  the  Northwest,  and  Far  West,  all 
show  about  11  per  cent,  increase  over  1911. 
The  Central  West,  however,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  only  2  per  cent.,  while  the  South 
shows  one  of  20  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  liabilities,  more  irregu- 
larity is  found.  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  show  increases  of  3  and  1 
per  cent.,  respectively,  while  the  South 
shows  an  increase  of  32  per  cent.,  and  the 
West,  Northwest,  and  Far  West  decreases 
respectively  of  2G,  S,  and  40  per  cent.  In 
New  York  City,  the  failures  for  the  six 
monthsnumber  1,054,  which  was  an  increase 
of  13  per  cent,  over  last  year.  The  liabil- 
ities, however,  were  only  $16,839,950,  or  a 
decrease  of  20  per  cent. 

HOW  A  MAN  MAY  INVEST 
$20,000  SAFELY 

"  What  would  you  recommend  at  this 
time  for  an  investment  of  $20,000  by  a 
business  man  not  dependent  on  it  for  in- 
come," inquires  a  reader  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  adds  that  what  he  especially 
looks  for  "  is  reasonable  safety  and  a 
profit  during  the  next  two  or  three  years." 
The  writer  of  the  reply  suggests  a  division 
of  the  $20,000  into  five  parts  and  a  distri- 
bution through  various  kinds  of  invest- 
ments. In  the  purchase  of  bonds  only  one 
of  any  individual  company  is  recom- 
mended, and  where  possible  bonds  of  $100, 
.$200,  and  $500  denominations.  By  this 
method  a  wide  diversification  would  be 
possible,  adding  materially  to  safety. 
Further : 

"If  $6,000  were  placed  in  high-grade 
bonds,  such  as  are  legal  for  the  investment 
of  savings-banks  in  New  York  State ;  $3,000 
in  middle-grade,  and  semi-speculative  rail- 
road bonds;  $3,000  in  good  industrial 
bonds;  $3,000  in  high-grade  public  utility 
issues,  and  the  balance,  $5,000,  spread  out 
in  stocks  or  miscellaneous  securities,  such 
as  might  strike  your  fancy,  the  result  of 
the  whole  investment  'ought  to  be  very 
satisfactory.'" 

For  a  good  portion  of  the  $20,000,  this 
arrangement  "  would  give  a  high  degree  of 
safety  ";  would  secure  "  a  reasonably  high 
return  upon  the  investment,"  and  "  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  enjoying  some 
appr(>ciation  marketwise  in  the  low(>r-grade 
securities."  The  list  is  made  somewhat  ex- 
tended, in  order  that  a  number  of  combi- 
nations may,  witltv>ut  difficulty,  hv  Avorked 
out.  The  list  is  so  far  from  anything  like 
C()inj)l(>teness  that  (Jroiii)  A,  for  example, 
could  be  extend(>d  to  over  200  different 
bonds  instead  of  the  eleven  here  named. 
Following  is  the  list: 


(A)  RAILROAD  BONDS  LEGAL  FOR  SAVINGS- 
BANKS 


Rate 

Year 

Approx 

Yield 

% 

Dub 

Price 

*v 

Atch  gen  mortg 

1995 

991.S 

4.04 

('.,  B.  &  Q.  gen.  mortg  . 

1958 

96vs 

4.15 

St.  P.  gen.  mortg 

1989 

99 

4.04 

C,  U.  1&  P.  ref.  mtg..  . 

1988 

96 

4.18 

(;.,  K.  L&  P.  ref.  mtg. 

1934 

89 » 4 

4.80 

111.  ('en.  refunding.    .     . 

1955 

951.1 

4   24 

L.  &  Nash  unified  mlg. 

1940 

991., 

4    05 

Nor.  &  W.  1st  con.  mtg 

1996 

981 .. 

4.06 

G.  N..St.  P.  M.&  M..  . 

1933 

991.. 

4  .  04 

Sou.  Pac.  first  eon.  ref. 

1955 

961^ 

4.24 

Un.  Pac.  Ist  ref.  mtg.  . 

2008 

97 

4.13 

The  Safe  Investment  of 
Your  Money 

In  considering  the  investment  of  your 
money  the  very  first  requirement  is  the 
security  of  the  principal.  There  are  other 
features,  of  course,  but  fundamental 
.security  is  foremost.  The  proper  selec- 
tion of  an  investment  bond  which  has 
this  primary  qualification  recjuires  techni- 
cal knowledge.  Naturally  and  necessarily 
the  experienced  banker,  whose  constant 
business  it  is  to  investigate  securities  of 
all  kinds,  is  possessed  of  this  technical 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  investment  of 
funds,  and  will  state  your  requirements  in 
the  way  of  interest  return,  maturity,  and 
anioimt,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
our  latest  circular  containing  a  list  of  well 
secured  bonds. 

Ask  for  our   Circular  AA-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits, 


-  $23,000,000 

-  190,000,000 


Investment  Counsel 

My  business  is  to  advise  and  act 
as  broker  for  individual  investors, 
banks,  institutions,  businesses 
and  those  handling  trust  funds. 
Correspondence  Invited 

C.  M.  Keys 

ZZ=  35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  ZZ= 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

San:ple  Box  ]."ic. 

\'i.4«;.%Ki  <:mi>  comim.w.  \k\\  tork  riTV 

"  U-u  L-esl  Clip  M:ili.Ts  ill  tlio  Wrrld  •• 


Invest  in  Good  Bonds 

This  is  being  done  by  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  people  the  country  over. 
Good  bonds  inspire  confidence,  because 
they  combine  a  high  degree  of  safety 
and  reasonably  broad  market  with  a 
lair  rate  of  income.  'J'he  collection  of  the 
interest  coupons,  usually  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, is  most  simple  and  convenient.  If  you 
have  fluids  to  invest,  it  will  pay  you  to  ask  a 
reliable  and  e.xperienced  investment  banking 
firm  to  suggest  to  you  some  good  bonds  to  yield 
a  return  averaging  at  least  " 

5  Per  Cent 

Write  for   Bond    CircnUr   No.   464 

"  ^'onscivati\  c  Iiucstiiicnts." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Banliers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

Stale  and  James  Sts. ,  Albany 
50  Congrrss  Street,  Boston 
72  We»t  Adams  St.,    Chicago 

Moiulicrs  New  \  nrk  .Stock  Kxchange 
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(B)   MIDULK-GRADE  KAILROADS 

Atl.  C.  LI  &  N.  col.  tr:  4  1952  9414  4.30 

South.  Pac.  collat.  trust  4  1949  ^92  4.41 

West.  M.firstimort 4  1952  87  1.7; 

Col.  &  South,  ref.  &  ext  4  >-  1935  95V-  i  ■'■<■' 

Ch.G.  West,  first,  mtg.  4  1959  79'/b  5.14 

Atch.  adjustment 4  1995  91  1.11 

Den.  &  Rio  Gr.  first  ref.  5  1955  88  5.76 

West.  Pac.  first 5  1933  88  6.02 

'Frisco  refunding 4  1951  79?;  5.24 

Chi.,  Bur.  &g.  joint.  .  4  1921  96^^  4.45 

South.  K'wdev.  gen'l.  .  4  1956  78"s  5.23 

Mis.s.  Pac.  Ist&ref.  con  5  1959  88:<,  5.72 

Chi.,  R.  l.&Pac 4  2002  72s„  5.52 

St.  L.  Iron  Mt.  un.&ref  4  1929  Sl'-j  5.77 

(C)   INDUSTRIAL  BONDS 

Am.  Ag.  Chem 5  1928  102i,s  4.81 

Virg.  Car.  Chem 5  1923  99%  5.03 

Bush  Terminal 5  1955  98^  5   10 

<;orn  Product-s 5  1931  96i..  5.28 

Beth.  Steel  first  ext 5  1926  lOOV.  4.99 

Inter.  Steam  Pump 5  1929  92i/-'  5.69 

Armour  &  Co 4 '^  1939  92  5.05 

Du  Pont  Powder 4  1,,  1936  89i/o  5.28 

American  Cotton  Oil.  .  4,'.  1915  98V2  5.42 

(D)   PUBLIC  SECURITY  BONDS 

Pac.  Tel.  &  Tel 5  1937  100  5.00 

Pub.  Ser.  Cor.  of  N.  J.  .  5  1959          93  5.42 

Inter.-Met.,  col.  trust. .  4,'^  1956          825s  3-54 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Gas  5  1922          98  5.26 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric.  5  1937          96  5.30 

Mich.  State  Tel 5  1924  100  5.00 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  col.  tst.  4  1929          91)»  1.78 

Laclede  Gas 5  1919  103  4.50 

N.Y.  Telephone 4,-;  1939  lOOVfe  4.49 

Western  Union 5  1938  102  >/<  4 .  85 

THREE      GENERATIONS      OF      FARM 
MORTGAGES 

W.  A.  Nirref  contributes  to  Moody's 
Magazine  an  article  oii  the  attractions  to 
investors  of  farm  mortgages,  as  disclosed 
in  the  personal  experience  of  three  genera- 
tions  in  his  own  family.  They  have  con- 
stantly emploj'ed  this  form  for  the  cap- 
italization of  their  savings.  Among  other 
interesting  statements  in  the  article  are 
the  following: 

My  great-grancLfather,  who  was  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  his  Dutch 
ancestors  had  settled  in  the  time  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  emigrated  to  Central  New 
York  over  a  hundred  years  ago  and  hewed 
himself  a  farm  out  of  the  primeval  forests. 
On  that  farm  he  raised,  among  other  things, 
ten  children,  tliree  of  them  sons.  The  old- 
est son  went  West  at  an  early  age  and 
i^ventually  landed  in  Minnesota,  Avhere  he 
became  a  banker,  and,  by  obtaining  loans 
for  farmers  from  his  Eastern  friends,  as- 
sisted largely  in  the  Swedish  settlement  of 
that  State.  In  the  mean  time  jhis  two 
brothers,  Avho  had  remained  at  home,  grew 
up  and  inherited  the  farm,  from  which  after 
years  of  hard  toil  they  began  to  extract  a 
surplus  which  called  for  investment.  Their 
small  annual  accumulations  they  put  into 
mortgages  on  near-by  farms,  and  as  th(» 
country  developed  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est fell  they  sent  part  of  the  money  from 
|)aid-up  mortgages  to  their  Western  brother 
Id  be  invested  in  farm  mortgages  in  his 
territory. 

■  Neither  my  grandfather,  who  died  a 
comparatively  rich  man  some  twenty 
years  ago,  nor  my  great-uncle,  who  died 
about  seven  years  ago  at  the  age  of  «>ighty- 
seven,  having  been  able  to  live  For  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  upon  his  income 
from  mortgages,  ever  invested  a  cent  in 
any  security  other  than  farm  mortgages, 
except  in  the  stock  of  a  local  bank  which 
they  were  instrumental  in  founding. 
Neither  of  them  ever  earned  by  his  own 
work  any  larg<'  sum,  for  the  home  farm  was 
not  a  lionanza,  yet  when  my  grandfather 
died  his  estate  consisted  of  over  $1()(),(J()0, 
most  of  it  in  farm  mortgages.  So  far  as  I 
know  he  never  had  suffered  a  loss  through 
liis  investments  in  this  kind  of  security, 
and  he  hatl  even,  1  am  afraid,  made  some 
handsome  profits  through  a  foreclosure  or 
two,  for  he  was  a  hard-headed  old  Dutch- 
man, wdth  little  sentiment. 

"When  his  estate  was  divided,  my 
mother  fell  heir  to  a  number  of  his  mort- 
gages, some  of  them  in  Xew  York  and 
J  enusylvania,  more  of  them  in  Minnesota, 
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Somebody's  Hurt! 

IT'S  the  old  story  of  the  streets  of  cities  where  day  by  day  many 
people  are  more  or  less  seriously  injured.      Many  drivers  and 
motormen  are  reckless  or  careless,  but  with  every  precaution 
by  motormen,  drivers  of  trucks,  and  the  police,  the  danger  is  so 
great  that  no  man  ought  to  be  without  accident  insurance. 

In  the  hurry  of  city  life  the  time  may  come  when  a.hout  you  the 
crowd  will  gather  and  you  will  need  help — and  most  of  all,  the 
help  from  a  policy  of  insurance  in  The  Travelers  of  Hartford, 
covering  all  kinds  and  manners  of  accidents.  It  will  pay  the 
doctor's  bill — keep  the  family  while  you  are  recovering  from  your 
injury,  or  in  case  of  death  provide  a  means  by  which  your  family 
can  face  the  future. 

A  $3,000  accident  policy  the  best  on  the  market  costs  about  4 
cents  a  day. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.     n-'Jl^     tear  off 

Send  particulars.     My  name,  address  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below. 


Detachable  Playground  Swings 

The   Economic    Swidk    Hanger    permitH    instant  detach- 
ment to  prevent  viindalism  and  weathering.    Convenienl, 
safe,  durable,  inexjiensive.     Wears  for  months.     $1.0(1  ptr 
pair  postpaid,  with  extra  wearing  parts. 
.*.  II.  COPKI.AMI  -  lireeh'j.  <ol«rn«lo 


The 


The  Best  Eye 
Protector 

for 

Motorists 


WITHOUT  rims,  hiiifrui  at  t/u-  center, 
it  is  neal  and  inconspicuous.  Con- 
forms to  the  contour  of  the  face ;  ex- 
cludes wind  as  well  as  dust  and  at  the 
same  time  artords  absoluttly  tiiiolntrui  teil 
vision.  Temples  covered  with  a  composi- 
tion of  silk  and  cotttm  makes  them  easy  on 
the  ears.  Lenses  either  amber  color  or 
white.  Price  $5.00,  or  with  wearer's  cor- 
rection $9.00.  Any  Optical,  Sporting  (Voods, 
or  Motor  Supply  House  can  equip  you.  If 
they  haven't  them,  write  to  us.  /FfV/see  that 
you  get  them. 

Over  12,000  now  in  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO., 

900  Silversmith  Building  Chicago,  Ills. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

IIcnIiciim  iiikI  KnI  1iiuiI<-'<  FiiriilMlK-U 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  lur  niir  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


Confidence  in  Your 
Investments 

i'urchases  of  investments  made  by  in- 
vestors at  a  distance  are  .seldom  made 
without  liaving  full  contidence  in  thr 
hanking  house  with  whom  you  deal. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  as  we  have  fre- 
i|uently  done  before  that  we  carefuilv 
investijijate  all  of  the  tinancial  houses 
usin<j  our  pages. 

Please  note  that  we  do  not  have  facili- 
ties for  answering  technical  (|uestions 
relating  lo  investment  offerings.  .An  ex- 
perienced l)anker  is  tlie  only  person 
qualified  to  give  advice. 

Wlien  we  have  money  to  invest  our- 
.selves,  we  consult  a  banker.  This  is  our 
suggestion  to  you,  and  we  add  that  you 
may  feel  safe  in  writing  to  any  of  the 
houses  repre.sented  in  this  issue. 

ThejiterdrxDigesl 
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and  as  tlu'so  mortgages  fell  due  she  rein- 
vested the  proceeds  in  other  mortgages, 
without  loss  of  interest,  for  her  (cousin  in 
Minnesota,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
as  president  of  the  family  bank,  was  al- 
ways able  to  have  a  new  mortgage  ready 
when  an  old  one  matured.  During  her 
life,  which  ended  tliree  years  ago,  she  con- 
tinu«'d  to  increase  her  mortgage  invest- 
ments, eschewing  stocks  and  bonds  with 
the  suspicion  of  these  securities  wiiich  pre- 
vails in  rural  districts,  except  for  one  in- 
vest inent  in  the  bonds  of  an  indei)endent 
telephone  company,  which  gave  her  more 
worry  than  any  mortgage  she  had  ever 
held,  tho  the  company  was  subsequently 
taken  over  l)y  the  A.  T.  &  T.  and  the  bonds 
paid  olT  in  full. 

'■  My  father,  a  small  busine'ss  man.  not 
satisfied  with  the  safe  and  sure  return  from 
mortgages,  sought  to  increase  his  savings 
more  rapidly  by  a  mining  investment  in 
Arizona  which  not  only  cost  him  all  the 
money  lie  put  into  it,  but  necessitated  his 
si)eii(ling  two  years  in  Arizona,  to  the  great 
detri'iient  of  his  legitimate  business  and  of 
his  liealth,  for  Arizona  was  not  then  a 
comfortable  place  for  a  man  unused  to 
hardships.  Cured  by  that  experience,  he 
invest ed  what  little  he  was  able  to  .save 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  into  the  good  old 
mortgage,  and  when  he  died  my  sister  and 
I  accpiired  a  nuniber  of  mortgages  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  which  were 
added  to  by  the  death  of  our  mother.  My 
sister  has  continued  the  family  policy  of 
reinvesting  in  mortgages,  now«holding  sev- 
eral in  Minnesota  and  several  in  New  York 
State,  which  are  looked  after  by  a  broker 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  family  for 
many  years,  and  has  never  had  the  slight- 
est trouble  in  collecting  interest  and  prin- 


I  cijjal    or    in    reinvesting    it    in    mortgages 
I  equally  as  .satisfactory.     l*ractically  all  the 
1  mortgages  she  holds  net  her  ti  per  cent. 
I      "The  moral  I  draw  from  the  experience 
I  I  have  related  is  that  any  in\'estor  who  is 
unable,    temperamentall}',    to    view    with 
(■quanimity  the  upsand  downs  of  the  stock- 
market,  ought  to  keep  his  money  in  the 
j  safest  and  least  fluctuating  securities,  which 
I  believe  to  be  mortgages. 

"Despite  the  pessimistic  talk  one  hears 
[  of  inflated   land   values,    I    do   not   l)elieve 
I  that   in   a    fast-growing  country   like   this 
I  there  is  going  to  be  any  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  good  farm  lands  which  will  jeop- 
I  ardize   con.servative   investment   in   mort- 
I  gages  upon  them.     1  belitne  that  ev(>n  the 
larg(!  investor,   who  is  al)Ie  to  hohl  long- 
term  bonds  and  who  has  sufficient  capital 
I  to  keep  him  from  worrying  over  fluctua- 
tions in  bonds  and  stocks  would  do  well 
to  keep  a  considerable  part  of  his  surplus 
in  car(>fully  selected  real-estat(!  mortgages, 
and  the  fact  that  the  insurance  companies 
invest  so  largely  in  mortgagees  is  a  good  in- 
dication that  I  am  right.     And  as  to  in- 
vestments for  women,  who  need  both  se- 
curity and  a  high  income  yield,  I  do  not 
think  farm  mortgages  have  a  rival.    I  would 
not,  of  course,  advise  the  placing  of  large 
sums  in  one  .section  of  the  country.  ' 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Explaining  It. — ^Young  Wife — "  But 
that's  very  (expensive,  especially  as  it's  in 
season,  isn't  it?  " 

Greengrocer — "  Well,  madam,  it  is 
and  it  isn't,  as  you  might  say.  What  wth 
the  French  gardening  and  what  not,  the 
vegetables  that  used  to  be  out  of  season  are 
in,  and  them  that  is  in  is  out,  omng  to  the 
demand  for  the  others. — Punch. 


Mental  Treatment. — "  The  cyclist  who's 
just  come  in  wants  new-laid  eggs  with  his 
tea.  Crackle  a  bit  while  1  run  over  to  the 
store."— P.  /.  P. 


Hard. — M.\ud — "  Beatrix  has  lost  twen- 
ty pounds  lately,  her  new  gowns  are  |)er- 
fe<!t  suc(!esses,  her  sweetheart  propose  d 
to  her  last  night,  her  rich  uncle  died  yesier- 
day  and  left  her  a  million,  and  now  slie 
has  to  go  to  his  funeral  to-day  and  try  to 
look  sad." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Modest. — The  Magistrate  (about  to 
commit  for  trial) — "  You  certainly  effected 
the  robbery  in  a  remarkably  ingenious  way; 
in   fact,    with    quite    exceptional    cunning 


The  Prisoner — "  Now,  yer  Honor,  no 
flattery,  please;   no  flattery,  I  begs  yer." — 

Sketch. 


Prenuptial    Sacrifices. — "  And    you   are 

going  to  give  up  smoking?  " 

"  Certainlv." 

"  And  drinking?  " 

"  Gladly." 

"  And  vou  will  resign  from  all  vour 
clubs?  " 

"  Willingly." 

"  Think,  dearest,  if  there  is  anything  else 
you  can  give  up." 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  give  up  all  idea 
of  marrying  you." — Soldi  (Paris). 


Clckssi  ried    Coin  inn> 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


P.VILNT.S  SECUKKD  OR  FEE  Rt- 
rUKNKlJ.  Sena  ?Keicii  itir  iree  renoitas  lo 
iisieiitabiiuy.  GUIDE  IJOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  wiih  vauiauie  L.s:  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
IJOLLAR.S  offered  lor  one  invention.  Pa:- 
ents  ?eciired  dv  115  advertised  iree  111  World  s 
Frf>erc.=;-: ;  samnie  iret, 
VICTOR  J.  EVAN.S&  CO.      Washington. 

Salesmen  iiiakinR  small  towns,  just  what  you 
want  for  pocket  sideline.  "  Something  new, 
snappy  and  catchy."  Quick  shipments, 
prompt  commissions.  State  territory' covered. 
Write  for  order  book  to-day.  Burd  Mfg.  Co., 
iVi  .Sigel  St.,  Chicigo,  111. 

SAr.PSMAN— For  oiir  Provident  Accidentand 
Health  Policies.  Pieniiiinis  $.5  and  tlO  a  year. 
I'Accixional  oiiportunitvforliustlers  to  estab- 
lish ihemselves  in  a  permanent  business. 
Write  now.  Desk  K.  National  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  U.  S.  A.,  29  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  ll'.'-j  .  Inventors'CUiide.FKEE. 
Highest  keierences.  E.  E.  VKOOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington.  D.  C. 


P.Vri'.NT.S  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  HiKliest  Kcterences;  best  results.  Send 
lor  list  01  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
i^r  model  for  iree  search.  Watson  E.Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  I).C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  nic.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  iee. 
k.  B.Owen,4.50wen  lUdg, Washington, D.C. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE.  A  lady  of  ref^ne- 
nienl  and  cou'-ideralile  experience  sailing  1st 
■  •1  Oi  lolitr,  will  ih.iperon  small  party  of  l.idies 
III  nil  1^.  tonlLiiipl.iting  traveling  or  studying 
ill  Europe^  highest  references  given  aiitl  rc- 
i|iiiitil.    For  particulars  address     E.  C.  1*. 

mt  lohii  St.,  New  York 

AUTO    WANTED 


WANTKI)— A  second  hand  Automobile  run- 
ubiuil.  The  two  main  re<|iiireini-iits  are  that  it 
niusi  be  ill  A-l  condition  and  the  price  must 
be  light.  Iiiaiisweiiiig  give  make,  age,  equip- 
iiiciii  and  price.  Address  Box  721,  care  The 
Luciaiy  Digest. 


REAL  ESTATE 


TKXAS     OPPOKTUNITIKS 

3S.3,:$«0  Acres 

Another  of  the  big  ranches  of  the  Southwest 
to  be  sold— 349  sections,  containing  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  fine  agriciiltuial  lands,  in 
one  of  the  most  favorably  situated  portions 
of  the  West.  Practically  level,  fertile  soil, 
sufficient  water  for  irrigation,  well  improved, 
convenient  to  market,  delightful  climate,  price 
$fi..W  per  acre  net.  No  trade  considered. 
Think  of  the  effect  the  Panama  t'anal  and 
other  great  industries  now  being  developed 
will  have  upon  the  price  of  lands  in  the  South- 
west. A  careful  investigation  and  examination 
will  prove  to  the  most  dubious  that  this  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  the  ingenious  speculator. 
Description  sent  on  request. 

(iARRETT  &  BARKER 
(Special  Agents)  Midland,  Texas 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  leads  the  world  in  in- 
crease in  population  during  the  last  ten  years 
with  540%  increasr.      Jl.W  buys  a  lot.      $10 
down,  $!>  per  month.     U'rile  for  plat  D. 
R.  M    CoNvvAV,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


PICTURE  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
RIES adaptable  to  motion  photography 
WANTED.    Address 

KiNEMACoi.oK  Company  of  A.mekica 
Dept.  C,  48th  St.  and  B'way.-New  York  Cii, 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEECH,  ORATION,  AR  ITCLE, 
ESSAY  or  CLU  B  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
The  Author's  Agency,  500  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION     WANTED 


A  lady  of  large  experience  in  catering  and 
buying  desires  position  as  caterer  for  a  club, 
apartment  house,  office  building,  or  an  inn 
near  New  York  ;  best  of  references  given. 

E.  C.  B.,  99  John  St.,  New  York 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion—no expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  io 
feet,  etc.     (iiiaranteed.     Catalog  tree. 
RlKB  Ram  Co. .2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breed? 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Keonel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AROUND'heWORLD 

110    DAYS 
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Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Enjoy  the  splendors  of  this  glorious  river 
and  its  historical  shores  by  a  trip  on  the 
Hudson  River  Day  Line.  Von  will  revel 
in  the  hi.xtirions  comfort  of  the  swiftest, 
cleanest  river  steamers  in  the  world.  .A 
tine  orchestra  and  excellent  restaurant  on 
each  boat.  Throutrli  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  .Albany  are  j-ood  on  this 
line.     .Service  dailv  except  .Sunday. 

HUDSON     RIVER    DAY    LINE 


Desbrosses  Street  Pier 


New  York 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

1  ours  for  indi\  iduals,  families  or  pi  i\  ate 
parties,  including  all  tra\'elling  expenses, 
with  complete  or  partial  escort  as  desired. 
Itineraries  arranged  to  suit  individual 
requirements  or  tor  tixed  routes. 

S6I7.70  up 

41st  .Annual  Series  fours  de  Lu.\e  ;  depar- 
tures August  and  September  Westbound; 
November  and  January  Kastbound. 
Novel  tour  of  the  .Antipodes,  Nov.  1st. 
( ^tirtomplete  chain  oj  l.x'i Ojffices  A  roiiiui 
Ihe  M'orlJ  Jiirtiishfs  inieqiinilfti  tin./ 
unique facilitifs.     Sfiid/or  Hookieli. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

■-'4.^  r.r.iadwav.  L'H4  Killh  .\\c..  New  \  ..ik 

Cook's    Travellers'    Cheques    are 

(iood  All  Over  the  World 
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PROSPECT  HOUSE,  IXhu.'t"' 

UeliKhltiil  Climate     tiolf.  Tenuis.  \achtiiiK. 
HathinE,  GaraKC.     Wiite  for  Booklet. 
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SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  COVER  DESIGN.— The  design  on  our  cover  this  week  represents  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  facing  the  rising  sun,  dictating  to 

a  writer  tlif  fvents  of  the  progress  of  the  times.      It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Clara  M.  Burd. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


22  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  In;  traction 
by  mail  adapted  to  every  one.  FOR 
AMEITIOUS  MEN  who  want  to  pre- 
pare for  practice  or  who  want  to  take 
our  business  law  course  so  as  to  better 
their  business  prospects.  Takes  spare 
time  only.  Can  refer  to  successful  grad. 
uates  located  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Handsome  catalogue  and  Easy 
Peyment  Plan  free. 

The  Sprague  Correipondence  School  of  Law 
SSO  American  Itlili;..     Ilet  ritlt.  Mich. 
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We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading  Correspondence 
Law  Course  in  America — recognized  by  rebident  colleges.  New 
ttxt,  spscially  prepared  by  20  Deans  and  leading  univ.  law  school 
teachec^  We  Guarantee  to  coach  free  any  graduate  (ailing  to 
pass  t>a*' examination.  Special  Business  Law-Course,  ''Legally 
trained  meo  always  succeed."  Over  10.000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Eisy  terms.  Catalog  and  particulars  Free, 
LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY  Box  2378. Chicago. Ill 


Bible  Study  Book  Free 

A  complete  Synopsis  of  Bible  Study  of  great  val  ue 
to  all  students  of  the  Word.  Send  postal  card 
request  to  SCOFIELD  BIBLE  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Theory    and     rrartiot 
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and  Bankin»   Uiw. 
STANUARU  COLLEGE  OF  LA\T 


LAW 


BYMAIL 

InrioiS'-d  l>.v  Brnoh  and 
Bar  Guaranteed  to  pre- 
pare for  Barof  any  Stat?. 
Special  offer.  r.asyt«rius. 
Books  free.  Catalog  free. 
1513  v..  55th  St.    Chiraru.  HI 
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SHOUT-STORY     WRITING 

A  ecuirse  of  fori.v  lesBoiifi  iu  the  liist<ii-,i, 
form,  structure,  and  writiiiK  of  the  Siiort- 
Slor.v  laat'ht  b.v  J.  It<'ftf  ICseiMveiii, 
Kdilor.  I.i|»|»iiic»lt's  M.-issixiiio. 

■JM-}vifje  cntalnone  free       Wril"  to-da'i. 
THE     HOME      CORRESPONDENCE      SCHOOL 

TI    Kfd*.  rin'-<-.  '^111  iiiiri'i«'lil.  >I.t^s. 


STUDY  AT  HOMIE 


LAW  FREE  COURSE  '°  ZtJntr'' 

The  CorreBpondence  Law  Course,  Box  467,  Catlettsburg,  Ky. 

KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING 

PESTALOZZI  FROEBEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
A  Kindergarten  Normal  School.      16  yr.  biKin**  Sept.  18. 
Regular2>-rs.  courwe  includes  o|)portunity  to  l>Pcome  fami- 
liar with  social  settlement  movement.     -Write  Mrs.  Bertha 
HoferHegner,  Snpt.,  Box  1,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago,  111. 

BE  A  PHYSICAL.  DIRECTOR 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  18.  Two-year  course.  Attend  :»  recognized 
school.  Ours  is  the  largest  institution,  for  women,  in  the  West. 
300  graduates.     Dormitorv      For  catalog  addrrss 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EUICATION 

Mrs.  Robert  L  I'losons.  Dir. .  Box  R.  430  ft.  Wolmsli  Av,. ,  Clueago,  111. 


Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association  Normal  School 

Organized  1881 — incorporated  18S3  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  18 
Tito  years  regular  kinderparten  course.  Special  courses  in  Folk 
sames,  Stories.  Art,  Applied  Home  Econonifcs  and  Primary  Meth. 
ods.  Located  opposite  Grant  Park,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan. 
For  information  address 
LVA  B.  WHITMORE,  Supt  ,  Room  503,  Fine  Arts  Bid.'.,  ihieago.  111 

MICHIGAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

will  open  its  annual  session  Sept.  11th.  olteiins  a  speci.U 
course  in  Public  School  Music  and  Drawinpr.  Also  all  other 
branches  of  Music.  Located  in  Detroit's  finest  residential 
district.     Dormitory.    Address  .Secretar>-. 

PoN  9'2,  1020  Woodward  Afemie.  Detroit.  Mien. 


For  Fine  Correspondence  or  General  Business  Uses 

Whiting    Papers    are    Standard 
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A  business  letter  on  paper  of  superior  quality  has 
decidedly  greater  attraction  for  the  reader  than  one 
on  inferior  paper.  It  gets  more  attention  as  a  matter 
of  psychology.  Just  as  a  money  proposition  you 
should  use  for  your  business  stationery  such  high-grade 
papers  as  those  that  bear  the  world-famed  Whiting 
name.     They  are  America's  best. 

When  you  think  of  fVriting  think  of  JVhittng 


WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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The  Dickson  School  of  Memory  Make*  You     Forget  ProoF' 

Tenminntes  spare  time,  each  day,  will  give  you  this  training.     Enables  you  to  remember  faces, 

names,  facts,  think  on  your  feet,  overcome  self-consciousne.ss.    My  course  has  tranaforrmd  thou- 

Bands  of  failures  into  successes.    It  will  make  you  successful.    Write  for  free  booklet  of  facts. 

How  to  Gel  a  FREE  copy  of  Valuable  Book,  "How  To  Speak  In  PubUc" 

i^eLuxe  edition      Price,  $2.    Full  of  valuable  pointers.     Write  today.    Ask  how  to  secure  free  copy. 

PROF.  HENRY  DICKSON,  Principal,  Dickson  Memory  School,  754  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

of  CHICAGO 

Thirty-first  annual  session  begins  October  1.  191S,  and 
continues  for  thirty-six  weei^s.  Four-year  graded  cotirse  for 
decree  of  M.D.  Completely  equipped  buildings  and  laboratories 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Chicago's  (rreat  medical  center  Strong 
faculty  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members.  Class  room,  laboratory, 
clinical  and  hospital  bedside  instruction.  Studentsallowedtospecial- 
iz.e  in  elective  subjects.  Attend  a  reroinized  silKiol  Tliirty-flve  hun- 
dred members  in  the  Alumni  body.    For  detailed  information  addiess 

Dr.Frank  B.  Karle.Se«"y.Box  lO.Confcressand  llonorpSt.s.,Cliifago 
Formerly  College'of  Medicine,  University  of  Illinois 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

,,^.,—     Correspondence-Study  Dept . 

HOME 
STUDY 


'20  th  Year 


offers  350  claB^*-room  courses  to  non-res- 
ident student-'*.  One  m;iy  thus  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  dctrree.  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  many  eubjecl^^.othfTH  for 
Toachera.Writerw.  Accountant*.  Hankers. 
Business  Men .  Ministers,  Social  Workers, 
Etc      Begin  any  time. 

U.oF  C.(Diy.  R  ) Chicago.  III. 


SHERWOOD 
MUSK 

I  school! 


Madame  Schumann-Heink 
has  selected  the 

SHERWOOD 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 


for  her  son  as  the  best  school  in  America  In 
I  which  becan  pursue  his  musical  education. 
FrAoRAAlr  PiulerewMkl  says  that  the  principles  of 
nCCDUUn  in»tnictlon»  followed  by  The  Sherwood 
Music  School  are  the  "best  in  years".  This  school  has 
developed  many  of  Its  students  Into  Buocessfuland  promi- 
nent artists,  among  them  being  Karl  I-'ormos,  grandson 
ol  the  famous  (ierman  Baritone.  Ilerr  Karl  lormee. 
The  President  of  the  school.  Miss  Gcore-la  Kober  is 
widely  known  as  a  successful  and  sympathetic  teacher, 
and  her  reputation  as  aplanlste  Is  of  International  scope. 
.\ll  departments  are  under  the  direction  of  sterling  artists. 
Complete  courses  in  Piano.  Vocal,  Organ.  Violin.  Har- 
mony, Counterpoint.  Composition,  Musical  History.  Elo- 
cution. Dramatic  Art.  Normal  Training:  Children's  Dept. 
FIFTEEN  YEARS  of  SUCCESSFUL.  SINCERE  WORK  have 
proved  that  THE  SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL  dev-lops  it-s  pupil* 
to  their  full  capacity.     Writ«  for  a  complete  catjil«»if--FKEF. 

Sherwood  Music  School  Fine  a^I  efd.'chicfi^ 
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15  Notable  Chalmers  Features 

Electric  Lights,         Turkish  Cushions,        Nickel  Trimmings 
Increased  Wheel  Base  Eleven-Inch  Upholstery 

Improved  Springs  New  Flush-sided  Bodies 

Chalmers  Self-Starter  Demountable  Rims 

Long  Strokti  Motor  Big  Wheels  and  Tires 

Carburetor  Dash  Adjustment  Dual  Ignition  System 

Four-Forward  Speed  Transmission  Speedometer 

,      _.,E  announce  for  1913,  big  improvements  in  Chalmers 
|\^(j  caTsin  comfort,  convenience  and  appearance.    For 

I  ▼  » )!  jt  is  along  these  lines  that  we  believe  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  automobile  building  are  to  be  made. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  our  chasses. 
The  mechanical  features  of  our  cars  have  been 
right  from  the  beginning.  Satisfactory  service  in  the 
hands  of  27,000  owners  proves  this. 

Here,  then,  are  the  principal  additions  and  improve- 
ments on  Chalmers  1913  cars: 

Easier  Riding  Qualities 

Luxurious  comfort  is  built  into  every  detail  of  Chalmers 
cars.  The  Turkish  cushions,  1 1  inches  thick,  are  soft  as  a 
down  pillow.  The  upholstery  is  of  the  overstuffed  type. 
All  seats  arewide,  filled  with  high  grade  hair  and  covered 
with  heavy,  soft  pebble-grained  leather. 

The  long  wheel  base,  big  wheels  and  tires,  and  long 
elastic  springs,  make  all  roads  smooth. 

More  Conveniences  for  Operator 

Electric  lighting  is  regular  equipment  for  1913  on  the 
"Thirty-Six"  and  the  "Six."  Just  touch  a  switch  on  the 
dash  and  you  can  light  at  will  head,  tail  and  side  lights. 

And  no  more  cranking.  A  season's  use  has  proved  the 
Chalmers  air  pressure  starter  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  starting  device  yet  designed. 

Conveniently  located  on  the  new  style  Chalmers  dash 
are  all  controls  and  indicators.  Everything  you  need  for 
running  the  car  is  within  easy  reach. 

Added  Beauty 

Chalmers  cars  have  always  been  known  for  their 
"looks."  For  1913,  they  are  even  more  beautiful  than 
in  the  past.  Flush-sided  metal  bodies  have  the  graceful 
bcll-shaped  back.     Dash  is  of  one  piece  with  body. 


Chalmers  1913  Models 

•Six"         "Thirty-ax* 

Touring   Car,  5-passcnger $2 300  $1,850 

Touring  Car,  /-passenger ^,500  2,050 

Torpedo,    4-passcnger    2,$oo  1,850 

Roadster,   2-passenger   2,300  1,850 

Limousine,   /-passenger    3,700  3,250 

Coupe,    4-passeiiger    3,/00  2,250 

Handsome  nickel  trimmings  will  be  regular  equipment. 
Leather  lining  throughout  the  body  and  on  the  dash  leaves 
nothing  to  scratch  or  mar.  The  Chalmers  finish  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

Three  Great  Cars 

Chalmers  cars  for  1913  are  made  in  three  chassis  sizes 
and  fourteen  body  types. 

The  "Six"  is  now  offered  at  the  unprecedented  price  of 
$2,300,  a  price  made  possible  by  our  quantity  production 
and  increased  manufacturing  facilities.  The  "Six"  motor, 
rated  at  54  h.  p.,  actually  develops  60  to  70  h.  p.  In 
every  point  the  "Six"  is  a  maximum  car. 

The  "Thirty-Six"  with  striking  improvements  and 
added  features,  at  $1,850,  is  more  than  ever  an  ideal, 
all-around  car.  Wheel  base  is  now  118  inches.  Full  electric 
lighting,  Chalmers  self-starter,  reliable  speedometer — are 
all  furnished  on  the  "Thirty-Six." 

New  "30,"  self-starting,  $1,500  with  improved  motor, 
34x4"  tires,  demountable  rims,  large  brakes,  beautiful  new 
flush-sided  body.  Two  body  types,  5-passenger  touring 
car  $1,500;  4-passenger  torpedo  $1,500. 

Order  now  for  early  delivery  so  that  you  can  get  the 
use  of  your  car  during  the  best  motoring  season. 

So  look  these  cars  over  carefully  at  our  dealers'  sales- 
rooms. And  don't  forget  to  send  the  coupon  for  the 
booklet  "Story  of  The  Chalmers  Car"  and  our  new  catalog. 


Please 
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Car' 
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catalogue 
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City . . 

Stale. 
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Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit 
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SHIFTING  POLITICAL  ALINEMENTS 


Ul'  TO  THK  VERY  EVK  of  the  National  Profrrossive 
l>arty'st'(jnv«'nti()ii  tlicro  continues  that  rt>iuarkal)h'sliift- 
ing  about  of  allegiances  which  has  characterixed  this 
year's  politics,  and  there  is  a  casting  about  for  new  issues  upon 
which  to  carry  on  th<>  coming  campaign.  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
new  "boss  issue"  against  Governor  Wilson,  and  the  desertion.s 
from  the  Taft  and  the  Roosevelt  ranks  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  from  the  (ulitorial  pens  before  the  formal 
notifications  of  tht^  candidates  open  the  battle  in  earnest.  On 
the  one  hand.  Republican  officeholders  like  Herbert  Knox  Smith 
and  Francis  W.  Bird  give  up  their  positions  to  take  active  part 
in  launching  the  new  organization,  so  that  the  Chicago  Post 
(Prog.  Rep.)  exclaims:  "Even  its  warmest  friends  do  not 
appreciate  the  vitality  of  the  new-party  movement!"  On  the 
other,  prominent  one-tiim^  Roosevelt  partizans,  such  as  Gover- 
nors Deneen  and  Osborn  and  Senators  Borah  and  Works, 
announce  either  that  as  Republicans  they  will  not  leave  the  old 
))arty.  (  r  that  as  progressives  they  will  support  the  jirogressive 
candidate  nominated  at  Baltimore.  And  these  dt>sertions  bring 
acrid  queries  from  hostile  Democratic  and  Republican  j)apers 
asking  liow  long  it  will  be  until  all  IMr.  Roosevelt's  followers 
have  left  him. 

Regular  Democrats  in  their  utterances  seem  to  be  trying  to 
forget  the  scars  of  the  convention  struggle  in  their  confidence 
of  party  victory  under  Wilson,  while  regular  Republicans.  <'ven 
many  who  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Taft  nomination 
and  the  present  party  management,  will  Aote  for  the  President, 
and  try  t'">  accom])lish  whatever  party  reforin  may  be  needed 
"from  within."  But  the  more  ind<>pendent  jM-ogressive,  ob- 
.serves  the  Newark  Xeu-s  (Ind.),  may  look  at  the  situation  from 
one  of  two  viewjKjints.  He  may  consider  that  nothing  can  be 
*>xpected  from  the  Republican  party,  whose  bosses  "can  not  be 
shaken  from  their  hold  on  strategic  points,"  and  must  be  left 
"high  and  dry."  He  may  concede  "the  sincerity  and  jH-actical 
grasp"'  of  Wilson,  and  still  retain  a  distrust  of  the  Democracy; 
he  may  admit  "Wilson's  nomination  to  be  directly  from  the 
citizens  and  without  taint  of  ol)iigation  to  any  boss"  while 
noting  the  "fact  that  the  old  corrupt  bos.ses  kept  themselves 
in  the  ranks  by  acquiescing  in  Wilson's  nomination,  and  where 
they  can  not  get  any  hold  on  Wilson  they  are  sure  to  get  a  good 
grip  on  more  or  less  backboneless  Congressmen,  with  the  result 
of  putting  what  may  be  insuperable  obstacles  in  Wilson's  way." 
Hen<'e  he  would  be  led  "to  support  a  third  party  as  the  best 


practical  way  6i  achie\  ing  needed  reform."  Or  he  might  argue 
that  the  Democratic  party  under  Wilson  "is  destined  to  become 
the  true  progre.s.sivc  party."  Against  a  progres.sive  candidate 
and  a  progressive  rank  and  file  "the  old-time  bo.ssos  can  not 
stand."     Moreover,  we  read: 

"A  new  element  of  younger  men  will  be  the.  leaders  and  hold 
the  strategic  i)()litical  positions.  The  old  corrupt  machines 
will  be  sloughed  off,  and  the  part 3-  unch-r  a  new  guidance  express 
its  true  s.vmpathies  and  abilities,  relievjid  of  incompetent  and 
usurping  direction,  and  free  to  enter  upon  new  problems, 
owing  nothing  to  the  corrupting  forces  of  .selfish  busine.ss 
exploiters 

"The  i)ractical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  third- 
party  movcMnent  are  enormous,  and  aggravated  1)3'  the  personal 
friction  and  distrust  raised  b3^  some  of  its  leaders.  So  sweeping 
a  change  is  unmKressar3',  as  the  Democratic  part3'  is  ready  and 
willing  to  serve  the  same  objects." 

The  first  diagnosis,  needless  to  saj',  is  the  one  to  commend 
itself  irresistibly  to  the  editors  of  The  Outlook.  And  prominent 
among  the  Progressive  dailies  which  declare  for  progress  through 
a  new^  Progressive  party  are  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Pout,  Kansas  City  Star,  Emporia  (iazette, 
the  Alun.sev  pa])ers,  the  New  York  Erenitig  Mail,  San  Francisco 
liullelin,  Spokane  H pokesniun-Review,  and  Los  Angeles  Express 
and  Tribune.  But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  most  \igorously 
assails  this  position  and  sees  no  rea.son  wh3'  an3'  sane  j)rogressive 
need  fight  his  principles  under  an3'  banner  .save  those  of  a 
progressive  Democracy.  The  logic  of  this  pres(>ntation  of  the 
case  seems  no  less  incontrovertible  to  a  grouj)  of  important 
l)ap(>rs,  including  the  independent  Springfield  Repuhlivun,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  Democratic  BrooklAn  Eagle,  New  York 
World,  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  A'ews,  and  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  and  in  Wisconsin  two  strong  La  Follette  i)apers, 
The  Journal,  of  Milwauk.'e,  and  The  Wisconsin  Stair  .Journal,  of 
Madison. 

The  Outlook's  answer  to  the  question — which  it  admits  is 
being  asked  all  over  the  country — why  those  who  belicA  e  in 
progre.s.sive  principles  should  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket, 
runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"The.se  i)n)gressives  recognize  that  the  Baltimore  convention, 
while  it  nominated  a  progressive  man  for  the  Presidencv, 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Democratic 
bosses  in  their  several  States.  Thev  had  eves  for  other  events 
in  that  convention  besides  the  vote  that  finall\'  (let<'rmined  the 
nomination.      Th<  v   know   that   that   nomination   wa.s   not    the 
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spontaneous  action  of  a  convert ed  olifjarehy,  l)Ut  that  il  came 
only  as  a  result  of  the  acquiescence  of  bosses  in  what  they  came 
to  believe  was  the  best  policy 

•These  progressives,  however,  find  that  they  are  no  longer 
eonfined  to  a  choice  of  two  kinds  of  corrupt  machines;  that  they 
no  longer  need  to  decide  whether  the  partnership  between 
|)oHti<'al  bosses  and  industrial  bosses  shall  bear  a  Democratic 
or  a  Republican  label;  they  see  in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Progressive  party  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  this  partnership  alto- 
get  h<T.  They  see  in  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  party  is 
founded,  and  in  the  very  occasion  which  brought  it  into  exist- 
ence, the  same  assurance  that  it  will  be  the  impregnable  enemy 
of  corrupt  partnership  as  that  which  made  it  evident  from  the 
l)eginning  tliat  the  Republican 
party  would  be  unalterably  op- 
posed to  slavery- 

"These  progressives  thus  re- 
fuse to  follow  Wilson,  not  be- 
cause they  distrust  the  man.  but 
because  they  will  not  ally  them- 
seh-es  with  his  party's  organiza- 
tion or  indorse  his  party's  creed." 

In  the  same  issue  the  Contrib- 
uting Editor  wTites  in  further 
explanation: 

"The  fight  at  Baltimore  was 
not,  as  at  Chicago,  to  eliminate 
the  bosses,  and,  incidentally,  to 
nominate  a  certain  candidate;  it 
was  to  persuade  the  bosses  into 
themselves  nominating  Dr.  Wil- 
.son,  thus  securing  the  perpetu- 
ation of  their  own  control  in  their 
several  States.  Mr.  Sullivan,  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Taggart,  of  Indiana, 
and  others  like  them,  brought 
about  Dr.  Wilson's  nomination; 
Mr.  Murphy  acquiesced  at  the 
end.  Dr.  Wilson's  victory  would 
not  mean  the  dethronement  of 
these  men;  it  would  mean 
their  perpetuation  in  power.  .  .  . 

Therefore  the  Democratic  bosses  are  earnestly  for  him.  My 
victory  would  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  big  Republican  bosses ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  prefer  party  ruin  as  an 
alternative." 

This  presentation  of  the  "boss  issue"  appears  to  the  New 
^'ork  Evening  Post  as  nothing  less  than  "a  discreditable  effort 
to  shuffle  away  from  the  plain  facts."  Wilson's  anti-boss  record, 
it  declares,  "is  much  clearer  and  stronger  than  Roosevelt's," 
and,  besides,  "in  the  preparations  for  his  campaign  Governor 
Wilson  has  given  every  proof  of  his  intention  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  bo.sses."  Woodrow  Wilson  "may  be  fairly 
oj)et)  to  many  criticisms,  but  the  attack  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  The  Outlook  make  upon  him  is  so  notoriously  unfounded 
that  it  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  damaging  nol)ody  but  those 
who  cook  it  up."  "Utterly  fal.se,"  agrees  the  C^leveland  Plain 
Dealer;  "the  Democratic  nominee  and  the  Democratic  bosi^es 
have  nothing  in  common,  .  .  .  nothing  but  mutual  disgust." 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  knows,  remarks  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, that  the  Wilson  administration  of  the  United  States 
"would  be  as  free  from  boss  domination  as  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration of  New  Jersey  has  been."  The  Republican  then  goes 
on  to  point  out  weak  i)laces  in  the  Roosevelt  "boss  record." 
Elsewhere  it  sets  forth  its  belief  that  these  and  like  considera- 
tions will  hold  the  Democratic  radicals  for  Governor  Wilson 
"to  the  last  man,"  while 

"Such  impressive  declarations  as  that  by  Louis  D.  Rrandeis 
in  urging  j)rogressives  of  all  i)arties  to  give  "enthusiastic  sui)port ' 
to  (lovernor  Wilson  indicates  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  going 
to  poll  even  the  full  strength  of  the  progressives  who  have 
hitherto  bwm  actively  supporting  the  i)rogressive  movement 
in  the  Republican  i)arty.  With  indepciidcut  |)rogivssives  lik(> 
Brandeis  supporting  Wilson  and  straight  Rei)ublican  pro- 
^essives    like    La    Follette,    Cummins,    and    Governor    HadU'y 


standing  nominally  at  least  by  the  party  ticket,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  a  candidate  is  likely  to  do  no  more  than  divide  the  normal 
Republican  vote  with  President  Taft  so  far  as  to  throw  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hitherto  Republican  States  into  the  Wilson 
column." 

But  to  the  Roosevelt  papers  the  nomination  of  W'oodrow 
Wilson  is,  at  best,  to  use  the  Emporia  (Gazette's  phrase,  "a 
progressive  nomination  by  a  reactionary  party."  There  could 
be  no  greater  contrast,  according  to  the  Boston  Journal,  than 
that  "between  the  Democrats  made  up  of  irreconcilable  elements 
claiming  a  progressiA'e  title,  and  the  Progressive  party  of  the 

nation  made  up  wholly  of  men 
who  revolted  against  privilege 
and  cast  it  off,  and  devoted  solqly 
to  constructive  work  for  the  peo- 
ple." The  Philadelphia  North 
American,  asked,  like  The  Out- 
look, to  explain  its  stand  for 
Roosevelt  after  championing  the 
candidacy  of  Governor  Wilson  for 
the  Democratic  nomination,  of- 
fers a  number  of  reasons,  but 
emphasizes  the  argument  that 


WHERE'S  THE    REST  OF  HIM,  THEODORE  ? 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


"Only  a  victory  won  by  a 
movement  absolutely  opposed  to 
both  old  party  systems  can  prov(> 
really  effective  and  lasting.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  election  w^ould  be 
a  great  moral  triumph  for  the 
progressive  cause.  How  practical 
would   be    the   results  is  purely 

problematical 

"There  would  be  the  restora- 
tion and  elevation  of  Democratic 
bosses,   who    would   be  just    as 
much    the    servants    of    special 
privilege   as  the   beaten  Repub- 
lican   bosses.       Whatever    good 
measures  Mr.  Wilson  as  President  might  get  through,  and  that 
would  be  entirely  a  problematical  matter,  the  machine  would  be 
perpetuated." 

Reports  have  it  that  differences  of  opinion  have  developed 
between  Roosevelt  leaders  over  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
various  States.  Local  conditions  in  some  cases  call  for  a  brand- 
new  organization,  with  a  third  ticket  from  Governor  to  tax- 
collector.  This  was  the  procedure  in  Michigan.  Elsewhere, 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Roosevelt  followers  control  the  Repub- 
lican machinery,  and  wish  to  keep  that  in  their  grasp  and  use 
it  to  (>lect  Roose\i'It  electors  and  State  officers.  Certain  com- 
plications in  the  Electoral  College  are  predicted,  as  was  fully 
explained  in  these  pages  two  weeks  ago.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
tells  his  newspaper  interviewers  that  all  these  matters  will  be 
settled  l)y  the  convention  w'hich  meets  next  week  in  Chicago. 
The  Philadelphia  Xorth  American  explains  that  "what  appears 
to  be  a  weakness  in  the  Progressive  battle  is  really  its  greatest 
source  of  strength.  It  arises  from  the  clash  of  opinions  deeply 
rooted  in  the  \-ery  fundamentals  of  Progressivism,  the  only 
contro\ersy  among  the  Progressives  being  as  how  best  to  make 
(>n"ective  the  policies  on  which  there  is  little  or  no  divergence 
of  opinion."  But  Republican  papers  like  the  New  York  Pre.ss 
and  Tribune  ag»-ee  with  the  Boston  Transcript  in  having  no 
doubt  whate\er  of  "a  ^•ery  large  split  in  the  Roosevelt  party 
between  the  leaders."  a  split  which  probably  "extends  down 
the  line  and  divides  the  people." 

A  more  definite  presentation  of  the  issues  and  aims  of  the 
n(>w  party  is  anticipated  when  the  convention  meets  in 
Chicago.  And  this  first  week  in  August,  the  week  also  of  the 
fonnal  Jiotificatiotis  and  sjieeches  of  acceptance  of  the  regular 
Republican  and  Democratic  nominees,  is  t>xpected  to  reveal 
in  some  measure  the  actual  lines  upon   which   this  campaign 
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DELIGHTFUL   SITUATION. 


Spencer  in  the  Onialia    World- Herald. 


is  to  bo  fought.  It  is  a  "three-cornered  tight."  But  most 
observers  expect  it  to  develop  into  a  duel.  All  seem  to  agree 
that  Governor  Wilson  will  remain  in  the  running.  The  fight 
in  November,  declares  the  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.),  is  between 
him  and  Mr.  Taft — "the  third-term  party  will  be  as  dead  as  a 
doornail  before  October  winds  begin  to  blow."  Nay,  rather, 
we  read  in  the  neighboring  Spokane  S pokesinnn-Rcriew  (Prog. 
Rep.),  as  the  campaign  progresses,  the  contest  will  develop 
into  one  between  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
"The  candidacy  of  President  Taft  will  resolve  itself  into  mere 
farce." 


"RECALL"   BY   IMPEACHMENT 

PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON  once  disgustedly  described 
impeachment  as  "the  scarecrow  of  the  Constitution." 
but  even  a  scarecrow  has  its  uses,  and  the  press  are  now 
noting  a  case  where  the  mere  threat  of  it,  the  shadow  of  the 
scarecrow,  has  induced  a  judge  to  "recall"  himself  by  resigna- 
tion. The  resignation  was  telegraphed  by  Judge  Cornelius  H. 
llanford  while  the  last  witnesses  in  the  House  investigation  of 
the  serious  charges  against  him  were  waiting  to  testify,  and 
caused  the  government  probers  to  relent  and  go  home  before 
rendering  a  decision.  The  New  York  World  thinks  the  "scare- 
crow" has  virtue  and  may  be  made  a  very  living  thing;  that 
"there  are  times  when  the  impeachment  is  deadlier  than  any 
recall."     The  New  York  Press  remarks: 

"If  the  opponents  of  the  recall  for  Federal  judge.;  wish  to 
stop  that  movement  they  can  do  no  better  than  to  revive  the 
almost  obsolete  practise  of  impeachment,  whenever  its  revival 
is  justified,  to  show  that  for  cases  of  judicial  dereliction  of  duty 
which  are  aggravated  this  form  of  removing  judges  affords  the 
necessary  remedy  for  the  people." 

The  New  York  Cull  (Socialist)  is  not  so  deeply  imprest  with 
the  instruments  of  justice  as  with  the  thought,  cheering  to 
Socialism,  that — 

i'He  [Judge  Hanford]  was  able,  during  his  career,  to  get  away 


witli  some  raw  stuff.  He  sliook  down  raih-oads,  land  <'<)inpaiiies. 
and  plutes.  But  he  Avent  up  against  tiic  real  game  when  he 
tackled  a  Socialist  and  tried  to  make  Socialism  ground  for 
depriving  a  man  of  citizenship." 

Concerning  Hanford,  most  of  the  newspapers  are  u<jt  so  easily 
pacified  as  the  government  prosecutors  were.  Whether  the 
House  shall  proceed  with  impeachment  prcx-eedings  is  at  this 
writing  doubtful.  Wliether  President  Taft  will  acceiH  the 
resignation  apparently  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
report  from  the  sub-committee  that  went  to  Seattle.  The 
charges  of  drunkenness  and  temperamental  unfitness  urged 
against  the  judge  by  Congressman  Victor  Berger,  the  Socialist, 
are  declared  by  some  of  the  newspapers  to  have  been  sufficiently 
l)roved  by  testimonj-.  There  are  such  blunt  comments  as  this 
from  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Judge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford,  of  Seattle,  doubtless  aci«'(l 
wisely  in  resigning  from  the  bench  of  the  United  States  District 
(^ourt.  Scores  testified  to  having  .seen  him  drunk  on  the  bench, 
in  the  street,  even  in  the  gutter.  Evidently  the  bench  is  no 
place  for  him 

"In  one  of  his  sober  moments  the  Judge  probably  realized 
that  the  case*  would  go  against  him,  and  he  quit  rather  than 
be  forced  off  the  bench,  perhaps  with  more  dire  con.sequences. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress  will  let  him  extricate 
himself  from  his  difficulties  by  that  method." 

The  resignation  amounts  to  a  confession  of  disquahfication  for 
office,  think  many  papers,  and  is  an  admission  that  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry  was  justified.  A  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  says  that  the  resignation  was  "to  save  Richard 
A.  Ballinger,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  A.  Kerr, 
E.  D.  McCord,  and  other  equally  prominent  attorneys  from 
important  disclosures,  and  to  prevent  the  exposures  (jf  his 
connections  with  comi)anies  in  which  he  held  stock  for  which  he; 
paid  nothing." 

The  Judge's  own  explanation  is  that  his  health  was  breaking 
down.     Immediately  after  lie  resigned  lie  issued  this  statement  : 

"The   almost    constant   strain   under   which    1    have    workfd 
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THE  VERY  IDEA  OF  TRYIXO  TO  KICK  THAT  HAT  OUT  OF  THE  RING  ! 

—Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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'BILF..    I'm    'feared    this    IS   GONA    BE    SOME    GALE." 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


'■Oh.  I  am  the  cook  and  tlic  captain  bold 
And  the  mate  of  the  Xancy  brig. 
.Vnd  the  bosim  tight  and  the  mid.sliipmite 
And  thi*  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


ROCKKD    IX    TH1<:    (MtADLE    OF  THK    DEEP. 


for  niore  than  twenty-two  years  has  taxed,  but  not  exhaust c'd, 
luj'  power  of  endurance.  I  am  not  likely  to  ha^e  a  \aoation 
of  rest,  but  a  change  of  occupation  will  bring  relief.  I  intend  to 
practise  law  in  Seattle. 

"In  the  investigation  which  has  been  conducted  by  a  sul)- 
cominittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  much  testimony 
has  been  offered  by  witnesses  who  know  me  and  by  others 
who  do  not.  I  am  gratefid  for  the  commendation  of  those  who 
have  spoken  and  written  in  my  favor;  and  as  for  those  who  have 
uuiligned  me,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  1  would  be  ashamed  of 
niy.self  if  1  had  not  incurred  the  enmity  of  sucli  ])eoi)le  as  they  are. 

"A  judge  is  never  so  sure  of  being  right  as  when  his  work 
has  been  criticized  unfairly.  Without  boasting,  in  view  of  all 
that  has  been  and  may  be  said  of  and  concerning  myself  and  my 
work.  I  am  glad  that  my  record  is  what  it  is." 

Unfriendly  critics  receive  this  aimouncement  without  sym- 
l)athetic  emotion.  "While  ilhiess  is  given  as  the  reason," 
remarks  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist),  "it  is  possible  that  it 
was  merely  one  of  tho.se  attacks  of  drowsiness  to  which  he  is 
subject."  The  Philadelphia  P/cs.s  makes  the  caustic  observation 
that  "the  threat  of  impeachment  makes  him  sick."  The  Wash- 
ington Timen  ignores  the  excuse  altogether,  and  holds  that  the 
case  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop: 

"All  these  things  should  be  investigated  to  the  bottom.  It 
is  charged  that  Judge  Ifanford  resigned  in  the  hope  of  putting 
an  end  to  revelations  that  would  involve  other  people.  The 
resignation  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  that  effect.  If 
there  has  been  pollution  of  the  stream  of  justice  at  its  source, 
if  powerfid  I)usiiu'ss  interests  and  intluential  attorneys  lunc 
iiuid«'  a  mockery  and  a  framl  of  the  Federal  court,  if  .systematic 
perversion  of  all  the  judicial  decencies  has  been  the  common 
practi.si>,  then  everybody  who  can  be  shown  to  have  participated 
in  this  reeking  conspiracy  should  be  traced  out  and  punished 
to  the  limit. 

"The  House  Judiciary  Committee  will  not  do  its  full  duty 
!•■  it  allows  the  cas(>  to  be  discontinued  here." 

Po.ssibly  the  iiientiou  of  the  name  of  Richard  A.  Ballinger 
in  the  case  made  it  more  exciting  for  anti-Taft  i)apers.  The 
deputy  prosecuting  attoriU'y  charged  that  Ballinger,  Judge 
llanford,  and  others  had  ruined  a  shipbuilding  firm  by  throwing 
it  into  a  receivership.  The  Labor  World  (Spokane)  heads  an 
editorial  "Birds  of  a  Feather,"  alleging  that  "the  gang  that 
supported  Ballinger  now  supports  Judge  llanford.  .  .  .  Both 
Ballinger  and  llanford  are  residents  of  Seatth',  Washitigton. 
Both  have  for  years  assisted  eastern  capitalists  to  loot  the  great 
Northwest.  Both  hav«',  in  lael.  been  associated  in  a  number 
of  llnaiicial  enteri)rises  and  in  "legal  actions."  Ballinger  was 
assisted  out   of  ofTiee  by  an  aroused  jmblic.  and   linnfonl's  turn 


is  next."  The  New  York  Daily  People  i Socialist;  prefers  to 
compare  Hanford  with  John  J.  McNamara.  "Both,  during  their 
inciimbenc\ ,  were  dynamiting  society — the  one  with  legal,  the 
other  with  civic  malfeasance."  The  parallel  ends,  this  wTiter 
a\ers,  when  they  are  brought  to  trial — one  confesses,  the  other 
is  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 


A   SELF-DISSOLVING   "BEEF-TRUST" 

Ox  PAPER,  the  so-called  "Beef  Trust"  has  been  di.<- 
sohed.  but  few  of  the  editors  take  the  announcement 
with  more  than  a  n\ild  curiosity,  and  even  the  most 
optimistic  make  iio  i)retensions  to  being  able  to  see  a  coming 
reduction  in  i)rices.  Attorneys  for  the  packers  assure  the 
governnveut  i)rosecutor  that  all  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Xatioiuil  Packing  Company,  representing  approximately  three 
hundred  and  tifty  packing  plants,  valued  at  $")(),(MK),000.  have 
claimed  their  holdings  and  that  the  organization  has  wound  up 
its  business.  The  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  companies  dividt 
the  assets.  The  National  Car  Line  Company,  which  operated 
the  refrigerator  cars,  is  also  declared  to  be  dissolved  and  its 
l)roperties  apportioned  among  its  founders.  Federal  prosecution 
will  be  dropt  if  Attorney-(ieneral  Wickershain  approves  and  the 
House  .judiciary  Committee  does  not  feel  interested  in  an 
inquiry  into  further  operations  of  the  "Beef  Trust's"  methods. 
The  Xew  \  ork  Conniiercial  .says  of  the  dissolution  that  '"govern- 
ment lawyers,  from  Attorney-General  Wickersham  down  to 
District-Attorney  Wilkei'son,  make  assurances  that  in  any  case 
this  will  be  enforced,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  shadow  of  a 
pretense  that  it  will  be  a  mere  paper  dissolution,  as  was  chargetl 
at  one  time  l>y  suspicious  critics  ///  re  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Tobacco  trusts.  The  difYerent  companies  will  now  resume  their 
old  competiti\e  basis,  and  the  cluinge  will  exteiul  to  all  the  sub- 
sidiary Itranches  and  distributing  agencies  in  the  I'nited  States." 
But  Th(  Connnercial  can  see  no  assurance  in  this  that  the  price 
of  meat  will  be  reduceil.  The  force  of  the  contention  nuide  by 
the  defendants  about  the  cause  of  high  ])rices  remains 
undiminished.  , 

"This  is  the  gr«'atly  h^ssened  i)roductioi\  of  l)ee\t's,  sheep,  and 
swine  as  compared  with  the  increa.sing  demaiul  for  it  as  food. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  incontestabh>,  especially  as  the  export 
(leuuuid  for  dresl  lieef  has  grown  (piite  as  utucli  as  the  necessitii's 
of  domestic  use.  Australia  and  .\rgentina  pour  forth  a  steady 
volume  of  refrigerated  carcasses  to  meet  the  European  call,  but 
the  ])re-;<iu'e  oi\  the  riiiled  Stat«>s  does  not  diminish  in  spite  of 
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iiisiitti<;iency  for  the  hoiuc  market.  If  the  ratio  of  animal  >iii)ply 
does  not  increase,  it  goes  without  saying  that  meVt  prices  must 
-idvanee. 

"No  trenchancy  of  reform  in  the  present  ur  any  methods  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  l)utchers'  meat  will  avail  till 
som»>  new  method  of  raising  the  animals  needed  conies  into  use. 
The  old  range  system  no  longer  suffices.  The  still  older  i)lan  of 
cattle  raising  as  a  part  of  the  regular  farm  output  may  again 
oome  into  vogue  as  an  auxiliary.  But  whatever  the  cure,  if  there 
is  to  he  one,  of  high  meat  prices,  [it]  will  not 
inure  from  any  dis.solution  of  the  packers* 
trust." 

The  Baltimore  ^un  fears  the  dis.solution 
may  result  in  even  higher  prices: 

"It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfac- 
tory if  there  had  been  "a  distribution  of  the 
tissets'  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for  meat 
among  the  householders  of  the  country.  If 
the  deatli  of  the  Meat  Trust  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, like  that  of  the  Oil  Trust,  by  a  further 
rise  in  the  price  of  its  products,  everybody 
will  wish  it  had  stayed  ali\  e.  When  you  go 
to  market  this  week  you  will  find  out  how. 
much  this  'dissolution'  has  benefited  yon." 

There  are  editors,  too,  who  belie\e  that 
the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  a  Beef  Trust's 
death  is  to  lift  the  tariff  from  meat.  The 
Indianapolis  News  discovers  some  evidences 
that  the  packers  were  qiiiek  to  forestall 
threatened  competition  from  Argentina  and 
Australia  by  building  plants  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  concludes  that  "trusts  could  not 
lia\e  grown  so  strong  as  to  reach  out  and 
threaten  even  the  possibility  of  foreign  com- 
jx'tition"  if  the  t^herman  Anti-trust  Law 
luul  been  enforced  from  the  beginning. 

The  Milwaukee  Free  Press  is  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  few  papers  impatient  of  the 
suspicions    so   generally    entertained    about 

th<'  .sincerity  of    public   officials   in   this  instance  and   in  other 
enforcements  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

"The  temper  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  unfurtunately 
is  such  that  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  are  not :  Is 
the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  strong  enough  for  what  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish?  Is  it,  finally,  a  good  law,  and  is  it 
founded  upon  sound  and  wise  policy?  The  question  most  fre- 
quently asked  is:  Are  the  officials  of  the  Federal  Government, 
from  the  President  on  down,  and  the  Federal  courts  sincere 
and  honest  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law?  In  itself  this 
question  is  significant  of  a  dangerous  distrust  and,  being  con- 
tinually asked,  it  breeds  greater  distrust  and  deeper  cynicism. 

"Among  the  more  thoughtful  this  distrust  is,  of  course,  not 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  Fortunately,  too,  the  Republican 
platform  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  program  which  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  test  of  the  real  and  final  efficiency  of  the  Siiermaii 
Law  and  of  the  .soundness  and  wisdom  of  the  policy  upon  which 
that  law  is  based.  Its  advocacy  of  a  Federal  trade  commission 
and  President  Taft's  advocacy  of  a  Federal  incorporation  act 
look  in  that  direction.  By  contrast,  and  characteristically,  the 
Democi-atic  party,  in  its  platform,  does  not  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  problem  and  simply  promises  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  also  characteristically,  considers  the 
problem  already  solved,  because  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Sherman  Law  is  antiquated  and  all  wrong  in  the  first 
place.  Both  courses,  of  course,  are  extreme  and  neither, 
therefore,  promises  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  .solution  of 
the  problem." 

The  Jersey  City  Journal  eliminates  tariff  and  all  other  politics 
from  the  situation.  The  dissolution  will  finally  put  the  '"Beef 
Trust,"  as  a  trust,  out  of  business,  it  says.     Meanwliile. 

"Each  city  should  provide  official  slaughter  houses  and  thus 
<'ontrol  the  meat  business  so  that  a  monopoly  will  hereiifter  lie 
impossible." 


MR.   CATLIN'S  COSTLY   ELECTION 
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I,  •  pyiiglit.'d  liy  HanU  &  F.Hiiis:. 

THERC)X    E.    r.\TI.IN. 

Whose  campaign  cost  so  miicli  tliat 
it  may  cost  liim  liis  scat  in  Congress. 


ilF/niF.li  a  liigher  standard  in  politics  is  indicated 
)r  only  a  distinction  rather  too  finely  drawn  to  be 
non-part iz<in  is  puzzling  tiie  press  in  the  ca.se  of 
Congressman  Theron  K.  Catlin  (Hep.)  of  Missouri.  The  House 
Committee  on  Elections,  in  voting  by  a  majority  of  G  Democrats 
to  .'i  Hepublicans  to  report  that  he  had  not  been  properly  elected, 
charged  that  he  had  spent  too  much  money 
to  obtain  his  .seat,  but  nuide  no  allegations 
of  corrupt  methods.  By  the  Congressman's 
sworn  statement,  he  spent  personally  only 
.S;")")()  in  the  campaign,  and  this  is  well  within 
the  limit  of  $G(K)  set  by  the  IVIissouri  law. 
That  his  father,  a  millionaire  tobacco  num. 
spent  upward  of  >t;lO,(KM)  in  addition  to  this 
is  the  basis  of  controversy.  A  minority  re- 
port said  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Com- 
mittee may  further  disturb  the  balancing  of 
the  .seales  by  asserting  that  Patrick  F. 
(Jill,  Democratic  opponent  of  Catlin  in  the 
election,  and  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  succeed  to  tlie  seat,  would  also 
ha\('  to  be  disqualified  becau.se  he  sjient 
about  Sl,200,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  Mis- 
.souri  law  permits.  There  is  no  very  hostile 
comment  upon  Catlin,  even  from  the  jiapers 
who  ask  that  he  be  unseated.  The  bliuitest 
remarks  are  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Joumdl 
(Dem).: 

"Buying  seats  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  is  an  indulgence  of  the  immoderately 
rich  that  is  growing  increasingly  unpopular. 
It  was  formerly  tolerated  as  an  unavoidable 
evil.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Lorimer,  once 
put  over,  would  have  been  as  safe  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament  is  to-day  after 
having  arrived  in  his  s(>at  through  expenditure  that  is  indirectly 
bribery.  A  generation  ago  the  arrival  of  Air.  Catlin  by  means 
of  Papa  Catlin's  cash  would  have  been  neither  wnked  at  nor 
balked  at.  but  considered  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  now  a 
lively  demand  for  a  square  deal  for  the  dollarless  candidate, 
and  for  an  end  of  briber^-,  direct  or  indirect,  by  dollared  can- 
didates." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  while  oppo.sed  to  seeing 
Catlin  retain  the  seat  and  while  interpreting  tiie  case  as  meaning 
that  American  public  opinion  is  set  against  the  accomplishment 
of  political  ends  by  force  of  wealth,  adds  that  the  present  case 
is  as  "mild"  a  one  as  could  well  be  imagined:  "Compared  with 
tlu^  outgi\  ings  of  the  treasury  of  Uncle  Ike  Stephenson,  who 
still  holds  a  seat  among  the  conscript  fathers  in  the  Senate,  this 
was  but  the  small  dust  of  the  balance." 

The  Washington  Times  (Prog.  Rep.),  too,  is  reminded  of 
Stephenson.  It  points  out  an  absurdity  in  a  Congressman 
spending  all  but  $2,(X)C)  of  his  two  years'  salary  in  getting  elected. 
"  But  it  seems  tough  to  fire  a  Missouri  man  for  spending  $13,000, 
while  a  Wisconsin  num  who  admits  spending  $107,000  getting 
nominated,  to  .say  notliing  of  election  expenses,  is  handed  a 
neatly  engrossed  vindication  of  title  to  his  seat."  A  different 
stand,  tho  also  on  middle  ground,  is  taken  by  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  find.): 

"The  fact  that  a  man's  title  to  an  office  is  vitiated  l)y  illegal 
expenditure  does  not  carry  the  conclusion  that  a  minority 
candidate  should  have  the  office." 

Congressman  Catlin's  most  ardent  supporter  is  the  St.  Louis 
(ilohe-Democral  (Rep. J.  It  sees  in  the  situation  simply  that  the 
Democrats  have  the  power  to  unseat  and  "  will  throw  out  Mr. 
Catlin  because  they  construe  their  mission  to  jilay  politics." 
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GOVERNOR    BLEASE 


THE  EXCHANGE  OF  ABUSE  be- 
tween the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  his  critics  leaves  the  Roose- 
velt-Taft  caniijaiprn  distinctly  in  the  rear. 
and  makes  some  editorial  observers  wondtM- 
what  the  next  advance  step  along  this  line 
will  be.  Sympathy  is  exprest  for  South 
Carolina  by  the  Columbia  Stale,  which  re- 
marks that  no  matter  what  the  merits  of 
the  case,  ''the  fact  can  not  be  blinked  that 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Gulf  to  Canada,  this  State  is  shamed  in  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  Americans."  Bitter 
lanpfuagf!  by  the  people  will  not  lighten  the 
calamity,  saj's  this  able  and  influential 
South  Carolina  paper,  any  more  than  the 
Governor's  "  \'ile  words  "  are  a  defense.  Gov. 
Cole  L.  Blease,  who  is  accused  of  making 
money  by  manipulating  the  State  dispensary 
system  and  by  pardoning  convicts  who  could 
show  gratitude  in  a  substantial  way,  is  the 
man  who  has  given  his  State  this  nation-wide 
attention.  As  another  feature  of  the  case 
Mr.  William  J.  Burns  and  the  dictagraph 
appear  again,  and  the  detective  is  quoted 
from  the  witness  stand  as  saying  that  the 
San  FVancisco  graft  cases  were  infinitesimal  compared  with  con- 
ditions which  have  existed  in  South  Carolina.  A  special  investi- 
gating committee  from  the  South  Carolina  legislature  is  hearing 
the  evidence  in  Augusta,  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Georgia. 
The  attorney  for  this  committee,  Thomas  B.  Felder  of  Atlanta, 
is  the  object  of  special  attention  from  Governor  Blease  in  the 
way  of  epithets,  profanity,  and  even  a  challenge  to  pistol  shots. 
The  Governor  offers  $2(K)  reward  for  Felder's  arrest  if  the  at- 
torney ever  sets  foot  on  South  Carolina  soil.  This  is  based  on 
letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Felder  to  a  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  dispensary  board  proposing  a  graft 
scheme.     Felder  replies  that  these  letters  were  forgeries. 

In  the  Governor's  reported  opinion,  the  members  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  are  "guttersnipes"  and  "political  prosti- 
tutes." "If  they  will  come  to  me  I  will  call  them  something 
that  will  make  any  man  in  South  Carolina  fight."  Not  only 
will  he  "shoot  it  out"  on  the  streets  with  them;  he  also  offers 
".'$1,000  to  any  man  who  will  get  Tom  Felder  two  feet  on  this 
side  of  the  Savannah  River  and  let  me  be  present." 

The  prosecution  is  attempting  to  establish  three  main  points: 

1.  That  as  State  senator,  Blease  planned  to  control  and  be  a 
profit-sharer  in  the  money  South  Carolina  should  receive  from 
liquor  sales  by  organizing  a  legislators'  syndicate. 

'2.  That  he  took  "protection  money"  from  "blind  tigers"  in 
Charleston,  out  of  collections  amounting  from  $3,500  to  $r),0(X) 
V  month. 

3.  That  another  source  of  graft  was  found  in  i)ardons  for 
convicts.  It  is  charged  that  Samuel  J.  Nichols  of  Spartanl)urg 
was  his  go-between  in  these  ca.ses.  A  Burns  detective  reported 
that  he  experimented  with  Nichols  in  the  presence  of  a  dictagraph 
in  a  Washington  hotel.    Some  of  the  conversation  recorded  rims: 

Mh.  Nichols. — "But  1  will  tell  you;  I  think  this  about  it; 
I  fliink  if  we  can  get  your  man  out,  I  tliink  we  ought  to  agree 
on  a  niininuiiri  fee  of,  say,  S1.">,(K)();  §."),()()()  to  go  to  me  and  $.'"),0(M) 
to  the  Governor.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  is  that  he  might  think  ho 
doesn't  want  to  take  any  action  before  the  election,  but  I  know 
he  will  take  action  after  the  election,  because  he  needs  the  money 
for  the  election." 

The  detective  testified  that  this  was  agreed  to,  and  that  SrKK) 
of  the  sum  was  i)nt  on  deposit  in  a  Spartanburg  bank  on  account. 


COLE  L.  BLE.\SE. 

His  ministerial  aspect  fails  to  con- 
vince his  critics. 


The  Charleston  Svwa  and  Courier,  which 
recently  was  one  of  the  Governor's  objects 
of  wrath,  argues  that  "of  course  the  very 
fact  that  such  allegations  should  be  lodged 
against  the  Chief  p]xecutiveof  a  proud  State 
is  humiliating  to  the  last  degree,  and  enough 
to  cause  all  patriotic  South  Carolinians  to 
hang  their  heads  in  shame."  The  most  un- 
feeling comment,  however,  greets  his  fashion 
of  trying  to  answer  hostile  criticism.  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  points  out  an 
anomaly  in  the  "sti  per  policeman  of  South 
Carolina  pleading  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
shoot  down  his  enemies  in  the  streets": 

"  The  public  does  not  want  to  know 
whether  Governor  Blease  will  fight.  It  does 
want  to  know  whether  he  can  be  bought  and 
has  been  bought.  Public  opinion  will  be 
more  favorable  to  him  when  his  hot  Southern 
blood  cools  and  he  gives  up  the  idea  of  battle. 
And  Mr.  Felder  would  do  better  to  insist 
that  he  can  prove  his  charges  than  to  assert 
that  he  is  willing  to  fight  Governor  Blease." 


The  Charlotte  Observer  is  one  of  the  few 
papers  able  to  find  in  the  situation  something 
to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  accused  Governor. 
It  doubts  that  "  the  evidence  produced  at 
Augusta  "  is  "  of  a  character  to  .satisfy  the 
public  that  Blease  has  been  caught  grafting."  But  while  it 
has  "some  doubts  on  that  score,"  continues  The  Observer,  "it 
has  none  whatever  on  another":  "Felder's detective  tactics  are 
going  to  arouse  South  Carolina  sympathy  for  Blease  and  may 
re-elect  him  Governor." 


A  DEMOCRATIC  TRUST  PROGRAM 

IN  THE  ABSENCE  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Stanley 
Committee  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Steel  Trust,  and  in 
view  of  the  seeming  impossibility  of  Congressional  action 
at  this  session  tipon  the  committee's  legislative  proposals,  Wwr 
press  find  the  presentation  of  the  Stanley  report  to  be  a  political, 
rather  than  a  legislative  event.  Here  at  the  ver\-  opening  of  the 
campaign  comes  a  comprehensiA^e  scheme  for  trust  regidation. 
And,  tho  strictlj'  speaking  it  represents  only  the  personal  opin- 
ions of  certain  Democratic  Congressmen,  it  is  generally  taken 
as  showing  the  policy  favored  by  the  party,  and  it  is  even 
asserted  that  it  has  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  The  very  fact  that  the 
nine  members  of  the  committee  managed  to  produce  five  differ- 
ent reports  indicates  the  political  divergence  on  tliis  subject. 
The  various  documents,  remarks  a  New  York  editor,  may  be 
looked  upon  simply  "as  additions  to  the  respective  party 
platforms."  Generally  speaking,  the  Democrats  would  try  to 
bett(T  the  present  law,  modifying  procedure  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enliance  the  ])ossibility  of  conviction  and  punishment.  The 
Republicans  would  introduce  a  scheme  of  Federal  regulation 
and  control. 

The  concli-sions  of  the  Democratic  majoritj'  of  the  committee 
regarding  th(»  trust  i)robleni  may  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows: 

Fed(>ral  control  of  corporations,  as  advocated  liy  Judge  Gary 
and  others,  is  declared  "semi-socialistic"  and  "beyond  the 
power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Federal  Congress." 
There  should  be  wider  publicity.  The  i)r()sperity  of  the  Steel 
Trust  is  .said  to  be  due  chielly  to  its  ownership  of  imnu'use  ore 
reserves  and  to  its  control  and  operation  of  common  carriers. 
"Tlie    business    of    production    iuid    transportation    should    be 
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Cipy righted  by  Brown  Brotliers,  New  Yurk. 


NEW    YORK'S    SKYLINE— FOR    THE    PRESENT. 


The  more  conspicuous  buildinKs  shown  in  this  view  of  lower  New  Yorlv  are  (1)  the  new  Municipal  Building,  (2)  tlie  VVoolworth  Building, 
r.i)  the  Parlt  Row  Building.  (4)  the  twin  Hudson  Terminal  Buildings.  (5)  the  City  Investing  Building,  (6)  the  Singer  Building,  (7)  the  West  Street 
Building.  (8)  the  Bankers  Trust  Building,  forming  a  background  for  the  spire  of  old  Trinity,  and  t9)  the  Whitehall  Building. 


SK.V.SCKAPER    ROOKb. 

Looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  new  Woolworth  Building.  750  feet 
high,  with  51  stori&s.  the  tallest  structure  ever  erecrfcd,  except  the 
Eiffel  Tower.  The  Park  Row  Building,  with  the  two  towers,  was  the 
highest  building  15  years  ago.  The  effect  of  being  at  the  top  of  the 
skyscraper  can  be  gained  by  holding  the  pictures  just  below  the  eye. 


DOWN    BROADWAY    FROM   THE    WOOLWORTH    TOWER. 


In  the  center,  with  the  flag,  is  the  Singer  Building.  It  held  the 
height  record  until  the  erection,  further  up-town.  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  which  now  yields  to  the  Woolworth  Building.  The  building 
with  the  pyramidal  tow<!r  is  that  of  the  Bankers  TriLst  Company.  It  has 
39  storias,  and  a  22-story  skyscraper  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  it. 


NEW   VIEWS    OF   NEW    YORK. 


absolutely  separate  and  distinct,  and  no  industrial  concern  should 
be  permitted  to  own  and  operate  an  interstate  carrier."  The 
power  of  instituting  proceedings  under  the  Sherman  Law 
should  not  be  left  exclusively  to  the  Government. 

To  put  these  ideas  into  practise  the  majority  of  the  Stanley 
committee  recommend  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Sherman 
Law  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  thus  summed  up  bj-  the  New  York  Times: 

"First.  A  proposed  amendment  of  the  Sherman  Law  to  permit 
any  person  injured  or  threatened  with  injury  to  his  business  by 
a  trust  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  to  institute  equity 
proceedings  against  the  alleged  combination,  instead  of  waiting 


for  the  Attorney-General,  acting  for  the  Federal  Government, 
to  institute  the  anti-trust  proceedings. 

"Second.  A  proposed  amendment  of  the  Sherman  Law  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  alleged  restraint  of  trade 
by  a  combination  is  'reasonable'  or  'um-easonable,'  and  placing 
upon  the  defendant  corporation  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
whether  the  restraint  of  trade  is  reasonable. 

"Third.  A  proposed  amendment  of  the  interstate  con:imerce 
laws  intended  to  divorce  industrial  production  froni  transporta- 
tion by  prohibiting,  among  other  things,  the  dire<-t  or  indirect 
ownership  of  any  railroad  or  steamsliip  lines  or  properties  by  a 
corporation  engaged  in  mining. 

"Fourth.  A  proposed  amendment  of  the  laws  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit   the  directors   of   any   corporation   making  rails   or  steel 
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products  used  by  railroads  from  also  being  diret-tors  of  railroads 
— this  provision  being  aimed  at  the  so-(aii((i  system  of 
interlocking  directorates." 

In  order  to  simplify  trust-pn)secuti<m,  the  committee  would 
lay  down  the  rule  that  "any  corporation  controlling  -iO  per  cent, 
of  the  output  of  any  commodity  handled  in  interstate  com- 
merce is  guilty  of  restraint  of  trade."  They  also  name  certain 
other  specific  conditions  which  they  would  declare  prima  facie 
evidence  of  restraint  of  trade. 

All  this  is  "half-baked  buncombe!"  exclaims  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Such  impatience  might  be  expected  from  this  regidar 
Republican  paper,  but  others  seem  to  share  it.  Several  think 
that  the  lawyers  will  be  the  chief  gainers.  "If  it  took  twenty 
years  to  find  out  what  the  short  and  simple  Sherman  Law  meant, 
it  would  take  a  century  to  discover  what  the  Stanley  bills 
mean,"  thinks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  The  trust 
question,  it  adds,  hitherto  regarded  seriously,  has  been  treated 
"like  a  farce"  by  the  committee,  which  has  provided  "a  jest- 
book  which  either  side  will  hurl  at  the  other  through  the  cam- 
paign, with  shocking  execution  on  both  sides."  Another  Dem- 
ocratic daily,  the  New  York  World,  objects  to  the  apparent 
adoption  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  "good  and  bad  trust"  theory — 

"Some  of  the  supplementary  legislation  proposed  by  experts 
may  be  serviceable,  but  wherever  ihv  good-trust  and  bad-trust 
theory  prevails  in  these  amendments,  we  can  see  only  the  certain 
weakening  of  the  law  and  endless  litigation  and  confusion  in 
the  courts  as  a  result. 

"More  noticeable  than  anything  else  is  the  absence  of  the 
idea  of  personal  guilt.  .  .  .  Nowhere  do  we  notice  a  new  line 
or  a  neAv  word  that  need  carry  a  new  terror  to  the  heart  of  an 
individual  wrongdoer." 

Xor  do  these  suggestions  meet  with  more  favor  in  the  ayva 
of  the  third-party  press.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  finds 
the  measure  "long,  intricate,  and  dangerously  experimental. 
It  is  largely  mere  electioneering  guesswork,  embodied  in  a  list 
of  legislative  propositions  of  doubtful  <'onstitutionality."     It  is 


"the  misfortune  of  the  Democratic  party,"  according  to  the 
Baltimore  Xia-s,  "that,  owing  to  its  denial  of  authority  to  the 
Federal  (;()\(rnment,  the  Stanley  committee  could  not  recom- 
mend the  only  safe  and  rational  way  for  handling  the  trusts 
witlujut  disturbance  of  business — which  is  by  Fi'deral  regula- 
ti<m."  This  regret  is  shared  by  the  independent  Newark  Xcwti, 
and  by  the  Democratic  New  York  American,  which  calls  it  a 
weak  and  contradictory  conclusion, 

"That  Congress,  on  <jne  hand,  has  no  power  to  supervise  and 
regulate  interstate  corporations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
power  to  put  some  limit  upon  the  size  of  corporations  and  th(^ 
amount  of  business  permitted  to  be  done.  In  his  first  conclusion 
Mr.  Stanley  belittles  Congress;  in  the  second  he  magnifies  its 
|)o\vcrs  beyond  all  reason." 

But  the  very  thing  that  seems  weakness  to  these  papers 
appears  as  strength  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  which 
beheves  that  the  Democrats  have  adopted  "the  only  certainly 
reliable  course,"  that  of  holding  fast  "to  that  which  is  good 
of  tried  legislation,"  while  "keeping  an  open  mind  towai-d 
suggestions  of  improvements  in  the  laws."  So,  "while  criticism 
may  fairly  be  made  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  amendments, 
the  principle  they  represent  ought  to  commend  itself  to  most 
people."  Rather  faint  praise  from  a  different  source  is  the 
admission  of  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  that 

"While  the  findings  of  the  Stanley  committee  do  not  mean 
anything  of  importance  will  be  done  bj'  Congress  as  at  present 
organized,  they  do  mean  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  just  what  the  trouble  with 
society  is." 

Th(>  proposed  placing  of  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the»parties 
prosecuted  for  being  in  restraint  of  trade  arouses  the  ire  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  Herald,  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor.  They  declare 
it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  legal  principle  "that  one  accused  is 
presumed  to  hi'  innocent  imtil  guilt  may  be  established." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Father  of  Waters  is  the  mother  of  appropriations. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Thk  only  tiling  we  can  suggest  to  Lorimcr  is  that  he  start  another 
party. — Atchison  Globe. 

It  is  inul«'rstoo(l  that  the  Rritish  Prime  Minister  looks  under  the  bed 
every  night  to  see  if  there  is  a  siifTragetle  there. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

After  reading  a  few  newsipapers  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  the  New  York  police 
force  divides  its  time  between  Olympic 
ganu>.s  and  manslaughter. — .Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Thk  Treasury  Department  assures  us 
we  have  never  before  had  so  much 
m<iney  in  circulation,  but  takes  no  note 
of  the  fact  that  we  never  before  had  so 
niuch  need  of  it.— AVii-  York  World. 

.\n  anxious  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  whether  the  plural  for  bull  moose 
is  ■■  bull  mooses  '■  or  "  bull  meese."  There 
is  no  plural  for  bull  moose.  There  is  but 
one  bull  moose. — Chicayo  liccord-IIeraUt. 

The  s(>ditious  lit<'rature  they  foimd  on 
Oleson.  that  Seattle  .Socialist,  was  Tun 
I.iTKKAHY  l)i(iEST.  dood  tiling  for  him 
It  wasn't  The  \orth  .American  Reriew  or 
The  War  Cry. — Sault  .Ste.  Marie  Xeus. 

Coi.o.VEi,  Hoo.sEVELTsays  that  his  light 
bc^an  on  Mount  Sinai,  lie  probably 
refers  to  the  occa.sion  on  which  .Moses 
Knia.shed  all  ton  commandments  in  an 
angry  moment. — Cleveland  I'tain  Dealer. 

.Mil.  KocKEFEi.LEit  has  just  issued  his 
annual  advic*'  to  the  people  to  eat  less  in 
the  hot  wejither.  .\dditional  relief  may 
Im'  obtained  In  country  hou.ses  by  not 
liKhling  the  kerosene  lamps  on  warm 
evenings.  —  Xew    York  F.reniny  Post. 


Cop.Yri^litoil,    1UI2,   liy  tlie  riii)nflrl|i)iin  "  Inquirer." 

C.\N'T   1    COMK    .\NI)    1'1..\Y    IN    vol  K   IaUD? 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


About  all  there  is  of  the  Roosevelt  band-wagon  .so  far  is  tho  tongue. — 
Cleirlond  Plain  Dealer. 

.JUDGixi;  from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina's  language,  the  dictagraph 
must  lead  a  hard  life  down  there. — Richmotid  Tinws-Dispatch. 

The  Turks  have  hit  upon  the  most  economical  agency  of  war-making 
yet.     They  sink  Italian  fleets  by  telegraph. — Boston  Transcript. 

When  Jolin  D.  Rockefeller  presents 
an  automobile  to  a  Cleveland  preacher 
everybody  charitabl.v  says  that  he  will 
get  it  back  again  in  gasoline. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

We  doubt  if  Mrs.  Champ  Clark  is  yet 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  admit  that  The 
Commoner  is  much  good  even  for  i)aiitry- 
shelf  purposes. — Columbus  Ohio  Stale 
Journal. 

Wilson  and  Marshall  are  both  Presby- 
terians, but  they  are  going  ahead  with 
campaign  committees  just  as  if  the  doc- 
trine of  election  permitttxi  some  doubt. — 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

S.\YS  Mr.  Hilles:  "The  Republican 
party  ai>pr()aclu\s  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign with  conlidence  in  the  solemnity  of 
its  cause."  "Solemnity"  is  tho  right 
word. — Chicago  Xcws. 

The  Waterbury  Republican  has  a  keen 
and  nimble  wit,  coupled  with  admirable 
foresight.  It  advises  its  readers  to  vote 
for  Taft,  pray  for  Roosevelt,  and  bet  on 
Wilson, — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mh,  LoRiMEH  feels  that  it  is  bad 
enough  to  be  «>xp<>lled  from  the  Senate, 
but  to  be  expelliMl  and  leave  no  vacancy 
behind  comes  under  the  head  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment, — .\V«-  York  P'rening 
Post. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES    IN   THE    STADIUM    AT   STOCKHOLM. 


BRITAIN'S  OLYMPIC  REMORSE 


PRETTY  SERIOUS  TALK  is  l)eiiiR  iiululji^Hl  in  by  tiic 
British  press  after  their  defeat  at  Stocliholiu.  from  the 
London  Times  to  Sporting  Life.  Tlie  London  Daili/  Mail 
exclaims  that  while  "a  few  years  ago  athletics  and  sports  of  all 
kinds  were  almost  the  prerogative  of  Great  Ri-it;iiii.  t<»-dy.\ 
our  position  in  tli<'  world  of  sjKirt  is  not 
only  challenged,  it  is  practically  nsuri)e(l.  " 
It  heads  one  of  its  communications,  '"  The 
Scandal  of  the  Olympic  Games."  and 
under  that  caption  Mr.  W.  Beach  Thomas, 
ex-president  of  the  Oxford  I'niversity 
Athletic  Glub,  writes  of  the  exhibition  of 
British  talent  at  Stockholm: 

"We  coidd  not  run,  so  it  ap])eared. 
either  long  distances  or  short;  we  could 
not  jump  either  broad  or  high;  we  could 
not  throw  the  javelin;  we  could  not  dive. 
In  some  of  these  events  we  did  not  seem 
to  try.  Men  collapsed  between  the  heats 
and  the  finals.  One  of  our  best  long-dis- 
tance runners  ruined  himself  by  a  frantic 
spurt,  that  seemed  to  be  designed  for  the 
gallery,  in  a  preliminary  heat  in  which  he 
could  have  qualified  on  one  leg.  The 
spurt  ruined  both  his  legs,  and  he  fell  out 
in  the  final.  Almost  every  runner  but  the 
Oxonians  ran  much  below  his  form;  and 
did  so  largely  because  training  was  not 
strict.  A  quiet  American  onlooker,  sin 
gularly  free  from  bombast,  said  to  me  that 
he  and  other  Americans  were  'astounded 
at  the  want  of  spirit  in  the  English  team." 
The  team,  indeed,  did  not  train  to  win. 
did  not  run  to  win,  was  not  organized  to 
win.  The  men  accepted  defeat  as  if  the 
Olympic  games  were  a  competition  of 
parlor  tricks  in  a  provincial  drawing-room. 

"England  has  been  regarded  as  the 
prime  source  of  athletics.  Twenty  years 
ago,  she  had  the  finest  athletes  in  the 
world.  To-day,  in  the  sum  of  national 
points,  she  will  come  after  Sweden.  wlii<'li 
has  a  total   population  smaller  than  the 

population  of  London.  In  England,  interest  in  the  games  has 
been  tepid  beyond  belief;  even  the  advertised  fact  of  British 
incompetence  has  not  stirred  the  pulse." 

A  writer  in  The  Standard,  who  found  sometiiiug  cheering  in 
the  idea  that  the  English  athletes  sat  in  Stockholm  cafes  until 
midnight  instead  of  keeping  in  strict  training,  was  prompt l.\ 
reproved  ^v^th   a  half-column  reply   that    said,  "this   is   intnl.\ 


A    BRITISH 

Mi'Anliiir   wiiiiiiii 


the  childish  grumble  of  the  indolent  man  at  the  progress  of  an 
energetic  rival  who  goes  ahead  while  he  stands  still."  That 
discipline  and  methods  of  training  were  at  fault  is  not  accepted 
by  most  of  the, papers  as  the  whole  story.  "True — but  why?" 
tlicy  ask.     Early  in  the  meet  the  corresj)()ndent  of  "Reuter's"-  - 

an  agency  resembling  the  American  "As- 
sociated Press" — set  tlu"  discussion  going 
when  he  telegraphed: 

"It  is  deplorable,  but  true,  that  .some 
of  the  British  athletes  do  not  appear  to 
take  their  work  seriously.  While  the 
Americans  have  to  get  leave  from  their 
trainer  even  to  come  ashore  from  the  liner 
Finland,  in  which  they  are  housed,  each 
evening  some  of  the  Bri4ishers  are  to  be 
seen  lotinging  at  the  cafes  up  to  midnight 
or  later. 

"Those  iu)minally  in  control  of  the  team 
admit  that  there  is  a  comi)lete  absence  of 
(liscii>line  and  science/ and  declare  that, 
as  regards  the  future,  this  state  of  things 
can  oidy  be  remedied  by  drastic  measures 
and  long  i)reparation.  They  even  assert 
that  if  (!r<'at  Britain  wishes  to  go  to  the 
Berlin  Olympiad  with  any  prospect  of  do- 
ing herself  credit  she  must,  first  of  all. 
seiul  her  best  trainer  to  America  for  a  year 
to  learn  his  business." 

The  nuitter  (^f  money  for  trainers  re- 
cei^'es  the  same  sort  of  serious  comment 
as  the  American  knack  for  specialization. 
The  corresi)ondent  of  T)ir   Tinny  reports: 

"  Xot  even  the  Swedes  land  they  have 
an  American  trainer)  have  had  anything 
like  the  care  lavished  on  them  that  has 
been  spent  on  the  Americatis.  Partly  it 
is.  of  course,  a  result  of  the  American 
genius  for  specializing  and  concentration 
on  \vhate\cr  iiuiy  be  the  immediate  thing 
in  hand,  whether  in  spt.rt  or  in  bu.siness; 
l)artly,  and  by  no  means  least,  it  is  a 
(juestion  of  dollars. 
"How  iiuicli  in  the  aggregate  the  United  States  will  lia\c 
spent  in  bringing  its  athletes  to  the  post  we  are  not  privileged 
to  know.  We  do  know  that  the  SS.  Finland,  which  })rought 
the  athletes  and  their  admirers  across,  cost  over  l"J(),(KK).  We 
also  know,  by  authority,  that  at  least  an  equal  sum  was  spent 
on  otlnr  items.  But  what  the  total  has  been  lias  not  been 
(li\ulge(l. 

'■  In    any   case  the  contrast    witli    our    happy-go-lucky    ways 
and     tile     inelTectiveness    of     onr    liritish     ()lymi)i<-    Council     is 


VICTOKY. 
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almost  ludicrous.  .  .  .  There  can   not  be  any  doubt   which  of 
the  two  plans  is  the  better  calculated  to  win  prizes." 

And  the  editor  of  Sporting  Life  hits  just  as  hard,  but  in  a 
difTercnt  fa-shion: 

"  The  British  team's  showing  was  too  bad  for  anything  in 
several  events.  It  has  been  suggested  to  send  a  team  to  the 
United  States  to  study  the  methods  of  American  coaches. 
My  idea  is  to  send  the  whole  team. " 

The  most  comforting  suggestion  advanced  is  that  America 
won  by  foreign  blood,  the  best  from  virile  Europe.  Another 
happj'  thought  is  that  if  Britain  had  counted  all  the  scores  of 
the  representatives  of  all  her  dominions  she  would  have  had  four 
more  points  than  Sweden. 


WILSON  WINNING-IN   ENGLAND 

ENGLAND  is  already  going  Democratic,  to  judge  from 
the  comment  of  the  leading  papers.  Luckily  for  Messrs. 
Taft  and  Roosevelt  the  election  is  to  be  held  hero,  not 
there,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  comment  reaching  us  shows 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to  be  a  Avarm  favorite.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  remark  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  that  Governor  Wilson 
"belongs  much  more  to  the  class 
of  public  men  Ave  are  accustomed 
to  in  p]ngland  than  to  the  class 
that  has  hitherto  pretty  well  dom- 
inated American  affairs,"  and  "is 
nearer  to  Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Bryce,  to  Walter  Bagehot 
and  the  late  Professor  Butcher 
than  to  such  typically  American 
politicians  as  Cleveland,  McKinley, 
or  Bryan."  He  is  thought  by  the 
London  Daily  News  to  be  "of  all 
the  men  eminent  in  American 
politics,"  "the  one  most  free  of 
machine  control  and  whom  the 
bosses  most  dread,"  which  will  be 
news  to  those  whio  have  been  accu- 
sing him  of  precisely  the  contrary, 
and  then  we  are  assured  that 
"there  could  be  no  better  foil  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt!"  This  was  plainly 
written  before  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
editorial  on  Wilson  reached  Eng- 
land. The  London  Times  saji's  of 
the  New  Jersey  Governor: 


WOULD    NEVER   DO 


"As  a  Radical  and  a  man  of 
ideas  he  will  commanl  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  same  pcjph'  to  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  appeal 
— those  who  are  dimly  groj)ing  after  social  and  political  re- 
forms which  they  can  as  yet  hardly  formulate.  At  the  same 
time  he  approaclics  such  questions  from  a  more  pronouncedly 
intellectual  standpoint  than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  either  for 
tliat  or  some  other  reason  connected  with  pi^rsonal  character, 
he  does  not  arouse  the  same  distrust  among  those  more  dis- 
posed to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  He  is  instinc- 
tively regardel  as  a  d<ui<>:(T()iis  opponent  alike  by  the  friends 
of  the  President  and  l)y  tlic  followers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt;  for  he 
does  not  repel  the  more  open-minded  of  the  first,  and  goes 
far  to  satisfy  the  more  cautious  of  the  second.  His  nomination 
as  Democratic  candidate  must  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  schemes. " 

.« 

Tlicn  we  read  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  prospects: 

"He  is  a  man  of  resource  and  of  determination  who  may 
perhaps  have  some  surprize  in  store  for  the  political  world. 
But.  as  things  stand  at  present,  tlie  chance  of  forming  a  success- 


Kaiser — "No,  Teddy,  the  imperial  throne 
you.     No  talking  allowed  tliere,  you  know." 

— Sitnplicissimus  (Munich) 


ful  third  party  between  now  and  November  is  decidedlj'  small. 
He  can  no  longer  claim  a  monopoly  of  reforming  zeal,  or  put 
it  to  the  country,  as  he  could  have  done  had  the  Democratic 
candidate  be^'n  a  Conservative,  that  it  has  nowhere  to  look 
for  help  in  social  reform  except  to  himself.  Dr.  Wilson,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged,  is  just  as  fullj'  alive  to  the  evils  that  have 
to  be  abated,  though  he  does  not  use  quite  such  strong  language 
in  denouncing  them.  He  recognizes  more  fully  the  difficult}- 
of  pulling  up  the  tares  Anthout  destroying  the  wheat  at  the 
same  time. 

"  But  to  do  Mr.  Roosevelt  justice,  he  did  not  when  in  poAver 
forget  the  limitations  Avhich  can  not  be  recognized  in  popular 
oratory  Avithout  spoiling  a  good  deal  of  rhetoric.  We  may 
perhaps  say  of  Dr.  Wilson  that  he  goes  about  as  far  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  goes  in  practise,  but  that  his  speech  and  his  prac- 
tise coincide  more  accurately." 

A  poor  opinion  of  eA^erj^thing  American  of  course  pervades 
the  office  of  the  London  Saturday  Rcrieic,  but  we  suppose  it 
intends  a  compliment  in  its  remark  that  "Woodrow  Wilson, 
if  elected,  A\nll  bring  back  to  the  Presidency  the  type  that  has 
not  sat  in  the  White  House  since  the  days  of  the  Adamses  and 
of  Thomas  Jefferson — men  of  A\Tt  and  learning,  as  well  as  capac- 
ity. "  In  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  the  Adamses  Ave  belieA'e  they 
Avere  not  so  highlj-  regarded  in  London.  Mr.  RooscA'elt  is  treated 
to  a  column  of  pretty  severe  criticism  in  another  issue  of  the 

Saturday  Review,  Avhile  the  London 
A'ation  sums  up  his  likelihood  of 
success  as  follows: 

"His  personal  following  among 
Republicans  is  doubtless  far  strong- 
er than  ]Mr.  Taft's  in  the  West  and 
Mid-West,  and  he  may  take  oAer 
the  regular  Republican  machine  in 
.some  of  the  States. 

"His  only  real  chance  lies  in 
Avelding  into  a  temporary  union  all 
the  forces  of  social  discontent  by 
persuading  them  that  he  is  the  polit- 
ical Messiah  the}'  haA'e  so  long 
been  Avaiting  for — the  heaven-sent 
leader  Avho  shall  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple the  poA\ers of  goA'ernment  Avhich 
the  politicians  and  their  paymasters 
haA'e  stolen  from  them,  and  Avhich 
tliey  noAV  most  urgently  require  for 
the  salvation  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  must  angle  for  the  confidence  of 
the  large  numbers  of  Labor  men  and 
Socialists  and  disillusioned  Demo- 
crats, Avho  were  able  eighteen  5'ears 
ago  to  muster  a  A'oting  force  of 
nearly  tAvo  millions  under  the  title 
of  a  People's  Party.  These  ultra- 
radicals he  must  driA'e  in  the  same 
team  Avith  the  timid  respectables 
Avho  form  citizen  leagues,  and  the  es- 
sentially conserA'atiA'e  farmers  Avho 
haA'e  stood  firmly  round  him  since 
his  rough-rider  days. 
"To  this  difficult  task  Mr.  RooseA-(>lt  brings  unbounded  self- 
confidence  and  the  enthusiasm  this  engendecs,  a  genius  for 
sounding  moral  platitudes  and  for  dramatic  tactics.  But 
these  qualifications  of  a  preliminary  campaign  Avill  not  suffice 
to  secure  for  him  success  next  NoAember.  Unless  he  can  de- 
Aise  a  bolder  policy  for  dealing  Avith  tlie  concrete  problems 
Avhich  underlie  the  seething  di.scontent  of  the  American  Avorkers 
than  he  has  yet  disclosed,  he  cannot  pit  his  new  Progressive  party 
against  the  regular  machines  Avith  any  prospect  of  victory. 
A  mere  appeal  against  the  corrupt  tyranny  of  machines  and 
bosses  Avill  never  succeed,  for  his  ncAV  party  will  speedily  degener- 
ate into  a  ncAV  machine,  and  he  has  all  the  instincts  and  talents^ 
of  a  boss.  At  the  roots  of  American  discontent  lie  the  trusts, 
the  «iilAvays,  the  money  poAver,  and  the  tariff,  four  interrelated 
sources  of  tyranny  and  plunder.  Mr.  RooscAolt's  only  chance 
is  to  develop  so  drastic  a  federal  policy  for  dealing  Avith  these 
gricA'ances  as  to  phK'e.  not  only  Mr.  Taft,  but  Dr.  Wilson, 
in   the  category  of  conserA'atives. 

"Whether   he  is   prepared   for  such   a  revolutionary   ilesign 
remains  to  be  seen. " 
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ENGLAND'S    NATIONAL    INSURANCE 

THE  LAW  which  went  into  operation  in  England  July  lo 
compelling  servants  and  other  employees  to  give  up 
part  of  their  wages  to  the  Government  as  a  premium 
of  insurance  against  unenii)l().\-ment.  sickness,  and  old  age 
appears  to  be  creating  dissatisfaction  in  certain  quarters.  The 
employer  is  also  to  contribute,  and   is  to  stop  the  emi)loyee's 
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Our  St.   Seb.\.stia.n — "Aud    now.    ladies    and    gj-ntU-men. 
after  these  refreshing   preliminaries.    let  us  get   to   business." 

— Punch   (London). 

share  out  of  his  wages,  and  many  employers  are  banded  together 
in  a  society  to  rebel  against  a  law  which  "the  very  formidable 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle  styles 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  accused  of  forcing  upon  the  country. 
The  act  is  intended  to  save  employees  from  an  old  age  in  the 
workhouse  and  to  give  them  a  pension;  it  makes  provision 
for  building  sanatoria  and  providing  medical  attendance.  The 
doctors,  however,  are  in  open  rebellion  against  it,  because 
it  interferes  with  their  emoluments  and  prescribes  their  fees. 
Even  such  conservative  papers  as  The  Times  speak  in  such  terms 
as  these: 

."The  truth  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  in  a  pitiful  mess,  and 
everybody  is  beginning  to  recognize  it.  If  the  Government  had 
known  a  year  ago  what  they  know  now,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
scheme  would  have  had  to  wait,  or  have  been  presented  in  a 
more  modest  form,  and  his  promises  would  have  been  less  loud 
and  confident.  When  he  talked  about  consumption  and  sana- 
toria, he  showed  that  he  did  not  really  know  about  those  things, 
as  every  one  who  understands  them  could  see.  He  had  simply 
picked  up  a  few  phrases  and  used  them  with  only  the  vaguest 
idea  of  the  actualities  they  represent.  Of  course,  he  can  not 
give  what  he  has  promised  in  the  act,  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  he  can,  if  they  are  ever  given  at  all." 

As  the  promised  sanatoria  do  not  exist  and  the  doctors  refuse 
the  medical  attendance  the  people  are  being  taxed  for,  the 
Government's  contract  with  the  worker  is  evidently  invalid 
because  of  the  palpable  insincerity  of  the  pledges  given,  and 
people  are  therefore  justified,  goes  on  The  Times,  in  refusing 
to  obey  it,  and  magistrates  before  whom  they  are  summoned  for 
breaking  the  law  are  more  likely  to  impose  a  nominal  fine  of 
one  shilling  than  the  ten  pounds  specified  in  the  act.  The 
Conservative  Evening  Standard  (London)  thus  describes  the 
defects  of  the  new  law: 


"Even  if  the  Government  had  got  its  sanatoria  and  dis- 
l)ensaries,  it  has  not  got  its  doctors.  It  professes  to  grant 
medical  attendance  to  every  insured  person;  and  the  entire 
medical  profession  still  declines  to  act  under  the  Government 
terms.  Twenty  thousand  do<'tors  have  now  signed  the  protest  of 
the  British  Medical  As.sociation.  Here,  again,  then,  the  contract 
is  entirely  one-sided.  The  Insurance  Society — the  Government 
— takes  its  premiums  without  b(>ing  able  to  fulfil  its  obligations 
toward  its  members.  As  for  the  subsidiary  muddles  in  the 
scheme,  they  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  Hordes  of  paid 
lecturers  are  i)erambulating  tiie  country  to  "explain'  the  a<'t, 
and  some  even  of  the.se  hired  expositors  are  driven  to  confess 
that  they  can  not  do  so.  There  never  was  such  an  example  of 
confused,  ill-thouglit-out  legislation,  enforced  in  haste  U[)<)n 
an  unwilling  nation.  How  the  clumsy  machine  can  be  set  to 
work,  or  whether  it  can  be  made  to  work  at  all,  nobody  knows." 

The  Pull  Mull  Gazette  (London)  talks  about  "the  chaos  and 
muddle  of  the  Insurance  Act,"  but  the  Liberal  Westminster 
Gazelle  (London)  takes  a  different  view  and  remarks: 

"We  are  surprized  to  find  a  paper  with  the  authority  of 
The  Times  so  far  falling  in  with  the  prevalent  'society  anarchism" 
as  to  hint  to  its  readers  that  they  may  safely  disregard  the  act 
and  trust  to  the  magistrates  imposing  a  nominal  fine  of  om- 
shilling  in  place  of  the  110  maximum.  We  dare  not  think 
what  The  Times  would  have  .said  if  similar  advice  had  been 
given  by  a  mere  Radical  journal  in  regard  to  some  other  statutory 
obligation  which  happened  to  be  unpopular  with  its  readers. 
We  can  only  suggest  to  the  readers  of  The  Times  that  they  will 
run  a  very  con.siderable  risk  if  they  act  upon  this  suggestion. 
Magistrates  are  not  in  th(^  habit  of  accepting  instructions  from 
newspapers  in  regard  to  the  fines  which  they  may  impose  for 
breaches  of  the  law,  and  tho  there  might  here  and  there  be  a 
Bench  or  a  magistrate  who  would  sympathize  with  the  resisters, 
there  are  very  likely  to  be  others  who  will  take  a  quite  different 
view  of  their  duties. 

"There  are,  of  course,  diflliculties  connected  with  the  Insurancre 
Act.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  new  thing  into  operation  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  difficult  to  make  people  take  trouble  which 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  take.  It  is  difficult,  at  first, 
to  make  the  large  class  which  have  not  hitherto  insured  them- 
sel\es  understand  the  objects  and  benefits  of  in.surance.  But 
none  of  these  difficulties  justify  the  pretense  adopted  for  party 
l)uri)oses  by  people  who  know  better  that  the  contribution  is 
a  'tax'  carrying  no  benefit  with  it,  and  that  the  mechanical 
difficulties  are  so  great  that  the  common  intelligence  can  not 
surmount  them." 

But  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  sentence  of  appro\  al 
is  to  be  read  in  The  English  Review  (London),  and  is  from  the 
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— Pall  Mall  Gazelle   (London). 


pen  of 'George  W.  Gough,  who  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the 
act  as  follows: 

"It  is  by  far  the  biggest  and  boldest  piece  of  legislation  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  any  British  statesman,  living  or  dead.  It 
requires  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  way  in  whiqh  the  current 
of  our  national  life  is  flowing  to  enable  one  to  realize  that  vital 
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issues  depeiul  on  the  working  of  this  a<-t.  Fur  very  good  reasons 
the  whole  nation  is  busily  discussing  the  subject  of  industrial 
unrest,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  solutions  t)n  hand,  ranging 
fnxn  syndicalism  to  soldiery.  In  dealing  with  particular 
emergencies  as  they  arise,  tiie  (iovernment  is  carrying  witii  it 
the  i)iiik  of  each  of  the  opposing  forces  by  conduct  which  i)roves 
that  they  are  the  best  friends  of  both.  To  this  sagacity  in 
handling  particular  manifestations  of  industrial  unrest,  the 
(Iovernment  has  added  a  wise  and  wholly  admirable  l)oldness 
in  dealing  with  its  root  causes.  The  National  Insurance  Act 
is  a  great  experiment,  done  in  the  grand  manner  an<l  on  a 
magnificent  .scale.  We  have  had  examph's  of  social  legislation 
which  bore  no  fruit  because  they  merely  scratched  the  surface 
of  tilings.  The  Insurance  Act  will  do  what  its  author  intended 
it  to  do  because  he  has  made  it  big  enough  for  the  task.  Mr. 
Lloyd  (ieorg(^  knows  better  than  to  make  war  with  i)o])guns. 
To  do  the  work  of  a  Dreadnought  requires  a  Dreadnought,  so 
he  builds  one  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  That  is  all,  but  it  is 
enough  to  stamp  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  a  law-maker  of  unexampled 
magnitude." 

This  writer  predict  ;  the  widest  economic  results  from  the  act. 
Increased  efficiency  of  the  workers  thrcjugh  improved  health 
will  bring  greater  protits  to  employers,  and  cheaper  commodities 
for  the  consumer,  and 

"In  the  long  run,  when  all  the  sources  of  increased  economic 
efficiency  have  been  brought  into  operation,  the  total  net  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  national  outi)ut  ma\-  well  be  such  as  to  allow 
of  increased  interest  on  capital,  increased  wages  to  labor,  and 
increased  profits  to  employers  without  injury  to  consumers." 

He  concludes  with  the  following  tribute  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer: 

"Thi'  modern  world  has  no  use  for  the  doctrinaire,  whether 
he  be  individualist  or  Socialist.  For  a  statesman  with  the  heart 
to  believe,  the  eye  to  see,  and  the  mind  to  plan,  it  has  an  obvious 
need  and  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
(leorge  is  a  Jacobin.  He  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  simply 
a  man  who  knows  that  the  shortest  road  between  two  points 
is  a  straight  one,  and  the  easiest  a  broad  one^  He  makes  laws 
as  the  Romans  made  roads — for  all  time." 


RUSSO-GERMAN   COQUETRY 

BY  THE  MOST  important  of  all  the  measures  of  the  third 
Douma  Russia  is  to  have  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  Baltic 
is  to  be  its  nominal  field  of  activity;  but  the  Baltic  is 
ominously  near  to  the  North  Sea,  called,  by  those  at  Berlin,  the 
(lerinan  Ocean.  This  coming  fleet  is  looked  upon  as  gravely 
significant  by  many  far-sighted  publicists,  who  predict  that  a 
juncture  between  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  fleets  would  be  a 
menace  to  Europe.  Germany  and  Russia  are  jealous  of  English 
and  French  predominance  in  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  the 
interview  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Kaiser  at  Reval  is 
thought  by  the  European  press  to  have  a  serious  bearing  on  the 
present  situation  in  Europe.  The  poet  Horace  has  stated  that 
the  friendly  meetings  and  friendships  of  princes  are  fateful  for 
mankind.  The  Gernuin  press,  in  particular,  point  out  the 
serious  importance  of  this  interview,  (ierman  journalists  think 
that  the  conversations  dealt  particularly  with  the  means  of 
putting  a  close  to  the  Turkish-Italian  War  and  will  settle  the 
control  of  the  .Egean  Islands.  It  is  rumored  in  Berlin  that 
Russia  is  sei^king  the  support  of  Germany  in  procuring  the 
()|)ening  of  the  Dardaiu'lles,  for  Russia  is  anxious  to  purchase, 
at  almost  any  <'ost,  the  j)rivil(>g(>  of  gaining  for  her  fleet  fret^ 
passage  into  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Vossischc 
Zeitun'i  (Berlin): 

'"it  wouhl  appear  that  Russia  has  recovered  her  former 
military  |)()sition  among  the  (!n>at  Powers.  Attempt  luis  often 
been  made  to  stir  up  enmity  betw(>en  Russia  and  (i(>rnuiny,  but 
this  attempt  has  always  failed,  and  now  this  failure  would  seem 
to  lie  emphasized  by  the  present  meeting.  That  me(>ting  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  the  Kai.ser  will  probably  strength(ui  the 
conviction  that  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  Trii)le  Alliance,  has  less 


cau.<e  to  fear  tlic  hostility  of  Russia  than  Russia  has  to  fear  the 
opi)osition  of  (lermany.  In  spite  of  the  Triple  Allianc(>  the 
itTorts  which  have  been  made  to  isolate  (Jermany  and  to  enroll 
Russia  among  the  enemies  of  Germany  will  prove  futile." 

This  passage,  of  course,  contains  a  veiled  insinuation  against 
England,  France,  and  Turkey.  The  Hamburger  NachrichUn, 
which  is  the  representative  of  Bismarck's  policy  in  Europe, 
alludes  also  to  England  and  France  in  the  following  words: 

"Our  only  hope  is  that  discussions  b(>tween  the  Emperor  and 
the  Czar  and  their  Prime  Ministers  will  lead  to  a  new  develoji- 
ment  of  the  agreement  previously  concluded  at  their  meeting 
in  Potsdam,  and  the  creation  of  mutual  confidence  between  u;; 
and  our  Russian  neighbors.  From  tiic  moment  that  Germany 
and  Russia  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  an  agreement 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  self-defense,  every  possibility 
of  our  enemies  ever  forming  a  warlike  coalition  against  Germany 
is  doomed  to  failure." 

The  Italian  press  seem  to  leav^e  England  and  France  out  of 
the  question,  and  to  think  of  the  meeting  at  Reval  only  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  war  with  Turkey.  For  instance,  the  Mesangero 
(Rome)  ob.serves: 

"The  differences  of  opinion  between  Germany  and  Russia 
are  so  great  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  come  to 
any  imjmrtant  agreement.  While  Russia  is  quite  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  decree  of  annexation  by  which  Italy  has  taken 
possession  of  Tripoli,  Germany  is  only  anxious  to  discover  some 
diplomatic  move  which  will  permit  her  to  satisfy  both  the 
national  pride  of  Italy  and  that  of  Turkey  at  the  same  time." 

Other  Italian  papers  treat  the  interview  as  of  no  political 
importance  whatever.  The  discussions,  declares  the  Giomale 
d' Italia  (Rome),  can  be  of  no  practical,  but  only  of  academic, 
importance,  and  it  curtly  remarks: 

"What  has  Italy  to  fear  from  the  Russo-German  interview? 
Nothing. 

"What  can  we  hope  to  obtain  from  it?     Precious  little. 

"What  is  its  signification?  It  is  this.  The  policy  of  the 
European  Powers  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  sentiment;  it  is  now 
merelj'  one  of  sheer  self-interest." 

The  Kodnische  Zeitung  throws  cold  water  on  the  rumor  that 
Germany  has  been  bent  on  breaking  the  alliance  between  Russia 
and  France,  and  on  alienating  Russia  and  England.  This 
official  organ  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  German  diplomacy  has 
never  tried  to  interfere  vvith  the  political  combinations  of  other 
Powers.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  influential  organ : 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  voyage  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Baltic  port  will  cause  no  change  in  the  present  policy  of  Russia, 
but  will  merely  contribute  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  rela- 
tions hitherto  so  full  of  confidence  betw-een  that  Power  and 
Germany.  If  the  meeting  results  in  dis.sipating  the  suspicions 
which  prevail  in  so  many  sections  of  the  Russian  nation  toward 
(Jermany,  that  will  be  all  that  we  can  expect  of  the  interview." 

The  matter  is  more  seriously  treated  by  the  London  Times, 
which  thinks  that  Germany,  instead  of  exp(»cting  the  aid  of  the 
new  Russian  fleet,  is  alarmed  by  it,  and  says  the  Russian  Naval 
Law  "is  very  unwelcome  to  the  German  admiralty."  Referring 
to  "the  effect  which  the  meeting  may  have  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  two  Powers  toward  the  Tripoli  W^ar,"  we  are  told  by  the 
Ijondon  paper  that  "we  may  feel  sure  that  the  eonxersation 
will  not  lead  to  an^^  dramatic  surprize."  The  Time.-'  thinks  that 
any  proposal  of  a  compromise  made  at  Reval  would  immediately 
rouse  the  indignatit)n  of  Italy: 

"Public^  opinion  in  Italy,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  is  not  disposed 
to  tolerate  any  conipromist',  especially  any  compromi.se  imposed 
or  even  suggest »>d  by  tliird  parties.  Turkey,  so  long  as  she  dis- 
poses of  a  force  in  her  African  provinces  capable  of  resisting  the 
Italian  advance,  is  not  likely  to  abandon  those  provinces  to 
Italy.  Mucli  as  we  desire  to  s(«e  the  close  of  the  war.  it  is  likely, 
we  are  afraid,  to  go  on  until,  by  a  vigorous  and  succcs.sful  offen- 
sive, the  Italians  convince  the  Turks  of  the  futility  of  further 
resistance."      7Vf;//.s7«//«?j.s  made  for  The  Litehahy  Dioest. 


ARTIFICIAL  RUBBER 


THK  HOHHOHS  of  \\w  rubber  trad.'  in  I'cru  Kive  \hv 
sofl  hum  of  the  uiolor-car  tirt'  an  unpleasant  note  and 
make  iminy  \vish  that  this  ri'(iuisitt'  of  ca^;'  could  be  Juid 
at  less  expense  of  the  human  anguish  reported  from  the  rubber 
n*gions.  And  it  will,  if  Kuropean  seientists  succeed  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  artificial  rubber  at  a  i-ommercially  i)ractical  cost. 
Artiticial  rul)ber  is  not  imitation  rubl)er.  but  real  rubber 
made  in  a  chemical  laboratory  instead  of 
in  nature's  Avorkshop.  Its  attainment 
has  been  announced  several  times  of  recent 
years,  but  none  of  the  processes  have  yet 
reached  the  commercial  stage.  The  last 
of  them,  which  M^'ms  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously lK)th  by  chemists  and  by  industrial 
authorities,  was  nn-ently  described  in  a 
lecture  l>efor<>  the  So<'iety  of  Chemical 
Industry  in  L<md(m  by  Prof.  W.  II.  Pcr- 
IJn,  of  Manchest^^r  University.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Perkin  the  synthetic 
production  of  rubb<'r  offers  the  probability 
of  a  profit  at  a  i)rice  of  si.xty  cents  per 
pound,  with  a  possibility  of  its  production 
at  twenty-four  cents  \)er  pound  or  less. 
There  has  been  keen  ri\alry  between 
England  and  Germany  in  the  effort  to 
make   synthetic   rubber,  and    priority  of 

discovery  is  claimed  by  each  country.  It  was  contended  by 
Professor  Perkin  that  the  English  had  anticipated  the  Germans 
by  about  three   months.     We  quot(>  from   a   report  by  T^nited 


STNTHETIC    HVBUER    MAiiNIKIKl). 

To  be  compared  with  llic  natural  riiljbcr 
(magnincd)  Ix'low. 


also  l)e  carried  out  in  the  cold,  or  with  moderate  heat.  All 
other  proces.ses  are  very  slow,  or  involve  a  high  temperature,  or 
the  addition  of  reagents  which  affect  the  yield  and  qmility  of  the 
ruliber. 

■'In  order  to  produce  rubber  commercially  it  was  necessary, 
it  was  stated,  to  discover  a  <dieai)  source  of  isoprene.  Coal, 
petroleum,  wood,  sugar,  and  starch  were  considered.  Fiiuilly 
starch  from  grain  or  tui)ers  was  chosen  at  a  j)rice  of  li'ss  than  a. 

penny  (two  cents)  pi'r  pound,  and  it  was 
found  that  isoprene  could  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  fusel  oil,  which  is  a  b\-prod- 
uct  of  (trdinary  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  starch.  It  was  indispensable  also  to 
discover  a  cheap  way  of  making  fu.sel  oil, 
and  after  a  year  and  a  half,  it  is  claimed, 
a  process  has  been  disclosed  which  will 
enable  fusel  oil  to  be  produced  at  $170 
to  §218  per  ton.  as  against  a  normal 
Muirket  price  of  about  S()Sl  per  ton.  This 
discovcr.v  will  prove,  it  is  believed,  of 
great  imi)ortance  in  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  and  artificial  leather,  and  in 
other  industries." 

In  commenting  upon    the   new   process 
a  correspondent  of  The  Mdnchvstvr  Guar- 
ilian    gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  while  a 
cheap  and  rapid  method  has  been  discov- 
ered of  making  rubber  comparable  to  the 
natural  product,  aiul  while  it  has  answered 
every  laboratory  test,  it  has  not  so  far  been  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  enable  practical  tests  to  be  made.      The  London 
l^inics  thinks  that  Dr.  Matth(>ws  has  made  a  distinct  advanc«! 


Potatoes  and  Cereals 
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Fusel  oil 
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Liquid  fuel  for  motors  Acetone  for  cordite 


From  the  London  ' '  SpLere  ' ' 

EVOLVTION    OK    SYNTHETIC    la'BUEH. 


I      •                                    New  Synfli^NcJ^uhbe^       )t 
i.y                                   arrcfn^f^  to  ■shoiv  '/ts        K  |' 
>|ja                                   /ens}/e  proper/'res                   Kl 

States  Consul-General  John  L.  Griffiths  of  London,  printed  in 
Daxbj  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Washington): 

"In  describing  the  new  process  the  lecturer  stated  that  starch 
is  converted  into  either  of  tw^o  substances,  acetone  or  fusel  oil, 
by  fermentation.  These  substances  are  then,  by  chemical 
means,  converted  into  isoprene, 
the  raw  product  from  which  thc^ 
artificial  rubber  is  produced. 
The  isoprene  can  quickh'  be  con- 
verted  into  rubber,  owing  to 
a  discovery  made  by  Professor 
Parkin's  colleague — Dr.  Mat- 
thews—  that  metallic  sodium 
causes  the  change  to  take  place 
very  rapidly.  A  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  acetone  and  fusel  oil 
had  been  discovered  by  Profes- 
sor Fornbach,  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute, who  found  a  germ  cap- 
able of  converting  the  starch 
into  these  substances. 

"The  great  importance  of  the 
new  process  was  stated  by  the 
lecturer  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  action  is  practically 
quantitative,  and  not  seriously 
affected   by  impurities.     It  can 


Illustrations  from  "The  lUustralod  Ix^ndon  Sews." 

NATUR.VL    RUBBER      (P.\R.\)    MAOXIFIED. 

To  be  compared  wi'li  synthetic  rubber  imaKnifled)  above 


in  showing  that  from  isoprene  aiul  sodium  a  substance  can  Ix' 
made  resembling  natural  rubber,  and  that  his  standing  as  a 
chemist  is  far  too  high  to  permit  of  any  doubt  being  cast  upon 
his  interpretation  of  his  immediate  results.  But  the  London 
Financial    Tinieti   seems   to   class   Professor   Perkin's   discovery 

with  previous  attempts  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  rubber.  Calcula- 
tion of  the  cost  of  a  product  by 
means  of  laboratory  experiments 
it  Ix'lieves  to  be  necessarily  con- 
jectural. Perkin  admits  that  the 
question  is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
tho  optimistic,  believes  that  at 
least  two  years  of  experimental 
work  will  be  nec(>ssary  before  a 
manufacturing  j)lant  can  be  com- 
menced. Some  of  the  popular 
journals,  however,  are  enthusi- 
astic over  the  diseoverj'.  The 
Sphere  (London,  June  29)  sees  in 
it  a  bright  prosper;!  for  Britain. 
It  says: 
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."If  the  statements  of  Professor  Parkin  are  borne  out  by  fact 
we  can  establish  in  the  United  Kingdom  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fusel  oil  and  alcohol  on  a  large  scale.  They  will  use 
potatoes,  corn,  beet,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  and  they 
will  require  these  in  enormous  quantities.  Our  motor-cars 
may  run  on  tires  made  of  British  rubber  and  their  engines  can 
use  British-made  alcohol. 

"To  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  rubber  and  liquid 
fuel  a  new  epoch  may  thus  come  about  in  Bntish  agriculture. 
The  millions  of  acres  now  uncultivated  or  under  grass  vri]l  be 
turned  to  use,  for  the  countrj-  will 
have  to  increase  its  growth  of 
starch-producing  substances  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  present  out- 
put. In  many  parts  of  the  country 
we  may  ultimately  find  small  fac- 
tories  worked  by  alcoliol  engines 
j)roducing  fusel  oil  and  crude  in- 
dustrial alcohol  as  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  rubber  and  liquid  fuel 
factories  in  various  c<'nters,  so  to 
town  and  country  new  industiy 
and  employment  wll  be  brought." 

In  our  oAvn  country  such  a  sober 
technical  paper  as  The  Engineerituj 
Record  (New  York,  .Tub'  13)  is  not 
far  behind  this  in  its  prai.ses,  altho 
the  subject  of  its  laudation  is  the 
chemical  skill  of  the  inventors,  and 
it  acknowledges,  with  the  exi)erts 
quoted  above,  that  commercial  suc- 
cess can  hardly  yet  be  predicted. 
We  read: 

"The  result  stands  as  perhaps 
the  most  splendid  achicAement  of 
chemical  research  within  the  pres- 
ent generation.  How  much  greater 
will  bo  its  aspect  a  few  jears  hence 
no  man  can  estimate.  If  the  pro- 
cess works  out  commercialh",  as 
now  promises,  it  doubtless  will  work 
an  absolute  revolution  in  many 
branches  of  industrj-,  rendering 
available  in  quantity  and  at  a  Ioav 
price  for  a  multitude  of  uses  a  sub- 
stance which  heretofore  has  been 
of  such  increasing  rarity  as  to  shut 
it  out  from  nuni})erless  applica- 
tions. What  the  commercial  course  of  the  discovery  may  be 
it  is  impossible  to  predict.  It  may  chance  that  for  a  while,  as 
in  the  case  of  artificial  indigo,  the  synthetic?  product  will  be 
barely  aVjle  to  compete  with  the  natural  article,  but  the  work 
has  been  done  and  sooner  or  later  rubber  crudely  obtained  from 
ihc  juice  of  trees  will  se(>m  as  strange  a  tiling  as  benzol  obtained 
from  benzoic  acid. 

"The  conquest  of  the  organic  world  by  chemical  synthesis 
is  a  slow  one,  but  it  proceeds  steadily  and  with  increasing 
forces.  Substance  after  substance  yields  to  the  attack,  forced 
by  slow  laborious  siege,  not  often  pushed  to  a  conclusion 
unless  the  n<'ed  for  conquest  is  great.  In  tliis  instance  it 
has  been  sui)remely  great  and  that  the  long  siege  has  now 
ended  in  victory  is  a  thing  on  which  the  world  as  well  as  the 
investigators  may  well  be  congratulated." 

The  New  York  Sun  (July  7)  asserts  that  the  reports  of  the 
new  discovery  are  not  causing  the  big  men  in  the  rubber  and 
tin-  industries  any  .><leepless  nights.      It  says: 

"  licforc  any  such  process  can  attain  Commercial  importance 
and  can  be  reduc<'d  to  a  workable  factory  method  cultivated 
rul)ber  in  connection  with  the  wild  rul)ber  Avill  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  will  <'ause  even  th(>  (luoted  low  cost  of  the  synthetic  prod- 
uct to  look  e.\j)ensive  and  prohibitive.  Better  would  it  be  for 
l*rofessor  Perkin  to  set  out  to  manufacture  acetone  by  the  first 
j)art  of  his  fornnda,  for  acetone  is  a  <'onnnercially  imi)ortant 
(•iiemical  and  none  too  cheap  at  the  i)resent  tiihe.  To  make 
nrtifi<'ial  rubl)er  from  acetone  by  a  comj^licated  chemical  process 
wlu'ii  the  acetone  itself  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  would 
jseeiii  like  wasting  a  good  material." 
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POISONS  AS   PLANT  DEFENSES 

HAT  MANY  PLANTS  secrete,  in  root,  stem,  leaves, 
llowers,  or  fruit,  chemical  substances  capable  of  potent 
effect  on  the  bodies  of  animals  is  of  course  a  well-known 
fact.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  first  things  studied  by  the  human 
animal  in  his  upward  climb,  and  among  all  savages  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  medicinal  herbs  is    one  of  the  most 

important  assets  of  the  priestly 
class,  or  "luedicine  men."  But 
it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  ex- 
tended study  has  been  devoted  to 
the  action  of  such  plants  on  the 
lower  animals.  The  important 
discovery  has  thus  been  made  that 
such  substances,  which  are  more 
or  less  poisonous,  are  elaborated 
by  the  plant  for  the  express  pur- 
poce  of  protection  against  enemies. 
Some  of  the  earliest  investigations 
in  this  line  were  made  by  the  Ger- 
man naturalist,  E.  Stahl,  and  de- 
scribed in  his  work  on  "Plants  and 
Snails."  One  of  his  students,  W. 
Peyer,  has  just  published  the  results 
of  his  studies  under  the  title  of 
"Biologic  Investigations  of  FVotec- 
tive  Products, "  a  re\'iew  of  which 
we  find  in  the  Naturwissenschaft- 
liche  Rundschaic  (Berhn).  Peyer 
has  studied  mice  and  rabbits  in- 
stead of  snails,  which  makes  his 
results  more  important  from  the 
viewpoint  of  human  biologj-.  His 
method  was  to  offer  the  animals 
both  fresh  plants  or  parts  of  plants, 
and  similar  ones  from  which  the 
essential  chemical  compounds  had 
been  removed  bj'  rejieated  ex- 
traction with  alcohol  or  acidulated 
'  water.     In  most   instances   rabbits 

refused  to  touch  the  fresh  plants.  After  24  hours  of  hunger  the 
animals  ate  some  of  them,  but  even  then  refused  the  parts 
containing  the  most  of  the  defensive  substance. 

"With  respect  to  the  barberry,  the  animals  discriminated  be- 
tween different  parts  according  to  the  gi-eater  or  less  amount 
of  barberidin  contained.  The  bark  of  the  roots,  which  is  rich 
in  barl)eridin.  was  scorned,  the  bark  of  the  stem,  which  eon- 
tains  a  smaller  amount,  was  tasted,  and  the  leaves,  which  hold 
very   little,    were  eaten.  " 

Peyer  also  made  i)ersonal  observations  in  the  Harz  and 
extensive  inquiries  among  the  lu'rdsmen  and  forest  people  of 
that  region,  many  of  whom,  he  remarks,  are  keen  observers  of 
nature  and  possess  an  excellent  knowledge  of  plants.  Out  of 
52  alkaloidal  and  glucoside-bearing  plants  found  on  the  grazing 
grounds  4  wer(>  eaten  without  hesitation  and  14  were  swallowed 
with  other  herbagt'  under  pressure  of  haste  or  hunger.  It  was 
observed  likewise  that  most  of  these  plants  bore  scarcely  any 
trace  of  attack  l)y  chafers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  the  writer 
thinks,  that  in  the  alkaloids  and  glucosides  plants  possess  power- 
ful weai)ons  against  tlieir  enemies. 

The  experinu-nts  with  acid-bearing  plants  are  of  great  interest 
because  so  man\'  of  these  are  used  for  human  food,  in  the  form 
of  .sahuls  or  spring  \  egetables.  The  results  obtained  by  Peyer 
with  rabbits  and  acid  plants  correspond  closely  to  those  of 
Stahl  with  snails,  except  that  the  rabbits  wtTC  less  sensitive 
than  the  snaiU.     Oxalic  acid  was  the  one  principally  oliserved. 
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THE    QUESTION    OF    INTEUAEXTION. 

Cuba — "You  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Uncle  Samuel,  that  if  I  have  to  intervene 
to  save  Porto  Hieo  from  the  plague,  I  shall  make  a  better  job  of  it  tlian  you  did 
in  my  case."  —  La  Discusion  (Havana). 


tbo  Peyer  also  made  tests  with  citric  and  tartaric  acids.  Accord- 
ing to  these  tests  acids  furnish  an  excellent  means  of  protection 
to  plants,  and  observations  on  the  meadows  confirmed  this 
\iew.  Plants  containing  etherie  oils  were  likewise  avoided  by 
animals.  If  the  leaves  of  such  plants  were  bruised  so  as  to 
tear  the  oil-glands  and  then  rubbed  upon  attractive  food  or 
placed  in  contact  with  it  for  a  time  rabbits  refused  the  food 
until  the  objectionable  oil 
had  entirely  evaporated. 
To  quote  further: 

*  ■  Significant ,  also ,  is 
the  fact  that  the  oil- 
glands  are  found  in  mere 
seedlings.  Snails  to  which 
seedlings  of  eight  of  the 
common  aromatic  plants 
were  offered,  attacked  the 
tiny  plants  very  slightly 
or  not  at  all,  and  never 
when  other  food  was  to  be 
had.  But  if  the  plants 
were  extracted  with  alco- 
hol and  then  dried  they 
were  quickly  eaten. 

"On  the  pastures  Pey- 
c  and  other  observers 
found  the  oil  -  bearing 
plants  avoided  almost 
without  exception.  Such 
plants  cultivated  for  me- 
dicinal uses  he  found  to 
be  never  injured  by  either 
wild  or  grazing  animals. 

"Alany      umbelliferous 
seeds    are    poisonous    to   grain-eating    birds;    but    they    were 
greedily  devoured    after    being    extracted    with    alcohol.       In 
apothecary-shops  drugs  containing  etherial  oils  are  spared  by 
insects." 

Most  valuable  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  investigator's  experi- 
ments with  leguminous  seeds,  including  beans,  peas,  and  lentils, 
since  these  form  a  large  part  of  oiu-  daily  diet,  and  are  every- 
where recognized  as  exceptionally  nourishing,  besides  being 
moderate  in  price.  These  seeds  contain  a  chemical  substance 
whose  exact  nature  still  remains  unknown,  but  which  is  so 
poisonous  as  to  prevent  mice  and  rabbits  from  touching  them. 
This  avoidance,  the  author  notes,  is  not  due  to  the  hardness  of 
the  shells,  since  soaked  or  boiled  seeds  also  are  not  eaten.  A 
significant  circumstance,  which  housewives  and  the  great  can- 
ning factories  would  equally  do  well  to  note,  is  that  when  the  ex- 
perimenter changed  several  times  the  water  in  which  these  seeds 
were  cooked,  thus  eliminating  the  toxic  principle,  the  animals 
ate  them  immediately.  When  the  seeds  were  groimd  to  powder 
and  extracted  with  alcohol  or  ether  the  residue  was  promptly 
eaten.  A  confirmatory  experiment  was  made  by  using  the 
alcoholic  or  etherie  extract  thus  obtained  to  moisten  the  favorite 
food  of  the  animals — clover  for  the  rabbits  and  crumbs  of  zwie- 
back for  the  mice.  Food  thus  treated  they  rigidly  abstained 
from.  Further  tests  with  pure  alcohol  and  ether  proved  that 
the  deterrent  cause  did  not  proceed  from  the  liquids  themselves. 
Says  the  reviewer: 

"The  active  principle  concerned  seems  to  be  volatile,  for  on 
distilling  the  seeds  with  water  the  first  10  or  15  cubic  centimeters 
obtained  had  a  particularly  strong  repellent  action.  Similar 
distillates  of  grain  and  sunflower  seeds  did  not  prevent  the 
feeding  of  the  animals." 

Another  notable  observation  of  Peyer  was  that  many  seedling 
roots  secrete  an  acid  product.  It  was  noted  that  snails  refused 
the  roots  of  various  seedlings  unless  they  were  washed  off  with 
water.  After  half  an  hour  or  so  they  w^ere  again  refused,  pre- 
sumably  because   they  had  excreted  a  fresh   supply  of  acid. 

These  seedling  roots  included  maize,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
peas,  etc.    But  they  were  eaten  without  exception  after  soaking 


for  half  an  hour  in  a  dilute  .solution  of  soda,  or  after  boiling 
for  five  minutes.  The  snails  even  refused  to  touch  filter  ]>ai)er 
that  had  been  in  contact  with  the  seedling  roots.  Besides 
the.se  chemical  means  of  protection  Peyer  investigated  certain 
mechanical  means  of  protection.  Thus  cork-layers  and  hairy 
surfaces  are  very  deterrent  to  mamnuils  as  well  as  to  snails, 
and  a  slimy  juice  is  offensive  botli  to  snails  and  to  rodents, 

which  explains  its  useful- 
ness in  the  stalks  and 
leaves  of  various  plants 
and  in  such  seeds  as  flax, 
(luince,  etc.  He  concludes 
that  the  viscousness  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  animals. 
Lastly  Herr  Peyer  dis- 
cusses the  rapkids,  which 
are  tiny  bundles  of  needle- 
like  crj'stals  of  calcium 
oxalate  found  in  many 
plants.  He  supports  Stahl 
in  his  view,  which  had 
been  attacked,  that  these 
are  a  means  of  protec- 
tion, as  they  are  offensive 
both  to  snails  and  the 
higher  animals,  including 
men.  Their  effect  is  due 
to  their  mechanical  action 
in  penetrating  the  mucous 
membrane.  Moreover,  if 
the  plant  be  poisonous,  they  aid  the  toxic  action  by  facili- 
tating the  entrance  of  the  poi.son  into  the  tissues. — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  PLAGUE'S  COURSE  EASTWARD— The  occurrence  of 
cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  an  incident, 
thinks  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York, 
July  20),  of  tliat  malady's  eastward  progress  around  the  world. 
Says  this  paper: 

"It  seems  indisputable  that  the  bubonic  plague  is  passing 
eastward  around  the  world.  It  threatened  California  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  disease  was  avoided  only  by  the  most  radical  sort 
of  action  ))y  health  officials,  backed  up  by  the  energetic  work 
of  public-spirited  citizens  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  the 
danger  which  was  imminent  and  forceful  enough  to  compel 
people  to  fight  this  (lang(>r  in  the  only  i)ossil)le  manner.  The 
disease  has  now  succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
where  our  medical  officers  are  watching  it  carefully.  It  cannot 
be  handled  as  effectively  as  cholera  or  typhoid  f<'ver,  and  it  will 
be  suri)riziug  if  it  is  eradicated  from  Porto  Rico  much  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  even  if  the  most  stringent  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread  and  to  overcome  it  within  the  limits  where 
it  has  already  developed. 

"  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  medieval  profession  to-day  that 
the  disease  is  spread  by  rats  which  become  infected  with  it. 
Thiise  rats  in  turn  transmit  the  disease  to  the  fleas  with  which 
they  are  infested  and  the  fleas  transmit  it  to  human  V)eings.  The 
main  ])recaution  to  take  against  the  disease  is,  therefore,  the 
slaughter  of  all  rats,  particularly  along  water-fronts  where 
vessels  from  ports  subject  to  the  plague  are  moored.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  water-fronts  of  the  country  which  form  the  main  line  of 
defen.se  against  the  introduction  of  this  disease,  which  is  essen- 
tially one  of  filthiness  and  uncleanliness.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
exterminate  rats,  as  was  shown  in  the  famous  rat-killing  campaign 
in  California  a  few  years  ago,  but  if  a  bounty  is  placed  on  them, 
which  need  not  be  large,  the  cause  of  public  health  will  be  greatly 
aided. 

"The  bubonic  plague  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  diffi- 
cult di-seases  against  which  the  sanitary  official  must  contend  and 
if  it  should  once  get  a  foothold  in  some  American  cities 
where  cleanliness  is  not  particularly  noticeable  the  results  would 
be  very  serious." 
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J"ln'  lllustirttrfi  1.<<ik1(iii  News." 

PHOTOCHAPHS 


TAKEN    INSIOK    THE    CRATEH    OF    VESrVHS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IN   A  VOLCANO 

THE  STRIKIXC  VIEWS  shown  here  were  made  from 
iKitual  photographs  taken  within  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
and  originally  appeared  in  The  Illustrated  London  Neivs 
(June  8).     Says  The  News: 

"In  the  middle  of  last  month.  Prof.  A.  Malladra,  of  the 
Vesuvius  ()l)stTvat()ry,  descended  into  the  crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  to  make  scientific  e.xamination  of  it.  By  means  of  a 
.'")(K)-foo1  roi)e  the  Professor  and  another  expert,  named  Varvazze. 
descended  to  a  depth  of  :M)  feet  and  landed  on  crags  of  lava 
jutting  over  an  abyss  some  150  feet  lower.  Here  a  3o()-foot 
rope  was  fixt  and  descent  was  made  into  a  great  fissure  extending 
to  the  l)()ttoin  of  the  crater,  which  was  attained  at  a  depth  of 
!.()()()  feet.  The  explorers  placed  a  red  flag  on  the  crater  floor 
as  sign  of  their  daring;  and  remained  on  the  bottom  for  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  Professor  Malladra  made  import- 
ant observations  and  took  a  number  of  {)hotographs  illustrating 
the  volcano's  activity.  Altho,  of  course,  preeavitions  were  taken. 
Signor  Malladra  and  his  assistant  were  l)oth  in  danger,  at  times, 
from  siifl'ocating  gases.  The  temperature  varied  fi-om  90  degrees 
to  SS  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  expedition,  as  a  whole,  took  lU'arly 
nine  hours,  ami  the  results,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  likely 
to  prove  of  very  exceptional  interest.  It  will  b<'  recall(>d  that, 
since  the  great  eriii)ti()n  of  some  eleven  years  ago,  Vesuvius  has 
been  the  scene  of  landslip  after  landslip,  and  the  crater  has  so 
cliange<l  in  shai)e  that  it  is  practically  unn'cogni/,al)le  by  those 
who  knew  it  only  of  old.  The  pointed  summit,  which  was  long 
familiar,  has  been  flattened  and  rounded,  and  the  beautiful  high 
sugar-loaf  cone  formed  by  the  feathery  plume  of  smoke  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  I'nder  normal  conditions,  Vesuvius  gives 
out  only  small  (pumtities  of  steam,  together  with  sulphurous 
gases,  volcanic  ashes,  and  dust.  (Irealer  activity  brings  with 
it  great  gray  steam  clouds  and  large  blocks  and  streams  of  lava. 
Mount  Vesuvius,  which  has  been  known  as  active  since  79, 
the  year  of  the  great  eruptions  which  destroyed  Pompeii.  Iler- 
culaneum,  and  Stabite.  remains  active,  altho  it  has  had  various 
limes  of  re|)ose,  .some  of  them  ext«'nding  over  hundreds  of  years. 
It  hasnuide  history  in  ways  other  than  by  devastating.  It  is  prob- 
able, for  examph>.  that  the  Romans  and  tlu>  Latins  fought  their 
de'-isive  battle  on  its  iu)rthern  slopes  in  :{40  it.c;  while  it  became 
the  stronghold  of  Spartacus  and  his  fugitive  slaves  in  73  n.c.'" 


THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  FLIGHTS 

IXTERESTIXG  personal  recollections  of  the  Wright  brothers 
and  of  their  early  attempts  at  mechanical  flight,  ending  at 
last  in  triumphant  success,  are  contriV>uted  to  the  Aero  Club 
of  America  BuUeiin  (New  York,  July)  by  Prof.  William  Werth- 
ner  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  brothers'  old  teacher.  When  Orville 
Wright  was  in  the  Dayton  High  School  in  the  late  80*s.  Professor 
Werthner  tells  us,  he  was  a  quiet,  reserved  boy.  faithful  in  his 
work,  but  not  strikingly  difTerent  from  the  rest.  He  would  have 
l)een  forgotten  anu)ng  the  hundreds  of  yearly  newcomers  had 
not  his  sister  Kate  in  after  years  also  attended  the  school  and 
told  iier  teaelier  that  she  was  the  second  of  her  family  to  recite 
in  his  classes.  Several  years  afterward  Miss  Wright,  after  grad- 
uation from  college,  became  also  a  teacher  in  the  High  School, 
where,  from  tim(>  to  time,  .says  Professor  Werthner.  she  told 
of  C)r\ille'>  doings  and  of  his  studies  (together  with  his  older 
brother  WiUmr)  in  the  art  of  human  tiigln.    The  writer  goes  on: 

'"1  took  but  slight  interest  in  the  matter  until  one  day  she 
showed  me  sonu'  photographs  "the  boys'  had  sent  her  from 
North  Carolina,  where  on  the  sand  dunes,  near  a  place  whose 
quet>r  name  has  since  become  a  household  word.  liUty  Hawk. 
they  were  experimenting  with  gliders.  For  several  seasons  the.se 
practical  studies  were  nuide  by  the  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  and 
no  one.  sa\ f  a  few  friends,  knew  or  cared  anything  about  the 
nuitter. 

'•Occasionally  the  sister  asked  me  for  a  bit  of  help  in  translat- 
ing ditlicult  or  obscure  passages  for  her  brothers  in  current 
(iernuin  aeronautical  publications,  especially  se\  eral  by  Lilien- 
tlial.  whose  spectacular  death  had  .so  start U'd  us. 

"  In  tin-n.  1  learned  that  the  brothers  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
some  of  the  deductions  of  this  (icrman  in\  t'stigator.  and  1  shook 
my  head  rather  dubiously  at  the  thought  that  a  couple  of  appar- 
ently untrained  American  youths  should  den>-  the  doctrines  of 
a  ('.(Tiuan  scientist -but  they  maintained  that  they  wertM-ight. 
and  proeeided  to  nuike  practical  a|)plication  of  their  own 
theories. 

"l  grew  interested  in  their  schemes,  and  when  they  invited 
me  to  come  to  see  their  t>xperiini'.its  in  tlying.  I   was  more  than 
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^ager  to  learn  how  tlu-y  would  overconif  gruNity  and  sohc  the 
problem  of  the  ages.  That  they  could  glide  downhill  like 
Lilienthal  I  know  from  Miss  Kate's  accounts  and  from  the 
photoKrai)hs  which  the  one  of  them  had  taken  while  the  other 
was  in  the  air — but  to  put  a  motor  in  the  biplaiu-,  and  thus  nuike 
it  fly  just  above  the  level  ground,  or  turn  a  corner  or  rise  and 
fall  and  balance  itself  in  tlu-  uncertain  wiinl — this 
was  another  matter  entirely,  and  remained  to  be 
proved  to  the  world  of  doubting  Thomases. 

"Knowing  the  brothers'  faith  in  their  invention, 
remembering  the  years  of  patient  study  and  their 
recent  glidings  at  Kitty  Hawk,  I  tried  to  make 
myself  feel  that  I  should  see  th<>  api)aratus  fly;  but 
I  still  lacked  faith  of  the  real  kind,  and  the  stories 
of  Dsrdalus  and  of  Darius  Green  flitted  through 
my  mind  as  I  first  accompanied  Miss  Kate  to  the 
fateful  Huffman's  Prairie,  some  six  miles  east  of 
the  city,  where  the  Wrights  had  put  up  a  substan-  * 
tial  shed  to  house  their  great  white  bird,  their 
tools  and  supj)lies,  and  where  they  often  spent  the 
whole  day  when  a  knotty  mechanical  problem 
arose,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  the  short  time 
to  eat  a  cold  lunch  taken  along  from  home. 

"Here,  too,  when  there  was  any  promise  of  flight . 
\.as  always  present  the  venerable,  gi-ay-haired 
Bishop,  encouraging  his  boys  by  interest  in  their 
work  and  implicit  faith  in  the  outcome,  and  none 
was  more  heartilj'  congratulated  than  he  when 
finally  crowning  success  was  theirs. 

"As  the  inventors  Avere  still  experimenters  and 
not  demonstrators,    their   flights  were  not  adver- 
tised, and  strangers  were  never  welcome;    in   fact, 
sometimes  Wilbur  posted  me  at  the  roadway  with 
positive  instructions  to  see  that  no  one  entered  the 
field  with  a  camera,  and  to  look  closely  that  it  were  not  hidden 
under  a  coat  or  in  the  pocket;  for  they  \Wrc  not  willing  to  have 
the  unripe  nisults  of  their  studies  and  experiments   published, 
especially  through  another's  camera. 

"At  times  I  was  more  than  mere  onlooker;  I  helped  relay 
the  rail,  if  the  wind  had  shifted,  for  at  this  early  stage  the 
biplane  was  always  started  into  the  face  of  the  wind  supported 
by  a  one-wheeled  truck  on  the  rail;  at  other  times  I  helped 
balance  the  machine  on  its  truck,  while  Taylor,  their  mechan- 
ician, and  their  brother  Lorin  started  the  propellers,  and 
the  inventor  on  the  field  stood  by  to  critically  watch  how  things 
went 

"These  flights,  or  spurts  at  flying,  they  always  made  in 
turn;  and  after  every  trial  the  two  inventors,  quite  apart,  held 
long  and  confidential  consultation,  with  always  some  new  gain; 
they  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  the  moment  when  a  sus- 
tained flight  would  be  made,  for  a  machine  that  could  maintain 


and  just  kept  on.  round  and  round,  over  the  field  which,  in  the 
light  of  this  phenomenal  achievement  of  seven  years  ago,  witii 
l)r<>priety  might  now  be  called  the  'Aviators*  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
(iold.'  The  si)ectators,  I  say,  trembled  with  excitement;  but 
\Vill)ur,  self-controlh'd  by  virtue  of  his  faith  in  the  correct 
theories  he  and  OrviUe  had  worked  out,  looked  calmly  on;    he 


DISCHARGES    FROM    THE    MERCALLI    "CHIMNEY"     (ON    THE 
LEFT)    AND    ON    THE     .SOUTHWEST    WALL. 


saw  it  all  happen  as  he  knew  from  the  first  it  had  to  happen. 
And  on  this  prairie  stretch,  historic  since  those  flights  of 
190."),  the  local  memorial  committee  propo.ses  the  erection  of  two 
(ireek  columns  to  commemorate  the  first  flight  of  a  heaA'ier-than- 
air  machine.  iMr.  Torrence  Huffman  will  donate  several  acres 
of  land,  and  funds  are  forthcoming  to  finance  the  carrying  out 
of  the  uniqtie  scheme  in  the  near  future." 


A  TWO-VOICED  SINGER  —  The  tale  of  a  man  with  two 
voices,  who  can  sing  a  duet  with  himself,  is  told — not  in  a  new 
edition  of  Alice  -in  Wonderland — but  in  the  minutes  of  the 
staid  and  serious  Berlin  Laryngological  Society.  "It  was 
agreed,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  June 
22).  "that  the  phenomenon  was  absolutely  unique,"  and  doubt- 
less our  readers  will  assent.     Says  the  paper  just   named: 


t'ART  OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  WALL  OF  THE  CRATER 


itself  aloft  two  minutes  might  just  as  well  stay  there  an  hour,  if 
everything  were  as  was  intended. 

"And  so  it  did,  one  day;  the  few  spectators  were  beside  them- 
selves as  the  great  white  bird.  \s'ith  Orville  lying  on  the  lower 
plane,  lifted  itself  into  the  air,  gave  no  indication  of  dropping. 


"The  subject  was  an  opera  singer  who  had 
long  appeared  in  vaudeville  as  the  'man  with 
the  double  throat.'  His  normal  voice  was  a 
baritone  of  wide  range.  In  singing,  he  is  able 
at  will  to  accompany  himself  in  a  higher  key. 
Thus  far  diplophonia  has  been  regarded  as  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  purely  pathological  and  the 
case  in  question  is  the  first  known  exception  to 
this  generalization.  The  singer  has  been  ex- 
amined by  many  well-known  laryngologists,  but 
as  yet  no  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  double- 
voice  j)r()duction.  The  vocal  cords  redden 
during  the  act.  In  demonstrating  his  faculty  he 
sitigs  an  air  first  in  the  normal,  then  in  the 
doultle  voice.  Unfortunately,  when  the  laryngo- 
scope is  in  position  for  study  the  double  singing 
is  produced  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  artist 
would  not  permit  the  use  of  cocain.  The  pos- 
session of  the  double  voice  makes  it  easy  for 
him  to  imitate  various  instruments.  As  this 
class  of  mimetics  and  also  ventriloquists  have 
already  been  studied  profitably  with  radiography, 
the  thought  lay  near  to  use  this  diagnostic  re- 
soiu'ce  in  the  present  subject.  The  skiagram 
showed  enough  to  suggest  .  .  .  that  the  double 
voice  was  produc«>d  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  the  vocal  chords  and  epiglottis.  Others  have  suggested 
that  the  extra  voice  might  have  been  produced  with  the  soft 
palate  or  ventricular  bands.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  it  can 
be  produced  by  the  \ocal  cords  alone.  As  the  vibrations  can 
not  be  seen  their  causation  must  remain  conjectural." 
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OUR  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  A  FAILURE 


^m  High  Schools. 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools 


SMALL  PROPORTION   OF  ELEMENTARY    PUPILS  ENTERING  HIUH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

All  the  rest  leave  school  and  enter  life  with  no  real  preparation  for  it. 


THE  MOST  momentous  failure  in  our  American  life 
to-day  is  the  public  school,  declares  Ella  Frances  Lynch 
in  the  pages  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  August. 
Not  only  does  the  author  of  this  startling  statement  speak 
from  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  but  she  backs  her  argu- 
ments with  figures  supplied  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Briefly  stated,  the  situation  to  which  she  chal- 
lenges the  public's  attention  is  this:  The  whole  system  of  the 
elementary  public  school  is  de\ised  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
graduation  to  high  school,  yet  only  seven  out  of  every  one 
hundred  elementary 
.school  pupils  enter 
the  high  schools. 
The  remaining  nine- 
ty-three out  of  ev- 
ery hundred  have 
wasted  eight  years 
of  their  lives,  since 
they  emerge  from  the 

elementary  schools  "fitted  for  nothing  practical."  "The present 
idiotic  system,  which  costs  over  four  hundred  and  three  miUion 
dollars  a  year,  is  either  ^v^ongly  educating,  mal-educating,  or 
absolutely  harming  nearly  eighteen  million  children  every  year," 
asserts  Miss  Lynch,  who  goes  on  to  .say: 

"Can  you  imagine  a  more  grossly  stupid,  a  more  genuinely 
asinine  system  tenaciously  persisted  in  to  the  fearful  detriment 
of  over  seventeen  million  children  and  at  a  cost  to  you  of  over 
four  hundred  and  three  million  dollars  each  year — a  system 
that  not  only  is  absolutely  ineffective  in  its  results,  but  also 
actually  harmful  in  that  it  throws  every  year  ninety-three 
out  of  every  one  hundred  children  into  the  world  of  action 
absolutely  unfitted  for  even  the  simplest  tasks  in  life?  (^an  you 
wonder  that  we  have  so  many  inefficient  men  and  women;  that 
in  so  many  families  there  are  so  many  failures;  that  our  boys 
and  girls  can  make  so  little  money  that  in  the  one  case  they 
are  driven  into  the  saloons  from  discouragement,  and  in  the 
other  into  the  brothels  to  save  themselves  from  starvation? 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  public-school  system  is  to-day  doing, 
and  has  been  doing." 

She  admits  that  the  situation  has  been  slightly  mitigated  bj' 
sporadic  attempts  in  the  schools  to  introduce  manual  training 
for  boys  and  domestic  science  for  girls.  "But  these  attempts 
are  scattered;  they  are  not  sufFiciently  general  to  make  an 
impression."     Enlarging  on  this  point,  she  continues: 

"Yet  wherever  these  courses  have  been  introduced  hundreds 
of  pupils  have  flocked  to  them,  and  in  every  case  these  manual- 
training  and  domestic-science  courses  have  been  overcrowded. 
But  these  courses  are  again  l)eing  grafted  on;  they  do  not  form, 
as  they  should,  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  idea  of  public 
education — which  is  now  not  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  colleges, 
but  for  i)rac(ical  life  in  the  world — should  rest.  Thej'  are  made 
a  l)rancli  of  th(>  educational  tree,  whereas  they  should  be  made 
the  trunk.  This  prac^tical  idea  of  a  practical  fitting  of  our  boys 
and  girls  for  a  practical  life  should  i)ermeate  the  whole  system 
from  top  to  bottom.  Even  where  it  is  being  introduced  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  principally  in  the  high  schools,  and 
I  have  already  shown  that  only  seven  out  of  every  one  hundred 
l)oys  arid  girls  ever  reacli  the  liigh  school.  In  other  words,  not 
a  particle  of  practical  education  reaches  those  ninety-three 
boys  and  girls  who  stop  at  the  eh^mentary  school  and  who 
leave  all  school  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen." 

To  the  inefficiency  resulting  from  this  system  Miss  Lynch 
traces  most  of  our  social  evils: 

"Xo  matter  wlielher  we  go  into  tlie  question  of  the  prevailing 
marital  unliai)i)iness,  of  divorce,  of  cruelty  to  children,  of  the 
mortality  of  chihiren,  of  the  .saloon,  of  high  prices,  of  the  low 
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wages  paid  to  the  average  person,  or  of  the  social  evil,  the  root  of 
any  one  of  these  questions  can  be  traced  straight  back  to  one 
point :  inefficiency;  the  inefficient  girl  who  does  not  know  how 
to  run  her  home  or  care  for  her  baby;  the  inefficient  boy,  who, 
knowing  no  trade,  finds  it  either  hard  or  impossible  to  get 
lucrative  work  and  becomes  discouraged.  Inefficiency  is  to-day 
the  chief  curse  of  American  life,  and  it  is  because  the  public 
school  is  turning  out  thousands  of  inefficient  workers:  the  girl 
inefficient  for  the  home;   the  boy  inefficient  for  work.'' 

While  she  leaves  it  to  others  to  find  the  remedy,  she  says: 

"But  one  thing  must  come  first,  before  any  suggestions  can 

wisely  be  made  for 
the  reorganization 
of  the  public-school 
system:  the  Amer- 
ican parent  must 
fully  awaken  to  the 
truth  that  in  the 
American  public 
school  he  has  not 
something  to  glorif  j' 
or  be  proud  of,  but  a 
system  that  is  to-day  a  shame  to  America,  a  system  that  is 
antiquated,  absolutely  out  of  touch  with  the  times,  and,  there- 
fore, stupid  and  wholly  ineffective.  For  every  one  hundred 
children  it  teaches  it  fails  in  the  case  of  every  ninety-three  to 
give  the  children  what  they  should  have  and  to  which  they 
have  an  indisputable  right:  a  practical  preparation  for  their 
lives.  This  the  system,  as  at  present  conducted,  utterly  fails 
to  do,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  the  most  momentous  and  dan- 
gerous failure  in  our  American  life  to-day." 

In  an  editorial  foreword  to  Miss  Lynch's  article,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  promises  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  different 
phases  of  the  same  problem,  the  next  to  take  up  the  ease  of  the 
high  school.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  this  to  say  of  the  general 
educational  situation  in  this  country: 

"In  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States  there  are  over  nineteen 
million  children;  a  school  army  representing  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  eighteen  million 
of  these  children  are  in  the  elementary  schools.  .  .  .  The  real 
work  of  education,  therefore,  must  be  done  in  the  elementary 
grades.  For  every  seven  students  in  the  higher  schools  there 
are  ninety-three  children  in  the  lower  or  elementary  grades. 
The  i)roportion  is  amazing,  but  these  are  the  facts.  So  if  we 
wish  to  educate  the  American  children  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
go  to  the  primary  grades  to  do  it. 

"The  staggering  fact  confronts  us,  therefore,  that  ninety- 
three  out  of  every  one  hundred  children  never  get  beyond  the 
elementary  or  lower-grade  schools — that  they  leave  school  at 
about  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years!  Is  this  the  pubhc- 
school  system,  then,  that  our  forefathers  dreamed  of  when  they 
established  free  education? 

"The  public-school  system  is  intended  for  aU  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  Y(>t  there  are  to-day  in  America  over  five  mil- 
lion and.  a  half  of  jjeople  absolutely  unable  to  read  or  write. 
No,  not  all  negroes  and  foreigners — two-thirds  ar(>  negro«'s  and 
foreigners,  but  one  million  and  a  half  of  native-born  white 
Americans  can  not  read  nor  write,  and  a  much  larger  number  can 
barely  read  or  write! 

"TIktc  are  in  all  about  twenty-five  million  children  of 
school  age  in  America,  and  yet  fewer  than  twenty  millions  are 
in  school 

"Now  consider  these  amazing  facts:  In  the  country  districts 
of  our  land  children  by  the  thousands  are  quitting  school  for- 
ever before  they  learn  to  r(>ad  easily  and  readily  ordinary  Eng- 
lish, or  to  do  the  problems  in  arithmetic  arising  in  the  daily  life 
on  the  farm.  Few  learn  enough  of  tlie  history  of  their  country 
and  its  institutions  to  fit  them  for  int(>lligent  citizenship,  and 
fewer  still  have  any  adequate  introduction  to  the  great  stores  of 
literature,  or  form  the  habit  of  reading  good  books  .so  desirable  in 
a  country  whose  institutions  are  founded  on  the  idea  of  the 
intelligence  and  self-directing  power  of  the  individual." 
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*'  ^- 'HE  ADMIRABLE  CRICUTOX  of  modem  letters" 

Andrew  Lang  has  been  called,  and  the  papers  are 
unanimous  in  testifying  that  bj-  his  death  last  week 
the  field  of  literature  and  journalism  lost  a  worker  whose  tireless 
activity,  ^\^de  interests,  sound  scholarshij).  nnd  rare  charm 
were  never  enlisted  in  a  sordid 
or  unworthy  cause.  During  the 
])ast  forty  years — he  was  sixty- 
eight  when  he  died — Andrew 
Lang  has  becom<'  known  to  his 
public  as  poet,  critic,  classicist, 
historian,  folklorist,  anthropolo- 
gist, journalist,  novelist,  editor, 
teller  of  fairy  tales,  and  author- 
ity on  sports.  So  great  was  his 
l)roductivity  and  so  varied  his 
subjects  that  some  wit  was 
moved  to  suggest  that  he  was 
not  a  person,  but  a  syndicate. 
"The  charm  of  his  style  was  ir- 
resistible, while  his  capacity  for 
work  was  as  great  as  that  of 
Hazlitt.  whom  he  resembled  in 
other  ways,  the  he  was  never  in 
])ad  humor  and  never  at  odds 
with  the  world,"  remarks  the 
Xew  York  Titm.^.  The  same 
paper  frankly  confesses  that  "a 
summary  of  Mr.  Lang's  literary 
work  is  out  of  the  question." 

A  critic  has  described  him  as 
''a  scholar  without  pedantry', 
a  master  of  light  yet  polished 
Aerse,  a  profound  student  of 
folk-lore  and  anthropology,  a 
jouriialist  capable  of  all  save 
dulness."      "His  works  were   of 

such    versatility    that    they   ap-         

pealed  to  all  classes,  and  a  world- 
wide   interest    in    the  man   himself   was  awakened    by  them," 
notes  the  New  York    Tribune,  which  gives  us  the  following  in- 
teresting study  of  the  man: 

"For  'versatility'  and  'industry'  like  his  we  really  need  some 
other  epithets,  words  denoting  with  a  more  exquisite  accuracy 
the  gusto  with  which  he  kindled  to  a  thousand  themes  and  the 
ease  with  which  he  adorned  them.  If  the  precise  phrases  are 
past  finding  out  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  simple  enough,  and, 
perhaps,  more  profitable,  to  define  the  quality  in  him  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  traits.  This  was  just  a  loving  and 
humane  interest  in  life  and  letters.  There  were  things  both  of 
good  and  ill  report  which  did  not  appeal  to  him.  ?le  was  insen- 
sitive to  music.  Prol)lem  novels,  especially  when  they  emanated 
from  members  of  the  'shrieking  sisterhood.'  bored  him  to  death. 
But  still  his  sympathies  were  extraordinarily  broad,  thanks  not 
only  to  an  insatiable  curiosity,  but  to  an  incomparable  sense  of 
humor.  .  .  . 

"Lang,  who  had  heaps  of  humor,  and  no  self-conceit  at  all, 
pursued  his  labors  in  criticism,  liistory,  anthropology,  psychical 
research,  and  unnuml)ered  byways  with  the  learning  and  the 
caution  of  a  scholar  and  with  the  zest  of  a  l)oy  playing  a  game. 
The  easy,  natural  l)riUiancy  of  his  style,  and  the  playful  mood 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  bewildered  and  occasionally 
scandalized  .some  of  his  readers,  who  never  could  quite  believe 
that  a  writer  taking  himself  with  so  little  seriousness  was  worth 
taking  with  any  seriousness  at  all.  These  are  the  readers  w^ho 
have  been  waiting,  and  have  waited  in  vain,  for  a  'monumental' 
work  by  Andrew  Lang.  He  could  not  have  produced  such  a 
work  if  he  had  tried;    but  then,  he  never  tried.  .  .  . 
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"HE    WAS    NEVER    IX    BAD    HUMOR." 

Altho  he  wrote  more  than  half  a  liundrcd  books,  Andrew 
LanK  was  "novor  at  odds  with  the  world." 


"It  is  true  that  he  left  no  single  book  behind  him.  unless 
it  be  his  'Tlicocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,"  which  will  forever 
associate  his  name  with  a  masterpiece.  He  w-as  never,  in  crit- 
icism, what  Matthew  Arnold  was — a  constructive,  regenerating 
force.  Xevertheless,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  Englisli 
letters,  the  last  of  a  noble  line." 

Whatever  his  subject,  remarks  the  Xew  York  Evening  Sun, 
"he  wrote  with  the  assurance  of  a  scholar  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  anuiteur."  "But  his  mind  had  a  ten<lency  to  turn  back- 
ward rather  than'  to  the  pres«'nt 
or  toward  the  future,"  says  the 
same  paper,  adding  that  suchi> 
not  the  tendency  of  genius.  "In 
a  large  way,  his  extraordinary 
versatility  and  his  i)rolific  i)eu 
were  doubtless  a  detriment  to  his 
enduring  fame,"  believes  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Posl.  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"It  would  not  be  fair  to  say 
of  him  that  knowledge  was  his 
forte  and  omniscience  his  foible, 
but  the  witticism  about  him. 
that  Andrew  Lang  was  not  a  man 
but  a  syndicate,  is  hardly  one 
that  a  great  .scholar  would  gladly 
hear  of  himself.  Roam  broadl\- 
as  an  acquisitive  mind  may  to- 
day, the  specialization  of  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  compels 
a  certain  Beschrunkung  on  the 
l)art  of  those  who  would  displa\ 
real  mastery.  Harnack's  opinion 
is  tliat  in  1700  the  most  encydo- 
jx'dic  mind  was  that  of  Leibnitz, 
and  that  in  1800  it  was  Cioethe's. 
For  1600,  we  might  say  that  it 
was  Bacon's,  but  whom  should 
we  dare  put  forward  for  1900'/ 
Possibly,  Lord  Acton,  tho  there 
were  vast  ranges  of  knowledge — 
especially  scientific; — where  he 
seldom  browsed.  The  encyclo- 
pedic mind  has  necessarily  gone 
out  by  comparison.  Air.  Lang 
really  made  no  pretensions  to 
possessing  it.  But  he  lighted 
up  history  and  speculation  and 

life  at  many  points,  and  led  thousands  to   feel  that  he  was  a 

man  whom  it  would  be  delightful  to  know." 


TRUTH  ABOUT  A  MARK  TWAIN  EPISODE— Readers  of 
"A  Tramp  Abroad"  who  recall  the  incident  of  the  finding  of  the 
lost  sock  in  the  vast  hotel  bedroom  in  Heilsbronn  may  be  inter- 
tisted  to  compare  th<>  story  as  thus  told  with  what  really  haj)- 
pened.  In  his  instalment  of  the  Mark  Twain  biography  in  the 
August  Harper's  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  quotes  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Clemens  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell,  dated  from 
Munich,  in  which  we  are  given  the  earliest  version  of  this 
incident.     In  the  letter  the  account  runs  as  follows: 

"Last  night  I  awoke  at  three  this  morning,  and  after  raging 
to  myself  for  two  interminable  hours,  I  ga\e  it  up.  I  rose, 
assumed  a  catlike  stealthiness,  to  keep  from  waking  Livy,  and 
proceeded  to  dress  in  the  pitch  dark.  Slowly  but  surely  I  got 
on  garment  after  garment — all  down  to  one  sock;  I  had  one- 
slipper  on  and  the  other  in  mj-  hand.  ^Vell,  on  my  hands  and 
knees  I  crvpt  softly  around,  paAving  and  feeling  and  .scooping 
along  the  carpet  and  among  chair-legs,  for  that  mi.ssing  sock. 
I  kept  that  up,  and  still  kept  it  up.  and  kept  it  up.  At  first 
I  only  said  to  myself.  'Blame  that  sock.'  but  that  sooii  cea.-ed 
to  answer.  My  expletives  grew  steadily  stronger  and  stronger 
and  at  last,  when  I  found  I  was  lost,  I  had  to  sit  flat  down  on  the 
floor  and  take  hold  of  something  to  keep  from  lifting  the  roof  off 
with  the  i)rofane  explosive  that   was  trying  to  get  out  of  me. 
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1  could  see  the  dim  l)lur  of  the  window,  but  of  course  it  was  in 
the  wrong  place  and  could  give  me  no  information  as  to  where 
I  was.  But  I  had  one  comfort — I  had  not  waked  Livy;  1 
believed  I  could  find  that  sock  in  silence  if  the  night  lasted 
long  enough.  So  I  started  again  and  softly  pawed  all  over  the 
place;  and  sure  enough,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  I  laid  ray 
hand  on  the  missing  article.     1  rose  joyfully  up  and  butted  the 

wash-bowl  and  pitcher  off  the  stand,  and  simply  raised 

so  to  speak.  Livy  screamed,' then  said:  'Who  is  it?  What  is 
the  matter?'  1  said:  "There  ain't  anything  the  matter.  I'm 
hunting  for  mv  sock.'  She  said,  'Are  vou  hunting  for  it  with 
a  dub?' 

"  1  went  in  the  parlor  and  lit  the  lamp,  and  gradually  the  fury 
subsided  and  the  ridiculous  features  of  the  thing  began  to 
suggest  themselves.  So  I  lay  on  the  sofa  with  note-book  and 
pencil,  and  transferred  the  adventure  to  our  big  room  in  the 
hotel  at  Heilsbronn,  and  got  it  on  paper  a  good  deal  to  my 
satisfaction."  

$1,000,000   A  YEAR   FOR   VOICES 

WHILE  WE  .\LL  KNEW  in  a  general  way  that  the 
invention  of  the  talking-machine  had  created  a  sup- 
plementary source  of  incom(>  for  the  world's  famous 
singers,  probably  few  of  us  realized  that  the  sums  paid  by  the 
talking-machine  companies  to  these  artists  amount  to  $1,(KM).(K)() 
a  year,  and  thai  the  average  addition  from  this  source  to  the 
yearly  income  of  the  individual  star  is  about  S2o,000.  These, 
however,  are  the  figures  given  by  a  writer  in  Mnxiail  Aniirini 
(New  York),  who  also  informs  us  that  "the  greatest  money- 
maker in  the  world  from  a  talking-machine  standpoint  is  Enrico 
Caruso,"  who.se  income  from  lalking-iiuichine  records  "runs 
close  to  .S9(),0(M)  a  year,  and  lias  even  surpa.ssed  that  figure." 
I'ractically  every  great  singer  in  tlie  world  is  on  the  payroll  of 
some  phonograph  company,  the  writer  tells  us.     To  quote: 

"At  first  the  great  artists  were  loatli  to  make  records.  They 
thought  tliat  it  was  imirtistic  and  lliat  tiiey  would  be  accused 
of  being  money-<'hasers.  The  comj)anies  olTered  four  arguments 
which  induced  them  to  change  their  niiiuls.  First,  it  was 
IKjinted  out  that  by  means  of  the  talking-nuicliiue  the  .singer's 
voice  could  be  heard  by  any  one  having  money  enough  to  buy 
a  talking-machine  iind  the  record.  This  extended  the  singer's 
fatne  and  liel|)ed  to  iiiakr  it  permanent.     Second,  the  monetary 


inducement  was  made  so  attractive  that  the  offer  could  not 
well  be  resisted.  Third,  the  argument  was  made  that  records 
were  so  perfected  that  the  reproduction  would  do  the  singer 
no  injustice.  And  fourth,  it  wfas  driven  home  that  one  gifted 
by  nature  with  a  voice  of  grand  opera  caliber  should  not  sing 
to  an  audience  of  a  few  thousand  auditors  a  night,  but  should 
give  the  entire  world  an  opportunity  to  hear  that  voice." 


BERNHARDT   IN    MOTION    PICTURES 

MUCH  HAS  BEEN  HEARD  of  the  moving-picture 
machine  as  the  ignoble  but  dangerous  rival  of  legit- 
imate drama,  crowding  the  players  oflf  the  boards  and 
debasing  the  public  taste  with  its  crude  and  tawdry  substitute 
for  dramatic  art.  Its  success  in  bringing  to  stay-at-home  people 
startlingly  intimate  glimpses  of  animal  life  in  the  jungle  as  well 
as  the  authentic  ])ageantry  of  durbars  and  coronations  has 
served  to  remind  us,  it  is  true,  that  th(>  motion-picture  can 
assert  its  dominance  in  certain  fields  and  yet  give  the  artistic 
no  cause  to  grieve.  But  to  many  it  will  doubtless  be  a  surprize 
to  learn  that  no  less  an  artist  than  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  en- 
trusted her  art  to  the  films,  and  that  she  will  be  seen  this  season 
in  the  United  States  in  a  historical  i)h<)to-play.  Its  twenty-one 
scenes  are  adapt<>d  from  Amiel  Moreau's  "Queen  EHzabeth," 
a  new  drama  in  whicli  the  actri'ss  made  her  first  appearance 
and  scored  a  fresli  triumph  only  last  April.  Henry  Bridon 
gives  in  the  Jonnml  dis  Dibata  (Paris)  a  full  account  of  the 
plot,  which  is  based  on  the  tragedy  of  Elizabeth's  relations 
with  Essex.      To  quote: 

"The  first  act  is  a  historical  tableau.  On  the  night  of  August  (>, 
1.")<SS.  the  little  English  army  is  crouched  in  a  crevice  of  the 
f'lifTs.  The  scene  is  admirable.  This  niclu'  has  been  worn  by 
nature  in  the  high  chalk  bluff.  The  queen's  tent,  to  the  right, 
whips  in  the  southwest  wind  which  has  risen  toward  the  end 
of  the  night.  (5ray  clouds  .scud  across  the  sky.  The  sea  dashes 
its  gleaming  waves  against  the  rocks.  In  th(>  midst  of  the 
roaring  and  s()l)bing  of  wind  and  sea  the  words  now  of  the 
soldiers  and  then  of  the  Queen  enlighten  us  as  to  the  anguish 
of  the  hour.  An  enormous  Spanish  fleet  is  bearing  a  hostile 
army  lo  the  English  shores.  It  has  reached  Calais.  What  can 
the  little  Englisii  .squadron  do  against  it?     On  land  nothing  is 
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iiady.  Th«'  Queen  is  in  «l(>si)air.  Tlnn  a  gloriously  handsome 
young  man  with  a  maKiiilieent  failli  gives  lier  courage.  It  is 
i']ssex 

"  Lights  and  noisi-s  announce  that  the  hattle  is  joined.  The  sea 
tlirows  up  wre<-kage  hearing  both  KngHsii  and  Si)anisli  dead. 
Who  has  won?  Tlu'  (^ueen  is  frightfully  disquieted.  The  aid 
of  the  Scotch  soldiers  may  he  necessary.  .)anu>s  demands  only 
that  Elizabeth  recognize  him  as  her  successor.  .  .  .  This  is 
repugnant  to  her,  but  she  is  about  to  sign  when  the  victorious 
English  marines  arrive  in  glad  tumult. 

"Blackened  and  bare  of  breast  and  arm,  pipe  in  teeth,  but 
superb,  Drake  recounts  the  bat- 
tle. Amjd  the  general  enthusi- 
asm the  hand.some  Essex  falls 
on  his  knees,  exclaiming,  "How 
beautiful  you  are,  Madanu^,  in 
this  aureole  of  glory,  and  what 
a  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to 
shed  one's  blood  for  you.'  .  .  . 
Then  crying  '  Long  live  the 
Queen,'  he  and  Drake  bear  her 
off  in  a  litter  to  review  the 
marines.  This  young  lover  will 
remain  for  Elizabeth  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  glorious  day  of 
vn  tory. 

"A  dozen  years  elapse  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  acts. 
Autumn  reddens  the  chestnuts 
of  Richmond  Park  in  1600. 
The  Queen,  magnificently  drest, 
partakes  of  a  collation.  She 
listens  to  music,  receives  a 
petition  from  Shakespeare,  rv- 
ccives  her  dear  cousin  Seymour, 
who  has  espoused  Arabella 
Stuart.  She  deplores  the  ab- 
sence of  ETssex,  who  is  feebly 
combating  the  rebels  in  Ire- 
land. Her  confidante  is  Essex's 
cousin.  Lady  Howard.  She 
avows  her  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
stancy of  her  lover.  Suddenly 
he  is  announced.  He  has  re- 
t  urned  without  orders.  No  mat- 
ter.  The  Queen  receives  him 
with  joj'.  He  speaks  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  we  hear  with  some 
astonishment  that  he  proposes 
to  the  Queen  to  establish  home 
ndi!  The  Queen  is  not  less  sm-- 
prized  than  we.  But  she  is 
<-a'led  to  give  an  audience  else- 
where. Essex  remains  alone 
with  his  cousin,  and  we  learn 
t  hat  lhe.y  are  lovers. 

''Elizabeth  returns  suddenly.  The  culprits  .separat(>  too 
(luickly.  She  comprehends  and  dismisses  Lady  Howard.  Then 
the  storm  breaks.  Essex  confesses  and  deplores  the  fatality 
that  pursues  him.  He  tries  to  defend  his  accomplice.  This 
is  too  much.  Elizabeth,  beside  herself  with  fury,  summons 
her  court  and  accuses  Essex  of  having  made  pact  with  the 
Irish.  He  denies.  She  throws  her  glove  in  his  face.  He 
draws  his  sword,  and  the  act  is  fatal.  The  Queen  instantly 
has  him  arrested. 

"However,  we  are  not  alarmed  for  him.  At  the  moment 
when  they  met,  Elizabeth,  seeing  him  gaze  at  the  pearl  on  her 
forehead,  asks  if  he  remembers  the  ])lace  where  he  gave  it  to  her, 
and  asks  if  he  always  wears  the  ring  she  gave  him  in  exchange. 
She  has  made  oath  upon  the  Scriptures  that,  even  if  he  shoidd 
be  guilty  of  treason,  she  would  pardon  him  upon  his  sending 
her  that  ring." 

ritimately  Essex  sends  this  ring  to  the  Queen,  but  it  never 
reaches  her.  Lady  Howard,  acting  as  messenger,  is  met  by 
her  husband,  who  is  devouringly  jealous  of  Essex,  and  who 
forces  her  to  throw  it  into  the  Thames.  Afraid  to  tell  the  truth. 
Lady  Howard  allows  Ehzabeth  to  think  that  Essex  is  too  proud 
to  sue  for  pardon,  and  his  death  warrant  is  signed.  After  his 
execution  the  Queen  learns  the  truth,  orders  Lady  Howard  and 
her  husband  tortured,  and  dies  invoking  her  dead  lover. 


"SUMMER   BOOK"    MYTHS 

/'"DIMMER  was  fornu'rly  supposed  to  slacken  one's  intel- 
^^  leclual  energies  to  such  an  extent  that  only  ephemeral 
'^-^  hooks,  the  lighter  forms  of  fiction,  were  likely-  to  be  read. 
From  this  fact,  now  declared  a  mj'th,  sprang  the  phrase  "summer 
reading."  which  had  a  large  influence  upon  the  times  and  seasons 
of  the  i)ublisher's  outjjut.  A  representative  of  one  of  our  leading 
houses  recently  lold  a  Sun  wrilcr  about  some  of  these  unfound(>d 

beliefs  as  follows: 


SARAH     BERNHARDT     AS     QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

In  this,  her  newest  role,  America  will  see  her  this  season  by  grace 
of  the  moving-picture  machine. 


".V  number  of  old  established 
myths  connected  with  the  ques- 
tions of  summer  reading  have  re- 
cently been  exploded  l)y  experi- 
ences of  publishers  and  book- 
sellers. The  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  books  is  sold  in  the  fall 
and  immediately  before  Christ- 
mas does  not  mean  that  many 
are  not  read  in  summ(>r,  or  that 
summer  reading  and  bookselling 
are  of  small  importance.  Most 
people  ha\e  more  time  for  read- 
ing throughout  the  summer, 
partly  on  account  of  vacations 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  al)- 
sence  of  other  amusements,  such 
as  the  theater.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  comparative  comfort  of 
reading  over  other  occupations  in 
hot  weather. 

"Perhaps  the  most  fallacious 
myth  about  summer  reading  is 
that  people  read  principally  light 
fiction  and  for  entertainment 
oidy.  The  truth  is  that  every 
one,  when  he  is  given  the  chance, 
reads  that  which  naturally  in- 
terests him." 

Bergson's  "Creative  Evolu- 
tion," ^nd  "The  Montessori 
Method,"  a  work  on  the  pop- 
ular new^  theory  of  teaching,  are 
cited  as  good  sellers  of  the  pres- 
ent summer,  and  they  wouldn't 
be  classed  as  "books  for  the  ham- 
mock." T.he  publisher  finds  he 
needn't  be  so  careful  to  bit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  for  people's 
memories  are  lasting  enough  to 

hold    for    them  the  name   of  an  already  published  book    that 

strikes  them  as  readable.     Thus: 

"The  secoiul  myth  which  has  had  nmch  currency  among  pub- 
lishers is  that  it  is  necessary  to  publish  books  late  in  the  spring 
or  early  in  the  summer  in  order  to  catch  the  demand  from  vaca- 
tion readers.  We  believe  that  every  one  treasures  up  the  names 
of  a  few  books  which  ha\'e  caught  his  attention  in  months  pre- 
vious, and  purchases  them  when  he  has  the  opportimity  to  read 
them.  Our  exjierience  reenforces  this  belief.  Most  of  our  im- 
portant books  were  published  early  in  the  spring,  yet  their  sales 
ha^e  constantly  increased.  There  was  a  noticeable  jump  in  the 
number  of  copies  of  "Stover  at  Yah''  ordered  immediately  after 
the  college  commencements.  "To  M.  L.  G.'  is  also  selling  as 
well  now  as  during  the  early  si)ring. 

"Several  years  ago  publishers  u.sed  to  reserve  most  of  their 
important  books  to  be  issued  in  the  fall;  but  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  books  which 
make  sensations  in  the  spring  to  grow  steadily  in  j)opularity, 
and  to  be  among  the  most  prominent  books  throughout  the 
year.  "Queed."  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  last 
year,  is  a  case  in  point.  Edna  Ferber's  'Dawn  O'Hara'  .sold 
even  better  last  fall  than  it  did  when  published  in  the  spring. 
Susan  (ilaspell's  'The  (ilory  of  the  Conquered.'  published 
in  the  spring  of  1900.  steadil.v  increased  in  popularity  not 
only  through  the  autumn,  but  throughout  the  entire  year 
following." 


POLITICS  FROM    PULPITS 

WHETHER  the  clergy  and  the  editors  of  religious 
papers  should  avoid,  in  pulpit  and  e(iitorial,  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  issues  appears  to  be  a  particularly 
vexatious  question  in  this  season,  when  th<'  temptations  are  so 
alluring.  A  goodly  number  of  the  rehgious  journalists  are  frank 
to  express  delight  at  seeing  a  minister's  son  among  the  nomi- 
nees; and  some  are  even  saj'ing  in  as  many  words,  ''Vote  for 
AVilson!"  Other  editors  exclaim  in  horror  at  such  a  course. 
Thf  Chriatian  Instructor  (Philadelphia,  United  Presbyterian)  is 
sure  that  "it  is  no  part  of  the  mission  of  men  of  the  cloth  to 
influence  people  politically.  It  is  theirs  to  point  out  and  rebuke 
open  and  public  sin,  but  not  to  persuade  people  to  favor  one 
man  and  oppose  another."  The  Contitu-nt  (Chicago,  F^resbj'- 
terian)  has  differing  \iews,  l)ut  just  as  decided: 

"It  is  high  time  to  have  done  with  mawkish  folly  about  dam- 
age to  the  sacredness  of  the  high  calling  of  the  gospel  ministry-. 
Elijah  had  a  reasonably  high  call,  and  he  did  not  defile  its  sacred- 
ness by  his  high-handed  war  against  a  profligate  cowrt  and  the 
debauched  pohties  of  his  time.'  Is  that  illustration  from  a 
source  too  remote  in  time  to  be  of  vital  interest?  Take  one 
from  our  own  day.  II(>nry  Ward  Beecher  "and  George  B. 
Cheever  had  a  high  call  of  God  to  a  gospel  work  which  they 
honored  with  their  rare  gifts.  But  no  false  .sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  their  call  kept  them  from  waging  fierce  war  with  all  the 
ardor  of  their  lives  against  the  giant  political  iniquities  rooted 
in  African  slavery  in  America.  Such  an  exhibition  as  has  been 
made  of  political  methods  by  the  months  just  passed  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  cultured,  educated  Christian  people.  We  may  care  nothing 
for  men  or  parties;  we  do  care  for  national  honor.  The  need  for 
a  prophet-voice  has  come  once  more.  The  United  States  needs 
an  Amos  and  a  Jeremiah  Avho  will  cry  out  for  clean  politics,  for 
iWiu-partizan  government,  for  officers  who  can  and  will  sink 
personality  and  personal  ambitions  out  of  sight,  and  look  and 
■work  only  for  the  public  weal.  Who  can  cry  out  so  effectively 
as  the  Christian  minister?  What  agency  can  sound  so  clear  a 
note  as  the  rehgious  paper?  The  hour  has  stisuck  wh^ii .  the 
Church  should  begin  to  stand  for  the  principles  which  the 
Founder  of  the  Church  preached.  Roscoe  Conkling  sneered  at 
'Sunday-school  politics,'  but  the  time  for  sneering  has  gone  for- 
ever and  ever  by.  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  Sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people.  And  the  religious  man  or  the  religious 
paper  which  holds  its  peace  in  the  crisis  to  which  political 
iniquity  has  brought  us  will  be  recreant  to  the  highest  duty  of 
the  times." 

Nearly  all  the  editors  are  agreed,  at  least,  that  we  live  in  times 
that  bitterly  vex  the  editorial  or  clerical  conscience.  Says 
The  Congregnlionalist  (Boston): 

"All  the  wi-sdom  and  all  the  grace  of  our  citizenship  is  needed 
to  guide  our  great  Republic  aright.  We  must  not  forget  our 
personal  responsibility.  Our  duty  should  be  plain — to  choose 
the  nominees  and  the  party  tliat  come  nearest  to  our  ideals,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  fair  play,  to  secure  good  government 
from  tlie  c'hann(>ls  we  have  chosen.  The  two  chief  errors  that 
threat  en  are  blin<i,  intolerant  i)artizan.ship  and  refusal  to  exer- 
oi.se  the  right  and  duty  of  suffrage.  Politics  become  corrupt  and 
offices  are  occupied  by  mrn  unscrupulous  and  bad  when  good 
lutMi  keej)  out  of  politics  and  k(>('|)  away  from  the  polls.  The  call 
to  the  Christian  to-day  is  to  go  into  politics,  and,  when  men  and 
m«>asures  |)ropos(Kl  for  his  sutTrage  fail  to  come  up  to  his  ideals,  to 
vote  for  tho.se  who  seem  to  him  most  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of 
righteousness." 

Tlif  minister's  dilemma  in  tliese  circumstances  is  told  by  The 
Ckristian  Centiiri/  ((^hicago,  Cliristian): 

'■  If  lie  rebukes  the  wicke<iiicss  of  politics,  some  one  will  charge 
hiui  with  i)eing  a  partizau,  and  with  .selfish  motives  desiring  the 
«lef»'at  of  'our  party.'  Reason  flees  when  the  party  is  in  danger. 
The  i)rcach(>r  may  distinguisii  between  the  c()rrui)tioii  in  the 
parly  and  the  wi.se  stat(>snuinship  of  which  it  may  boast,  but  tiie 
average  hearer  can  imderstand  nt)thing  but  the  assaults  on  the 


fabric  of  the  party  wherein  he  was  born.  'I'he  poUticians  have 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  the  people  with  the  theory  that  politi- 
cal sin  was  different  from  all  other,  that  it  must  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  pulpit,  that  to  mention  was  only  to  degrade  the 
sacred  desk.  Hence,  one  of  the  corrective  agencies  of  Christen- 
dom was  as  effectually  silenced  as  tho  it  were  in  the  heart  of 
Cathay.  We  are  making  some  progress  in  correcting  these  im- 
pressions, but  we  move  slowly.  Political  sins  are  popular  and 
profitable;  they  become  defiant  tmder  fire,  and  fight  with  skill 
and  Aalor." 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati,  Methodist)  thinks 
"it  is  obvious  that  to-day  there  is  great  confusion  and  ahnost 
chaos  in  the  political  outlook,  and  in  the  platforms  and  poUcies 
of  old-time  and  new-time  parties."  The  Advocate's  advice  to 
religious  journalism  is: 

"It  must  not  throw  its  weight  in  a  partizan  fashion  to  Re- 
publican, Democratic,  PopuUst,  SociaUst,  or  Prohibition  organi- 
zations, but  debate  the  issues  between  them  aU  upon  an  ethical 
plane  which  shall  ignore  the  minor  differences  and  include  onh- 
the  great  principles  of  patriotism  and  righteousness,  upon  which 
all  may  be  supposed  to  be  united.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  thing 
which  ministers  and  the  editors  of  religious  papers  can  do  in  such 
a  situation,  and  that  is  to  exhort  one  and  all  to  consider  seriously 
and  prayerfully  what  dutj'  demands  of  Christian  patriots." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  POPULATION  OF  INDIA 
DOUBLED  IN   THIRTY  YEARS 

THE  MOST  outstanding  fact  revealed  by  the*  1911  cen- 
sus of  India,  whose  advance  figures  have  recently  been 
published,  is  the  phenomenal  rate  at  which  Christianity 
has  grown  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  fix'st  decade  of  the  present 
century.  Basing  its  remarks  on  the  official  statistics,  the 
Rangoon  Gazelle  (Rangoon,  Burma)  forcefully  brings  out  the 
marvelous  advance  made  by  the  native  Christian  population: 

"In  1881  the  Christians  numbered  1,862,634;  in  1891, 
'2,284,380;  in  1901,  2,923,241;  and  now,  in  1911,  they  have  at- 
tained the  total  of  3,876,196,  of  whom  only  a  very  small  number, 
probably  not  10  per  cent.,  are  European  or  Eurasian.  What- 
ever allowances  must  be  made  in  calculating  the  significance  of 
this  total,  the  fact  remains  and  is  a  legitimate  matter  for  grati- 
fication, that  the  increase  is  real  and  important." 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  growth  is  thus  noted: 

"It  is  of  interest  that  in  the  Native  States  (governed  by  native 
rulers]  the  increase  has  relatively  been  much  greater  than  in 
British-India  proper:  in  the  former,  with  some  seventy-one 
millions  of  people,  the  increa.se  is  365,000,  and  in  the  latter,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  only  588,000." 

As  to  the  geographi(;al  distribution  of  native  Christians  in 
India,  this  writer  says: 

"The  majority  of  Christians  remain  in  South  India,  which  has 
more  than  two  and  a  third  millions,  and  in  which  conversion  is 
rendered  more  easy  partly  by  the  fact  of  Brahminical  tolerance, 
but  chiefly  l)ecause  in  South  India  Christian  colonies  have 
existed  since  the  fourth  century  a.v>.,  and  probably  earlier,  and 
Christianity  has  dee|)ly  imprest  itself  upon  the  native  faith,  as 
seen  in  the  worship  of  the  god  Shiva,  and  the  philosophical  .sys- 
tems of  the  south  which  accej)!,  unlike  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
Saukaracharya.  th(>  reality  of  man,  of  (Jod,  and  of  the  universe, 
and  the  belief  in  salvation  by  faith.  But  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
United  Provinces  (in  Northern  India),  also,  the  figures  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  and  there  are  now  almost 
38().(KK)  i)ersoi\s  who  profess  \hv  Christian  faith." 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  growth  of  the  East- 
Indian  Christians  is  the  fact  that  the  other  principal  religious 
faiths  have  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  Hindustan. 
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19f? 


1911 

Increase 

about 

3,87(>.199 

32% 

10,670.000 

12% 

66,623.412 

6% 

217.586,920 

5% 

This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  compiled  from  figures 
officially  issued~by  the  Census  Commissioner: 

1901 

Christians 2.923.241 

Buddhists 9,476,759 

Mohammedans.  .  62.458.077 
Hindus* 207,147.026 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  1,G08,(X)0  people  living  on  the  confines 
of  Western  India,  nearly  all  of  whom  profess  Mohammedanism, 
are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  for  Mohammedans  for  1911, 
as  the  census  does  not  specify  their  religion  or  tabulate  them 
under  the  head  of  Moslems,  it  will  be  only  fair  to  consider  the 
number  of  Followers  of  the  Prophet  in  that  year  to  be  67,691,412. 
Hut  even  when  these  people  are  included  in  the  figures  for  Mo- 
hammedans in  1911,  the  percen- 
tage of  increase  rises  barely  to 
7  instead  of  6  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  the  population 
as  a  whole  has  been  compara- 
tively little,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table,  compiled  from 
official  statistics: 


cessions  to  the  needs  and  tast<s  of  jjatrons,  but  really  the  out- 
growth of  business  rivalries." 


W; 


1911 

1901 

Increase . 


315,132,537 

294,361,0.56 

20,771.481 


When  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  fact  that  a  larger 
area  was  included  in  the  last 
census  than  in  1901,  and  1,731,- 
116  (the  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  territory  added  in  the 
new  census)  is  therefore  to  be 
deducted  from  the  figures  show- 
ing increase  of  population,  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation works  out  to  be  6.4. 


HOW   NEW   YORK'S  SUBWAYS   AFFECT 
HER  CHURCHES 

''" ITH  THE  APPROVAL,  by  the  court  of  last  resort 

in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  of  the  terms  of  the  subwa\' 
contractors  with  New  York  City,  there  has  come 
the  final  blow  to  church  conditions  on  Manhattan  Island,  and 
especially  to  Protestant  church  conditions."  This  surprizing 
statement  is  made  by  the  New  York  Christian  ItdeUiqcitvcr 
(Reformed  (^hurch),  and  the  implication  seems  to  be  that  with 

the  increase  of  real  estate  value* 
resulting  from  further  subway 
construction  only  the  richest 
churches  can  afford  to  keep  pos- 
session of  their  city  properly. 
"Immediately  .^4,500,000  wort  1 1 
of  Protestant  church  property  is. 
offered  for  sale,"  we  read,  "and 
it  is  known  that  churches  to  the 
\alue  of  $20,000,000  at  least 
will  l)e  forced  upon  the  market 
within  the  next  year."  The  fn- 
Ulligencer  goes  on  to  say: 


jitiL'r  n\  NA'i'ivi^  cjua.s'riA.N.^. 


RAILWAY  BARS  DISAP- 
PEARING— In  April  we  printed 
the  statement  of  a  prominent 
railroad  official  that  the  increas- 
ing sale  of  liquor  on  trains  had  practically  transformed  the  dining- 
cars  into  bar-rooms.  Last  week  the  press  contained  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  Pennsylvania,  has  stopt  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants on  its  trains  east  of  Pittsburg.  "It  is  believed,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "that  the  action  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  may  be  the  forerunner  of  the  entire  abolition 
of  liquor  from  trains  in  this  State."  The  Lackawanna  Raih-oad 
has  adopted  a  similar  rule,  and  both  these  roads  are  only  dupli- 
cating the  action  of  other  lines  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  temperance  and  religious  papers  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
comment  on  this  new  victory  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  but  a 
glance  at  the  daily  press  shows  that  there  it  has  caused  the  dip- 
ping of  more  than  one  editorial  pen.  The  New  York  World 
thinks  its  importance  as  a  reform  is  negligible,  and  remarks  that 
"it  does,  however,  involve  a  constructive  restriction  of  personal 
liberty."  But  The  Times,  referring  to  the  way  this  change  has 
been  received  on  lines  where  State  laws  or  other  compelling 
forces  have  already  brought  it  about,  says: 

"Apparently  nobody  has  suffered  from  the  change  severely 
enough  to  be  led  into  making  audible  and  articulate  protest. 
Of  course,  when  there  is  a  bar  on  a  train  there  will  be  passengers 
who  will  mitigate  the  tedium  of  their  journey  by  patronizing  it 
with  more  or  less  frequency;  but  for  this  privilege  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  real,  or  at  least  no  strong,  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  traveling  public.  The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of 
many  another  of  the  luxuries  and  facilities  provided  by  trans- 
portation companies  on  land  and  sea.     They  are  nominally  con- 


rhis  churcli  stands  in  Clarkabad.  a  native  Christian  village  in 

the  Punjab. 


"Building  new  subways  will 
he  begun  in  earnest  in  the  early 
fall,  and  a  system  such  as  the- 
world  never  saw  before,  both  in 
length  of  miles  and  cost  in 
money,  will  result.  The  effect 
is,  as  all  agree,  to  change  Man- 
hattan Lsland  from  New  York's 
local  use,  and  to  turn  it  over 
wholly  to  the  use  of  the  world. 
Such  a  change  means  a  complete 
change  in  population,  and  with 
that  change  comes,  it  seems,  the 
necessity  for  Avholesale  removal 
of  churches  from  the  island,  or 
else,  as  is  possible  in  compara- 
tively few  instances,  liberal  endowments  that  will  insure  jier- 
manency  in  present  locations. 

"Churches  offered  for  .sale  include  two  Methodist,  om-  of 
them  large  and  prosperous  ten  years  ago;  the  Orthodox  Friend 
in  Gramercy  Park;  three  Baptist,  only  one  of  which  will  rebuild 
in  Manhattan;  one  Reformed  (the  South  Reformed  Church), 
and  it  is  among  the  largest  of  all;  one  Lutheran  that  happens 
to  suffer  more  than  others  because  in  the  theater  district;  and 
one  Unitarian,  made  famous  by  the  ministry  of  Henry  \W 
Bellows  and  the  organization  within  its  walls  of  one  of  the  great 
sanitary  commis.sions  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Churches  that 
will  soon  be  forced  upon  the  market  include  also  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal,  altho  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  strong  efforts  will 
be  made  toward  endowment  yet  to  be  raised. 

"There  are  under  construction  on  Manhattan  Lsland  at  the 
moment  new  churches,  halls,  and  buildings  erected  for  religious 
purposes,  all  under  Protestant  control,  to  the  value  of  .?0,.")()0,0()0. 
and  other  projects  are  talked  of  that  will  take  as  much  more. 
These  are  chiefly  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal.  The  conclusion 
is,  not  that  Protestantism  in  New  York  is  failing,  but  that  there 
has  begun  in  this  city  the  most  stup<'ndous  readjustment  of 
ecclesiastical  forces  that  any  city  in  the  world  ever  entered 
upon.  Final  decision  of  legal  points  affecting  subway  contracts 
has  brought  the  movement  to  a  head  in  short  order,  and  these 
early  announcements  of  sales  are  the  result. 

"It  should,  however,  be  fully  understood  that  while  th«;a 
changes  are  inevitable  and  may  be  progressive,  yet  they  do  not 
signify  the  abandonment  of  even  Manhattan  Island  by  the 
forces  of  Protestantism..  Rather  is  it  to  be  viewed  as  a  rearrange- 
ment of  these;  forces,  that  they  may  better  meet  and  grajjple 
with  the  new  and  startling  conditions  that  confront  them. 
New  York  City  will  not  only  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  recently" 
been  called,  the  'greatest  center  of  influence  in  the  Protestant 
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world.'  but  will  exert  that  spiritual  power  in  an  ever-iaereasiiifr 
deKi't't*  as  its  world  power  iu  every  direction  increases.  Ami 
the  organized  Protestantism  of  this  world  center,  tho  chany:int; 
perhai)s  its  form  and  methods,  will  remain  a  dynamic  force 
througrhout  the  world  thought  of  the  ooinins:  apes." 


ABOLISHING   HELL-FIRE   BY  VOTE 

THE  OLD-TIME  IDEA  of  a  red-hot  material  hell  of 
real  fire  and  brimstone  was  fjravely  and  formally  repudi- 
ated by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  International  Bible 
Students'  A.ssoeiation,  in  r<>cent  convention  at  Washington; 
and  since  the  Association  introduced  its  resolution  with  the 
declaration  that  "almost  invariably  ministers  of  the  various 
evangelical  denominations  i)ri\ately  admit  that  the  Bible  does 
not  teach,  and  that  personally  they  do  not  believe,  the  hell-fire 
theory,"  the  subject  has  come  in  for  .some  interesting  discussion 
in  tile  religious  press,  while  the  lay  papers  have  contributed 
by  inUrviewing  the  clergy.  The  Bible  Students  who  so 
successfully  revived  this  time-honored  top'u-  are  followers  of 
"Pastor"  Russell,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  teaches  that 
the  wicked  will  not  be  tortured,  but  annihilated.  Here  is  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  four  thousand  delegates: 

"We  do  not  find  the  Bible  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  literal 
'hell-fire'  or  place  of  fire  and  brimstone  for  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  but  secular  history  of  the  formation  of  the  creeds 
of  the  Middle  Ages  reveals  the  fact  that  for  various  reasons, 
either  wisely  or  unwisely,  the  doctrine  of  torment  in  hell-fire" 
was  added  to  the  gospel  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  the  Twehe 
Apostles,  necessitating  many  ridiculous  interpretations  of  the 
Lord's  parables." 

Then  follows  an  appeal  "to  every  minister  in  the  United 
States"  to  make  known  his  position  on  this  question.  But  from 
even  farther  afield  comes  the  response,  a  London  dispatch  to 
the  Kansas  City  Star  quoting  Canon  Hensley  Henson  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  leading  divine  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
saying:  "You  can't  get  any  public  interest  about  such  a  matter 
here.  People  would  say  you  were  'fiogging  a  dead  horse.'  " 
As  representing  the  non-conformist  i)oint  of  view,  the  same 
correspondent  quotes  the  Rvv.  R.  J.  Campbell  of  the  City 
Temple,  London: 

"This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  v<'ry  belated  pronouncement. 
I  don't  know  any  clergyman  here  who  believes  in  eternal  punish- 
ment; nor  do  I  think  any  educated  clergyman  has  done  so  for 
many  years." 

After  interviewinga  number  of  leadingSt.  Louis  clergymen  of 
different  denominations,  the  St.  Louis  I'ost-Dispatch  was  able  to 
report  some  interesting  comments.  According  to  the  Rev.  Jo- 
sephus  Stephan,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  mod- 
ern conception  of  eternal  punishment  is  spiritual,  not  physical. 
"The  literal  hell-fire  would  be  tame  in  comi)arison  to  the  spiritual 
hell-lire,  which  earthly  language  and  experience  have  no  adequate 
terms  to  describe."  A  similar  view  was  exprest  by  the  Rex. 
Arthur  L.  Odell,  Presbyterian,  who  "does  not  know  any  Presby- 
terian minister  who  belie\es  or  preaches"  the  literal  hell  of  fire 
and  brinvstone.  The  i)ronounc<>ment  by  the  Bible  Students 
"was  superfluous,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  carry  weight." 
thinks  the  New  York  Christian  Herald  (Undenominational), 
w  hii'h  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  ne(>d  comment  that  there  are 
many  evils  committed  in  this  life  thai  can  not  be  redressed  here, 
and  in  all  ages  t!;"  simi)le  sense  of  justic*',  human  or  divine, 
has  pointed  to  a  state  of  retribution  hereafter.  As  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  state,  however,  we  ktu)w  little,  aiul  speculation 
does  not  lielp  us." 

'/'/((  Universalixl  Leader  (Boston  and  Chicago)  approves  tlu> 
re.solutioii  passed  by  the  International  Bible  Students'  Associa- 
Uon,  while  at  the  .same  time  it  takes  exception  to  an<ith»>r 
doctrine  of  that  organization: 


"To  the  members  of  the  Universalist  C^hurch  who  have  been 
in  the  struggle  which  has  ultimately  freed  the  Chi-istian  Church 
of  the  incubus  of  this  unholy  dogma,  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
natioTial  Bible  Students'  Association  will  be  received  with 
plea.sure  as  a  step  in  religious  progress,  but  only  a  step,  for  it 
should  t)e  understood  that  this  As.sociation  does  not  .stand  for 
the  full  vision  of  our  Church.  It  has  made  a  tfemeudous  fight 
against  the  dogma  of  the  eternal  fires  of  hell,  not  becau.se  it 
believes  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  (iod  and  (loodne.ss  in  every 
human  soul,  but  because  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  say  that 
annihilation  is  better  and  more  nearly  the  truth  than  everlasting 
suffering:  and  in  this  it  shows  its  recognition  of  both  ♦he  human 
and  the  Divine  spirit  in  a  degree;  it  lifts  the  shadow  of  useless 
and  enduring  suffering,  by  taking  aw-ay  from  the  souls  the  p>ower 
to  suft'er.  by  destroying  them;  they  "put  the  miserable  wretches 
out  of  their  misery,  as  any  decent  man  would  put  a  dog  out  of 
its  misery  when  hopelessly  afflicted.' 

"But  how  utterly  inadequate  is  such  a  conception  of  God 
and  his  purpo.se  with  his  children!  How  far  short  this  falls  of 
the  vision  of  an  adequate  God,  whose  successful  purpose  insures 
the  winning  and  the  saving  of  every  human  soul  to  righteousness 
and  to  him.  Most  heartilv  do  we  join  with  our  brethren  in 
helj)ing  to  put  out  the  fires  of  a  cruel  and  senseless  hell,  l)Ut 
going  farther,  we  invite  them  all  to  join  with  us  under  the 
banner  of  a  successful  God  who  will  not  have  one  soul  'to  be 
destroyed  or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void  when  he  hath  made 
the  pile  complete.'  " 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Phelan,  editor  of  The  Weslvnt  Watchyiian 
(Catholic),  points  to  the  article  on  hell  in  the  "Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia." In  this  article,  wTitten  by  a  priest,  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn: 

"No  cogent  reason  has  been  advanced  for  accepting  a  meta- 
l)horical  interpretation  in  preference  to  the  most  natural  meaning 
of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Hence  theologians  generally  accept 
the  opinion  that  hell  is  really  within  the  earth.  The  Church 
has  decided  nothing  on  this  subject;  hence  we  may  say  that 
hell  is  a  definite  place,  but  where  it  is,  we  do  not  know.  St. 
Chrysostom  reminds  us:  'We  must  not  ask  where  hell  is,  but 
how^  we  are  to  escape  it.' 

"Holy  Writ  is  quite  explicit  in  teaching  the  eternity  of  the 
pains  of  hell.  The  torments  of  the  damned  shall  be  forever 
and  ever.  .  .  .  God  says  of  the  damned,  'Their  worm  shall 
not  die,  and  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched.'  According  to 
the  greater  number  of  theologians,  the  term  fire  denotes  a 
material  fire,  and  so  a  real  fire.  We  hold  to  this  teaching  as 
absolutely  true  and  coiTect.  However,  we  must  not  foi^et  two 
things:  From  Catharinas  (died  1553)  to  our  times  there  have 
never  been  wanting  theologians  who  interpret  the  scriptural 
term  fire  metaphorically,  as  denoting  an  incorporeal  lire;  and, 
second,  thus  far  the  Church  has  not  censured  their  opinion. " 

We  find  The  Catholic  Unirerse  (Cleveland)  interpreting  the 
action  of  the  International  Bible  Students'  Association  as  a 
move  "to  attract  people  into  the  Protestant  churches."  "These 
eminent  gentlemen  unanimously  agreed  that  the  further  e.xist- 
(>nce  of  hell  was  a  menace  to  the  filling  of  their  pews,  and 
therefore  did  away  with  the  obstacle."    But — 

"Hell  will  not  be  abolished  by  the  resolution  of  these  Bible 
Students.  Nor  will  their  futile  attempt  to  desti^oy  hell  by 
resolution  fill  their  meeting-houses.  It  will  only  disgust  those 
outside  them  now  and  drive  others  away,  for  without  the  fear 
of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  reward,  there  is  nothing  in 
Christian  doctrine,  and.  if  there  be  nothing  left  in  Christian 
doctrine,  it  is  far  ea.sier  to  abandon  the  pretense  of  religion. 

"So  far  as  they  affect  the  situation,  the  Bible  Students  have 
not  made  tlH>  slightest  impression  upon  hell,  but  they  have 
l)retty  effectually  abolished  themselves  as  far  as  a  reputation 
for  anything  but  heresy,  and  all  its  kindred  abominations,  is 
conct'rned." 

In  similar  vein  comments  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Union  and 
Tiine.s: 

"The  little  crowd  of  creatures,  assembled  at  Washington, 
might  as  well  attempt  to  eclipse  the  summer  sun  with  their 
hands  as  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  great  God  who  built  black 
hell  for  his  (iuemies  for  the  same  reason  that  he  reared  heaven's 

gloi'ies  for  his  frii'nds." 
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Men — Here   Is    the    Remedy 
and  200,000  Have  Proved  It 


The  Day  of 
No-Rim-Cut    Tires 

In  tliese  days  it's  folly  to  bin- 
tires  which  rim-cut. 

Rini-ciitting  occurs  on  23  percent 
of  the  old-type,  hooked-base  tires. 
That  is  shown  by  statistics,  covering- 
thousands  of  ruined  clincher  tires. 

Those  tires  may  rim -cut  when 
only  partly  deflated.  Wiien  atire  is 
punctured  and  run  flat,  rim-cutting 
may  instantly  wreck  it.  And  rim- 
cut  tires  can't  be  repaired. 

Our  patent  tires — No-Rim-Cut 
tires — -wipe  out  this  loss  entirely. 
In  all  our  experience,  not  one 
has  ever  rim-cut. 

10  Per  Cent  Oversize 
Saves  25  Per  Cent 

This  is  also  the  day  of  the  over- 
size tire.  Men  are  learning  tltat 
added  size  means  a  vast  economy. 

So  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  made 
10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 
That  means  10  per  cent  more  air 
— 10  per  cent  added  carrying  ca- 
pacity. 

It  takes  care  of  the  extras  yon 
add  to  a  car.  It  saves  the  blow- 
outs due  to  overloading. 

That  10  per  cent  oversize, 
under  average  conditions,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Maximum  Mileage 

For  tires  that  wear  out  too  quick- 
Iv,  the  remedv  is  this: 


Accept  nobody's  claims  for  max- 
imum mileage,  based  on  mere  as- 
sumption. The  guesses  of  experts 
are  usually  wrong. 

Years  ago,  to  get  actual  compa- 
rfsons,  we  built  a  tire  testing  ma- 
chine. There  we  wear  out  four 
tires  at  a  time,  under  actual  road 
conditions.  And  we  nieter  the 
mileage  on  each. 


Tims  we  have  compared  some 
240  formulas  and  fabrics.  There 
we  have  proved  out  every  method 
of  wrapping  and  vulcanizing. 
There  we  have  compared  rival 
tires  with  our  own. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  as  made  to- 
day, are  the  final  result  of  those 
years  of  comparison.  They  rep- 
resent the  best  men  know  about 
wear-resisting  tires. 


The  final  proof  is  this:  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  af- 
ter 13  years,  outsell  all  other  tires. 

After  some  200,000  separate  users  have 
tested  out  these  tires. 

Today's  demand  compels  an  output  of  100,- 
000  tires  monthly.  That's  twelve  times  larger 
than  three  years  ago. 

That  tells  the  verdict  of  the  highest  tribunal 
— the  men  who  buy  these  tires. 


GoODi^TAR 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim- Cut   Tires 

10%  Oversize 


They  have  proved  themselves 
by  metered  mileage  the  best 
tires  ever  built. 

We  Control  Them 

Now  other  makers  offer  liook- 
less  tires,  to  meet  this  competition. 
But  we  control  by  patents  the  only 
way  to  make  a  satisfactory  tire  of 
this  type. 

Our  Tire  Book  makes  this  fact 
so  dear  that  no  man  can  doubt  it. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  new-type 
tires  are  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires.  And  the  demand  for  these 
tires  is  twelve  times  larger  than 
three  years  ago. 

Made  at  a   Profit 
of  854  Per  Cent 

Last  year  our  profits  on  No-Riin- 
C'ut  tires  was  S)4  per  cent. 

*  We  mention  this  fact  because 
of  present  discussion  about  the  high 
jirofits  on  tires. 

We  are  the  largest  tire  makers, 
with  the  most  modern  equipment. 
So  none  can  make  good  tires 
cheaper. 

We  put  into  these  tires— into 
special  features,  materials  and  o\'er- 
size — all  that  we  get,  save  8'.j  per 
cent. 

Soon  or  late,  you  are  bound  to 
join  the  host  of  motorists  who  use 
these  tires. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book  based 
on  13  years  of  tire  making — is 
filled  with  facts  you  should 
know.     Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire        Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanvillc,  Ont. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


BOHl'.Y  has  found  "the  way"  even  though 
mother  prudently  put  Kellog'g's  on  the  top 
shelf. 

And  the  reason  T'obby  likes  it  better  than  any 
of  the  other  goodies  is  that  KelloRg's  found  "the 
way  "  to  make  it  good  and  to  keefi  il  good— cn^v 
and  fresh  all  the  time,  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
ovens  in  the  great  Hattle  ("reek  factoiy. 

It's  the  Kellogg  "way"  that  has  made  Kellogg's 
Toasted  Com  I* lakes  the  most  popular  of  all 
cereal  foods. 

That  "way"  is  first  to  put  the  utmost  goodness 
into  the  food  itself  and  then  get  it  to  the  buyer  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  i-lTcry  package  goes 
direct  frotnthe  ovens  to  the-ivaitiiig  cars.  There's 
no  inducement  for  any  dealer  to  buy  more  than  he 
needs— therefore  his  stock  is  akvays  fresh  and 
appetizing. 

Vour  grocer  will  gladly  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
story 
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HILLES 

CHARLES  D.  HILLES,  pilot  of  the 
Taft  campaign,  has  been  a  national 
figure  onlj'  a  short  time,  but  he  is  well 
fitted  for  the  undertaking,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He 
would  make  a  good  hero  for  a  Samuel 
Smiles  book,  having  gone  from  one  hard 
job  to  another  on  his  way  to  the  front  rank 
of  practical  politicians,  and  is  declared  to  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  notable  personal  success 
under  the  present  Administration.  Any- 
how, his  achievements  in  subordinate 
positions  won  for  him  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  President  Taft,  who  recom- 
mended his  election  as  Chairman  of  the 
Repubhcan  National  Committee.  Says 
the  writer: 

The  President's  secretary,  imder  present 
conditions,  when  he  is  working  at  the  job, 
is  as  busy  as  O.  Henry's  one-armed  paper- 
hanger  with  the  hives.  He  must  know 
everybody  and  everything.  He  must  be 
able  to  appraize  the  actors  on  the  Wash- 
ington stage,  not  only  at  their  true  value, 
but  at  their  own  estimate  of  their  value. 
He  must  know  what  is  going  on  in  politics, 
legislation,  and  society,  and  of  all  the  thou- 
sands who  come  to  the  White  House  on  one 
mission  or  another  he  must  unerringly 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  He 
must  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  keep 
his  temper  and  his  health.  He  must  always 
remember  that  whenever  he  does  anything 
particularly  praiseworthy,  the  credit  must 
go  to  the  President  and  the  Administration. 
Whenever  the  President  makes  a  mistake 
or  commits  an  indiscretion  the  perfect 
secretary  must  offer  himself  as  the  sacrifice. 

When  the  transfer  of  Hilles  from  his 
post  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
White  House  as  secretary  to  the  President 
was  gazetted  in  the  newspapers,  a  woman 
in  Virginia,  whom  he  did  not  know,  WTote 
to  him  to  say  that  she  knew  the  President 
had  at  last  found  the  right  man,  because 
of  "your  prompt  attention  and  personally 
written  reply  to  my  letter  to  you  endorsing 
the  J.  V.  Bickford  site  for  the  new  post- 
office  at  Hampton,  Va."  This  same  cor- 
respondent suggested  that,  "in  order  to 
obtain  the  consolations  of  philosophy," 
Mr.  Hilles  should  read  Leviticus,  xvi 
chapter,  twenty  to  twenty-second  verse. 
He  found  this: 

"(20).  And  when  he  hath  an  end  of 
reconciling  the  holy  place  and  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  (H)ngregation,  and  the  altar,  he 
shall  bring  the  live  goat. 

"(21).  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  li\'e  goat,  and 
confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  all  their  transgres- 
sions in  all  tlu>ir  sins,  putting  them  upon 
the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him 
away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the 
wilderness." 

In  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Taft  has  Ikumi  ir 
the  White  House.  Hilles  has  been  about 
the  only  person  about  him  who  has  had 
any  political  knowledge  or  acumen.  lie 
was  about  the  only  man  Mr.  Taft  ap- 
pointed to  office  as  a  reward  for  political 
work.     The  new  National  Chairman  was 


■V- 


Peach  Short  Cake 

A  well  made  Peach  Short  Cake  is  a  de- 
lightful dessert.  Where  perfectly  ripe  and 
mellow,  fresh  peaches  cannot  be  had,  the 
canned  fruit  is  about  as  good.  To  get  a 
rich,  crisp,  and  fine-flavored  crust,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Mix  and  sift  two  cups  flour,  one  lea- 
spoon  baking  powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  rub  in- 
to It  one  heaping  tablespoon  butler  and  mix  lightly 
with  four  tablespoons  Borden's  Condensed  Milk 
diluted  with  ihree-fourihs  cup  water.  This  will 
tnake  a  soft  dough,  which  spread  on  a  buttered  pie 
tiQ.  Dake  twenty  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  Split. 
and  fill  with  sliced  peaches  that 
have  been  sweetened  to  thetasle, 
and  cover  with  whipped  fresh 
cream.  

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

'Leaders  of  Quality  ' ' 
E«t.  1857  New  York 


A  Plan  to  Sell 
1,000  Typewriters  Quickly! 


Tremendous  Price  Saving— FREE 
TRIAL— Small  Monthly  Payments 

We  have  undertaken  to  buy,  to  get 
the  minimum  cost,  looo  OHvet  Type- 
writers (Model  No.  3)  per  month,  and 

to  sell  theiii  direct  to  the  uS'  r  witbout  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  a^'euts.  saU-suieu.  branch 
oflSces.  etc.  All  of  this  saving— thesavingron 
Imying  and  the  saving  on  selling— ^oei  to  the  people  who  bny  through 
this  advertisement,  and  this  saving  amounts  to  practically  half 

Our  sensational  book.  "  Typewriter  Secrets,"  gives  all  the  inside 
facts  about  prices,  about  second-hands,  rebuilts  and  schemes.  Sent 
altsolntely  free:  no  salesman  will  call.  You  will  Ik*  under  no  obli- 
gation: just  write  your  name  and  addresson  a  postal  card  or  on  the 
margin  of  this  page  and  mail  today  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain.  Even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  buy  now,  you 
will  find  the  »K>ok  interesting.  (Ill) 

Typewriters  Distributing Syndirate.lGGSA  IV.BIirhi^n  Blvd., Chicago 

Nine 
hard  Jersey  facts 

Cows  of  any  breed,  or  of  no 
breed,  may  be  able  to  produce 
just  enough  butter  to  qualify 
for  the  Register  of  Merit — but 
cows  of  no  other  breed  unite 
as  do  the  Jerseys  such 

1.  Persistency  in  milk. 

2.  Richness  of  milk 

(of  U24  admilicd  to  the  Register  of 
Merit  on  a  year's  record,  498  have 
records  from  500  lbs.  to  Hit  lb*,  of 
butter.  The  aK^regate  average 
wasS91  lbs.  per  year). 

3.  Economy  of  production. 

4.  Large  yield. 

5.  Beauty  of  dairy  type. 

6.  Breeding  true  to  type. 

7.  Longevity. 

8.  Adaptability  to  different  foods. 

9.  Adaptability    to    different   cli- 

mates. 

Consider  the  Jersey  carefully, 
because  she  must  look  good 
to  you  from  all  standpoints 
of  the  dairy  cow! 


We  will  send  facts 
to  her. 


in 


regard 


American    Jersey    Cattle    Club 

324  West  23d  St.,  New  York 


August  3,  19l!» 
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born  in  Belmont  County.  Ohio,  June  '2'.i, 
1867,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  politics  came 
to  him  as  an  inheritance.  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana  children  absorb  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  politics  with  their  multiplica- 
tion tables.  Once  upon  a  time  Hilles  was 
a  country  school  teacher.  That  is  the  con- 
\  entional  gambit  for  opening  a  successful 
political  career.  Then  he  went  off  on  a 
tangent  and  came  to  his  true  vocation  after 
an  imusual  interlude.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  juvenile  industrial  school  work, 
and  from  IIKKJ  to  1902  was  superintendent 
of  the  Boys'  Industrial  .School  at  Lancaster, 
O.  Later  he  was  th(>  financial  head  of  the 
Xew  York  Juvenile  Asvluni  at  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  from  1902  to  19()<).  At 
these  two  schools  hv  erect<'d  buildings 
at  a  toUl  cost  of  $2,0()0,(KX),  and  con- 
trolled disbursements  for  maintenance  of 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  Hilles  went  from  Dobbs  Ferry  to 
Washington  in  April,  1909,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  of 
the  public  buildings  and  the  miscellaneous 
bureaus  of  the  Department.  Arthur  I. 
Vorj's  of  Ohio  was  primarily  responsible 
for  Hilles'  entrance  into  politics.  Vorys 
and  Hilles  were  friends  back  in  Lancaster, 
and  Vorys  took  advantage  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  place  the  younger  man  in  a 
Government  position.    We  read  on : 

When  the  campaign  for  the  nomination 
of  Taft  was  well  under  way,  Vorys  needed 
some  information  about  conditions  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  some  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  he  asked  Hilles  to 
get  it  for  him.  Hilles  made  a  good  job  of 
it.  He  did  some  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
\\ork  after  Mr.  Taft  was  nominated  and 
while  the  campaign  for  his  election  was 
in  progress.  He  came  to  know  Mr.  Taft 
and  commended  himself  highly  to  the 
President-elect.  The  net  result  was  the 
tender  of  the  Trea^sury  post.  In  the  spring 
of  1910  Mr.  Hilles  could  have  been  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  of  New  York.  He  was 
strongly  recommended  for  the  place  by  a 
number  of  New  York  Congressmen,  and 
Mr.  Taft  told  him  he  could  have  it  if  he 
wanted  it.  Before  Mr.  Hilles  was  asked  to 
become  Mr.  Taft's  secretary  he  had  already 
arranged  to  leave  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  go  into  a  business  partnership  in 
New  York.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
President  this  arrangement  was  terminated 
l\v  Mr.  Hilles'  prospective  partners,  to 
allow  him  to  remain  at  Washington  in  his 
new  capacity.  Nobody  else  Avas  con- 
sidered. While  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment he  had  been  of  assistance  to  Mr.  Taft 
ill  working  out  a  number  of  problems  of 
politics. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  charge  of  the  erection  of  public  buildings 
and  the  choice  and  purchase  of  sites  for 
public  buildings,  he  had  occasion  to  come 
into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  almost 
e\ery  member  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  choice  of  sites  for  public  buildings 
is  frequently  freighted  with  political 
possibilities  for  the  members  of  Congress 
most  directly  concerned.  Mr.  Hilles 
conducted  this  tedious  and  trying  business 
A\ith  such  circumspection  and  impartiality 
as  to  make  many  friends.  These  friends  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  new  work. 


Crisco  is  more  economical 

PRICES  of  almost  everything  used  in  cooking,  except  Crisco, 
have  gone  up  steadily.  Pure  lard  is  materially  higher  than 
Crisco  while  butter  costs  nearly  twice  as  much. 

Moreover,  when  you  use  Crisco  in  place  of  butter  and  lard  you 
use  about  one-fifth  less.  Thus  Crisco  is  more  economical  than 
either  butter  or  lard  even  without  considering  the  difference  in 

price. 

But  the  real  economy  of  Crisco  cannot  be 
measured  in  money.  Crisco  being  purely 
vegetable  is  far  more  digestible  than  cook- 
ing fats  of  animal  origin,  especially  lard. 
It  makes  your  food  not  only  more  delicious 
but  more  vcholesome. 


Purchase    a    package    today   and   see    for 
yourself. 


.  (uisco 

RtClPtS-  - 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


It  tells  how  Crisco  makes  better 
foods  at  less  cost  and  gives  over 
100  tested  recipes  showing  the 
best  way  to  use  Crisco  for  frying,  for  shortening, 
for  cake  making.  Address  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company^  Dept.  A,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PUSH  BUTTON 

ONSTEERINC 

WHEEL 


TUTOr!?(SaiHORN, 


$25. 


'THE  HORN  THAT  DOES  EVERYTHING" 

The  TUTO  gives  a  soft  low  note  for  regular  service,  and  a  loud 
note  for  emergencies  from  one  button  on  the  steering  wheel.      Either 
note  is  instantly  produced  without  confusion  or  interference   with   the 
operation  of  the  car.    AsU  your  dealer  for  a  TUTO  book  or  write  US. 

The  Dean  EJectric  Company 

iHr»     Tjiylor    Avpnuc.  Fllyn*.   Ohio 


The  price 
$25.  for  any 
finish  includes 
everything  neces- 
tary  to  make  a  neat 
and  permanent  installation. 
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If  Mercury  and  Air  Didn't 
Go  Up 

Fountain  Pens 

Wouldn't  Leak 


:  .A  M  ^ 


WHEN  merciir\  in  a  tliermoni 
eter  gets  warm  it  goes  up. 
When  air  in  a  fountain  pen 
gets  warm  in  joiir  pocket  it  goe~  up 
too— up  tiie  feed  tube. 

Now,  tiiis  "going  Up"  habit  of  air 
is  what  maVies  all  the  ink-smearing 
trouble. 

It  happens  like  this :  When  you  set 
an  ordinary  fountain  pen  in  your 
pocket.  i)oint  up.  some  lazy  ink  stays 
up  in  the  feed  tube— won't  all  run 
down. 

Up  goes  the  heated  air  through 
the  inky  feed  tube,  pushing  the  lazy 
ink  up  and  out.  all  over  the  writing 
end  of  the  pen. 

Now,  George  S.  Parker,  of  Jaiies- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  said:  •I'll  get  all  the 
ink  down  out  before  the  heated  air 
goes  up.'' 

So  he  invented  a  curved  feed  tube. 
whicli  bends  and  touches  the  barrel 
wall.  This  touch  sucks  all  ink  out 
of  tlie  feed  tube  and  drops  it  in  the 
reservoir  below  the  instant  you  set  a 
Parker  Pen  ui  your  pocket. 

That  is  what  makes  it  impossiljle 
for  air  to  force  ink  out  on  the  writin<v 
end  t)f  a  Parker  Pen. 

The  curved  feed  tube  is  called  the 
Lucky  Curve,  and  that  queer  force. 
Capillary  Attraction,  which  niake-<  a 
sugar  lumj)  suck  coffee,  is  what  sucks 
the  ink  out  of  the  Lucky  Curve. 

P'arker  Pens  write  smooth  as  glass, 
for  the  14k  gold  pens  are  pointed 
with  hardest  Iriclium.  And  the 
Parker  Spear  Head  Ink  Contr<)ller 
never  allows  any  blotting  or  skipping. 


Standard  Style  Parker  Liickv  Curve 
Fountain  Pens,  $1.50  to  $2.')0.(W.  acconl- 
ing  to  size  and  ornaraentati(>ii 

New  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  Pen 

won't  le,ik  in  an\i  position,  (iarry  it 
upside  down  in  pocket  of  your  whitt- 
vest.  Pen  knife  size  for  ladv's  purse. 
Prices  $2.,t0  up. 

New  Parker  Disappearing  Clip 

Kripslike  11  Hnai>pini<  turtle,  but  slides 
I'iick  into  itssliell  wlien 
vou  want  to  write. 

Dealers  sell  Parkers 
(*ii  10  da.vs*  trial.  If  un- 
satisfactor.v  your  raone.v 
iiuickly  refunded. 

If  y^ur  dealer  doesn't 
keep  Parkers. send  us  his 
name.  We'll  send  .lou 
catalog  and  fill  .vour  or- 
der direct      !>•!  it  tudaii. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

60  Mill  Street,  JaDCfville,  Witconiin 

New  York  Retail  Store 
11  Park  Row  Opposite  Poit  Office 


"D0N'TSH0UT"|1 

*' I  hear  you,    1  can  hear  now  as     -^r^ 
well  UH  anybo^iy.     'How?'    Oh. 
Bomethinn      new  —Til  K 
MOKLKY  PHONK     l\v 
pair  in  my  oars  now,  but  they 
are  invisible    I  would  not  knn 
I  h.id  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  h<>ar  all  rik'lit. 

•'The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


flftlKl   9ol\ 


mn.li-  1..U  Si. nil  in  nU'i  \\  h 

IHMD  plainly  h*'ar<l     Invisi 

r-mifuitahlf.    wi'iifhtlrss   .iiul 

liariiili'gii.    Anyone  cnii  a^l  jiiHt 

it."      OviT  (ilir  hiinMii'd  thiui- 

for  iMxikl 't  .in<l  tvHtiiiitiniaU 


In  tlie  White  House  Mr.  Hilles  >vas  an 
in.stant  suecess.  It  .soon  became  apparent 
that  he  was  to  be  not  only  secretary  to  the 
President,  but  Mr.  Tuft's  personal  political 
manager.  The  second  job  soon  became 
more  important  than  the  first.  Mr.  Taft's 
cainpaiy:n  for  renomination  was  started. 
Mr.  Hilles  actively  managed  it,  with  what 
prudence  and  shrewdness  and  success  was 
shown  at  Chicago  last  month.  It  -was  al- 
mo.st  inevitable,  after  the  action  taken 
there,  that  Mr.  Hilles  should  continue  his 
work  in  a  larger  and  broader  field  and  man- 
age the  national  caiupaign.  In  managing 
Mr.  Taft's  renomination  campaign  from 
the  White  House.  Hilles  came  in  contact 
with  and  became  known  to  most  of  the 
Hei)ublican  politicians  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  won  their  confidence  and  respect. 
He  can  bring  Mr.  Taft  as  far  along  the 
road  to  the  desired  goal  as  anybody  who 
could  be  chosen.  Ilis  choice  will  have  an 
influence  in  putting  the  Republican  cam- 
])aign  this  summer  on  a  higher,  cleaner  plane 
than  would  ha\-e  resulted  had  any  of  tlie 
old  political  hacks  who  were  under  con- 
sideration l)e(>n  chosen.  Hilles  knows  the 
game  of  national  politics;  he  knows  thecliief 
personalities  who  figure  in  it.  He  is  com- 
petent to  estimate  tlieir  abilities  and  their 
shortcomings. 


SET    OUT 

Lovett's  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

this  August  and  Have  a  Crop  of  Delicious,  Big. 
Red,  Juicy  Berries  Next  June 


THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Perry  BIdg..  PhiU. 


.\RRf]STED    FOR    WALKING 

npHE  gospel  of  the  "  open  i-oad  "  preach- 
•*■  ed  so  \  igorously  by  Walt  Whitman 
and  others,  has  e\idently  not  taken  root 
in  some  localities.  In  fa<'t,  there  are  com- 
munities evidently  where  long-distance 
walking  not  only  arouses  suspicion,  but  is 
considered  actuall\-  criminal,  at  least  by  our 
vigilant  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 
This  was  disco\-ered  by  no  less  authority 
than  the  Ke\".  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  of 
Rochester,  Xew  York,  whose  trial  for 
heresy  before  the  officials  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  a  few  years  ago  was  a  subject  of 
discussion  throughout  the  country.  Dr. 
Ci'apsey  tramped  for  several  weeks,  ming- 
ling with  many  pha.ses  of  life,  and  study- 
ing rural  t\  pes  in  particular.  lie  says  lie 
enjoyed  the  rtMe  of  experimental  vagabond, 
despite  rough  treatment  received  on  vari- 
ous occasions — he  wanted  to  come  in 
touch  with  humble  lif(>  by  observing  it 
first-hand,  and  by  i'litering  into  some  of  its 
struggles,  and  he  thinks  he  succeeded. 
The  incident  which  impn^st  upon  him  the 
prejudice  in  small  communities  against 
one's  right  to  walk  the  public  highways  for 
long  distances  so  long  as  he  behaves  him- 
self occurred  in  a  small  Eastern  town,  and 
Dr.  Crajvsey  tells  about  it  in  the  New  York 
Sun: 

During  and  at  the  close  of  my  vagrancy 
1  learned  that  in  this  clime  and  country 
walking  is  both  a  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
society,  and  a  crime  in  the  estimation  of 
the  officers  of  the  law.  Whenever  I  was 
due  to  arrive  in  any  given  town  the  per- 
sons e.\|)ectiiig  me  would  wail  for  my  com- 
ing at  the  railway  station.  Not  (indingme 
there  upon   the  arrival  of  tli(>  train,   they 


I  am  rerogrnized  throughout  the  country  as  a  strawberry  plant 
grower.     For  34  years  and  more  I  have  specialized  in  strawberries. 

Some  of  the  most  widely  known  and  most  successful  varieties 
were  intri'<iuced  i\v  me. 

Readers  of  The  Digest  want  berries  quickly.  None  ef  you  want 
to  wait  two  springs  for  a  crop,  as  you  positively  must  if  you  set 
out  anything  but  pot-grown  plants. 

This  ye.Hr  I  have  a  magnificent  lot  of  plants  of  two  of  the  wonder- 
ful Van  Fleet  hybrids,  twi;.  varieties  that  I  have  been  testing  duiiicj 
the  lust  f(nir  years,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  I  have  never 
grown  strawberries  that  I  can  recommend'more  highly,  us 
best  in  every  way.     I  have  nanu-.l  them 

EARLY  JERSEY  GIANT      LATE  JERSEY  GIANT 

They  are  strousr.  healthy  growers,  and  iimiifuse  yieldcrs  of  hrill- 
iant  red  berries  of  enoririovis  h'ltv.  with  the  -•.xituisite  flavor  of  ihe 

Write  for  my  strawberry  booklet,  l^n'f::!^ 

t..  vnu  free.  It  tells  all  nhont  the  Jersey  Giants,  the  vahiabl.- 
EVERBEARING  sorts.  :.ii.l  gives  full  aes<i  iptu.ns  of  twenty-five 
other  choice  varieties,  wiih  prkes.  and  full  cultural  directions. 

August  is  the  time  to  plant— now  is  the  time  to  order. 

I'll  tell  yoii  how  to   properly   prepare  the  bed  for  largest,  yield 

of   biggest  anti  juieiest  beiries. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Monmouth  Nursery,  Box  130.  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  inaUiiig   perfeel  duplicatfs  with  the 
l»aus    IMTKOVKII    lip-Tup    lliiplu'ator. 
N"  iiitrii'ate  inechaiiism.     fio  printers 
ink.    Always  ready.     100  copies  from 
l>en-written  and  ">0  from  type-writ- 
ten original    Useful  in  any  hnsiness. 
Sent   on  Ten   Days'  Trial    Without 
I)i- posit.      Complete       Duplicator 
C'-ntaius  roll  of  *'  Dauseo  "    Oiled 
I*archuient  Kark  duplicatin--'  d*C 
and  over  aiiain.  price     ■        •       tpJ 
FELIX  I*.  DAIS   I»l  rrU'ATtnt  I'i).,  Dans   Kldj:.,  Ill  John  St..  N.  Y. 


"Art  of  Writing"— Booklet  Free 

In  tliis  woik.  the  Author  of  the  "Get-Kich-Quick- 
Wallin^urd  Stories"  tells  how  to  t*'!!  f/otir  Story. 
whatever  it  is.  in  a  way  t<i  get  results.  B(K>kU't  free 
on  request  to  any  hnsiness  mi\i\.  lawyer,  teacher. 
minister,  reporter,  salesniana^er.  advertising  man. 
story  writer,  student  or  cluh  wumau.  Write  today 
PIBLISHF.RS  SYNUICATF.  Dept    I\  CinelnDatl,  O. 


Gen,  Randolph 
Chester 


Books  and  Puddings 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  .ind  the  proof  of 
the  book  is  in  the  reading.  Don't  buy  it  till  you  have  read  it. 
We  loan  by  mail  tons  and  tons  of  choice  standard  books— 
you  can  buy  or  retinn  them.  \Ve  plan  you  short  courses  of 
reading  free.  Self-help;  business;  liealth;  problems  of  house, 
home  and  field;  social  and  economic  topics;  books  for 
writers  and  speakers;  religion;  science:  new  thought;  occult- 
ism, etc.  Ask  for  Lists  and  bi-weekly  Library  Critic,  and 
state  subjects  in  which  interested. 

Oriental   Esoteric   Library.    126,  Washington,  D.  C 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

P  e  p  e  n  d  s 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of    the    whole    truth 
al  out  pt  If  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    lite    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
ititelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary   everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

iniHstrateii) 
by  Williatft   /A    Waii'i\^,   A.M.,  M,D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledire  a  Youns  Man  Should  Have. 

Kuow-hMi-re  aYoun^  liusltand  Should'Havt?, 

Kiu>wled20  a  FalhiT  Sh».uld  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Sod. 

MeilTcal  Knowled',:e  a  Hushand  Should  Hut*. 
Knowle<l):<»  a  Youns   Woman  Shouhl  Have. 
Kuowledire  a  Youns  Wife  ShouUl  Have. 
Kuowledice  a  M.-ther  Should  Have. 

Kuo«ledire  a  Mother  Shouhl  Impart  to  Her  D3U::hter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Sh.-uld  Have. 

K\\  in  on<«  Tolnnif.     Illiiiitiatvd.    $*2.0(>.  |>ONt|>nid 
Write   f^T    •    (nh.T   IVopl'""''   Opinions"    nu.l    T.-tMe  ot   (  onl^nts 

Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry   BIdg..   Phila.,  Pa. 
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wfmld  return,  (li.sapj)ointf(l,  to  tlieir  village, 
only  to  discover  me  walking  in  the  street. 
They  would  exelaini  : 

"  Wh3-,  how  (lid  you  ^ti  liere".'  NVliat 
train  did  you  eome  by'.' 

I  would  answer:  "  I  did  not  come  1).\  any 
train." 

■'  Did  vou  cotne  l)v  automobile?  " 

"  No.'' 

"  Well,  how  did  nou  conie'.'  " 

"  I  walked." 

•'  Walked?  " 

■■  Yes;  I  walked." 

■'  What  !     Not  from  Salaniauea?  " 

■■  Yes;    from  Sahimancii." 

■■  Walkcnl  eigliteen  miles  I  " 

Then  there  was  a  look  of  a.stonishment 
xerfjiiifi;  on  pity  an<l  eoiitempt.  and  the 
further  exelamation,  "'  Well,  I  declare  !  " 

The  man  who  walks  is  considered  either 
an  idiot  or  a  pauper.  If  he  has  not  the 
money  to  ride  he  is  a  vagabond,  and  if  he 
has  the  money  to  ride  and  does  not  do  it 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  fool.  That  one 
would  walk  lor  the  mere  jileasure  of  walk- 
ing seems  no  longer  comprehensive  to  the 
average  man  or  woman.  I  had  one  ver^• 
amusing  evidence  of  this. 

On  one  occasion  I  took  my  grip  to  be 
forwarded  by  (^xpress  to  a  city  that  I  ex- 
pected to  reach  in  a  few  days.  I  asked  the 
station  agent  the  charges.  On  learning 
them,  1  .said:  "  What  is  the  price  of  a 
ticket?  "  wishing  to  find  out  whether  it 
cost  more  to  send  the  grip  than  to  go  one- 
self. 

The  station  agent  instantly  looked  uj) 
and  said:  "  Why,  you  must  not  let  that 
trouble  you,  sir.  T  will  gladly  gi\e  you 
the  money  to  make  up  the  difference." 

I  thanked  him  kindly,  but  said,  "  I  pre- 
fer to  walk." 

"  What,  not  walk  to  Jamestown  !  Why, 
that  is  more  than  twenty  miles." 

r  answered,  "  I  know  it;  but  still  1  mean 
to  walk." 

Along  the  way  from  time  to  time  I  was 
offered  rides,  which,  with  but  a  few  excep- 
tions, I  declined  with  thanks,  only  to  re- 
ceive a  contemptuous,  stony  stare  in  re- 
turn. The  disgrace  of  walking  T  had  to 
endure  all  along  the  way.  Its  criminal 
chara(^ter  was  made  clear  to  me  at  the 
close  of  my  period  of  vagrancy. 

Toward  midnight  on  .June  27  I  was 
waiting  to  take  the  awful  and  inevitable 
railway  train  that  was  to  carry  me  out  of 
the  land  of  vagrancy  into  the  regions  of 
civilization.  The  spirit  of  the  vagrant  still 
being  strong  within  me,  I  wandered  out  of 
the  station  and  down  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  little  city.  As  I  strolled  along  I  no- 
ticed a  police  officer-trying  the  doors  of  the 
various  stores. 

I  stood  idly  watching  him  at  his  work. 
Suddenly  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  discovered 
me  slowly  walking  along.  He  came  upon 
me,  and  in  violent  and  profane  language  de- 
manded to  know  my  name  and  my  busi- 
ness. I  answered  iiim,  quietly  at  first, 
"  That,  sir,  is  no  concern  of  yours."  He 
still  insisted,  heaping  profane  epithets 
upon  me,  to  know  my  name  and  business. 
I  still  insisted  that  that  was  no  concern  of 
his. 

He  then  "  damned  "  me  to  "  hell."  told 
me  he  knew  what  I  was,  called  me  a  wop,  a 
snooper,  and  a  sneak,  a  peeker  and  other 
various  appellations,  many  of  which  were 
new  to  my  ears.  As  I  still  refused  to  grat- 
ify his  imperious  curiosity,  he  seized  me 
by  the  collar  and  dragged  me  through  tho 


Put  Your  Shaving  Troubles  Up 

to  the  Gillette  and  these 

Fine  1912  Blades 

MEN  say  that  these  new  Blades  make  the 
Gillette  shave  more  grateful  than  ever  to 
the  sensitive  skin.  They  are  the  finest,  smooth- 
est shaving  edge  ever  made — specially  uniform 
and  lasting.  If  you  are  not  a  Gillette  user,  get 
a  Gillette  and  some  of  these  1912  Blades  today. 
They  will  shave  you  velvet-smooth  in  spite  of  a  stiff, 
heavy  beard,  and  leave  your  face  feeling  refreshed  and 
cool.  Nothing  to  learn  with  the  Gillette.  No  bother 
with  strops  and  hones.  No  special  preparation— just 
a  good  lathering,  well  rubbed  in,  as  usual.  Two  sizes 
of  packet— 12  Blades  (24  shaving  edges)  in  nickel-plated 
box,  $1.00;  6  Blades  (12  shaving  edges)  in  carton,  50  cents. 
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Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


For  tale  in  torty  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  grloba 
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No    Sfronning  .^^a^^i"'^"s^MlJ:^>  No    Honing 

KNOWN  TH^^^^^^^ORLD  OVER 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY      22  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 
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Paint  spoils  the  natural  surface — 
costs  twice  as  much. 

Dexter  Brothers  English  Shingle  Stains 

preserx  taiid  waterproof  the  svoocl.  Made  of  finest  Eng- 
lish ground  colors  mixed  in  linseed  and  special  preserv- 
ative oils  which  double  the  life  of  the  shingles. 

\\  rite  for  stained  miniature  shingles.  E.xamine  them 
carefully.  Match  them  against  the  natural  setting  of  your 
house,  until  the  right  color  combination  is  found. 

A  sk-  for  Booklet  A  . 
DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO..  117  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mot. 

Ilrsnrhi'v:   I  i:t:i  llroxln'ar.  >rw  Vork: 'JIS  Rirr  St  .  Phll». 

Also  makers  of  Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

AGENTS:  F.  H.  MrDonalJ,  Grand  Rapids:  H  M.  Hooker 
Co  .  Chirae":  F.  T  rn.ueiCo  .  S'-attl'».  Spokane  and  Ta- 
roma.  Wa^li  .  and  Portland.  Orp  :  Sluiman  Klniball.,San 
Francis<-o;  HoffsihlaKf r  *  Co  .   H  .n   lnUl :  and    DKALERS. 
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I  I  — the  best  of  all  carbon- 
[  I  ated  table  waters — takes 
you  way  up  in  the  gran- 
ite hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire where  nature  brews 
this  delicious,  sparkling 
water. 

When  you  drink  London- 
derry at  home  you  say,  "My, 
this  tastes  good!  Here's  a 
water  that  is  truly  refreshing." 

Londonderry  is  noted  for  its 
lightness.  You  can  drink  all 
you  will  without  that  full 
feeling.  It  is  a  great  digest- 
ive. It  is  an  invigorator,  it 
absorbs  bodily  waste  and 
quickly  removes  it. 

Drink  Londonderry  with 
your  meals.  Drink  it  between 
meals.  Drink  it  with  your 
drinks. 

It  is  a  royal  blender,  mellows 
the  flavor  of  the  liquor. 

Sparkling  (effervetcent) 
in  th  ree  table  size*  Plain 
{ttilDin  half  gallonbottle* 
and  other  sizet  ifdetired. 

If  you  have  difficulty  ob- 
taining Londonderry  lo- 
cally, write  ut,  and  we 
will  tee  you  are  supplied 
at  retail  prices. 


'^' 


^^ 


LONDONDERRY  I  1 

UTHIA  SPRING  '  ^ 

WATER  CO.  I 

Nashaa,  t  J 

N.  H.  ri 


The 
Best  Tire 

I*  Preserver 
and  Beautifier 
is  the  famous  water  paint- 
French's  London  White 

Whitire 

(Tr.ido  Mark) 

Gives  tlie  wliole  car  that  clear- 
cut, clashing  appearance  so  much 
desired. 

Quickly  and  easily  applied 
and  very  economical. 
4  Pound  Can    .   .   $1  ^, 
Special  Trial  Can  25c 

I  77i/.i  iiffi-r  hniilnll 
Stmuel  H.  French  &  Co 


iv^^^. 


431  rnll.wlnll  <l 
I'htlailrlphin,  I'n. 


\ 


^.^ 


tv.'*;^ 
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streets,  still  heaping  abuse,  threatening 
me  with  his  cluV). 

When  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told 
him  I  was  a  free  citi/en  of  the  United 
States,  he  .said:  tl  To  hell  with  the  United 
States." 

I  hinted  to  him  that  he  ha<l  better  tak<> 
care,  as  he  might  be  making  a  false  arrest. 
This  excited  both  his  anger  and  his  de- 
ri.sion.  He  jerked  and  mauled  me  and  said 
he  had  a  mind  to  beat  me  up,  and  told  me 
it  was  my  good  luck  that  I  had  fallen  into 
his  gentle  hands,  and  not  into  the  hands  of 
another  officer  whom  he  named,  wlio  he 
said  would  have  broken  my  head  at  the 
beginning. 

When  wc  reached  the  station,  1  at- 
tempted to  enter  through  the  public  door. 
He  jerked  mo  by  the  collar,  and  com- 
manded me  to  enter  by  another  door, 
which  was  evidently  the  door  for  the 
prisoners.  At  the  station  he  charged  me 
before  the  sergeant  with  walking  on  the 
streets,  and  refusing  to  give  to  him  my 
name  and  business.  He  translated  my 
answer  into  his  own  method  of  speech.  He 
told  the  sergeant  that  I  said  to  him  that  it 
was  none  of  his  "  damn  "  business. 

This  I  indignantly  denied.  Then  the 
sergeant  heaped  abust*  upon  me  in  the 
same  manner  that  had  been  used  by  the 
officer.  I  demanded  that  they  should 
make  a  specific  charge.  IMeantime,  I  gave 
the  sergeant  my  name  and  my  business.  I 
told  him  I  was  a  Socialist  lecturer.  This 
added  fury  to  the  fire,  and  with  the  u.sual 
prefix  I  was  called  an  anarchist. 

A  man  sitting  in  the  station  recognized 
me,  and  identified  me  to  the  sergeant. 
That  did  not  lessen  at  all  the  abuse  of 
either  the  sergeant  or  the  officer.  I  still 
insisted  on  their  preferring  a  charge.  My 
name  was  entered  on  the  police  register, 
but  the  officer  arresting  me  made  no 
charge. 

We  had  it  back  and  forth  for  a  time. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I  had  im- 
portant engagements  the  next  day,  I  should 
have  insisted  upon  their  placing  me  in  the 
prison  for  the  night,  that  I  might  have  ])re- 
sented  the  matter  in  the  courts,  and  had 
judgment  on  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  a  crime  or  no  to  walk.  As  it  was,  by  the 
advice  of  the  gentleman  sitting  in  the  sta- 
tion, I  left  that  place. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  sergeant  gave  me 
a  command  to  go  down  to  the  raihvay 
station  and  to  sit  there  until  my  train  left 
for  Rochester.  I  was  to  rise  from  my 
seat  and  walk  to  my  train  and  sit  until  I 
reached  my  own  city.  I  told  the  sergeant 
in  plain  language  that  I  would  take  no 
orders  from  him.  I  would  sit  or  walk 
(the  sergeant  said  "  set  ")  at  my  own  will 
and  pleasure.  The  disgrace  of  walking  I 
nmst  bear.  Whether  walking  is  a  crime  or 
not  is  still  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
court.  The  decision  will  be  awaited  with 
some  concern  by  all  those  who  still  find 
pleasure  in  walking  by  the  way. 


Slow. — Mr.  Briggs  called  one  evening  to 
see  his  sweeth(>art,  and  lier  little  br()th(>r, 
Tom,  was  entertaining  liim  until  the  young 
woman  came  down.  ,*^ 

"  Tom,  when  your  sister  comes  down  and 
is  comfortably  seated  on  the  couch  with 
me,  I  want  you  to  tiptoe  in  softly  and  turn 
the  gas  down  low,  will  you?  " 

"  You're  too  late,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  Sister  just  told  me  to  come  in  and  turn 
it  o\it." — Judge. 


Calvary.  Canada 

i  Wants  Manufacturers  \ 

■  Calgary  is  the  business  center  of  an  Agri-  % 

■  cultural  Empire  of  incalculable  wealth.  500,-  ■ 
000  prosperous  people  already  in  this  region. 
Thousands  coming  every  month.  Wonder- 
ful ()i)portunities  for  the  manufacture  of 
everything  the  farmer  uses:  farm  imple- 
ments, and  machinery,  building  supplies, 
paints  and  oils,  furniture  and  household 
goods,  food  and  clothing. 

Power  for  manufacturing  cheap.  Horse- 
shoe Falls,  nearby,  provide  an  abundance  of 
electricity.  Large  beds  of  coal  and  of  nat- 
ural gas  surround  the  citv.  Convenient 
factory  sites  in  reserve— to  be  sold  at  cost. 

Calgary  is  a  delightful  place  to  live.  Live 
and  ui)-to-date.  Cool,  delightful  summers, 
mild,  agreeable  winters.  Low  tax  rate. 
Learn  all  about  Calgary.  Write  today  for 
our  literature  and  let  us  give  you  individual 
information  as  to  your  own  industry  or  plans. 

ANDREW    MILLER,    Commissioner 

The  Industrial  and  Development  Borean 
•JSl    l',i(-hth    U.-iini-.   »i.»i  CiiliTHrv.    lllieita.  Canada 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease   your  Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints   Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patented) "Perfection" 

TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  nijht  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use 
Sent  on  approval.  Money  refunded  iE 
not  as  represented. 

Use  My  Improved  Instep  .irch  Supporter 
for  "Flat  Foot"   and  broken-down    in- 
step.    Send   outline   of   foot.      Full    par- 
ticulars and  "dvice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 

Room  12t,  163  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 


New  Typewriter  48 

•f   *^  In  U.S.A. 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Crip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  2S,000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  TypeMrriter  has  less  than  250  parts,  against 
^1Q  nsi  .^■■^^■^^n00to37001notbers.  That's 
wlO  ^.^■TWSW'lf^^kthe  secret  of  our  ei8  price 
~  .^^fc*J*lU*ai^^^    It's  built  In  the  famous 

.Elllott-Flsher  Bu- 
lling   Machine 
Factory. sold  on 
a  money-back- 
unless  -  gatls- 
fled  guaranty. 

c»a  carry  forhome 

nse,  buslocss   or 

trips.    S«nd  foT 

*tjvl<>«ftn.!  A|rts- 

PropoHltlon. 

C.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  ix. 
XIAUAUX    CMP    rO.MI'AIVV,  KICW   1  «tl(U   4  111 

"  Lai'iost  Clip  Mnliois  in  the  WoiUl  ' 


For  a  Most  Beautiful  Lawn 

SowKALAKA.  li  is  spi  ci.illy  sflcctod,  specially 
tested  Kniss  seed,  and  niilveii/cd  maiuiie — the  ideal 
combination  to  grow  quickj  liardy,  lastinar  turf.  Fur 
seeding  new  lawns  or  putting  new  lile  Into  tlic  old 
lawn  notliing  equals 


Packed  in  5  pound  boxes  at  Sl.OO  per  box,  exprec« 
pnidfaat,  or  $1.2S  trest  of  Omaha.  Write  and  nsK  fcr 
prices  on  special  mixtures  for  special  locations  and 
purposes  Order  today  and  havo  the  best  eecd 
money  can  buy.  Get  out  free  lawn  liook 
THEKALAKA  CO.. 36  Union  Stock  Yard..  Chicago  . 
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Filial. — "  1  thought  your  father  looked 
very  handsome  with  his  gray  hairs." 

"  Yes,    dear    old    chap.      I    gave 
those." — London  Opinion. 


him 


Mistaken. — Mr.  Timid  (hearing  noise  at 
2  A.M.) — "  I  th — think,  dear,  that  there  is 
a  m — man  in  the  house." 

His  Wife  (scornfully) — "  Not  in  this 
room." — Tit  Bits. 


Undaunted. — Ted — "  What  became  of 
liis  summer  hotel  that  failed  because  the 
place  was  so  unhealthy?  " 

Ned — "  Oh,  he's  running  it  now  as  a 
sanitarium." — London  Telegraph. 


.\  Quick  Thinker.— Boss — '"  Young 
man,  this  is  the  third  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  you've  buried  a  grandmother." 

Boy — "  Well,  you  see,  boss,  my  grand- 
father was  a  Mormon." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Strictly  Legal. — "  What  did  you  do  with 
your  book  whose  leaf  you  found  loosened?" 

"  Put  it  through  a  legal  process." 

■■  What  do  you  mean?  " 

'■  Had  it  bound  over  to  keep  the  piece." 
— Baltimore  Amer^xan. 


Up-to-the-Minute. — "  Some  class  to  our 
graduating  exercises,  believe  me." 

"  Aw,  roped  in  some  senator.  I  s'pose." 
"  Senator    nothing.      We    had    the    di- 
plomas delivered  by  a  southpaw  pitcher. 
Some  class,  eh?  ''—Kansas  City  Journal. 


root 
him. 


Such   is   Politics. — "  You   used   to 
for    the    Mayor.      Now    you    knock 
Kxplain  it." 

■■  Before  I  voted  for  him  he  gave  me  a 
pint  of  beer,  but  after  the  election  I  found 
lie  had  it  put  in  my  bill." — Fliegende 
Blaetler. 


Torturer. — "  Nobody  knows  how  1  haAe 
suffered,"  she  complained. 

"  Does  your  husband  abuse  you?  "  her 
friend  asked. 

■■  No,  but  he  can  sit  for  hours  wthout 
liearing  a  word  that  1  say." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Lucky. — "  This  is  the  third  time  you 
have  been  here  for  food,"  said  the  woman 
at  the  kitchen  door,  to  the  tramp.  "Are 
you  always  out  of  work?  " 

"  Yes'm,"  replied  the  itinerant.  "  I 
guess  1  was  born  under  a  lucky  star." — 
Youkers  /Statesman. 


Trapt. — "  Pink,  I'm  afraid  you  are 
wasting  your  time  brushing  my  hat.  I 
don't  seem  to  have  anvthing  smaller  than 
a  «1()  bill." 

■■  1  kin  change  dat  all  right,  boss." 
"  Then  you  don't  need  tlie  tip.    So  long, 
Vink."— Chicago  Tribune. 


Hardly. — ""  Come  now,  Hemma,"  said 
the  Whitechapel  bridegroom,  '*  you're  goin' 
to  s'y  "obey'  when  you  comes  to  it  in  th' 
service,  ain't  you?  " 

"  Wot,  me?  "  cried  the  bride.  "  Me  s'y 
'obey'  to  you  !  Why,  blime  me,  'Ennery, 
you  ain"t  'arf  me  size  I  " — TH  Bits. 


Good  Light  in  your  store 


brings  trade  and  good  will. 

People  buy  best  and  most  in 
stores  where  they  can  see  perfectly 
without  strain  or  effort.  Good  light 
also  avoids  mistakes. 

Alba  Lighting  Fixtures 

get  the  most  and  best  illumination  from  your 
source  of  light— a  soft  comfortable  light,  without 
shadows  or  harsh  spots  of  dazzling  light. 

A /da  globes  soften  the  piercing  rays  from 
high -power  lamps,  but  do  not  waste  light, 
neither  do  they  change  the  color  of  the  illumi- 
nant.  These  A/da  Lis^Jithiz  Fixtures — whether 
Spheres,  Ornamental  Balls,  Semi-indirect  Bowls, 
or  Shades  for  Direct  Lighting  —  give  the  hand- 
somest, most  efficient,  and  restful  illumination. 


For  Commercial  Lighting— send  for  Catalogue  No  47   of         ^^^^"-^  ^'g'l^i'ig  Fixture 
Alba  Lighting  Fixtures  for  stores,  offices,  and  all  public  places.  No  15011 

For  Home  Lighting — send  for  illustrated    Catalogue  No  42   or  Book   No  49  on 
Semi-Indirect  Illumination. 

For  Principles  of  Good  Lighting — send  for  book  on  Scientific  Illumina- 
tion, No  48. 

Your  dealer  has  Alba  —  or  can  get  it. 

Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Illuminating  Engineering  Department 

Pittsburgh 

Sales-  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis,  Boston,  Toronto 


Re?.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Oflf. 


THE  ENGINEyREFINEMENT 

/i'ne^t  boats  tA'at/Yoai 

For  Runabouts, Cruisers  and  Speed  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog 

Sterling  Engine  Co. 'lif.?n?i::!T=;.'' 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  OREGON 

and  Washington  Farms  at  not  over  one  third  their  appraised 
valuation,  to  net  the  investor  6  to  7%.      Write   for   list. 

Dcuercaux i«ortffag:c Co.  'l^i^Lfro^'-ol- 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS,    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


\l.siilii;f  <  iirtiN  Hiid  Mliiiiipoil 
8t:i(ioii(>i-.v.  Correct  Stylos  from 
an  Kl.  .;:iiit  Slif.))  at  .^lo«l»'r!ll  O  ••rices.  Sampl<  s  upon  i.(|iiist 
MCICTT.  :tI7  \.  €li:ii-loN  8ti-orl.  Baltlmoro.  Mil. 


•I 


Make  your  lemonade  different 

and  better  by  adding  to  each  quart 
one  glass  of 


The  National  Drink 

.,   )    It  is  a  fitting  refreshment 
r    for  a  large  or  small  occasion. 
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To  get  the  most  sat- 
isfactory prints  from 
your  Kodak  negatives 
— clear,  snappy,  vigor- 
ous prints — insist  on  the 
only  paper  that  is  made 
with  sole  reference  to 
the  requirements  of 
the  amateur  negative — 
Velox. 

The  best  finishers  of 
Kodak  work  use  Velox 
exclusively. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN    KODAK   CO.. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  TheKodakCity 


Manufacturers'  Problems 
Solved  by  Chemistry 

ChciiUKliy  ihanyi^  >,Mii!-^-«iirk  into  fact  ami  cerliiinty. 
In  nearly  every  inilm-lry  the  tuanufai'tiirer  is conf routed 
with  problems  of  production  invol\in»;  clieniiial  i)roc- 
esses  to  improve  or  i>erfe(t  the  prodnel  or  to  lower  its 
ciwt.  If  a  i-om[)etitor  has  put  something  on  tlie  market 
that  endanKers  voiir  progress,  probably  I  can  enable  you 
to  meet  and  overcome  such  competition.  Write  me. 
BANS  6ESELL,  B  S. .  ChemiBt,  618  West  2Bth  St. ,  New  York 


GENUINE 

-Cut- 

Guaran- 


( io  ill  let  t 

to  the  Diamond 

Importer  and  save  tlic 

,;'  i'V  wasted  l)y  middlemen. 


.Select  your  diamond  by  mail 
underthe  wonderful  Basch  Plan: 
We  send  any  diamond    at    our  ex- 
pense for  ex:imination  on  approval 
wii  liiiut  oliliuatini!  you  to  buy.    Send 
no  moneyl— just  write  a  letter, 

I 


World'*    Lowest    Price 


Km  li-hs  tlitill  ;ivclu;:i.  li-lall  jeweliMjtnin 
buy  vvli..li«»Ii..  Mi-aratIS  2.'.;  !f.-anit 

?17   M);  4r!iinl  *r,    ^.-nratJIW  " 

1     carat    and    larger 

$97.50 

p'-r  carat 


I  i 


('..luplrti. 

Willi  1.; 

1  lira  1  din. 

.«4N.;.-i. 
<'m|il"-to  wiili 
1  1  .-irrtt  (liiiiii'.nd 
♦  nil  2.-.. 

ii.ppci  (  n  I),     Kx- 

:iiiiii).ili(iii  Atli>wr<l. 
M'uii-y   iiark   rtuiti-.-K-t   tucl 
;,':il  ;;imrriiiti'0  ;,'ivrii. 


The  Basel)  Diamond  Book  (Free) 

I'flls  you  liuw  In  jiuim-  and  Nclcrt  a  dia- 
muiui  intelli^ieiitK  .  I'.xplaiiis  liascli  IMaii  ami 
fjviarantffs.      Illustrations  in  colors.      Shows 

•■■■■■■■■■■a 


eonipleie  lineo  of   l.ttest  jiiiiiim 
si  >  les  in  men's  and  woni 


en's  d  1.1  moil d  jewel  r^  ,  All  • 


I'li-niti'  iiiuil  I 


14K  nolld  Kold  mountlDKn  J  ' ^  ■*■'"'> 

at    actual    manufarturlnR  •  ^uiij 

com.     V.Mir  .-..py    mailed;       .i^iiSi> 
cm  receipt  of  n.ime  " 

L.  BASCH  A  CO.; 

Diamond  Importer^ 

l)epl.S..tt,"i  S,  State  Street  I 


K'  Kltl:!':  Kas.-h  Din- 
Suinr 


iihtrrss. 


/Another    Kind. 

\(lt    a   icclotiih  !•■ 

BotKEK — ■■   No 

— .\(  ic  Yorlc  SuK. 


KM(  KKR "   Is     KOOSP- 


Learn 


If    IS 


a  T.  J{.  totaler. 


Too   Constientious. —  "  What   sent  'jour 
f^roftT  into  haiikniptcy?  "' 

"  Scllini!;  i-aiilaloup  witli  a   guai'antee." 


(Jreal  Chanre. — Aktist  (surpri/.iiiy  a 
l)urjj;larj — "  Stay  just  whtTc  you  arc  for 
ti\("  iniiuitcs.  'riu'  light  ctTpct  is  sinii^ly 
Miic  !  " — Flii  iji  ikU   Hhu'ltcr. 


Effective. — "  How  did  you  like  the  actor 
wlio  played  the  kinjj?  '" 

■  Ever  since  1  saw  him  i'w  been  in  favor 
of  a  republic." — FHegcude  BlacUer. 


Agreed.  -Hokis — "  Toothache,  eh?  I'd 
havt>  the  blamed  thing  pulled  if  it  were 
mine." 

PoKis  '■  So  would  1,  if  it  were 
\<mrs." — I'licl:. 


The  Test. —  Littlk  Bhotiier — "  What's 
eti(}Uette?  " 

Little  Bi(;(.ku  Bhothkk — "'  It's  sa.ving 
'  Xo,  thank  you,"  when  you  want  to  holler 
■  (iimme  !  '  " — J lahjc. 


Not  Going. —  '  Are  you  going  to  her 
wedding?  "  the  jilted  suitor  was  asked. 

"  Xo.  1  haven't  the  least  desire  to  feel 
like  August  Belmont  at  a  Democratic  con- 
\( 'lit ion." — Cliicaijo  liccord-IIirald. 


Another  Peril.  "  lint,  Peter,  you  shouhl 
be  grateful  that  you  were  saved  from 
drowning,  and  not  cry  like  that." 

"  Yes,    but    there   come   my    aunts   and 
MOW    I'll   be   ki.ssed   all    the   afternoon." 
Flugciide  Blactlcr. 


Her  Preference. — "  It's  all  very  well 
for  the  minister  to  preach  from  the  text. 
'  Kemember  Lot's  wife,'  "  said  an  ()^ cr- 
worked,  discouragtMl  matron,  "  but  I  wish 
he  would  now   give  us  an  encouraging  ser- 

i  mon  on  the  wife's  lot." — Lowell  Courier. 

1 


Chicatlc 


-•Dpi    S.33o    S.SIato  St..  Chillis 


Try  It. — Vhau  to  Mhs.  Thatchu.vc 
(whose  baby  has  recently  been  christened) 
— "Ah,  Mrs.  ^Thatchbag.  1  nexcr  remem- 
ber any  baby  beha\  ing  so  well  in  the  water." 

Mus.  Thatchbac — "  Lor!  sir,  that  was 
because  me  ami  .lim  "ad  been  practising  on 
'im  for  about  a.  week  afore  with  a  watering- 
can."—/'.  /.  /'. 

On  the  Hunt.  ■■  1  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  my  Inisliaiid.  Three  days  ago  I 
sent  him  to  ma.lch  a  sample  at  a  d(>part- 
meiit  store.     He  hasn't  been  seen  since." 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday,      lie  was  at    tin 
third  counler  of  the  fourteeiitli  aisle,  and 
was  jusl  starting  for  the  foiirtetMit h  counter 
of  llie  third  aisle." — WnshiiKjIoii  Ihrald. 

Hippo  Described,  .lohiuiy.  who  li;'d 
l)een  to  the  circus,  was  telling  his  teacher 
about  the  wonderful  things  lu>  had  seen. 

"  An'  teacher."  he  cried.  "  they  had  one 
big  animal   they  called   the    hip — hij) — 

"  Hii)poi)otan)iis.  dear."  prompted  the 
teacher. 

I  can't  just  say  its  name,"  exclaimed 
.lohmiy.  ••  but  it  looks  jusl  like  <).(MM) 
IJoiind-i    of    li\er." — Yoinif/.-ilnini    Tdcgrniii. 


Practical 
Instruction 
for  Both 
Novice 


and 
Expert 


EVERY  one.shoiiM  know  how  to  swim.  Many 
cannot  afford  the  price  of  a  .s«  iniming  course, 
•md  others  cannot  dcvo'c  the  necessary  and 
regular  time  required  by  a  special  teacher.  Here  is 
a  practical,  spa. e  time  maiuial,  prepared  bv  one  of 
New  York's  foremost  swimminK  teachers-  Prof. 
Frank  Kugen  Dalton,  Instiuctorof  Scientific  Swim- 
ming at  the  Dalton  .Swimming  School,  and  inventor 
of  the  Dalton  Method. 

Many  diagrams  show  the  novice  the  projier 
method  of  striking  out  and  learning  to  swim.  For 
the  expert,  the  book  covers  every  jihase  of  profes- 
sional swimming.  All  strokes  are  analyzed  and 
shown  in  illustration,  and  their  relative  values  for 
speed,  endurance,  etc.,  are  thoroughlv  considered. 
"  Suiiiiiiiiiig  Scieiitifically  Taught.,'"  by  Frank 
Kugen  Dalton.  Bound  in  cloth  195  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  $1.25  net:  by  mail  $1  35.  All  book- 
stores or  the  publishers, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Dept.  514 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Valuable  New  Text-book  on  Economics 

"  .\n  iiranzingly  instructive  volnme.  The  txiok  is 
R  mine  of  information,  thorouj^hly  assimilated  and 
coordinated  for  the  use  of  Amerienns.  even  mon'  it 
would  seem  than  for  the  French  for  whom  it  was 
originally  written.  There  is  nothine  else  in  exist- 
ence that  approaches  it  in  thoroughness." — Thf  Eve- 
nhig  Mail,  Is ew  York. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

This  book  is  considered  the  most  noteworthy  work 
on  the  United  States  since  the  publication  of  Hryce's 
"  American  Commonwealth."  The  author  shows 
a  remarkable  understanding  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  resources  of  the  country  and  a  close 
sympathy  with  American  conditions. 

Extracts  from  Letters  Received  by  the  Translator. 

■irlhiir  T.  llndley,  rresident  ot'Yiile  I'niversilyi  "  .\iiy  work 
by  I.rrtiv-lteaulifii  is  worth  rcaiiiiig,  anil  this  book  dr.Mls  with  a 
Bubject  on  which  inteltiitent  outsiile  oiiinion  is  liiucb  needed." 

Dr.  Lyman  Ahhott,  Kdiior  of  the  Outlook  i  "  I  do  not  reoll 
any  ^<>lllnl<■  vvhu-h  rontaiiiii  as  iniK'h  of  exact  iiilurtUHtion  as  to 
factH  respecting  conditions  in  .\inerira. '* 

Frank  II.  Dixon,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  Economics,  Partniouth  Col- 
lese  :  "  Yoti  h.i\c  done  a  distinct  scrv  ice  in  tilacinn  this  valuable 
work  111  the  hantis  ol  Aniericim  readers.  I  want  to  coiigratuhitu 
you  upon  the  success  of  your  translation.,  which  seems  to  be  en* 
tirely  tree  ti-oni  any  evidence  of  transition  Iroin  oatvlaiigunBe  to 
another." 

Henry  W.  Farnam,  Prof.  Political  *.cononiy»  Yale  UmTeraity. 
*'  Y,Mi  lia\e  leiideied  a  public  service  in  translating  it." 
Henry  (".  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  Political  Kcononiy  and Finsncc, 

I'uiv.  ol  Miclus:in :   "Full  of  inteiesliuR  material." 

FK-ATniKS  OF  Contents: 
The  Country    and   the  People.— Character- 
istics   of    the    People,    lininii.'ratii>n.   The  Negro 
Problem,  Increase  in  Population,  Ktc. 

Rural  America.— Natural  Conditions,  Owner. 
ship.  Ai;riculture,  Irrigation,  Distrilmtion  of 
Products.  Klc. 

Industrial   America.    How  .\meriean  Industry 

is  ort,Miii/cd,  Leadint;  Industries,  Ktc. 

Commercial    America. -Hallways.  ForeiRn 
Trade,  i'he  Merchant  .Marine,  Commercial  Hela- 
tious,  Ktc. 
"A   in:isterly  treatise  on  the   material  side  of  oiir   national 

de\elopiiieiii."—  Hoalon  Krrtiimi  Tmiinrript. 

'■  ll  ,1,M-.  for  present  d  iv  Aillerii'il  what  de  Toqueville  did  for 
the  I'niltfl  States  in  the  lirsl  Sivoars  ol'their  existence.*' — \rw 
York  lUrahl. 

8vo.  Cloth.  400  pa^es.  $2.00,  Net 

;"..r  Sa^i   ill  All  /;<.<-As/..r,-.i 

FUNK    a    WaCNALLS    COMPANY 

Publishers,  New  York 
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A  Hard  Test.—  *  Can  1  get  a  steak  ]i<  n       ^ 
and  cateli  the  oue  o'elcx^k  train?  "' 

"  It    depends    on     vour     Iceth.     sir."' 
Meggendoiff'.r  Blactter. 


Generous  Lad.— Old  Lady  (to  newsboy) 
— "  You  don't  ehew  tobacco,  do  yon.  little 

boy?  " 

Newsboy — "  No,  nuun;    hut  I  kin  give 
you  a  cigarette." — brookbjn  Life 


Not  Crazy. — ''  Do  you  think  Oscar  pro- 
posed to  me  merely  on  account  of  my 
money?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  know  he  must 
have  had  some  reason." — Flicgcnde  Blaetter. 


Brilliant  Idea. — Artist — "  I'd  like  to 
devote  my  last  picture  to  a  charitable 
purpose." 

Critic — "  Whj'^  not  give  it  to  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind?  " — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


Hard- Worked. — "  I  think  I  will  take  my 
phonograph  along  when  I  take  my  vaca- 
tion," said  Mr.  Homely. 

"  That's  a  good  idea,"  assented  ]Mr. 
Nextdoor.  "  It  certainly  needs  a 
vacation. ' ' — Cindimati  Enquirer. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

Jxily  19. — Di.spalche.s  from  Constantinople  say 
two  Italian  torpedo  boats  are  destroyed  diu-ing 
a  bombardment  of  the  fortifications  guarding 
the  Dardanelles. 

July  21. — Eighty-four  men.  women,  and  children 
are  slain  by  Zapatist  revolutionists  in  an  attack 
on  a  pa-sse^nger  train  near  the  City  of  Me.xico. 

July  22. — Andrew  Lang,  poet,  critic,  and  novel- 
Lst.  dies  at  his  old  home  at  Banchory,  Scotland. 

July  24. — enable  dispatches  say  Piuru.  a  town  of 
10,000  population  in  Peru,  is  devastated  by  an 
earthquake  and  many  persons  are  killed. 

Domestic 

\Vashin(;ton 

July  1-9.— The  Committee  on  Kleciions.  in  a  re- 
port to  the  House,  declares  that  Representa- 
tive Theron  Catlin,  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri 
district,  was  elected  in  violation  of  a  State 
law  limiting  the  expenditiu-e  of  m(mey  for 
campaign  purposes,  and  asks  tluit  he  be  un- 
seated. 

July  20. — Th(>  .Senate  pas.s(>s  the  House-  bill  for- 
bidding interstate  traffic  in  prize-fight  motion- 
picture  films. 
Hepreseniative  Stanley,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Steel  Investigating  Committee,  denies  reports 
that  the  committee  will  recommend  the  dis- 
solution of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. He  says  the  committee  will  do  nothing 
t«  iiUerferc  with  legal  proceedings  already 
instituted  l)y  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its 
(lis.solution. 

July  24. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundrv  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill,  carrying  S116,000,()00. 

July  2.5.— The  La  FolJette  Wool  Revision  Bill  is 
passed  l)y  the  Senate,  47  to  20. 

Genf.r.m, 

July  20. — The  National  Packing  Coinpanv.  the 
so-called  Beef  Trust,  lias  been  di.ssolved".  says 
an  official  report  of  Initefl  States  District 
Attorney  James  H.  Wilkerson  of  Chicago. 

July  22. — C.  H.  Hanford.  federal  judge  of  the 
Western  District  of  Wasliington.  telegra))hs 
his  resignation  to  President  Taft  and  the 
Congre.s.sional  investigation  of  his  conduct  in 
office  is  halted. 

July  24.— A  *.50.()00,(KK)  shoe  manufacturers' 
combination,  to  be  known  as  the  .\merican 
Standard  Shoe  Company,  and  to  include  most 
of  the  manufactur(>rs  in  the  Eastern  States,  is 
forme<l  at  Boston. 
According  to  news  dispatches  si.xtv  or  more 
persons  in  Western  Pennsylvania"  are  killed 
in  floods  following  a  cloudburst. 

July  25. — It  is  announced  that  e.\-Senator  A.  J. 
Beveridge  of  Indiana  will  be  the  choice  of  the 
Roosevelt  forces  for  temporary  chairman  of 
the  National  Progressive  <'onvention  at 
Chicago  on  August  o. 
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Highlands  of  Ontario, 


» 


Canada 

Including  Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes 

Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park 

Temagami,  Georgian  Bay,  Kawartha  Lakes 

Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at 


One  of  These  Delightful  Spots  '^Tratn, 'ove^iVe"' 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

Finest  summer  playifrounds  in  America.  Good  liotel  accommodations.  The  lover 
of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abundance  all  things  which  make  roughing  it  desirable. 
Select  the  locality  that  will  afford  you  the  greatest  .iniount  of  enjoyment  and  send 
for  free  map  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  describing  these  out-of-the-ordinary 
resorts.     All  this  recreation  paradise  only  one  night  away  from  the  leading  ciiies  of 

the  United  States.    Address  

J.  D.  McDonald,  Dcpt.  . I.  112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

F.  P.  DWYER.  Dept.  J.  290  Broadway.  New  York  City 
E.  H.  BOYNTON.  D.  pt.  .1.  256  Washington  St  .  Boston 
W.  ROBINSON,  Dcpt.  J.  507  Park  Building,  Pittsburg 
W    E.  DAVIS,  PasBPnger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 

G.  T.  BELL.  Ass't  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 
H.  G.  ELLIOTT.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Montreal 
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Write  today  for  the 
Calvert  Book 


It  is  a  book  that  everyone  who  is  saving 
inone> — or  has  money  to  invest  ought  to 
have.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information 
for  investors  and  tells  in  detail  of  this  com- 
]>any  and  its  seventeen  years  of  successful 
experience.  The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  De- 
posit Company  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on 
all  money  intrusted  to  its  care.  Money 
begins  to  draw  interest  the  day  it  is  received 
and  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  with- 
out notice.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
company  there  has  never  been  a  day's  de- 
lay in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  in 
the  repayment  of  principal  when  demanded. 

7/  7j  an  iJeal  swvings  or  innjestment  plan — 
Don't  fail  to  luritefor  the  book. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &   DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TWO   GLASSES  IN  ONE 

FOR  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  $15 

— high  and  Inw  powf-r— equally  ^'ood  fur  llsij    :iiui  ni;;ht    us<>— 
(iistant.  or  iirar  view.     ALL  the  servicf  ef  several  glassos  \\\  oil**. 
Onu  <U>li^htfd  purclia^er  says  of 

DA-NITE  BINOCULARS 

**/  (/m  H't-ll  pfraat'l  with  them:  mure  than  I  expected.     Alt 
t)t*'.  hoifs  here  (tu.rtntts  to  oirn  apatr  " 

(iio.  I*.  M<tKM.  U.  S.  Armt.  FortLiscum.  Alaska 

l>A-.\ITK  Hiiioi'uliiis  arc  only  half  tht*  price  of  glasses  of  onv 
powrr — #1  ."i.OO  inrliidiiiK  «*arrying  case  and  cord, 

TraveU-rs.   ^^lt«•l■i>t^.   SpdrtMncn.   Thcaticffoors  —  send  for    FKKE 
H....klpt  F-I. 

MclNTIRE.  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO. ,  723  Saosom  St..Philadelpbu 


S-nONE/orS, 

Yon  will  find  real  enjoyment  antl 

health  out  of  doors  with  tht-  /•'//  ,'•        \\\     • 

Ristey  Tent-Couch     /$/  '^^^^\ 

A    t.nt    ami    coiioh    in    one.         /^^  'ff'"—^'       "•  ^    ,[ \ 

N'ffds    no    ropos    or    stakrs.     ■vt*'-^' 

K.ii.ily  moved  or  oarried  and 

folds  up  in  a  roll.    Just  the  tliine  for 

hiwn.  porch  or  camp.      Sc»nd  your 

name  an'i  address  and  we  will  mail     , 

vou  an  interesting  Ixwklet. 

CORONA  MKti.ro..        .tl42  Coliimlms  Avenne 


I'.it 
>iiiiiieal>oHN.  >linn. 


■  ■■■■■■«■■■'■■■■■■■■■  ■•■Tr 

Iron  Railinjj;^,  Wire  lences  and 
Entrance  (iates  of  all  desi^rns  and  for 
all  purposes.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Catai()";s  furnished. 


OKXX 


■  ■■■■-■-I""""™-""'"" 


Tennis  Court  F.nclosiue^,  [hiclimbable 
Wire  Mesh  and  Spiral  Netting  (Chain 
Link)  Fences  for  Estate  Boundaries  and 
Indtistrial  Properties  — Lawn  P'lirniture- 
Stable  Fittings. 

F.  E.  Carpenter  Co.,    ^n"  vru'ci'^ 

■■■■■■■■ 


■■■■■■■■■  M^^l 


&"'51.00  Di'o';   On Approval.Frei^ht  Paid 


PER      SECTION 


S1.75 


Ul%^  SBCTIONAL 


BOOKC>V«E 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

MADE  under  our  own  paii-nts.  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 
tire produc-tinn  sold  direct  to  the  homo  and  office.  Th.it  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable prictJi.  Oar  Sectional 
Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  umiivided  altentioh  to  this 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  non-bindina.  dUi- 
appearlng  glanit  doors,  and  are  hichly  finished  in  SOLID 
GOLDKN  OAK  Oiher  styles  and  fiDishe:<  at  correspondingly  low 
iriccs     Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Vniiufacturers  of  Sectional  liookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
Branch  Office  :    Flatiron  Bldg..  New  Tork  City 


— away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


Learn 
"Hip-Fit" 
Comfort 


Adopt  the  only 

practical  and    hygienic    way 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 

Susiicmlcrp  uro  uncomfortablr— nn- 
(tninlj  —  thcv  <iri»(?  —  they  make  men 
•toop— they  make  them  round  Hhnnl- 
derpil-they  teiir  off  buttonH. 

Belts  lire  stiff    binding    nnheiilthful, 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 

The  •invisible  trouHerHHUpporterentirelv  eliminates  sus- 
penders and  belts— gives  j)erfect  eom fort— perfect  neiit- 
nPss—  perfect  bodily  freedom  at  nil  times,  under  all  eir- 
rnnistiinces  Can't  slip.  Can't  bind.  Can't  work  out  of 
adjustment.  Takes  all  weight  and  pressure  off  the  shoul- 
ders. Has  elastic  over  hip«  and  back— vields  to  every 
mo»enieni— pressure  gentle  and  i-venly  distributed;  acts 
ns  an  abdominal  supporter. 

NA.\IT.%KV(-OOI.-KKIIVI('l<:AIIIiE. 
Thousands  in  use,  iill  giving  r)errect  satisfaction- no  bov 
or   man   will    wear  suspenders  or  belts   after  wearing    a 
■"HipHt.'"     11  .>niir  liiilor   <*■•   deiiler   4-iiiiii»l    niii*. 
ply  .toil.  hCiMl  wiiiNt  iiip.-tNiire  lakoii  <-<>iiiroi't»l»l.> 

:il»i»\«'     liipv     under     IroiiNerw.     : iipanioil     l»> 

iiiiiiie>  order    for   X(l,  iiiid   Me   Mill    |>r»in|>tl.v  Iill 
><»iir  order. 

Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

For  liitn  n-itli  hir-/.-  protiudin!;  a'xli'- 
iiU'U  icqiiirtn;;  more  !han  ordinary 
support,  we  make  a  roin  Id  nation  tron- 
S'-r.nnd  Hti'innfh  supporter.  Pri(-e$l.;'»0 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand   St..  New  York 

Tailors,     nt-alers.    and    Sido    I.iiu* 
Salesmen  aiv  invit'd  to  ivritf  ns. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thi<  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  6c  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  wil!  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
u-ilt  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  F.  J.,"  Poabody,  Mass. — "It  is  a  vote"  does 
not  in  any  way  explain  that  a  vote  has  been  taken 
and  a  motion  carried.  In  announcing  these  con- 
ditions a  chairman  might  say  appropriately,  "A 
vote  has  been  taken,"  and  "The  motion  is  car- 
ried." 

"J.  R.  P.,"  Webster,  N.  C— "It  would  have 
been  better  to  wait"  is  correct.  Wherever  the 
intention  is  to  express  time  contemporary  with 
that  of  the  principal  verb  the  present  infhiitive 
should  be  used.  The  past  infinitive  when  used 
denotes  a  time  previous  to  that  of  the  principal 
verb. 

"  A.  C.  B.,"  Hartford,  Conn. — The  name  of  the 
premier  city  of  the  State  of  New  York  is,  as  you 
say,  correctly.  New  York,  and  not  New  Y'ork  City. 
The  use  to  which  you  direct  attention  is  merely 
one  for  commercial  convenience. 

".T.  A.  S.,"  Worcester,  Mass. — In  the  sentence 
"I  hope  she  arrived  safely  last  week,"  the  word 
"  safely"  should  be  interpreted  in  its  widest  sense. 
Thus,  the  hope  exprest  is  not  only  one  concerning 
the  actual  manner  of  her  arrival — that  is  in  a  safe 
manner,  or  free  from  danger  or  hazard;  securely 
and  without  risk,  but  also,  without  injury  or 
liarm:    without  mistake  or  disappointment.     The 


adjective  safe  in  the  sense  "having  escaped  hurt, 
injury,  or  damage"  might  have  been  used  in 
stead  of  the  adverb  safely.  The  intention  of  the 
writer  must  be  known,  however,  before  judgment 
can  be  pronounced  on  which  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate term  to  use.  Tennyson  in  "The  Princess" 
preferred  safe  in  the  following  lines: 

"  But  let  your  Prince  (our  royal  word  upon  it. 
He  comes  back  safe)  ride  with  us  to  our  lines." 
And  Gay,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles    (see 
Fable  37),  did  the  same — 

"Alas!  you  know  the  cause  too  well; 
The  salt  is  spilt,  to  me  it  fell. 
Then  to  contribute  to  my  loss. 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across; 
On  Friday,  too!  the  day  I  dread; 
Would  I  were  safe  at  home,  in  bed! 
Last  night  (I  vow  to  Heaven  'tis  true), 
Bounce  from  the  fire  a  coffin  flew. 
Next  post  some  fatal  news  shall  tell! 
God  send  my  Corni.sh  friends  be  well!" 

"A.  M.  T."  Texas. — In  the  sentence  ^u  cite. 
"According  to  my  watch  it  is  just  ten  o'clock," 
the  words  according  to  must  be  considered  as  an 
idiomatic  phrase  meaning  "as  indicated  by." 
Some  persons  construe  "according"  an  adverb 
modifying  the  prepositional  plirase  that  follows  it. 
Others,  and  Dr.  Webster  among  them,  construe  it 
a  participle.  In  his  octavo  dictionary  Webster 
declares:  "It  is  never  a  preposition,"  but  Goold 
Brown,  using  the  sentence  "This  is  a  construc- 
tion not  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar," 
points  out  that  if  it  is  not  a  preposition  in  this 
instance,  it  is  a  participle.  Lindley  Murray  has 
shown  that  according  to  is  exprest  in  Latin  and 
Greek  by  a  single  preposition,  and  declares  that  if 
to  alone  is  the  preposition  in  English,  then  accord- 
ino  must  be  an  adverb. 


(.1(15 .Si tied    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINE;SS    OPPORTVNITIES 


P.ATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  112-p.  Inventors' tniide.FRK.K. 
Highest  References.  K.  K.  VROOiM.AN, 
Patent  Lawyer.  806  I'",  Wasliington,  1).  C. 


P.VrKNTS  tliat  protect  and  pay.  UooUs 
free.  Highest  Relerences;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  ot  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  for  (rce  search.  Watson  K.  Coleman, 
Patent  I-awyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  i).  C. 

IDF.AS  WANTF.D-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  l;.  Owen,  45 Owen  151dg.,Washuigton,  D.C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LAR(;i:sr  stock  of  'i\  pkwritkrs 

in  America.  .Ml  makes.  Underwoods,  I,.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less)— Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.-  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  lor  t'atalog  12.').  Typewriter  F.mporiiini 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  l^ke  St.,  Chicago. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  P.AR- 
G.\INS,  no  matter  what  make,  will  cpiote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  I..  J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  TEACHIRS  WANTED 

LADY  TEACH  KR  WAN  IKD.  First  and 
Second  tirades.  In  Boarding  Country  School 
lor  boys  iiiMr  New  York.  To  assure  consid- 
eration, state  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Send  rcferenr.s  and  photograph. 

F.  M.  .S..  care  Litekarv  Digest 


TWO  MALE  TEACHERS  WANTED. 
Mathematics,  Sciences  and  Advanced  (iram- 
inar  CJrades  One  must  be  a  good  Athletic 
Coach.  (>oc)d  Disciplinariansneeded.  Military 
Ac.idimy  near  New  York  ("ity.  .Send  rcfcr- 
eiu  cs,  phologr.ipli  and  state  salary  expected. 
|.  ^i.  A.,  care  I.,iti;«akv  Dich.st 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  iree  reoort  as  to 
patentabiiity.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  ofrered  for  one  mvention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  ns  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress  :  saninie  fret. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington, 

Salesmen  making  small  towns,  just  what  you 
want  for  pocket  sideline.  "  .Something  new, 
snappy  and  catchy."  Quick  shipments, 
prompt  commissions.  State  territory  covered. 
Write  for  order  book  to-day.  Burd  Mfg.  Co., 
212  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Ar.ENTs:  Don't  waste  your  time  on  dead  ones. 
t)ur  line.  Staple  Necessity,  sells  to  every 
woman  on  sight.  I!ig  money  easily  earned  on 
our  new  free  deal  plan.  Sure  Repeater.  Write 
today.  COMMERCIAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
50  Cambridge  Bldg.,  Chicago 

BUILD  A  BU.SINFSS  OF  YOUR  OWN, 
.md  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field  ;  little 
competition .  Few  opportunities  so  profitable. 
Senci  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLEcrnON  SERVICE 
58  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 

PICTURE  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
RIE.S  adai)table  to  motion  photography 
WANTED.    Address 

KiNP.MACOI.OR   CciMI-ANY   OF  AMERICA 

Dcpt.  C,  4«th  St.  and  B'way,  New  York  City 


Travel  ancd  Resort  Directorg 


EUROPE 

l.\eLlISlVK  1M»EPE.VDE.VT  TR.WF.L 

Fur  individuals,  families,  and  private 
parties:  providing  transportation,  hotels, 
local  guides,  excursions,  sightseeing,  etc. 

ITINKKARIKS  arranged  to  meet  in- 
dividual requirements.  .Starting  any  day. 

Send  for  Programme  271 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

•i4.'i  liroadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheques     are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


"lite  liesC  ill    7;'(n-*'/" 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

Most  exclusive  HrrangeniPnta  tours  de 
luxe.  Westward  Sept.  14  ;  Eastward 
Nov.  16. 

The   Collver  Method— The   Best   of  Everythinf 

Send  for  aHiiottiicements. 
10  Triiiil.v  I'liice.  Itositiiii,  Mass. 


OR.IENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROTECT  YOUR  COLLARS  from  becoiu- 
ing  soft  from  PERSPIRATION  in  hot  or 
damp  weather,  dancing;,  etc.  USE  a  .Standard 
Collar  Protector.  In\isible, comfortable, keeps 
collar  stiff  as  long  as  you  wear  it.  2.ic  postpaid 
Sr.\NUARi>  Collar  Protectcir  Co. 

15i»  W.  2.'ith  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


I?  c  (I  I    I:  s  I  (I  \  c 


NEW    JERSEY 


r  Princeton  ~i 

H.iiidsiimo  residences  amid  beautiful 
and  liealllitiil  su,  >i>uiidin;;s.  Midw.iy 
l>ilwtiii  New  York  and  I'hiladclphia 
with  ixpnss  train  service. 

kentils  Irom  ;f300  to  ftWOO  a  year. 
Conipii'lcly  turnished  homes  also  lor 

Kilt 

Otiu  r  desirable  properties  in  town 
and  country  fur  sale  or  rem, 
liiriiished  or  unfurnished. 


J         1< 


J5i 


WALTER    B.HOWE 

PRINCETON.  N  J 
Nrw  YORK  orncr       51.  ccoar  st. 


ARIZONA 


lt<io>>fV«*lt  Diiiii  makes  crops  certain  in  fa- 
voreil  S.ilt  Kiver  \'alley.  Fruits  ripen  early, 
bring  liigiiesl  prices.  Hungry  market  right  at 
home.  JlOUacre  up.  Ea.-y  terms.  Wrilenow 
for  new  Iree  illustrated  booklet  about  Salt 
Rivi'r  V.iiley  'oil,  climate,  cro|>s,  profits.  C. 
L.  .Si<.\(;kavks,  Cieii.  Colonization  Agent, 
.-V.T.&S  F.  l<v..lH.')l  Ry.  Exchange.Chicago. 


GEORGIA 


FOR  SALE.  Beautiful  furnished  home 
with  large  airy  rooms  and  spacious  verandas, 
surrounded  by  beaulifiil  grounds, in  best  resi- 
denli.il  section  ot  town.  Kleclric  lights,  hot 
water  heat  and  other  modern  improvements. 
Climate  ide.il.     For  terms  address 

P.  O.  BOX  6 
Washington,  tleorgia 


KII'TEE.'NTII  CRlISi; 
FEB.  l.'i.  1913 

71   days,   $400  up.    by   new  Cunarder    "  La- 
conia  "  :  shore  trips,  hotels,  etc.,  included. 
KHA.NK    e.     t'L.tKK.     Tlme!i    lliiilding,    .Nriv    York 


AROUND'"cWORLD 

no    DAYS 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 

Oct.19.1912  -^^Adi^:^ 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE) 

«I-«S     BROADWAY     NY 


NEW    YORK 


PROSPECT  HOUSE,  IX'^^.'T* 

Delightful  Climate.    Golf,  Tennis.  Yachting, 
Bathing,  (iarage.    Write  for  Booklet. 


Never  another  trip  like 
ttiis  one- 

which  you  take  in  jour  summer-porch  rocking-chair — while 
sippingf  a  cooling  drink;  for  company,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
tlie  fatntjus  profes.sional  raconteur,  who  will  show  you  the 
lauphable  side  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  odd  sights — who 
will  coiuhict  you  direct  to  all  the  hip  and  little  LAUGHS 
to  be  met  on  a  'round-tlie-world  trip. 


(( 


Smiling  'Round 
the  World" 


with 
Marshall  P.  Wilder 

liil/ior  of  "  The  Sunny 
Side  of  the  Street." 


Mr.  Wilder  is  the  embodiment  of  wit  atui  good  nature — 
"prince  of  entertainers  and  entertainer  of  princes" — he  will 
lift  you  out  of  yourself — away  from  your  troubles.  His  hiuiior 
is  better  than  medicine.  He  will  iielp  you  to  forget  the  sum- 
mer heat.  Many  pages  of  odd  photographs  in  this  delignt- 
U\\  SUMMER   BOOK.      Price,  Si. SO  (  Postpaid^ 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     NEW  YORK 


Stt->n/g-ywAi,  jJim  yjoarymu.  jjmnnAi  jaw.!  iJMn-nvtnrutnrva-iru 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funic  &  Wagnalls  Company  (Adam  W.  Wagnalls.  Pres.-   Benj.  F.  Funk,  Vice-Pres.;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy.Ttca<.:   Robert  Scott.  SecV.   44-60  E.  23d  St..  New  York 


Vol.    XLV.,  Xo.  6 


New   York,   August    10,    19b2 


Whole    Number    1164 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  "SYSTEM"  IN  NEW  YORK 


THE  ARREST  of  Police  Lieutenant  Charles  Becker,  on 
the  charge  of  bringing  about  the  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal  in  New  York,  on  July  16,  brings  editors  outside 
the  metropolis  to  ask  if  it  can  be  true  that  the  guardians  of  the 
law  in  our  greatest  city  are 
so  deeply  involved  in  brib- 
ery, graft  and  blackmail 
that  they  do  not  stop  short 
of  murder  to  prevent  possi- 
ble interruption  of  their  luc- 
rative undertakings.  In  New 
York  the  question  of  Beck- 
er's guilt  or  innocence — a 
matter  to  be  decided  bj'  the 
courts  when  the  confessions 
incriminating  him  have  been 
judged  in  the  light  of  fur- 
ther evidence — seems  of  less 
importance  to  the  press  than 
the  fact  that  his  arrest  is 
likely  to  bring  out  important 
revelations  of  police  corrup- 
tion, its  nature,  its  extent, 
and  the  identity  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  it.  "It  makes 
a  breach  in  the  outer  defenses 
of  the  Police  Sj^stem,"  de- 
clares the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
"for  the  first  time  since  the 
Lexow  Committee  revealed 
the  existence  of  organized 
blackmail  by  the  New  York 
police  upon  gambling  and 
vice."  It  has  now  been 
proved,  we  are  told  further, 
"that  the  'System'  is  not  a 
phrase,  but  a  thing" — "it 
is  a  fact  in  the  government 
of  New  York."  The  com- 
munity is  "absolutely  con- 
^^need,"  says  the  New  York 

Evening  Post,  "that  unholy  alliances  for  mutual  gain  do  exist 
between  certain  members  of  the  police  force  and  desperate  crim- 


Copyi  iglited  hy  Paul  Thoiiipstiii, 

RHINELANDEK    WALDO, 

The  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  who  faces  the  exposures  of 
wrongdoing  in  his  department,  protesting  that  only  a  few  individuals  arc 
guilty.  Mayor  Gaynor's  confidence  in  him  is  imshaken.  and  he  says: 
"that  one  under  him  has  deceived  him  is  nothing  to  condemn  him  for." 


inals,  and  that  we  shall  have  neither  peace  nor  safety  until  these 
are  broken  up  and  made  impossible  for  the  future."  The  ex- 
tent of  the  corruption  and  the  immense  profit  for  members  of 
the  "System"  are  shown  by  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  gamblers' 

confession  as  the  annual  con- 
tribution for  police  protec- 
tion. They  put  it  at  $2,- 
400,000.  There  is  some  dis- 
inclination to  accept  these 
figures.  Newspaper  readers 
are,  however,  reminded  that 
after  Police  Commissioner 
Bingham  left  office  he  esti- 
mated the  total  annual 
graft  at  several  millions  of 
dollars. 

While  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Mayor  Gaynor 
and  Commissioner  Waldo 
can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  the 
"  System,"  yet  their  attitude 
since  the  Rosenthal  murder 
is  being  freely  criticized. 
jSIr.  Waldo  has  had  much  to 
saj'  of  the  efficiency  and 
honesty  of  the  police  force, 
and  of  his  arrangement 
which  would  prevent  any 
extended  blackmailing.  The 
Mayor  wrote  the  Commis- 
sioner a  long  letter,  prais- 
ing ' '  the  splendid  work  you 
are  so  systematically  doing 
in  the  Police  Department," 
and  advising  him  to  keep 
cool  in  this  "time  of  clamor 
and  indiscriminate  neAvs- 
paper  accusation."  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  which  have 
been  filling  so  much  space  in 
the  New  Yorkpapcrsfor  the  past  few  days,  most  of  the  effective 
work  done  toward  the  punishment  of  the  crime  has  been  done 
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by  the  District  Attorney's  staff  and  private  detectives,  not  by 
the  police.  The  Mayor  at  first  refused  to  call  for  an  Aldermanic 
investigation,  and  only  did  so  after  the  arrest  of  Becker.  The 
gentlest  critics  of  the  Mayor  are  those  who  suggest  that  he  has 
not  realized  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  So  that  the  New  York 
Tribune  can  not  but  conclude  that  "the 
attitude  of  the  city  administration  toward 
the  demand  for  the  fullest  light  on  the 
possibility  of  an  organized  criminal  system 
has  been  shameful."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
thinks  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Police 
Commissioner  have  been  put  "upon  a  de- 
fensive so  difficult  that  their  worst  enemies 
could  hardly  have  wished  them  in  a  more 
embarrassing  plight."  The  Evening  Mail 
comes  out  still  more  emphatically: 

"The  shame  and  disgrace  of  it  can  not 
be  blotted  out  by  j-ears  of  endeavor — can 
never  be  blotted  out  by  the  two  men, 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  Police  Commissioner 
Waldo,  who  have  defied  public  opinion, 
ignored  the  plain  evidence  of  undisputed 
facts,  and  wasted  their  time  and  attention 
on  trivial  or  unrelated  matters  rather 
than  on  the  main  issue,  leading,  as  it  did 
from  the  beginning,  directly  to  the  doors 
of  the  Police  Department  and  to  the  desk 
of  Lieutenant  Becker.  .  .  .  The  urging 
and  pleading  of  a  whole  community  failed 
to  move  eillier  the  Mayor  or  the  Police 
Commissioner  to  action  that  bespoke  de- 
termination to  bring  the  murderers  to  jus- 
tice and  to  cleanse  the  police  force  of  its 
foul  alliance  with  criminals.  They  can 
not  now  secure  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lie.  Their  day  of  grace  is  past.  New- 
York  can  only  bow  its  head  in  shame." 


Both  officials  seem  to  the  Washington 
Star  to  be  "seriously  discredited  by  the 
confessions  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  even 

more  awkwardly  affected  by  the  revelations  that  may  be  expected 
now  that  the  lips  of  the  chief  figures  in  this  conspiracy  have 
been  opened  and  the  full  truth  may  be  expected."  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  which  is  inclined  to  give  Commissioner  Waldo 
full  credit  for  the  reforms  his  friends  say  he  has  instituted  in 
his  department,  declares  that  New  York  needs  "a  Mayor  with 
a  backbone  Avho  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  aid  Waldo.  .  .  . 
There  is  need  of  a  real  man  in 
the  Mayor's  chair,  not  a  self- 
satisfied  old  barnacle."  Other 
editors  having  a  higher  opinion 
of  New  York's  Mayor  can  not* 
acquit  him  of  all  responsibility 
for  the  state  of  things  being  re- 
vealed in  New  York.  The  chief 
flaw  in  his  administration,  the 
Springfield  Republican  points  out, 
has  been  "the  encouragement  to 
lawlessn(>ss  which  came  from  his 
exaggerated  views  of  personal 
liberty."  The  New  York  Times, 
always  conservative*  on  these 
matters,  admits  that  this  "known 
inclination"  of  th(^  Mayor's  "has 
to  some  degree  hampered  the  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  of  the  police." 
The  Brooklyn  Times  speaks  in- 
dignantly of  "the  di.sgrace  of  a 
Police  Department  which  is  both 


IT  S  AN  AWrUI.  PLIGHT  FOR  AN  INNOCENT 
MAN   TO    FIND    HIMSELF   IN," 

Says  Lieut.  Charles  Becker,  former  head 
of  tlie  "strong-arm  squad."  now  under 
arn^sl  for  ilie  murder  of  Herman  Rosen- 
(Iial,  and  Ix'lieved  to  be  connected  with  a 
series  of  corrupt  dealings  with  gamblers. 


a  leech  on  criminals  and  an  inspirer  of  foul  murder,"  in  which 
"gambling  graft  has  become  merely  a  side  line."  Then  it  adds 
significantly:  "To  such  a  pass  has  come  "liberal  enforcement'  of 
the  law." 

One  of  the  few  papers  to  find  matter  for  commendation  in  the 
Maj-or's  attitude  is  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial. It  rejoices  in  "his  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  play,"  and  says: 

'The  Mayor  has  .shoAvn  himself  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  the  shame  imposed  on  the 
great  community  of  New  York  by  the 
Rosenthal  affair  and  the  deep  shadow 
which  it  has  thrown  on  certain  phases  of 
police  methods.  He  protested,  however, 
against  any  wholesale  charges,  and  said 
that  suspicion,  however  active  through 
.so  man}'  convenient  channels,  was  unjust 
and  conducive  to  ends  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  higher  interests  of  the 
ptKjple.  .  .  .  W^e  believe,  in  spite  of  all 
the  headstrong  clamor,  and  in  spite  of 
what  appears  to  many  as  warranting  seri- 
ous grounds  of  opinion,  that  Mayor  Gay- 
nor is  right  in  his  point  of  view." 

Whatever  blight  these  circumstances 
may  be  casting  upon  any  hopes  of  future 
political  preference  that  Mayor  Gaynor 
may  be  nourishing,  they  are  at  least  add- 
ing to  the  reputation  of  District  Attorney 
Whitman.  The  press  of  New  York  unite 
in  praise  of  his  energy,  zeal,  and  ability 
as '  displayed  in  the  Rosenthal  case  and 
the  problems  connected  with  it.  To  the 
Brooklj-n  Eagle  he  "seems  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  in  a  borough  gov- 
ernment that  is  in  a  wrong  way."  He 
"already  has  a  good  record.  W^hether  he 
is  to  make  a  great  one  or  not  we  shall  know 
in  a  month  or  two."  State  leaders  in  both 
the  Republican  and  the  Progressive  third  party  are  said  to  look 
upon  him  favorably  as  a  candidate  for  governor  next  fall. 

Lieutenant  Becker  is  in  the  Tombs,  and  Air.  Whitman  seems 
to  be  confident  that  Avithin  a  few  days  he  will  have  secured 
evidence  enough  to  con\-ict  him  and  to  uncover  a  well-defined 
trail  leading  to  a  man  higher  up.     That  is  where  it  must  lead, 

says  the  New  York  Press — 


HEAR  NOEVIL  SPEAK  Natvit  StEnoEviL. 


AT   THE    CITY    HAL!.. 

— "Tad   '  in  the  New  York  Journal. 


"A  petty  policeman,  whatever 
his  own  hardihood,  lawlessness, 
or  atrocit3%  could  not  protect 
crime  and  could  not  terrorize  to 
his  own  purpose  a  whole  class 
of  reckless  desperadoes  unless 
backed  boldly  and  abundantly 
higher  up.  .  .  .  This  trail  will  be 
followed  whither  from  the  first 
it  has  led  with  markings  plain 
to  all  eyes  that  were  not  blind." 

Who  is  "the  man  higher  up"? 
High  police  officials  hasten  to  ex- 
plain how  remote  their  duties  are 
from  the  paths  of  the  gamblers. 
With  Commissioner  Waldo  thej- 
declare  that  they  welcome  the 
fullest  inquiry.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  little  to  say,  but  in- 
sists that  his  department  should 
not  be  held  r(>sponsible  for  the 
acts  of  individuals.  Mayor  Gaj'- 
nor  reiterates  his  confidence  in 
his  Commissioner  —  "that    one 
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don't     let     go! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  th;eh'«  bride. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


OPPOSING    GRIPS   IN    NEW   YORK. 


under  him  has  deceived  him  is  nothing  to  condemn  him  for."  Yet, 
insists  The  Evening  Mail,  tho  Mr.  Waldo  was  "deceived  and  be- 
trayed," it  is  "up  to  him"  to  name  the  men  who  advised  him  to 
put  Becker  at  the  head  of  tho  squad  that  operated  against  j^am- 
bHng.  The  trail  upward  wiU  run  close  by  Tammany  Hall,  aver 
several  papers  both  inside  and  outside  of  New  York,  and  various 
Tammany  politicians  receive  guarded  and  nameless  mention. 
New  Yorkers  are  learning  much  of  the  "System"  as  the 
gamblers  who  were  arrested  in  connection  with  the  Rosenthal 
murder  tell  Mr.  Whitman  more  details  of  their  dealings  with  the 
police.  In  connection  with  these  revelations  the  newspapers 
are  reprinting  ex-Commissioner  Bingham's  story  of  how  easily 
he  could  have  made  $600,000  in  bribe  money  during  his  first 
year  in  office,  and  his  remarks  about  policemen  who  maintain 
$5,000  homes  on  $1,200  salaries.  They  also  recall  Mr.  Jerome's 
statement  that  "there  is  not  a  place  in  the  city  of  New  York 
where  street-cars  run  that  pickpockets  are  not  working  under 
district  contract  with  Central  Office  men."  Mr.  Frank  Moss, 
whose  long  service  as  Assistant  District  Attorney  and  experience 
as  member  of  the  Police  Board  and  counsel  to  the  Lexow  and 
Mazet  investigating  committees  enable  him  to  speak  with 
authority,  explains  the  spirit  of  the  "System"  in  the  New  York 
Times.    He  was  talking  with  a  veteran  police  officer: 

"I  said  to  him:  'Captain,  Commissioners  may  come  and 
Commissioners  may  go,  but  the  Old  Guard  seems  to  hang  on. 
You  are  always  here.  Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  Com- 
missioner you  men  prefer? '  He  said :  '  We  like  a  nice  honest 
gentleman  who  does  not  know  that  he  is  alive.'  I  said,  'Explain 
that.'  He  answered,  'He  makes  a  good  front  to  the  public  and 
prevents  public  suspicion,  while  the  insiders  do  the  business 
behind  his  back.'  I  said,  'But  why  do  you  men  take  this  dirty 
money?'  He  said,  'Wouldn't  we  be  fools  if  we  didn't?'  'What 
do  you  moan  by  that?'  I  asked  him.  He  said,  'Everybody  in 
New  York  works  his  job,  even  tho  ministers.'  I  said,  'Do  you 
believe  that?'  He  answered,  'I  know  it.'  'But,'  I  said,  'this 
money  is  so  dirty.'  He  answered,  'We  fumigate  it.  It  is  clean 
after  we  get  it.' 

"The  Police  Department  is  under  greater  temptation  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  duties  which  a  fireman 
performs  appeals  all  the  time  to  his  finer  instincts;  but  con- 
tinual relations  with  sordid  criminals  breaks  down  the  fine 
moral  sense  of  many  men,  and  they  got  notions  about  tho  low 
morality  of  the  community,  and  finally  conclude  that  they  would 
be  fools  not  to  take  that  Avhich  is  right  under  their  noses." 

There  is  a  general  inclination  outside  of  New  York  to  identify 


the  "System"  with  Tammany.  And  in  New  York  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  admits  that  "the  source  of  the  evil  is  in  corrupt 
local  politics,  and  before  it  is  absolutely  cured  the  remedy  will 
have  to  bo  applied  there  by  the  people  of  the  city."  The 
"System"  will  never  be  broken  up,  in  the  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Union's  opinion,  until  Tammany  is  "driven  out  of  power." 

Not  all  the  New  York  papers,  be  it  noted,  rejoice  in  tho  probing 
that  is  now  under  wa}\  They  deplore  the  "defaming"  of  the 
city  by  the  publication  of  the  sensational  news.  Because  a  few 
policemen  are  criminals,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  the  "entire 
city  government  should  not  be  condemned  as  rotten.  The 
disclosures  should  not  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  city  is  one 
nest  of  thieves  and  blackmailers.  It  is  not."  And  The  Herald 
quotes  with  satisfaction  those  comforting  words  from  tho 
Indianapolis  »S7ar;  "Doubtless  in  so  large  a  body  of  men  there 
are  some  who  are  corrupt  and  untrustworthy,  but  the  impression 
gained  at  this  distance  is  that  New  York  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
well-policed  city."  Other  New  York  dailies  whi(!h  are  vig- 
orously supporting  tho  efforts  of  the  District  Attorney  and 
regretfully  accept  the  evidence  of  corruption  which  is  daily  being 
unearthed  are  stirred  by  tho  opening  of  "vials  of  journalistic 
contempt"  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Tho  Philadelphia 
Record  speaks  up  for  the  sister  city,  calling  tho  European  com- 
ment on  the  New  York  police  scandal  "silly,"  and  pointing 
in  turn  to  French  and  Gorman  Army  scandals  and  to  recent 
exhibitions  of  the  inefficiency  of  London  and  Paris  police.  Yet, 
sorrowfully  confesses  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "the  police 
organizations  in  the  European  capitals  may  be  at  times  stupid 
and  inefficient,  but  they  have  never  been  accused  of  actual 
cooperation  with  outlaws  and  criminals."     It  continues: 

"The  mere  fact  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  call  in 
the  services  of  a  private  detective  agency  in  dealing  with  a 
crime  that  has  stirred  public  opinion  as  nothing  else  has  done  for 
j'ears,  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  the  public  distrust  in 
the  Police  Department's  attitude  toward  this  particular  crime. 
It  is  beside  the  question  to  argue  that  a  force  of  10,000  men 
can  not  be  made  up  of  corruptionists  and  connivors  at  murder. 
No  one  has  made  the  charge.  But  tho  presence  of  a  hundred  or 
half  a  hundred  such  men  is  enough  to  taint  the  entire  depart- 
ment and  to  limit  its  capacities  for  u.sefulnoss.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  fact  that,  as  in  every  system  or  organization  having  its 
code  and  traditions,  the  great  majority  of  honest  men  are  led 
away  by  a  mistaken  spirit  of  loyalty  in  tolerating  and  condoning 
criminal  activity  on  the  part  of  the  vicious  few." 
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JAPAN  UNDER   MUTSUHITO 

THE  GREAT  SILENT  CROWDS  that  surrounded  the 
imperial  palace  in  Tokyo  for  ten  days  before  the  death 
of  Emperor  Mutsuhito  on  July  29  were  people  of  a 
modem  nation,  where,  sixty  years  before,  at  his  birth,  such  an 
assemblage  would  have  represented  a  country  bound  by  ancient 
oriental  customs  and  governed  in  feudalism.  The  press  find 
that  their  greatest  difficulty  in  this  situation  is  to  determine 
just  how  much  of  the  amazing 
progress  of  the  Japanese  na- 
tion, particularly  in  the  last 
two  decades,  was  a  matter  of 
the  Emperor's  personality  and 
in  how  far  he  was  a  nominal 
leader  only.  They  are  equally 
puzzled  to  make  out  the  char- 
acter of  his  son  and  successor, 
Yoshihito,  of  whom  they  can 
say  little  more  than  that  he  is 
thirty-three,  likes  horseback 
riding,  is  popular  and  likely  to 
prove  a  "progressive."  None 
of  the  papers  inclines  to  believe 
that  the  death  of  Mutsuhito 
will  menace  w'orld-peace  or 
even  greatly  disturb  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japan.  According 
to  the  dispatches,  some  evi- 
dences of  the  old  order  asserted 
themselves  at  the  last.  While 
expert  physicians  were  treating 
in  the  most  modern  fashion  a 
case  of  acute  nephritis,  issuing 
bulletins  of  temperatures  and 
pulse-beats  and  feeding  the 
patient  even  so  modern  a  food 
as  ice-cream,  we  yet  could  read, 
with  something  of  a  thrill  at 
its  picturesqueness : 

"A  Shinto  priest  last  night 
ascended  Fuji,  the  loftiest 
mountain  of  Japan,  and  at 
dawn  prayed  from  the  summit. 

An  aged  woman,  following  the  custom  in  the  provinces,  se- 
questered herself  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  communing  with 
the  spirits  and  begging  salvation  for  the  Emperor." 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  press  relates  at  equal  length 
the  Emperor's  biography  and  the  parallel  history  of  his  nation. 
He  was  only  a  year  old  when  Commodore  Perry,  in  1853,  opened 
the  island  Empire's  eyes  to  the  power  of  the  Western  world 
with  gunpowder;  Mutsuhito  became  at  fifteen  the  one-hundred- 
twenty-first  ruler  in  the  world's  oldest  dynasty.  The  New  Yoik 
World,  which  credits  him  with  taking  "the  leading  role  in 
changes  as  many  and  as  great  as  it  has  cost  Europe  500  years 
to  accomplish,"  describes  the  conditions  the  Emperor  helped  to 
transform : 

"When  as  a  boy  Prince  Mutsuhito  was  hidden  aw^y  in  his 
father's  palace  Japanese  soldiers  still  fought  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  with  lances  from  l)ehiiid  cumbrous  padded  armor, 
or  swung  their  swords  in  opc^ii  galleys  like  the  Vikings.  It  was 
death  for  a  subject  not  of  the  palace  group  to  look  upon  the 
Mikado's  face.  It  was  death  to  leave  the  country;  Ito  and 
Inouyo  braved  that  fat(>  wht>n  in  l.S()3  they  ran  away  to  England 
to  study  war  and  shipping  and  modern  ways.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  Emp(>rors  had  been  usurped  by  the  Shogunate, 
at  whose  court  officials  scuffc^l  about  in  silken  trous(>rs,  cut 
eighteen  inches  too  long  for  their  legs,  so  that  they  might  seem 
to  be  always  kneeling,    (lilbert  and  Sullivan's  'Mikado,'  staged 


in  1885,  parodied  what  was  even   then   the  world's   notion  of 
Japan." 

Two  journals,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  and  the  New  York 
Commercial,  credit  the  United  States  with  taking  the  initiative 
in  breaking  up  Japan's  stagnation.  Whate\er  the  beginning, 
however,  no  one  seeks  to  discount  the  value  of  Mutsuhito's 
progressive  spirit.  Among  the  first  traditions  he  shattered  was 
that  of  living  in  secrecy.  One  story  has  it  that  an  Haroun  al 
Raschid  adventure  gave  him  the  first  impressions  of  the  im- 
portance of  studying  Western 
civilization.  As  recounted  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Em- 
peror, drest  as  a  Japanese  sail- 
or, saw  in  a  Tokj'o  street  the 
first  American  he  had  ever  en- 
countered: 

"Walking  boldly  up  to  him, 
the  boy  sovereign  introduced 
himself  as  a  young  sailor,  and 
finding  the  American  could 
speak  a  little  Japanese,  he 
poured  forth  a  flood  of  eager 
questions.  The  traveler  from 
the  United  States  patronizing- 
ly told  the  young  sailor  a  won- 
derful tale  of  American  ci\ili- 
zation.  The  Emperor  did  not 
declare  himself,  but  he  remem- 
bered what  he  had  heard,  and 
it  took  shape  with  progressive 
ideas  that  were  assembling  in 
his  own  brain." 

The  press  discovers  no  diffi- 
culty in  listing  the  long  record 
of  successive  achievements  of 
the  reign:  the  suppression  of 
rebellions,  the  destruction  of  a 
caste  system,  the  popularizing 
of  the  Government,  the  prog- 
ress in  education,  science  and 
art,  the  victories  in  wars  against 
China  and  Russia.  Yet  plenty 
of  uncertainty'  is  apparent  the 
moment  the  j^ardsticks  are 
opened  to  measure  the  leader. 
As  the  Washington  Star  puts  it : 

"Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  personality  of  the  man 
who  has  ruled  over  the  Empire  during  all  these  years  of  change 
and  development.  His  portraits  have  been  printed  on  occasions, 
but  they  have  disclosed  little  or  nothing  of  the  personality. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  said  that  they  are  not  accurate  representations, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  taken  long  ago  and  do  not  show  the 
P^mperor  as  ho  has  appeared  during  the  important  years  of  change 
and  development.  'There  is  scarcely  a  monarch  to-day  who  is 
not  better  known  to  the  world." 

It  is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  comment  is  even  cocksure 
about  whether  it  was  the  Emperor  or  that  group  of  "elder 
statesmen"  about  him  that  had  the  last  say  in  matters  of 
dispute.  "There  has  been  no  measure  whereby  to  estimate 
the  personal  greatness  and  •ability  of  the  man,"  saj's  the  New 
York  Commercial,  "for  he  has  always  remained,  if  not  in 
seclusion,  in  an  enWronment  of  impenetrable  reserve." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  finds  it  no  wonder  that  Mutsuhito 
was  something  of  a  poet,  "being  in  his  person  the  poem  of 
Japanese  life,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  frock-coated  and  silk- 
luitted  members  of  the  clubs  of  the  capital,  to  whom  the  riddle 
of  trade  had  come  to  be  more  important  than  the  riddle  of  the 
universe."  The  Emperor  in  his  workshop  was  a  different 
personality  from  the  one  on  the  throne,  this  writer  thinks: 
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"He  was  able  to  dispel  the  myster3' 
that  hung  about  his  office  yet  keep  it,  as 
it  were,  intact.  He  might  have  Dr. 
Eliot  or  Mr.  Taft  at  luncheon  as  they 
passed  through  Tok\'o  and  behave  like 
any  other  polite  host  and  not  end  the 
awe  with  which  his  people  regarded  him. 
The  legend  persisted.  He  e.xisted  in 
light  ineffable.  No  one  smiled  when 
generals  or  admirals  ascribed  victories, 
won  through  the  skilful  use  of  recent 
inventions,  to  'the  virtues  of  the  Em- 
peror.' " 


ENGLAND'S  "TITANIC" 
REPORT 

A  SENTIMENT  seems  general 
among  American  editors  that 
the  court  of  inquiry  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  in  its  decision 
upon  the  Tilanic  disaster  states  in  over- 
mild  terms  the  same  ideas  that  the 
British  press  ridiculed  in  Senator  Smith's 
report.  The  divergences  between  the 
two  reports  are  judged  to  be  chiefly  on 
personalities — that  the  Lord  Mersey 
document  exonerates  instead  of  censur- 
ing Captain  Smith,  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  and 
Sir  Cosmo  Duff-Gordon.  To  place  the 
blame  on  excessive  speed,  add  that  a 
proper  watch  was  not  kept,  that  arrange- 
ments for  manning  boats  were  insuffi- 
cient, and  that  the  liner  Californian 
might  have  saved  everj'  one  concerned 
if  she  had  tried,  impresses  some  of  the 
most  conservative  of  our  papers  as  an 
excess  of  caution  in  language.  The  Bos- 
ton   Transcript  speaks    of  the    inquirj- 

as  a  "compromise,"  and  that  "at  first  blush  it  reads  rather  like 
excusing."      The    New    York    Evening    Post   admits    that    the 


report  is  free  from  rhetoric,  but  adds 
that  there  are  times  when  a  bit  of  hon- 
est indignation  is  not  altogether  out  of 
place.  This  journal  thinks  that  the 
American  inquiry  established  the  same 
conclusions  as  the  British  and  in  les«^ 
time;  that  the  tone  of  the  Merse 
decision  is  " exeessivelj'  judicial,"  an 
"rather  an  incongruous  garment  for  the 
tcrrit)le  array  of  facts  it  covers."  Tht 
New  York  Tribune  speaks  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  British  court  as  "mere 
echoes  of  Senator  Smith's  report  and 
the  comments  which  it  inspired." 

From  these  editorials  of  comparative 
moderation  the  intensity  of  feeling 
among  press  writers  grades  on  into 
charges  of  "whitewashing."  The  New 
York  Times  summarizes  the  report  a; 
meaning  that  "nobody  is  to  blame," 
and  characterizes  it  as  preposterous. 
It  satirically  observes: 

"The  most  lucid  contlusion  reached 
is  that  if  the  Titanic  had  been  an  un- 
sinkable  boat  she  would  not  have  sunk. 
She  might  have  been  made  safer  by  a 
water-tight  deck,  but  Lord  Mersey  is 
not  sure.  She  might  have  floated  if  she 
had  been  diWded  into  longitudinal  in- 
stead of  transverse  water-tight  com- 
partments. The  Board  of  Trade  is  ad- 
vised to  investigate  these  and  other 
plans  to  make  ships  safer,  and  the  board 
is  rebuked  for  not  revising  the  ship- 
ping rules  of  1894.  But  the  high  speed 
kept  up  in  the  ice-field  was  due  to  no-; 
body's  negligence  or  ignorance,  and  the 
track  followed  was  reasonably  safe  with 
proper  vigilance. " 

The  New   York   World's  view  is  also   that   "in  its  studied 
moderation  the  Mersey  report  comes  near  to  being  a  white- 
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washing  affair.''  The  document,  it  is  argued,  states  faets  that 
were  perfectly  well  knoM-n  for  months,  but  doesn't  ask  why. 
"Was  no  one  responsible,  neither  the  captain  nor  the  managers 
of  the  company?  Can  all  the  blame  be  shifted  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  whom  Lord  Mersey  alone  seems  to  consider 
deser\-ing  of  blame  because  it  has  not  revnsed  the  shipping  rules 
since  1894?"  The  New  York  American,  too,  can  see  nothing 
so  apparent  as  "whitewash"  and  a  decision  stupid,  feeble, 
and  evasive: 

"The  British  Board  of  Trade,  itself  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
as  well  as  the  judicial  court  of  inquirj-  in  the  Titanic  ease, 
naturally  whitewashes  Ismay,  whitewashes  Captain  Smith, 
whitewashes  the  responsible  directors  and  builders,  and,  of 
course,  complacently  whitewashes  itself." 

We  find  an  appro\'ing  comment,  however,  in  the  New  York 
morning  Sun,  which  believes  that 

"On  the  whole  Lord  Mersey's  report  is  a  document  marked 
by  good  sense  and  courage.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
one  or  two  things  of  a  personal  nature  that  might  be  regarded 
as  blemishes,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  findings. 
As  a  result  of  the  American  and  British  investigations  there 
Avill  surely  be  international  legislation  designed  to  make  Atlantic 
travel  as  safe  ^s  it  was  assumed  to  be  before  the  Titanic  went 
down  with  most  of  her  passenger  list." 

The  cable  dispatches  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  findings 
of  the  British  court.     It  recommends— 

"That  the  Board  of  Trade  should  investigate  thfe  practica- 
bility of  providing  seagoing  ships,  in  addition  to  their  water- 
tight transverse  bulkheads,  with  a  double  skin,  carried  above 
the  water-line,  or  with  a  longitudinal  vertical  water-tight  bulk- 
head on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  or  with  both. 

"That  the  Board  should  also  investigate  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  pro\dding  a  water-tight  deck,  or  decks,  stretching  along 
.the  whole  or  part  of  the  length  of  the  ship  at  a  convenient 
distance  above  the  water-line,  and  should  investigate  whether 
the  openings  should  be  water-tight  doors,  or  some  other  de\'ice. 

"That  the  Board  should  report  upon  the  increasing  protection 
given  by  the  subdivision  of  the  vessel,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
the  ship  afloat  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  her  length  in 
free  communication  with  the  sea. 

"The  Court  recommends  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
be  empowered  to  enforce  its  conclusions  on  the  foregoing  points, 
and  to  require  that  the  designs  of  ships  should  be  submitted 
to  it  during  the  early  stages  of  their  construction,  and  should 
have  at  the  same  time  power  to  direct  changes  to  be  made. 

"Another  recommendation  is  that  the  lifeboat  and  raft 
accommodations  on  seagoing  vessels  be  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  carried,  instead  of  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  that 
they  be  sufficient  for  all  on  board. 

"The  Court  thinks  changes  may  be  necessary  in  the  size 
and  type  of  boats  carried  by  ships  and  in  the  methods  of  stowing 
and  launching  them.  Possibly  it  may  be  necessary  to  reserve 
one  or  more  of  the  decks  for  the  carrying  of  boats  and  the  drilling 
of  the  crew.  It  is  recommended  that  the  lifeboats  be  provided 
with  signaling  apparatus,  with  a  compass,  and  with  provisions, 
and  that  the  number  each  boat  is  intended  to  carry  should  be 
plainly  marked.  The  Court  also  recommends  a  more  searching 
inspection  of  the  boats,  and  more  frequent  drilling  of  the  crew, 
enough  of  whom  should  be  trained  to  man  the  boats. 

"Further  recommendations  are:  Sight  tests  for  ships'  look- 
outs, a  police  svstem  for  control  in  cases  of  emergency,  a  con- 
tinuous wireless  service,  regulations  for  moderating  speed  or 
altering  the  vessel's  course  in  the  ice  region. 

"The  Court  suggests  that  an  international  convention  be 
/  called  t©  agree  on  a  common  rule  for  the  subdivision  of  ships, 
also  as  to  life-saving  apparatus,  wireless  regulations,  speed  in  the 
ice  regions,  and  the  use  of  search-lights." 

In  conclusion  Lord  Mersey  severely  blames  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  for  its  failure  to  revise  the  shii)ping  rules  of  1894. 

United  States  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  who  headed  {\w 
Amerit-an  investigation,  describes  the  conclusions  of  the  British 
court  as  "quite  generally  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the 
Senate  committee." 


GRAFT   IN   DETROIT 

CADILLAC'S  EMOTIONS,  if  he  had  come  back  to  find 
corruption  rampant  in  the  citj'  he  founded,  are  being 
imagined  by  more  than  one  writer  in  the  daily  press. 
He  did  come  back  in  pantomime,  as  Detroit's  "CadiUaqua 
celebration"  was  on,  and  the  man  who  impersonated  the  French 
explorer  was  Andrew  H.  Green,  Jr.,  the  wealthy  business  man 
who  financed  the  exploration  of  city  corruption  and  exposure 
of  the  grafters.  In  his  own  day  Cadillac  himself  was  accused  of 
crooked  financial  deals,  say  the  historians,  and  he  had  a  hard  time 
clearing  himself,  so  it  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  what  his 
feelings  would  be  if  he  had  appeared  just  in  time  to  be  con- 
fronted by  a  Burns  detective. 

The  success  of  the  Bums  methods  in  uncovering  the  Detroit 
irregularities  fails  to  rouse  much  surprize  among  newspaper 
observers,  who  are  now  getting  used  to  such  results,  and  they 
pass  on  to  discuss  other  phases  of  the  case — such  as  whether 
commission  government  would  prevent  such  scandals  and 
whether  most  other  American  cities  are  as  bad  as  Detroit. 
In  the  local  papers  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  characters 
of  the  accused  leaders  and  praise  for  Mayor  W^illiam  B.  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Green.  The  Detroit  News  headed  a  subscription 
to  reimburse  Green  for  the  $10,000  he  spent  in  the  investigation, 
but  he  declined  to  consider  accepting  it.  "Who  gets  credit  is 
unimportant,"  was  his  comment.  ."That  the  work  is  done  is 
all-sufficient." 

Around  "Honest  Tom"  Glinnan,  president  of  the  council, 
professedly  a  champion  of  people's  rights,  and  E.  R.  Sehreiter, 
Jr.,  secretary  of  the  common  council  committees  and  also  sec- 
retary of  the  American  League  of  Municipalities,  the  light  of 
publicity  shines  most  glaringly.  Schreiter  pleads  innocence. 
GUnnan  has  confessed,  and  with  him  one  other  alderman. 
Three  have  made  partial  confessions.  The  Burns  detective  who 
trapt  them  by  pretending  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Wabash 
railroad  seeking  to  have  a  street  vacated,  alleges  that  the  price 
of  four  of  the  accused  aldermen  was  $100  each,  that  he  bought 
three  others  at  $200  a  head,  one  at  $500,  and  that  Schreiter  was 
to  get  $500,  but  was  frightened  away.  Glinnan  was  paid  $1,000 
in  marked  bills  in  the  detective's  office  just  before  the  arrest. 
He  took  them  out,  handed  them  back,  sat  do"ftTi  and  made  com- 
plete confession.  The  Detroit  News,  which  had  backed  Glinnan 
as  an  anti-corporation  champion,  comments  sorrowfully  on  the 
cold-bloodedness  of  political  graft. 

"There  are  men  in  the  list  of  whom  anything  might  be  ex- 
pected; their  past  is  so  spotted  that  they  have  no  future; 
their  consciences  are  so  warped  that  they  suffer  from  moral 
myopia.  But  Tom  Glinnan  had  a  future;  he  had  ability;  he 
had  a  grasp  of  public  questions;  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
between  his  duty  to  his  ward  and  his  wnder  duty  to  his  city; 
he  had  a  constructive  mind;  he  had  the  facultj'  of  impressing 
his  feUow-citizens  as  a  man  of  thought  and  sincerity.  It  is 
this  same  Tom  Glinnan  whom  we  find  arranging  for  the  paj'ment 
of  filthy  bribes  to  his  fellow-councillors.  It  is  his  voice  that 
assiires  them  that  everything  is  all  right.  It  is  he  who  tells 
them  how  to  vote  and  how  not  to  vote.  It  is  he  who  haggles 
over  the  price  of  bartered  honor.  It  is  he  Avho  boasts  even  in 
the  chamber  of  detection  that  he  has  fooled  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce  and  the  editor  of  The  News  into  believing 
that  he  is  on  the  square — laughing  about  it  as  a  good  joke, 
when  the  very  forces  he  thought  he  had  hoodwinked  were  closing 
in  on  him.  It  was  Tom  Glinnan  who,  knowing  the  \alue  of 
a  moral  front,  put  up  the  immoral  deal.  Here  was  the  capacity 
for  honorable  service  turned  to  the  scullion-work  of  bribe 
soliciting." 

The  Free  Press  sees  an  object-lesson  in  what  a  "review  the 
names  on  the  roll  of  dishonor"  reveals: 

"Th(>y  arc  all  names  of  men  who  have  paraded  themsehes  as 
'friends  of  the  people.' 

"They  are  names  tliat  have  been  most  flagrantly  associated 
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.\.\DRE\V    II.    GREEN, 

The  citizen  who  furnished  money  where- 
with to  discover  the  grafters. 


MAYOR    WILLIAM    B.    THOMI'SUN, 

Who  is  taking  a  leading  and  active  part 
in  laying  bare  the  corruption. 


THU.MAS    H.    GLIN.NAN, 

The  reform  politician  who  confesses  that 
he  received  a  $1,000  bribe. 


LEADING    PERSONAGES    IN    THE    DETROIT    GRAFT   INVESTIGATION. 


with  demagogic  appeals  to  the  poor  against  the  wealthy,  to  the 
Avorkingmen  against  the  employers,  to  the  'masses'  against  the 
'classes.' 

"Detroit  is  cursed  with  its  full  share  of  these  false  public 
leaders. 

"But  they  are  not  tj-pical  of  our  civic  life. 

"This  city,  linked  tho  it  is  now  with  the  cities  whose  names 
are  branded  wath  shame,  is  not  corrupt.  It  has  allowed  corrup- 
tion to  creep  into  its  official  life,  but  it  is  itself  sound  at  heart 
and  will  not  tolerate  graft  and  bribery." 

The  measiu'e  of  Detroit's  sin  in  comparison  with  other  cities 
is  interesting  some  of  the  press  -wTiters  as  keenlj^  as  the  story 
itself.     The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  thinks: 

"Detroit  is  probably  no  worse  and  no  better  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size  where  public  opinion  has  not  been  aroused  to 
\-igilant  interest  in  municipal  affairs.  Tho  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  in  recent  years  was  favorable  to  such  conditions,  introducing 
new  elements  and  disturbing  old  balances." 

Burns  himself  offers  some  comfort  in  an  interview  which 
quotes  him  as  saying  similarly  that  Detroit  is  not  so  bad  off 
as  many  other  cities  he  knows  of.  The  view  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  is  that  it  is  the  ward  system  of  government  that  is  primarily 
to  blame,  and  it  thinks  that  commission  government  would  have 
prevented  both  plunder  and  scandal.  The  Philadelphia  Record 
mentions  the  same  medicine,  but  in  less  enthusiastic  terms: 

"The  only  preventive  measure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  voters. 
If  thej'  will  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  independence  in 
the  use  of  their  ballots,  the  bosses  and  machines  wall  not  dare 
to  nominate  crooks  lest  they  should  be  defeated.  The  com- 
mission form  of  city  government  offers  some  substantial  aids  to 
the  voters  who  wish  good  government,  but  it  will  not  provide 
it  unless  they  do  their  duty.  The  voters  have  got  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  party  names  and  be  willing  to  defeat  a  man  of  sus- 
picious character,  even  if  his  name  be  on  the  ballot  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  voting,  or  grafting  will  continue  a  common  thing 
in  public  offices." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  thinks  that  Detroit's  three  Republican 
and  two  Democratic  mayors  since  1899,  elected  upon  local  issues, 
prove  that  party  politics  have  had  little  to  do  with  its  elections. 
The  Republic  contemplates  the  Detroit  situation  "with  something 
akin  to  despair ' '  and  warns  us  that — 

"Any  American  city  is  likely  to  have  the  experience  that 
Detroit  is  now  having,  and  the  country  is  never  free  from 
municipal  scandal.  In  city  government  this  country  has  come 
its  nearest  to  absolute  failure.  There  is  but  one  tangible  and 
definite  movement  on  foot  to  better  city  government,  and  that 
is    the    movement    toward    government    by    commissions.      It 


behooves  every  American  to  watch  and  study  that  movement 
and  to  make  up  his  mind  to  try  it  unless  some  weakness  in  it 
appears  soon." 


MR.  TAFT'S  PLATFORM' 

THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT  is  becoming  an 
issue  in  a  Presidential  campaign.  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal!"  cry  Colonel  Roosevelt's  partizans  as  they  assem- 
ble at  Chicago,  calling  upon  honest  Republicans  to  join  them 
on  the  plea  that  the  Taft  nomination  was  stolen.  The  Repub- 
lican campaign  managers  reply  to  these  charges  of  theft  by 
sending  out  an  elaborate  defense  of  their  action  in  seating  the 
Taft  delegates  whose  seats  were  contested;  and  the  President 
in  his  speech  of  acceptance  takes  up  the  thief  issue  by  declaring 
that  if  the  promises  made  by  either  of  his  chief  opponents  "mean 
anything,  they  lead  directly  toward  tho  appropriation  of  what 
belongs  to  one  man,  to  another,"  and  by  attacking  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson  as  Socialists.  The  address  which  Mr.  Taft 
read  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  notification  committee,  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  last  Thiu-sday,  is  looked  upon  as  his 
personal  platform,  and  editors  generally  agree  with  the  New 
York  Press  (Prog.  Rep.)  that  it  is  an  "appeal  to  the  conserva- 
tive voters  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  have  been  in  the 
past  Republicans  or  Democrats."  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  and  Sun  (Ind.)  praise  it  as 
warmly  as  does  the  regular  Republican  New  York  Tribune. 

But  from  the  papers  opposing  the  President  come  shouts  of 
derision.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.)  prints  a  column 
of  scathing  editorial  criticism  of  "the  morass  of  apologies, 
negations,  doubts,  evasions,  and  special  pleadings  of  Mr.  Taft's 
speech  of  acceptance."  The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  finds 
."but  a  single  sentence  in  this  speech  revealing  the  smallest  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  its  maker  of  the  personal  and  political 
shortcomings  which  have  wrecked  his  Administration,  divided 
his  party,  and  brought  the  thunders  of  the  oncoming  Democracy 
within  hearing  of  the  White  House."  And  it  concludes  that 
."every  paragraph  of  this  utterance  will  give"  a  new  reason 
for  the  popular  disappointment  in  Mr.  Taft  which  "has  been 
growing  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years." 

Much  of  the  President's  address  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
acts  of  his  Administration.  He  takes  issue  with  the  Democrats 
on  the  tariff,  believing  that  the  only  road  to  permanent  pros- 
perity lies  through  scientific  revision  by  a  tariff  board,  with  the 
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retention  of  the  Republican  principle  of  protection.  He  con- 
demns the  naval  policy  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  While  defending  the  Sherman  LaAv,  he 
nevertheless  suggests  the  ad\isabilitj'  of  the  denunciation  of 
specific  acts  of  unfair  trade  as  misdemeanors,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  incorporation  law. 

The  supreme  issue  before  the  nation  is,  however,  in  the 
President's  view,  the  maintenance  of  the  nation's  institutions 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution.  This  duty,  he 
declares,  can  be  trusted  neither  to 
the  Democratic  party  nor  to  "the 
former  Republicans  who  have 
left  their  party."  Mr.  Taft  de- 
nounces demagogery  and  attacks 
upon  the  judiciary;  and  he  refers 
to  the  new  parties  which  are  be- 
ing formed,  with  the  "proposed 
purpose"  of  satisfying  the  pres- 
ent unrest  "by  promising  a  pan- 
acea." Without  mentioning  their 
names,  he  pays  his  respects  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wilson 
in  these  words: 

"I  do  not  say  that  the  two 
gentlemen  who  now  lead,  one 
the  Democratic  party  and  the 
other  the  former  Republicans 
who  have  left  their  party,  in 
their  attacks  upon  existing  con- 
ditions, and  in  their  attempts  to 
satisfy  the  popular  unrest  by 
promises  of  remedies,  are  con- 
sciously embracing  Socialism. 
The  truth  is  that  they  do  not 
offer  any  definite  legislation  or 
policj^  by  which  the  happy  con- 
ditions they  promise  are  to  be 

brought  about,  but  if  their  promises  mean  anything,  they  lead 
directlj'  toward  the  appropriation  of  what  belongs  to  one  man, 
to  another." 

In  notifying  Mr.  Taft  of  his  nomination  Senator  Root  in- 
formed him  that  his  title  was  "as  clear  and  unimpeachable  as 
the  title  of  any  candidate  of  any  party  since  political  conven- 
tions began."  That  Republicans  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  there  has  been  issued  a  long 
statement,  in  which  each  contest  and  its  settlement  is  fully 
explained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  National  Committee. 
A  briefer  resume,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hilles,  formerly  Secretary 
to  the  President,  now  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee, 
has  been  sent  to  the  press.  But,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks, 
"it  would  be  difficult  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the  summary." 
All  sufficiently  interested,  however,  may  procure  copies  from 
the  Republican  headquarters  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Mr. 
Hilles  points  out  that  there  were  238  contests,  which  "were 
reduced  by  abandonment,  formal  or  in  substance,  to  74."  The 
very  existence  of  these  164  "frivolous  contests,"  he  says,  "re- 


flects upon  the  genuineness  and  validity  of  the  remainder." 
After  taking  up  the  cases  of  the  74,  and  proving,  at  least  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  regular  Republican  press,  the  justice  of 
the  committee's  action  on  each  contest,  he  remarks  in  a  con- 
cluding paragraph  that  "in  order  to  make  Mr.  Taft's  title 
indisputable"  it  is  not  essential  "that  all  men  agree  on  every 
one  of  the  issues  raised."  These,  he  says,  were  decided  in  accord- 
ance with  "uniform  party  usage"  and  by  men  moved  solely  by 
thei-  "desire  to  reach  a  right  conclusion." 

To  at  least  one  Roosevelt  pa- 
per, the  Indianapolis  Star,  this 
seems  merely  a  "lame  and  be- 
lated apology  for  the  theft  of 
the  nomination."  The  Chicago- 
Post  is  perfectly  willing  to  take 
its  stand  on  "the  absolutelj'  ir- 
reducible minimum  of  thirty 
seats  involved  in  the  Arizona, 
California,  Texas,  and  Washing- 
ton contests."  Other  third-party 
papers  dispute  certain  of  Mr. 
Hilles'  facts  and  aU  of  his  infer- 
ences. The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
is  but  one  of  many  to  insist  that 
after  all  "the  average  man  is- 
content  to  know  that  wherever 
the  people  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  they  indorsed 
Roosevelt  and  repudiated  Taft; 
yet  Mr.  Taft  by  control  of  South- 
ern delegates  and  by  other  dis- 
credited machine  tactics  secured 
the  nomination." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  replies  by 
mentioning  his  Outlook  articles 
on  the  convention,  asserting  that  this  defense  "does  not  con- 
trovert and  can  not  controvert  one  single  statement  I  made."^ 
In  addition  to  the  delegates  whose  seats,  he  insists,  were  "stolen," 
he  adds  that  the  Taft  vote  was  made  up  mostly  by  "rotten, 
borough  delegates"  from  the  South  and  "hand-picked  delegates" 
from  boss-ridden  States  at  the  North.  He  concludes  that  "the 
fraudulent  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  can  be  defended  only  upon 
grounds  which  would  also  justify  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  to  and 
his  retention  in  the  Senate." 

Yet  we  find  that  Taft  papers  like  the  Boston  Transcript^ 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  are  not  the^ 
only  ones  to  be  fully  convinced  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hilles. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  New  York  World  (Dem.),  Com- 
mcrcial  (Ind.),  and  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  and  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.),  for  instance,  agree  with  the  Springfield  Republican. 
(Ind.)  that  "Mr.  Taft's  nomination  this  year  is  as  regular  and 
honest  as  was  the  nomination  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  gave  to 
him  in  1908,  and  anybody  not  crazed  by  the  T.  R.  obsession 
must  know  it." 


TO  HAVE  A  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Startling  headline  in  morning  newspaper — "Ohio  man  declines  otlice." 
— Boston   Transcript. 

The  best  news  France  has  heard  lately  is  the  decrease  in  the  German 
birth  rate. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

The  electors  may  as  well  understand  that  if  they  vote  for  Taft  they 
are  no  longer  a  college,  but  an  .\nanias  club. —  Washington  Star. 

Oamiu.eks  in  New  Yorlt  say  they  can't  make  an  honest  living  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  graft  habit  among  policemen. — Pittsburg  Post. 

Thp;  new  era  of  Taisel.  "(ircat  Itighteousness."  has  begun  in  .Japan. 
New  York  needs  an  era  of  that  kind  in  its  Police  Department. — Xcw  York 
World. 

Fierce  contest  for  the  Presidency  may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  just  now  contains  nearly  $100,000,000. — 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 


HAZi\<i  in  the  Electoral  College  should  be  strictly  barred. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Thev  are  calling  Indiana  "tlie  Mother  of  Vice-Presidents,"  and  she 
has  to  grin  and  bear  it. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Band-wauon  management  finds  a  vast  amount  of  confusion,  arising  from 
a  constant  and  emphatic  demand  for  transfers. —  Washington  Star. 

President  Taft  hardly  gets  fairly  settled  down  to  golf  and  tlie  other 
duties  of  his  high  oflice  wh-.-n  somotliing  else  liappens. — Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

Members  of  the  Allen  gang,  after  reading  of  the  Rosenthal  homicide, 
may  l)e  tempted  to  regret  that  tliey  did  not  select  New  York  as  a  place  of 
business. —  Washington  Star. 

Detroit  is  extracting  what  cheer  she  can  from  tlie  contemplation  that- 
otlier  coimcils  might  have  been  just  as  l)ad  if  they  liad  ever  had  such  a 
mean  trick  played  on  them. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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MORE  REMARKS  ON   OUR   ATHLETIC 
SUPREMACY 

No  GRUDGING  TONE  marks  the  comment  of  Europe 
on  America's  brilliant  triumph  at  Stockholm.  The 
United  States  now  concededly  leads  the  world  in 
athletics,  and  the  concern  of  other  countries  is  only  to  learn  our 
secret  and  win  the  laurels  back  on  some  more  auspicious  day. 
The  best  Europe  can  do  is  to  point  out  that  many  of  our  win- 
ners are  of  European  extraction,  much  as  the  British  boasted 
after  the  Revolution  that  the  Colonists  were  of  English  blood 
or  they  never  could  have  made  the  red-coats  run.  So  Mr. 
Thomas,  ex-president  of  the  Oxford  Athletic  Club,  whom  we 
quoted  last  week,  says  in  a  later  article  in  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"  One  can  understand  American  supremacy.  The  winners  are 
mostly  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  above  all  Irishmen,  at  one 
remove  from  the  Old  Country.  One  conspicuous  victor  was  an 
ex-Swede.  A  vast  population  recruited  by  the  best  'red  blood,' 
as  the  Americans  boast,  from  \arile  Europe,  a  population  special- 
isticaHy  devoted  to  the  narrowest  form  of  athletics,  and  possest 
almost  of  a  mania  for  competition,  is  likely  to  produce  a  fine 
team.  It  did  produce  an  incomparable  team.  Inclusion  of 
Indians,  Hawaiians,  and  one  Anglo-Russian  further  added  to  the 
total  marks. 

"The  Swedes  are  a  better  standard  of  comparison.  Their 
athletes  delighted  the  eye.  They  were  none  of  them  specialists. 
They  were  all  gymnasts  in  the  wide  sense  as  well  as  athletes  in 
the  wide  sense.  The  nation  has  used  the  Olympic  Games  as  a 
test  of  the  physical  training  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  brought 
up.  By  a  quiet,  methodical,  really  national  movement  they 
have  vastly  increased  the  national  \irility.  The  people  at  large 
can  drill,  row,  swim,  run,  throw,  play. 

"The  question  for  England  is  whether  we  can  not  direct  our 
national  talent  for  athletics  so  that  our  teams  may  at  least  have 
some  esprit  de  corps — in  which  the  defeated  Olympic  team  was 
grievously  deficient — and  so  that  athletic  skill  with  a  chance  of 
representing  the  nation  may  become  a  really  healthy  ambition 
among  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and  village. 

"Such  an  ideal,  realized  already  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  and 
in  Finland,  is  being  discust  in  France  and  Germany." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  contrasts  the  American  thoroughness 
in  training  to  the  unpreparedness  and  unfitness  of  the  English 
contestants,  of  whom  we  read: 

"Most  of  them  started  to  train  a  week  or  so  before  the  event; 
there  was  practically  no  one  to  advise  them,  and  they  ran  just  as 
they  liked.  There  was  in  every  case  a  complete  lack  of  intelli- 
gence about  their  methods. 

"  The  Americans  do  things  very  differently.  They  have  plenty 
of  coaches  all  the  year  round,  and  whenever  a  promising  man  is 
found  he  is  immediately  taken  in  hand.  A  man  can  run  him- 
self black  in  the  face  in  England  wthout  any  one  taking  the 
slightest  interest,  or  even  troubling  to  determine  whether  he 
is  promising  or  not." 

The  comment  of  the  German  papers  runs  in  much  the  same 
tone,  altho  German  opinion  expresses  surprize  at  the  English 
failure.  Thus  the  sporting  editor  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  Dr.  Donalies,  remarks: 

"Supremacy  in  athletics  has  long  been  divided  between  England 
and  America,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine  surprize  and  wonder 
that  the  scepter  should  have  passed  irretrievably  into  American 
hands.  Not  having  been  present  at  Stockholm,  I  must  be 
cautious  in  expressing  my  judgment,  but  from  all  I  can  gather 
from  newspaper  reports  I  am  bound  to  consider  that  America's 
triumph  was  inevitable." 

He  goes  on  to  say  why  America's  triumph  was  inevitable,  and 
traces  it  to  America's  enthusiasm  and  almost  religious  training. 
As  he  sees  it: 

"America's  triumph  at  Stockholm  is  not  the  triumph  of  spas- 
modic training  or  of  organization,  as  that  term  is  commonly 


understood,  but  the  natural  fruit  of  the  long  and  systematic 
inculcation  of  the  athletic  .spirit  in  American  youth.  And  by 
the  athletic  spirit  America  means  not  only  the  rational,  uni- 
form development  of  the  body  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
from  boyhood  up,  but  the  development  of  all  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  are  indispensable  to  preeminence  in  sports." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  this  specialist,  England  is 
behind  the  times,  and  does  not  use  either  brain  or  muscle  in 
preparing  for  an  athletic  contest: 

"Americans  race  with  their  heads  as  well  as  with  their  legs, 
and  their  Olympic  \'ictories  are  won  on  the  playgrounds  of  their 
school  days.  This  is  the  only  reason  that  we  can  give  for  the 
monotonous  reappearance  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the 
Stadium  mast-head  of  Stockholm. 

"Where  England  signally  failed  was  in  not  recognizing  that 
the  standards  of  athletics  to-day  are  set  by  world's  records. 
English  athletes  must  learn  to  see  that  it  no  longer  suffices  to 
train  up  to  old-time  standards,  lofty  as  they  were.  This  means 
that  the  British  system  and  ideals  must  be  reconstructed  from 
the  ground  up." — Translation  made  for  The   Literary   Digest. 


TO  SEND  JAPANESE  TO   BRAZIL 

A  CORPORATION  has  been  organized  in  Tokyo  to  send 
agricultural  laborers  to  Brazil.  This  has  been  fore- 
^  shadowed  for  some  time.  Mr.  Heki,  the  Japanese 
Minister  to  Brazil,  has  always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Japanese  emigration  to  that  Republic,  assuring  his  countrj-- 
men  that  there  is  no  race  prejudice  there  against  the  Japanese, 
and  that  both  the  Government  and  the  public  are  well  disposed 
to  welcome  Japanese  laborers.  This  information,  the  Niroku 
(Tokyo)  believes,  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  Japanese  emi- 
gration to  South  America,  especially  as  the  plan  of  sending 
emigrants  to  Korea  and  Manchuria  has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
disappointment,  owing  to  the  limited  area  and  re.sources  of 
those  countries.  Korea  and  Manchuria  were  to  take  the  emi- 
grants barred  from  the  United  States  by  the  agreement  between 
the  two  governments,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 

"It  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  our  countrymen  should 
turn  their  attention  to  those  fertile  South  American  countries, 
where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  agricultural  laborers.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  relief  that  we  h(>ar  of  the  plan 
now  on  foot  to  send  3,0(K)  farmers  to  Brazil  and  another  .*i,()()0 
laborers  to  the  mines  in  French  New  Caledonia.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  such  private  enterprises  will  not  meet  with  hin- 
drance and  opposition  from  official  sources." 

The  Jiji,  an  influential  financial  journal  in  Tokyo,  also  views 
vdih.  satisfaction  the  new  tendency  which  Japanese  emigration 
is  beginning  to  assume.  With  special  reference  to  the  project 
of  the  above-mentioned  emigration  company,  however,  it  has 
this  warning  to  offer: 

"In  the  past  Japanese  emigration  to  South  America  has  mostly 
ended  in  failure.  This  is  not  because  the  conditions  there  are 
unfavorable  to  the  Japanese.  The  main  cause  of  the  past  fail- 
ure may  be  found  in  the  moral  and  physical  degeneration  which 
our  emigrants  seem  to  have  suffered  after  they  reached  their 
destinations.  Lack  of  comfort  on  the  plantations  and  the 
strange  atmosphere  into  which  they  are  thrown  make  them 
homesick,  forcing  them  to  seek  consolation  in  excessive  indul- 
gence in  liquors.  The  inevitable  result  is  their  physical  ruin, 
which  is  soon  followed  b\'  moral  degeneration.  The  remedy  is 
obvious.  The  emigration  companies  undertaking  to  send 
laborers  to  South  America  should  first  of  all  see  to  it  that  the 
emigrants  are  given  comfortable  quarters  and  are  accorded 
ample  means  for  wholesome  relaxation.  Where  emigrants  are 
to  be  sent  in  large  numbers  it  is  desirable  that  a  preacher  or 
moral  teacher  should  accompany  them.  Once  such  provisions 
are  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  emigrants  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  South  America  as  well  as  in  other  lands." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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BRITISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  PANAMA  TOLLS 

CONTINUED  OPPOSITION  appears  in  the  British 
papers  against  the  proposal  to  favor,  directlj'  or  in- 
directly, the  American  coasting  vessels  using  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  is  claimed  that  to  refund  to  American  ships 
the  tolls  that  they,  in  common  Avith  foreign  vessels,  are  expected 
to  pay,  would  be  a  direct  \-iolation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  they  quote  as  a  most  enlightened  \aew  of 
the  situation  the  words  of  Senator  Burton,  Avho  stated  that: 

"The  present  time  is  one  when  the  United  States  should  be 
especially  scrupulous  with  reference  to  treaty  obligations  into 
which  she  has  entered.  A  general  survey  of  American  dealings 
with  other  countries  demonstrates  that  the  United  States  has 
demanded  access  to  the  waterways  of  other  countries  on  terms 
of  equality.  There  has  been  an  understanding  that,  when 
opened  to  navigation,  the  Isthmian  Canal  should  be  free  to  all 
nationalities  on  equal  terms." 

This  remark  of  Senator  Burton  did  not  meet  with  much  favor, 
and  the  Senate  decided  to  make  the  Panama  Canal  Bill  "unfin- 
ished business,"  thus  practically  refusing,  as  the  London  papers 
take  it,  to  consider  the  protest  of  the  British  Government  against 
the  proposal  to  exempt  American  ships  from  the  toll  exacted 
from  foreign  ships.     On  this  subject  The  Daily  News  remarks: 

"Apparently  the  United  States  Senate  means  to  pass  the 
Panama  Tolls  Bill  without  heed  to  the  British  Government's 
protest.  Perhaps  the  Senators  think  that  in  its  present  form 
the  hill  makes  no  discrimination,  and  it  is  certainly  obscure 
enough  to  stand  very  diverse  interpretations.  That,  however,  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  attitude,  for  if  the  Senators  do  not 
wish  to  discriminate,  surely  they  ought  to  make  their  in- 
tention as  clear  in  the  bill  as  possible.  More  probably  they 
think  that  the  American  Congress  has  the  right  to  discrim- 
inate under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty;  that  is  not  the 
British  view,  and  wo  have  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  an  international  agreement.  There  is,  of  course,  only 
one  permissible  way  to  dispose  of  this  conflict — arbitration. 
Neither  America  nor  Great  Britain  wishes  to  violate  an  engage- 
ment, and  both  countries  are  anxious  to  carry  out  the  engage- 
ment in  spirit  and  letter.  Where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  engagement,  the  obvious  solution 
is  to  submit  the  issue  for  determination  to  an  impartial  judge. 
That  course  should  be  taken  if  the  Panama  Bill  as  it  leaves 
Congress  turns  out  to  conflict  with  the  British  view  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  looks  upon  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Senate  as  merely  one  feature  of  Presidential  election  politics, 
observing: 

"Altho  the  American  Senate  has  agreed  to  hold  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Bill  as  'imfinished  business,'  it  is  tolerably  appar- 
ent from  the  message  of  President  Taft  and  other  indications 
that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  wrest  the  provisions  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pos.sible  to  give 
I)reference  to  Ameri(!an  coastwise  shipping  using  the  waterway. 
The  British  people  will  do  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
Presidential  election  is  impending.  'Twisting  the  Lion's  tail' 
for  hom(!  consumption  is  a  well-known  electoral  device  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  Mr.  Taft,  forced 
into  his  last  ditch,  is  about  to  resort  to  this  well-known  expedient. 
Our  understanding  of  the  exigencies  of  Presidential  politics  and 
real  good-will  toward  the  American  people  renders  this  process 
less  dangerous  to  good  relations  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
interests  of  Canada,  however,  luive  to  be  considered,  and  tlie 
temper  of  the  Ciiiiadian  people  reckoned  with.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  a  method  of  retaliation  lies  open  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, which  might  m(>et  unfair  discrimination  against  its  trade 
through  the  canal  l)y  rescinding  the  privik'ges  now  a('('ord(>(l  to 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  internal  waterways  of 
Canada.  That  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  American  trade, 
and  a  realization  that  sucli  a  cour.se  mig'nt  l)e  adopted  will,  per- 
haps, lead  to  a  modus  vivendi  being  found.  Wo  recognize  the 
l)aranu)unt  claim  of  the  United  States  to  d(>rive  advantage  from 
the  niiglity  work  adiieved  by  American  ca|)ital  and  skill;  and  we 
most  strongly  de|)recate  any  hasty  or  provocative  criticism. 
But  our  (iovernnient  are,  in  some  sort,  trustees,  not  only  for  the 


Empire,  but  for  the  world  in  this  matter,  and  no  one  can  com- 
plain of  any  action  they  may  take  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
treaty  right." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  idea  of  remitting  toUs  in 
favor  of  American  shipping  is  "indistinguishable  in  practise 
from  the  creation  of  a  general  system  of  discrimination  against 
all  foreign  shipping  in  the  use  of  the  canal."  This  great  Lon- 
don organ  finds  that  "many  influential  statesiAen  and  publicists 
in  the  United  States  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  our  main 
contention."  Like  the  paper  quoted  above,  this  newspaper 
thinks  that  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Presidential  election  excite- 
ment may  after  all  wreck  what  it  considers  to  be  the  sober- 
minded  and  judicial  project  of  American  opinion.     But — 

"Even  if  proposals  are  adopted  which  we  are  unable  to  accept 
as  fair  and  in  accordance  with  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  we 
can  not  suppose  that  American  opinion  will  object  to  putting  the 
whole  subject  to  arbitration.  We  desire  nothing  that  is  not 
reasonable  and  just.  Neither,  we  are  confident,  do  the  Ameri- 
cans. If  we  can  not  agree  what  that  is,  the  plain  course  for  us 
to  adopt  is  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  an  international 
tribunal." 


WHAT  GERMANY   WANTS 

GERMANY'S  UNREST  and  discontent  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  a  puzzle  to  her  French  and  English  neighbors, 
who  fear  war  may  come  of  it  almost  any  time.  They 
see  no  real  reason  for  Germany's  feverish  naval  expansion,  unless 
some  wild  dream  of  world-conquest  is  upon  her.  For  the  benefit 
of  these  wondering  neighbors  the  learned  historian.  Professor 
Delbrueek,  editor  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbuecher,  has  set  out  to 
explain  Germany's  motives.  In  an  interesting  article  in  this 
able  review  he  tells  us  that  Germany  is  beginning  to  feel  her 
strength,  and  is  longing  for  an  expansion  of  her  power  in  for- 
eign lands.  He  says  that  the  general  uneasiness  in  Germany 
springs  from  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not  willing  to  look  idly 
on  while  a  coimtry  like  England  controls  about  one-fourth  of  the 
human  race,  and  while  the  subjects  of  Russia  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  souls.  Even  France,  which 
Germany  has  conquered,  has  two  vast  empires  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  while  Germany,  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the  earth, 
has  nothing  comparable  to  such  a  dominion.     Therefore, 

"It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  condition  of  things.  We 
must,  really,  make  a  better  show  in  the  foreign  world.  When- 
ever another  Power  increases  its  foreign  dominion,  we  must 
immediately  strike  for  some  equitable  compensation  on  parallel 
lines.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  having  recourse  to  war  for  this 
purpose,  if  need  be.  We  must  not  rest,  but  continue  to  arm 
ourselves  as  far  as  necessary.  In  regard  to  England,  I  do  not 
think  that  matters  will  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  that,  and  I 
believe  that  a  peaceable  understanding  will  be  arrived  at 
eventually." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  Angola,  in  Africa,  at  present 
the  possession  of  Portugal,  may  be  ceded  to  Germany,  and  he 
thinks  that  Germany  has  a  perfect  right  to  increase  its  colonial 
possessions  so  as  to  equal  those  of  other  Powers.  He  remarks 
emphatically : 

"I  repeat  it,  we  must  win  and  possess  a  colonial  empire.  We 
must  obtain,  as  England  has  done,  a  field  for  the  careers  of  our 
young  people.  England  has  in  India  80,000  offices  for  her 
colonial  functionaries,  while  our  youths  have  no  opportunity 
for  establishing  themselves  even  in  their  mother  country.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  require  fields  of  expansion  for  our  working 
people,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  at  present 
enough  working  jx'ople  in  Germany,  and  we  have  actually  to 
obtain  our  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  abroad.  While  our  people 
emigrate,  but  in  small  numbers,  the  immigrants  to  Germany  are 
much  more  numerous." 

Professor  Delbrueek  believes  that  in  many  respects  Germany 
has  great  advantages  over  other  colonial  Powers,  and  he  holds 
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that  the  plan  of  a  colonial  empire  for  Germany  is  not  only  in- 
spired bj-  economic  motives,  but  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  national  prestige. 


EUROPE'S  POOR  OPINION  OF   THE  NEW 
YORK  POLICE 

THE  ASSASSINATION  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  the 
gambler,  has  given  the  German  and  English  press  an 
occasion  for  some  variegated  description  of  our  police 
and  our  morals  in  general,  and  a  brief  quotation  will  show  what 
is  being  said  of  us  just  now  "behind  our  back"  in  London  and 
Berlin.  Thus  the  London  Daily  Mail  believes  that  "of  the 
fourteen  police  magistrates  on  the  bench  in  New  York,  at  least 
ten  of  them  are  corrupt  and  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
corruption  of  the  police."  Tammany  protection,  it  is  con- 
^^nced,  is  ample  to  shield  any  criminal,  not  only  from  conviction, 
but  even  from  arrest.     It  goes  on: 

"It  is  in  that  sort  of  school  that  a  New  York  policeman  picks 
up  his  ideas  of  justice.  He  finds  all  around  him  an  organized 
community  of  criminals  and  law-breakers,  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  official  superiors  and  their  political  and  legal  allies. 
He  finds  a  captain,  for  instance,  in  standing  receipt  of  some 
81,000  a  month  over  and  above  his  salary.  He  finds  the  district 
inspector  regularly  making  four  or  five  times  that  amount.  He 
finds  the  politicians,  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  higher  officers 
of  the  force  all  working  together  to  blackmail  saloons,  pool- 
rooms, disorderly  houses,  policy  shops,  and  gambling  dens.  He 
finds  an  interlocked  system  that  makes  \nce  profitable  and  virtue 
an  impassable  barrier  to  promotion.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
takes  the  easier  paths." 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that  when  a  man  wishes  to  start 
a  gambling  den  in  New  York,  he  first  of  all  consults  the  political 


leader  of  the  district.  In  all  probability,  we  are  informed,  this 
district  leader  was  originally  a  tramp.  After  turning  pickpocket 
and  burglar,  ho  would  open  a  saloon,  perhaps  develop  into  a 
hotel  proprietor,  and  grow  up  into  a  full-fledged  Tammany 
statesman.  He  is  usually  supposed  to  claim  as  his  right  25 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  dens  and  resorts  which  he  protects. 
As  this  article  runs : 

"The  same  system  holds  good  in  every  single  form  of  vice 
and  crime.  An  Armenian  Hunchakist,  a  Neapolitan  Camorrist, 
a  Sicihan  Mafia,  and  the  Chinese  tongs — they  all  share  the  privi- 
leges of  the  American  sj-stem  to  this  extent,  that  equal'y  with  th<' 
home-bred  gangs  and  purely  native  associations  of  criminals 
they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  immunit}^  if  they  can  pay  for  it. 
Every  New  Yorker  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  and  nobody 
knows  how  a  system  which  is  so  strongly  entrenclu^d  and  inter- 
twined with  so  many  powerful  interests  can  be  overthrown." 

The  Berlin  press  are  equally  violent  in  their  vituperation  of 
the  corruption  of  American  police  and  politics  as  they  prevail 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.  Thus  the  Berlin  Morgenpost 
remarks : 

"It  is  as  impossiy)le  to  cure  the  American  police  of  the  di.sease 
from  which  they  are  suffering  as  to  sweep  away  the  ocean  with  a 
broom.  Many  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  purify 
American  politics,  liut  thej'  have  been  hopeless.  The  evil  is  in 
the  very  blood  of  the  nation.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  same 
ways  as  breathing,  eating,  and  sleeping  do  in  the  normal  life. 
If  the  American  Union  had  not  had  gigantic  natural  resources  of 
treasures  which  are  ever  renewing  its  power  at  command,  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  destroyed  bj-  moral  blood-poisoning. 
To-day  it  is  a  question  among  thoughtful  Americans  as  to  how 
long  the  sap  of  the  nation  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  ever- 
increasing  poison  of  political  corruption.  The  police  in  many 
American  cities  are  not  only  corrupt,  but  they  are  absolutelj- 
criminal  in  the  worst  sense. 

"  The  worst  criminals  of  all  are  the  New  York  police,  who 
love  to  call  themselves  the  'finest.'" 
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AS  PARIS  SEES  THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN 

NEVER  BEFORE  have  so  many  American  women  in- 
vaded Paris  as  this  summer,  says  the  Paris  Gaulois, 
which  is  on  the  spot  and  seems  to  have  been  making 
a  study  of  this  interesting  subject.  It  finds  that  most  of  the 
American  women  have  left  their  husbands  at  home  and  infers 
that  the  men  can  not  bear  to  be  out  of  the  country  during  the 
excitement  of  the  Presidential  combat.  The  women  love  Europe 
because  it  is  aristocratic  and  military,  the  men  love  America 
because  it  is  rich  and  democratic.  The  feminine  mind  adores 
medieval  surroundings,  this  writer  believes,  and  he  quotes 
Ruskin's  remark:  "It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  an»ient  castles."     He  proceeds: 

"American  women  are  quite  of  this  opinion.  Xow  when  j'ou 
talk  of  castles  you  imply  nobility,  and  when  you  talk  of  nobility, 
of  course  you  imply  military  prestige.  All  of  these  things,  of 
course,  are  wanting  in  the  United  States.  The  military  decora- 
tion there  is  of  less  value  than  the  purse;  the  adventurer  is 
always  the  enemy  of  the  fighter.  In  that  vast  country,  dotted 
with    rich    mines,    the 

victories    which    count       | 

are  financial.  One  can 
judge  a  little  of  the 
trifling  importance 
which  American  men 
attach  to  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  arms  by  this 
typical  remark^  of  a 
Western  farmer,  after 
the  Spanish  war:  'I 
had  to  employ  three 
workmen  on  my  farm; 
one  of  them  had  served 
in  Cuba  as  a  private, 
the  second  was  a  retired 
captain,  of  no  use  what- 
ever.' Speaking  of  the 
third,  the  Westerner 
said:  'I  don't  like  to 
speak  against  a  man 
who  had  fought  in  the 
war  as  a  colonel,  but  if 
anybody  had  sent  me  a 
general  of  the  American 
Army  I  should  have 
said,  "Go  to  the—!""! 

According  to  this 
A\Titer,  the  American 
man  rules  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  but  his  wife 
rules  everywhere  else. 
To  quote: 

"American  society  is 
absolutely  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions. 
On  one  side  stand  the 
men,  eager  democrats, 

genial  merchants,  who  spend  their  time  in  making  money.  On 
the  other  side  are  the  women,  not  democratic,  but  petted  children 
of  aristocracy,  wlio  amuse  themselves  in  spending  the  fortunes 
of  the  men.  In  his  office  the  American  is  typically  a  master, — 
th(*  name  even  of  kings  is  given  to  the  presidents  of  trusts.  .  .  . 
Hut  the  m(>n  who  l)ear  imperious  sway  in  the  large  business 
enterprises  surrender  the  reins  of  government  in  their  own 
homes.  They  confide  altogether  to  their  wives  the  whole  domain 
domestic,  ever>'thing  that  relates  to  tlie  family,  everything  that 
is  sentimental,  social,  even  all  which  relates  to  the  instruction 
of  the  childnm,  or  ev(^n  the  composition  of  a  bill  of  fare." 

Of  the  relation  between  \vife  and  husband  in  America  this 
confident  WTiter  proceeds: 

"The  American  woman  is  fully  assured  of  the  fact  that  her 
husViand  adores  her.  My  his  actions  he  proves  it  and  need  not 
tell  her  so  in  words.  Transferred  from  America  to  Europe,  she 
puts  no  confidence  in  the  men  she  meets.    She  does  not  believe 


them  to  be  sincere,  but  she  knows  how  to  talk  to  them.  Educated 
as  she  has  been  to  live  her  own  life,  she  always  feels  quite  sure 
of  herself.  As  she  has  been  transplanted  from  a  society  of  ab- 
solutely independent  individualists  into  the  midst  of  traditional 
triflinps,  she  may  perhaps  indulge  in  flirtations  for  the  sake  of 
superficial  distraction.  But  the  American  woman  will  never 
throw  herself  away.  This  would  be  to  forget  herself  entirely, 
and  of  this  she  is  incapable." — Translation  made  for  Thb 
Literary  Digest. 


FRANCE  CHIDES  A  SUFFRAGETTE 


T 


\HE  VIOLENCE  of  the  English  women  who  are  striving 
to  obtain  the  electoral  rights  of  men  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Liberie,  who  utters  a  plaj'ful 
protest  to  the  infuriated  advocate  of  woman's  rights  who 
"WTenched  off  the  coat-tails  of  the  British  Prime  Minister.  He 
had  enraged  the  woman's  rights  party  by  promising  them  to 
consider  a  bill  for  female  suffrage  and  then  switching  off  all  his 
legislative  agencies  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule  and  insurance 
of  employees.     Addressing  himself  to  the  lady  who  lacerated 

the    P*rime    Minister's 


AN    IHISII   SUFFRAGETTE. 

Arrested  for  shouting  "I  represent  Tipperary!"  during  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech 
at  Kennington  Theater,  in  London,  on  July  13. 


"You  appear,  Miss, 
to  possess  a  lively  and 
passionate  temper;  I 
do  not  blame  you  for 
that.  As  you  spend 
this  vivacity  and  pas- 
sion in  the  service  of  a 
cause  so  dear  to  you, 
I  am  bound  to  give  you 
praise.  That  cause  is 
woman's  suffrage.  You 
claim  that  you  should 
have  the  right  of  com- 
ing forward  at  certain 
appointed  times  and 
putting  into  certain  re- 
ceptacles, called  ballot- 
boxes,  a  few  pieces  of 
paper.  If  I  were  in 
your  place  I  should  love 
much  better  that  some 
one  ga\'e  me  a  gown,  a 
hat,  lace,  or  furs — ac- 
cording to  the  season. 
But,  of  course,  this  is 
merely  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  the  wisdom  of  na- 
tions declares  that  with 
regard  to  taste  and 
color  there  can  be  no 
dispute." 

The  writer  argues 
that  while  women  com- 
plain of  the    brutality 

of    men  in  denying  them  what  they  claim  as  their  rights,  the 

men  can  complain  too.     He  writes: 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  one  point  on 
which  I  absolutely  fail  to  understand  your  attitude?  You  com- 
plain of  the  brutality  which  men  manifest  toward  you.  Now 
ought  you  not  to  recognize  the  principle  of  democratic  equality? 
.  .  .  Women  have  become  cruel,  men  are  bound  to  follow^  their 
example.  You.  dear  Miss,  have  torn  to  pieces  the  clothes  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  you  now  express  indignation  because  some 
policeman,  as  it  appears,  has  broken  tlu^  crystal  of  your  watch 
— has  torn  your  gown,  or  hustled  you  down-stairs.  Was  it 
done  brutally?  That,  of  course,  is  cruelty.  All  right,  we 
are  really  making  toward  perfect  feminism.  Thanks  to  you, 
dear  Miss,  and  to  your  associates,  instead  of  the  two  sexes 
becoming  more  and  more  estranged,  they  are  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer — in  a  permanent  and  furious  conflict." — Translation- 
made  for  The  Litekauy  Digest. 


raiment, 
says: 


this     writer 


THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE  OF  DINNER 


Is  THERE  ANY  REASON  for  our  methods  of  eating? 
Instead  of  having  a  stereotyped  dinner,  with  courses  of  the 
Idnd  and  in  the  order  sanctified  by  custom,  is  it  not  just 
as  well  to  sit  on  a  log  and  eat  sandwiches?  Picnickers  think 
it  is — once  in  a  while,  at  least,  but  Dr.  R.  S.  Levenson,  writing 
in  The  California  Medical  and  Surgical  Review,  tells  us  that  they 
are  wrong.  There  is  good  reason  why  we  should  not  top  off 
with  soup,  or  start  in  with  ice-cream.  Possibly  in  far-distant 
climes,  China,  for  instance,  where  there  are  different  customs  of 
eating,  there  may  be  as  good  reasons  of  a  different  sort;  but,  at 
any  rate  in  our  own  land.  Dr.  Levenson  is  sure  that  discoveries 
in  the  physiology  of  digestion,  made  during  the  past  dozen  years, 
have  shown  that  there  is  scientific  basis  for  our  habits  in  the 
taking  of  food.  Our  unconscious  routine  of  courses  at  dinner 
"takes  thorough  cognizance,"  the  doctor  believes,  "of  the 
physiological  principles  upon  which  digestion  is  founded."  He 
says  (as  quoted  in  an  abstract  made  for  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  New  York) : 

"In  more  elaborate  affairs  than  the  ordinarj'  dinner  there  is 
seen  to  be  on  analysis  a  purposiveness  in  our  practises  that  may 
on  casual  observation  seem  to  be  entirely  without  physiological 
significance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  elaborate  gowns  worn  by 
the  women  and  the  evening  suits  by  the  men,  the  floral  decora- 
tions, and  the  music. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  serves  the  function  of 
composing  a  generally  favorable  stage-setting,  as  it  were,  for 
digestion.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  recent  years  that  a 
person's  mood  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in  the  performance  of 
the  digestive  functions.  If  one  is  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  free 
from  cares  and  worries  of  his  professional  or  commercial  sur- 
roundings, digestion  proceeds  as  it  normally  should;  on  the 
other  hand,  worry,  anger,  and  anxiety  are  potent  factors  in 
destroying  the  normal  progress  of  the  digestive  functions.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  such  practises  as  w'e  have  mentioned 
tend  to  dispel  anj'  of  these  unfavorable  moods  that  may  be  the 
rehcs  of  the  care-laden  day,  and  produce  a  frame  of  mind  con- 
ducive to  the  normal  progress  of  digestion. 

"Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the 
meal  itself,  think  how  frequently  the  first  course  consists  of  some 
article  of  food  which  appeals  forcibly  to  our  sense  of  smell,  as 
caviar,  sardellen,  anchovies,  or  smoked  salmon.  This  practise 
is  of  course  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  digestion  first  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  Pavlow,  who  showed  in  his  wonderful 
series  of  experiments  that  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  favorable  flow^  of  gastric  juice  are  stimuli  which  appeal 
to  the  various  special  senses,  chiefly  smell  and  taste.  Moreover, 
the  taste  of  these  articles  as  well  as  others  commonly  employed 
as  one  of  the  introductory^  courses  of  a  meal,  such  as  oyster, 
lobster,  clam,  or  crab  cocktail,  salads,  and  the  various  relishes, 
is  such  as  to  appeal  forcibly  to  the  sense  of  taste  and  thus  pro- 
duce an  abundant  flow  of  'psychical"  gastric  juice 

"The  second  course  in  the  usual  dinner  menu  is  soup,  and  here 
we  again  find  substantial  physiological  reasons  for  its  being 
placed  where  it  is.  Here  also  we  are  indebted  to  Pavlow  for  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  only  other  stimulus  to  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice,  besides  the  various  appeals  to  the  special  senses, 
is  a  chemical  one,  and  the  most  potent  factors  inducing  this  flow 
of  chemical  gastric  juice  are  the  meat  extractives,  which  of 
course  are  the  principal  components  of  broths  and  soups.  We 
thus  see  that  there  is  a  definite  phj'siological  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  broths  and  soups  into  the  early  stages  of  the  meal. 

"The  entree  which  usually  follows  the  soup  apparently  serves 
the  rather  negative  purpose  of  merely  consuming  time  for  the 
acid  gastric  juice  to  be  secreted  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  in 
readiness  for  reception  of  the  next,  and,  from  the  gastric  stand- 
point, the  most  important  course  of  the  meal,  the  meat  course; 
so  far  as  gastric  digestion  is  concerned,  proteids,  as  represented 
by  meat,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  the  meal,  and  it  is 
the  digestion  of  these  for  which  w-e  may  consider  the  previous 
gastric  activity  to  have  been  in  preparation. 

"Dessert  is  usually  composed  of  entirely  different  foodstuffs 
than  are   the   earUer  courses.     Carbohydrate   preparations   of 


frozen  foods  composed  chiefly  of  milk  or  cream,  water,  fruit 
flavors,  and  sugar,  compose  the  desserts  usually  found  on  the 
modern  menu.  Here  again  physiological  research  gives  us  an 
excellent  reason  for  the  placing  of  these  articles  at  the  end  of  the 
meal.  Until  within  recent  years  the  general  medical  as  well  as 
lay  view  of  the  stomach  was  a  large  hollow  organ  which  l)y  a 
vigorous  churning  movement  mixt  together  all  of  the  foodstuff.s 
introduced  into  it.  and,  when  this  was  sufficiently  churned  and 
mixt,  expelled  it  into  the  duodenuni.  To-day  we  know  tiiat  this 
is  quite  incorrect.  Instead  of  there  being  a  general  admixture 
of  all  the  matter  taken  into  the  stomach  there  is  a  layer-like 
arrangement  in  whi<'h  the  material  first  introduced  takes  a 
peripheral  position  next  to  the  gastric  mucosa,  that  subsequently 
introduced  taking  a  more  and  more  central  position.  Only  the 
material  which  lies  next  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice;  when  the  latter  agent  has  suffi- 
ciently acidified  and  peptonized  this,  the  slow  wavy  peristalsis  of 
the  fundus  moves  this  peripheral  portion  into  the  pyloric  antrum 
and  thus  the  next  lajer  comes  into  contact  with  the  mucosa. 

"According  to  this  progress,  the  food  last  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  thus  placed  most  centrally  and  is  in  this  way  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice  for  as  long  as 
several  hours.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  us  the  reason  for  the 
carbohydrate  foodstuffs  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  gastric  secretions  contain  no  ferments 
which  act  upon  starch.  Such  a  ferment,  however,  is  contained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  saliva,  the  so-(;alled  amylopsin. 
In  the  process  of  mastication  and  insalivation  of  the  food  the 
amylopsin  comes  into  intimate  contact  with  the  food  particles 
and,  given  favorable  surroundings,  is  able  to  effect  a  considerable 
degree  of  starch  digestion  for  quite  some  time  after  the  food 
leaves  the  mouth.  This  favorable  surrounding  the  carbohydrate 
dessert  finds  in  the  central  position  that  it  takes  in  the  stomach 
contents,  where  it  is  well  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid 
gastric  juice  which  would  immediately  destroy  the  activity  of 
amylopsin,  which  is  able  to  act  only  in  an  alkaline  medium. 

"\V>  thus  see  that  there  is  sound  physiological  reason  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  meal  as  it  is  ordinarily  composed  in  civilized 
countries,  and  that  almost  each  course  and  each  article  serves 
some  function  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  digestion." 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  CHOCOLATE— "Sweetmeat,  food  and 
stimulant  in  one" — such  is  chocolate,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London)  who  defends  this  sub- 
stance against  what  he  calls  some  silly  things  that  have 
recently  been  said  about  it.  Certain  writers  have  attempted 
with  an  air  of  authority  to  discount  its  value  as  an  article 
of  food.  But  practical  experience  long  ago  d<'cided  that  choco- 
late is  a  good  sustaining  food,  and  tiiis  finding  the  writer  thinks 
not  at  all  surprizing,  considering  the  food  substances  which 
well-made  chocolate  contains.     He  says: 

"There  are  present  in  it  all  needful  classes  of  alimentary 
materials — fat,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  mineral  salts, 
including  a  notable  proportion  of  potassium  phosphate.  In 
addition,  chocolate  is  mildly  stimulating  and  exhilarating  to 
the  nervous  system  when  'run  down'  through  fatigue  or  worry. 
The  alakloid,  theobromine,  is  probably  responsible  for  this, 
but  its  action  is  less  marked  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
alkaloid  in  tea,  caffeine.  Chocolate  has  been  employed  for  its 
staying  powers  and  its  nutritive  properties  with  considerable 
success  in  army  maneuvers,  and  in  similar  operations  which 
make  a  vigorous  demand  upon  the  nervous,  muscular,  and 
mental  energies,  and  on  that  account  is  invariably  included 
among  the  provisions  of  expeditions.  A  chocolate  ration  used 
in  the  Austrian  Army  was  stated  to  equal  five  times  its  weight 
of  beef.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  pint  of  milk  and  4  ounces 
of  chocolate  yield  about  800  calories,  comprizing  a  fair  meal 
for  the  invalid.  This  establishes  the  nutritive  and  energy 
value  of  milk  chocolate. 

"Such  are  the  real  facts  (which,  of  course,  are  well  known  to 
our  readers)  about  chocolate,  but  it  is  useful  to  recall  them, 
in  view  of  the  misstatements  referred  to.  Chocolate  can  only 
do  harm,  in  common  with  all  good  foods,  when  eaten  to  excess. 
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AFRAID  OF  HIS  OWN   TAIL 

KITTENS  who  chase  their  tails  and,  having  caught  them, 
bite  or  scratch  at  them,  are  apparently  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  what  appears  as  an  alien  phenomenon  is 
really  part  of  the  feline  ego.  In  like  manner  it  appears  that 
•aviators  may  regard  portions  of  their  own  machines  as  alien 
entities  and  may  be  terrified  thereby,  as  is  sho^vn  by  the  follow- 
ing   story,    clipt    from    Aero    and   Hydro    (Chicago,  July   27). 


So.MK   OK    I'Hfc;    METAL   .SPUN<iES,'    ENLAKGED   50    TT.ME.S. 

This  spongy  form  of  metal,  devised  by  a  Danish  inventor,  is  already  of  great  use  in  making  storage 
batteries,  and  will  probably  find  employment  in  scores  of  ways. 


In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  a  new  sport  comes  to 
have  a  library  of  wit  and  humor  of  its  own,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  "arrived."     We  read  in  the  paper  just  named: 

"Marcel  Tournier,  at  the  Cicero  flying  field  of  The  Aero  Club 
of  Illinois,  took  up  the  Nieuport  single-seater  and  disappeared 
into  the  haze  of  the  west. 

"Then  Chauncey  Milton  Vought,  A.E.,  took  Max  Lillie's 
Wright  biplane  up  for  his  third  flight  alone.  He  is  learning  to 
be  a  pilot. 

"He  sailed  along  contentedly  and  made  three  turns.  When 
he  passed  the  grand  stand,  about  300  feet  up,  he  looked  down. 
Some  one  was  gesturing  at  him,  excitedly.  Fearful  of  losing 
control,  Mr.  Vought,  A.E.,  twisted  hurriedly  around  and  shot 
an  anxious  look  backward. 

"Heavens! 

"Back  of  his,  coming  fast,  was  a  monoplane,  right  in  his 
wake ! 

"What  should  he  do?  Of  course,  it  was  Tournier.  He 
throttled  the  motor  and  slid  down  200  feet  and,  safely  around 
the  next  turn,  shot  another  startled  glance  back. 

"Holy  smoke!  Slill  behind  him  and  closer  than  ever,  follow- 
ing him  down,  right  in  his  wake,  was  the  monoplane.  He 
felt  it  was  gaining.  He  could  heat  the  pur  of  its  motor.  A 
corner  ap})roached.  He  snapt  around  the  corner,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so,  and  realizing  that  the  monoplane 
was  so  close  to  him  it  still  was  directly  behind. 

"He  grasjx'd  the  l('V(>rs  anew.  Let's  see,  Avhat  should  ho  do 
when  Tourni(>r's  propeller  hit  his  elevator?  Gee!  That's 
serious.  With  rudder  gone  he  could  use  the  warp,  but  with 
elevator  gone,  all  was  off. 

"Better  risk  l(>tting  him  hit  a  wing  tip,  if  anything.  He 
swung  her  with  one  last  despairing  warp,  the  while  feeling  he 
could  almost  smell  the  castor  oil  from  Tournier's  engine. 

"Bang!     He  hit  the  ground,  safe.     Ah! 

"But  where  was  Tournier?  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Why,  what  was  this?  It  was  not  till  Robinson,  Lillie's  mechan- 
ical expert,  walked  clear  across  the  field  to  crank  the  i)r<)pellers 
that  Mr.  Vought,  A.E.,  found  out. 

"'By  (l(^orge,  it's  an  outrage,'  spluttered  the  airman;  'they 
oughtn't  to  let  a  monoplane  chase  a  fellow  like  that;  it's  dan- 
gerous.' 

"'Monoplane,'  snorted  Robinson;  '  monoplane  nothing;  that 
■was  your  own  elevator.' " 


METAL  SPONGES 

METALLIC  MASSES  with  a  porous,  spongy  structure; 
sponges  that  are  solid  instead  of  flexible  and  that  can 
be  filled  with  liquid  but  not  squeezed  dry  again — this 
is  what  an  inventor  from  Denmark  has  just  given  to  the  world. 
This  spongy  form  of  metal  is  already  of  great  use  in  making 
storage  batteries  and  it  will  probably  find  employment  in  scores 
of  ways,  not  only  where  a  great  exposed  surface  is  desired  for  a 

minimum  mass,  but  also  where 
it  is  wished  to  impregnate  the 
metal  with  some  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  substance.  In  La  Nature 
(Paris,  July  6)  the  manufacture 
and  uses  of  this  new  product 
are  described.     Says  the  writer: 

"A  Danish  scientist,  Mr. 
Hanno\er,  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining, by  a  very  ingenious 
method,  porous  metals,  A'eritable 
metallic  sponges,  which  seem 
susceptible  of  interesting  indus- 
trial applications.  He  thus  ob- 
tains, very  simply,  plates  of 
porous  lead  w^hich  will  be  prob- 
ably of  great  use  in  storage 
batteries.  The  inventor  has  also 
succeeded  in  filling  the  pores  of 
the  metal  with  non-metallic 
foreign  bodies  —  resins,  oils, 
enamels,  etc.,  thus  forming  sev- 
eral new  series  of  alloys,  suscep- 
tible of  industrial  use,  especially 
in  soldering.  Hannover's  inven- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  June  10 
last  in  a  note  by  Mr.  H.  Le  Chatelier." 

The  invention,  as  thus  described,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  an 
alloy,  say  of  lead  and  antimony,  half-and-half,  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  coarse  network  of  large  crystals,  which  were  the  first  to 
solidify,  filled  in  with  a  mass  of  fine  crystals  which  formed  later 
and  are  called  the  "eutectie  alloy."  At  temperatures  between 
those  at  which  these  two  alloys  form,  the  mass  is  partially  liquid 
and  therefore  somewhat  plastic.     We  read: 

"My  process  is  to  .  .  .  expel  the  liquid  residue  by  the 
pressure  of  a  non-oxidizing  gas  like  carbonic  acid,  by  that  of  a 
liquid  such  as  oil,  or,  better  still,  by  centrifugal  force.  I  thus 
obtain  a  porous  metal  in  which  the  volume  of  the  voids  depends 
partly  on  the  relative  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the  initial 
alloy  and  partly  on  the  temperature  of  the  mass  at  the  moment 
when  the  liquid  part  was  eliminated.  .  .  .  The  void  volume 
should  not  be  very  large,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  porous  mass 
should  be  reasonably  solid 

"The  advantages  offered  by  these  porous  metals  are  easily 
understood.     Consider  the  formation  of  storage-battery  plates: 

"The  mechanical  processes  of  folding  and  perforation  enable 
us,  with  some  difficulty,  to  increase  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of 
lead;  it  may  be  multiplied  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  150  by  the  use  of 
porous  metal;  we  may  thus  obtain  batterj^  plates  of  great 
capacity  without  recourse  to  oxids 

"The  application  of  centrifugal  force  to  a  metal  at  a  tertipera- 
ture  at  which  its  mass  is  plastic  necessitates  the  employment  of 
a  solid  but  permeable  support,  resistant  to  deformations  of  the 
whole,  while  permitting  the  liquid  portions  to  pass  oft';  with 
this  aim  the  alloy  is  fi.xt  on  a  metal  support,  connected  with  a 
grille. 

"This  method  of  operation  makes  it  easily  possible  to  give 
a  more  solid  framework  to  the  storage-battery  plates.  .  .  . 
Th(>  plates  are  so  permeable  that  after  tliey  have  been  filled 
with  water  the  water  can  be  expelled  by  blowing  with  the  mouth, 
pressing  the  lips  against  the  metal. 

"We  nuiy  foresee  other  applications  of  these  porous  metals, 
for  examj)le.  the  construction  of  cushions  through  which  oil  for 
lubrication  is  allowed  to  pass;  the  preparation  of  rods  of  tin 
impregnated  with  resin  for  use  as  solder,  etc." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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PLANT   ROOTS  TO   BIND  MOVING  SAND 

MOVING  SAND-DUNES  are  recognized  everywhere  as 
dangerous.  Their  oncoming  is  as  great  a  natural 
calamity  as  tornado  or  flood — slower  but  as  sure,  and 
overwhelming  their  victims  with  a  more  complete  destruction. 
A  village  may  recover  after  it  has  been 
blown  down  or  flooded,  but  hardly  when 
it  has  been  buried  in  sand  to  the  top 
of  its  church  steeple.  And  yet  the  prob- 
lem of  fighting  the  mo\'ing  dune  was 
solved,  completely  and  satisfactorily, 
two  centuries  ago,  when  a  Frenchman, 
De  Ruhat  by  name,  began  to  plant 
pines  on  the  sand  hills  of  La  Teste. 
These  anchored  the  drifting  sands,  but 
no  one  had  the  intelligence  to  keep  up 
the  good  work  after  his  death.  The 
matter  cropped  up  every  few  years  in 
a  memoir  6r  in  a  half-hearted  experi- 
ment. In  1787  Bremontier  went  at  it 
in  earnest,  but  the  Revolution  stopt 
him.  About  1801  the  French  Govern- 
ment took  up  the  task  and  to-day  every 
civilized  nation,  including  our  own,  is 
fighting  the  dunes  with  agricultural 
methods,  altho  not  always  very  system- 
atically or  successfully.     Says  Jacques 

Boyer,  who  writes  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  29),  of  the  methods 
now  used  in  this  work  in  France: 

"Modern  geographers  recognize  a  constant  law  in  the  relief 
of  these  manifestations.  In  all  sand-dunes  there  are  parallel 
ridges  separated  by  depressions.  The  profile  of  these  undulations 
is  not  symmetrical  and  the  gentlest  slope  is  on  the  side  from 
which  the  dominant  wind  blows.  On  windy  days  it  may  be 
seen,  on  moving  dunes,  how  the  sand  blows  up  these  slopes  in 


is  necessary  is  to  fix  the  gentle    slope  by  creating    upon  it  a 
carpet  of  vegetation. 

"Nowadays,  to  prepare  the  way  for  planting  conifers,  the 
dunes  are  sown  with  herbaceous  plants  ha\'ing  thread-like  roots. 
The  accompanying  pictures  show  the  plant  {Ammophyla 
arenaria)  which  is  used  chiefly  on  the  north  coast  of  France." 

These  plants,  we  are  told,  may  be  rais(;d  from  seed,  or  from 
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THE  SAND  ANCHORED. 


THE  I'l.ANT  THAT  HOLDS  IT. 


rootlets,  or  may  be  set  out,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures. 
This  is  done  preferably  in  spring  or  autumn,  altho  it  is  carried 
on  also  at  other  seasons.  The  workers  are  usually  women,  who 
are  paid  40  cents  a  thousand  for  setting  out  the  plants.  This 
includes  digging  them  up  from  their  original  plantation.  We 
read: 

"One  woman  may  on  an  average  dig  up  and  set  out  daily 
2,000  to  2.500  plants;  that  is  to  say,  she  earns  80  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  d&y.  .  .  .  (Jenerally  the  arrival  of  new  sand  which 
would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  young  sprouts  is  warded  off 
by  an  artificial  dike,  made  on  the  water's  edge  with  palisades. 
.  .  .  Sands  thus  fixt  are  called  'dead  sands.'  as  opposed  to  those 
which,  moving  with  every  breeze,  may  be  said,  as  it  were,  to  be 
'alive.'" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


parallel  ripples  and  scatters  in  dust  on  the  steep  edge.  The 
dune  'smokes,'  as  the  natives  say.  .  .  .  Thus  in  a  strong  wdnd 
the  dune  may  advance  daily  more  than  three  feet,  when  itself 
less  than  fifteen  feet  high.  ...  To  arrest  this  advance  all  that 


AMERICA'S   FLOOD  OF  PETROLEUM 

THAT  THE  PETROLEUM  production  of  the  United 
States  in  1911  surpassed  the  record  of  1910  by  nearly 
11,000,000  barrels,  we  learn  from  the  press  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (Washington,  July-August). 
The  total  production  of  the  world  also  surpassed  all  previous 
records,  amounting  to  over  345.000.000  barrels,  and  of  this  the 
Unit(Kl  States  produced  more  than  03  per  cent.  The  value  of 
this  enormous  output  of  oil  in  the  United  States  for  1911  was 
$134,044,752,  the  average  price  being  60.8  cents  a  barrel.  Final 
figures  have  been  compiled  by  David  T.  Day,  the  petroleum 
statistician  of  the  Geological  Survey.     It  appears  that — 

"The  increase  for  the  year  was  caused  principally  by  the  gain 
in  California,  whit^h  was  by  far  the  largest  producer,  its  output 
being  over  81,(X)0,000  })arrels.  Another  factor  in  the  increase 
was  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Vinton,  La.,  and  the  comparatively 
new  Caddo  field  in  Louisiana  also  grew  in  importance.  A  find 
of  high-grade  oil  at  Electra,  in  northern  Texas,  was  another 
notable  event  of  the  year. 

"Oklahoma,  with  a  production  of  more  than  50,000,000 
barrels,  extended  its  field  well  into  Osage  and  Pawnee  counties, 
and  oil  was  discovered  still  farther  west,  in  Kay  County,  con- 
siderably increasing  the  Mid-Continent  yield.  All  these  gains 
in  the  Mid-Continent  field,  however,  were  offset  by  the  declines 
in  Illinois  and  States  farther  east;  in  short,  all  fuel  oils  increased 
and  refinery  oils  declined.     Another  feature,   the  influence  of 
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which  is  beinj?  felt  in  1912,  was  the  increase  in  transporting  and 
refining  capacaty,  which  in  spite  of  the  general  increased  yield 
of  the  country  led  to  a  drain  on  stocks  in  the  Mid-Continent 
field,  and  the  result  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of 
crude  oils  for  refining. 

"With  a  gain  in  production  of  nearly  11,000,000  barrels  and 
with  an  increase  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  e\'ident  that 
an  unusual  condition  in  the  oil  market  existed.  The  three  com- 
modities of  general  market  value  to  be  considered  in  connection 
■with  crude  oils  are  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  residuals,  the  last 
suitable  for  fuels  in  the  West  and  for  lubricants  and  wax  in  the 
East.  In  the  trade  'naphtha'  is  the  name  generally'  applied  to 
oils  lighter  than  kerosene  as  distilled  from  crude  oil,  but  by  the 
public  the  term  'gasoline'  is  applied  to  the  light  fraction  of  the 
oil  suitable  for  internal-combustion  engines.  In  fact,  when 
crude  naphtha  is  redistilled  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  so 
as  to  yield  gasoline  and  lighter  or  heavier  kerosene.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  that  the  demand  for  gasoline  has  become  so 
imperative  that  little  or  none  is  now  allowed  to  lower  the  safety 
of  lamp  oils;  the  latter  have  therefore  greatly  improved  in 
character. 

"In  the  production  for  1911  California  led  off,  with  81,134,391 
barrels;  Oklahoma  took  second  place,  with  56,069,637  barrels; 
Illinois  was  third,  with  31,317,038  barrels;  and  Louisiana  was 
fourth,  with  10,720,420  barrels.  The  prices  of  the  different  oils 
varied  greatly,  ranging  from  47  cents  to  $1.32  a  barrel.  Thus 
while  the  production  in  Pennsylvania  was  only  8,248,158  barrels, 
its  value  was  .110,894,074,  whereas  Louisiana,  which  produced 
10,720,420  barrels,  received  for  it  only  $5,668,814 

"The  following  table  of  total  production  shows  the  general 
increase  in  production  for  the  United  States  since  1901: 

Barrels. 

1901 69,389.194 

1903 100,461.337 

1905 134,717,580 

1907 166,095,3.35 

1909 183.170,874 

1911 220,449.391 


XYLOLOGY:    A  NEW   PROFESSION 

WOULD  YOU  like  to  be  a  xylologist?  Reports  from 
Washington  indicate  that  business  along  that  line  is 
Likely  to  be  booming  in  the  near  future.  The  practi- 
tioner of  this  now  and  important  branch  of  science  should  be 
able,  if  he  knows  his 
business,  to  tell  one 
kind  of  wood  from 
another.  This  seems 
easy,  but  the  man  who 
thought  he  had  oak 
trim  in  his  house  when 
it  was  really  ash,  and 
he  in  whose  dwelling 
whitewood  did  duty 
for  Georgia  pine,  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  not. 
The  facts  and  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is 
based  are  now  finding 
expression  in  forestry, 
agriculture,  civil  en- 
gineering, and  in  all 
phases  of  the  use  of 
wood  products.  In 
brief,  xylology  is  the 
science  of  wood-struc- 
ture, the  identifica- 
tion of  woods,  and  the 
detection  of  fraudulent  substitutes.  A  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement  (New  York,  July  20)  tells  us  that  it  is 
linked  with  the  subject  of  conservation,  being  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  destruction  of  the  protlucts  of  our  forests.    We  rea<l : 

"The  chief  cabinet  and  construction  timbers  formerly  em- 


ployed are  now  becoming  scarce,  or,  in  a  few  eases,  practically 
exhausted.  Black  walnut,  yellow  poplar,  red  gum,  black  cherry, 
white  pine,  and  hemlock  have  been  extensively  exploited,  and 
suitable  substitutes  are  now  being  sought 

"Certain  other  woods  are  now  being  used  in  place  of  them. 
Instead  of  black  cherry,  birches  are  being  used,  which  are  also 
becoming  scarce.  Black  walnut  was  formerly  so  highly  esteemed 
that  it  was  used  in  the  form  of  veneer  to  cover  Spanish  cedar, 
which  is  now  classed  ^vith  the  best  cabinet  timbers.  Western 
white  and  sugar  pines  are  sent  to  the  eastern  markets  to  supply 
the  demand  for  our  eastern  white  pine.  Hemlock,  which  was 
formerly  cut  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  bark  for  making  tannin 
extract,  is  so  scarce  that  the  tannin  we  use  now  must  be  obtained 
chiefly  from  other  sources. 

"As  a  result,  there  are  now  being  imported  annually  into  the 
United  States  millions  of  tons  of  forest  products  to  take  the 
place  of  our  gradually  decreasing  supply.  This  imported  ma- 
terial often  requires  the  closest  kind  of  inspection  in  order  to 
avoid  fraudulent  substitution.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  woods  from  which  dye  or  tannin  is  obtained,  and  with  ground 
wood  and  bark  of  trees  ha\'ing  medicinal  value,  all  of  which 
must  be  carefully  examined  and  identified." 

Again,  true  mahogany  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America 
is  growing  scarcer  every  year,  we  are  told,  and  wood  users  are 
eager  to  secure  a  substitute.  During  the  last  two  decades 
twenty-five  different  kinds  of  woods  have  been  sold  as  mahogany 
in  London,  Liverpool,  and  New  York.  The  purchaser  of  these 
woods  is  often  under  the  impression  that  he  is  getting  the  only 
true  mahogany,  when  he  is  paying  for  a  much  inferior  wood. 
Superficial  appearances  often  deceive;  the  microscope  never. 
There  has  thus  sprung  up  a  need  for  men  who  can  tell  these 
woods  apart. 

"The  chief  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  simply  to  detect  fraud- 
ulent substitutes  and  to  establish  scientific  testimony  for  prose- 
cuting those  knoAvingly  substituting  inferior  woods.  It  has  a 
greater  object  in  view,  namely,  ferreting  out  new  and  little  known 
woods  with  properties  and  structural  characters  similar  or  nearly 
similar  to  those  well-known  kinds  which  are  now  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  Superficial  and  gross  characteristics  can  not  always 
be  relied  upon  in  selecting  a  substitute  for  a  certain  wood  with 
special  qualifications,  nor  are  tests  relative  to  their  physical 
properties  always  conclusive  as  to  whether  one  kind  may  be 

substituted      for     an- 
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other  of  weU-known 
characteristics.  The 
xylologist  is  usually 
best  able  to  tell  the 
uses  to  which  a  wood 
may  be  put,  the  same 
as  an  assayer  can  de- 
termine the  value  of 
an  ore. 

' '  This  new  work  has 
been  developed  to  east 
new  light  upon  weighty 
problems  in  the  uses  of 
the  product  of  the  for- 
est. It  is  unique,  and 
altho  decidedly  new,  it 
has  already  proved  its 
value.  .  .  .  The  aim 
and  ultimate  results  of 
these  xylologieal  in- 
\estigations  are  most 
\-ital,  not  only  to  those 
who  are  concerned 
with  the  study  and 
teachingof  plant  anat- 
omy, but  also  to  all 
users  of  wood.  Orig- 
inal research  work 
along  this  line  is  not  a 
field  for  the  untrained,  but  a  life  study  for  men  with  ability  and 
ambition.  Tho  it  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  accordingly  made 
many  mistakes,  its  importance  is  surely  and  steadily  gaining 
th(>  attention  of  lumber  dealers  and  men  at  the  head  of  wood- 
using  industri(\s.  Necessity  for  such  work  is  being  felt  wher- 
ever lumber  is  now  being  bought  or  sold,  and  the  range  of  its 
usefulness  is  growing  remarkably." 
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HOW  TO  SELL  PATENT   MEDICINES 

THE  COMPOSITION  of  a  proprietary  medicine  is  of 
small  account  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  accord- 
ing to  Tlie  Druggists'  Circular  (New  York,  Julj')-  Perfect- 
ly good  formulas  are  lying  aro.!nd  loose,  and  any  one  can  get  the 
recipe  for  an  effective  laxative  or  expectorant  or  tonic,  for  the 
asking.  The  promotion  of  the  article,  after  it  is  compounded,  is 
the  important  thing.  Without  it,  the  best  medicine  will  not 
."go";  with  it,  ordinary  water,  with  or  without  flavoring  and 
coloring,  has  been  known  to  yield  a  fortune.  The  Circular 
is  moved  to  discourse  on 
this  subject  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber,  who  says  he 
knows  a  man  with  a  lot 
of  splendid  formulas  for 
medicines  and  asks  how 
he  shall  go  about  to  ex- 
ploit them.  To  him  says 
the  writer: 

"For  a  dollar,  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half,  or  two 
dollars  anybody  may 
buy  a  book  containing 
formulas  for  remedies 
for  every  different  kind 
of  disease  that  actually 
exists  or  can  be  imag- 
ined for  advertising  pur- 
poses, almost  anybodj' 
can  manufacture  the 
goods,  or  have  some 
firm  of  manufacturing 
pharmacists  do  this  for 
him;  and  without  the 
expenditure  of  more 
than  a  week  or  two's 
salary  of  an  ordinary 
working  man,  may  find 
himself  in  possession  of 
a    stock    of      medicine 

which,  at  a  dollar  a  bottle,  or  twenty-five  cents  a  box,  or  even 
at  'two,  four  and  eight,'  would  net  him  a  tidy  little  sum. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  our  supposititious  man  could  by 
reinvesting  the  said  tidy  sum  in  more  of  the  medicines  and 
converting  them  likewise  into  cash,  be  able  to  buy  a  good  farm 
and  retire,  or  an  automobile  and  continue  to  retire  indefinitely. 
The  thing  looks  go  easy  that  it  seems  a  shame  for  any  man  to 
have  to  shovel  dirt  at  a  dollar  a  day  or  edit  a  paper  for  his  board 
and  clothes. 

"The  only  weak  link  in  the  get-rich-quick  chain  is  the  one 
which  our  druggist  friend's  doctor's  patient  is  seeking  to  strength- 
en, to  wit,  the  one  at  the  point  where  the  owner  of  the  formulas 
depends  upon  somebody  else  to  create  a  demand  for  the  goods. 
It  is  easy  to  say  'just  advertise,'  but  not  everj^bodj'  knows 
quite  how  or  where  to  advertise,  and  not  all  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  bills.  An  illiterate  farmer  once  mixt  a  little  acid 
with  water  and  fooled  enough  people  into  paying  him  three 
dollars  a  jug  for  it  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  Fifth  avenue  mansion; 
and  while  the  people  have  grown  somewhat  wiser  in  the  last 
dozen  or  two  years,  and  are  not  'biting'  as  readily  as  of  yore, 
there  are  still  fools  enough  who  part  quickly  with  their  money 
to  keep  numerous  equally  illiterate  fakers  rolling  in  wealth. 

"Many  of  the  proprietary  medicines  which  have  made  for- 
tunes for  their  owners  have  not  the  merit  of  dozens  of  simple 
preparations  which  may  be  obtained  in  any  drug  store  for  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  'patents,'  the  vogue  of  the  latter 
being  the  result  of  a  psychological  impression  made  on  the 
public  by  shrewd  and  often  thoroughly  unscrupulous  promoters. 
In  a  partnership  between  a  man  who  supplies  the  formulas  and 
a  man  who  creates  the  demand  and  sells  the  goods,  the  former, 
under  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  dividends,  should,  gen- 
erally speaking,  receive  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent 

"If  the  public  who  have  so  long  supported  the  nostrum 
business  could  be  brought  to  a  recognition  of  what  constitutes 
its  mainspring,  it  would  save  them  from  many  harms  to  purse 
and  body. ", 
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TO   CARRY  COAL  BY   PIPE  LINE 

Tl  I  K  PROPOSAL  to  pipe  a  mixture  of  pulverized  coal  and 
water,  as  oil  is  now  piped,  is  not  new;  but  it  has  been 
limited  to  the  coal  dust  produced  in  ordinary  processes 
of  mining  and  often  washed.  It  has  never  been  carried  out 
industrially,  at  least  on  any  considerable  scale.  But  now  two 
New  York  inventors  propose  to  mine  all  coal  in  the  form  of 
dust,  with  a  specially  constructed  machine,  mixing  it  at  once 
with  water  and  handling  it  thereafter  bj'  pumping  through 
pipes.     At  its  destination  it  will  be  separated  from  the  water 

and  dried  and  can  then 
be  used  for  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  purposes  for 
which  lump  coal  is  now 
employed.  Sajs  a  writer 
in  The  Manufacturers' 
Record  (Baltimore,  July 
18): 

"This  machine,  pri- 
maril3'  designed  to  cut 
the  whole  seam  of  coal 
into  a  granular  or  pow- 
dered state,  has  been 
tested  in  actual  work, 
and  according  to  the 
engineers  who  have  de- 
signed it,  has  proved  it- 
self so  economical  in 
operation  that  they  say 
it  may  change  the  whole 
art  not  only  of  coal-min- 
ing, but  of  transporting 
and  consuming  it. 

"In  connection  with 
mining  coal  by  this  sys- 
tem it  is  proposed  that 
granular  or  powdered 
coal  shall,  with  the  aid 
of  water,  be  pumped 
through  pipes  for  any 
desired  distance  and,  it 
is  claimed,  at  a  far  less  cost  than  it  can  be  transported  by  rail.  It 
is  also  said  that  powdered  coal,  when  blown  into  the  furnace  with 
an  air  blast,  burns  with  more  economy  than  does  lump  coal  when 
thrown  on  the  grate." 

The  inventors  are  Joseph  H.  Hoadley  and  Walter  H.  Knight 
of  New  York.     In  presenting  this  system  they  say : 

"The  Hoadley-Knight  coal-milling  machine  not  only  cuts 
the  coal  from  floor  to  roof  into  a  finely  powdered  state,  but  pipes 
it,  mixt  with  water  in  the  mine,  to  any  distance  desired,  as,  for 
instance,  to  the  coal  washer  or  coal  bins  adjacent  to  the  coke 
ovens.  It  necessarily  does  away  with  the  use  of  explosives,  and 
as  the  mine  is  always  wet  and  washed  clean,  there  is  never  an\- 
coal  dust.  The  system  is  a  peculiarly  safe  one  to  use  in  gaseous 
mines  on  this  account. 

"The  machine  itself  is  automatic,  advancing  by  a  simple 
hydraulic  feed  mechanism  which  propels  it  along  the  floor  into 
the  face  of  the  seam,  the  rotary  cutters  on  the  armature  shaft 
of  the  induction  motor  cutting  the  coal  very  much  as  a  circular 
saw  cuts  wood.  ...  A  fire-engine  hose  leading  from  some 
source  of  water  under  pressure  enables  a  powerful  stream  of 
water  to  be  thrown  against  the  face  of  the  coal  while  it  is  being 
cut,  thus  eliminating  all  dust  and  keeping  the  tools  cold.  The 
water  thus  projected  against  the  coal  carries  away  with  it  the 
comminuted  product,  which  runs  off  to  the  nearest  sump, 
whence  it  is  pumped  to  any  desirable  destination 

"It  is  found  that  the  violent  jet  of  water  so  aids  the  breaking 
up  of  the  coal  by  the  cutter  that  the  coal  breaks  clean  to  the 
floor  and  the  roof,  even  tho  the  cutters  do  not  reach  wthin  several 
inches  of  either.  It  is  found  also  that  by  cutting  narrow  rooms 
and  leaving  narrow  pillars  that  timbering  is  largely  done  away 
with,  and  in  some  mines  is  rendered  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
elimination  of  timbering,  haulage,  and  explosives  and  practically 
all  of  the  hard  labor  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  claimed  for 
this  system.'' 
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PRODUCING  SPINE-THRILLERS 


MANY  EXPERIMENTS  in  the  art  of  producing  melo- 
dramas furnish  A.  H.  Woods,  producer  of  "The  King 
of  the  Opium  Ring,"  "Bertha,  the  Sewing  Machine 
Girl"  and  numberless  other  thrillers,  the  material  for  some 
observations  and  confessions  about  the  art  of  capitalizing  spines. 
He  writes  in  the  Associated  Sunday  Magazines  that  the  spine  is 
the  seat  of  the  emotions — the 
reserved  seat — and  twice  as  hard 
to  get  at  as  the  mind.  The  thea- 
ter's tested  category  of  the  emo- 
tions in  the  order  of  their  pre- 
cedence is,  he  finds,  the  laugh, 
the  cry,  the  thrill.  Far  from  dis- 
covering a  decline  in  melodrama, 
Mr.  Woods  declares  it  is  still  as 
good  a  contributor  to  the  box- 
office  receipts  as  ever — "it  has 
simply  moved  up-town,  so  to 
speak."  That  is,  the  fifty-cent 
thriller  has  become  two-dollar 
melodrama.  The  story  of  "  The 
Gambler  of  the  West"  turns  up 
again  with  better  actors  and  more 
beautiful  scenery  as  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West,"  and  the  pub- 
lic cheerfully  pays  an  extra  dol- 
lar and  a  half  for  a  ticket,  altho 
the  elemental  thrill  emotions  re- 
main unchanged.  Mr.  Woods 
states   his    theory  boldlj': 

"Melodrama  never  declines. 
In  some  cycles  it  merely  puts  on 
airs,  as  the  result  of  a  temporary 
condition  of  obesity  in  the  na- 
tional spine's  pocketbook.  The 
thrill  secrets  and  tricks  and  geo- 
graphical analysis  remain  the 
same,  however,  in  the  cases  of 
both  kinds  of  melodrama,  old- 
fashioned  or  new-fashioned. 

"  Human  nature  will  gladly  pay 
out  its  good  money  any   night 

in  the  week  to  sit  in  a  theater  for  three  hours  and  Avait  until  it 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  villain  'get  his'  at  eleven  o'clock. 
"V*oung  America's  human  nature  will  crowd  the  playhouses  at 
the  matinees  for  the  same  purpose.  Give  me  a  good,  thrilling 
news  story,  a  pair  of  patent  leather  shoes  and  some  cigarets 
for  the  villain,  and  a  soft,  blue  flannel  shirt  for  the  hero,  and  I'll 
guarantee  that  I,  or  any  other  producer,  can  turn  the  national 
spine  into  money.  You  may  smile  all  you  want  to;  but  the 
cycle  of  melodrama  is  always  with  us.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the 
national  spine  demands  fancy  trimmings  on  its  melodrama,  as 
at  present;  but  the  foundations,  the  skeletons,  of  all  the  thrillers 
are  the  same." 

In  the  author's  own  thrill-factory  he  employed  for  years  a 
small  staff  to  read  newspapers  and  dip  the  necessary  "thrilling 
news  stories."  One  good  one  a  month  was  as  much  as  he  usually 
found.  Almost  all  the  big  melodramatic  thrillers  of  the  last 
decade,  he  says,  had  their  inspiration  in  newspapers;  and  there 
never  was  a  writer  of  ten-twenty-thirty  successes  who  would 
not  have  made  a  good  newsi)aper  city  (>ditor. 

Concerning  that  "national  spin(>"  before  mentioned,  Mr. 
Woods  indulges  in  some  analysis,  for  he  finds  in  three  sections  of 
the  land  throe  distinct  grades  of  spines.  He  can't  exi)lain  (>.\- 
actly  the  whys  of  il  all,  but  thinks  the  conditions  are  these: 

!'The  spine  residing  in  that  section  of  the  theatrical  countrv 
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lying  between  New  York  and  Pittsburg  is  the  most  susceptible 
of  the  lot.  It  is  the  easiest  spine  to  thrill ;  for  the  thrill  lies  closer 
to  the  surface  of  this  spine,  comparatively,  than  it  does  in  the 
cases  of  the  other  classes  of  spine.  This  fact  (as  AveU  as  the  other 
facts  that  follow),  was  learned  by  gaging  the  reception  of  a  long 
list  of  melodramas  in  the  loealitv  in  question.  Frank  thrillers 
like  'The  Fatal  Wedding'  and  'The  Queen  of  the  White  Slaves' 

brought  from  ten  to  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars  a  Aveek  out  of  these 
Eastern  spines,  where  melo- 
dramas with  the  thrills  not  so  ap- 
parent fell  far  below  that  mark. 
"The  spine  that  stretches  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis, 
between  the  Allegheny  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  or  in  other  words 
the  Middle  West  theatrical  spine, 
can  be  won  onh-  by  the  quieter 
form  of  melodrama,  of  which 
class  such  a  presentation  as 
'Wedded  and  Parted'  is  tj-pical. 
The  Middle  West  spine  can  be 
thrilled  not  so  effectively  by  a 
rescue  from  droAATiing,  for  in- 
stance, as  by  a  sentimental  thriU. 
The  thrill  induced  by  an  enforced 
separation  of  hero  and  heroine 
as  the  result  of  the  v-illain's  mach- 
inations is  the  sort  of  thrill  to 
which  the  Pittsburg  to  St.  Louis 
spine  loves  to  respond. 

"The  St.  Louis  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Western  spine  answers 
most  readily  to  the  glossed-over 
thrill.  The  mere  mechanically 
induced  spinal  vibration  is  not 
effective  in  this  territory.  The 
Western  vertebral  column  wishes 
its  tingle  to  be  generated  by 
dramatic  action,  rather  than  by 
what  might  be  called  mechanical 
or  scenic  action.  Words  speak 
louder  than  actions  west  of  the 
Mississippi." 


Mr.  A.  H.  Woods,  producer  of  melodramas,  finds  the  readiest 
response  to  the  lurid  thriller  "in  that  section  of  the  theatrical 
countr.v  lying  between  New  York  and  Pittsburg." 


In  general,  rescues  take  pre- 
cedence over  thrills  of  any  other 
sort:  "Kidnaping,  drugging, 
murders,  hold-ups,  all  are  effect- 
ive; but  rescues  draw  many  more  thousands  of  spines  to  the 
box-office  Avindow."  Next  in  thrill  value  Mr.  Woods  names  the 
race.  He  lists  as  the  "six  greatest  thrillers"  ever  produced, 
"Chinatown  Charlie,"  "The  Span  of  Life,"  "Bedford's  Hope," 
"After  Dark,"  "At  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,"  and  "The  Fast 
Mail."  These  all  have  for  their  "big  scenes"  either  a  race  or  a 
rescue.  Simple  as  this  recipe  may  appear,  there  are  sometimes 
subtle  elements  involved,  and  the  thrill  must  be  laboriously 
coaxed.  As  an  example  there  was  a  news  account  of  how  a  brave 
fireman  rescued  a  girl  from  the  top  of  a  burning  building  by 
guiding  her  across  a  stretch  of  telephone  AA-ires  to  safety  on 
another  roof.  When  the  rescue  was  dramatized,  hoAveA'er,  it 
fell  flat,— 

"Its  basis  was  all  right,  Ave  Avere  sure;  but  somehoAv  the  Avhole 
thing  did  not  project  the  desired  sensation.  We  originally  used 
a  heaAV  Avire  Avith  a  protecting  guide  Avire  aboA-e  for  the  heroine 
to  escape  over.  So  Ave  figured  it  out  that  the  thing  looked  too 
easy,  and  hence  Avas  robbed  of  the  longed-for  thrill.  We  got  a 
finer  Avire  and  tried  out  the  scene.  It  Avas  not  right  yet.  Prob- 
ably the  height  of  Ww  Avire  from  the  ground  did  not  seem  suffi- 
ci(>ntly  great.  We  raised  the  wire  and  l'ak(>d  the  scenery  so  that 
the  h(>iglit  seemed  tAvice  as  great.  Still  the  effect  failed.  We 
abolished  the  upper  guide  Avire.  to  Avhich  the  rescuer  clung, 
thus  making  the  feat  more  difficult;    but  the  thrill  Avas  still 
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found  to  be  lacking.  We  had 
the  flames  from  the  blazing 
building  shoot  out  over  the 
wires  and  tlireaten  the  escapers 
with  the  double  peril  of  fire  and 
electric  shock  from  the  wires, 
off  which  the  insulation  would 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
burned — and  still  the  spine  out 
in  front  was  not  affected  as  it 
should  have  been. 

"In  this  way  we  spent  out 
time  pondering  over  the  secret 
of  the  thrill  that  was  stedfastly 
eluding  us,  until  one  day  the 
stage  manager  suggested  that 
we  had  overlooked  the  main 
thrill-element  of  the  rescue.  'It 
ain't  the  flames  or  electric  shock 
or  danger  of  falling  naturally 
that'll  thrill  the  audience,'  he 
argued;  'but  the  fear  that  the 
wires'll  break  under  the  actors' 
weight  and  hurl  them  to  the 
ground  below.' 

"We  saw  in  a  flash  that  he 
was  right.  We  had  a  couple  of 
•wires  hang  down  on  the  poles, 
as  if  they  had  already'  brok(>n, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fire 
and  just  before  the  rescue  scene, 
we  had  a  man  stationed  inside 
the  burning  house   slj-ly  snap 

one  of  the  telephone  wires  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
usual  hissing  sound.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  spines 
realized  that  the  remaining  wires  might  snap  at  anj-  moment! 
And  they  poured  their  silver  tribute  into  the  box-office." 


CO.NtK.--.-,    \MlLKi-.    iHb    Jl.\\h,I.^S   ARE    HIDDEN',    OR    I'LL    STRANCiLE 

YOU ! ' ' 

This  is  the  kind  of  poster  that  lures  the  melodrama  audiences  to 
on(>  of  Mr.  Woods's  productions. 


GENIUS'S  DEBT  TO    DISEASE 

ATTEMPTS  to  prove  genius  closely  related  to  insanity, 
alcoholism,  drug-taking,  and  degeneracy  seem  to  be 
^  perennial.  Max  Nordau  found  traces  of  degeneracy 
in  pretty  nearly  all  art,  and  it  is  not  long  since  Dr.  George  Gould 
discovered  a  relation  between  Lafcadio  Hearn's  defective  eye- 
sight and  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  his  literary 
output.  Still  more  re- 
cently a  Dr.  Hj'slop,  an 
English  psj-chiatrist, 
has  traced  the  chaotic 
color  and  riotous  com- 
position of  Turner's  la- 
ter paintings  to  the  ef- 
fect of  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system  of  the 
painter.  Now  comes  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Reed,,  a 
prominent  Chicago  phy- 
sician, with  the  theory 
that  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  its 
literary  masterpieces  to 
the  presence  of  disease- 
produced  poisons  in  the 
author's  blood.  "We 
are  not  prepared  at 
present  to  insist  that 
toxins  are  essential  to 
achievement,  nor  that 
an  obscure  toxin  will 
convert  mediocrity  into 
genius,  but  rather  to 
suggest  that    the   pres- 


EDNa'.-5   daring    escape    from   her   false    FRIEXU.'5. 

From  a  poster  for  "Edna,  the  Pretty  Typewriter."  another  example  of  "  what  the 
public  wants."  This  is  de.scribed  in  the  advertisement  a-s  'a  melodrama  full  of 
action."  and  is  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Woods's  geographical  classification  of  the 
popular  taste,  the  kind  of  performance  that  woidd  win  more  favor  in  the  East  than 
in  the  Middle  or  Far  West: 


ence  of  such  a  substance  in  the 
circulation  maj',  and  does  in 
many  instances,  accelerate  and 
intensify  the  expression  of  ex- 
istent intellectual  tendencies," 
writes  Dr.  Reed  in  the  July 
Forum  (New  York).  His  argu- 
ment is  that  many  an  author 
has  attained  eminence  "not  in 
spite  of  a  serious  toxemia,  but 
possiblj-  on  account  of.it" — the 
poison  acting  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system.  In  support  of 
this  theorj'  he  cites  the  in- 
stances of  Macaulay,  Gibbon, 
Lj-tton,  Landor,  Milton,  De- 
foe, Heine,  J.  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  Stevenson,  and  many 
others.  To  quote  briefly  from 
the  ease  as  he  presents  it : 

"Among  the  non-febrile  affec- 
tions that  are  under  suspicion 
as  stimulants  to  intellectual  ac- 
tivity may  be  mentioned  asth- 
ma, which  is  represented  in 
literature  by  Macaulay  and  iu 
statesmanship  by  William  III. 
In  confirmation,  however,  we  can  present  no  data  except  the 
numerous  cases  that  might  be  quoted. 

"In  this  category  also  is  gout,  which  takes  its  origin  not  from 
micro-organisms,  but  from  disturbances  of  the  bodily  metabo- 
lism, and  is  characterized  by  fever  only  at  the  crises.  It  is  fal- 
lacious, but  interesting,  to  find  that,  while  this  disease  formed 
barely  1  per  cent,  of  the  chronic  medical  disorders  of  the  past, 
over  .5  per  cent,  of  its  Aactims  were  literary  workers.  The 
effect  observed  is  similar,  as  we  shall  see,  to  that  found  in  bac- 
terial diseases,  but  the  method  of  operation  is  quite  different. 
In  place  of  the  optimism  and  feverish  intensity',  there  is  a 
massive,  patient  energy;  without  haste,  to  be  sure,  but  also 
without  rest. 

"One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  compare  these  classes  with  pre- 
sumptively normal  in- 
dividuals and  asserts 
that  tho.se  afflicted  with 
gout,  judged  by  their 
books,  are  superior  in 
imagination,  style,  and 
intellectual  power  to 
any  equal  number  of 
healthy  workers  who 
can  be  chosen.  Without 
attempting  to  substan- 
tiate this  predication, 
the  evidence  shows  that 
Gibbon  was  urged  on- 
ward by  a  stately  but 
irrepressible  momen- 
tum for  which  his  liter- 
arj-  occupation  afforded 
only  a  partial  outlet. 

"Bulwer  Lytton's  ir- 
ritability and  melan- 
choly were  widelj' 
known,  and  .so.  too.  was 
his  desperate  devotion 
to  work  and  tobacco. 
Gibbonand  Lytton  were 
great  sufferers  from 
gout,  and  thoroughly 
exemplify  the'  class 
wliich  included  Landor, 
Campbell,  Milton, 
Steeple.  Sydney  Smith, 
Dryden,  Fielding,  De- 
foe,  and    man}-   others 
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in  literature;  Rubens  and  Claude  Lorraine  among  the  painters; 
actors  like  Charles  Kean,  and  statesmen  like  the  Pitts. 

"These  unhappy  owners  of  creative  brains  were  the  victims 
of  their  organizations.  They  were  compelled  to  work  by  the 
to.xins  they  elaborated,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
periods  of  acii\e  production  probably  stood  in  close  relation  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  toxic  tide 

"In  the  non-febrile  class  must  be  mentioned  the  experience  of 
Parkman,  since  it  is  pertinent  to  the  general  subject,  altho  the 
nature  of  his  affliction  apparently  was  not  determined.  His 
biographer,  Farnham,  says  that  his  difficulty  was  not  in  arous- 
ing but  in  restraining  his  faculties.  His  most  intimate  literary 
companion.  Dr.  Ellis,  wrote  that  his  maladies  intensified  his 
impulses  to  exertion  and  mental  application,  while  they  limited 
the  hours  he  could  wisely  give  to  reading  and  writing. 

"Heine's  case  was  similar.  William  Sharp  says  that:  'In 
1846  the  mysterious  pains  had  greatly  increased,  and  it  had 
become  evident  that  something  more  terrible  than  paralysis 
had  taken  possession  of  the  enfeebled  frame.  But  as  the  body 
died  the  mind  more  gloriously  effloresced,  like  the  fantastic 
flower  of  Borneo,  which  displays  its  richest  blooms  as  the  stem 
rots  to  the  root.  New  ideas,  fresh  impulses,  creative  instincts 
arose  within  him;  his  mental  horizon  "widened,  the  atmosphere 
became  rarefied,  the  perspective  more  alluring  and  vast.  Yet  it 
was  during  the  last  three  years  of  suffering  that  the  genius  of  the 
poet  reached  the  climacteric.  It  was  then  he  produced  that 
wonderful  series  of  poems  collectively  entitled  "Romancero." 
Here  every  phase  of  Heine's  genius  is  visible;  here  he  is  somber, 
imaginative,  tender,  graceful,  ironical,  exquisitely  delicate  and 
grossly  cynical,  and  here  moreover  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
metrical  skill  must  astonish  and  delight  the  critic'  During  the 
same  period  he  produced  a  libretto  entitled  'Der  Doktor  Faust,' 
a  prose  fantasy  called  'The  Gods  in  Exile,'  'The  Confessions,' 
'The  Last  Poems,'  'The  Atta  Troll,'  and  'Vermischen 
Schriften.'" 

Turning  to  the  febrile  afflictions  whose  toxins  produce  stim- 
ulating effects,  Dr.  Reed  selects  pulmonary  tuberculosis  as  the 
type,  "not  alone  on  account  of  its  bacterial  origin  and  the 
peculiar  suitability  of  its  toxins,  but  because  its  frequency  and 
chronicity  provide  ample  opportunities  for  study."  He  calls 
the  roll  of  the  books  written  by  J.  Addington  Symonds  while 
slowly  dying  of  consumption,  and  quotes  a  letter  written  by 
Symonds  from  Davos  in  1882.     In  this  letter  we  read: 

"If  I  am  doomed  to  decline  now  I  can  at  least  say  that  in  the 
five  years  since  I  came  here  dying  I  have  had  a  very  wonderful 
Indian  summer  of  experience.  The  colors  of  life  have  been 
even  richer,  my  personal  emotions  even  more  glowing,  my  per- 
ception of  intellectual  points  more  \avid,  my  power  over  style 
more  masterly  than  when  I  was  comparatively^  \dgorous.  It 
seems  a  phase  of  my  disease  that  I  should  grow  in  youth  and 
spiritual  intensity  inversely  to  my  physical  decay.  It  is  almost 
pain  to  grasp  the  loveliness  of  the  world  with  so  much  intensity 
when  the  body  is  so  dragging." 

Other  letters  of  Mr.  Sj^monds  in  the  same  vein  support  the 
argument  that  toxemia  is  a  stimulus  to  literary  production,  says 
Dr.  Reed,  who  adds  that  "Novalis,  Keats,  Sterne,  the  Bronte 
sisters,  and  ('sp<>cially  Sidney  Lanier  and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  would 
furnish  many  contributory  facts  if  space  permitted."  Some 
striking  testimony  from  Stevenson's  case,  he  says,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted: 

"  P"'or  instance,  while  prostrated  by  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage 
he  wrote  out  in  three  days  the  first  draft  of  'Jekyl  and  Hyde.' 
During  this  period  his  toxic  stimulation  was  so  great  and  his 
mental  systematization  so  complete  that  he  neglected  for  hours 
at  a  time  to  remove  the  tluTniomc'tcr  that  had  been  i)laced  in 
his  inoutii.  To  this  should  be  added  his  wife's  observation  from 
Hyferes.  She  says:  'After  a  terrible  hemorrhage  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  sciatica,  and  was  temporarily  blind  from  ophlhalitiia. 
All  light  was  excluded  on  account  of  liis  eyes,  an<l  his  right  arm 
was  bandaged  to  his  side  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage.  To 
circumvent  fate  he  had  a  large  board  covered  with  paper  laid 
across  his  bed,  and  on  this  or  on  a  large  slate  he  wrote  out,  with 
his  left  hand,  most  of  the  poems  in  the  "Child's  CJarden  of 
Verses."  ' 

"The  positive  value  of  these  citations  is  emphasized  by  evi- 
dence from  Vailima  that  is  highly  important,  since  it  exhibits 
the  mental  conditions  prevailing  in  the  absence  of  the  stimula- 


tion upon  which  he  had  learned  to  depend.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  favorable  climate  and  life  out  of  doors  Stevenson's 
lungs  improved  greatly,  and  his  'bodily  health  and  ^ngor,'  as 
Colvin  says,  'kept  at  a  higher  level  than  during  the  previous 
year.'  The  tubercular  process  was  apparently  arrested.  What 
was  the  result?  Necessarily  the  quantity  of  toxins  thrown  out 
was  diminished,  or  at  least  did  not  exceed  the  dosage  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  and  he  keenly  felt  the  deprivation.  Colvin 
says  that  during  this  year  (1894)  Stevenson  found  himself  unfit 
for  serious  imaginative  -ftTiting,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
loss  caused  him  many  misgivings.  On  January  first  Stevenson 
wrote  Charles  Baxter  about  thiff  new  and,  to  him,  distressing 
development  in  the  following  words:  'I  am  come  to  a  dead 
stop.  I  never  can  remember  how  bad  I  have^een  before,  but 
at  any  rate  I  am  bad  enough  just  now,  I  mean  as  to  literature; 
in  health  I  am  well  and  strong.  I  take  it  I  shall  be  six  months 
before  I  shall  be  heard  of  again.'  Unhappily  his  death  from 
apoplexy  eleven  months  later  interfered  with  the  further  de- 
velopment of  our  theory,  but  the  AVTiter  does  not  doubt  that  a 
subsequent  exacerbation  of  the  tubercular  infection  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  period  of  unusual  literary  activity." 

Commenting  on  this  and  similar  efforts  to  link  genius  with 
drunkenness  and  disease,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  carry  the  argument  so  far  as  "to 
make  ordinary  mortals  skeptical  about  the  supposed  merits  of 
sobriety  and  sanity." 


GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  OWN  LOVE-STORY 

INTIMATE  GLIMPSES  of  the  author  of  "Modern  Love" 
as  himself  in  love — a  role  which  he  seems  to  have  assumed 
Tvdth  a  thoroughness  that  would  do  credit  to  an3'  lover, 
ancient  or  modern — appear  in  the  letters  of  George  Meredith, 
published  in  the  August  Scribner's  Magazine.  Discussing  his 
literary  work  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  states  that,  even  in  his 
poetry,  "I  rarely  write  save  from  the  suggestion  of  something 
actually  observed."  And  again,  "I  desire  to  strike  the  poetic 
spark  out  of  absolute  human  clay."  How  this  keen  observer 
of  human  nature,  this  analyst  of  the  emotions  of  others,  reveals 
himself  in  the  grip  of  a  great  emotion,  we  are  permitted  to  learn 
from  the  letters  in  which  he  tells  his  friends  of  his  love  for  Marie 
VuUiamy.  Writing  to  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp  in  1864 — 
Meredith  was  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  year — he  says: 

"It  is  time  that  your  friend  should  show  j'ou  a  clean  breast. 
He  loves  a  woman  as  he  never  yet  loved,  and  she  for  the  first 
time  has  let  her  heart  escape  her.  She  is  not  unknown  to  j-ou, 
as  you  both  immediately  di\ine.  She  is  the  sweetest  person  I 
have  ever  known,  and  is  of  the  family  which  above  all  others  I 
respect  and  esteem.  Her  father  is  a  just  and  good  man;  her 
sisters  are  pure  gentlewomen:  she  is  of  a  most  affectionate  and 
loving  nature.     May  I  be  worthy  of  the  love  she  gives  me! 

"Your  surprize  over,  you  will  possibly  think  me  rash.  My 
friends,  who  know  of  this,  think  me  fortunate,  on  reflection. 
They  see  that  I  shall  now  first  live;  that  I  shall  work  as  I  have 
never  yet  done;  and  that,  to  speak  materially,  a  marriage  will  not 
increase  the  expenses  of  a  man  hitherto  very  careless.  My  hope 
stands  like  a  fixt  lamp  in  my  brain.  I  know  that  I  can  Avork  in 
an  altogether  different  fashion,  and  that  with  a  wife,  and  such  a 
wife,  by  my  side,  I  shall  taste  some  of  the  holiness  of  this  mortal 
world  and  be  new-risen  in  it.  Already  the  spur  is  acting,  and 
health  comes,  energy  comes.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  things  well, 
and  not  haphazard,  as  heretofore.  ...  I  can  hardly  make  less 
than  eight  hundred,  reckoning  modestly.  And  I  shall  now  hold 
the  purse-strings  warily. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  to  Arthur  [his  son]  till  he  is  with  me.  She 
is  very  fond  of  him,  and  will  be  his  friend.  He  will  find  a  home 
where  I  have  found  one. 

"  I  can  not  play  at  life.  I  loved  her  when  we  were  in  Nonvich. 
'Cathedralizing'  would  not  otherwise  have  been  my  occupation. 
1  belie\(>  that  1  do  her  good.  I  know  that  she  feels  it.  Me  she 
fills  with  such  deep  and  reverent  emotion  that  I  can  hardly  think 
it  the  action  of  a  human  creature  merely.  I  seem  to  trace  a 
fable  thus  far  developed  by  blessed  angels  in  the  skies.  She  has 
been  reserved  for  me,  my  friend.  It  was  seen  that  I  could  love 
a  woman,  and  one  has  been  given  to  me  to  love.     Her  love  for 
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me  is  certain.     I   hold   her   strongly   in   my   hand.     Write — I 
thirst  to  hear  words  from  you." 

And  again,  in  a  letter  of  about  the  same  date  to  another  in- 
timate friend,  Capt.  Frederick  Augustus  Maxse,  he  confesses 
that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  ■vvTitten  of  love,  he  had  ."never  felt  it 
till  now": 

"My  friend,  I  have  written  of  love,  and  never  felt  it  till, now. 
I  have  much  to  pass  through  in  raking  up 
my  history  with  the  first  woman  that  held 
me.  But  I  would  pass  through  fire  for  my 
darling,  and  all  that  I  have  to  endure  seems 
little  for  the  immense  gain  I  hope  to  get. 
When  her  hand  rests  in  mine,  the  world 
seems  to  hold  its  breath,  and  the  sun  is 
moveless.  I  take  hold  of  Eternity.  I  love 
her.  She  is  intensely  emotional,  but  with- 
out expression  for  it,  save  in  music.  I  call 
her  my  dumb  poet.  But  when  she  is  at  the 
piano,  she  is  not  dumb.  She  has  a  divine 
touch  on  the  notes.  .  .  .  There  could  not  be 
a  fairer,  sweeter  companion,  or  one  who 
would  more  perfectly  wed  with  me.  She  tries 
to  make  me  understand  her  faults.  I  spell 
at  them  like  a  small  boy  with  his  fingers  upon 
words  of  one  syllable.  Of  course,  some  faults 
exist.  But  she  has  a  growing  mind  and  a 
developing  nature.  Love  is  doing  wonders 
with  her." 

Turning  to  matters  less  intensely  personal, 
we  find,  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Jessopp,  the 
following  illuminating  statement  of  Mere- 
dith's attitude  toward  realism  and  idealism 
in  literature: 

"Between  realism  and  idealism  there  is  no 
natural  conflict.  This  completes  that.  Real- 
ism is  the  basis  of  good  composition:  it  im- 
plies study,  observation,  artistic  power,  and 
(in  those  who  can  do  more)  humility.  Little 
writers  should  be  realistic.  They  would 
then  at  least  do  solid  work.  They  afflict 
the  world  because  they  will  attempt  that 
it  is  given  to  none  but  noble  workmen  to 
achieve.  A  great  genius  must  necessarily  employ  ideal  means, 
for  a  vast  conception  can  not  be  placed  bodily  before  the  eye, 
and  remains  to  be  suggested.  Idealism  is  as  an  atmosphere 
whose  effects  of  grandeur  are  "WTought  out  through  a  series 
of  illusions,  that  are  illusions  to  the  sense  within  us  only  when 
divorced  from  the  groundwork  of  the  real.  Need  there  be 
exclusion,  the  one  of  the  other?  The  artist  is  incomplete  who 
does  this.  Men  to  whom  I  bow  my  head  (Shakespeare,  Goethe; 
and  in  their  way,  Moliere,  Cervantes)  are  Realists  au  fond. 
But  they  have  the  broad  arms  of  Idealism  at  command.  They 
give  us  Earth;  but  it  is  earth  with  an  atmosphere.  One  may 
find  as  much  amusement  in  a  kaleidoscope  as  in  a  merely  ideal- 
istic WTiter:  and,  just  as  sound  prose  is  of  more  worth  than 
pretentious  poetry,  I  hold  the  man  who  gives  a  plain  wall  of 
fact  higher  in  esteem  than  one  who  is  constantly  shuffling  the 
clouds  and  dealing  Avith  airy,  delicate  sentimentalities,  headless 
and  tailless  imaginings,  despising  our  good,  plain  strength. 

"Does  not  all  science  (the  mammoth  balloon,  to  wit)  tell  us 
that  when  we  forsake  earth,  we  reach  up  to  a  frosty,  inimical 
Inane?  For  my  part  I  love  and  cling  to  earth,  as  the  one  piece 
of  God's  handiwork  which  we  possess.  I  admit  that  we  can 
refashion;    but  of  earth  must  be  the  material." 

This  comment  on  Carlyle  we  find  in  another  letter  to  Captain 
Maxse : 

"I  hold  that  he  is  the  nearest  to  being  an  inspired  writer  of 
any  man  in  our  times;  he  does  proclaim  inviolable  law;  he 
speaks  from  the  deep  springs  of  life.  All  this.  But  when  he 
descends  to  our  common  pavement,  when  he  would  applj"  his 
eminent  spiritual  wisdom  to  the  course  of  legislation,  he  is  no 
more  sagacious  nor  useful  nor  temperate  than  a  flash  of  light- 
ning in  a  grocer's  shop 

"Read  the  'French  Revolution'  and  you  listen  to  a  seer:  the 
recent  pamphlets,  and  he  is  a  drunken  countrj'  squire  of  super- 
ordinary  ability." 


ARTHUR  FARWELL, 

A  composer  who  denies  that  rag- 
time has  a  demoraUzing  effect  on  the 
musical  sense  of  the  people. 


ETHICS  OF  RAGTIME 

THE  CENSURE  heaped  on  ragtime  by  lovers  of  higher 
class  music  is  declared  by  Arthur  Farwell  to  be  largely 
the  result  of  misapprehensions  about  ragtime's  charac- 
ter and  the  nature  of  its  audience.     The  appeal  of  popular  music, 
says  Mr.  Farwell  in  Musical  America,  is   to  the  unenlightened 
natural  instinct  for  melody  and  rhythm.     Popular  song  rests, 
not  on  an  artistic  or  cultural  basis,  he  points 
out,  but  upon   a  universal  psycho-phj-sieal 
fact. 

."Popular  music  is  a  matter  of  the  feet 
rather  than  the  soul,"  the  argument  runs, 
and  is,  like  popular  government,  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  and  by  them.  Mr.  Far- 
well  says  of  the  makers  of  these  songs : 

"They  are  born  to  this  function  as  cer- 
tain bees  are  born  to  fulfil  certain  functions 
in  a  hive,  or  as  a  Beethoven  is  born  to  re- 
spond to  the  highest  ideal  musical  demands. 

"This  unique  ability  of  the  popular  music 
composer  implies  no  musical  culture;  at  least 
it  does  not  necessarily  do  so.  Many  com- 
posers of  popular  songs  do  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  harmony,  and  others  can  not 
even  write  down  a  melody,  being  content  to 
whistle  or  sing  a  tune  of  their  own  compo- 
sition, or  'pick  it  out'  with  one  finger  on  the 
piano,  leaving  others  to  write  it  down  and 
put  chords  to  it.  'Listen  to  the  Mocking 
Bird'  was  composed  in  that  way.  If  popular 
music  composers  learn  enough  harmony  to 
serve  them,  it  does  not  alter  their  funda- 
mental position  as  identical  with  'the  peo- 
ple' and  outside  of  what  is  known  as  mu- 
sical culture." 

Nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Farwell,  "what 
right  has  the  man  of  culture  to  mak"  out  a 
ease  against  ragtime?"  "One  might  as  well 
make  out  a  case  against  the  grass,"  he  ex- 
claims; and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

."The  cultured  man's  province  is  that  of  art,  and  popular 
music,  while  requiring  a  bit  of  skill  in  the  handling,  is  much 
more  closely  related  to  nature.  The  mere  fact  of  the  higher 
refinement  of  his  music  does  not  make  it  any  better  than  ragtime, 
it  merely  makes  it  more  refined. 

"There  can  be  good  and  bad  cultivated  music,  and  there  can 
be  good  and  bad  popular  music.  Good  cultivated  music  is 
faithful  to  the  subtle  realities  of  the  cultivated  mind,  but  good 
ragtime  is  no  less  faithful  to  the  crude  realities  of  the  uncultivated 
mind.  As  to  the  truth  of  both  to  nature,  psychologicallj-  con- 
sidered, they  are  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  and  the  difference 
is  one  of  refinement,  not  of  goodness." 

The  writer  argues  further  that  it  is  blindness  to  the  truth  to 
suppose  that  ragtime  is  usurping  a  place  in  the  popular  mind 
and  soul  which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  something 
which  is  "good."  Neither  does  he  think  popular  music  is 
to  be  held  responsible  for  deterioration  of  taste,  manners,  and 
morals.    For, 

"The  masses  who  are  enjojing  ragtime  would  have  no  music 
to  enjoy  if  that  were  taken  away,  unless  something  equally 
practical  and  sympathetic  were  given  them,  and  this  is  a  psy- 
chological impossibility  in  view  of  the  fact  that  'the  people' 
have  created  their  popular  music  precisely  to  their  need  and 
their  taste.  As  to  its  ha\ing  a  deteriorating  effect  on  them, 
vulgarities  and  all,  such  a  claim  is  absurd  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  music  which  makes  the  people,  but  the  people  who 
make  the  music  to  suit  them.  Popular  music  is  not  forced  upon 
the  people;   it  is  created  out  of  their  own  spirit. 

"This  is  not  a  'study  in  pessimism.'  It  is  only  a  picture  of 
conditions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  musically  speaking,  and  an 
indication  that,  even  there,  that  which  is  creative  is  good,  because 
through  it  is  the  heightened  consciousness  of  life.  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  stays  at  the  same  level,  but  this  is  very  different  from 
saying  that  one  must  stick  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit." 
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HOW  ONE  GIRL  CLEANED  A  TOWN 
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DISPATCHES      report   that   the   last    "dive"    in   West 
Hammond,    Illinois,   called  in   derision   the   ''Virginia 
Brooks,"  has  padlocked  its  doors.     With  that  ends  the 
campaign  of  a  young  woman  reformer  to  purify  by  publicity  a 
town  that  used  to  have  a  name  as  one  of  the  most  \'iee-ridden  in 
the  land.     The  story,  as  gathered  from  the  news  columns  of  the 
Chicago    papers,    is    as    follows. 
When  Miss  Brooks  was  amusing 
herself  with  society,  music,  and 
incorprotative    dances,    a    little 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  West 
Hammond,  with  a  voting  popu- 
lation    of     ToO,     had     fifty-five 
saloons  and  all  varieties  of  vice  in 
proportion.     She  determined  to 
investigate  the  conditions  there 
when  a  letter  assessing  her  and 
her  mother  S2,000  on  some  va- 
cant  lots   in   the   town   aroused 
suspicions  in  her  mind  about  the 
honesty  of  West  Hammond  offi- 
cials.    When  some  of  her  intui- 
tions   were    confirmed,    the   girl 
and  her  mother  closed  up  their 
house  in  Chicago  and  moved  into 
a   cottage    in    West    Hammond. 
As    she    could    see    no    way    to 
accomplish       anything      except 
through  publicity,  and  most  of 
the  population  of  the  town  were 
Polish,  Miss  Brooks  found  that 
her  first  work  was  to  learn  a  new 
language.     As  soon  as   she  felt 
confidence  enough  to  attempt  a 
Polish  speech  she  called  a  voters' 
mass-meeting.     It  was  then  be- 
ing   proposed     that     the     town 
should   be   made   a   city.     Miss 
Brooks  opposed  the  plan  as  only 
another  method  to  increase  spe- 
cial assessments.     She  had  discovered  that  in  the  south  half  of 
the  town  there  were,  on  account  of  overtaxation  and  graft,  only 
twenty-five  houses  free  from  mortgage.     The  Chicago  Tribune 
reports : 

"She  was  the  only  woman  present  at   that   meeting.     She 
knew  that  the  Poles  were  an  emotional,  impulsive  people,  so  she 

employed  firel)rand  oratory,  and  her  audience  sat  in  rai)t  silence.  ^  .,    „ _. 

At  the  ensuing  election  the  Poles  stood  solid,  and  Miss  Brooks      barrass  the  work  by  starting  suits  against  me,  but  it  only  served 

to  ar()us(>  the  peojjle  more. 

"For  our  part,  we  tried  in  every  way  to  interest  the  courts 
and  the  i)rosecuting  attorney,  but  we  never  could  get  an  official 
to  act  against  tliein.  It  seemed  discouraging  at  tinu>s,  and  we 
even  contempiat(>(l,  in  the  event  of  ultimate  defeat,  to  organize 
a  rival  town. 

"No  one  knows  how  powerful  such  a  ring  organization  can  be 
until  an  etTort  is  made  to  dean  it  out. 

"  However,  the  time  came  when  everj-  one  was  up  and  fighting 
and  determined  that  West  Hammond  must  be  clean,  courts  or 
no  (•f)urts. 

"  I  told  (he  peoi)l(>  with  all  the  emphasis  I  could  command  that 
they  should  rul(\  and.  after  studying  over  the  situation,  they, 
too.  began  to  preach  th(>  same  doctrine.  We  soon  outnumbered 
the  forces  of  the  .saloon-  and  resort-keepers — as  the  good  citizen- 
siiii)  (iocs  in  everv  communitv." 


SHE   REFORMED   OXE   TOWN. 

AVithout  any  previous  training  for  the  work.  Miss  Virginia 
Brooks  launclu'd  a  campaign  against  municipal  corrupt ionists, 
organized  vigilance  committees,  and  finally  put  in  a  reform  gov- 
ernment and  closed  all  the  dives  in  West  Hammond.  Illinois. 


"To  attract  attention  to  our  idea  of  what  government  should 
be,  we  campaigned  vigorously  to  arouse  the  people.  We  did 
this  by  publishing  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  started  for  the  pur- 
pose, exposures  of  graft  we  had  discovered  among  the  thieving 
officials  who  were  protecting  the  dive-keepers. 

"We  reproduced  in  this  paper's  columns  contracts  that  were 
nothing  but  graft,  and  we  even  went  to  the  extent  of  dri\-ing  off 

contractors  by  force  when  they 
tried  to  put  down  inferior 
pavement. 

"We  were  arrested  for  rioting 
and  threatened  in  various  ways, 
but  we  didn't  know  how  to  quit. 
We  were  determined  to  drive  out 
the  degrading  forces. 

"Another  method  that  I  used 
to  arouse  public  attention  and 
indignation  was  to  read  at  mass- 
meetings  the  names  of  all  prop- 
erty-owners who  had  leased  their 
places  for  saloons  and  resorts  in 
West  Hammond  and  in  Ham- 
mond, Ind.  It  created  a  sensa- 
tion at  one  woman's  club,  where 
I  read  it,  and  at  some  of  whose 
members  it  struck  very  closely, 
but  it  all  served  to  awaken  the 
public  conscience.  People  began 
to  inquire  why  the  police  didn't 
clean  them  out.  and  gradually  all 
classes,  especially-  the  more  ig- 
norant, whom  we  were  haAing 
difficulty  in  arousing,  compre- 
hended the  true  situation." 

She  began  to  be  called  a  Joan 
of  Arc  when  her  forces  chased 
the     pa\'ing    contractors    away. 
As     the     police     appeared     in- 
sufficiently interested  in  govern- 
ing   fche   lawlessness    in    saloons 
and    in    suppressing  resorts  and 
gambling,  she  organized  Aigilance 
committees.     In  her  own  words 
these  committees  "used  militant 
methods  to  drive  them  out."    By 
this   is  to  be  understood,  however,   not  hatchets,   but  big  red 
posters  pasted  on  the  front  of  eA'ery  dive  in  town.     These  ad- 
vertised the  names  of  the  joint-keepers  and  bore  the  legend: 
Warning  to  dives!     Thirty  days  to  vacate. 

Virginia  Brooks. 
She  gives  this  description  of  what  followed : 

'They  threatened  a  variety  of  retaliation,  and  tried  to  em- 


I 


won. 

When  the  politicians  started  the  fight  all  over  again,  she  had 
to  hold  three  more  mass-meetings.  The  city  faction  was  un- 
al)lc  to  collect  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  reverse  th(> 
result  of  this  first  election.  Miss  Brooks  then  found  hers(>If 
powerful  enough  to  attempt  to  urge  deeper  reforms.  From  the 
men  she  won  votes,  and  the  Polish  women  became  such  ardent 
supporters  that  Miss  Brooks  had  no  difficulty  to  get  them  to 
follow  her  into  the  streets  and  'persuade"  with  militant- 
suffragette  arguments.  "It  was  to  the  wom(>n  mostly  that  we 
had  to  look  for  help,"  she  explains,  "because  the  men  were  at 
work  in  the  daytime  when  we  did  our  most  active  campaign- 
ing." In  the  St.  Louis  Po.sl-Dispnlch  she  explains  her  energetic 
publicity  campaign  in  frank  detail: 


Once   tliis  was  accomplished,   the  campaign  of  publicity  be 
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came  a  campaign  of  polities, 
field.     It  won  %\nth  ease. 


A  reform  ticket  was  put  in  the 


In  reply  to  a  request  from  The  National  Municipal  Review 
Miss  Brooks  gives  some  account  of  the  fruits  of  this  victory: 

"I  have  saved  for  the  Poles  nearly  $21,000  on  reductions  of 
overcharged  assessments.  I  have  succeeded  in  ousting  an  old 
clique  who  for  years  had  been  grafting  on  the  school  board, 
and  being  elected  myself  to  the  office  of  president.  This  means 
that  I  will  introduce  into  the  neglected  school  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  free  night-school,  free  kindergarten,  and  a 
playground. 

"I  have  established  a  settlement-house  in  Hammond,  Ind., 
right  across  the  State  line,  where  the  boys  and  girls  have  night- 
classes  and  where  mothers  who  work  can  take  their  babies  for 
care.  There  are  some  32,000  Poles  in  this  region,  and  the  future 
looks  to  great  achievement." 

A  WTiter  for  the  Chicago  Record- Her  aid  gives  further  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  for  this  \dctory : 

"She  has  'a  Avav  wid  her'  that  Avould  charm  a  bird  out  of  a 


Copyriglited,  1912.  by  the  Kalem  Company,  New  York. 

A  PICTURE  CRITICIZED    AS    SACRELIGIOUS. 

Some  of  the  religiou.s  journals  denounce  the  cinematographic  re- 
hearsal of  this  part  of  Christ's  story  as  peculiarly  shocking. 


tree — a  soft,  suave,  caressing  voice  that  makes  a  man  whom 
she's  flaying  think,  'She's  all  right,'  but  wait  till  he  gets  hold  of 
the  fellow  that  told  her  all  these  lies. 

"'You  don't  want  a  grafter  like  Bylinski  here  as  treasurer,' 
she  will  say  to  the  meeting,  sweetly  and  prettily — Bylinski  is 
sitting  within  touch  of  her  hand — 'or  a  dive-keeper  like  Spons- 
kowski,'  and  nods  cordially  in  his  direction.'! 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST   IN   MOVING 
PICTURES 

MOST  STARTLING  of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  cine- 
matograph companies  is  that  of  portraying  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  of  Christ's  life  in  moving  pictures.  To 
this  end  a  New  York  concern  recently  sent  a  company  of  players 
and  a  moving-picture  machine  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  story 
of   this   peculiarly    modern    i)ilgrimage   is   told   in    the    London 


Copyrighted,  1912,  by  the  Kalem  Company.  J>ew  Yiuk. 

THE    BOY    JESUS    AND    THE    DOCTORS. 

One  of  the  photographs  which  retell  the  story  of  Christ's  life, 
reaching  thousands  wlio  are  outside  church  influence. 


Graphic  by  Mr.  R.  Henderson  Bland,  an  Englishman  who  played 
the  part  of  Christ.  Mr.  Bland  states  that  at  first  he  hesitated 
about  accepting  this  strange  offer,  but  his  hesitation  vanished 
when  he  learned  that  "authorities  like  Tissot,  the  great  French 
painter,  who  spent  twelve  years  in  Palestine  illustrating  the 
Bible  and  making  researches,  would  be  followed  in  the  present- 
ment of  scenes,  and  that  everj'  possible  care  would  be  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  company  to  play  the  scenes  with  all  possible 
reverence."     Of  some  of  his  subsequent  experiences  he  wTites: 

"On  occasions  when  it  was  necessary  to  use  certain  impor- 
tant thoroughfares,  like  the  Damascus  Gate,  we  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military  and  the  police.  The  day  we  took  scenes  in 
the  Via  Dolorosa  will  remain  an  unforgettable  memory  with  me. 
Huge  crowds  stood  for  hours  in  the  blazing  Syrian  sun,  and 
numbers  lined  the  walls,  and  covered  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
The  crowds  round  my  carriage  were  so  dense  that  police  were 
told  to  keep  the  people  back,  and  when  I  left  the  carriage  to  take 
up  my  position  in  the  scene  a  way  was  made  for  me,  and  women 
stept  forward  and  kissed  my  robe. 

"After  the  scenes  had  been  taken  the  nuns  from  the  Convent 
of  St.  Veronica  brought  me  cordials  and  in\ated  me  into  their 
cool  rooms,  where  I  rested  while  they  gave  refreshment  to  the 
members  of  the  eompanj'.  I  met  and  talked  with  priests  of 
every  denomination,  and  they  congratulated  me  and  the  com- 
pany on  the  way  in  which  the  scenes  had  been  presented,  and 
particularly  on  the  reverent  manner  that  every  one  had  betrayed 
when  working  in  the  scenes.  I  have  no  space  to  tell  of  the  won- 
derful day  when  the  Crucifixion  scenes  were  taken.  All  the 
European  population  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the 
native,  came  to  the  place  where  we  were  working  that  day. 
The  sounds  of  mingled  moans  and  stifled  sobs  that  I  heard  when 
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the  elevation  of  the  cross  took  place  -nill  haunt  the  untrodden 
regions  of  ray  mind  for  many  years  to  come." 

Some  of  the  religious  journals,  however,  are  shocked  by  the 
idea  of  players  enacting  the  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion  before  a 
cinematograph  camera.  Thus  The  Sacred  Heart  Renew  (Cath- 
olic, Boston)  speaks  of  it  as  "desecration,"  and  America,  a 
Catholic  journal  published  in  New  York,  says: 

"The  thought  of  it  makes  one  shudder.  .  .  .  One  can  pardon 
the  crude  attempts  of  the  Mexican  Indians  in  their  representa- 
tions of  Holy  Week.  They  are  prompted  by  motives  of  piety 
which  may,  of  course,  be  sometimes  mistaken  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, but  this  reproduction  in  cheap,  and  often  vile  theaters,  of 
the  most  sacred  scenes  the  world  ever  witnessed  has  no  excuse 
of  that  sort.  It  is  a  money-making  scheme  and  nothing  else. 
Judas  Iscariot,  who  profited  financially  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
still  lives." 

Is  there  "no  limit  to  the  audacity  of  the  picture-makers? "  asks 
the  Pittsburg  Observer  (Catholic),  which  goes  on  to  tell  how 
"they  were  barred  from  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau, 
and  only  a  short  time  ago  the  Vatican  authorities  refused  to 
consider  an  offer  of  a  million  francs  to  cinematograph  a  function 
there."  The  Observer  adds  this  version  of  the  happenings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Calvary: 

"Through  a  liberal  use  of  money  the  Turkish  authorities 
were  persuaded  to  permit  photographers  to  take  numerous 
scenes  of  Mount  Olivet,  David's  Tower,  and  the  gate  of  Damas- 
cus. But  the  temper  of  the  people  prevented  the  authorities 
from  permitting  the  cinematographic  apparatus  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  on  Mount  Calvary,  where  the 
Crucifixion  took  place.  The  men  therefore  staged  their  repre- 
sentation four  miles  north  on  a  hill  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  Mount  Calvary.  The  day  pre\ious  to  their  departure  an 
attempt  was  made  to  take  photographs  of  the  sacred  place.  An 
enormous  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  entrance  to  the  hill,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  fezzes  and  other  Oriental  types,  who  dress  much 
the  same  to-day  as  they  did  twenty  centuries  ago,  a  large  number 
of  persons  iij  modern  costumes  started  to  raise  umbrellas  and 
parasols  to  protect  them  from  the  broiling  sun,  with  the  result 
tliat  they  completely  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  picture.  The 
jjolicc  made  an  attempt  to  remove  them  and  a  riot  ensued,  when 
the  picture  men  abandoned  the  scheme  and  left." 


bishop.  If  we  never  read  it,  on  that  ver>-  account,  it  did  us 
good.  It  lingers  in  the  memory  with  the  deliberate  slow  stroke 
of  the  grandfather's  clock,  the  winding  up  on  a  Sunday  night 
of  that  ruler  of  the  hours.  It  was  the  temperate  pulse  of  quiet 
lives,  the  visible  exemplar  of  antique,  austere  moralities." 


THE  NEV^  YORK  "  OBSERVER  "  SUSPENDS— The  suspension 
of  the  New  York  Observer  on  account  of  financial  difficulties 
moves  many  papers  to  expressions  of  regret  that  this  stanch 
old  exponent  of  orthodoxy  must  retire  from  the  fight  after  hold- 
ing its  ground  for  eighty  years.  A  writer  in  The  British  Weekbj 
(undenominational)  recalls  the  days  when  it  was  edited  by 
Dr.  S.  Irenaeus  Prime,  and  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  speaks 
of  its  passing  as  it  would  of  the  death  of  an  old  friend.  Journals 
of  this  type,  The  Presbyterian  thinks,  "are  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary,  in  order  to  withstand  the  persistent  and  in- 
sidious inroads  of  skepticism  and  agnosticism."  Such  an  in- 
stitution was  The  Observer  that  even  in  these  days  of  heavj'^ 
pressure  on  the  secular  editorial  columns  from  three  political 
parties  and  the  doings  of  the  New  York  police  The  Sun  can  find 
spa(!e  for  an  essay  on  "An  Old  Friend  in  Straits": 

"If  there  was  time  to  take  notice  of  much  of  anything  in  this 
rapid  i)laiiet,  a  few  of  us,  more  than  a  few  perhaps,  would  stop 
to  regret  that  an  ancient  landmark  of  religious  journalism,  the 
New  York  Observer,  seems  to  bo  less  fortunate  of  lato  than  it 
lias  always  Imm'u  deserving.  Light  of  our  fathers',  of  our  fathers' 
fathers'  eyes,  we  would  not  see  it  go  out.  A  pillar  of  the  un- 
doubting  faith  of  earlier  and  simpler  days,  it  has  come  down  to 
us  through  long  generations  of  IVIorses  and  l*rimes. 

"  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  our  grandmothers, 
with  their  beautiful  caps  on  their  kind  old  head.s — that  was 
before  old  ladies  becain<>  extinct  their  gold-bowed  spectacles 
pushed  uj)  on  their  foreheads,  l)linked  aiul  dozed  over  the  New 
\"ork  Observer  in  the  summer  afternoons.  It  was  a  kind  of 
palladium.     It  was  as  safe  as  a  bank  and  as  respectable  as  a 


"TEAM  PLAY"  AMONG   BALTIMORE 
CHURCHES 

BALTIMORE  IS  UNIQUE  in  its  coordination  and  co- 
operation in  religious  work,  declares  William  T.  Ellis, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Continent  (Presbyterian), 
who  believes  that  in  this  respect  "it  is  an  example  to  the  whole 
country  of  what  a  municipality's  churches  can  do."  Especially 
is  the  oneness  of  Baltimore's  Christian  work  illustrated,  he 
remarks,  by  the  present  preparations  for  the  comprehensive 
missionary  exhibition,  to  be  known  as  "The  World  in  Balti- 
more," which  is  to  open  next  winter,  probably  along  the  same 
lines  as  "The  World  in  London"  and  "The  World  in  Boston." 
But  "instance  after  instance,"  he  says,  "can  be  cited  of  the 
relation  of  the  churches  to  the  general  civic  and  religious  enter- 
prise," and  he  quotes  the  remark  of  a  prominent  Baltimorean, 
that  "the  church  people  run  this  city."  He  finds  that  the 
Y^.  M.  C.  A.  in  Baltimore  "is  closer  to  the  churches  than  the 
average  association,  and  it  has  kept  strong  in  its  distinctive!}- 
religious  functions."  Of  the  "World  in  Baltimore"  preparations 
he  writes: 

"The  strong  laymen  of  the  city  are  behind  this.  The  guaranty 
of  something  like  $100,000  was  promptly  provided  by  these 
men,  without  a  public  appeal.  The  vastness  of  the  task  in  no 
wise  daunted  them.  They  placed  the  headquarters  of  'The 
World  in  Baltimore'  in  the  offices  of  the  Interchurch  Federation 
— and  Baltimore  has  a  real  Interchurch  Federation — and  are 
diligently  at  work  preparing  for  the  success  of  this  huge  mission- 
ary exposition.  They  have  related  it  to  the  missionary  interest 
in  every  congregation.  One  may  see  persons  on  the  street-cars 
with  missionary  text-books  instead  of  novels  under  their  arms. 
Long  a  conspicuously  missionary  city,  Baltimore  means  to  get 
the  most  out  of  this  opportunity." 

Particularly  interesting  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  cooperation 
by  the  organized  charities: 

"The  'team  play'  of  which  Baltimore  is  so  notable  an  instance 
is  illustrated  in  the  charities  of  the  city,  all  of  which,  by  the  way, 
are  united  in  the  Federated  Charities,  with  an  earnest  Christian, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Magruder,  at  their  head.  The  Hebrew  charities  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  charities  are  likewise  in  close  cooperation 
with  this  central  body.  How  it  works  with  the  local  churches 
is  illustrated  by  its  confidential  'exchange  of  information.'  At 
the  central  office  is  a  list  comprizing  80,000  names,  accumulated 
since  the  '70s.  In  Baltimore  the  charitalile  bodies  serve  20  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  and  a  third  of  this  number  by  some 
form  of  material  relief.  Whenever  a  church  has  a  call  for  aid 
from  a  need}'  family  it  commimicates  with  the  Federated 
Charities  and  learns  Avhether  the  applicant  is  listed,  and  if  so, 
what  his  history.  This  kind  of  cooperation  snakes  impracticable 
the  once  profitable  calling  of  drawing  charitable  relief  from 
several  sources  at  the  same  time.  Incidentally,  the  local  con- 
gregations are  restrained  from  indiscriminate  charity,  and  the 
evils  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  this." 

The  following  incident  is  told  as  picturing  the  spirit 
dominating  the  different  denominations  in  their  relations  to  one 
another: 

"Dr.  Finney  told  me  how  the  Presbyterians  had  started  a 
mission  Sunday-school  in  a  new  suburb  without  knowing  that 
the  Episcopalians  were  also  starting  a  school  next  door.  At 
once  the  Presbyterians  sought  out  their  Episcopalian  brethren 
and  explained  the  coincidence.  There  was  no  feeling  on  either 
side,  but  the  Presbyterians  suggested  that  it  would  look  better 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  there  were  not  this  seeming  rivalry, 
and  so  they  moved  off  to  another  quarter  where  they  could  do 
quite  as  good  work." 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 


RECKLESSNESS    AS    A    CAUSE    OF 
ACCIDENTS 

IT  IS  declared  by  Motor  Age  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  accidents  to  motorists 
in  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns  occur 
Avithout  the  slightest  excuse  for  them.  The 
causes  beyond  question  lie  in  recklessness 
in  handling  cars.  Joy-riding  is  responsible 
for  many  and  many  more  are  due  to  chauf- 
feurs. Chauffeurs  are  notoriously  reck- 
less, owners  driving  their  own  cars  are  in 
the  main  careful.  Drivers  of  their  own 
cars  are  often  put  at  the  mercy  of  reckless 
chauffeurs,  who  are  driving  other  cars, 
which  owner-drivers  are  compelled  to  pass 
or  avoid  on  the  road.  The  \vrite_r  of  the 
article  continues: 

"So  numerous  are  these  accidents  be- 
coming in  several  cities,  and  so  entirely  un- 
called for,  that  it  creates  a  suspicion  of  fear 
with  the  owner  Avho  drives  his  owti  car  and 
is  competent  to  the  extreme,  but  who  en- 
dangers himself  every  time  he  goes  about 
by  not  knowing  what  the  reckless,  irre- 
sponsible driver  is  going  to  do.  It  is  not 
what  the  owner  may  or  may  not  do,  but 
what  the  irresponsible  driver  will  do.  He 
is  the  quantity  to  be  feared.  The  driver 
who  takes  chances  at  night  by  not  slowing 
up  for  street-car  intersections,  and  even- 
tually gets  caught  is  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity and  is  as  much  an  offender  of  the 
law  as  the  person  who  makes  himself  a 
nuisance  on  the  sidewalk  and  is  arrested. 
There  are  nuisances  on  the  public  highway 
as  well  as  in  public  parks,  in  public  build- 
ings, and  in  public  thoroughfares.  The 
police  should  use  extra  surveillance  with 
such  characters.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
reckles>  driver  graduates  in  his  reckless 
role  in  a  single  evening;  he  has  had  a  long 
training  career,  and,  while  ho  has  fortu- 
nately escaped  accidents  for  months  or 
perhaps  years,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  his  turn  will  come,  because  nothing 
else  could  possibly  bo  his  fate.  With  such 
cases  it  is  possible  for  authorities  to  inter- 
vene before  the  fatal  crash  comes.  Were 
such  characters  always  alone  the  case 
would  have  a  different  appearance,  but 
others  entrust  themselves  into  their 
hands,  often  with  fatal  results. 

"The  police  of  the  various  cities  could 
do  much  to  stamp  out  recklessness  in 
driving.  They  see  many  examples,  a  large 
percentage  of  which  pass  almost  unnoticed 
because  the  accident  is  missed  by  a  hair's 
breadth  on  that  occasion.  If  the  present 
number  of  accidents  increases  the  munic- 
ipal authorities  will  be  investigating,  and 
harsher  and  more  ridiculous  speed  laws 
and  other  regulations  will  be  the  result. 


It  is  not  a  question  of  more  law,  but  stricter 
observance  of  the  wording  and  spirit  of  the 
existing  laws.  There  are  nearly  every  day 
being  committed  in  our  cities  foolhardy 
acts  with  motor-cars  which  warrant  de- 
priving the  driver  of  his  license  for  a  period 


Auti>Illul)ile 


AN    EXPERIMENT    IN    THE    RIVER    SEINE    WITH     A 

CAR   BUILT    FOR    FORDING    STREAMS    IN   THE 

NORTH-AFRICAN    FRENCH    COLONIES. 

of  30  or  60  days.  Deprivation  is  the  one 
strong  arm  to  reduce  accidents.  Accidents 
will  also  be  reduced  if  a  thorough  investi- 
gation is  made  of  every  one,  and  if  the 
guilty  parties,  whether  injured  or  not,  are 
punished  by  way  of  losing  their  license  or 


made  by  government  officials  promise  even- 
tually to  secure  some  relief.  The  writer 
says  in  detail: 

"Commercial  gasoline,  which  is  used  uni- 
versallj'  as  a  motor-fuel,  is  a  blend  or  mix- 
ture of  three  of  the  lightest  distillates 
which  are  produced  from  crude  petroleum 
and  represents  but  22  per  cent,  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  crude  oil  from  whicli  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  other  88  per  cent,  is  made  up 
as  follows:  Kerosene,  35  per  cent.;  distil- 
late or  fuel  oil,  10  per  cent. ;  lubricating  and 
cylinder  oils,  15  per  cent. ;  vaseline,  resid- 
uum and  loss,  18  per  cent.  It  long  has 
been  known  that  the  hea\  ier  petroleum 
products,  the  kerosene  and  distillate  which 
iiave  chemical  formulas  more  complex  than 
(he  formula  of  gasoline,  will,  when  heated 
to  the  proper  temperature  and  protected 
from  the  atmosphere  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibilities  of  burning,  'crack' — that  is, 
split  up  into  two  or  more  products  with 
more  simple  molecular  formulas,  lower 
specific  gravities  and  lower  boiling  points. 
The  physical  properties  of  these  new'  com- 
pounds, when  the  cracking  operation  is 
carried  on  under  proper  conditions,  are 
similar  to  the  properties  of  gasoline  and 
naphtha,  and  their  behavior  when  used  as 
fuel  in  internal  combustion  motors  is  iden- 
tical with  the  behavior  of  gasoline.  It 
naturally  follows  that,  were  the  process  of 
cracking  the  heavier  oils  perfected  and 
practised,  at  least  45  per  cent,  more  of  the 
total  volume  of  crude  oil  distilled  would  be 
available  as  gasoline,  or  as  substances  not 


From  "The  Automobile." 
SCENE  AT  THE   END 


OF  A  HILL  CLIMB   OUT  OF  THE  OHIO   VALLEY    OPPOSITE    WHEELING,    W.    VA. 

cars  that  are  taking  part  in  a  four-states  tour  organized  by  Indiana 


Showing  several  of  the 

makers.   The  scene  represents  a  halt  made  after  the  cars  had  climbed  out  of  the  valley  and  when 
they  were  .soon  to  descend  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 


From  "  The  Power  Wagon." 

FIVE-SEATED  CAR  NOW   IN  SERVICE  IN  SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA. 

The  car  has  two  wind-screens :  the  front  wheels  have  7-inch 
tires,  and  the  seating  capacity  is  twenty.  The  car  was  made 
in  England. 


cancellation  of  the  car  license  for  a  short 
period.  It  is  imperative  on  the  motorics, 
and  also  on  the  police,  to  act  in  these  mat- 
ters. In  one  eastern  State  where  the  au- 
thorities have  canceled  owner's  driving 
privileges  or  car  license  for  accidents  the 
results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  example 
should  be  followed  in  other 
cities." 


INEXPENSIVE    GASOLINE 
PROMISED 

A  topic  much  to  the  front  in 
motor  periodicals  is  the  recent 
marked  advances  made  in  the 
price  of  gasoline.  Motor  World 
does  not  despair,  however.  It 
believes  that  in(>xpensive  gas- 
oline is  "  still  a  possibility." 
An  abundance  of  it  may  be  had 
through  proper  methods  of 
distillation.  Crude  oil  prop- 
erly treated  is  "  capable  of 
yielding  much  more  gasoline 
than  refiners  now  extract  from 
it."       Experiments      already 


substantially  different  from  gasoline  in 
behavior. 

"Upon  the  way  in  which  the  cracking 
process  is  carried  out,  and  the  constituents 
of  the  retort  contents,  depend  the  physical 
properties  of  the  products,  so  that  by 
adoptmg  certain  temperatures  and  condi- 
tions a  gas  such  as  Pintsch  gas  or  Blau  gas 
is  formed  which  readily  can  be  liquefied  by 
compressing  under  reduced  temperature. 
The  liquid  products  can  be  transported  in 
the  same  way  that  carbon  dioxide  is  trans- 
ported, in  pressed  steel  tanks  capable  of 
withstanding  heavy  pressures.  These 
liquefied  gases,  altho  not  of  the  same  con- 
sistency as  gasoline,  can  readily  be  used  as 
motor  fuel. 

"A  process  which  should  be  looked  upon 
as  one  possest  of  great  possibilities  of 
future  development  is  that  of  liquefying 
the  very  volatile  petroleum  products  which 
are  contained  in  natural  gas.  The  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  latter  process 
are  pointed  out  at  great  length  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  'Liquefied  Products  from 
Natural  Gas:  Their  Properties  and  Uses,' 
which  recently  has  been  i.ssued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines." 

So  long  as  the  present   high    prices  are 
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maintained  it  is  feared  that  injury  will  be    being  $686,000,  and  the  total  value  of  cars 
wrought  to  the  gasoline  motor-truck  in-   exported    in    April    reaching    $3,412,000. 


dustry.  The  rise  is  declared  by  The  Horse- 
less Age  to  have  already  been  "  a  god- 
send to  the  electric  truck  industry."  In 
manj'  eases  an  electric-truck  as  well  as  a 
gasoline  one  will  do  work  satisfactorily; 
the  choice  between  them  rests  largely  on 
the  question  of  first  cost  and  operating 
cost.  Witli  the  electric  truck  the  supply 
of  motive  power  "  is  not  controlled  by  a 
trust,"  whereas  \vith  a  gasoline  one  it  is. 
Encouragement  is  alr<>ady  offered  by  elec- 
tric central  stations  to  owners  of  electric 
trucks,  by  charging  low  rates  and  giving 
them  good  service.  It  is  declared  by  The 
Horseless  Age  that  a  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  gasoline  "  places  the  gasoline 
truck  at  a  great  disadvantage,  relatively." 
Complaints  of  high  prices  come  also  from 
England.  Matters  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
lead  to  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing protest.  The  manager  of  the  chief 
gasoline  industry  in  England  was  present 
at  this  meeting.  Motor  World  says  "  he 
was  overfull  of  kind  words  and  other  pleas- 
ant conversation  worthy  even  of  Stand- 
ard Oil's  own  publicity  bureau."  Having 
made  a  gracious 
sp(>ech,  he  a  few  days 
later  addrest  his 
stockholders.  He  i  > 
said  to  have  congrat- 
ulated them  on  the 
price  of  gasoline  hav- 
ing at  last  beconu> 
"normal."  Oasoliu'" 
had  long  been  sol! 
at  unreasonably  lov/ 
prices,  but  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand 
had  at  last  brought  it 
to  a  proper  level. 
He  therefore  found 
great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  declara- 
tion of  an  extra  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent., 
the  company  having 

been  in  the  hal)it  for  some  years  of  declar- 
ing a  regular  dividend  at  20  per  cent. 


This  is  the  highest  total  for  any  month  on 
record.    The  total  for  May,  compared  with 
May,  1911,  shows  a  gain  of 
SI, 555,000    or    88   per   cent. 
Commenting  on  these  figures, 
The  Motor  World  says: 

"Of  the  total  valuation  of 
the  May,  1912,  exports,  $2,- 
963,818  is  represented  by 
3,009  cars,  the  remaining 
S448,972  being  the  worth  of 
parts,  which  compares  with 
1,466  cars,  valued  at  S  1,5 13,- 
547  exported  in  May  a  year 
ago,  and  parts  listed  at  $343,- 
879 — a  gain  in  number  of 
cars  of  over  100  per  cent,  and 
in  value  of  nearly  100  percent. 
The  average  price  of  cars, 
however,  fell  from  $1,032  in 
May,  1911,  to  $951  for  the 
same  month  of  the  present 
year. 

"Canada,  as  long  has  been 
the  case,  was  the  largest  taker 
of  America's  automobiles,  it  buying  1,109 
cars,   valued   at   $1,352,856,    and  therebj^ 
increasing    its   April    purchases    by    some 


ally  become  quite  helpless  when  first  they 
undertake  to  drive  a  ear.  Indeed  it  is 
"  astonishing  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
them  to  grasp  even  the  basic  principles  of 


THE    INCREASE    IN 
CARS 


EXPORTS    OF 


Early  in  the  year  note  was  made  of  the 
increase  in  exports  of  American  ears.  The 
month  of  January  indicated  a  strong  trend 
in  this  direction,  but  it  was  found  in  April 
that  the  exports  for  that  month  exceeded 
those  for  January  by  nearly  $200,000  in 
value.  Reports  that  came  to  hand  late  in 
July  for  the  month  of  May  showed  a  still 
further  advance,   the  increase  over  April 


TRAILER-TRUCKS   USED    IN    ROAD-BUILDING. 

A  six-ton  truck  is  iiauling  two  trailers.  oa<>h  having  a  capacity  of  three  yards.  All  arc  oquipped 
with  special  dumping  bodies.  Two  of  these  trains  have  been  in  use  for  a  year  in  Sioux  City. 
la.  They  have  delivered  an  average  of  4) '2  yards  of  material  per  day,  traveling  S!^  miles. 
Contractors  estimate  that  at  least  ten  two-horse  teams  would  have  been  required  to  do  the  sanio 
work  in  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  the  horses  being  twice  as  much. 


$245,000.  The  next  la.rgest  importer  of 
cars  from  the  United  States  was  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  found  a  market  for  a  prod- 
uct valued  at  $465,722.  running  but  little 
ahead  of  the  next  geographical  division, 
British  Oceania,  which  received  $412,5(55 
worth  of  automobiles. 

"But  one  country  recorded  a  loss,  France 
showing  a  shrinkage  of  $22,942.  The  prin- 
cipal gains  in  order  of  magnitude  were: 
British  Oceania,  $302,752;  United  King- 
dom. $2()2,183;  Canada,  $245,751;  Asia 
and  other  Oceania,  $87,553.  The  record 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  Alay,  1912, 
which  is  $23,179,285,  indicates  a  total  for 
the  g()\ crnmental  vear  ending  June  30  of 
more"  than  $-^6,000,000." 


THE    MISTAKES 
BEGINNERS 


8KEN 


I'KTKIUIOF 


l<rs.sIA.    AFTER   A   UECKNT   TKIAI,  (JF  .MOT.  lU- 
AMIM.h.WCES. 

The  second  man  from  the  left  is  the  Czar.    The  ambiiJnnr.-  >uider 
Inspection  is  an  American  one. 


Having  in  mind  the  large 
mimber  of  new  and  inexperi- 
iMiced  motorists  who  are  con- 
stantly swelling  the  ranks  of 
'■ar  owners,  these  men  being 
•  levoid  of  anything  like 
real  nu'chanical  knowledge, 
Charles  I\  Klein  writes  in 
Motor  Print  of  their  many 
mistakes  and  how  they  might 
avoid  making  them.  While 
many  of  thes(>  men  in  their 
own  lif(>-callings  are  often 
remarkably  clever,  they  usu- 


Fr. .111   " 'l"l»e  Hui-selc6s  Age." 

SECTION  OF  THE  ALPINE  ROUTE  FOLLOWED   I.N  \  RECENT  CONTEST 
FOR  A  CUP  OFFERED   IN  SWITZERLAND. 


propulsion."  Mr.  Klein  has  seen  eminent 
la^vyers  and  other  professional  men,  whose 
names  "  are  almost  household  words,"  do- 
ing "  the  most  fool- 
ish things  in  their  first 
attempts  to  drive  a 
car,"  while  the  proc- 
ess of  instructing 
them  in  the  art  is 
often  found  to  be  ven.' 
slow  work.  Not  in- 
frequently a  man. 
after  making  his  own 
futile  attempts,  calls 
in  a  qualified  chauf- 
feur. 

These  conditions 
were  more  true,  how- 
ever, se^■eral  years 
ago  than  they  are 
now,  when  the  prob- 
lem of  driving  a  car 
has  been  simplified. 
The  latest  cars  are  so 
constructed  that  the  difficulty  of  driving 
them  is  greatly  reduced.  Mr.  Klein  un- 
dertakes to  point  out  to  new  owners  some 
elementary  information  that  will  enable 
them  to  master  their  ears  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would.     He  says: 

"We  will  presume  that  the  owner  is  in 
the  garage  ready  for  a  journey.  He  has 
previously  been  initiated  into  the  functions 
of  starting  and  steering,  and  has  some 
slight  idea  of  the  operations  going  on  inside 
the  engine.  In  the  first  place  it  is  good 
I)ractise  for  him  to  thoroughly  go  over  the 
car  to  see  that  everything  is  in  good  shape. 
The  tires  should  be  tested  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  inflated  to  the  correct 
pressure,  and  the  gasoline  tank,  radiator, 
and  oil  reservoirs  should  be  examined  to 
see  that  the  contents  are  sufficient  for  the 
journey.  It  is  next  advisable  to  examine 
all  loose  parts,  such  as  spare  wheels,  lamps, 
tool  boxes,  etc.,  to  make  sure  they  are 
securely  fastened,  as  very  frequ«>ntly  these 
are  lost  owing  to  the  vibration  throwing 
them  off  when  the  driver's  attention  is 
concentrated  on  something  el.se.  All  nuts, 
terminals,  etc..  should  next  be  tested  to  see 
that  they  are  tight. 

"One  of  the  greatest  helps  in  starting  an 
engine  is  to  turn  th(<  ga.soline  on,  yet  even 
to-day  the  «>ml)ryo  motorist  can  be  seen 
griivdiiig  away  at  the  handle  and  becoming 
vvd  in  th(>  face  in  his  endc'avors  to  start  an 
engine  into  the  combustion  chamliers  of 
which  no  gas  is  flowing.  Presuming  the 
gasoline  to  1k>  turned  on  and  the  carburetor 
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Franklin  Thirty  Horse  Power  Six  Cylinder  Model  $2800 

They  Barred  Us  Out 

The  Quaker  City  Motor  Club  of  Philadelphia  conducted  an  economy  run  for 
motor  cars,  in  April,  open  to  all  pleasure  cars  with  the  exception  of  air-cooled  cars — 
and  the  only  air-cooled  car  in  Philadelphia  is  the  Franklin. 


What  They  Did 

In  the  Quaker  City  Motor  Club  contest— open 
to  water-cooled  cars  only — first  prize  for  economy 
was  awarded  to  a  two-passenger  car  that  used  2 
gallons,  28  ounces  of  fuel  and  covered  61.8  miles. 
The  average  was  22.  7  miles  to  the  gallon. 


What  We  Have  Done 

46. 1  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline  is  the 
Franklin  record  made  in  an  economy  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Automobile  Club  of  BuflFalo  open  to 
all. 

87  miles  on  2  gallons  of  gasoline  is  another 
Franklin  record  made  in  an  economy  run  held  by 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  open  to  all. 


Sales  of  Franklin  cars  in  Philadelphia  are  300%  over  sales  last  year. 

Franklin  economy  records  have  never  been  beaten.  They  are  the  highest  proof 
of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Franklin  air-cooled  motor.  The  world's  economy 
record  for  motor  trucks,  44/100  of  a  cent  per  ton  mile,  is  held  by  a  Franklin. 

The  30  horse-power  six-cylinder  Franklin  model  is  a  new  type  of  automobile — 
a  small,  light  six.     For  two,  four  or  five  passengers. 

The  lightest,  most  compact,  six"cylinder  car  built.  Some  sixes  weigh  nearly  twice 
as  much. 

In  a  small  motor  (a  big,  heavy  motor  is  not  required  in  a  light  car)  the  smoothness 
and  flexibility  of  six-cylinder  construction  are  very  pronounced. 

The  motor  is  air-cooled — the  simplest  type  of  construction  known.  There  is  no 
freezing  in  winter;    no  boiling  and  over-heating  in  summer. 

The  easy-riding  of  this  car  is  remarkable.  Full-elliptic  springs  and  flexible  con- 
struction are  the  main  reasons. 

And  the  size,  weight  and  wheel  base  are  just  right  for  perfect  riding  balance. 


Write   for   Little  Six   booklet 


Send  for  folder  "  They  Barred  Us  Out 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

SyracuseNY 
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Does  Your 
Delivery  Service 
Advertise  You? 


Electric  Delivery  Wag- 
ons will  give  you  a  higher 
name  and  fame  among  the  entire 
community. 

The  sight  of  an  Electric 
Delivery  Wagon  is  a  positive 
relief — it  is  so  clean,  noiseless,  dig- 
nified and  efficient.  It  suggests 
to  the  public  that  the   merchant 

■who  uses  Electric  Delivery  Service  is  the 
sort  of  merchant  to  trade  with. 

This  is  one  big  advan- 
t-age  to  you  in  using  Electric 
Vehicles  —  the   valuable    amount 

of  advertising  which  their  use  will  bring  you. 

Electric  Delivery  Wagons 
Will  Save  You  Money 

One  Electric  will  do  the 
^vork  of  several  horse-drawn 
wagons  —  hence  you  can  make 
more  and  quicker  deliveries.     An 

Electric  Delivery  Wagon  is  not  affected  by 
the  elements,  heat  or  cold — it  does  not  have  to 
rest,  one  day  in  five,  like  a  hard-worked  horse. 

An  Electric  consumes 
power  only  when  actually  in 
operation — hence  it  is  economical 
for   your    kind    of  service.      Any 

driver  now  in  your  employ  can  quickly  and 
easily  learn  to  operate  an  Electric — you  don't 
have  to  break  in  new  men  to  learn  yourroutes. 

Power  for  operating 
Electric  Vehicles  is  cheaper 
than  that  for  any  other  type — and 
it  is  constantly  decreasing  in  cost. 

The  original  investment  is  well  repaid  by  the 
superior,  economical  service. 

InUrestitii;  It  tf  rat  lire  about 
Electric  Commercial  Vehicles 
gladly  sent.      Write    today. 

Public    interest    and    private 

aduantage     both     favor     the 

Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association 
OF  America 

124  Wc»t  42nd  Street 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

{.Continwd  from  page  230) 

flooded  to  facilitate  an  easy  start,  the 
driver  should  always  make  positive — and 
many  serious  accidents  have  been  caused 
through  this  being  overlooked — that  the 
gear  lever  is  in  the  neutral  notch.  This  is  a 
point  that  is  very  often  forgotten,  even  by 
experienced  motorists,  and  many  accidents 
have  been  recorded,  accidents  through  this 
cause  several  of  which  have  had  fatal  re- 
sults. 

"When  starting  the  engine  the  starting 
handle  should  never  be  pushed  over  the 
compression,  as  if  this  is  done,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  any  backfire  which  may 
occur  \vill  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
motorist's  wrist  or  collar  bone.  The  best 
practise  to  adopt  is  to  grip  the  handle  with 
the  four  fingers,  doubling  the  thumb  under 
so  that  it  does  not  encircle  (he  handle.  If 
held  in  this  manner,  and  a  backfire  occurs, 
the  handle  Avill  merely  be  forced  out  of  the 
fingers,  and  no  damage  will  be  done.  The 
ignition  should  be  retarded,  and  the  handle 
quickly  pulled  upward  against  the  com- 
pression. If  the  motor  does  not  start,  the 
handle  should  be  turned  until  the  ne.xt 
compression  stroke  comes  and  then  pulled 
up  smartly  as  before. 

"When  the  engine  has  been  started,  the 
beginner  is  ready  to  take  his  first  practical 
lesson  in  driving.  Much  attention  should 
be  bestowed  on  the  art  of  gear  changing, 
and  altho  this  is  more  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence and  not  one  on  which  there  are  any 
hard-and-fast  rules,  yet  it  is  possible,  if  the 
greatest  care  is  not  exercised,  to  do  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage. 

"The  clutch  should  always  be  let  in 
gradually  and  gently.  Anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  jerk  should  be  avoided,  as  this 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  whole  mechanism. 
When  changing  gear,  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  bringing  the  edges  of  the  gear  wheel 
sharply  into  contact  with  each  other  while 
revolving  at  different  speeds,  which  is  un- 
fair treatment  and  will  tend  to  knock 
pieces  off  the  teeth. 

"To  effect  a  good  change  the  two  wheels 
should  be  moved  into  contact  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  are  revolving  at  about 
the  same  speed.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
uniform  speed  the  engine  should  always  be 
slowed  on  declutching,  even  when  changing 
to  a  higher  speed.  In  changing  up  to  a 
higher  speed,  this  should  be  done  smartly 
on  declutching,  so  that  the  car  does  not 
lose  momentum.  When  the  driver  de- 
sires to  change  down  to  a  lower  speed,  this 
should  1)6  accomplished  more  gradually, 
the  car  being  slowed  slightly  for  this  opera- 
tion by  means  of  the  throttle  or  brakes. 

"The  beginner  on  his  initial  runs  shouW 
travel  only  in  secluded  thoroughfares  and 
no  speed  over  twehe  niiles  an  hour  sliould 
be  attempted.  Great  attention  must  be 
l)aid  to  steering,  and  the  driver  should 
practise  turning,  slowing  down,  and  re- 
versing until  he  feels  he  is  absolute  master 
of  the  car.  The  use  of  the  gear,  levers,  and 
steering  wheel  becomes  Instinctive  after  a 
little  wliile,  wherefore  the  beginner  must 
not  be  discouraged  if  at  first  it  appears  that 
he  will  never  obtain  complete  control  over 
his  car. 

"One  great  mistake  the  embryo  often 
makes  is  to  think  ho  has  mastered  Ww  car 
before  he  has  done  so.  It  is  (juitt*  a  differ- 
ent matter  to  drive  in  seclu(l»>d  thorough- 
fares than  in  crowded  trallic,  and  many 
young  Tuotorists  have  been  known  to  lose 
th(>ir  heads  in  a  moment  of  emergency, 
merely  because  th(\v  have  been  ovtTcon- 
fident  and  eager  to  test  the  perils  of  tlu> 
open  road.  The  motorist,  in  common  jus- 
tice to  other  road  us«'rs,  sliould  make  quite 
sure  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
every  part  of  the  control  apparatus  of  a 
{Continued  oj^page  2:14) 
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Coating  Tires  With 


Cuts    Down    Tire    Bills 

Save  your  tires — don't  let  them  rot. 
TIRENE  fF  is  a  scientific  preserva- 
tive —  a  liquid  unvulcanized  rubber 
compound  made  of  pure  Para  gum. 
Protects  tires  from  water,  oil  and  light 
—flows  into  cuts  and  waterproofs  the 
exposed  fabric,  preventing  decay  and 
lengthening  the  life  of  the  tire. 

Makes  Tires  Look  New 
and  Last  Longer 

Apply  7'/i?i5'iV£'fr weekly-It  will 
produce  maximum   tire   service 
and  give  your  whole  car  a  well 
!)CTOomed    appearance.        Insist 
upon     petting    TIRENEW— 
avoid    imitations.      Don't    buy 
anything  juFt  because  it  makes 
your  tires  white      Get  the  gen- 
uine —  TIRENE  IV —  3.    rub- 
ber compound   in  enam- 
■^N^        eled  lithographed  cans. 

Made  in  2  shades 
White  and  Tire  Gray 

Trial  Can  25c 

Ask  your  dealer — or  mail 
us  25c  for  packing,  etc., 
and  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  can  of  TI RE- 
NEW prepaid.  Try  it 
and  you  will  use  it.  Don't 
delay — Get  it  today. 

NATIONAL   RUBBER  CO. 
4410   Papin  Street 
St.  Louia,   U.  S.  A. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Then  Eat  More  and  Stay  in  Health 
TYLER'S     MACERATED   WHEAT 

DEUCIOUS.  APPETTIZING.  SATISFYING. 
A  perfect  combination  of  macerated 
wheat,  nuts,  fruit  and  other  whole- 
some foods.  Possesses  all  the  organic 
vitality  your  blood  and  nerves  de- 
mand. Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Raw  Food  Book  and  Health  OuidD.  or  send 
2.5c  for  Book  and  enough  Food  for  Three  Meals      Write  today 

Byron  Tyler,  Food  Speciist,  71  Syndicate  BIdg.  Kas.  City,  Mo 


Nothing 
equals  it 
to  keep 
your 
car  new 


Because  it  is  a 
vegetable  oil 
soap,  containing  no  free  alkali  or  gritty 
substance,  Mobo  may  be  safely  usedt^ 
remove  dirt  and  grease  from  any  auto- 
mobile and  bring  outthe  glossy  linish. 

The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soap  destroys 
the  lustrous  finish  — cracks  the  varnish  and 
eats  the  paint. 

Mobo  acluallv  nourishes  the  paint  and  varnish 
and  preserves  the  highly  polished  surface  of 
an  automobile. 

The  sales  of  Mobo  have  increased  greatly — 
that's  the  best  proof  it's  all  right. 

Mobo  is  the  only  automobile  soap  that  is 
actually  good  for  the  car. 

Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  keep  an  Automobile 
Clean  and  Bright,"  sending  us  i/our  dealer's  name. 

JOHN    T.    STANLEY 

Maker  of  Fine  Soapt 

650  West  30th  St..  New  York  City 
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Self    AMERICAM  Starting 
iiUNDERSLUNGl  1 


NET  SALES  GAIN 
194%  over  corre- 
sponding 1 1  months 
of  previous  year. 


The  American  Scout  TTiype  22 A)— $1475 

Fully  Equipped 


Strictly  a  two-passenger 
car.  Motor,  four  cylin- 
ders, 5-in.  stroke,  3J^-in. 
bore.  Wheel  base  105 
inches;  tires  36x3)^  inch; 
front  and  rear  on  Q.  D. 
demountable  rims. 


tms  includes  regular  equip- 
ment as  follows:  $50  Warner 
speedometer  ,-  fine  plate  glass 
wind  hield :  Disco  self  starter: 
electric  dash  and  tail  light 
supplied  bii  a  large  storage 
batterii ;  gas  head  lights  sup- 
plied bii  Frestulite  gas  tank ; 


fine  mohair  top  and  curtains- 
high  tension  magneto  and  stor- 
age baltern  with  coil  :  one  ex- 
tra rim :  combination  circular 
tire  holder  and  luggage  box; 
horn,  jack,  tools  and  tire  re- 
pair outfit. 


NOT  SILENT  — but 
'' a  sound  so  faint  one 
can  scarce  distinguish 
it  from  silence/' 


THE  AMERICAN  SCOUT  is  the  world's  motor 
car  unique.  It  is  a  rare  combination  of  the  best 
and  choicest  of  everything.  It  has  beauty  and 
strength,  power  and  grace,  comfort  and  charm,  all  har- 
moniously rolled  into  one  of  the  most  exquisite  little 
motor  cars  the  world  has  yet  produced.  It  is  an  excep  • 
tional  car.  And  yet,  instead  of  being  exceptionally  high 
priced,  it  is  unusually  low  priced. 

In  action  this  car  is  a  perfect  wonder.  On  "high"  it 
throttles  down  to  a  slow,  steady  gait.  Instantly  it  will 
jump  to  40  miles  an  hour  without  the  least  bit  of  effort. 
It  fairly  sails— smoothly,  swiftly  and  sweetly — while  you 
hear  nothing  but  a  gentle,  faint  hum,  to  remind  you  of 
the  fact  that  beneath  the  graceful  hood  is  abundant  power. 
Unlike  the  average  car  of  short  wheel  base,  it  rides  beau- 
tifully. No  jarring  or  jolting.  No  quivering  or  shaking. 
Not  a  particle  of  vibration.  Just  lots  of  comfort  and  loads 
of  ease.  There  is  an  indescribable  and  fascinating  charm 
in  the  "American  Scout"  which  has  never  before  been  at- 
tained in  any  automobile  short  of  the  immense  touring  cars. 


The  "  Scout,"  like  all  of  our  models,  is  built  on  the 
famous  "American  Underslung"  principle,  which  makes 
possible  additional  safety,  economy  and  comfort. 

The  low  center  of  gravity  means  safety  and  added  comfort. 

The  straight  line  drive  means  less  wasted  power. 

The  larger  wheels  mean  easier  riding,  tire  economy 
and  maximum  road  clearance. 

The  "American  Underslung"  frame  permits  the  direct 
and  practical  introduction  of  all  these  distinct  and  exclu- 
sive advantages. 

The  "Scout"  is  priced  at  $1475  and  comes  fully  equip- 
ped. Allof  this  equipment  is listedabove.  The  "American 
Underslung"  accessories  for  1913  are  the  very  finest  made. 

This  car  is  being  made  in  a  very  limited  quantity.  We 
advise  you  to  see  the  American"  dealer  in  your  locality 
just  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  insure  you  of  an  early  and 
prompt  delivery.  Make  it  a  point  to  enjoy  a  "Scout'' 
demonstration.    It  will  certainly  be  worth  while. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  1913  catalog  on  request 
to  our  factory.      Address  Dept.  S. 


The  "American  T 

Six  passengers.  Mo- 
tor, four  cylinders,  5%- 
in.  bore,  514-in.  stroke 
Wheel  base  140  inches; 
tires,  41x4 J^  inch,  front 
and  rear  on  demounta- 
ble rims. 


raveler"  (Type  56 A),  Fu 

ttoOO  includes  regular 
equipment  as  follows  conr- 
binatiom  electric  lighting 
diinamo  and  self  starter, 
all  five  lauips  electric 
(fJaO.oo outfit),  t»0  Warner 
clock  combination  100  mile 
speedometer,      fine    plate 


lly  Equipped— $4500 

glass  wind  shield ;  fine 
mohair  top  ami  curtains; 
high  tension  mcmneto  and 
storage  battery;  two  extra 
rims  ;  shock  absorbers  ; 
foot  rest;  robe  rail;  horn, 
jack,  tool  and  tire  repair 
outfit. 


The  "American  TourUt"  (Type  34A),  Fully  Equipped— $2350 

Four  passengers.  Mo-         #i?MO    includes    regular      self  starter :  fine  mohoi 
tor,  four   cylinders,  44-      emipnient  as  follows :  etec- 
Jnrii  hnrp    c  inrh  stroke       ''■'"   ''"'"    <*""<»'""    outfit 

inCn    DOre,   5-inCn  SirOKC.  ^,,„,r,/»/«      ,nith      n^nc^nt,,^ 


•  .    .  5-'i"-".^" "«•<=■  complete    ivith    generator 

Wheel  base   IliS  inches;  and  storage  batteru  sup- 

tires,  37  X  4  inch  ;  front  pi i/ing fire  lamps :$&oWixr- 

and  rear  on  Q.   D.   de-  ner  speedometer; fine  plate 

mountable  rims.  olass  wind  shield ,-  Disco 


top  and  curtains  ;  high 
tension  magneto  and  stor- 
age battery :  one  extra 
rim;  shock  absorber;  robe 
rail;  horn;  jack,  tool  and 
tire  repair  outfit. 


American   Motors   Company 

Indianapolis,   Indiana 
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** Foolish  dependence  on  rubber  alone  may 
make  you  liable  for  criminal  negligence. ' ' 

Consider  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  your  car — 
consider  the  safety  of  other  road  users.     Even  if  you  don't 

value  your  own  life,  what  right  have  you  to  imperil  the  lives  of  others? 

Weed  Chains  absolutely  prevent  skidding — then  why 
don't  you  put  them  on  ? 

Weed  Chains 

are  attached  in  a  jiffy  without  the  use  of  a  jack  or  other  tools 
— are  free  to  creep — continually  shift  their  position  on  the  tire. 
Cannot  injure  tires  because  they  do  creep. 

Manufacturers  will  not  guarantee  their  tires,  when  tire  chains  are 
used,  unless  the  chains  are  "free  to  creep." 

Insurance  Companies  strongly  advise  their  use  on  every  car  they  insure. 


At  All 

Reputable 

Dealers 


ALSO  USED  ON  THE  FRONT  WHEELS 
Weed  Chains  give  comfortable,  easy  steering — no 
cramped  fingers,  no  cramped  arms,  no  sore  muscles. 

Out  of  car  tracks,  ruts,   snowdrifts   and   heavy  going.   Just 
like  steering  on  smooth  roads.     Try  them  and  be  convinced. 

WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  CO.,  28  Moore  St..  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain   to  the  man  or  woman   who  uuestigatej. 


end  for  the 


and  see  how  the 
ALDINEFIRE  PLACE  will  heatyour  house. 


Saves  Sc^/^  of  the 
heat  wasted  up  the 
chimney  by  all  other 
grates.  Economical 
to  operate. 

Burns  any  kind  of 

fuel. 

Keeps  fireoverniKlit. 
Requires  no  special  chimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new. 
Satisfaction     guaranteed    or    money    re- 
turned.    6o,ooo  now  in  use. 

RATHBONE   FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO., 

5908  Clyde  Parle  Ave,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


£ND20lFoii 
Miniature  BoTTi£ 


so  Times  the  Strength 

The  most  exquisile  pe.-fume  evei 
made.  Lasts  50  times  t^  long  as 
ordinary  kinds.  A  new  process, 
gives  only  pure  distilled  odor  of 
flowers  (not  diluted  with  anything). 
Don't  use  a  dcop— Just  touch  the 
long  glass  siopper  to  clothing. 

In  Cut  Glass  Bottle  in  Polished 
Maple  Case,  $1.50,  at  dealers  in 
perfume  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Odors:  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Violet,  Rose.  Crabapple,  Lilac. 

■^  Monry  had  if  not  pitaiiti. 
Srnii  20c  and  diunul'l  n.imt 
far  miniaturt  hctllrifrtfaij). 

PAUL  RIEGER 

297 1stSt..SanFranciSco  Cat. 


^^£^ 


LILY  OF 
THEVAUtV 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  232) 

car  before  he  risks  his  own  safety  and  that 
of  other  people  by  driving  on  congested 
roads. 

"One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  ear  drivers,  both  new  and  old,  and 
one  which  is  responsible  for  more  trouble 
perhaps  than  any  other,  is  the  curiosity 
which  is  inherent  in  nearly  every  human 
being.  In  the  small  boy  it  takes  the  form 
of  removing  the  works  of  his  first  watch, 
with  the  result  that  it  never  goes  again, 
or,  at  least,  as  well,  and  wth  many  mo- 
torists it  takes  the  form  of  a  burning  de- 
sire 'just  to  have  a  look  inside  and  get  the 
hang  of  things.'  It  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  this  remained  at  only  a  look-in,  but  the 
amateur  during  a  rainy  Saturday  and 
Sunday  will  innocently  take  the  carburetor 
to  pieces  and  mix  these  with  parts  from 
the  magneto,  and  then,  warming  to  the 
work,  will  start  in  dead  earnest  and  have 
most  of  the  interior  of  the  engine  out  for 
inspection. 

"In  'reassembling'  his  troubles  com- 
mence. When  everything  has  been  put 
more  or  less  in  the  position  in  which  he 
fondly  imagines  he  found  it,  several  mys- 
teriotis  bolts  that  were  apparently  in  the 
engine  by  accident  are  left  without  a  home. 
He  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that 
perhaps  their  function  was  unimportant 
and  gaily  commences  to  start  up. 

"The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the 
magneto  refuses  to  deliver  a  spark,  and  if 
it  did,  the  tender  feelings  of  the  carburetor 
have  been  upset  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  right  mixture  is  not  forthcoming.  This 
means  the  first  fall  into  the  repairer's 
hands,  and  altho  he  will  get  the  engine 
running  again,  yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
fine  adjustment  of  the  carburetor,  etc., 
when  it  was  first  sent  from  the  manufac- 
turer's will  never  be  quite  regained.  The 
manufacturer  usually  pays  for  all  of  this 
and  receives  stinging  letters  about  faulty 
workmanship,  etc. 

"The  newcomer  should  never  load  his 
car  with  a  needless  amount  of  impedi- 
menta. I  have  many  times  seen  cars  laden 
with  a  quantity  of  spares  and  accessories 
that  would  never  be  used  and  which  only 
resulted  in  imposing  unnecessary  wear  on 
the  engine  and  tires.  The  new  motorist, 
in  the  exuberance  of  possession,  usually 
wants  to  take  all  of  his  friends  for  a  ride, 
and  a  four-seater  is  often  made  to  carry 
six  passengers.  This  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  manufacttirer,  in  constructing  a 
four-seater,  does  not  make  it  of  the  same 
strength  as  a  car  intended  to  seat  six  or 
more  passengers.  The  additional  weight  on 
the  springs  and  tires,  even  tho  they  may 
not  fail  under  this  load,  is  not  conducive 
to  their  best  interests,  and  if  persisted  iu 
will  sooner  or  later  result  in  a  fracture." 


THE    LONDON    MOTOR  'BUSES 

Increase  in  the  use  of  motor  'buses  in 
London  still  goes  on.  The  General  Omni- 
bus Company  already  operates  a  fleet  of 
about  600  in  the  streets  and  environs  of 
London,  btit  it  has  plans  under  way  for 
an  extension  of  its  operations.  These 
plans  call  not  only  for  a  large  increase  in 
capitalization,  but  for  a  reorganization 
likely  to  result  in  tho  formation  of  a  new 
comi)any.     The  Motor  World  says: 

"This  change  was  forecast  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  so-call(><l  Speyer  group,  which 
controls  all  the  underground  electric  rail- 
ways in  the  city,  acquired  control  also  of 
the  Ix)ndon  General  Omnibus  Company, 
th(>  proceeding  taking  the  form  of  the 
transfer  of  securities  of  the  Underground 
Electric  Company  in  exchange  for  oinni- 
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bus  stock,  the  Speycrs  thorfby  obtaining 
94  per  cent,  of  the  Omnibus  company's 
capital. 

"Under  the  new  scheme,  the  new  Lon- 
don General  Omnibus  (^ompanj'  will  bo 
capitalized  at  S6,2oO,(KK)  in  ordinarj- 
shares  of  $50  each.  There  also  will  be 
issued  the  following  debenture  stocks: 
$6,500,000  in  4 1/2  P^i"  cent,  first  mortgage 
stock  and  $8,750,000  in  5  per  cent,  income 
stock,  making  the  total  capitalization 
$21,250,000.  In  addition  to  ordinary  old 
stock  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
$6,000,480,  the  present  company  has  the 
following  prior  charges:  $1,955,400  in 
preferred  stock,  $1,500,000  in  4  per  ceat. 
debentures,  $750,000  in  5  per  cent.  '  B '  de- 
bentures (repayable  at  110),  and  $1,020,- 
250  in  5  per  cent.  'C  debentures,  the  total 
being  $11,226,130. 

''Under  the  scheme  of  reorganization 
which  has  been  proposed,  holders  of  pref- 
erence shares  and  of  various  classes  of  de- 
bentures are  offered  to  be  paid  off  in  cas!'. 
or  to  be  reinstated  in  the  new  company  by 
being  given  holdings  equivalent  to  those 
thej'  relinquish.  In  either  case,  the  option 
of  either  4^  per  cent,  first  mortgage  stock 
of  5  per  cent,  cumulativ^e  income  stock  be- 
ing given,  the  stock  selected  is  to  be  taken 
at  the  price  of  issue  to  the  public.  Holders 
of  ordinary  stock  will  receive  a  cash  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent.,  payable  out  of  accu- 
mulated profits,  and  the  stock  will  be  pur- 
chased from  the  liquidator  at  the  rate  of 
$1,375  per  $500  of  stock." 


INCREASES     IN     REGISTRATION 

The  most  accurate  signs  of  growth  in 
the  motor  industry  are  foimd  in  the  re- 
turns of  registration  compiled  in  various 
states.  The  latest  of  these  that  have  come 
to  hand  are  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin.  Massachusetts, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
reports  total  receipts  exceeding  those  for 
the  same  period  in  1911  by  $110,667. 
IMoreover,  these  figures  for  six  months  in 
1912  exceed  those  for  the  entire  previous 
year  by  $9,039.22.  Last  j'ear  the  number 
of  cars  licensed  was  38,907 ;  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  alone  the  number  was 
40,833.  The  increase  has  been  general  among 
all  classes  of  motors.  For  example,  motor 
cycles  for  the  entire  year  1911  numljored 
3,658;  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
they  numbered  3,759.  The  number  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  shows  similar 
increases.  In  1911  there  were  807  of  these; 
for  this  year  the  returns  already  show 
1,027.  Other  points  in  the  returns  are  as 
follows : 

"That  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  the  number  of  commercial  vehicles  sold 
throughout  the  State  is  shown  by  the 
figures  for  these.  In  191 1  there  were  about 
2,000  trucks  registered.  This  year  a  dis- 
tinct tabulation  is  kept  on  these  vehicles 
and  up  to  July  1  there  had  been  registered 
3,100  such  vehicles. 

"This  shows  a  gain  of  about  35  per  cent. 
That  there  would  be  more  sold  if  there  had 
not  been  the  agitation  to  keep  such  vehicles 
off  the  road  by  hostile  legislation,  but  which 
fortunately^  did  not  pass  this  year,  is  the 
opinion  of  some  dealers.  Some  of  the  men 
who  now  own  trucks  have  said  that  until 
reassured  that  commercial  vehicles  would 
not  be  legislated  off  the  road  they  would 
not  invest  in  more  equipment. 

"In  the  number  registered  this  year  are 
many  old  cars  that  have  been  turned  into 
delivery  wagons.  They  come  under  the 
truck  rating,  but  not  being  built  orig- 
inally for  the  heavj'  truck  work  they  will 
ast  but  a  year  or  two  under  the  hard'serv- 


A  STYLE  that  ha.s  the 
endorsement  of  those 
whose  opinions  on  dress 
are  considered  authoritative. 


MROW 


2/br25'^ 


COLLAR 

Send  for  book  let 

CLUETT,  PP:AB0DY  &  COMPANY 

461  River  Street.  Troy.  New  York 


A  New  Furnace  Built  on 
New  Principles 

Ordinary  heatingr  methods  are  slow.  Old  style  turnaces  are  built  too  high. 
.Steam  and  Hot  Water  take  hours  to  produce  heat  as  ag;,iinst  minutes  by  this 
new  healer.     Note  low  height,  proper  elevation  of  heating  pipes. 

L?once%':  Intense  Furnace 

"All  that  the  Name  Implies" 

Its  distributed  draft  and  patented  check  dampnr  insure  fuel  ooononiy.  The  sur- 
faci's  art?  self-cleaning  ;  no  dust  or  soot  can  accuimilatc  or  get  into  living  rooms.  It  lias 
Tast  ladiatinsr  surface  :  a  simple  hot  water  attaclinient;  a  kiKjckcd  down  square  jacket 
and  otlirr  features  experts  a|)preciato.  Note  portable  ash  pan — a  g:reat  convenience. 
2  5  zcs  f  or  ordinary  rcquir»'nients.     Arransred  in  batteries  for  lareer  buildings. 

Send  ns  Architect's  or  Der.Ifi's  name  and  risk  for  iKK.klet  and  full  paiticulars-  We 
will  send  free  a  "  Pliysieian's  Treatise  on  Warm  Air  H'-i^tin:;  and  Ventilation." 

TKe  G.  J.  Emeny  Co..  56  Hubbard  Street,  Fulton.  N.Y. 
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TOBACCO 
THOUSANDS 
SWEAR  BY 

Famous    Edgeworth    Tobacco    Now 

Made  Ready-Rubbed— Write 

for   "A   Pipe's   Own 

Story,"  FREE 

EDGEWORTH  TOBACCO  has 
a  legion  of  loyal  smokers.   If 
you  know  one  ask  to  try  a 
pipeful.    If  not,  just  get  a  package 
and  learn  a  new  delight. 

It's  such  a  smoke  as  you've  al- 
ways wanted,  but  have  begun  to 
fear  you'd  never  get,  is  Edgeworth 
in  its  new  form,  all  Ready-Rubbed 
for  the  pipe — or  Plug  Slice. 

The  ground  can  yield  no  finer 
Burley-leaf  than  Edgeworth  is  made 
from.  There's  never  a  bite  for  the 
tongue.  The  aroma  is  temptmg — 
the  flavor  amazingly  delightful  and 
your  first  pipeful  leaves  you  in 
pleasing  anticipation  of  your  next 
smoke.  / 

V  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE;^ 
Smoking  Tobacco,  10c 

So  sure  are  we  of  Edgeworth 
that  we  guarantee  it — and  will  re- 
fund the  purchase  price  if  you're 
dissatisfied.  Ready-Rubbed  in  loc 
cans  everywhere  and  in  $i.oo  pack- 
ages—  Plug  Slice,  1 5c, 25  c, 50c, $  I. GO 
— or  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  if  your  dealer  has  none. 

"A  Pipe's  Own  Story." 
No.  1— FREE 

Recently  published — a  most  captivating  atory. 
puhliihed  by  Mr.  Pipe  itself — the  first  of  a  series 
of  "  Pipe  Tales."  A  booklet  every  smoker  will 
enjoy.  You  will  want  the  whole  series.  Write 
us  today  for  "A  Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  1, 
and  me'll  mail  it  to  you  FREE  of  charja. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

(KHtabliHhc(llH77) 

Also  manufactiircrHof  Qhoid  Granulated  Plug 
Bmoking  Tobacco. 

5  South  21st  Street.  Richmond,  Va. 


Feet  Hurt? 

Is  it  wrirth   whil*'   t<>  linvi*    comfortabi*  f e^t  7 
To  firc'-t  stlnfflns,  throbbing  ach««7  Yuii  ciin 

fi  Mii'Vr  fill  ntiix'  Ir'-iihlrft  f.-n  vi-r  with 

Thp  Fiimilv  Shoe    stretcher 

I  lie  I  aillllj  FOR  MEM  AND  WOMEN 
Th«  Br«Bt*ttt  d*vlc*  <>f  Ww  ntrr  f..r  tli.-  fr.t. 
l'r<'Vcntn  niHl  run  h  rorntt,  bunioDH,  niid  tt'iulrr 
fipolii  wiltiMiit  iiKMlirint-fi  or  iiniHHy  nppllrntions, 
Makssyour  aho^a  fit  perfectly*  r  produrcs 
IxMiliitt'  f'iiK<-  nntl  f<>iii((»ri.  I^uitii  fon-vftr.  Kndori' 
rd  hy  phyNirinim.      Srnd  for   iwW  pfirtlrularii 


1' 


Move  thtSt  bumM   *'<th  li^t  "'  *)>'  *>*  >*1  thmirN  f<-r  fttutroiiifort  frrr. 

<o  whin  It  hurti.     THE  PEDICURE  CO.,  Dtpt  U,  lunalo.  N.  Y. 
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ice  and  so  they  will  be  displaced  by  real 
trucks. 

"With  the  State  receiving  S513,201.67 
to  date  and  considering  what  will  be  re- 
ceived from  fines  this  year  in  addition  to 
the  total  from  motor-trucks,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  receipts  this  year  will  easily  go 
over  .'S.5.50,000  and  they  may  even  reach  as 
high  as  .S6(K),00(). 

"The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
in  the  motor  industry  in  the  Bay  State 
during  the  past  year: 

To  July  1,    To  July  1, 

Year  1911  1911  1912 

Automobiles 38,907  32,212  40,833 

Motorcycles 3,658  2,854  3,759 

Mfrs.  or  dealers.  .                 870                  783  1,027 

Operators 11,061               6,370  7,939 

Operator  renewals          25,345  21,079  24,388 

Chauffeurs 4,183  2,241  2,702 

ChaufTeurrnwls..           11,361  7,157  7,771 

Examinations 6,137  3,321  3,736 

Com.  vehicles *2,000  *1,500  3,100 

Totalfees $504,162.45  $402,524.42  $513,201.67 

*  Approximately." 

The  report  from  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
for  less  than  half  the  present  year,  shows  a 
record  which  "  breaks  all  previous  registra- 
tion." In  June  the  receipts  of  the  Highway 
Department  for  licenses  and  registration 
fees  had  reached  $500,000.  This  money, 
however,  will  not  be  at  once  available  for 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
roads.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture it  is  expected  that  a  bill  will  be  an- 
nounced, providing  specifically  that  it  and 
all  similar  fees  be  used  for  road  purposes. 
From  past  years  the  funds  collected  and 
still  available  amount  to  about  $1,000,000. 
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A    WOMAN   LABOR-LEADER 

THE  women's  clubs  once  invited  Miss 
Josephine  Casey,  of  Chicago,  and 
another  young  woman  connected  with  the 
labor  unions  to  attend  their  national  con- 
vention. Miss  Casey  and  her  friend  had 
never  attended  such  a  gathering — they 
were  used  to  going  to  labor-union  meet- 
ings in  dingy  halls — but,  wishing  to  present 
the  cause  of  their  followers  to  the  dignified 
women  of  clubdom,  they  went.  The  lead- 
ing clubwomen  were  disappointed  when 
they  saw  Miss  Casey  and  her  fellow  union- 
ist. They  had  expected  to  see  fierce-looking 
amazons  much  given  to  chewing-gum  and 
to  "  rats  "  and  puffs  of  the  ten-cent-store 
variety.  "  Why,  you're  not  typical  work- 
ing girls,"  commented  one  woman  after 
another  to  Josephine  Casey  and  her  friend, 
who  happened  to  be  a  representative  of 
the  glove  industry.  Some  of  the  delegates, 
not  being  familiar  with  the  up-to-dat(> 
type  of  American  working  girl,  could  hardly 
believe  the  two  guests  were  from  i\\v  ranks 
of  labor.  When  som(>  on(>  across  the  dinn(>r 
table  b(>gan, — "  Why,  you're  not  typical," 
— Miss  Casey,  whose  Irish  sense  of  humor 
is  on(>  of  her  dominant  characteristics, 
turned  to  the  other  girl  with,  "  Stick  your 
knife  in  your  mouth.  They  expect  it." 
Miss  Casey  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  woman  labor-leaders 
in  the  country,  which  must  be  true  if  we 
axe  to  believe  what   Inis  H.  Weed  writes 


With  Stone-Tex,  tlie  Liquid    Cement 

Coating    for    Stucco,    Concrete,    Brick 

and  Masonry.  , 

toneTIx 

Applied  with  a  Brush 

Beautifies  disfifjured  walls.  Gives  uniform, 
even  color,  l-iils  hair  cracks,  becomes  part 
of  wall.  Absolutely  dampproof.  Weather 
resisting:.  An  artistic  fiat  finish  hard  as 
flint.    V  ariety  of  colors. 

FR  PF"  ColorCard  with  valuable  suggestions 
*    i*.*.^*-!  mailed  on  request.      For  its  artistic 


KAHN 

Buildins 
Products 


value,  usj  Stone-Tex.  Fora  paying 
investment,  use  Stone-Tex.    If  you  are 
troubled    with    damp    walls,    basement, 
interiors,  write  Jor  Free  expert  advice. 


^^ 
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,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

ISGTrusspd  Ooncreleltldg.,  Detroit,  lllfh. 
Waterprooflngs.  Damppoofings,  Tech- 
nical Paints 

How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

4f    Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.    Buy  one  of  our    ^ 

'       Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharing- S"^;-  Coupon       \ 

Trust  Bonds,  paying  interest  semi-annually, 

and  issued    in    denominations  of  $1,000,  up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Luxe 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bond  Department  Established  1899.    ^ 
CAPITAL   $500,000.00. 


NO  IVIONEY 

Just  iisk  fora  generous  trial  bottle;  "3-in-One"  cleans  and 
polishes  all  veneered  jind  viirnished surfaces;  savesoldfur- 
nituro..  Write  3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO..  42  YM.  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


THE  ELECTRIC 
RESPIRONE 

■Rtr.  U    S    PATENT  OTFICE 

^  Inst^ntlif  lielicvcf 


*  H  E  application  of  medicine  in 
a  volatile  form,  directly  to  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  Respira« 
tory  Tract,  is  the  latest  and  most 
successful  achievement  in  the 
treatment  of  Hay  Fever  and  similar  affec- 
tions. By  this  method  there  is  deposited 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  Nasal  Cavities, 
Bronchial  Tubes  and  Pulmonary  Organs, 
a  coating  of  soothing  and  antiseptic  medi. 
cine  thus  alleviating  congestion  and  in« 
flammation. 

The  Respirone  '*  approved  by  aU  physicians  Who 
i  have  seen  it  in  operatiorL 

Recommended  'o^  Catarrh.  Colds,  Asthma,  Hay 
■  Fever,   Tonsihtis,   Bronchitis,  etc, 

each  oi  ihcse  diseases  having  its  own  specific  formula 

If  not  fully  satisfied  after  ten  days  trial,  return  instru> 
ment  at  our  expense  and  entire  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded.  Write  lor  booklet 

Hie  tlectrlc  Rmimmic  (6 

521   Penn  Building  CleveUnd.O.  U.S.A 
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about    her     iti     7 /«      American     Maquzim 
We  read 

Teu  yearis  ayu  Josephine  Cast-y  had 
charge  of  a  station  on  the  Chicago  F]le\ated 
Railway.  Whcm  its  men  employees  Ix-^jaii 
to  organize  a  union  they  never  thought  to 
include  the  girls.  So  Josephine  Case\ 
suggested, — "  We'll  juJ^t  organize  one  of 
oui"  own."  They  did.  She  was  their  leader 
and  the  company  granted  their  petition 
for  better  pay  as  well  as  that  of  the  men. 

Then,  two  years  later,  she  established 
the  comradeship  of  workers  l)etween  the 
*irls  and  the  men  by  persuading  the  girls 
to  refuse  a  second  ativance  in  wages  until 
the  men's  .second  petition  for  increased 
pay  should  hv  granted.  Far-sighted,  she 
saw  almost  at  once  both  the  spiritual  and 
economic  value  of  solidarity. 

At  last,  it  was  announced  in  the  joint 
meeting  of  men  and  women  employees 
that  the  company  had  decided  to  increase 
the  men's  pay,  but  not  the  girls'.  Nat- 
urally, the  girls  protested,  but  some  of  the 
men  were  afraid  to  refuse  this  offer  lest  a 
raise  might  not  be  granted  them  again. 
Were  they  going  to  forget  the  i)ersonal 
sacrifice  the  girls  had  made?  At  the  criti- 
cal moment  when  their  chance  was  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  Josephine  Casey  saw, 
by  some  flash,  the  company's  purpose,  to 
start  dissension  in  the  Union.  Instantly 
she  rose  from  the  secretary's  chair  and 
said, — "  1  move  that  this  offer  be  not 
accepted  and  the  meeting  adjourn.  All 
in  favor  rise  !  "  At  the  suggestion  of  her 
uplifted  arms  every  man  rose  to  his  feet. 
Out  in  the  street  they  said, — "  What'd  we 
do    that   for?      She    isn't    the   president." 

The  next  day  an  official  came  to  her 
station  and  said. — "  You've  gone  a  little 
too  far  this  time.  Do  you  think  you  own 
this  road?"  "  The  votes  are  what  count. 
They  voted  with  me,  and  they'll  vote 
with  me  again,"  was  her  r(>ply.  She  had 
been  rash,  but  the  crisis  justified  her  action. 
It  won  every  girl  on  the  road  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  strengthened  the  comrade- 
ship of  workers. 

The  women's  clubs  heard  of  this  young 
labor-leadtT  and  asked  her  to  attend  their 
national  convention,  to  represent  women  in 
industry.  Slender,  graceful,  with  simplic- 
ity of  taste  and  a  feeling  for  line,  there  is 
always  a  certain  distinction  about  her  even 
in  a  $7.50  suit. 

She  is  helping  thousands  of  men  and 
women  to  become  what  Lincoln  Steffens 
calls  "  spiritually  organized."  Her  first 
task  as  organizer  is  welding  together  im- 
migrants of  many  nations  and  conflicting 
prejudices.  During  the  big  protracted 
garment- workers'  strike  in  Cleveland  the 
settlement  people  u.sed  to  say, — "  Miss 
Casey  is  conducting  this  strike  in  seven 
languages  and  dumb  crambo.  All  the 
Italian  girls  can  say  is  '  Meesa  Case  !  Steeck 
togetha  !  Yes,  steeck  togetha  ! '  "  Her 
success  in  pulling  with  varied  people  may 
be  gaged  by  the  love  the  Jews  bear  her 
on  New  York's  East  Side.  They  have 
adopted  Josephine  C'a-sey  by  translating  her 
tirst  name.     "  Yoshke  "  they  call  her. 

One  must  live  through  a  strike  to  appre- 
ciate the  strain  of  her  work.  She  must 
tirst  do  everything  in  her  power  to  make 
clear  to  the  employer  the  position  of  the 
workers,  also  her  position  as  a  representa- 


Presto-Lite 


THE  RELIABLE 

Light  for  Automobiles 


Don't  Accept  Inferior   Lighting  Equipment 

on  Your  New  Car 

When  you  Iniy  a  car  equippeil  witii  a  gas  generator,  \(m  are  paying  good  money  for 
lighting  equipment  that  you  will  soon  throw  away. 

INSIST  tliat  the  generator  be  taken  off,  and  have  a  Prcst-()-Lite  Tank  jjut  on  instead, 
before  you  accept  the  car. 

Any  experienced  motorist  will  tell  >ou  that  Prest-O-Lite  re-charges  cost  no  more  than 
the  carbide  a  generator  consumes.  The  difference  in  RELIABILITY  and  CONVE- 
NIENCE is  your  clear  gain. 

The  simplicity  of  Prest-O-Lite  makes  it  the  DEPENDABLE  lighting  system.  Has 
no  uncertainties,  no  complications,  no  costly  repairs,  ami  needs  no  attention  that  any 
dealer  cannot  give. 

LIGHTS  FROM  THE  SEAT -- By  equipping  your  car  with  the  Prest-O-Liter,  you 

can  light,  lower,  or  extingfuish  your  lights,  with- 
out leaving  the  seat.  If  vou  want  the  UT- 
MOST CONVENIENCE,'  the  Prest-O-Liter 
gives  it  economically. 

Don't  let  any  one  cheat 
you    with    an    imitation 


can  be 
imnieaiateiy  excnangea  lor  a  luu  one,  Ars  i  wHERE 
;iMd  ALWAYS.    Imitations  cannot. 

The  dealer  who  slips  on  a  coiniterfeit  in  exchange 
for  your  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  gets  the  best  of  you. 
Don't  let  him  !    Watch  it 

We  will  not  be  responsible  for  short  measure  or  poor 
sas  in  tanks  not  filled  by  us.  I'rotect  yourself  by 
looking  for  our  label. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  realizing  the  perfect  satis- 
faction which  we  aim  to  give,  write  us. 


^PrestOLiter 

Perfect  convenience  plus 
PrestOLite  economy  and 
reliability. 


Tlie  genuine  Prest-o-Lite  tank,  when  empty,  ca 
Mimediately  exchanged  for  a  full  one,  ANYWHl 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co., 

BiaiK  li  offices  and  Service  Stations  in  all 
Principal  Cities.  Charging  plants  in  all  parts 
of   the  countrv.     Extensive  foreign    service. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EXCHANGE    AGENCIES 
EVERYWHERE 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

llcsiKiix  :■■■<(   l':>.l  iiiiiiO--  I' iiriii>li<-tl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  ,  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    1-  ree. 


GREAT  B£AR  SPRING  W.ATEK. 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stopiiered  bottles. 


Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


THE  ONLY 

practical  light 
for   motorcycles 


-MADE    IN    GRAND  I7API05- 


^A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 

I  a  r  ir  e  1  y  on   a  know  1- 

edge  of   die   whole   truth 

al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 

relaiion     to    life    and    health. 

This  knowlcdcre  docs  not  come 

intelligently  of  il.self,  nor  corrcct- 

from  ordinary   everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

nihislrfitrih 
by  U'il/iavt   If.    Walling,   A.M..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wnolesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowlnd'.'o  a  Votuis  M.in  ?hoiiM  Hnve. 
Kiiowlciije  a  YfiiTis  Hiishaiid  Should  Have. 
Kiiowlc'lje  a  Fallitr  Slioiild  Have. 
KiiowIril::(>  a  Fatlicr  Sliovild  Inipnrtio  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowlfd?o  a  Husband  Should  HaY«. 
Knrtwlcd;:e  a  Yotiiis  Woman  Should  Have. 
Kiiowl<"l'/p  a  Yoiins  Wifi;  Should  Have. 
Knowl.dse  a  M^tlior  Should  Have. 
Knowlcd:?  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Bidii-al  Knowlcdse  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  onn  Toliime.     Illnstrated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"   and  TaV.le  of  Contents 
Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa- 
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Tuberculosis 
cured- 


in  Silver 
City's 
ideal  all- 
year 
climate. 


Other  conditions  equal,  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  is  most  effective  in  the  most 
favorable  climate.  And  it  should  be  favorable 
the  year  'round;  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis 
is  a  slow  process;  and  "jumping'  arovmd  "  is 
bound  to  retard  the  patient's  [progress.  The 
climate  of 

SILVER  CITY, 

New  Mexico 

fills  the  requirements  of  those  sufferinpr  from  tuber- 
culosis  more   perfectly   than   any    other    spot    in 
America — if  not  in  the  world. 
•j-jjg  U    5         emphasized  this  by  establishing  in 

Government  S^\  ^^'^t'^'?  *he  $1,500,000  Army 
Tuberculosis  banitarnim  — after  a 
commission  had  investigated  every  likely  location 
and  pronounced  this  spot  the  most  ideal. 
Perfect  all-  Outdoor  life  is  delightful  here  the 
year  climate  ^^^^  roimd.  Winters  short  and  mild, 
on  account  of  protecting  mountains 
(preventing  high  winds) .  Days  bright  and  sunny  ; 
tew  wraps  needed  when  sitting  outside.  Summers 
cool,  owing  to  altitude  (6000  feet— another  very 
favorable  factor) .  Hot  nights  unknown  •.  blankets 
always  needed.  Sunshine  300  days  of  the  year — 
real,  curative  sunshine  such  as  is  known  only  in 
the  rarified  air  of  high  altitudes.  But  there  is  suf- 
ficient difference  between  winter  and  summer  to 
give  that  change  of  season  which  seems  so  neces- 
sary to  those  raised  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Beautiful  ^'^  ^'"''^  desert  here;  the  ground  is 

environment  S°''^/^'^j  ^'^"^^  herbage  (preventing 
dust  and  sand  storms) ;  and  is  wooded 
near  town  and  heavily  wooded  back  towards  the 
mountains.  IJeautiful  scenery ;  good  roads.  Silver 
City  is  a  modern  town  of  4000,  with  well-stocked 
stores  and  every  convenience  of  telephones, electric 
lights,  good  water,  etc. — reached  via  Santa  Fe  or 
Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific.  Exceptionally 
equipped  sanitariums.  About /i(7//'the  people  here 
came  with  tuberculosis  and  were  cured.  Every- 
body gladly  welcomes  others  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  a  climate  which  gave  health  to  them. 

If  you  have  tuberculosis 

realize  the  urf^eiuy  and  the  actuil  ecoiotny  of  gettinfr 
away  at  oncc^yoii  are  not  as  wt-ll  o!f  at  home  simply 
because  the  weather  is  warm.  I'lease  write  today  for 
free  book  describiiifj  the  advantasts  of  Silver  City — 
in  the  Government  a fipro7>ed\iji:a\.um. 

The  climatic  excellence  of  Silver 
City  will  surely  interest  you.  May 
we  not  send  you  some  technical  iniormation,  and  the 
opinions  of  members  of  your  own  inofession?  Please 
address 

Sec'yi  lOS  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 


VENUS 

PERFECT    PENCILS 

/  7  BLACK   ZCOPY/NG  nt:(,REES 

FREE^AMPLE 

A5K  I- OR  HARD  SUf-T  OR  MEDIUM 
AMfRKAN  LXAO  PfNCIL  (0. 

233  FirTH  A?B.,  NEW    YORK 


DOCTORS! 


Are  You  Interested  In 


Ipli'usaut,  pcrini'.ncnt  and  prolltablo  apenoy 
■  work  I  Wo  oirurii  position  lis  exclusive  dl.s- 
ItrlbutlDg  saleuuian  cither  all  or  npare  time 
Ifor  tlio  Antomade  romblnalloD  TonI,  a  Fenee 
lltulldeniUevlce.roBt  I'uller,  l.lfluufnnd  I'ull 
lint;  Jack,  Wire  Htretc-hPf.Wrcneh,  etc.  Used 
Iby  (Jontraciorn.TeomHloni.KarmcrK.Knctonea 
landothors.  \Vol|;hi>24  lliH.IKtMnr  pnUsStoni). 
1  Write  for  ofTor  nml  eoiinty  devlrcd 


20,  niooronrld. 


Ind. 


THE    LITEUAKY    DIGEST 

tivo  of  tht'  Inl(>rnational  Garnu-iit-Work- 
ors"  Union — that  she  comes  to  help  nego- 
tiation.s,  not  to  hinder.  Courage  must  be 
breathed  into  wav(>ring  strikers.  A  cheer- 
ful face  must  be  kept  while  the  most  timid 
return  to  "  scab."  She  must  urge  and 
urge  again  the  folly  of  needless  violence. 
l'])per-and  middle-class  prejudice  must  be 
faced.  There  is  the  heart  sickening  task 
of  trying  to  get  the  truth  of  the  strike 
situation  before  a  public  in  the  hands  of  a 
capitalized  press.  There  are  funds  to  be 
raised  and  harmony  to  be  maintained.  If 
the  strike  draws  out  into  weeks  and  months 
there  is  suffering  to  face  (always  Josephine 
Casey's  sympathy  keeps  her  poor),  and 
then  comes  the  heroic  work  of  heartening 
di.scouraged  human  beings  to  stand  firm. 
A  heavy  task,  indeed,  for  one  frail  pair 
of  shoulders,  but  there  is  the  recompense 
of  knowing  that  these  struggles  secure  to 
men  and  women  better  wages  and  better 
conditions  under  which  to  work.  What- 
ever success  this  young  labor-leader  has 
she  alwa3's  attributes  to  the  garment-work- 
ers themselves,  for  the  secret  of  her  cotirage 
is  her  faith  in  people. 
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TINKER,    PINCH   HITTER 

DURING  the  early  part  of  Joseph  Bert 
Tinker's  baseball  career  things  did 
not  run  very  smoothly,  the  famous  "Cub" 
pinch  hitter  himself  tells  us,  in  an  inter- 
view with  W.  E.  Whiston,  a  representative 
of  the  Pittsburg  Leader.  Tinker  was  sold 
for  three  dollars  back  in  1896,  and  that 
after  he  had  been  playing  regularly  for  two 
years!  He  was  playing  third  base  for  the 
John  Taylors,  an  amateur  team  in  Kansas 
City,  and  his  fielding  and  throwing  enabled 
him  to  hold  his  position,  for  at  that  time 
he  was  not  distinguished  as  a  "walloper,'' 
even  in  small  company.  The  manager  sold 
him  to  Hagen's  Tailors,  Avith  whom  he 
played  one  whole  season,  afterward  joining 
a  team  which  represented  a  sporting-goods 
house  in  Kansas  City.  Of  the  work  which 
carried  him  from  this  obscure  position  to  a 
place  in  the  Chicago  National  League  team 
Tinker  says : 

Johnny  Kling,  who  afterward  became  a 
catcher  in  the  big  l(>ague,  and  who  has  often 
been  termed  the  peer  of  all  catchers,  was 
also  with  this  team.  About  the  middle  of 
the  season  C^laude  EAst — to  Avhom,  by  the 
way,  I  owe  my  chance  for  making  the  big 
leagu(> — i)icked  up  a  team  to  represent 
Parsons,  Kan.,  a  town  which  is  really  on  the 
map.  We  played  on  the  cooperative  ])lan, 
share  and  share  alike.  The  usual  division 
was  about  $1.25  for  each  nmn  per  game. 

If  it  rained  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
ntost  of  us  wotild  have  to  go  hungry  during 
the  week,  (^iie  day  we  got  a  game  with  a 
team  located  in  a  town  about  twenty  miles 
from  Parsons.  We  wired  the  manager  that 
he  would  have  to  send  $11  to  defray  trav- 
eling exix'uses.  He  wired  it  all  right. 
.\nd  when  the  bunch  saw  that  bankroll, 
which  in  those  days  looked  pretty  large, 
tiiey  decided  that  w,>  would  beat  it  on  a 
freight  train  and  split  lli(>  $1 1. 

About  ten  miles  out  \\\v  brakeman  i)ut 
us  off.  and  tlu'ii  and  (here  the  Parsons  co- 
()l)erati\t>  team  disband(>d  for  life.  I  went 
to  Cofifeeville,   Kan.,  where  Johnson,  who 


Short   Term    Securities 

Investment  bonds  and  notes  issued 
to  mature  in  from  one  to  five  year.s 
are  favoreil  liy  many  investors  as  yield- 
ing a  somewliat  better  income  than 
long  time  obligations. 

Such  securities,  particularly  of  the 
larger  issues,  also  usually  command  a 
ready  market  and  are  not  subject  to 
(  xtreine  fluctuations  in  price. 

Our  recent  booklet,  "  Short  Term 
Securities,"  met  with  so  favorable  a 
reception  that  we  have  been  prompted 
to  issue  a  second  edition.  This  con- 
tains brief  descriptions  of  current 
issues,  brought  down  to  June,  1912. 
We    will   furnish    copies  on   request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S-744. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus,     - 
Deposits,      .     .     -     - 


$23,000,000 
190,000,000 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  —  embody  every  fea- 
ture of  ootiifort.  style  and  durability,  com- 
bining the  practical  suggestions  of  the  m<isi 
prtiniincnt  riders  of  two  continents  and  our 
thirty  years"  manufacturing  experience. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  Bd*'scrihimj 
sti/lesaud  accessories  and  giving  the  names 
ofynantf  promhietU  users. 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..   104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


w    1  ypewriter 


^The  BENNETT  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  IsMth^ 
^Centiiry  marvel.    Standard  keyboard,  visible  writing, 
etc    Only  250  parts.    Others  have  1700  to  3700. 
Hence  the  H8  price.    Weighs  IC,  oz.    Easily 
carried.    Sold  on  money-back-unless-satlstled 
guaranty.  Over 26,000 Iniise.  AVKITEFOK     inl'SJ 
CATALOG.    Few  more  live  agents  wante<l. 
A.  D.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  C0..366Broadw«y,N.T, 


$18 


While  Traveling 


Prevented  -Stopped 


M 


OTHERSILL'S,  after  thoroufjh  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
runnin,;  south  and  nianv  Transatlantic  lines. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Mothersill  g^ve  a  personal  de- 
monstration of  r.is  remedy  on  the  English  Channel. 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  en- 
dorsement from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as 
Bishop  Taylor  .Smith,  Lord  Northcliff,  and  hosts  of 
doctors,  bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from 
personages  of  international  renown — people  we  all 
Know— together  with  much  other  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  are  contained  in  an  attractive  book- 
let which  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium. chloral. or  any  coal-tar  products.  5<x- 
box  IS  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours,  fi.oo  box  for  a 
Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  drug^gist  keeps  Mother- 
sill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  wholesaler.  If  you 
have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine,  send  direct  to  the 
MOTHERSILL  RKMLDY  CO.,  364  Scherer  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich.  AKo  at  19  St.  Brivie  Street,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Pans,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


An^isl  1(».  \9U 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 
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is  now  pilchiiifr  siu-h  a  star  tjanie  for  the 
Senators,  was  holding  down  the  g:round.  I 
was  made  captain,  and  in  a  scries  of  throe 
frames  against  the  Kansas  City  Bhies  of  the 
American  Association,  I  made  seven  hits. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  1  was  recom- 
mended to  George  Tebeau,  who  had  the 
Denver  team,  joining  them  in  tlie  spring 
of  1900.  I  had  always  played  third  base, 
and  Tebeau  put  me  on  second.  The  result 
was  that  1  was  released. 

John  McCloskey,  former  nvanager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Nationals,  was  then  holding  down 
the  same  position  with  the  Clreat  Falls, 
Mont.,  team.  He  signed  me  up,  but  in 
five  week.s  tradc^d  me  to  Helena.  Out  there 
they  have  split  seasons.  Th(>  team  Avin- 
uing  the  championship  of  the  first  plays 
the  victor  of  the  second  half.  Helena  and 
(ireat  Falls  were  the  winning  teams,  and 
the  papers  out  in  that  section  were  kind 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  my  hitting  which 
won  the  championship  in  each  instance. 

When  I  struck  Great  Falls,  by  the  way,  1 
had  one  lone  dollar.  A  shave,  a  haircut, 
and  a  meal  landed  me  at  the  ball  grounds 
broke.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  drive  out  a 
home  run  which  won  the  game.  Up  to  this 
time  Great  Falls  had  lost  nine  straight. 
The  crowd  was  so  enthusiastic  over  this 
victory  that  some  one  immediatelj^  took 
up  a  collection  which  netted  me  $8.50. 

John  Grinn  of  the  Portland  Pacific- 
Northwest  League  got  hold  of  Tinker,  and 
it  was  while  the  famous  "swatter"  was 
playing  third  base  for  Portland  that  a 
scout  for  the  "Cubs"  discovered  him. 
Tinker  signed  up  with  the  Cubs  in  the  fall 
of  1901,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
season  he  was  placed  at  shortstop  by 
Frank  G.  Seeley,  the  manager,  who  al- 
ready had  a  strong  man  at  third.  Tinker 
has  been  playing  at  short  vwr  since. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Proved. — 

"  Yes,  sir. 
the  success 
Free  Press. 


"  Do   you   believe   in   luck?  " 

How  else  could  I  ac(!ount  for 

of   my    neighbors?  " — Detroit 


Unused. — "  Sir,  1  have  ail  the  gems  of 
Knghsh  literature  in  my  library." 

•'  Yes,  and  I  notice  they  are  uncut 
gems." — Baltimore  American. 


Consolation. — Hisband — "  What !  The 
fifth  summer  hat !    This  is  outrageous." 

Wife—"  Never  mind,  dear,  fall  will  soon 
be  here." — Meggendorfer  Blaetler. 


an 


Still     Happy. — Fheddik — "  What's 
optimist,  dad?  " 

CoBwiOGKR — "  He's     the     fellow     who 

doesn't  know  what's  coming   to  him." 

Lippincolt's  Magazine. 


He 


Furious. — First      Deaf      Mute 
wasn't  so  very  angry,   was  he?  " 

Second  Deaf  Mite — •'  He  was  so  wild 
that  the  words  he  used  almost  blistered 
his  fingers." — Pittsburg  Leader. 


His  Job. — "  What  are  the  principal 
activities  of  the  official  position  our  friend 
occupies?  " 

"  Those  involved  in  holding  on  to  it," 
replied  Senator  Sorghum.— Tros/n;((7/o// 
Star. 


% 
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WHITE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Have  More  Than  a  Guarantee   Behind  Them 

'  I  'HE  purchaser  of  a  motor  truck,  to  be  secure  in 
his  investment,  must  consider  not  only  the  con 
struction  of  the  truck  and  its  adaptabihty  to  his 
business  conditions,  but  also  the  financial  responsi 
bility  and  the  integrity  of  the  truck  manufacturer 
behind  it. 

The  guarantees  and  service  inducements  under 
which  so  many  trucks  are  offered  for  sale,  are  no 
better  than  the  reputation  and  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturers  who  make  them. 

White  Trucks  are  manufactured  by  a  company 
which  has  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
industrial  world  for  over  fifty  years.  The  name  of 
the  White  Company  is  the  best  guarantee  in  the 
world  of  the  sterling  quality  of  White  Trucks. 
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THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


— and  smiles  every  mile  of  the  way,  ask  your 
dealer  (or 

LEE   TIRES 

Booklet  "L"  explains  why  and  how  our 
use  of  better  quality  rubber  and  the  finest 
fabric  that  money  can  buy,  leads  to  greater 
mileage  and  increased  satisfaction.  Write  for 
it  or  get  it  at 

OUR    STORES: 

838  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
103  MaBsachusettB  Avenue,  Boston 
226  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 
1233 Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 

1212  Woodward  Avenae,  Detroit 


LEEirai  &  RUBBER  CO 


vliywe  Sfiid  our  I);iiis  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on   10  d:iys'   trial.     Fibst — it 
liruves  OUR  couGJence  in  the  iiiarhinr- 
.'^EroND — By  personal  use.  you  can  posi- 
tively tell  wliether  it  meets  your  rr- 
quirements.     100   Pepin's    from    pen 
written   and   50  copies    frnrn  type- 
written orif^inal.   Complete  Dupli- 
cator  with    **  Daiiiieo**   Oiled   djC 
Parrhment  Rack  npcativo  i  ..11   W^ 


FKI,I\  r.  DAlSlKFUniOR  <0..  Dans  Bids?..  Ill  .lolniSt..  \.  V, 


armMortgages/^Q/ 

Farm  Land  u,,itli  fr<jiii  tlin-'-  to  fiv  \\\\\o'^ 
th«'  oblitratioii  (MM'urrs  4»"r  First  Morteagr^s 
nrttiiik'  6'T-  Wiitr  f..i-  iKM.klet  "A"  :iii<l  list 

of  nfferinjr>.     Ilifrhf^t  n-fr-i.-in'<-s 

\J  Lar>dor&  Co  Grand  forks  N  I) 


Branch  ?^tor^^  m.  I-'hiIihu  riti*"!!.     \Vril#*  forcatalog  ofstambrd  makes, 
American  Writing  Ma.chine  Co..Inc..  345  Broadway.  K.Y. 
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Kennel    D  i  r  e  c  t  o  i'  u 


DOG    REMEDIES 


l-la\/e  "Vou  a  Oog? 

If  so,  send  for  Polk  Miller's  great 
iilu?.tnited  bookon"lK)(is.'  Tells 
how  to  care  for  iliem  troni  piippy- 
liood  to  old  age.  Also  how  to  secure 
free  medical  adiicc.  This  50  cent 
book  for  10  cents  just  to  advertise 
"Sergeant'i  Famous  Dog  Remedies" 
PalkHlllcrDriieCo.,  M)9K.  Main  Si..l(li-hraoii(l,Va 

AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  doRS  on  earth.  Hish  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
i-ou,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLEK,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 

r<>os  strain  of  Air»><lal<>s— Bred  and 
jeared  under  ideal  .^/r^rtW/^'Conditions.  We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.  HomeofElruge 
Monarch.  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,     North  Bend,  Oregon. 


Aireilales— Pups  by  Ch.  Endcliffe  Crack. 
Fox  Catcher  and  other  sires.  Price  #15-#50. 
Onality  counts.  P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles, III 

Airedales  of  Quality  1:^1^%^ 

of  famous  sires.  Registration  furnished.  We 
have  the  ONE-MAN  DOG  for  you. 

H.  J.EULBERO,  OARNAVILLO,  IOWA. 


GREAT    DANES 


FOR  SALE— Great  Dane  Bitches  18  months 
old.  Large  and  handsome.  Finest  type  of 
the  breed.  Good  color.  Have  never  been 
bred,  T.  J.  BARMORK, 

Monroe,  Wisconsin. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Buy  an  Airedale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  tashion- 
able  Pet  of  the  4U0.  The  Pal  of  the  worKing- 
man.  In  addition  tobeingperfcct  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectors  of  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  frnin  $2^  to  J.'jO,  according  to  quality. 
I,et  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St,,  Eansan  City,  Ho. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


FOX    HOVNDS 


July  and  Birdsong  Foxhounds. — Roquemore 
&  Co.'s  Celebrated  Red  Foxhounds.  The 
fastest  and  gamest  running  dogs  in  the  South. 
Every  dog  guaranteed.  If  you  want  the  best 
write  us  for  particulars.  Address  Roquemore 
&  Co.,  Thomaston,  Upson  Co.,  Ga. 


COLLIES 


Collie-Pups,  Matrons  &  grown  dogs  on  hand. 
Write  US  your  wants.  Ch.  Ormskirk  Foxall — 
At  stud.      P.    L.  Savage,   St.   Charles,   111. 
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BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  SKeicn  loi  nee  reunri  as  tu 
patentauiiity.  GUIDE  BOOR  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vaiuauie  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
OOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pa:- 
flits  secured  by  us  adveriised  free  in  World  5 
Progress  :  samuie  iree 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washingion. 

Salesman— For  our  Provident  Accident  and 
Health  Policies.  Premiums  tn  and  ?10  a  year. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  hustlers  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  a  perinaiunt  business. 
Writenow.  Desk  E,  National  Life  Insurance 
<'o.  of  U.  S.  A.,  29  So.  La  .Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  wanted  for  Govern- 
ment Positions.  J80.00  month.  Thousands 
of  appointments  com.ng.  Write  for  free  list 
of  positions  open.  Franklin  Institl'Te, 
Dep't  E-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;— Local  or  Traveling  Salesmen 
making  small  towns,  to  handle  our  new,  at- 
tra(  live,  pf)cket  sideline.  Quick  shipments, 
prompt  commissions,  no  collecting.  State 
territory  covered.  For  particulars  address 
Peerless  Mfg.  Co.,  2lBSigel  .St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ANSWER  THIS: 

r.esi  side  line  yet.  New.  Pays  all  expenses. 
t4  00  per  order.  Two  to  four  orders  a  day. 
Pocket  sample.  DY  KR  M  FG.  CO.,  '2005  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
P,iifnls  '  and  112-p.  Inventors' Guide, FREE, 
lli^'hcst  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  SOti  F,  Washington,   1).  C. 

PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
Iree.  Highest  Relerences:  best  results.  Send 
lor  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  lor  Iree  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patent!  procured  throu'^'h  me.  3  bonks 
with  list  '200  inventions  wariltd  sent  tree. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  ^Ttent  or  no  iee. 
K.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  BldK.,Washnigion.I).C. 


Estates  settled.  Cla'ms collected.  Fifteen 
years'  successful  experit  nee.  Pay  us  out  of 
wh.it  we  maki-  you  l'',xpert  legal  service  in 
tiireign  count' ies.  References  best.  .Spillman 
.K'  .Simih.  Chanihcr  of  (^oni.  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


REAL  ESTATE 

COUNTRY  ESTATE  AND  FARM 

$;$3.,'>00.  AVORTH  $50,000 

Absolutely  the  best  and  greatest  bar§:ain 
in  the  State.  Perfect,  complete,  practical, 
beaut  if  til,  uniqtie.  P'ositive  proof  in  book  of 
exhaustive  facts,  illustrated,  mailed  free. 
J.  Sterling  Drake,  29  B'way,  New  York. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  leads  the  world  in  in- 
crease in  population  during  the  last  ten  years 
with  540%  increase.      ;fl.50  buys  a  lot.      ?10 
down,  #5  per  month.    Write  for  plat  D. 
R.  M.  Conway,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


$1500.00 

Two  lots  on  Merrick  Road,  Valley  Stream, 
Long  Island,  near  station.  Latest  improve- 
ments. Excellent  for  business.  The  price  is 
much  lower  than  asked  foradjoining  property. 
Easy  terms.  S.D.,  36  Woodbine  St. .Brooklyn 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


PICTURE  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
RIES adaptable  to  motion  photographv 
WANTED.    Address 

Kink.macoi.or  Company  of  A.vif.rica 
Dept.  C,  48th  St.  and  B'way,  New  York  City 

SPEAKERS  and  Lecturers;  We  furnish 
rnaterial  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  ar- 
ticle or  club  paper.  Expert  literary  service, 
criticism,  reseaich.  Writeusyournceds.  Thf. 
Authors' Agency,  .500  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 


BRIEFS,  OUTLINES,  and  all  manner  of 

material  furnished  debaters  and  speakers, 
clubwomen  and  writers,  and  literary  help  of 
every  kind  given  by  The  Bukkai'  of  Rk- 
SRAKCH,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps   water   oy   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
ieet,  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Clearance  Sale  —  Remingtons,  Dens- 
moies,  ;fll.50ea.:  Franklins.  Hammonds,  f!) 
ea.  Ilaigains  in  Underwoods,  Smiths  and  all 
others.  All  ( Wianintuid.  Stand.ird  'Type- 
writer Exchange,  J:)  P.iik  Row,  N.  Y, 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AROUND'h'WORLD 

no    DAYS 

S.S.CLEVELAND 

Jim  HtwYluil  ^x^y   r^~^ 
.1  10  1019   -■=^4-  .  -"^^=— 


Oct. 19. 1912 


650 


BOOK 
NOW 


ut 

mUUtlT  UKJIStl 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45    BROADWAY.  M.Y. 


BEDFORD,  SPRINGS 

HOTEL  AhE  BATHS 

A  mountain  resort  of  national  reputa- 
tion. 1200  feet  above  sea  level.  Cool, 
healthful,  invigorating  climate.  Garage, 
Tennis,  Golf,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling, 
Saddle  Horses,  Magnesia  Baths,  Long 
Distance  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 
Estate  covers  3000  acres  of  monntains. 


Round-the-World 

Westbound  Sept.  20.     Eastbound  Oct.  5, 
Nov.  16.     Southbound  Jan.  7,  1913 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Tours   Oct.  20,  Feb.  1  and  20 

Small  Parties.       Most  Efficient  Service 

Rnymuiid  A    Whitcoinb  Co. 

Boston,  Npw  York.  Philadelphia 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Enioy  the  splendors  of  this  glorious  river 
and  its  historical  shores  by  a  trip  on  the 
Hudson  River  Day  Line.  You  will  revel 
in  the  Iti.xurioiis  comfort  of  the  swiftest, 
cleanest  river  steamers  in  the  world.  A 
fine  orchestra  and  excellent  resta.ir-int  on 
each  boat.  Through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  are  good  on  this 
line.    Service  daily  except  Sunday. 

HUDSON    RIVER    DAY    LINE 

Desbrossei  Street  Pier  Nevf  York 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

COOK'S  41st  Annual  Series  of  Tours  Je 
Luxe  leave  as  follows:  Westbound  Sept- 
ember 14,  27,  1W12.  Eastbound  Novem- 
ber 2,  26,  1S12  :  January  4,  1913.  Six 
months  travel  de  Luxe  in  smail  private 
parties  with  comprehensive  itineraries. 

SOUTHBOUND  TOUR 
OF    THE    ANTIPODES 

for  South  Africa, New  Zealand,Tasraania, 
Australia,  etc.,  leaving  November  1. 
Our  coinfilete  chain  0/ Ijj  offices  A  round 
the    II  or  hi  furtiislus    uneguaiied    and 
utiique/acililies.     Send/or  Booklets. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  \  ork 

Cook's    Travellers*    Cheques    are 

Qood  All  Over  the  World 


You  Need  Never  Say  «I  FORGOT!" 


Learn  Prof. 
LOISETTE'S 


MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  is  not  some  new-fangled,  untried  system,  nor  another  one  of 
the  countless  systems  of  simple  mnemonics, but  is  founded  on  the  lanjjs 
cfthe  minil2i\\A  has  been  tested  now  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 

Among  those  who  have  tested  it  and  indorse  it  are  some  of  the 

most  prominent,  level-headed  men  of  affairs  here  and  abroad. 

WILLIAM  WALDORF  ASTOR  says: 
"  Prof.  L.oisette  has  greatly  strengthened  my 
natural  memory  and  I  would  say  to  my  friends 
learn  Loisette's  System  and  no  other." 

THE  LATE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WAITE  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  commendation  of  Loisette's  method,  said :  "  Learn  this  system 
and  you  will  have  the  power  to  command  all  book  learning  as  well  as  the 
minutest  details  of  any  complicated  system." 

HARRY  KELLAR,  the  noted  magician— a  man  who  in  his  profession  has 
great  need  of  a  ready  and  accurate  memory,  says:  "Loisette's  teaching 
applies  to  all  subjects.  I  particularly  recommend  it  to  all  speakers,  public 
readers,  actors  and  writers,  that  they  may  therefrom  always  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  never  forgetting;  a  comfortable  feeling  that  they  can  </<ji>£.'«i/ upon  their 
memories." 

^^  l^Fiil^^I^.  tS^^^    °f°  ^^^^  tC  plot  r/he 

AT  ONE    READING  characters  in  it;  so  that  you  can  re- 

peat irom  memory  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  or  cite  the  principles,  facts 
or  illustrations  used  in  the  book,  LEARN  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 

Tffc  DFT'AT  I    \        Sermon  or  address,  without  any  notes  whatever, 

^It^JT^  ■  V,V,!i;^,^^     '^^■ill  tie  as  easy  as  it  is  now  to  forget  almost  all 

GOOD   LECTURE     youheard.     LEARN  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 

T{\  TFARN   X    '^  largely  your  ability  to  recall  the  words,  the  pro- 

«  ^^wT  *  r^«7      nunciation  or  the  idioms  used.    All  this  becomes  easy 

LANGUAGE  when  the  mind  is  once  trained  to  remember  according 
to  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 

A«o^  t\n  nrtrkU'     Hundreds  of  eminent  men  and  women,  including 
c-T^n    tfoc  r  I'residents  of  Colleges,  t'hief-justices  of  the  U.  Sl 

FOR   $2.50  Supreme  Court  and  titled  nobility,  paid  f  25.oogladly 

to  the  author,  Prof.  Loisette,  for  the  instruction  given  in  this  book,  cjuJ 
signed  n  contract  7iot  to  impart  it .  ^Ye  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
identical  book  without  conditions. 

An  Av(>r2in<>  of  TFN  MINIITFS    "'."  P'","^^  *"?  '*'''  weeks  a  mar- 

%tY.         ^™.  «  \C  -  ,,  velous  benefit  to  your  memory. 

Three  Times  A  DAY  Each  d.-iy  you  can  put  into  prac- 

tice the  iirinciples  here  laid  down  in  accord  with  a  true  system  of^ mnemonics, 
LOISETTE'S. 

iSCSr^  SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  TO-DAY 

The  title  ot   this  book  is:  "Atsimilativr  Memory  ;  or.  How  to  Remem- 
ber and  Never  Forget."     l2mo,  cloth.     Price,  $2.50  net;  oy  mail,  $2.56. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    NEW  YORK 
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Precaution. — Chimmie — "  Hey,  Maggie, 
hold  (lis  bag  o'  peanuts  fer  me  fer  a  minute 
— here  comes  a  poor  relation  o'  mine  !  " — 
Life. 


The  Consideration. — Sam — "  Will  you 
keep  our  engagement  secret  for  the  pres- 
ent? " 

Lulu — "  All  right;  but  where's  the 
present?  " — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Devotion. — Wife — "  Don't  you  think 
my  new  gown  is  lovely?  " 

Husband — "  Yes,  but  what  did  it 
cost?  " 

Wife — "  Ah,  I  never  think  of  cost  so 
long  as  I  please  you." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Misfit. — "  Wealth  has  its  penalties," 
said  the  readv-made  philosopher. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "I'd 
ratherJae  back  at  the  dear  old  factory  than 
learning  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the 
old  masters  in  my  picture-gallery." — 
Washington  Star. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  27. — Capt.  Ejnar  Mikkelson,  Danish  ex- 
plorer, and  Engineer  Sversen,  who  left  two 
years  ago  on  a  trip  across  Greenland,  and  who 
were  believed  to  have  perished,  arrive  at 
Aalesund,  Norway. 

July  28. — Mutsuhito,  for  forty-four  years  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  dies  at  Tokyo. 

July  .30. — Yoshihito.  f^on  and  successor  of 
Mutsuhito,  the  late  Mikado,  issues  an  edict 
proclaiming  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Domestic 

Washington 

July  26. — The  House  Excise  Bill,  providing  for 
a  1  per  cent,  tax  on  individual  and  partner- 
ship incomes  of  more  than  $.5,000  a  year,  and 
supplementing  the  corporation  tax,  is  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

July  27. — The  Senate  passes  the  Lodge-Bristow 
Bill  reducing  the  sugar  tariff  thirty  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

July  29. — The  Democratic  minority  in  the  House 
refuses  to  consider  the  Senate's  wool,  sugar, 
and  excise  measures. 

August  2. — President  Taft  is  formally  notified 
of  his  renomlnation  by  the  Republican  party. 

General 

July  26. — Eight  Detroit  Aldermen  are  arrested 
for  taking  bribes. 

July  28. — Judge  E.  B.  Dillon,  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  withdraws 
from  the  ticket  because,  he  says,  the  party  is 
divided  in  that  Stat«. 

July  29.— Ex-United  States  Senator  William  D. 
Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  dies  at  Minneapolis. 

A  strike  of  motormen  and  conductors  on  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  months,  and  is  Rstimated  to  have  cost 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  is  ended  by  an 
agreement  of  the  company  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  strikers. 


It  seldom  happens  that  a  tribute  to  one 
worker  for  humanity  does  wrong  to  an- 
other, but  one  of  our  readers  writes  us 
that  in  crediting  Miss  Julia  Richman  with 
introducing  the  ej^e-exami nation  of  New 
York  school  children,  injustice  was  done 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Hoffman,  who 
preceded  her  in  this  work.  Dr.  Hoffman, 
we  are  told,  not  only  began  the  ocular  ex- 
aminations, paying  for  the  glasses  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  but  supplied  crippled  chil- 
dren -nith  crutches  and  other  orthopedic 
appliances.  After  his  death,  in  1893,  it 
came  out  that  half  his  salary  went  in  chari- 
ties to  the  school  children.  The  error  in 
the  paper  we  quoted  has  thus  been  of  serv- 
ice in  bringing  back  to  memory  the  good 
done  by  one  who  should  not  be  forgotten. 


Meets  All 
Demands  That 
Any  Motor  Can 
Put  Upon  It 


Greater  Mileage,  Less 
Consumption,  No  Gar-^ 
bon — Proven  by  TewT 


Heavy  Fire  Truck 


Texaco  Motor  Oil  has  been  put 
to  many  severe  and  interesting  tests. 
The  results  are  important  to  every 
car  owner.  They  are  proofs  of  qual- 
ity— of  service  rendered. 

A  brief  summary  of  three  of  these 
tests  tells  the  storj'.  They  include  use  in  a  heavy  truck, 
in  a  heavy  pleasure  car  and  in  a  light  pleasure  car. 
Note  the  increase  in  power,  decrease  in  consumption, 
absence  of  carbon,  and  cleanness  of  spark  plugs. 

Tests  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Fire  Truck  at  Factory 

Three  oils  used  in  this  test.  Competitors'  oils  indicated  by  letters 
"A"  and  "B."  Conditions  under  which  oils  were  tested  exactly  the  same 
except  that  at  the  beginning  of  third  test,  that  of  Texaco  Motor  Oil,  motor 
was  badly  overheated  due  to  the  two  tests  that  had  preceded.  Motor 
cooled  during  the  test  of  Texaco  Motor  Oil.  About  ten  minutes  intervened 
between  first  and  second  and  second  and  third  tests.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  test  a  long,  very  steep  hill  was  used.  Truck  was  sent  at  it  from  a 
standing  start 

"A" 

%  wayuphill. 

Motor  stalled. 

Truck  backed 

down    under 

brakes. 


oil  used 


Distance  run 


Condition  of  motor  be- 
ginning of  test  .    .    . 

Condition  of  motor  end 
of  test 

Savingin  oil  consumption_None 

Tests  in 


Perfect 
Overheated 


B' 

/•^wayuphill. 
Motor  stalled. 
Truck  backed 
down  under 
brakes. 

Overheated 


Texaco 

To  top  of  hill. 

Truck   turned 

and  descended 

with  motor 

running. 

Badly  , 

OverJie«le^,r  -, 

Goud 

250/O 


Badly 
Overheated 

None 

Cadillac"  and  "Winton  Six" 

In  "Cadillac"     In  "Wimon" 

Oil  used Texaco  Texaco 

Duration  of  use Ttvo  years   One  year 

Distance  traveled,  miles 5,000  20,000 

Condition  of  motor,  beginning Perfect  Perfect 

Condition  of  motor,  end Perfect  Per/eel 

Repairs  of  motor None  None 

Carbon  deposit ...       None  None 

Cleaning  of  spark  plugs None  None 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  is  sold  in  one  and  five  gallon  cans  at  most  garages  and 
supply  shops.  Look  for  the  can  with  the  inner  seal  and  long,  detachable 
spout.     Colors — green  with  red  star. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet.  "About  Motor  Lubrication."  We  want 
every  owner  of  a  motor  car  to  read  it.  Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you. 
Address  Dept.  E,  4  Washingrton  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  TEXAS   COMPANY 
HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago  Norfolk  New  Orleans  Dallas  Pueblo 

St.  Louis  Atlanta  Kl  Paso  Tulsa 


RAPID  -  SHAUE 
POWDER 

A  cool,  comfortable  shave — 
send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  a 
trial  box  (this  size). 


COLGATE  &  CO 

Dept    y 
199  Fulton  St.      N.  T. 


<1 


3Made-to-Measure    $C00 
Shirts  for  Men,  only  O — 

Man-tailored  throughout.  I  guar-  ''  ' 
an  tee  the  fit-or  refund  yourmoney. 
There'll  be  no  ugly  wrinkles  across 
the  front,  no  "pulling"  at  the 
shoulders,  as  in  ordinary  ready- 
made  .Shirts ;  but  they'll  be  grace- 
ful, loose,  cool  and  easy-fitting— 
just  solid  comfort  all  over,  and 
therefore  the  very  thing  for  hot, 
Summer  wear. 

A  great  array   of   stylish    Fall 
Shirtings— 300  beautiful  patterns 
to  choose  from-;-the  season's 
choicest  weaves  in  fine  Mad- 
ras.light  and  heavyOxfords, 
and  handsome  Percales. 

Write  today  for  the 
F'RKE  package  of 
300  patterns, 
then    make 
your    selec- 
tions, send 
me    your 
measure- 
ments   (I 
show     you 

exactlyhow  

to     make  ^ ' 

them),  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  know  what  real 
Shirt  comfort  is. 

I  prepay  charges  to  all  points  in  U.  S.  I  refund  your 
money  if  the  goo'ls  are  not  entirely  aatisfaelory  and 
as  represented.     1  refer  you  to  any  Bank  iu  Troy. 

Be  sure  to  write  at  once  for  my  new  Catalogue  of  Collars, 
Neckwear  and  other  apparel  for  well-dressed  men— it's 
free,  and  includes  diagrams  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles 
of  men's  neckwear. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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The  Men 

Who  Rise  in 

the  World 


Study  the  men  who  rise,  who  make  the  plans  for  others 
to  carry  out,  and  you  will  find  that  no  matter  what  special 
lines  their  talents  may  take,  they  all  have  one  quality  in 
common— THEY  KNOW. 

Many  of  them  have  never  been  to  college,  but  they 
have  acquired  somehow  the  wide  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  the  breadth  of  vision  that  every  college 
strives  to  teach. 

Knowledge  is  the  ladder  that  leads  to  success,  and 
knowledge  comes  from  the  right  kind  of  reading  and 
thinking. 

Make  your  reading  count.  Read  with  system,  and 
read  the  books  that  have  helped  to  shape  the  world's 
civilization. 


Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

Dr.    Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  is  intended  for  men  and  women  who  want  to 
acquire,  with  the  least  possible  lost  motion,  a  clear   idea  of  the  world's  thought 
and  achievement. 

This  famous  library   contains  fifty  volumes,  and  every  volume  is    historic. 
Every   book   on  the  shelf    represents   some   definite  forward  step  in  the 
world's  progress. 

New  Popular  Edition  at  a  Popular  Price 

We  have  just  published  a  Popular  Edition  <^f  the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 
In  issuinjj  this  edition — at  a  popular   price — we  are   carryinff  out   Dr.  Eliot's  orig- 
inal conception  of  tiie  place  this  library  should  permanently  hold  as  an  educational 
influence.  , 


64-page  Book  Free 

This  book  describes  the   Harvard  Classics,  and  gives  Dr.  Eliot's  own 
official  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  work.      It  is  a  beautifully  printed 
little  book  and  is  well  worth  reading. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  the 
64-page  book  by  the  next  mail. 

We  want  a  few  experienced  special 
representatives     in     good     localities 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc.,  ifJA":ui, 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CONVKNTION  of  tho  Pro- 
gressive party,  whieh-adjourned  in  Chicago  on  August  7, 
after  nominating  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  and 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  for  Vice-President,  con\-inced  many,  even 
among  its  opponents,  that  the  third-party  movement  must  be 
seriously  reckoned  \s-ith  in  the  coming  campaign.  True,  it 
"looks  like  a  predestined  fiasco"  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat  (Rep.)  calls  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's "a  lost  cause,"  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.) 
savagely  predicts  that  this  "party  of  muckrakers,  liars,  and 
thieves"  will  not  "get  more  votes  than 
Tom  Watson  received  in  1908."  But  many 
other  papers  no  less  hostile  admit  the 
"surprizing  strength"  of  the  new  move- 
ment, and  can  not  deny  the  enthusiasm, 
earnestness,  and  sincerity  of  an  assem- 
blage comprizing  so  many  w-ell-known  re- 
formers and  social  workers.  And  the 
Chicago  correspondents  of  such  anti- 
Roosevelt  papers  as  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  and  Tunes  (Ind.  Dem.)  warned 
their  readers  not  to  make  the  mistake 
of  underestimating  the  new  Progressive 
party.  "A  convention  so  representative 
of  the  forward  movement  in  the  United 
States  probably  never  has  assembled  since 
the  first  convention  of  the  Repul)lican 
party  in  1856,"  says  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  other  Progressive  dailies  compare  it 
either  to  the  convention  that  nominated 
Fremont  in  Philadelphia,  or  the  one  that 
chose  Lincoln  four  years  later  in  Chicago. 
Now  they  cry  with  the  New^  York  Evening 
Mail  (Prog.),  "watch  the  third  party  be- 
come  the  first   party." 

Democratic  and  Republican  papers  are 
fond  of  calling  the  new  organization  a 
J' one-man  party";  according  to  the  New 
Y'ork  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "everybody 
knows  that  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  were 
to  die  to-night,  the  national  Progressive 
party  would  dissolve  to-morrow."  No, 
answers  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  (Prog.), 
"the  F*rogressives  turn  to  Roosevelt 
only  because  he  is  to-day  the  chief 
exponent  of  their  doctrines,"  and  the 
Chicago  Xews  (Prog.)  replies  in  like 
manner : 


CwpyrighteJ  by  iiileiiialiouai  News  Service,  New  VorU 

HIRAM    W.    .JOHNSON. 


"It  would  be  an  absurd  error  to  call 
this  new  partj'  a  one-man  party.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
one-idea  [)arty.    It  has  its  accepted  leader. 

It  stands  primarily  as  a  revolt  against  the  fraud  and  bossism 
that  marked  tht^  proceedings  of  the  late  Republican  National 
Conv(>nti(m.  But  it  is  really  the  outgrowth  of  long-existing 
bad  conditions  in  American  party  j)olitics.  Its  dominant  im- 
pulse is  a  desire  to  secure  more  power  in  government  for  the 
masses  of  the  voters." 

Tho  the  Chicago  gathering  seemed  much  like  any  other 
political  convention,  the  newspapers  have  lu'en  quick  to  note 
points  of  (lifTerence.  Tlie  ('hief  of  these  were  a  certain  religious 
quality,  made  manifest  in  the  re|)eated  singing  of  such  hymns 
as  "The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  'Onward,  Cljnstiaii 
Soldier,"  and  the  presence  of  nuiny  women  delegates,  one  of 
whom,  Jane  Addams,  was  easily  the  most  consi)i('uous  figure 
present,  save,  of  course,  one.     Then  there  was  th»>  ai)i)arent 


Governor  of  California  and  Progressive 
nominee  for  Vice-President. 

"I  had  ratiier  go  down  to  defeat  with 
Theodor(>  Roosevelt  than  to  victory  witli 
anv  other  Presidential  candidate." 


imaniinity,  making  roll-calls  and  minority  reports  unnecessary, 
tho  this  feature  called  forth  from  the  hostile  press  certain  satiric 
references  to  an  "unbossed"  convention. 

The  Progressive  platform  declares  that  the  new  party  is 
"born  of  the  nation's  awakened  sense  of  justice."  and  that  its 
task  is  to  destroy  "the  invisible  government"  which  sits  en- 
throned behind  the  "osten.sil)le  governments."  and  "to  dissolve 
the  unholy  alliance  between  corrupt  business  and  corrupt 
politics."  Among  its  most  important  planks  are  those  calling 
for  the  various  de\ices  to  make  government  more  direct,  woman 

suffrage,  restriction  of  the  power  of  the 
courts,  the  bettering  of  labor  conditions, 
government  regulation  of  business,  an 
income  tax,  de\elopment  of  inland  water- 
ways, conservation  of  natural  resources, 
tlie  development  of  Alaska,  investment 
super\ision,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of 
living.  The  Aldrich  plan  is  denounced, 
and  the  issuing  of  currency  notes  tlu*ough 
private  agencies  is  condemned.  A  tariff 
commission  and  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff  are  called  for,  but  the  protective 
principle  is  upheld;  tariff  benefits,  says 
the  platform,  should  be  disclosed  primarily 
"in  the  pay  envelop  of  the  laborer." 

But  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  party 
platforms  as  perfunctory  utterances  and 
to  look  to  the  personal  statements  of  can- 
didates and  political  leaders  as  of  vastly 
more  importance.  And  in  this  case  his 
followers  and  his  foes  alike  look  upon  ]Mr. 
Roosevelt's  much  -  heralded  "key-note 
speech"  as  "the  real  platform  of  the 
Progressives."  The  Colonel's  20.000-word 
"Confession  of  Faith"  seems  to  his  con- 
sistent opponent,  the  New  Y'ork  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  "the  best,  the  ablest,  the 
most  persuasive  of  all  his  public  utter- 
ances." Many  conservative  papers  de- 
nounce it  as  socialistic  or  demagogic. 
But  to  his  followers  "it  proves  him  incou- 
testably  the  Lincoln  of  his  time."  "Con- 
ceding all  that  may  honestly  be  charged 
against  it,"  earnestly  declares  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Prog.),  "the  speech  is  the  only 
honest  program  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  whole  people  that  is  offered  by  any 
candidate  or  party." 

Much  of  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  at 
Chicago  he  has  said  before.  Perhaps  its 
greatest  significance  lies  in  his  statement 
that  the  aim  of  the  new  party  shall  be  "to 
use  the  Government  as  an  efficient  agency  for  the  practical  bet- 
terment of  social  and  economic  conditions  tlu'ougliout  the  land." 
If,  he  says,  "this  country  is  really  to  go  forward  along  the  path  of 
social  and  economic  justice,"  there  must  be  a  new  party  "sprung 
from  and  responsible  to  the  people  themselves,  and  sundennl  by  a 
gr(>at  gulf  from  both  of  the  old  party  organizations."  The 
"lirst  ("ssential"  in  his  program  is  "the  right  of  the  people  to 
rule,"  which  may  be  insured,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  wise 
use  of  the  iiiitiativ(>.  referendum  and  rcM-all.  i)riiiiaries,  and  dirwt 
election  of  Senators.  Since  "the  American  i)eople,  and  not  the 
courts,  are  to  determine  their  own  fundamental  policies."  there 
must  be  arrangements  for  a  review  of  judicial  decisions  of  a 
certain  class,  and  constitutional  amendment  should  be  made 
easier.     In  challenging  "tiie  attention  of  the  people  to  the  need 
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of  dealing  in   far-re^aching  fashion  with   our   human   resources, 
and  therefore  our  labor  power,"  Colonel  Roosevelt  says: 

"The  first  charge  on  the  industrial  statesmanship  of  the  day 
is  to  prevent  human  waste.  The  dead  weight  of  orphanage 
and  depleted  craftsmanship,  of  crippled  workers  and  w^orkers 
suffering  from  trade  diseases,  of  casual  labor,  of  insecure  old 
age,  and  of  household  depletion  due  to  industrial  conditions  are, 
like  our  depleted  soils,  our  gashed  mountain  sides  and  flooded 
river  bottoms,  so  many  strains  upon  the  national  structure, 
draining  the  reserve  strength  of  all  industries  and  showing 
beyond  all  perad venture  the  public  element  and  public  concern 
in  industrial  health.  .  .  .  The  most  pressing  and  immediate 
need  is  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  those  who  .  .  .  are  not  only 
in  need  themselves,  but,  because  of  their  need,  tend  to  jeopardize 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
better  off." 


r 

To  this  end,  according  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  Pro- 
gressives hold  that  all  employ- 
ers should  be  required  to  file 
"for  public  purposes  such  wage 
scales  and  other  data  as  the 
public  element  in  industry  de- 
mands"; that  minimum  w^age 
commissions  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  nation  and  in  each 
State;  that  all  efforts  should  be 
made  to  secure  a  "  li\ing  wage" 
and  reasonable  v.orking-hours 
for  labor;  that  the  emploj^ment 
of  women  and  children  be  prop- 
erly limited  and  regulated. 
"What  Germany  has  done  in 
the  wa3'  of  old-age  pensions 
or  insurance  should  be  studied 
by  us,  and  the  system  adapted 
to  our  uses,  with  w'hatever 
modifications  are  rendered 
necessary  by  our  different  ways 
of  life  and  habits  of  thought." 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  declaration 
for  woman  suffrage  reads  as 
follows : 

"Working  Avomen  have  the 
same  need  to  combine  for  pro- 
tection that  workingtnen  have; 
the  ballot  is  as  nefjessary  for 
one  class  as  for  the  other;  we 
do  not  believe  that  with  the 
two  sexes  there  is  identity  of 
funt^tion,  but  we  do  believe 
that  there  should  be  equality 
of  right,  and  therefore  we  favor 
woman  suffrage.  Surely  if 
women  could  vote,  they  would 
str«»ngthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring   to  deal 

in  efficient  fashion  with  evils  such  as  the  white  slave  traffic; 
evils  which  can  in  part  be  dealt  with  nationally,  but  which  in 
large  part  can  be  reached  only  by  determined  local  action,  such 
as  insisting  on  the  wide-spread  publication  of  the  names  of  the 
owners,  the  landlords,  of  houses  used  for  immoral  purposes." 

No  other  single  topic  engages  so  much  of  the  Colonel's  atten- 
tion as  that  of  business  and  the  control  of  trusts.  The  aim  of  the 
F*rogressives.  we  are  told,  "is  to  control  business,  not  to  strangle 
it — and,  above  all.  not  to  continue  a  policy  of  make-believe 
strangle  toward  Viig  concerns  that  do  evil,  and  constant  menace 
toward  both  big  and  little  concerns  that  do  well.  .  .  .  Wherever 
\  it  is  practicable  we  propose  to  preserve  competition ;  but  where, 
under  modern  conditions,  competition  has  been  eliminated  and 
can  not  be  successfullv  restored,   then  the  Government  must 


step  in  and  itself  supply  the  needed  control  on  behalf  of  the 

people  as  a  whole."    Mr.  Roosevelt  states  his  remedj-  thus: 

• 

"What  is  needed  is  the  application  lo  all  industrial  conceni.s^ 
and  all  cooperating  interests  engaged  in  interstate  ('()mm«^rce 
in  which  there  is  either  monopoly  or  control  of  the  market  of 
the  principles  on  which  we  have  gone  in  regulating  transporta- 
tion concerns  engaged  in  such  commerce.  The  Anti-Trust  Law 
-should  be  kept  on  the  statute-books  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
make  it  genuinely  and  thoroughly  effective  against  every  big 
concern  tending  to  monopoly  or  guilty  of  anti-social  pnwdises. 
"At  the  same  time,  a  national  industrial  commission  should 
be  created  which  should  have  comph>te  power  to  regulat*^  and 
control  all  the  great  industrial  concerns  engaged  in  interstate 
business — which  practically  means  all  of  them  in  this  country. 

This  commission  should  exer- 
cise ov(T  these;  industrial  con- 
cerns like  powers  to  those  ex- 
ercised over  the  railways  by 
the  Interstate  C^ommerce  Com- 
mission, and  over  the  national 
banks  by  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  and  additional  pow- 
ers if  found  necessary.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mission would  enable  us  to 
punish  the  individual  rather 
than  merely  th<'  corporation, 
just  as  we  now  do  with  banks, 
where  the  aim  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  is  not  to  close  the  bank, 
but  to  bring  to  justice  person- 
ally any  bank  official  who  has 

gone  wrong 

"The  regulation  should  be 
primarily  under  the  adminis- 
trative; branch  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment,  and  not  by  lawsuit." 


NOMINATED    FOR    A    THIRD    TERM. 

"  I  have  been  President,  I  have  seen  and  known  much  of  life;  and  I 
hold  It  by  far  the  greatest  honor  and  the  greatest  opportunity  that  lias 
ever  come  to  me  to  be  called  by  you  to  the  leadership  for  the  time 
being  of  this  great  movement  in  the  interests  of  the  American  people." 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  on 
the  tariff  and  currency  reform 
has  been  stated  in  brief  in  the 
summary  of  the  Progressive 
platform.  He  believes  that  the 
nation  should  undertake  the 
complete  development  and  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
As  for  our  navy,  it  ".should 
be  steadily  built  up;  and  the 
process  of  upbuilding  must 
not  be  stopped  until — and  not 
before — it  proves  possible  to 
secure  by  international  agree- 
ment a  general  reduction  of 
armaments." 

In  concluding  his  "confes- 
sion of  faith,"  (Colonel  Roo.se- 
velt  reasserts  his  belief  "in  a 
larger  use  of  the  government- 
al power  to  help  remedy  in- 
dustrial wTongs,  bef^ause  it  has 
been  borne  in  on  me  by  actual  experience  that  without  the 
exercise  of  such  power  many  of  the  wrongs  will  go  unremedied." 
He  has  hopes  of  winning  the  fight,  and  "if  we  can  wake  the 
people  to  what  the  fight  really  means  we  shall  win."  The  cause, 
he  says,  "is  based  on  the  eternal  principles  of  right wusness; 
and  even  tho  we  who  now  lead  may  for  the  time  fail,  in  the  end 
the  cause  itself  shall  triumph."  And  he  clo.ses  with  his  now 
familiar  battle-cry: 

"We  stand  at  Armageddon,  and  we  battle  for  the  Lord!" 

To  the  enthusiastic  Progressive  papers  this  speech  merely 
shows  once  more,  to  quote  the  Cleveland  Lender's  editorial  on 
the  morning  after  its  delivery, 

"that  the  special  gift  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  to  make  the  high 
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aspirations  of  bis  eountryinen  a  practical, 
immediate,  organized  force  w  orking  toward 
definite  ends.  He  puts  tiie  longings  of  mul- 
titudes into  words  that  they  do  not  forget. 
He  directs  their  energies  to  practical  reforms. 
Ho  banishes  their  doubts  and  fears  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality  and  the  vital 
power  of  his  courage." 

But  the  Democratic  and  Republican  press 
and  those  inrlependent  journals  Avhich  are 
lining  up  behind  either  Taft  or  Wilson,  either 
scoff  at  the  "confession  of  faith"  as  contain- 
ing nothing  new,  or  denounce  it  as  Social- 
istic. The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
indeed,  is  an  exception.  It  finds  that  with 
which  it  agrees  in  principle  and  "would  not 
find  it  difficult  to  support  for  the  Presidency 
the  writer  of  this  Chicago  address,  provided 
the  WTiter  had  been  somebody  besides 
Theodore  Roosevelt."  To  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  the  speech  seems  "the  most  ex- 
traordinary example  of  successful  effront- 
ery" and  appe>al  to  hysteria  "of  modern 
times,"  and  consists  "of  the  forcible  state- 
ment of  the  most  obvious  truisms,  and  the 
vociferation  of  methods  of  remedy  of  the 
vaguest  and  most  superficial  character,  offer- 
ing no  single  suggestion  with  the  slightest 
possible  grain  of  fruitful  seed."  Many  con- 
servative papers,  including  the  New  York 
Times — which  takes  pains  to  avow  its  belief 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sincerity — and  New  York 

Sun  (Ind.).  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  Herald  (Ind.),  and  Baltimore 
American  (Rep.),  consider,  to  use  The  Sun's  phrase,  that  "the 
sum,  tendency,  and  purpose  of  his  proposals  is  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  the  American  polity  as  it  is  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  creation  of  a  monstrous  socialist  despotic  state, 
a  state  whose  supreme  law  is  the  fitful  occasional  plebiscite." 

But  not  all  the  P*rogressive  oratory  at  Chicago  came  from 
its  leader.  There  was  the  eloquent  opening  speech  of  ex-Senator 
Beveridge,  temporary  and  permanent  chairman,  and  the  various 
nominating  speeches,  which  took  the  form  of  eulogy  of  either 


SHE  SECONDED  COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  S 
NOMINATION. 


The  alleKianre  of  Miss  .lane  Ad- 
dams  is  generally  regarded  as  greatl.v 
strengthening  the  Progressive  party, 
not  only  witli  the  women  voters,  but 
with  all  workers  for  social  reform. 


Colonel  Roosevelt  or  Governor  Johnson,  or 
l)oth.  Most  noteworthy  of  these,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  manj'  nenvspaper  correspondents,  and 
a  speech  "likely  to  live  long,"  in  that  of  the 
New  York  Globe  (Ind.Rep.),  wastheonemade 
by  IMiss  Jane  Addaras  in  seconding  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  nomination.     She  said  in  part: 

"A  great  party  has  pledged  itself  to  the 
protection  of  children,  to  the  care  of  the  aged, 
to  the  relief  of  o\erworked  girls,  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  burdened  men.  Committed  to 
these  humane  undertakings,  it  is  ine\itable 
that  such  a  party  should  appeal  to  women, 
should  seek  to  draw  upon  the  great  reservoir 
of  their  moral  energy,  so  long  vmdesired  and 
unutilized  in  practical  politics — one  is  thecor- 
ollary  of  the  other;  a  program  of  human  wel- 
fare, the  necessity  for  women's  participation. 

"I  second  the  nomination  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  because  he  is  one  of  the  few  men 
in  our  public  life  who  has  been  responsive  to 
the  social  appeal,  and  who  has  caught  the 
significance  of  the  modern  movement.  Be- 
cause of  that,  because  the  program  will  re- 
quire a  leader  of  invincible  courage,  of  open 
mind,  of  democratic  sympathies,  one  endowed 
with  power  to  interpret  the  common  man  and 
to  identif.y  himself  with  the  common  lot,  I 
heartily  second  the  nomination." 


The  negro  question  obtruded  itself  into 
the  Progressive  councils  and  resulted  in  the 
ruling  out  of  the  convention  of  a  number  of 

contesting  colored  delegates  from  the  South. 

The  Colonel's  idea  was  to  refrain  from 
"  forcing  a  negro  party  on  the  South,"  and  to  avoid  the  troubles 
which  its  Southern  colored  representation  have  made  for  the 
Republican  party.  His  enemies  assert  that  he  has  been  simply 
turning  down  the  negro  in  order  to  further  his  hopes  of  "breaking 
the  solid  South."  Yet  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  sees  much 
to  justify  the  Colonel's  action,  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.) 
declares : 

"Some  Northern  man  of  national  reputation  had  to  tackle  this 
problem  courageously  and  from  the  view-point  of  the  South,  and  it 
is  infinitelv  to  his  credit  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  done  so." 


^EW®W» 


AT   LAST  ' 

-Westerman  in  the  Coliimlms  Ohio  ,'^lalr  Journal. 


Mere  comes  I  he  bride 
Here  comes  t  he  groom        -" 

— Donahey  in  I  lie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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WHAT  WILSON   WOULD  DO 


"A" 


FTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE,  a  still  small  -oice," 
begins  one  earnest  supporter  of  Governor  Wilson's 
candidacy,  voicing  the  ine^^table  comparison  be- 
tween the  Roosevelt  "Confession  of  Faith"  and  the  Wilson 
speech  of  acceptance,  delivered  only  two  days  later.  Another 
editor,  who  views  both  candidates  with  a  friendly  eye,  points 
out  that  where  the  Colonel  offers  to  solve  problems,  the  Governor 
lays  down  principles.  But  taking  the  Wilson  speech  by  itself, 
we  find  the  press  almost  universally  remarking  upon  its  quiet- 
ness, its  moderation,  its 
caution,  its  scholarly 
tone,  and  its  literary 
flavor.  But  with  all  this, 
it  wins  Mr.  Bryan's  com- 
mendation as  a  progress- 
ive utterance,  and  de- 
lights the  Democratic 
leaders  and  editors.  But 
Republicans  see  only 
weakness  in  its  modera- 
tion, temporizing  in  its 
caution,  and  tho  they 
admit  that  it  is  well  \\Tit- 
ten,  they  discern  in  the 
speech  an  academic  fla- 
vor that  robs  it  of 
effectiveness. 

Governor  Wilson 
neither  repudiates  the 
Democratic  platform,  ob- 
serves the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.),  "nor  does 
he  squarely-  take  his 
stand  upon,  but  moves 
over  it,  so  to  speak,  witli 
cautious    feline    tread." 

He  "accomplishes  a  gentlemanly  straddle."  avers  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union  (Rep.).  Its  "utter  absence  of  argument  to 
sustain  the  contention  that  the  people  should  entrust  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  the  management  of  their  affairs"  is  the  thing 
most  evident  to  the  Albanj-  Journal  (Rep.).  And  tho  the 
Republican  Boston  Transcript  approves  of  such  a  gentlemanly 
"example  of  campaign  amenities,"  it  wonders  at  a  speech 
whose  "key-note  is  the  gentle,  polite,  and  delicate."  and  which 
"reads  like  a  schoolmaster's  talk  to  pupils  or  fellow-teachers," 
and  it  asks  whether  any  one  supposes  "that  Temble  Teddy 
is  going  into  such  a  wrist-slapping  contest  as  this."  The 
New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  goes  a  step  further,  for  it  sees  the 
Democratic  candidate  "climbing  a  tree  to  get  awaj'  from  the 
issues."  It  can  not  even  take  the  speech  seriously,  so  it  informs 
its  readers,  and  proceeds: 

"Nobody  could  take  seriously  Professor  Wilson's  several 
thousand  words  promising  nothing  and  intended  to  promise 
nothing.  The  most  infatuated  friend  he  ever  had,  the  most 
prayerful  wisher  for  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  usefulness,  could  not  possibly  take  that  address  seriously. 
But  we  hasten  at  the  start  to  pay  to  it  a  genuine  tribute — • 
the  only  tribute  that  could  be  honestly  paid  to  it :  It  is  that 
it  is  a  masteri)iece  of  timid  evasion  of  every  issue  now  before 
the  voters  of  this  country — pathetically  humorous 'ducking.'  .  .  . 

"Colonel  Roosevelt,  with  the  hardihood  of  a  man  who  would 
do  everything  without  telling  how  anything  could  be  done, 
has  named  his  boast  'My  Confession  of  Faith.'  Mr.  Wilson, 
who,  up  in  the  tree-top,  doesn't  Avish  to  do  anything  but  'play 
safe,'  could  faithfully  have  labeled  his  screed  'Mj^  Confession 
of  Fear.'  " 

But  to  the  Democratic  press  and  those  other  papers  which 
are  found  supporting  the  Democratic  ticket  this  year  the  Gover- 


nor's speech  is  apparently  just  what  they  have  long  been  hoping 
for.  Its  "statesmanlike  quality"  appeals  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.).  It 
falls  upon  ears  dimmed  with  the  political  noise  of  recent  weeks, 
"with  the  effect  of  a  balm  and  a  benison,"  according  to  the 
independent  Washington  Star.  The  New  York  Commercial, 
not  a  Wilson  supporter,  marks  the  "statesmanlike  calm  "  of 
what  is,  in  many  respects,  a  radical  utterance.  The  Springfield 
Republican,  an  influential  independent  journal  which  has  ranged 
itself  under  the  Wilson  banner,  finds  the  writer  of  this  speech  of 
acceptance  fully  ali\  e  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  time.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  Gov- 
ernor discusses  principles 
rather  than  specific  pro- 
posals, it  welcomes  his 
evident  desire  to  solve 
the  problems  before  us 
by  individualism  rather 
than  socialism.  Some 
will  describe  Governor 
Wilson's  speech  as  "in- 
tensel3'  radical,  others 
will  think  it  unduly  con- 
servative." This  the 
New  York  Evening  Post 
admits,  but  it  goes  on  to 
explain  and  commend: 


(iOVERNOR   WILSON   ACCEPTIXCi    THE   NOMINATION. 

Among  those  on  the  veranda  at  Sea  Girt  listening  to  the  speech  of  acceptance  is 
Governor  Marshall — seated  just  behind  the  balustrade,  on  the  reader's  right. 


"In  a  word.  Governor 
Wilson  shows  that  he 
has  very  definite  views 
of  popular  unrest  and 
complaint  and  their 
causes,  and  very  (ilear 
convictions  of  his  own 
as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  that  he  is, 
withal,  a  man  who  looks 
before  and  after,  and 
does  not  propose  to  al:»- 
dicate  his  reason  even  in  the  heat  of  political  combat. 

"F'or  nothing  else  is  Governor  Wilson's  speech  more  notalile 
than  for  its  sure  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  time.  He  sees  clearly 
that  what  the  people  are  seeking  is  nothing  partizan.  .  .  .  He 
offers  himself,  in  unaffected  simplicity,  as  a  servant  of  the  people 
in  helping  them  to  recover  what,  in  their  government  and  in 
their  lives,  they  feel  has  been  filched  away  from  them.  That, 
in  a  word,  is  the  burden  of  his  speech  of  acceptance." 

Even  more  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
speech  of  acceptance  is  given  by  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
which  calls  it  "the  ablest,  clearest,  sanest  statement  of  high 
public  purpose  this  country  has  known  in  a  generation." 

The  former  j)resident  of  Princeton  University  finds  himself 
called  upon  formally  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  at  no  ordinary  time.     As  he  says — 

"The  nation  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  neglected  ideals  and 
neglected  duties;  to  a  consciousness  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  find  life  very  hard  to  sustain,  that  her  young  men  find 
opportunity  embarrassed,  and  that  her  older  men  find  business 
difficult  to  renew  and  maintain  because  of  circumstances  of 
privilege  and  private  advantage  which  have  interlaced  their 
subtle  threads  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  framework 
of  our  present  law.  She  has  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that 
she  has  lost  certain  cherished  liberties  and  wasted  priceless 
resources  Avhich  she  had  solemnly  undertaken  to  hold  in  trust 
for  posterity  and  for  all  mankind;  and  to  the  conviction  that 
she  stands  confronted  with  an  occasion  for  constructive  states- 
manship such  as  has  not  arisen  since  the  great  days  in  which  her 
Government  was  set  up." 

"What  is  there  to  do?"  he  asks.  And  in  reply  he  points  out 
"two  great  things":  "to  set  up  the  rule  of  justice  and  right" 
in  matters  that  concern  the  present,  such  as  the  tariff,  trust 
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regulation,  currenoy,  and  lal)or  laws;  and  to  protect  our  people 
and  our  resources,  now  and  in  the  future,  by  proper  adjustment 
of  questions  of  conservation,  development,  and  trade,  both 
domestic  and  with  other  nations.  Yet  while  pri\ate  interests 
have  had  too  much  to  do  ■with  governing  us,  and  we  must  "effect 
a  great  readjustment  and  get  the  forces  of  the  whol<>  people 
(mce  more  into  play,"  nevertheless  "we  need  no  revolution, 
we  need  no  e.xcited  change,  we  need  only  a  new  point  of  ^dew 
and  a  new  method  and  spirit  of  counsel." 

Republican  tariff  methods  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  are 
roundly  denounced  by  the  Democratic  candidate.  Excessively 
high  and  unfair  duties  have,  he  is  convinced,  "fostered  si)ccial 
privilege"  and  have  been  partially  responsible  for  the  liigh  cost* 
of  living.  Yet  the  immediate  downward  revi.sion  he  advocates 
should  be  so  brought  as  not  to 
disturb  bu.siness  too  suddenly  or 
too  radically.  "It  should  begin 
with  the  schedules  which  have 
been  most  obviouslj^  used  to  kill 
competition  and   raise   prices." 

In  so  far  as  the  high  cost  of 
living  has  been  "arranged  by 
private  understanding,"  it  can 
be  checked  by  proper  regulation 
of  trusts  and  monopolies.  The 
Governor  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  trust  problem, 
and  we  quote  him  here  in  part: 

"Big  Inisiness  is  not  dangerous 
because  it  is  big,  but  because 
its  bigness  is  an  unwholesome  in- 
flation created  ])y  privileges  and 
exemptions  which  it  ought  not 
to  enjoy.  While  competition 
can  not  be  created  by  statu- 
tory enact  rient,  it  can  in  large 
measure  be  revived  by  changing 
the  laws  and  forbidding  the 
pra<'tises  that  killed  it,  and  by 
enacting  laws  that  will  give  it 
heart  and  occasion  again."  .... 

"It  will  be  neces.sary  to  sup- 
plement the  present  law  Avith  such  laws,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, as  will  effectually  punish  and  prevent  those  methods, 
adding  such  other  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  suitable 
and  ad(>quate  judicial  i)rocesses,  whether  ci\il  or  criminal,  to  dis- 
close them  and  follow  them  to  final  verdict  and  judgment.  They 
must  be  specifically  and  directly  met  by  law  as  they  develop." 

A  still  greater  problem,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  is  offered 
by  those  confederacies  of  banks,  railways,  and  otluT  companies 
who.se  "very  existence  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  'Money 
Trust,'  a  concentration  of  the  control  of  credit,  which  may 
at  any  time  become  infinitely  dangerous  to  free  enterprises." 
Legislation  in  behalf  of  labor  is  called  for,  and  a  plan  for  currency 
reform,  which  will  meet  the  nHjuirements  of  merchants  and 
f.irii.ers  as  well  as  of  bankers.  Tho  on  this  last  subject  the 
candidate  is  candid  enough  to  confess  that  he  does  not  know 
enough  about  it  "to  be  dogmatic  about  it."  Other  subjects 
touched  upon  by  Governor  Wilson  are  conservation,  regulation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  merchant  marine,  which  would  be 
helped  by  taking  down  the  tariff  "dam."     He  says  in  conclusion: 

"It  is  not  a  parti/.an  fight  we  are  entering  u|)on.  ...  A 
Presidential  campaign  may  easily-  d(>generat(>  into  a  mere  personal 
contest  and  so  lose  its  real  dignity  and  significance.  There  is 
no  indispensal)le  num.  The  (lovernnient  will  not  collapse  and 
go  to  |)icces  if  any  on«'  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  seeking  to 
be  entrusted  with  its  guidance  should  be  left  at  home 

"I  know  the  temper  of  the  great  conv(>ntion  which  nominatcnl 
me;  I  know  the  temper  of  the  country  that  lay  back  of  that 
convention  and  spoke  through  it.  I  heed  with  de(>p  thankful- 
ness the  message  you  bring  me  from  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  su';- 
routided  l)y  men  who.se  principles  and  ambitions  are  those  of 
tnie  servants  of  the  people.      1  tiiank  (lod,  and  tak(>  courage." 


T! 


(30  ON',M0Nf?Oe. 
ROAR  FOR  The 


THE  "NEW   MONROEISM" 

HE  LODGE  Magdalena  Bay  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  was  described  in  some  of  the  first  dispatches  from 
Washington  as  a  "new  Monroe  Doctrine,''  in  which  the 
Senate  warns  foreign  corporations,  as  well  as  the  already-warned 
foreign  Powers,  from  acquiring  land  or  harbors  on  the  American 
continents  which  might  lend  themselves  to  foreign  naval  or 
military  i)urposes.  In  their  comment  upon  the  resolution, 
however,  our  editors  hold  opinions  ranging  from  an  estimation 
of  the  idea  as  a  broader  and  more  important  document  than 
Morroe's  to  the  -sdew  that  it  is  of  no  con.sequence  at  all.  A 
doctrine  "more  extensive  and  illuminative"  than  IVIonroe's  is 
the  characterization  of  the  New  York  American  (Dem.);   while 

the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  speaks  of  it  scornfully  as 
"merely  a  Senate  resolution." 
To  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind. 
Rep.)  it  is  the  former  doctrine 
"strengthened."  The  New  York 
Evening  Suit  (Ind.)  sees  it  as  the 
old  principle  unchanged  but  re- 
stated. Other  editors  describe 
it  as  Monroe's  idea  "elabora- 
ted" or  "amended"  or  "reaf- 
firmed." Among  those  who 
concede  importance  to  the  reso- 
lution or  who  continue  the  de- 
bate for  the  sake  of  argument 
the  perplexities  of  the  situation, 
only  appear  to  multiply.  One 
editor  sees  the  Senate's  attitude 
as  a  plot  against  commerce;  an- 
other sees  behind  it  a  conspiracy 
of  captains  of  industry  against 
the  people.  Talk  of  the  neces- 
sity of  l)uilding  more  battleships 
as  a  consequence  of  the  decla- 
ration starts  another  lively  en- 
counter; and  there  is  some  mention  of  the  meaning  "new 
Monroeism"  may  have  in  Panama  Canal  disputes. 

By  a  vote  of  .ll  to  4,  after  three  hours  of  debate  in  execu- 
tive session,  the  Senate  adopted  the  Lodge  resolution  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

"  Resolvefl,  That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  on  the  Ameri- 
can continents  is  so  situated  that  the  occupation  thereof  for 
naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the  communications 
or  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  not  see  without  grave  concern  the  possession 
of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corporation  or  association 
which  has  such  a  relation  to  another  government  not  American 
as  to  give  that  government  practical  power  of  control  for  national 
purposes." 

S  niator  Lodge,  in  reporting  the  resolution,  said  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  found  no  evidence  that  Japan 
or  any  other  country  was  involved  in  tho  Magdalena  Bay 
incident — the  attempted  purchase  of  4.()(K),()00  acres  of  Lower 
California  land  by  a  Jai)anese  syndicate.  On  the  nature  of  his 
resolution  Senator  Lodge  is  quot(>d: 


J 


STARTING    SOMETHIN(i    FOR    EFFECT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dixpulch 


"It    rests   on    a 
Monroe  Doctrine. 


much    l)roa(ler   and    older   ground    than    the 
This  Resolution  rests  on  the  generally  accepted 

principle  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  protect  its  own  safety; 

and    if    it    feels  that    the    possession    of    any    given    harbor   or 

l)lace  is   prejudicial  to   its  safety,   it    is   its   duty   and    right    to 

intervene." 


Of  th(>  papers  that 
resolution  at  one  blow 
the   most   forceful.      It 


try  to  demolish  the  reputation  of  the 
the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  is  perhaps 
accuses  Senator   Lodge  of   Ixnng  aware 
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r,.|ivrijrhv.'i)  l.v  ttii-  New  Y..il>  Tiiii.'s  On. 

THE    SQUEAI.EK. 


— Mayor  in  the  New  York  Times. 


"GUESS    WHO'S    here!" 

— Barnett  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune. 


STRANGE    SIGHTS    IN    NEW    YORK. 


that  "his  grandiose  'improvement'  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine" 
is  an  ineffectual  thunderbolt: 

"Lodge  took  pains  not  to  make  it  a  joint  resolution,  requiring 
concurrence  by  the  House  and  the  signature  of  the  President. 
The  latter  would  have  the  force,  if  not  of  law,  at  least  of  a 
declaration  of  policy  by  Congress  and  the  Executive,  but  what 
does  a  Senate  resolution  amount  to?" 

In  flat  denial  to  this  argument  that  the  resolution  will  not 
have  the  slightest  effect,  the  Washington  Post  (Rep.)  says: 

"Out-of-town  newspapers  which  would  belittle  the  importance 
of  the  Senate's  action  on  the  naval  base  question  by  saying 
that  the  Lodge  resolution  is  empty  thunder  unless  favorably 
acted  on  by  the  House,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
the  veto  power  in  the  case  of  treaties.  And  also  that  it  has  the 
power,  by  amendment  or  resolution,  to  shape  our  foreign  policy 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  State  Department,  without  con- 
currence on  the  part  of  the  House.  It  would  be  futile  then  for 
the  State  Department  or  the  House  to  go  contrary  to  the  exprest 
will  of  the  Senate  as  registered  in  the  adoption  of  the  Lodge 
resolution." 

A  few  of  the  editors  are  most  interested  in  asking  if  the  Senate, 
in  this  waj',  can  take  upon  itself  to  establish  governmental 
policj'.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  follows  a  query  of 
this  sort  by  remarking  that  so  much  mystery  enveloped  the 
secret  session  "that  we  have  been  disposed  to  assume  that  the 
Senate  knew  things  that  the  public  did  not  know,  things  which 
mi'i^ht  justify  the  passage  of  the  resolution."    It  then  inquires: 

"But  could  the  Senate  possibly  know  more  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Pn^sident?  Neither  the  Secretary  of  State 
nor  the  President  has  indorsed  the  resolution.     Why  not? 

"Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Lodge  has  attempted  to  take  under 
his  personal  direction  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  the  views  of  the  official  head  of  the  United  States 
Ciovernment  and  his  chief  diplomatic  adviser?" 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  thinks  the  cynical  might  judge  that 
it  is  not  a  case  of  dictation  bj^  Senator  Lodge  so  much  as  a 
courtesy  of  the  Senate  to  him  from  embarrassment.  The  Sun 
calls  the  resolution  "as  purelv  'academic'  as  a  discussion  on 
the  site  of  Atlantis." 

Unanimity  is  not  to  be  discovered  either  among  the  defenders 
of  the  resolution  or  its  opponents.  While  many  of  the  approving 
editors  see  it  as  a  spirited  defiance  to  foreign  Powers,  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  this    "new  Monroeism"  is  with  us 


more  than  a  century  old,  and  in  the  policy  of  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  probably  as  old  as  organized  government 
itself.     From  this  point  it  argues: 

"So  that  those  who  affect  to  exclaim  against  it  as  an  excres- 
cence of  latter-day  mihtarism  and  bumptiousness  are  really 
finding  fault  with  one  of  the  longest-established  principles  of 
national  right.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  with  success  that 
the  security  of  our  communications  is  less  important  to  us  now 
than  in  Jefferson's  time,  or  that  guardianship  of  our  lines  of 
connection  with  the  Panama  Canal  is  less  essential  than  was 
the  maintenance  of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi.  Action  looking 
to  the  protection  of  those  lines  from  possible  interference  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  the  prudent  upholding  of  one  of  our  oldest, 
least  aggressive,  and  most  beneficent  policies,  and  that  it  has 
been  promptly  taken  by  the  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  is  cause  for  hearty  gratification." 

Not  even  all  of  the  boosters  of  battleships  stand  together. 
The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  sees  the  "new  Monroe 
Doctrines"  as  inventions  to  create  a  necessity  for  "wasteful 
naval  construction,"  comments  with  glee: 

"When  jingoism  becomes  so  rank  that  even  a  jingo  revolts 
it  must  be  bad  indeed.  Our  neighbor,  The  Sun,  is  heart  and  soul 
for  battleships,  but  it  has  no  stomach  for  the  'new  Monroe 
Doctrine'  which  before  long  may  need  in  its  defense  more 
battleships  than  we  ever  have  counted  upon." 

A  number  of  editors  are  declaring  that  to  strengthen  the 
affirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  hope  of  enforcing  it 
more  battleships  will  be  required.  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.) 
says  in  epigram,  "Words  without  ships  are  dead."  And  the 
Philadelphia  Pre.s«  (Rep.)  puts  it:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  battleships  stand  or  fall  together."  The  Houston  Post 
(Dem.)  sees  that  "complications  are  sure  to  arise"  with  other 
Powers  because  of  future  disputes  about  Panama  Canal  advan- 
tages, and  thinks  great  defensive  power  will  be  required  on 
that  account.  The  view  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  is  that 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  battleships  if  we  care  to  pre- 
serve the  neutrality  of  the  canal  and  make  the  Lodge  doctrine 
more  than  brag  and  bluster. 

From  a  different  angle  the  New  York  Call  (Soe.)  views  the 
interests  of  commerce  that  might  be  concerned,  and  considers  the 
Lodge  resolution  as  a  recognition  that  capitalist  corporations 
are  practically  synonymous  with  the  government  to  which 
they  belong. 
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ANOTHER  JUDGE  UNDER  FIRE 

FOLLOWING  threatened  impeachment  proceedings 
against  Judge  Emory  H.  Speer  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  southern  Georgia,  the  press  are  asking 
again  whether  the  recall  is  superfluous  when  impeachment  is 
available.  This  is  the  fourth  Federal  judge  attacked  "vvithin 
recent  months — a  list  including  Judge  Hanford,  Judge  Arch- 
bald,  and  Judge  Daniel  Thew  Wright  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"Uneasy  sits  the  form  that  wears  ermine,"  observes  the  Cleve- 
land Leader.  In  the  Speer  case  there  are  al  o  references  to  the 
law's  dela3-,  for  the  complainant.  Colonel  W.  A.  Huff,  formerly 
Mayor  of  Macon,  Georgia,  asserts  that  his  estate  has  been 
tied  up  in  litigation  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  for  thirteen 
years  without  just  cause.  The  letter  which  contains  the  threat 
of  impeachment  describes  Judge  Speer  as  "a  petticoat  pensioner, 
a  venal  and  corrupt  judge,  as  vicious  as  he  is  vain,  as  splenetic 
as  he  is  spectacular,  and  as  crooked  as  he  is  cruel  and  churlish." 
To  which  the  Judge  replies: 

"All  I  have  done  to  bring  upon  myself  these  terrific  animad- 
versions is  that  I  have  insisted  from  time  to  time,  whenever 
I  could,  that  Mr.  Huff  should  pay  to  his  creditors  their  honest 
debts.  That  every  honest  judge  must  do  in  similar  eases  unless 
he  falsifies  his  oath  of  office." 

That  the  complainant's  funds  should  have  drawn  no  interest 
in  a  bank  in  which  the  Judge's  brother-in-law  is  vice-president 
is  explained  from  the  bench  as  a  matter  of  custom.  Judge  Speer 
denied  in  his  courtroom  in  detail—eloquently  and  with  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks,  some  of  the  dispatches  say — all  of  the 
charges  Huff  makes  of  judicial  misconduct,  and  ended  hx 
recommending  that  another  judge  try  Huff's  case  to  insure 
impartiality.  Meanwhile  the  Judge  has  gone  to  Nova  Scotia 
on  a  hunting  trip,  and  Colonel  Huff  is  under  $1,000  bond  to 
appear  in  November  and  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of 
court.     He  refuses  to  retract  any  of  his  statements. 

The  view  of  the  press  is  that  judges  would  do  well  to  think 
twice  before  ordering  arrests  for  contempt  in  these  days  when 
impeachment  and  recall  are  in  the  air.  The  New  York  World 
points  in  warning: 

"It  was  one  man's  grievance  that  sent  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Seattle  to  investigate  Judge 
Hanford,  who  has  since  resigned.  It  was  one  man's  complaint 
of  injustice  that  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Judge 
Ar('lil)al(l  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  since  been  impeached." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  remarks  upon  "the  lively  game  of  im- 
peaching the  judges,"  and  thinks  the  growing  popularity  of 
these  proceedings  is  due  to  the  "success  of  those  brought  against 
Judge  Hanford."  In  this  connection  it  relates  some  important 
history  of  the  process  of  impeachment — that  in  Jefferson's  day 
it  was  argued  that  the  theory  of  impeachment  was  that  it  was 
not  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  only  a  process  of  removal: 

"If  an  a<-cused  judge  was  proved  to  be  'an  instrument  of 
opposition  to  the  course  of  the  (Jovernmenf  that  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  .V  decision  from  a  judge  declaring  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional  was  enough,  according  to  these 
authorities.  Impeachment  must  be  considered  'a  means  of 
k«'ei)iiig  the  courts  in  reasonable  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
nation. ' 

"Congress,  however,  dex'lined  to  sanction  such  a  theory, 
and  the  actions  of  th(>  Senate  in  casos  liroughl  In'fore  it  showed 
that  they  wen^  willing  to  remove  judges  from  ottice  for  mis- 
conduct and  corruption,  but  not  because  of  opinions  honestly 
held  and  courageou.sly  voiced.  That  would  seem  to  l)e  a  good 
rule  to  follow  to-day." 

The  Cleveland  I'luin  Dealer  sees  increasing  tendency  now- 
adays to  make  Federal  judges  responsible  to  Congress  and 
subject  to  impeachment,  and  thinks  that  with  this  there  should 
be  a  lessening  of  the  "clamor"  for  judicial  recall.     "The  Con- 


stitution," it  says,  "offers  a  remedy  that  has  never  been  ade- 
quately tried." 

A  feature  of  the  Speer  case  that  seems  of  special  interest  to 
the  Pittsburg  Sun  is  the  question  whether  a  protest  against 
delay  shows  contempt  of  court.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sees 
"many  complications"  which  would  ensue  "if  judges  were 
impeached  for  all  the  delays  of  the  law.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  it  would  not  be  fair,  either." 


GOVERNOR   BLEASE    IN    DENIAL 

A  REPLY  from  Governor  Cole  L.  Blease,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  his  hostile  critics  has  brought  the  Governor  and  his 
^  troubled  State  into  notice  again  without  making  any 
apparent  effect  upon  the  alinement  of  combatants.  His  state- 
ment covers  every  one  of  the  charges  of  graft  brought  against 
the  executive,  replies  to  them  collectively  and  one  by  one,  and 
introduces  a  number  of  affidavits.  He  charges  the  legislature's 
investigating  committee  with  exceeding  its  powers  when  it 
asks  him  questions  about  anj^thing  but  the  South  Carolina 
Dispensary  System,  and  says  he  is  answering  the  "slanders" 
to  defend  his  own  honor  and  his  State's  and  lay  bare  a  con- 
spiracy. He  presents  affidavits  from  a  dozen  persons  to  prove 
himself  not  concerned  in  liquor  transactions  or  other  grafting. 
A  newspaper  combination  is  plotting  against  him,  he  relates, 
and  even  yet  is  trying  to  make  the  public  believe  in  the  allega- 
tions of  William  J.  Burns.  In  the  Governor's  opinion,  the  detec- 
tive and  his  associates  are  "a  set  of  men  who  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  the  dishonorable  task  of  blackguarding  the  good 
reputation  of  some  honest  man  or  woman,  and  blackmailing 
even  their  own  employers,"  All  of  the  allegations  of  ha\ing 
received  monej'  for  pardoning  convicts  are  emphatically  denied. 
T.  B.  Felder,  attorney  for  the  investigating  committee,  is 
accused  of  lying  concerning  Blease's  1910  campaign  funds, 
alleged  to  have  been  swelled  by  money  from  "blind  tigers"  in 
Charleston;  and  the  Governor  declai'es  that  this  talk  about 
liquor  graft  originated  "with  IMayor  Grace,  because  Blease  had 
refused  to  allow  the  Mayor  to  control  the  city's  constabulary. 
Including  copies  of  affidavits,  the  statement  makes  nearly  sixty 
typewritten  pages. 

The  statement  explains  the  "insinuations"  in  newspapers  and 
the  reports  of  the  investigating  committee  as  campaign  acti\dties: 

"Of  course  you  know,  as  I  know,  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
continuous  making  of  these  announcements,  and  for  the  reason 
of  the  Felder  committee  to  continue  its  sessions.  They  desire 
to  keep  my  friends  defending  me,  to  keep  me  defending  myself, 
while  the  issues  of  this  cami)aign  are  being  clouded." 

The  Yorkville  (S.  C.)  Enquirer  (Ind.).  which  describes  Felder 
as  a  fraud,  but  has  more  confidence  in  William  J.  Burns,  describes 
the  statement  this  way: 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Governor's  reply  is  a  strong  paper. 
It  covers  the  ground  fully.  On  most  of  the  points  touched  the 
refutation  is  complete,  while  in  all  other  cases  it  is  at  least 
as  conclusive  as  the  origituil  charge  or  implication." 

A  majority  of  journals,  however,  ha\e  preferred  to  comment 
on  th«>  State  campaign  in  gtMieral  rather  than  dwell  long  on  this 
single  document.  There  is  plenty  of  news  incident  upon  which 
to  hang  editorials,  for  besides  mud-slinging  and  vilification  there 
are  accounts  of  egg-throwing  and  a  f(>w  Hst-fights.  Th(>  Cliarleston 
News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  words  it: 

"The  danger,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  many  good  nu'U  who  had 
expected  to  vote  for  Judge  Jones  [opposition  candidate  for 
Governor]  nuiy  become  so  disgusted  with  the  charges  and  coun- 
ter-charges of  this  most  nauseating  of  campaigns  that  they  will 
lose  their  b(>arings  and  r(>fuse  to  take  any  part  in  the  election, 
but  will  stay  away  from  the  polls  altogether." 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  TO  IMPROVE   THE  RACE 


DARWIN'S  THEORY  of  evolution,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  the  de- 
■selopment  of  organic  life,  has  provoked  much  contro- 
versy, and  has  sometimes  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dim 
.  domain  of  speculation  like  the  atomic  theory  of  Epicurus  or 
the  Platonic  system  of  ideas.  It  has  at  last  been  recognized  as 
something  practical  in  the  social  life  of 
the  human  race.  The  most  sober-minded 
of  physicians,  economists,  and  philanthro- 
pists have  acknowledged  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  race,  the  promotion  of 
its  happiness,  and  the  prevention  of  many 
moral  errors  depend  very  largely  upon 
a  recognition  of  such  laws  as  that  of 
heredity.  The  parents  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration are  to  be  looked  to  for  the  fur- 
thering of  the  race's  happiness  in  the 
future.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  a  new 
science,  Eugenics,  has  been  inaugurated 
iind  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

The  First  International  Eugenics  Con- 
ference, recently  held  in  London,  was 
attended  by  men  and  women  delegates 
from  America,  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Japan.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  president  of 
the  society  was  the  son  of  the  very  Charles 
Darwin  who  originated  in  England  the 
theory  of  evolution  on  which  its  principles 
are  based.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
meeting?    The  Daily  News  (London)  says: 

"Eugenics  is  the  study  of  agencies 
under  social  control  that  may  impair  the 
racial  qualities  of  future  generations, 
either  physically  or  mentally.  In  the 
meantime  the  mass  of  poverty  grows 
faster  than  benevolence  can  alleviate  it. 

"Until  our  degenerate  population  is 
decreased,  poverty'  will  increase.  The 
fertility  of  the  helpless  is  alarming,  the 
procreation  of  their  kind  seems  to  be 
their  only  industry.  The  improvement 
of  the  race,  for  that  is  what  Eugenics 
broadly    means,    has   been    looked   upon 

with  suspicion;    but  in  a  few  years   this    unalterable  necessity 
will  be  a  working  fact." 

Speaking  of  this  congress  the  aristocratic  Morning  Post  (Lon- 
don) observes: 

■  "Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the  son  of 
Charles  Dar-:.  In  ^.hould  preside  over  the  First  International 
Congress  on  Eugenics.  Not  only  is  Major  Leonard  Darwin  the 
son  of  the  author  of  the  'Origin  of  Species,'  but  he  is  a  member 
of  the  family  which  has  produced  during  the  past  few  genera- 
tions an  extraordinary  crop  of  genius  and  talent.  The  Darwin 
family  tree  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  even  the  casual  ob- 
server that  these  doctors  and  men  of  science  who  urge  us  as  a 
nation  to  consider  carefully  the  subject  of  heredity  are  not 
nierely  talking  nonsense.  The  man  in  the  street  will  tell  you 
that  'So-and-so  comes  of  a  clever  famih,'  that  '  none  of  Such-a- 
one's  people  are  very  strong,'  or  a  thousand  other  things  that 
imply  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  inheritance;  but 
he  has,  as  a  rule,  never  considered  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  nation  or  of  the  race.  He  knows  that  physical 
weakness  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  that  a  tendency 
to  certain  diseases  is  hereditary,  and  that   lunacy   and   weak- 
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piindedness  occur  with  extraordinary  frequency  in  certain  fam- 
ilies. But  he  considers  these  things  for  the  most  pari  as  the 
unalterable  facts  of  existence.  He  takes  them  for  granted. 
'The  poor,  the  sick,  the  lunatic,  the  criminal,'  he  says,  'we  have 
with  us  always.  You  can  not  alter  these  things.'  But  is  this 
true?  If  it  were,  it  would  be  a  very  grave  and  serious  thing 
that  all  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  life 

should  be  brought  up  short  in  this  way 
by  the  blank  wall  of  birth.  However, 
doctors  and  men  of  science — who,  after 
all,  are  only  human  beings  possessing  a 
special  knowledge  of  their  subjects — tell 
us  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  More 
and  more  they  are  persuading  people  to- 
day that  this  great  deal  must  be  done, 
and  done  as  soon  as  possible.  The  edu- 
cational work  of  the  so-called  '  Eugenical ' 
societies  proceeds  apace,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment this  is  the  chief  object  gained  by 
such  a  congress  as  the  present.  For  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  people  should 
begin  to  look  at  the  subject  of  heredity 
from  a  national  point  of  view.  To  do  this 
they  must  be  brought  to  see  the  laws  of 
heredity  at  work  on  the  large  scale,  and 
they  must  be  shown  the  dangers  of  the 
present  state  of  things." 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
the  poet  has  said,  and  this  is  quoted  with 
approbation  by  the  London  Daily  News, 
apropos  of  the  Eugenics  International 
Congress;    this  paper  observes: 

"The  Eugenics  movement  has  a  great 
and  valuable  task  to  perform.  We  can 
trust  the  instinct  of  individual  liberty  in 
man  to  prevent  it  ever  exceeding  its  task." 

Eugenics  is  a  modern  science,  remarks 
the  London  Times,  which  seems  skeptical 
as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
discussion  regarding  the  social  disease 
which  seems  to  be  infecting  modern  civili- 
zation all  over  the  world.  In  this  leading 
London  organ  we  read: 


Son  of  the  great  evolutionist  and  i)resi- 
dent  of  the  International  Eugenics  Con- 
gress recently  in  session  at  the  University 
of  London. 


"The  International  Eugenics  Congress, 
which  met  at  its  inaugural  dinner  in 
London  last  night,  is  remarkable  at  the 
present  .day  chiefly  because  Eugenics  is 
a  new  science,  still  lacking  the  external 
embodiments  and  organization  within  the  confines  of  partic- 
ular countries  which  usually  precede  international  discussion 
upon  any  considerable  scale.  It  would  seem  that,  apart  from 
national  conditions,  there  has  been  a  general  and  remark- 
able awakening  to  consciousness  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  modern  civilization  as  a  whole,  whether  we  regard  it  in  \ho. 
older  nations  of  Europe  or  in  the  younger  ones  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  tha  tin  some  impor- 
tant respects  the  younger  nations  are  really  as  old  as  the  older, 
because  at  their  foundation  they  simply  adopted  the  old  civili- 
zation as  it  stood  at  the  moment,  and  under  the  influence  of 
easy  and  frequent  communications  have  developed  it  sul)stan- 
tially  upon  the  same  lines  as  it  has  followed  among  the  parent 
stocks.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  marked  sameness  in  modern 
civilization  everywhere,  and  a  tendency  to  obliterate  even  the 
superficial  differences  of  manners  and  customs  which  once  lent 
greater  variety  to  travel.  It  does  not  follow  that  any  uniform 
treatment  of  social  maladies  by  legislation  could  be  attempted 
with  success;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  modern  civi- 
lization is  everywhere  very  much  in  the  same  developmental 
phase.  It  appears  to  have  everj'where  made  the  same  alarming 
discovery  that  it  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  from  which  noth- 
ing but  extraordinary  efforts  can  save  it.     We  are  even  told 
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with  some  confidence  that  upon  the  outcome  of  the  studies 
which  the  congress  is  meant  to  promote  depends  the  answer  to 
the  question  whether  civilization  is  to  go  on  or  to  perish.  We 
know  that  earlier  civilizations  have  perished,  perhaps  in  greater 
number  than  we  ha\e  any  means  of  estimating.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  held  impossible  that  ours  should  go  the  way  of 
many  predecessors,  and  this  reflection  tends  to  aggravate  the^ 
depression  which  some  gloomy  speculations  naturally  produce. 
That  depression  is  not  relieved  by  the  fact,  fairly  apparent  to 
the  ordinary  man,  that  if  we  have  to  depend  upon  P^ugenics 
to  stop  our  downward  career  we  shall  have  to  wait  rather  a  long 
time  for  its  practical  remedies  to  operate.  It  is  at  present  occu- 
pied in  diagnosing  the  evil,  ])ut  no  one  Avho  has  any  notion  of 
the  mass  and  inertia  of  human  nature  can  feel  very  sanguine 
about  an  early  and  effectual  conversion  of  theory  into  practise." 

A  curious  incident  in  the  meeting  is  thus  related  by  the 
London  Evening  Standard: 

'"Perhaps  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussions 
at  tile  Eugenics  Congress  was  provided  by  an  Italian  professor, 
who  dealt  with  Kugenics  in  its  most  liberal  and  proper  sense. 
His  conclusions  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  marriages  between 
persons  nearer  thirty  than  tw(>nt.y  or  forty.  The  children  of 
young  parents  are  mor(>  prone  to  theft,  those  of  old  parents 
more  prone  to  swindling.  Again,  the  children  of  yoimg  parents 
tend  to  be  guilty  of  high  intelligence  but  bad  conduct ;  thosy  of 
elderly  parents  of  low  intelligence  and  good  conduct.  Obvi- 
ously the  golden  medium  in  morals  as  well  as  brain  is  to  be 
scught  after.  Heredity,  in  fact,  played  a  large  part  in  the 
deductions  of  the  scientists  present,  a  larger  part  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  it.  Long  life,  for  instance,  can  be  transmitted,  and 
it  has  recently  been  proved  in  Germany  that  meritorious  calig- 
raphy  and  reading  may  be  handed  down  from  parent  to  off- 
s{)ring,  and  that  a  grandmother  with  a  good  school  record  is 
likely  to  have  grandchildren  following  in  her  footsteps." 


EGYPT'S  POSITION   IN  THE   ITALO- 
TURKISH   WAR 

THE  (JERMAN  and  other  European  papers  are  discuss- 
ing what  is  the  place  Egypt,  which  has  10,362,000 
Moslems  i.i  its  population,  is  to  take  in  the  struggle 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  in  Africa.  Egypt  lies  midway 
between  the  Moslems  of  Asia  and  the  Moslems  of  Africa,  between 
Tripoli  and  Arabia,  the  country  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  (^an 
Egypt  help  its  struggling  coreligionists  on  the;  border  of  the 
Libyan  Desert?  The  Berlin  (Urmania  thinks  it  could  and 
would,  under  certain  conditions.  While  Italy  holds  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  would  destroy  any  transports  bringing  Asiatic 
reenforcements  to  Tripoli,  says  this  paper,  the  path  of  a  grand 
army  of  reenforcement  could  easily  make  its  way  through  Egypt. 
To  quote  its  editorial: 

"The  Young  Turks  are  undoubtedly  outraged  by  this  war 
waged  by  Italy  upon  their  territory.  Let  them  then  march  into 
Egyi)t,  where  the  young  Egyptians  are  only  waiting  the  signal 
to  break  out  into  open  revolt." 

The  Berlin  l*osl  dwells  upon  "the  anxieties  which  F}ngland 
suffers  from  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  Italo-Turkish  con- 
flict, and  says  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  its  present  terribh;  predicament  may  make  use  of 
the  Egyptian  territory.     To  (piotc*  its  words: 

"The  Turkish  (ioveriiineiit  might  make  a  way  through  Egypt 
for  the  reenforcements,  which  the  Italians,  masters  of  the  .s(>a, 
would  prev(>nt  from  taking  the  shorter  route  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  might  stir  up  an  insurrection  in  Pigypt,  and 
lead  forth  some*  Egyptian  regiments  for  the  defense  of  Islairi 
and  institute  a  counter-attack  upon  the  Italian  ports  in  Tripoli 
and  Benghazi." 

Tho  well-informed  Qucslionn  Diploinatiques  el  ColonialcK  (Paris) 
(considers  this  proposition  by  no  means  impossible  to  carry  out 
considering  the  railroads  alreatly  constructed  betwe(>n  Mecca 
and   Damascus,  and  quotes  the  Joitntnl  dc  ('aire,  which  says: 


"This  line  is  not  destined  to  carry  only  placid  pilgrims  to- 
ward the  city  of  the  prophet."  The  Franco-Turkish  organ 
remarks : 

"A  branch  of  this  road  stretches  out  to  the  west  of  the  Delta, 
and  extending  in  the  direction  of  Libya.  The  secret  excavations 
of  this  line  were  certainly  not  executed  for  the  eventuality 
we  are  speaking  of.  .  .  .  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  be  assured 
that  there  are  certain  means  of  transport  in  the  direction  favor- 
able to  invasion,  and  that  the  Libyan  country,  altho  void  of 
settled  inhabitants,  is  not,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  ]Mediter- 
ranean  coast,  so  desolate  as  one  might  think,  for  over  it  40,000 
Bedouins  wander  in  a  nomad  condition." 

The  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales  comments  as 
follows: 

"It  would  be  vain  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion. It  would  be  a  bold  undertaking,  but  not  bej'ond  realiza- 
tion, and  this  possibility  has  influenced  the  attitude  of  England 
and  gives  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  tacit  neutrality 
maintained  by  the  (lovernment  of  the  Khedive.  But  how  would 
the  Turks  manage  such  an  enterprise?  An  Ottoman  army  corps 
concentrated  in  Syria  could  easily  be  transported  by  rail  to  the 
district  on  the  northeastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea." 

Supposing  the  route  through  Egypt  were  conceded,  thousands 
of  Moslem  soldiers  might  take  the  Italians,  as  it  were,  at  the 
rear  and  wrest  Tripoli  from  the  Christian  invader.  Egypt 
has  given  no  public  and  ^\Titten  pledges  of  neutrality  such  as 
many  newspapers  have  suggested  to  it.  England  has  cautiously 
refrained  from  exacting  this.  Moreover,  England  has  always, 
we  are  told,  "since  the  occupation  of  Egypt  scrupulously  main- 
tained the  vassal  condition  toward  the  Sultan  of  the  country 
occupied,"  and  "the  eminent  rights  of  the  Sultan  over  his 
Egyptian  domain." 

But  England  has  still  to  be  reckoned  with  in  this  matter. 
France  broke  her  compact  with  Morocco;  England  may  break 
hers  with  Egypt,  prevent  Egyptian  aid  to  Tripoli,  and  block 
the  way  to  Asiatic  Moslem  reenforcements.  The  writer  quotes 
"The  declaration  concerning  Egypt  and  Morocco  signed  in 
London,  in  1904,  by  France  and  England."  The  following 
is  the  text :  "The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majestj'  declares 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  altering  the  political  situation  of  Egypt. 
The  (Jovernment  of  the  Republic  declares  that  it  has  no  intention 
of  altering  the  political  condition  of  Morocco." 

"In  such  a  parallel  description  of  the  status  quo  all  modification 
must  be  paralleled.  The  French  protectorate  in  Morocco  has 
altered  the  political  condition  of  that  country,  and  has  furnished 
to  the  British  (\abinet  an  occasion  and  an  argument  for 
undertaking  an  English  occupation  of  Egypt." 

This  writer  concludes  that  altho  "England  considers  by  no 
means  impossible  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Turks  in  Egypt, 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a  railroad"  between  Damascus 
and  Mecca,  yet  "the  neutralitj-  of  Egypt  in  the  Italo-Turkish 
conflict  has  certainly  been  attained  in  favor  of  Italy.  Egypt 
is  not  indilTerent  nor  destitute  of  practical  readiness,  but  the 
veto  of  England  enforced  liy  the  terrible  Kitchener  has  com- 
promised the  Ottoman  interests  and  has  met  their  claims  of 
vassalage  to  the  Sultan  by  imposing  neutrality.' 

The  positive  neutrality  of  Egypt  as  a  barrier  state  under  the 
British  protectorate  between  Oriental  Islam  and  the  M(>diter- 
ranean  is  guaranteed  by  th(>  recent  report  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
which  has  been  published  in  ail  the  London  papers  after  being 
submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Kitchener  insists 
upon  the  absolute  loyalty  of  the  Egyptians  to  English  rule, 
which  of  course,  as  the  papers  say,  means  total  abstention 
from  interf(>rence  in  the  quarn>l  between  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople. F^gypt.  we  are  told,  will  never  be  a  high  road  for  such 
Moslem  invaders  as  might  interfere  in  tlie  affairs  of  England 
or  Italy  in  their  relations  in  the  Middle  Sea  of  Europe. — 
Traiislatio.i  made  for  The  Litkh.\kv  Diokst. 
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VASCO    DE    BELMONTE.    THE    PORTX:(;UESE    ROYALIST 
CONSPIHATOR.    BEING    LED    TO    PRISON. 


THE    HOUSE    AT    QUELUZ    WHERE    THE    ROYALIST    CONSPIRATORS 
USED    TO    MEET. 


SPAIN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
PORTUGUESE  ROYALISTS 

MUCH  EXCITEMENT  has  been  created  in  Europe  by 
the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  Royalists  under  Joao 
Almeida  to  restore  the  monarchy  at  Lisbon.  How 
these  attempts  have  failed,  how  the  leaders  in  the  restoration 
movement  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Chaves,  is  now 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  also  well  known 
through  the  European  press  that  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Canalejas 
has  been  accused  of  giving  favor  and  support  to  the  royalist 
refugees  of  Portugal,  and  that  King  Alfonso  has  even  guaran- 
teed his  help  in  the  case  of  an  anti-republican  uprising.  This 
is  all  denied  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
the  Diario  Universal  (Madrid),  which  in  a  recent  article  shows 
how  Spain  declined  intervening  when  the  royal  dynasty  of 
Portugal  was  expelled,  and  eventually  joined  the  other  Powers 
in  their  recognition  of  the  new  Republic.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment also  rendered  important  services  to  the  neighboring 
Republic  as  thus  specified: 

"The  Spanish  Government  prevented  on  two  occasions  the 
landing  of  considerable  consignments  of  arms  for  the  rebels, 
and  acted  in  the  same  way  on  three  other  occasions.  More- 
over, the  police  of  Spain  were  instructed  to  expel  or  watch 
several  Royalist  'emigres'  of  Portugal,  a  step  which  incensed 
many  Royalists  of  Spain.  .  .  .  Without  this  Spanish  surveillance 
rebel  bands  would  have  multiplied  on  the  frontiers  and  serious 
disturbances  followed." 

How  could  Spain  be  blamed  for  not  keeping  her  frontier 
impassable  to  Portuguese  insurrectionists?  asks  this  paper. 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  Diario: 

"We  must  recollect  that  the  frontier  of  the  Gallician  province 
of  Orense  and  beyond  that  limit  is  extensive  and  moimtainous. 
If  Portugal  can  not  so  guard  it  as  to  prevent  groups  of  Royal- 
ists from  entering  and  taking  refuge  in  our  country,  is  Spain 
bound  to  maintain  an  army  solely  for  this  purpose?  We  have 
at  present  six  squadrons  under  arms  merely  for  this  service. 
The  police  and  excise  officers  are  already  overburdened  with 
work  and  harassed  by  fatigue,  by  reason  of  the  task  of  vigilance 
which  is  laid  upon  them.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
majority  of  the  insurgents  are  recruited  in  Portugal  and  not  in 
Spain,  that  most  of  their  arms  are  concealed,  not  on  our  side, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier.     Nevertheless,  the  Portu- 


guese authorities  have  not  been  clever  enough  to  discover  this 
nor  to  disperse  the  bands  who  guard  the  arsenals." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literauy  Digest. 


MORE  TURKISH   TROUBLES 

WHILE  TURKEY  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Italy 
in  North  Africa  it  is  also  molested  with  dissensions  at 
home.  In  Macedonia,  at  Monister,  a  principal  town 
under  Turklish  rule,  there  has  arisen  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  in  Constantinople,  which 
represents  what  are  known  as  the  Young  Turks.  Several  offi- 
cers of  the  Turkish  Army  at  Monister,  with  some  hundreds  of 
men,  have  deserted  and  taken  to  the  hills,  and  refused  to  return 
to  duty  unless  the  present  Government  is  abolished  and  Turk- 
ish rule  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  European  control  estab- 
lished over  Macedonia.  This  controversy^  has  spread  even  to 
Constantinople  and  become  a  bitter  and  exciting  subject  of 
debate  between  the  members  of  the  Turkish  Parliament,  and  we 
learn  from  recent  dispatches  that  the  arrest  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  is  impending,  and 
that  Deputy  Raimi  of  Salonica,  who  stood  for  the  Young  Turks, 
and  Tehamlik  of  Albania,  who  represented  Islam,  drew  revolvers 
in  the  heat  of  debate  and  would  have  fired  at  each  other  had  not 
other  deputies  rushed  between  them.  Meanwhile  Macedonia 
is  practically  desolated.  The  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News  thus  describes  the  condition  of  this  district  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire: 

"It  is  distressing  to  travel  through  Macedonia  and  see  the 
condition  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  by  chronic  misgovemment 
and  studied  neglect.  Outside  the  capital  towns  of  the  three 
vilayets  the  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  desert  land,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  isolated  villages  and  patches  of  cultivation, 
but  otherwise  lying  waste,  forlorn,  and  poverty-stricken.  The 
awful  curse  of  Turkish  domination  is  everyAvhere  apparent. 
Broken-down  bridges,  fallen  telegraph  poles,  unrepaired  fences, 
disused  houses,  patched-up  culverts,  public  buildings  half-built 
and  then  left  uncompleted,  sanitary  conditions  disgusting  even 
to  animals,  all  tell  the  same  tale  of  neglect,  apathy,  and 
indifference." 

his  writer  considers  that  Macedonia  ought  really  to  be,  like 
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the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe,  under  some  sort  of  control  of 
the  Great  Powers,  and  we  read: 

"I  am  convinced  that  no  other  solution  of  the  Macedonian 
problem  is  possible  except  the  detachment  of  the  province  from 
executive  Turkish  rule,  and  the  resuscitation  of  European  con- 
trol under  conditions  which  wall  convert  Macedonia  into  an 
autonomous  state  with  a  self-chosen  Governor,  responsible  to 
the  Sultan  as  suzerain  and  to  the  Powers  for  the  conduct  of  his 
executive  functions." 

The  article  concludes  as  follows: 

"The  Turks  are  on  sufferance  in  Europe,  and  are  powerless  to 
resist  the  combined  pressure  of  a  United  European  concert. 
This  is  where  diplomacy  can  come  in.  With  a  strong  German 
Ambassador  in  London  the  moment  is  favorable  for  bringing 
about  a  general  agreement  which  will  reheve  an  intolerable 
situation." 


TO  CHECK  FRANCE'S  DEPOPULATION 

DECLARING  that  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  France 
threatens  the  country  with  either  depopulation  or  a 
change  of  ownership,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  cele- 
brated statistician,  discusses  in  the  Journal  des  Debais  (Paris) 
the  possible  remedies  for  this  desperate  situation.  He  sug- 
gests a  change  in  the  Government's  attitude  toward  "our  tra- 
ditional beliefs,"  a  campaign  against  "the  prevailing  immoral- 
ity," pensions  to  all  parents  of  tlu-ee  or  more  children,  and  the 
appointment  to  public  office  of  none  but  such  parents.  To 
quote  in  part  the  weighty  words  of  this  earnest  and  eminent 
popuHst: 

"What  means  have  we  to  prevent  the  rapid  depopulation 
and  denationalization  of  France? 

"There  are  various  methods.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  govern- 
ment to  be  advised  and  there  are  specific  methods  to  employ. 
With  regard  to  the  Government,  it  is  necessary  that  our  states- 
men should  at  once  abandon  the  absm-d  and  odious  war 
which  they  have  waged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  last  fifteen  years,  against  our  country's  traditional 
beliefs 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  also  if  the  country  roused  itself 
to  a  struggle  against  the  prevailing  immorality  which  is  mani- 
fested with  such  heartless  insensibiUty  in  every  class  and  which 
our  law-courts,  with  few  exceptions,  calmly  tolerate." 

The  smallness  of  families  in  France  is  deplored  by  this  journal. 


which  considers  that  the  Government  should  award  certain 
premiums  to  those  parents  who  are  supporting  more  than  two 
children. 

To  quote  the  words  of  this  eminent  authority  with  regard  to 
the  premium  which  it  thinks  should  be  given  to  parents  on  the 
birth  of  a  third  child  and  of  all  beyond  that  number: 

"These  premiums  should  be  claimable  by  law  without  any 
regard  to  the  wealth  of  the  claimant.  Rich  people  should  obtain 
them  just  as  well  as  others.  Otherwise  the  premium  would 
lose  its  efficacy  and  become  a  matter  of  incertitude  dependent 
upon  the  decision  of  an  officer  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
judge,  and  might  be  swayed  by  favor  in  his  conclusion  as  to  who 
was  rich  and  who  was  poor." 

This  WTiter  concludes  b-y  recommending  that  parents  of  fami- 
lies should  always  have  the  preference  in  the  election  of  public 
officers: 

"In  addition  to  the  remedies  which  we  have  already  recom- 
mended, we  add  one  more,  namely,  that  all  public  offices  be 
reserved  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  comprizing 
three  children."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  TURKISH  ALLIANCE  WITH  JAPAN— According  to  Mr. 
Davis  Trutseh,  in  his  book  "Germany  and  Islam,"  Turkey 
is  contemplating  an  alliance  with  Japan.  In  Italie  (Rome)  this 
scheme  is  discust  with  great  seriousness,  and  an  alternative  is 
presented  if  Japan  should  decline  this  combination.  On  this 
point  we  read  that  China  might  unite  with  Turkey.  To  quote 
further: 

"Such  an  eventuality  would  bring  in  another  possible  com- 
bination, fraught  with  colossal  consequences.  Between  China 
and  the  United  States  relations  are  being  improved  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  steady  and  wide  market  for  American  goods  by 
strengthening  the  power  of  China.  The  United  States  has 
begun  to  show  a  like  interest  in  the  markets  of  Turkey  and  in 
means  of  communication  with  Turkey.  If  economic  interests 
should  lead,  concludes  this  remarkable  German,  to  a  rapproche- 
ment between  Turkey,  China,  and  North  America,  this  would 
present  a  phenomenon  the  like  of  which  has  never  yet  been  seen 
in  history.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  with  the  other  Islamic  coun- 
tries, China  with  her  four  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
America,  with  her  extended  relations,  would  make  an  associa- 
tion of  countries  and  peoples  which,  if  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia are  brought  within  the  American  sphere  of  influence, 
would  reach  over  five  continents." 


IN    ThirOLI. 


AT    HK\.\I.. 

THE    VISITS    OF    THE     ROYAL. 


l.N    imi.I.AND. 

— Kladdrrodatsch  (Berlin). 


SEEING  WITH  THE  EAR 


/IN  INSTRUMENT  to  enable  the.,  blind- to  "see,"  or  at 
/-\  least  to  appreciate  differences  in  the  intensity  of  light, 
-^  -*-  by  causing  these  differences  to  produce  sound,  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Fournier  d'Albe,  of  Birmingham  University, 
England.  The  instrument  has  been  named  by  its  inventor  the 
optophone,  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  will  enable  totally  blind 
persons  to  recognize,  locate,  and  even  measure  light  by  means 
of  the  ear.  It  is  based  upon  the  well-known  property  of  selenium 
of  changing  its  resistance  under  the  action  of  light.  A  current 
from  a  small  battery  is  sent  through  a  network  of  four  conduc- 
tors known  as  a  "Wheatstone 
bridge."  Two  are  of  ordinary 
wire,  one  is  of  selenium,  and  the 
fourth  is  adjustable.  When  the 
first  two  resistances  are  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  last  two,  then 
no  current  will  flow  across  the 
network.  But  a  current  will  flow 
as  soon  as  one  of  the  resistances 
changes,  as  does  that  of  selenium 
under  the  action  of  light.  It  is 
this  current,  made  audible  in  a 
telephone,  which  is  utilized  in 
the  optophone.  We  quote  an 
abstract  of  an  article  in  The  Eng- 
lish Mechanic,  appearing  in  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York,  August  3): 

"The  instrument  as  exhibited 
consist^  of  two  parts.  One  of 
them  is  a  pair  of  high-resistance 
telephones,  as  used  for  wireless 
telegfraphy.  The  other  is  a  long 
bo.x,  measuring  18  by  4  by  6 
inches,  which  contains  the  sele- 
nium bridge,  the  battery,  the 
wire  resistances,  two  adjustable 
carbon  resistances,  and  a  clock- 
work interrupter.  The  last  is 
there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  telephone  current  intermit- 
tent, as  a  continuous  current  is 
inaudible  in  the  telephone. 

"The  method  of  using  the  optophone  is  as  follows:  The  tele- 
phones are  attached  to  the  head,  and  the  optophone  box  is  carried 
in  the  right  hand,  connected  by  flexible  wires  with  the  tele- 
phones. On  turning  on  the  current  and  starting  the  clockwork, 
a  ticking  or  rasping  sound  is  heard  in  the  telephones.  This  can 
be  reduced  to  silence  by  adjusting  the  sliding  carbon  resistance, 
and  by  an  auxiliary  resistance  giving  a  fine  adjustment.  That 
silence  will  continue  so  long  as  the  light  shining  into  the  box 
remains  of  the  same  intensity;  but  a  very  slight  change  of  illumi- 
nation, either  a  brightening  or  darkening,  suffices  to  restore  the 
sound  in  the  telephone,  and  the  loudness  of  the  sound  produced 
measures  the  extent  of  the  brightening  or  darkening  of  the  light. 

"In  practise,  it  is  found  best  to  adjust  the  resistances  so  that 
the  brightest  light  available  produces  silence,  and  then  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  darkness  produce  sounds  of  corresponding  intensity. 

"A  striking  experiment  with  the  optophone  is  to  point  the 
box  (it  might  be  called  a  'camera')  to  a  window  and  adjust  to 
silence.  Then  the  hand,  or  other  opaque  object,  passed  across 
the  open  end,  between  the  box  and  the  window,  indicates  its 
passage  by  a  sound  in  the  telephone.  You  can  hear  it  'rasping' 
across  the  line  of  sight.  Even  a  quick  passage  produces  an 
audible  sound.  In  sunlight  or  bright  electric  light  the  effect 
is  very  remarkable.  Conversely,  if  the  instrument  is  silenced 
for  darkness,  a  light  produces  a  sound  whose  loudness  measures 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  Moonlight  is  very  audible,  and  the 
sun  roars." 


A    BLIND    MAN    LISTENING   TO    THE    FLAME    OF    A    MATCH. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Fournier  d'Albe,  on  the  extreme  left 


A  very  good  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instrument  helps 
the  totally  blind  may  be  arrived  at,  the  writer  tells  us,  as  fol- 
lows: Make  a  long  box  of  rectangular  section,  4  by  6  inches,  and 
18  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends.  Insert  a  plate  of  ground- 
glass,  4  by  6  inches,  in  the  center  of  the  box,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  and  a  similar  plate  within  one  inch  of  one  end.  If  a  person 
puts  this  end  against  his  eyes,  excluding  all  light  except  that  which 
shines  dimly  through  the  ground-glass,  he  is  very  much  in  the 
position  of  a  totally  blind  person  armed  with  an  optophone, 
except  that  he  still  recognizes  light-intensities  by  means  of  the 

ej^e.  He  can  locate  windows  and 
lights,  and  can,  with  a  little 
practise,  make  his  way  by  taking 
note  of  differences  of  shade.  To 
quote  further: 

"As  it  stands,  the  optophone 
is  of  little  use  to  those  of  the 
blind  who  suffer  merely  from  the 
turbidity  of  the  lens  or  humors 
of  the  eye.  For  they  perceive,  as 
a  rule,  as  much  light  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  optophone.  But 
the  instrument  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  can  be  immensely  im- 
proved. Thus,  instead  of  a 
single  selenium  bridge,  a  mo.saie 
of  bridges  might  be  used,  and 
the  sounds  from  the  various 
bridges  might  be  distinguished 
by  associating  them  with  notes 
of  various  pitches.  The  world  of 
light  could  thus  be  made  to  'sing' 
of  its  glories  to  the  blind.  To 
rival  the  human  eye,  even  only 
as  regards  the  central  spot  of 
distinct  vision,  the  mosaic  would 
have  to  consist  of  at  least  10,000 
separate  elements,  and  that  ap- 
pears at  present  almost  hopeless. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
sense  of  touch,  rather  than  the 
ear,  should  not  be  brought  into 
play,  especially  as  the  blind  al- 
ready rely  largely  upon  the  sense 
of  hearing  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  sight.  In  that  case,  certain 
areas  of  the  skin,  with  a  totality  of  10,000  n(>rve-endings,  might 
be  trained  to  take  up  the  functions  of  sight.  The  retina  is, 
after  all,  only  specialized  skin.  In  monocellular  organisms  the 
sense  of  sight  is  evenly  diffused  over  the  whole  surface.  A 
radical  solution  of  the  blind  problem  would  have  to  be  based  on 
the  first  principles  of  sensation.  If  the  skin  elements  specialized 
for  sight  refuse  to  function,  other  skin  elements  must  be  trained 
to  do  their  duties.  In  some  such  way  as  that  the  problem  may 
be  completely  solved  eventually. 

"But  for  the  present,  the  optophone  gives  a  first  aid  to  the 
totally  blind,  bridging  the  gulf  between  them  and  the  light, 
and  opening  up  a  new  world  to  those  who  have  never  seen." 


SHOP-SAFETY  IN  MOVING  PICTURES— A  campaign  to 
teach  principles  and  methods  of  safetj'  in  factories  is  being  set 
on  foot  bj-  the  American  Manufacturers'  Association.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  July  25): 

"At  the  recent  convention  of  the  association  held  in  New  York 
City,  a  number  of  films  were  shown  dealing  with  personal  safety 
and  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents.  These  included  one 
intended  to  teach  the  unfortunate  results  of  industrial  accidents 
and  the  way  in  which  they  can  occur  if  proper  safeguards 
are  neglected  or  thrust  aside.  Considerable  sentiment  was 
brought  into  the  picture  story  by  the  actors.      The  convention 
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t'uiirtesy  --f  '    Tlir  St-U'iitifii-  AmiTii-att. 

AN  INDIAN  WOMAN,  A  WHITE   BOY,   AND  A  NEUKO 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  ORDINARY  LIGHT. 


THE    SAME    .SUBJECTS    PHOTOGRAPHED    WITH 
INVISIBLE    ULTRA-VIOLET    LIGHT. 


THIS    PHOTOGRAPH    WA.S    .MADE    WITH    INFRA- 
RED   LIGHT. 


consisted  of  manufacturers,  factory  superintendents,  and  fore- 
It  is  the  purpose  to  show  these  and  other  similar  films 


men. 


throughout   the  picture  theaters  of  the  country." 


WHERE   WHITE  IS   BLACK 

TliH  DIP'FP^RENX'E  between  the  white  man  and  the 
negro,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  mere  color  is  concerned, 
vanishes  in  ultra-violet  light.  This  light  is  invisible  to 
the  human  eye,  hut  it  will  affect  the  sensitive  photographic 
plate,  and  photographs  of  white  men  and  negroes  taken  by  its 
means  show  faces  that  appear  equally  black;  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photographs,  reproduced  from 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  July  27).  Gustave  Mi- 
chaud  and  F'idel  Tristan,  of  Costa  Rica  State  College,,  who  made 
the  plates,  contribute  a  description  of  them  which  uses  their 
results  as  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  white  race. 
This  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  human  race 
was  once  all  black,  and  that  white  men  are  the  descendants  of 
individuals  who  were  "bleached."     Say  these  writers: 

"Several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  color  between  the  southern  and  northern  races  of 
mankind.  None  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  occurred  to  the 
writers  that  some  progress  might  perhaps  be  made  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  if  the  relative  absorption  of  light  by  the 
white  and  colored  skins  was  considered  not  only  for  the  visible 
radiations,  but  also  for  the  invisible  yet  ever-present  ultra-violet 
and  infra-red  lights. 

"A  group  composed  of  a  dark-skinned  negro,  an  Indian 
woman  of  a  cho<!olate  color  with  perhaps  an  admixture  of 
negro  blood,  and  a  white  boy  was  photographed  successively 
in  visible  light,  in  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  lights 

"The  result  was  of  a  somewhat  unexpected  and  confusing 
nature,  and  is  clearly  told  by  the  accompanying  three  photo- 
graphs. The  difference  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  black 
and  white  skins  decrease's  from  the  infra-red  to  the  ultra-violet. 
In  the  infra-red  it  is  by  far  greater  than  in  visible  light.  In  the 
ultra-violet  it  is  almost  nil.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  our 
eyes  were  sensitive  to  ultra-violet  light  only,  all  men  would  be 
negroes,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned. 

"Some  years  ago  on((  of  the  writers  .  .  .  V(»ntur(>d  to  ex- 
plain the  genesis  of  \\w  white  races  of  men  through  a  process 
similar  to  that  which  l)l(uiched  the  fur  of  most  northern  ani- 
mals which  hunt  or  are  hunted.  During  the  whole  Paleolithic 
and  great  part  of  the  Neolithic  ages  man  was  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture. Ill  .\l)l)('vill(>,  in  Spy,  in  Mentone,  in  Hoxne,  in  the 
caves  of  I'erigord,  numlxirless  Hint  or  bone  implements  were 
found  which  prove  that  fact.  The  Paleolithic  man  was  a 
hunter,  and  this  being  r(>cogniz(>d,  it  b(>comes  easier  to  explain 
how  his  color  was  clianged,  like  that  of  other  northward-migra- 
ting carnivora,  than  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  should  have 
l)een  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Primitiv(>  tril)(>s  were 
probably  often  decimated  by  hung(>r,  as  the  Canadian  Indians 
of  to-day.  Tho.se  hunters  who  exhibited  on  the  snow  a  sallow 
face,  black  hair,  beard,  and  eves  worked  at  a  disadvantage  when 
(•omi)ared  with  somewhat  lighter-complexioned  comrad(>s.  They 
were  more  conspicuous  on  the  white  field,  and  could  not  so  easily 
approa/-h  their  prey  within  striking  distance.     When  food  was 


scarce,  mortality  was  the  greatest  in  their  famihes;  the  lighter- 
complexioned  individuals  lea\nng  in  every  generation  the  larger 
posterity.  If  that  explanation  holds  good,  it  is  rather  easy  to 
understand  the  reason  why  the  selective  process  which  decreased 
the  absorption  of  xdsible  light  by  the  skin  had  no  such  influence 
on  the  invisible  ultra-vaolet  light.  Whj-  and  how-  the  sam«; 
process  should  have  deprived  the  white  skin  of  the  power  of 
absorbing  the  warm  and  invisible  infra-red  radiations  is  by  far 
more  difficult  to  understand.  It  seems  that  such  radiations  are 
needed  above  all  by  the  man  who  must  withstand  the  effects  of  a 
cold  climate.  Yet  the  negro  is  the  man  whose  skin  is  so  organ- 
ized that  it  can  absorb  them." 


THE  EVERGLADES    DRAINAGE  SCHEME 

THAT  THE  RECLAMATION  of  the  Everglades  by 
drainage  is  being  ignorantly  and  inadequately  carried  on 
by  the  State  of  Florida,  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been 
undertaken,  is  openly  charged  by  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
July  25).  This  paper  asserts  that  those  in  charge  of  the  enter- 
prise actually  do  not  know  whether  what  they  are  doing  will 
produce  results  that  will  pay  for  the  money  expended;  that  both 
they  and  the  authorities  behind  them  are  "going  it  blind," 
and  that  meantime  "reclaimed"  swamp-land  is  being  sold  to 
unsuspecting  purchasers  at  what  are  really  high  prices  on  the 
strength  of  the  State's  name.     Says  The  News: 

"It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  State  of  Florida  should  lend 
its  support  to  a  huge  land  speculation  and  the  sale  of  land  on 
instalments  to  poor  purchasers  who  can  not  afford  to  run  risk 
of  loss.  For  the  State's  whole  drainage  enterprise  rests  on  an 
insecure  foundation.  Will  the  work  now  in  progress  on  the 
canals  from  Lake  Okechobee  have  sufficient  effect  in  draining 
the  Everglade  region  or  any  considerable  part  thereof  so  that 
the  land  can  be  lived  upon  and  profitably  cultivated?  The 
sworn  testimony  of  engineers  of  high  standing  in  a  recent 
investigation  at  W^ashington  has  proved  conclusively  that  the 
State  o;  Florida  is  proct>eding  blindly  in  this  important  matter. 
It  has  undertaken  an  engineering  project  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  no  adequate  engi- 
neering information  as  to  Avhetln'r  the  work  will  produce  any 
results  in  the  way  of  benefits  at  all  commensurate  with  its  cost. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  spend  the  money  of  taxpayers  on  any  such 
speculative  basis,  but  it  is  ten  times  worse  to  allow  the  reputa- 
tion and  credit  of  the  State  to  be  made  use  of  bj'  land  specula- 
tors to  further  the  .sale  of  lands  on  instalments  at  absurdly  high 
prices  to  people  of  small  means  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

"We  feel  it  important  to  speak  emphatically  on  this  matter, 
for  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  a  few  years  hence,  when  the  bubble 
bursts  and  it  is  found  that  the  construction  work  which  has  been 
done  does  not  gi\e  the  exixx'ted  results,  it  will  be  attempted 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  engineering  profession.  It  will  be  then 
said  that  the  engineering  plans  were  at  fault,  and  that  the  State 
authoriti(>s  and  the  p(H)ple  who  are  selling  thes(>  lands  were 
themselves  dtxjeived. 

"For  the  credit  and  good  name  of  the  engineering  profession, 
th»>refore  .  .  .  we  repeat  what  w(>  said  in  our  issue  of  March 
28:  The  State  of  Fh)rida  should  submit  its  present  plans  for 
draining  the  Everglades  to  a  commission  of  competent  engineers 
before  proceeding  farther." 
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A  PLAYER-VIOLIN 

THE  FACT  that  a  mechanical  violin  player  has  been 
devised,  together  with  a  description  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  works,  has  been  announced  already  in  these 
columns.  We  are  now  able  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  instrument,  together  with  illustrations  of  it,  from  an  article 
contributed  by  A.  Troller  to  La  Nalure  (Paris,  June  8).  Every 
one,  says  Mr.  Troller,  knows  th(>  mechanical  piano,  whose  latest 
form  reproduces  faithfully  even  the  interpretation  of  a  talented 
artist.  Its  performances  are  surely  worthy  of  being  called 
wonderful.  But  what  word,  asks  our  writer,  shall  we  find  for 
tliis  neAv  instrument,  which  associates  the  violin  and  the  piano? 


of  a  roll  of  perforated  paper.  But  there  can  be  no  question  .  .  . 
of  causing  the  strings  of  the  violin  to  vibrate  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  bow.  The  solution  found  l)y  the  inventors  of  the 
'  Violina'  is  of  remarkable  originality;  it  constitutes  the  essential 


The  violin,  if  we  are  to  believe  those  who  play  it,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  musical  instruments — that  which  requires  from  the 
player  the  rinest  ear,  the  most  skilful  manipulation,  and  the 
greatest  musical  sensibility.  How  can  it  be  that  these  qualities 
may  be  obtained  from  a  mechanism — no  matter  how  complex 
ind  ingenious?     Mr.  Troller  answers: 

"  The  results  given  by  the  'Violina.'  which  is  the  instrument's 
name,  are  reallj'  surprizing;  an  ample  and  varied  tone,  perfect 
modulation,  without  leaps  or  shocks,  and  all  the  accustomed 
effects  of  the  violin. 

"We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  to  hear  the  '  Violina '  is  the 
■same  as  to  listen  to  a  virtuo.so;  the  emotions  that  it  evokes  are 
not,  and  can  not  be,  so  deep;  but  they  are  still  of  a  high  artistic 
quality,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mechanical  \'iolin  may 
rid  us  forthwith  of  all  our  mediocre  performers. 

"The  metihanical  piano,  as  is  well  known,  depends  essentially 
on  the  following  arrangement — a  roll  of  paper,  properly  per- 
forated, turns  before  the  openings  of  a  series  of  tubes,  connected 
with  a  reservoir  of  slightly  comprest  air.  The  air  that  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  perforations  in  the  paper  enters  the  tubes, 
which  conduct  it  to  what  are  practically  so  many  little  com- 
prest-air  motors,  actuating  the  hammers  of  the  piano 

"In  the  'Violina'  the  mechanical  principle  is  the  same — 
pneumatic  control  of  all  the  movable  organs,  regulated  by  means 


THE    THREE    VIOLINS    AMJ     PHE     ItOTATlXt:     HOW. 


novelty  of  the  instrument.  The  V)ow  of  the  'Violina"  is  formed, 
as  our  figure  shows,  of  numerous  fibers  stret(!hed  on  a  movable 
horizontal  circle.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  act  simultaneously 
on  the  four  strings  of  a  single  violin,  it  was  decided  to  use  a, 
group  of  three  violins,  each  having  only  one  active  string. 

"The  circular  bow  turns,  and  its  speed,  sometimes  retarded,, 
sometimes  accelerated,  is  controlled  })y  one  of  the  little  coni- 
prest-air  motors  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Ordinary  violins, 
whose  stems  are  hiuge<l  on  pivots,  are  prest  against  the  turning 
bow,  and  the  pressure  of  contact  corresponds  to  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  that  is  to  be  obtained.     Movable  fingers,  actuated 
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also  by  pneumatic  means,  depress  the  string  at  the  desired 
moment,  so  as  to  give  the  tone  its  proper  pitch 

"How  are  the  perforated  rolls  prepared "  that  control  the 
movements  of  the  three  violins?  They  are  executed  with 
minute  care  by  workmen  who  are  at  the  same  time  musicians  of 
the  first  rank.  Hen^  must  be  noted  a  sensible  inferiority  of  the 
'Violina'  to  the  latest  model  of  automatic  piano.  The  latter 
may  reproduce  the  performance  of  a  mast(^r,  the  perforation 
being  done  automatically  by  the  playing  of  the  artist.  It  is  not 
the  same  with  the  'Violina.'  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
a  violinist  in  manipulating  his  bow  to  actuate  a  perforating 
mechanism  and  so  prepare  rolls  adapted  to  the  instrument. 

"However  this  may  be,  the  automatic  piano  and  violin  com- 
bined offer  us  a  most  agreeable  duet  and  an  infinitely  varied 
repert»ry.  The  instrument  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
mtH^hanical  skill  of  its  inventors,  five  Austrians  whose  names 
deserve  to  be  recorded  here — Messrs.  Bajde,  Karl  and  Ernst 
Henning.  Froensdorf,  and  Hupfeld." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


APPARENT  LIFE  AFTER  SUDDEN  DEATH 

INTERESTING  CASES  where  soldiers  killed  in  battle,  and 
others  who  have  met  sudden  deaths,  have  become  in- 
stantaneou.sly  rigid,  preserving  the  attitude  in  which  they 
were  when  death  overtook  them,  are  related  in  an  article  entitled 
"Apparent  Life  in  Persons  Killed  on  the  Field  of  Battle,"  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Matignon,  a  French  army  surgeon.  There  are  numer- 
ous well-known  cases,  he  begins  by  saying,  where  persons  have 
been  found  dead  without  apparent  alteration  of  feature  except 
a  certain  waxy  pallor  of  the  face.  Little  by  little,  in  such  cases, 
the  body  becomes  rigid,  muscular  contraction  being  stimulated 
by  the  accumulation  of  waste  products  in  the  tissues  after  death. 
There  are  other  cases,  however,  where  the  muscular  contraction 
that  causes  rigidity  takes  place  at  the  actual  moment  of  death, 
.and  continues  for  some  time  after  it,  fixing  the  body  in  the  pre- 
•cise  attitude  that  it  had  at  that  time.  These  are  the  cases  of 
which  Dr.  Matignon  speaks.     He  WTites: 

"  I  had  occasion,  during  the  battle  of  Mukden  (March  1  to  10, 
1905),  to  observe  three  Japanese  soldiers,  killed  by  small-caliber 
Russian  balls  fired  at  short  distance,  who  had  preserved  their 
fighting  attitude.  An  interesting  fact  was  that  the  cold,  adding 
its  effects  to  the  cadaveric  rigidity,  had  fixt  them  definitel.'S'  in 
their  positions 

"One,  a  reservist,  was  in  the  position  of  a  prone  sharpshooter. 
His  gun  was  at  his  shoulder,  the  left  elbow  rested  on  the  ground. 
The  left  arm  held  the  weapon  and  the  right  was  at  the  trigger. 
There  was  no  sign  of  al)un(iant  hemorrhage 

"vSuch  cases  are  well  known  to  experts  in  legal  medicine  and 
to  military  surgeons.  The  former  note  them,  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  result  of  murd(*rs  or  suicides.  Sometimes  the  whole  body 
preserves  the  attitude  of  the  moment  <;f  death;  sometimes  only 
one  member  maintains  such  an  attitude.  These  cases  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  when  the  question  of  suicide  or  murder 
presents  itself — when  w(>  find,  for  instance,  a  revolver  firmly  fixt 
in  th(i  hand  of  the  dead  man."  , 

Dr.  Matignon  goes  on  to  relate  a  number  of  cases  reported 
during  many  wars,  including  those  of  the  first  French  Empire, 
the  Crimea,  our  own  Civil  War,  and  the  F'ranco-Cierman  contest. 
One  of  the  remarkal)le  tales  he  tells  is  of  an  incident  in  the  Civil 
War  which  he  quotes  from  Mazellier's  work  on  "The  Cadaveric 
Spasm"  (Lyons,  1897),  as  follows: 

"Some  Northern  troops  fell  suddenly  on  a  body  of  Southern 
cavalry  at  rest  and  fired  op  thtnn.  All  were  able  to  take  hors(> 
and  e.scape  except  one,  wiio  remained  in  the  attitude  of  mount- 
ing, his  right  foot  on  the  ground,  his  left  in  the  stirrup.  His 
left  hand  grasped  the  horse's  mane,  the  right  h(>ld  his  carbine, 
whose  butt  rested  on  tlie  ground.  His  head  was  turned  toward 
the  enemy.  He  was  called  upon  to  surrender,  but  made  no 
answer;  the  Northerners  approached  and  found  him  dead,  but 
in  a  state  of  complete  rigidity.  It  was  a  ditTicuit  matter  to 
detach  the  bridle  from  his  loft  hand  and  th(>  carl)in(>  from  his 
right.  This  done,  the  dead  man  fell  to  the  ground,  i)ut  he  kept 
his  position  and  his  whole  body  remained  rigid.  He  had  be(>n 
struck  bv  two  bulh^ts,  one  of  which  had  traversed  his  breast  and 


the  other  had  penetrated  his  temple.  The  horse  kept  quiet 
because  the  trooper,  in  his  haste,  had  forgotten  to  detach  the  rein 
by  which  he  was  tied." 

In  order  that  this  phenomenon  of  complete  rigidity  may 
appear,  death  must  be  so  instantaneous,  Dr.  Matignon  saj's, 
that  there  is  no  pain,  for  with  pain  there  is  always  muscular 
relaxation.  It  must  also  overtake  the  victim  in  a  state  of 
mu-scular  contraction,  and  most  authorities  think  that  there 
must  be  destruction  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  brain.  At 
any  rate,  there  must  be  a  sudden  interruption  of  nervous  con- 
tinuity.    We  read  again: 

"The  upper  centers  have  a  moderating  action  on  the  medullary 
centers.  If  the  latter  are  separated  from  the  cerebral  centers  by 
a  sudden  suppression  of  function  .  .  .  muscular  contraction 
that  has  already  begun  will  continue 

"And  the  function  may  be  destroyed  or  abolished  without 
absolute  wounding  of  the  tissue.  Thus  are  explained  the  atti- 
tudes observed  as  results  of  death  by  lightning.  In  the  same 
category  belong  death  due  to  great  cataclysms,  like  that  at 
Martinique,  w  here  the  cure  of  Saint  Pierre  was  found  dead  ■with 
no  apparent  wound,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  crucifix  in 
hand.  Another  man  was  found  kneeling  before  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  also  in  prayer. 

"Laceration  of  some  important  organ  may  also  lead  to  this 
phenomenon  of  inhibition;  this  is  the  most  plausible  explanation 
of  death  in  the  cases  related  above.  We  have,  in  order,  wounds 
of  neck  or  breast,  inhibition,  cadaveric  spasm,  cadaveric  rigidity, 
and  finally  congelation,  which  assures  the  permanence  of  living 
attitudes  long  after  death." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


PAIN   IN   THE  WRONG   PLACE 

WHEN  A  MAN  suffers  pain  in  his  hand  or  in  his, right 
lung,  he  naturally  concludes  that  this  particular 
place  is  affected  in  some  way.  Most  physicians  so 
conclude  and  base  a  diagnosis  on  this  fact.  Yet  it  seems  quite 
certain,  from  cases  adduced  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Estes  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  that  such  pain  may  be  a 
symptom  of  trouble,  not  in  the  region  where  it  occurs,  but  in 
some  different  and  perhaps  distant  place.  Pain  is  merely  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  brain  along  a  nerve,  notifying 
it  of  trouble,  and  the  location  of  the  sending  office  is  sometimes 
\vrongly  inferred,  just  as  a  woman  at  the  telephone  may  think 
she  is  talking  with  her  belated  husband  at  his  office,  whereas 
he  is  really  at  his  club.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  Dr.  Estes 
in  The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  August),  that  diseases  or 
injuries  of  certain  parts  are  manifested  sometimes,  at  some  stage 
of  the  ailment,  by  pains  in  regions  removed  from  the  immediate 
seat  of  the  lesion.  Most  of  these  manifestations  are  expressions 
of  pain  in  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  or  group  of  nerves  belonging 
to  the  primarily  affected  area.     He  goes  on: 

"Novdiere  has  any  one  autiiority  grouped  the  various  in- 
stances of  referred  pain,  nor  in  any  adequate  monograph  endeav^- 
ored  to  call  serious  attention  to  these  plienomena,  with  proper 
suggestions  for  their  recognition  and  treatment.  This  would  be  a 
fruitful  field  for  careful  investigation,  and  its  thorough  explora- 
tion and  cultivation  would  certainly  be  of  great  value  to  the 
profession. 

"Some  such  thoughts  as  the  foregoing  have  so  often  occurred 
to  me  that  I  am  induced  to  call  attention  to  some  instances  of 
referred  jiain,  and  the  importance  of  knowing  of  their  possible^ 
existence,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  mistakes  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  which  a  failure  to  recognize  not  infrequently  leads  a 
practitioner  to  make." 

Transferred  pain  of  this  kind,  which  the  author  names 
"n>ferr(>(l  pain,"  may  be  of  four  kinds — pain  at  th(>  (>nd  of 
mTV(<-l)ranches  due  to  trouble  at  the  nerve-root;  pain  in  con- 
tinuations of  a  nerve;  pain  in  communicating  or  assisting  nerve- 
groups;  and  vicarious  pain,  or  pain  in  tiu>  healthy  organ  of  a 
pair  when  the  other  is  injurtMl   in  some  way.     One  of  the  com- 
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monest  cases  of  the  first  type  is  pain  in  the  knee  due  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  hip-joint.    Sajs  Dr.  Estes: 

"This  is  probably  the  most  fommon,  and  certainly  is  the  best 
known  and  best  understood  manifestation  of  referred  pain. 
The  history  of  nearly  every  case  of  hip-joint  inflammation  will 
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include  a  note  of  pain  in  and  about  the  knee  of  the  affected  side. 
So  constant  and  so  well  marked  is  this  pain  in  the  knee  that 
physicians  not  infrequently  mistake  the  condition  for  a  genuine 
inflammation  of  the  knee-joint.  I  have  known  man.y  instances 
of  mistakes  of  this  kind.  Whenever  a  child  is  sent  to  me  with 
a  history  of  restless  nights,  frequent  crying  out  at  nights  as  if  in 
pain,  the  development  of  a  slight  limp  and  disinclination  to  play, 
a  little  fever  toward  evening  and  pain  in  his  knee  (usually  none 
complained  of  in  the  hip-joint  at  all),  I  always  .  .  .  examine 
carefully  for  local  manifestation  of  the  beginning  hip-joint 
disease. 

'■  The  explanation  of  the  pain  in  the  knee  is  that  the  ob- 
turator nerve  runs  just  over  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  and 
sends  some  filaments  to  the  joint  itself,  then  runs  down  the 
thigh  and  is  distributed  to  the  soft  tissues  about  the  knee-joint. 
.  .  .  The  main  trunk  of  the  nerve  may  be  irritated  as  it 
passes  over  the  capsule,  and  this  irritation  is  exprest  by  pain 
at  its  distribution  at  the  knee-joint." 

Other  examgljes  are  pain  in  the  abdominal  walls  due  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  pain  in  the  hand  from  a  badly  set  shoulder. 
In  the  second  group.  Dr.  Estes  notes  a  radiating  pain  about 
the  navel,  due  to  appendicitis,  and  pain  over  the  stomach,  due 
to  disease  of  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  third  group  we  have 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  due  to  intestinal  ulcers,  and 
in  the  fourth  many  instances  of  pain  in  perfectly  sound  lungs 
or  kidneys,  due  to  trouble  in  the  twin  organ.  Dr.  Estes  cites 
many  cases  of  these  various  kinds  and  gives  us  to  understand 
that  the  phenomenon  is  wide-spread  and  frequent,  tho  not,  he 
tljinks,  generally  enough  acted  upon  by  physicians,  among  whom 
ignorance  of  it  so.n^'^times  results  in  wrong  diagnosis  and  mistaken 
treatment. 


t; 


I  HE  MUCH-TALKED-OF  laundry  machine  for  paper 
money  is  now  actually  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  if  we  may  believe  the  writer  of  a 
brief  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  August).  These  machines  as  recently  perfected,  we 
are  told,  will  wash  and  iron  paper  money  on  a  large  scale  at  low 
cost.  In  the  end  they  will  probably  save  the  Gov^ernment  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  will  like-wise  prove  an  economy  for 
bankers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     We  read: 

"The  essential  feature  of  the  new  machine  consists  of  tiers  of 
copper  rollers  set  in  an  oblong  framework — weight  about  eight 
hundred  pounds — which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  three 
.seconds,  and  which,  Avhen  in  position  for  the  washing  or)eration, 
fits  snugly  into  a  one-hundred-gallon  tank,  filled  almost  to  over- 
flowing with  a  solution  in  Avhieh  is  dissolved  a  special  soap,  the 
formula  of  which  was  discovered  by  the  Federal  officials.  Pass- 
ing back  and  forth  over  the  rollers  is  what  appears  to  the  ordinary 
observer  to  be  a  web  of  cotton  duck,  but  is  in  reality  two  of 
these  endless  bands,  fitting  snugly  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Between  these  two  duck  belts,  each  sixty  feet  in  length,  travel' 
the  bills  to  be  cleansed,  and  the  washing  or  scrubbing  is  accom- 
plished by  the  passage  over  the  successive  rollers,  all  of  which 
are  so  shaped  as  to  impart  a  peculiar  rubbing  motion  to  the 
soiled  currency. 

"When  the  washing  is  completed  the  bill  is,  in  similar  manner,, 
swished  back  and  forth  through  the  c-lear  water  of  a  sixty-gallon 
rinsing  tiink;  then  a  jet  of  air  whisks  it  to  another  endless  band 
of  duck  which  leads  over  gas-heated  drums  that  dry  the  paper, 
and  in  a  total  elapsed  interval  of  less  than  two  and  a  half  minutes 
the  rejuvenated  bank-note  is  automatically  delivered  to  a  tray. 


A  supplementary  machine  irons  the  laundered  bills  by  passing- 
them  on  duck  aprons  over  heated  drums  and  then  subjecting 
each  bill  in  turn  to  the  pressure  of  comprest  paper  drums.  Each 
type  of  machine  requires  but  two  operatives — a  girl  to  feed  tho 
bills  and  another  to  keep  watch  that  the  crisped  money  is  ejected 
properly  at  the  completion  of  the  operation." 


MR.  LANG  REGRETTED  BY  HIS  COUNTRYMEN 


THE  PERSONAL  NOTE  which  sounds  in  the  English 
journals  over  the  death  of  Andrew  Lang  shows  what  an 
affectionate  hold  he  exercised  upon  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  We  printed  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  American 
opinion  regarding  him.  The  later-arriving  English  journals  indi- 
cate that  this  hold  was  very  wide-spread,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
few  writers  of  to-day  had  so  many  readers.  As  The  Daily  Mail 
(Ijondon)  observes,  his  name  "is  known  to  everj'bodj'  who  has 
ever  been  or  is  a  public-school  boy,  cricketer,  golfer,  angler,  or 
student  of  history, 
religion,  .spiritualism, 
folk-lore,  philo.sophy, 
poetry,  or  fairy-tales." 
As  tho  this  list  were 
not  enough  to  cover 
the  interests  of  this 
various-minded  man, 
the  wTiter  here  adds 
that  "these  were  only 
a  few  of  his  pursuits." 
' '  He  was  a  man  of  a 
hundred  hobbies,  and 
iie  pursued  each  one 
with  the  zest  almost 
of  a  monomaniac."  To 
the  very  end,  says 
the  London  Evening 
Standard,  ' '  he  was 
the  soul  of  gaiety." 
' '  Whether  he  was  deal- 
ing with  myth  and 
folk-lore,  stern  history 
or  the  University 
cricket  match,  the 
writers      of       ancient 

Greece  or  Charles  Dickens,  his  praise  and  his  criticism  were 
studded  with  smjles."  It  is  said  that  one  or  two  things  he 
could  never  understand.  "Chief  among  them  was  modern 
realism,  and  the  liking  of  some  people  to  make  themselves  sad 
by  reading."  In  The  Morning  Post  (London),  where  his  weekly 
column  appeared  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  we  read  this 
personal  "appreciation  by  a  friend  " : 

"His  immense  and  untiring  industry  was  concealed  from  the 
public  eye;  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  a  mere  facile  writer 
by  those  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  tho  amount  of 
work  underlying  the  books  and  causeries  thrown  off  with  such 
a^jparent  ease.  Nor  would  a  casual  acquaintance  with  him  tend 
to  dispel  the  error.  A  superficial  observer  might  easily  have 
tak(m  him  at  first  sight  for  a  t-ypical  instance  of  what  the  world, 
too  unkindly,  is  apt  to  call  the  'Oxford  manner' — might  have 
thojight  him  somewhat  supercilious,  dilettante,  caring  really  for 
iiotliing  yet  ready  to  write  about  anything.  Yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  man  of  whom  such  an  impression  would  bo  more 
grotesqucsly  untrue.  His  languid  air  and  weak  voice  were  no 
pose,  but  the  natural  result  of  that  constitutional  delicacy  which 
forced  him  to  spare  his  physical  frame.  The  'horribly  bored' 
attitude  was  i)erfectly  natural  to  him,  even  when  he  was  most 
int(»rested  and  even  excited;  il  was  the  natural  attitude  of  de- 
fense for  a  mind  which  found  itself  in  continual  conflict  with  the 
w(!akn<>ss  of  the  body.  The  apparent  conlradiction  )M>tw(*en 
the  inner  and  the  outer  man  soon  <lisa|)j)eare(l  to  tliose  wlio 
learn(!d  to  know  him.  The  singularly  handsome  features  of 
'  Andrciw  of  the  brindled  hair'  wen*  seen  to  b(^  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  graceful,  ingenious,  and  loval)!*'  mind  which  lay  behind 
them,  and  his  friends  came  to  know,  partly  from  his  conversa- 
tion, still  more  by  his  letters — for  the  pen  was  always  his  favori(t> 


•ANDREW   OF    THE   BRINDLED   HAIR," 

Who  was  known  in  England  at  least  "  to  everybody  who  has  ever  been  or  is  a  public- 
school  boy,  cricketer,  golfer,  angler,  or  student  of  history,  religion,  spiritualism,  folk- 
lore, philosophy,  poetry,  or  fairy-tales."     But  he  had  more  interests  even  than  these. 


form  of  expression,  tho  to  read  his  handwriting  was  sometimes  a 
problem — how  deeply  he  did  care  about  many  things.  The 
world  may  judge  his  work;  we  will  testify  to  the  sincerity  which 
underlay  it,  and  to  the  strength  of  character  which  alone  enabled 
him  to  produce,  as  the  by-product  of  a  strenuous  professional 
career,  such  a  constant  stream  of  first-class  work.  The  thought 
of  what  he  achieved  can  not  fail  to  bring  to  the  mind  the  name 
of  another  with  whom  he  would  most  wish  to  be  coupled,  his 
beloved  Walter  Scott." 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  notes  the  "air  of  surprize"  shown  by 

many  writers  that  he 
should  have  "contrib- 
uted many  hundreds 
of  articles  to  the  news- 
papers of  his  day." 
The  impression  that 
"so  highly  accom- 
plished a  scholar"  as 
Mr.  Lang  "stooped  to 
the  journals"  is  com- 
bated by  Mr.  Whib- 
ley, who  finds  the  word 
"journalism"  not 
' '  strong  enough  for 
the  many  duties  which 
it  is  asked  to  per- 
form."    Going  on: 

' '  Whether  it  be  used 
for  good  or  evil,  it 
lacks  definition.  There 
is  a  difference,  not  in 
kind,  but  in  degree, 
between  Mr.  Lang, 
for  instance,  and  the 
young  man  who  edits 
a  paragraph.  The  pic- 
turesque reporter,  the 
leader-writer,  the  eager  youth  who  picks  up  a  piece  of 
gossip  at  the  street-corner,  are  all  included  under  the  one  large 
and  general  heading  of  journalist.  And  Mr.  Lang  has  been 
asked  to  bear  them  company.  Few  men  were  ever  so  lightly 
touched  by  that  which  happened  from  day  to  day  as  he. 
He  did  not  care  to  Avrite  of  what  was  engrossing  the  public  mind. 
He  preferred  to  discourse  pleasantly  of  what  for  the  moment 
engrossed  himself.  Master  as  he  was  of  allusiveness,  it  was 
always  upon  other  pursuits  of  his  own  that  he  dehghted  to 
touch.  If  he  wrote  of  golf  or  cricket  he  did  not  forget  that  he 
was  an  antliropologist.  The  student  of  Homer  was  not  merged 
in  tho  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton.  He  would  permit  Plotinus  to 
throw  light  upon  the  Zulus  and  illustrate  the  bones  of  Agamem- 
non with  the  dark  experience  of  T'chaka  or  Panda.  Always  a 
critic  of  fine  perception,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bound- 
aries of  time  and  space.  He  judged  Sophocles  and  Thackeray 
by  the  same  rules  and  with  the  same  taste.  He  had  a  proper 
appreciation  of  tall  copies  and  rare  editions.  He  celebrated  his 
hobbies  with  equal  spirit  in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  published 
what  he  WTote  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  other  words, 
he  wrote  with  a  constant  industry,  and  never  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  his  admirers. 

"By  one  other  indisputable  trait  he  was  separated  from  the 
mass  of  journalists.  If  ho  had  any  strong  views  upon  politics, 
he  .sedulously  concealed  tiiem.  Of  his  i)atriotism  there  was  no 
doubt,  as  all  those  know  who  remember  some  verses  upon 
(^en(>rnl  Gordon.  For  the  rest,  h(>  kept  sternly  aloof  from  the 
strife  of  i)arties,  and  doubtless  would  have  said  with  zest,  'A 
plague  on  both  their  houses!'  And  as  his  subjects,  save  when 
the  follies  of  America  invited  him  to  .satire,  were  remote  from 
our  passing  experience,  so  in  his  style  he  made  no  concession  to 
tlu'  comnu)n  taste.  He  did  not  expel  his  sense  of  dignity  and 
eh^gance  from  his  mind  merely  becaus(>  what  he  wTote  w^as  des- 
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tined  to  appear  next  morning  in  a  newspaper.  Tlie  natural 
case  wherewith  he  exprest  his  thoughts  saved  him  from  the 
shifts  and  tricks  of  those  who  palt(>r  with  their  conseienees.  The 
result  is  that  what  was  called  his  journalism  was  nearly  always 
literature.  His  hand  was  light,  his  ear  was  true.  He  could 
write  slang  without  the  suspicion  of  vulgarity;  he  coiWd  attack- 
historical  controversy  without 
dulness.  And,  tho  in  our  age 
of  hasty  accomplishment  and 
swift  forgetfulness,  he  appears  a 
happy  accident .  he  yet  belonged 
to  the  great  tradition  of  his 
craft." 

Mr.  Chesterton,  in  The  Illus- 
trated London  News,  shows  how 
the  universality  of  Lang's  inter- 
ests gave  his  critics  an  im- 
pression of  being  played  with. 

"That  a  man  should  write 
about  Homer  and  blue  crockery, 
about  cricket  and  Joan  of  Arc, 
about  spirit-rapping  and  the 
Stuarts,  about  folk-lore  and 
about  fishing,  this  was  distract- 
ing to  &ny  one  anxious  to  define 
his  achievement  as  one  '  places ' 
an  ordinary  authority  on  Greek 
or  golf;  e.specially  as  he  did  not 
touch  these  things  as  we  all  do, 
as  mere  topics  of  conversation, 
but  always  at  least  Avith  some 
little  accumulation  of  special 
information  or  training.  Such 
men    were    understood   in    the 

Elizabethan  age.  There  is  now  not  enough  concern  about  the 
uni\'erse  as  a  whole  to  permit  people  to  see  the  connection.  It 
would  be  useless,  I  suppo.se,  to  tell  the  modern  critics  that  a  man 
can  not  really  be  interested  in  Homer  without  being  a  little 
interested  in  Chinese  teapots.  It  would  be  called  paradoxical 
to  say  that  every  man  who  really  thinks  about  the  Stuarts  must 
sometimes  think  about  Spiritualism.  You  can  not  really  like 
cricket  without  liking  .something  in  the  clean  striving  of  the 
young;  and  you  can  not  like  that  without  liking  Joan  of  Arc. 
Folk-lore  and  fishing  are  really  very  near  each  other,  both  in  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  Nature  and  the  superficial  developments  of 
lying.  For  a  man  really  living,  the  hardest  task  of  life  is  not 
to  be  interested  in  everything  in  it.  Nor  is  the  judgment  really 
impaired  by  such  errant  investigations;  not,  at  least,  so  much 
as  it  is  by  the  blinking  concentration  of  specialists.  A  man  may 
find  many  things  in  Papuan  mythology  that  may  prevent  his 
going  mad  about  Scotch  history.  It  is  in  the  small  subjects 
that  a  man  loses  himself;    not  in  the  large  ones." 


mother  of  eighty-six  side  bj^  side  with  a  rosy-cheeked  lass  of 
twenty;  a  grandfather  in  the  .same  class  with  his  grandson,  each 
trying  to  surpass  the  other;  lumbermen  and  farmers,  bride  -.  and 
grooms,  mothers  and  sons,  all  join  in  a  whole-hearted,  good- 
natured  rivalry  in  their  efforts  to  learn. 

"To  save  the  embarrassment  of  using  primers,  current  events 

and  news  items  were  correlated 
with  reading,  the  reading  text 
being  a  little  newspaper  pre- 
pared especially  for  beginners, 
liible  study  is  (^specially  popu- 
lar with  the  pupils,  many  of 
whom  learned  to  read  in  two 
weeks'  time,  which  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  grown-ups  learn 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  .  .  . 
"The  effect  of  the  Rowan 
night-schools  on  the  social  life 
of  the  countj'  is  admirable. 
The  uncommon  school  associa- 
tions seem  to  develop  a  spirit 
of  good  fellowshij)  before  un- 
known, welding  whole  commu- 
nities in  sympathy  and  real 
ncighborliness.  The  demand 
for  books  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  'Moonlight 
School '  districts  and  the  circu- 
lation of  periodicals  is  far 
greater." 


PAUL  FORT.  "PRINCE  OB^  POETS, 

Whose  realm  is  "  the  vague  land  of  Bohemia"  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  in  Paris. 


In  one  reading  cla.ss  of 
twenty-five  pupils  "not  a  single 
member  is  under  seventy-five 
years  old,"  and  the  eldest, 
"Aunt    Dicie"  Carter,  who  is 

eighty-six,  is  described  as  "the  oldest    public-.schoo!   pupil   in 

the  United  States." 


"MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS  "—An  interesting  experiment 
bearing  on  our  rural  education  problem  is  reported  from  Rowan 
County,  Ky.,  where  "moonlight  schools,"  installed  this  summer, 
have  met  with  a  surprizing  response.  These  schools  hold  sessions 
on  moonlight  nights  in  order  that  the  beauty  and  brightness  of 
the  night  may  entice  the  adult  pupil  from  his  cabin  over  the 
rough  mountain  roads  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  plan,  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Herald  (New  York),  was  sug- 
gested to  the  teachers  of  the  day-schools  bj'^  Mrs.  Cora  Stewert, 
president  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Kentucky,  and  those 
teachers  not  only  volunteered  their  ser\ices,  but  personally 
campaigned  the  mountains  in  order  to  explain  the  movement  and 
to  enlist  pupils.     Of  the  immediate  results  we  read: 

"Classes  in  the  elementary  studies,  reading,  \vriting,  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  were  instituted,  and  the  story  of  the  success 
of  it  all  reads  like  fiction.  Classes  of  two  or  three  in  each  of  the 
first  ten  schools  to  be  opened  would  have  been  gratifying  and 
fully  worth  the  effort.  But  instead  of  twos  and  threes,  they 
came  in  crowds,.and  in  forty-five  .schools  that  were  subsequently 
opened  within  two  weeks,  there  was  no  class  smaller  than  ten 
and  some  were  as  large  as  fifty-eight.  The  exercises  are  as 
interesting  to  hear  as  the  classes  are  impressive  to  see.     A  grand- 


THE   "PRINCE  OF   POETS" 

POETS  as  well  as  other  good  Americans  have  lately  heard 
of  an  additional  reason  for  hoping  to  go  to  Paris  when 
they  die.  A  recent  election  in  the  poetic  principaHty  in 
that  part  of  the  French  city  known  to  all  travelers  as  the  Latin 
Quarter  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  realm  is  always 
governed  by  a  titular  head.  Paul  Fort,  a  poet  whom  few  in 
this  country  are  likely  to  have  ever  heard  of,  has  been  elevated 
to  the  station  of  "Prince  of  Poets,"  following  on  the  death  of 
his  predecessor  in  this  post,  Leon  Dierx.  No  one  seems  to 
know  when  the  title  was  instituted,  says  Paris  dispatches  to 
our  press,  but  the  line  of  succession  can  show  such  names  as 
Paul  Verlaine  and  Stephane  Mallarme.  The  constitutency, 
which  finds  its  local  habitation  in  the  cafes  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  consists  of  five  hundred  men  and  women  of  letters. 
Of  these  338  voted  for  Paul  Fort,  96  for  Raoul  Ponchon.  Other 
candidates  were  Paul-Napoleon  Reinard,  Gaston  Kahn,  Henri 
de  Regnier,  Fernand  Gregh,  Francis  Vielle-Griffin  [an  expa- 
triated American],  and  Johan  Rictus.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  this  account  of  the  new  prince, 
who  is  now  about  forty  years  old: 

"He  has  in  press  a  volume  of  poems  bearing  the  singularly 
appropriate  title  of  'Songs — Console  Me  for  Being  Happy!' 
Paul  Fort  is  the  author  of  the  stirring,  breezy,  delightful 
'rhythmic-prose'  verses,  'Ballades  FrauQaises.'  His  works 
comprize  fourteen  volumes.  Among  these  are  many  gems  of 
refined,  lofty,  sentimental  expression.  Already  in  1897  M. 
Pierre  Louys  called  the  attention  of  literary  men  to  Paul  Fort 
as  'the  originator  of  a  new  style,  and  as  a  writer  of  astounding 
vitality,  endowed  with  a  soul  of  intense  vibration.'  Among 
Paul  Fort's  other  admirers  are  MM.  Anatole  France,  Rene 
Boylesve,  Marcel  Prevost,  Andre  Beaunier,  the  Duchesse  de 
Rohan,  Mme.  Sev^rine,  Mme.  Daniel  Lesueur,  Mm.e.  Mar- 
celle  TinajTc,  and  the  Baroness  de  Zuylen. 

"Judged  from  a  purely  technical  standpoint,  Paul  Fort  writes 
'neither  in  prose  nor  in  verse.'  but  in  wh?*^  he  calls  'rhythmic 
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prose.'  This  would  astonish  Molifere's  famous  character 
Georges  Dandin,  but  is  explained  by  the  prince  of  poets,  who 
says:  '1  seek  a  formula  or  style  capable  by  force  of  emotional 
will  of  passing  from  what  the  scholastics  term  prose  to  what  they 
call  verse,  and  again  from  verse  to  prose,  but,  in  my  conception, 
rhythmic  prose  and  verse  are  one  and  the  same  instrument 
fashioned  on  a  graduated  scale.'  In  consequence  of  this  Acade- 
micians regard  Paul  Fort  as  a  'revolutionist.'  In  this  new  style 
he  has  sung  of  forests,  pastures,  rivers,  the  sea,  beautiful  maidens, 
Louis  XI.,  Henri  III.,  Paris,  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  and  of  hiT 
own  personal  outbursts  of  joy  or  sensations  of  wo.  He  is  won- 
derful in  evoking  in  a  few  condensed  words  the  peaceful  charm 
of  a  landscape  or  the  electric  action  of  a  students'  frolic  in  the 
Latin  Quarter.  He  leaps  with  unbridled  fancy  from  realism  to 
symbolism.  Some  of  his  lines  are  in  profuse,  fairy-like,  wild- 
flower  disorder,  others  are  perfections  of  classic  symmetry.  In 
one  of  his  verses  he  exclaims:  "I  am  not  a  \vriter.  I  am  a  poet 
who  sings,  who  places  words  together  out  of  pure  pleasure  and 
delight — and  I  sing  them.' 

"Paul  Fort  is  a  man  of  impressive  personality.  He  is  of  wiry, 
nervous  build;  he  has  dreamy,  melancholy  steel-gray  eyes,  and 
his  features  are  strongly  outlined.  He  speaks  slowly  and  in  low 
musical  tones.  His  appearance  suggests  the  idea  of  a  man  who 
has  just  stept  forth  from  a  canvas  of  Velasquez  and  carries  with 
him  an  atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages.  He  may  often  be  found 
in  a  small  cafe  near  the  Odeon  Theater  which  bears  the  romantic 
name  of  'La  Closerie  des  Lilas.'  He  is  usuallj^  sun-ounded  by  a 
group  of  young  disciples.  When  twenty  years  old  he  started  a 
primitive  little  theater,  which  came  to  financial  grief,  but  where, 
for  the  first  time,  was  produced  Maeterlinck's  'Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande.'  Paul  Fort  has  succeeded  in  the  hitherto  almost  hope- 
less task  of  uniting  and  bringing  into  one  harmonious  fold  all 
the  young  poets  of  France." 

We  quote  a  specimen  of  Paul  Foi-t's  earlier  verse  which 
appeared  in  A  Broad  Sheet  (London,  February,  1902),  Englished 
by  F.  York  Powell,  Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford: 

The  i)r('tty  maid  she  died,  she  died,  in  love-bed  as  she  lay; 
They  look  her  to  the  churchyard:  all  at  the  break  of  day; 
They  laid  her  all  alone  there:  all  in  her  white  array; 
They  laid  her  all  alone  there:  a-coffln'd  in  the  day; 
And  they  came  bark  so  merrily:  all  at  the  dawn  of  day; 
A-singing  all  .so  merrily:  "  The  dog  must  have  his  day!  " 
The  pretty  maid  is  dead,  is  dead;  in  love-bed  as  she  lay; 
And  they  are  off  a-fleld  to  work :  as  they  do  every  day. 

Poetry  may  be  considered  of  small  importance  in  our  world, 
but  Paris  is  not  thus  indifferent.  No  sooner  had  Leon  Dierx 
died,  says  the  Paris  WTiter  for  the  New  York  Sun,  than  "every 
newspaper  with  a  literary  tendency,  every  weekly  or  monthly 
publication,  began  a  discussion"  as  to  his  rightful  successor. 
To  select  and  instal  this  wearer  of  the  poetic  crown  became  a 
matter  to  be  carried  out  with  true  Gallic  seriousness: 

"Meetings  were  held  in  the  appropriate  quarter  of  Mont- 
parnasse  and  fiery  speeches  were  made  on  behalf  of  certain 
candidates.  At  one  meeting  which  had  attracted  dozens  of 
wearers  of  long  hair  the  debate  waxed  exceeding  hot.  Finally 
the  editor  of  one  of  tiios(>  sliort-lived  monthlies  wherein  young 
talent  exults  arose  and  demanded: 

"  'Who  authorized  this  meeting?     Who  invited  us  here?' 

"He  had  some  right  to  put  the  question,  for  he  had  been 
chosen  to  preside.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then  a  quiet 
voice,  sj)eaking  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knew  what  he  was  say- 
ing, broke  in: 

"  'It  was  the  "bistro."  '  And  the  meeting  summoned  by  the 
enteri)rizing  landlord  of  tlie  cafe  dissolved  in  laughter. 

"Gil  Bl(t.s  as  a  pajjer  of  literary  instincts  determined  to  end 
the  state  of  anarchy.  It  summoned  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous pii])Iicatioiis  wliich  had  l)een  holding  separate  elections  and 
l)ro(;ee(ic(i  to  overhaul  the  votes  that  had  been  cast.  Sixty 
poets  were  present.  The  first  point  to  decide  was  the  qualifi- 
cation for  voting. 

"The  meeting  i)romptIy  decided  that  writers  alone  could  vote. 
Paint(!rs,  composers,  and  sculptors  were  ruthlessly  di.sfranehised, 
exc(>pt  those  who  could  i)rov(>  that  th(>y  had  written  soni(>tliing 
that  had  been  printed.  Thus  RafTaelli  was  admitted,  thanks 
to  his  recent  article  on  Carpeaux.  As  the  list  of  voters  was  read 
out  some  were  challenged. 

"  'Durand?  .\iiy  one  know  Durand?'  the  chairman  would 
ask. 

"Souk*  one  woulc'  say,  'Very  w«'ll  known,  Durand.  He  has 
published  a  volum. 


"And  Durand's  vote  would  be  registered. 

"But  if  none  of  the  sixty  poets  could  speak  for  Durand  every 
one  would  cry  'Rejected,'  and  the  vote  would  be  discarded. 

"  'Casanova?'    asked  the  president.     'Who  is  Casanova?' 

"  'Unknown.     Rejected,'  the  meeting  cried. 

"  'Pardon,'  interrupted  a  young  poet.  'He  is  very  well 
known  at  the  Cafe  Vachette.' 

"  'Accepted.     Register  his  vote.' 

"After  a  few  more  votes  the  young  poet  again  interrupted: 

"  'Sorry,  I  am  mistaken,'  he  said,  'the  name  I  know  isn't 
Casanova.'     And  the  vote  was  annulled. 

"After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  rejecting  votes  of  those  unknown 
to  the  sixty  poets  present  the  result  of  the  election  was  an- 
nounced: Paul  Fort,  338;  Raoul  Ponchon,  95;  Paul  Reinard, 
31.  The  scattering  votes  included  one  for  the  waiter  at  the 
Cafe  Vachette,  the  last  real  Latin  Quarter  cafe,  which  is  doomed 
to  disappear  at  an  early  date  and  to  be  replaced  by  a  branch  of 
a  large  banking  corporation. 

"The.se  names  will  mean  little  to  the  outside  Avorld,  to  which 
Edmond  Rostand  or  Richepin  would  probably  represent  the 
prince  of  French  poets,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
principality  is  limited  geographically  to  the  vague  land  of  Bo- 
hemia and  is  not  recognized  by,  as  it  does  not  recognize,  the 
orthodox  well-to-do  realms  in  which  more  famous  poets  are 
found." 


AN   OLD-TIME  THRILLER 

A  WOMAN  of  seventy-four  with  over  seventy  novels  to  her 
credit  might  perhaps  justly  regard  her  lifework  as  ac- 
-  complished.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Eng- 
lish woman  who  leapt  into  fame  with  "Lady  Audley's  Secret." 
Her  pen  is  still  busy,  tho  fifty  years  have  passed  since  she  pro- 
duced this  thriller.  Mr.  Clive  Holland,  writing  in  the  English 
Bookman  (July),  points  out  that  Miss  Braddon,  in  common 
with  the  late  W^ilkie  Collins,  is  held  to  have  founded  a  more  or 
less  distinct  school  of  sensational  fiction.  He  hastens  to  dis- 
own any  kinship  wdth  "the  sensational  rubbish  which  now  pours 
from  the  printing  press  almost  every  day  throughout  the  year." 
Miss  Braddon,  he  distinguishes,  "revived  the  mysterious  and 
sensational  element  in  fiction  which  had  its  origin  in  '  The  Castle 
of  Otranto'  and  other  similar  works."  Everybody  on  two  sides 
of  the  ocean  read  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  and  Mr.  Holland 
assures  us  that  at  least  in  England  its  successors  from  the  same 
pen  have  held  its  audience.  The  story  of  that  work  is  one  of 
curious  interest: 

"W^ritten  when  quite  a  young  girl,  this  story,  which  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  of  English  fiction,  and  is 
not  only  world-famous  but  probably  Miss  Braddon's  best  sell- 
ing book,  after  a  period  of  so  many  years  since  its  first  publica- 
tion, commenced  to  run  in  a  periodical  called  Robin  GoodfcUow. 
This  unfortunately  came  to  an  end  after  the  twelfth  number, 
and  the  story.  Miss  Braddon  told  us,  would  probably  have  re- 
mained in  its  fragmentary  stage  and  never  have  been  completed 
but  for  a  very  warmly  appreciative  letter  she  received  from 
J.  B.  Buckstone,  a  brilliant  actor  and  play  WTiter  in  the  early 
sixties  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  saying  how  greatly  he  had 
been  imprest  by  the  story,  and  how  deeply  he  regretted  its  in- 
terruption. Buckstone^  entreated  the  author  to  finish  the  novel, 
which  he  said  he  considered  to  be  of  striking  interest  and  ad- 
mirably suited  for  stage  purposes.  This  welcome  approval  from 
so  comix'tcut  a  critic  naturally  fired  the  young  ^Titer's  ambi- 
tion, and  she  took  up  the  thread  of  the  story  onc«>  more.  It  was 
continued  in  anotluT  magazine,  and  wljile  running  there  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Brothers  Tinsley,  a  recently  founded 
and  very  enterprizing  firnx  of  publishers,  who,  keenly  on  the 
lookout  to  .secure  new  and  powerful  writers,  made  Miss  Braddon 
a  proposal  to  publish  it,  in  the  three-volume  form  then  popular, 
at  the  earliest  jjossible  date.  Tin*  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
final  volume  was  written  at  high  speed  against  time  in  order 
that  the  book  might  be  printed  and  published  before  its 
conclusion  in  s(>rial  form. 

"On  the  day  after  publication  ]\Iiss  Braddon  received  a  visit 
from  the  late  Lionel  Brough.  At  this  period  Mr.  Brough,  not 
yet  an  actor,  was  interested  in  the  firm  of  Tinsl(>ys,  rejiresenting 
the  literary  or  intellectual  elenu>nt,  while  th(>  brothers  Tinsley 
supplied  the  business  acumen;  and  he  had  come  to  call  upon 
the  young  authoress  to  convey  the  pleasant  intelligence  that 
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within  twenty-four  hours  of  publication  "Lady  Audley's  Secret' 
had  proved  a  sfaitling  success.  A  week  afterward  all  the  world 
and  his  wife  were  reading  or  talking  about  the  book;  and  edition 
after  edition  was  called  for  in  such  rapid  succession  that  it  was 
impossible  to  print  and  bind  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  unpre- 
cedented demand." 

Countless  editions  have  been  issued  of  this  novel,  and  Mr. 
Holland  does  not  forget  to  add  that  "the  numbers  of  pirated 
editions  sold  in  America  swell  the  huge  total  of  known  and 
authorized  editions  of  the  book."  We  are  assured  that  "the 
present  generation  seem  to  read  it  with  almost  as  great  pleasure 
as  did  their  fathers  and  even  grandfathers  before  them." 
Stevenson  was  among  the  constant  readers  of  Miss  Braddon 
and  sent  her  this  letter  from  Samoa,  which  is  said  to  see  the  light 
of  print  now  for  the  first  time: 

"I  remember  reading  'Lady  Audley's  Secret'  when  I  was  fif- 
teen, and  I  wish  my  days  to  be  bound  each  to  each  by  Miss 
Braddon 's  novels.  Apparently  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion. 
I  have  been  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pacific.  When  a 
ship  comes  in  the  local  trader  or  traders  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  novels.  In  a  small  way  the  schooner  plaj's  the  part  of 
a  circulating  library.  But  there  is  one  book,  I  am  sorrj'  to  bo 
obliged  to  inform  you,  which  is  a  mere  drug  in  the  market  in  the 
Pacific.  'Oh  no,  I  have  that  already.'  is  the  cry — and  the  book 
is  'Aurora  Floyd.'  After  all,  it  is  something  to  be  out  and  away 
greater  and  more  popular  than  Scott,  Shakespeare,  or  Homer  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  to  that  you  have  attained." 

The  activities  of  this  long  life  are  thus  summarized: 

"  In  addition  to  the  astonishing  industry  and  mental  energy 
which  has  produced  upward  of  seventy  long  novels — as  a 
naatter  of  fact  there  are  some  seventy-three,  still  in  constant 
demand  and  in  print  at  the  present  time,  selling  in  every  sort 
of  edition  and  in  all  countries  of  the  English-speaking  race — 
Miss  Braddon  has  written  many  stories,  which  were  published 
as  serials  anonymously,  and  not  a  few  verses  and  essays  in 
newspapers,  including  contributions  to  Fwnc/i  during  the  period 
it  was  edited  by  her  old  friend,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Biirnand, 
and  to  The  World  while  it  was  under  the  control  of  another 
old  and  valued  friend,  the  late  Edmund  Yates.  She  has  also 
written  several  dramas,  comedies,  and  a  blank-^-erse  play. 
One  of  them,  'The  Missing  Witness,'  a  ro.elodrama  played  very 
successfully  in  the  English  provinces  and  the  United  States, 
is  probably  well  known  to  many  older  readers.  She  is  also 'the 
anonymous  author  of  quite  a  number  of  the  farces  which  were 
popular  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century.  The 
serial  story  which  she  WTote  in  French  for  the  Paris  Figaro 
some  years  ago  has,  we  believe,  never  been  translated  or  re- 


published in  English.  All  the  work  we  have  mentioned  would 
prove  a  more  than  full  record  for  most  human  beings.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  Miss  Braddon  has  yet  during  her  busy  life 
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found  time  to  edit  several  magazines,  to  write  the  greater  part  of 
those  extremely  popular  Christmas  numbers  or  'Annuals'  known 

as  The  Mistletoe  Bough,  published  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties,  and  to  advise  about 
and  rewrite  the  work  of  many  other 
people. 

"Let  us  in  conclusion  of  this  article 
try  to  epitomize  our  impressions.  First 
there  comes  to  one's  recollection  undoubt- 
edly the  picture  of  a  charming  old  lady, 
with  nearly  white  hair,  drest  quietly  and 
with  the  taste  which  bespeaks  the  artistic 
mind  and  the  means  to  clothe  oneself  as 
one  would  and  should  be  clothed.  Sec- 
ondly there  remains  the  echo  of  a  gentle 
voice,  with  patches  of  brighter  tones  in  it 
as  some  topic;  of  more  than  usual  interest 
comes  up  and  engages  her  attention. 
Further,  there  is  the  underlying  feeling 
that  the  environment  in  which  Miss 
Braddon  lives  is  just  that  which  she  her- 
self could  wish.  And  lastly  there  is  the 
abiding  and  delightful  memory  of  inter- 
course with  one  who  has  known  the  best 
of  many  years,  whose  interest  in  the 
world  and  its  happenings  is  not  even  yet 
flagging,  and  Avho  is  still  capable  of 
enjoying  the  sunshine  and  meeting  the 
shadows  of  life  with  a  brave,  undismayed, 
and  gracious  heart." 


The  age  has  not  outgrown  its  taste  for  sensational  Action  of  the  mysterious,  for  we  are  told  that 
Miss  Braddon's  novel  is  read  to-day  "with  almost  as  great  pleasure"  as  it  was  by  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  who  sat  up  nights  to  be  thrilled  by  the  mysterious  house. 


Miss  Braddon  has  always  withheld  her 
photograph  from  publication;  our  portrait 
is  the  reproduction  of  an  early  painting. 


RELIGl 
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''THE  CALL  OF  THE  CARPENTER" 


CHRIST'S  LIFE  RETOLD  in  such  a  way  that  its  author 
predicts  '"it  will  turn  Christianity  upside  down  and 
inside  out"  will  naturally  arouse  varied  emotions  in 
Christian  readers.  Such  a  book  is  Bouck  White's  "Call  of  the 
Carpenter,"  which  portrays  Jesus  as  "the  Industrial  leader 
of  the  Industrialists  of  the  world,"  "democracy's  chief  asset," 
"the  greatest  arouser  of  the  masses  which  human  annals  have 
recorded."  "The  springs  of 
modern  democracy  are  in  Naza- 
reth," declares  Mr.  White,  who 
believes  that  if  we  interpret  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  economic 
terms  "there  is  regeneracy 
enough  in  his  words  to  right 
every  wrong  and  to  straighten 
every  crookedness."  While  the 
picture  resulting  from  Mr. 
White's  methods  is  widely  at 
variance  Avith  the  conventional 
portraits  of  Jesus,  the  author 
claims  that  it  is  not  a  new 
presentation,  but  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  an  original 
much  overlaid  and  blurred  l\v 
the  accretions  of  time.  ^Ir. 
White  was  formerly  a  minis- 
ter, and  is  noAv  head  of  the 
Men's  Club  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

While  we  find  laymen  among 
the  critics  who  condemn  the 
book  on  charges  of  bad  taste, 
bad  scholarship,  and  even  blas- 
ph(>my,  we  also  find  ortho- 
do.x  and  prominent  clergymen 
among  those  who  pay  enthu- 
siastic tribute  to  the  book's 
message  and  inspiration.  "All 
the  enthusiasm  about  Bouck 
White  I  subscribe  to,"  writes 
the  Rev.  Percy  S.  (J rant,  of  the 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  Protestant  Episcopal,  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  another  clergyman  of  the  same 
denomination,  declares  "The  Call  of  the  Carpenter"  "a  book 
untjuestionably  of  genius  and  prof)betic  fire."  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  and  philanthropist, 
pleaded  with  the  publishers  to  have  the  book  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  "It  is  loaded  with  moral  dynamite,  and  is  certain 
to  be  challenged  by  the  traditional  religionists  of  all  .schools." 
says  The  TtretilU-th  Cruluri/  Mnt/ttzjiir  (New  York),  which  de- 
scribes it  as  "uncomi)romisingly  radical,  and  yet  enthusiastically 
religious."  Some  lay  papers  characterize  it  as  an  effort  to 
capture!  Christ  for  Socialism.  One  religious  weekly  saj^s  it 
makes  Christ  "a  .sort  of  glorified  Samuel  (iompers." 

According  to  this  nlucli-talkcd-of  book,  "Christianity  took 
its  rise  in  an  ecrmomic  u|)licavai,"  and  "even  its  highest  and 
most  spiritual  reachi's  had  a  rootage  in  tlie  industrial  condition 
of  the  masses."  To  .Mr.  While,  .Mary's  "Magnificat"  is  "the 
battle-hymn  of  democracy,"  "th(>  'Marseillaise'  of  (he  anciiMit 
world,"  and  th(>  Sermon  on  the  Mount  "ranks  high  among  the 
inflammatory  manift^stos  of  the  world."  As  a  boy  Jesus  saw 
Rome  crush  the  insurrection  un-^ler  Judas  of  (Jalilee  and  drive  the 


IHE   C'AHPENTER. 
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■  Call  of  the  {"^arpeiiter." 


lesson  home  by  crucifying  tAvo  thousand  Galileans.  Eighteen 
years  he  spent  as  a  day  laborer,  a  carpenter,  and  "we  find  him 
ever  afterward  identifjdng  himself  with  the  working  class." 
When  he  announced  his  missiim  it  was  "to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  slaves."  "He  stirreth  up  the  people,"  says  Mr.  White, 
is  his  biography  in  five  words.  The  famous  Pax  Romana  was 
the  false   peace  of  a  world   in  economic  bondage,  and  Jesus, 

"one  of  the  master  intellects 
of  all  times,"  deliberately  set 
him.self  to  undo  Rome's  work: 

"Rome  is  forging  a  world- 
wide empire  of  properly,  with 
man  crushed  by  its  weight  of 
oppression.  He  will  forge  a 
world-wide  empire  of  man,  in 
league  against  that  oppressor. 
He  will  show  that  Rome's  idea 
of  world  confederation  is  a 
sAvord  that  cuts  both  ways.  To 
Rome's  solidarity  of  vested 
rights  he  will  oppose  the  soli- 
darity of  human  rights.  Rome 
is  preaching  the  folly  of  na- 
tional jealousies  Avhen  property 
is  at  stake.  He  will  preach  the 
folly  of  national  jealousies  when 
Man  is  at  stake." 

The  phrase  "the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  as  Christ  used  it, 
can  best  be  translated,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  White,  as  "the  king- 
dom of  self-respect": 

"In  this  proclamation  of 
self-respect  lay  the  dynamite 
of  the  Carpenter's  teaching, 
(liven  a  world  in  wdiich  half 
of  the  people — of  the  same 
color  as  their  masters — were 
kept  in  slavery  by  intimidation; 
let  loose  among  them  this  one 
'  self  -  respect '  —  social  earth- 
quakes set  in  forthwith.  It 
was  this  word  which  gave 
that  torpedo  effect  to  the 
quietest  talk  by  the  Carpen- 
ter, and  made  on  his  lips  the 
most  innocent  metaphor  into  forked  lightning." 

His  plan  was  "a  federation  of  the  world  against  the  federated 
oppressors  of  the  world."  Recognizing  in  him  an  enemy  of  the 
existing  order  of  society,  the  ruling  oligarchy  brought  about  his. 
crucifixion.  But  the  disciples,  encouraged  by  Mary  of  Nazareth 
-thus  Mr.  White  continues  the  story — took  up  the  work  of 
t  heir  leader  with  such  success  that  Rome  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect  her  "vested  interests"  by  burning  Christians  at  the  stake- 
and  throwing  them  by  thousands  to  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,. 
Tlies(>  drastic  methods  failing  to  (TUsh  the  Cult  of  the  Carpenter, 
Rome  adoptcni  subtler  tactics  and  "ann(\\ed  Christianity'."' 
Of  the  part  Paul  played  in  this  process  Mr.  White  says: 

"The  annexing  process  was  started  by  a  Roman  citizen 
nain(>(l  Saul.  Formerly  a  Jew,  he  tleserted  his  nationality  and 
with  it  his  former  name,  and  called  himself  then^after  Paul. 
Paul  was  und(*niably  sincer(>.  He  believed  that  in  reinterpreting 
the  Christian  faitli  so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  Romans 
he  was  doing  that  faith  a  s«>rvice.  His  maki^np  was  imperial 
rather  than  democratic.  Both  by  birth  jind  training  he  was 
unfitted  to  enter  into  th(>  working-class  consciousness  of  Gali- 
leans. H(>  Avas  in  cidture  a  Hellenist,  in  religion  a  Pharisee, 
in  citizenship  a  Ronuvn.     From  the  first  strain.  Hellenism,  he 
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received  a  bias  in  the  direction  of  i)liilosophy  rather  than  eco- 
nomics; from  the  second,  his  Pharisaism,  he  received  a  bias 
toward  aloofness,  other-worldliness;  and  from  th(<  third,  his 
Romanism,  he  received  a  bias  toward  pohtical  acquiescence 
and  the  preservation  of  the  alalus  quo.  .  .  .  True,  Jesus  was  a 
factor  in  this  conversion  experience.  But  the  Jesus  to  whom 
Paul  went  over  was  not  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee,  but  rather  an 
imperial  magnate,  lord  of  a  renewed  and 
glorified  Roman  Empire.  Christianity  did 
not  change  Paul  so  much  as  Paul  changed 
Christianitj'. 

"Paul  planned  to  make  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  needed  a 
religion  badlj\  The  catalog  of  its  vices,  in 
the  forepart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
is  proof.  Paul  the  Roman  citizen  saw 
nothing  but  excellence  in  Rome's  world-wide 
empire.  Only,  it  must  be  redeemed  from 
its  laxity  of  morals.  Therefore  he  would 
bring  to  it  the  Christ  as  its  cleanser  and 
thereby  its  perpetuator 

"Paul  was  a  stockholder  in  Rome's  world 
corporation.  And  that  stock  by  slow*  de- 
grees had  blinded  him  to  the  injustice  of 
a  social  system  in  whose  dividends  he  him- 
self shared." 

Of  democracy's  present-day  need  of  Jesus 
Mr.  White  writes: 

"A  section  of  the  proletary  class  to-day 
is  showing  a  trend  away  from  the  spiritual 
foundations  of  life  and  into  a  pronounced 
secularism.  These  have  never  set^-n  the 
Nazareth  Workingman  in  his  real  aspect, 
as  the  industrial  leader  of  the  industrial- 
ists of  the  world.  They  have  accepted  the 
portrait  of  him  as  it  was  repainted  by  the 
theologians  of  the  Roman  Empire — a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Caesarized  sovereignty'  in 
the  heavens.  Therefore  they  are  stripping 
themselves  of  religion  of  every  kind — they 
regard  any  leanings  toward  a  spiritual  view 
of  life  as  evidence  either  of  outworn  super- 
stition, or  of  a  covert  sympathy  with  the  master  and  proprie- 
tary class. 

"If  this  trend  were  to  grow,  if  the  social  movement  were  to  be 
lopped  away  from  its  holdfast  in  religion,  that  movement  would 
receive  therein  its  death-mark.  For  democracy  is  an  enthusiasm 
or  it  is  nothing.  To  divorce  it  from  faith  leaves  a  mutilated 
thing,  devoid  of  beauty  and  stamina.  A  propaganda,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  have  within  it  the  driving  power  of  a  great  emo- 
tion. Religion  is  the  premier  force  in  human  life,  and  always 
will  be;  for  it  changes  the  verb  from  the  subjunctive  to  the 
imperative 

"It  is  here  that  the  Carpenter  is  the  proletariat's  lord  by  the 
divinest  right.  For  he  is  on  the  one  hand  the  keeper  of  the 
floodgates  of  enthusiasm;  and  on  the  other  he  directs  that  flood 
into  channels  of  worldly  use,  of  social  transformation.  It  is  this 
combination  of  the  two  traits  in  rarest  blend  which  gives  him 
the  easy  preeminence  and  makes  him  the  C-hrist — humanity's 
anointed  one.  Other  leaders  there  have  been,  with  as  lofty  a 
spiritual  vision  as  he;  but  they  lacked  the  economic  approach; 
therefore  they  were  boats  with  much  sail  and  little  ballast,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  gusts  of  fanaticism  and  rhapsody.  Likewise 
there  have  been  upheavers  of  despotism,  e<3onomic  reconstruc- 
tors,  as  energetic  as  he;  but  they  have  lacked  his  hold  in  the 
unseen  world,  where  alone  are  the  hidings  of  power;  and  so, 
like  laden  boats  without  sail  or  towage,  they  have  hung  inert — 
water-logged  derelicts  on  the  tide.  The  abnormal  poise  of  the 
Carpenter  while  treading  dizziest  altitudes  of  the  spirit  marks 
himout  as  the(xod-man;  for  ho  is  at  home  in  both  worlds 

"By  holding  with  Jesus,  the  democracy  obtains  the  momentum 
of  the  centuries.  Historic  continuity  is  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage. Had  the  Sturm  and  Drang  period  in  Europe  a  century  ago 
identified  itself  with  the  stream  of  democracy  which  issues  from 
Galilee,  it  might  have  been  other  than  a  fire  in  straw,  and  the 
world  had  been  saved  the  reaction  that  followed,  lasting  seven 
decades.  From  the  summit  of  twentj'  centuries  Jesus  overleans 
the  democracy  to-day.  and  is  ambitious  to  reenforce  it  with 
ancestral  wisdom  and  the  might  of  the  martyrs.  It  is  no  small 
advantage  to  the  sotnal  movement  that  it  can  claim  as  its  lord 
him  who  redated  the  calendar.     The  springs  of  modern  demoe- 
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Who  portrays  Jesus  as  "  the  incar- 
nation of  labor's  world-tragedy  in  its 
long  climb  up  the  ages." 


racy  are  in  Nazareth.     A  movement  is  powerful  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  back  of  it  the  push  of  the  centuries.     History  is  the 

key  to  futurity 

"If  by  some  gift  of  tongues  it  could  be  proclaimed  everywhere 
that  Jesus,  the  solace  of  the  world's  sorrow — he  who,  by  bringing 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  has  blunted  the  sharpness  of  death 
— is  on  the  side  of  the  peoi)le  against  I  heir  devourers,  a  religious 
awakening  would   billow  across  the  conti- 
nent, put  an  end  to  an  age  of  unfaith,  and 

reconstruct  society 

"The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  has  redeemed 
the  toiling  masses  from  contempt.  It  is  no 
mere  trope  of  rhetoric,  but  litcralest  fat;t, 
that  Jesus  of  Galilee  was  the  incarnation  of 
labor's  world-tragedy  in  its  long  climb  up 
the  ages.  Conceived  from  an  ancestry  (jf 
immemorial  toil,  gestated  amid  the  swirl  of 
coming  despotism,  born  in  a  stable,  his 
cradle  an  ox-manger,  suckled  in  straits  and 
poverty,  he  knew  the  sorrows  of  the  disin- 
herited before  his  feet  had  felt  the  ground. 
From  boyhood  up,  he  earned  his  lixciihood 
by  sweat.  A  free  workiriginan  compelled  to 
compete  with  slave  labor,  he  ate  the  bread 
of  affliction  and  drank  the  cup  of  .servitude. 
He  was  a  day -laborer;  he  wore  the  mechan- 
ic's dress:  he  belonged  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  tin-dinner-pail  crowd.  It  is  far-reacli- 
ingly  significant — and  the  point  will  get  itself 
considered  in  days  that  are  to  come — that 
the  hands  which  were  nailed  to  Golgotha's 
cross  had  known  the  feel  of  tools  and  prob- 
ably bore  even  at  the  moment  some  callouses 
from  his  wage-earner  days.  H(>  lifted  up 
his  voice  against  the  industrial  oppression; 
therefore  he  was  led  to  the  slaughter,  tho 
there  was  no  harm  found  in  him.  And  his 
own  self  bore  the  world-old  sufferings  of  the 
wage  class  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." 


"With  Christianity  once  democratized, 
'twould  not  be  long  before  the  democracy 
would  be  Christianized,"  declares  Mr.  White, 

who  thinks  that  "the  task  of  the    twentieth    century  is  going 

to  be  to  convert  the  Church  to  the  Carpenter." 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  JUDAISM— In  our  issue  of  June  29 
we  quoted  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Henry  Deutsch,  a  Jew  who  has 
become  a  Christian  Scientist,  that  "a  Jew  can  consistently 
adhere  to  and  become  connected  with  the  Christian  Science 
faith  and  Church  without  reUnquishing  any  part  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  old  faith."  Now  it  seems  that  we  are  not  to 
infer  from  this  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  hold  membership  at 
the  same  time  in  both  a  Jewish  church  and  a  Christian  Science 
church.  This  point  is  made  clear  by  Mr.  Archibald  McLellan, 
editor  of  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel  (Boston),  who  writes 
as  follows  in  his  own  publication: 

"It  is  true  that  many  former  followers  of  Judaism  have  be- 
come members  of  our  (^hurch,  but  in  order  to  have  done  so  it  was 
necessary  for  each  one  to  sign  an  application  containing  the 
statement,  '  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  church.  I  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Jewish  denomination,  but  have  definitely 
severed  my  connection  therewith.'  This  action  is  in  accordance 
with  a  by-law  of  the  Mother  C!hurch,  which  reads  as  follows: 
'This  (^hurch  will  receive  a  member  of  another  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  but  not  a  church-member  from  a  different  denomina- 
tion until  that  membership  is  dissolved'  (Church  Manual,  p. 
34) 

"The  fact  that  this  Church  has  been  in  existence  but  thirty- 
three  years  naturally  conveys  the  information  that  its  member- 
ship is  largely  composed  of  those  who  were  members  of  other 
faiths,  but  it  in  no  wise  justifies  the  inference  that  its  members 
have  not  completely  and  definitely  parted  from  their  former 
affiliations.  In  this  parting,  however,  they  have  been  careful 
to  observe  the  spirit  of  Abram's  words  to  Lot,  'Let  there  be 
no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my 
herdmen  and  thy  herdmen;   for  we  be  brethren.'" 
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PRESCRIBING  FOR  RURAL  CHURCHES 

EVIDENCES  OF  DECADENCE  in  the  rural  church  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  attention  of  the  religious  press. 
Some  statistics  that  are  quoted  are  none  too  encouraging, 
and  some  of  the  comment  borders  on  gloominess.  The  Xorlh- 
weslern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Chicago),  in  inviting  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter,  says:  "Changing  social  conditions,  im- 
proved machinery,  the  introduction  of  the  automobile,  rural 
deliverj-  of  mail,  the  telephone,  these  and  other  innovations  have 
gradually  forced  the  Church  to  ask,  'What  must  Ave  do  to  save 
ourselves  from  death?"  "  The  Rev.  Henry  Wallace  in  The 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  gives  an  idea  of  the  situation 
to  be  faced  by  reproducing  a  summarj^ 
of  a  report  compiled  by  a  committee 
from  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly. This  shows  that  from  25  to 
70  per  cent,  of  the  farming  population 
in  the  prairie  States  belong  to  no  (diurch 
and  attend  none: 


"In  the  congregations  reporting  the 
percentage  was  from  25  to  40  per  cent., 
in  some  communities  running  as  high  as 
70  per  cent.  It  seems  that  in  towns  of 
2,500  or  less,  about  half  the  population 
attend  no  church,  and  about  the  same 
per  cent,  of  the  children  attend  no  Sab- 
bath-school, thus  opening  up  a  mission 
field  quite  as  important,  when  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  our  national  life,  as 
any  mission  field  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Dr.  Wallace  is  not  concerned  so  much 
in  the  decline  in  the  number  of  churches 
as  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
that  is  being  reached.     He  argues: 


"If  there  is  no  raw  material  to  be 
brought  within  reach  of  a  Christian  life, 
why  establish  a  church  at  that  place? 
...  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  country  preacher  take 
the  same  point  of  view  as  that  of  tht' 
foreign  missionary;  that  his  business  is 
not  so  much  to  build  up  the  church  as 
it  is  to  save  men  and  develop  human 
character.     If   our  ministers  could  get 

this  point  of  view  for  them.selves,  half  the  difficult  problems  of 
the  rural  church  would  be  solved." 

From  twenty  years'  experience  in  teaching  and  preaching  in 
the  country,  another  authority,  the  Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt,  in 
The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Chicago), 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  rural 
life  to-day  is  play,  and  that  the  Church  should  concern  itself 
in  the  recreation  of  its  people.  In  his  own  church  at  Plainfield, 
111.,  there  are  clubs  and  societies  for  all  ages.  They  meet  primar- 
ily for  devotion  and  Bible  study,  then  turn  to  agriculture,  home 
topics,  or  debate  of  current  qu(>stions.  Athletics,  .sewing-bees, 
parties,  (iommunity  picnics,  lyceum  courses,  plowing  contests, 
and  home-talent  dramatics  and  concerts  are  the  play  side. 
"This  keeps  their  morals  sweet,"  the  pastor  says,  "and  its 
results  in  a  bett«'r  living  are  very  marked.  In  all  of  the  twelve 
years  of  my  pastorate;  only  one  young  person  in  that  community 
went  wn)ng."  He  thinks  boys  and  girls  stay  by  the  farm  in 
contentment  only  when  its  life  is  large  enough  for  them: 

"Boys  don't  leave  the  farm  because  they  want  to  escape  hard 
work,  because  they  are  (>{|ual  to  that,  but  because  there  is 
nothing  l)Ut  hard  work  and  no  fun.  Farm  life  is  strenuous  now; 
there  are  fewer  workers,  larger  responsibilities,  more  skill  is 
re(piire(i.  .Ml  this  exhausts  energy  which  must  be  restored  by 
recreation." 


EXCEPTIONAL  ? 

On  a  Kansas  prairie,  five  miles  from  a  railway 
station.  CJerman  Roman  Catholics  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's built  and  paid  for  this  $90,000  church. 


The  obverse  of  the  shield — the  congregation's  way  of  looking 
at  the  pastor  instead  of  his  viewpoint  toward  them — is  discust 
by  John  A.  Simpson  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian,  Chicago). 
He  describes  the  country  pastor's  economic  position  as  a  "des- 
perately serious"  one,  charging  that  the  salary  is  looked  upon 
as  a  benevolence,  and  made  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  jealousy 
is  aroused  if  the  recipient  tries  to  earn  anything  additional. 
This  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  reason  for  a  begrudging 
attitude  that  lingers  in  rural  congregations  is  that  many  country 
people  have  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  comparative  value 
of  cash: 

"Many  a  rich  farmer  grudgingly  pays  $20  a  year  to  the 
minister's  salary  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  with  the  complaint 

that  he  never  sees  $600  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  But  comparatively  few 
farmers  keep  accurate  accounts,  and 
their  incomes  are  frequently  larger  than 
they  suspect.  And  the  farmer  many 
times  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
large  income  he  receives  in  the  way  of 
house,  fuel,  milk  and  butter,  poultry 
and  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  and 
so  forth,  which  go  to  make  a  large  part 
of  the  household  living." 

Nor  does  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
farmers  give  assurance  of  any  better 
times,  it  is  explained,  so  long  as  they 
keep  themselves  in  debt  by  continuing 
to  buy  more  land.  Meantime,  the 
minister  and  his  familj'  "are  presumed 
to  occupy  the  place  of  a  'foremost  fam- 
ily' in  the  community,  and  they  are 
given  the  financial  position  of  a  poor 
renter."  In  this  connection,  the  writer 
sees  dark  days  for  the  mueh-discust 
minister's  son: 

"There  is  a  cynical  saying  that  min- 
isters' sons  turn  out  badl3^     The  saying 
is  far  from  true,  yet  there  is  cause  for 
fear   that   it   is   becoming  less   untrue. 
The  minister  owns  no  farm  or  business 
with  which  to  keep  his  boys  occupied. 
He  is  usually  too  poor  to  send  them 
away   to   school.     There  are   probably 
no  schools  in  the  neighborhood  beyond 
the    eighth    grammar    grade.     Conse- 
quently the  ministers'  boj's  are  apt  to 
grow  up  as  practical  outcasts.     Frequently  they  can  not  mingle 
with  the  young  people  of  the  community,  or  even  of  the  church, 
as  social  equals,  because  they  lack  property  or  prospect." 

Perhaps  the  most  optimistic  tone  to  be  heard  in  current  dis- 
cussions of  the  problem  is  that  of  The  Central  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist,  Kansas  CitjO-  The  prosperity  of  some  of  the 
farmers  in  its  neighborhood  maj'  be  the  reason  why  this  journal 
appears  more  imprest  than  some  of  the  others  by  the  reputed 
wealth  of  the  rural  church  constituency.  Arguing  in  favor  of 
making  the  country  church  a  departmental  headquarters  for  the 
young,  instead  of  only  an  auditorium,  it  says: 

"This  is  not  an  impossible  or  even  impracticable  thing. 
Many  of  our  rural  churches  have  more  wealth  per  capita  than 
our  city  churches.  The  city  preachers,  bishops.  General  Con- 
ference secretaries,  and  others  who  were  once  circuit  riders  are 
now  going  back  to  their  wealthy  farmer  friends  and  former 
parishioniTs  for  largo  sums  of  money  for  colleges,  missions,  etc. 
The  cost  of  a  church  on  each  circuit  with  sufficient  room  and 
facilities  for  indoor  recreation  would  be  very  small,  and  this 
church  could  serv(>  the  country  for  sev(>ral  miles  in  each  direction, 
as  it  is  no  troubl(>  for  country  young  people  to  go  four  or  five 
niil(>s  to  some  headquarters  for  amusement.  Most  of  them  have 
l)Uggii>s,  and  many  of  them  now  hav(>  automobiles.  This  one 
c(>nler  of  activity  should  be  under  personal  supervision  of  the 
pastor  and  jiicked  laymen,  and  should  be  made  a  ministry  to  the 
four-fold  needs  of  the  young  people,  viz.,  intellectual,  physical, 
spiritual,  sjcial." 
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The  Car   That  Answers  Your  Every  Demand 


Is  it  Price  ?  Studebaker  cars  are  within  the  reach 
of  even  a  modest  income. 

Is  it  Value  ?  Studebaker  cars  offer  more  value 
than  double  the  price  can  buy  elsewhere.  Equal 
in  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  to  any 
car  made. 

Is  it  Popularity?  75,000  Studebaker  cars  are 
already  on  the  road,  and  every  owner  is  an  enthusi- 
astic "booster." 

Is  it  Appearance?  Note  the  just  pride  of  every 
Studebaker  owner  in  the  style  and  good  looks  of 
his  car. 

Is  it  Name?  For  over  sixty  years  the  Studebaker 
name  has  been  a  synonym  for  the  highest  me- 
chanical skill  and  integrity. 


Is  it  Simplicity  ?  Studebaker  construction  is  so 
simple  that  any  member  of  the  family  can  run  a 
Studebaker  as  well  as  an  expert.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Is  it  Comfort?  Long,  easy  riding  springs,  wide, 
deep  seats,  upholstering  of  the  softest  hand- 
buffed  leather,  the  best  curled  hair  over  finest 
pillow  springs,  explain  the  luxurious  comfort  of 
the  Studebaker. 

Is  it  Guarantee?  The  Studobaker  guarantee 
covers  you  for  an  entire  year.  Any  part  that 
proves  defective  in  that  time  is  replaced  free  of 
charge. 

Is  it  Prompt  Delivery  ?  Our  enormously  i  n  - 
creased  manufacturing  facilities  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  we  can  promise  prompt  deliveries. 

Is  it  Service  ?    Studebaker  service  is  valid 
from   California  to   Maine,    and    the 
nearest  dealer  is  ready  to  make  good. 
No  writing  to  headquarters.  No  wait. 
No  argument. 


The  $800  Studebaker  (Flanders)  "  20 " 

Equipped  with  Top,  Windshield,  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  and  Speedometer,  $885  f.o.b.  Detroit 


STUDEBAKER    CARS 

(Nickel  Trimmed) 
STUDEBAKER  (FLANDERS)  "20"                                                   STUDEBAKER  ,E-M-F)  "30" 

Touring  Car            -             .             -             -             .      $800           Touring  Car             .             .             -             - 
Roadster             -             -             .             _             _               750           Detachable   Demi-Tonneau     - 
Utility  Car               -             .             .             _             .         800           Roadster     -              -             -              -             - 
Delivery  Car     ■            -             -             .             _                 800 

-  $1100 

HOC 

-  HOC 

See  our  dealer.       You  can  get  prompt  delivery.     Our  Art  Cat-alog  D  mailed  on  request. 


The  Studebaker  Corporation 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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Paris  Garters  are  made 
for  your  comfort;  snug, 
smooth  fit;  tailored  to 
fit  the  leg;  they  keep 
your  socks  snug  without 
an  effort  or  a  wrinkle. 

Ask  for  Paris  Garters  when 
you  buy;  your  haberdasher 
has  them.  When  you  say 
"Paris  Garters"  he  knows  you 
want  the  best. 

Look  for  the  name  on 
the  back  of  the  shield 

25  and  50  cents 
A.  Stein  &  Company,  Makers 

Congress  St.  and  Center  Ave. 
Chicago 


Peach  Short  Cake 

A  well  made  Peach  Short  Cake  is  a  de- 
lightful dessert.  Where  perfectly  ripe  and 
mellow,  fresh  peaches  cannot  be  had,  the 
canned  fruit  is  about  as  good.  To  get  a 
rich,  crisp,  and  fine-flavored  crust,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Mix  and  sift  two  cups  flour,  one  tea- 
spoon baking  powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  rub  in- 
to It  one  heaping  tablesptwn  butler  and  mix  lightly 
wilh  four  tablespoons  Borden's  Condensed  MilL 
diluted  with  three -(ourlhs  cup  water.  This  will 
make  a  sott  dough,  which  spread  on  a  buttered  pie 
tin.  tSaketwenty  minutes  in  a  quiet  oven.  Split, 
and  fillwilh  sliced  peaches  thai 
nave  been  sweetened  to  thetaste, 
and  cover  with  whipped  fresh 
cream.  

Write  for 
Borden  'j  Recipe  Book 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

^    '  '  Lender  3  of  Quality" 

xj>       Eat.  1857  New  York 
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IS  it  to  special  forethought  on  the  part 
of  poets  and  editors  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  more  than  one  poem  on  rain  in 
the  July  and  August  magazines?  Cer- 
tainly this  parched  midsummer  season 
lends  a  peculiar  glamor  to  the  subject. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem  from  the 
August  Harper  s,  which  captures  for  us 
two  closely-associated  memories,  the  sound 
of  rain  and  the  song  of  the  robin. 


The  Enchantment 

By  Sara   King 

I  wonder  how  the  robin's  throat 

Hath  caught  the  rain's  sweet  dripping  note. 
That  little  falling,  pelting  sound. 
Li(iuidly  clear  and  crystal  round, 
The  very  heart-rune  of  the  Spring, 
Enchanted  of  the  sky  and  ground. 
That  conjures  life  from  everything. 

No  ancient,  age-worn  vritchery. 

No  incantation,  could  .set  free 

The  fast-bound  dead;    yet  here  each  day, 

Robin  and  rain  in  mystic  way 

Bring  life  baclc  greenly;  ah.  and  how 

One's  heart  and  pulse  obey 

That  lure  of  music!     Listen  now 


In  the  New  York  Independent  for  July 
18  the  murder  of  Judge  Massie  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Carroll  County  Court 
is  commemorated  in  simple  and  moving 
verse. 


The  Martyrs  of  the  Law 

By  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

There  was  murder  in   Carroll   County  and   the 

sheriff  had  taken  his  man. 
But  through  the  hills  and  the  valley  the  ominous 

rumor  ran 
That  if  ever  the  word  was  spoken  that  sent  to 

jail  their  kin 
The   Aliens   would   rear   a   shambles   where   the 

court  of  law  had  been ! 

But  still  untouched  by  the  terror,  the  law  had 

had  its  way; 
Floyd  Allen  stood  for  sentence  in  the  peace  of  a 

quiet  day. 
Silent,  unfettered,  he  stood  there,  his  face  the  hue 

of  stone. 
And  it  seemed  that  his  clan  had  left  him  to  bear 

his  fate  alone. 

Then  ere  a  word  was  uttered  the  door  swung  open 

wide, 
.\nd  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  moimtain  strode 

noisily  inside. 
Around  the  judge  and  the  jury  and  the  ofBcers  of 

the  law 
The  circle  slowly  tightened,  and  Thornton  Massie 

saw 

That  he  framed  his  own  death  sentence,  but  he 

rose  and  the  dingy  room 
Took  on   the  spell  of  splendor  as  he  spoke  the 

words  of  doom ! 
Then  the  gtins  roared  out  their  answer,  and  the 

judge  fell  on  his  face 
And  the  murky  smoke  of  murder  spread  through 

the  taiiiti'il  place. 

(ioiid.  who  rend  I  he  record,  and  Fo.ster,  who  made 

the  picii. 
Fell  in  the  self-same  volley,  but  ere  the  room  was 

free 
I'"roin  the  shock  a  pistol  sounded,  and  each  man 

held  his  breath 
.\s  the  shorilT  of  Carroll  Coimty  strode  in  to  his 

certaitt  death  I 


Cruel  were  the  odds  against  him,  but  the  odds 
were  naught  to  him. 

For  his  bullet  found  Floyd  Allen  ere  the  sight  of 
his  eyes  grew  dim. 

Then  down  with  Massie  and  Foster,  on  the  grow- 
ing heap  on  the  floor. 

In  his  clutch  the  empty  weapon  that  iiis  band 
should  use  no  more. 

He  dreamed  that  he  still  protected  the  dead  that 
round  him  lay. 

Till  the  thirst  for  murder  slackened  and  the 
Mountain  rode  away. 

Massie  and  Webb  and  Foster — long  may  their 
memory  live. 

Who  has  naught  to  give  but  their  life  blood  and 
gave  what  they  had  to  give! 

They  died  for  thy  laws,  Virginia — on  thy  his- 
toric breast 

No  braver  sons  have  fallen,  no  truer  heroes  rest! 

Not  in  the  roar  of  battle,  when  the  blood  runs 

strong  and  high. 
In  the  stiller  paths  of  duty  they  laid  them  down 

to  die. 
And  the  nation  that  is  waiting,  with  half-averted 

ear. 
For  the  low  and  distant  murmur  that  the  Future 

has  to  hear, 

Should  make  their  names  the  slogan  of  the  Cause 

their  vision  saw — 
The  sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  majesty  of 

law! 
The  slogan  that  shall  echo  till  it  drowns  all  local 

cry — 
The  Cause  our  lives  must  cherish  lest  our  great 

Republic  die! 

The  idle  rich  appear  under  a  new  and 
striking  figure — the  mendicants — in  this 
poem  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson  in  the  August 
Craftsman: 

A  Ballad  of  the  Mendicants 

By  Marguerite  O.  B.  Wilkinson 

Not  ragged,  as  in  days  of  old. 

Not  footsore  and  forspent. 
Are  these,  the  merry  mendicants 

To  whom  our  lives  are  lent ; 
In  silk  and  tinsel  garmented. 

Tricked  out  for  garish  play. 
They  pass,  and  passing  laugh  aloud 

To  hear  the  Givers  pray — 
They  pass,  and  passing  cry  aloud, 

Tho  never  sound  we  hear, 
"An  alms!     An  alms!  good  folk,  to-day. 

For  charity  and  cheer!" 

And  all  they  have  and  all  they  are 

The  Givers  gave  to  them; 
The  Givers  wrought  the  silken  robe 

From  collar-band  to  hem; 
The  Givers  wrought  the  tinsel  crown 

With  weariness  for  goad: 
And  for  their  passing  nonchalance 

The  Givers  built  the  road. 

Not  humble,  as  in  days  of  old. 

Contented  with  a  crust. 
Nor  sick  and  sad  as  Lazarus 

Left  prone  ui^on  (he  dust. 
Our  mendicants  go  daintily 

From  baiKiuet  hall  to  bower; 
Untroubled  by  to-morrow's  need 

They  live  their  lavish  hour; 
Unlroubl(>(l  by  to-morrow's  need 

And  debts  of  yesteryear. 
They  feast,  and  feasting,  sigh,  "Give  more. 

For  charity  and  cheer!" 

But  all  the  bounty  of  their  board 

The  Givers  hoarded  up. 
And  for  the  wine  they  wallow  in 

The  Givers  hold  the  cup. 
And  for  the  flowers  that  deck  thcJr  halls 

The  Givers'  (ilant^-  were  shorn, 
.\nd  all  the  care  they  have  not  known 

The  (livers'  souls  have  Iwrne. 

(Continued  on  page  270) 
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You     vVill    Appreciate 

your  Fall  clotnes  all  tne  more  it 
tney  are  maae  rrom  our  AA' oolens 
and  autnoritative  Fashions,  ana 
cut  ana  draped  to  fit  every  line  or 

1  our    Inaiviaual    Figure 

No  need  for  you  to  wear  ready- 
made  garments,  or  pay  nign  prices 
to  small  tailors  "vvnen  -we  can  give 
you  quality  clotnes,  beautiruUy 
tailored,   as   you   ^vant   tnem,  for 

$25  to  $50 

Our  authorizea  dealer  in  your  city  •will 
snow  you  our  nandsome  Fall  and  Win- 
ter  AA'oolens    and    take    your    measure. 


,1:7,  y ".''..fv yy.yy "H.^y j\f,,i^ "im u.}.l.. 


Largest  tailors  in  the  NA/orld  of 
GOOD  made'tO'Order  clothes 
Price  Building  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.    | 
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ARROW 
SHIRTS 

]\  yF  AR  ATHON— an  ideal  summer  shirt.  Has  a  soft 
-^  -■-  collar  which  may  be  turned  in,  exposing  a  band  on 
which  any  white  collar  may  be  worn.  Gives  you  a  soft 
collar  and  soft  shirt  for  hot  days  in  town  or  outing,  or  a 
soft  shirt  with  a  laundered  collar  for  more  formal  wear. 


Send  for  booklets.    CLL'I  I  I,  l'L\li()|)\   ^  (  n\iiA\V,  461  River  Street,  TROV,  N.  V. 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  t'opv, 
correcting  proofs,  and  notes  on  svib- 
mitting  manuscripts  for  publication. 

The  Nnu  York  /•.veiling:  Mail:  "  Is  at 
once  the  most  exiiaustive  and  the  most 
succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  younR  author." 


i2mo,cloth,  148  pp. 

By  KRAKK  II.  Vr/,F.TKI,I,r,  I, 

83  ccnt.s.    FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS 


I'rirc,  75  ccnt.s,  net. 
liy   M.iil, 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
uul  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  New  York  Times:  "  The  scope 
and  plan  of  the  vohinie,  \\  liicli  is  of  haiuly 
size  and  alphalx'tical  arninRenioiit,  strike 
one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 

:2mo,  clolli,  2.(11  pp. 
it.n.,  K.S.A.,  Amo  Editor  of  Stnndard  niotion.irv         Price    j^  cents   net 

COMPANY.  Publishers.   NEW  YORK    Hy  M"',  «3  cents. 
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(Continued  from  page  268) 

Not  acquiescent  in  their  debt, 

As  beggars  were  of  yore, 
Who  cried  a  blessing  on  the  wealth 

It  served  them  to  implore. 
Our  mendicants  would  grace  the  gift 

Because  to  them  it  goes, 
And  claim  the  pomp  of  the  poor  flower 

Too  proud  to  be  a  rose! 
They  claim  a  myriad  gifts  of  life 

To  heart  and  soul  most  dear. 
And.  as  their  due.  they  cry.  "An  alms! 

For  charity  and  cheer!" 

But  tho  they  fatten  all  their  days 

And  leave  the  Givers  lean. 
And  tho  they  wear  a  raiment  soft 

And  leave  the  Givers  mean. 
And  tho  they  pass  on  ways  made  fair 

By  those  who  must  endure. 
The  gift  returns  to  liim  who  gives 

And  leaves  the  beggar  poor! 

Oh,  merry  mendicants  and  mad. 

What  solace  have  ye  won. 
Who  choose  a  soft  and  easy  thing 

When  deeds  are  to  be  done? 
God's  pity  on  the  cup  ye  drink, 

The  food  ye  do  not  earn! 
Such  banquets  do  not  nourish  well. 

Such  wine  hath  power  to  burn. 
God's  pity  on  the  barren  life 

That  finds  the  truth  with  fear 
And  wakens  late  to  cry,  "An  diznsi 

For  charity  and  cheer." 

For  all  ye  have  and  all  ye  are 

The  Givers  gave  to  you; 
They  wrought  the  Soid  ye  shall  not  be. 

By  deeds  ye  did  not  do; 
And  tho  ye  feast  upon  their  toil. 

Their  health  and  love  to-day, 
Ye  die!     They  live!     The  gift  returns! 

Strength  holds  to  strength  alway! 

A  crisp  staccato  expression  of  the  long- 
ing for  "  old,  forgotten,  far-off  things,  and 
battles  long  ago  "  is  achieved  in  the  follow- 
ing    stanzas    from     the    July     American 

Magazine: 

The  Song  of  Old  Man  Murray 

By  AVilliam  Laird 

My  fathers  ranged  the  Border — 

Roving,  reiving  Scots. 
They  mocked  at  watch  and  warder; 

Their  laws  were  strokes  and  shots; 
They  vexed  the  English  W^arden; 

They  earned  the  curse  of  Scroope: 
And  I — I  dig  a  garden, 

And  keep  a  pigeon-coop! 

My  kin!  brave  thieves,  strong  gallants! 

Ye  call  across  the  years: 
At  times,  in  wild  old  ballants, 

1  glimpse  yom-  sim-smit  spears; 
Your  heady  lust  of  battle 

In  one  high  heart-beat  throbs. 
All  vain!     They  lifted  cattle. — 

Their  son  is  raising  squabs. 

To  them  mad  midnight  plashings 

Through  murmuring,  moonlit  fords; 
The  sudden  fray,  the  clashings 

Of  swift,  spark-spitting  swords: 
To  me  to  war  in  weakness 

On  l)ug  and  worm  and  weed; 
To  mope  in  feigned  meekness; 

To  dree  my  weary  dreed. 

Gay  lilts  to  (hose  gay  robbers 

Of  girl  and  drink,  warm  yet: 
To  me  tliese  howls,  these  slobbers 

For  what  1  cannot  g(>t. 
Toward  war-death,  feud-death,  law-death. 

Each  set  a  stedfast  face: 
I  die  a  sick,  slow  straw-death. 

The  niddering's  last  disgrace. 
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The  bigness  of  Firestone  service  is  due  to  the  extreme 
building  care  in  their  smallest  detail. 

Their   sturdiness   on    the   road  is  put   there  by  the 
elimination  of  weakness  at  the  factory. 

firestonc 

TIRES 

Plain  Tread— Non-Skid 

have  an  inbuilt  rugged  strength  to  master  the  most  rigorous  tests. 
Supreme  in  strain-resisting  body,  unapproached  in  tough,  resilient  tread, 
for  over  12  years  Firestone  leadership  has  been  unchallenged. 

Most  Miles  Per  Dollar  is  a  Firestone  slogan,  crystalized  by  experience  into  fact. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubbc^r  Co.,  Akron,0.  ^  cialT'"^ 

''America's  Lari^est  Kxclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE  NEW  MIKADO 

yOSPIIHITO,  the  new  Emperor  of 
Japan,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
tinue most  of  the  traditional  royal  customs 
which  prevailed  under  his  ancestors,  which 
means,  we  are  told,  that  he  will  be  wor- 
shiped as  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  tln>  nation.^  He  must  of  necessity  be  a 
god  as  well  as  a  temporal  ruler,  for  his 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  ultra- 
modern in  nearly  everything  else,  cdlild  not 
be  what  they  are  if  they  did  not  regard  the 
Emperor  with  a  kind  of  worshipful  rever- 
ence, which  is,  to  use  the  words  of  a  promi- 
nent Japanese  living  in  this  country,  ""as 
if  you  could  merge  the  sentiment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  the  Pope  and  the  affec- 
tion of  a  people  for  a  great  king."  But 
in  many  respects  Voshihito  differs  con- 
siderably from  his  illustrious  father.  He 
may  never  be  any  more  profound  than 
Mutsuhito,  and  his  reign  is  hardly  expected 
to  be  as  auspicious  as  the  one  just  ended, 
for  the  late  Emperor  ruled  during  an  era  of 
de\eloi)ment  which  has  few  equals  in  the 
history  of  nations,  but  he  is  looked  upon 
as  being  a  much  more  modern  type  of  man. 
Having  been  given  a  broader  education 
than  his  predecessors,  he  is  much  more 
(Icinocratic  in  his  sympathies.  His  school- 
ing was,  in  many  respects,  very  much  like 
that  of  European  crown  princes,  tho  per- 
haps more  thorough  than  that  of  some  of 
llu'in.  The  story  of  the  new  Mikado's  life 
is  briefly  told  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  from  which  we  quote: 

A  slight,  small-chested  figure,  of  inex- 
pansive  shoulder  and  somewhat  frail  build 
— a  figure  with  a  head  abnormally  large, 
coal-black  eyes,  the  coarse  black  hair,  the 
somewhat  somber  expression,  and  the 
undershot  jaw  of  the  great  Emperor,  his 
father.  In  his  august  position  to-day  he 
seems  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  to  Western 
eyes,  for  he  is  not  the  son  of  the  Empress 
of  Japan,  but  of  one  of  Mutsuhito's  lesser 
wives,  the  Countess  Yanagaware,  and 
chosen  by  the;  last  Emi)eror  as  that  sover- 
eign's successor  under  the  law  of  Japan. 
He  is  31  years  old,  and  with  the  excei)tion 
of  a  recent  illness,  hardier  than  he  has  ever 
l)Oon. 

For  Yoshihito  has  ])een  a  frail  figure 
sim^e  infancy— a  sufferer  from  a  consti- 
tutional complaint  which  carried  off  his 
ehler  brother,  and  which  (he  unusual  size 
of  his  iiea<l  sufficiently  suggests.  lie  is  a 
sufferer  from  water  on  the  brain,  which, 
however,  impairs  his  mental  faculties  not 
the  least,  but  only  renders  iiiin  unusually 
sensitive  to  nervous  diseases.  He  is  spoken 
of  a;  serious  and  bright  and  with  jome 
l)ret<>nse  to  .social  instincts  unpoi.sest  by 
his  |)arent. 

Third  among  the  sons,  and  one  anong 
lie  twelve  children  of  the  late  Emixror, 
Yoshihito  had  no  greater  reason  to  expect 
a  succe.ssion  to  sovereignly  than  had  any 
of  his  brothers,  had  they  lived,  for  it  is 
the  custom  of    the  Emperor  to  nominate 
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Cross 


With  UNIT  GASOLINE 


HERE  is  a  car  destined  for  leadership  in 
1913.  The  new  unit  gasoline  and  electric 
motor  is  bound  to  give  it  first  place. 

The  1912  Cross  Country  was  a  popular  cuc- 
cess.  Big  sales  prove  that.  One  hundred  and 
five  per  cent — our  increase  for  the  year  is  a 
record. 

Gasoline  and  Electric  Motor 

Think  what  this  new  motor  means.  It  com- 
bines two  widely  used  and  thoroughly  known 
power  principles;  one,  in  the  perfected  Cross 
Country  gasoline  engine;  the  other,  in  the  com- 
monly used  electric  motor  generator. 

Now  you  don't  have  to  get  out  of  your  car 
to  start  or  to  light  the  lamps. 

Press  a  button — you  start. 

Press  another — you  light  the  lamps. 

Read  the  explanation.  Then  see  this  new 
motor.  The  idea  is  so  simple — the  results  so 
pleasing — you  will  wonder  why  it  has  not  been 
done  before. 

The  gasoline  electric  motor  consists  of  a 
single  unit,  combining  a  38-horse  power,  four- 
cylirder  gasoline  engine  with  an  electric  motor 
generator. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  separate  starting 
device. 

From  the  instant  you  press  the  starting 
button  this  electric  motor  generator  is  creating 
and  storing  electric  energy  for  future  uce. 

Noiseless  and  Simple 

The  usual  cast  iron  fly  v.heel  of  an  ordinary 
engine  is  left  off. 


The  parts  forming  the  electric  motor  gener- 
ator take  the  place  of  the  fly  wheel. 

It  saves  weight,  bearings,  chains,  gears,  com- 
plicated wiring,  and  operates  as  silently  as  any 
electric  motor. 

The  only  wearing  parts,  other  than  those  of 
all  gasoline  engines,  are  the  motor  generator 
brushes  which  are  six  times  the  necessary  size 
— ample  for  many  times  the  life  of  the  car. 

Except  to  put  water  in  the  batteries  it  re- 
quires no  attention. 

Ten  Inch  Upholstery 

The  Cross  Country  in  appearance  had  no  equal. 

In  comfort  we  thought  we  had  reached  the 
limit — but  now  we  have  added  ten  inch  uphol- 
stery. Of  power  it  has  sufficient  for  every 
emergency. 

It's  so  flexible  you  can  travel  on  high  gear 
no  faster  than  a  man  usually  walks,  or  fifty 
miles  an  hour. 

To  steer  is  but  to  touch  the  wheel.  It  guides  so 
easily,  you  are  conscious  of  no  effort.  Experienced 
motorists  instantly  appreciate  this  advantage. 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee 

Of  its  reliability  there  can  be  no  question, 
vouched  for  by  our  ten  thousand  mile  guarantee. 

Jeffery  service  is  a  reality.  It  has  been  gradu- 
ally perfected  by  twelve  years  of  actual  field 
work  and  is  now  backed  by  an  organization  of 
more  than  four  hundred  dealers  and  branches. 
One  of  them  is  probably  near  to  you. 


We  Guarantee  Every  Cross  Country  for  10,000  Miles 


II 


f 


Subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  signed  guarantee  which  we  give  with  each 


car. 
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Country 

and  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 


$1700 


For  Wiring 
The  Cross  Country  unit  gasoline  and  electric  motor  showing  location  of  all  parts 

2.  Starting  Button.    'When   pressed   the   electric  motor  starts  the  gasoline  engine. 

3.  Switch.     'With  the  gasoline  engine  running,  and  the  starting  button  released,  this  switch  automatically 
changes  the  electric  motor  into  an  electric  generator  for  charging  the  storage  battery. 

5.    Regulator.     Automatically  tnakes  rate  of  charging  storage  battery  same  at  any  engine  speed. 


■We  make  ninety-six  per  cent  of  our  parts 
and  now  have  one-half  million  dollars  invested 
in  duplicate  parts  for  the  benefit  of  owners. 

Ask  your  banker  or  consult  Dun  and    Brad- 
street  as  to  the  responsibility  of  this  company. 

Four  Big  Features 

Here  is  what  you  get  in  the  Cross  Country: 

Appearance  that  makes  you  proud  of  your 
purchase. 

Comfort  rare  and  pleasing. 

A  gasoline  and  electric  motor  in  advance  of 
the  day. 

A  guarantee  backed  by  the  Jeffery  Company. 

Could  you  ask  for  more  in  a  motor  car.' 


Specifications 


38-horse  power;  ignition,  self-generated. 
Transmission,  selective;  three  forward  speeds 
and  reverse.  Adjustable  taper  roller  bearings. 
Front  axle  1  beam;  rear  axle  Rambler  type. 
Springs,  front,  semi-elliptic;  rear,  three-quarter 
elliptic.  Wheel  base  120  inches;  tread  56  inches, 
option  60  inches.  Wheels  36  x  4  demountable. 
Tires  U.  S.  or  Goodyear,  36  x  4. 

Body  styles;  Five-passenger,  $1700;  four- 
passenger,  $1700;  Roadster,  $1650;  Special  tour- 
ing body,  five  adults  and  two  children;  37  x  ^%. 
inch  tires,  $1900;  Sedan,  four-passengers  all  en- 


closed,  $2500;    Gotham  five-passenger  limousine 
with  two  extra  cab  seats  37  x  4'2  in.  tires,  $2750. 

Beauty  of  Finish 

Finished  in  light  Brewster  Green  with  black 
beading  and  hair  line  gold  stripe,  with  wheels  to 
match.  Trimmed  in  nickel,  with  bonnet,  fenders, 
and  fillers  in  black  enamel. 

Equipment:  Two  9%  inch  electric  head 
lamps,  flush  electric  dash  lamps  and  electric  tail 
lamp,  tonneau  hinged  robe  rail,  adjustable  foot 
rest,  complete  tool  equipment;  top  and  envelope, 
$70;  wind-shield,    $30. 

Send  For  Booklet 

The  Cross  Country  with  the  new  unit  gaso- 
line and  electric  motor  is  now  ready  for  demon- 
stration. You  will  want  the  booklet  describing 
this  remarkable  motor.  The  coupon  will  bring 
it  to  you  at  once. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory:     Kenoiha,  Wiicomia 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  booklet  describing 
your  new  gasoline  and  electric  motor  and  the 
Announcement  Number  of  the  Rambler  Maga- 
zine giving  full  details  of  the  1913  Cross  Country. 


Name 


L  Address I 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory:   Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:     Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  .York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 


his  successor  from  the  most  likely  material 
— only  being  limited  by  the  fact  that  he 
must  be  of  royal  blood.  The  death  of  his 
two  elder  l)rothers,  however,  opened  up 
vast  royal  perspectives  to  Yoshihito,  and 
in  1H87  he  was  nominated  heir  ai)parent, 
being  proclaimed  Crown  l*rince  in  1889. 

Yoshihito  attended  school  in  the  College 
of  Peers,  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  princes  and  nobles,  but  open  to  all.  Here 
he  worked  with  the  rest,  possessing  no 
privileges  unpossest  by  the  most  obscure, 
and  with  a  strict  punctuality  insisted  upon 
even  from  him,  the  descendant  of  the  gods; 
in  this  way  his  social  instincts  were  devel- 
oped. Unlike  his  father,  Yoshihito  prefers 
to  talk  directly  with  his  company  rather 
than  through  the  august  intermediary  of 
court  officialdom.  After  he  finished  at  the 
College  of  Peers  he  was  tutored  by  General 
Oku,  whose  assistant,  Mr.  Adachi,  a 
linguist,  taught  the  present  Emperor 
English,  German,  and  French.  General 
Oku  taught  him  military  tactics,  and  at 
sixteen  he  became  a  (^'olonel  of  the  .Japa- 
nese army.     We  read  further: 

In  these  early  years,  from  our  Western 
view-point,  he  lived  a  life  of  remarkable 
independence  of  parental  control.  He 
occupied,  almost  from  infancy,  a  palace 
of  his  own,  not,  however,  distant  from  the 
Emperor's,  and  within  that  park  which 
could  comfortably  accommodate  the  Vati- 
can and  an  American  park,  and  be  sub- 
limely unconscious  of  the  as.similation. 
This,  under  the  charge  of  a  chamberlain 
and  three  assistants,  and  at  a  yearly  ex- 
pense of  r)0,000  yen,  was  his  home  through- 
out his  years  of  schooling  and  early  man- 
hood; and  it  contained  everything  that 
even  a  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  should  have. 
It  came  perilously  near  the  luxuries  offered 
by  any  ocean  liner.  The  small  and  weakly 
Prince  had  his  gymnasium,  his  bowUng 
alley,  his  tennis  and  archery  courts,  his 
stables,  his  riding  pavilion,  his  fishing 
ponds;  and  these  developed  in  him  an 
outdoor  taste  which  to-day,  at  thirty-two, 
has  given  him,  if  not  a  rugged,  at  least  a 
normal  health.  Here  his  youth  was  spent 
in  the  society  mostly  of  royal  relatives — 
the  Japanese  examples  of  his  sisters  and 
his  cousins  and  his  aunts.  As  he  grew 
his  society  changed  to  that  of  the  juvenile 
nobles  he  met  at  school. 

In  the  seclusion  of  his  palace  al.so  Yoshi- 
hito developed  a  keen  attachment  for 
versification  which — even  in  mod<'rn  .Japan 
— is  deemed  one  of  the  most  important 
accomplishments  in  court  circles.  This 
poetry  he  writes  both  in  Japanese  and  in 
Chinese — the  last  activity  corresponding 
with  that  Latin  verse  which  it  was  the  joy 
of  English  scholars  in  other  times  to 
compose. 

With  all  this  atmosphere  of  the  feudal, 
however,  Yoshihito  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  modern  spirit  of  his  country.  In 
many  respects  he  is  tinged  with  European 
habits  to  a  degree  not  even  approached 
by  his  father. 

In  1906,  when  his  three-storied  palace 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  S300,000,  it  was 
European  rather  than  Japanese  in  char- 
acter. Even  in  his  unofficial  moments,  too, 
he  uses  European  dress.    His  matrimonial 
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It  takes  a  good  shoe  to  girdle  the  globe ! 

The  people  of  all  civilized  nations  have  come  to  know 
such  a  shoe  by  name — the  Walk-Over. 

Walk-Overs  are  worn  the  world  over  —  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  pairs  are  bought  daily  by  the  wise 
folks  of  the  earth! 

For  thirty-eight  years  the  makers  of  Walk-Over  shoes 
have  established  the  style  for  the  shoe  world.  Walk- 
Over  stores  are  the  first  to  show  the  newest  original  pat- 
terns, with  a  full  run  of  sizes  and  widths. 

For  all  feet.  $4.50  and  $5.00, 
standard  prices.  Other  grades  down 
to  $3.50  and  up  to  $7.00. 

Exclusive  Walk-Over  stores  or  agencies 
are  established  in  all  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  principcJ 
cities  of  the  world. 

Walk  in  to  your  local  Walk- 
Over  dealer  and  say:  "Fit 
me  to  a  pair  of  Walk-  Overs. " 


GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Oveis 
for  Men  and  Women 

Campello  (Brockton),  Mass. 
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No  Shortcomings — Not  One 


ANY  shortcoming  in  a  shot  gun  which 
J~\.  seems  almost  trirting  may  cause  the  gun 
to  go  wrong  in  the  field,  and  spoil  a  long- 
planned  expensive  hunting  trip. 

The  Smith  Gun  has  no  shortcoming-;  — 
not  one.  The  six  Hunter  Brothers,  with  in- 
ventions, precision  workmansiiip  and  expe- 
rience, kept  after  the  shortcomings  tor  21 
years,  until  the  last  and  least  important  one 
was  wiped  out. 


'•No 
Short- 
comings. 


"6  Times  zz  Years  Experience"  gives  the 
shooter  of  a  Smith  Gun  the  fullest  possible 
pleasure  in  the  field,  and  the  maximum  game 
.11  Ills  bag.  A  Smith  Gun  is  "two  guns  in  one," 
bored  to  ineet  the  combined  requirements  of 
tield,  blind  and  trap. 

Ask  vour  dealer  to  show  vou  the  new 
L.  C.  Smith  20-gauge  from  butt  to  muzzle. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  Smith  Guns  —  every 
grade  from  $25  net  to  5 ',500  list. 


"6  Times 
22  Years 
Experience. ' 


L.  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  83  Hubbard  Street,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


condition,  also,  is  singular,  in  that  it  may 
only  be  referred  to  in  the  singular;  and 
he  has  been  reputed  to  consider  that  a 
plurality  of  wives  (twelve  hitherto  has 
been  the  custom  for  an  Emperor)  is  of 
modern  Japan.  In  other  regards  he  has 
confornicd  to  an  older  spirit.  His  wife,  the 
pnsent  Empress,  was  chosen  from  a 
merely  noble  family — the  quality  of  health 
entering  appreciably  into  the  choice.  She, 
indeed,  is  known  for  her  physical  vitality, 
and  in  her  school  days  was  a  devotee  of 
tennis. 


SOME  LATIN-AMERICAN  HIGH- 
LIGHTS 

'T^HE  dark  corners  of  our  own  country 
-*■  are  explored  and  illuminated  by  for- 
eign critics  and  native  muck-rakers  so  often 
that  occasionally  some  other  land  has  to 
submit  to  the  process,  just  to  give  us  a  little 
variety.  Latin  America  was  pushed  into 
the  spotlight  a  few  daj's  ago  by  a  Yankee 
tourist  who  evidently  would  make  a  good 
newspaper  reporter  if  fate  had  not  led  him 
into  some  other  path.  He  is  Dr.  W.  E. 
Aughinbaugh,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
he  and  his  wife  are  just  back  from  a  junket- 
ing trip  through  Central  and  South 
America  in  the  interest  of  Eastern  business 
concerns.  It  would  seem  from  his  account 
that  as  a  place  of  high  prices,  freakish  cus- 
toms, and  opportunities  for  adventurers. 
South  America  leads  the  procession.  In 
all  probability  this  countrj-  would  experi- 
ence a  reign  of  terror  if  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  raised  suddenly  to 
the  Buenos  Aires  schedule.  But  if  we  are 
to  believe  what  the  traveler  tells  us,  the 
opportunities  for  making  money  in  many  of 
the  Latin-American  republics  are  so  great 
that  the  people  complain  probably  less  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  than  do  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  the  United  States.  The 
story  of  high  prices  which  Dr.  Aughin- 
baugh tells  is  interesting  enough,  but  it  is 
only  one  feature  of  an  interview  which  he 
gave  to  the  New  York  Sun  when  he  and 
Mrs.  Aughinbaugh  arrived  in  the  metropo- 
lis, on  their  way  back  to  Washington. 
Here  is  his  story: 

When  we  were  about  to  go  ashore  in 
Costa  Rica  we  were  shocked  to  see  a  big 
sign,  in  several  languages,  displayed  on  the 
custom-house,  and  reading:  "  Catholic 
priests  and  Syrians  not  allowed  in  this 
country."  I  was  not  long  enough  in  the 
country  to  investigate  the  reason  for  the 
sign. 

Guayaquil  is  absolutely  the  dirtiest 
city  in  the  world.  If  it  is  not  cleaned  up 
it  is  going  to  nuike  all  sorts  of  trouble  for 
llie  I'anama  Canal.  Tlie  day  I  left  there 
'4r)0  new  eases  of  plague  were  reported  and 
se\-eral  hundred  eases  of  yellow  fever. 

Th«>  character  of  some  of  the  adAer- 
tising  you  see  down  there  is  apt  to  shock 
the  sensibilities  of  an  American.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  curative  spring- 
water  at  Arequipa.  which  is  advertised  by 
a  poster  picturing  J(>sus  (^hrist  taking  a 
hath  in  tli(>  spring,  with  an  invitation  for 
the  public  to  do  likewis(>,  Saturdays  free. 
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Just  to  show  you  a  sample  of  this  character 
of  advertising,  here  is  one  of  the  Peruvian 
illustrated  papers  containing  a  similar 
advertisement. 

The  picture  displayed,  which  advertised 
a  brand  of  cognac,  showed  a  representation 
of  Christ  holding  a  bottk'  of  brandy  in  his 
hand.  Lazarus  was  half  rising  from  his 
tomb.  Christ  was  saying  to  the  beggar: 
"  Lazarus,  if  you  want  to  get  up  take  a 
drink  of  this. 

Posters  like  this  are  displayed  all  over 
Lima,  said  Dr.  Aughinbaugh.  On  a 
wall  opposite  the  cathedral  there  is  dis- 
played a  painting  of  this  very  poster  about 
25  by  50  feet. 

Dr.  Aughinbaugh  thinks  there  are  good 
opportunities  for  Americans  in  many  legiti- 
mate lines  of  business  in  South  America, 
provided  those  who  go  there  to  live  are  able 
to  understand  the  people,  and  put  up  with 
their  eccentricities.  He  found  the  hotel 
service  abominable.     He  goes  on: 

The  hotel  that  stands  out  prominenth' 
in  my  recollection  is  one  in  Iquique,  where 
even  while  you  are  sitting  at  the  dining- 
table  venders  come  in  from  the  street  to 
sell  you  food.  At  this  place  they  have  two 
charges  for  baths,  $2  if  you  insist  upon 
clean  water,  and  $1  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  a  second  go  at  the  tub. 

Good  hotels  are  needed  in  South 
America.  Why,  when  T  got  to  Arica,  Peru, 
I  found  that  the  hull  of  the  old  American 
man-o'-war  Watercc,  which  was  taken  in- 
land some  six  miles  by  a  great  tidal  wave 
years  ago,  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  hotel,  and 
was  being  run  as  such. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Americans 
in  those  southern  countries,  the  decent 
kind,  and  the  man  who  can't  come  back 
home.  In  some  of  those  capitals  down 
there  you  could  get  together  a  fine  col- 
lection of  murderers,  bank  robbt>rs,  and 
plain  thugs  who  hail  from  the.se  parts. 
Take  Argentina.  For  the  last  five  or  six 
years  the  country  has  been  infested  by  a 
bunch  of  American  highbinders,  of  whom 
one  is  a  woman.  These  people  have  a 
habit  of  stealing  cattle  and  driving  it  over 
the  Chilean  border,  where  the\'  sell  it. 
Then  they  drive  it  back  and  sell  it  again  to 
the  Argentinians.  They  have  been  so  ac- 
tive that  now  everything  in  the  wa.v  of  a 
depredation  or  a  theft  committed  in  any 
part  of  the  republic  is  charged  to  the 
'■  American  bandits."  Why,  one  day,  while 
I  was  in  Buenos  Aires,  three  different 
raids,  scattered  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
territory,  were  blamed  on  the  American 
gang. 

Ever  hear  of  Jim  Dugan,  of  Curagao? 
Well,  Jim  started  a  revolution  in  Central 
America  some  years  ago,  and  was  put  out. 
He  landed  in  Curasao  with  a  stew  and  a 
$5  gold  piece.  With  the  money  he  bought 
a  lottery  ticket,  and  won  a  prize.  While 
he  still  had  the  money  a  man  who  owned  a 
saloon,  and  who  was  looking  for  a  sucker, 
sold  out  to  him.  But  Jim  has  flourished. 
He  got  hold  of  a  seal  belonging  to  an 
American  life  insurance  company,  and  he 
stamps  his  letters  with  that,  and  calls  him- 
self the  Irish  Consul.  When  I  was  in  to 
see  Jim  this  time  1  found  that  everything 
passed  as  currency  over  his  l)ar.  He  has  a 
drawerful  of  such  things  as  false  teeth  and 
glass  eyes,  and  one  morning  I  saw  a  man 
come  in  and  ask  for  liquor  and  then  calmly 


Conserve  the  health 
and  comfort  of 
Youth  and 


The  Best 

Solution  of  Modern  Heat- 
ing  Problems   is  Found 


in 


UNITEDjSTATES  HADiATons  andBoilbrs 

'  I  'HEY  are  scientifically  designed  and  constructed  for  full  heating 
■■•  efficiency  with  minimum  fuel  consumption.  Their  installation 
means  balmy,  even  temperature  —  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring — w^ith 
sweet,  clean  air,  free  from  dust  and  gas — full  of  oxygen  for  you 
and  your  children  to  breathe. 

Their  installation  also  means  fewer  colds  and  less  sickness  —for  the  home  heated 
with  United  States  Boilers  and  Radiators  is  a  sanitarily  heated  home.  They  are 
designed  to  meet  your  individual  requirements,  no  matter  what  your  house  or 
where.     Their  efficiency  is  proved  by  their  great  economy. 

"A    Modern    Housewarming''    Free 

In  order  that  you  may  decide  for  yourself  the  system  best  adapted  to  your 
individual  needs,  we  have  pubhshed  "A  Modern  Housewarming," 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  actual  interiors,  and  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  expert   heating   engineers,      it    will   go    to    you    upon   request. 

No  home  is  sanitary  that  is  broom  cleaned.  A  dustless,  germless  resi- 
dence or  commercial  building  is  assured  if  you  own  a  "Capitol-Invincible," 
or  "Capitol-Connersville,"  the  most  modem  and  efficient  of  vacuum 
cleaners.  May  we  send  you  our  booklet,  "How  to  buy  a  Vacuum 
Cleaner,"  written  by  an  eminent  authority?     It  will  jfo  free  upon  request. 

United  jStates  Radiator  (orporation 

49  GRAND  RIVER  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Branch  Offices  and  Showrooms  : 


New  York     .     3,  5,  7  West  29th  St.  Pittsburgh  4th  Ave.  and  Wood  St.  Detroit     .     .     .      139  Jefferson  Ave. 

Boston.      .       .         236  Congress  St.  Biiffilo                 Fidelity  Trust  Bldg  Minneapolis, 901Washineton  Ave. So. 

Philadelphia.     122  North  13th  St.                         '            ...q  a  v,   «   ,j  n,j  St.  Louis       .     .    14th  and  Pine  Sts. 

Washington.D.C.  Met.  Bank  BldL-.  Cleveland            1419  Schofield  Bldp.  Qmaha           .      .     .     916  Farnam  St. 

Baltimore.     709  North  Howard  St  Chirafro      .  184  North  Dearborn  St.  Kansas  City                220  East  10th  St. 
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SBCTIONAL  BOOKC^^SE 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

M.\I)K  un'icr  oiir  own  palpnts.  in  our  own  factor}-,  and  the  en- 
tire proiiuotion  soul  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  Ihal  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  rea»o>iat)/e/>rice/<.  Ovu  Sectional 
Bookca.'ies  are  the  pn-duct  of  years  of  unaivideii  attention  to  this 
one  line  of  m.iniii.iciure.  Book  si-ctions  have  non-binding,  dis- 
appearing glamt  doors,  and  are  hiirhiy  finished  in  SOLID 
GOI.UKN  ()\K  O'h-r  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
price  s  Write  for  New  Catalotrue  No  23. 
THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jlani(/ac< II re rs  nf  Sectional  liookcases  ami  Filing  Cabinfta. 
Branch  Ofiice  ;    Flatiron  Bldg..  New  Tork  Clt7 
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The  Keystone  St-ite  Construction  Coinf>any  has  four  of  our  trucks  in  dr.ily  service.  ^s 

The  truck  shown  in  the  illustration  has  replaced  ten  teams.  ^s 

Mack      Saurer     Hewitt    I 


=^  Fro%e<i  i>>  I'j  yi  i.r^  r : 


It  -.t 


ITf. 


re...  T.?e 


Pr-ve-i  b,  ]i" 


il  use  ^s 


»» 


m  "Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world 

M  Three  reasons  for  bringing  us  your  problems: 

M  1.      We  have  data   on  transportation   for  all    kinds  of 

=  business. 

=  Showing  comparative   cost   'and  miintenance.  etc   of  horse  and  motor 

^E  truck  equipment,  and  how  the  radius  of  business  mav  be  increased. 

=  2.      Our  trucks   have   been   proved    by  10,  12  and  17 

M  years  of  use  (unequaled  records). 

=  Meaning  not  only  most  pront,\bie  permanent  inrestmen;,.   but   the   low 

=  imintenance  cost  of  which  long  life  is  evidence. 

=  3.      All   wanted  sizes,  1    to  10  tons,   and   all  st\les    of 

M  bodies,  built  in  our  own  plant. 

=  Providing  exactly  the   right  truck  for  any  purp>ose :    neither  destructive 

=  overloading,  nor  wasteful  employment  of  capacity  and  power. 

^  Who  elvse  can  give  you  unbiased  advice: 

^  Consult  our  Engineering  Department  freely    direct   (in  person  or  by  letter  •  or  through  any 

^=  of  our  representatives.  Write  for  literature  and  special  information. 

M  International  Motor  Company 

^  General  Offi;e>                                                                                       Works 

=  Broadway  and  57th  St  New  \"ork                                                   Aiientown  Pa:  Plainfield  X  J 

^s  Sales  and    Serriff   S'aiions:    >'ew   York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.   Boston.   Clevelnnd,    Cincinnati. 

=  Buff  .lo.  Baltimore.  Newark.  Pittsbareh.  St.  I>^Di«.  .\tliint.i.  Kansas  City, 

^s  Denver.  S.in  I'ranei^-ti.  L'>s  Angles  .tnd  other  large  cities. 


away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


& 


Adopt  the  only 

practical   and    hygienic 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 

Suspenders   are    uncomfortable — un- 
gainly —  tlie>  drae  — they   make  men 
-they  make  them  round  shoul- 
:-the.v  te.ir  off  buttons. 

;-.i=    »ro    stiff.   iTJr^cio?    and  nDy./^]hlf(il. 


A  Hygienic  NeceMMtty  in  Every  Bath  Room 

KNICKERBOCKER   SPRAYBRUSH 

frr-hf..v.'..ni.--.  v 
t*«-th   r.f   liie    .b/'/?.'. 

rvfrf— Liri«f  and  im   „  „     -  .     _ 

Bhor**.  bitter  than  tufM-ruiive  <rt«^/«*u<i  e>i*yii>«rB  — 
c<*i« '"il.v  a/ra«(ioFi  a~  much.  Thi»  modem  ap- 
pliance m,-i<(4.iep^  t.'ic-  i-k  n — cleansing  and  «a»hing 
ana;,  the  lojpunt.es  from  ever?  pore. 

Knr  'Y.  .rr.f'OoinB,  the  SPRA  YBFVSH  i«  unei- 
cell-  1  n    i.jy«    for    itxlf.       It*   Manorb 

bot  f.  -  orr>..jcr..7  m^AaAKf  tr.«    rcalp  tfcrMicb  ttt« 

heav  :    hu'.      FV>»,ritf  watt-r  tlkoraaythljr   nrmt* 

v^mii  z^n   ano  amndrvtt.     ideal    tor  imitimt  cblMren.      No 
la  "nat"  or  ts  hmtor  dnt.     Kc«pa  >tf*U  cImii. 

r.i^.-.  irT->/i«  Indxa  luMui     w Tihfai  and  adioatabl*  Co 

e»er>  -    body. 

V.  RAVTEED.     PITS  AW    FAUrCT. 

8o4d  .urmooerback   if  &oc  pl«a#^.    Four 

lfa«.  >.;  (•'.  il.'<<.  M  OOud  S6  00.  Ixaenpur.  fo  atr  msilrd 
«a  reqoaMC  Ixo't  pot  it  off.  Get  Obe  tooajr  at  roor  d«alen 
•rarder  C-1,.  A_«^.  W._§^  in  territonea  wbera 
direct.     a»l««  AfeKS  Waaiea  w.are  not  mii^aiitod. 

Uekeitocker  Mfg.  Co..  Depl.SOl .  215  W.  SckMcrtl^icaco 


WtUi 


WEAR 


Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 


The   ■Invisiblfc'    trou&erggupporterentirelveiiminatesgn.«- 

:.eiider!(   and    t>elt-.— gives  perfect   omfort— f-erfect   nt-at- 

ri.... —  p<-rfect  tK>dily  freedom  at  all  times    ander  all  cir- 

-iance«.     Can't  slip.     Can't  bind.      C.in't  work  out  of 

-tm>-nt.    T.ike«all  weieht  and  pre-sure  off  theshoiil- 

Ha»  elastic   over  hip^   and   back—-  lelds  to  every 

raent— prf-r-u-e  senile  and  evenly  dixtribated;  acts 

.li  ..bdominrti  •npport. 

•i.%.\  IT.%RV-4  (^OI^SBRVICK.tBLR. 
Thoiisandx  in  u*t-.  nil  eivinc  perfect  «jtisf .iction— no  bov 
or    Til. in    w  ;l    w^..r  ".n-T  t-n'i>-r~    or   b-ir-    ..f-.r    vt.-.irinc    a 
'H.;    Vt    "     It   >oiir  l:i)lor    or    cl>-:ilcr    r-:iiiiiot    nj^i- 
|il>   >«ii.  »<-ii<l  ^\:ii»f  iiie:i>iire  Inkeii    ci.iiirorl  :ilil  « 

:ilMi\i-      litii-      uiirtir      lroii*fi'«.     :ii-r |i:iliii-il     l>\ 

iiioii.  ^    .iiil.T    r.r    SI.   .-iiiil    «,.    »i||    |ir«iii|ill}    fill 
.>  our  order. 

Sati»faction     Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 


U,i.Al»&»mSy«t,r 


^ip-Fili 


llJiminatts* 
I  Suspcndersind  Be/ts  I 


.■•:.:.     -I         ^    .    -     ;  .       ■         1:    -,|1.V) 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand   St..  New  York 

T»     •■'<       !>-».-!.     ^  I.  ;     ^    ■■      I.  n-' 


take  out  his  eye  and  put  it  on  the  coun- 
ter. 

But  in  Buenos  Aires  there  lives  and 
operate?  an  American  who  is  the  proto- 
type of  J.  Rufus  Wallingfford.  He  makes 
a  specialty  of  turning  out  old  masters 
and  selling  them  at  fancy  prices  to  the 
wealthy  Argentinians,  who  like  to  blow 
their  money  for  works  of  art.  This  chap 
got  hold  of  a  Frenchman  that  can  paint, 
and  he  does  the  actual  work,  and  they 
dry  them  with  electric  fans.  When  I  was 
there  the  electric  fans  were  pla\-ing  on 
three  Van  Dykes.  There  wa.s  an  elderly 
woman,  a  bit  daft,  who  fancied  she  was 
stuck  on  the  President  of  Argentina. 
What  does  the  American  do  but  get  hold 
of  a  man  who  knows  the  old  lady,  and 
cause  him  to  persuade  her  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  partial  to  Van  Dykes.  Soon  she 
gives  the  American  an  order  for  a  paint- 
ing, and  he  collects  for  the  same  810.000, 
of  which  the  go-between  gets  SI. 000  and 
the  artist  -8500.  The  last  report  I  had 
from  him  was  to  this  effect:  "'You  ask 
about  the  nutty  old  lady?  I  am  getting 
afraid  she  might  rub  some  of  the  paint 
off  that  old  master,  and  this  would  affect 
my  artistic  sensibilities." 

This  chap  has  got  hold  of  all  sorts  of 
concessions.  When  I  first  knew  him,  by 
the  way.  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Xicara- 
guan  army.  One  of  his  most  successful 
^-entures  was  to  start  a  watch  club,  in 
which  you  pay  a  dollar  for  initiation  and 
then  run  a  chance  of  getting  a  watch. 
Well,  the  American  showed  a  high  muni- 
cipal official  in  Buenos  Aires  that  in  a 
watch  club  there  is  a  pretty  big  percentage 
for  whoever  is  running  it.  with  the  result 
that  40,000  policemen  and  other  Govern- 
ment employees  were  ordered  to  become 
members. 

He  reminds  me  of  another  American 
whom  I  knew  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan war-ship  Restaurador.  formerly 
George  Gould's  yacht  Atlantic.  This  chap 
had  for  a  mother-in-law  an  old  German 
lady  who  ran  a  hotel  at  Cumana.  She 
wanted  to  sell  out,  but  nobody  wanted  to 
buy.  But  her  Yankee  son-in-law  knew  a 
way  out.  Just  about  that  time  a  revolu- 
tion blew  up.  He  was  the  only  man  on  the 
ship  who  could  hit  anything  ■with  a  gtm, 
so  when  the  ship  was  ordered  to  Cumana 
to  get  after  the  rebels  he  sent  word  to  his 
mother-in-law  and  the  family  to  get  away 
from  the  hotel  as  he  was  going  to  blow  it 
up.  He  did  with  one  or  two  shots,  and 
then  the  Government  had  later  to  pay  the 
old  lady  S.50.000  for  the  property  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  its  war-ship's  guns. 
This  chap  resigned  shortly  afterward,  and 
the  whole  family  went  to  (iermany. 

Throughout  most  of  South  America 
the  customs  authorities  leave  much  to  be 
desired — if  they  don't  see  it  first.  The 
system  is  mainly  one  of  laying  indi\-idual 
tribute.  I  knew  a  man  in  Boli\-ia  who  had 
ordere<l  100  barrels  of  beer.  Boli\-ia.  you 
know,  is  an  inland  country.  Well,  the 
man  who  had  bought  the  beer  had  exactly 
si.vty-seven  barrels  delivered  to  him,  and 
felt  he  had  no  kick  coming.  You  pay  for 
a  bottle  of  American  beer  in  La  Paz  oO 
cents  gold.  For  aerated  waters  that  bring 
1.5  cents  here  you  pay  60  cents  to  SI  gold. 

After  ha\'ing  traveled  over  most  of  the 
world,  I  should  say  that  Buenos  Aires 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the  two  most 
expensive  cities  in   the  world   to  live  in. 
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I  paid  $16  there  for  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
here  would  have  cost  me  $4.  This  straw- 
hat  I  ha\e,  which  I  could  buy  in  NeAv 
York  for  $2,  cost  me  $7  gold  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Altho  the  Argentine  is  a  meat 
country,  hams  cost  about  $1.25  gold  a 
pound,  tho  the  Americans  are  rapidly  get- 
ting control  of  the  meat  business.  The 
American  bank  that  is  going  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Buenos  Aires  is  going  to  be  a 
great  thing,  tho  the  business  there,  and  in 
most  of  South  America,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  French,  and  English.  Why, 
they  bring  potatoes  to  the  country  from 
Germany,  and  eggs  from  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Morocco. 

I  broke  my  watch  crystal  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  it  cost  me  $5  to  get  a  new  one. 
One  thing  I  found  difficulty  with  down 
there,  and  that  was  my  mail.  I  seldom 
got  it.  Before  I  left  home  I  subscribed 
to  twelve  American  magazines.  Not  one 
reached  me  until  I  got  to  New  York. 
The  Sun  brings  a  high  price  in  Buenos 
Aires.  I  paid  50  cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
paper  down  there. 

While  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aughinbaugh  were  in 
Paraguay-  two  or  three  revolutions  were 
going  on.  The  people  of  this  little  republic 
have  been  at  war  with  each  other  so  much 
in  the  past  few  years  that  most  of  the  men 
have  perished.  The  women  outnumber 
the  men  about  six  to  one,  and  many  of  the 
women  are  compelled  to  do  men's  work. 
Of  South  American  business  opportunities 
the  Doctor  says: 

One  of  the  big  collar-manufacturing 
companies  had  sent  a  man  down  there 
who  did  an  enormous  business.  I  know 
about  this  incident,  because  the  American 
couldn't  speak  Spanish,  and  I  interpreted 
for  him.  One  of  the  big  business  houses 
in  Buenos  Aires  gave  him  a  very  large 
order.  Then  the  proprietor  went  straight 
to  the  patent  office  and  registered  in  his 
name  every  trade-mark  owned  by  this 
house.  His  idea  was  that  when  the  firm 
sent  the  goods  down  he  would  attach 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in- 
fringing on  his  trade-mark.  However, 
I  knew  what  he  was  about,  and,  by  regis- 
tering the  trade-marks  under  my  name, 
managed  to  beat  him  out.  That  man  is 
considered  a  reputable  merchant  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  the  American 
who  goes  to  South  America  determined 
to  get  along  with  the  people  and  do  the 
square  thing  has  unlimited  opportunities, 
and  it  is  almost  like  hearing  tales  from 
the  Arabian  Nights  to  be  told  the  ex- 
periences of  some.  For  instance,  I  know 
of  one  American — just  a  plain,  ordinary 
chap,  who  went  down  there  selling  farm- 
ing machinery.  A  rich  haciendado,  or 
farmer,  took  a  fancy  to  him.  After  he 
had  got  to  know  him  well,  he  said  to  him 
one  day:  "You  must  go  into  business  for 
yourself.  Just  draw  on  me  to  the  extent  of 
$250,000,  and  make  me  your  partner." 
He  was  the  right  kind  of  American,  and 
the  other  found  out  he  could  absolutely 
trust  him. 

TheLi  there  was  another  American,  a 
cowboj%  who  went  to  one  of  the  states  of 
Argentina  to  herd  cattle.  After  he  had 
been  on  the  job  a  while,  his  employer 
startled  him  by  making  over  half  of  his 


Message  Bearers  Anaent  and  Modem 


Pheidippides,  the  most  noted 
runner  of  ancient  Greece,  made  a 
record  and  an  everlasting  reputation 
by  speeding  140  miles  from  Athens 
to  Sparta  in  less  than  two  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection 
composed  the  courier  service  for 
the  transmission  of  messages  in 
olden  times.  But  the  service  was 
so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in 
the  interest  of  rulers  on  occasions 
of  utmost  importance. 

The  Royal  messenger  of  ancient 
times  has  given  way  to  the  demo- 
cratic telephone  of  to-day.  Cities, 
one  hundred  or  even  two  thousand 
miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a  few 
seconds,  so  that  message  and  an- 
swer follow  one  another  as  if  two 
persons  were  talking  in  the  ^ame 
room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone 
service  not  only  meets  the  needs  of 
the  State  in  great  emergencies,  but 
it  meets  the  daily  needs  of  millions 
of  the  plain  people.  There  can  be 
no  quicker  service  than  that  which 
is  everywhere  at  the  command  of 
the  humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  possible 
communication  by  telephone  ser- 
vice. The  Bell  System,  by  con- 
necting seven  million  people  to- 
gether, has  made  telephone  service 
so  inexpensive  that  it  is  used 
twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry 
might,  at  great  expense,  establish 
their  own  exclusive  telephone  lines, 
but  in  order  that  any  person  having 
a  telephone  may  talk  with  any 
other  person  having  a  telephone, 
there  must  be  One  System,  One 
Policy  and  Universal  Service. 


Americak  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
Every  *Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  MTfTr 

'  t!  !!!»II7) 

I  II I II 1 1 1  iiiit 

1 1 1 :  i:  1 1 II  nil  . 
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^^inves-d^ote 

^Cal^ary 

Distribution  Center  for  500.000 

pro8pt;ruu8    people  in  world's    most    rapidly    growing 
distrut.      Wonderful    opportunities   to    manufacture 
1  everything  farme rn  wear,  eal  and  use.  Cheap  pow- 
Vast         \  C  ff"'"   waterfalls,  natural  gas.  and  nearby  coal 
w      1     .     \   fields.  11  ELRlinesdiverging.  Delightfulcliniate, 
inarKet,     X    ini>dern  city,  lowtaxes.  Write  for  our litera- 
Ch6aD  ^W  ture,  mentiomngyour  industry  or  plans. 

n  ^W  ladrewHUIer,  Com.    Th«  Industrial 

rower,  ^W^        &   I>eTelopment  Bureau 

11    Diverging       \^»'  ■*th  Ave..«     ral.»ar,v^ 
n    ■■  II-  ^^^^     All-erta,   tan. 

Kailroad  Lines 


for  NewTypewriter 

'^^   This$18  typewriter  isspeeds  and  up- 
to-date.    Turns  out  as  perfect  work  as 
high  priced  machine  and  is  portable. 
Weighs  but  76  ounces.     Easily  curried  in 
overcoiit  pocket  or  grip  for  home  use  or  trips. 

^      BENNETT  ?°/p*et'Hter 

w  1-,  perfected  by  a  mechanical  wizard 
On  In  ijU  parts.     Others  iiave  17U0  to  iiTOU 
Hence  ourSl-^price     Madein  famous 
Klliott-FisherBillinuMachineFac- 
torv  and  sold  on  ynoneti-back-    "^ 
unless -sat isfleii    gna rani u 
Over ■-•6.000  in  use      hend  for 
c;italog  and  special  proposi- 
tion.   Ab'euts  wanted 


i.  E.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co. 
SOtt  Broadway,  New  York 
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Are  You  a  Menace  to  Criminals  ? 


If  householders  were  required  by  and  that's  faster  than  you  can  aim 
law  to  own  and  know  how  to  use  — but  it  can  not  be  fired  unless  you 
revolvers,  burglary  would  cease.    It      do  pull  the  trigger.      Accidental  dis- 


is  an  act  of  good  citizenship  to  make 
crime  dangerous — an  encourage- 
mentof  crimeto  remain  defenseless. 
The  Iver  Johnson  can  be  fired 
as  fast  as  you  can  pull  the  trigger — 


charge  is  rendered  absolutely  impos- 
sible by  the  famous  Hammer  the 
Hammer"  safety  device.  The  Iver 
Johnson  is  accurate,  dependable, 
beautifullymade,and  above  all — safe. 


At  Hardiuare  and  Sporting  Goods  Stores — $6.  DO 
IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS.  295  Rjyer  Street,  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

New  York:  99  Chambers  St.       Pacilic  Coast  Branch:  Phil  B.  Bekeart  Co..  717  Market  St..  San  FrancifiCO 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen  to  i 
anyone  —  perhaps  your  \ 
dearest  friend.  Preparedness— ^«<wf?«^  vkaf  to  do 
till  the  doctor  comes— mzy  save  the  life  of  that  friend.  I 
(let  "  Emergrency  Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  ie  • 
prepared.    Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid  from  | 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York  j 

For  -ifj  years  we  have  been  paying  oar  customtrs  1 
I  the  biRhest  returns  consiiteut  with  conservMiTe 
oiethods.  First  ntorttjage  loana  of  $200  and  ap 
which  ne  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
pereuo&l  iD\ealig«tiuD.  I'leaM  »ek  for  1x>&d  LiBt  No.  i\'i 
[  $25  Certihcates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investor!. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Vou  will  find  real  enjoyment  and 
health  out  of  diiors  with  tlie 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 

A    tt-nt    atui    courh    in    one. 

Needs    no    rojies    oi"    stakes. 

Easily  moved  or  carried  and 

folds  up  in  a  roll.    Just  the  thin?  for 

lawn,  porch  or  camp.       Send  your 

name  and  address  and  we  will  mail 

you  an  interesting  booklet. 

<ORO\A   WPfi.  iO.,         ai42  r^lumhuv  Uenue.  M 


Pat    -luly.  190S 
inneapolis.  Minn. 


You  do  away  en- 
tirely with  the  muss 
and  dirt  and  bother 
of  applying  lath 
and  plaster  when 
you  use 

Utility 
Waii  Board 


This  is  a  very  tough,  durable  fibre  board  that  is  nailed  direct  to  the  studding  and 
ceiling  beams  —  It  makes  a  smooth,  strong  wall  that  can  be  decorated  in  any 
style  desired. 

It  is  moisture  proof — keeps  out  heat  and  cold — will  not  crack  or  warp — so  ex- 
tremely easy  to  put  on  and  very  economical — Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  home  construc- 
tion—May be  applied  over  old  and  cracked  plaster — Just  the  thing  for  repair  work 
around  the  house. 

A  free  sample  and  the  illustrated 
book   are   ready  for  you  —  Write 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY,  4507  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ranch  interest  to  him,  and  going  over  to 
Europe.  You  see,  many  of  those  people 
are  ignorant  of  some  things.  I  know  of 
one  Argentinian  who  paid  $1,500  for  a 
mule,  imported  from  San  PVancisco,  with 
which  he  expected  to  start  a  stock  farm. 
He  told  me  the  story  himself,  and  said  he 
had  sent  the  mule  back. 


"MARTY"  O'TOOLE'S  HANDICAPS 

SOME  of  the  "  phenoms  "  of  the  dia- 
mond have  risen  from  ba-ck-lot  base^ 
ball  to  high-salaried  positions  in  the  big 
leagues  without  very  many  difficulties, 
and  have  been  bothered  by  few  handicaps 
after  becoming  famous  in  the  world  of 
sports,  but  not  so  with  "  Marty  "  O'Toole, 
for  whom  the  management  of  the  P*ittsburg 
team  paid  $22,500,  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  for  a  baseball  player.  O'Toole  had 
manj-  setbacks  during  his  early  days  as 
a  pitcher,  and  now  has  to  work  under  a 
greater  strain  than  probably  any  other 
twirler,  because  it  is  up  to  him  to  make 
himself  worth  the  price  paid  for  him  and 
to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  a  sporting 
public  that  is  perhaps  [too  critical  in  his 
particular  case.  In  an  interview  with 
William  E.  Whiston,  wTiting  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  O'Toole  tells  the 
story  of  his  rise,  and  incidentally  gives 
young  pitchers  some  advice.  Here  is 
his  story: 

It  was  in  1905  that  I  played  my  first 
real  game.  I  w^as  working  in  the  office  of 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
over  in  Penn  State  and  did  the  pitching 
for  the  team  that  represented  that  com- 
pany. We  played  every  Saturday  after- 
noon and  sometimes  on  Sunday.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  I  had  won  twenty  games 
out  of  twenty-three  played.  The  next 
year  saw  me  with  the  same  team,  and  I 
succeeded  in  winning  the  same  number  of 
games,  but  lost  four. 

In  the  fall  of  1906  I  received  an  offer 
to  pitch  the  folIowir>g  j-ear  for  Brockton, 
Mass.,  of  the  New  England  League.  I 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  winter  to  pass  I 
was  so  anxious  to  see  what  I  could  do 
against  "  league  players,"  as  I  then  termed 
them.  I  won  my  first  seven  games  and 
finished  the  season  with  a  record  of  twenty 
won  and  ten  lost. 

1  remained  with  the  Brockton  team 
until  the  fall  of  1908,  when  I  was  sold  to 
the  Cincinnati  Reds.  John  Ganzel,  now 
manager  of  the  Rochester  team  of  the 
International  League,  was  at  that  time 
looking  after  the  affairs  of  Garry  Herr- 
numn's  team.  I  guess  I  didn't  look  very 
good  to  Ganzel,  because  he  returned  me 
to  Brockton  right  after  the  spring  training 
was  over. 

After  I  had  ^pitched  a  fifteen-inning 
no  score  game  against  the  Glenn,  Mass., 
team.  Patsy  Dono^•an  of  the  Boston  Amer- 
icans bought  mo  for  $2,500. 

Well  it  was  the  same  old  story.  I 
was  i)lenty  fast  enough  for  the  "  bushes.' 
but  of  no  account  in  the  big  league.  Altho 
Donovan  didn't  consider  uw  good  enough 
for  Boston,  he  got  more  than  ho  paid  for  me 
when  he  sold  me  to  St.  Paul,  even  if  he 
wouldn't  give  me  a  chance  to  show  what  I 
could  do.  Naturally  I  was  pretty  sore  at 
what  1  then  considered  shabby  treatment. 
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Vmt  which  I  know  now  wa.<  the  best  thing 
for  me. 

F'or  had  I  been  piven  a  cliance  to 
pitc-h  against  the  big  h-agiurs  iliex  would 
no  doubt  have  gi\en  my  oilerings  such  a 
lambasting  that  I  might  have  lost  confi- 
dence, and  when  that  is  gone  a  pitcher  has 
lost  one  of  his  best  assets.  At  any  rate, 
St.  Paul  decided  that  Siou.x  City,  Iowa, 
a  team  in  which  the  St.  Paul  owners  also 
had  stock,  needed  me  worse  than  they  did, 
and  I  was  loaned  to  them.  Sioux  City  won 
the  pennant  that  year,  and  altho  it  wasn't 
until  Julj'  that  1  really  got  into  the  game 
I  managed  to  get  in  twenty-three  wins 
against  three  lost. 

I  was  under  instructions  to  return  to 
St.  Paul  at  the  close  of  the  Iowa  League 
season.  So  as  soon  as  I  had  pitched 
my  last  game  1  packed  up  and  lit  out.  I 
remained  with  St.  Paul  until  its  season 
closed,  and  as  nothing  had  been  said  as  to 
whether  1  was  to  play  with  Sioux  Citj-  or 
St.  Paul  during  the  next  season  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  where  I  stood. 

O'Toole  knew  that  he  had  advanced 
considerably  when  he  proved  himself  supe- 
rior to  most  of  the  pitchers  in  the  Iowa 
League,  but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied; 
he  would  never  be  content  until  his  name 
was  annexed  to  the  pay-roll  of  one  of  the 
major  leagues.    He  goes  on  to  say : 

1  kept  myself  in  excellent  condition  all 
winter  and  when  the  call  came  for  spring 
practise  1  felt  as  tho  I  could  step  right  in 
and  pit<*h  a  nine-inning  game  without  an 
effort.  And  right  here  I  want  to  say,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  pitchers,  that  the 
biggest  mistake  they  can  possibly  make 
is  to  overwork  their  "  salary  wing  "'  at  any 
stage  of  t  he  game.  Especially  is  this  so 
at  the  opening  of  the  training  season. 
That  is  the  time  that  most  players  get 
over-anxious. 

What  happened  during  the  season  of 
1911,  when  I  was  with  St.  Paul,  is  a  matter 
of  baseball  history.  I  started  off  the  season 
by  winning  eleven  straight  games,  making 
a  record  of  sixty-five  strike-outs  in  the  first 
five. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  hear 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  scouts  from  the 
National  and  American  leagues  were 
watching  my  work.  While  1  was  pleased 
to  know  that  my  efforts  were  causing 
enough  talk  to  set  the  "  big  boys  "  thinking, 
1  didn't  let  it  feaze  me.  I  kept  right  on 
plugging,  and  under  Avhat  difficulties  no 
one  but  myself  knows. 

You  see  I  had  received  a  sunstroke  early 
in  the  season,  and  for  ten  straight  weeks 
I  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  be  without  a 
headache.  1  often  felt  like  "  throwing  up 
the  sponge,"  but  somehow  I  stuck  it  out, 
and  on  July  1.3.  1911,  I  was  sold  to  Pitts- 
biu*g  for  the  largest  suni  ever  paid  for  a 
ball  player. 

There  were  twelve  big  league  scouts  in 
Milwaukee  the  day  the  deal  was  closed, 
and  you  can  believe  me  there  was  some 
tall  bidding  done.  The  highest  bid  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  was  .S16,000,  and  the 
local  papers  were  full  of  all  kinds  of  stories. 

One  paper  had  me  sold  to  New  York. 
Another  to  Chicago.  In  fact,  no  two 
papers  seemed  to  agree.  I  found  out  after 
the  scale  had  been  made  that  Mike  Flynn, 
who  was  representing  McGraw,  had  in- 
structions from  his  chief  to  overbid  e^-ery 
one.  and  how  he  ever  let  the  men  from  the 
Smoky  City  beat  him  to  it  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.     Not  that  it  made  anv  difference 
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On  2000  My-Page  (atalogs 


WHEN    Sprouse   &c   Son,    Incor- 
porated, of  Tacoma,  decided  to 
issue  a  5()-page  catalog,  they  got 
estimates   from    several    printers  —  and 
then  printed  the  catalog  themselves,  in 
their  own  office,  on  the  Multigraph. 

Their  cost  for  material  was  $87;  for  labor,  $75;  total 
cost,  $162.  The  lowest  estimate  they  had  received  from 
any  printer  was  $500;  so  the  Miihigraph  saved  them  $338. 

The  size  of  the  page  was  8)2x12  inches.  The  book 
contained  nearly  1,000  ilkistrations,  printed  from  electro- 
types. The  descriptive  matter  was  set  semi-automatically 
from  the  machine's  self-contained  type  equipment.  And 
the  work  was  real  printing — not  the  typewriting  you're 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Multigrapii,  but  the  sort 
of  printing  you'd  get  from  your  printer  if  you  waited 
longer  and  paid  more. 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES   CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  /7>    ,      . 

182'.'  East   Konietli   Street  \^&M 

Brandies  in  .Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 

European  Representatives:   The    International   Multigraph  Company, 
bit  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  Eng, 

Berlin,  W-S  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  FViedrichstr. 


What  would  a  saving 
of2  5%to75%ofyour 
printing-cost  mean  to 
you  r  Figure  it  up. 
We'  11  be  glad  to  send  a 
representative  to  assist 
you  in  compiling  the 
information — with  the 
istinct  pledge  that  you 
can't  buy  a  Multigraph 
unless  you  need  it. 
Meantime,  ask  for  lit- 
erature, specimens  and 
data.  Ask  us  also  about 
the  Universal  Folding- 
Machine  and  the  Mar- 
koe  Envelope -Sealer 
— both  great  savers  of 
time  and  money  where 
outgoing  mails  are 
large.  Write  today. 
Use  the  coupon. 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  Blip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  re<iuest  for 
information,  wri({<n  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery.  We'U  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 

SALES  CO. 
1822  E.  Fortieth  St.,      Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

Envelope-Stuflfert  \ 

House-Organ 

Dealers'  Imprints  ^ 

Label  Imprints 

System -Forms 

Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

Envelopes 

TypewritinK: 

I        [Circular  Letter* 
I  Booklets 
En  velope-Stuffers 
Price-lists 
Reports 
_  Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 

Inside  System-Forms 


ulorious  m  a  Pipe 
Mellow,  Rich  and  Ripe 

ihe  great  poet  *b  words 

■  admirably  describe 
»  LOGABMIXTIKE.  Onewhifland 

■  you  become  a  devotee.  Here's 
g,  the  story  in  short:  The  average 
wm  Engli-hm:in  is  aconnoii^Heiirin  the 
■•  selerlion  of  his  pipe  tobacco,  and 
^  this  mixture  originated  by  our  Mr. 

■  Argue  in  Grpal  Britain   is    suj.. - 

■  rior  to   anything  heretofore  made 
g,  this  country    It  is  a  combination  nl  i 
^  mostfragnint  domestic  and  orient.tl  i 
J  bacros,  aged  «nd    blended  just  right 


5% 


Write  today  for  the 
Calvert  Book 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BLEND  = 

Try  it  once  and  become  our  ifg-  V 

ular  'Tiper.  "  Remit  direct— *2  (;0  ga 

for  pound  ciui  of  three  hundred  j'ii»»-  JJJ 

fulB  uf  genuine  satisfaction,  or  $1.00  ^ 

for  8  oz.  can  dehvered  to  you       S.  •■ 

it  if  not  the  best  tobacco  you    ever  ^I 

emoVf  d.  \^■'- Will  rel'i;     ynur  titon*'y.  ^ 

LOGAB  TOBACCO  CO.  S 

Henderion,  Kentacky  S 


It  is  a  book  that  everyone  who  is  saving 
money — or  has  money  to  invest  ought  to 
liave.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information 
for  investors  and  tells  in  detail  of  this  com- 
pany and  its  seventeen  years  of  successful 
experience.  The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  De- 
posit Company  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on 
all  money  intrusted  to  its  care.  Money 
begins  to  draw  interest  the  day  it  is  received 
and  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  with- 
out notice.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
company  there  has  never  been  a  day's  de- 
lav  in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  in 
the  repayment  of  ])rincipal  when  demanded. 

//  is  an  ideal  savings  or  investment  plan — 
1  Z)o«'/  fail  to  nuritefor  the  book 

I  THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &   DEPOSIT  CO. 
.  1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Thirst 
Content 

Everyday — many  times  a  day,  it  just 
seems  as  if  nothing  would  satisfy. 


There's  nothing  like  it. 
It's  as  wholesome  as  pure  water,  and  quenches 
the  thirst  as  nothing  else  will. 

Delicious — Refreshing — Wholesome 

Refuse    Imitations 


Free 


Our  new  booklet,  telline 
of  Coca-Cola  vindication  at 
Chattanooga,  for  the  asking. 


THE  COCA-COLA  CO.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Whenever 

you   see    an 

Arrow   think 

of  Coca-Cola. 


>^•-■^^^■<^^■^^^^■^^■^■-\<^    -^ 


Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   wliole    truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{ niu8tra(*'tt) 
by  William   If,    Wallinf^,   A.M.,  M.D.^  imparts  in 
a  clcafi  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  ; 

Kn«\vl«-.|;;('  a  Yoillljf   Man   SlinuM   llnvc 

Kiiuwlr<ltr«  a  Ynttnic  HimbniKl  Should  Have. 
Kiiuwlivl-^'o  a  Fatlurr  ShciiM  Hnve. 
Kii"wIim1i;o  a  lutlitT  Should  linimrtto  His  Son. 
M><lii*al  Kiiowled'/i*  a  HuHhand  Shmild  HaT». 
Knowh'd'^'o  a  Yoiiiis  Womnn  Slimild  Have. 
Knowh'dw't' a  Yoiinji  Wifo  Should  Have. 
Kiinwh-difo  a  M<>th<'r  S)ioiild  Have. 
Kn'>wh<d:;f«  a  Mulher  Should  Iinpnrt  to  Her  DaughUr. 
^    U^'linil  Knowhdifo  a  ^Vifo  Shonld  Havo.  ^ 

All  In  one  volume.     IHuttt-ated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Writfl  f>tr   "  (H)n'r   IVoplr'ii  Opinioiiti  "   mid  Tahl.'  at  Contents 

Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry   BIdg..   Phila..  Pa. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


is  one  of  the  strong:  features  that  have  helped 
to  eniii  the   present   witi  Ul-\vide   reputa- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  lUlS  IM- 
ntOVi:i»  IIP  TOI»  IKIMJCUTOIl.     No 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
plies.   100    Copies    from    pen-written 
and    TiO    copies    from   type- written 
oritrinal-     Sent  on  ten  days'    trial 
without  deposit.     Contplete  Dnpl 
cator.   with**  llansco"  0!l< 


cative  roll. 


""'  $5 


KKI.IX   I'.  I)\l  S  Dl'I'MCATOIt  CO  ,  Dniis  lllcli;  ,  III  John  St  ,N.  T 


A 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Au«tln'8  I>OK  llreftd  ts  made  b/  the  mro 
who  know  frhftt  Is  K"oii  for  tti«  dojt's 
•tomkoh,  end  botifrht  by  mrn  who  wast 
whel  Is  Rood  for  their  d*it's  atomeoh. 

AUSTIN'S 
DOG  BREAD 

will  kMipyniir  doff  In  oondKlun.  ItlsmeJe 
of  icuod,  fr<>tih  oerrels  and  oI«en,  swwl 
meet  It  IS  the  oidvBt  doR  breed  medola 
Amerloe  eod  the  beet  In  the  world. 

Austin's   Dog  Bread  &  ADimal 

Food  Co. 

L  208  Marginal  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  6.- — A  revolt  in  Nicaragua  becomes  so 
serious  that  President  Diaz  proclaims  martial 
law  throughout  the  RepubUc. 

Augtist  8. — The  Haitian  National  Palace  ac 
Port-au-Prince  is  destroyed  and  President 
Cincinnatus  Laconte  is  killed  by  an  explosion 
of  guapowder. 


Domestic 

Washingtox 

August  2. — Moved  by  the  reported  eCForts  of  a 
Japanese  syndicate  to  obtain  land  at  Magda- 
lena  Bay,  Lower  California.  Mexico,  which 
might  be  used  as  a  naval  base,  the  Senate 
passes  the  Lodge  resolution  warning  foreign 
nations  against  encroachments  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

August  3. — The  Steel  Tariff  Bill,  with  the  clause 
repealing  the  Reciprocity  resolution  elimi- 
nated, is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Department  of  Justice  files  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Associated  Billposters  and  Distrib- 
utors on  the  grounds  that  the  concern  is  a 
monopoly  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law. 

The  House  passes  the  compromise  Wool  Bill. 

August  G. — The  Senate  indorses  the  r.o-called 
one-man  rule  in  Panama  Canal  zone  by  voting 
to  give  the  President  power  to  appoint  a  Gov- 
ernor who  shall  have  full  control  of  the  enter- 
prize. 

August  7. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  11.  re- 
fuses to  eliminate  from  the  Panama  Canal  Bill 
the  clause  exempting  American  coastwise  ships 
from  the  payment  of  tolls. 

Washington  dispatches  say  President  Taft  has 
already  written  messages  vetoing  the  Wool 
and  Steel  Tariff  Bills. 

August  8. — The  Senate  votes  to  extend  the  Canal 
toll  exemption  to  foreign-built  ships  owned  by 
Americans. 

Gener.\l 

August  5. — The  Progressive  party  delegates  con- 
vene at  Chicago  and  ex-Senator  A.  J.  Bever- 
idge,  of  Indiana,  is  elected  temporarj-  chair- 
man. 

August  7. — Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  is  nominated  for  President  by  the  Pro- 
gressive party  convention,  and  Gov.  Hiram 
Johnson,  of  California,  is  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Di.xon,  of 
Montana,  is  made  chairman  of  the  national 
committee. 

Governor  Wilson,  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  is  formally  notified  at  Sea  Girt  of 
his  nomination. 

August  8. — George  W.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  is 
picked  for  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Progressive  party  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  his  followers  at  Chicago. 


"  Try  a  little  of  this  A  -R-C,/rienJ. 

"  Kfefis  your  circulation  perfect  because  it  ^rez'tntt 
rust  anil  sca/e." 

RADIATOR 
CLEANSER 

A  scientilic  mixture  endorsed  by  Automobile  ManiiLic- 
tiirer?  and  garage  men.  Use  it  in  your  radiator.eld  or  new. 
One  fluid  ounce  (2  tablespoonluls)  to  evei7  gallon  of 
water  will, — clean  out  all  rust  and  scale  and  prevent  clog- 
ging, prevent  further  rusting,  lubricate  pump  gears,  save 
wear  and  tear  from  overheating. 

Keeps  water  below  boiling  point  and  increases  engine 
efficiency.  Very  economical. 
Send  us  your  name  and  your  dealer's 
name  and  address  lor  a  full  size  can 
on  trial,  prepaid.  At  the  end  iif  30 
days  send  us  J3.00  if  you  are  satisfied. 
It  not,  write  us  to  that  effect  and  re- 
turn what's  left. 


FULL  SIZE 
CAN  SENT 
PREPAID 


FOR  TRIAL 

•rfcct,  low-cost  .-VN'ri-KRK.EZE  Solution  is  made 


with  A-K-C  and  denatured  alcohol. 

Description  folJer  on  reguest 

U.  S.  COMPOUND  CO. 
Factory  K        -         -        -        -         "         Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Dealers  !    If'rite/or  proposition. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

"N.  C,"  Minneapolis. — The  word  pentathlon  is 
pronounced  pen-tatb'lon — a  as  in  "at"  and  o  as 
in  "long."  The  accent  is  on  the  penultimate 
syllable.  In  Greek  antiquity  the  pentathlon 
was  a  contest  of  five  associated  exercises  in  the 
great  games — leaping,  running,  wrestling,  throw- 
ing the  discus,  and  hurhng  the  spear  (earlier 
boxing) — that  occurred  all  on  the  same  day,  be- 
tween the  same  contestants.  In  modern  practise 
the  exercises  vary. 

"A.  M.  M.,  '  Athena.  Ore. — The  point  you 
raise  regarding  the  Great  Sphinx  is  unsettled. 
The  Stand.^rd  Dictionary  says  that  the  world- 
renowned  .Sphinx,  a  figure  sixty-Hve  feet  high, 
cut  from  the  solid  rock,  is  about  nine  himdred  feet 
southeast  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  This  solid 
rock  is  described  as  "granite  or  other  rock."  But 
no  definite  statement  is  made  in  any  work  avail- 
able to  us  that  the  Great  Sphinx  is  made  of  gran- 
ite. The  works  that  we  have  oppose  this  view. 
Archeologists  and  explorers  are  content  to  say 
that  this  sphinx  is  carved  from  tlie  native  or 
living  rock.  The  native  rock  around  Gizeh  be- 
longs to  the  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary,  and  your 
memory  that  the  Great  Pyramid  is  composed  of 
limestone  is,  we  believe,  correct.  Granites  occur 
as  intrusions  in  Egypt,  and  many  Egyptian 
monuments,  including  many  sphinxes,  are  hewn 
from  syenite;  moreover,  the  pyramids  were 
usually  cased  in  granite.  As  archeologists  take 
care  to  tell  us  that  the  Temple  (a  later  monu- 
ment) of  the  Great  Sphinx  is  of  red  granite  and 
porphyry,  this  suggests  that  the  sphinx  itself  is 
not  of  this  material. 

"Vowel,"  Seattle,  Wash. — ^Grammarians,  in 
general,  have  agreed  that  every  letter  is  either  a 
vowel  or  a  con.sonant.  Some  have  taught  that 
w  and  y  are  always  vowels,  as  Bullions,  who  says: 
"  Properly  speaking,  w  and  y  are  always  vowels, 
and  represent  respectively  the  sounds  of  oo  (as 
in  'too'),  and  e  (as  in  'fee'),  as  u-'ish  (oo-ish),  j/et 
(e-et)."  Dr.  Lowth  declares  that  "y  is  always  a 
vowel,"  and  "w  is  either  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong." 
Goold  Brown,  Jolinson,  Walker,  Murray,  Worces- 
ter, and  others,  consider  them  sometimes 
vowels  and  sometimes  consonants.  They  are 
vowels  in  How,  dewy.  steu'.  beaut;/,  etc. 

"L.  W.  W.."  Charlestown,  Mass. — 1.  The 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  when  abbreviated 
are  usually  written  or  printed  (1)  in  capitals,  as 
N.,  S.,  E.,  or  W.;  or  (2)  in  small  capitals,  as 
N.,  S.,  E.,  or  w.  When  forming  a  part  of  such  a 
sentence  as,  "The  sun,  slowly  sinking  in  the 
west,"  etc.,  the  initial  letter  should  be  small.  In 
specific  uses  such  as  designate  certain  definite 
geographic  regions,  a  capital  letter  should  be  used ; 
as,  "The  Winning  of  the  West";  "The  Con- 
quest of  the  East."  2.  A  dictionary  is  both  a 
record  of  the  meanings  of  words  and  a  guide  to  their 
correct  use.  But  it  is  more  than  this;  for  a 
comprehensive  definition,  see  page  509,  col.  2,  of 
your  copy  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


INDEstrucTQ 

The  Safe  Arrival  of  Your 
Indestructo  Luggage  Is  the 
Surest  Incident  of  Travel 


Indestructo  on  your  Trunk  signalizes  that  "built-in" 
strength  and  endurance,  capable  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  unwatched  and  unattended. 

Indestructo  on  your  Luggage  carries  an  air  of  dignity 
and  refinement  that  marks  you  as  one  who  demands  the 
best  of  travel  comfort. 

Your  own  feeling  of  safety  is  secured  by  our 
written  guarantee  that  your  trunk  must  give  you 
five  years'  honest  wear,  or  you  get  a  new  one  free. 

The  value  of  such  a  trunk  as  the  Indestructo 
cannot  be  measured  by  dollars.  It  is  your 
faithful  travel-friend. 

You  really  should  not  put  off  the  Indestructo 
Day.  You  should  protect  yourself  before  the 
emergency  happens  that  leaves  you  "baggage- 
less." 

Write  today  for  our  Travel  Book  and  name  of  your  dealer. 

National    Veneer    Products    Co., 


408  Beiger  Street, 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Clcissiried    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
P.uents"  and  U2-p.  Inventors'  Guide, KRKK. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer.  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  iee. 
R.  B.Owen, 4,5 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


COUNTRY  ESTATE  AND  FARM 

$3,i.500,  WORTH  $50,000 

Absolutely  the  best  and  greatest  bargain 
in  the  state.  Perfect,  complete,  practical, 
beautiful,  unique.  Positive  proof  inbookof 
exhaustive  facts,  illustrated,  mailed  free. 
J.  Sterling  Drake,  29  B'way,  New  York. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketcn  ior  iree  reoort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vaiuable  List  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  mvention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  ns  advertised  iree  ni  World's 
Progress  :  samuie  tree 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

WANTED:— Local  or  Traveling  Salesmen 
making  small  towns,  to  handle  our  new,  at- 
tractive, pocket  sideline.  Quick  shipments, 
prompt  commissions,  no  collecting.  .State 
teiTitory  covered.  For  particulars  address 
Peerless  Mfg.  Co.,  216  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

literary"  NOTICES 

PICTURE  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
RIES adaptable  to  motion  photography 
WANTED.    Address 

KiNEMACOLOR   CoMI'ANV   OF  AMERICA 

Depl.  C,  48th  St.  and  B'way,  New  York  City 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGF..ST  STOCK  OF  TVPEWRITKR.S 
in  .America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Travel  and  Pcsorl  Directory 


EUROPE 

ii«aiMVE  i.\DKPE.\i)i:.vr  tr.ivkl 

For  individuals,  families,  and  i)rivate 
parties:  providing  transportation,  hotels, 
local  guides,  excursions,  sightseeing,  etc. 
ITINKRARIKS  arranged  to  meet  in- 
dividual requirements.  Starting  any  day. 
Send  ior  Programme  271 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  '264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheques     are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


BEDFOiRP, 

HOTEL  AND 


SPRINGS 
BATHS 

A  mountain  resort  of  national  reputa- 
tion. 1200  feet  above  sea  level.  Cool, 
healthful,  invigorating  climate.  Garage, 
Tennis,  Golf,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling, 
Saddle  Horses,  Magnesia  Baths,  Long 
Distance  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 
Estate  covert  3000  acres  of  moantains. 


AROUND'hcWORLD 

MO    DAYS 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 

.'  -    - — ^"^    tcij.u.r.'i.! 

^3650 


Oct.  19, 1912   ■' 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

4r-4S     BROADWAY.  NY 


OR.IENT 


niTF.ENTII  CRIISE 
KEB.  13,  1013 

I  71  days,   $400  up,   by  new  Cunarder   "  La- 
I  conia  "  ;  shore  trips,  hotels,  etc.,  included. 
I  KKA.NK    r.    CLARK.    Times   Hnlldinc.    -><-i'   Tork 
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Hamburg -AMERICAN 

LARGEST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


OVER  400 
SHIPS 


1,210,000 
TONS 


THE 

IDEAL 

CRUISE 

Around  the  World 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY 

Visit  famous  cities  and  countries  free  of 
every  care  or  worry. 

Escape  the  inconveniences  of  independent 
travel  in  foreign  lands. 

Be  accompanied  by  an  efficient  staff  who 
have  made  world  travel  a  study. 

Enjoy  the  best  hotels,  good  food,  careful 
service  and  attention  when  on  inland  trips. 

Live  aboard  a  palatial  ship,  which  serves 
as  your  hotel,  with  no  trains  or  boats  to 
catch,  no  care  of  luggage,  no  connections 
or  schedules  to  worry  about  to  the  jour- 
ney's end. 

Two  World  Cruises 

by  the 

S.  S.  CLEVELAND 

Oct.  19,  1912,  from  New  York 

and 

Feb.  6, 1913,  from  San  Francisco 
UNDER  IDEAL  CONDITIONS 

Every  detail  is  arranged  by  a  staff  from 
our  Tourist  Department  profiting  by  23 
years'  experience. 

The  presence  of  chaperones  enables  wo- 
men traveling  alone  to  enjoy  every  attention. 

Concerts,  dances,  entertainments,  mas- 
querades, balls,  deck  sports,  etc.,  arranged 
during   the   trip. 

On  approaching  each  port  of  call  an  illus- 
trated lecture  is  given,  anticipating  the 
various  points  of  interest,  which  is  of  real 
educational  value. 

The  appointments  of  the  great  cruising 
steamer  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  finest  hotels,  insuring  every  luxury  of 
travel. 

Visits  will  be  made  with  ample  time  for 
sightseeing  in  MADEIRA,  SPAIN,  ITALY, 
EGYPT,  INDIA  (ISdays),  CEYLON, 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  JAVA.  THE 
PHILIPPINES,  CHINA,  JAPAN  (13  days), 
HAWAII,  with  overland  American  tour. 
Inland  excursions  and  side  trips  in  all  coun- 
tries visited.  Duration  of  each  cruise,  110 
days. 

Rates  from  $650  upward,  including  all 
necessary  expenses  afloat  and  ashore,  rail- 
way, carriages,  hotels,  guides,  fees,  etc. 

Safety— Provision  is  made  to  care  for 
double  the  number  of  passengers  carried. 

Write  at  once  for  reservations. 

Cruise  limited  to  500  passengers,  in- 
suring comfort  to  all. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Hamburg-American  Line 

41-45  Broadway 

New  York 
Phonr  IUU<)  Hprtor 

CopyriKtit.  1912 
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All  the 
Comforts  of  Home 

are  at  your  command   on   this  famous  "Overnight  Train" 

between  New  York,  or  Boston,   and  Chicago.     The  service  of 

courteous  attendants,  including  ladies'  maid — the  complete  seclusion 

of  a  private  compartment,  if  you  wish — and  the  refreshing  night's  rest 

over    the    gradeless    "Water    Level    Route"    are    features    especially 

appreciated  by  ladies  with  children,  traveling  unescorted. 


Lv.  New  York  4.00  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  1.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Chicago       8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago  2.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Boston  11. 50  a.m. 
Ar.  New  York   9.25  a.m. 


/  NEW  YORK 

(Central; 

^     LINES     / 


"The  Most 

Famous  Train 
in  the  World'' 


NEW  YORK 


a^MMf^'Aii 


LINES 


"7Vic  lit'$t  in    'J  rtivfl  " 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

MoHt  exrliiHivc  arri>iii^i'm<'nts  toiirs  do 
luxe.  VVc'HtWiird  Si'|>l.  1-1  i  Kastward 
Nov.  If) 

The   Collver  Method    The   Best   of  ETerythinf 

Send  for  anno\i%iCf»ifnti. 

lO  Trinity  I'Ince,  ItoMliin,  IHiisa. 


LONC  LIFE 

Brief,    simple,    rractionl    rulps    tor   everyday   1  if  p. 
Dr    Kintzini;      Timo.  oloth.     Sl.CH)  iicf  ■  by  mail.  M.IU. 

FUNK  ft  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 

By 


Crooked  Politics 

are   responsible    for  your   heavy  borden    of  taxation. 

Would  you  see  strli't  business  nietli  kIs  prevail  in 
the  administratlou  of  your  city  V    Kead 

Government 
By  Commission 

by  Jt)lui  J.  Hamilton.  The  most  intorestinff  and 
complete  e.vplanation  of  the  new  plan  of  conduct- 
ing a  city  on  a  purely  economic  nd  definitely 
honest  basis.  Over  70  American  cities  are  now 
being  governed  by  this  elllcient  new  plan. 

New,  Popular,  50c  Edition,  Just  Issued 

Mayor  Ja)m\'<  ]i.  Hanua,  of  Des  Moinci,  la., 
?<Ti(c,s :  "  Certain  chapters  alone  would  give  one  the 
best  conception  he  could  possibly  get  of  the  Com- 
mission Plan  of  City  Government.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone." 

Vmo,  cloth.   CS5  j)(i(;<>\  SOc  net;  by  mail,  .We. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
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TOPICS      OF      THE      DAY 


TO  CLEAN  UP  NEW  YORK 


10YAL  CITIZENS  of  New  York  who  liave  been  listening 
to  the  jeers  from  smaller  cities  and  the  scornful  com- 
-•  ments  of  the  European  i)r(>ss  as  each  successi^•e  day 
since  the  murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  on  July  16,  brings  forth 
a  new  tale  of  police  crime  and  corruption  are  now  beginning  to 
answer — "But  watch  us  clean  house!"  The  indictment  and 
arrest  of  Lieutenant  Becker  has  been 
followed  by  patient  search  for  the 
four  "gunmen"  who  are  said  to  have 
done  the  shooting.  Two  of  them 
have  been  found,  and  several  more 
indictments  are  likely  to  be  found  by 
the  grand  jury  in  a  few  days.  Other 
agencies  than  the  grand  jury  are  at 
work  and  have  succeeded  in  furnish- 
ing much  aid  and  information  to  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Whitman.  Among  the 
interesting  facts  thus  brought  to  light 
is  that  Becker,  whose  salary  as  police 
lieutenant  was  $2,250  a  year,  has 
made  bank  deposits  of  over  $65,000 
since  November,  1911.  "The  facts 
concerning  the  whole  condition,  or- 
ganization, and  discipline  of  the 
Police  Department"  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  who  have  selected  Mr. 
Emory  R.  Buckner  as  special  counsel. 
The  existence  of  police  wrong-doing 
and  the  need  of  ferreting  out  the 
wrong-doers  are  now  freely  admitted 
by  the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Com- 
missioner. "There  are  occasions 
when  the  public  soul  is  deepl}'  stirred, 
when  the  public  temper  is  fully 
aroused,  and  when  the  public  de- 
mand for  a  house-cleaning  persists 
until  the  house-cleaning  is  effected." 
That  this  is  such  an  occasion  is  evi- 
dent to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  to 
many  New  York  papers  after  the  spirit 

shown  and  the  action  taken  by  a  citizens'   mass-meeting    at 
Cooper  Union  one  night  last  week.     "It  looks  at  last"  to  the 


New  York  Evening  Po.st  "as  if  it  were  going  to  be  possible  to 
give  the  police  a  lesson  such  as  th<'y  have  never  had  in  their 
history — not  even  in  their  experience  during  the  Lexow  investi- 
gation."   And  to  quote  The  Eagle's  optimistic  editorial  once  more: 

"The  meeting  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  District  Attorney 
Whitman.     It  should  hearten  the  investigation  by  the  Board  of 

Aldermen.  It  should  spur  on  the 
Mayor.  It  should  make  the  Police 
Department  more  alert  to  establish 
the  division  between  its  honest  and 
dishonest  members.  It  should  en- 
courage e\'ery  newspaper  now  serv- 
ing the  public  interest  in  putting  be- 
fore its  readers  the  facts  as  they 
are  consecutively  disclosed.  And,  be- 
jond  and  above  all  of  these  results, 
it  should  serve  to  keep  strong  and 
stedfast  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  remove  from  the  city  the 
reproach  now  resting  upon  it." 

The  chief  outcome  of  the  Coojjcr 
Union  meeting,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Titnes,  is  its  provision  for 
a  perman(>nt  organization  which  will 
have  "an  immense,  prolonged,  and 
trying  work  to  perform,"  even  "if  the 
murderers  of  Rosenthal  are  convicted 
.and  killed,  and  if  the  Aldermanic 
committee  exposes  completely  '  the 
causes  that  giAc  ris(i  to  systems  of 
blackmail  and  graft.'"  For  after  a 
committee  of  nine  had  been  ap- 
pointed this  resolution  was  passed: 

"That  this  committee  shall  have 
power  to  increase  its  number  to 
thirty,  including  representatives  from 
every  borough,  and  that  it  may  solicit 
funds,  engage  counsel,  and  do  what- 
ever is,  in  its  judgment,  necessary  to 
vindicate  law  and  order  in  this  city 
and  to  bring  about  such  changes  as 
will  make  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, the  recurrence  of  conditions 
like  the  present." 

District  Attorney  Whitman  refrained  from  any  criticism  of 
city  officials  in  his  address  at  this  meeting  and  kept  himself 


EMORY   U.   BUCKNEK, 

The  young  New  York  lawyer  who  as  coimscl  for 
the  Aldermanic  committee  investigating  police  cor- 
ruption may  find  himself  in  a  position  to  win  such 
fame  as  that  which  started  the  political  careers  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
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strictly  to  the  problem  confronting  the  city,  which  lu-  thus  put 
before  his  hearers: 

"The  killing  of  Herman  Rosenthal  was  a  murder,  of  course— 
an  awful  murder— but  it  was  more  than  that.  In  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  it  was  a  challenge  to 
our  very  civiUzation  itself. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  who  or  what  Rosenthal  was,  or  who 
may  be  Mayor,  or  who  may  be  Police  Commissioner,  or  who 
may  be  District  Attorney;  it  is  not  a  question  of  Becker  or  of 
a  few  men  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  accomplices,  but  it 
is  a  question  of  whether  it  can  be  possible  for  four  hire(l  murderers 
to  commit  an  atrocious  crime  in  the  heart  of  this  city  and  get 
leisurely  away." 

The  chairman  of  the  Aldermanic  committee  of  inquiry,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Curran.  called  for  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  New 

York,     and     Mr.    Buckner    ex- 

j)lained  the  difference  between 
the  work  of  the  District  At- 
torney, who  "prosecutes  specific 
individuals  for  speeifie  crimes," 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Aider- 
manic  inquiry,  which  "is  to  as- 
certain the  facts  about  general 
conditions." 


"The  result  of  a  successful 
prosecution  by  the  District  At- 
torney is  to  send  Brown  or  Jones 
or  Smith  to  jail.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  by  the  Aider- 
manic  committee,  if  pursued 
thoroughly  and  patiently  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  all,  will 
be  to  create  conditions  which 
will  minimize  the  temptation 
now  besetting  Brown  or  Jones  or 
Smith." 

That  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
test was  not  the  matter  of  vice 
and  gamV)ling,  but  the  alliance  of 
crime  and  the  officials,  and  that 
hypocrisy  is  a  worse  sin  than 
gambling,  were  the  two  points  emphasized  by 
Abbott  in  a  short  address  which  meets  with 
several  New  York  dailies.  Certain  of  Dr 
an 


Dr.   Lyman 

praise    from 

Abbott's  sentences 

found  by  observant  readers  to  be  somewhat   in   the  style 

of  his  Contributing  Editor.     He  said  in  part: 

.*■ 

"Democracy  is  on  trial  to-night  in  this  our  city.  The  people 
have  authority  to  make  laws — have  they  power  to^Jiave  those 
laws  obeyed?  That  is  the  question  which  confronts  us.  The 
best  law  unenforced  is  worth  nothing  unless  worth  is  put  into 
it  by  the  power  that  makers  the  unwilling  obey  it. 

"If  any  one  should  propose  to  authorize  the  opening  of  a 
public  park  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  placing  therein  a 
Monte  Carlo  under  the  regulation  of  law  and  with  adequate 
police  i^rotection  for  the  gamesters  the  whole  city  would  vote 
down  the  proposition  with  wrath.  But  I  declare,  \\ith  the  full 
meaning  of  my  words  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  would  l)e  better 
to  have  a  Monte  Carlo  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  under  legal 
Hfgulation,  with  the  gamesters  protected  by  police,  than  gambling 
hells  seattered  over  the  city  under  the  protection  of  the  police. 
We  think  ourselves  virtuous,  more  virtuous  than  Monte  Carlo, 
l»ecause  we  prohibit  gambling,  and  then  permit  it.  Gambling 
is  a  dastardly  and  a  vile  vice,  but  it  is  not  so  great  a  vice  as 
hypocrisy,  and  a  city  which  pretends  to  prohil)it  gambling  and 
floes  not  do  it  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy. 

"To  profess  a  virtue  and  not  to  be  strong  to  i)ractise  it  is  the 
fundamental  vice.     Tl-ere  is  nothing  worse. 

"The  problem  to-night  is  not  shall  we  eradicate  vice,  but 
shall  we  eradicate  protected  vice? 

"It  would  take  a  long  while— it  might  -for  the  doctors  to 
stamp  out  an  epideiiiic  in  New  York  (^ity,  but  it  would  not  take 
the  city  a  long  time  to  stamp  out  any  doctors  who,  pretending 
to  fight  the  epidemic,  were  enforcing  it  and  promoting  it  in 
order  to  get  their  doctor's  fees." 


But  tho  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  admits  that  "the 
mass-meeting  at  Cooper  Union  was  representative  and  definite," 
it  finds  fault  because  it  "lacked  either  courage  or  directness 
in  omitting  the  Mayor  from  the  list  of  tho.se  whom  it  specifically 
called  to  duty  and  activity."  "Gaynor's  name,"  it  adds^ 
"should  have  headed  the  list  of  the  recalcitrant,"  for 

"there  is  only  one  fundamental  laggard  in  the  situation, 
and  that  is  Gaynor!  The  meeting  failed  when  it  failed  to 
say  so." 

In  other  metropolitan  papers  we  find  the  same  disappoint- 
ment, tho  perhaps  less  bitterness.  "It  is  hard  for  the  decent 
men  of  New  York  to  bear  with  Mayor  Gaynor  just  now," 
remarked  The  Tribune  a  few  days  ago.  And  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  regretfully  admits  that  because  of  his  course  in  the  Rosen- 
thal case  WiUiam  J.  Gaynor's 
"otherwise  excellent  record  car- 
ries an  ineffaceable  stigma." 
There  is,  however,  a  noticeable 
tendency  to  give  the  Mayor 
credit  for  the  change  of  attitude 
shown  in  a  recent  letter  in 
which  he  says  of  the  Aldermanic 
inquiry: 

"The  great  object  is  to  have 
a  thorough  investigation,  so 
that  we  may  find  out  all  dis- 
honesty in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  have  the  culprits  re- 
moved and  punished.  There  has 
been  deep-seated  grafting  in  that 
department  for  forty  years." 

"This  is  well  said,"  comments 
the  New  York  World,  and 
"worthy  of  the  Mayor  of  New 
York."  But  "  how  much  better 
it  would  have  been  if  Mr.  Gay- 
nor could  have  so  exprest  himself 
in  the  first  place!" 

While  considering  the  Rosen- 
thal murder,  the  New  York  Globe 
finds  it  interesting  to  note  "some  facts  about  the  murderous 
proclivities  o«  our  population "  which  the  American  P*rison 
Association  has  been  gathering.  Last  3'ear,  it  seems,  New  York 
"achieved  a  record  of  119  homicides,  while  London,  with  a 
population  still  far  beyond  ours,  lost  only  19  of  its  residents 
by  deeds  of  violence."    "Almost  more  startling,"  says  The  Globe, 

"is  the  statement  that  'homicidal  crimes  in  the  United  States 
increased  45i)  per  cent,  since  1889,'  and  that  the  ratio  of  con- 
victions wai  Fess  than  10  per  cent.  The  same  ratio  of  convictions 
in  Germany  ^yas  95  per  cent.  .  .  .  'Not  one  of  our  murderers 
in  four  is  brp,ug6,t!  to  trial,  not  one  in  twenty-five  of  those  tried 
receives  capital  punishment.  Murders  in  the  United  States 
increased  nearly  nine  hundred  last  year,  and  only  one  murdeier 
in  eighty-six  was  sentenced  to  death  against  one  in  seventj'-four 
the  year  before.'" 

The  Globe  adds  a  word  of  its  own: 

"It  is  manifest  that  there  is  radical  error  in  our  whole  system 
of  crime  detection  and  criminal  jurisprudence.  Our  police  are 
not  vigilant,  our  methods  of  dealing  out  justice  are  farcical. 
Murderers  are  too  often  not  run  down,  the  evidence  against 
them  is  not  gathered  intelligently,  and  our  courts  allow  them- 
s(>lv(>s  to  be  used  against  the  interests  of  society.  All  this  has 
long  been  a  commonplace  of  newspaper  comment.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  full  report  of  the  I*i-ison  Association  will  present 
the  su))ject  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  attention  and  prompt 
adoption  of  measures  that  will  go  to  th(>  root  of  the  trouble.   .   .    . 

"We  are  accustomed  to  the  assertion  that  the  right  of  personal 
property  is  a  bulwark  of  our  civilization.  President  Taft  in 
iiis  address  of  acceptance  the  other  day  dwelt  on  the  fact  as  a 
matter  of  current  importance.  It  is  high  time  that  our  public 
men  addrest  themselves  with  at  least  as  much  solicitude  to  the 
problem  of  safeguarding  the  right  to  live." 


yi/i/»'> 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  PROHIBITIONIST 

THE  VIGOROUS  ADVOCACY  by  the  Prohibition  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  a  single  Presidential  term  of 
six  years  and  the  list  of  disorderly  resorts  which  Mr. 
Chafin  says  are  flourishing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  appear  to 
furnish  newspaper  editors  with  more  alluring  topics  than  the 
party's  principles  and  platform.  The  nomination  of  Eugene  W. 
Chafin  for  President  and  Aaron  S.  Watkins  of  Ohio  for  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  Chafin's  recent  speech  of  acceptance  in 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  are  re- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the 
press  without  comment — per- 
haps because  the  ticket  is  the 
same  as  that  put  in  the  field 
in  1908.  Where  there  is  any 
comment  in  the  religious  press 
it  is  in  almost  all  instances 
friendlj  .  In  somewhat  striking 
contrast  to  these  is  the  attitude 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  which 
describes  the  Prohibitionists  as 
"a  party  faithful  to  its  futil- 
ity," and  remarks: 

"If  there  is  one  political  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States 
that  may  challenge  comparison 
for  its  unfaltering  devotion  to 
its  principles  it  is  the  Prohibi- 
tion part}'.  As  regularlj^  as  a 
Presidential  year  rolls  around 
members  of  this  faithful 
but  hopelessly  outnumbered 
party  meet,  nominate  a  ticket, 
cheerfully  pay  their  expense 
bills  and  adjourn,  to  be  no 
more  heard  of  for  another  four 
years.  They  are  without  hope 
of  reward.  Such  zeal  deserves 
a  better  fate — even  a  better 
cause." 


EUGENE  W.   CHAFIN. 


Prohibitionist  papers,  how- 
ever, sound  no  note  of  despair. 
The  American  Advance  (Chi- 
cago)   sees    the    party's   great 

opportunity  at  this    time   when    "party     shackles    are    being 
broken,"  and  adds  with  pride: 

"The  National  Prohibition  party  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  forty  years;  during  that  time  it  has  witnessed  the 
birth  and  demise  of  twenty-one  national  parties.  In  its  plat- 
forms, State  and  national,  and  in  the  campaigns  throughout  its 
career  it  has  favored  and  advocated  every  sound  political  issue 
of  a  truly  progressive  character." 

Mr.  Chafin,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  also  emphasized 
the  progres.siveness  of  the  platform,  describing  it  as  "the  broad- 
est and  most  comprehensive  adopted  by  any  political  party 
this  year."  Besides  declaring  against  liquor  as  "the  world's 
greatest  plague,"  the  Prohibition  candidate  exprest  warm 
approval  for  a  number  of  the  other  planks — woman  suffrage, 
suppression  of  the  white-slave  traffic,  arbitration,  a  tariff  com- 
mission, inheritance  tax,  direct  election  of  Senators,  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall.  Of  the  one-term  clause  and  its 
provision  that  this  be  for  six  years  Mr.  Chafin  argues: 

"The  time  has  come  in  our  history  when  we  have  too  much 
President,  too  much  politics,  too  frequent  Presidential  elections." 

The  Washington  Times  (Ind.)  replies  with  some  asperity  to  this: 

"A  single  term  in  the  White  House  has  many  advocates, 
but  the  proposition  can  not  be  supported  on  the  ground  taken 
by  Mr.  Chafin,  who  is  not  wthin  gunshot  of  the  mansion,  and 
never  will  be." 


Who  has  accepted  his  second  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
from  the  Prohibition  party  on  what  he  considers  "the  most  pro- 
gressive platform  adopted  by  any  party  this  year.  " 


MEAT  PRICES  STILL  SOARING 

THE  ONLY  cheer  the  newspapers  find  in  the  news  that 
beef  prices,  now  at  a  record  height,  are  to  "go  up  and  up," 
is  that  it  is  midsummer,  and  we  can  get  along  very  well 
on  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  Chicago  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  beef  on  the  hoof  is  reflected  in  the  city  markets  and  restau- 
rants. The  consumer,  ordering  meat  for  his  family  table,  finds 
the  price  of  all  grades  of  beef  advanced  from  three  to  five  cents  a 
pound-,  depending  on  the  cut.     And  in  most  of  the  restaurants, 

we  read  in  the  news  dispatches, 
there  have  been  horizontal  ad- 
vances in  the  cost  of  meat 
orders.  For  instance,  "'small 
steaks'  have  been  advanced  as 
high  as  ten  cents  an  order." 
Tliere  are  muttered  protests, 
but  most  of  the  papers  find 
themselves  forced  to  accept  the 
packers'  explanation  and  to 
agree  that  these  high  prices  are 
the  result  of  national  conditions. 
The  Cleveland  Leader  finds  a 
sufficient  cause  in  "the  growth 
of  the  population  without  any- 
thing like  an  equal  increase  in 
the  production  of  live  stock"; 
and  believes  that  this  condition 
will  "continue  and  become  more 
extreme,"  for  "in  a  well-pop- 
ulated country  the  supply  of 
meat  tends  alwaj's  to  grow 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants."  But 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  is  more 
specific  and  sets  forth  briefly  a 
number  of  the  causes  for  tho 
cattle  shortage  and  consequent 
high  prices  which  have  been 
alleged  by  various  agricultural 
and  market  experts.     We  read: 


"The  ranges  are  gone,  and 
with  them  tho  beef  that  grew  on 
a  thousand  hills.  Dairying  is  a  rising  industry,  and  the  dairyman 
aids  but  little  in  furnishing  a  meat  supply.  The  South  has  not 
yet  awakened  to  the  value  of  live  stock  as  a  source  of  income. 
The  rise  has  been  general  for  years,  but  the  sudden  lift  in  prices 
may  be  traced  in  great  part  to  the  season  of  1911. 

"Last  year  was  what  farmers  call  a  'dry  year.'  The  com 
crop  was  short,  oats  failed  to  fill  and  the  wheat  yield  was  poor 
in  many  sections.  Dry  weather  aggravated  conditions  in  late 
summer  and  fall.  There  were  no  pastures,  and  cattle  were  sold 
to  get  rid  of  them  before  the  winter.  The  winter  was  unprece- 
dentedly  long.  Feed  was  scarce.  Cattle  and  live  stock  were 
dumped  on  the  markets.  When  spring  came  there  were  no 
cattle  to  go  on  the  pastures,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  but 
light  shipments  now. 

"Part  of  the  blame  for  present  high  prices  may  be  laid  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  last  year.  The  scarcity  of  this 
great  staple  helped  to  lift  the  prices  of  all  substitutes.  A  heavy 
yield  of  food  crops  this  season  Avill  help  to  restore  conditions  to 
the  normal,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  beef  will  drop  back  to  the 
selling  prices  of  even  a  half  dozen  years  ago." 

Serious  consideration  of  the  subject  in  Washington  may  give 
rise  to  more  investigation.  But  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
simply  continues  to  sound  his  alarms  against  waste  and  to  assert 
that  there  will  be  no  relief  from  the  beef  shortage  until  the 
farmers  adopt  improved  methods.  Chairman  Underwood  re- 
minded an  interA-iewer  that  "if  the  so-called  Farmers'  Free  List 
BiU,  which  we  sent  to  the  President  at  the  last  session,  had  been 
signed  it  would  have  allowed  free  competition  between  the  meats 
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of  Argentina  and  those  sold  by  the  Beef  Trust."  Other  Con- 
gressmen think  that  the  taking  off  of  meat  duties  would  bring 
some  measure  of  relief.  Says  Mr.  Sydney  Anderson,  of 
Minne.sota: 

'•As  a  general  thing,  the  meats  sold  in  this  country  are  high- 
priced  meats.  Our  cattle  are  raised  on  high-priced  lands  and 
nurtured  on  high-priced  fi'cd.  We  raise  the  finest  meat  in  the 
world.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  poor  people  in  our 
country.  The  cattle  of  Argentina  and  Alexico  do  not  compare 
with  ours  in  quality.  They  do  not  produce  meat  of  tlie  quality 
raised  in  this  country. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  free  admission  of  meat  would  reduce 
the  prici'  for  a  production  that  is  not  sold  to  any  large  extent  in 
this  country.  It  would  probably  open  up  a  source  of  supply  of 
meat  of  a  cheajx-r  (luality.  what  is  generally  known  as  'chuck" 
meat,  that  is  now  sold  in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  this 
country.  If  this  theory  is  correct  then  the  free  admission  of 
meat  would  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living." 

If  the  tarilY  on  meats  were  taken  ofT,  then,  believes  the 
Boston  Adrcrti.srr  (Rep.),  '"it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
wait  another  generation  for  lower  beef  prices,  and  there  is 
no  sense  in  maintaining  a  high  tariff  on  an  article  when  it 
is  impossible  for  the  home  producers  to  meet  a  constantly 
increasing  demand."  And  the  Charleston  News  ami  Courier 
(Dem.),  confident  that  an  incoming  Democratic  administration 
would  undertake  to  bring  about  this  relief,  declares:  "There  will 
not  be  high-priced  meat  for  years,  not  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  vote  intelligently  in  November."  X" 


KEEPING  THE  PEACE   IN   NICARAGUA 

THE  LANDING  of  American  marines  and  sailors  in 
Nicaragua  and  their  sharing  in  the  defense  of  the  capital 
against  the  attacks  of  an  insurrectionary  force,  does  not 
fill  American  papers  with  such  apprehensions  as  did  the  inter- 
\ention  in  Cuba  and  the  mobilization  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  cases  are  different,  we  are  told.  President  Diaz  asked  for 
assistance,  because  his  o^  n  forces  were  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Ameri(!an  property  in  and  near  Managua.  And  the 
series  of  revolutionary  disturbances  which  ha\-e  afflicted  Nica- 
ragua have  so  retarded  the  proper  development  of  that  country 
that  no  one,  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier's  opinion, 
should  object  to  this  rather  drastic  manner  of  soothing  Oeneral 
Mena's  warlike  ambition.  General  Mena  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Diaz,  who  succeeded  Estrada.  He  is  said  to 
be  ambitious,  influential,  and  a  candidate  for  the  Nicaraguan 
presidency  at  the  next  (lection  in  October.  Disagreement  arose 
between  him  and  the  Pi'osident,  and  (General  Mena  was  dismissed 
from  office  after  refusing  to  resign.  On  July  29  he  began  to 
make  war  on  the  (Jovernnicnt.  He  is  in  possession  of  several 
Nicaraguan  cities,  and  from  the  hills  near  Managua  he  has  been 
boml)ar(ling  tiic  cily  with  field  guns.  Early  attempts  to  carry  it 
by  assault  were  repulsed  with  the  aid  of  the  American  sailors 
guarding  th(>  United  States  legation. 

This  tr()ul)le.  tiiinUs  th<  St.  Louis  (I'lobe-Deiuocral,  "would  have 
been  averted  iiad  Congress  harkened  to  tlu'  words  of  the  Presi- 
de nt  and  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  loan  to  Nicaragua."  It 
explains: 

"By  underwriting  a  loan  to  Santo  Domingo  a  f(>w  years  ago, 
and  by  super\ising  the  collection  of  the  re\cnues  in  that  country. 
the  United  Stat(>s  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  order  there, 
and  thus  aiding  us  as  well  as  Santo  Domingo.  We  lunc  braced 
up  the  Government  there,  given  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  stability 
to  it,  and  have  furnished  all  its  creditors  with  an  assurance  that 
their  claims  against  that  country,  if  found  to  be  l(>gitimate.  will 
be  satisfied.  Xii-aragua's  government  has  asked  us  for  a  similar 
arrangement  for  herself,  and  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  have  favored  it,  but  Congress  has  withheld  its  approval. 
Thus  the  force's  of  discontent  which  are  always  more  or  less 
aelive  in  most  of  the  smaller  Latin-America!i  countries,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  larger  ones,  have  found  an  incentive  for  assault 
on  the  government  " 


The  "Knox-Morgan"  policy,  as  the  Baltimore  American 
understands  it,  "is  to  have  Nicaragua  placed  under  the  bond  of 
an  American  loan  so  as  to  keep  peace  and  to  proceed  thus  with 
other  noisy  little  republics."  This  interesting  episode,  it  adds, 
"may  have  wide  consequence  and  maj-  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  creation  of  a  debtor  re-lation  of  the  lesser  republics  or  one  of 
them  to  this  country  in  amounts  and  under  conditions  that  would 
insure  peace." 

But  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  does  not  think  that 
the  Administration  will 

"advance  the  cause  of  the  Nicaraguan  loan  by  landing  marines 
to  keep  order  in  that  country.  One  objection  to  ratifying  the 
treat  J-  on  which  the  loan  rests  has  been  the  belief  that  it  would 
compel  us  to  maintain  order  in  Nicaragua.  The  reply  has  been 
made  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  danger  of  anything  of  the 
sort.  If  we  are  compelled  to  land  troops  to  take  care  of  our 
consul  and  the  few  American  residents  under  present  conditions, 
how  large  a  force  would  be  needed  to  protect  an  investment  of 
several  millions  of  American  dollars?"  ,. 

Some  doubts  regarding  this  intervention  likewise  occur  to  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

"We  might  be  asked  to  intervene  in  like  manner  in  each  of  the 
four  other  states,  and  as  occasion  for  such  action  arises,  on  an 
average,  at  least  once  in  five  years  in  each,  we  should  have  to 
intervene  in  one  of  them  every  year.  Or  else,  having  restored 
peace  and  order,  the  United  States  would  have  to  maintain  them 
by  permanent  occupation.  Really,  we  can  not  thus  make  this 
country  the  common  bailiff  of  the  continent.  If  we  did  we 
should  soon  incur  bitter  hatred  of  people  who  would  regard  us 
as  oppressors  and  despots. 

"Far  better  than  this  suggestion  is  the  news  which  comes  from 
San  Salvador.  W^e  are  told  that  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  at  Cartago  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  will  intervene, 
or  oft'er  intervention,  between  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and 
the  insurgents.  .  .  .  The  essential  thing  in  the  movement  is  that  it 
is  an  intelligent  attempt  to  work  out  Central  America's  salvation 
from  within,  which  is  immeasurably  better  than  getting  salva- 
tion forcibly  imposed  from  out.side." 

The  example  of  President  Diaz  in  consenting  to  the  use  of 
American  forces  for  the  protection  of  American  interests  is  one 
that  siiould  commend  itself  to  President  Madero,  thinks  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  which  adds:  "  If  the  United  States  were 
permitted  to  do  the  same  police  duty  in  Mexico  that  it  is  doing 
in  Nicaragua,  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  revolutionary 
disturbance  in  the  former  country  would  soon  be  eliminated." 

But  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  sees  a  difference  between  the 
two  cases,  and  says: 

"There  is  a  good  practical  reason  for  the'^difference  in  policy. 
Nicaragua  is  so  little  that  she  can  be  coerced  without  any  great 
expenditure  of  energy,  while  to  undertake  a  similar  task  in 
Mexico  would  doubtless  result  in  a  protracted  and  costly  war. 

"It  is  the  way  of  the  world.  The  United  States  merely  does 
as  other  big  nations  do.  She  can  with  little  trouble  and  with  no 
annoyance  to  the  people  at  home  give  protection  to  her  sub- 
jects in  Nie^aragua.  To  extend  the  same  protection  to  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico  would  be  costly  to  the  Ciovernment  and  irritating 
to  the  great  mass  of  Americans.  The  discrimination  is  one  of 
expediency. 

'Nicaragua  is,  of  course,  a  chronic  trouble-maker.  It  is  im- 
possible to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Nicaraguans  the  advis- 
ability of  being  peaceable  and  orderlv'.  This  countrv-  has  done 
everything  within  reason  to  check  the  national  tendency  to  law- 
lessness. Whether  or  not  the  proposed  $10,(X)().(KX)  Nicaraguan 
loan  which  has  been  held  up  by  the  Ignited  States  Senate  would 
have  any  lasting  effect  in  placing  the  tiny  republic  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  is  at  least  debatable.  The  visit  of  Secretary  Knox 
seems  to  have  made  no  imjjression;  while  the  active  intervention 
of  this  country  in  opposition  to  Zelaya  appears  to  have  already 
been  forgot t (Mi. 

"No  Latin-Am(>rican  country  more  severely  tries  the  patience 
of  tlu>  big  Anglo-Saxon  guardian.  No  one  of  the  baby  republics 
.so  richly  nu'rits  a  spanking  on  g(»neral  principles.  So  that  the 
plain  inconsistency  and  seeming  cowardice  of  doing  in  Nicaragua 
what  can  not  safely  be  done  in  Mexico  will  be  forgiven  by  most 
Americans." 
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ONE    OF   THE    .SCOLT   AEROPLANES. 


GENERAL   TASKER    H.    BLISS. 

Ohiof  li mpiro. 


KIKI,D    ARTILLERY    IN   ACTION. 


A   SKIRMISH    IN    FLOWERY  MEADOWS. 


(iKNKKAL    A.    L.    Mll.L.s. 

Commander  of  the  "Blues. 


.\    ilELD    WIRELESS   OWTtlT. 


(JK.M.KAL    I.    A.    .-^.MITH, 

Commander  of  the  "Reds." 


THE    MIMIC   WAR    IX    CONNECTICUT. 

In  tliis  years  army  maneuvers  the  "Blues"  are  defending  New  York  City  from  an  invading  force  of  "  Reds."    In  all  20.000  troops,  including 

both  regulars  and  National  Guardsmen,  are  in  the  field. 
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YES  '.         \ 
we'll  have  1 

HIS   H£A]>     / 


THE    HUXTEU. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


DUN     yl  IXtlTE. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


ADVENTURES   OF  A  BULL  MOOSE. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL   PANAMA 
PROGRAM 

IT  WAS  WITH  a  gasp  of  surprize,  declares  one  editor,  that 
the  Seaate  discovered  that  it  had  done  an  unpopular  thing 
ih  exempting  from  tolls,  with  what  seemed  to  many  a  cynical 
disregard  of  the  Hay-Pauneefote  Treatj',  American  vessels 
using  the  Panama  Canal.  As  a  concession,  apparently,  to  the 
sentiment  revealed  by  wide-spread  newspaper  protest,  the 
conferees  removed  from  this  exemption  American  ships  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  but  left  to  American  coastwise  vessels  the 
privilege  of  using  the  canal  without  payment  of  tolls.  While 
rejoicing  that  "one  clause  which  few  had  the  hardihood  to  deny 
was  in  gross  and  open  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
has  been  stricken  out,"  the  New  York  Evening  Po.-<t  (Ind.) 
declares  that  "all  who  are  jealous  for  the  nation's  honor"  should 
oppose  the  remaining  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  coast- 
wise shipping.  "Certainly  if  the  provision  is  to  be  administered 
■ftithout  offense  and  without  breach  of  faith  there  vnW  have  to  be 
a  much  stricter  definition  of  coastwise  commerce  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill,"  admits  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say  that  "even  -wath  the  great  improve- 
ment made  by  the  conference  committee"  the  bill  "is  still  a 
crude  and  undigested  makeshift,  devised  in  a  manner  repugnant 
to  sound  principles  of  legislation."  In  spite  of  the  "glimmerings 
of  sanity"  introduced  into  the  bill  by  the  conference  committee 
representing  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  it  to  be  still  "so  objectionable  that 
it  should  be  promptly  vetoed  by  the  President."  As  the  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.)  sees  it,  the  bill  "contains  good  features, 
doubtful  features,  and  vicious  features."  Among  the  provisions 
retained  by  the  conference  committee  are  the  following: 

"Exemption  from  tolls  to  American  coastwise  ships. 

"Admission  for  foreign-built  ships  to  registry  in  this  country 
when  owned  l>y  Americans  and  usixi  in  foreign  trade. 

■  Establishment  of  a  one-man  type  of  government  for  the  zone. 

"Amplification  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  compel  railroads  to  dispose  of  steamship  lines 
that  may  jxis-sibly  be  operated  as  competitors. 

"And  that  the  fi.xing  of  tolls  shall  be  left  to  the  President." 

While  some  papers,  such  as  the  New  York  American  (Dem.) 
and  St.  Ix)uis  Ghbe-Detnncrat  (Rep.),  stoutly  defended  even  the 
♦senate's    provision    allowing    free    passage    to    American    ships 


engaged  in  foreign  trade,  others  go  so  far  in  the  other  direction 
as  to  insist  that  even  the  discrimication  in  favor  of  America,n 
coastwse  vessels  is  an  indefensible  violation  of  our  treaty  agree- 
ment. "Our  perfidy  wiU  come  high  in  more  ways  than  one," 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  warns  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  York  Atnerican  remarks  that  "we  have  a  right  to  treat 
our  own  ships  in  our  own  canal  precisely  as  we  please,"  and  if  in- 
sists that  "this  principle  should  be  established  and  maintained." 
When  the  Serate  voted  to  give  free  use  of  the  canal  to  American 
ships  in  foreign  trade  England  registered  a  protest.  That  this 
protest  will  still  stand  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  com- 
ment in  the  London  Daily  Express: 

"If  any  responsible  mind  in  America  sincerely  believes  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Bill  can  be  put  right  by  dropping  the  clause 
allo^^^ng  free  passage  to  American  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
and  retaining  the  clause  allowing  free  passage  to  American  ships 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  then  that  mind  must  be  childlike 
and  bland.  This  is  no  more  than  the  change  of  a  letter.  The 
offense  against  international  morahty  and  the  menace  to  British 
rights  secured  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treat j-  remain  intact." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  which  regards 
the  exemption  of  coastwise  shipping  as  "the  only  absolute 
blot  remaining  on  the  bill,"  has  this  to  say: 

"Plausible  argument  is  made  in  support  of  the  right  to  pro- 
vide for  this  exemption,  on  the  ground  that  foreign  vessels  are 
already  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade  and  there  would  be 
no  unfair  advantage  in  competition  with  them  in  the  use  of  the 
canal.  Consequently  foreign  nations  would  have  no  ground 
for  complaint.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  no  such  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  treaty  pledging  the  Ciovernment  against 
any  discrimination  whatever.  Besides,  it  is  claimed  by  Canada, 
with  a  fair  show  of  reason,  that  her  trade  would  be  achersely 
affected.  If  there  would  be  Canadian  shipping  plying  between 
the  two  coasts  of  the  Dominion,  with  the  right  of  foreign  trade 
on  the  way  between  ports  of  Canada  and  United  States  ports 
on  either  coast,  it  might  be  materially  affected  if  the  vessels 
were  subject  to  tolls  at  the  Isthmus  while  American  coasting 
vessels  were  not.  Then  there  might  be  retaliation  on  the  Cana- 
dian canals  which  our  vessels  now  use  'on  terms  of  entire  equaUty.' 
Furthermore,  our  shipping  having  a  monopoly  of  the  coasting 
trade  and  being  subject  to  no  competition  except  that  of  our 
own  transcontinental  railroads  in  that  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  there  is  no  reason  affecting  our  domestic  trade 
for  this  discrimination.  It  would  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
vessel  owners  and  a  subsidy  to  help  them  in  competition  with 
the  railroads,  for  which  there  is  no  justification." 
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j    ANY    LITTLt 

I     Toories  ? 


BETTER    BE    CAREFUL! 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

YOUNG   HOPEFUL. 
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\ 
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FROM  THE  COCOON  TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Those  journals  which  defend  the  idea  of  extending  special 
favors  to  American  shipping  repeat  their  former  argument  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  our  canal  and  a  costly  one,  and  that  under 
the  treaty  we  pledged  ourselves  not  to  discriminate  between 
nations,  but  we  can  discriminate  in  our  own  favor  if  we  please. 

To  other  editorial  minds  this  policy  is  "the  path  of  shame." 
The  New  York  World  has  it  that  "to  break  this  treaty  at  the 
call  of  private  greed  must  eventually  mean  turning  our  backs 
upon  the  noble  record  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  the 
cau.se  of  intern  rational  arbitration  and  the  peace  of  the  peoples." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  speaks  of — 

"A  Panama  Canal  bill,  which  amounts  to  enacting  an  inter- 
national lawsuit,  which  we  must  either  carry  before  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  with  every  probability  of  losing  our  case,  or  stultify 
our  arbitration  policy,  which  would,  of  course,  provoke  reprisals 
a  hundred  times  more  costly  for  American  freights  than  the  dis- 
honorable dole  conceded  to  the  political  shipping  ring." 

There  are  others  in  no  less  indignant  temper.  "They  would 
sell  our  birthright  of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  for  a  mess  of 
tolls,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  "the  Senate  in  one  of  its  fits  of  madness 
and  of  folly  has  outdone  itself."  The  British  press  can  see  no 
alternative  but  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  The  Daily  Express 
proposes  to  hit  back  by  putting  on  harbor  duties  against  Amer- 
ican ships.    The  London  Times  mingles  dignity  and  firmness: 

"The  interests  involved  are  too  great  and  the  rights,  as  we 
conceive,  infringed  are  too  plain  for  us  to  refrain  from  asserting 
them  as  strongly  as  the  forms  of  intercourse  with  a  friendly 
nation  will  allow 

"Should  diplomacy  fail  to  solve  the  controversy — a  contin- 
gency Ave  can  hardly  think  probable — confident  in  the  goodness 
of  our  cause,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  propose  to  subm't  the  dis- 
pute to  the  arbitration  of  The  Hague." 

The  clause  of  the  bill  keeping  out  railroad-owned  ships  is  de- 
clared by  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  be  back  of  this  protest.  The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  states  this  side  of  the  controversy: 

"That  the  transcontinental  railways  are  th'e  real  authors  of 
Great  Britain's  protest  against  the  projected  small  favor  to 
American  coasting  vessels  is  easy  to  believe.  On  this  point  our 
roads  and  those  of  Canada  are  probably  working  hand  in  hand. 
For  years  they  used  their  influence  against  all  the  Isthmian 
canal  projects.  After  the  Panama  scheme  was  entered  upon 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  trunk  lines  exprest  the  opinion  that 


the  waterway  would  eventually  benefit  them  by  the  increase  in 
the  trade  of  the  interior  which  it  would  induce.  This  is  probably 
the  correct  view,  but  as  the  bill  now  before  Congress  discriminates 
against  vessels  owned  by  the  railways,  American  as  well  as 
Canadian,  the  roads  of  the  two  countries  have  a  like  reason  to 
oppose  this  measure." 

A  characteristic  reply  is  that  of  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
anti-railroad  features  are  "unjust,"  and  "a  matter  of  domestic 
poUcy."  The  New  York  Mail  (Prog.)  objects  to  the  idea  of 
excluding  railroad-owned  ships.  It  argues  that  the  canal  is  a 
public  highway,  and  the  whole  pubhc  must  be  allowed  right 
of  way  upon  it.     It  takes  this  look  ahead: 

"Let  us  suppose  that,  under  a  law  attempting  to  exclude  rail- 
road-owned ships,  the  master  of  a  certain  vessel  demands  passage 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  when  it  is  finished,  and  is  unable  to 
disprove  that  some  railroad  companj'  owns  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  his  vessel.  He  is  refused  entrance,  and  is  turned  back.  He 
goes  to  the  court  for  relief,  challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
the  exclusion.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  any  American  court 
would  fail  to  take  his  view,  and  would  invalidate  the  statute 
under  which  the  exclusion  was  attempted/ 

"The  proposition  is  quite  the  same  as  a  proposition  would  be 
to  exclude  railroad  barges  from  the  Erie  Canal.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  could  be  done?" 

The  clause  concerning  the  admission  of  foreign-built  ships  to 
registry  if  owned  b\'  Americans  brings  other  divisions  of  opinion. 
The  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  reports  that  it  has  brought 
a  storm  of  protest:  "Representatives  of  American  shipyards 
say  this  provision  will  put  them  out  of  business."  But  the 
Springfield  Republican,  lists  this  same  clause  as  one  of  the 
"good"  features: 

"For  many  years  the  protective  theory  has  been  grossly 
abused  by  preventing  such  vessels  from  being  admitted  to  United 
States  registry,  and  the  American  merchant  marine  in  conse- 
quence has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  decay." 

Similarly  the  provision  closing  the  canal  to  ships  owned  by 
corporations  \-iolating  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  is  applauded 
and  condemned.  This  and  the  amendment  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  compel  railroads  to  divest  them- 
selves of  control  of  steamships  if  it  decides  that  ownership  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest  are  described  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  "totally  irrelevant  populistic  prohibitions  against  the 
trusts  and  the  corporations." 
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A  NEW   PARCEL-POST  PLAN 

THE  ADOPTION'  of  the  Bourne-Bristow  parcel-post 
plan  by  the  Senate  without  debate  appears  to  have  set 
an  example  to  our  editors,  who  are  approving  or  dis- 
approving in  unusually'  mild  tones.  Many  of  them  content 
themselves,  as  the  New  York  World  does,  Avith  explaining  what 
the  plan  provides,  and  hazarding  that  it  may  not  prove  as  com- 
plicated in  operation  if  it  becomes  a  law  as  might  appear  at  first 
glance.  The  country  is  to  he  mapped  in  units  of  ana  thirty 
miles  square,  and  the  rates  for  these  units  fixt  according  to  eight 
zones  of  distance.  For  city  and  suburban  rural-route  delivery 
the  rate  for  the  first  pound  is  to  be  five  cents,  one  cent  for  each 
additional  pound,  and  fifteen  for  the  ma.ximum  weight  of  eleven 
pounds.     Outside  the  city,   the  zones  and  charges  are  to  be: 

Each 

First  Additional  Elerrn 

Pound  Pound  Pounds 

.50  mile  zone 05  .  03  .  35 

1.50  mile  zone 06  04  .46 

300  mile  zone 07  .05  .57 

♦)00  mile  zono 08  .06  .68 

1  .CXK)  mile  zone 09  .07  .79 

1.400  mile  zone 10  .09  .fl   (K) 

1 .8(K)  mile  zone 11  .10  1.11 

Over  1,800  miles 12  .12  1.32 

The  Senate's  amendment  provides  eight  zones  instead  of  six, 
and  r(>adjusts  the  rates  set  by  the  House.  The  friends  of  the 
plan  say  that  with  index(>s  and  charts  a  postmaster  can  deter- 
mine the  proper  charges  quickly  enough,  and  the  operation  will 
not  prove  cumbersome. 

Among  editors  who  choose  a  middle  course  in  their  remarks  the 
observation  of  the  New  York  Sun  that  it  is  unlik(>ly  that  such 
a  i)lan  will  prove  satisfactory  in  operation  but  "will  do  as  the 
starting-point  for  improvement"  is  characteristic.  To  those 
who  predict  bad  consequences  for  country  and  suburban  mer- 
chants it  ad\nses  calm  and  adds: 

"The  retail  trading  of  the  nation  is  not  going  to  be  monopo- 
lized by  a  few  mail-order  houses  simply  because  quick,  safe  and 
cheaper  transportation  of  packages  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  anj'  more  than  it  has  been  by  department  stores 
against  which  that  famous  political  economist  Richard  Croker 
was  wont  to  raise  a  trembling  and  plaintive  voice.  The  cross- 
road store  is  not  yet  doomed." 

The  objectors  to  the  plan  argue  that  distance  of  carrying  and 
weight  should  not  be  the  only  factors  considered. 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  that  sellers  near  good  markets 
will  have  a  great  advantage  under  the  zone  plan,  "but  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  much  of  it  they  will  give  to  consumers,"  while  buyers 
far  removed  from  good  producing-centers  will  gain  nothing  from 
the  plan. 


THE   HIGH  COST  OF   ELECTION 
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KMOCRACY  "  is  responsible  for  the  ousting  of  Therou 
K.  Catlin,  of  Missouri,  from  Congress  and  for  a  House 
Committee  report  urging  similar  action  for  Charles  C. 
Bowman,  of  Pennsyhania.  The  difference  of  opinion  among 
editors  is  upon  Avhether  to  spell  the  word  with  a  capital  "D"  or 
with  a  small  letter.  Both  of  the  Congressmen  named  are  Re- 
publicans; both  are  charged  Avith  having  spent  for  their  elec- 
tions sums  not  mentioned  in  their  reports  upon  campaign  ex- 
penses—sums perhaps  "undemocratically "  large.  The  House 
report  upon  Bowman  charges  that  he  obtained  his  election  by 
"fraud,  coercion,  and  the  illegal  use  of  money."  A  dispatch  to 
the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American  (Prog.)  says  that  he  admits 
.spending  .'17,194,  but  denies  that  he  spent  other  money  illegally 
in  hiring  conveyances  to  bring  his  friends  to  the  polls.  The 
committee  does  not  recommend  the  seating  of  the  contestant. 
In  Congressman  Catlin's  case  the  vote  of  the  House  was  121  to  71 
to  unseat  him  and  104  to  79  to  elect  his  opponent,  Patrick  Gill, 
Democrat. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.)  speaks  of  the  action  of 
the  House  in  Catlin's  case  as  "crowning  infamy"  and  "political 
thieverj',"  and  remarks  that  in  the  vote  by  which  Gill  was  elected 
eight  Democrats  "mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  defy  the 
party  leaders  and  vote  their  honest  conviction."  None  of  the 
editors  find  it  necessary  to  attack  Mr.  Catlin  personally  or  have 
anything  to  say  about  him  that  is  harsh  in  tone.  The  case  is 
viewed  as  simply  a  matter  of  whether  the  Congressman  Avas 
or  was  not  a  party  to  the  disbursements  his  Avealthy  father 
made.  These  Avould  have  brought  the  campaign  expense  totals 
to  somewhere  near  $10,000  aboAe  the  limits  of  $662  set  by 
Missouri  law. 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  appears  to  represent  the  view 
of  the  Democratic  press  in  its  comment  that  the  unusual  im- 
portance of  the  case  is  in  its  bearing  on  the  stricter  construction 
of  corrupt  practises  legislation.  The  World  remarks  in  this 
connection: 

"Catlin's  election  was  not  procured  by  fraud,  and  his  personal 
campaign  expenses  appear  to  haxe  been  Avithin  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  Missouri  statute.  Yet  the  intent  of  the  laAv  was 
clearly  A'iolated  by  the  lavish  use  of  money  in  his  interest  by 
members  of  his  family,  and  it  is  on  the  presumption  that  he  must 
ha  AC  been  cognizant  of  the  conditions  that  he  is  depriAed  of  his 
seat. 

"There  is  a  reflection  of  party  politics  in  the  Aote  by  Avhich 
the  action  was  taken.  But  the  case  none  the  less  exhibits  a  nicer 
recognition  of  the  spirit  of  the  laAvs  against  political  corruption 
Avhich  makes  it  a  most  valuable  precedent." 


-k 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


All  coons  do  not  look  alike  to  me. — The  Bull  Mooser. — Columbia  State. 

Those  limericks  are  another  heavy  load  for  Candidate  Wilson  to  carry. 
— Hoston  Journal. 

The  plural  of  bull  moose  is  no  longer  the  question.  What  will  tlie  plu- 
rality be? — Boston  Journal. 

Two  armies  are  flKhtinf;  for  New  York.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while. — 
Philadelphia  \orth  American. 

lAUiD  Mersey'.s  Titanic  inquiry  commis.sion  seems  to  put  most  of  the 
blame  on  the  icebcrK. — Omaha  Wnrld-JIerald. 

It  look.s  a.s  if  the  Detroit  ahU-rmen  will  be  compelled  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  county  iaiX.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Inl<T.sialc  Commerce  Commi.s.sion  has  reduced  frciftht  rates  on 
exci'Islor.  Is  this  another  victory  for  the  break fa>si-food  trust'.' — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

It  may  be  corrcc'l  to  pay  Lorimer  for  his  expens(>s  in  Rettinn  out  of  the 
Senate,  l)ut  no  one  yet  has  proposed  to  reimburse  him  for  his  expenses  in 
KettinK  \n. Springfield  Republican. 

I\  order  to  determine  whether  a  Bela.sco  drama  is  adapted  from  the 
work  of  another  popidar  playwriter,  it  falls  to  a  New  York  jurist  to  sit 
IhrouKh  a  production  of  lioth  plays.  Retribution  appears  to  l)e  vIsitinK 
its-lf  u|M)n  the  hv\u\\.-   Porllnud  Orrqonian. 


We  stand  at  Armywormville,  and  we  battle  for  the  crop. — Columbia  State. 

And  if  any  man  suggests  another  convention,  lynch  him  on  the  spot. — 

Xew  York  Sun. 

We  learn  with  amazement  that  Crooksville,  Ohio,  is  a  RooseA-elt  strong- 
hold.— Colu7nbia  Stale. 

Mn.  T.\FT  continues  to  play  golf.  and.  as  Milton  said,  "strictly  meditate 
the  thankless  Moose." — Chicago  Tribune. 

NicH()i..\s  LoNiavOKTH's  ArmagiHidon  woukl  seem  to  be  at  some  inde- 
terminate point   between   Beverly.   Mass..  and  Oyster  Bay. —  Washington 

Star. 

A  M Ass.\cHt'sETTs  sufTragist  will  take  the  stump  for  R(x>.sevelt.  The 
feminine  of  Bull  Moose  is  Bull  doe — plural,  Bulldozers. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

A  CEHT.\IN  degree  of  originality  there  certainly  is  in  launching  a  white 
Progressive  party  for  the  .South  to  the  tune  of  ".lohn  Brown's  Body." — 
New  York  Sun. 

The  five  himdriHl  ear  sptvialists  who  have  met  in  Boston  to  adopt  a 
program  of  noise  abolition  have  plainly  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
Presidential  year. — Xew  York  Sun. 

The  etTort  to  kill  ofT  Ciovernor  Wilson  is  still  confined  to  calling  him 
"Dr."  or  "Prof."  They  don't  dare  to  call  him  by  the  other  title  he  has 
had — ■  President." — Springfield  Republican. 


ULSTER  STILL   FIGHTING  HOME  RULE 


THE  FKJIITIXC  BLOOD  of  Ulster  has  ajjain  been 
roused  by  Mr.  Ascjuitli's  attempt,  under  the  alletfed  die- 
tation  of  Mr.  .Jolin  Redmond,  to  carry  Home  Rule 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  dockyards  of  Bel- 
fast have  l)«'en  scenes  of  horribh'  riot;  the  police  have  been 
stoned  so  that  the  Loiulon  Pall  Mull  (lazclle 
actually  speaks  of  "The  coming  Civil  War  in 
Ireland."  Mr.  Astiuitii,  leader  of  the  (lov- 
ernment,  and  Mr.  lionar  Law,  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  have  had  an  oratorical  duel 
in  the  H(ni.se  of  Commons  over  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  scene  presented  formed,  de- 
clares the  paper  cited,  '"a  dramatic  situ- 
ation." Mr.  Bonar  Law  hatl  recently  made 
a  speech  at  Blenheim,  where  he  held  a  meet- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
the  leader  of  the  ()i)position  said,  hitting 
at  Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  Nationalist: 
"Only  the  other  day  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  led  captive  to 
Dublin  to  grace  the  triumph  of  a  man  on 
whose  support  he  ought  not  to  depend."  and 
of  Ulster  and  Home  Rule  he  further  re- 
marked: "If  the  attempt  be  made  under 
present  conditions  to  force  Home  Rule  on 
Ulster  I  can  imagine  no  length  of  resistance 
to  which  Ulster  Avill  go  in  which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  support 
them."  This  was  the  point  in  his  speech  which  roused  the  storm 
on  which  The  Ptdl  Mall  comments  as  follows: 


(rm^^^^*^--.  -^ 
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IGCESTION    FOR   A 
.ST 


"Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  last  night  was 
challenged  on  the  speech  which  he  made  at  Blenheim  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ulster. 

"He  reiterated  everything  which  he  then  said,  and  was  en- 
thusiastically and  whole-heartedly  cheered  by  his  followers. 
."Unionists  realize  the  .seriousness  of  the  situation,  aiul  are 
uiuifraid. 

"  Mr.  Asquith  attemj)ted  to  i)rowl)eat  x\!r. 
Bonar  Law  and  induce  him  to  water  down 
or  disavow  wliat  he  had  said. 

"Mr.  Bonar  Law  refu.sed  to  do  anything  of 
the  kitid. 

"The  .scene  in  the  House  was  tense  and 
dramatic." 

Speaking  of  Ulster's  resistance  the  Jjondon 
Times  judicially  remarks: 

"We  have  repeatedly  warned  the(!overn- 
ment  that  they  can  not  hope  to  continue  for 
a  period  of  two  years  to  trifle  with  the  dear- 
est interests  of  a  great  community  for 
their  own  party  advantage,  trusting  to  good 
fortune  to  provide  a  Avay  out  at  the  end  of 
the  allotted  time,  (ireat  communities  which 
are  threatened  in  their  lib(>rties  and  in  every- 
thing which  concerns  their  identity  and  their 
most  cherished  traditions  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  still  and  allowing  the  enemy  to 
draw  his  toils  around  them  before  they  Ix'gin 
to  struggle;  and  th<'  Oovernment  need  not 
be  surprized  if  they  arc  compelled,  much 
sooner  than  they  would  themselves  have 
chosen,  to  decide  how  far  they  are  in  earnest  with  their  policy 
of  Home  Rule.  Are  they  ready  definitely  to  commit  them- 
selves, in  the  name  of  liberty  and  .self-government,  to  the  course 


NEW    IRISH    POSTAGE 
AMP. 

— Punch  (London;. 


SIR    EDWARD    CAR.>^ON 


Dcrlarint;  "We  will  shortly  rhallcnjif  the  ( iox  crnment  I  o  interfere 
with  us  if  they  dare,  and  we  will  with  eciuanimity  await  the  result  " 


MR.    BONAR  LAW, 

Who  said:  "  F  can  irnaKine  no  lennlh  of  resistance  to  whifh  I'lster 
will  go  in  which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  support  them." 
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of  imposing  their  bill  on  a  community  of  a  million  of  people  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet?  That  is  the  question  which  they  have 
known  from  the  first  they  would  sooner  or  later  have  to  face;  and 
now  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  have  to  face  it  much  sooner 
than  they  expected  or  desired. 

"We  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  reflex  action  in  Great 
Britain  of  a  policy  of  violence,  or  of  how  resort  to  it  either  by  the 
Ulster  loyalists  or  by  the  Government  would  be  regarded  by  the 
nation  at  large.  That  is  a  question  which  could  only  be  decided 
by  the  event." 

The  case  for  Ulster  is  well  stated  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire on  the  same  lines,  as  quoted  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  M.P.  for 
Dublin  University,  in  a  letter  addrest  to  the  London  Times.  The 
passage  runs  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  Ulster  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  under  a 
government  responsible  to  an  imperial  parliament  they  possess 
at  present  the  fullest  security  which  they  can  possess  of  their 
personal  freedom,  their  liberties,  and  their  right  to  transact  their 
own  business  in  their  own  way.  You  have  no  right  to  offer 
them  any  inferior  security  to  that;  and  if,  after  weighing  the 
character  of  the  government  which  it  is  sought  to  impose  upon 
them,  they  resolve  that  they  are  no  longer  bound  to  obey  a  law 
which  does  not  give  them  equal  and  just  protection  with  their 
fellow-subjects,  who  can  say — how,  at  all  events,  can  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  resisted  King  James  II.  say — that  they  have 
not  a  right,  if  they  think  fit,  to  resist,  if  they  think  they  have  the 
power,  the  imposition  of  a  government  put  upon  them  by  force?  " 

Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  are  responsible  for  all 
the  Ulster  riots  in  which  157  men  were  arrested  and  the  police 
backed  up  by  a  regiment  of  troops,  according  to  such  Liberal 
organs  as  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  in  which  we  read: 

"Such  are  the  dangerous  absurdities  of  this  toying  with  treason, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  Prime  Minister  seized  the  opportunity 
to  say  a  perfectly  straight  word  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
on  this  subject.  There  is  unquestionably  a  small  fanatical 
party  in  Ulster  wliich,  if  the  Opposition  leaders  choose  to  en- 
courage it,  can  be  beaten  up  to  violent  resistance.  Apparently 
it  is  to  be  encouraged  if  Home  Rule  is  carried  under  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  not  to  be  encouraged  if  Home  Rule  is  carried 
after  another  election.  The  assumption  of  all  Unionist  speeches 
on  Ulster'  is  that  it  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will,  organized  so 
as  to  operate  at  a  certain  date  and  under  certain  conditions,  and 
not  to  operate  before  that  date  or  under  other  conditions.  These 
condition^  are  apt  to  Ijreak  down,  for  there  is  apparently  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  merely  "spasmodic  or  sporadic'  element  in  the 
movement  than  the  Unionists  leaders  appear  to  realize;  but  none 
the  less  they  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  declaring  the 
doctrine  that  'organized  rebellion'  is  justified,  and  for  fixing  the 
date  and  conditions  on  which  it  may  be  undertaken.  The 
movement  is  to  tliat  extent  of  their  making,  and  we  may  say  wth 
mu(!h  confidence  that  without  their  sanction  and  approval  there 
would  be  no  dream  of  organized  rebellion  at  all,  tho  there  might 
be  a  certain  amount  of  rowdyism 

"The  Ulster  movement  is  the  second  or  third  die-hard  move- 
ment which  has  been  attempted  by  the  Unionist  party,  and  each 
oF  them  is  justified  by  the  i)retext  that  there  must  be  another 
election  before  anything  is  done  about  anj'thing.  We  have  had 
two  elections  in  little  more  than  two  years,  and  if  anything  was 
dear  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  at  the  last  election  it  was  that 
the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  must  mean  the  passing 
of  a  Home  Itule  Bill.  It  was  declared  specifically  by  the  Prime 
Minister  uiul  his  colleagues,  it  was  alleged  by  e\ery  member  of 
til-  ()i)p()sili()n.  Yet,  having  staked  and  lost,  the  Oppo.sition 
leaders  now  look  to  Ulster  to  save  them  from  the  consequences. 
We  can  only  say  that  politics  condu(!ted  on  thes(>  principles  must 
lead  the  party  of  law  and  order  to  anarchy  and  the  country  to  a 
complete  itnpiissc.  The  I*rime  Minister  aptly  reminds  Mr. 
Honar  Law  tliat  if  by  any  turn  of  the  whtH'l  the  Unionist  party 
should  find  itself  in  power  before  the  Home  Rule  Hill  was  passed, 
his  doctrine  would  a  fortiori  justify  the  Nationalist  majority  in 
violent  resistance.  We  hope  receiit  events  in  Ulster  will  have 
a  stf^adying  (effect  on  the  Opposition  Front  Bench,  or,  failing  that, 
on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  i)arty  many  of  whom  seem  far  from 
comfortable  al)out  the  developments  of  Blenheim  Orangery." 

The  Liberal  Daih/  Mail  (London)  speaks  in  the  same  vein  of 
the  "incendiary  i)reaching  of  tho  Tory  loaders 'i  and  further  says 
of  the  Belfast  riots: 


"The  attempt  of  Mr.  Law  and  Sir  E.  Car.son  to  escape  respon- 
sibility is  as  disingenuous  as  it  is  futile.  They  have  appealed 
to  Ulster  to  resist  Home  Rule  by  violence.  They  have  promised 
and  still  promise  to  support  the  lawbreakers.  And  altho  now — 
at  the  first  indication  that  their  policy  is  being  carried  into  effect 
— they  seek  to  desert  their  victims,  they  wiU  be  morally  respon- 
sible for  every  act  of  Aiolence  which  follows  on  their  teaching. 
We  hope  that  they  *\-ill  be  made  legally  responsible  also.  The 
law  was  able  to  put  Mr.  Tom  Mann  in  prison  for  ad\  ising  soldiers 
not  to  shoot  the  men  of  their  own  class.  Surely  it  is  equal  to 
putting  into  prison  men  who  provoke  others  to  violence  in  order 
to  make  law  impossible." 


FOREIGN  VIEWS  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  BILL 

A  DEADLY  TARIFF  WAR,  declare  the  French  press, 
will  be  the  main  result  if  Congress  passes  the  Canal  Bill 
^discriminating  in  favor  of  American  vesoels  in  the  matter 
of  tolls.  The  English  papers  take  the  situation  calmly,  and 
are  generally  reserved  or  silent  on  the  subject.  The  London 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  however,  openlj-  denounces  the  form  in  which 
the  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  says  guardedly  that 
England  is  likely  to  demand  that  the  question  be  submitted  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  for,  after  all,  this  paper  adds: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  business  and  not  of  honor  and  security,  and 
it  should  be  met  bj'  business  methods.  If  Americans  intend  to 
discriminate  against  British  ships  we  are  fully  justified  in  retali- 
ation on  Canadian  lakes  and  Canadian  canals  " 

While  the  German  press  reserve  their  comment,  they  print  the 
violent  words  which  the  leading  papers  of  Paris  pour  forth  against 
what  they  style  American  treachery  and  perfidy.  Thus  we 
read  in  the  Matin  (Paris) : 

' '  The  vote  of  Congress  is  a  violent  and  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  Doubtless  England  will  address  a  sec- 
ond protest  to  Washington.  The  language  of  Mr.  Cummins 
in  the  Senate  heightens  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  it  needs 
only  a  repetition  of  incidents  such  as  these  to  demolish  to  its 
very  foundations  the  traditional  friendship  existing  between 
America  and  Great  Britain." 

"Legally  and  morally,"  declares  the  Liberie  (Paris),  "the 
United  States  is  bound  to  keep  its  pledge  that  American  shipping 
should  be  on  an  equal  footing  vnih.  that  of  other  merchant  naAies 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tolls."  To  quote  further  from  this 
brilliant  and  judicious  organ: 

"America  has  defied  all  Europe  in  establishing  an  American 
monopoly  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  we  hope  that  France  will 
support  England  in  the  protest  that  country  has  uttered." 

The  leading  conservative  and  government  organ  of  Paris,  the 
Temps,  thinks  that  the  action  of  the  legislatm-e  at  Washington  is 
no  less  than  suicidal,  or  at  least  short-sighted,  and  quotes  the 
American  press  in  confirmation  of  this  \iew.     Thus  we  read: 

"The  chief  American  papers  have  protested  that  the 
Senate's  action  constitutes  a  disgraceful  violation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty.  It  is  merely  an  equivocation  to  say 
that  the  clause  pledging  equal  rights  to  all  nations  does  not 
apply  to  the  United  States  as  constructor  and  owner  of  the 
canal.  There  is  nothing  self-evident  in  such  a  ^ery  ques- 
tionable argument.  .  .  .  We  are  not,  however,  anxious  to 
interf(>re  in  tins  dispute  before  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  definitely  dtn^'ided,  by  the  Presidential  ratification. 
Until  that  finality  has  been  reached  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  statement,  (>ehoing  that  of  the  New  York  Herald,  that  per- 
haps the  United  States  would  better  serve  commercial  inter- 
ests, both  American  and  universal,  by  a  more  scrupulous  resj)ect 
for  a  judi(!ial  engiigement  and  more  genuine  fidelity  to  her 
l)ledged  word.  .  .  .  America's  decision,  if  carried  out",  will  be  a 
strange  and  grievous  innovation.  It  will  be  likely  to  start  an 
economic  war  of  rei)risals  from  the  whole  world.  Excessive 
protection  Jigainst  imports  is  intelligible,  but  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  shipping  which  is  not  bound  for  the  United  States  is  a 
defiance  of  justice  and  good  sense." — Translation  made  for  The 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHINESE    LOAN 

THE  SO-CALLED  Six  Power  Syndicate  has  not  proved 
the  savior  that  China  thought  it  to  be,  and  the  infant 
liepublic  has  not  yet  found  the  way  out  of  its  financial 
embarrassment.  The  bankers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  Russia,  '^nd  Japan  interested  in  the 
loan  to  China  met  in  conference  at  Paris  on  June  20,  and  came 
to  the  agreement  that  funds  be  advanced  on  the  condition  that 
the  expenditures  of  the  Chinese 
Government  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spe<!tion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  syndicate,  and  that  the  salt 
taxes  be  offered  as  the  security 
for  the  loan.  These  terms  were 
submitted  to  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment, but  Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  Yuan 
Shih-kai's  Minister  of  Finance, 
replied  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  further  negotiation  on  the 
basis  of  these  terms,  unless  the 
syndicate  immediately  deliver 
$;')0,000.(X)0  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  letter  addrest  to 
the  representatives  of  the  syndi- 
cate Minister  Hsiung  said: 


THE    LION   AND 


"Since  the  advance  of  $50,000,- 
000  was  agreed  upon  two  weeks 
have  passed,  and  yet  the  bankers, 
on    the    pretext    that     they    are 

awaiting  instructions  from  their  home  offices,  have  not  yet  de- 
livered the  sum.  The  delay  has  brought  about  the  lack  of  funds 
both  in  the  central  and  proWncial  treasuries.  The  clamor  of 
the  provinces  for  money  can  no  longer  be  evaded,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  instruct  the  provincial  authorities  to  take  independ- 
ent action  for  the  alleviation  of  their  financial  difficulties.  The 
Central  Government  itself  will  find  it  inevitable  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  syndicate.  We  can  resume  negotiation  only 
on  the  dehvery  of  the  $50,000,000." 

Thus  the  protracted  loan  negotiations  once  again  came  to 
a  deadlock,  which  the  Japanese  editors  view  with  no  small  appre- 
hension. They  do  not  see  how  China  could  expect  to  establish 
a  stable  government  should  the  loan  negotiation  fall  through. 
China's  apparently  obstinate  attitude  is  attributed  by  the  Jiji 
(Tokyo)  and  the  Asahi  (Tokyo)  to  her  high  estimate  of  the 
present  status  of  her  owti  country.  While  the  foreign  powers 
still  regard  China  as  in  a  chaotic  state,  China  herself,  these 
journals  observe,  seems  quite  sanguine  as  to  the  ability  of  her 
Government.     As  the  Asahi  puts  it: 

"The  Chinese  authorities  seem  to  believe  that  the  Republican 
Government  stands  on  a  much  firmer  basis  than  did  the  Manchu 
Government.  Why,  then,  they  ask,  should  the  Republic 
accept  such  humiliating  terms  as  demanded  by  the  bankers  of 
the  six  powers?  Even  under  the  Manchu  regime,  they  assert, 
such  terms  were  never  imposed  upon  China.  They  think  that 
China,  with  her  immense  natural  resources,  yet  undeveloped, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  rasing  foreign  loans  when  once  her  ad- 
ministration is  in  working  order." 

But  the  Jiji  wonders  how  China  can  hope  to  organize  an 
efficient  government  when  she  has  no  money  to  start  with.  To 
this  influential  financial  journal  it  appears  that  China,  rejecting 
the  conditions  demanded  by  the  bankers  of  the  six  powers,  is 
choosing  a  course  which  in  the  long  run  may  prove  far  more 
disastrous.     To  quote: 

"If  the  Central  Government  should  fail  to  raise  a  large  loan 
from  a  well-organized  group  of  bankers,  the  only  alternative 
open  to  China  would  be  to  authorize  the  provincial  governors 
to  raise  loans  on  their  own  account.  Should  she  be  forced  to 
adopt  such  a  course  foreign  capitalists  of  dubious  nature  would 
come  swarming  with  alluring  yet  questionable  offers  for  loans, 


all  eager  to  wrest  from  the  local  authorities  various  concessions 
and  privileges.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  will  inevitably  result  in 
international  complicaticms,  and  will  eventuallj-  spell  the  dis- 
integration of  C^hina." 

That  this  apprehension  of  the  Jiji  is  not  without  foundation 
appears  evident  to  the  Japan  Times  (Tokyo),  which  sees  danger 
in  the  Belgian  Syndicate  loan  and  the  loan  offered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Dollar,  President  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company-  of 
San    Francisco.     Should   Mr.    Dollar's   proposition   materialize, 

Americans  will,  this  journal  be- 
lieves, doubtless  hold  a  mortgage 
on  the  city  of  Hankow,  besides 
reaping  much  profit  in  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  city.  Again  the 
Belgian  Syndicate  offered  to  ad- 
vance funds  mainly  to  hold  the 
Peking  -  Kalgan  railway  as  a 
mortgage.  Compared  with  such 
propositions,  conditions  de^ 
manded  by  the  bankers  of  the  six 
powers  seem  to  the  Japan  Times 
far  more  reasonable.  Further- 
more, this  English  organ  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  justifying 
the  stand  of  the  six  powers,  goes 
the  length  of  intimating  that 
official  peculation  such  as  was 
THE  MOUSE.  prevalent     in     the    days    of    the 

-National  Review  (Shanghai).  Manchu    dynasty    is    still    prac- 

tised  by    the    high     officials    of 
the  new  government.      To  quote: 

"  The  present  Government  is  even  less  trustworthy  than  the 
Government  it  has  replaced.  There  are  certainly  more  party 
strife  and  divided  counsels,  while  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Government  extends  only  to  a  limited  number  of  provinces  close 
to  Peking." — Translation  made  for  T be  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND'S   REIGN  OF  TERROR 

THE  SUFFRAGETTES  in  England  are  absolutely 
initiating  a  "new  terrorism,"  declares  the  editor  of  the 
London  Nation,  writing  in  The  Daily  News  (London). 
They  break  windows,  set  fire  to  buildings,  attempt  to  commit 
murder,  and  are  altogether  reckless  of  police  control.  Things, 
however,  have  now  reached  the  climax  when  Judge  Madden 
sentenced  two  women  to  five  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor  and  another  to  seven  months'  imprisonment.  Miss 
Gladys  Evans,  who  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Theater 
Royal,  Dublin,  when  Premier  Asquith  was  about  to  speak  there, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Leigh,  who  threw  a  hatchet  at  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  wounding  the  latter,  are  the  first  Suffragettes 
to  meet  with  such  severe  punishment.  Miss  Lizzie  Baker,  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  being  an  accomplice  of  Miss  Evans,  was 
sentenced  to  seven  months'  imprisonment.  While  enumerating 
the  ruffianly  acts  of  these  women,  Mr.  Henry  WiUiam  Massing- 
berd,  a  brilliant  London  journalist,  acknowledges  that  "some 
high  and  fine  natures  had  engaged  themselves  to  the  extremists 
of  the  suffrage  movement,"  but  so  far  "the  Suffragettes  have 
done  nothing  but  harm  to  the  country,"  and  he  states  his  case 
as  follows: 

"I  am  bound  to  think  that  in  the  course  on  which  they  are 
now  plunging  down  to  ruin  nothing  but  evil  can  come  to  them, 
evil  in  which  the  worst  and  the  best  elements  in  their  propa- 
ganda will  equally  suffer.  The  good  will  be  dragged  into  crime, 
or  the  defense  of  crime;  the  bad,  the  egotistic,  and  the  reckless 
will  use  the  nobility  of  the  minority  in  order  to  cover  and  pal- 
liate their  misdeeds.  And  all  because  they  made  a  false  start. 
The  leaders  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  a  little  violence 
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would  serve  their  turn.  A  little  violence  did  nothing  at  all,  so 
more  violence  was  tried.  It  failed  again,  producing  the  rea<!tion 
which  a  weak  but  extreme  protest  always  makes  on  the  part  of 
authority.  Now  downright  cruel  and  boundless  violence  is 
resorted  to,  with  excitable,  unstrung  natures,  whose  redeeming 
feature  is  their  honesty  and  inexperience,  as  its  executants. 
There  is  only  one  word  for  the  latest  phase  of  militancy.  It 
means  murder.  The  firing  of  a  house  or  a  theater  involves  the 
risk — in  the  latter  case  the  almost  certain  risk — of  murder, 
the  murder  of  innocent  people,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  suffrage 
or  interest  in  it." 

He  calls  the  crime  of  the  Suffragettes  "murder,"  and  "why 
murder?"  he  asks.  To  quote  further  his  comment  on  what  ho 
styles  "a  campaign  of  crime": 

"Their  leaders,  most  of  whom  have  no  political  experience, 
insist  that  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  opposed  to  woman  suf- 
frage, shall  bring  in  a  Suffrage  Bill  and  break  up  his  Government 
in  the  attempt.  Because  he  does  not  do  this,  but,  stepping  aside, 
waiving  his  undoubted  power  to  veto  the  whole  movement,  and 
running  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  offers  to 
leave  the  issue  to  a  free  vote  of  the  House,  he  is  to  be — what? 
Murdered  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  horribly  injured  and  muti- 
lat^'d?  Harried,  insulted,  or  brutalized  whenever  he  enters  a 
public  place  or  performs  a  public  function?  Who  orders  this 
policy?  Who  requires  it?  Who  pays  for  it?  I  think  these  are 
questions  which  will  soon  have  to  be  answered." 

Woman  suffrage  is  not  popular  in  England.  To  prove  this 
he  cites  the  following  incident: 

"The  other  day  a  Liberal  candidate  was  asked  at  an  open- 
air  meeting  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  His 
answer  was  to  say  that  he  left  that  point  to  the  meeting,  and 
would  abide  by  its  decision — not,  perhaps,  a  very  bold  or  high- 
principled  line  of  action.  He  then  called  for  a  show  of  hands. 
One  hand,  that  of  the  questioner,  was  held  up  for  the  woman's 
vote;  the  rest  of  the  meeting,  as  far  as  could  be  judged — and  it 
was  a  verj' large  one — was  hostile." 

He  concludes  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  future  of  the 
Suffragette  movement: 

"What  is  quite  certain  is  that  not  the  slightest  pressure  in 
favor  of  the  change  has  come  from  the  constituencies.  The 
pressure  is  from  men  and  women  who  have  become  deeply  con- 
vinced that  this  reform  ought  to  come,  that  the  deeper  needs  of 
citizenship  and  nationality  call  for  it.  But  these  people  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  idealists,  the  forwards,  of  politics.  But  they  are 
almost  equally  the  opponents  of  the  reactionary  method  of 
force." 

While  Mr.  Massingberd  condemns  the  xiolence  of  the  Suf- 
fragettes, he  does  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  votes  for  women 
are  desirable  for  the  country  or  for  the  women  themselves.  He 
admits  that  there  are  some  highly  educated  and  reasonable 
women  who  fa\or  the  principles  of  th's  movement,  and  he  is  wise 
enough  to  make  no  prediction  in  regard  to  the  future.  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  Suffragette  movement  is  to  succeed  or  not. 
He  simply  puts  his  foot  down  and  points  out  that  if  it  does  suc- 
ceed it  will  not  be  due  to  the  violence  of  its  promoters.  He 
thinks  that  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to  take  shelter  under 
her  sex  in  order  to  escape  the  punishnienl  of  actual  crime. 

If  the  movement  succeeds  this  will  be  through  the  wise  and 
patient  influence  of  such  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  as  Mrs. 
Fawcett — the  eminent  political  economist  and  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies — which  so  far 
has  been  nullified  by  the  violence  of  the  reactionaries.  Mr. 
Massingberd  thinks  the  prospects  for  the  future  of  women's  polit- 
ical rights  is  dark  and  puzzling.     To  quote  his  Avords: 

"  Folly  and  egotistic  temper  must  have  their  way.  The  whole 
cause  will  be  h<)rril)ly  smirched  and  spoiled  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Sufl'ragetles,  till  that  si)irit  again  gi\('s  way  to  wiser  and  j)r()- 
founder  counsels.  All  that  ()n<>  hopes  is  that  fate  will  be  kinder 
ti)  them  than  they  deserve,  and  that  these  attempts  will  fail. 
If  t)ne  of  them  succeeds,  then  the  \()ice  of  wisdom  raised  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett  will  b(>  drowned  in  a  v(>ry  (liff(>rent  chorus,  and  all  these 
shallow  cahndations  of  the  new  ter?orism  will  appear  for  them 
very  little  worth." 


FOREIGN   MOLESTERS  OF  PORTUGAL 

THE  PORTUGUESE  REPUBLIC  is  honeycombed  with 
disafftH-tion,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  sections  of  the 
Berlin  and  Vienna  press.  Article  after  article  appears  in 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  the  Vossische  Zcilung  (Berlin),  and 
the  Vienna  Fremden  Blatt,  under  such  headings  as  "the  unrest  in 
Portugal,"  the  "uprising  in  Portugal,"  and  ordinary  readers 
might  believe  that  the  monarchists  within  the  country  were 
banded  together  in  a  secret  conspiracy  to  restore  the  house  of 
Braganza  and  shatter  the  very  foundations  of  the  Republic. 
The  most  direful  predictions  are  uttered  by  Mr.  Jaures  in  his 
Paris  organ  the  Humanite,  and  Socialism  prescribed  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  the  disjointed  condition  of  things.  IVIeanwhile,  the 
country  remains  in  serene  contentment.  Some  disturbances 
occur  in  the  North,  and  there  are  the  usual  strikes,  common  in 
every  European  country,  and  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  the  Mundo  (Lisbon),  the  organ  of  the  Government,  that  the 
disturbers  of  Portugal's  tranquillity  rise  not  vxithin  but  without 
its  territory.  In  short,  the  royalist  conspirators  who  make 
sporadic  incursions  into  Portugal  are  not  real  roj'^alists.  They 
are  mere  adventurers,  declares  Mundo.  Their  leaders  live  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe — Madrid,  Munich,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Rome. 
Thej'  come  forward  at  times  and  bribe  the  poor  pea^jtants  of 
northern  Portugal  to  declare  themselves  royalists  and  to  fight 
for  a  short  time  under  the  royalist  flag  as  mere  mercenaries. 
Those  who  were  the  great  leaders  of  the  Monarchical  party  keep 
quiet  and  give  their  adherence  to  the  Republic.  Such  are  the 
statements  of  the  paper  cited,  the  most  powerfid  organ  of  the 
present  Government.  Speaking  of  those  who  were  the  strongest, 
shrewdest,  and  most  faithful  followers  of  King  Manuel,  this  paper 
remarks: 

"AH  the  great  monarchical  newspapers  of  Lisbon  have  either 
ceased  to  appear,  or  have  given  their  adherence  to  the  new 
regime.  This  has  been  the  course  taken  by  the  monarchical 
leaders.  Mr.  Luciano  de  Castro,  Premier  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  under  the  monarchy,  has  declared  that  his  party  is  dis- 
solved, and  has  retired  from  political  life.  Mr.  Alpoim.  ^linister 
of  Justice  and  Worship  in  the  same  cabinet,  accepts  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  Mr.  Campos  Henriques,  another  leader  among 
the  Monarchist  party,  keeps  silence,  and  never  declares  him- 
self hostile  to  the  Republic.  Finally,  Mr.  Taxeiva  de  Sousa, 
the  last  premier  under  the  monarchy,  during  an  interAiew  pub- 
lished in  the  Sculo  (Lisbon),  declared  that  a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  Portugal  was  impossible.  Where  then  can  we  find 
the  representatives  of  monarchists  whom  all  the  leading  journals 
of  Europe  represent  as  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  make  an  invasion?  We  can  only  com- 
pare such  fables  to  the  telegraphic  announcements  of  the  royalist 
refugees  in  London  that  they  were  going  to  do  big  things  which 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  even  to  attempt." 

This  writer  declares  that  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Russians 
enroll  themselves  imder  the  flag  of  the  reactionaries,  and  he 
concludes  his  article  as  follows: 

"These  'Portuguese  royalists'  are,  in  fact,  foreign  conspirators. 
They  seek  to  establish  their  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  here  they 
meet  the  first  difficulty.  They  send  telegrams  to  their  monarch, 
and  these,  strange  to  say,  are  first  published  in  a  Socialist  paper. 
They  appoint  a  fonMgner  as  their  agent,  thinking  that  he  will 
be  less  easily  recognized  as  a  conspirator  against  the  Itepublic, 
before  they  have  commenced  active  operation.  There  are  some 
serious  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  organizing  a  royalist  move- 
ment in  Portugal,  and  so  far  the  royalist  insurriH'tion  is  to  be 
compared  to  nothing  more  than  a  huge  comedy  destin^Kl  to  end 
in  a  lam(>ntabl(>  fizzle.  It  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  great  peril 
to  the  R«>pul)li(',  which  has  no  enemies  at  home.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  those  persons  who  in  Madrid,  Munich,  B(>rlin.  and  Rome 
are  plotting  to  commit  against  the  Republic  the  most  infamous  of 
crimes.  We  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
European  democracy  to  unite  in  defeating  their  spirit  of  inter- 
national reaction." — Translation  made  for  The  Literart 
Digest. 


THE   ART  OF   PREPRODUCTION 


How  MANY  of  our  roadors  can  "read'  an  architect's 
blue-print?  How  many,  whtMi  about  to  build  a  house, 
can  tell,  by  examining  the  plans  and  elevations  with 
conscientious  care,  exactly  how  the  edifice  will  look  when 
finished?  Apparently  the  architects  are  not  always  sure  them- 
selves.    Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  when  erecting  a 


offices,  work-rooms,  buildings,  and    power-plants  lie  in  relation 
to  one  another  and  their  proportions. 

"The  business  man — -the  average  buyer  of  any  class,  indeed — 
has  confidence  in  his  senses  and  in  his  perceptions  of  concrete 
things.  He  can  make  up  his  mind  quickly  about  anything  he 
can  see,  touch,  and  measure  in  terms  of  width,  height,  and 
thickness,  whether  the  thing  submitted  be  a  sample  of  the  prod- 
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By  courtesy  of  "System,"  Cliicago. 

This  model  of  a  projected  factory  saved  its  builder  thousands 
of  dollars  by  showing  him  why  extensions  could  not  be  made 
after  certain  sections  were  completed. 


The  second-floor  plan  of  the  same  miniature  factory  model. 
The  roof  has  been  lifted  off  to  show  how  the  various  depart- 
ments will  "line  up"  with  each  other. 


MODELS    THAT    SAVED    MONEY. 


monumental  building,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  put  up 
considerable  full-size  sections  of  it  in  plaster  to  get  the  effect — 
"To  bo  able  to  make  now,  before  we  begin,"  said  one  of  them, 
"the  changes  that  we  should  otherwise  want  to  make  after  we 
had  finished,"  This  kind  of  full-size  "preproduction,"  to  use  the 
word  employed  by  Fred,  W.  Burgess  in 
an  article  contributed  to  System  (Chicago 
and  New  York,  August),  is  rare,  but  small 
models  are  commonly  made  of  all  build- 
ings that  pretend  to  be  monuments.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Burgess  tells  us,  the  making  of 
models  for  all  kinds  of  architectural  work 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 
We  have  models  nowadays  for  factories, 
cottages,  and  parks,  as  well  as  for  State 
Capitols  and  libraries;  and  this  method  of 
"\'isualizing  the  blue-print,"  as  Mr.  Bur- 
gess puts  it,  has  saved  many  a  man  both 
trouble  and  money.     We  read: 


uct  desired  or  a  small-scale  model  of  something  too  large  to 
transport  to  him.  He  spends  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  on  familiar  lines  on  the  strength  of  the  story  told  by 
mere  pictures  and  specifications.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  new  houses  or  the  improvement 
of  real  estate,  however,  his  caution  makes  the  miniature   model 

a     powerful     selling    agent    and    dosing 

argument." 


\NOTHEB   VlJiW    OF   THK   SAME  FACTORY 
MODEL. 


"Edged  out  of  the  field  of  machinery  demonstrations  by  the 
mo\ing  picture,  the  miniature  model  has  found  a  new  and  in- 
creasing zone  of  usefulness  in  the  visualizing  of  factory  and  office 
plans  and  situations  for  buyers  of  new  or  old  buildings  as  well 
as  of  rented  spac<».  Instead  of  exhibiting  to  a  customer  blue- 
prints of  important  projected  construction  or  changes  and 
photographs  of  plants  he  has  no  time  to  look  over  in  person, 
progressive  contractors,  architects,  and  real-estate  men  have 
begim  to  set  down  in  front  of  him  models  constructed  to  scale 
and  showing  not  merely  'how  things  look,'  but  how  individual 


The  small-scale  model's  utility  in  ma- 
king sales,  Mr.  Burgess  believes,  is  sus- 
ccijtible  of  great  development.  In  the 
United  States  its  use  has  been  limited  to 
the  graphic  presentation  of  city  jjlans, 
])arl^  and  country-club  projects,  and  a 
relati\ely  small  number  of  large  business 
and  residence  undertakings,  but  in  Ccr- 
many  and  England  the  model  has  been 
used  much  more  freely  in  workin;r  out 
small-scale  reproductions  of  houses  or 
factories.  All  of  the  pictures  illustrating 
Mr.  Burgess's  article  are  from  photographs  of  models  used  by  Eng- 
lish architects,  builders,  and  real-estate  firms.     To  quote  a  case: 

"Tliree  of  the  photographs  reproduced  .  .  .  suggest  the 
advantages  of  models  in  factory  planning.  By  •  building  the 
model*  in  sections  and  providing  movable  partitions  and  floors, 
the  plant  can  be  shown  as  a  whole,  or  it  can  be  opened  up  like 
a  child's  toy-hou.se  and  the  interior  arrangement  of  each  floor 
made  perfectly  clear  to  the  men  who  must  use  the  spa<*e  and 
who  should  know  beforehand  whether  the  building  or  rooms  ^^"ill 
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meet  the  practical  demands  of  the  business.  In  this  particular 
case  a  conference  of  the  manager  and  department  heads  over  the 
model  pictured  here  brought  out  several  departures  from  the 
arrangement  which  would  be  most  economical  and  efficient. 

"To  have  made,  after  completion,  the  alterations  determined 
upon  at  this  conference  would  have  cost  several  thousand  dollars. 
In  addition,  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  unit  construction  of  the 
I)lant  contemplated  would  make  the  erection  of  one  addition 
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very  costly  because  of  the  extra  handling  of  material  required 
and  the  interruption  of  production.  Not  only  was  the  physical 
plan  of  the  company's  factory  changed,  but  also  the  construction 
program  was  altered  and  a  considerable  sa\ang  aceomphshed." 


^ 


WHAT  IS  A  QUACK? 


THIS  SUBJECT  has  upset  the  medical  profession  for 
years.  Physicians  seem  to  agree  that  we  may  bestow  the 
opprobrious  term  on  any  man  who  holds  no  medical 
degree,  but  thinks  his  limited  knowledge,  culled  from  "popular" 
books,  suffices  to  constitute  him  a  savior  of  mankind.  But  how 
about  the  man  who  has  a  medical  degree  from  a  "regular" 
school,  has  friends  and  social  position,  but  has  also  a  hobby 
that  clashes  with  accepted  opinion?  Apparently  one  must  be 
very  careful  in  such  a  case.  The  editor  of  The  Interstate  Medical 
Journal  (St.  Louis,  August)  tells  of  a  recent  case  in  England 
where  Dr.  Robert  Bell  brought  suit  against  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashford 
and  The  British  Medical  Journal  for  calling  him  a  quack  because 
he  had  .'Js  own  theory  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cancer. 
We  read: 

"The  jury  found  a  verdict  with  £2,000  damages  for  Dr.  Bell, 
since  they  did  not  think  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  'exploiting 
the  timid  and  the  credulous  for  his  own  advantage,'  to  use  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice's  own  words. 

"Now,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  English  jury's 
verdict,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  still  in  Egyptian  darkness 
as  to  when,  where,  or  how  the  term  quack  should  be  applied. 
Should  it  be  limited  to  all  men  who  have  no  medical  degree, 
or  should  more  laxity  be  practised  (of  course,  with  caution)  in 
case  we  wish  to  show  our  mean  opinion  of  one  in  the  medical 
profession  who  does  not  come  up  to  our  ideals?  Or  is  it  so 
uncertain  a  word,  as  regards  its  meaning,  that  a  general  taboo 
would  bo  more  effective?  .  .  .  Two  among  us  may  agree, 
but  (;ould  hundreds,  not  to  mention  thousands,  have  the  same 
definition?  And,  this  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
discard  the  word  at  once  until  such  time  when  some  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at? 

"In  a  book  which  has  recently  come  to  our  desk — 'The  Care 
of  the  Skin  in  Health,'  by  W.  Allan  Jamieson,  no  mean  authority, 
by  the  way,  we  read:  'Tliere  is  p(>rhaps  no  opinion  in  connection 
with  sanitation  more  profoundly  graven  in  the  British  mind 
than  the  noc(!ssary  association  of  soap  with  a  bath.  To  suggest 
that  for  cl(»ansing  purposes  soap  can  be  dispensed  with  is  rank 
heresy.  Yet  in  a  multitude  of  instances  the  habitual  use  of 
soap  for  the  ablution  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
Jt  may  bo    conceded  that  during  the  day  the  hands   can  not 


be  kept  presentable  without  soap,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
occupations  which  render  the  skin  of  other  parts  so  dirty  that 
these  require  its  assistance  for  their  purification.  But  at  present 
we  are  speaking  of  the  mornin'g  bath,  not  of  the  measures 
requisite  to  impart  cleanliness  to  a  skin  soiled  by  employment.' 

"Who  would  call  Dr.  Jamieson  a  quack  for  advancing  a  theory 
in  connection  with  cleanliness  that  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
what  has  been  ingrained  in  us,  not  only  by  our  mothers    and 

nurses,  but  even  by  oixr 
family  physicians?  And  yet 
he  is  A\Tapt  up  in  a  theory 
of  his  own,  he  is  purblind  to 
other  theories,  he  makes  of 
his  hobby  a  fetish;  and 
while  he  may  not  'exploit 
the  timid  and  the  credulous 
for  his  own  advantage,'  he 
is  just  as  guilty  of  throwing 
his  javelin  into  accepted 
opinion  as  was  Dr.  Bell 
when  he  inveighed  against 
operations  for  cancer.  Of 
course,  cancer  is  the  scourge 
of  the  century,  and  if  not 
treated  as  it  should  be  re- 
sults in  death;  and  the 
bath,  with  or  without  soap, 
is  a  very  simple  matter  by 
comparison,  and  can  really 
be  taken  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  medical  man.  But,  all  the  same,  a  theory  is  a  theory, 
and  who  can  tell  how  many  people,  who  hear  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  advocacy  of  'no  soap'  and  follow  his  instructions  to  the 
letter,  may  not  have  certain  skin  diseases  that  wiU  be  unpleas- 
ant guests  for  their  hosts? 

"If  we  mistake  not  it  was  Samuel  Johnson  who  said:  'Every 
man  has  a  right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other 
man  has  a  right  to  knock  him  down  for  it ' ;  and,  accepting  this 
as  an  indisputable  fact,  neither  Dr.  Bell  nor  Dr.  Jamieson  should 
be  surprized  by  what  is  thought  of  them.  Now,  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  in  favor  of  using  the  term  which  is  the  habit 
nowadays  when  describing  medical  men  who  have  a  hobby, 
but  a  declaration,  on  our  part,  that  personal  liberty  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  human  happiness,  and  that  to  be  this  factor 
both  critic  and  criticized  must  have  a  right  to  it  in  equal 
proportions." 


WHY  TUNGSTEN  LAMPS  FAIL 

EVERY  ONE  by  this  time  recognizes  the  superiority  of 
the  tungsten  lamp  as  a  light-giver,  and  every  one  also 
knows  its  failings,  chief  among  which  is  its  great  fragility. 
The  original  type  used  a  filament  made  of  the  pulverized  metal 
formed  into  a  paste  and  "squirted"  through  a  hole.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  was  highly  fragile,  but  when  it  was  announced 
that  a  way  of  wire-drawing  the  metal  had  been  perfected,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  tungsten  filament  would  hereafter  be  at  least 
no  more  breakable  than  the  common  carbons.  But  this  was 
not  the  ease.  Tungsten  wire  is  fairly  strong  at  first,  but  it  does 
not  stay  so.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review 
and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  August  3): 

"The  advent  of  the  filament  of  drawn  wire  greatly  improved 
the  initial  condition  of  the  tungsten  lamp,  since  this  form  of 
tungsten  was  ductile  in  its  nature  and  possest  of  much  higher 
strength,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  the  crystalline 
texture  of  the  old-style  filaments.  If  this  initial  condition  of  the 
metal  could  be  indefinitely  maintained,  it  is  probable  that  the 
filament  ^vould  never  become  fragile,  since  fragility  has  been 
shown  to  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  crystallization  has 
taken  place  in  the  material.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
drawn-wire  filament  does  not  indefinitely  retain  the  properties 
which  it  possesses  immediately  after  passing  through  the  die. 
With  continued  use  the  metal  reverts  into  a  crystalline  condition, 
and  might  eventually  acquire  the  same  fragility  which  is  inherent 
in  the  extruded  filament. 

."This  change  in  the  structure  of  the  metal  is  probably  hastened 
by  its  continued  maintenance  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  high  temperature  makes  molecular  changes  in  any 
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substance  proceed  with  ^eater  facility,  and  if  thorc  is  an  inherent 
tendency  in  the  metal  toward  crystallization  the  change  will 
take  plax;e  more  rapidly  when  it  is  maintained  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture than  it  would  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  rate  at  which 
crystallization  takes  place  depends  not  only  upon  temperature, 
but  also  upon  other  conditions,  such  as  vibration  and  the  presence 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  agents  which  appear  to  have 
a  cat-alytic  action.  Thus,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  the 
filament  will  become  crystallized  much  more  rapidly  than  in  a 
high  vacuum  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid." 


FINGER-PRINT  IDENTIFICATION  IN  BANKS 

THE  USE  of  finger-prints  for  identification  has  been 
known  to  scientific  men  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
readers  of  fiction  since  the  app<'arance  of  Mark  Twain's 
'■Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  and  to  criminologists  since  it  was  made, 
not  long  ago,  a  successful  adjunct  to  the  Bertillon  system  of 
measurements.  Xow  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  daily  life  a 
little  more  by  its  adoption  in  banks.  A  dozen  or  more  of  these 
institutions  in  and  around  New  York  City  have  adopted  the 
finger-print  system  within  the  last  few  months,  and  Arthur  A. 
Ekirch,  Avho  WTites  about  it  in  Sysletn  (Chicago  and  New  York, 
August),  predicts  that  its  use  will  spread  rapidly.  Checks,  of 
course,  ■will  not  be  commonly  signed  with  the  fingers,  but  each 
depositor's  identification  card  will  bear  a  finger-print,  and  when 
there  is  doubt  about  a  man's  identity  his  finger-print  will  be 
secured  and  compared  with  that  of  the  person  who  he  pretends 
to  be.  There  will  be  no  chance  of  error,  for,  humanly  speaking, 
no  two  prints  are  alike.     Says  Mr.  Ekirch: 

"The  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  (the  system]  is  oper- 
ated and  the  safeguards  which  it  provides  in  the  handling  of 
savings  accounts  has  established  it  as  a  practical  and  efficient 
aid  to  the  paying  teller.  In  the  case  of  withdrawals  made  by 
illiterate  or  ill-educated  depositors,  it  substitutes  for  an  awkward 
method  which  is  open  to  possible  fraud  an  absolutely  safe  method 
of  identification  and  payment. 

"In  adopting  the  Bertillon  system  (or  the  ancient  Chinese 
usage,  if  you  choose  to  carry  the  credit  back  to  the  discoverers) 


to  every-day  l)anking  a  considerable  depart  un'  has  !)"(  n  made. 
Instead  of  depending  on  a  rolling  impjression  of  onf  or  liotli 
thumbs,  an  impression  is  made  of  the  tips  of  three  mi«ldlo 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  additional  safety  is  obxious. 
Even  tho  two  men  or  women  with  the  same  markings  would 
not  be  found  in  a  banker's  lifetime,  it  might  be  possible  for  a 
busy  teller  to  mistake  one  finger-tip  i)attern  for  another.  Hut 
Avhere  he  has  three  finger-tips  to  match  uj),  each  with  its  dis- 
tinctive pattern  and  each  finger  set  at  an  indi\-idual  angle  and 
having  an  indixidual  lenglli  and  widtli.  the  chance  that  a 
depositor  might  l)c  impersonated  by  a  dislioiicst  person  disapi)ears 
altogether. 

"To  atTord  complete  protection  against  sucli  a  'forgery'  the 
teller  would  need  only  to  consult  a  canl  file  of  finger  imjiressions 
instead  of  the  u.sual  signature  file.  Men  familiar  with  l)oth  th(! 
Bertillon  and  th<'  usual  system  of  banking  "signatures'  declan; 
that  every  finger-print  is  more  individual  and  much  more  easily 
verified  than  the  average  signature." 

The  method  used  by  banks  for  imprinting  such  "signs  manual " 
is  as  follows:  The  index,  middle,  and  third  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  are  inked  by  placing  them  upon  a  glass  plate  so  that  the 
first  joint  of  the  fingers  and  alwut  a  third  of  the  middle  joint 
rest  flat  on  the  surface.  The  glass  plate  contains  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  printer's  ink  to  which  is  added  a  drjing  solution.  The 
fingers  arc  j)rest  lightly  on  the  glass,  quickly  withdrawn,  and 
prest  gently  on  the  card  used  for  this  purpose.  The  entire 
process  takes  about  as  much  time  as  writing  an  autograph.  To 
quote  further: 

"How  expeditious  is  the  method  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  an  impre.ssion  can  be  taken  upon  the  signature  card  and 
the  ink-stains  removed  from  the  fingers  in  less  than  thirty  sec- 
onds. The  illustration  .  .  .  shows  a  depositor  of  a  New  York 
bank  in  the  act  of  transferring  the  impres.sions  of  his  fingers  to 
the  signature  card.  This  record  card,  which  contains  the  usual 
information  concerning  the  depositor  in  addition  to  his  finger- 
prints, is  filed  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  individual,  and 
is  thu  ;  as  easily  kept  for  reference  as  the  ordinary  bank  signature 
card. 

"To  the  layman  the  reading  of  finger-prints  may  appear 
difficult  until  he  has  mastered  the  knowledge  of  how  to  read 
the  wonderful   variations  and   combinations  of  loops,   whorls. 


llUi^lriitK'i):)  by  courtesy  ^^£     '  >v»liiii  ''  CC'ilicag 
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Till!  depositor  registers  his  signature  in  tiie  usual  manner  and  gives  information  about  himself  that  is  recorded  in  card  form  and  kept 
in  the  files  within  easy  access  of  the  teller.  But  the  card  also  contains  the  imprint  of  the  depositor's  three  fingers.  This  is  consulted  before 
money  is  paid  to  individuals  not  personally  known. 
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and  triangles  possible  to  the  line  formations  of  the  skin.  Even 
when  to  the  naked  eye  finger-i)rint  impressions  appear  alike, 
they  appear  radieally  different  when  placed  under  a  strong 
magnifying  glass. 

"Aeeording  to  the  officials  of  some  of  the  hanks  where  this 
system  is  in  vogue,  the  finger-print  system  for  hank  use  has 
undoubtedly  come  to  stay.  The  depositors  have  taken  kindly 
to  its  use  and  feel  that  the  bank  is  taking  a  real  interest  in  their 
welfare   by   surrounding   their  accounts  with  such  safeguards." 


WHY   MACHINES  ARE  NOISY 

^PPAHEXTLY  we  are  more  sensitive  to  noise  than  were 
/-\  our  ancestors.  We  I've,  too,  in  a  noisier  world.  Our 
"^  -^  forebears  had  the  noises  of  battle,  the  clang  of  sjjcar 
on  shield,  the  shouts  of  the  chase,  and  all  that;  but  they  had  no 
steam-whistles,  no  boiler-factories,  and  no  automobile  horns. 
A  thou.sand-and-one  of  the  fiendish  sounds  that  torture  our 
too-sensitive  modern  cars  were  ab.sent  from  their  lives.  It  is 
modern  industry  with  its  accompanying  features  of  commerce 
and  transportation  that  have  made  our  century  an  age  of  loud 
and  excruciating  .sounds.  Many  of  these,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  find  out,  are  unnecessary  and  can  be  abated,  like  any  other 
nuisances.  Says  a  writer  in  7' he  American  Machinist  (New 
York.  July  25): 

"The  greater  part  of  the  noise  in  this  world  is  due  to  industry. 
Machines  are  great  noise-makers.  Yet  this  attribute  of  a 
machine  is  one  that  the  designer  and  engineer  .seldom  consider. 
With  the  exception  of  the  steam-engine  and  automobile  indu.s- 
tries,  there  is  no  line  of  machinery  building  or  operation  where 
any  one  seems  to  care  whether  he  is  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  noise-making  or  not. 

"  But  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  in  sight  of  a  change.  Senti- 
ment is  crystallizing  against  unneces.sary  noise.  It  is  beginning 
to  l)e  believed  that  a  man  can  not  work  as  w(>li  with  noise  dinning 
into  his  ear  as  he  can  in  reasonably  quiet  surroundings.  This 
is  the  more  readily  believed  when  we  recall  that  the  shop, 
office,  and  drawing-room — places  where  brains  are  supposed  to 
be  active — are  usually  secluded  and  kept  quiet.  The;  bookkeeper 
and  draftsman  must  not  hear  noi.se  of  the  sliop,  such  is  the 
general  attitude. 

"One  shop  manager  refused  to  use  i)neumatic  hammers  in  his 
sho|)  because  of  his  belief  that  they  result  in  a  lo.ss  of  efficiency 
through  the  distraction  of  workmen.  But  .still  further,  the  way 
Jias  l>eeu  shown  toward  designing  noiseless  machinery  by  the 
automobile.  Who  knows  but  what  this  may  be  one  of  its 
greatest  blessings?  The  public  demand  for  quiet-running  cars 
has  nuuh'  the  automobile  engineers  attack  the  noise  i)roblem, 
and  the  comparatively  noiseless  car  of  to-day  is  the  result. 
Here  is  a  great  deihonstration;  a  machine  notoriously  noisy 
in  its  early  designs  is  now  n>asonably  unobjectionable  in  this 
respect. 

"Designitxg  machines  for  .safet\-  is  now  a  well-recognized 
princii)Ic  in  our  drawing-rooms.  Designing  tuacliines  for  iioi.sc- 
iess  ()|)t'ralion  should  be  another  aim  and  one  (juite  as  worthy. 
The  underlying  principle  to  follow  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Noise  ('onu's  from  vibration.  To  eliminate  noi.se,  eliminate 
vibration.  Bui  in  simple  justice  we  must  ad<l  that  it  is  not 
always  as  ea.sy  to  discover  the  cause  of  \il)rati()n  as  to  note  its 
existence. 

"Perhaps  the  worst  sinner,  the  most  noisy  nurn))er  of  all 
machine  i)arts,  is  the  gear.  The  .sounds  it  makes  are  variously 
described  as  a  ruml)le,  roar,  s(jueal,  scream,  shriek,  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  objectionable  .sounds.  To  produce  quiel- 
ruiuiing  glaring  has  been  one  of  the  great  |)rol)lems  confronting 
the  automobile  engineer  in  his  elTorts  to  attain  noi.sele.s.siu-.ss. 

"The  noi.se  from  gears  is  caused  by  a  tooth  striking  its  mate 
as  it  comes  into  contact.  The  struck  tooth  \ibrates.  The  cause 
of  the  striking  may  be  any  one  of  several  cau.ses.  The  most 
common  is  inaccurately  formed  teeth.  In  general  there  is  more 
noise  from  inaccurate  teeth  than  from  (eelli  loo  tightly  meshed. 
In  the  latter  case  the  gears  may  roar,  but   they  do  not  shriek. 

"Under  the  .same  conditions  we  may  expect  a  web  gear  to 
be  less  noisy  than  a  spoked  one.  In  general,  large  l<>eth  run 
quieter  than  small  teeth  for  the  .same  degree  of  accuracy  in 
cutting.  Wear  may  reduce  noise  somewhat  by  rubbing  off  the 
roMgV  spots  on  the  working  curves,  but   wear  doivs  not  correct 


inaccuracies.     This  but  shows  that  minimizing  industrial  noise 
is  an  engineering  problem." 

In  an  article  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York,  August)  on 
this  same  topic  of  noi.sy  machinery,  another  wTiter  tells  us  that 
noisy  things  are  worse  than  merely  annoying — they  are 
inefficient.     He  says: 

"One  of  the  surest  indications  of  perfection  of  action  in  any 
piece  of  machinery  appears  in  noi.selessness  of  operation.  We 
know  that  the  thumping  and  pounding  steam-engine  is  less 
efficient  than  one  which  is  running  smoothly  and  silently,  and 
it  is  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  that  the  noisy  machine  is 
wasting  all  the  power  required  to  create  the  disturbing  sound- 
waves. In  the  great  hydraulic  power-plant  the  real  efficient 
work  is  not  performed  by  the  noisj-  torrent  which  is  splashing 
over  the  spillway;  it  is  stored  in  the  great  silent  ma.ss  held  back 
behind  the  dam,  while  the  useful  power  is  effectively  generated 
by  the  quiet  column  of  water  descending  through  the  penstock 
and  imparting  its  energy  to  the  turbine  with  the  least  practical 
waste  in  noise-making. 

"The  same  considerations  obtain  in  other  departments  of 
work,  and  the  experienced  engineer  knows  very  well  that  any 
instalment  of  machinery  which  is  creating  a  great  hubbub  and 
making  more  noise  than  the  results  warrant  is  operating  at  a 
lower  efficiency  than  would  be  the  case  if  less  noise  were  pro- 
duced and  more  of  the  energy  were  devoted  to  useful  effect. 

"An  excellent  example  appears  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive 
starting  a  heavy  train  upon  slippery  rails.  When  the  engine 
is  first  started  there  is  a  great  noise  of  puffing  e.xhaust  steam, 
the  driving  wheels  slipping  upon  the  frosty  tracks,  and  little 
or  no  effort  being  expended  in  moving  the  train.  As  soon  as  the 
wheels  begin  to  bite  upon  the  sanded  track  and  the  train  begins 
to  move  the  barking  noise  subsides,  and  the  effort  of  the  steam 
in  the  cylinders,  being  expended  upon  useful  work,  ceases  to 
be  wasted  in  producing  useless  noise,  and  acts  quietly  to  develop 
efficient  transport,  the  noise  disappearing  as  soon  as  the  useful 
work  Ix'gins.  A  similar  instance  appears  in  the  starting  of  an 
automobile,  which  ceases  making  a  noise  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  perform  its  forward  movement,  and  numerous  other  examples 
might  be  mentioned." 


WHAT   IS  WOOL? 

IF  A  COW  has  wool  instead  of  hair,  is  it  hair  or  wool? 
This  sounds  like  the  query,  "If  a  eat  had  kittens  in  the 
oven,  would  they  be  kittens  or  biscuits?"  In  other  words, 
are  we  to  judge  by  the  source  or  the  characteri<;tics  in  deciding 
whether  wool  is  wool  or  something  else?  Questions  of  this  kind 
sometimes  involve  large  sums  of  monej-  in  this  age  of  exact 
definition.  The  meanings  of  commonh'  used  words,  with  which 
mankind  has  been  reasonably  familiar  for  centuries,  are  being 
questioned,  adjusted,  and  revamped  to  suit  new  conditions. 
Most  of  thes.  words  have  been  used  loosely,  but  the  require- 
ments of  comm(>rcial  law,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
I)assage  of  all  sorts  of  new  statutes  in  regulation  of  trade,  ha\e 
necessitated  the  formulation  of  more  exact  meanings.  The  latest 
of  the.se  queries  is  that  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lord,  an  English  microscopic  analyst,  i)roceeds  to  discuss  in 
K noirleihjv  (London,  June),  premising  that  the  possibility  of  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  will  doubtless  "cause  some  mild  surprize," 
or  will  even  "hv  to  many  unthinkable."  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say  in  part : 

"Ther(>  can  be  no  doubt  that  wool,  besides  being  one  of  the 
best -known  and  most  widely  used  fibers,  was  al.so  one  of  the 
very  first  to  be  used  by  man  to  protect  himself  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  following,  indeed,  \'ery  closely  ui)on  his 
first  tentative,  but  un.sati.sfactory,  essay  in  this  direction.  One's 
first  thought  is.  very  naturally,  that  ivool  is  the  hair  of  the  sheep. 
This  is,  however,  far  from  being  th«>  last  word  on  the  subject ;  for 
if  we  make  the  necessary  inquiries  we  shall  discover  that  com- 
nuTcially,  at  all  events,  the  term  irool  is  not  solely  confined  t(> 
the  product  of  the  sheej).  Hairs  from  several  aninuils  are 
descril)ed  as  being  irool,  no  doubt  from  their  having  character- 
istics similar  to  those  from  the  sheep.  I  need  here  only  mention 
that    the  hairs  of  several  sjjccies  of  goat,  such  as  the  Alpaca, 
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Angora,  and  Kashmir,  are  invariably  designated  wool;  as  are 
also  the  hairs  of  the  llama  and  camel.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  many  animals  would  furnish  liairs  whicli 
most  microscopists  would  characterize  as  wool.  Failing  some 
authoritative  decision  on  the  point,  it  would  appear  that  we  can 
<;nly  fall  back  on  the  physical  and  microscopical  characteristics  of 
the  fiber.  In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
the  hairs  of  the  sheep  differ  within  fairly  wide  limits  according 
to  climatic  and  other  conditions,  the  principal  of  which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  the  breed  of  the  sheej).  hi  what  is  recognized  as 
the  best  wool  from  the  sheep,  a  careful  examination  will  show 
that  the  hairs  have  a  soft,  slender,  wavy  appearance,  and  micro- 
scopically the  medullary,  or  central,  cells  are  either  absent  or  at 
least  not  strongly  marked,  while  the  cortical  cells  are  well  devel- 
oped as  sheathing  scales,  overlapping  each  other  so  as  to  give 
a  finely  serrated  appearance  to  the  margin  of  the  filament  and 
an  appearance  of  fine,  sinuous  lines  crossing  the  fiber.  Any 
hairs  having  these  characteristics  would  unhesitatingly  be  pro- 
nounced wool  by  most  microscopists,  and  frora  a  histological 
standpoint  they  would  be  fully  justified.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monplaces of  knowledge  that  the  hairs  of  most,  and  j)robably  all, 
animals  differ  very  materially,  according  to  the  i)art  of  the  body 
from  which  they  are  taken;  those  from  the  back,  for  instance, 
being  usually  coarser,  while  those  from  the  under  parts  are 
invariably-  finer  and  softer,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
many  of  the  latter  have  a  strongly  marked,  wool-like  structure." 

This  question  is  not  merely  of  academic  interest,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  story  told  by  Mr.  Lord.  Some  time  ago, 
an  English  manufacturer  of  felt  submitted  a  sample  for  micro- 
scopical examination.  He  had  contracted  to  supply  to  a  Ger- 
man merchant  a  felt  free  from  wool,  as  the  tariff  on  all  goods  con- 
taining wool  was  prohibitive.  On  arrival  at  the  German  port, 
it  was  examined  by  the  revenue  authorities  and  refused  admit- 
tance except  on  the  higher  scale,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
■wool. 

"On  examination,  it  was  composed,  according  to  my  view,  of 
cow's  hair  and  jute,  with  a  small  percentage  of  flax  and  ivool. 
A  report  was  given  to  this  effect,  which,  of  course,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  one  was  desired  certifying  to  the  total  absence  of  wool. 
Shortly  afterward  another  sample  was  submitted,  the  materials 
of  which  had  been  mixt  under  the  close  personal  supervision  of 
ih(^  head  of  the  firm,  who  gave  me  his  word  of  honor  that  abso- 
lutely no  wool  had  been  used  in  the  making  of  that  particular 
sample  of  felt.  Again  wool  was  found,  roughly  to  the  extent  of 
about  4  or  5  per  cent.  This  was  inexplicable,  and  I  was  assured 
that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  somewhere,  and  a  delicate 
hint  was  given  that  it  could  hardlj'  have  occurred  at  their  works. 
Separate  samples  of  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  were 
then  asked  for,  and  in  the  cow's  hair  was  found  what  was  un- 
hesitatingly pronounced  to  be  wool,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
was  probably  the  source  of  contamination  and  the  explanation  of 
the  apparent  discrepancy.  I  was  assured,  however,  that  no  ad- 
mixture of  wool  had  taken  place  at  their  works,  and  that  the  con- 
siderably higher  price  of  wool  (at  least  four  tinxes  the  price  of  cow- 
hair)  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  honesty  of  the  merchant 
from  whom  the  cowhair  had  been  purchased.  .  .  .  On  thinking 
the  matter  over,  I  determined  to  procure  hairs  from  different  parts 
of  the  cow  direct,  with  the  satisfactory  result  that  from  ^■arious 
parts,  but  especially  from  the  flank,  I  was  both  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hairs 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  sheep's  wool.  To  fortify  my  own 
dictum.  I  sent  off  specimens  of  this  wool-like  cow's  hair  to  several 
friends  who  are  experienced  microscopists,  one  of  whom  under- 
takes chemical  and  microscopical  analyses  for  commercial  men, 
and  in  every  case  it  was  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to  be  wool. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  fact  has  been  previously  noted,  and  as 
the  matter  appears  now  to  have  some  commercial  as  well  as 
scientific  interest,  this  rcord  may  be  considered  as  not  without 
some  value.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  the  German 
revenue  authorities,  on  the  result  of  this  modest  piece  of  research 
being  submitted  to  them,  liave  intimated  that  similar  qualities  of 
felt  will  now  be  admitted  free,  if  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  addition  of  sheep's  wool.  .  .  . 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  our  German  friends  are  now  will- 
ing to  consider  that  wool-like  hairs,  if  not  from  the  sheep,  are 
not  wool,  but  they  may  readily  be  excused,  I  think,  if  the  practise 
gets  commoner,  or  if  our  manufacturers  should  utilize  othtr 
animal  hairs  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  if,  for  revenue 
purposes  at  all  events,  they  should  revise  their  definition  and 
insist  that  all  wool-like  hairs,  from  whatever  source,  are  wool." 


HOW    PROTECTIVE    MIMICRY    WORKS 

EVERY  ONE  NOWADAYS  is  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
protective  coloration — how  a  green  caterpillar  is  green 
because  he  lives  on  green  leaves  and  is  thus  better  pro- 
tected from  his  enemies.  The  exact  mechanism,  however,  by 
which  the  skins  of  certain  insects,  birds,  beasts,  and  fish  come  to 
resemble  their  surroundings,  has  never  been  discovered.  Recent 
investigations  and  the  theories  to  which  they  have  given  rise 
throw  some  light  on  it.  Certain  fish  are  found  to  change  the 
spots  on  their  skin  to  match  spots  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
where  they^are  kept.  If  their  eyes  are  blinded  or  their  optic 
nerves  are  paralyzed,  this  imitation  ceases.  The  eye,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  machinery,  and  it  may- 
therefore  be  that  the  green  caterpillar  is  green  because  he  con- 
tinually gazes  on  green  things.  Says  a  WTiter  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  July  13): 

"Sumner  [an  American  naturalist]  has  shown  that  not  only 
does  the  skin  of  the  fish  reproduce  faithfully  the  general  color 
of  the  bottom,  but  that  it  is  able  even  to  imitate  quite  complica- 
ted designs.  When  we  draw  on  the  bottom  of  an  aquarium  in 
which  are  turbots  round  or  square  figures  or  stripes,  alternateh- 
black  or  white,  we  see  the  same  designs  reproduced  on  the 
fishes'  skins.  These  designs,  of  course,  owing  to  anatomical 
reasons,  «an  not  be  of  absolute  geometric  form. 

"Ponehet  discovered  that  the  'adaptation'  to  the  bottom 
absolutely  disappears  when  we  destroy  the  fishes'  sight,  or  when 
we  prevent  the  formation  of  retinal  images  by  disturbing  the 
refractixe  media  of  the  eye.  Loeb  concludes,  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion, that  the  agreement  between  the  design  and  coloration  of  the 
skin  and  those  of  the  bottom  is  brought  about  tlu-ough  the 
retinal  image;  that,  in  other  words,  the  phenomenon  hitherto 
designated  as  ' homocleromy '  and  adaptation  is  nothing  elte 
but  a  transportation  of  the  retinal  image  to  the  skin 

"Several  authors  .  .  .  assert  that  the  retinal  image  is  prc^- 
jected  upon  the  brain,  and  it  appears  well  established  that  in 
vision  an  image  is  formed  not  only  on  the  retina  but  also  on  the 
substance  of  the  brain;  altho  there  are  still  differences  be- 
tween authors  as  to  the  preci.se  region  where  the  'visual  .sphere' 
is  found.  Now  the  facts  of  'adaptation'  in  fishes  are  able,  ac- 
•  cording  to  Loeb,  to  clear  up  the  mechanism  of  vision.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  image  on  the  bottom  can  not  be  reproduc<'d 
by  the  skin  except  through  the  intermediary  of  the  retina.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  destruction  of  the  optic  fibers 
or  ganglia  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  extirpation  of  the 
eyes.  Finally,  it  has  been  estabhshed  that  cutting  the  .sympa- 
thetic nerves  that  lead  to  the  pigmentary  cells  of  the  skin  al.so 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  skin-images.  The  road  by  which 
the  retinal  image  is  tran.sferred  to  the  skin  is  thus  traced.  And 
since,  sa3\s  Loeb,  we  may  show  the  existence  of  the  image  of 
the  object  on  the  fishes'  n>tina;  as  we  may  also  demonstrate 
that  the  image  on  the  skin  is  the  reproduction  of  that  on  the 
retina  and  not  of  the  object  itself;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transfer  of  the  retinal  image  to  the  skin  is  made  by  the  optic 
nerves,  it  is  evident  that  the  image  projected  on  the  skin  passes 
through  the  central  ganglia  of  the  optic  nerves. 

"An  image  is  formed  of  a  multitude  of  j.-oints  of  different 
luminous  intensities,  whose  relations  are  determinate  and  char- 
acteristic for  a  griven  object.  In  the  case  of  a  fish  placed,  for 
example,  on  a  given  surface,  there  is  produced  on  the  retina  a 
particular  disposition  of  luminous  points  and  on  the  skin  a 
similar  arrangement.  Loeb  asserts  that  each  point  of  the 
retina  is  an  irritative  point  that  gives  rise,  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  an  optic  fiber,  to  a  corresponding  point  in  the  primary 
optic  ganglia.  Each  point  of  these  latter  serves  in  turn  as  an 
irritative  point  which  influences  in  determinate  fashion,  through 
a  special  nerve-fiber,  a  pigmentary  cell  or  a  group  of  such  cells, 
on  the  skin.  It  is  difficult  to  a.ssert,  having  in  view  the  structure 
of  the  retina,  that  during  the  transfer  of  the  retinal  image  to  tho 
skin  the  arrangement  of  the  luminous  points  corresponding  to  a 
given  object  vanishes  in  the  optic  nerves  and  ganglia.  There 
must  therefore  be  in  the  primary  optic  ganglia  a  particular 
distribution  of  'irritative  intensities,'  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  luminous  points  on  the  retina  and  capable  of  being  itself 
considered  as  an  image.  These  deductions,  which  are  extremely 
suggestive,  lead  Loeb  to  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  vision 
is  a  sort  of  telephotography,  as  well  in  color  as  in  form," — 
Translation  made  for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 
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FOREIGN   ART   IN   PITTSBURG 


THE  INTEREST  that  foreign  artists  take  in  an  American 
verdict  is  •seen  very  emphatically  in  this  year's  Pittsburg 
exhibition.  It  may  perhaps  be  called  a  foreign  exhibit, 
judging  from  the  account  given  in  that  excellent  little  record  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  called  Arl  and  Progrena  (Wash- 
ington). A  Scottish  painter,  John  Lavery,  figured  this  year  as 
the  special  exhibitor,  and  thirty-five  of  his  canvases  were  shown 
in  a  gallery  devoted  wholly  to  him.  The  French  Government 
even  was  a  contributor  to  this  exhibition  as  the  owner  of  two  of 
the  Lavery  works.  He  was  shown  mainly  as  a  portrait  and 
figure  painter,  but  landscapes 
and  marines  were  also  included 
as  well  as  such  records  of  his  life 
in  Southern  climes,  as  "The 
(larden  of  the  Sultan"  and  "A 
Southern  Sea."  The  "versatility 
as  well  as  the  soundness  of  Lav- 
ery's  art"  were  thus  illustrated, 
observes  Miss  Leila  MechUn, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  who 
continues: 

"It  was  the  latter  quality, 
however,  which  made  the  more 
profound  impression.  Whatever 
lie  did  was  found  to  have  been 
done  well,  to  be  not  merely  clever, 
but  studied.  Apparently  he 
has  many  moods  and  more  than 
one  style,  but  they  are  all  based, 
it  would  seem,  on  firm  convic- 
tions. At  times  his  work  barely 
escapes  the  stigma  of  prettiness, 
but  even  so  it  is  redeemed  by  its 
sincerity.  The  majority  of  his 
portraits,  such  as 'Waiting,'  .  .  . 
have  piquancy  and  picturesque- 
ness,  which  are  not  unwelcome 
qualities,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  the  sterner  actualities 
of  art.  This  collection  alone 
Avould  have  repaid  a  long  journey 
to  Pittsburg." 

The  Lavery  collection,  she  con- 
tinues, w^as  merely  an  introduc- 
tion to  "the  great  display  which 
in  the  works  of  contemporary 
foreign  painters  was  far  richer 
and  better  this  year  than  usual." 
Continuing: 

"At  one  end  of  the  first  large 
gallery  hung  the  small  painting 
by  Charles  Sims,  entitled  'Pas- 
torella,'  to  which  the  highest 
honor  was  awarded,  and  at  the 
opposite  end  hung  Laura  Knight's 
iinpres»iive  figure  painting  'The 
(Jreen  Feather.'  Unfortunately, 
no  reproduction  in  black  and 
white  can  give  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  the  force  and 
attractiveness  of  this  painting, 
which  was  without  question  one; 
of  the  so-called  'star'  pic- 
tures of  this  year's  international  show.  It  was  a  stunning 
piece  of  work,  superb  in  color  and  admirably  executed.  In 
this  same  gallery  were  to  be  found  l^i  Touche's  'Visit  of 
the  Princess  lioyal' — a  dream  couched  in  terms  of  red  and 
gold — a    vision    delighting    the   soul  of   a  child    or   of   one    of 


WAITING. 

By  .John  Lavery. 

This  is  one  of  thirty-five  specimens  of  the  Scotch  artist's 
work  whieh  this  year  formed  (lie  si)eeial  feature  of  Pitt^sburg's 
annual  e.\hil)iti()n.  notabl(>  for  its  foreiKU  eontributions. 


mature  years.  Henri  Martin's  full-length  portrait  of  his  son,  a' 
fascinating  exploit  in  impressionism,  held  sway  upon  one  of  the. 
long  side  walls,  whereon  was  also  hung  a  large  notabie  canvas  by 
Harold  Speed — a  painting  of  two  young  women  1  efore  an  open 
white-curtained  window  on  a  summer  day.  Across  the  gallery 
were  noted  Sir  Alfred  feast's  characteristic  landscape,  'The 
Green  Pool,'  Frank  Craig's  profoundly'  serious  and  accomj)lished 
portrait  of  'The  Abbe  Pinchot,"  Richard  Jack's  g<-nre  'The 
Rehearsal,'  which  in  some  way  harked  back  to  Hogarth,  James 
Wilson  Morrice's  'Children  on  the  Seashore,'  which  was  not  a 
little  reminiscent  of  Whistler,  and  Henry  S.  Tuke'  'Leafy  June,' 
a  delightful  outdoor  figure  studj-  with    landscape  setting,  which 

most  happily  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Carnegie  Institfte  for  its 
permanent  collection." 

Miss  Mechlin's  survey  men- 
tions the  Swedish  painter  Anders 
Zorn,  the  Irishman,  William  Or- 
pen,  who  has  a  penchant  for  paint- 
ing his  own  reflection  in  a  mirror, 
this  3'ear  sending  a  variation  of 
the  one  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
an  earlier  year  awarded  a  prize; 
also  the  Frenchmen,  Aman  Jean 
and  Jacques  Blanche,  and  the 
Scotchman,  Sir  George  Reid.  The 
Italians,  Ulisse  Caputo  and  the 
eccentric  Mancini,  were  notable 
contributors.  The  latter's  pic- 
ture, that  we  reproduce.  Miss 
Mechlin  describes  as  "insistent 
with  personality  .  .  .  toneful, 
spirited,  and  charming  in  color." 
The  international  character  of 
the  exhibition  is  further  demon- 
strated : 

"Much  comment  Avas  created 
by  Emil  Osterman's  portrait  of 
two  men  in  evening  dress  seated 
upon  a  bench  against  a  blank  wall 
drinking  their  after-dinner  coffet\ 
not  because  of  peculiar  merit, 
but  amazing  realism — an  imita- 
tiAe  kind  of  realism  which  in- 
\ariably  mystifies  and  amuses. 
Less  cle\er,  but  far  more  en- 
during in  interest,  was  a  painting 
by  Ulisse  Caputo,  an  Italian 
artist  residing  in  Paris,  of  two 
women  seated  in  conversation, 
wliich  was  hung  in  the  same 
gallery. 

"In  the  same  room  wherein 
the  Mancini  was  hung  were  set 
forth  an  engaging  little  portrait 
of  a  child  with  a  doll  by  Nicholas 
Fechin,  a  Russian;  a  gvnrv  of 
unusual  (iiuility  by  James  Pryde, 
of  London,  and  a  portrait  of  stri- 
king character  by   Hans  Olde,  of 

Weimar 

"Miuiy  other  names  cry  out 
for  mention — Becker  and  Clar- 
enbacii,  Nouhuys,  Blommers, 
Ko\er,  Monet,  Sisley,  Pissaro, 
Maufra,  Stuck,  Strom,  Vallet,  Baertsoen,  and  others,  such,  in- 
deed, as  OUsen  and  Ziigel  and  Alfred  Hartley,  men  of  various 
nationaliticvs  but  one  common  speech — the  language  of  art  with 
its  dilTering  accents  but  its  single  motive — the  transcription  of 
beauty,  the  interpretation  of   life." 
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PHARISEES  OF  THE  NON-COPYRIGHT 

AGE 

WHETHER  it  is  always  well  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  de- 
])ends  upon  your  neighbors'  as  well  as  your  ovm 
disposition  not  to  make  a  noise.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  the  British  press  often  omit  a  chance  to  remind  this  country 
of  her  sins  of  literary  piracy  before  the  days  of  international 
copyright.  Indeed,  in  the  re- 
cent efforts  to  secure  a  lift'  en- 
dowment for  the  surviving 
grandchildren  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, it  was  freely  intimated  that 
in  view  of  the  unpaid  royalties 
on  the  millions  of  copies  per- 
haps of  Dickens's  novels  issued 
in  this  country,  we  ought  to  bear 
the  main  burden  of  rescue.  But 
on  the  whole  matter  of  reprint 
trade  l)efore  the  days  of  interna- 
tional agreement  it  appears  that 
"nobody  on  either  side  of  the 
water  can  look  back"  with 
"much  complacency."  So  ob- 
serves I^of.  Algernon  Tassin, 
who  even  adds  that  "contrary 
to  an  impression  somewhat  in- 
dustriously manufactured  by 
jjeople  who  ought  to  have  known 
otherwise,  what  honor  there  was 
lay  chiefly  with  the  American 
publishers."  Many  of  them,  it 
is  asserted,  "can  review  their 
individual  records  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  more  just 
than  the  business  competition 
of  their  own  country  allowed. 
than  the  law  of  either  country 
compelled,  and  than  the  state 
of  opinion  among  the  leading 
British  publishers  demanded." 
Through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  Professor  Tassin  points 
out  in  The  Bookman  (New  York, 
August),  Americans  still  "bow 

their  heads  to  the  accusation  of  George  Moore  in  1889  that 
America  had  not  yet  come  within  the  pale  of  the  morals  of  civi- 
lization."    It  seems  that — 

"Mr.  George  Moore,  provoked  by  a  perfectly  fair-minded  and 
well-informed  statement  of  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  had 
retorted  that  retaliation  was  the  only  course  open  to  the  English 
publishers,  and  that  if  one  of  them  paid  a  single  farthing  to  an 
American  publisher  for  what  he  could  get  for  nothing,  he  out- 
qui.xoted  Don  Qui.xote;  and  he  demanded  (in  the  pistoling  tone 
which  by  that  time  came  naturally  to  Englishmen  in  speaking 
of  the  reprint  business  of  that  buccaneering  age)  that  Mr.  Putnam 
provide  him  with  the  names  of  even  two  American  pubhshers  who 
had  not  pirated.  In  reply  Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  the  Apple- 
tons,  the  Scribners,  the  Houghtons,  the  Holts,  the  Roberts. 
Little  Brown,  his  own  firm,  and  many  others  had  dealt  with  their 
English  authors  in  precisely  the  same  way  they  had  dealt  with 
their  American  ones;  that  the  bulk  of  unauthorized  reprinting  in 
America  had  been  done  by  five  firms,  four  of  which  w  ere  Cana- 
dian; and  that — -as  far  as  retaliation  was  concerned — the  Eng- 
lish appropriation  of  American  books  dated  from  the  very  first 
book  published  in  America  which  was  likely  to  repay  stealing. 
These  statements  are  substantially  the  facts  of  the  matter. 

"That  these  facts  should  not  be  kno^^m  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  natural  enough.  Tho  any  American  reader  could  have 
Been  when  the  bookstalls  were  flooded  with  pirated  editions  of 
English  wTiters — both  the  price  and  the  lack  of  announcement  of 
authorization  telling  him  so  at  once — only  the  American  reader 


THE    GREEN    I'EATHER. 
Painted  by  Laura  Knight. 
It  is  "a  stunning  worli.  superb  in  color  and  admirably  executed. 


Avho  traveled  in  person  or  the  American  author  who  traveled  in 
spite  of  himself  was  in  a  position  to  know  of  the  piracies  com- 
mitted by  the  English  publishers.  But  these  facts  should  have 
been  well  enough  known  in  P^nglan.d,  and  chiefly  by  the  very  peo- 
ple whose  accusations  were  the  bitterest." 

English  journalistic  and  publishing  circles  made  their  accusa^ 
tions  without  having  applitxl  to  the  authors  wdiom  they  declared 
had   been  pillaged.     On  tlie   other    hand,    many  authors   mad<^ 

public  acknowledgment  of  tho 
fairness  w'ith  which  they  had 
been  treated.  "The  first  money 
Herbert  Spencer  ever  received 
from  a  publisher  was  sent  in 
1861  by  the  Appletons,  and 
every  year  afterward  he  re- 
ceived the  percentage  usually 
paid  to  native  authors."  Fur- 
tliermore,  "Scribners  paid  Max 
Miiller  and  Trench;  Ticknor 
&  Fields  paid  Tennyson,  De 
Q  u  i  n  c  e  y ,  Miss  Thackeray, 
Browning,  Hughes,  Reade, 
Kingsley,  Arnold,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  Maj'ne  Reid,  Dickens. 
.  .  .  Tennyson  counted  on  hi.; 
American  income  with  cer- 
tainty. In  The  AlhencBum  E. 
Lynn  Lynton  ^vrote  that  Har- 
pers sent  quite  unsolicited  pay- 
ments for  reprinting  two  noveh-, 
and  Harpers'  English  authors 
joined  in  a  round-robin  praising 
the  fair  and  courteous  treatment 
of  the  house." 

English  piracies,  we  are  told, 
began  as  early  as  1784,  when 
Morse's  "Geography"  proved 
to  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
English  publisher  who  appro- 
priated it.  "It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  long  line  of  school 
or  text-books  or  books  of  the 
popular  science  variety  which 
in  England  had  almost  no 
competition,  and  hence  be- 
came, in  a  special  way,  a  gold  mine  to  English  reprinters." 
In  1838  America  had  acquired  some  writers  of  importance, 
and  an  official  report  to  the  2oth  Congress  states  that  "up 
to  that  year  no  less  than  six  hundred  Americans  had  been  re- 
printed in  England."  In  1848  another  memorial  of  protest  was 
sent  to  Congress  headed  by  John  Jay  and  Bryant.  Dana's 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  had  circulated  in  England  in 
tliree  or  four  rival  editions,  one  of  which  reached  a  sale  of  fifteen 
thousand  copies.  "The  royalties  which  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
woxdd  have  reaped  from  its  innumerable  reprints  can  not  even 
be  estimated."     Here  are  more  gleanings  from  the  record: 

"'There  is  an  American  lady  living  in  Hartford,'  wrote  James 
Parton  in  the  Allanlic  in  1867,  'whom  the  American  Government 
has  permitted  to  be  robbed  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  same  way,  and  even  more  culpably,  it  has  allowed  Motley 
and  Bancroft  and  Prescott  to  be  robbed  of  the  value  of  literary 
labors  attaintKi  only  by  the  aid  of  extensive  and  costly  libraries 
and  collections.  We  noticed  the  other  day  in  an  English  publi- 
cation a  page  of  advertisements  of  thirteen  volumes,  twelve  of 
which  were  American.  The  cheap  publication  stores  of  Great 
Britain  are  heaped  with  reprints,  the  sale  of  which  yields  rloth- 
ing  to  the  author.  We  have  seen  in  England  a  .series  of  school 
writing-books,  the  invention  of  a  Philadelphian,  the  English 
copies  of  which  betrayed  no  trace  of  their  origin.' 

"Hawthorne  recorded  in  'English  Note  Books'  that  a  leading 
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London  house  had  sold  without  any  projfit  to  him  uncounted 
thousands  of  his  works.  'Of  the  ten  works  I  have  written,' 
WTote  A.  S.  Roe  to  the  International  Copyright  Association,  in 
1868,  'seven  have  been  republished  in  England.  I  recived  in 
all  $275  for  works  which  had  a  circulation  of  o\er  one  hundred 
thousand.'  The  same  year  Richard  (irant  White  wrote,  "The 
assertion  that  for  one  Amei-ican  book  stolen  in  P^ngland  a  thou- 
sand English  V)ooks  are  stolen  in  America, 
is  mere  tall  talk;  for  American  publishers 
print  only  a  very  few  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  English  works.'  This  statement 
was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Edmund  CJosse, 
writing  in  an  English  periodical  twenty 
years  later. 

"In  1876  Longfellow  wrote  to  a  lady 
in  England  who  complained  to  him  of 
American  pirates:  'It  may  comfort  you 
to  know  that  I  have  had  twenty-two  pub- 
lishers in  England  and  Scotland  and  only 
four  of  them  ever  took  the  slightest  notice 
of  my  existence,  even  so  far  as  to  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  book.'  In  1879  the  number 
of  American  reprints  published  yearly  in 
England  had  reached  10  per  cent.  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews  records  that  the 
author  of  'Night-Cap  Stories'  wTote  him 
that  she  called  on  her  self-appointed  Lon- 
don pul)lishers  and  asked  for  a  set  of  the 
books  to  take  home;  but  altho  they  had 
sold  many  thousands  of  them  they  told 
her  they  would  give  her  the  volumes  only 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price.  Of  Noah 
Brook's  '  Boy  Emigrants,'  the  London  pub- 
lishers openly  boasted  they  had  sold  more 
copies  than  were  issued  in  America.  '  En- 
tering a  shop  in  London,'  wrote  Edward 
Eggleston  in  The  Century,  1882,  '  I  found 
the  bookseller  in  a  rage  against  America 
and  the  Americans.  I  retorted  that,  he 
had  not  suffered  so  much  from  American 
as  I  had  from  English  publishers.  In- 
deed, our  publishers  have  practised  pri- 
vateering for  so  long  that  a  sort  of  ' '  honor 
among"  themselves  prevails  with  the  more 
prosperous  ones  which  is  unknown  to  the 
p]nglish  publishers,  who  do  not  even  rifle 
your  pockets  politely.'  " 


A  MORAL  FOR  THEATRI- 
CAL MANAGERS 

THE  THREE  great  successes,  ar- 
tistic as  well  as  financial,  of  the 
past  London  theatrical  season 
would  never  have  been  produced  if  they 
had  been  submitted  to  the  "ordinary  man- 
ager." So  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  speaks  of  "Bunty,"  which 
we  have  already  seen  and  acclaimed,  of 
"Fanny's  First  Play"  and  "Milestones," 
which  the  season  now  about  to  open  will 

bring  to  us.  By  the  "ordinary  manager,"  of  course,  he  means 
the  one  who  never  takes  the  initiative,  but  follows  up  a  great  suc- 
cess with  reproductions,  thinking  that  the  public  has  signified 
its  desire  for  plays  after  tliat  particular  pattern.  He  is  also 
likely,  Mr.  Baughan  adds,  to  "continue  to  supply  the  public 
with  the  new  dt-ama  long  after  it  has  grown  out  of  it."  But  the 
success  of  these  threi'  plays,  he  declares,  should  "teach  man- 
agers a  lesson  if  their  minds  are  plastic  enough  to  be  taught 
anything."  "Fanny's  First  Play"  opens  the  season  at  Mr. 
Anu^s's  Little  Th<'ater,  and  is  the  latest  work  of  Bernard  Shaw — a 
sufficient  de.scription,  i)(>rliai)s,  after  all  that  has  b(H>n  printed 
about  it  during  its  lx)ndon  run  of  over  a  year.  "Mih^stones"  is 
b\-  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch,  the  latter  an  Ameri- 
can, and  presents  the  history  of  a  family  through  three  gener- 
ations.    Mr.  Baugliaii  writes  further: 


SALUTATION. 

After  a  painting  by  Antonio  Mancini 

This  Italian  is  considered  by  some  judges 
to  be  one  of  ttie  greatest  painters  in  the 
world  to-day. 


"In  the  first  place,  all  three  plays  are  good  acting  plajs. 
Each  contains  many  good  parts.  In  'Fanny's  First  Plaj'  there 
is  not  a  single  part  that  does  not  tell,  if  we  except  the  prolog 
and  epilog,  in  which  several  dull  dramatic  critics  chatter  rather 
foolishly,  as  no  doubt  dramatic  critics  do.  In  'Buntj'  Pulls  the 
Strings"  there  are  BuNty  hersvU  and  Rah  and  Weehan — all  good 
acting  parts.     'Alilestones'  does  not  contain  a  single  bad  part. 

Managers  seeking  for  successful  plays 
may  learn  something  from  this.  None  of 
these  three  plays  is  a  one-part  play.  In 
'Milestones'  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  portraj's, 
|)erhaps,  the  most  important  character, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  typical  actor- 
manager's  part.  So  we  may  at  least  de- 
duce from  an  analysis  of  these  successes 
that  the  conventional  importance  of  the 
actor-manager  is  overrated. 

"These  three  plays  conform  to  the  es- 
sential condition  of  all  good  drama  in  pro- 
dding varied  and  plastic  material  for  the 
actor.  But  their  success  is  due  to  a 
deeper  cause  than  that.  Each  in  its  own 
way  reflects  something  of  the  modern 
spirit. 

"  We  have  growTi  out  of  tragedy,  not 
because  life  is  any  less  tragic  than  it 
was — indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case — but  because 
we  are  more  philosophic.  The  old  hard- 
and-fast  definitions  of  comedy  and  tragedy 
have  no  meaning  for  us.  Some  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  have  their  comic  side, 
and  comic  situations,  to  our  mind,  often 
have  the  element  of  tragedy.  We  can  ap- 
preciate pure  comic  situations  and  ideas- 
in  farce,  because  farce  is  not  an  expression 
of  life  in  the  terms  of  life  itself.  Tragedy 
we  leave  to  melodrama  and  opera  (a  form 
of  art  which,  dramaticaUy,  is  three  hun- 
dred years  behind  our  day).  Shakespeare 
we  tolerate  because  he  is  an  institution, 
but  we  reallj^  do  not  care  for  the  heav;,' 
tragedy  of  'Macbeth,'  'King  Lear,'  and 
'Othello,'  unless  some  very  great  actor 
(and  none  now  exists)  inspires  us  with 
a  thrill.  Then  we  admire  his  acting 
rather  than  appreciate  the  gruesome 
tragedy  of  the  plays.  Newspaper  reports 
of  murders,  fires,  and  disastrous  accidents 
supply  us  Avith  all  the  violent  tragedy  we 
require. 

"As  to  the  old-fasliioned  problem  play 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  prob- 
lems, and  especially  those  of  sex,  are  to 
be  solved  by  physiological  rather  than 
by  psychological  analysis.  With  our 
scientific  knowledge  a  new  set  of  morals, 
has  come  into  being. 

"  Con\'entional  objections  to  natural 
morals,  and  the  consequent  upholding  of 
the  word  rather  than  the  spirit  of  moral- 
ity, proAided  material  for  nine-tenths  of 
old-fashi()ne<i  plays.  You  can  not  expect 
to  hold  a  modern  audience  with  \iews  of 
life  out  of  which  it  has  long  since  grown. 

"  Theatrical  managers  who.  from  their  Aery  calling,  knctw 
nothing  of  life,  cling  to  these  old-fashioned  morals.  First-night 
audiences,  and  those  of  the  critics  who  look  on  the  box-offici- 
as  the  shrine  of  the  God  of  Drama,  are  in  l<)\-e  with  the.se  old- 
fashioned  ideas,  but  the  rest  of  tlie  i)ublic  will  have  none  of 
them. 

"Maybe  the  great  dramatist  of  tlie  future  will  be  able  to  sound 
the  true  note  of  modern  tnuredy.  To  some  extent  Ibsen  sounded 
it.  In  the  meantinu>  we  want  plays  that  reflect  .something  of 
the  modern  spirit.  The  success  of  the  Irish  plays,  in  which 
trag(>dy  grins  tlirough  the  mask  of  comedy,  should  teach  oin* 
numagers  something.  .  .  .  Managers  neviT  lead,  and  they  will 
tell  you  it  is  not  their  busine.ss  to  direct  or  to  de\elop  pubhc 
taste,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  systematically  under- 
twtinuite  the  intelligence  of  their  public.  That  taste  is  under- 
estimated in  farce,  melodranui,  comedy,  and  tragedy — and  even 
in  musical  comedy  itself." 
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ENDOWED  JOURNALISM 

A  PLAN  for  an  uiu'ommert'ial  and  non-partizan  national 
ncwspap«>r,  outlined  by  Hamilton  Holt,  inanafjinp:  edi- 
tor of  The  J  tide  pendent,  hcforo  the  National  Newspaper 
Conference  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  not  beinfj  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  press  described  as  "commercial"  and  "parti- 
zan."  The  sum  Mr.  Holt  believes  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan — an  endow- 
ment of  $5, 000.000 — draws  the  most  severe 
tire.  "If  some  one  will  only  frive  Hamilton 
and  a  few  others  who  entertain  similar  ideas 
regarding  the  newspaper  business  $5,000,000, 
they  will  spend  the  money  in  short  order 
and  with  less  results  than  have  attended  any 
dream  of  modern  times."  the  Philadelphia 
Record  comments. 

The  New  York  World,  in  one  editorial, 
remarks  that  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the 
ber^uest  if  anybody  cares  to  make  it;  in 
another  i)lace  the  same  paper  remarks  that 
S.'),000,0()0  invested  at  5  per  cent,  would  run 
a  paper  such  as  The  ll'orW  about  two  weeks. 
"For  the  other  fifty  weeks  in  the  year  Mr. 
Holt's  endowed  newspaper  would  have  to 
depend  on  its  circulation  and  advertising 
receipts,  or  starve.  Matters  of  detail  like 
that,  however,  never  seem  to  interest  the 
earnest  uplif  ters  who  purpose  to  reform  jour- 
nalism bj'  making  it  irresponsible." 

The  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Posl-Dispalch 
is  that  readers  arc  necessary  to  journalistic 
influence,  and  that  an  endowed  newspaper 
couldn't  obtain  them.  It  argues  the  point 
in  this  wise: 


Mr.  Holts  proposal  traces  this  same  analogy  between  the 
functions  of  an  endowed  Utopian  journalism  and  those  of  a  uni- 
versity. "Journalism  of  the  highest  order,"  he  says,  "is  really 
a  i)art  of  public  education,  an  e.\ten.sion  of  university  exten.sion. 
It  has  the  same  triple  function  as  the  university — research, 
teaching,  and  public  service."  Just  as  there  are  privately  owned, 
i'udowed,  and  State  universities,  so  in  journalism  we  already 
have  the  privately  owned  newspaper  de- 
veloped to  a  high  state  of  technical  effi- 
ciency, he  observes,  and  are  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  the  endowed.  He 
suggests  that  great  municipal.  State, 
national,  and  even  international  journals, 
"final  and  crowning  products  of  printers' 
ink,"  may  follow.  He  notes  already  a  sur- 
I)rizing  num})er  of  endowed  and  public  jour- 
nals in  the  field. 

Mr.  Holt  thinks  that  thi-  ordinary  com- 
mercial press  does  not  perform  adequately, 
because  of  fear  of  the  business  office,  either 
of  what  he  rates  as  the  two  most  important 
services  of  the  press : 

"First,  to  give  reliable  and  complete  in- 
formation about  any  event  at  the  time  when 
such  information  is  needed  as  a  basis  of 
opinion  and  action. 

"Second,  to  present  to  every  reader  com~ 
pelent  discussion  of  pending  questions  from 
different  points  of  vieiv." 

Whj'  a  subsidy  is  necessary  and  the  nature 
of  the  constituency  of  a  subsidized  journal 
Mr.  Holt  explains  with  this  argument  : 


HAMILTON    HOLT 


"It  is  axiomatic  of  human  nature  that  it 
doesn't  appreciate  what  comes  free.  H uman 
nature  will  not  even  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  will  scarcely'  peruse  government  reports.  It 
throws  in  the  waste-basket  those  gems  of  de.scriptive  litera- 
ture, the  railway  folder,  the  commercial  catalog,  the  circular 
letter — even  the  free  sample  copies  of  newspapers  themselves. 
Human  nature  sometimes  falls  over  itself  to  get  something  for 
nothing  that  it  doesn't  really  want,  but  nothing  can  force  it  to 
take  something  for  nothing  when  it  is  for  its  own  good." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  makes  the  report  that  should 
sound  most  cheering  to  the  supporters  of  endowed  journalism. 
It  says  that  the  debate  of  the  week  at  Madison  "has  made  it 
clear  that  two  conceptions  of  journalism  once  held  by  few 
experienced  newspaper  makers  as  workable  now  have  a  respect- 
able and  growing  minority  following."  This  journal  views  the 
contemporary  field,  and  sees  it  in  this  light: 

"A  majority  of  American  newspapers  live  because  their 
readers  and  advertisers  pay  from  current  incomes  the  prices 
asked  by  owners  of  the  newspaper  properties.  There  are  other 
periodicals  which  are  kept  alive  by  income  that  corresponds  to 
an  endowment,  and  furnished  from  sources  that  imply  intelli- 
gent service  of  an  ideal  end — ethical  reform,  research  in  the  field 
of  natural  science,  philanthropy'  or  education.  Most  journals  of 
this  kind  are  special  in  their  type  and  their  appeal.  It  is  for  a 
paper  of- this  kind,  with  breadth,  vigor,  fulness  of  resource  and 
stability  of  life,  that  most  dreamers  have  long  waited  a  Midas 
who  would  contribute  millions.  Lastly,  there  are  a  few  periodi- 
cals_which  may  be  said  to  be  publiclj'  supported;  but  up  to  date 
th(\v  usually  have  been  technical  and  not  popular  in  character, 
and  necessarily  so  non-partizan  as  to  be  neutral  on  vital  issues. 
But  so  are  State  schools  in  their  field.  As  m  education  so  in 
journalism,  the  American  democracy  will  support  all  three 
kinds  of  teaching  institutions:  but  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
three  types  of  journals  is  likely  to  be  quite  different  in  the  future. 
In  journalism  as  in  other  callings  or  professions  there  must  be 
more  emphasis  on  'we';   but  a  'we'  that  does  not  mask  an  'I.'  ' 


Who  charges  the  commercial  press 
witli  failure  to  perform  its  most  im- 
portant services  through  fear  of  the 
business  offlce. 


"If  a  journal  is  to  perform  the  two  essen- 
tial duties  of  careful  news-gathering  and 
competent  comment  it  must  haA'e  an  assured 
income  of  sufficient  amount  at  the  start  to 
enable  it  to  stand  the  stress  of  sen.sational 

'      and    commercialized     competitors     and    to 

demonstrate  its  usefulness  to  a  large  circle 
of  readers  all  over  the  country.  Once  estal)Iished  and  recog- 
nized as  a  truthful  and  important  medium  it  would  have  an 
enormous  educational  value.  Tho  it  might  not  be  read  by  the 
millions,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  all  libraries,  journalists, 
preachers,  teachers,  the  most  intelligent  professional  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  the  leaders  at  least  of  the  wage-earning  class. 
It  would  also  exert  a  great  influence  for  good  on  other  papers  by 
forcing  them  to  raise  their  standards  of  accuracy  and  fairness." 

To  maintain  these  high  standards  consistently,  the  proposal 
is  to  have  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  slowly  changing  membership, 
representing  a  number  of  parties  and  sects.  Responsibility  for 
running  the  paper  should  be  upon  a  managing  editor,  acting, 
as  a  college  president  does,  as  executive  head — the  connecting 
link  between  trustees  and  the  editors  and  writers.  The  staff 
should  be  selected — "not  from  great  commercial  journals,  l)ut 
from  the  journals  with  ideals  or  even  from  the  universities 
themselves.  There  is  many  a  college  president  to-day  who 
would  conduct  an  endowed  journal  bett<'r  than  any  fifteen- 
thousand-dollar  commercialized  editor  now  at  the  head  of  some 
sensational  success."  The  stafl',  like  the  board  of  trustees, 
should  be  selected  from  a  variety  of  classifications  of  men. 
Labor  strikes,  for  example,  should  be  "covered"  in  a  joint 
report  from  three  investigators,  writing  from  as  many  angles — 
the  employers',  that  of  the  employed,  and  the  public's.  Space 
should  be  allotted  to  various  creeds  and  parties  for  di.scussions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  in  the  plan  is  in  Mr.  Holt's 
ideas  for  the  advertising  department.  Such  matter  as  political 
pleas  and  platforms,  complaints,  propaganda,  or  stories  and 
poems  of  "unrecognized  merit"  should  appear  at  regular  adver- 
tising rates.  He  thinks  the  department  would  prove  lively, 
informing,  and  profitable. 


MORE    SPIRITUAL    LEADERS    FOR    OUR 
ENLISTED   MEN 

BOTH  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  badly  in  need  of  addi- 
tional chaplains.  The  Churchman  (New  York)  thinks 
the  Navy  should  have  twice  as  many  as  its  present  num- 
ber, and  the  Armj-  ought  to  have  its  quota  increased  almost  to 
that  extent.  This  journal  urges  that  "the  demand  should  be 
strong,  general,  and  persistent  that  Congress  take  the  needed 
action."  One  movement  toward  this  end  is  noted  in  the  call  of 
a  convention  of  chaplains  of  the  Army,  Navy,  National  Guard, 
and  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American  wars,  to  be  held  at  Los 
Angeles  in  September,  in  connection  with  the  annual  encamp- 
ment o'f  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  appeal  signed 
by  three  retired  army  chaplains  is  made  "in  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  half-forgotten  and  neglected  men  under  the  flag."  The 
call  rehearses  these  purposes  of  the  proposed  gathering: 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  retired  chaplains  of  the  Army  residing 
in  Southern  California,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  chaplains  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  National  Guard,  and  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish- 
American  Wars  to  a  conference,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  con- 
sidering the  problems  that  are  met  by  chaplains  in  active  service; 
second,  of  rendering  such  aid  as  will  increase  their  efficiency  and 
promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  men  under  arms; 
and  third,  to  awaken  in  the  churches  and  general  Christian 
pubhc  a  deeper  and  more  active  interest  in  the  officers,  soldiers, 
and  sailors  under  the  flag. 

"It  is  felt  that  the  men  under  arms  are  not  on  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  public  as  they  should  be.  Prayers  are  seldom  heard  in 
public  assemblies  in  their  behalf,  and  they  are  seldom  referred  to 
in  the  religious  press,  yet  these  men,  most  of  them  young  men, 
to  the  number  of  250,000,  are  subject  to  exceptional  temptations 
and  soul  peril.  The  unnatural  conditions  of  life  that  are  forced 
upon  them,  separated,  for  the  most  part,  as  they  are,  from 
church  influences  and  the  influence  of  home  and  mothers  and 
sisters  and  other  good  women,  and  forced  to  lives  of  ceUbacy, 
many  of  them  in  foreign  service  for  long  periods  of  time,  con- 
stitute a  situation  of  extreme  danger  to  religion  and  morality  in 
the  souls  of  these  men.  Yet  large  as  the  number  is,  and  vital 
as  is  their  important  public  service,  few  at  home  seem  to  care 
for  these  men's  souls. 

"There  was  a  similar  movement  about  twenty  years  ago  which 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  Army,  on  the  people, 
and  on  the  churches.  Among  the  results  were  the  abolition  of 
Sunday  inspections  and  dress  parades,  abolition  of  post-traders, 
and  later  of  the  canteen,  and  appropriations  by  Congress  of 
$3,500,000  for  gymnasia,  chapels,  reading-rooms,  etc." 

The  Churchman  deals  in  an  editorial  with  the  inadequate  force 
of  chaplains  now  in  the  service,  a  condition  recently  emphasized 
by  llear-Admiral  Stockton  in  his  discussion  of  the  "ReHgious 
Forces  in  the  Navy."     Thus: 

"In  the  Navy,  as  Admiral  Stockton  has  shown,  there  are  no 
more  chaplains  to-day  than  there  were  seventy  years  ago,  altho 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  now  number  61,000,  and  even  when 
the  service  is  on  a  peace  footing  there  is  but  one  chaplain  to  every 
2,500  men.  And  the  situation  is  even  worse  than  this  would 
sugg(!st.  More  than  half  of  the  twenty-four  are  on  dtity  at 
shore  establishments,  barracks,  receiving  ships,  training  stations, 
hospitals,  and  the  like,  two  are  invalid,  and  but  nine  are  left  to 
minister  to  the  si)iritual  needs  of  t/he  whole  service  afloat,  with  its 
twenty-inght  flrst-dass  vessels  in  commission  for  active  service. 

"It  is  bad  morals,  and  it  is  also  very  poor  economy,  to  leave 
the  crews  of  these*  ships,  who  have  been  recruited  with  especial 
thought  for  their  moral  charact(T,  and  whose  moral  character 
forms  an  essential  i)art  of  their  value  to  the  service,  without 
such  sustaining  and  directing  influence  as  a  chaplain  is  peculiarly 
qualifled  to  supi)ly.  These  enlisted  men  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  They  are  picked  men,  no  longer  recruited  as  in 
former  days  almost  entirely  from  the  seaboard,  but,  as  Admiral 
Stockton  has  told  us,  young  men  coming  from  home  life,  largely 
Americans  by  birth  and  a  vc^ry  large  majority  '  I*rotestants  by 
ancestry  and  i)rofessi<>n.'     They  are  men  to  whom,  as  chaplains 


themselves  have  told  us,  it  is  inspiring  to  minister.  The  naval 
chaplain's  work  is  no  sinecure.  It  demands  a  very  high  order  of 
intelligence  and  resourceful  versatility.  Rightly  undertaken,  it 
proves  always  a  work  of  fascinating  interest  that  gives  scope  for 
most  varied  gifts,  fulfilling  high  hope  of  usefulness.  The  chap- 
lains that  we  have  are  giving  a  most  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves. But  twenty-four  men  can  not  by  any  possibility  hope 
to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Army,  tho  con- 
ditions differ  wdely  as  one  of  our  correspondents  showed,  is  as 
inadequately  provided  as  the  Navy  in  this  regard." 


DR.   ELIOT  ON   WORLD   PEACE 

THE  TRIP  around  the  world  made  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
p]liot  in  the  interests  of  universal  peace  returns  the 
former  president  of  Harvard  to  America  vAth  the  report 
that  he  "could  not  honestly  say"  that  he  found  evidences  of 
sincere  governmental  desire  for  wide-spread  peace.  He  is  quoted 
as  declaring  in  San  Francisco  that  international  or  national 
disarmament  is  not  taken  seriously  by  the  leaders  and  thinking 
men  of  the  more  important  peoples.  A  dispatch  in  the  New 
York  Sun  reports  him  as  saying:  "I  fear  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  neither  the  classes  nor  the  masses  have  much  admira- 
tion for  the  idea  [of  disarmament]  or  would  be  willing  to  do  their 
share  to  bring  it  about."  The  principles  of  peace  are  not  losing 
ground,  however,  he  thinks  among  "men  as  individuals."  He 
reports  that  China  and  Japan  have  the  strongest  and  most  uni- 
versal desire  for  peace.  He  argues  that  he  is  not  a  pessimist, 
but  the  millennium  is  still  far  in  the  distance: 

"I  look  for  a  greater  and  grander  work  for  the  Hague  Tribunal 
from  year  to  year,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  prophesy  that  count- 
less lives,  wide-spread  misery,  and  unknown  millions  of  money 
will  be  saved  the  world  by  the  application  of  the  grand  principles 
of  arbitration." 

Of  the  encouraging  side  that  his  investigations  discovered 
Dr.  Eliot  makes  unofficial  report  in  this  wise : 

"I  would  not  be  willing  to  come  out  and  state  broadly  that  the 
nations  are  taking  seriously  the  idea  of  universal  peace.  There 
is  a  strong  sentiment  for  it  everywhere,  of  course,  but  such  a 
sentiment  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  has  been  found  more  or 
less  in  all  times  and  climes.  .  .  .  Men  individually  all  over 
the  world  do  less  fighting  to-day  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  they  have  a  greater  and  more  abiding 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  peace,  the  courts  and  legislative 
bodies  than  they  ever  had.  This  is  perhaps  largely  because 
of  a  natural  growth  toward  a  better  civilization  and  a  higher 
Christianity,  and  not  so  much  due  to  any  special  peace  propa- 
ganda. .  .  .  Some  of  the  leaders  in  various  countries  are  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  splendid  principle  of  arbitration,  and  are 
opposed  to  war  on  various  unselfish  grounds,  but  1  fear  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  here  when  tho  truly  strong  men — the  men  who 
are  in  power  or  who  may  be  in  power  to-morrow — are  unequivo- 
cally on  the  side  of  reason  and  humanity  as  opposed  to  the  sword 
and  savagery." 

In  Japan  he  discovered,  the  interview  relates,  "an  almost 
neighborly  feeling"  for  the  United  States. 

"It  is  criminal  for  politicians,  newspapers  or  others  to  give 
voice  or  lend  ear  to  statements  to  the  contrary.  Japanese 
statesmen  are  not  ordinarily  willing  to  speak  of  a  possible  war 
between  their  country  and  the  United  States,  so  very  absurd  do 
they  regard  the  idea  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  treaty,  offensive  and 
defensive  to  a  degree,  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  there 
can  b(>  no  question  but  that  the  Mikado's  empire,  Government, 
and  people,  is  actuated  in  all  things  by  even  a  friendlier  ftH>ling 
for  us  than  for  (^reat  Britain.  Remember.  I  am  not  saying  that 
Kngland  or  the  English  are  disliked — that  would  be  an  untruth — 
l)ut  I  am  simply  using  the  <'omparison  to  indicate  the  degrtH'  of 
good-will  in  which  the  AnuTican  Government  and  people  are 
held. 

"  Two  days  before  leaving  Japan  I  was  received  by  the  Emperor. 
...  He  spoke  in  the  friendliest  terms  of  the  United  States." 
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JEWISH   DISCLAIMER  OF  GAMBLING 
PROFANATION 

THE  ACTION  of  the  executive  committee  and  advisory 
board  of  the  New  York  Jewish  Comnuuiity  (Kehillah) 
in  expressing  indignation  about  "profanation  of  the 
Jewish  name"  in  connection  with  the  Rosenthal  case  is  not 
meeting  with  unanimous  approval  from  the  Jewish  press.  The 
Hebrew  Standard  (New  York)  \'iews  it  as  a  blunder  to  stamp 
officially  as  a  Jewish  question  a  matter  "which  does  not  con- 
cern us  as  Jews,  but  only  as  citizens  and  taxpayers."  The 
Chicago  I.sravUle  declares  itself  gratified  that  "many  of  the 
leading  men  of  New  York  JewTy"  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  finds  evidence  that  "cool,  level  heads  were  in  the  majority." 
It  is  severe  in  censure,  however,  for  Rabbi  J.  L.  Magnes, 
executive  head  of  the  organization,  for  writing  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  in  which  he  makes  complaint  about 
a  Telegram  editorial  in  which  there  were  three  references  to 
"Jew  gamblers."  The  letter — one  much  quoted  in  the  Jewish 
press — ends: 

"No  one  can  have  any  objection  to  j-our  condciuiiing  Jews 
who  happen  to  be  gamblers,  and  to  pointing  them  out  as  Jews, 
if  you  see  fit.  The  sooner  we  are  frank  about  both  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  the  nationalities  of  this  vast  city,  the  better.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  what  prompted  your  sneer  in  speaking  of  'Jew- 
gamblers'?  Many  of  your  readers  would  like  to  be  enlightened, 
especially  some  of  those  Jews  who  do  extensive  advertising  of 
their  family  events  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Herald." 

The  Chicago  Israelite  describes  these  closing  lines  as  lending 
ample  substance  to  a  charge  that  the  Kehillah  "can  be  used,  in 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  or  designing  persons,  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  selfish  personal  or  political  designs  of  those  per- 
sons." The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  calls  the  Rosenthal 
ease  a  grave  symptom  of  "certain  conditions  that  prevail  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  Jewish  population  of  this  city,"  tho  surely 
not  a  class  demoralization.  Of  young  Jews  among  the  gamblers 
it  says: 

"These  men  are  the  outcome  of  the  want  of  moral  and  religious 
education  prevailing  in  certain  strata  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
New  York  some  fifteen  or  twenty"  years  ago.  Their  parents, 
occupied  with  a  hard  struggle  for  a  bare  livelihood,  neglected 
their  children,  or  at  best  only  attempted  to  give  them  the  kind 
of  instruction  they  had  been  used  to  in  their  own  youth.  With- 
out reckoning  on  the  vast  difference  between  Russia  and  America, 
they  were  content  with  the  instruction  in  the  cheder,  with  which 
they  were  familiar  in  the  old  country.  There  was  a  natural 
revolt  among  the  young  people  against  this  mode  of  treatment 
by  their  parents.  The  majority  took  their  education  in  their  own 
hands  and  became  emancipated  from  all  connection  with  Juda- 
ism, while  a  number  consorted  with  the  viler  elements  of  the 
surrounding  population  and  became  associated  with  the  gam- 
bling fraternity,  and  even  worse." 

The  tone  of  much  of  the  comment  is  a  courageous  recognition 
that  Jews  have  been  invohed  in  the  New  York  gambling  scandal, 
but  that  it  is  unfair  to  single  out  one  race  as  chief  offender. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Kehillah  were  unanimously  adopted 
in  the  following  form: 

"Whereas  certain  scandals  have  recently  come  to  light  in 
Avhich  individuals  reputed  to  be  Jews  are  implicated,  and 

"Whereas  these  scandals  have  revealed  a  shocking  degree  of 
moral  and  political  degeneracy  in  this  ci.ty;   be  it 

"  Hesolrcd,  That  as  citizens  of  the  city  and  as  Jews  we  view 
with  profound  indignation  the  profanation  of  the  Jewish  name 
brought  about  by  these  events,  and  the  implication  of  Jews  in 
practises  and  vices  which  have  up  to  very  recent  years  been 
proverbially  unknown  among  our  people;    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Jev\'ish  Communitj-  take  steps  to  form  a 
A-igilance  committee  which  shall  endeavor  to  stir  the  conscience 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  city  to  a  realization  of  the  political  and 
moral  corruption  of  which  the  Rosenthal  case  is  but  a  symptom; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,   That   the  Jewish   Community   help   with   all   its 


power  such  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  as  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  laying  bare  all  the  ramifications  of  the  crime  under 
investigation;    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  Community  take  steps  to  form  a 
bureau  of  information  and  investigation,  to  the  office  of  which  at 
356  Second  Avenue  any  communications  concerning  degenerate 
conditions  may  be  sent." 


EUGENIC  STOCK-TAKING 

THE  MOST  quotable  and  most  quoted  epigram  brought 
forward  in  the  Congress  of  Eugenists  that  recently  assem- 
bled in  London  was  in  the  speech  of  Prof.  Samuel  (i. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  asserted:  "If  I  were 
to  choose  my  own  father,  1  would  rather  ha\'e  a  robust  burglar 
than  a  consumptive  bishop."  It  might  be  taken  as  the  rri  of  the 
convention's  jjurpose  to  "agree  upon  a  concerted  scheme  of 
action."  The  results  of  the  discussions,  however,  did  not  even- 
tuate in  such  an  agreement;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  "the  science 
of  Eugenics  must  evidently  advance  far  beyond  its  present  rudi- 
mentary stage  before  its  friends  can  write  on  a  definite  'i)lat- 
form.'"  Still  further  time  must  be  allowed,  it  is  asserted, 
"before  Eugenists  can  expect  to  exercise  much  influence  in  mold- 
ing public  oi)inion,  to  say  nothing  of  determining  legislative 
action."  Tho  Professor  Smith  shot  a  shining  arrow  he  did  not 
stand  upon  the  exclusive  principle  of  the  physical  fitness  of 
parents.  He  showed  his  faith  in  the  influence  of  environment 
l)y  adding  that  if  he  were  the  son  of  a  robust  burglar  he  should 
A\ish  to  be  adopted  into  another  family  soon  after  birth.  The 
London  (lunrdian,  organ  of  the  established  Church,  thus  waters- 
down  his  epigram  and  dis.sents  from  its  implications: 

"The  epigram  comes  to  little  more  than  that  it  is  better  to  have 
healthy  than  diseased  parents,  and  that  physical  fitness  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  everything.  The  first  half  of  the  sentiment 
maj'  readily  be  accepted — health  of  body  and  mind  are  tho 
first  of  man's  blessings.  Whether  the  human  race  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  better  in  essentials  if  there  were  no  disease,  or  very 
little,  is  a  good  deal  more  debatable.  F'or  the  rough-and-tum!)le 
work  of  the  world — the  winning  of  battles,  the  building  of  shij)s, 
the  construction  of  railroads,  all  the  physical  activities  in  short- 
courage,  strength,  and  energy  are  essential,  altho  even  here  there 
is  no  warrant  for  dogmatism.  Napoleon  was  an  epileptic, 
Nelson  a  weakling;  and  Mar'aulay,  in  a  famous  passage,  has 
reminded  us  that  of  the  two  commanders  at  Landen,  one — Wil- 
liam III. — was  an  'asthmatic  skeleton,'  and  the  other — the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Luxemburg — a  'hunchbackiMJ  dwarf.'  It  is 
always  brain,  rather  than  brawn,  which  wins  in  the  end,  and  tho 
older  the  world  grows  the  truer  that  becomes.  This  is  a  fact 
which  the  Eugenists — who  appear  to  have  spent  an  agreeal)le 
week  oscillating  between  criminals  and  crumpets — kept  insuffi- 
ciently in  view.  They  even  made  imperfect  allowance  for  the 
great  part  which  the  more  or  less  diseased  brain  has  played  in 
the  dev«  loprrient  of  the  world.  Their  anxic  t \'  would  seem  to  l)e 
for  the  stereotyping  of  the  normal  and  tho  encouragement  of  the 
material,  and  to  leave  little  room  for  the  play  of  individuality  or 
the  development  of  the  romantic  and  spiritual  side  of  man. 
However  desirable  it  may  all  be  in  theory,  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible to  applj'  to  humanity  the  unredeemed  ideals  of  the 
stock-yard." 

Professor  Smith,  as  reported  by  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 
don), declared  that  one  of  the  futilities  of  practical  discussion 
was  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  some  people  that  if  marriage 
were  made  difficult  for  the  unfit  the  race  would  be  improved. 
He  said: 

'"It  should  be  remembered  that  whenever  marriage  was  made 
difficult  immorality  increased,  and  that  maternity  and  marriage 
were  by  no  means  synonymous.  Pvulighlt  ned  states  had  agreed 
that  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  and  the  pauper  niust  not  be 
allowed  to  become  parents.  Where  mother  and  fatlwr  Avere 
both  feeble-minded,  the  child  was  sure  to  be  mentally  deficient. 
The  only  remedy  was  for  the  state  to  restrain  the  feeble-minded 
woman.     The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  to  >oUng  persons  of  suit- 
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able  age  was  very  important,  but  perhaps  even  more  important 
■was  a  more  elemental  view  of  the  proper  terms  of  human  mar- 
TVdg*'.  So  long  as  women  hned  strength  and  men  lo\ed  beauty, 
and  mating  was  upon  terms  of  preference,  the  human  instinct 
did  not  go  far  wTong." 

The  discussion  of  most  practical  service,  according  to  the 
Evening  Post  report,  was  probably  that  of  Prof.  Vernon  Kellogg 
of  the  I^'land  Stanford  Jr.  Universitv,  who  called  attention  to 
a  neglected  factor  in  the  peace  question.     We  read: 

"Militarism,  he  pointed  out,  was  eugenieally  disastrous 
through  the  direct  selection  for  war  purposes  of  the  most  sturdy 
indi\i(luals  in  the  community.  At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  when  the  families  of  France  were  no  longer  drained  of  a 
great  part  of  their  able-bodied  males,  a  new  type  of  children  be- 
gan to  be  born,  with  a  stature  of  an  inch  greater  than  that  of  the 
earlier  generations  bom  in  war-time. 

"This  attack  on  militarism  provoked  the  dissent  of  a  (ierman 
general  and  two  English  colonels,  who  argued  that  militarism 
was  eugenic  because  of  the  wholesome  effect  of  its  discipline  ui)on 
the  health  of  the  recruits.  The  (Jerman  general  paid  a  high 
oomplirnent  to  the  'physical  strength  and  high  spirits'  of  the 
young  soldiers  he  had  seen  marching  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. But,  as  a  later  speaker  showed,  all  that  this  e\idence 
amounted  to  was  that  militarism  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
young  men,  so  long  as  they  never  went  to  war.  It  did  not  over- 
throw, but  rather  confirmed,  the  position  that  war  tended  to 
racial  degeneration." 

The  Guardian  estimates  the  possible  good  to  be  gained  from 
^-ugenic  efforts,  tho  it  dismisses  the  conference  as  "a  curious 
mixture  of  the  important,  the  cranky,  and  the  rather  unpleasant." 
In  the  first  category  it  places  "much  that  was  said  upon  the 
l)opulation  question";  in  the  second  "the  nonsense  that  was 
talked  about  the  evil  effects  of  'militarism'  "  ;  in  the  third  ''the 
<langerous  and  imjustifiable  American  theories  about  the  ster- 
ilization of  the  unfit."     Going  on: 

"In  spite  of  much  talk  that  is  hysterical  or  fooUsh,  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  all  is  not  well  with  us.  The  lazy,  the  Wcious, 
the  unfit  form  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  population,  not 
merely  in  PiUgland.  but  in  all  civilized  countries.  Whether  it 
be  by  the  operation  of  obscure  natural  laws  or  by  the  conscious 
election  of  man.  certain  changes  are  taking  place  that  are  pro- 
foundly disquieting.  The  balances  to  which  we  have  growii 
accustomed  are  being  upset.  We  are  more  avid  of  amusement; 
less  inclined  to  dogged  effort.  Urban  populations  are  growing 
shorter  and  darker — and  the  short,  dark  peoples  are  more  restless 
and  e.xcitabh'  than  the  taller  and  lighter  ones.  The  proportions 
of  the  sexes  are  being  altered.  Women  have  long  been  more 
numerous  than  men,  but  the  revised  census  figures  which  have 
just  been  issui'd  show  that  there  are  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter more  women  than  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  a 
proportion  which  must  necessarily  exercise  a  profound  influence 
upon  our  social  future,  since,  to  take  one  consideration  only,  it 
means  enormous  numbers  of  unnuirried  women  working  among 
and  competing  with  men.  and  in  the  end  probably  lowering  the 
standard  of  their  reward.  It  is  even  argued  that  it  is  likely  to 
create,  if  it  has  not  already  (treated,  a  more  feminine  cast  of 
thought  among  us.  The  influence  of  this  growing  numerical 
pre[)onderance  of  women  can  not  but  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  d(^mand  for  their  direct  representation  in  Parliament,  altho 
it  would  t)e  easy  to  attach  too  nuich  importance  to  this. 

"The  relative  proportions  of  tlie  se.xes  are  beyond  control, 
notwithstanding  that  they  obviously  affect  very  seriously  the 
moral  and  inalerial  well-lxMiig  of  lli(>  race;  but  witii  the.  feeble- 
minded, til'  constilutionally  criminal  and  the  unfit  jTcnerally 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  deal,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Kugenic 
Conference  addrest  itself  (o  th(>  reasonal)le  right  of  mankind  to 
protect  itself  against  Ihem  it  was  doing  good  work.  We  nuist, 
however,  be  on  our  guard  against  attaching  too  much  impor- 
tance to  mere  measures  of  control  and  segregation.  The  police- 
man has  his  uses;  but  so  has  the  priest.  Law  is  great,  but  re- 
ligion is  great«'r.  and  we  shall  have  gaimnl  very  httle  if.  as  the 
Archbishop  of  York  told  the  (\)ngn>ss  of  \ho  Sanitary  Institute  in 
his  cath(>(lral  city  on  Monday,  we  product'  a  race  "  physi<'ally 
fit,  but  spiritually,  menially,  and  morally  sterile.'  It  is  in  that 
direction  that  the  danger  lies,  and  it  is  a  danger  to  which  we  liav(» 
as  yet  given  far  too  little  consideration.  There  is  abundant 
room  for  that  regeneration  wliich  is  the  only  effective  and  lasting 
antidote  to  degeneration." 


MORAL  STAMINA  OF  COLLEGE  YOUTH 

MINNESOTA,  at  least,  among  our  States,  is  able  to  fur- 
nish definite  data  to  show  that  the  moral  stamina  of 
the  <'oming  generation  is  not  deteriorating.  Some 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  was  felt  by  The  Congregat  onali.st  (Boston;, 
which  opened  its  columns  to  a  discussion  and  found  some  spirited 
arguments  on  both  sides.  It  now  finds  its  natural  optimism 
confirmed  by  a  document  made  public  by  the  University  of 
^linnesota  with  the  claim  that  it  is  the  first  survey  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country.     We  read: 

"The  report  covers  an  investigation  of  the  proposed  vocations 
of  nearly  1.400  students,  together  with  their  general  living  con- 
ditions and  environment  while  in  the  uni\ersity.  As  vhe  survey 
itself  declares,  it  catches  'the  serious-minded,  workaday  con- 
.sciousness  of  the  campus.'  In  consequence,  it  offers  some 
striking  revelations  of  a  typical  Western  State  university. 
Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  students  have  firmly  decided  upon  their 
future  life-work  and  9.5  per  cent,  have  consciously  guided  their 
college  course  to  its  ends.  Two-thirds  of  these  declare  that  their 
decisions  were  reached  as  early  as  their  high-school  course! 

"This  is  certainly  a  striking  refutation  of  charges  preferred  in 
a  wholesome  way  against  the  fri\'olity  of  the  high-school  student. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  lo  per  cent,  of  the  women  are 
earning  at  least  a  portion  of  their  college  expenses,  showing  for 
1911  a  total  earning  capacity  of  $94,000.  Fully  half  of  the  men 
plan  to  go  into  law  or  medicine.  Of  course,  the  carping  critic 
will  not  fail  to  find  some  material  for  pessimism  in  this  report. 
From  the  astonishingly  small  number  of  women — only  ten  out 
of  more  than  800 — who  openly  look  forward  to  domestic  manage- 
ment and  housekeeping,  he  will  argue  the  decay  of  the  matronly 
spirit.  Yet  these  ten  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  number  who 
will  gladly  and  seriously  relinquish  other  ambitions  to  assume 
control  of  Christian  homes.  Perhaps  our  despondent  friends  will 
perceive  other  warnings  in  the  fact  that  only  twenty  men  and 
sixteen  of  these  1,400  chose  specifically  religious  work  as  a  career. 
Nevertheless,  it  ^vitl  be  remarkable  indeed  if  there  be  not  hun- 
dreds of  influential  Christian  laymen  in  the  making  and  a  score  of 
ministers'  wives.  This  document,  pioneer  of  its  kind,  gives  small 
comfort  as  a  whole  to  the  cynic  and  the  luicharitable.  It  proves 
anew^  that  the  clear  and  vigorous  outlook  of  the  parents  who  not 
so  long  ago  founded  our  great  Northwest  is  being  renewed  in  the 
children.  The  stamina  and  the  stuff  are  there  for  the  testing 
which  must  follow  in  the  experience  of  life." 


SOCIALISTS  ORGANIZE  A  CHURCH  —  An  announce- 
ment that  a  church  supported  entirely  by  Socialists  is  to  open 
in  September  in  Portland,  Maine,  already  is  arousing  curiosity 
among  the  religious  publications.  Williams  Hall,  the  local  head- 
quarters of  the  Socialist  Party,  is  to  be  the  meeting  place.  The 
platform  upon  which  the  church  solicited  its  subscriptions  was 
for  ''a  church  where  the  truth  can  be  preached  and  honest  con- 
viction uttered  without  fear  or  favor."  Of  the  organizer  of  the 
church,  the  Rev.  Paul  Harris  Drake,  a  L^nitarian  minister  of 
Saco,  Maine,  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston) 
reports : 

"He  was  formerly  minister  of  the  Beverly.  Mass..  Unitarian 
church,  but  came  to  Saco  with  his  Socialistic  theories  already 
formed.  While  pastor  of  the  Saco  church  he  became  a  member 
of  the  local  union  of  Socialists  in  Portland,  and  was  instrumental 
in  forming  a  similar  organization  in  Saco.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  formation  of  a  labor  union  among  the  operatives  in  the 
mills  in  that  vicinity.  He  says  that  he  did  not  preach  Socialistic 
th  ories,  but  that  the  principal  memln'rs  of  his  congregation  took 
oiiense  at  his  social  activities  and  asked  for  his  resignation  or 
his  ces.salion  in  the  social  propaganda.  After  considerable 
thouglit  he  decided  to  resign  and  came  to  Portland  with  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  free  platform  for  the  discussion  of  (current 
.social  topics.  .Services  will  he  held  on  .Sunday  morning  and  an 
open  forum  afterward  and  something  in  the  form  of  a  Socialistic* 
Sunday-.school.  Me  will  al.so  act  as  organizer  in  the  Socialist 
I)arty  and  form  local  unions  in  other  communities.  He  is  twenty- 
three  years  old.  married  and  has  two  children.  Lentil  September 
\w  is  allowed  the  use  of  the  parsonage  at  Saco,  and  his  salary  has 
been  continued  until  that    time." 
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The  Ea^ie^t  Riding  Car  In  The  World'' 


'T^HE  Marmon  is  not  merely  a  car  with  a 
^  world-wide  reputation  second  to  none, 
but  one  that  lives  up  to  its  reputation.  Speed, 
reserve  power,  remarkable  economy  in  tires 
and  upkeep,  noiseless  smoothness  in  opera- 
tion, year-in-and-year-out  durability  are 
some  of  the  factors  that  have  made  and  are 
daily  fortifying  the  Marmon  prestige. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 
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Oneof  the  finest  prop- 
i  crties  of  this  modern 
wall  covering  is  the 
unrivaJed  adaptability 
of  the  plain  tints  to 
decorative  effects. 
Sam t as  affords  an« 
ideal  background  for 
art  stencil  work — sin- 
gle or  multi-colored. 


'    '1: 


ANITAV 


THE  MODERN 
WALL  COVERING 


1^^      WALL  COVERING      ^   J 

Borders  and  corner  patterns  in 
colors  give  wonderfully  artistic  re- 
sults— better  than  with  any  other 
wall  covenng.  Sanitas  stencil 
work  does  not  crack  or  lose  its 
lustre,  and  the  splendid  qualities 
of  Sanitas  itself 
are  amply  suf- 
ficient to  com- 
mand its  use — 


throughout    the 

entire  house.  In 

the  wide  line  of  ^s^^^^gii 

Sanitas  there  "" 

are   styles    and 

patterns  for    every  room  in  the 

house — including   the    bathroom 

and    corridors.     Sanitas  is  sani- 

tary :   dust  and  dirt 

proof  and  washable,    {itk^i 

A  damp  cloth  cleans 

it.  Colors  and  patterns 

absolutely  fadeless.      rwiPhOFPTHKPiRT 

Ask  your  decorator,  or  write  us  your  require- 
ments and  we'll  see  that  you  are  suited. 


MERITAS  is  the  guaranteed  table  oil- 
cloth. It  is  sold  by  all  the  leading 
Dry  Goods  and  House  furnishing  stores 


THE  STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  M.  New  York  City 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-H»OE    IN    ORAND  BAPIUi- 


THE  TRAGIC  END  OF  LECONTE 

WHETHER  the  gunpowder  which 
blew  up  the  Haitian  National  Palace 
and  killed  President  Cincinnatus  Leconte, 
was  touched  off  by  accident  or  by  design 
the  fault  was  the  administration's,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  Detroit  A'eus. 
The  police  authorities  were  unable  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  immediately  after  the  ex- 
plosion, and  while  the  enemies  of  Leconte 
were  suspected,  there  was  not  e\adence 
enough  uncovered  to  justify  the  arrest  of 
anybody.  The  Detroit  paper  draws  the 
conclusion  that  an  administration  palace 
containing  a  powder  magazine  and  large 
stores  of  arms  is  in  itself  a  confession  that 
Haiti  is  a  government  which  derived  its 
powers  from  some  other  source  than  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  This  bit  of  recent 
history  in  which  Laconte  figured  conspicu- 
ously is  well  worth  reading : 

Leconte  was  minister  of  the  interior 
under  President  Nord  Alexis,  whose  bloody 
reign  of  tyranny  came  to  an  end  in  exile. 
But  for  the  protection  he  begged  from  a 
foreign  warship  Nord  Alexis  Avould  have 
been  torn  to  fragments  in  revenge  for  his 
savage  and  summary  executions  of  citizens 
on  the  mere  suspicion  of  disloyalty.  Presi- 
dent Leconte  was  the  man  who  often 
carried  out  the  orders  of  Nord  Alexis.  Up- 
on the  downfall  of  that  petty  tyrant  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  exile.  Presi- 
dent Simon,  who  obtained  his  title  to  the 
presidency  by  the  overthrow  of  Nord 
Alexis,  was  subsequently  challenged  by 
Leconte,  who,  from  his  refuge  in  Jamaica, 
plotted  revolutions.  His  first  attempt 
failed,  and  a  German  consulate  saved  him 
from  death.  He  promptly  went  about  an- 
other revolution,  and  next  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  Simon.  Following 
the  long-established  precjedent,  he  declared 
himself  president  pro  tern,  and  ordered  an 
election.  The  people  who  took  the  trouble 
to  vote  at  all,  voted  unanimously  for  Presi- 
dent Leconte,  for  any  other  choice  would 
have  been  an  invitation  to  face  the  firing 
squad.  The  voters  of  Haiti,  like  those  in 
our  own  country  who  bow  to  the  machine, 
always  "vote  right."  In  consequence  of 
this  cowardice  in  the  face  of  a  military 
despotism  their  government  is  as  corrupt 
and  as  oppressive  as  the  presidents  know 
how  to  make  it. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  race  tliat  makes 
Haiti  a  political  pustule  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  lack  of  education.  The 
term  (>ducation  is  here  employed  in  its 
larger  and  b(>st  sense,  for  the  primar\'  and 
most  important  purpose  of  education  is  not 
to  make  scholars,  but  to  make  exemplary 
citizens  who  will  be  educated  to  proper 
standards  of  morality  and  of  patriotism. 
When  the  average  citizen  groAvs  up  with  t he- 
idea  that  government  is  merely  grafting 
privilege  whereby  the  officials  in  power  are 
licensed  to  levy  tax  and  tribute,  public  and 
private,  without  authorization  of  any  law 
but  the  law  of  gre<>d,  government  heces- 
sarilj'  becomes  a  travesty  and  the  subjet^ts 
of  goverHinent  merely  slaves. 

This  is  a  tragic  culmination  for  Haiti. 


The  early  white  colonies  quickly  extermin- 
ated the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  whom 
they  made  slaves,  and  Africans  were  im- 
ported to  take  their  places.  Again  tlie 
greed  of  the  rapacious  Avhite  man  over- 
reached itself,  for  soon  the  black  population 
was  several  times  larger  than  the  white  and 
the  negroes  began  to  ask  themselves  why 
thousands  of  them  should  be  the  slaves  or 
cattle  of  hundreds  of  whites  and  be  denied 
all  privileges  as  men  and  women.  They 
appealed  to  France,  which  became  owner  cf 
the  island  })y  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  but 
France  had  problems  at  home  that  ab- 
sorbed her  energies  and  the  French  planters 
had  influence  with  the  home  Government 
in  case  of  an  inclination  to  consider  the 
petition.  There  being  no  hope  of  help,  the 
slaves  rose  in  rebellion  in  1791  and  slaugh- 
tered their  taskmasters  with  fine  enthusi- 
asm. The  French  convention  two  years 
later  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks.  Then  the  British  government 
interfered,  but  the  ex-slaves,  aided  by  their 
enervating  climate,  drove  them  out  in  1798. 
In  1801  Napoleon  sent  an  army  to  subdue 
the  Haitians.  Toussaint  L'Overture,  pa- 
triot president  and  dictator,  was  captured 
and  carried  to  France  to  die  in  prison. 
After  two  years  of  fighting  and  yellow  fever 
the  French  abandoned  the  island.  Dessa- 
lines,  the  colored  leader,  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  island  and  made  himself 
emperor. 

Since  that  time  the  government  has 
changed  to  the  republican  form.  It  has 
almost  invariably  been  corrupt,  and  its  suc- 
cessive administrative  heads  have  usually 
gained  thfir  title  by  \iolence.  The  natives 
were  entirel}'  successful  in  emancipating 
themselves  from  slavery  to  the  white  man, 
but  they  have  only  accompUshed a  change 
of  masters,  for  to-day  they  are  slaves  of  a 
A-icious  military  system  and  a  succession  of 
petty  tyrants  of  their  own  race. 


HENRI    FABRE 

THE  pity  some  of  us  may  have  for  per- 
sons who  deliberate^  devote  their 
lives  to  pioneering  in  fields  of  endeavor 
where  material  rewards  are  at  low-water 
mark  may  or  may  not  be  misplaced.  Few, 
of  course,  will  deny  that  many  of  the 
world's  geniuses  are  shamefully  neglected 
— almost  criminally,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases^but  it  seems  altogether  likely  that 
some  of  the  great  thinkers  who  have  felt 
the  pinch  of  poverty  nearly  all  their  lives 
have  gotten  enough  pleasure  out  of  their 
work  to  more  than  compensate^  them  for 
the  material  comforts  thev  have  sacrificed. 
An  interesting  story  in  this  connection  is 
the  life  narrative  of  Henri  Fabre,  whose 
new  book,  "  Social  Life  in  the  Insect 
World,"  is  one  of  the  most  widely  discust 
scientific  works  of  the  year.  M.  Fabre.  we 
are  told  by  JNlarmaduke  Langdale,  writing 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  has  spent  most 
of  his  eighty-nine  years  in  scientific  re- 
search and  in  writing  about  the  results  of 
his  investigations  without  being  able  to 
enjoy  many  of  the  things  the  avenige  man 
of  learning  would  consider  indispensable, 
(Continued  on  page  310) 
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1913  Jackson  "Olympic "-$1500 

35  \\.  P.  Long-Stroke  WAmV*)  motor;  3^x4  inch  tires;  115-inch  wheelbase;  full  elliptic  springs;  deep,  roomy  body 
witli  lo-inch  upholstering;  black  and  nickel  trimmings.  Regular  equipment  includes  Disco  Selt-Starter,  Mohair  Top, 
Top  Hood,  Ventilating  Windshield.  Speedometer,  Oil  Gauge  and  Gasoline  Gauge  on  Dash,  Prest-o-lite  Tank, 
Demountable   Rims,   E.xtra  Rim,   Tire   Carrier,   Robe   Rail,  Foot  Rest,   Pump,  Jack,  Tire  Outfit  and    Tools, 

Unsurpassed  at  any  price 

in  comfort,  riding,  ease  and  silence 


Three  things  are  yours  in  the  Jackson  ' '  Olympic ' '  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  the  highest  priced  and  most  lux- 
urious car. 

Perfect  comfort  in  the  tonneau,  due  to  the  roomy  body 
and  the  extra  deep  upholstery. 

Riding  eaise  such  as  only  full  elliptic  springs,  front  and 
rear,  can  give. 

Absolute  silence,  from  the  radiator  fan  at  the  front  of  the 
motor  to  the  driving  gears  in  the  rear  axle. 

Thus  the  Jackson  "Olympic"  places  at  your  disposal  the 
features  which  heretofore  have  made  the  costliest  cars 
worth  their  prices. 

We  have  made  the  upholstery  luxuriously  soft — 10 
inches  deep. 

We  have  made  the  seat  backs  shoulder  high  and 
tilted  the  seats  slightly  to  the  rear. 

And  the  body  is  very  wide — the  sides  extending  be- 
yond the  wheels. 

The  spring  action  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

The  four  full  elliptic  springs  possess  from  l^V/i  to  100 
per  cent  more  ability  to  absorb  road  shocks  than  the  ordi- 
nary motor  car  types. 


You  actually  have  to  listen  to  hear  the  "Olympic" 
motor  run. 

You  hear  no  click  or  slap  of  valves,  because  they  are 
perfectly  adjusted  and  enclosed.  You  do  not  hear  the 
fan  because  of  its  extra-long  plain  bearing.  You  do  not 
hear  even  the  carburetor's  intake  of  air. 

The  transmission  is  quiet  because  both  shafts  are  mounted 
on  bearings  of  the  separated-ball  type,  that  run  in  a  bath 
of  oil. 

The  rear  axle  does  not  hum  because  the  gears  are  of 
correct  pitch,  fitted  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  There 
is  no  interval  between  the  transfer  of  the  load  from  one 
tooth  to  the  next;  and  the  gears  run  between  long  roller 
bearings,  with  ball  thrust  bearings  to  preserve  perfect 
adjustment. 

In  power  and  durability  we  sincerely  believe  the  motor 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  It  has  proved  out  in  the 
hardest  sort  of  service,  and  in  the  severest  road  and 
track  racing. 

Your  local  Jackson  dealer  has  a  specimen  "Olympic" 
model. 

He  will  gladly  help  you  corroborate  all  we  have  said  here. 
Call  on  him;   or  write  us  for  details  and  his  name. 


OTHER  MODELS 

The  "Majestic"  at  $1850  has  a  long-stroke  (4>^x5M)  motor  of  45  H.  P.  Its  wheelbase  is  124  inches;  tires,  36x4  inches;  springs,  full  elliptic, 
front  and  rear.  It  is  Equipped  with  self-starter,  mohair  top,  top  hood,  windshield,  speedometer,  oil  gauge  and  gasoline  gauge  on  dash, 
demountable  rims,  extra  rim,  tire  holder,  electric  horn,  foot  rail,  coat  rail,  pump,  tools  and  jack.  It  has  powerful  electric  headlights  with 
parabolic  reflectors,  flush  dashlights  (electric)  and  an  electric  tail  lamp.  The  current  for  the  lights  is  supplied  by  a  dynamo  driven  by  the 
motor  which  charges  a  storage  battery  for  use  when  the  motor  is  not  running.     The  car  has  black  and  nickel  trimmings. 

Watch  for  our  new  six-  cylinder  touring  car.     It  will  be  announced  in  a  few  weeks,  and  will  be  ready  for  early  delivery. 

JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

1318  E.  Main  Street  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
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Common  Sense 
Demands  Clean  Teeth 


Your    health  as 
well  as  your  appearance 
depends  on  keeping  your  teeth  clean  and 
sound. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  a  great  help  in 
thus  keeping  the  teeth  in  good  condition. 

Thorough,  cleansing  and  polishing  effectively — 
Safe,  free  from  harmful  grit — 
Antiseptic,  checking  decay-germs — 
Wholesome,  correcting  acid-mouth — 
Delicious,  the  flavor  makes  its  use  a  treat — 
Convenient,  "comes  out  a  ribbon,  lies  flat  on  the  brush." 

Trial  tube  (formerly  4c)  will  now  be  sent  for 
2c  stamp,  to  cover  packing  and  mailing  cost. 

Our  instructive  booklet  "  Oral  Hygiene  "  free 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 


Life,  Death  and  Immortality 

By  WILLIAM  HANNA  THOMSON.  M.D.,  LL.D. 

ConsuiCiinf  Fht/sicitiit  (u  Kimserett  Ilospitnl,  ttc. 

Another  notable  eontiibutioii  to  the  study  of 
iiiiin's  destiny  by  a  seieiitifie  tliinker. 

12iD0,    Cloth,    $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.10 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.       -       NEW  YORK 


What  did  the  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement  do  ? 

See  Article  by  Dr.  Chaki,i:s  S.  Mac  Faki.ami  in 
TIIK  HOMILKTIC  R EV I K\V  for  .September 

Per  copy  30  cenl*.      Per  year  S3.  00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.44-60E.  23d  St. .NewYorIc 


The  Man  Who  Would  Govern  Others  Must  First 
Learn  to  Govern  Himself — These  3  Books  a  Proved 
Help  in   Learning    One    of    Nature's  Most  Needful  Lessons 

JULES  PAYOT'S  DR.  PAUL  DUBOIS'  Charles  Brodie  Patterson's 

"Education   of  the  Will"       "Education  of  Self"      "Dominion  and  Power" 


translated  into  Knglish  from  the  30th 
French  edition,  cannot  t)iit  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  any  man  wlio 
reuds  and  meditates  upon  it. 

"  There  is  only  one  cause  of  almost 
nil  our  failures,  and  nearly  all  our  mis- 
fortunes," says  Payot  in  the  openin); 
paragraph.  "  This  is  the  weakness  of 
our  will  a  univi-rsal  laziness— wliicli 
is  to  human  nature  as  gravity  is  t.i 
matter.' 

This  hook  gets  riRhl  down  to  brass 
tacks.  1 1  is  no  academic  discussion  of 
the  power  of  the  will  but  a  firescri/>- 
tion  fur  the  attainment  of  self-inas- 
tfry  which  mankind  in  geneial  urgent- 
ly needs  at  the  present  moment 

Substantial  cloth  binding 


ily  piililisli.'cl 


.If  i'oiiti..r 


,.   424  pp 

price  >i.5'j,  posLige  loc. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Publishers.  44-60  E 


is  another  strong"  Mental  How-to" 
book  written  in  simple,  every-day 
language,  for  the  man  and  woman 
desirous  of  self-improvement.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  those,  irre- 
spective of  age  or  condition  m  life, 
who  wish  to  escape  from  neurasthe- 
nia, or  who  want  10  cure  themselves 
of  the  "  worry-habit." 

' '  tt  is  so  delightfully  fiersoiial 
that  it  in.spires  you  with  a  desire  to 
begin  your  own  training  at  once." 
siys  Klizabeth  Atwtod  in  the  N.  V. 
KvKNiNC.  Mail. 

.Substantial  cloth  binding,  337  pp  . 
price  $1  50  net,  pos'age  loc. 


has  sold  steadily  for  nine  years  j;ood 
proof  of  its  value.  The  seToith  edi- 
tion, just  issued,  contains  seven  en- 
tirely new  chapters.  The  aulhor  de- 
fines his  purpose  as  "  to  call  into  con- 
scious existence  latent  powers  of  be- 
ing that  are  resident  in  the  soul  ol 
■  every  man  that  cometh  into  ihe 
world.''  Me  is  buoyantly  oplijnisiic 
throughout,  and  decidedly  helpful  to 
courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
The  book  show.s  the  strong  man  at 
work  in  life,  cheering  others,  blessing 
right  and  left,  succeeding  and"  getting 
on." 

Do  vou  doubt  the  inspirii>g  influence 
of  such  a  book  in  1  'our  Life  ? 

Substantial  cloth  binding,  J07  pp., 
uncut  leaves,  price  81.30,  postage  uc. 

ast  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  308) 

and  yet  he  probably  can  boast  of  hav^ng 
enjoyed  life  better  than  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  have  never  had  to  count  their 
pennies.  Last  year  the  entomologist  re- 
ceived a  little  more  than  three  thousand 
dollars  in  royalties  from  the  sale  of  his 
books,  which  was  probably  unprecedented 
in  all  his  long  life.  "  The  Insects'  Homer," 
as  Maeterlinck  calls  him,  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  greatest  living  entomolo- 
gist. Whether  he  is  the  greatest  or  not 
may  be  a  matter  on  which  other  scientists 
will  disagree,  but  there  is  no  denying  that 
his  career  is  interesting  to  read  about.  Says 
Mr.  Langdale: 

The  story  of  the  old  man's  life  is  the 
story  of  ninety  years  of  struggle  and  make- 
shift and  i)erseverance.  Scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  ten  volumes  of  the 
"  Souvenirs  Entomologiques  "  are  sketches 
of  autobiography  in  which,  wdtli  charming 
simplicity,  he  tells  us  of  his  humble  birth 
and  home,  his  illiterate  parents,  the  rough- 
and-ready  Provengal  village  school  where 
he  picked  up  reading  and  wTiting  in  the  in- 
tervals of  assisting  the  schoolmaster  in  his 
garden.  Next  came  two  years  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Rodez,  where  he  paid  for  his  educa- 
tion by  singing  in  the  church  choir.  Do- 
mestic calamity  followed,  and  the  boj'  had 
to  leave  his  studies  and  set  to  work  to  help 
keep  the  family  at  home.  Later  we  find 
him  at  the  Normal  School  of  Vaucluse; 
and  eventually  he  himself  becomes  a  school- 
master, first  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  after- 
ward at  Avignon,  in  his  native  Provence, 
but  is  compelled  to  relinquish  all  hope  of 
achieving  a  university  professorship  be- 
cause, as  a  friend  points  out  to  him,  "  the 
salary  is  inadequate  to  keep  up  the  posi- 

t*  » » 

ion. 

Meanwhile  the  scientist  in  Fabre  had 
begun  to  develop.  He  was  barely  five  years 
old  when  he  first  tried  to  discover  how  the 
cicada — the  cricket  of  the  south  of  France 
— produced  its  chirping  sound;  and  all 
through  his  boyhood  he  was  prying  into 
Nature's  secrets  and  observing  the  ways 
of  insect  and  of  bird.  A  chance  meeting 
at  Ajaccio  with  Moquin-Tandon,  the  bot- 
anist, led  to  his  tlu-owing  himself  into  nat- 
ural history  with  heart  and  soul.  "  Leave 
your  mathematics,"  said  the  savant,  "  and 
get  to  the  beast  !  "  Fabre  got  to  the  beast 
and  stuck  to  the  beast ;  but  it  was  the  in- 
sect above  all  that  attrat^ted  him,  and 
tliroiigh  seventy  years  of  poverty  and 
(lnidger.\-  he  has  perse^■ered,  noting,  ob- 
s(>r\ing,  comparing  the  doings  of  the  world 
of  tiny  things. 

He  at  length  found  time  to  publish  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  famous  "  Sou- 
venirs "  and  began  to  make  his  name  as  an 
entomologist  of  the  highest  ordtT.  His  re- 
searches outside  the  beaten  track  called 
Darwin's  attention  to  him.  A  corresjjond- 
en('t>  was  started  between  the  two;  and 
at  the  English  scientist's  request  the  young 
man  undertook  a  niimbtn*  of  experiments 
in  order  to  discover  thv  means  by  wliich 
l)irds  and  insects  find  their  way  home  to 
the  nest  from  a  distanc(<.  It  was  son;e 
years  before  Fabre  was  able  to  complete 
his  experiments;  and  by  that  time  (Miarles 
Darwin    was    tlead.      His    admiration    for 
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Fal>re  cxf-eodcd   that  which  Fabre  enter- 
tained for  Darwin. 

M.  Fabre,  it  is  said,  flouts  the  theories 
of  natural  selection,  of  the  e\olution  of 
species,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
ascribes  the  various  manifestations  of  in- 
sect life  and  instinct  to  the  direct  act  of 
Providence.     The  story  continues: 

The  theories  of  natural  selcM-tion,  of  tlie 
evolution  of  species,  of  tlie  survival  of  the 
fittest,  are  so  many  l^ugbears  to  Fabre, 
who  writes  not  only  as  a  jjrand  old  s('i(>n- 
tist,  but  also  as  a  line  old  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  who  ascribes  the  various  mani- 
festations of  insect  life  and  instinct  to  the 
direct  act  of  l*rovidence.  1  hav(>  noticed 
that  he  is  never  happier  than  when  he 
lights  ujMjn  a  fresh  argument  against  "  the 
Theorists." 

At  one  time  Fabre  seemed  within  reach 
of  a  fortune,  or  at  least  a  competency.  It 
was  when  he  was  a  professor  at  the  Lycee 
at  Avignon.  He  was  already  married, 
with  a  growing  family.  Money  was  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  him;  and  in  order 
to  make  it  he  devoted  himself  to  chemical 
research.  One  of  the  chief  products  of 
the  Avignon  district  was  the  madder-root, 
which  was  grown  to  supply  the  local  dye- 
works;  and  Fabre's  predecessor  had 
dabbled,  not  without  success,  in  experi- 
ments for  improving  the  process  of  extrac- 
tion. Fabre  continued  the  work  in  the 
modest  laboratory:  he  was  noticed  by 
Victor  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Education; 
he  refused  financial  assistance  and  received 
the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  he  had  arranged 
for  the  building  of  a  factory  to  exploit  his 
perfected  process  when  the  discovery  of 
an  artificial  alizaline  put  an  end  to  all  his 
hopes. 

In  course  of  time  there  came  an  increased 
demand  for  liis  books,  and  after  moving 
from  Avignon  to  Orange  and  from  Orange 
to  iSerignan  he  was  able  to  realize  the  dream 
of  his  life — to  pos.sess  a  little  house  of  his 
own,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  adjoin- 
ing a  bit  of  waste  land,  his  harniaf^,  where 
he  could  prosecute  at  leisure  his  researches 
into  his  beloved  insects.  These  books 
include  volumes  on  astronomy,  botany, 
and  geology,  on  domestic  animals,  on 
animals  beneficial  to  agriculture  and  on 
agricultural  pests,  in  addition  to  the  famous 
"  Souvenirs  Kntomologiques." 

Fabre  is  a  true  naturalist.  His  books 
are  not  dry  biological  treatises  filled  with 
what  he  himself  <;alls  "  barbarous  techni- 
cal terms  and  scientific  names."  They 
are  living  documents,  crammed  with  quaint 
conceits  and  delicate  tou('hes  of  humor. 
The  inside  of  an  insect  leaves  him  unmoved, 
l)ut  his  whol«»  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
observation  of  its  habits,  its  instincts,  its 
methods  of  propagation  and  of  self-pres- 
ervation. And  he  is  more  than  a  naturalist 
he  is  a  preeminent  man  of  letters,  or,  to 
quote  Maurice  Maeterlinck  once  more. 
he  is  "  one  of  the  most  profound  and  in- 
ventive scholars  and  also  one  of  the  purest 
writers,  and,  I  was  going  to  add,  one  of 
the  finest  poets  of  the  centurj'  that  is  just 
past."  His  style  is  limpid  and  exqui-site 
and  charming,  and  every  line  that  he  has 
written  radiates  sincerity  and  kindness. 
As  I  have  said,  he  tilts  at  Darwin  and  the 
Theorists,  but  never  fiercely  or  harshly;  he 
is  the  first  to  make  amends  if  ever  be  is 
guilty  of  an  unconscious  injustice,  even  to 
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?^  GUARANTEED 
•^^    PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

j"ir!r.'.vr"jEFORE  the  advent  of 'i^tandard"  Fixtures  a 
i  J^  ]  sanitary  bathroom  was  a  luxury  of  the  rich. 
j  ij  j  roday  even  the  simplest  homes  enjoy  and  profit 
:  \^    j   bv  their  refining  influence.     The  moral  effect 

; !  of ''e^tattdard"    Fixtures  has  been 

their  beauty,  durability  and  excellence. 

The  beauty,  practical  utility  and  quality  of  "«$tattdard"  Fixtures,  have 
formed  the  bathroom  standards  of  the  entire  world. 


as  great  as 


Clenuiiie  "($\andard"  fixtures  for  tlie 
Home  and  for  School,  Office  Biiild- 
iiigcs,  Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are 
identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of 
batli  bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label, 
which,  while  of  the  first  quality  of 
manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  require- 


ments of  those  who  demand  'SitatTdard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  "CT>tattdard" 
fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it 
bears  the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to 
avoid  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, 
specify  "»>\andard"  goods  in  writing 
(not  verbally)  and  make  sure  that  you 
get  them. 


\        ^tat^dardcSanitatj^iPfe.Co.Dept.  35,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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New  York 35  W.  31st  Street 

Chicago 900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Philadelphia I  1 28  Walnut  Street 

T95onto,  Can 39  Richmond  Street.  E. 

Pituburgh 1 06  Federal  Street 

St.  Louis   .     1 00  N.  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville 313  Tenth  Avenue.  So. 

New  Orleans. . . .  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

■■'  ■      Montreal.  Can 213  Coristine  BIdg. 

I 


Bostcn John  Hancock   BIdg. 

Louisvaie 319-23  W.  Main  Street 

Cleveland 648  Huron  Road.  S.  E. 

Hamilton,  Can 20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 

tx>ndon .37-60  Holborn  Viaduct 

Houston,  Tex Preston  and  Smith  Sti. 

San  Francisco Metropolis  Bank  BIdg. 

Washington,  D.  C Southern  BIdg. 

Toledo,  Ohio 31  I  -32 1  Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth,  Tex Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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stop  Darning-Wear  "ZARS 


"  50  Pairs  for  25c. 

ly  ■■il  if  Itl  at  DiaUri 


ll  is  ihe  toe  n.iil  on  the  bi?  toe.  Ivini;  longer  th.ni>  the  oilier  toes.  lh.it    rubs  holes  in  stockings  and  socks 
ZAR    Hose    Protectors    cover   the    hiu'   toe   nails   and  prevent    holes.        It    pays    to   wear  them  to  " 
t       protect   cheap   stockings   and   socks  and   much   more   so   to   protect   lisle  and  silk.     No  washing:       g 
^         so   cheap   \ou   can    put   on   a    new    pair   each   day.     If   not   at   your   dealers,    50   pairs   of 
ZAR    Hose    Protectors  -w-IU    Ix?   mailed  to  any  one,   postpaid,  on  receipt  of  25c. 
in   silver  or  postage   stamps.     Address.   ZAR    HOSE    PROTECTOR    COMPANY.  ^j|j 
2632  Pine  Street.   St.  Louis,   Mo. 


NOTICE  TO  DEALEKS:— v.. 
Dry  &ioJ»  J<.|*rt5. 


Wriu-  us 


■ZARS"    through  jny 

|v..riKul.i-».  _^^       jviade  of  Vegetable 

tissue,  so   SOFT  and 
LIGHT  you  do  not  realize 
you    have    Ihem   on. 

LIGHT.  COMFORTABLE,  SANITARY. 
A  boon  to  all  wearers  of  thin  hosiery. 
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Nothing  Leaks 

Except 

Fountain  Pens 

How  to  Stop  It: 


IF  they  ran  make  great  steam 
boilers,  vast  water  supply  sys- 
tems and  pipelines  for  oil  that 
won't  leak,  why  can't  thev  make 
fountain  pens  that  won't  leak? 

They  can.  Georjje  S.  Parker,  of 
Janesviile,  Wisconsin,  makes  them. 

Mr.  Parker  found  out  that  ink 
always  stays  in  the  feed  tube  of  an 
ordinary  fountain  pen,  even  when 
point  up  in  your  pocket.  It  won't 
all  run  aown. 

The  air  in  the  pen  gets  warm  from 
your  body  and  expands  —  expands 
up  through  the  inky  feed  tube.  It 
blows  the  ink  up  with  it— up  and 
out  all  over  the  writing  end  of  the 
pen.  to  smear  your  fingers  when  you 
remove  cap  to  write. 

"If  I  can  get  that  ink  down  out 
of  the  feed  tuoe,  my  pen  won't  leak," 
said  Mr.  Parker. 

So  he  citr-..ed  his  feed  tube  to  touch 
the  barrel.  That  touch  creates  Capil- 
lary .Attraction.  And  Capillary  At- 
traction sucks  the  ink  down  out  of 
the  feed  tube  before  the  expanding 
air  ascends.  Thus,  nothing  but  air 
smears  the  end  of  a  Parker  Pen. 

The  curved  feed  tube  is  called  the 
Lucky  Curve.  Capillary  Attraction 
[air  9  '^  **^®  force  in  Nature  that  makes  a 

blotter  suck  ink. 

Parker  Pens  write  fine  —  never 
hitching,  skipping,  blotting.  The 
14k  gold  pens  are  pointed  with  hard- 
est Iridium.  Parker  Spear  Head  Ink 
Controller  makes  ink  flow  velvety. 

Standard  style  Parker  Lucky  Curve 
Pens  ?i.;o  to  $250.00  according  to 
size  and  ornamentation. 


aMER 


PEN 


LOM  N  T  A  I 


New  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  Pen 

won't  leak  even  if  carried  upside 
down  in  trousers  pocket.  Pcti  knife 
size  for  lady's  purse.   Prices  $2.50  up. 

New  Parker  Disappearing  Clip 

grips  like  mad,  but  disappears  peace- 
ably when  you  remove  cap  to  write. 

If  you  do  not  find  Parker  Pens  at 
your  dealer's,  send  us  his  name  and 
we'll  send  you  complete  catalog  to 
order  from  direct. 

Sold  on  trial.  If  any 
Parker  Pen  should  leak 
or  shouldn't  be  as  rep- 
resented,return  it  with- 
in 10  days  of  purchase. 
We  protect  dealers 
from  loss. 

Tomorrow  is  a  bad 
day.   Today  is  the  day. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

60  Mill  Street  JaDOTille,  Wiscoosin 

New  Tork  Retail  Store 
11  Park  Row  Opposite  Post  Office 


FREE  OIL 

G**neronrt  Rample  "3-in-()ne*  fur yniir sewiiiK  raarhinp;  oils 
in-rfpcth;  won't  (film,  rcillcrt  riu«t.  turn  rancid;  l;iHt»loni;; 
fr.pfn.ni  aci.l.  Writi-SIN  ONE  OIL  CO.,  42  YH.  B(iw.v..N.Y. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Then  Eat  More  and  Slay  in  Health      -^g~n      g->, 
TYLER'S     MACERATED    WHEAT  fc^    u\ 

DEUaOUS.  APPETIZING.  SATISFYING.  ^^^^  *-  ' 
A  perfect  combination  of  macerated 
wheat,  nuts,  fniit  and  other  whole- 
some foods.  Possesses  all  the  organic 
vitality  voiir  blood  and  nerves  de- 
mand, will  aid  dieestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

^ewA  Vc  itiiiiip  fi.r  K.iw  Ki«.il  H-«.k  anil  Ilcitlth  Ouidn.  or  urnd 
'.''■<■  f.,r  H-.'ik  »ci<l  pn<Mi;fh   WfA  f..r  Ttir.'o  Mi-i>l<       Wnto  U-lay. 

Byron  Tyler.  y''<'<isp»rii^t.  71  Syndicate  Bldg.Kaa.  City,  Mo 


the  dead;  he  loves  man  and  he  loves  ani- 
mals; and  above  all  he  loves  the  wasp,  the 
bee,  the  beetle,  with  a  love  that  approaches 
that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  for  "  his  little 
brothers  the  birds." 


THE  BIG  MOOSE  OF  LITTLE 
TOBIQUE 

/^"^ERTAIX  writers  seem  disposed  to 
^-^  convict  the  bull  moose  of  some  very 
unbecoming  traits,  such  as  cowardice 
and  selfishness,  but  not  all  the  testimony 
is  in  support  of  the  accusations  of  the 
animal's  enemies.  One  of  the  latest  wit- 
nesses heard  from  is  Thomas  Martindale, 
a  veteran  sportsman,  who  in  a  new  book 
entitled  "Sport  Indeed"  (G.  \V.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia)  not  only  describes  many 
of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
bull  moose,  but  also  narrates  several  thrill- 
ing personal  experiences  on  hunting  trips 
in  the  northern  woods.  Mr.  Martindale 
does  not  deny  that  the  male  moose  is  a 
coward  except  in  the  mating  season,  but  he 
finds  the  bull  to  have  one  strong  virtue — he 
is  an  ardent  lover  all  the  year  round,  per- 
haps a  little  fickle  at  times,  but  a  great 
lover  just  the  same.  And  it  is  a  knowledge 
of  this  characteristic  that  usually  enables 
the  hunter  to  get  within  rifle  range.  Mr. 
Martindale  and  other  A\Titers  say  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  bull  moose  is 
entrapt  by  a  call  in  imitation  of  a  cow 
moose.  All  this  about  two  of  the  moose's 
dominant  characteristics  may,  of  course, 
be  very  interesting,  but  in  this  instance  it 
only  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  story 
of  one  of  Mr.  ^lartindale's  many  thrilling 
experiences  while  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
northern  woods.  On  this  occasion  the 
sportsman  was  hunting  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  was  accompanied  by  his  son  James,  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated     We  read: 

As  our  plan  was  to  lie  out  all  night,  we 
had  brought  blankets  with  us,  also  a 
steamer  rug,  but  had  left  the  latter  under 
the  butt  of  a  fallen  tree  further  down  the 
lake.  After  the  guide  had  cut  a  "^w  spruce 
boughs  to  make  a  mattress,  I  sent  him 
back  for  the  rug  and  then  threw  my  tired 
limbs  tipon  the  spruce  boughs.  Twenty 
minutes  or  more  pas.sed  and,  the  guide  not 
returning,  I  thought  he  might  have  seen  a 
moose  on  his  way  back  and  feared  he 
might  scare  him  by  returning  in  a  direct 
way  to  the  cedars.  Raising  myself  slowly 
from  the  spruce  boughs  I  looked  around 
me  and  felt  convinc(>d  that  I  was  right  in 
my  conjecture.  A  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away,  and  directly  within  the  line  of  the 
trees  on  the  far  side  of  the  cove  and  to  my 
left,  I  was  sure  I  saw  the  young  bull  with 
the  upright  antlers.  He  stood  "head  on" 
with  his  body  shielded  by  the  trees,  leaving 
his  head  and  neck  alone  \isible.  To  shoot 
or  not  to  shoot  was  the  question,  and  I 
i  had  to  decide  quickly,  for  the  scant  day- 
light was  fast  melting  away  in  the  coming 
night.  A  moment  of  doubt,  and  then, 
after  careful  aim,  I  fired.  I  looked,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  fellow  drop.  Hut  he  didn't 
drop.      This    rather    astonished    me,    but 


Scientific 

Management 

aims  to  eliminate  waste  effort.  The 
value  of  any  piece  of  machinery 
must  be  measured  by  what  it  en- 
ables its  operator  to  perform.   The 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 

Typewriter 


Ball  Bearing 


Long  Wearing 


is  designed  and  built  to  conser\'e  human 
energy.  Every  operating  device  is  under 
the  operator's  hands  ;  shift  key,  shift  lock, 
space  bar,  back  spacer  and  margin  release. 
Ball  bearings  throughout  give  light  touch, 
light  carriage  tension  and  a  light  capital 
shift.  Carriage  return  and  line  space  re- 
quire but  one  operation  without  disturbing 
the  writing  position  of  the  hand. 

There  are  dozens  of 
other  reasons  why  the 
L.C. Smith  increases  the 
efficiency  of  your  office 
force. 


Write  for  ntu)  booUtt, 
"Vantage  Points  of  the  L  C 
Smith  &  Broi.  Typewriter." 


LC.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Head  Office  for  Domestic  and  Foreija  Buioett 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


The  Patient  s  Temperature 


is  a  Forecast  of  his  condition.  Work  ■with  the  Doc- 
tor. Have  a.  "Tycot"  Fever  Thermometer  for  the 
patient  and  keep  an  accurate  temperature  record — 
that's  the  safe  and  sanitary  way.  If  your  drugrgriat 
hasn't  it,  send  us  $1.50  for  a  1-minute  "Tyco*" 
Fever  Thermometer.    Accept  no  other. 

TAYLOR   INSTRUMENT   COMPANIES 

607  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

**  Where     Tycat'     Thermometert     Come     From." 


Foggy  English 

Is  plainly  a  hindrance  even  to  a  man  well  e<iuipped  In 
every  other  way,  but  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of 
clearly  expressing  himself  in  the  Englisb  language. 

Dispel  the  Fog 

byleamlntr  the  differenresof  meaning  between  Similar 
IVnrdK — and  the  effective  use  of  Connective  Wordi. 

Get  these  two  books:  Feniatii'it  "EnclUk  Synoorma. 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositiona "  —  Ihe  bt>st  and  most 
mcxlern  sunaitum  lx><)k— stn)ng  cloth  binding,  price 
f  l..")(l;  post[vaid  $1.63;  >'.  /-;i<l/<(',s  "Connectives  of  Eac> 
liah  Speech"— the  use  and  placing  of  preiH)sitions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  made  clear- 
strong  cloth  binding,  price  $1..tO:  postpaid  Jl.ti^. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  Yerk  ud  Uida* 
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there  was  more  astonishment  in  store — lie 
hadn't  moved.  Putting  in  another  car- 
tridge, again  I  fired  and  again  1  looked. 
The  upright  antlers  were  still  there  /;* 
statu  quo.  "Thomas,"  I  said  to  mysi'lf, 
"is  thee  daft  or  dreaming?"  The  question 
was  not  an  unreasonable  one,  and  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  I  was  either  or  l)otli 
again  I  loaded  up  and  again  banged  away. 
Before  I  had  time  to  note  the  result  of  tiie 
last  shot  the  guide  rushed  in  out  of  breath. 

"^What  are  you  shooting  at?" 'he  asked. 

"A  bull  moose;  there  he  stands;  don't 
you  see  his  head  sticking  out  from  behind 
that  tree?" 

With  a  loud  laugh  he  replied,  "Yes,  I  see 
it;  I  saw  it  this  morning;  and  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  waste  no  more  of  your  cartridg(>s 
on  the  turned-up  root  of  an  old  cedar 
stump." 

A  cedar  stump  I  Shades  of  the  mighty 
Nimrod,  had  it  come  to  this?  Could  it 
be  possible  that  mj-  eyes  could  see  no 
difference  'twixt  a  moo.se's  head  and  a 
cedar  stump?  The  guide's  pill  was  a 
bitter  one,  yet  I  swallowed  it;  and  theii 
asked  him  if  he  had  found  the  rug.  He  said 
no;  that  he  had  looked  under  the  butt  of 
every  fallen  tree,  but  couldn't  find  it. 
"Well,"  1  said,  "1  will  go  and  get  the  rug. 
and  in  the  meantime  jou  keep  your  eye  on 
that  root  and  tell  me  if  it  moves."  I 
then  left  him  mumbling  something  to  him- 
self about  the  probability  of  a  cedar  stuuip 
moving. 

On  my  return,  I  decided  that  he  should 
go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  and  "call," 
for  if  the  pair  of  moose  did  conu;  in  they 
would  be  likely  to  vi.sit  the  cove.  After 
he  left,  I  looked  for  the  cedar  root  and  it 
wasn't  there.  The  stump,  or  whatever  it 
was,  had  vanished.  Here  was  a  mystery, 
and  not  a  pleasant  one  for.  a  sport  to 
ponder  on,  especially  if  he  prides  himself 
on  being  a  tolerably  good  shot.  Again  I 
looked  and  then  rubbed  my  eyes  in  wonder. 
The  stump  was  back  again  and  in  the  iden- 
tical spot  it  had  occupied  before. 

Just  at  this  moment  I  heard  the  guide 
give  a  "call"  on  his  birch-bark  horn.  No 
echo  followed  it,  for  the  woods  were  still 
soaking  wet;  but  it  sounded  very  like  the 
plaintive  call  of  a  di.scon.solate  lady  moose, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  antlers  of  n\3'  cedar 
stump  was  magical.  They  dropt  at  once 
out  of  sight  and  in  a  second  or  two  re- 
appeared. The  mystery  was  solved.  It 
was  a  moose  indeed,  but  only  a  cow  moose. 
She  had  been  standing  like  a  statue,  and 
what  I  thought  were  antlers  were  only  her 
big  ears  which,  standing  straight  up  and 
thrown  forward,  really  looked  like  the 
pair  of  antlers  my  son  had  described. 

The  reason  why  my  three  shots  had 
missed  her  was  plain  enough.  She  had 
been  standing  between  two  trees,  with  her 
head  turned  toward  me  almost  at  right 
angles  with  her  body,  and  the  bullets  had 
all  entered  the  intercepting  tree  which, 
in  the  uncertain  light,  1  had  mistaken  for 
the  foreshoulder  of  a  moose.  At  the 
sound  of  tlie  birch-bark  horn  she  changed 
the  position  of  her  ears,  and  then  1  had  no 
doubt  about  her  sex.  Nor  was  her  gentle- 
man attendant  far  awaj'.  The  male  moose, 
tho  always  watchful  over  his  mistress, 
is  very  careful  to  keep  in  the  background  if 
he  scents  danger  in  the  air.  He  heard  the 
guide's  call  and,  as  he  moved  up  and  down 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  gave  his 
answer.  It  was  not  a  loud  one.  but  it  was 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  ear  of  his  frau. 


Long-Stroke  "  32  "  Roadster.  $900 

P.  0.  B.  Dotrr.it,  inrluding  r()ui]>inc!it  oi  wiiidslii^ld.  pas  lamps  and 
generator.oil  lamps,  t'tnlb  arul  lir)rii.  Thire  speeds  f«trwar<i  and  rcverst-; 
renter  contrnl;  sliding  geais.  Four  cylinder  motor.  'A}^  in.  hore  And 
5^  in.  stroke.  Bosch  magneto.  106-in.  wheelbase:3J  x  3^  in.  tires. 
Color.  Standard  Hiipmobile  Blue.     Tuuiing  Car    $900. 


Standard  20  H.  P.  Runaboat.  $750 

F.  O.  B.  D('tr<^iit.  with  same  p<.\ver  plant 
ttint  t<Mik  the  World 'toil  ring  car  around 
the  world— 4  cylinders.  'JO  H.  P.,  sliding 
gears.  Bi>Hch  mugnrto.  K<piipped  with  top, 
windshiel<l.  gas  lumps  and  generator,  oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Roadster,  IIU- 
inch  whecnmsf.  $v'(0 


$750— $900 

The  man,   the    machine   and    the  material — 
this    new    plant    gets    the    best   out   of    each. 


The  same  machinery  tliat  is  used  in  the 
fine  new  Hupmobile  plant  is  also  used 
in  those  plants  producing  cars  of  the 
highest  prices/'' 

The  skilled  m^schanics  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hupmobile  are  paid 
the  same  high  rate  prevailing  in  plants 
producing  the  costliest  cars. 

The  splendid  shop  organization  has  been 
developed  to  tlie  same  high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency and  iield  practically  intact  from 
the  inception  of  the  company — under 
the  engineering  leadership  of  E.  A. 
Nelson,  the  man  who  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  every  previous 
model. 


The  materials  which  enter  into  every  es- 
sential Hupmobile  operation  are  pre- 
cisely as  fine — precisely  thesame,in  fact 
— as  those  ustd  in  cars  of  the  largest 
and  most  expensive  build. 

Differences  in  size  and  differences  in  ex- 
cess luxury,  of  course;  differences  in 
engineering  ideals,  in  scrupulous  work- 
manship, in  trustworthy  materials — 
emphatically  no. 

We  believe  the  Hupmol:)ile  to  be,  in  its 
class,  the  best  car  in  the  world. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company, 

1243  Milwaukee   Ave.,  Detroit. 

Canadian  Factory,  Windsor,  Ontario 

Hnpmr>bile  cranksltafts  must  prove  tlieni8elv«>s 
perfvct  and  tnu— not  our*-,  hut  Iwic. — before 
they  are  passed  to  the  motor  ai»s»niblT. 

The  ph<>to'.:raphic  reproduction  shows  the  first — 
and  most  important— of  the  two  ti-sts. 

The  operator  is  testing  the  nlitrnmentof  the  main 
crankshaft  lM>arin^'8  with  an  infallihlt;  little 
piece  of  merhanisiii. 

This  is  a  Brr.wn  &  .•^liarpe  dial  indicator.  It  reg- 
isters variations  so  luiniit'-  and  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  one  half  ot  one  thoutandth  of 
one  inch. 

If  thr  indicator  shows  even  t)ie  slislitest  defli-ftion 
from  the  correct  size,  the  shait  is  not  acceptable. 

After  this  the  crankshaft  is  it-sted  on  "V"  blocks. 
wliich  hold  it  in  exactly  the  same  po&ition  as  in 
actual  running  in  the  motor.  H-re  the  shaft 
must  run  absohitely  true  to  center  on  all  In-ar- 
in^sto  pa^s  final  inspection. 

These  tests— pait  of  theevery-day  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  $900  Hupmobile — arc  precisely 
as  accurate.  prcM-isely  as  ngid.  the  6am.>  all 
tlirou^h.  ns  those  applied  to  cars  of  three,  four 
and  five  times  the  Hupmobile  price. 


yVrite  for  a 

Sample  Cake 

For  2c  we  will  .send  you 
a  .sample  cake,  enoujrli 
to  la.st  over  a  week.  In 
thi.s  crystal  dear 
soap  w  e  h  a  v  e 
cauirht  tlie  rail 
fra  trran  ee  o  f 
fresh  violets. 
Write  t(Klay  for 
your  sample  ; 
smell  it,  hold  it 
to  the  light. 
Address  the  Andrew  Jerprens  Co.,  Dept.  S, 
Spring  drove  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

JERGENS 
Violet  Glycerine  Soap 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


UtT.    i-ap 
KKI.IX  V 


size.   |irir»-  $7.50  1 
IIAIS   lliri.H  ATOIt  <(». 


Ii    iioi  balkAiat  Wi  V.   i<ittiii  ii      Hans    Im- 
proTed     Tip      T«p       Ihipllcntor      mth 
Dausco  "  Oiled  J'aichment  Back  n*  ca- 
tive  r'-ll    is  the  result   ol  27  years'  ex- 
p<-rience.  and  is    us*d    aiul  eudorsr-d 
by  thousands  of  business  bouses  and 
individuals       lof>  copies  froni  pen- 
written   and   ."»0  copies  from  tvjte- 
writtrn    oritrinal.      Clear,     ru  an. 
perfect.       Complete  Duplica-   ^C 
lit.   n.  t  ^•' 
!tbU-.    Ill  JuhnSi..  >.Y. 


Ibiiis 


$82  Saving  on  New  Typewriter 

A:.:i  rcMilt  iif  r(ni;irk;iblc  invention,  a  nKxlern  Ht.inHanl 
kevboiirii  t>pewriter  is  now  bciiii;  built  in  the  Elliot- 
F"i8h»T  Rilling  Machine  FHctory.  with  only  250  p^iitH. 
Other  mnchinex  have  1700  to  37(X).  Hence  its  Siv  price. 
Thistvpewriter-THE  BENNETT  PORTABLE 
wtiilhH  but  76oz.  Readilv  inrried  in  grip  or  ^  g  ^^ 
pocket.  Sold  on  nionev.biick-unlessBntiB6eil  jK  I  ^{ 
truarant.v.  Over  26.0(10  in  dailv  ,iRe.  WRITK  V  ■  V» 
FOR  f'ATAT.Ofi        Acetlls  w.nle.t  In   I  .  s.  4. 

A.  F.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO..  366  Broodway.  N.  Y. 
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CORRECT 
STYLES 
FOR  MEN" 

The  man  who  wears  one  of  the 
new  von  Gal  made  Hats  for 

Fall,  whether  it  be  soft  hat  or 
derby,  can  positively  rest  assured  that  he 
cannot  be  better  hatted. 

In  style,  quality,  workmanship,  finish  and  fit, 
these  hats  are  the  highest  embodiment  of 
hat  design  and  skill  in  manufacture.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  a  von  Gal  made  Hat. 
You  are  sure  to  find  a  style  that  suits  your 
face  and  figure.  He  will  guarantee  you  satis- 
faction in  fit,  material  and  style,  and  we  stand 
behind  this  guarantee. 

The  new   Fall  styles  include   the  smartest  aixi 
latest  rough,  scratch  and  bright  finish  effects. 

Prices,  S3.  $4  and  $S.  At  your  dealer's,  or  if 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  Fall  and  Winter 
Style  Book  Jf  and  we  will  fill  your  order 
direct  from  factory  if  you  indicate  style  wanted 
and  give  hat  size,  your  height,  weight  and 
waist  measure.     Add  25c  to  cover  expressage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Factories: 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Niagara  Falls 

Ontario,    Canada 

Straw  Hat 

Factory  : 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Hawes.iioiiGal 

••4    INCORPORATED    ~  ^ 


Offices  and 
Salearooms  : 
117S  Broadway- 
New  York 
4S  Summer 
Street 
Bostoa 


Parents — Protect  Your  Children 

ThPrc  is  no  home  60  'iiKh— there  is  no  school  so  select- 
but  there  ib  dimmer  of  contamination  und  ruin  through 
some  one  of  the  influences  described  in  the  book  we  name 
here  ;  and  no  fiithercan  be  so  sure  of  his  son— no  teacher 
cnn  be  so  sure  of  his  pupils— that  he  ran  afford  to  siiy 
■■'i'here  is  nothing  i'l  this  book  of  service  tome."  The 
boiik  Is  Traps  for  the  Yonng,  hy  Anthonu  Comstock. 

We  urge  upon  parents  and  teachers  and  pastor*  the  dvitjr 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  cam's, that  theymayavoid, 
for  their  children,  these  traps  and  snares.  '^  pp.,  cloth. 
Bent  postpaid  for  tl. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  siiJ  Loadca 


Life  and  Times  of  the 

PATRIARCHS 


"Rich  in  valua- 
ble historical  and 
geoKraphical  de- 
tails, 'fhe  author 
is  strong  in  his 
convictions  as  to 
the  historicity  of 
ilie  (ienesis  nar- 
ratives ol  the 
lives  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  has 
gathered  an  abun- 
dance ol  material 
to  confirm  his 
view,"  Christian 
HorM,  Cleve- 
land. <) 


Abraham, 

Isaac   and 

Jacob 


Bt  wm    hanna 

THOMSON. 

M, II.,  I.I.  D 

"In  the  plea.sant 

papers    he    lias 

gathered  here  he 

describes  person- 
al experiences  in 

visilinis  the  sites 

of  Ttirious  Bible 
^^^^^^^^^^^  episodes,  not 
^^^^^^^^^^"  merely  those  re- 
lating to  the  patriarchs,  and  he  endeavors  to  recon. 
struct  from  the  life  and  customs  of  to-day  a  picture  of 
conditions  in  early  Hibliral  times.  The  book  is  very 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  Hible,  and  to  the  vis- 
itor to  Palestine  "      The  Sim,  New  \'ork. 

I2b»,  Clolk,  Ijjiulraled,  )l.20  oel ;  br  mil  |l.]0 

FUNK  A  WACNALL8  CO.,       New  York 


"  It  is  interesting 
to  1  cad  the  story 
of  the  patriarchs 
in  the  setting  of 
the  conditions  in 
which  they  lived 
and  moved.  The 
book  is  a  practi- 
Cal  commentary 
on  many  points 
of  OldTestament 
life  a  11  d  history 
otherwise  noteas- 
ily  understood." 
Z ion's  A  ih'oiatt, 
I>ortl,tnd,  Me. 


Cnoosmg    the 
Rigkt  Sckool 

Do  you  know  that  many  people  have 
already  decided  where  to  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  school  next  Fall.'' 
This   question    is   too    invportant   to 
leave  until  late  in  the  season. 

If  you  intend  to  send  your  boy  or  girl 
to  a  boarding  school  we  advise  you  to 
begin  your  investigation  of  the  different 
schools  now. 

Take  plenty  of  time.  If  you  will 
write  us  we  will  gladly  assist  you.  We 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  best  private 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hundreds  of  our  readers  have  settled  the 
school  question  by  consulting  us. 

State  your  requirements  in  full,  mention- 
ing kind  of  school,  location  Preferred,  and 
price  of  tuition.  We  will  gladly  advise  you 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  School  Bureau 

The|iterdryDigesl 

IfV  regret  that  -we  are  not  equipped  to 
S^ive  information  on  positions  as  teachers, 
rhis  service  is  best  rendered  by  a  Teachers' 
Agency.  Readers  desiring  information  on 
saiolarships,  free  tuition,  etc.,  can  obtain 
the  same  most  readily  through  their  local 
educational  authorities.  Most  colleges  and 
universities  offer  various  opportunities  for 
self  support  to  deserving  students. 


and    affectionate    enough    to    arouse    her 
jealousy. 

A  moose  wife  is  somewhat  of  a  stickler 
for  conjugal  propriety,  it  appears,  and  is 
quick  to  resent  her  husband's  flirtations. 
In  this  instance  the  female  began  to  scold 
as  soon  as  she  heard  the  bull  answer  the 
guide's  loving  call.  The  calls  were  about 
fifteen  minutes  apart,  but  the  female  kept 
an  eye  on  her  mate,  and  scolded  him 
when  the  horn  sounded  the  second  time. 
The   story   continues: 

At  this  moment  a  far-away  bark  or 
rather  a  half-bark  and  a  half-grunt  struck 
our  ear.  It  was  another  bull  moose  an- 
swering the  call  and  his  answer  was  bold 
and  clear.  The  "unfaithful  hubbj^"  that 
had  been  strutting  so  proudly  heard  it  too, 
and  the  effect  on  him  was  curious.  He 
stopt  his  strutting  instantly  and  be- 
came as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Again  came  the  far-off  bark,  but  this 
time  much  nearer  than  before.  The 
guide  answered  it  with  a  low,  plaintive 
call  intended  to  indicate  that  her  counter- 
feit cowship  was  extremely  delighted  to 
have  her  R.  S.  V.  P.  answered  so  promptly. 

The  birch-bark  horn  was  now  laid  aside, 
forthebuU  was  coming  with  mighty  strides, 
y)reaking  the  branches  imder  his  feet  and 
crashing  his  antlers  against  the  trees. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  lady  moose  on  my 
left  had  stept  out  into  the  water.  Tho 
I  did  not  see  her,  I  could  hear  her  drinking, 
and  also  heard  her  mate  wade  in,  splashing 
the  water  around  him.  But  the  other  chap 
we  were  so  eagerly  waiting  for  was  quiet. 
Not  a  sound  came  from  his  direction, 
lie  was  either  stealing  down  to  the  water 
on  tiptoe  or  standing  still  and  listening. 
-Vnd  thus  the  minutes  passed.  The  pair 
of  moose  lovers  had  drunk  their  fill,  and 
now  we  heard  them  in  the  darkness  nib- 
bling at  the  lily-pads. 

To  the  right  where  I  was  lying,  and 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  away,  was  another 
piece  of  ground  with  a  wet,  sticky  bottom 
of  gray  clay,  and  in  this  I  first  saw  the 
footprints  of  the  Big  Moose  of  Little 
Tobique.  Turning  myself  to  the  moose 
lovers  on  the  left  and  looking  toward  the 
right,  I  saw  the  flash  of  a  light.  My  first 
thought  was  that  the  guide  had  struck  a 
match  to  light  his  path  toward  me.  But 
quickly  as  the  flash  came,  just  as  quickly 
did  it  disappear.  I  laid  for  a  moment 
puzzled,  and  then  saw  what  puzzled  me 
still  more,  a  star  peeking  through  the  trees 
and  close  to  the  earth.  While  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  business  a  star  had  there  when 
th(Te  was  none  o\erhead,  it  suddenly 
flickered  out.  In  a  fraction  of  a  second 
a  double  star  took  its  place.  My  compre- 
hension at  last  was  master  of  the  situation. 
The  light  of  the  match,  the  star  and  the 
big  double  star  were  out  and  the  same — 
phosphorescent  gleams  from  the  eyes  of 
the  big  moose.  He  had  crept  st^ilthily 
down  to  the  water  and  was  now  close  to  me 
— so  close  that  his  breathing — and  he  had 
no  "bellows  to  mend" — was  plainly  audi- 
ble. I  was  lying  behind  a  log  and  at 
one  time  fancied  he  might  take  a  notion 
to  step  over  it  and  dri\«>  nie  into  the  earth 
with  those  big  feet  of  his.  But  he  didn't. 
I  had  my  el<>ctric  lamp  with  nw  and  turned 
its  rays  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  me, 
then  to  my  head  and  to  my  feet;    yet  I 
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saw  nothing  around  me  but  the  ghostly 
cedar  branches.  However,  the  three 
moose  must  have  seen  the  illumination, 
and  yet.  strange  to  say,  it  didn't  startle 
them.  Just  then  1  heard  a  whistle  out  on 
the  road.  It  mocked  the  note  of  a  bird 
and  was  a  signal  from  the  guide  that  the 
moose  had  passed  him  on  the  road  to  the 
water.  Ah,  he  little  knew  how  near  1  was 
to  the  big  fellow!  However,  there  was  one 
thing  that  I  knew — it  was  essential  that  1 
get  away,  and  get  away  quickly,  lest  some 
tale-bearing  zephjT  should  inform  the 
intelligent  noses  of  these  animals  that  a 
human  being  was  on  their  track.  And 
yet  I  was  afraid  to  leave  until  the  big 
fellow  would  step  into  the  water.  This 
would  show  me  that  his  suspicions  were 
lulled.  Nor  could  1  shoot,  because  I 
couldn't  see  him.  Had  the  guide  been 
with  me  he  might  have  handled  the  electric 
lamp,  and  its  flash  would  have  l)een  suf- 
ficient to  direct  my  aim  had  1  been  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  it — whicih 
I  would  not  have  done,  for  such  an  act 
would  have  been  unlawful. 

Mj-  hunting  e.xperience  has  often  placed 
me  in  situations  of  intense  excitement 
and  anxiety,  but  none  of  them  contained 
as  much  of  either  as  the  present  one.  I 
waited,  it  seemed  to  me,  an  age  for  the 
big  fellow  to  move.  At  last  he  made  one 
step  into  the  water,  and  now  came  my 
chance. 

Leaving  the  blankets  and  rug  where 
they  lay,  Mr.  Martindale  stole  quietly  off. 
He  knew  that  if  he  frightened  the  animals 
they  would  be  hard  to  find  the  next  day. 
To  conclude: 

At  three  o'clock  the  following  morning 
we  w-ere  up  and  ready  for  our  parts  in 
the  last  act  of  our  moose  drama.  A  light 
breakfast,  and  then  with  our  rifles  and 
electric  lamp  Ave  trudged  again  tlu^ougli  the 
mud,  the  wet,  and  the  pitch-like  darkness. 
Twas  no  wonder  that  the  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  lake  seemed  like  a  dozen  of  them. 
Slowlj'  and  silently  we  trod,  for  we  were 
certain  the  moose  were  in  the  water,  and 
the  noisy  break  of  a  branch  or  a  stumV)le 
would  have  ended  our  hope  of  getting  a 
crack  at  them.  As  we  came  nearer  the 
cove,  we  listened  and  caught  the  welcome 
sound  of  splashing.  They  were  there. 
But  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
journey  lay  before  us — the  entrance  to  the 
cedar  point  and  through  the  cedar  swamp. 
There  were  two  paths;  one  by  way  of  the 
cove  and  the  other  in  which  we  would 
follow  the  footsteps  of  our  moose  No.  3. 
We  took  the  latter,  thinking  that  all  three 
animals  would  likely  be  together  in  the 
cove.  I  led  the  w^ay,  pointing  the  light  to 
the  ground.  The  guide  follow^ed,  both  of 
us  treading  carefully  and  shying  away  from 
e\ery  dead  twig.  We  could  not  haA e  trod 
with  more  circumspection  had  the  road 
been  paved  with  dynamite.  Three  old  dead 
trees  lay  in  our  path.  They  w^re  without 
bark  and  so  slippery  with  rain  that  both 
of  us  thought  it  safer  to  get  over  them  on 
our  hands  and  knees.  Then  came  the  soft 
strip  of  gray  mud;  then  a  couple  of  rotten 
and  moss-covered  spruce  logs;  and  then 
the  clump  of  cedars.  To  get  inside  of  the 
dense  cover  of  the  latter  we  were  again 
forced  to  resort  to  our  hands  and  knees,  and 
so  crawied  into  our  lair.  The  day  had  not 
yet  broken  and  the  darkness  was  impenetra- 
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Up  to  April  19,  1912,  the  World's  Record  for  correctly  list- 
ing 250  bank  checks  was  3  minutes  133^  seconds.  This 
record  was  held  by  Mr.  Harry  Reynolds  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Reynolds  broke  his  own  record  on  April  19,  1912,  before 
the  Atlanta  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Banking,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  when  he  performed  the  marvellous  feat  of  adding  and 
listing  correctly  250  checks  in  2  minutes  and  51  seconds. 

Note    below    the    other    records    Mr. 
Reynolds   made  at  this  time.     All  of 
/    .     i^\      .  Mr.     Reynolds'    remarkable     records 

were  made  in  competitive  contests  on 
a  hand-operated 


IKAIcES 


^tble 


andUstn 

AVachine 


At  the  Same  Time 

Mr.  Reynolds 

Made  the  Following 

World's  Records: 

100  checks  in  1  minute 
12  3-5  seconds. 

150  checks  in  1  minute 
46  2-5  seconds. 

200  checks  in  2  minutes 
23  2-5  seconds. 

600  checks  in  5  minutes 
50  seconds. 

None  of  these  records 

have  ever 

been  equalled. 


He  sends  the  following 
buyers  and  operators  oi 


open  letter  to  all 
adding  machines : 


To  the  Business  Public  : 

In  my  experience  in  tiie  banliinK  business  I  operated  a  good  many  types  of 
adding  machines.    After  a  little  experience  I  noticed  that  speed  on  these 
machines  was  limited  through  the  mechanical  construction  and  lacl<  of  up- 
to-date  features.  Then  I  was  introduced  to  the  WALES.  The  visibility,  light 
key-touch,  light  handle-pull,  automatic  correcting  keyboard,    automatio 
ilear mgiml.  and  mechanical  governor,  which  allowed  unlimited  speed         ^ 
and  naturally  increased  mine — all  appealed  to  me  from  the  start.  There         ^ 
are  the  same  disadvantages  In  operating  the  blind-writing  adding      ^ 
machine  as  are  found  in  the  blind  typewriter.  ^ 

The  fact  that  this  speedy  machine  means  faster  and  more  accurate      ^ 

work  for  the  awrfi(/e  operator  is  the  biggest  fact  to  consider.  Day      ^  Pin 

in  and  day  out  on  your  regular  work  It  does  more  than  any  other    ^      r> 

'" • •      -  ..     '.  -•       Coupon 

to  your 
Letter  head 


adding  machine  can  possibly  do.    Try  It  for  yourself  and  see.    ^ 


Very  truly  yours, 


Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  information.  Fret 
trial  in  your  office.    Easy  payments  it  you  with.  ^ 


The  Adder  Machine  Company 

65  Walnut  Street,  Kingston  Station,  Wilkes-Beure,  Pa. 
Agents  in  All  Leading  Cities. 


^     Send  particulars  ol 
^     your  free  trial  offer 
and  booklet  describing 
the  WALES  Visible. 


^       Naroe_ 
^       Addreaa 


Business 

Lit.  Dig.,  Aug. 


THIS  BOOK 
MAKES 
BIBLE  STUDY 
ATTRACTIVE 


Its  purpyose  is  to  pre- 
sent a  type  of  Bible 
Study  fitted  for  the 
requirements  of  mod- 
ern times. 

It  shows  how  up-to- 
date  Bible  Study  may 
be  organized  and  de- 
veloped in  different 
communities,  to  meet 
the  current  needs  of  men. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

By  fLAVTON  >KI)li\VlCK  COOrKR.  Intirnati..na|  Soi-retary  for 
Bible  Study  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
"  .An  admirable  piece  of  work,  full  of  suggestion,  and 
—what  is  even  better— of  inspiration.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  it  is  anotherjthinu 
to  be  told  in  such  an  attractive  and  stimulating  manner 
that  one  feels  both  the  desire  and  the  power  to  do.  The 
entire  presentation  of  the  thenie  is  clear,  forceful, 
broad-minded, progressive  and  practical."— /V^.  Henry 
Hallam  Tweedy,  Yale  Divinity  School,  Nevi  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

"  A  tremendous  earnestness  pulsates  through  its 
pages.  It  is  literature  of  power  as  well  as  of  informa- 
tion."—  The  Standard,  Chicago. 

12mo,  Cloth,  16  full-page  illustrations.  $1.  00 
net  ;  by  mail.  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY.  New  York.N.Y. 


EVERY  LAWYER  PRACTISING  IN  THE  CRIMINAL 
COURTS  — EVERY  JUDGE  SITTING  IN  CRIMINAL 
CHAMBERS— EVERY  POLICE  COURT  MAGISTRATE 
—  EVERY  POLICE  COMMISSIONER— EVERY  POLICE 
OFFICIAL— EVERY  SETTLEMENT  WORKER— EVERY 
PHYSICIAN,  CLERGYMAN,  OR  HEAD  OF  A  CHARIT- 
ABLE ENTERPRISE  HAVING  TO  DO  WITH  CRIMINALS 


Should  Read 


CRIMINOLOGY 

ByAithtirMacDnnald,  Specialist  in  Education  as 
Related  to  tite  Ahnoi-mal  and  Wcahlirn/  t'/o^-ses. 

Introduction  by  Dr.  Ceaare  Lombroso 
The  author's  preparation  for  writing  this  work  in 
eluded  visits  to  the  principal  prisons  and  charitable 
institutions  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Bclgiuiii, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and  America,  lie  also 
passed  two  entire  stimmers  locked  in  cells  with  crimi- 
nals atElinira,  Itochestpr,  Auburn  and  other  prisons,  to 
gain  a  more  personal  familiarity  with  prisoners. 

Among  other  subjects  covered  are:  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Crime ;  The  Physical  Side  of  the  Criminal ; 
Psychology  of  Criminals  ;  Intelligence  of  Crim- 
inals ;  Association  of  Criiuinals  ;  Criminal  Con- 
tagion ;  Cri  m  inal  Hypnotism;  Kecidivation  ; 
Special  Criminology.  The  book  concludes  with 
a  Bibliography  of  Crime — English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  etc. — occupying  132  pages. 

Second   Revised  Eriilion.      1 2mo,  Cloth,   'Price  $2 
of  bookdcalers  or  poilpaid  from 

^mFunk  &  Wagnails  Compzay,  New  York^iH 
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Where 
Tuberculosis 
is  cured 


The  choice  of  a 
climate  for  your 
fight  against  tu- 
berculosis is  vi- 
tal to  you.     The 
climate   that    will 
co-operate    most 
will  mean  a  mini- 
mum expenditure 
of  time  and  mon- 
ey for  treatment, 
with    the    maxi- 
mum   chance    of 
l^ermanent  recov- 
ery. Theclimateof 


SILVER  CITY, 

New  Mexico 


offers  a  combination  of  advantages  for  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis that  is  with  out  equaJ'in  America— or  elsewhere. 


Ideal  the 


A  climate  that  is  favorable  only  part  of  the 
,  ye.!/  is  not  desirable;  for  the  cure  of  tubeicu- 
year  round  (osis  takes  time,  and  one  cannot  be  "jump- 
inKaround."  Silver  City's  climate  is  ideal  all  year.  One 
can  sit  outside  with  few  wraps,  in  comfort,  every  day  of  the 
bright,  sunny  winter — and  summer  nights  are  so  cool  that 
cover  is  always  wanted.  It  escapes  extreme  cold  because  of 
its  hititude  and  tlie  protecting  mountains  (also  preventing 
high  winds).  It  escapes  extreme  heat  by  reason  ot  its  alti- 
tude—BOOO  feet.  With  the  clear,  dry  bracing  air  of  this 
altitude,  and  with  oyer  300  days  of  sunshine,  patients  hud  it  a 
fitetisiireXo  be  in  this  health-restoring  out-of-doors  all yi'ar. 
.T-L       J        ,  That  altitude  is  of  marked  advantage  in 

£     i"      j"  '1"^  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  now  conceded. 

of  altitude  -fhe  altitude  of  Silver  City  not  only  in- 

creases tlie  white  corpuscles  (the  fighters  of  disease),  but  in- 
creases llie  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  patient  to  that 
of  a  healthy  person. 

The  choice  of  this  section  for  the  U.  S.  Got- 
ernment's  $1 ,500,000  Army  Sanitarium  (by  a 
Committee  of  Experts  which  had  investigated 
every  Hkely  location )  is  a  striking  testimonial  to 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  climate  here. 

n         ..f   I  No  arid  desert  here;  the  ground  is  covered 

Eteautirul  ^^.;,i,     iierbage     (preventing    dust     and 

EJivironment  sand  storms);  and  is  wooded  near  town 
and  heavily  wooded  back  toward  the  mountains,  lieautiful 
scenery:  good  roads.  .Silver  City  is  a  modern  town  of  4,UUU, 
with  well  stocked  stores  and  every  convenience  of  telephones, 
electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.,  reached  via  .Santa  Fe  or  Rock 
Island  and  .Southern  Pacific.  Kxceptionally  equipped  sani- 
tariums. About  hnlj  the  people  here  came  with  tubercu- 
losis and  were  cured  Everybody  welcomes  others  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  a  climate  which  gave  health  to  them. 
"(Jo  to  New  .Mexico"  is  often  advised  without  realizing 
that  this  State  is  a  kingdom  in  extent  and  variety  of 
climates. 

If  you  have  tuberculosis 

and  reali/.e  the  urgency  and  actual  economy  of  getting  away 
at  once,  send  today  for  free  booklet  which  describes  the 
spet  ial  advantages  of  Silver  City  — in  the  'joverinneid  ap- 
prov  td  all  year  climate. 

The  climatic  excellence  of  Silver  City 
will  sm'ely  interest  you.  May  we  aot 
send  you  some  technical  information  and  the  opinions  of 
members  of  your  own  profession  ?     Please  address 

Sec'y,  208  Chamber  of  Cominerce,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 


DOCTORS! 


Engraving  of  Highest  Merit 

Coats  ol  .Arms.  I'.ook-Plates.  Signets, 
et<  Medals  made  and  engraved  for 
Portraits, 

Sa  III  file  iiiifiressioiis  free. 

ADAM  PiETZ,  r!J;.?;;:i:;.^i;i^:!;i' 


WEAK  EYES?  INFLAMED? 

'MART?  FULL  OF  STICKS?  — 


USE 


DR. 


ISAAC  Tl 


^J^TER 


THE  LITERARY    DIGEST 

hie.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — or 
rather  two  things^wait  and  listen.  We  felt 
sure  that  if  the  moose  would  remain  till 
dawn  our  victory  was  certain.  And  thus  in 
the  darkness,  waiting  and  list<'iiing.  we 
passed  the  anxious  minutes,  hoping  and 
praying  for  the  dawn.  It  came  at  last,  yet 
when  it  did,  and  I  looked  into  the  co\e,  my 
eyes  as  yet  saw  nothing  they  could  shape 
into  a  moose.  My  ears,  however,  were 
en  garde,  telling  me  plainly  that  a  moo.se, 
perhaps  the  big  fellow  himself,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  that  wading  and  splashing. 
And  then  my  eyes  began  to  get  their  work 
in.  Something,  that  in  the  glimmer  of  the 
breaking  day  they  took  to  be  the  top  of  a 
fallen  tree,  had  changed  its  shape.  'Twas 
not  a  tree  now,  but  a  moose,  and  a  mon- 
strous one.  Was  it  a  bull  or  a  cow?  I 
couldn't  tell,  for  its  back  was  toward  me 
and  its  head  in  the  water.  But  our  doubt 
was  of  short  duration.  A  few  minutes,  and 
the  great  beast  turned  around  and  started 
on  a  walk  straight  toward  us.  And  now 
luck  was  at  my  elbow  ready  to  do  her  part 
in  the  capture  of  the  big  fellow.  Following 
the  line  of  the  shore  he  came  directly 
around  the  cedar  point  where  we  were 
waiting  for  him.  His  appearance  as  he 
walked  majestically  around  the  point  in  the 
light  of  the  hazy  morning  reminded  me  of 
the  picture  of  a  "mammoth"  that  I  had 
seen  in  my  boyhood  days,  painted  upon  the 
side  of  a  building  and  used  by  the  firm  as 
their  trade-mark. 

To  return  to  the  big  fellow.  He  seemed 
in  no  hurry,  but  stepped  along  as  if  time 
were  made  for  slaves  and  not  for  a  bull  of 
his  dignity.  He  had  evidently  eaten  his 
fill  and  was  on  his  way  to  some  favored  spot 
where  he  might  rest  and  sleep,  and  so  pre- 
pare himself  for  another  night's  flirtation. 
But,  alas!  the  best  laid  plans  of  a  moose, 
like  those  of  mice  and  men,  "aft  gang 
aglee."  Leisurely  he  approached  until  he 
came  within  range.  Then  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  rifle  rang  out  on  the  air  and  the  flirta- 
tion days  of  the  "Big  Moose  of  Little 
Tobique"  were  ended  forever. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Easy. — Lucy — "  How  can  1  bring  the 
Count  to  his  knees  at  my  feet?  " 

Nelly — "  Drop  a  dime  on  the  floor." — 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Good  Work. — "  That  novelist  says  he 
takes  his  characters  from  real  life." 

"  He  should  be  encouraged  to  keej)  on 
taking  them,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher. 
"  The  fewer  like  them  in  real  life,  the 
better." — Washington    Star. 


Useful. — Sheriff — "  That  fellow  who 
just  left  jail  is  going  -to  be  arrested  again 
soon." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

Sheuifk — "  He  chopped  my  wood,  car- 
ried the  water,  and  m(>nded  my  socks.  I 
can't  get  along  without  him." — Mcggvn- 
dorfer  lilaeller. 


Good  Idea. — McAndhews  the  Chem- 
ist (at  2  A.M.) — "  Two  penn'orth  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  for  (he  wife's  indifiestiou 
at  this  time  o'  night  when  a  glass  of  hot 
water  does  just  as  well  !  " 

S.\N»v  (hastily)—"  Weel  !  weel  !  Thanks 
for  the  advice.  I'll  no  bother  ye  after  all. 
dood-night." — Bystander. 


Your  business 
letters  should 
intensify,  rath- 
er than  de])re- 
cate,  the  dig- 
nity, poise  and 
hiji^h- character 
of  your  house, 
for  then  they 
are  positive  as- 
.sets — not  neg- 
ative non-enti- 
ties. They 
should  be  t vped 
on 

Our  book  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond 
specimens  will  be 
sent  to  any  busi- 
ness man  who  will 
ask  for'  it  on  his 
present  letterhead. 


I 


Ever}-  business 
man  should  have 
two  kinds  of  sta- 
tionery, one  for 
business  letters 
and  one  for  pri- 
vate correspond- 
ence. For  the 
latter  we  make 

"The  Stationery 
of  a  Gentleman 

a  firm-textured, 
white  notepa])er 
with  matched  en- 
velopes. It's  a 
man's  paper  —  in 
contradistinction 
to  frilly,  feminine 
notepaper. 

We  have  a  sam- 
ple packet  we 
would  like  to  mail 
you  ;  ask  us  for  it. 

Hamps/iire 

Paper 
Company 

South  Hadley  Falls, 
yiassachusctts 


Iiir  oiilii  paper  mohi-rs 
/)!  the  world  makinf/OuiiU 
papir  ejreliisivelu. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablefis 

nrMi;£'ii!>,  ami   I'lst  iiiial  <'s  l''iii*iii^lM'il 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


Kuiiuim:  wiiirr  wiumi  ami 
wht'rt'  ^  on   w:.nl    it    wiih 
FOSTEK     HImIi     Dni.N 
Kam. 

Power  Spei-i.ilty  Co. 

2140  Trinity  Building 
.  New 

■      Yorli 


You 
Can  HBye^ 

Running 
Water 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  —  rmtH>iiy  rvoiy    fi'«- 

tuir    i>f    iouif..rt.    style   »inl  dmnliilily.  iN'Iii- 

tiinint:  \\w  prafticul    ••iii:t;i>ti.'iis    of   \\\v   iiioxt 

pnuiiiiu-iit  ri<!i'i>     «.f    !«■■    *••         nvnts   and    our 

thirty    vtiii>'    iiuiitiifnrtiinn^'  rNpfi  ii*iu-r 

Send  Ji>r    Uhistrntvd  ciitaiown'  H d'ScrihitiQ 

ittitlesttmi  lU'cef^Si-rits  tnid    utrim;  the  immes 

i<t  iimiiu  f)r>itHinfn(  iiH' r^ 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..    104  Chambers  St..  flew  York  City 
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Goes. — "  Ragtime  must  go." 
■■  It  does." — Toivn  Topics. 
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Personal.^How    much    would    you    be 
wor  h  if  you  lost  all  your  money? — Life. 


Not  Necessary.— Knicker—"  Our  fore-  ; 
fathers  didn't  know  beans." 

BocKER— "  They  didn't   have  to;    thev 
had  beef." — New  York  San. 


Willing. — HrsBAND — "My  dear,  we'll 
have  to  economize.  " 

Wife — "  Well,  let's  cut  down  on  our 
cigars." — Boston  Transcript. 


Got  Some — "  And  so,  after  inviting 
your  friends  to  a  game  dinner,  you  were 
not  served  with  any  part  of  the  bird  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes;    I  got  the  bill.'— aSwot^  Set. 


Accidental: — Waiter — "  W^ell,  sir,  how 
'lid  you  find  the  beef?  " 

Diner — "  Oh  !  I  happened  to  shift  a 
potato,  and — well,  there  it  was." — By- 
slander. 


Presence  of  Mind. — Automobilist  (as 
he  drives  into  the  window  of  a  milliner's 
shop) — "  My  wife  wishes  to  buy  that 
hat,  there  in  the  corner  !  " — Meggendorfer 
Blaetler. 


Helping  Him. — Tramp  (while  the  young 
magistrate  helplessly  turns  over  the  pages 
of  his  law  book) — "  Please  allow  me  to 
assist  you,  page  317,  the  third  section  from 
the  bottom." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  Price. — Guest — "  That's  a  beauti- 
ful rug.    May  I  ask  how  much  it  cost  you?" 

Host — "  Five  hundred  dollars.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  for  it  and  the  rest  for  furni- 
ture to  match." — Boston  Transcript. 


Braver. — "  Women  are  braver  than 
men,"  said  Mrs.  Nagg. 

"  In  what  way?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nagg. 

"  You  never  heard  of  a  man  marrying  a 
woman  to  reform  her,"  replied  ]Mrs.  Nagg. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Our  Needs. — "  Stedfast  men  are  need- 
ed in  public  life,"  saj's  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Pitney,  "  men  able  to  resist  the 
tumult  of  the  crowd."  And  w'e  also  need 
a  stedfast  crowd — a  crowd  able  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  stedfast  men. — Life. 


Owl-eyed. — .Johnnie  —  "  Mama,       our 
governess  can  see  in  the  dark." 

Mama — "  How  do  you  know  that?  " 
.Johnnie — "  Last  night  out  in  the  hall 
I  heard  her  tell  Uncle  Jack  that  he  hadn't 
shaved." — New  Orleans   Times-Democrat. 


Forthwith. — Auhtor — "  The  very  first 
thing  I  sent  to  a  magazine  was  accepted." 

YovNG  Friend — "  Was  it  poetry  or 
prose?  " 

Author — "  Prose.  It  was  a  check  for  a 
year's    subscription." — Boston    Transcript. 


The  Scared  One. — Aunt — "  Last  night 
before  retiring  I  looked  under  the  bed  as 
usual,  and  really  found  a  man  there." 

Niece — "  I  suppose  vou  screamed  for 
hslp?" 

Aunt — "  No;  he  did." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


ARROW 

Collars  and  Shirts 


DORSET — A  square  front 
Summer  collar. 
A  style  that    is    favored   by 
men  familiar  with  the  trend  of 
fashion. 

2  for  25  cents 


THERE'S  an  Arrow  Shirt 
for  everywhere  and  every 
man.  Made  so  well  that  you 
will  call  for  one  bearing  the 
same  label  whenever  in  need  of 
s  h  i  r ts .  $1.50  and  tnore 


Send  for  booklets.     CLUETT.  PEABODY  A  COMPANY.  461  River  Street.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


geaskfc^s 


sS 
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Prevented  -Stopped 

OTHERSTLL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  (ireat 
Lakes  and   New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south  and  many  Transatlantic  hnes. 

Three  vears  a'j;o  Mr.  Mothersill  gave  a  personal  de- 
monstration oMiis  remedy  on  the  English  Channel, 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  iinrnialihed  en- 
dorsement from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as 
Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  Cord  Northcliff,  and  hosts  of 
doctors,  bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from 
personages  of  international  renown — people  we  all 
know— together  with  much  other  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  are  contained  in  an  attractive  book- 
let which  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address.        ^ 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocame, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50c 
box  IS  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours,  $1.00  box  for  a 
Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps  Mother- 
sill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  wholesaler.  If  you 
have  any  troublegettingthegenuine,  send  direct  to  the 
MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  364  Scherer  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Pans,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


ETHICS  OF 
MARRIACE 

THE   HOME  TO-DAY 

is  menaced  by  a  wilful  ignorance  of  and 
a  tampering  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Dr. 
H.  S.  POMEROY,  the  author  of  this  book, 
speaks  on  this  delicate  subject  from  a  physi- 
cian's point  of  view. 

LOVE 

Much  neodofl  aovice  on  courtship  and 
the  fundamental  truths  underlying  a  happy 
marriage  is  here  given  In  a  wholesome  form. 

MARRIAGE 

It  is  frank  and  sound  counsel  toward  the 
pri)p<T  f  ullllmeut  of  the  marriage  bond  which 
willsave  manv  a  bitter  life  ora  ruined  home. 

MATERNITY 

The  author  speaks  with  the  utmost  direct- 
ness and  propriety  on  this  suhject;  its 
perversion  and  its  far-reachiug  effects. 

HAPPY  HOME 

The  heart  of  socictv  is  the  home,  and  the 
heart  of  the  home  is  the  crwllc.  Topics 
directly  relating  to  the  welfare  of  mother 
and  child  should  be  conscientiously  read. 

Read  "The  Ethics  of  Marriaire."  Frank  heart  to  heart  talk? 
by  H.  S.  I'OMEBOY,  M.D.      W  holesoiiie,  praetical,  etraiclil- 
forward.        PRICE,  $1.00,jiost-/>aid 
FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-606. 23d St..  New  York 
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Merely  Muddy. — "  People  are  alius  im- 
prest," said  (Jrandpa  Stubhlegrass,  "  by 
what  they  can't  see  throuf>:h.  Many  a 
stream  gits  credit  fur  bein"  deep  when  it's 
only  muddy." — Washiiiglon  Star. 


Not  in  Sentence. — "  Doesn't  your  choir 
sing  at  the  prison  any  more?  " 

"  No,  several  of  the  prisoners  objected 
on  the  ground  that  it  wasn't  included  in 
their  sentences." — Boaton  Transcript. 


The  Other  Way.— Bacon— "  Did  you 
say  he  awoke  one  day  to  find  himseh 
famous?  " 

p](iBERT — "  No;  I  said  he  dreamed  he 
was  famous  and  then  he  woke  up." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Tender  Spot. — "  What  have  you 
done  toward  punishing  lawbreakers?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  shady  police  officer, 
"  I  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  hurting 
their  feelings  by  taking  their  money  away 
from  them." — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  3. — Mulai  Hafld,  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
abdicates  and  goes  to  Paris  to  reside. 

August  12. — Rebels  attack  Managua,  the  capital 
of  Nicaragua,  and  are  repulsed. 

.Vugust  13. — J.  E.  F.  Massenet,  composer  of 
grand  operas,  dies  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  70. 

August  14. — American  sailors  on  guarcl  at  the 
Iniled  States  Legation  and  the  Presidential 
Palace  at  Managua  repul.se  a  band  of  rebels. 

Domestic 

W.\SHINGTON 

August  9. — The  .Senate  passers  the  Panama  Canal 
Bill  by  a  vote  of  47  to  1.5. 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Wool  Tariff  Bill. 

The  Senate  passes  a  l)ill  prescribing  {)enalties 
for  interference  with  wireless  messages  on  the 
high  seas,  and  providing  for  government 
regulation  of  interstate  radio  commtmication. 

August  10. — The  President  designates  Secretary 
of  State  Knox  a  Special  Ambassador  to  repre. 
sent  him  personally  at  the  funeral  of  Mutsu- 
hito.  late  Emperor  of  Japan,  on  September  12. 

August  12. — The  Bourne  amendment  to  the 
Post-Offlce  Appropriation  Bill,  providing  for 
a  zone  system  of  parcels  post,  is  passed  by  the 

Senate. 


Representative  Theron  Catlin,  Republican,  of 
Missouri,  is  un.seated  and  the  contestant.  P. 
F.  Gill.  Democrat,  is  seated. 

August  13. — The  President  .sends  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  .lacob  Gould  Schurman. 
President  of  Cornell  University,  to  be  Minister 
to  Greece. 

The  Senate  pa.sses  the  Post-OfBce  Appropriation 
Bill,  containing  a  clause  permitting  post-oHlee 
employees  to  organize  but  not  to  affiliate  with 
striking  labor  unions. 

The  House  passes  the  Wool  Tariff  Bill  over 
President  Taft's  veto. 

August  14. — The  House  and  Senate  conferees 
agree  on  the  Canal  Bill. 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Steel  Tariff  Bill  and 
the  House  immediately  passes  it  over  his  veto. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  tlie  House  agree 
to  vote  for  a  one-battleship  program. 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill  and  the 
House  fails  to  pass  it  over  his  veto, 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  begins  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  charge  made  by  Senator 
La  Follette  that  his  mail  had  been  tampered 
with  by  employees  of  the  department. 

General. 

August  13. — Horace  Howard  Fumiss".  famous 
Shakespearean  scholar,  dies  at  Philadelphia, 
aged  78. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory    !    Classified    C  o  I  u  id  n  s 


See  Foreign 

America 

First 


Bcrtli  and  Meali  indaded  (First  Cabin) 
To    Halifax,    Nova    Sootia,    and 
St.  Joliii's,  Newfountllaiid,  via 

RED    CROSS    LINE 

Vou  cannot  spend  a  more  deliglitf  ul  and 
interesting  summer  vacation  tiian  by  tak- 
ing this  grand  cru.se  to  tlie  cool  North. 
As  truly  foreign  as  atrip  to  Europe,  and 
costing  mucli  less.  Tlie  splendid,  new, 
large  tourist  steamships  "Stephano"  and 
"t'lorizel"  offer  every  modern  equipment 
for  safety  and  comfort.  No  hotel  bills. 
You  live  on  tlie  ship.  7  days  at  sea.  5days 
in  port.  Splendid  cuisine.  Orchestra. 
Semi  far  hundsmne  JUiiatratfd  <  atuloQ  71 
B0\VRlXGC0MPAJ[Y,l7!!atteryPla<e,lVewYorK 
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Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Enjoy  tlie  splendors  of  this  glorimis  river 
ana  its  historical  shores  by  a  trip  oil  tlie 
Hudson  River  Day  Line.  \'oii  will  revel 
in  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  swiftest, 
cleanest  river  steamers  in  the  world.  A 
tine  orchestraand  excellent  restaurant  on 
each  boat.  Throujih  rail  tickets  between 
New  \'()rk  and  Albany  are  good  on  this 
line.     Service  daily  except  Sunday. 

HUDSON     RIVER     DAY    LINE 


Desbrosses  Street  Pier 


New  York 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

COOK'S  41st  Annual  Scries  ol  'I'Durs  ,/c 
I.iixe  k;ive  as  follows:  Westbound  Sept- 
ember U,  27.  1H12.  ICastbound  Novem- 
ber 2.  L'B,  I»r.':  J.inuary  4,  l»l;i.  Six 
months  travel  tie  Luxe  m  small  private 
p.oties  with  coinprehensivc  itineraries. 

SOUTHBOUND  TOUR 
OF    THE    ANTIPODES 

(or  .Soiitli  Alrica.Ncw  /,cal.uul,■l',l^mania, 
Australia,  etc.,  leaving  November  1. 
Oiiriomfi/ete  chain  o/  t^Ji  iiffiirs  A  round 
the    II  orlii  /urnishes    uneijuaileil    mui 
unique  /niilities.     Send  tor  liookiets. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Jl.'i   I'.i.i.i.iu.r,  ,  '.'1,1   I     lib  .\m  ..  Nc- «   \.ill. 

Cook's    Travellers'    Cheques    are 
(iood  All  Over  the  World 


AROUKIDt'<cWORLD 

MO    DAYS 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 

•t,  19, 1912    -^^^iJ'W^::-; 


Oct 


'Uifnieao 

-    bfl),6. 11113 

AND  UP 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

«I-*S    BROADWAY.  N.Y. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Eastwanl  Oct.,  Nov.  Hnd  Jan.  High  Class 
Small  Parties.  So.  American  Tour  in  Feb. 
F.C.CLARK,    Times  Building,      NEW  YORK. 


HOW 
PPIS 


ITSELF 


fly  F.  Ilprkrlry  Smith, 

author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc  135  Cap- 
tivating Pictures  by 
the  Author  and  sev- 
eral Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent."  Buf- 
falo Courier.  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
$1  50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company,  N.  Y. 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Round  the  World 

Siiiiiil  Ki'oiiits  liii  vliiK  I  Ik*  <'li)ii']ir- 
l)"!-  <•!'  I'rlviile  1*11  i-l  le» 

TIIK  .^KXT  ItKIMICTI  Id': 

Im  He  III  fill  Iter  'ii*.  itiiil  I  hi-  r<>ii(i>  :i 
<li-ilu:lil  liil  OIK'.  01  lie r  <li>|i:irl  iire« 
III    OcIoIm'I'.    .\ot  eiiilier.  .Iiiiiiiiii'> 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Sciui  tor  (lest  npti\c  l>ook,. 

RAYMOND  &   WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

Boston  Philadelphia 

JtOlt  M  ii*.hlntrl<-n  Strooi.  lliiKldii 

•2'.'."i  null   \\i.iiii<.    >,,i,  *<,i-k 

KKI.'i  rhi.»liiiil  Slioi.t,  I'hlluilplpliln 


BUSINESS    OPPORTVNITIES 

P.ATENT5  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  siceicii  ior  tree  reoort  as  10 
patentauiiitv.  GUIDE  1500K.  and  VVH.AT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vaiiiabie  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  tree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World  s 
Prngres.s:  samnie  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

Salesman — For  our  Provident  Accident  and 
Health  Policies.  Premiums  *5  and  $10  a  year. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  hustlers  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  a  permanent  business. 
Write  now.  Desk  E,  National  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  U.  S.  A.,  29  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

WANTED:— Local  or  Traveling  Salesmen 
making  small  towns,  to  handle  our  new,  at- 
tractive, pocket  sideline.  Quick  shipments, 
prompt  commissions,  no  collecting.  State 
territory  covered.  For  particulars  address 
Peerless  Mfg.  Co.,  2l6Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111, 

ANSWER  THIS: 
l'>est  side  line  yet.    New.    Pays  all  expenses. 
$4.00  per  order.     Two  to  four  orders  a  day. 
Pocket  sample.     DYER  MFG.  CO.,  2005  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


MACHINERV 


PICTURE  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO" 
RIK.S  adaptable  to  motion  photography 
WANTED.    Address 

KiNE.M.ACOLOR  Company  of  America 
Dept.  C,  4Sth  St.  and  B'way,  NewY'ork  City 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEECH,  ORATION,  ARTICLE, 
ESSAY  or  CLU  B  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
The  Author's  Agency,  500  Fifth  Av.,  N.  V. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany.  Ind. 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water    Dy    water    power— no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books.  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  112-p.  Inventors' Guide. FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROO.MAN, 
Patent  Lawyer.  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman. 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington.  DC. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wa:ued  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  leads  the  world  in  in- 
crease in  population  during  the  last  ten  years 
with  hW/o  increase.      JISO  buys  a  lot.      f  10 
down,  f  5  per  month.     Write  for  plat  D. 
R.  M.  Co.NWAY,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


$1500.00 

Two  lots  on  Merrick  Road,  Valley  Stream, 
Long  Island,  near  station.  Latest  improve- 
ments. Excellent  for  business.  The  price  is 
much  lower  than  asked  foradjoining  property. 
Easy  terms.  S.D.,  36  Woodbine  St. .Brooklyn 


HAVE  you  an  antique  that  you  would  sell  or  exchange  .-* 
Are  you  a  bibliophile  looking  for  a  special  volume,  or 
willing  to  sell  some  you  have?  As  an  employer,  are  you  look- 
ing for  a  dependable  high-class  employee;  or  are  you  an  em- 
ployee looking  for  an  opportunity?  Are  you  a  craftsman  witii 
art-work  to  sell?  Have  you  a  poultry-farm  th.at  lacks  a  market 
for  its  products?  Would  you  sell  your  automobile  at  a 
fair  price? 

LET  ONE  MILLION  READERS  OF 
THE   LITERARY    DIGEST   KNOW 

The  rate  is  i8  cents  a  word,  si.\  fair-sizt-d  words  to  tlie  line  (fi.io  a  line). 
^  lines  smallest  space  inserted.  Copy  with  check  to  cover  must  be  in  our 
hands  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  publication. 
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TOPICS      OF      THE      DAY 


GENERAL  BOOTH 


THE  FOUNDER  and  eommamlfr  of  llw  Snhation  Ann.\ 
is  beiup  lainont<>d  by  many  of  the  press  as  one  of  th(» 
world's  {?reat  relifjious  heroes,  as  notable  in  his  field  and 
his  age  as  Marl  in  Luther  or  John  Wesley.  Fvw  of  them  fail  to 
marvel  at  Oeneral  William  Jiooth's  combination  of  evanfje'lieal 
power  and  g;enius  for  organization.  The  Springfield  Rcpuhliain 
saj's  he  combined  'tlu'  Hebrew 
prophet  whom  he  stronglj-  sug- 
gested in  personal  apj)earance" 
and  "the  modern  captain  of  in- 
dustry." Fi-om  the  age  of  L5  til!  he 
•lied  at  83  he  was  a  preacher,  the 
press  biographies  clrronide,  and  in 
the  half  e,entur\-  that  he  was  lead- 
ing the  Salvation  Array  he  extend- 
ed it  from  a  t»  ni  in  an  East  Lon- 
don burial  ground  to  a  world-wide 
organization  operating  in  ni^arly 
sixty  oountrie's  and  colonies  and 
condufrting  s«'rvices  in  thirty-four 
languages.  "We  can  not  at  this 
moment  n^'all  any  man  of  this 
generation  Avhose  death  would 
have  meant  so  much  to  so  man\ 
in  so  many  lands,"  declares  the 
Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 
" General  Booth  belonged  to  the 
world  in  a  larger  sense  tiian  it 
could  have  been  said  of  any  of  his 
conU^mporaric^s."  For  his  courage 
before  rufiiauism  and  before  the 
scorn  of  the  <'lergy  and  scientists 
when  the  movenuMit  was  in  its 
l>eginnings;  for  a  (le\otion  that 
many  editors  still  describe  as 
"fanatic;";  and  for  the  extent  of 
(he  practical  institutional  work  of 
his  religious  organization  the  lay 
papers  are  measuring  him  by  the 

standards  of  religion's  greatest  leaders.  Reviewing  how  Wil- 
liam Booth  won  wider  recognition  each  year  for  liis  idea 
imtil  at  last  rulers  as  great  as  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Mikado 
held  receptions  in  liis  lionor  and   Oxford  bestowed  a  degree  of 


GENiiJiAJ.    WIl.l.lA.M     liuolll 


Doctor  of  Ci\il  Law,  some  of  the  editors  say  he  deserves  to 
l)e  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  One  of  these,  in  the  New 
York  MorniiKj  Telegraph,  -writes  of  him  as  "the  Wesley  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  concluding: 

"He    had    his   d(>tractors   among    tlie    complacent    world    of 
bishops,   and   of   dainty    social   workers   who  would  die   rather 

than  \iolate  the  rule  of  eti- 
(piette  or  esthetic  propriety,  but 
he  had  also  friends  among  the 
wise  and  |)owerful,  friends  who 
had  learned  to  recognize  the  high 
purity  of  his  motives,  the  gran- 
d(»ur  of  his  abilities,  and  the  inval- 
uable fruits  of  his  persistent  and 
impassioned  crusade.  The  chonis 
of  euAdous,  thoughtless,  malicious, 
or  misinterpreting  enemies  sank 
into  sulky  silence  Avhen,  in  th(> 
xcar  1884,  he  received  from 
(i^ueen  Victoria  the  celebrated 
message,  '  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
learns  with  much  .satisfaction  that 
you  have.  Avith  many  otl)er  m«!m- 
l>ers  of  your  .society,  Ix'on  success- 
ful in  your  efforts  to  win  many 
thousands  to  the  ways  of  tem- 
l)erance.  \irtue,  and  religion.' 
Let  those  grave  and  simple  words 
l)e  his  ei)itaph.  Let  them  be 
engraved  upon  a  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey." 

It  is  remarked  that  his  powers 
were  first  developed  in  evangi'l- 
istic  work.  Son  of  English 
middle-class  i)arents  in  cinMim- 
stancos  sometimes  bord(>ring  on 
destitution,  he  had  little  -schooling 
and  an  early  life  limited  to  a 
huddled  toAvn  of  workmen's  cot- 
tages. The  story  runs  that, 
straying  into  a  Methodist  chapi'l 
shortly  after  his  fifteenth  birth- 
day, he  became  converted  b\  the 
simplicity  of  the  service,  made  John  Wesley  his  hero,  and  set 
out  to  continue  th(>  work  the  Methodist  leader  had  begun. 
Earning  a  li\ing  as  a  clerk,  he  preac'hed  in  the  cA-enings  and  got 
his  first  experience  in  dodging  stones.     The  Xcav  York  Ereniiy 
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PosI    records  of    those    beginnings  of   William    Booth's   trium- 
phant e\-angelistic  career: 

"Before  he  was  sixtfH^n  he  had  acquired  something  of  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  street  and  field  preacher.  There  was  ii  neighborhood 
in  Nottingham  (tailed  the  Narrow  Meadows,  a  neiglil>orhood 
whi(!h  must  ha\«'  b(>en  named  in  a  mood  of  bitter  satire,  for  there 
was  nothing  suggestive  of  green  meadows  about  it.  It  was 
l>a<'ked  with  th(>  gloomy  hou.ses  of  the  poorest  classes.  It  was  in 
this  region  that  Booth  began  his  career  as  a  saver  of  souls.  It  was 
there  that  for  the  first  time  he 
experienced  the  longing  tha.l  lie 
summed  up  more  than  fifty  years 
later  in  the  crisp  phrase:  '  I 
hungered  for  hell!'  " 

For  four  years  he  kept  exhort- 
ing Nottingham.  Then  he  went 
to  London,  where  both  his  pay 
and  his  chances  for  education 
were  improved.  After  three  years 
more  of  street  preaching  he  was 
ready  to  be  ordained.  His  prefer- 
ence for  street  pulpits  was  so 
strong  that  the  Wesleyans  ex- 
pelled him.  After  several  years 
as  a  traveling  evangelist  he  re- 
signed, declaring  that  his  con- 
gregations were  in  the  highway. 

How  a  genius  for  organization 
began  to  "assert  itself  along  with 
this  evangelism  is  picturesquely 
described  in  TJiv  Evening  Post's 
account  of  how,  from  a  beginning 
in  an  old  tent  in  Whitechapel, 
"one  of  the  most  forlorn  regions 
of  the  earth,"  William  Booth  col- 
lected followers  and  developed 
generalship: 


THE   NEW   CENERAL, 


Bram"well    Booth. 


"There,  at  his  own  initiative 
and  on  his  own  faith,  he  estab- 
lished his  mission,  with  a  leaky 
tent  for  a  church,  a  box  for  a 
pulpit,  himself  and  his  wife  for  the 

church  oi^anization — and  a  congregation  made  up  of  members 
of  the  lowest  strata  of  humankind. 

"  It  is  related  that  about  this  time  some  one  sarcastically  asked 
General  Booth  where  he  expected  to  get  the  workers  to  carry 
out  his  vastly  conceived  plans.  'From  the  saloons  and  dance- 
houses,'  was  his  prompt  and  characteristic  reply,  a  reply  which 
was  almost  uncannily  i)rophetie.  There  was  something  pathetic 
about  the  motley  nucleus  of  the  Salvation  Army  that  was  to  be. 
The  Booths  had  with  them  in  London,  at  the  time  of  th(>  WHiite- 
chajx'l  nnivals,  a  h(^terogeneous  assortment  of  wife-beaters, 
poachers,  and  thievf^s.  whom  they  had  picked  up  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  additions  to  this  grouj),  aequired  from  city  slums, 
were  not  one  whit  better.  They  wen'  often  referred  to  as  'star 
company  of  converted  reprobates,'  altho  Booth  himself  called 
them  his  'Halh'lujah  Band.'  Whatever  the  luiine,  they  formed 
the  beginning  and  micleus  of  the  Salvation  Army." 

Whi-n  rain  tattered  the  t(>nt-('anvas  the  Booth  crusaders 
hired  a  saloon's  dance-hall ;  then  an  old  warehouse  when  attend- 
ance increased.     Then  came  this  bolder  stroke: 

"He  hired  a  <;ertain  di.sreputable  theater  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  on  the  stage  he  massed  .scores  of  men  and  wonu-n  who  had 
been  notorious  as  the  toughest  persons  in  the  district,  and  w(>re 
now  converted — thieves,  bullies.  i)rize-fighters,  and  worse — and 
Ix'fore  this  indubitable  obj«>ct-lesson  Mile  End  Road  surrendered." 

liapidly,  after  this,  the  plan  extende<l  with  i)ranch  missions 
throughout  the  East  End,  until  definite  policy  and  closer  organ- 
ization seemed  required.  Some  one  wrote  to  Booth  to  ask  what 
liis  so-called  "Christian  Mission"  was.  He  begun  to  dictate  a 
reply: 


"  'The  Christian  Mis.sion  is  a  volunteer  arm\\'  he  began. 
"Then  he  paused  in  his  dictation  and  looked  thoughtfully 
over  the  shoulder  of  his  secretary  (Commissioner  Railton,  pioneer 
in  the  work  of  the  army  in  America)  at  the  written  line,  took  up 
the  pen.  scored  out  the  word  'volunteer'  and  \\TOte  above  it 
'salvation,'  and  went  on  dictating.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
word  was  used,  and  it  made  such  an  impression  that  it  began 
insensibly  to  be  thought  of  as  an  appropriate  name  fo*-  the 
mission.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  'the  greatest  social  reform 
institution  in  the  world'  was  named,   and  Booth,  from  being 

known  as  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Christian  Mission, 
came  to  baknown  the  world  over 
as  'general?'  " 

In  the  end  he  built  up  a  huge 
organization  that  Lord  Wolseley 
found  a  profitable  example  in 
many  ways  to  the  British  Army. 
As  for  Booth's  authority  over  his 
followers,  the  London  Times 
speaks  of  him  as  "head  of  an 
organization  yielding  obedience 
scarcely  less  complete  than  the 
Catholic  Church  yields  to  the 
Pontiff." 

After  the  organization  was  find- 
ing itself  the  General's  contribu- 
tions to  practical  social  work 
began  to  appear.  Along  with 
religion,  he  ran,  even  as  earh-  as 
1870,  some  soup  kitchens  and 
employment  bureaus.  He  had  a 
slogan:  "Soap,  Soup,  and  Salva- 
tion!" A  newspaper  came  next. 
One  after  another  he  added  in- 
stitutional feattires  to  his  church. 
"A  pioneer  in  social  reform  "the 
Springfield  Republican  calls  him. 
Many  editors  point  him  out  as 
the  originator  of  the  institutional 

church    idea.      The    Philadelphia 

North  American  says  "  his  plan 
has  influenced  the  activities  of  every  Christian  church  in  the 
world."  Some  six  hundred  social  institutions  for  the  poor, 
supplying  annually  0,300,000  beds  and  more  than  11,800,000 
meals  a  year,  are  described  in  the  Army's  literature.  There  are 
industrial  homes,  food  and  milk  depots,  hotels,  elevators,  wood- 
yards,  rescue  homes,  maternity  homes,  banks,  hospitals,  anti- 
suicide  bureaus,  labor  agencies,  farms,  newspapers,  and  training 
schools  on  the  long  list. 

Reproached  at  first  by  even  such  a  thinker  as  Professor  Hux-ey, 
who  called  the  Army's  methods  "eorybantic  Christianity,"  and 
Spurgeon,  who  said  Booth  brought  religion  into  contempt,  the 
usefulness  of  an  "aggressive"  system  finally  appears  to  have 
won  wide-spread  approval.  This  changed  sentiment,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  believes,  is  the  justification  of  Booth's  work: 

"No  nian  of  his  time  has  been  more  bitterly  attacked,  or  with 
gr(>at('r  weiglit  and  authority,  and  there  are  many  features  in 
connection  with  the  Salvation  Army  of  which  it  is  difficult  even 
now  to  approve.  But  the  deeds  of  any  man  are  to  be  judged 
l)y  results,  and.  (>ven  if  w(>  take  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
only  in  its  social  asjjects,  ignoring  its  religious  aspirations,  the 
verdict  must  be  given  in  its  favor." 

An  einclope  sealed  by  the  General  twenty-two  years  ago 
was  opened  the  other  day  to  find  who  is  his  successor  as 
the  Army's  head.  It  is  his  eldest  son,  BrarawoU  Booth,  now 
fifty-six.  and  described  in  the  Army's  ofTicial  literature  a*;  haxnng 
"passed  tlu-ough  all  grades  and  ranks"  of  service,  beginning 
by  cleaning  ink-wells  aiul  ending  as  a  sort  of  general  numager 
while  his  father  was  "traveling  ambassador." 


who   succeeds  his    father  as   head   of  the 
Salvation  Army. 
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THE   PENROSE   ACCUSATIONS 

Tup]  CHARGES  against  Senator  Penrose  recall  those 
rnaxle  against  Senator  Foraker  four  years  ago,  and  lead 
the  press  to  uonder  wliethcr  the  Pennsylvanian  will 
share  the  fate  of  the  Ohio  Senator,  while  the  counter  aecusations 
brought  by  Senator  Penrose  against  his  politieal  enemies  have 
reopened  the  newspaper  discussion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  1904 
Republican  campaign  fund.  The  Standard  Oil  letter-file-  again 
app«>ars  conspifuously.  Assertions  that  Mr.  Penrose  received 
moue\  from  the  Standard  Oil  C'ompanj'  for  services  rendered 
in  Washington  appeared  in  Heomi's  Magazine,  and  were  taken 
up  by  the  Pittsburg  Leader  (Prog.),  which  declared  tliat  a 
movement  was  on  foot  to  bring  about  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Penrose  from  the  Senate.  The  letter  which  is  considered  most 
significant  was  written  in  19()4  and  reads  as  follows: 

"  My  Dk.ah  Skn.^tok: 

"In  fulfilment   of    our    imderstanding,   it  gives  me 
gfreat  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  certificate  of  de- 
posit to  3'our  favor  for  S2o,()0(),  and  with  good  wishes, 
■'  I  am.  yours  truly, 

"John  D.  Archbold." 

In  his  reply  to  the  charges  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Penrose  declared  this  letter  to  be  a  forgery.  He  admits  the 
receipt  of  the  ?2.").()00.  but  he  saj's  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
S12.").000  contributed  by  Mr.  Archbold  and  his  associates  to 
the  Republican  campaign  fund  of  that  year.  The  other  $100,000. 
he  e.xplains,  went  to  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Committee 
vrith  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Penrose  also  attacks  William  Flinn,  the  Peimsylvania 
Progressive  leader,  sa\ing  that  he  once  offered  two  million 
dollars  to  be  made  Senator  to  succeed  Quay,  that  he  was  for  a 
time  in  secret  code  correspondence  with  Mr.  Archbold,  and  that 
"he  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  corrupt  control  of  municipal 
councils  and  Stat<'  legislatures." 

These  st-at-ements  of  Senator  Penrose  seem  to  Colonel  Roosevelt 
like  thei action  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which  "when  attacked  by  an 
enemy  which  it  lacks  the  courage  to  oppose  squirts  ink  and  tries 
to  escape,  trusting   that  the  enemy   will  attack  the  ink  instead 


Oil  Company  of  any  money  that  might  have  been  contributed 
to  the  campaign  fund. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senale  Senator 
Penrose    vouchsafed    the    information    that    these    letters    were 
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SENATOR  BOIES  PENROSE. 

In  defending  him.self  against  cliarges  of  accepting  Standard  Oil 
pay,  he  calLs  for  a  thorough  in\e,stigation  by  the  Senate  and  at- 
tacks the  records  of  his  accusers  and  of  ex- President  Roosevelt. 


of  the  cuttle-fish."  By  waj-  of  "clearing  away  the  ink,"  Mr. 
Roosevelt  calls  attention  to  his  letters  written  to  Chairman 
Cortelyou  in  October,  1904,  directing  the  return  to  the  Standard 


MTitten  by  the  President  after  the  money  he  was  refusing  had 
already  been  spent  in  his  behalf.  This,  he  asserts,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
knew,  but  sent  the  letter  "to  make  a  record  for  future  reference." 
All  of  which  the  Colonel  denounces  as  "deliberate  and  wilful 
falsehood." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senatorial  committee  investigating 
campaign  contributions,  Mr.  Archbold  confirmed  Senator 
Penrose's  statement  relative  to  the  campaign  contributions. 
He  admitted  that  President  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  his  second  term  was  far  from  friendly, 
and  let  his  hearers  infer  that  this  might  have  be«m  due  to  the 
Standard's  refusal  to  give  an  additional  sum  asked  for  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  Mr.  Bliss. 

The  outcome  of  this  assault  ui)on  Penrose,  concludes  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (Rep.),  is  "hkely  to  be  another  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  role  similar  to  that  he  played  in  his  S260,000 
transaction  with  the  late  E.  II.  Harriman."  The  Boston  Tran- 
script (Rep.),  too,  while  it  does  not  care  to  take  Senator  Pen- 
rose's statements  at  their  face  value,  can  not  help  thinking  that 

"All  in  all.  Mr.  Roosevelt  conies  out  of  these  1904  revelations 
with  credit  tarnished.  Especially  is  this  true  regarding  Harri- 
man. And  until  the  Archbold  affair  is  straightentKi  out  the 
public  will  susjx'ct  that  Rooscxclt  was  cognizant  of  that  aid  to 
his  campaign  and  in  some  way  assented  to  it." 

To  the  Democratic  press  such  disclosures  affecting  Republican 
campaigns  and  Republican  politicians  are  no  matter  for  astonish- 
ment, and  furnish  but  another  argument  for  the  ele<*tion  of 
a  Democratic  President  and  Congress.  "No  intelligent  Amer- 
ican," says  Henry  W^atterson  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
has  any  doubt  "touching  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
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Republican  party  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  cpuntry."  In 
the  New  York  World's  opinion,  "Hanna's  national  system"  and 
"New  York's  infamous  police  system"  are  "two  of  a  kind,"  for 

"When  the  Republican  party  was  Hannaized  in  1896  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  protected  inten-sts,  which  considered  laws 
a  commodity  to  be  bought  like  anything  else.  In  return  for 
giganj^ic  campaign  funds  that  party  gave  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  into  the  keeping  of  these  interests.  They 
ha\e  •wTitten  and  to  a  large  extent  they  have  'enforced'  the 
laws  that  they  bought." 

Yet  other  Democratic  papers  prefer  to  concentrate  their 
attacks  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Senator.  "The  charges  that  he 
makes  against  other  men."  and  "his  'explanation'  of  what  he 
did  with  the  money,"  are  not  important,  asserts  the  New  York 
American,  o'wned  by  Mr.  Hearst.- 

"What  ?ls  important  is  his  blunt,  brutal  announcement  that 
the  money  was  sent  to  him,  and  that  he,  a  United  States 
S(>nator,  acted  for  Archbold  in  distributing  it  for  liis  own 
purposes  and  for  those  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 

"Like  Foraker,  Penrose  admits,  that  while  a  Senator  of  the 
L'nit^l  Statt^  he  took  Standard  Oil  money.  Like  Foraker.  he 
will  b<'  retired  to  private  life." 

The  I*rogressive  Boston  Journal  likewise  finds  the  Penrose 
defense  "weak  and  vicious."  and  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Prog.)  says: 

"His  whole  speech  was  manifestly  framed  for  him  by  Archbold 
or  some  one  else  in  the  Standard  Oil.  He  is  as  much  their  ag<'nt 
and  instrument  to-daj'  as  ever.  The  confession  of  this  appar- 
ently gives  Penrose  no  shame 

"/It  is  made  perfectly  plain.  e\'en  in  Penrose's  speech,  that 
th«A^Standard  Oil  Company's  offer  of  .f  lOO.OOO  to  the  Rei)ublican 
National  Committee,  if  e\er  made  at  all,  was  a  thing  quite  apart 
from  the  gift  of  S25,000  from  Archbold  to  Penrose." 


THE   PASSING   OF   POPULISM 
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AUSES  SOMETIMES  live  by  dying,"  the  Cliicago 
Tribune  (Prog.)  sympathetically  remarks  upon  the 
national  convention  of  Populists  that  recently  con- 
A-ened  in  St.  Louis  with  a  reported  attendance  of  only  eight 
delegates.  Journals  of  various  political  creeds  adopt  this  same 
kindly  tone;  and  a  majority  credit  the  Populists  with  ha\'ing 
advanced  manj'  policies  that  once  were  ridiculed,  but  now  are 
planks  in  the  platforms  of  the  more  jjowerful  i)arties.  "No 
longer  .swrkless  and  bewhiskered,  no  longer  breathing  blood, 
populism  no  longer  populism,"  the  Chicago  daily  comments. 
"Now  it  is  received  in  the  best  political  society,  is  bowed  to 
rcspfH'tfully,  even  if  with  hostility,  in  the  public  ways  and  sits, 
in  some  Slates,  clothed  's\ith  authority."  Mr.  Bryan,  Colonel 
Roosevt*lt,  Senator  La  Follett(>,  Senator  Cummins,  and  Ciovcrnor 
Stubbs  an'  named  as  principals  in  a  "wholesale  theft"  of  Pop- 
ulism's planks  by  the  Washington  Paul  (Ind.),  which  thinks  that 
the  disinU'grated  forces  of  th(<  partj-  have  gone  over  to  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson  in  about  e(jual  proportions.  "Under  an  inspiring 
leadership  and  clo.ser  organization,"  the  editorial  hazards,  "  then- 
is  no  saying  but  that  the  Populist  partj'  would  now  be  in  the 
van  with  flattering  prospects  of  coming  into  power  next  March." 

With  its  thunder  gone,  the  n»mnant  of  a  party  had  a  few 
hours  of  impassioned  oratory,  the  dispatches  state,  and  A\-ithout 
iroubUng  to  noniiiiat(>  a  ticket  reatlirmed  the  i)latform  of  1S()2 
with  a  few  new  planks,  and  then  adjourned. 

The  y<Mir  of  '5)2,  as  th«>  St.  Louis  (i lobe- Democrat  (Rep.)  MTites 
the  party's  supposed  obituary,  was  the  season  of  Populism's 
great<-st  i)Ower,  and  the  Presidential  candidate,  (Jeneral  James 
\\.  Weaver,  iM)lled  over  1,(K)(),(KK)  \()tes.     Continuing: 

"The  Populists  were  absorbed  l)y  the  liryanite  coalition  of 
ISIM),  and,  as  an  important  force,  lost  their  separate  ichnitity. 
A  small  fjiction  of  them  se<'«Hled  from  the  Democratic  merger 
in  HKX).  but  they  nni><tere(l  only  .">0.0()0  \'otes  for  their  candidate, 


Wharton  Barker.  Thej-  gave  117,000  votes  to  Thomas  E. 
Watson  in  1904,  but  all  who  were  left  of  them,  as  shown  by  the 
tally  for  Watson  in  1908,  were  29,(X)0.  Neither  separately  nor 
in  alliance  with  any  other  party,  can  they  make  a  demonstration 
in  1912  Avhich  will  be  at  all  impressive. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  Populists  will  unite  with  the  Pro- 
gressi^-es  in  191*2,  and  support  Roosevelt  and  Johnson." 

A  Democratic  paper  \\Tites  the  history's  "last  chapter"  with 
the  same  message,  but  in  somewhat  more  caustic  vein.  The 
Florida  Times-Union  says: 

"Attendance  on  the  National  Populist  Convention  at  St.  Louis 
was  small  and  the  party  committed  suicide.  But  it  made  the 
Bull  Mooses  possible,  and  thus  the  end  of  that  party  is  worse 
than  its  beginning — it  allowed  itself  to  be  robbed  of  aU  it« 
stock  in  trade  and  then  went  into  bankruptcy." 


MONOPOLY   IN   MOVING   PICTURES 

THE  RELuVTION  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  to  the 
patent  laws  vdW  be  defined,  the  press  are  sajnng,  by  the 
suit  the  Federal  Oovernnient  has  brought  in  Philadelphia 
against  the  so-called  "MoWng  Picture  Trust."  Tho  the  petition 
alleges  combination  to  monopolize  business  and  that  the  defend- 
ants control  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  a  trade  in  which  a  sum 
in  excess  of  $100,000,000  is  declared  to  be  in\-ested,  the  interest 
of  the  case  appears  to  settle  upon  a  question  of  i)afent  rights 
rather  than  of  "trust  legislation."  The  suit  is  against  the 
General  V\\m  Company  and  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Com- 
pany. It  is  charged  that  an  exhibitor  must  pay  $2  a  week  to 
the  Patents  company  on  every  exhibiting  machine  he  owns — 
''e-\-en  including  machines  sold  years  before  to  the  exhibitor 
without  any  conditions  being  attached  to  the  sale."  Whether 
the  "MoA-ing  Picture  Trust"  is  taking  advantage  of  patent 
legislation  that  was  intended  onlj'  to  protect  an  inventor  is  a 
point  that  the  press  find  difficult  to  settle.  The  Newark  Nens 
states  the  case  this  way: 

"A  patent  grants  a  monopoly.  It  does  this  frankly',  the  idea 
being  that  for  a  term  of  years  an  inventor  is  entitled  to  the  sole 
use  of  that  which  he  creates.  Inventi\'e  g(niius  is  thus  stim- 
ulated, and  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  fruits  of  its  exercise 
are  assured  to  the  people  at  large.  It  is  a  policy  that  experience 
has  amply  indicated.  It  prevails,  indeed,  in  every  (nvilized 
country. 

"Thf^  Sherman  Act  has  no  prohibition  against  such  a  monop- 
oly, of  course,  which  is  not  only  rooted  in  law,  but  is  believed 
to  haA-e  materially  advanced  ci\ilization.  Neither  is  it  attcU'ked. 
e\en  by  inference,  in  the  suit  just  instituted. 

"The  (juestion  at  issue  is  as  to  wheth(M*  it  is  legal  for  corpora- 
tions or  individuals,  (>ach  possessing  a  lawful  patent  monopoly, 
to  unite  those  monopolies  into  one  bj'  combinations  and  agree- 
ments. In  other  words,  is  a  big  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trad*' 
to  l)e  i)ermitted  on  the  ground  that  its  constituent  parts  are  less«M- 
monopolies  justified  by  the  law?" 

It  is  alleged  that  the  defendants  overslept  the  bounds  of 
lawful  monopoly  by  interlocking  their  Aarious  patents  and  then 
n^fusing  to  graJit  a  license  to  any  exhibitor  except  a  licens*- 
obligating  him  to  use  e.xclusi\ely  the  films  of  the  '"combina- 
tion." The  petition  states  that  in  this  way  the  imjwrtation  of 
foreign  (ilms  is  controlled  at  will,  other  competition  crusht,  and 
ihe  mo\ing-picture  business  monopolized  even  to  the  ext<>nt 
of  incn>asing  or  decreasing  the  number  of  motion-picture  theaters 
in  which  the  "trust"  has  no  proi)rietary  interest.  The  <H>rpora- 
tions  and  individuals  named  as  defendants  are: 

Motion  Picture  Patents  Company.  General  Y\\n\  Company, 
Biograph  Company,  Thomas  A.  Edison  (Inc.),  Essanay  Film 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Kalem  Company  (ln(\),  (leorge 
Kleine,  Lubin  Manufacturing  Company.  Melies  Manufacturing 
Company.  Pathe  Fren>s,  Selig  Polyscope  Company.  Vitjigrapii 
(\)iupany  of  America,  Armat  Moving  Picture  Company,  Frank 
L.  Dyer.  Henry  N.  Mar\in,  J.  J.  Kennedy,  William  Pelzer, 
Sjimuel  liong.  J.  A.  Beret.  Siegmund  Lubin,  Gaston  Melies, 
Albert  E.  Smith,  George  K.  Spoor,  and  W.  N.  Selig. 
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THE   DARROW   ACQUITTAL 

WITH  THE  JURY  which  found  him  •not  Kuilty"  of 
attempted  bribery  erowdinK  about  him  \nth  con^ri'at- 
ulations.  and  the  i)residinfj:  judfje  i)roelaimin};  that 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  haUehijah.v  will  jjo  up  from  as  many 
throats"  on  the  publication  of  the  news,  C^larence  S.  Harrow's 
\-indication,  obser\  es  the  Sprinfrfidd  Republican,  "is  as  splendid 
as  it  is  complete."  Xor  is  the  vindication 
unpleasinf;  to  Tin-  licpiihlivnn,  which,  tho 
lookinfj  upon  him  as  "an  extreme  radical." 
ha.s  always  thouKlii  him  "too  idealistic  to 
descend  to  corruption  in  gaining  his  i-nds  in 
a  court  of  justice."  Like  satisfa^'tion  is 
>ho%\Ti  by  such  papers  as  the  Milwaukee 
Leader,  St.  Ivouis  liepnhlic.  Fort  Worth 
Record.  Haltimore  .V<'/r.s,  and  Oakland 
Tribuiu .  "The  friends  of  industrial  peace," 
as  well  as  labor  itself,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated" upon  the  outcome,  for,  says  the  St. 
Ix)uis  PoM- Dispatch. 

"The  d(^struction  of  leaders  like  Darrow, 
Mitchell,  and  (iomp<'rs  would  gain  nothing 
for  those  who  are  adverse  to  organized  labor 
in  interest,  for  it  woidd  discourage  labor 
from  putting  forth  its  best  men  in  It^ider- 
ship,  and  tend  to  the  substitution  of  less  re- 
sponsible represent  at  iA'es  in  the  common 
councils." 

The  Darrow  case'  was  a  direct  residt  of 
the  trial  of  the  McXamara  brothers,  for 
whom  Mr.  Darrow  was  chief  counsel,  and 
followed  an  in<lictment  for  the  alleged 
Itrib^-ry  of  George  X.  Lockwood,  a  prospec- 
tive juror  in  th«>  McXamara  case.  To  quote 
the  story  of  the  case  from  the  news  columns 
of  the  Xew  York  Timex: 


happened  except  under  the  tense  excitement  and  strain  of  the 
dramatic  close  of  the  McXamara  case. 

"I  shall  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  as  I  hav<>  that  which  is  past. 
in  doing  tlie  l)est  I  can  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  p(K)r."" 

After  expressing  its  "satisfaction  that  the  rotf^m  conspiracy 
framed  up"  iigainst  Clarence  S.  Darrow  has  failed,  the  Socialist 
Xew  York  Call  goes  on  to  vent  its  Avrath  against   the  "con- 
spirators" and  to  hint  that  Darrow  is  now  free  to  fight  again 
and    to   strike   another    l^Iow.     We    rend    in 
part : 


•On  November  28,  1911,  Bert  H.  Frank- 
lin, chief  detective  of  the  McXamara  defense, 
was  arrested  for  the  bribery  of  Lockwood. 
In  January  he  made  a  confession  that  he  had  bribed  Robert  F. 
Bain,   the  first  juror  sworn  to  try  the  McXamara  case,  and  had 
sought  to  bribe  fi%e  other  prospective  jurors,  including  Lockwood. 

"On  January-  29  two  indictments  were  reported  against 
Darrow  for  the  alleged  bribery  of  Bain  and  Loclnvood. 

"Trial  on  the  Loclnvood  indictm<>nt  began  on  May  15,  and 
thirteen  weeks  and  two  days  elapsed  before  the  case  went 
to  the  jury,  making  it  the  longest  criminal  trial  ever  held  in 
Los  Angeles  County. 

"The  chief  reliance  of  the  defense  was  that  the  agreement 
between  prosei-ution  and  defens(>  under  which  the  McXamaras 
entered  their  pleas  of  guilty  was  made  prior  to  the  alleged 
bribery  of  Lock^vood,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  occasion 
for  corrupting  jurors." 

Darrow's  speech  in  his  own  defen.se,  which  his  prosecutor, 
District  Attorney  Fredericks,  is  said  to  have  characterized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  «'ver  heard  in  a  court-room,  contained  a 
justification  of  his  advice  to  the  .McXanuxras  to  plead  guilty, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  blowing  up  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tiinea 
building,  tho  a  criminal  act.  was  done  Avith  no  thought  of  taking 
human  life.  The  acquittal  of  August  17  is  thought  by  the  press 
to  end  the  eas<>  ;igainst  Darrow.  For,  while  h(>  faces  another 
trial  under  a  second  indictment,  the  press  generally  believe  that 
even  should  it  be  found  worth  while  to  bring  the  case  before  a 
iur\-,  an  early  a<'quittal  would  l)e  practically  assured.  In  a 
formal  statement  given  out  after  his  acquittal  Darrow  said 
in  part: 

"None  of  those  who  knew  me  ever  believed  that  I  was  corrupt, 
juid  their  encouragement  and  faith  ha^s  been  my  greatest  help 
in  this  trial.     The  indictment  and  prosecution  could  not  have 


<  upyiiglited  hy  tho  Aiiit-nciii  I'rtss  A&»  >i-iuiioii. 
CI.AltKNCK     S.     DARROW. 

■  I  shall  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
as  I  have  that  which  is  past,  in  doing 
the  best  I  can  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  poor." 


"The  public  spokesman  of  lai)or.  whetiier 
strike-leader  or  lawyer,  must  calculate  on 
the  chances  of  being  grabbed  in  this  fashion, 
depriv(>d  of  liberty,  his  time  wasted,  and 
his  liA-ing  interfered  with  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  redress. 

•'This  method  of  using  the  law  to  discour- 
age the  a<'tivities  of  advocates  of  the  work- 
ing class  will  be  accepted  by  all  '  law-abiding 
citizens'  of  that  class,  simplybecau.se  as  yet 
they  must  abide  by  it;  they  can  not  help 
themselves.  Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Petti- 
bone  had  sixteen  months  taken  from  their 
lives  on  account  of  it.  It  has  cost  Darro-ft 
time,  trouble,  and  much  pecuniary  loss.  And 
Ettor  and  Oiovannitti  are  now  being  sul)- 

jeeted  to  the  same  experience 

"The  law  can  not  be  used  in  this  manner 
against  the  vile,  sneaking  tools  of  capitalism. 
The  indictment  against  Burns  for  kidnap- 
ing was  instantly  quashed,  tho  the  kidnap- 
ing was  an  actual  fact,  while  the  rott<'ii 
frame-uj)  against  Darrow,  demolished  in 
thirty  minutes  by  the  jury,  was  sufficient  to 

hold  him  for  many  months 

"However,  the  victims,  fortunately,  are 
not  the  kind  of  men  that  siu-h  perswution 
can  daunt.  The  experience  usually  inten- 
sities their  determination  to  sptmd  them- 
selves further  in  labor's  cause,  and  the  in- 
tended terrorism  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

"Darrow  is  a  det(Tmined  man,  and  we 
make  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  good  his 
statement  to  the  jury  that  he  will  stiil  defend 
the  cause  of  the  i)lundered  and  disinherited 
workers.  He  had  virtually  retired  before  taking  up  the  Mc- 
Xamara case,  and  had  not  this  odious  ('onspiriu-y  against  him 
been  framed  would  probably  have  retired  after  the  cji.se  was 
closed. 

"But  this  thing  will  keei)  him  in  the  field  a  while  longer,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  room  can  be  found  for  his  services  in  the 
Ettor-Giovannitti  trial.  What  Darrow  could  do  to  that  in- 
famously rotten  frame-uj)  would  certainly  be  worth  doing,  and 
we  should  as  certainly  lik«'  to  see  it  done." 

The  Kansas  City  Journal,  voicing  more  conservative  opinion, 
warns  Mr.  Darrow  that  if  he  "seeks  to  read  into  his  acquittal 
more  than  properly  belongs  there  he  will  make  a  grievous  mis- 
take, and  if  labor  organizations  interpret  it  as  a  wholesale  in- 
dorsement of  all  of  Darrow's  incendiary  \news  they  will  follow  in 
the  line  of  error."  It  se<>ms  to  The  Journal  that  "the  net 
result  of  the  whole  affair  ^\^ll  undoubtedh-  be  a  restraint  upon 
the  violent  proclivities  of  misguided  representatives  of  union 
labor  who  practise  what  labor  officially  disapproves." 

A  fact  in  connection  \vith  the  Darrow  case  which  api>ears 
conspicuous  to  the  Xew  York  Herald  is  "the  time  consum<»fl  in 
its  trial — three  months  and  two  days." 

"The  incongruity  of  a  man  taking  .so  long  a  time  U>  make 
clear  his  innocence  of  an  alleged  crime,  or  the  State  to  convict 
should  it  be  successful,  in  any  court  of  law  in  the  land,  furnishes 
food  for  serious  reflection  by  the  sober-minded 

"All  the  time  necessarj-  for  the  meting  of  exact  justice  must 
be  given  for  the  hearing  of  (>\'ery  case,  but  it  would  seem  that 
three  days  or  a  wet"k  would  ha\'e  been  ample  time  for  Darrow 
to  establish  his  innocence.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  would  ha\e 
consume<l  in  England  or  Canada  more  than  se\en  days  to  he.ii- 
a  case  similar  to  Darrow's." 
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CHARLES  DEWEY  HII.I.ES, 

Chairman  Republican   National 
(-oinmittee. 


WILLIAM  F.  M'COMBS, 

Cliairman  Democratic  National, 
Committee. 


JOSEPH  MOORE   DIXON, 

Chairman  Progressive  National 
Committee. 


THE     MEX     WHO     ARE     MANAGING     THE     CAMPAIGN 


WOMEN'S  WORK   IN   THE   CAMPAIGN 

WOMAN'S  DAY  in  national  politics  seems  to  many  an 
editorial  observer  to  be  now  dawning.  With  Miss 
Helen  Varick  Bosw^ell,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  and 
Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  acting  respectiveh'  as  official  heads  of  the 
woman's  propaganda  in  tlie  Republican,  Democratic,  and 
Progressive  campaign  organizations,  it  is  plain  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  "that  the  national  chairwoman  has  arrived 
on  the  scene.  The  politicians  have  suddenly  found  out  that 
women  vote  in  six  States;  that  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for 
the  sufYrage  among  them  in  many  other  States,  and  that  they 
have  become  a  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with."  So  that 
The  Evening  Post  even  xcii lures 
to  take  it  for  granted  "that  the 
chainvoman  has  come  to  stay; 
that  henceforth  work  among  the 
women  voters  w^ill  be  as  regu- 
larly part  of  a  F*residential  cam- 
paign as  among  Italians,  or  Ger- 
man-Americans, or  negroes." 
The  a^'tivily  of  "so  many  clever, 
energetic,  and  accomplished 
women"  in  "the  posts  of  official 
responsibility  and  cooperation  ' 
given  to  them  in  this  campaign 
is  taken  by  the  New  York  .S'(/// 
as  "additional  evidence  of  the 
increasing  force  of  women  in 
j)()litics  and  of  the  value  set 
upon  their  political  services  by 
the  trou.sered  politicians." 

"One  doesn't  have  to  he  actu- 
ally d<'crepit  to  rcnu'mber  wlu'U 
there  was  something  almost  lu- 
dicrous or  eccentric  about  a 
woman  in  politics.  At  most  her 
oratorical  skill  was  regarded. 
We   see   them    now*  in  i>laces  re- 

(juiring  sound  judgment,  excjuisitt-  skill,  ta^-t  — whicdi  nobody 
will  deny  them  in  short,  having  an  opi)ortunity  to  show  in 
practical  political  work  those  (jualilies  that  have  been  admired 
so  much  in  their  administration  of  charities  and  in  their  re- 
ligious and  educational  occupations  and  avocations," 

Woman's  influence*  will  be  utilized  in  a  greiit   viiriet\   of  ways 


THE  SPEAR  THAT  KNOWS   NO 


in  this  campaign,  notes  the  Boston  Chrintian  Science  Monitor; 
"they  wnll  act  as  contributors  to  part\-  treasuries,  as  speakers 
at  formal  and  informal  gatherings  of  voters,  as  members  of 
national.  State,  and  local  supervisorj'  committees,  and  as 
voters."  And  this  participation,  adds  The  Monitor,  is  not  to  be 
wnthout  effect  on  the  women  themselves: 

"The  process  of  induction  into  more  active  share  in  practical 
politics  will  inevitably  moderate  the  radicalism  of  many  women, 
as  they  find  how  largely  it  is  a  matter  of  compromise.  Not  the 
least  significant  aspect  of  the  invasion  of  the  modern  political 
world  by  militant  woman  is  the  far-reaching  effect  it  is  bound  to 
have  upon  the  doctrinaire  idealism  hitherto  so  characteristic 
of  her.  She  in  turn  may  make  civics  more  idealistic;  but  doubt- 
less she  will  have  to  give  as  Avell  as  take,  surrender  as  well  as 

grasp,  be  content  with  half  a  loaf, 
and  'fall  to  rise  again.'  Jane 
Addams  as  a  partizan  Progress- 
ive can  not  be  as  hard  and  fast 
a  reformer  as  she  is  when  manag- 
ing Hull  House  or  attending  a 
charities  and  corrections  conven- 
tion." 


The  New  York  America  n 
(Dem.)  would  have  us  "consider 
whether  this  sudden  incursion  of 
women  into  politics  ought  not 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  new  kind 
of  political  intelligence."  And 
it  asks: 

"Are  the  women  going  to  just 
thresh  over  the  old  straw  of  mas- 
culine partizansliip? 

"Or  are  they  going  to  give  us 
a  fresh  view?" 


As  if  in  answiT  to  this  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman, 
who  has  been  the  chief  organ- 
izer of  the  Women's  National 
Wilson  and  Marshall  League, 
and  has  appean>d  on  the  stump 
for  the  Democratic  candidate,  writes  in  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.)  a  mes.sage  to  American  women.  She,  at  least,  believes  that 
Avomen  entering  politics — and  she  urges  all  women  to  enter — 
will  bring  a  "fn^sh  view"  of  things.  Irrespective  of  parties, 
there  are  certain  measures  for  which  all  wom<>n  should  stand, 
thinks  Mrs.   Harriman.     ".Among  these  are  measures  righting 


BROTHER"  RECOC.NIZES   A    .SI.STEH. 

— Kox  in  the  (^liicago  Pusl 
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MISS  HELEN  VARICK  BOSWELL, 

President  of  the    National    Woman's 
Republican  Assoriation. 


MRS.   J.  BORDEN  HARRIM.\N, 

President  of  the  Women's  National  W^ilson 
and  Marshall  League. 


MISS  ALICE  CARPENTER, 

Who  is  organizing  the   women   of  the 
Progre-s.sive  party. 


AND     THK     WOMKX     WHO     ARE     HELPING     THEM. 


ineonsistencies  in  our  present  industrial  situation,"  and  benefit- 
ing children,  the  home,  and  public  health  and  morals.  Further- 
more, she  says,  "women  should  add  their  influence  to  those  who 
are  struggling  to  bring  politics  into  the  open,  to  make  it  the 
business  of  the  whole  people,  for  how  else  can  the  common 
interests  be  promoted?"  Mrs.  Harriman  goes  on  to  make  a 
specific  app<'al  to  three  classes  of  women,  "those  who  already 
have  the  vote,  those  who  haven't  it,  but  desire  it,  and  those 
who  have  no  wish  ever  to  be  enfranchised": 

"Those  \ 'omen  who  now  have  the  ballot  should  give  their 
votes  to  those  leaders  who  are  setting  up  the  old  standard  of 
principle  for  all  men  to  follow,  instead  of  tolerating  the  degenera- 
tion that  has  come  into  our  political  life,  resulting  from  the 
control  of  the  many  by  the 
few 

"The  women  should  vote  for 
a  Lader  who  in  practical  execu- 
tive work  has  proA'ed  Avhat  an 
executive  who  has  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes  at  heart  can 
do  for  them  through  legisla- 
tion  

"The  woman  voter  particular- 
ly should  consider  the  increased 
cost  of  living  when  selec!ting  the 
platform  and  the  candidate  for 
whom  she  will  cast  her  ballot. 
Women  as  the  purchasers  of  al- 
most everything  that  comes  into 
the  house  fet>l  most  keenly  the 
effect  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

"One  of  the  causes  of  this 
increas((d  cost  is  the  tariff.  It  is 
time  that  women  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  tariff  is  no  remote 
issue;  which  has  no  relation  to 
their  individual  lives,  but  that 
tariff  measures  are  intimately 
related  to  the  every-day  affairs 
of  the  household  and  that  the  de- 
tails of  household  expenditure, 
to  which  the  wife  and  mother 
devotes  so  much  of  her  time, 
are    directly   affected    by    tariff 

measures,  which  she  has  sometimes  felt  were  not  at  all  in  her 
province. 

"Those  women  who  already  have  the  franchise  can  add  much 
to  the  dignity  of  our  country  b\'  proving  that  in  order  to  be 
successful  in  a  campaign  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
fought  out  in  a  slough  of  personalities  and  recriminations,  but 


may  be  won  on  the  uplands  by  standing  for  a  cause  and  truly 
believing  that  cause  to  be  bigger  than  any  one  leader. 

"Those  women  who  want  the  suffrage,  but  have  not  yet 
attained  it,  and  who  are  willing  to  leave  the  suffrage  issue  tem- 
porarily in  abeyance,  by  taking  a  sane  stand  and  an  active  part 
in  this  campaign,  can  demonstrate  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
vote  better  than  in  any  other  way.  Certainly,  until  they  attain 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  their  right,  there  is  much  that  is 
directly  at  their  doors  which  needs  their  influence  and  attention. 

"Where  women  do  not  desire  equal  franchise  they  still  can 
not  divest  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  indirect  influence 
through  one  or  more  members  of  the  community.  So,  should 
they  not  make  themselves  familiar  with  important  questions 
that  they  may  use  their  influence  to  the  best  possible  advantage? 

"Finally,  let  the  influence  of  the  women  be  used  to  keep  all 
bitterness  and  backbiting  out  of  political  campaigns,  remem- 
bering that  differences  of  opinion 

.        are  only  superficial  after  all.     It 

is  the  fundamental  desire  for 
right  and  justice   that   counts." 


While  several  suffragist  leaders 
explain  that  their  movement  is 
entirely  non-partizan,  others  as 
j)rc)minent  are  working  in  the 
Progres.sive  ranks.  Their  atti- 
tude is  thus  explained  by  Miss 
Carpenter,  who  is  organizing 
the  Progressive  women: 

"Instead  of  fighting  outside 
the  party,  we  are  now  a  part  of 
it.  Instead  of  being  a  man's 
party  exclusively,  the  Progress- 
ive party  is  for  both  men  and 
women.  Just  think  of  what  that 
means!  The  great  new  party  is 
represented  on  its  national  com- 
mittee by  both  men  and  women. 
The  party  does  not  simply  en- 
dorse woman's  suffrage,  but  it 
pledges  itself  to  it,  and  one  of 
its  planks  is  the  franchise." 


BOUQUETS,    LARGE   .\ND  SMALL,    KOH  THE    DEAR  LADIES. 

— Osborn  in  tlie  Baltimore  News, 


Miss  Boswell,  who  is  helping 

Mr.  Hilles  in  his    campaign    to 

reelect  F*resident  Taft,  does  not 

believe   that  there  is  any  "tumbling  over  by  women  to  attach 

themselves  to  the  third  party."     She  is  making  careful  plans  for 

country-wide  work  among  women  and  says  she  expects 

"to  get  in  touch  with  the  county  chairmen  of  the  Republican 
party  all  over  the  United  States,  but  particularly  in  the  States 
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when-  wumeu  \ott'.  Tlu()u>;;h  the  chairint'ii  we  will  get  into 
touch  w-ith  leading  Republican  women  and  organize  joint  <'ani- 
j)aiKn  (.'(immittees  of  men  and  women,  then  I  {juess  we  will  be 
able  to  make  things  hum." 

So  zealous  a  suffragette  as  Mrs.  CJertrude  Atherton  has  been 
trying  to  show  the  reeently  enfranehised  women  of  California 
why  they  shoultl  vote  for  (lover.ior  Wilson,  who  has  not  come 
out  for  suffrage,  rather  than  for  Colonel  Roose\elt.  who  has. 
In  the  course  of  a  San  Fr;ir)cisco  s|)eecli  in  w  hicli  Thf  (^all  (}{ep.) 
finds  many  "shrewd  cominents"  she  said: 

"Woodrow  WiLson  is  a  num  who  always  e.\ercises  self-control. 
He  will  never  be  found  acting  like  a  bull  moo.se.  It  will  never 
be  possible  to  call  Woodrow  Wilson  Woody,'  as  Roosevelt  is 
.-alh'd  -Teddy." 

■  Ret^'Utl y  Air.  Roosevelt  has  i)ursl  out  for  suffrage.  Wilson 
is  opposed  to  suffrage  and  is  too  honest  to  say  that  he  is  for  it. 
He  has  a  few  old-fashioned  prejudices.  But  the  best  way  t(/ 
con-(^ct  them  is  to  Aote  for  Wilson  and  con\-ince  him  by  that 
means  that  suffrage  is  a  good  thing." 


THE   POSTAL   "ESPIONAGE"   CHARGES 

FLAT  DENIALS  from  the  postal  authorities  of  Senator 
La  Follette's  charge  that  his  mail  has  been  rifled  and 
"subjected  to  an  espionage  almost  Russian  in  character" 
have  failed  to  have  any  effect  upon  those  of  our  editors  who 
choose  to  take  the  case  seriously.  While  some  of  the  press 
re'.5eive  the  Senator's  complaint  with  light  sarcasm,  a  number  of 
others  go  as  far  ill  the  opposite  direction  as  the  New  York  Even- 
ing World  (Dem.),  which  declares:  "Opening  private  letters  that 
contain  matter  interesting  or  prejudicial  to  its  heads  is  no  new 
ha})it  of  the  Post-Offi(!e  Department  of  the  United  States." 
l^  Follette's  charge,  made  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  was  that 
some  of  th(>  answers  to  1. "),()()()  letters  that  lie  had  addressed  to 
ix>stal  emi)loyees  for  information  about  conditions  in  tlie  serWce, 
were  opened  in  an  attempt  to  spy  upon  his  investigations.  He 
declared  al.so  that  men  were  removed  from  the  railway  mail 
service  "for  no  other  reasons  than  that  they  joined  organisations 
designed  to  improve  labor  couditicms  in  the  .service."  A  majority 
of  our  writers  overlook  this  latter  charge  in  their  excitement 
about  espionage.  The  Evening  World  declares  itself  not  in 
ra\'or  of  secret  societies  or  combinations  among  employees 
i:i  government  ser^^ces.  "but  strongly  in  favor  of  finding 
out  how  far  UniUnl  States  post-office  officials  believe  them- 
selves empowered  to  detain  or  open  private  correspond- 
ence." The  Senator's  (!harge  will  surjjrize  no  one  who  has  had 
experience  of  being  under  the  displeasure  of  high  officials  or 
departments  of  this  (Joverninent,  the  editorial  says;  and  to 
back  this  declaration  it  chronicles  as  follows: 

■'When  The.    World  was  undergoing  the  Panama  jiersecution 
at    the   hands   of   Mr.    Roosevelt,    th(<n    President,    the   private 


mail  of  this  newspaper  was  regularly  opened  by  some  jhtsoii 
or  jxM'sons  in  the  post-office  service. 

'Again,  several  years  ago,  when  the  Periodical  Publishers" 
Association  sent  a  committee  to  Washington  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  i)ostal  rates  on  second-class  matter,  the  mail  of  the 
committees  was  systematically  tampered  with 

■"Does  the  I'nited  States  post-office  consider  itself  a  dej)art- 
nieut  of  a  free  government,  or  does  it  model  itself  upr>ii  the 
Czar's  imperial  police?" 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  comes  still  closer  to  branding 
the  Department  as  "Russianized"  and  lay<  the  blame  ehief1\ 
ii])on  the  Postnia^ter-deneral: 

"The  rottenness,  the  i)pi)ression,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  and  the  department  of  alleged  justice' 
have  discredited  every  utterance  coming  from  either  and  made 
each  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  those  who  re\-erence  democratic 
government.  In  a  hideous  burlesque  at  'economy'  Hitchcock 
has  demoralized  the  postal  .service  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
I'acific  and  the  (Jreat  Lakes  to  the  (Julf.  As  a  side  line,  his 
chain  of  'inspectors,'  so  called,  have  introduced  into  a  public 
department  of  an  assumed  popular  government  espionage, 
bureaucracy,  and  'stHJUg-arm'  brow-beating  that  make  the 
third-degree'  methods  of  the  surxiving  tyrannies  of  civilization 
t)huid  by  comparison." 

To  ca.ses  cited  l)y  the  New  York  editor  TIk  Conxtiiidma  ad<i> 
a  Southern  instance: 

"In  the  South  alone,  tlu'  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Progressive  Union,  of  New  Orleans,  presented  enough 
evidence  to  pillory  the  Department.  Both  demanded  action 
It  would  seem  the  committee  would  have  leapt  at  such  aid 
in  the  performance  of  its  sworn  duty.  It  did  not.  As  a  cxjni- 
promise,  and  only  after  being  i)ersistently  prodded,  it  reluctantlx 
agreed  to  let  })ostal  employees  come  to  Washington  at  their 
own  e.xpeuise.  and  testify  with  no  guarantee  whatever  against 
the  wrath  of  the  sinister  forces  ruling  the  Department.  The 
explanation?  The  only  one  that  will  occur  to  the  average 
American  citizen  is  that  .vhich  rises  in  the  chloroforming  effect 
of  a  little  petty  post-office  j)atronage." 

The  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  not  attempting  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  Senator's  case,  censures  him  for  his  method, 
advising  that  he  should  havti  made  complaint  immediately  and 
formally: 

"It  is  unfair  to  the  Post-Oflfice  Department  to  intimate  such 
irregularities  in  so  ofl'hand  and  incidental  a  manner.  The  wiiolt 
assertion  will  fall  to  the  ground  as  a  mere  suspicion  without 
basis  in  fact  if  the  Senator  (U)es  not  promjjtly  and  pereni[)torily 
demand  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  his  mail  has 
been  handled  both  by  the  Post -Office  De])artment  and  by  the 
Senate  post-office." 

In  rej)ly  to  an  inquiry  about  why  he  had  not  made  complamt 
to  the  Post-Office  Department,  Senator  l^a  P^ollette  is  quoted 
in  the  New  York  .S'(//(  (Ind.)  as  saying: 

"  I  did  not  see  how  anything  could  be  gaine^l  by  that  method." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Tut  liiuli  cost  of  living  ill  Newport:  $101), 000  for  oue  Fisli  ball.— A'ri/- 
York  W(trtd. 

\Vk  shall  liave  to  put  an  extra  "o"  in  Moses.  Tlie  Colonel  says  his 
flKlil   l)cfi;an  on  .Mt.  Shiai.    -0>/(/«i&(n  Stale. 

The  inventor  of  a  dancing  hull  moose  coinmittcd  suicido  bee'ausc  he  was 
short  of  money.      Where  was  Perkins? — AVir  York  Tribune. 

Ir  Katlier  N'ouli  had  known  '1".  \i.  was  going  to  stand  at  Armageddon 
hi'  would  not  have  let  the  hull  moose  into  tiic  ark. — Houston  Chronicle. 

«)ii<  conlcmporuries  arc  talking  about  "The  Hull  Moose  ll\mn."  The 
Hull  Moose  ll>inn.  we  imagine,  is  Theodore  Uooscvelt. — Clidilislon  \eirx 
and  Courier. 

Ir  (io\enioi-  .lolmsDM  gets  the  siii)porl  of  all  the  llirams  iti  Vermont, 
no  olh  'r  \'lce-l'residetitial  candidate  will  have  iimcli  show  tlu^re.  —\ew 
)'ork  Ereniny  Mail. 

Mii.N.  Hkiaio.nt  now  has  "Votes,  for  Women"  printed  on  lier  ehwks. 
If  the  checks  are  satisfactory  she'll  tlnd  tlic  sontimont  promi)tly  endorsed. 
- — SI.  I.ouix  lirpuhlic. 


We  luivo  never  l)een  able  to  ligiire  oiU  satisfactorMy  ho«  T.  K.  liiiils 
time  to  eat. — Columbia  Stale. 

A  FUiHT  betwi'cii  the  Tammany  Tiger  and  the  Hull  Moose  would  pro- 
vide an  inti'rcsting  si)eetaele. —  Columbu.t  Dispalch. 

.\DVieEs  from  Nicaragua  are  that  in  a  fierce  a.s.saull  on  the  capital  tlu' 
rebels  knocked  two  boards  oir  the  city  wMs.—  yfinneapolis  Journal. 

No  wonder  .Senator  I,a  I'^ollctte  is  jjicpu'd.  (\)lonoi  l{oosevelt  kidnaped 
his  baby  and  taught  tiie  infant  to  call  the  Colonel  papa. — Chieaqo  Netrs. 

l)m'i;(;isTs  are  demanding  tnat  phjsicians'  prescriptions  be  writli'ii 
l.'gibly.  What  I  Take,  the  romance  and  mystery  out  of  medicine?  - 
Chicago  Xew.s. 

Va  KH\  now  and  then  one  of  our  warships  <liscovcrs  an  imcharte<i  riff. 
tliiis  justifying  the  e.xisK'iice  of  a  navy,  even  in  times  of  profound  lu'aec. 
— Newark  News. 

SE(:i<»it.\kv  of  .\gricidtnre  Wil.son  .says  he  will  retire  on  March  .").  .\.s  a 
reward  for  this  candor,  he  may  now  expect  a  rt'prtKif  from  Cliai-man  HilUss. 
— Clereland  Leader. 


ENT 


NEW   MENACE  TO   GERMANY 

y^T  THE  TIMK  wIkmi  ♦•xpausiou  of  the  navies  of  the  world 
/-\  becomes  (he  principal  topic  of  debate  by  the  various 
"^  -*-  fjovernments.  it  is  si^-nificaut  that  PYance  and  Russia 
axe  to  join  in  a  combination  of  their  navies.  Thus  from  the 
Baltic  a<;ro.ss  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  there  will  be 
asta,blished  a  new  lint-  of  military  supervision.  We  may  even 
say  that  the  (iermans  ^^tII  be  hemmed  in  between  tlu^  two  fleets. 
The  fl(»et  of  Russia  is,  of  course,  at  present  only  a  potentiality, 
but  the  licet  of  France  is  an  absolute  fact.  The  London  i)apers 
hold  thi.s  convention  as  one  form  of  .solution  of  the  great  rivalry 
which  is  expected  between  Hnfjland  and  Germany,  and  the 
London  Staruhinl  thinks  that  the  conclusion  of  this  naval  under- 
standinji:  between  Russia  and  PYance  points  to  the  combination 
of  the  IhrtH'  powers,  Kiifjland,  France,  and  Russia,  aijainst  the 
ev-iilctnt  intentions  of  Germany.  In  Berlin  this  new  convention 
has  produced  a  disagreeable  impression.  The  official  organs, 
however,  have  tried  to  qualify  the  situation.  The  Berliner 
Tageblattlli  states : 

"On  the  fourth  of  July  an  interview  took  place  at  a  Baltic 
port  between  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  Kaiser  William,  while 
runisters  of  the  state  representing  Russia  had  long  interviews 
with  C^hancellor  Bet  hmann-I loll weg.  As  long  as  the  Chancellor 
was  in  Russia,  however,  he  declared  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  places  had  become  improved.  Now,  one  month  after- 
ward, v;e  have  Uw  news  of  a  convention  concluded  between 
tVancc*  and  Russia  which  means  united  action  on  the  sea,  and 
constitutes  an  expansion  of  the  Franco-Russian  Treaty  of 
Alliance.  This  proves  that  those  who  have  been  skeptical  as 
to  the  results  of  the  meeting  of  William  and  Nicholas  at  the 
Baltic  court  were  correct  in  their  surmises." 

Another  German  paper,  the  N euestt-N achrichtv n  (Berlin),  also 
acknowledges  the  futility  of  Germany's  attempt  to  win  over 
Russia  as  her  friend  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

"Certain  German  observers  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  interview  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar, 
the  head  of  the  Russian  army  and  the  head  of  the  Russian  navy 
were  at  Paris.  This  circumstance  might  make  o|)timists  think 
that  Russia  had  no  intention  of  severing  her  kindly  relations 
with  France.  The  new  naval  convention  between  Russia  and 
France  should  not  rouse  in  us  any  futile  alarm,  but  shows  that 
the  grouping  of  the  Powers  remains  as  it  was  before." 

The  Vossiche  Zeitung  (Berlin)  declares  more  pointedly  that 
there  is  something  r(>ally  alarming  in  this  new  convention,  which 
enables  I">ance  and  Russia  to  practically  control  the  North  Sea, 
and  we  read: 

"The  new  Russian  fleet  will  really  force  Germany  to  use  a 
large  part  of  her  naval  forces  in  the  protection  of  her  own  sea- 
hne,  and  will  prevent  her  from  attacking  the  English  fleet. 
Military  authorities  -will  now  \w  obliged  to  land  in  Pomerania 
and  in  the  province  of  East  IVussia  a  large  body  of  troops, 
which  will  weaken  the  contingency  originally  demanded  for 
service  on  the  French  frontier.  One  is  compelled  to  ask  whether 
the  German  Government  has  been  quite  wide  awake  with 
reference  to  the  PYanco-Russian  negotiations." 

Stronger  still  are  the  feelings  of  the  Pan-Germanist  Post 
(Berlin),  which  appears  to  be  quite  overcome  by  a  burst  of 
sentiment  when  it  exclaims: 

"We  see  here  the  answer  that  France  makes  to  the  interview 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser.  This  interview  is  said  by 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  to  have  had  a  success  which  was 
brilliant  and  surpassed  every  hope.  The  news  of  this  naval 
convention,  arranged  scarcely  a  month  after  the  departure 
of  the  Kaiser  from  the  Baltic  coast,  confirms  the  idea  that 
wo  had  of  that  interview.  Present  incidents  prove  that  the 
optimists  of  the  German  official  circles  have  had  Tew  grounds  for 
their  oon\ictions." 


The  Monjiti  Po.st  (Berlin)  and  the  Kmu  Zcitunii  (Berlin;  look 
upon  the  convention  from  a  more  cheerful  point  of  view.  .\nd  the 
latter  remarks  that  "it  is  too  early  to  discuss  results  of  the 
convention  because  Russia  at  present  has  no  fleet,  and  the 
convention  -will  amount  to  nothing  imtil  Russia's  fleet  be  built." 
In  the  sam«>  tone  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says: 

"The  conclusion  of  this  convc'iition  is  scarcely  a  matter  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  world.  As  naval  power  in  the  last 
few  years  ha:;  been  something  of  grave  importance,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  naval  agreements  should  follow  the  mihtary  agree- 
ments to  complete  the  alliance.  The  same  sort  of  a  (!onv(mtion 
exists  l)etween  France  and  England.  It  is  quite  probable  tliat  a 
naval  convention  has  also  been  arranged  between  England  and 
Italy." 

Austria  received  the  news  with  a  certain  indifference  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Russia  has  as  yet  no  fleet,  but  the  Ne.ue  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna)  has  a  pretty  long  article  on  the  subject,  the 
point  of  which  is  that  the  convention  is  understood  to  be  a 
particular  menac(»  to  Germany,  for,  of  course,  the  union  of 
Russian  and  I<Yench  fleets  can  only  take  place  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,  since  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  is 
excluded  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  closing  of  the  Dar- 
danelles.—  Trandation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest, 


BRITAIN'S  DISAPPOINTING    RECORD  IN 
EDUCATING  INDIA 

IN  VIEW  of  the  program  that  we  have  set  before  ourselves 
to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  Filipinos,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  our  English  cousins  have  achieved  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  literacy  in  India.  The  first  institution 
established  by  the  British  Administration  was  the  Calcutta, 
Madram,  founded  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1781.  Since  then  the 
white  rulers  of  Hindustan  more  than  once  have  gone  on  record 
that  "it  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties  to  be  the  means,  as 
far  as  in  us  Ues,  of  conferring  upon  the  natives  of  India  those 
v'ast  moral  and  material  blessings  which  flow  from  the  general 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  which  India  may  under 
lYovidenee  derive  from  her  connection  with  England,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  official  dispatch  issued  in  1854.  But  judging 
the  tree  from  the  fniit  it  bears,  the  result  of  English  activity 
extending  over  a  centun,''  to  educate  the  people  of  Hindustan 
can  not  but  be  regarded  as  disappointing  in  the  extreme,  for, 
according  to  the  Amrila  Bazar  Patrika  (Calcutta),  "the  latest 
official  returns  give  106  males  and  11  females  per  1,000  as 
literate,"  and  according  to  The  Tribune  (Lahore),  "only  95 
males  and  10  females  per  10,000  have  been  returned  as  literate 
in  English  in  the  latest  Census  Report  of  India.  Among  the 
British  Provinces  Bombay  takes  the  lead,  and  the  United 
Provinces  come  last.  But  the  colloquial  knowledge  of  EngUsh 
is  most  v\ide-sprf  ad  in  Madras,  tho  the  F^nglish-speaking  servant 
as  a  coolie  has  not  been  returned  as  literate  in  that  language." 

These  figures  showing  what  has  been  a<!Complisho<:l  in  ad- 
vancing literacy  in  India  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
statistics  of  the  pupils  now  being  educated  in  the  Peninsula. 
A  statement  lately  printed  in  the  Gazette  of  India  (th<^  official 
publication  issued  by  the  Government  from  Calcutta)  shows 
that  during  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1910,  and  ending  March 
31,  1911,  British  India  (not  including  the  territories  governed 
by  East  Indian  princes)  had  a  population  of  254,820,616,  but 
only  6,345,582  children  in  school. 

Such  statistics  can  not  be  characterized  as  constituting  a 
brilliant  record,  but  the  British,  instead  of  lamenting  over  the 
fact  that  ignorance  stalks  the  land  of  India  despite  a  century 
of    English    rule,    seem    disposed    to    congratulate    themselves 
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because  of  recent  years  increasing  numbers  of  schoolable  boys  and 
girls  are  recei^^ng  instruction.  This  conclusion  is  l)ased  upon 
the  folJo%ving  comparative  statement  reproduced  from  The 
Gazetlv  of  India: 

Vear.  Scholars.  Population.        K.xpciuliturc. 

VM6-07 5,388,032     241,2(>4,y(>8     §1S.()()8,(KK) 

1907-08 5,699,140  242,819,633   20,053,000 

lf)f)8-09 5.972,204  242,820,305   21,949.334 

UKH)-10 6,203,305  241,717,588   22,892.(K)() 

1910-11    6,345,582     254,820,616       23,956,000 

These  tables  no  doubt  show  that  during  the  last  year  a  million 
more  scholars  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  India  than  during 
the  previous  quinquennium;  and  that  th(«  expenditure  on  edu<ni- 
tion  increased  by  over  five  million  dollars  during  that  period. 
B  it  still  the  facilities  for  schooling  offered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  East  Indian  children  continues  to  be  very  inadequate, 
.since  according  to  the  last  census  four  villages  out  of  every  five 
a."e  without  a  schoolhouse  of  any  kind  whatever. 

But  the  most  disappointing  feature  of  this  educational  survey 
of  India  is  the  fact  that  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911, 
the  number  of  gfirls  receiving  instruction,  according  to  The 
Gazelle  of  India  (Calcutta),  was  793.646.  When  it  is  "borne 
in  mind  that  the  female  population  of  British  India  is  at  least 
125,000,000,  the  fact  that  less  than  a  million  girls  are  now 
receiving  education  shows  how  pitifully  slowly  literacy  is  ad- 
vancing in  Hindustan. — Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary 
Digest.  

THE  TRANS-PERSIAN    RAILWAY 

THE  TRANS-PERSIAN  RAILWAY,  projected  l)y 
England  and  Russia,  will  unite  India  with  Europe,  and 
Bombay  can  be»reaehed  from  St.  Petersburg  in  five  or 
six  days.  The  principal  interests  concerned  in  this  railroad  will 
be  those  of  Russia  and  England.  It  will  be  the  main  route 
between  Euroi)e  and  the  Far  East,  says  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
des  Dehats  (Paris).  This  leading  organ,  in  discussing  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  road,  thinks  that  France  has  not  got 
very  much  interest  in  the  enterprise.     France,  we  are  told,  will 


j)robably  reap  no  commercial  V)enefits  from  it  be<;ause  FYanct^ 
carries  her  merchandise  to  the  East  by  water  only.  "But," 
this  journal  proceeds  to  say,  "^^^thout  doubt  the  merchandise 
of  England  and  of  France  will  mainly  be  carried  t6  India  by  the 
sea  route,  which  is  incomparably  less  costly  than  that  of  the 
land  route,  but  the  length  of  the  journey  between  London 
and  Bombay  is  estimated  at  seven  days  by  the  projected  rail- 
road. And  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  route  will 
be  chosen  for  the  transport  of  all  European  mail  matter,  as 
well  as  by  the  great  majority  of  travelers.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  France  to  throw  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  the  trans-Persian  line."  To 
quote  further: 

"Very  great  interests  are  at  stake  in  this  enterprise,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  should  consider  beforehand  the  results  of  its 
building  and  take  pains  lest  by  negligence  and  misunderstand- 
ing we  entangle  the  international  situation  with  regard  to  a  great 
work  which  will  necessarily  be  completed  one  day  or  the  other." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  various  agreements 
that  were  formed  between  Russia  and  England  with  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  this  line  should  run,  and  he  says: 

"We  consider  that  England  will  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  it. 
The  scheme  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals, 
who  fear  that  it  may  make  a  high  road,  not  only  for  merchants 
and  merchandise,  but  also  for  an  invading  army  which  could 
thus  enter  India  on  the  northwest." 

He  continues  as  follows: 

"The  arguments  for  and  against  this  work  are  numerous. 
In  considering  the  map  and  the  route  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  exaggerated  the  fears  of  an  invasion  of  India  by  Russian 
troops  transported  by  this  line.  The  distance  is  one  chief 
obstacle.  (Ireat  Britain  has  a  hundred  means  to  render  the 
railroad  unavailable  for  her  enemies  before  the  first  Russian 
regiments  could  reach  the  western  frontier  of  Beluchistan. 
which  is  itself  situated  at  a  rather  out-of-the-way  distance  from 
India,  and  it  is  also  absolutely  improbable  that  Russia,  reversing 
her  present  policy,  would  enter  into  an  armed  conflict  with 
England." 


JOUNMK    AND    liKKTCHKN    .\T    I'l.AY. 

Whiil   the  (l('C|«'r  mciinlnii.  who  can  say, 
l.s  !ii(l(lcn  hi  this  chihhsli  plu.v'.' 

Kladdrradaisch   (Berlin). 


A    NAVAI.    ATHl.KTE. 
My  dear  .lolin.  we  must  outriui  all  conipotitioii. 

—  Klailriirailatsch   '  Berlin). 


NAVAL    AMUSEMENTS    IN    EUROPE. 
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The  argument  which  prevails  over  all  others  is  that  which 
was  put  forward  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  dwelt  on  at  some  length  by  Lord  Oewe  in  Parliament. 
This  argument  is  that  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Persian  road  is  inevitable,  and  if  England  adopts  on  this  question 
a  hostile  attitude  the  Government  would  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
.such  a  road  built  some  fine  day  in  hostility  to  the  country. 

Erance,  adds  this  paper,  will  give  her  full  concurrence  to  the 
s<'h('me,  altho  not  at  present  directly  interested  in  it.  To  quote 
further: 

'■Kran<'e  has  no  such  arrangements  to  make  as  have  been 
ma<le  between  Russia  and  England,  but  interests  of  the  first 
order  invite  her  to  facilitate  the 
measures  which  those  two  coun- 
tries are  taking.  Since  the  finan- 
cial participation  which  has  been 
asked  of  Eran<'e  confcT  u|)on  her 
a  riglit  to  participate  in  iho  ne- 
gotiations and  the  preliminary 
«lelilH!rations,  she  ought  to  do  all 
m  her  power  to  make  this  a  means 
of  international  accord  through- 
out the  whole  world,  at  the  .same 
time  giiaran teeing  for  the  capital 
invested  desirable  and  solid  .secu- 
rities."-— TrnndatioH  made  for 
Thk  Litkrary  Digesst. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
SUFFRAGETTE 

THE  CLEVER  play- 
wright, essayist,  and  pub- 
lic speaker  Cicely  Hamil- 
ton, whose  comedies  have  been 
favorably  received  by  New  York 
audiences,  writes  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  an  article  under  the 
heading  "Why  I  Became  a  Suf- 
fragette." She  has  already  pro- 
duced a  one-act  play,  "How  the 
Vote  was  Won,"  to  illustrate  her 
principles,  altho  hitherto  it  has 
only  been  acted  by  suffragettes, 
and     happily     did     not     include 

window-smashing  or  hurling  of  deadly  weapons.  She  her- 
self was  "alwaj's."  she  declares,  "a  feminist  in  embryo — 
by  temperament  ii"  not  by  conviction."  When  "six  or  seven 
or  so,"  she  was  filled  with  "envy  and  resentment"  over  "the 
preferential  treatment  and  superior  prospects  of  the  human 
boy"  and  "the  artificial  limitation  of  the  energies  of  the  average 
human  girl."  Later  on  she  found  that  because  she  was  a  woman 
she  Avas  expected  to  be  "charming,"  and  she  had  "a  galling 
sense"  that  "what  people  liked  in  her  was  not  what  she  liked 
and  believed  to  be  highest  in  herself."  Yet  in  obedience  to 
"hint  and  precept  and  pressure  of  example  and  opinion"  she 
tried  to  make  herself  "an  attractive  personality."  At  last, 
however,  she  came  to  think  this  course  of  self-training  was 
absurd,  and  she  now  declares: 

"  I  do  not  know  exactly  ho\\  and  when  the  whole  business 
first  struck  me  as  ridictdous — the  j)erennial  persevering  endeavor 
of  many  and  various  women  to  mold  themselves  to  the  same 
pattern  (often  against  the  grain)  and  attain  to  the  same  end, 
domesticity  and  marriage.  I^ut  I  can  look  back  upon  a  time 
whf-n  the  boring  and  ridiculous  natur(>  of  the  process,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  had  dawned  upon  me  definitely,  and  I  had 
decided  that  it  was  qinte  imnecessary  to  continue  it. 

"Followed  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  good  many  of  us  were 
not  wasting  our  best  energies  along  the  line  of  most  resistance; 
and  the  conclusion  that  there  were  frequent  exceptions  to  the 
nde  that  a  Avoraan  found  hap[)iness  ordy  in  the  service  of  her 


TWO  SUFFRAGETTES  OF  THE  THEATRICAL  WORLD, 

Miss  Edith  Craig  (daughter  of  EUen  Terry)  and  Miss  Cicely 
Hamilton.  The  former,  on  the  reader's  left,  has  done  picket 
duty  on  the  London  streets,  and  the  other.  Miss  Hamilton,  has 
publicly  debated  the  question  with-G.  K.  Chesterton. 


husband  and  of  child — in  short,  1  began  to  ask  myself  how  far 
I  and  the  other  women  of  my  acquaintance  were  really  and 
honestly-  in  want  of  the  things  that  we  had  been  told  from  our 
childhood  were  what  we  ought  to  want.  And  I  discovered  not 
only  that  some  of  us,  even  wiiile  striving  to  attain  them  with  all 
our  might,  were  not  at  all  in  need  of  them,  but  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  us  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  we 
really  did  want,  coming  evt'utually  to  the  c(mclusion  that  we, 
who  were  women,  were  creatures  not  of  one  possibility,  but  of 
many,  and  that  the  best  and  most  necessary  thing  for  us  to  do 
was  to  find  out  as  speedily  as  might  l>e  what  those  possibilities 
were." 

She  eventually  reached  another  stage  in  the  developnnmt    of 
her  feminism.     She  was  convinced  that  men  as  a  class  do  not 

support  women  as  a  class,  and 
she  recognized  that  most  women 
work,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
others,  altho,  unlike  men,  they 
receive  no  wage.  To  quote  her 
words : 

"  liong  before  I  had  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  1  had,  like 
ever\-  woman  who  works  for  her 
bread,  got  rid  of  the  delusion 
that  women  in  the  mass  were 
supported  by  men  in  the  mass 
— as  an  act  of  amiability  and 
protection.  At  one  time  of  my 
life  I  knew  few  women  who  did 
not  work  for  a  wage,  and  those 
few,  for  the  most  part,  differed 
from  their  wage-earning  sisters 
only  in  this — that  they  toiled 
without  monetary  guerdon. 
Thus,  long  before  I  had  learned 
to  dispute,  in  so  many  words, 
the  proposition  that  woman's 
place  is  the  home,  I  knt^w  that 
women  situated  as  I  was  could 
not  stay  at  home  unless  they 
wished  to  starve;  the  said 
knowledge  leaving  me  with  small 
respect  for  venerable  sentiment, 
and  helping,  in  no  small  degr(H», 
to  develop  mt;  from  a  mere  rebel, 
conscious  only  of  personal  misfit 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  to  a  full- 
fiedged  feminist — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  woman  who  understood  that 
her  sense  of  misfit  and  restive- 

ness  was  not    peculiar  to   herself,    but  the  characteristic   of  a 

repressed  and  restive  class." 

Miss  Cicely  Hamilton  does  not  deny  the  superiority  of  the 
male  sex,  and  has  never  claimed  that  the  principal  part  of  human 
genius  and  ability  has  been  allotted  to  women.  But  she  often 
pities  men  who  go  through  life  hampered  by  the  burden  of 
useless,  incapable  womankind.  She  writes  for  women  to  share 
the  political  power  and  social  independence  of  the  male  from 
a  desire  to  help  and  relieve  him.    As  she  says: 

"I  may  add — tho  I  be  not  believed — that  my  feministic  faith 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  essential 
superiority  of  the  human  woman  over  the  human  man.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  male  of  the  human  species  is, 
take  him  all  in  all,  a  more  advanced,  competent,  and  capable 
creature  than  his  female  relati\'(>.  If  it  were  not  .so,  I  should 
not  see  the  forc(»  of  demanding  for  his  female  relatiA^e  the  freedom 
of  opportunity,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  has  made  him  what 
he  is,  whil(>  as  regards  the  evils  to  he  remedied,  the  wnmgs  to 
be  redressed  by  means  of  triumphant  feminism,  I  do  not  confine 
my  sympathy  to  the  evils  endured  and  th(>  wrongs  suffered  by 
women  as  the  nisult  of  their  present  subjection.  On  the  con- 
trary again,  since  I  can  declare,  in  all  honor  and  honesty,  that 
I  am  often  moved  to  involuntary  pity  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
well-intentioned  male  staggering  through  life  under  the  deadly 
burden  which  presses  on  his  back — the  burden  of  incompetent 
and  helpless  femininity.  True  tho  it  be  that  his  own  hands, 
prompted  l)y  his  own  owlishness,  have  pla<;ed  the  burden  there. 
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he  is  none  the  less  an  object  of  symi)athy!  And  iho  he  resents 
(as  he  generally  does)  any  and  every  attempt  to  induce  his 
burden  to  slip  down  from  his  shoulders  and  stand  on  her  own 
two  feet,  we,  who  wish  liini  well,  shall  none  the  less  persevere 
in  our  charitable  endeavors  to  save  him  from  the  (ionsequenees 
of  his  own  mistakes!" 

The  economic  side  of  feminism  is  especially  dwelt  upon  by 
Marcelle  Tina\Te,  "the  leading  French  woman  n()\elist,"  who. 
writinff  in  the  London  papiT  quoted  above,  declares: 

"A  great  many  young  girls  who  formerly  would  have  thought 
themselves  dishonored  by  going  out  to  work  ar(>  now  forced  to 
contemplate  the  necessity  of  having  a  j^rofession.  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.    They  have  to  choose  between  work  and  misery. 

"And  there  are  also  Avith  them,  in  countless  numbers,  the 
women  who  in  the  nuite  ha\-e  found  a  burden  instead  of  a  help 
and  have  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  household.  There  are  also  the 
widows,  the  deserted  women,  the  wives  devoted  to  unlucky  or 
iuvaUd  husbands,  there  are  the  v^'oinen  once  rich,  now  penniless, 
only  skilled  in  the  art  of  managing  a  retinue  of  servants,  but 
unfit  for  any  practical  work. 

"It  was  by  coming  in  touch  with  such  women,  in  seeing  their 
lives  and  their  souls,  that  1  understood,  before  1  experienced 
it  personally,  that  the  march  of  feminism  is  neither  philosophical, 
l^olitical,  nor  sentimental.  Its  causes  lie  deeper  than  in  the  mere 
longing  for  emancipation,  or  in  the  new  sense  of  dignity,  of 
responsibility,  which  ha\-e  of  late  sprung  into  women's  minds. 
Such  longings,  such  desires  are  but  results.  The  main  cause 
is  in  the  economic  evolution  wliich  women  did  not  want,  but 
which  they  must  accept." 


ILL  TRAINING   AND  SNOBBERY   IN 
BRITISH   ATHLETICS 

THE  DEFEAT  of  the  English  athletes  at  Stockholm 
and  the  manifest  proof  that  they  were  outclassed  created 
a  good  deal  of  astonishment  in  Europe,  for  it  is  allowed 
that  England  has  for  years  set  an  exami)le  in  the  cultivation 
of  bodily  strength  and  endurance  which  other  nations  ha^-e 
followed.  We  learn  from  the  Paris  Temps  that  French  school- 
boys and  collegians  are  only  during  this  present  year  becoming 
trained  in  sports  and  inured  to  fatigue,  and  that  the  authorities 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  the  glory  of  the  nation  is  in  its 
young  men,  "the  glory  of  young  men,"  as  the  wise  man  remarks, 
"is  their  strength." 

The  triumph  of  the  American  team  is  very  ill-naturedly  re- 
flected upon  by  the  London  Saturday  Review,  whose  comments 
we  net^d  not  quote  at  length,  as  this  journal  is  always  opposed 
to  things  American. 

Other  TATiters  attribute  the  British  failure  to  defective  training 
and  diet,  but  lilackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  assures  its  readers 
that  in  any  case  England  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  her  cham- 
pions. The  obje(;t  of  the  visit  to  Stockholm  was  attained,  for 
the  object  was  sport  and  not  quasi-professional  success.  In  the 
words  of  this  monthly: 

"For  our  part,  we  can  not  deplore  the  failure  of  our  English 
athletes,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  exultant 
Americans.  Our  organization  may  be  bad;  if  it  be  so,  it  does 
not  matter.  Our  system  of  training  may  be  devised  l)y  amateurs; 
perhaps  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  At  any  rate,  we  travel 
across  the  s(>as  to  do  our  best  and  to  watch  the  best  of  others. 
lOven  if  we  do  not  win,  we  shall  have  attained  our  end.  But, 
object  our  critics,  this  is  not  enough.  The  failure  of  England 
in  athletic  sports,  it  is  said,  is  a  cl(>ar  proof  of  degen(>racv.  We 
have  taught  the  trick  of  running  and  jumping  to  others,  and  have 
instantly  fallen  Ix'hind  ourselves.  What  does  it  matter,  so  long 
as  we  have  avoided  the  pit  of  professionalism?  It  matters 
everything,  says  the  noisy  press  of  New  York.  Henceforth 
England  is  a  back  number  in  the  world's  liistory.  If  our  chani- 
|)ions  can  not  run  faster  and  jump  farther  than  the  cliampions 
of  other  countries,  she  is  'down  and  out '  forever.  Poor  England ! 
Still  j)oorer  r.cnnany.  who  has  not  pfiven  a  much  better  account 
of  lierself  than  Italy  and  (Ireece! 

"The  fatrt  that  the  Americans  led  in  the  Olympic  games 
proves  n(>ith(r  the  decadence  of  English  courage  nor  the  .suprem- 


acy of  American  wisdom.  It  is  a  triumph  of  pi-ofessionalism. 
and  of  professionalism  alone.  It  proves  that  at  a  given  moment 
America  has  trained  more  efficient  athletes  than  an^-  other  part 
of  the  globe  proves  that,  and  no  more.  He  who  wins  an 
Olymjjic  prize  returns  to  America  what  is  far  greater  than  a 
hero — "a  made  man.'  He  gets  a  post  as  trainer,  and  turns  out 
other  victors  successful  as  himself.  And  it  is  precisely  this 
spirit  of  professionalism,  this  lust  to  win,  which  will  never  be 
introduced  into  Oreat  Britain.  Wherever  professionalL«?ra  has 
llourislied  there  has  been  an  end  of  sport." 

'"A  Suburban  Athlete"  writes  to  the  London  Skituiard  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  British  defeat  is  much  more  than  a  question 
of  diet  or  training.  "Caste,"  he  declares,  "rules  the  world  of 
athletics  and  all  is  snobbery."  On  this  point  the  United  States 
has  th(>  superiority.     To  quote  his  words: 

"At  pres.'Ut  the  whole  tendency  seems  to  be  that  only  public 
school  and  university  men  shall  have  all  the  chances.  Those 
who  control  the  EngUsh  contribution  to  the  Olympic  Games 
would  like  to  see  England  represented  by  nice  young  men  with 
nice  pedigrees  and  splendid  educations,  but  beautiful  tho  this 
idea  may  be,  I  think  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
humbler  nuMnbers  of  the  community,  and  our  position  at  the 
games  might  improve  accordingly.  In  America  a  man  has  all 
the  chances  that  his  jumping  or  running  talents  entitle  him  to, 
even  if  he  is  the  son  of  a  dust-man.  The  Americans  have  no 
caste  in  athletics. 

"I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Atliletics  Advisory  Club 
the  other  night,  when  the  question  of  how  to  do  better  at  the 
next  games  was  discust,  and  there  were  several  instances  of  the 
sort  of  thing  I  mean.  A  committee  was  proposed  to  consider 
the  question  of  raising  money,  and  it  was  found  that  every 
member  was  a  university  man,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  officials  of  w^ell-known  clubs  present  who,  altho 
not  university  men,  were  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  world  of 
athletics  not  to  be  passed  over  so  calmly.  Then  during  the 
evening  a  gentleman  got  up  and  assured  a  niLxt  audience  (I 
mean  that  a  lot  of  us  were  ordinary  athletes  who  had  never  been 
to  a  university)  that  he  was  sure  that  in  the  matter  of  training 
a  gentleman  athlete  could  only  hope  to  be  properly  coached 
by  a  man  who  was  also  a  gentleman.  There  was  a  world  of 
iron-bound  prejudice  in  the  way  in  which  he  said  it,  and  in 
several  other  ways  during  the  evening  this  same  spirit  of  caste 
prejudice  was  reflected  by  different  speakers." 

Commenting  on  these  remarks.  The  Standard  thinks  that  a 
suspended  opinion  on  such  questions  is  desirable,  and  gentlv 
declines  to  accept  the  views  of  "A  Suburban  Athlete."  To 
quote  the  words  of  this  conservative  organ  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  an  Australian  rower  cited  by  its  correspondent,  of  which 
it  somewhat  loftily  remarks: 

"Our  cx)rrespoudent's  point  of  view  is  worth  considei-atiou. 
A  little  clear  thinking  on  the  subject  of  national  sports,  as  well  as 
even  graver  problems,  is  unquestionably  desirable;  especially  as 
there  is  a  marked  inclination  to  indulge  in  loose  and  vague 
debate,  in  which  the  real  importance  of  physical  exereist^s  to 
the  ra<'(>  and  to  the  individual  is  hopelessly  obscured.  But  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  imprest  by  the  hard  case  of  an  Australian 
athlete,  who  is  said  to  have  been  excluded  from  aji  English 
rowing  club  bec4iuse  he  had  once  rowed  in  a  cnnv  which  included 
a  police-constable,  a  majority  of  our  readcn-s  v\-ould  probabI\ 
be  slow  to  admit  that  class  distinctions,  carried  beyond  all  reason, 
are  among  the  chief  impediments  to  the  triumph  of  British 
athletes  in  an  international  competition.  ludiH'd,  we  should 
not  be  altogether  surprized  to  hear  it  argued  that,  its  a  matter 
of  fact,  th<>re  is  just  as  much  risk  of  overdoing  tlu>  ('amaniderie 
of  si)ort.  Sensible  jktsous  will  perlui[)s  be  inclined  to  imit^itc 
tlu*  caution  of  the  Florentine  Amba-  sador  inentione<l  by  Hora<M' 
Walpole.  This  astute  diplomat  informed  his  <roiu-t  that  .some 
people  sjiid  Oomwell  was  dead,  and  othei"s  that  he  vvjis  alive; 
but  that  for  his  i)art  ho  believed  neitlier  story.  Hut  it  would 
certainly  be  nuitter  for  regret  if  any  steps  taken  to  improve  the 
national  prowess  in  sports  and  games  should  tend  to  widen 
class  distinctions.  One  of  the  gr(>atest  advantages  which  the 
nation  can  derive  from  their  promotion,  ad\antagt>s  t>v»m  more 
desirable  than  the  prizes  awarded  at  Ol.vmpic  nuH»tings,  is  the 
removal  of  such  barriers  where  the,\'  <'an  be  most  easily  removed. 
Joining  with  the  less  i)rosperous  in  their  amustMueuts  and  nn-n'a- 
tions,  it  hixs  been  said,  is  the  next  liest  thing  to  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  sufferings." 
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THE  ELECTRIC  AGE 


TO  TIIOSK  who  fail  n'mcmlxT  wlicii  ilcctricit y  was  (inly 
a  toy  of  the  lahoratory  lecturer,  the  exicnl  to  which  il 
has  now  interwoven  itself  into  onr  daily  IDc  must  always 
!ipi)ear  niinwulous.  NO  (le<,'-rcc  of  raniiliariiv  i<i  which  it  uvav 
attain  will  suHice  to  breed  conteiupl  in  lhi<  particuhir  case. 
This  intiuuwy  of  use  is  due  \-ery  larj;ely  to  the  disco\-er\  of 
efifective,  ine.\|)<'nsive.  and  ciiii\enient  nii)tor>  that  may  he  run 
l)y  eh^'trieity.  and  <tf  similarly  ctTei-tiNe  methods  of  ireneratinu: 
ju-t    the   kind   of  eh-'-triciiy    that    will    i-iiii    them.      .\<\(\    to   this 
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the  use  of  its  power  of  lieatinj;  resistant  materials,  which  j?ives  u.s 
electric  Up:ht  and  heat,  and  its  ability  to  travel  for  Ions  distances 
either  by  conduction  or  radiation,  which  gives  us  the  various 
teletrraphic  and  t<'le])iionic  systems,  and  the  tale  is  briefly  told. 
Xot  .so,  however,  if  we  wish  to  examine  its  .services  in  detail  to 
each  branch  of  industry,  sci<'nce,  or  art.  This  is  done  by  Dr.  J. 
.Si(!gel  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Scu'itlijir  Aincnran  Sup- 
plemcut  (New  York).  After  tn-ating  at  .some  length  of  eh'ctiic 
transportation,  he  goes  on  to  saj': 

"To  agriculture  electricity  luis  proved  a  boon,  elimi'iating  the 
•  h'awbacks  contie<'t«'d  with  the  scarcity  of  manual  labor.  .  .  . 
The  extent  to  which  eletrtricity  now  controls  agriculture  can  be 
inferred  from  the  u.se  of  ele<itrical  nuichin(>rj'  for  many  operations 
•..hich  had  i)reviously  ])e<'n  done  exclusively  by  manual  labor 
with  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  The  adop- 
tion of  eletitrical  she(»j)-sheariivg  machiiu's  has,  for  instance. 
increa.sed  si.x-fold  the  output  of  each  ojx'rator,  while  reducing 
to  one-sixth  the  time  reipiired  for  a  i>rocess  .so  irksome  to  the 
animal.  Milking  is  now  done  mechanically  by  electric  means. 
thus  sparing  the  animal  and  insuring  a  cleanline.ss  and  hygienical 
operation  hitherto  impossible. 

"If  electricity  in  these  fields  has  l)een  a  useful  iielpmate,  it 
has  become  a  mighty  ruler  in  the  realm  of  industry-  and  trade. 
The  concentration  in  the  production  of  energy,  simplicity  of 
power  transmission,  and  possibilitj'  of  power  distribution  down  to 
the  smallest  units  have  made  possible  this -victorious  career.   .  .  . 

"The  present  tendencies  of  si)e(nalization  and  production  on  a 
large  scale  in  a  series  of  succ<^s.sive  stages  have  been  promoted 


by  eleciriciiy.  while  the  reducli<»u  in  the  cost  of  operation, 
eliminalion  of  mamuii  labor.  impro\(«ment  in  the  social  and 
hygienical  condition  of  all  branches  of  in<lustry  have  brought 
about  more  powerful  develoi)ments  than  liad  ever  been  xsit- 
iiess«>d  in  so  short  a  time  in  any  field  of  human  ;u'ti\nty." 

.\.>  for  the  artizan,  tlie  electric  motor  is  not  less  important  to 
him  than  to  industrial  workmen.  Many  small  industries  which 
were  rapidly  Hearing  (\xtinction  ha\c  been  again  placed  on  a 
working  basis  by  ilectricity.  Wholesale  tailors  who  formerly 
d(>li\cred  eight  suits  ])er  w(>ek  are  now  enabled  by  electrically 
operated  cutters.  electri<'ally  driv(>n  sewing-macliines,  and  elec- 
tric tlatirons  to  earn  numy  times  more  than  previousl}'  with 
less  exertion  and  in  healthier  surroundings.  Bakers  are  adoi)ting 
electrically  dri\eu  kneading-machines.  The  carpenter,  instead 
of  transporting  hea\y  logs  into  his  workshop,  or  w«)rking  them 
laboriously  by  hand  on  the  spot,  now  uses  j)ortabl(>  electric  drills 
on  the  l)uilding  site  much  more  rapidly,  coincniently,  and  satis- 
factorily. The  .same  kind  of  thing  is  done  by  butchers,  lock- 
smiths, joiners;  in  fact,  there  is  no  artizan  who  could  not  advan- 
l;ig«'ousl.\-  ri'place  human  labor  by  electric  motors,  increasing 
the  ouli)ul,  improving  his  sanitary  and  social  conditions,  and 
laising  liis  standards.     To  quote  further: 

"Less  striking,  tho  of  no  smaller  importance,  is  the  function 
of  electricit.N  in  the  realm  of  science.  Aj)art  from  its  own  in- 
trinsic interesi  a;  a  separate  branch  of  science,  it  has  stimluated 
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and  led  to  successful  work  its  older  sister  .sciences,  expanding 
the  realm  of  clKMuistry  and  physics,  endowing  them  with  new 
means  of  obserxation  and  more  elTicient  arms,  and  thus  i)re- 
|)aring  new  and  imi)ortant  results.  Thus,  for  instance,  tht? 
di.scovery  of  elect ro-nuignetic  waxes  has  resulted  in  the.develoj)- 
ment  of  wireless  telegraphy;  then  we  have  such  special  branches 
as  electro-chemistry,  the  determination  of  high  speeds  and  high 
temperatures,  etc.  Electricity  has  furnished  the  mathematician 
with  new  problems  and  the  lawyer  with  new  tasks.  Electricity 
has  not  only  supplied  medical  men  witli  new  means  of  diagnosis 
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(X-rays,  etc.).  but  has  done  direct  service  in  the  cure  or  relief 

of  many  complaints 

"Wherever  electricity  has  been  adopted,  there  has  been 
mcreased  safety  and  «»f!iciency,  with  less  exTK-nditure  of  material 
and  a  substitution  of  mechanical  labor  for  human  and  animal 
muscular  work.  There  is  thus  an  increasinjf  spiritualization  of 
labor  which,  commenced  by  the  steam-tmgine,  has  been  promoted 
more  and  more  by  electricity,  and  we  must  expect  this  tendency 
to  extend  even  farther  in  the  future." 


THE   ENGINEER   AS  A   PEACEMAKER 

THAT  THE  WORKS  of  the  modern  engineer  tend  toward 
the  increase  of  civilization  and  the  consequent  discour- 
agement of  war  is  the  contention  of  George  Duncan 
Snyder,  who  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Works  of  the 
Engineer  and  the  World's  Peace"  to  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York,  August).  The  recent  great  increase  in  armaments, 
both  military  and  naval,  mostly  dependent  on  the  art  of  the 
engineer,  may  seem  to  give  Mr.  Snyder  the  lie,  but  he  points  out 
that  the  modem  engineer  is  specifically  a  peace-engineer.  The 
very  name  "engine<»r"  until  a  century  ago  meant  military 
engineer.  When  Shakespeare  wrote  of  the  "engineer"  being 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  this  was  its  only  meaning,  and  an 
"engine "  then  meant  a  military  machine  of  destruction.  When  a 
word  was  required  to  describe  the  builder  of  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  and  the  hke,  the  prefix  "ci%'il"  was  used  to  differentiate 
the  p>eaceful  from  the  warlike  branches  of  the  art.  Ci\al  engineer- 
ing is  thus  the  offspring  of  military  engineering,  and  it  now  bids 
fair  to  ecUpse  its  parent's  fame.    We  read: 

'^  "Civil  engineering  is,  therefore,  considering  its  warUke  ante- 
cedents, a  clear  case  of  beating  swords  into  plowshares  and 
spears  into  pruuing-hooks. 

"In  the  R<jyal  Charter  of  the  Institution  of  Ci\'il  Engineers  of 
(Jre^t  Britain,  which  may  be  called  the  parent  engineering  society 
of  the  world,  civil  engineering  is  defined  as  'the  art  of  directing 
the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience 
of  man.'  This  definition, thus  covers  a  broad  field  and  includes 
architects,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  as  well  as  many 
scientists  and  in"S'entors  who  would  not  claim  to  be  engineers, 
and,  in  fact,  all  engine<'ring  not  military  which  may  be  directed 
to  the  construction  of  tools,  machines,  or  ways  which  can  be 
converted  to  man's  use  or  convenience,  and  not  for  his  incon- 
venience; obstruction,  or  destruction 

"In  the  past  century,  which  has  witnessed  [aj great  diminution 
in  the  frequency  of  wars,  has  occurred  the  greatest  development 
in  civilizatioa  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  in  it  in  particular 
has  o(;curred  the  creation  and  development  of  the  art  of  the 
civil  engineer. 

"To  what  elements  in  this  development  can  we  attribute  this 
sudden  change  in  the  frequency  of  wars?  Is  it  due  to  moral 
or  intellectual  forces  or  to  material  ones? 

"While  the  intelh^ctual  movement  has  been  great,  ...  it 
could  not  have  been  brouglit  about  without  the  works  of  the 
engineer.  .  .  .  The  cause  to  which  he  would  attril)ut(>  this 
condition  is  the  increased  ease  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion as  brought  a})<)ut  by  the  steam-engine,  the  printing-press, 
and  the  telegraph,  and  tlu^  consequent  stimulus  to  commerce 
and  the  internationalization  of  capital 

"Of  the  abo\e  inventions,  the  most  far-rea(!hing  in  its  effects 
is  the  steam-iMigiiie.  In  its  a  )plication  to  railway  and  ocean 
transportation  and  to  nuuiulat  turing,  it  has  revolutionized 
comnu^rce,  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  bringing  the  raw  materials 
from  tlx!  uttermost  i)ar(s  of  the  earth  to  mainifacturing  centers; 
of  making  tiic  fiiiislicd  articles,  and  tiien  distributing  them 
U)  the  consum«T  the  world  over.  It  is,  therefore,  the  father  of 
modern  commerce,  and  by  pro\i(liiig  power  to  the  i)rinling- 
pressand  transportation  to  its  output,  it  shares  with  tiie  tt>legrapli 
the  parentage  of  modem  journalism,  and  it  is  to  these  modern 
means  of  transjjortation  and  communication  that  the  engineer 
would  attribute  this  change  in  the  belligerent  attitude  of  nations. 

"The  railway,  the  steamship,  the  teh'graph,  the  printing-press, 
and  the  shijwanal  have  made  the  world  .smaller  and  have 
<iirected  tlu!  thought  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  same  channels, 
and  commerce  and  travel  are  obliterating  national  and  racial 
pn'judic<)s." 


It  is  not  likely,  ^Ir.  Duncan  thinks,  that  without  the  railway, 
the  steamship,  the  telegraph,  and  the  printing-press,  the  United 
States  could  have  developed  into  one  homogeneous  nation. 
The  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South  was  brought  about 
by  different  e^conomic  conditions  which  mattered  little  as  long 
as  the  parts  were  isolated;  but  when  the  works  of  the  engineer 
commenced  to  develop  the  country  into  one  unit  by  internal 
commerce,  the  irrepressible  confhct  occurred.  To-day  these 
conditions  are  reversed  and  national  ties  are  stronger  than 
those  of  the  State.  Improved  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  have  fused  the  diverse  elements  of  our  population 
into  one  nation.  This  is  a  case  where  the  wor'.:^-  of  the  engineer 
hastened  war,  but  brought  lasting  and  permanent  peace.  Can 
we  not  look,  asks  Mr.  Snyder,  for  these  same  agencies  gradually 
to  foster  a  feeling  of  international  brotherhood?  To  quote 
further: 

"Looking  the  world  over,  we  find  unstable  and  warlike  con- 
ditions prevail  where  the  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication are  the  least  developed — in  China,  part  of  Africa, 
and  much  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  original  colonists 
of  North  America  were  not  as  homogeneous  in  character  as 
those  in  South  America;  yet  the  former  developed  into  two 
stable  governments,  while  the  latter  separated  into  a  dozen  or 
more  separate  and  more  or  less  unstable  nationjs.  What  but 
the  works  of  the  engineer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lack  of  them 
on  the  other  brought  this  about? 

"Africa,  Asia,  and  South  and  Central  America  will  soon  be 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways;  these  works  of  the  engineer 
will  cause  still  further  development  and  investment  of  capital, 
commerce  will  bring  the.se  inac<^essible  countries  into  close  inter- 
national relations  ^vith  the  family  of  nations,  and  stable  condi- 
tions wiU  prevail.  But  until  human  nature  changes,  peaceful 
conditions  caji  not  be  maintained  without  the  use  of  force,  and 
the  cause  of  permanent  and  lasting  peace  suffers  by  talk  of 
reliance  on  treaties  and  arbitration  courts  maintaining  per- 
manent peace  without  material  means  to  enforce  it.  The  material 
development  of  the  world  works  in  two  ways  toward  this  end: 
first,  by  tending  to  ren^ove  narrow  racial  prejudices;  and, 
second,  by  enabUng  force  to  be  used  when  .necessary  quickly, 
promptly,  and  efficiently.  ,.;  ^,      ^<'"' 

"The  effect  of  the  works  of  civili:^ation:  in  modifying  racial 
prejudice  acts  quickly  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  world,  and 
very  slowly  in  the  older  centers  of  ci\-ilization  where  the  inher- 
ited animosities  and  prejudices  are  verj-  slow  in  djdng  out;  but 
even  here  there  are  signs  that  ease  of  communication,  inter- 
national investments,  and  commerce  are  bringing  about  improved 
conditions 

"The  engineer's  peace  monuments  are  enduring  works  of  com- 
munication; his  peace  arguments  are  inventions  in  the  mechanical 
arts — the  steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  and  the  like;  and  he  feels 
that  an  invention  that  would  improve  the  quality  of  steel  rails, 
or  reduce  their  price,  is  a  more  lasting  peace  force  than  a  great 
sum  of  money. 

"It  has  become  the  fashion  for  persons  of  education,  culture, 
and  refinement  to  deplore  the  materialism  and  commercialism 
of  the  mod(<rn  world,  but  it  would  seem  that  the.se  much-derided 
agencies  are  not  without  their  good  influences  and  are  indirectly 
doing  more  to  make  the  world  one  community  and  to  bring  about 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  a  realization  of  the  dream  of  uni- 
versal peace  than  all  other  ag(>ncies  combined. 

"Cheaj)  and  rapid  transportation  will  surely  in  time  make 
famine  in  one  part  with  superabundance  in  another  impossible, 
will  tend  to  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  world's  inhabitants 
and  wealth,  a  lessening  of  national  ti(>s  and  an  increasing  of  the 
feeling  of  citizenship  of  the  world,  a  lessening  of  self-contained 
communities,  and  an  increased  mutual  reliance  betwt>en  nations 
for  the  iu>cessiti<'s  and  luxuries  of  lift>,  and  an  increased  realization 
of  the  brolhrriiood  of  man. 

"The  engineer  has  no  quarrel  with  the  peace  movement,  as  he 
feels  that  his  works  are  indinn'tly  a  great  force  working  toward 
the  same  end,  but  the  public  should  not  delude  tluMuselves  into 
thinking  that  the  ideal  condition  of  pwice,  prosperity,  and  plenty 
can  be  achieved  or  maintained  without  the  employnnmt  of 
material  force,  and  tlu'  engineer  militant  and  the  engineer  civil 
will  be  needed  in  the  future  as  now;  the  one  to  build  works 
to  restrain  man  from  hims(>lf,  and  the  other  to  fight  the  unending 
battle  against  natun>  by  directing  the  great  source  of  power 
that  nature  it.self  has  pro\  ided  to  make  the  world  a  harmonious 
and  convenient  habitation  for  its  children.'' 
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A    SMOKE-AVHIRL    IN    QUIET   AIH. 


SMOKE-WHIKL    IN    A    DRINKING-GLA8S. 

WHIRLWINDS    IN    MINIATURE. 


FANTASTIC    SUBSIDIARY    WHIRLS. 


A  TEMPEST   IN   A  TUMBLER 

DIRECTIONS  for  producing  rainiaturo  whirlwinds  in  an 
ordinary  drinking-glass  are  given  in  Ueber  Land  und 
Meer  (Stuttgart)  by  Wilhelm  Basting.  The  simplest 
method,  which  requires  no  apparatus  at  all,  is  to  blow  tobacco 
smoke  through  a  paper  tube  on  to  the  bottom  of  a  thin  beaker- 
glass  pre%iously  chilled.  The  smoke  will  spread  out  in  a  layer, 
and  when  a  small  area  on  the 
bottom  is  warmed  with  a  lighted 
cigar,  or  even  with  the  finger- 
tips, the  smoke  will  ascend  and  a 
swelling  "wiU  be  formed  which 
will  soon  assume  a  mushroom 
shape.    Mr.  Basting  goes  on: 

"Let  us  now  cautiously  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  over  the  top  of 
the  glass,  to  avoid  drafts.  If  wo 
warm  a  small  area  of  the  pa- 
per's surface  we  can  obtain  .  .  . 
the  beautiful  or  regular  forms 
shown  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. If  we  revolve  the  glass 
.  .  .  quite  sloAvly  the  column  of 
smoke  will  also  acquire  a  motion, 
and  .  .  .  the  miruature  whirl- 
wind is  achieved !" 

Even  more  beautiful  effects 
may  be  obtained  by  using  special 
apparatus,  which  may  be  made 
of  simple  materials,  as  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  writer: 

"Three  holes  are  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wooden  box  (in  the 
figure  a  round  box  of  stiff  card- 
board, not  easily  softened  by 
water,  is  used).  In  the  first  hole 
a  short  tube  (a  quill)  extending 
upward  an  inch  or  two  is  fast- 
ened by  means  of  sealing-w^ax. 
In  the  second  hole  is  fixt  a  longer 
tube  of  glass  ha\ing  two  bends 


smoke  can  be  blown  through  the  long  tube  and  wiU  form  a.  layer 
on  the  bottom. 

"When  the  outside  end  of  the  wire  is  heated  there  will  be 
produced  on  the  bottom  a  hot  sp>ot  which  will  give  rise  to  the 
'whirl-mushroom.'  For  protection  against  the  radiating  heat 
of  the  lamp  a  shield  must  be  used,  and  a  screen  of  dark  pei>er 
serves    as    a    background    for    the    bluish  white  smoke-figures 

produced 

"In  the  stem  of  the  'mushroom'  the  air  whirls  upward,  is  then 
checked  by  friction  and  flows  outward  and  then    downward, 

being  drawn  anew  into  the  up- 
going  current.  If  we  pour  illu- 
minating gas  through  the  long 
tube  it  will  gather  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  jar,  and  the  'whirl- 
mushroom,'  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
this  more  rarefied  atmosphere, 
will  begin  to  disintegrate  and 
trickle  downward  in  separate 
streams. 

"What  is  true  of  the  currents 
in  gases  is  equally  true  for  the 
whirling  motions  in  fluids.  Our 
apparatus  is  adapttni  to  show 
this  also.  .  .  .  We  fill  our  re- 
ceptacle to  the  brim  with  clear 
water,  set  the  bottom  on  it, 
and  turn  it  upside  down.  If  the 
edge  of  the  glass  is  quite  even 
and  is  smeared  with  a  little  grease 

not  a  drop  Avill  escape 

"With  the  aid  of  a  funnel  ink 
is  now  poured  through  the  long 
tube.  Without  mixing  in  the 
least  it  spreads  out  in  a  thin  black 
layer  on  the  bottom.  If  we  not^' 
apply  the  heat  as  before,  the 
same  figures  ^vill  be  produced  as 
before,  only  made  by  ink  in 
water  instead  of  smoke  in  air. 
Our  illustrations  show  some  of 
the  figures  formed,  very  grace- 
ful, tho  not  perfectly  regular. 
In  the  upper  layers  the  'mush- 
room '  begins  to  disintegrate, 
forming  delicate  halls  and  rings 
hanging  in  veils  or  intricately 
involved  threads,  as  the  picture 
very    imperfectly    shows.       The 


in  it,  leading  downward,  outward  through  the  rim  of  the  box,  eye  alone  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  noiseless  interplay,  the 

and  then  upward.    In  the  third  hole  is  a  piece  of  thick  or  twisted  forming  and  dissolving,   the  rising  and  sinking,   the  whirling, 

wire,  Ukewise  having  a  bend  and  passing  outward.  ...   If,  now,  gUding,   and   trickling." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 

a  large  fruit-jar  be  placed,  mouth  dowTiward,  on  the  box,  cigar-  Digest. 
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WHERE   TUNGSTEN   COMES  FROM 

THK  AVKKACJE  CITIZEN,  if  a.sk«'<l  suddenly  "W^i^t 
is  tiiiiK^ten?"  Avould  probably  rc'j)ly,  if  he  ansAvered  at' 
all.  "StulT  they  make  electric  lamps  ^nth."  A  few 
\  ears  a^u.  iM'fore  the  advent  of  the  t unfasten  bulb,  he  niifi:ht  have 
remembered  tliat  there  was  such  a  thing  as  tungsten  steel,  but 
whether  tungsten  were  a  patent  mixture  or  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  he  couldn't  have  told  you.  Ht-re  and  there  a 
man  who  luid  studied  chemistry,-  in  scliool  or  college  might  have 
recalled  tlie  occurrenci'  of  tlu-  name  in  tlic  list  of  chenucal 
eU'menls.  luit  we  usually  n-taiM  su<-ii  things  in  the  mind  by 
as.sociation,  ami  tiiore  was  then  notliing  associate<l  with  tungsten. 
It  seems  hkeiy  that  it  will  have  j)lenty  of  associations  in  the 
future;  it  lias  lu'gun  to  have  them  now.  Que  is  the  romantic 
tale  of  tlie  big  "Tungsten  Farm."  in  (^olorado,  told  by  a  A\-riler 
in   The  Kdison  Monthly  (New  "\()rk.  .July).      He  says: 

"Up  to  ten  or  fifteen  \ears  ago  tungsteii  was  classed  among 
the  I'are  and  costly  minerals  of  the  A\i)rld,  for  which,  howe\'er, 
there  was  little  demand.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  tungsten 
was  one  of  th(>  most  remarkable  alloys  for  st«»el.  By  its  addition, 
steel  was  made  harder  and  kept  from  losing  its  temper.  .  .  . 
Keeently  the  researches  of  continental  chemists  have  brought 
about  the  api)lication  of  tungsten  to  armor  plates  for  battle- 
>hips.    This  alloy  gives  them  a  resisting  ])ower  hitherto  unknown. 

"To  the  general  pul)iic,  however,  tlie  name  'ttingsten'  is  more 
familiar  in  connection  with  the  tilamciits  of  incandescent  lamps. 
The  i)roperties  that  have  l)rought  tungsten  into  so  much  de- 
mand for  this  purpose  are  its  specific  (electrical  conductivity  and 
its  high  melting-i)oint.  .  .  .  The  tungsten  filament  gives  a 
lirilliant  white  light;  it  has  an  etificicncy  of  1  to  1.2  watts  per 
candle-i)ower  (the  ordinary  carbon  limp  uses  from  '.i.'>  to  4 
watts  ])er  ciindle-powen;  it  has  an  axcrage  etticient  life  of  more 
than  1,()()()  hours,  and  it  is  Imt  little  nffi-etcd  by  irregularity  of 
xoltage. 

"Tungsten  is  f(nind  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  from  Argen- 
tina to  .\ustria,  from  Spain  to  Singk»'p.  from  England  to  Aus- 
Iraha.  Hut  most  of  these  deposits  are  small  and  uncertain. 
.Vbout  half  of  the  world's  supply  comes  from  the  United  States, 
and  a  large  ixTcentage  of  all  the  tungsten  that  is  ])ro(luced  in 
.America  conies  from  the  great  'tungsten  farm'  in  Boulder 
County,  Colorado.  This  Boulder  (bounty  tungsten  is  the  purest 
in  the  world,  the  only  foreign  deposits  which  approach  it  being 
(hose  of  Ha.xony  and  Bohemia.  For  tliis  reason  several  of  the 
largest  manufa(;turers  of  incandescent  lami)s  specify  that  Boulder 
County  tungsten  must  be  used  in  tlu«ir  filaments. 

"The  supply  of  this  Colorado  'tungsten  farm'  is  i)ractically 
inexhaustible.  So  va.^'l  is  it  in  ext<Mit,  so  abundant  and  so  easy 
to  min«<  that  the  price  of  this  valuable  metal  has  gone  down  until 
it  is  available  for  widest  commercial  us<'.  This  'farm'  stretches 
For  a  great  distance  along  a  steej)  mountain  side.  The  ore  lies 
on  it  in  great  windrows,  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions  of  tons.  As  yet  no  one  has  alt<'mi)te(l  to  calculate 
its  extent.  There  is  too  much  of  it.  Still  more  surprizing,  a 
great  quantity  of  the  ore  is  about  70  per  cent .  pure.  Altogether 
it  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  def)osit  of  this  min(>ral  in  the 
world. 

"Tungsten  is  usuall.\  found  in  veins  from  (K)  to  100  feet  below 
the  surfaci^.  Therelore,  in  some  romot*'  g(»ological  age  this 
mountain  side  wiiere  the  'farm'  now  is  was  tiltcid  by  some 
mighty  com  ulsion  of  the  earth  and  the  loose  covering  rolled 
and  slid  off  the  gi-eat  ribs  of  black,  heavy  rock.  Then,  in  the 
millions  of  years  that  followed,  the  action  of  the  glaciers,  tlu* 
imperceptible  but  i)owerful  touch  of  heal  and  cold,  and  the  wash 
of  the  rains  laid  the.se  mountain  ribs  bare.  They  were  broken 
up  and  the  fragments  strewn  in  orderly  confusion  along  their 
bases.  At  a  distance  it  now  looks  like  long  pil(«  of  coal  running 
up  the  mountain  side  with  the  .same  regularity  as  the  windrows 
of  tall  grass  that  fall  behind  the  scythe." 

The  di.scoveryof  thisColorado  field,  we  are  told,  is  apicture.sque 
story.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  only  known  (lei)osit  in  the  United 
States  was  in  Arizona.  It  was  Avorth  nearly  as  much  as  gold 
in  those  days.  On«'  summer  a  prospin-tor  from  Arizona,  follow- 
ing up  the  old  ('aril)ou  Road,  saw  a  lot  of  tungsten  ore  on  the 
surface.  He  could  not  imagine  how  this  treasure  had  been 
o\erlooked.      Hurrie<lly  he  staked  one  claim,  then  another,  and  a 


third.  Then  he  saw  that  th(>  loo.se  tungsten  ore  covered  the 
ground  for  miles.  ]Men  had  walked  over  it  for  years,  Idcking 
about  the  heavy  black  lumps  without  knowing  their  value.  It 
was  not  long  before  this  prosi)e<'tor  from  Arizona  was  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune.  In  London,  in  Sheffield,  in  Essen,  the 
stetl  workers  began  to  wonder  where  the  unusual  supply  was 
coming  from.  M(>anuhile  other  miners  were  amazed.  I]\ery 
one  began  picking  up  tungsten  from  the  rroiind  and  slii|»ping  it. 
There  were  so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
co\  ered  witli  tungsten  that  it  was  hardl\  wortli  wliilc  io  stake 
claims.      It  was  simi)ly  a  questi(m  of  transi)ortation. 


SELLING  GOODS  WITH   MOVING 
PICTURES 

THE  TKOl'BLE  with  getting  bii\(r  and  goods  together 
when  the  goods  are  massive  and  immo\able  has  always 
been  that  in  this  case  the  buyer  must  go  to  his  sample; 
the  latter  can  not  be  brought  to  him.  As  th<>  buyer  is  a  busy 
man,  this  is  an  annoying  restriction.  If  the  manufacturer  who 
desires  to  buy  a  heavy  and  cosll_\  machine  wishes  to  see  it  iu 
operation,  he  may  have  to  travel  Ii\"  hundred  miles  to  do  so. 
Now,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  a  moving  j)icture  will 
answer  all  purpo.ses.  Homer  ( 'roy,  who  writes  in  Si/xlcm  '  ( Incago 
and  New  York,  Augxist)  on  "Sales  Demonstrations  by  Moving 
Pictures,"  tells  us  that  the  motion-picture  has  steadily  advanced 
as  an  agent  for  taking  big  ma(^hinery  to  market — that  th«>  in- 
dustrial (ilni  has  become  an  important  branch  of  ])hoiography. 
and  that  many  concerns  are  now  u.sing  it  to  help  sell  tiieir  wares. 
He  says: 

"For  some  time  tlie  motion-picture  has  been  ex])laining  the 
wonders  of  a  factory  to  the  public,  how  a  fountain  pen  is  made, 
or  how  the  bristles  are  set  in  a  tooth-brush — campaigns  to 
enlighten  the  public  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  only  rtH-entlj'  that 
it  has  been  found  that  it  would  paj'  to  si)end  thousands  of  dollars 
in  making  a  reel  for  an  audience  of  half  a  dozen. 

"The  size  of  a  dredge  or  of  a  derrick  precludes  its  being  moved 
to  the  would-be  btiyer,  but  a  reel  and  a  projt^ctiou  machine 
can  be  brought  in  a  suit-case  to  a  i)ossible  buyer.  The  film 
gives  a  good  working  idea  of  the  machine  as  it  appears  on  the 
railroad  or  the  canal.  The  machine  is  seen  as  a  whole;  in  a 
second  the  ])oint  of  view  swings  from  the  rear  so  that  the  path 
of  the  load  is  followed  from  the  place  where  it  is  s<ioop<Ml  up  to 
the  Hat  car.  The  film  jumps  and  the  eye  is  focused  on  any 
part  of  the  big  machine — on  a  clutch  or  a  .safety  joint.  In  five 
minutes  the  man  who  has  dirt  to  move  can  see  the  nuu'hine  at 
work  in  Oklahoma  or  on  the  Panama  Canal,  or  some  other  job 
exactly  parallel  to  that  he  has  in  hand  himself. 

"One  large  company  in  Ohio  which  nianufa(4ures  brick-setting         > 
machines,  sand  dryers,  sand-lime  brick  and  cement   machinery         ^ 
has  been  using  motion-i)ictures  for  the  last  six  years  to  demoti- 
strate  its  goods  to  direct  buyers  of  this  kind  of  machinery.     Its  "- 
])roducts  and  processes  are  dei)artures  from  the  common  types 
used  throughout  the  country,  so  that  its  machinery  is  beyond  the 
(capacity  of  the  average  brick  manufactin-er  and  is  ust^d  only 
by  the  larger  plants  ])roducing  ten  or  lAventy  times  the  number 
of  brick  which  are  made  in  the  ordinary  plant 

"Motion  films  are  being  u.sed  to  .sell  a  most  interesting  variety 
of  things.  Not  only  can  a  traveling  crane  be  sold  by  moving 
pictures,  but  also  stove  blacking.  A  borax  company  has  demon- 
strated for  the  i)ast  two  years  that  a  household  commodity  viin 
be  pushed  by  this  means.  In  fact,  this  com|)any  thought  so 
well  of  the  i)roposition  that  it  sent  out  five  crews  to  dis.seminate 
biograph  information.  Films  were  exhibit(>d  in  '.V.M  cities  to  a 
total  attendance  of  947,479  people  at  a  total  cost  of  two  and 
nin(>-tenths  cents  a  person. 

"Films  ha\  (■  b(>en  made  to  ex])l()it  laundr\'  machinery,  hop- 
jHcking  machinery,  marbhwpiarrying  outfits,  jwwder  nuu'hines. 
excavating  outfits,  derricks,  water  sluices,  rubber-manufjwturing 
machinery;  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  sell  golf  balls,  automobile 
tires,  soap,  lace  curtains,  and  fountain  pens." 

It  is  not  difficult,  Mr.  Croy  assures  us,  to  gel  films  made  of  a 
machine  or  of  tho  manufacture  of  a  product.  Most  film  manu- 
facturers are    AxnlUng  to  make  n   film   for    an   out.sid«>  concern. 
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But  already  there  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  making;  "industrial 
pictures,"  as  they  are  called.  Sometimes  several  da\s  arc 
needed  to  get  a  satisfa<'torv  tilin.  owing  chicH.\  to  the  weather 
and  the  artificial  hghting  an-arigcments.  One  man  with  a  hcl|)cr 
is  usually  sent  to  make  the  exposures,  their  cxpens»'s  being  paid 
by  the  company  which  is  getting  the  film.    We  read  in  conclusion: 

"For  the  purpose  of  displaying  these  jjicturi's,  a  firm  has 
just  put  out  a  small  projecting  machine  for  the  special  use  of 
salesmen.  The  whole  machine  may  he  carried  in  a  compact 
little  case.  When  the  salesman  brings  it  into  a  {)rospect's  office. 
he  merely  draws  the  shades  on  the  windows,  attaches  a  socket 
to  th(^  electric  light  and  begins  to  turn  a  crank — while  the  machine 
he  is  selling  leaps  out  uixni  the  wall  and  goes  through  its  workings 
as  noiselessly  as  a  shadow.  The  prospect  does  not  have  to 
study  a  catalog.  Ht  merely  leans  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and 
wat<;h<s  tlie  evolutions  of  the  apparatus  while  the  salesman 
explains  each  detail  as  it  comes  or  stops  or  passes  at  his 
command." 


THE   WORLD'S  BIGGEST   BRIDGES 

A  \  OPPORTUN ITY  to  compare  the  sizes  and  types  of  some 
/—\  of  th(>  world's  largest  bridges  is  afforded  by  an  inter- 
"*■  -*-  esting  diagram  printed  in  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
August  I).  Fourteen  structures  are  here  represented,  all  drawn 
to  the  same  scale  and  showing  the  principal  examples  of  the 
cantilever  type,  of  truss.  st(>el-arch.  concrete,  masonry,  and 
suspension  bridges.  The  diixgram  is  based  on  one  which  appeared 
originally  in  Schwdzervsche  Bauzeilung.     We  read: 


"The  largest  example  of  each  of  the  various  styles  of  l)ridgt' 
design  is  shown.  Thus,  the  Firth  of  Forth  bridge  has  the 
largest  cantilev«-r;  the  .Munici|)al  Bridge,  the  largest  single  plain 
truss;  the  ('lift<m  Bridge,  the  largest  steel  arch;  the  Risor- 
gimento  arch,  the  longest  concrete  arch;  th(>  Plauen  Bridge. 
the  longest  stone  masonry  arch;  and  the  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
the  largest  suspension  bridge. 

"The  new  Quebec  Bridge,  now  under  construction,  like  the 
old  bridge,  which  colla|>.^ed  in  HK)7,  contains  a  cantilever  span 
opening  ( l.SOO  ft.)  100  ft.  greater  than  those  of  th(>  Firth  of  Forth 
cantilever,  but  the  bridg<>  has  only  one  cantilever  span  and  is 
some  2,000  ft.  shorter  in  t(jtal  length  than  the  Scot<-h  bridge. 
The  Hell  (iate  Bridge,  now  under  construction  ax-ro.ss  the  F^ast 
River  at  New  York  City,  is  designed  to  contain  a  l,{MX)-ft.  steel 
arch,  which  will  be  th(>  largest  of  that  type  in  the  worid,  but  the 
design  of  the  arch  has  not  reached  a  stage  when  its  outlines  can 
be  given  out.  It  sh(ndd  also  be  noted  that  the  tru.sses  of  the 
Municipal  Bridge,  at  St.  Louis,  are  ()()<S  ft.  between  end  pins 
and  that  the  dimensions  given  in  the  dra^\^ng  an*  i)etw(H'n 
center  lines  nf  the  piers.  The  Fades  \-iaduet,  tho  built  as  a 
cantilever,  is  in  reality  a  continuous  truss. 

"The  limitations  in  size  of  the  masonry  arch  are  particularly 
well  shown  by  the  draw  ing.  The*  two  longest  span  concrete  arch(>s 
(Risorgimento  and  Cirafton)  and  th(>  longest  span  stone  ardi 
(Plauen)  are  mere  pigmies  compared  with  the  structures  of  steel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Tunkhannock  ( Y(M>k  Viaduct,  which 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  now  under  construction,  compares 
favorably  in  length  and  height  \vith  the  largest  bridge  structures 
of  the  world.  Tho  there  is  small  possibility  of^ts  ev<T  being 
built,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  proposed  Henry  Hudson 
concrete  arch  across  Spuyten  Du>Ml  gorge  at  the  north  end 
of  Manhattan  Island  is  designed  for  a  708-ft.  clear  central 
span." 
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Williamsburgh  Bridge,    East  River, New  York,  U.S. A. 
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AMERICA'S  GREAT  SHAKESPEARIAN  SCHOLAR 


SHAKESPEAKIAX  scholarship  lost  the  most  brilliant  of 
its  later  surviving  representatives  in  the  death  on  August 
13  of  Horace  Howard  Furness.  His  variorum  edition  of 
Shakespeare  is  called  by  the  Xew  York  Times  a  "noble  monu- 
ment not  merely  to  his  boundless  industry,  his  unfailing  fidelity, 
and   the  sound   judgment  with   which  he  treated   the  almost 


FUKNESS    IN    HIS    STUDY. 

Beskk-s  sheltering  the  finest  coHection  of  Shakespeariana  in  America,  this  room  eontainetl 
the  gIove,s  that  Shake-speare  himself  wore,  an  old  pay-roll  of  David  Garrick,  and  the  skull  that 
Kean,  Macready,  Forrest,  and  Booth  used  in  "Hamlet." 


verse.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  separate  the  beauty  of  the 
text  from  the  beauty  of  the  reader,  but  neither  is  it  necessary 
to  try.  The  result  was  there,  and  that  was  enough — that  sweet, 
dark-browed  woman,  ^\^th  her  e.xpressive  eyes  and  telUng  voice, 
putting  life  and  her  own  gracious  personaUty  into  the  words 
that  had  been  ^vritten  200  years  before.  I  never  missed  a  chance 
to  hear  her,  nor  ont;  when  I  might  reread  for  myself  what  I  had 

heard  from  her  platform. 

"Later  I  joined  a  Shakespeare  societj-, 
formed  here  under  her  inspiration,  and 
we  commenced  to  work  in  earnest.  Soon 
we  found  we  were  threshing  old  wheat. 
The  editors  we  were  reading  repeated 
not  only  each  other,  but  themselves. 
Even  the  'Variorum'  of  1821  helped  us 
very  little,  as  we  found  it  did  not  em- 
body the  findings  of  all  the  editors  who 
had  studied  and  written  before  that  date. 
"In  short,  we  realized  we  had  no  ade- 
quate text  to  work  with,  and  in  my  en- 
thusiasm and  temerity  I  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  prepare  one  m3^self.  I  was 
never  so  frightened  in  my  life  as  I  was 
when  I  had  got  actually  to  work,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  we  all  worried 
over  the  details — whether  the  page  should 
be  folio  or  quarto  size,  whether  the  notes 
should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  or 
collected  at  the  back — and  I  dare  say  we 
had  twenty  proof-sheets,  of  one  kind  and 
another,  pulled  for  the  first  few  pages 
before  we  could  make  up  our  minds. 

"The  main  point  is  that  we  got  started. 
That  was  a  good  many  years  ago;  I  was 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six — and  I  have  been 
at  the  w^ork  ever  since.  I  soon  found  1 
had  not  only  to  gather  up  the  results  of 
the  study  of  the  years  between  1821  and 
that  day  of  my  first  labors ;  I  had  to  go 
back  to  the  very  beginnings,  so  much  that 
was  valuable  had  been  neglected,  but  I 
have  consistently  tried  to  eliminate  my 
own  personality  and  become  a  mere  pair 
of  scis.sors.  I  am  only  an  editor,  after  all, 
and  to  the  public  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Horace  Furness  should  be  more  than  a 
name." 


incalculable  amount  of  material  at  his  command,  but  to  a  rare 
quality  that  may  be  caUed  the  very  genius  of  appreciation." 
Every  volume  of  this  famous  work,  it  is  justly  asserted,  "glows 
with  the  evidence  of  his  delicate,  sympathetic,  loyal,  and  pene- 
trating critical  gift."  Such  tributes  are  plentiful  in  the  current 
press  following  th(»  announcement  of  liis  death;  the  personal  side 
also  is  not  neglected  in  the  warm  tribute  of  people  of  the  stage. 
"Only  we  peojile  of  the  stage,"  writes  Edith  Wynne  Matthison 
to  the  sam(\  journal,  "can  rightly  ap()reciate  this  work  as  a 
practical  guid(>  in  stagecraft  and  nuinagement."    She  adds: 

"To  those  who,  like  myself,  were  jjrivileged  to  siiare  in  his 
beloved  personal  friendship  his  death  will  mean  not  only  the 
passing  of  a  scholar,  Imt  of  a  saint.  I  owe  most  of  what  may  be 
valual)le  in  my  own  Sliakes|)eariiiu  work  to  the  iiis|)iration  of 
Dr.  FiuTiess,  the  man,  and  Furness,  the  row  of  imi)erishable 
\f)luines,  but  most  of  all  to  the  man." 

The  Ix'giiuiitig  of  his  great  work  is  described  in  his  own  words 
in  the  IMiila(i<*lphia  Public  Lalger: 

"1  was  a  boy  in  my  teens  when  I  first  luiard  Mrs.  Kemble 
read,  but  from  that  monmnt  I  l)elonged  to  Shak(>speare.  She 
could  have  won  any  one  to  the  love  and  study  of  his  perfect 


He  had  ample  means  at  his  command 
to  carry  out  his  researches  in  the  most 
thorough  and  leisurely  manner,  and  he  accumulated  an  immense 
library  of  the  choicest  books.  Collectors  of  to-day  may  shiver  to 
read  that  "he  is  known  to  have  bwMi  so  prodigal  of  old  copies 
of  some  of  the  later  folio  volumes  that  he  actually  cut  them  up 
for  'copy'  in  his  edition  of  the  plays."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  gives  some  account  of  his  other  treasures: 

"In  his  home  Dr.  Furness  had  the  famous  gloves  of  Shake- 
si)ear(^ — th(>  gloves  said  to  have  descended  fronv  the  poet  to 
John  Ward,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  passed  on  from 
Ward  to  Oarrick,  from  (iarrick  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  from  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  (\)nibe;  from  Mrs.  Combe  to 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Ki'mble,  and  tinally  presented  by  Mrs.  K(>tnble  to 
Dr.  Furness. 

"Of  these  glov(>s  he  was  t>sp(>cially  careful,  altho,  like  numy 
of  his  other  relicts,  they  were  never  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
One  day  the  son  of  an  old  friend  ask(>d  and  received  p«>rmission 
to  handle  \\w  gloves.  Dr.  Furness  having  turiUHl  his  ba<'k  for  a 
niiiuite,  ti\e  young  nuin  slipt  them  on.  The  aged  .scholar  almost 
cried  when  he  di,scovered  the  .sacrilege.  One  could  wander  at 
will  among  his  treasures.  He  mner  put  restraint  on  his  friends 
when  they  came  to  him. 

"Other  relics  in  the  Furness  hous«>  were  the  Shakespe^ire 
mask,  an  old  )>ay-r()Il  of  David  Oarrick,  the  skull  over  which 
Kean,    Macread\ ,     Forrest,    and    Booth    had    suc(^essively    ex- 
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claimed,  'Alas!    Poor  Yorick!'  and  specimens  of  all  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare. 

"One  wing  of  his  house  at  Wallingford — which  is  a  big, 
rambling  affair,  as  lai^e  as  many  summer  hotels — was  given 
over  exclusively  to  the  Doctor's  Shakespearian  Iil)rary.  One 
room,  more  than  forty  feet  long  and  half  as  wide,  (contained  the 
published  volumes  of  the  Avon  bard's  works.  On  an  iron 
balcony,  extending  entirely  around  the  room,  and  readied  by 
means  of  a  circular  staircase,  were  kept  the  rarest  of  these 
volumes — old  editions,  many  of  them  out  of  print,  and  innumer- 
able manuscripts  and  letters,  accumulated  during  sixty  years  of 
intercourse  with  men  of  letters  and  of  the  stage.  These  he 
regarded  priceless,  and  for  that  reason  the  'Shakespearian 
wing'  of  his  house  was  made  entirely  fireproof.  Yet  so  trusting 
was  he  of  not  onlj*  his  immediate  household,  but  of  all  who 
might  wander  about  Wallingford,  that  often  he  would  go  away 
for  an  extended  period,  leaA'ing  doors  and  windows  of  the  big 
room  wide  open,  with  manuscripts  and  old  b(x>ks  lying  around 
everywhere." 

Of  his  friendships  we  read: 

■"Of  Mrs.  Kemble  he  was  extremely  fond.  So,  also,  was  he  of 
Booth  and  other  Shakespearian  actors.  Irving,  Barrett,  and 
McCullough  were  intimate  with  him,  and  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  visiting  the  theaters.  In  the 
old  days,  when  the  Daly  Festivals 
were  regular  occurrences,  he  was  a 
famiUar  figure  in  New  York.  But  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  as  deafness 
gradually  grew  upon  him,  he  aban- 
doned the  theater-going  habit  and 
turned  to  other  things  for  recre- 
ation, lie  was  a  voracious  reader, 
often  sitting  up  through  the  night 
when  especially  interested  in  the  book 
that  was  before  him." 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine;  advancing  years  caused  Mm  to 
suspend  work  before  the  entire  series 
of  plays  had  been  covered.  The 
first  volume,  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
appeared  in  1871;  "Macbeth"  fol- 
lowed in  1873;  then  "Hamlet," 
"King  Lear,"  "Othello,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "As  You  Like 
It,"  "The  Tempest,"  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "The  Winter's 
Tale,"  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and 
"Love's  Labor  Lost."  The  Public 
Ledger  spea,ks  editorially  of  their 
scope : 


THE  TIME  TO   BUY   WHISTLERS 

yt  MERICAN  MILLIONAIRESof  the  benevolent  type  never 
/~\  lack  advisers  ready  to  hand  with  methods  for  the 
-*-  ^-  spending  of  superfluous  dollars.  But  if  one  such  is  at 
present  disposed  to  listen,  the  time  and  the  chance  never  perhaps 
seemed  quite  so  opportune.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  in  his  own 
phrase,  "points  the  way  to  immortality."  His  scheme  is  to 
secure  for  America,  either  for  the  national  collection  or  for 
private  ownersliip,  certain  of  the  Whistler  masterpieces  that 
for  some  reason  their  English  owners  are  willing  to  part  Avith. 
Mr.  Pennell,  in  the  New  York  Times,  intimates  that  the  present 
exhibition  of  Whistler's  paintings  held  at  the  Tate  (Jalleries 
in  London  is  for  the  purpose  of  baiting  purchasers,  and  he 
mentions  some  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  American 
master  which  "could  be  obtained  for  kws  money  than  Rem- 
brandt's doubtful  mill."  In  a  manner  that  may  perhaps  be 
ingratiating  Mr.  Pennell  points  out  that  if  the  pictures  were 
purchased,  "the  purchaser  would  gain  more  advertisement 
in  the  present  and  more  glory  in  the  future  than  from  the  acqui- 


"His  gigantic  task  was  to  collate 
the  texts  and  to  combine  in  one 
authoritative  edition  the  result  of 
the  emendations  and  the  elucida- 
tions, with  reference  both  to  text  and  to  interpn^tatioii, 
of  the  scholars  of  the  world,  including  the  work  not  merely  of 
the  formal  Shakespearian  scholars  of  England  and  Germany- 
and  other  countries,  but  also  the  immense  treasure  of  hint, 
conjecture,  speculation,  and  profound  comment  to  be  found  in 
allusion  and  es.say  by  the  great  and  acute  authors  like  Coleridge 
and  Goethe. 

"The  world  of  scholarship  has  abundantly  testified  to  the 
completeness  and  brilliancy  A\ith  which  he  performed  that  task 
and  has  generously  applauded  the  manifold  genuine  original 
contributions  which  he  himself  made  from  his  immense  stores  of 
erudition.  A  great  work  has  been  done,  and  in  future  every 
Shakespearian  scholar  must  perforce  use  the  Furness  Variorum 
edition  as  the  starting-point  and  foundation  for  his  labors." 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  reports  that  the  work  of  the  Variorum 
edition  will  go  on  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Furness's  son  and 
namesake  until  finallj-  completed.     It  adds: 

"Such  examples  of  devotion  to  a  worthy  task  as  that  of 
Horace  Howard  Furness  are  rare  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
when  they  occur  are  deserving  of  grateful  remembrance." 


I'irluios  for  this  article  fruiii  I'lmiiu'II  »       Life  of  Jauios  McNeil  Wiii.iilei,  '     J.  B.  Lippiiieutt  Coiiipaiiy. 

•AT    THE    PIANO    ■ 

One  of  Whistler's  early  masterpieces  now  owned  by  Kdmund  Davis.   Esq..  of  England, 
playing  to  her  daughter  is  Whistler's  half-sister.  Mrs.  Seymour  Haden. 


The  lady 


sition  of  any  old  master."  Here  is  a  modern  master,  he  asserts, 
"whose  position  and  fame  are  sure."  "America  has  few  of  his 
greatest  works,  England  has  many.  ...  If  they  are  not  now 
bought  before  they  are  scattered,  they  never  can  be."    We  read 

further: 

"In  this  exhibition  is  the  'Miss  Alexander,' one  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  world.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Alexander 
intends  to  leave  it  to  the  British  nation,  and  the  same  owner 
is  showing  a  far  more  perfect  noc^turne  than  there  is  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Alexander  would  be  a  difficult  proposition, 
but  every  man  has  his  price. 

"Mr.  Davis,  who  Otvns  the  piano  i)icture  and  the  'Symjihony 
in  White,  No.  3,'  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  Mr. 
Alexander,  but  as  he  has  begun  already  to  present  pictures  to 
galleries,  he  might  be  induced  to  send  these  to  America. 

"Arthur  Studd  is  showing  the  'Little  White  Girl,'  and.  1 
suppose,  his  two  nocturne  marvels.  Mr.  Studd  paid  A\isely 
£l,oOO  for  the  three.  H(>  might  part  with  them  for  £l.j,000. 
He  would  jump  at  £30,000.  and  we  would  have  the  best  small 
pictures  of  modem  times  in  the  country.    Mr.  Studd  has  already 
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sold  his  etchings  by  Whistler,  I  am  told.  Why  should  he  not 
sfll  the  Unit^  States  these  pictures?  He  is  always  talkinjr 
of  honoring  Whistler.  (Jrahani  Robertson  shows  the  'Crepuscule, 
N'alparaiso,'  the  last  Whistler  he  has.  The  'Rosa  Corder' — 
'.vhich  belongcKl  to  hirti — is  already  in  this  country,  the  only 
great  Whistler  its  owTier,  Mr. 
C'anfield,  has. 

"Miss  Philip,  I  imagine, 
would  sell  anything,  but  no  one 
knows  what  she  has  to  sell. 

"Now,  if  all  these  pictures 
were  in  the  United  States,  were 
in  the  National  Museum  at 
Wa.shington,  it  would  make  the 
National  collection  cotni)lete. 
It  would  represent  Whistler  as 
the  supreme  American  artist. 
It  would  prove  we  really  honor 
t  he  greatest  artist  America  has 
had." 

That  such  a  golden  prospect 
should  not  be  eagerly  welcomed 
s»H'ms  incredible  to  Mr.  Penuell. 
He  singles  out  two  of  our  pic- 
ture buyers,  and  then  mentions 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  as 
an  alternative,  observing  that 
if  it  "would  spend  a  tithe  of 
what  it  is  spending  on  old 
masters  and  old  craftsmen  and 
get  these  modem  American 
masterpieces,  the  artists  of  the 
future  would  ri.se  up  and  call  the 
present-day  directors  blessed." 
Thereupon  he  continues  in  a 
tone  of  deep  discouragement: 

"But  what's  the  use  of  hop- 


ing? It  is  useless!  The  other 
day  I  asked  for — incidentally — 
subscriptions  for  the  French 
v(>rsion  of  liodin's  memorial  to 
Whistler.  We  protest  t^temally 
our  friendship  for  France,  our 
admiration  of  Rodin,  and  our 
belief  in  Whistler,  and  I  did  not 
rec'tuve  one  cent. 

"Mr.  pjvans  and  Mr.  Hearn 
are  l)oth  'doing  good'  to  Amer- 
ican art.  Mr.  Heam  has  pre- 
sented a  Whistler  to  the  Met- 
r()i)()Iit;Ln  which  the  directors 
ought  to  have  r<'jecte<i.  Mr. 
Evans  owns  a  smsUl,  imimpor- 
tant  example.  They  liave  do- 
nated none  to  Washington.  If 
these  two  gentlemen  want  really 
to  ('ncounige  American  art,  the 
American  art  that  will  stand  the 

test  of  time,  they  will  stand  in  together  and  spend  all  their  avail- 
able cash  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  now 
"The  Little  White  dirl,'  the  'Miss  Ah^xander,'  the  'Symphony  in 
White'  No.  .'i;  tlie  piano  picture,  and  the  nocturnes  on  exhibition 
at  th(>  Tate  Oallery,  London.  If  Messrs.  Evans  and  Heam  can 
get  any  or  all  of  these  mast('ri)ie<'(«  of  American  art,  the*  nation 
will  n«'ver  forget  them.  The  Tate  (ialiery  (exhibition  will  remain 
open  until  October,  so  that  there  is  yet  time  to  act. 

"Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Freer,  or  Mr.  Canfield. 
or  any  one  (>ls(^  sliould  not  get  them  for  the  National  Museum. 
The  only  thing  is,  the  country  ought  to  own  them.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  buy  them — as  any  other  country 
would." 

The  o|)fK)rtunity  here  noted  is  afforded  by  a  mysterious 
subsidence  of  the  Whistler  vogue  in  tlH>  English  world,  which 
.Mr.  Pennell  hi-re  analyzes: 

"For  yf»ars  Whistler's  reputalion  in  English  critical  com- 
mercial  circles   has   luM'n  or)   the  decline,  and   to  aid   this  and 


"HARMONY    IN   GRAY    AND    GREEN." 

Portrait  of  Miss  Alexander. 

This  is  one  of  Whistler's  greatest  masterpieces,  whose  owner  is 
rumored  to  intend  leaving  it  to  the  British  nation.  But 
Whistler  requested,  says  Mr.  Pennell,  that  none  of  his  pictures 
should  come  into  the  poss&ssion  of  British  public  galleries. 


discredit  the  American  artist  and  boom  his  foUower.-t,  pupils, 
and  imitators  luis  been  the  intention,  not  even  conceAled,  of 
a  number  of  interested  ix^ople  in  England. 

"His  etchings  were  greatly  overrated  and  overvalued;  to 
prove  this,  certain  noble  Britons,   Belgians,  Scots,  and  Swedes 

came  into  the  market  and  their 
prints  fetched  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  prices  at?  Christie's 
and  Sotheby's  than  Whistler's. 
That  these  prints  were  pur- 
chased by  the  people  who  pub- 
lished them  and  who  ran  up  the 
{)rices  was  overlooked  by  the 
intelligent  collector.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  dangerous  and. 
more  to  the  point,  expensive 
[)erforniance,  damaging  to  the 
pocket-lwok  of  the  runner-up  or 
collector,  if  not  to  Whistler, 
w^ho  did  not  budge. 

"Another  method  was  in- 
vented— or  happened.  Whistler 
was  a  charlatan,  and  Greaves 
was  produced — the  real  master. 
He  etched  plates  and  paint- 
ed nocturnes  before  Whistler. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  Yankee. 
Still,  somehow,  Greaves  facts 
used  by  the  commercial  critics 
were  proved  fancies.  Greaves 
pictures,  w^hich  were  to  demolish 
the  master,  were  removed 
quietly  to  New  York,  tho  ther<» 
were  any  number  more  where 
they  came  from.  And  Greaves, 
despite  the  booming  of  the 
American  commercial  critic,  has 
almost  been  forgotten  again. 
But  he  will  be  dragged  out  in 
New  York  once  more,  I  hear, 
this  fall. 

"Now,  what  is  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  acknowledg- 
ment in  England  of  Whistler's 
position?  Simply  this:  The 
discovery  by  these  critics  that 
several  pictures,  some-  of  the 
finest,  are  still  in  London. 
That  changes  the  whole  situa- 
tion. I  don't  supi)ose  for  a 
moment  that  your  Jirt  man 
knew,  or  even  knows  now — he 
doesn't  mention  the  fact,  tho 
the  picture  is  in  the  exhibition 
—that  the  'Little  White  Girl,' 
perfectly  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  is  owned  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  ha.s  hjirdly  V)een 
seen.  The  resurrection  of  latt> 
of  the  George  Moore  state- 
ment— that  some  one  told  him 
to  make — that  the  'Miss  Alex- 
ander' is  a  masterpiece,  no 
doubt  ^\■ill  cheer  the  Middle  West,  which,  like  the  English  critics, 
did  not  know  the  picture  was  in  England.  No  doubt  all  tnis  is 
but  a  confession  of  faith  that  Whistler  is  a  great  artist-  so 
long  as  his  pictures  remain  in  England.  But  how  many  of 
them  are  there,  where  Wliistler  did  not  want  them?  And  om- 
of  th(>  few  requests  it  can  be  proved  he  made  was  that  his  pic- 
tures should   not,   after  his  death,  come  into  the  posses.sion  of 

British   pubhe   galleries 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  this  British  critical  prai.sf 
is  genuine,  but  I  do  wonder  how  many  of  these  pictuix^s  are  in 
the  market.  Several  of  those  owners  have  parted  with  other 
works  of  Whistler,  and  I  believe  dollars  would  bring  some  of 
those  remaining  over  hen>.  Both  Mr.  Fr(>(>r  and  Mr.  ("Canfield 
have  already  acquired  Wiiistlers  from  these  ver\  owners,  (^an 
not  the  rest  come  to  America?  Whistler's  English  repuUition 
would  no  longer  be  worth  much,  but  we  would  have  some  real 
masferpiec(>s  by  the  greatest  of  .\m(>rican  artists. 

"But  are  they  wanttvl?  Last  week  I  saw  four  Whistler- 
in  the  Boston  Museum  jammed  in  a  corner,  while  blatant 
nonentities  and  rich  amateurs  occupied  ct>nters!" 
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MUST  AN  ACTOR  "PROFESS"  HIS  PART? 

THE  PROBLEM  of  (litterentiatinp  th(>  actor  from  his 
"part"  is  one  that  seems  to  require  especial  soj)liistiea- 
tion  to  solve.  One  can  nH-ail  liearins:  an  actor  appro\ed 
hccauM'  he  is  "such  a  {gentleman  o(T  the  sta^e."  A  play  called 
"Hindlc  Wakes,"  successfully  running:  at  The  Playhouse  in 
London,  presents  a  situation  that  leads  a  Avritcr  avIio  signs 
himself  "Another  Playgoer"  to  interpret  as  "tlic  moralities 
of  the  prime\al  forest."  He 
seems  to  s<'e  the  modern  stage 
confu.sing  hucli  "  moralities "' 
with  "the  highest  excellence," 
and  he  asks  if  an  actress  r-an 
"lumorably  undertake  to  voice 
a<'ross  the  footlights,"  even  "for 
the  sake  of  her  salary."  views 
of  life  with  thi'inorality  of  which 
she  entirely  disagrees.  "If  a 
minister  of  any  denomination 
prea<'hes  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions for  the  .sake  of  his 
stipend  he  is  deservedly  held  in 
contempt,"  adds  this  writer  in 
The  I'nll  Mall  Gazette,  as  tho  (he 
cases  were  quite  analogous. 
The  .seriousness  of  the  man's 
query  may  be  seen  wlien  the 
}>oint  that  suggests  it  is  moj-e 
fully  explained.  This  is  dcjiie  by 
one  who  answers  liim  under  the 
signature  of  "iVnti-Censor": 

"The  writer  of  the  letter  had 
csptKaally  in  his  mind  the  con- 
duct of  the  girl  Fnntiy  Hau'thorn 
in  the  third  a<*t  of  ]Mr.  Hough- 
ton's plaj'.  In  that  act  Fanny 
pla<*idly  det^Iiues  to  marry  the 
.\oung  man  Ahiu  Jcffcotc,  Avith 
whom  she  lias  spent  a  week-end 
at  Llandudno,  and  gives  as  her 
reason  that  she  does  not  lovt> 
liim,  that  she  only  went  \\\i\\ 
him  for  a  'lark,'  and  that  she 
fails  to  see  why  such  an  ad\'en- 
ture  should  entail  any  different 
social  cons(!queuces  for  the 
woman  from  those  it  casts  upon 
the  niiin —  which,  so  far  as  she 
can  see,  are  nil.    In  short,  Fanny 

not  only  expresses  no  contrition  for  her  sin.  hut  brazenly  demands 
<'omplete  independence  for  Avomen  in  sucii  matters.  Thus,  as 
"Another  Playgoer'  puts  it:  'A  woman  may  .seemingly  enter 
on  promiscuous  relations  on  the  lowest  basis  before  marriage, 
and  such  relatiims  need  count  as  nothing  at  all  in  her  life.' 
He  calls  this  'the  moralities  of  the  primeval  forest,'  and  he 
argues  that  no  actress  who  woidd  personally  abhor  such  'moral- 
ity' should  permit  herself  to  impersonate  sucli  a  <'haracter  on 
the  stage." 

Mr.  "Anti-Censor"  wonders  gi-avely  "whether  a  more 
astounding  i)ropo.sition  than  this  was  ev^>r  put  into  print,"  going 
on'to  see  some  of  its  "astounding"  implications: 

"No  actor  or  actress  to  ha\e  the  moral  right  to  impersonate 
a  character  which  embodies  a  morality  oppo.sed  to  his  or  her 
own!  Is  not  this  very  like  transcendent aUsni  run  mad?  For, 
once  we  agree  that  no  actress  Avho  would  not  herself  Ix'have  as 
Fanny  Hawthorn  behaves  is  morally-  justified  in  playing  the  part. 
we  must  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  character  of  Alan  Jcffcote, 
Fanny\s  j)artner  in  the  immoral  adventure;  to  that  of  3/r.s. 
Jeffcot-c,  who  seems  quite  Milling  to  condone  her  daughter's 
conduct  pn)\ided  the  young  man  who  has  behaved  like  a  black- 
guard to  her  makes  the  girl  his  wife,  and  in  so  doing  converts 
a  three-dajs'   unhallowed  association    ffor  there  has   been   no 
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l)retense  of  love  on  either  side)  into  one  for  life;  and  to  that  of 
Beatrice  Farrar,  who,  in  spite  of  being  a  deeply  religious  girl, 
seems   to   regard    Alan's   Llandudno   adventure   with   a  rather 

unexi)ected  measure  of  equanimity 

"1  Avill  not  ask  'Another  Playgoer'  to  name  an  axitre.ss  or 
actor  morally  qualifie<l  to  impersonate  the  murderous  La/ly 
Macbtlh,  the  sensual  Cleopatra,  or  the  dial)olical  logo,  for  he 
would  i)robably  answer  that  each  of  these  chara('ters  arri\es 
at  his  or  her  just  end  as  the  punishment  of  his  or  her  misdec  ds. 
and  \h\\<  becomes  an  excitation  to  \irtue  rather  than  a  mission- 
ary of  wickedness.     Hut   I  should  much  like  to   ask  him  whom 

would  he  select  to  imi)ersonate 
('linsli/  Miihdn  in  S\nge's  pla\ . 
who  becomes  a  hero  by  murder- 
ing liis  father;  or  John  Riitliir- 
J'ord.  who  turns  his  home  into  a 
kind  of  hell  with  his  surl\-  stu- 
pidity; or  the  Lady  Anytla 
\  (rrimler  in  Mr.  Sutro's  latest 
|)la\.  who  <'arries  on  jjolyan- 
'Irous  activities  in  tlu"  most 
tlagrant  fashion  in  Paris  and 
London;  or  Laura  M iirdoct:  in 
"The  Easiest  Way,'  who  be- 
<-omes  a  rich  num's  mistress 
rather  than  endure  poverty. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  he  will  take  his 
coin-age  in  both  hands  -md  j)ro- 
test  against  such  types  being 
presented  at  all.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  allows  them  to 
be  presented,  I  do  not  envy 
him  the  in\idious  business  of 
selecting  players  in  agr(«ement 
with  the  morality  of  which 
they  undertake  to  be  the  me- 
dium." 

The  original  writer  retorts  in 
the  following,  issue  that  his 
I)oiut  was  not  entirely  taken, 
and  amplifies  it  with  an  inter- 
esting comnu  lit  on  the  point  of 
\iew  of  the  modern  dramatist: 

"  Your  a  b  1  e  contril)utor. 
"Anti-Censor,'  does  not  pre- 
cisely deal  Avith  my  i)oint.  1 
did  not  .say  that  an  actress 
should  not  embody  a  character 
with  whose  nature  and  actions 
she  merely  does  not  agree .  I 
suggested  she  ought  not  to  em- 
bod\-  a  character  which  is  set 
up  ])y  the  author  to  Aoice  a 
morality  which  is  abhorrent  to 
her,  l)ut  to  which  he  gives  his 
j)uts     her    in    the    position    of 


Arthur  Studd.    Mr.  I'ennell  would 
transferred  to  tho  I'nitwl  States. 


that 


covering    sanction,    so 
occupying  a  pulpit. 

"When  an  author  wishes  to  ])reach  a  particular  morality  he 
proceeds  on  a  perfectly'  well-known  method.  He  draws  with  a 
spice  of  belittling  contempt  all  characters  who  hold  a  contrary 
morality;  he  sup])resses  every  rational  <'onsideration  Avhich 
might  be  urged  against  his  own — no  maher  what  opportunities 
offer;  and  he  chooses  .some  particular  ])et  personage  to  deli\cr 
his  message  by  Aanquishing  all  otliers  and  getting  the  last  word 
of  the  argument.  An  author  Avho  has  proceeded  on  this  method 
can  not  fall  back  on  the  i)lea  of  neutrality  -tliat  he  has  nn  rely 
drawn  a  picture  from  life  as  it  is,  to  be  faced  as  it  is.  For  he  has 
.so  drawn  and  colored  his  ))icture  as  to  make  it  speak  in  oni- 
particular  direction.  In  the  instances  cited  by  'Anti-Censor,' 
the  unpleasant  or  immoral  characters  are  in  every  case  incidental 
to  the  play  as  a  whole;  the  authors  do  not  run  them  as  marked 
faA'orites  in  order  to  suggest  in  any  way  that  they  are  models, 
and  that  we  are  to  recast  and  re})uild  our  moral  convictions 
in  consequence.  The  actresses  impersonating  them  are  ncAer  for 
a  moment  put  in  the  position  of  occupying  a  pulpit: 

"Scrutinizing  'Hindle  Wakes'  with  all  the  intelligence  of 
which  I  am  capable,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclu.sion  that,  despite 
a  certain  confusion  of  currents  to  which  I  drew  attention  in  mj' 
former  letter,  the  point  of  A-iew  of  the  mill-girl  was  the  end 
aimed  at  bv  the  author.'" 


MOTHER  ALPHONSA-A  MINISTERING  ANGEL 


FROM  THE  HOME  CIRCLE  of  New  England's— indeed, 
America's — greatest  romaneist,  from  the  literary  and 
artistic  life  of  two  continents,  to  withdraw  to  the  narrow 
rooms  of  a  cancer  hospital,  and  there  minister  in  cheerfulness 
and  devotion — such  is  the  life  history  in  brief  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Hawthorne  Lathrop,  the  dauf<liter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
whose  former  identity  is  now  merged  in  the  religious  name  of  a 
Dominican  nun.  She  is  Mother  Alphonsa,  the  Mother  Superior 
of  the  Servants  of  Relief,  an  order  which 
she  founded  to  be  devoted  to  nursing,  free 
of  charge,  the  incurable  cancerous  poor.  To 
do  this,  says  Mabel  Potter  Daggett  in  The 
Woman's  Magazine  (New  York),  "she  sep- 
arated herself  from  a  long  line  of  Puritan 
ancestors  and  withdrew  from  the  Unitarian- 
ism  professed  by  her  immediate  family  to 
enter  the  Catholic  Church  and  take  up  this 
life-work."  This  step  was  taken  fifteen  years 
ago.  Her  private  fortune  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  friends  enabled  her  to  establish  the 
little  Cancer  Home  in  Cherrj'  Street,  New 
York,  where  tarr\'  for  a  short  time  the 
stricken  procession  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  Its  historj-  is  told  in  the  simple 
language  of  the  children  Avho  play  on  the 
sidewalk  before  it.  "Everj'  day  the  am- 
bulance is  bringing  sick  ones  and  always 
the  undertaker's  wagon  is  taking  dead  ones 
away."    Mrs.  Daggett  A%Tites: 

"It  is  a  little  old-fashioned  three-story 
brick  building  on  Cherry  Street,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  tenements  where  Mrs. 
O'Harrigan  and  others  sometimes  sweep  the 
hallways  at  the  sign  of  the  overflowing 
garbage-cans  by  the  doorways. 

"But  the  Cancer  Home  itself,  set  in  this 
district  of  poverty  and  dirt  and  disease,  is 
immaculate,  like  the  spotless  white  muslin 
curtains  that  hang  at  its  \\indows. 

"A  ring  for  admission  is  answered  by  the  portress,  who  first 
looks  out  through  the  tiny  sliding  panel  in  the  door.  In  the 
reception  room  little  tapers  afloat  in  olive-oil  in  red  glass 
tumblers  bum  dimly  before  the  religious  pictures  on  the  wall, 
and  the  caned  figure  of  the  (^hrist  hangs  on  the  cross  above  the 
mantel. 

"In  the  rooms  of  the  upper  floors  lie  the  whittvfaced  patients 
to  whom  this  charity  ministers.  They  are  suffering  death  in 
lif<>,  and  a  misery  one  of  the  most  awful  that  humanity  is  heir  to. 
The  stillness  in  the  little  homo  is  the  stillness  of  (>ndured  pain. 
It  is  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  low  moan  of  anguish. 

"Tlien  there  is  the  soft  chanting  of  i)rayers  in  th(>  chajjcl, 
where  tiie  sisters,  repeating  witli  tt;nse  lips  their  Ave  Marias, 
are  beseeching  the  saints  to  intercede  in  compassion  and  soothe 
the  pain  of  their  helpless  charges. 

■■  I  waited.  After  a  tim(>  she  came.  The  .silver  crucifix  gU>amed 
brightly  as  it  dangled  from  the  black-beaded  rosary  hanging 
at  her  side.  It  was  a  Dominican  mm  in  the  rough  crcam-colorecl 
serge  habit  of  the  order  who  e.xlcnded  her  liand  in  greeting. 

'  But  it  was  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  whose  Avond(>rful  eyes 
fhished  from  beneath  the  black-veiled,  liooded  head-dress. 

"Strange  to  say,  she  has  not  lost  lier  smiling. 

"Sorrow  and  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of 
hunumity,  all  the  burdens  that  the  troublous  y(>ars  have  laid 
upon  her,  have  not  been  able  1o  .silence  the  joy-note  that  still 
dominates  the  key  in  which  her  life  was  origiiuilly  written." 

In  all  New  York  there  is  no  other  free  home  for  this  class  of 
sufferers.  As  soon  as  they  an^  pronounced  incurable,  the  other 
hospitals  must  turn  them  away.     "  iJlackwcll's  Island,  which  to 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Woman's  Maga/-iue.'     -New  kuiK 
ROSE  HAWTHORNE  LATHROP, 

Now  Mother  Alphonsa  of  the  Ser- 
^'ants  of  Relief,  who  nurse  the  hope- 
less and  incurable  cancerou.s  poor. 


some  who  know  suggests  Dante's  Inferno  on  earth,  is  their 
final  (h>st illation."  But  the  woman  who  provided  the  first  means 
of  relief  has  now  seen  the  successful  achievement  of  her  second 
effort : 

"A  year  ago  it  seemed  that  St.  Rose's  PVee  Home  must  find 
a  way  to  make  room  for  more  beds.  So  Rose  Lathrop  took  the 
matter  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  in  the  quiet  little  chapel  where 
every  day  the  Dominican  sisters  kneel  in  devotion. 

"The  answer  stands  in  the  new  five- 
story  brick  building — just  around  the  comer 
from  the  little  old  crowded  house — on 
Jackson  Street,  facing  Corlears  Hook 
Park.  Monseigneur  Mooney,  representing 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York,  in 
January  laid  the  corner-stone.  It  is  marked 
with  a  cross,  in  the  four  angles  of  which 
are  the  initials  of  the  names,  'Jesus,  Mary, 
Dominic,  Rose.' 

"This  fall  this  new  St.  Rose's  Free  Home 
for  Incurable  Cancer  will  be  dedicated.  And 
two  hundred  patients  wiU  ent«r  its  com- 
fortable rooms  and  wide  sun-p>arIors  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  ships  that  pass 
out  to  sea. 

"The  building  has  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  has  aU  been  raised  within  a  j'ear. 
Thirty  thousand  people  were  circularized  in 
the  appeal  sent  broadcast.  The  response 
that  was  returned  came  alike  from  Jew  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic. 

"Were  there  days  when  the  collections 
arrived  slowly,  the  Mother  Superior  or- 
dered the  sisters  to  their  knees  in  a  special 
'novena'  of  prayer.  No  vena  after  no  vena 
was  offered.  Finally  the  retiums  registered 
$100,000. 

"I  think  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  smiled. 
I  know  Mother  Alphonsa  did.  In  the  little 
chapel  the  Servants  of  Relief  sang  the  '  Lau- 
date.'  The  building  soon  to  be  dedicated 
will  be  absolutely  free  from  debt. 

"It  is  the  triumphant  achievement,  of  a 

woman    whose    feet    formerly    were    set    in 

the    pleasant    paths    of    ease    and  personal 

pleasure.     There  came  a  day  when  one  led 

her  to  the  heights  from  which  she  saw  the  suffering  of  the  world. 

She  turned,  with  her  beautiful  face  transfigured,  to  give  herself 

to  the  service  of  humanity.     Some  call  it  the  service  of  God. 

"On  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  she  wears  the  silver  ring 
that  made  her  the  bride  of  the  Church.  She  took  off  a  gold 
band  wedding-ring  and  a  flashing  diamond  ring  to  put  it  there." 

The  woman  who  thus  changed  her  mode  of  life  was  the  wife 
of  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  a  well-known  man  of  letters,  and 
together  they  followed  the  literary  life.  In  1894  they  both 
entered  the  Catholic  (^hurch.  and  after  that  wrote  one  more 
book,  the  "Story  of  Courage,"  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
nuns  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
in  Georgetown,  a  suburb  of  Washington.    We  read  further: 

"In  the  burying-ground  within  the  convent  enclosure  they 
found  the  grave  marked  with  a  black  cross  where  lies  Sister 
Jane  Frances.  She  was  once  Phoebe  Ripley,  the  niece  of  Emerson 
and  a  girlhood  friend  of  Rose  Hawthorne  in  Concord. 

"When  the  book  was  (inish(>d.  Rose  Lathrop  wrote  on  the 
last  page,  'Finis  libri:  initium  operis' — 'the  end  of  the  book: 
th(>  beginning  of  the  work.'    And  as  she  had  written,  so  it  was. 

"  'Wliat  can  I  do  for  God?'  she  one  day  asked  the  Paulist 
father  who  luui  coTidueted  her  into  the  faith. 

"He  had  just  come  from  the  bedside  of  a  cancer  patient,  a 
woman  of  refin(>ment  left  without  money  and  without  friends, 
who  must  becouK'  a  city  charge  at  Blackwell's  Island.  All  the 
misery  Avhich  that  meant  he  told  his  listener.  'Oh,'  she  ex- 
claim«>d,  'why  do  any  of  us  sit  idle  when  such  suffering  exists?' 
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"  'Why,  my  daughter?'  he  echoed  gently,  looking  stJdfastly 
into  her  face. 

"It  was  then  that  her  resolve  was  made.  Within  a  few  weeks 
she  had  entered  the  General  Memorial  Hospital  on  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  Street,  New  York,  for  training  in  the  nursing  of 
cancer.     Only  a  short  course  was  necessary,  for  there  is  litth* 


A    WHITE    SPOT    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF     POVERTY 

AND    DIRT. 

For  fifteen  years  New  York's  only  free  home  for  hopeless  cancer  casas. 


beyond  ordinary  hygienic  measures  that  can  be  done  for  this 
dread  disease.     It  was  in  1896  that  she  was  ready. 

"In  an  old  house  on  Scammel  Street,  near  East  Broadway, 
she  rented  two  rooms.  They  needed  painting.  They  were  so 
dilapidated  that  the  painter  who  came  to  look  at  them  declined 
to  take  the  job.  So  Rose  Lathrop  painted  them  herself.  It 
was  the  first  manual  labor  her  white  hands  had  done. 

"In  the  days  that  followed  there  was  no  menial  task  from 
which  she  withheld  them.  She  found  her  first  patient  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  neighboring  tenement,  a  worn-out  old  woman, 
deserted  by  her  family  when  they  knew  the  disease  was  cancer. 

"Mrs.  Lathrop  took  her  to  the  Scammel  Street  rooms  and 
waited  on  her  with  tender  care  through  the  long  days  of  her 
djnng. 

"And  she  not  only  nursed  the  patient,  but  she  scrubbed  the 
floors  and  cooked  the  food  of  their  simple  meals  herself.  And 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  she  set  up  a  little  altar.  It  was  to 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  a  patron  saint  of  the  Domini<!an  order. 

"A  year  later  she  moved  to  a  house  on  Water  Street,  a  few 
blocks  distant.  There  were  now  five  patients.  Three  other 
women  had  joined  her  in  the  work,  to  give  their  services  in 
the  name  of  Christ  for  the  care  of  the  cancerous  poor.  Mrs. 
Lathrop  organized  them  as  the  Servants  of  Relief. 

"The  Servants  of  Relief,  who  now  number  betw(»en  twenty 
and  thirty,  were  received  into  the  Dominican  order.  They 
are  vowed  to  povertj',  chastity,  and  obedience.  On  the  day 
that  she  took  the  veil  Rose  Lathrop  cut  off  the  beautiful  hair 
that  had  hung  to  her  knees.  It  fell  in  a  shimmering  cloud  of 
<!opper  to  the  floor. 

"And  as  completely  she  severed  herself  from  all  worldly  ties 
that  would  have  hindered  her  renunciation.  Ever  since,  the 
austere  regime  of  the  nun,  together  with  the  work  of  nursing, 
has  completely  filled  her  days.  She  has  never  looked  into  a 
mirror  since  she  put  on  the  Dominican  habit 

"In  1899  the  Servants  of  Relief  purchased  a  house  on  Cherry 
Street,  where  the^^  established  the  Home  in  i>ermanent  quarters. 


Later  thej-  a^-quired  Rosarj'  Hill  Home  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  The  two  houses  together,  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  have  been  able  to  accommodate  but  seventy-five 
patients.  In  the  new  building,  this  remarkable  charity's  field 
of  usefulness  is  to  be  more  than  doubled. 

"Often  through  the  still  watches  of  the  night,  Ro.se  Lathrop 
rises  to  attend  the  dying.  Always  with  a  hand  held  in  the 
Mother  Alphonsa's  own  firm,  warm  clasp,  a  suffering  soul  passes 
over  to  the  other  side  in  confidence  and  peace. 

"And  the  Passing  BeU  is  rung.  And  the  body  is  laid  between 
lighted  candles.  And  a  cross  is  placed  upon  the  breast  ])etween 
the  folded  hands.  So  one  more  is  gone  beyond  all  i)aiii  and 
sorrow  and  grief. 

"  '  I  have  done  a  man's  work  as  a  man  may,'  says  the  i)hysician 
who  for  years  has  given  his  professional  services.  'But  oh,  the 
heroic  work  of  those  women  who  have  given  their  hearts  and 
their  hands  in  that  chamber  of  horrors!'  " 


VIRILITY  IN   BIBLICAL   PHRASES 

ONE  BIBLE  PHRASE,  used  as  a  political  shibboleth, 
has  had  the  effect  not  only  of  sending  some  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  the  exact  reference  to  Armageddon* 
but  has  emphasized  the  value  of  such  expres.sive  phraseology 
in  both  pulpit  and  public  life.  Ziort's  Herald  (Boston)  advances 
the  contention  that  the  power  of  Biblical  vocabulary  is  so  great 
that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  made  a  course  of  study  in  the  public 
schools,  "bf^ginning  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  life  of  the  child, 
that  his  thinking  might  be  molded  and  his  expressions  of  speech 
fashioned    after    this    masterpiece."      The   writer    paraphrases: 


rilh;    NEW   .ST.    ROSE  S    KKEE    HOME. 

The  appeal  for  it  went  out  from  Rose  Hawthorne,  the  Dominican  nun, 
but  the  responses  came  alike  from  Jew,  Protestant,  and  Catholic. 


"We  should  stand  at  Armageddon  and  battle  for  what  is  best 
in  expressive  speech."  "There  is  nothing  that  will  wing  the 
shaft  that  is  shot  in  the  heat  of  debate,  cap  a  chmax  of  oratory, 
or  put  to  flight  an  adversary,  like  an  apt  use  of  the  Bible."  All 
the  great   orators   in    politics   and   religion,    he   declares,    have 
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unfliTstood  what  p«nver  there  is  iu  the  use  of  an  apt  Hit)liral 
word  or  quotation.  He  ascribes  the  ^^g:or  of  Seoteh  sermon^; 
to  "Intt'lliKf'nt  use"  of  the  Seri[)tures.  For  the  average  Aiiiericaii 
minister's  diseourse  lie  lias  less  eoniniendation : 

•"It  is  to  he  feared  that  our  Anierican  pulpit  is  all  too  nejclifjent 
of  this  important  fact.  One  will  listen  to  whol(>  sf>rmons  and 
hardly  hear  a  line  of  Scripture  quoted  exc'e{)tinf^  tliat  of  the  te.xt. 
Is  it  hei-ause  we  are  less  familiar  with  the  Hilile  than  onee  wi> 
were?  Or  is  it  bei-ause  some  have  an  idea  that  the  Seriptural 
quotation  la<'ks  in  foree"/  It  does,  of  course,  if  it  is  not  well  used. 
But  used  aptly,  at  its  proper  place,  whether  it  be  in  pulpit, 
on  the  political  j)Iatf<)rm,  in  the  halls  of  Congress  in  great  debates, 
in  courts  of  justice  when  mighty  issues  are  at  stake,  or  elsewhere, 
it  grips,  it  has  power,  and  that  because  it  is  charged  with  the 
electric  current  of  life." 

The  editorial  even  hints  at  a  possibilitj'  of  lessening  some  of 
the  popularity  of  slang,  tho  this  he  docs  not  hope  would  entirely 
provide  a  substitute: 

"Wo  speak  at  times  of  the  e.xpressivem^ss  of  slang — and  it  is 
expressive.  It  is  ncTAous  speech,  coined  out  of  the  necessity  of 
tlie  hour,  and  because  of  its  apparent  fitness,  used  all  too  much 
to  the  detriment  of  pure  English.  While  a  study  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  school  would  not  result  in  the  elimination  of  all 
slang,  nor  yet  would  give  us  a  generation  of  children  quoting 
Biblical  phrases,  it  would  result  in  giving  to  our  vocabulary 
for  general  use  and  for  important  purposes  a  richness  and  a 
virility  that  it  has  not  at  the  present  time." 


IN   QUEST   OF   A   BURIED   BUDDHIST 

EMPIRE 

SOMEWHERE  in  what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Turkestan 
or  Sinkiang  there  flourished  in  ancient  times,  about  the 
third  century,  ii.c,  the  powerful  empire  of  Loulan,  or 
Sliciishen.  It  was  a  Buddhist  state,  and  as  late  as  629  a.d., 
when  the  Chinese  Buddhist  monk  crossed  the  country  on  his 
way  to  India,  it  was  found  well  populated,  the  inhabitants 
being  all  believers  in  Buddhism.  But  this  once  powerful  state, 
for  some  reason  yet  imexplained.  vanished  from  the  earth,  and 
the  region  which  was  once  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Loulan 
is  to-day  nothing  but  the  l)arren  desert  of  Taklainakan,  absolutely 
uninhabited. 

The  di.sappearanee  of  Loulan  lias  long  been  a  topic  of  much 
discussion  among  the  Buddhist  scholars  of  .Japan,  and  Count 
Otan,  Lord  Abbot  of  the  West  Honganji  Temple,  at  Kyoto, 
anxious  to  find  a  key  to  the  mystery,  ordered  the  Rev.  Zuicho 
Tachibana  to  proceed  to  Chinese  Turkestan  and  explore  the 
>ite  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  state.  A  young  man  of  only  twenty- 
two  winters,  short  of  stature,  fragile  in  appearance,  and  almost 
feminine  in  manner,  th«^  Rev.  Tachibana.  we  are  told  l)v  the 
.lapanese  press,  is  nevertheless  possest  of  indomitable  courage  and 
unflagging  energy-.  In  190S,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
old,  he  journeyed  in  Inner  and  Outer  MongoHa  chiefly  with  a 
\-iew  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  best  route  to  enter  Loulan. 
Having  thus  mapped  out  his  plan  of  journey  he  started  on  his 
se<;on<l  expedition  in  September.  1910.  In  an  inter\-iew  with  the 
reporter  of  the  Jiji  (Tokyo),  this  great  traveler,  who  has  just 
n^turned  home  from  his  journey,  tells  of  this  expedition  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  I  eiitere<l  Sinkiang  from  Omsk  on  the  Sil)erian  railway,  and 
rejwhed  tli*'  desert  of  Taklamakan  toward  th(>  end  of  1910.  1 
had  with  me  twenty  horses,  flfttM'n  cows,  twenty  camels  and  a 
number  of  sh<H>p.  .\s  the  inhabitants  of  Chinese  Turkestan 
an>  mostly  Mohamme<lans,  and  as  I  could  freely  converse  in  the 
Turkish  languages  I  emjjloyed  eighteen  Turks  diu-ing  the  journey. 
Having  reached  the  sit«>  of  the  ancient  stat<*  of  Loulan  we  dug 
tin-  desert.  hoi)ing  to  un(>arth  relics  of  the  buri(>d  i)eoples.  Our 
labor  was  readily  rewarded  with  rich  findings,  including  man^' 
Buddhist  books  and  sa<Ted  statues  and  paintings  which  have 
hitherto  be<'n  wholly   unknown   to   the  world.     These   pn>cious 


relics  were  found  bnried  among  the  debris  of  what  appearetl  to 
be  ancient  Buddhist  t«'mples.  all  scores  of  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  palaces  and  t<>mples  of 
Loulan  were  destroyed  by  the  MohammiKlans  who  had  subju- 
gated the  country.  When  these  documents  and  other  relics 
which  are  on  t  he  way  from  Sinkiang  are  carefully  studied  they  will 
throsv  a  flood  of  new  light  upcm  the  history  of  Buddhism. 

"The  findings  conclusively  confirm  the  already  i)ivvalent 
theory  that  Buddhism  entered  China  through  Sinkiang.  In 
ancient  times  Sinkiang  was  inhabited  by  a  race  called  the 
Ouigurs,  and  it  was  among  these  inhabitants  that  Buddhism 
found  ready  acceptance.  But  the  race  was  destined  to  decay, 
and  finally  perished  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Much  to  the  disappointment  of  Buddhist  scholars  thf^  Ouigur 
language  did  not  survive  the  race.  In  my  exploration,  however, 
I  found  a  n'umbf^r  of  documents  vvritten  in  the  Ouigur  language, 
which,  1  trust,  will  prove  valuable  data  for  the  study  of 
Buddhism  as  well  as  philology." 

Having  spent  three  months  in  the  desert  of  Sinkiang  tlie  Re\-. 
Tachibana  entered  the  northwestern  part  of  Tibet,  where  he 
spent  three  months  on  a  mountain  top  1.").000  ft^t  above  the 
sea,  but  he  could  not  find  anything  valuable  there.  Toward  the 
end  of  last  year  the  effect  of  the  revolutionary  uprisings  in  China 
proper  began  to  be  felt  even  in  the  remote  eoimtiies  of  Tibet 
and  Sinkiang,  and  the  Rev.  Tachibana  was  forced  to  quit  the 
exploration  to  avoid  pos.sible  dangers  to  his  life. 

This  journey  was  not  undertaken  in  search  of  adventure,  hut 
as  it  led  through  what  may  be  called  "Darkest  Asia"  naturally 
many  adventures  were  encountered.  From  Omsk  to  the  bordei-s 
of  Chinese  Turkestan  therout(>  ran  tlirough  the  Russian  t^rriton- 
of  Semipalatinsk,  Avhere  tJie  roads  were  tolerably  good,  even 
.stage  coaches  having  been  available  at  interv'als.  Mr.  Tachi- 
bana entered  Chinese  Turkestan  from  the  border  town  of  Ngansi. 
and  traversing  a  rolling  country  well  covered  with  vegetation, 
he  readied  the  town  of  Turfan  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  great  Tienshan  range.  Save  for  the  physi(^al  ob- 
stacles he  had  to  overcome,  he  found  traveling  in  Sinkiang  much 
less  troublesome  than  in  Russian  Siberia,  for  once  out  of  Russian 
jurisdiction  he  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the  frequent  examina- 
tion of  his  i)assport.  The  natives  took  him  either  for  a  Turk  or 
a  Chinaman,  and  treated  him  quite  cordially. 

The  young  priest's  hardships  began  with  his  departure  from 
Turfan.  from  whence  he  entered  the  Labnor  region  in  the  Tak- 
lamakan desert.  In  crossing  this  uninhabited  region,  he  relied 
for  his  guide  upon  the  still  extant  diary  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
priest,  Hsuen  (Miwang,  who  traversed  this  country  in  (i29  a.d.. 
on  his  way  to  India.  The  Japanese  explorer  wandered  in  the 
desert  region  about  a  month  when  his  stor(>  of  water  began  to 
run  short.  The  party  soon  found  themselves  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing  from  sheer  thirst.  The  prit\st -explorer  in- 
\'oked  Buddha's  mercy  in  fer\-ent  prayer,  and  urgtHl  his  sen- 
aiits  to  follow  him,  assuring  them  that  Buddha  will  not  turn  him  a 
dt>af  ear.  As  they  trudged  on  they  finally  c  me  to  what  appeared 
to  be  a  river-bed,  in  which  was  found  a  pool  of  stagnant  wat-er. 
Tho  ind(>scribably  dirty,  the  water  saved  the  party  from  total 
exhaustion.  Further  investigation  proved  that  tliis  river-ln'd 
was  the  lower  reax-h  of  th^  river  which  Dr.  Sven  Hedin.  the 
Swedish  explorer,  had  found. 

His  Turkish  servants,  twenty  in  number,  were  of  great  help 
to  him.  but  while  he  was  camping  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  in 
Northwestern  Tibet,  a  few  of  these,  purloining  some  of  th«' 
provision  and  about  S400  of  the  explor(>r's  money,  niu  away, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  in  destitution.  The  mountain  was 
l."),(KK)  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  light  atmosph«>n»  at  such  a 
high  altitude  naturally  aff»H'ted  the  health  of  the  priest  and  his 
ser\ants.  The  .Iai)anese  explorer  was  attacked  by  neunistheuia 
while  most  of  his  jittendants  sulYered  from  insomnia.  Again 
the  pious  priest  committed  liimself  and  his  party  to  the  «'.an>  of 
Buddha,  and  after  a  lapse  of  three  months  on  the  mountain  they 
wen- all  ciiabl('<l  to  descend.  —  'rrnnaldtioH  tnaile  for  Tiiv:  Litkhau" 

DlCKST. 


PRESENT-DAY    CONDITIONS 

IT  HAS  been  coininonJy  remarked  in 
financial  journals  that  the  market  for 
.July  and  Aupriist,  witii  its  rising  tendencies, 
has  responded  more  to  actual  business  cx>n- 
ditions  than  to  polities  or  any  other  tem- 
fxjrary  factors.  John  Moody,  AVTiting  in 
his  magrazine  for  August,  declared  that  "  a 
verj' cheerful  sentiment  had  been  developed 
in  the  street."  The  market  had  '"  at  last 
awakened  from  its  lethargy,"  he  could  see 
nothing  to  doubt  "  the  genuineness  of  the 
business  revival."  The  corner  at  least  had 
be«n  turned.  How  far  the  revival  would  go 
remained,  however,  in  his  judgment,  a 
matter  of  guesswork  at  present. 

The  basi.s  of  the  rcN-ival  had  been  a 
favorable  crop  outlook,  which  was  a  vital 
matter  to  Western  railroads,  and  after  them 
to  the  equipment  companies,  the  iron  and 
steel  business,  etc.  Railroads,  when  crops 
fail,  suffer  not  only  a  loss  in  grain  traffic,  but 
one  from  "  the  inevitable  stagnation  which 
comes  over  general  business  in  the  terri- 
tories affected."  The  loss  suffered  is  twofold 
— in  grain  tonnage  and  in  less  returning 
freight  because  of  the  farmers'  lessened 
purchasing  power.  Likewise,  when  crops 
are  good,  there  is  more  profit  in  transport- 
ing them  and  more  profit  in  bringing  l)ack 
the  goods  which  the  sale  of  grain  enables 
farmers  to  buy. 

Mr.  M(X)dy  still  finds  "  many  adverse 
factors  in  the  situation."  These,  however, 
"  can  hardly  have  the  effect  of  completely 
stopping  the  trend  toward  better  times." 
WTiile  he  doubts  if  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
"  a  big  biiU  market  in  Wall  Street,"  he 
believes  we  are  justified  in  expecting  "  a 
bull  movement  of  some  duration  " — say 
two  months  or  perhaps  six.  No  thoroughly 
healthy  and  persistent  boom  in  business 
can,  however,  in  his  opinion,  start  at  this 
time,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  li\ing  and 
the  high  commodity  and  labor  costs  that 
prevail:  these  '"  will  absolutely  i)re\-ent 
it."  In  spite  of  all  the  liquidation  and 
elimination  of  weak  spots  we  ha^e  not  yet 
succeeded  "  in  getting  costs  down  to  a  rock 
bottom  basis."  He  affirms  that  "  no  real, 
heulthy  boom,  or  bull  market,  ever  started 
on  a  high  commodity  price  level."  In  the 
past,  all  bull  movements  "  have  been  built 
up  from  the  ground,  so  to  speak,"  and  not 
from  a  point  half  way  to  the  top.  Other 
points  in  his  comments  are  these: 

"This  time  we  are  not  building  from  the 
ground,  but  from  a  point  only  i)art  way 
down  from  the  top.  Compare  labor  costs, 
commodity'  prices  or  stock  prices  with  the 
basis  at  which  thej-  started  in  1898,  when 
the  last  real  genuine  business  boom  was 
getting  under  way,  and  it  will  be  seen  what 
is  meant. 

"The  real  fundamental  reason  why  costs 
have  not  gotten  down  to  bed  rock  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  is  that  our  standard 
of  v-alue  is  still  changing.  The  steadily 
increasing  production  of  gold  is  persistentlj' 
cheapening  the  value  of  gold  in  relation  to 
other  things,  and  our  yard-stick  is  growing 
a  little  shorter  year  bj-  year.     As  long  as 


this  phenomenon  continues  it  is  essentially 
impossible  for  commodity  prices  to  swing 
back  to  old  figures,  no  matter  what  may 
happen.  Even  a  big  crash  like  that  of  1907, 
altho  it  forced  prices  and  costs  down  to 
some  exttmt,  temporarilj',  did  not  carry 
them  back  to  rock-bottom  figures.  And 
this  was  one  rea.son  why  the  n^bound  in 
1908  and  190!)  in  the  financial  markets  was 
.so  sharp,  and  also  whj'  it  was  so  promptly 
broken  off  in  1910. 

"One  of  the  influences  at  work  which 
will,  to  an  extent,  reduce  commodity  costs 
and  lower  the  cost  of  living — altho  tempo- 
rarily perhaps — will  be  tariff  reduction. 
Wall  Street  generally  is  looking  upon 
possible  tariff  reduction  as  a  menace,  but 
we  take  the  other  view.  Wall  Street  nearly 
always  gets  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and 
mistakes  effects  for  causes.  It  is  true  that 
tariff  reduction  would  be  a  menace  to  cer- 
tain of  the  industrial  businesses  of  the 
country  which  are  to-day  frankly  built  up 
on  a  basis  of  protection,  and  have  fully 
capitalized  that  protection.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  real  fundamental  basis 
of  business  prosperity  is  consuming  power, 
the  ability  to  purchase  goods,  and  as  com- 
modity prices  are  held  high  artificially,  by 
tariffs  or  other  special  legislation,  by  so 
much  is  the  piu*chasing  power  of  the  masses 
curtailed.  What  the  producers  of  this 
countrj'  n(H'd  to-day  more  than  all  else  is 
wider  markets  for  their  i)roducts;  more  and 
larger  purchast^rs.  Increase  the  bu3ing 
powder  of  the  people  sufficiently,  and  pros- 
perity will  be  with  us  at  once. 

"Tariff  reduction  wiU  be  specially  bene- 
ficial to  th(^  railroads  at  this  time.  Operat- 
ing costs  have  been  steadily  rising  during 
the  past  few  years,  while  tonnage  has 
practically  stood  still.  Give  the  railroads 
a  chance  to  buy  their  materials  cheaper, 
reduce  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, and  enable  them  to  secure  a  larger 
tonnage  (which  will  surely  come  with  a 
revival  of  business),  and  j'ou  will  see  that 
there  will  not  be  so  much  worrying  about 
ability  to  pay  dividends  and  interest." 

The  Economist  of  Chicago  believes  that 
'■  Europe's  overloaded  financial  stomach 
is  perhaps  the  important  economic  fact  of 
the  time."  In  addition,  the  brain  of 
Europe  is  "  ov^erloaded  with  apprehension 
as  to  the  political  future."  Continuing,  the 
\vriter  sa\s: 

"That  P^ngland  and  Germany  are 
threatening  each  other  with  war  is  suffi- 
ciently important,  but  a  conflict  between 
two  nations  is  likely  at  any  time  to  involve 
several  other  nations  and  no  man  can  fore- 
see the  end.  The  London  mark(>t  regis- 
tered its  sense  of  the  situation  recently 
by  a  further  decline  in  consols  to  1"^%, 
which  places  the  price  lower  than  at  anj- 
time  since  1823,  when  the  minimum  was 
72  on  a  3  per  cent,  security.  But  this 
country  also  is  a  little  o\erloaded  with 
securities  of  one  Idnd  or  another,  mainly 
bonds  and  short-term  notes. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  a  great 
excess  of  se<jurities  is  often  cleared  up  in  an 
extremely  short  time,  so  rapidly  do  the 
savings  of  the  people  accumulate,  but  for 
the  present  there  are  more  than  is  good  for 
the  market.  This  faet  is  an  important 
element  in  the  stock  operations  of  Wall 
Street.  The  market  is  sluggish  and  fails 
to  respond  to  the  arguments  of  coming  big 
(Tops  and  general  business  activity  along 
v\ith  an  alleged  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  political  contingencies." 


AN    INCREASE    IN    MORTGAGED 
FARMS 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau 
and  published  recentlv'  in  Washington 
show  a  steady  decline  in  i\w  number  of 
farms  and  farm  homes  owned  in  this  couiV 
try  free  of  mortgages  and  a  corre^sponding 
increase  in  those  owned  subject  to  mort- 
gages. Between  1890  and  1910,  a  period 
of  twentj-  years,  the  percentage  of  such 
property  owned  subject  to  mortgages  rose? 
from  28.2  to  33.G.  The  percentage  in  1900 
was  31.1.  A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Evening  Post  w^ho  has  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tables  finds  that  the 
movement  is  not  evenly  distributed,  one 
section — the  West  North  Central — show- 
ing a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  farms  subject  to  mortgage. 
Following  are  the  percentages  of  farms 
owned  free  and  those  subject  to  mortgage 
for  the  three  years  mentioned,  as  returned 
for  separate  States  and  sections: 

Owners  Free.       Owners  Mtgd. 
1910   1900   1890   1910   1900   1890 

Confl  U.  S 66.4   68.9   71.8  33.6  31.1   28.2 

New  England 65.1   65.9   71.7  34.9  34.1   28.3 

Maine 73.4   73.3  77.9  26.6  26.7  22.1 

New  Hampshire ...  74  . 4   74.5   78.2  25.6  25.5  21.8 

Vermont 53.1    53.1   55.7  46.9  46.9  44.3 

♦Mass 59.1   61.4   69.6  40.9  38.6  30.5 

Rhode  Island 70.4  72.9  80.9  29.6  27.1   19.1 

Connecticut 56.8   59.3   68.9  43.2   40.7  31.1 

Middle  Atlantic.  .  .61.7   59.7  63.0  38.3   40.3  37.0 

New  York 56.3   53.7   55.8  43.7  46.3   44.2 

New  Jersey 50.4   48.1   51.1   49.6  51.9   48.9 

Pennsylvania 68.9  67.7  72.6  31.1  32.3  27.4 

East  N.  Cent 59.1   60.6  62.4   40.9  39.4  37.6 

Ohio 71.1   70.2  71.1  28.9  29.8  28.9 

Indiana 61.2  63.5  66.9  38.8  36.5  33.1 

Illinois 60.8  60.7   63.3  39.2  39.3  36.7 

Michigan 51.8  51.7   50.6  48.2  48.3  49.4 

Wisconsin 48.6  54.2   57.1   51.4   45.8  42.9 

West  N.  Cent. 53.3  55.7   52.0  46.1   44. &   48.0 

Minnesota 53.7   55.2   53.6   46.3  44.8  46.4 

Iowa 48.2  47.0  46.7   51.8  53.0   53.3 

Missouri 53.7  57.6  63.6  46.3  42.4   36.4 

N.  Dakota 49.1   68.6  51.3   50.9  31.4   48.7 

S.  Dakota 61.8  63.3  47.6  38.2  36.7   52.4 

Nebraska 60.6  .54.6  48.0  39.4  45.4   52.0 

Kansas 55.2   58.2   44.5  44.8  41.8  55.6 

So.  Atlantic 81.2   83.2   92.6   18.8   16.8     7.4 

Delaware 62.8  63.5  70.6  37.2  36.6  29.4 

Maryland 63.5  63.2  70.0   36.5  36.8  30.0 

D.  of  C 81.6  81.1   95.9   18.4   18.9     4.1 

Virginia 84.0  85.3  96.8   16.0   14.7     3.2 

West  Virginia 87.4   85.9   87.0   12.6   14.1    13.0 

N.  Carolina 81  .5  84  .2   95  . 1    18  .5   15.8     4.9 

S.  Carolina 76.0  79.4   92.0  24.0  20.6     8.0 

Georgia 81.0  85.3  96.6   19.0   14.7     3.4 

Florida 85.2  89.7   97.1   14.8   10.3     2.9 

East  S.  Cent 77  .3   83  .0  95  .5  22  .7   17  .0     4.5 

Kentucky 80.4   84.8  95.9   19.6   15.2     4.1 

Tennessee 83.1   88.5  96.8   16.9   11.5     3.2 

Alabama 73.1  80.8  95.6  26.9   19.2     4.4 

Missis-sippi 67.1  72.9  92.3  32.9  27.1     7.7 

West  S.  Cent 69.4  81.8  95.2  30.6   18.2     4.8 

Arkansas 78.6  85.7  95.8  21.4    14.3     4.2 

Louisiana 81.0  82.3  96.0   19.0   17.7     4.0 

Oklahoma 56.5  90.8    43.5     9.2    

Texas 66.7   76.6  94.3  33.3  23.4     5.7 

.Mountain 79.2  85.6  85.9  20.8   14.4    14.1 

Montana 78.9  86.0   84.4   21.1   14.0   15.6 

Idaho 66.6  83.6  83.7   33.4    16.4    16.3 

Wyoming 80.3   87.8  87.0   19.7   12.2   13.0 

Colorado 73.6  73.0  74.5  26.4   27.0  25.5 

New  Mexico 94.6  97.9  97.0     6.4     2.3     3.0 

Arizona 87.194.093.212.9     6.0     6.8 

Utah 77.1   89.9   94.5  22.9   11.1      5.5 

Nevada 83.3  80.7  82.8  16.7   19.3   17.2 

Pacific 63.2  72.4   71.3  36.8  27.6  28.7 

Washington 65.9  78.3   73.2  34.1   21.7  26.8 

Oregon 66.3  74.8  76.6  33.7  25.2  23.4 

California 59.5  67.8  67.5  40.5  32.2  32.5 

Note. — -Owned  farms  and  farm  homes  with  no 
mortgage  report  are  distributed  between  "ownen 
free"  and  "owners  mortgaged." 

The  first  impression  created  by  these 
figures  naturallj'  is  that  farmers  in  this 
country  are  less  thrifty  than  they  formerly 
were.  This,  however,  would  be  an  incorrect 
inference.  A  more  probable  cause,  at  least 
one  of  the  causes,  of  the  increase  in.  mort- 
gages, is  the  sale  and  subdivision  of  Lands 
{Continued  on  page  350) 
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OU  will  bear  witness  that  the  Cadillac  case  has  never  been 
overstated.  Hold  to  that  thought,  please,  in  considering 
what  we  shall  say  of  this  new  car. 
Cadillac  practice  has  progressively  improved  upon  itself  season  after  season. 
It  has  now  reached  a  point,  which,  we  believe,  warrants  us  in  thinking 
that  comparison  of  the  choicest  cars  with  the  Cadillac  will  hereafter 
confer  a  distinction  upon  those  cars,  rather  than  otherwise. 

For  several  years  we  have  calmly  observed  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Cadillac 
in    public    opinion. 

Each    year   we    have    seen    the    little   group    of    its    equals    in    popular 
esteem    narrowed    down. 

Each  year  we  have  seen  a  higher  and   higher  price  named  as  the  basis 
of  comparison   with    the    Cadillac. 

And  we  believe  that  this    basis    of  price    comparison   is  about  to  vanish 
altogether. 

We  believe  that  the  last   mental    reservation    is    about    to    remove    itself 
from  the  public  mind. 

We    ourselves    have    felt    serenely  sure    for  a  long  time,  that  in  point  of 

real  and    substantial    valu^e    the    line    of   demarcation    between    cars   of 

highest  price  and  the  Cadillac  was  an  imaginary  line. 

We    have    felt     that     it    was    written     in    water,   like    the    international 

boundary  lines   in   the   ocean — and  we  feel   that  this  new  Cadillac  will 

complete    the    process    of  so    convincing    the    public. 

The  advent  of  such  a  car  at  the  Cadillac  price  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 

genuine    moment;  and   you  will    be    interested,  therefore,  in    this    news 

concerning    it. 
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this  new  Cadillac  will  be  honored  by  the  comparison 
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troke  engine.      More  power. 

nven  camshaft;  enclosed  valves;  quiet  engine, 
rger  tires;  Electrical  system  of  automatic  cranking^ 
id  improved;    automatic  spark  control. 


Numerous  refinements 
of  essential  details. 


A  few  of  the  improvements  in  the  1913  Cadillac 


LONG    STROKE    MOTOR: -4  l" 

>re  by  5^4^"  stroke,  increasing:  the  powcf  of 
e  always  extraordinarily  efficient  Cadillac 
igine.  This  amplification  of  power  is 
specially  observable  at  speeds  from  12  to  35 
lies  an  hour,  dynamometer  tests  registering 
1  increase  of  from  18  to  25  per  cent. 

SILENT  CHAIN-DRIVEN  cam  shaft, 

so  pump  and  generator  shaft,  replacing 
eshed  gears,  in  conjunction  with : 

ENCLOSED  VALVES,  and  the  su- 

;rb  workmanship  throughout  in  which  the 
adillac  has  always  excelled,  producing  an 
igine  which   runs  with   unusual   quietness. 

CARBURETOR:— A  carburetor  of 
arked  efHciency  and  simplicity  has  been 
rther  simplified,  now  requiring  but  a  single 
eans  of  adjustment,  removing  from  it,  to 
e  g'eattst  possible  degree,  the  necessity  of 
:ention. 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CRANK- 
ING  DEVICE,  ELECTRIC  UGHTS, 
IGNITION: — A  vastly  simplified  and  im- 
proved Delco  system  developed  by  the 
Cadillac  Company  for  Cadillac  cars,  gained 
by  an  experience  with  the  old  system  on 
twehe  thousand  1912  models. 

While  the  old  system  demonstrated  itself 
to  be  by  far  the  most  efficient  for  its  purposes 
that  had  ever  been  developed,  the  Cadillac 
Company  has  evolved  means  of  increasing 
that  efficiency  to  as  near  the  100  per  cent 
point  as  any  mechanical  appliance  could  be. 
Among  the  simplifications  are,  the  successful 
adoption  of  the  single  instead  of  double  voltage 
system,  thereby  eliminating  the  controlling 
switch,  the  meter,  much  wiring  and  other 
parts.  The  voltage  is  regulated  and  the  bat- 
teries charged  automatically,  reducing  to  an 
absolute  minimum  the  attention  required  on 
the  part  of  the  user.      The  switches  for  start- 


ing, lighting  and  ignition,  the  latter  equipped 
with  Yale  lock,  are  more  conveniently 
located.  Lights  are  provided  with  fuses. 
These  and  other  advantages  will  be  enjoyed 
by  users  of  the  1913  Cadillac. 

AUTOMATIC  SPARK  CONTROL: 

—  Relieving  the  driver  of  the  necessity  of 
constant  attention  in  order  to  secure  the 
maximum  results. 

LONGER  WHEELBASE:— The  easy 

riding  qualities  of  a  car  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  acme  of  luxury  are  accentuated 
by  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  wheel 
base  from  116  to  120  inches,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  length  of  rear  springs. 

TIRES:  —Increased  from  36" x 4"  to  36" x 
4/2 ",  with  the  obvious  advantages  resulting 
therefrom.      Demountable  rims. 

EQUIPMENT:— Cadillac  top  and  wind- 
shield included.      See  specifications. 


SPECIFICATIONS  IN  BRIEF 

ENGINE— Long  stroke:  4Vi..-inc;li  bore  by  ;?4-iiKh  stroke,  four-cylinder,  silent 
lin-driven  cam  shaft  also  pump  and  generator  shaft,  enclosed  valves.  Five-bearing 
nkshaft.  HORSEPOWER-4C^50-  COOLING -Water,  copper  jacketed  cylinders, 
ntnf  ugal  pump ;  radiator  tubular  and  plate  tvpe.  IGNITION— See  "  Equipment.'' 
'BRICATION- Automatic  splash  systi-m,  oil  uniformly  distributed.  CARBU- 
TOR— Special  Cadillac  design  of  maximum  efficiency,  water  jacketed.  Air 
lustable  from  driver's  seat.  CLUTCH-Cone  tvpe,  large,  leather  faced  with  special 
ing  ring  in  fly  wheel.  TRANSMISSION— Sliding  gear, selective  type,  three  speeds 
ward  and  reverse.  Chrome  nickel  steel  gears,  running  on  five  Hess-Bright  ball 
irings;  bearings  oil  tight.  CONTROL— Hand  gear-change  lever  and  emergency 
,ke  lever  at  driver's  right,  inside  the  car.  .Service  brake,  foot  lever.  Clutch,  foot 
er.  Throttle  accelerator,  foot  lever.  Spark  and  throttle  levers  at  steering  wheel, 
rburetor  air  adjustment,  hand  lever  under  steering  wheel.  DRIVE— Direct  shaft 
jevel  gears  of  special  cut  teeth  to  afford  maximum  strength.  Drive  shaft  runs  on 
liken  bearing.  AXLES— Rear,  Timken  full  floating  tyjie  ;  special  alloy  steel  live 
e  shaft;  Timken  roller  bearing.  Front  axle,  drop  forged  I  beam  section  with  drop 
ged  yokes,  spring  perches,  tie  rod  ends  and  roller  bearing  steering  spindles.  Front 
eels  fitted  with  Timken  bearings.  BRAKES— One  internal  and  one  e.xternal  brake 
?ct  on  wheels.  17-inch  by  2'4-inch  drums.  Exceptionally  easy  in  operation.  Both 
lipped  with  equalizers.  STEERING  GEAR— Cadillac  jiatented  worm  and  worm 
.r,  sector  type,  adjustable.  18-inch  steering  wheel  with  walnut  rim;  aluminum 
der.  WHEEL  BASE— 120  inches.  TIRES— 36-inch  by  4>4-inch  Hartford  or  Mor- 
i&  Wright;  demountable  rims.  SPRINGS-Front.  semi-elliptical.  Rear,  three 
irter  platform.  FINISH— Cadillac  blue  throughout,  including  wheels-  light  stri- 
g,  nickel  trimmings.  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT-Cadillac  mohair  top,  wind 
Jjd,  Delco  patented  electrical  system  embod\  ing  automatic  cranking;  device,  elec- 

lights  and  ignition.  Automatic  spark  advance.  Also  Delco  distributor  ignition 
teni.  Gray  &  Davis  lamps  especially  designed  for  Cadillac  cars,  black  enamel 
I  tinickel  trimmings :  two  head  lights,  two  side  lights,  tail  light.  Hans  gasoline 
i  ige  on  dash;  horn;  full  foot  rail  in  tonneau;  robe  rail;  tire  irons  ;  set  of  tools 
I  lading  pump  and  tire  repair  kit;  cocoa  mat  in  all  tonneaux  except  closed  car^^! 
:  ;edometer,  Warner,  with  electric  light. 


STYLES    AND    PRICES 

Standard  Touring  Car,  five  passenger $1975.00 

Six  passenger  car $2075.00         Roadster,  two  passenger    $1975.00 

Phaeton,  four  passenger  ....    1975.00         Coupe,  four   passenger 2500.00 

Torpedo,  four  passenger 1975.00         Limousine,  seven  passenger.         .    3250.00 

All  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  standard   equipment 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THOSE    who    have    been 
brought  up  to  its  use  know 

ihey  can  look  forward  to  a  future  of  per- 
fectly preserved  teeth. 

Those  who  begin  its  use  with  the  present 
will  have  every  reason  through  the  years  to 
come  to  thank 


PERFECT 


Prepared  for  almost  half  a  century  by 
a  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Three  successive  generations,  by 
lifetime  use,  have  proved  that  Dr. 
Lyon's  is  a  safe  preparation. 

It  is  a  pure  gritlesspowderof  velvet  smooth- 
ness. It  does  not  produce  chemical  action, 
or  injure  the  enamel.  It  preserves  the  teeth 
by  keeping  them  beautifully  polished  and 
thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  tartar.  TTie 
safest  Way. 

Dr.  Lyon's  induces  the  thorough  brushing 
necessary  to  massage  the  gums  and  keep  them 
hard  and  heeilthy.  It  is  highly  pleasant  to  use 
and  imparts  a  natural  fragrance  to  the  breath. 

Use  Dr.  Lyon's  night  and  morning 
— above  all  at  night.      Teach  its 
regular  use  to  your  children. 
It  will  prove  of  lifetime  benefit. 

What  Dr.  Lyon's  does  not  do 
only  your  dentist  is  competent 
to  do. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


^•]  l\  ^7\\^iVS 


A.TTENTION  ! 

Th's  Book  of  FOKD  Supplies 
shows  liow  to  get  more  power, 
mileage  and  economy  out  of  your 
KORD  Car.  KKKE  Ifyou  mention 
year  Jour  Ford  Car.   Write  today. 

K.  r.  AUTO   SUPPLY    CO.. 
Ford  ppnt.     V      Knn-'fis  ritv.  Mo. 


^^  S  H  O  U  r  -  S  I  O  l{  Y     WRITING 

^r5V  \  conrKi'  iif  fort>   li— sour  hi  thi'  liiKtor^. 

I^Ki^ft  I" nil.  vii  Ml  iiiri  .  uiid  HI  II  III u  of  ihc  SliiM-t- 

E^^LI  ■«lo|-3     l:ill  'lit    b'     J.     lltTU^     !':»<>  IMt  (>  ill, 

WnB  I'.tnitir.  ■,l|>|iliir<>ll'«  .li»;r:izliic-. 

^^^^  :'in-)uvif  r<itiil>njttf  tr'-'-        \\  fir*'  to-nnti 

^^  THE     HOME      nORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOL 

Mi.  kNswtlB  ;i    |;,.„,.   clfK-.-.  «i..li....tl.lil.  llii.. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


Wo  tii.'tti   i  1>AIS  lll'-lni'Ml  ri.irATOH, 
w  itli  **   DiiiiKru'*    Ollril  I'ttrrhnit'iit  Itark 

iii-K'itivr  oil.  (hnti'Ii'ul  iiNHiHt.-iiiL.ftlvvitvs 
l->-ii<ty  iv)m-ii  V oil  want  Ui(|nirlily  liliiki' 
too  (\iplcN  from  I'm  \Vritl<*it  iin<l  *tO 
Coplra  fiMiii  Typi'wrill.  u  Oii^jinil 
L'niii]>l>-t<-  Diiplicntoi'  riiHt^i  tHA* 
hdt  w«  (Iiin't  wAitt  yniir  iin'(»ry 
tiiitll  yoit  ru<-  wntiaflott  tliiil  it  is  nil 
ri  hi.  m<  if  v  '"  'in*  int"r.'Ht<''!  juttl 
»rlt«>  to  11^11(1  (ton  10  llarx*  Trlnl  WUhntif  Dfpunll. 
yy\\\  IMUTM  IHrLhAlOll   4'n.,l>an»  lUilc.  in  JohnSt.,  N.  T. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

'  '  1\.T  OWADAYS,"  according  to  a  writer 
1  >l  in  the  New  Yor\i  Independent  for 
August  1."),  "  the  poor  countryside  may 
consider  itself  lucky  if  it  gets  into  verse 
at  all,  whatever  its  author's  place  of  resi- 
dence. ...  In  American  magazine  verse 
the  p]ast  River  with  its  ferries  and  bridges 
mountain-high  takes  the  place  of  Rhine 
and  blue  Danube;  the  'cascading  thunder' 
of  city  streets  takes  the  place  of  Niagara 
Falls;  the  recreation  parks  crowd  out  the 
'  glimmering  landscape  ' ;  lamp-posts  re- 
place the  sentinels  of  the  forest."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  is  merely  a  passing 
phase,  a  momentary  reaction  against  famil- 
iar imagery,  and  that  our  poets  will  soon 
leave  the  artificial  glamour  of  the  city  for 
the  unspoilt  charms  of  nature. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence,  John 
Masefi«'ld's  "  Song,"  in  the  September 
Metropolitan,  appears  just  in  time  to  bear 
out  this  prophecy.  For  Mr.  Masefield  has 
become  famous  as  the  realistic  chronicler 
of  sordid  life  in  town.  .\nd  in  this  poem 
he  deals  with  the  simple  emotions  of  simple 
people,  with  the  directness  of  a  scA'cn- 
teenth-century  balladist. 

Song 
By  John  M.^sf.fif.lu 

One  .sunny  time  in  May 

When  lanil).s  wore  siiortinn. 
The  sap  ran  in  tlie  spray 

And  I  went  courting. 
And  all  the  ai)plc"-boiit;hs 

Wore  bright  witli  i)l()ss«in. 
1  picked  an  early  rose 

For  my  love's  bosom. 

And  then  I  mot  her  i'rioud 

Down  by  the  water, 
Who  cried.  "She's  met  her  end. 

That  gray-eyed  daughter, 
That  voice  of  hers  is  stilled. 

Her  beauty  broken." 
O  mc,  my  love  i.s  killed. 

My  love  imspoken! 

She  wa.s  too  sweet,  too  dear, 

To  die  .so  cruel 
O  Death,  why  leave  me  here 

And  take  my  jewel? 
Her  voice  went  to  the  bone 

So  true,  so  ringing, 
And  now  I  go  alone 

Winter  or  springing. 

If  John  Alasefield  does  not  \\Tite  always 
of  .slums  and  prize-fights,  neither  does 
Madison  Cawein  \vrite  alwaj's  of  flowers 
and  fairies.  In  an  article  in  the  South 
AtUnitic  Quarlcrlij,  H.  Houston  Peckham 
cites  as  an  example  of  "  powerful  terse- 
ness "  this  brief  and  effective  picture  of  a 
Inmendous  crime. 

Lynchers 

Hy  Madisdn  C.\wein 

.\i  ilu'  moon's  down-going,  let  It  be 

On  the  quarry  hill  with  its  one  gnarhnl  tree  .   .   . 

The  red-rock  road  of  the  tind<>rl)rush. 

Where  the  woman  came  tlirougli  tli(>  summ<T  hush. 

Tlie  sumae  liigli.  and  the  t"lder  thi<'k. 

Where  we  found  (lie  stoiu"  and  llie  ragge<l  stiek. 

Tlie  trampled  road  of  the  Ihieket.  full 

Of  footprints  down  to  llie  quarry  pool. 

The  rocks  thai  ooze  with  the  hue  of  lead. 

Wh(>n>  we  found  her  lying  stark  and  dead. 

The  scraggy  wwxl:    the  negro  Imt. 

With  its  doors  and  windows  loeke<l  and  .shut. 

.V  .si'cret  signal:    a  foot's  rotigh  tramp; 

\  knock  at  the  door:    a  lifted  lamp. 

An  oath;    u  .seutlle:    a  ring  of  ma.sks: 

.\  voice  that  answers  a  voice  that  a.sks. 

.\  group  of  shadows:    the  moon's  red  (Uvk : 

.\  nmning  noose  and  a  nuin's  bared  ne<'k. 
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DOLLY 
MADISON 
ZWASHINGTON 
3AMeRiCAN  beauty' 
♦  LAFAYETTE 
5  IMPERIAL 

BEFORE  BUYING 

S'EMV)   FOR  OUR 

BOOKLET  V-181. 

EXPLAINING 

STERLING  .yiLVER  INLAID 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

INTERNATIONAL    SILVER     CO.  SUCCtSSOH 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONNECTICUT 


gain  some  new  knowledge  from 


A  man    can 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day   through  his 
whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  their  benefit. 


Happy 

Marriage 

Ilepen  ds 
la  r,i;e  1  y   on   a  knowl- 
edge of    iho    whole    truth 
atoiit  self  and  sex  and   their 
relation     to    life    .ind    health. 
This  knowlcdse  does  not  come 
intelli;j;ently  of  it.self,  nor  correct- 
ly  from   ordinarj-   everyday   sources. 

Sexology 

I  Illu3lrottii\ 
by  William   If.    U'ttiiing;   M.J/..  M.D.,  imi)arts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowl. ■.!■.•.■  .1  Y.'ini;  Mnii  Slionl.l  ll,i\.v 
Kiui\vlt'"lL'0  ft  Y.tuns  Ilu>hnlHl  SllouKl  HaTf 
Kiuiwl<''l-.'<i  »  Kuili.r  .>"li,  ul.l  llavo. 
Kn.nvl.-.li.-o  R  K:itliir  Mii.iiKl  Inipnrt  to  Hl»  S-'u 
Mt'.lii'al  Knnwl.'«l;r.'  n  llii!t)>niul  slioiild  HaTw 

Knnwl.'ii;:r  Ifc  Y-omfi   Woninil  .*»lK>uUi  ll;»vr. 

Knowlfliro  a  Y"iinj>  Wifi-ShniiM  II.ivo. 

Kiiowliitcc  »  M'thcr  Sliniilil  Have. 

Knowlrtlir*'  n  MotluT  Slit.uld  Inipart  to  ll^r  IHu^hUr. 

Mfdionl  KiKiwl.-.l-.'.-  n  «  if,>  Sli-uM  llnT,-. 

All  In  on*  Toliim^.     lltiiKti'»trfl.    .f*2,0t),  iMMtpald 
Write  for   "Oilier   l'.V)i!.-''<   (li>:ii:<m.  "   nn.i  Tnlil.-  of  ConUaU 

Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry   Bldg..   Phila..  P« 
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A  word,  a  curse,  and  a  shapi-  that  >>w1ngs; 
The  lonely  night  and  a  bats  black  wings  .   .   . 
At  the  n:Vx)n's  dowri-goinK.  let  il  !)(• 
On  the  quarry  hill  with  its  one  gnarled  tree. 

PYom  tlie  porlrayal.  lunvcvtr  cxct'lU'iit. 
of  such  tragedies  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
the  serenity  of  thif;  poem  of  Bliss  Carman 
which  was  printed  in  the  September 
Dehnaalor.  The  first  line  siifrgests  Shelley's 
■'  The  Cloud." 

Ceres 

Rv     Hl.ISS    fWUMW 

I  am  the  da  ugh  I  or  f)f  ciirth  and  sun; 
In  the  dusk  I  dream,  in  the  wind  I  run. 

I  touch  the  tl«'lds  with  :i  greening  (ire. 
Ami  the  yellow  harvest  is  my  desire. 

When  over  hill  comes  tlie  silver  rain. 
I  spring  with  joy  of  the  sjwinging  grain. 

The  farm  lands  love  me.  the  acres  know 
Promise  and  fiagran<'c  where  1  go. 

Over  the  furrows  1  wave  my  hand. 

And  gladness  walks  through  the  plenteous  lard. 

In  all  the  valleys  at  golden  morn 

My  garments  sweep  with  the  rustling  corn 

The  laughing  meadows  from  hill  to  sea 
For  a  thon-sand  years  have  l)een  glad  of  me. 

When  foamheads  tireak  in  the  surging  rye. 
1  race  with  the  billows  against  the  sky. 

Lifting  the  song  of  the  mother  kind. 
And  the  scarlet  poppies  troop  behind. 

Then  when  the  far-si)ent  rivers  croon 
To  the  rising  shield  of  tli(>  harvest  moon. 

With  all  the  good  well  won  from  harm, 
I  come  at  last  to  the  reaper's  arm — 

I  sink  to  the  gn)und.  my  senses  dim. 
And  I  give  my  life  for  a  gift  to  him. 

The  lamented  death  of  Andrew  Lanj?  has 
brought  forth  this  poem  in  the  London 
Spectator.  If  it  is  not  great  poetry,  it  is 
at  any  rate  a  sincere  and  sympathetic 
tribute.  There  is  a  curious  irony  in  the 
us-  here  of  the  idea  of  wearing  learning 
like  a  flower,  for  if  we  are  not  mistaken  a 
phrase  very  much  like  this  is  a  favorite  of 
Lang's  old  enemy.  Anatole  France. 

In   Memoriani--.\ndrew    Lang 
By  c;.  Minou 

The  "  l>rindl(Hl  hair  "  of  Louis'  lay 

Usui  many  a  year  been  flecked  with  gray. 

And  yet  'tis  an  untimely  blow 

That  lays  you.  gallant  Andrew,  low; 

For  still  you  gaily  led  the  chase 

Of  Folly  at  a  rattling  pace. 

And  to  the  last  piirsue<l  the  quest 

Of  Truth  with  undiminished  zest. 

Two  generations  owned  your  spell. 
Koiu-  cities  knew  and  lovetl  you  well. 
Whose  leniming  was  a  gracious  dower 
BecAU.se  you  wore  it  like  a  flower. 
A  hundred  hobbies  you  bestrode. 
Yet  ne\er  stra.\cd  from  Reason's  road. 
A  hundred  whimsies  lent  their  lure. 
And  yet  voiu-  heart  was  sound  and  pure. 
If  you  were  sometimes  supercilious 
Yoiu"  mood  was  bland,  not  atra>)ilious. 
Some  thought  you  precious,  but  pretense 
You  loved  to  rout  with  common  sense. 
Relentless  foe  of  half-baked  f(K)ls 
And  pedant.s  of  new-fangled  schooLs, 
You  could  be  sratliing  and  sarcastic. 
Yet  never  were  iconoclastic. 


"If  It's  An  Inter-State 


YouVe  Bought  the  Best'' 

From  all  over   the  country  comes  the   cry  —  "  Give  us  a 
motor    car    that     can     be     operated     without     discomfort." 

The  answer  is — "The  INTER-  STATE" 


Klectrically  staiteti  and  lighted,  the  Inter- 
State  at  oiu-e  rises  high  above  the  cars  that 
still  enforce  the  distasteful  "hand-cranking" 
and  "safety-match-iilumination." 

Tlie  \tTy  presence  of  tliis  efficient  electric 
starter  on  the  Inter-State  is  proof  of  the 
maxiinuin  development  which  forever  frees 
you  from  the  annoyance  of  cranking  a  car. 

The  electric  lights  —  the  automatic  tire 
pump  —  the  ilemountablc  rims  —  all  con- 
veniences that  add  to  the  comfort  and  re- 
finement of  the   Inter-State. 

So  simple  is  the  Inter-State  of  control  that 
vou  scarceK'  realize  the  big,  long  stroke, 
en  bloc  motor,  throbbing  its  tremendous 
power  tiirougli  multiple  tiisc  cork-insert 
clutch  and  efficient  traiismissioit. 


You  only  know  that  when  you  press  a 
button,  the  Inter-State  moves  into  action 
without  exertion  or  discomfort  on  your 
part. 

You  only  know  that  your  car  presents  tlic 
suggestion  of  exquisite  grace  as  the  steady, 
silent  glide  carries  you  up  hill  and  down 
dale — through  town  aiul  countrv  • — at  a 
thousiind  different  speeds. 

You  only  know  that  you  liave  paid  .>24liO 
for  a  car  that  offers  you  a  greater  value — 
dollar  for  df>llar—  than  aiu  other  car  regard- 
less of  jiricc. 

TruK'  the  Inter-State  stands  alone  as  the  car 
of  distinctive  difference — the  car  that  woman 
drives  in  equal  skill  with  man. 


You  should  send  today  for  literature,  describ- 
ing the  remarkable  value  of    the  Inter-State. 

The  Inter-State  Automobile  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


-4-OQ     F'lrst     Street 


Boston  Branch  :   153  Massachusetts  Ave. 


Omaha  Branch  :  310  South  18th  St. 


Full  equipment  of  top,  windshield,  speedometer  ».  ^ 

Model  40— $2400  ^ 


When  You 
Drink 


\iOU<toltoT^ 


—— i] 


it  is  like  going  high  up  in  the  cool  mountains  and  dipping  the  sparkling  water  right 
out  o(  nature's  bubbling  spring  !  Londonderry  is  good  for  you.  It  refreshes  you — that 
is  its  highest  virtue.  It  is  good  for  you  physically.  It  is  light.  Drink  Londondeny 
regularly  for  a  while,  and  you  will  remark  a  new  feeling  of  vigor  and  bodily 
freshening.  As  a  table^ater  it  heads  the  liit  of  American  Waters  and 
excels  the  imported.  Incidentally,  it's  a  royal  blender — it  mellows  the 
rich  flavor  of  the  liquor. 

Sparkling  (effervescent  i  in  three  table  sizes.  Plain  {stilt) 
in  half  gallon  bottles,  and  other  sizes  if  desired.  If  you  have 
difficulty  obtaining  Londonderry  locally,  write  us,  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied  at  regular  retail  prices. 

LONDONDERRY  UTHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO..  Nashua.  N.  H. 


n 


O..  Nashua.  N.  H.     I  J 
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Bath  Enjoyment  Doubled 

By  the  Kenney 

Needle-Spray  Shower 


All  Metal  - 
Needs  no 
Curtain— 

10  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Only  $5  if 
You  Keep  it 


\ouT  eiijciynifnt  of  a  Kenney  Needle-Spray 
Shower  15ath' won't  be  spoiled  by  havin,<;  to  get 
inside  a  clumsy  curtain  or  hood.  A  patented 
feature  keeps  water  from  spattering  or  splashing 
— no  muss  on  floor  or  walls. 

Gives  you  a  far  more  stimulating  and  lu.xuri- 
ous  washdown  than  an  overhead  or  down  shower. 
Water  strikes  direct  against  the  body  with  full 
force,  instead  of  first  striking  the  head  and  then 
merely  trickling  down  the  Dody  like  with  the 
overhead  showers. 

Throws  four  gpnerous  necdlp-spra.v  streiim.s.  You 
Ciin  li'tthe  Biira.vs  play  on  you  from  head  to  foot,  or 
from  llio  neck  una  shoulders  down  only,  just  as  you 
like.    No  rubber  cap  needed  to  keep  \our  hair  dr.^ . 

Can  be  attached  to  any  bath  tub  or  taken  down  i  n 
just  a  few  minutes.  Mo  tools  needed.  Never  in  the 
w.iy.  Always  ready  to  use.  Nickel-tinished— very 
rich-looking.  Nothingtowearoutor  get  <mt  of  order. 

You  can  get  aKenney  shower  on  10 days'  free  trial. 
If  you  :.re  willing  to  part  with  it  simidy  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  And  if 
you  want  to  keep  it,  just  send  us  $.t  and  it's  yours. 
You  don't  have  lo  send  a  cent  in  advance— just  order 
on  your  business  letterhead  or  the  letterhead  of  your 
firm  or  enclose  business  card  or  one  reference. 

Reddan  Specialty  Co.,  25  W.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^ 
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What  Books  Shall  I  Read? 

Don't  buy  a  book  till  you  have  read  it.  We  loan  by 
mail  tons  on  tons  of  standard  books.  You  can  buy  or  re- 
turn them.  Unlike  your  pokey  library  we  buy  a  copy  just 
for  YOU.  We  plan  short  readuig  courses  free.  Business; 
self-help;  health;  house,  home  and  field;  recreation; 
science  :  religion  ;  occultism  ;  writers'  and  speakers'  books, 
etc.  Ask  (or  lists  and  bi-weekly  Library  Critic,  and  state 
subjects  in  which  interested. 

ORIENTAL  ESOTERIC  LIBRARY.  1Z6.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


YOUR  FRIENDS 

From  March  to  Late  November 

A  few  plants  in  a  favorite  corner  of    the 
garden  will  reveal  a  variety  of  forms,  with  col- 
ors and  markings  that  rival  the  peerless  Orchids. 
Heginning  with  the   Dwarf  Irises  in  March  you 
can  have  these  "rainbow  tiowers"  until  the  Japan- 
ese varieties  fade  under  August  suns,  while  some 
rare  kinds  bloom  in  late  Fall.    To  secure  the  finest 
dowers  the  roots  should  be  set  in  August  or  early 
September. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF 
IRISES  AND  PEONIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Year  by  year  I  li.ivi'  idded  to  tny  gardens  until 
now  I  have  all  the  best  (iernian,  Jap.inc-e.  Knglish 
and  .Spanish  Irises,  and  .i  collection  o(  Peonies  un- 
surpassed in  Kurope  or  America.  It  you  want  to 
know  more  about  my  hardy  perennials — and  1  am 
sure  y<iu  do — write  today  for 

MY  BOOK  •  FARR'S  HARDY  PLANTS" 

A  text-book  on  Irises,  I't'iiics,  I'hlox  and  other 
perennials.  I  w.int  to  help  you  plan  your  garden, 
so  you  may  know  the  joys  of  friendship  with  these 
plants.     Write  to  ine  today. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  Wyomissing  Nurseries 
0  643-A  PENN  STREET,  READING.  PA.   ^ 


Master  of  mockerj-  and  scorn. 
Your  praise  was  pott-nt  to  adoni ; 
And  nt'vtT  did  you  flag  or  ralt<T 
In  lauding  Homer  or  Sir  Walt-cr. 
With  knightly  zeal  you  hid  the  spots 
.\nd  .stain-s  in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
.Vnd  no  one  with  a  keener  blade 
Smote  the  detraetors  of  the  Maid. 

Sure  never  name  was  better  found 
To  hint  a  nature  by  its  sound 
Or  with  a  blither  accent  rang 
Than  yours,  beloved  Andrew  Lang! 
Friend  of  the  little  folk,  who  stand 
Hard  by  the  gates  of  fairyland 
.\nd  fountl  in  you  the  truest  guide 
To  the  enchanted  world  inside. 
Farewell.  O  Blondel  of  our  day, 
I-^ighter  and  singer,  brave  and  gay. 
Whose  '.scutcheon  never  bore  a  stain. 
When  shall  we  see  your  like  again? 


The  namo  of  Andivw  Laiifr  calls  up 
memories  of  beautiful  and  Irafjic  figures 
whose  history  he  told  so  well — of  .Jeanne 
d'Arc,  of  Charles  Edward,  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  secret  burial  of  that  "  fair 
and  fatal  queen  "  is  vividly  described  by 
Alfred  Noyes  in  BlackwoocV s  Magazine,  in 
a  recent  instalment  of  his  serial  poem, 
"  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern." 

The  Burial  of  the  Queen 

By  Alfred  Noyks 

Tliey  carried  her  down  with  singing. 

With  singing  sweet  and  low, 
Slowly  round  the  curve  they  came. 
Twenty  torches  dropping  flame. 
The  heralds  that  were  bringing  her 

The  way  we  all  must  go. 

'Twas  Master  William  Dethick, 

The  Garter  King  of  Arms. 
Before  her  royal  coach  did  ride. 
With  none  to  see  his  Coat  of  Pride, 
For  peace  was  on  the  countryside. 

And  sleep  upon  the  farms; 

Peace  upon  the  red  farm. 

Peace  upon  the  gray, 
Peace  on  the  heavy  orchard  trees 
And  little  white-walled  cottages. 
Peace  upon  the  wayside. 

And  sleep  upon  th("  way. 

So  Master  William  Dethick. 

With  forty  horse  and  men. 
Like  any  common  man  and  mean 
Rode  on  before  the  Queen,  the  Queen, 
And — only  a  wandering  pedler 

Cotild  tell  the  tale  again. 

How,  like  a  cloud  of  darkness 

Between  the  torches  movtHl 
Four  black  steeds  and  a  velvet  pall 
Crowned  with  the  Crown  Imperiall 
And — on  her  shield    -the  lilies. 

The  lilies  that  she  IovihI. 

Ah.  stained  and  ever  stainless. 

Ah.  white  as  her  own  hand, 
\Vhite  as  the  wonder  of  that  brow, 
CrowiKxl  with  colder  lilies  now. 
White  on  the  velvet  darkness. 

The  lilies  of  her  land! 

The  witch  from  over  the  water. 

ThoJ"ay  from  over  the  foam. 
The  b#ide  thai  rode  Ihro'  Kdinbro'  town 
With  satin  shoes  and  a  silken  gown. 
A  (|ueen.  and  a  great  king's  daughter  — 

'I'hus  lh(>y  carritnl  her  home. 

With  torches  aitd  with  .scutcheons, 

I'nhonored  and  imstH'n, 
With  the  lilies  of  FVanee  in  the  wind  a-stir, 
.\i\<l  the  Liott  of  Scotland  «\er  her. 
Darkly,  in  tlie  deiul  of  night, 

They  carried  the  Queen,  the  Queen  I 


Peach  Sbort  Cake 

A  well  made  Peach  Short  Cake  is  a  de- 
lightful dessert.  Where  perfectly  ripe  and 
mellow,  fresh  peaches  cannot  be  had,  the 
canned  fruit  is  about  as  good.  To  get  a 
rich,  crisp,  and  line-flavored  crust,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

KECIPE — Mix  and  sift  two  cups  flour,  one  tea- 
spoon baking  powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  rub  in- 
to it  one  heaping  tablespoon  butter  and  mix  lightly 
with  four  tablespoons  Borden's  Condensed  Milk 
diluted  with  three-fourths  cup  water.  This  will 
make  a  soft  dough,  which  spread  on  a  buttered  pie 
tin.    Baketwenty  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.    Split. 

and  fillwilh  sliced  peaches  thai 

have  been  sweetened  to  the  taste. 

and  cover  with  whipped  fresh 

cream.  

IVrile  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Biyok 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

'  Leaders  of  Quality  ' ' 
E«t.  1857  New  York 

m 


OUTINGS  and 

McMENAMIN'S 

DEVILED  CRABS 

WELL  TOGETHER 

They  tempt  the  fickle  appetite  and 
satisfy  the  hunger.    Take  a  supply  of 


M?  MENAMIN'S 

DEVILED  CRABS 

on  ywHi  Mutiny.     AU  crabs  used  by  us   are  fat,  hardy 
kirktis      They  are  packed  within  a  few  hours  after  beiug 
laKi'ii  fr. >iii  tlu'  wator.  rotaiuius  their  oripin.'M  delieati- 
fl;tv,...   111.  PEARLY  GRAY  COLOR  of  McMenamin'i 
Deviled  Crabs    is    proof    posiiivt?  that  no 
hiearliiii','  *n-  t-hemic;ils  are  used.     Sold  by 
L'roctTS  ■•veiywlwre  in  hennetically  sealed. 
'iotihle  i-..:it^*»1  e;(ns.    Twosir.es  Xo,  l"  &  No- 2. 

Cleun,  Xatural  Crab  Shelifi,  fur- 
nished free  btf  Qror*rs  irt'ih  each  can. 

Seiidtouiv  t,n  Fneeopyof  tlie  Vrah  Book." 
It  contains  many  vahi- 

lihU-  recipes. 

McMENAMIN   &   CO. 
Inc.,  Hampton.  Va. 

Kstal.hshed  IS7S) 
1  lo  Viftoria  Ave 


KEITH'S  20 


WONDER 
HOUSES 


lOcS 


,  396McKnl8ht  Bids- 


A  New  Book  of 

20  Plans  show 

i  n^'  photo  views 

as  m-tually  built 

an<l  large  fli»or  plaus  for  20 

seKvted  types  of  Keith's  best 

ideas  iu  Bungalows.  Cottaees 

and    Houses,    costing    $2,000 

up.  They  are  Wonder  Houses 

for      praotical,     inexpensive 

homes.  Sen^l  >ihvr  or  stamps 

m.  L.  KCtTH 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  wm^ 


The   Berkshire  Hills 

SANATORIUM 

KOR    THK   SCIKNTII'R-    IRK.V  I'M  KNT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OI'  THK   KNIFK 

With  an  early  diaRnusis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerrtiis  growths  are  curable.  When  writing  for  informa- 
tion liescribe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.   Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D.. 

(Formerly  Drs.  W.  K.  I'.rowii  &  Son) 
North    Adams.    Mass. 

Established  thirty-live  years. 
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Foreign 

August  16. — The  Italians  defeat  an  army  of 
Turks  and  Arabs  at  Zuara.  says  a  dispatch  sont 
out  from  Rome. 

August  17. — Dr.  VVilliaiu  Hunter  Workman. 
American  explorer,  is  killed  hy  an  avalanche 
in  the  Himalayas. 

August  19. — A  London  dispatch  says  James  W. 
Rogers,  a  Californian.  who,  it  is  alleged, 
poached  on  the  British  elephant  reservations 
in  Centra!  Africa  and  enriched  himself  in  the 
ivorj-  trade,  is  run  down  and  killed  in  the 
jungle  by  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers. 

August  20. — General  William  Booth,  founder 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  dies  in  London,  aged  H-i. 

August  21. — Bramwell  Booth  takes  command  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  having  been  name<l  for 
the  leadership  in  his  father's  will. 

I>omestlc 

W.\SHIN(5TON 

Augast    1(1. — The  Senate  conllrms   the  nomina- 
tion of  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  to  be  Minister 
to  Greece. 
Secretary  of  Stale   Knox   leaves   for  Tokyo  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  th<'  late  Mikado. 

August  17. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  179  to  l.'jO, 
defeats  the  Senate's  two-battleship  program 

.\ugust  19.-  The  House  pa.sses  a  bill  to  give  the 
owners  of  moving  pictures  the  protection  of 
the  copyright. 
C.  W.  Howard,  of  BeUingham.  Washington,  Ls 
nominated  by  President  Taft  to  succeinl  C.  H. 
Hanford,  resigned,  as  F(Kleral  Judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Washington. 

August  20.-  -The  Pre.sident,  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress.  a.sks  that  the  Panama  Canal  Bill 
be  amended  so  as  to  enable  British  steamship 
companies  to  have  the  toll  controversy  adjudi- 
cated in  the  United  States  courts. 

.Vugust  22. — The  President  signs  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation Bill  carrying  .f  123.220,707  and 
providing  for  one  dreadnaught  to  cost  not 
more  tliau  .'Jl.'i.OOO.OOO. 

I'lotesis  that  C.  W.  Howard,  whom  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  to  be  Federal  .ludge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Washington,  has  been  a 
lobbyist  and  supporter  of  Judge  Hanford.  who 
i-esign(Hl  during  an  investigation  of  his  con- 
duct in  offlcie,  are  .flled  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Poinde.\ter. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  incorporate 
into  the  Post-Offlce  Approi)riation  Bill  the 
Bourne  i)lan  for  the  creation  of  a  parcels  post 
with  rates  varying  according  to  length  of  haul: 
the  Senati!'s  amendment  to  increase  second- 
class  mail  rates  is  eliminated.  The  bill  also 
includes  a  provision  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  under  the  direction  of  tiie  Postmaster- 
General.  Newspapers  are  required  to  pubUsh 
semi-aniuially  lists  of  their  stockholders,  and 
every  daily  paper  to  publish  its  average  daily 
circulation.  The  House  eight-hotir  labor  pro- 
vision is  agreed  to. 

Gener.\l 

AugiLst  17. — Governor  Glas.scock  of  Wast  Vir- 
ginia places  the  coal-mining  districts  of 
Kanawha  County  imder  martial  law  to  prevent 
a  probable  clash  between  militiamen  and 
strikers;  five  thousand  men  are  said  to  be  on 
strike. 

Clarence  S.  Darrow.  the  Chicago  lawyer  and 
Socialist  leader,  is  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
bribery  in  cxmnection  with  the  trial  of  J.  J. 
and  J.  B.  McNamara  for  murd(>r  in  the  Los 
.Vngeles  Times  dynamiting  ca.se. 

AugiLst  20. — George  R.  Sheldon,  of  New  York, 
Ls  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee. 


Suspense. — "  Muz,    did    you    hear    the 
step-ladder  when  it  tumbled  over?  " 

"  No,  darling.     I  hope  papa  didn't  fall." 
"  Not  yet — he'.s  still  hanging  on  to  the 
picture  molding." — London  Opinion. 


His  Move. — She — "  I  had  an  argument 
mth  Alice  this  morning  over  the  proper  use 
of  '  shall  '  and  '  will.'  Perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  which  is  correct,  '  Will  you  marry  me?  ' 
or  '  Shall  you  marry  me?  '  " 

He — "  I  should  say,  '  Will  you  marry 
me?  '  " 

She — "  Then  why  in  the  world  don't 
you?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


500  Shaves 

from  12  Blades 

Guaranteed 


2  Mills  per  Shave 
Guaranteed 

ANYONE  failing  to  get  500  Head  Barber  shaves  from 
any  package  of  12  AutoStrop  blades  will  please  send 
his  12  used  blades  to  us,  tell  us  how  many  shaves  he  is  short, 
and  we'll  send  him  enough  new  blades  to  make  good  his 
shortage  (and  postage).  The  era  ot'  Guaranteed  Shav- 
ing is  here. 

iVJi'RE  IN  THE  BLADE  SA  VI NG  BUSINESS. 

THE  AutoStrop  Razor  is  not  a  maker  of  blade  expense, 
but  a  saver  of  it.  it  is  a  practical  razor.  In  busi- 
ness evePi'one  is  hunting  for  practical  things.  In  shaving 
we  seem  to  hunt  always  for  impractical  things — imprac- 
tical razors. 

The  Head  Barber  has  the  only  practical  method  of  mak- 
ing his  keen  edge  last  through  many  shaves,  i.  e. ,  by  stropping. 

Why  should  anyone  try  to  keep  away  from  this  practical 
method  instead  ot  trying  to  get  in  on  it  ? 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  was  built  so  everybody  can  get  in 
on  the  practical  Head  Barber  stropping.  With  it  the  nov- 
ice can  strop  a  Head  Barber's  edge,  can  strop  at  least  500 
shaves  on  12  blades,  and  can  do  the  stropping  as  speedily  and 
easily  as  the  Head  Barber;  because  he  strops,  shaves,  cleans 
without  detaching  blade. 

Do  not  be  modest  about  asking  the  dealer  to  sell  you  an 
AutoStrop  Razor  on  thirty  days'  free  trial,  for  if  you  take  it 
back  we  protect  him  from  loss. 

As  Ben  Franklin  said  "Don't  put  off  till  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today."      Phone  for  an  AutoStrop  Razor  today. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  consists  of  silver  plated,  self-strop- 
ping razor,  1 2  blades  and  strop  in  handsome  case.  Price 
$5.00.  Traveling  sets  also,  §6.  50  up.  Price  in  Canada  and 
United  States  the  same.  Factories  in  both  countries.  Send 
tor  catalogue. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  346  Fifth  Are.. 
New  York;  400  Richmond  St.,  W.,  Toronto;  61  New  Ox- 
ford Street,  London  ;  Schleusenbriicke,  No.  8,  Hamburg. 

AutoStrop 

Strops  Itself 


This  wooden  man  is  used  in 
Auto-Strop  window  displays. 
He  shows  you  how  to  strop 
Auto-Strop  blades  to  Head 
Barber  edges.  If  a  wooden 
man  can  do  it,  you  can. 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  tlian  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Keej)  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

w^AvoiaimitBtions~-Askfor"HORUCK'S'''-^Everyv/here 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch. 


I DGAB  MIXTURE 

W^    A  PIPE  TOBACCO    ^N 


H^ 


tin  TOBCCCO 


\r^ 


^•^AB  TOBACCO  COHj;^ 


(iLOKIOlSIN  A  rlPE. MELLOW,  Rilil  A.MJ  KM'h    — Hyron 

The  alxivequotati.m  admirably  discribes  UKiAB  MIXTURE— 
the  romioi.sstur  spipe-sinoke.  Our  Mr.  Argue  ori);iiiated  this 
mixture  in  Great  Britain — the  home  of  high-rlii.s.s  tobaccos.  It's 
superior  to  anything  ever  manufactured  in  this  country,  that's 
why  LOOAB  MIXTl'RE  appeals  to  disi-riniinating  smokers.  One 
whiff  and  ytmll  b<T<inie  our  regular  "piper." 

IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BLK.NU.  Remit  direct  *2  00  for  pound 
can.  or  $1  00  for  8  oz.  can  delivered  to  you.  If  It  is  not  the 
best  tobacco  you  ever  siiu»ked.  we  will  lefund  your  money. 
tOOAB  TOBACCO  COMPANY.         HENDERSON.  K7. 


\ 
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An  Investment  on 

CHICAGO'S  PRINCIPAL 
BUSINESS  STREET 

Netting  5%  to  5'^% 

consisting  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
in  $500  and  $i,ooo  denominations 
secured  by  a  21-story  steel  fireproof 
store  and  office  building  being  con- 
structed on  State  Street,  the  princi- 
pal retail  shopping  street  of  Chicago, 
at  one  of  its  busiest  corners.  We 
particularly  recommend  these  bonds 
on   account  of  the    following    facts: 


1st:  The  property  is  conservatively  valued 
by  us  at  nearly  twice  the  bond  issue, 
and  the  margin  of  security  will  be 
rapidly  increased  by  substantial  serial 
payments  beginning  in  two  years. 

2nd:  Owing  to  the  tremendous  demand  for 
stores  and  offices  on  Stale  Street, 
the  rentals  are  logically  very  high, 
and  the  net  income  from  this  building 
should  be  almost  double  the  average 
annual  requirement  for  both  interest 
and  the  maturing  installments  of  prin- 
cipal. 

3rd:  All  leases  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Trustee  and  the  net  income  paid  to 
I'eabody,  Houghteling  &  ("o.,  for  the 
protection  of  the  bondholders. 

41I1:  The  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations 
of  a  successful  Chicago  business  man 
whom  we  have  found  absolutely 
prompt  in  meeting  his  obligations  in 
transactions  covering  over  1 5  years. 

Our  experience  in  handling  invest- 
ments on  Chicago  property  has  been 
derived  from  nearly  ./i//y  years  of 
constant  operations  in  this  field. 

At  the  prices  offered  these  bonds 
will  net  from  5%  to  5^%  depending 
upon  maturity  selected. 

Aah  for  Circular  No.  760  R. 

Poabodj, 
Hoiit^hleliii^  &('o. 

(Eitabliihed  1865) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

{Continued  from  page  343) 

into  small  holdings  that  have  taken  place 
in  many  far-western  communities.  For- 
merlj'  large  farms  of  a  thousand  acres  or 
more  were  frequently  owned  in  the  West  by 
single  individuals.  Of  late  j'ears  these 
farms,  and  especially  the  ranches  of  a 
former  era,  have  been  divided  into  small 
tra(^ts  and  sold  off  to  newcomers,  who  in 
making  their  purchases  gave  mortgages. 
A  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  where  farmers  who, 
after  many  years  of  toil,  have  succeeded  in 
clearing  their  properties  of  incumbrances, 
have  been  retiring  from  their  farms  and 
gone  to  reside  in  villages  or  large  towns, 
meanwhile  selling  their  farms  to  young  men 
who  have  given  mortgages.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  has  suggestions  to 
make  on  this  subject  that  are  interesting: 

"  In  th<>  South  Atlantic  States  the 
mortgages  ha\  e  increased  from  7.4  to  18.8 
per  cent.,  in  the  East  South  Central  from 
4.5  to  22.7,  and  in  the  West  South  Central 
from  4.8  to  30.6.  Now,  this  movement  in 
the  Southern  States  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  breaking  up  of  old  plantations  and 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
negro  landowners  tilling  small  farms.  The 
percentage  of  increase  in  mortgages  is 
greatest  in  that  region.  In  New  England 
the  increase  from  28.3  to  34.9  took  place  in 
large  part  between  1890  and  1900,  a  period 
when  iminigrants  were  rapidly  acquiring 
holdings  from  the  old  New  England  stock. 
New  York's  percentage  of  mortgaged  farms 
went  from  44.2  in  1890  to  46.3  in  1900,  and 
then  declined  to  43.7  in  1910.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  mountain  States 
the  percentage  was  about  stationary'  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900,  but  has  since  rapidly 
risen.  In  the  same  time  the  great  irrigation 
projects  have  been  under  way  there,  and 
irrigated  lands  command  high  prices  and 
are  usually  sold  on  an  instalment  basis. 

''  The  percentage  of  mortgaged  farms 
increases,  but  so  does  the  actual  number 
of  free  farms.  They  were  2,255,789  in  1890, 
2,511,101  in  1900,  and  2,621,073  in  1910, 
while  the  mortgaged  farms  were  886,957 
in  1890,  1,127,302  in  1900,  and  1,327,649 
in  1910.  If,  as  these  figures  seem  to  indi- 
cate, the  increase  of  mortgaged  farms  is  in 
a  considerable  measure  due  not  to  old  land- 
owners falling  behind  and  having  to  live  by 
borrowing,  but  to  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  new  men  full  of  hope  and  energy,  who 
are  gradually  transmitting  their  earnings 
into  land,  the  increase  in  mortgages  is  not 
alarming,  but  promising.  A  punshase- 
money  mortgage  on  a  productive  farm  is 
not  an  evidence  of  the  owner's  decay,  but 
of  his  ambition." 


INSURANCE  FOR  CORPORATION 
EMPLOYEES 

The  interest  which  corporations  are 
taking  in  schemes  of  insurance  for  their 
employees  shows  signs  of  serious  increa.s(>. 
At  present  various  plans  are  heard  of  as 
under  discussion.  The  most  recent  of  these, 
of  vvhi(^h  an  outline  has  been  printed,  comes 
from  Theodore  N.  Vail,  who  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Tel(>graph  (Com- 
pany sinee  the  purchas«>  of  that  comi)aii> 
by  the  American  Telegraph  and  Teh'phone 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Vail  had  already 
long  Imh'II  noteworthy  as  the  head.  While 
no  final  plan  for  insuring  the  W«'stern 
Union's  employe»^s  has  yet  been  reacheil, 
the  suggt'stions  for  one  that  have  met  with 
favor  are  outlined  by  Mr.  Vail  as  follows: 


"I  beUeve  that  the  young  men  and 
women  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  in 
our  employ,  as  well  as  the  veterans.  The 
plan  as  it  now  stands  follows: 

"First — I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  insure  our  workers  at  the  end  of  two 
years'  service.  I  think  that  period  the 
shortest  term  of  service  that  would  entitle 
a  worker  to  the  insurance  benefit,  for  by 
that  time  he  has  demonstrated  his  intention 
to  remain  with  us  and  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  he  will  continue  with  us  for 
years. 

"Second — If,  after  two  years'  period  an 
employee  is  disabled,  or  ill,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  be  able  to  pay  him  at  least  half 
of  his  week's  wages  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  absence  from  work.  The  benefit 
should  increase  with  the  term  of  service. 
After  five  years  of  continuous  connection 
with  either  the  Western  Union  or  American 
Telephone,  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
allow  disabled  employees  the  full  amount 
of  their  weekly  salary  while  they  are  absent 
from  work. 

."Three — Besides  this,  we  expect  to 
establish  a  death  benefit.  When  five  years 
have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany we  should  be  able  to  pay  the  survivors 
of  our  working  people  wiio  die  in  the  service 
half  of  their  entire  yearly  salary.  After  ten 
years  of  employment,  I  believe  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  employee  who  may  have 
died  may  be  paid  the  full  amount  of  the 
yearly  wage  of  the  dead  relative.  The 
system  I  am  outlining  may  be  different 
from  the  one  we  will  actually  inaugurate 
next  fall,  but  in  detail  only. 

"The  gi-eat  outlay  of  money  necessary 
to  maintain  this  insurance  feature  of  our 
business  will  be  offset  by  the  increased 
efficiencj'  of  our  employees.  It  will  encour- 
age them  to  save  time.  Under  this  system 
men  and  women  will,  in  a  sense,  become 
partners.  There  will  be  less  loafing  on  the 
job." 

Referring  to  the  pension  svstem  put  into 
effect  on  July  I  by  one  of  the  telephone 
companies,  Mr.  Vail  is  quoted  as  saying  "he 
was  at  work  on  an  insurance  system  that 
would  make  it  possible  before  long  for  em- 
ployees, at  a  lower  rate  than  could  be  given 
by  any  in.surance  compan.\-,  to  purchase 
insurance  up  to  .S10,(K)0."  In  the  event 
of  a  man  leaving  the  company  while  carry- 
ing insuran(?e,  he  would  be  allowed  a  cash 
surrender  on  the  policy.     Mr.  Vail  added: 

"Old  age  pensions  have  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  sonn'thing  to  talk  about  rather 
than  an  actually-  realized  benefit.  By  the 
pension  .system  just  ()Ut  into  effe(!t  in  New 
England,  we  have  overcome  old  difficulties. 
By  many  companies  the  hope  is  held  out 
to  the  faithful  employee  that  some  time  in 
the  dim  future  if  he  is  very  faithful  ami 
es(fapes  discharge  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
he  may  receive  as  a  solace  in  his  declining 
years  iin  annuit.v  representing  a  portion 
onl.\'  of  his  yearly  wage  while  actuallj'^  em- 
ployed. 

"This  promise  to  care  for  the  indigent 
worker  after  his  usefulness  is  passed  is  not 
always  n>alized,  for  frequentlj'  the  useful- 
ness of  the  man  is  found  to  have  passed 
befon»  the  tinu>  set  by  the  system  tor  his 
retir(uu(>nt.  In  this  case  he  is  discharged 
and  nothing  is  done  to  make  his  old  age 
free  from  hardship.  We  have  had  undei- 
discussion  for  over  a  year  various  plans 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  real  .sys- 
tem of  continuous  prottH'tion  for  our  em- 
ployees. I  ha\e  had  experts  in  figures 
i)usily  at  work  for  many  months  preparing 
some  schenu*  whereby  our  younger  men 
and  womt'ii  feel  .secure  in  their  employment 

feel  certain  that  if  sickness  overtakes 
them  or  they  are  disabled  by  nx^cident,  they 
will  be  kept  from  want.'.' 
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Approx.  Rate 

of  Return  on 

Investments 

1947. ... 

3.75% 

1952. . . . 

4.00 

1997. ..  . 

4.00 

1995 

4.02 

2361.. . . 

4.10 

1949 

4.15 

1948..., 

4.15 

1953 

4.20 

1949... 

4.20 

1955...  . 

4.25 

2047. ..  . 

4.30 

1935. .. . 

4.30 

1937 

4.30 

1925. .. . 

4.35 

1995. .. . 

4.37 

1925 

4.45 

1925 

4.50 

1920. . . . 

5.50 

BONDS  IN  SMALL  DENOMINATIONS 

A  reader  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
asked  that  paper  to  give  him  a  list  of  bonds 
in  amounts  of  SlOO  and  $500  now  selling  at 
par  or  less,  and  which  net  the  investor  4 
per  cent,  or  more.  In  reply  the  editor  re- 
marks that  the  demand  for  high-grade 
bonds  in  denominations  of  less  than  SI, 000 
is  "  increasing  rapidly."  Investment 
houses,  moreover,  report  that  the  demand 
is  "  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply."  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  when  such  bonds 
have  once  been  sold  they  usally  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  purchasers.  Such  bonds 
are  commonly  known  in  financial  circles  as 
"  baby  bonds,"  and  have  "  a  fairly  ready 
marketability."  Following  is  a  list  of  bonds 
supplied  by  The  Journal,  having  a  denom- 
ination of  $500,  with  the  approximate  basis 
of  yield.  They  are  all  legal  investments 
for  sa\ings-banks  in  some  of  the  States;  in 
several  instances  in  more  than  one  State : 


U.  P.  1st  land  grant  48 
111.  Cen.  coll  trust  4s 
Nor.  Pac.  prior  lien  4s 
Atchison  general  4s, 
West  Shore  1st  4s, 
Central  Pac.  1st  re(.  Is. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  1st  4s, 
111.  Central  Div.  &  T  3  ^j 
Long  Island  ref.  4s, 
South.  P::cific  ref.  4s, 
North.  Pacific  gen.  3s, 
Boston  El.  deb.  4  Hs, 
Boston  El.  deb.  4  'As, 
B.  &  O.  prior  lien,  3  Ms, 
Atchison  Adj.  48, 
B.  &  O.  Southw.  div.  3 14 
B.  &  O-P  Jt  &  M  div  3  J^ 
Central  Vt.  Ist  4s, 


Another  list  comprizing  bonds  that  are 
available  in  denominations  of  $100  as  well 
as  $500  is  given.  These  also  are  legal 
for  savings-banks  investments  in  certain 
States: 

Yield. 

U.  S.  Gov't  Panama  3s  1961 2  .95% 

NewHav.  conv3K  deb  1956 3.78 

At  Coast  L  con  deb  4s  1939 3.85 

All  N  Y  City  issues  registered 4  to  4X 

Nor  Pac  prior  lien  4s  1997 4  .02 

Nor  Pac  gen  lien  38  2047 4.37 

Central  Vt  1st  4s  1920 5.50 

Another  list  comprizes  bonds  issued  in 
denominations  of  $500  and  $1000,  which 
are  not  legal  for  savings-banks: 

Yield 

M.  K.  &  T.  1st  4s,  1990 4.15% 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  deb.  5s,  1913 4.50 

Den.  &  Rio  G.  1st  con.  48,  1936 4.70 

Mich.  State  Tel.  1st  5s,  1924 4.95 

South.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  5s,  1941 5 .00 

N.  W.  Gas  L.  &  Coke  58,  1928 5.00 

Amer.  Thread  Co.  1st  4s.  1919 5.10 

The  editor  remarks  in  conculsion  that 
these  lists,  "  while  giAang  a  wide  range  of 
security  with  respect  to  safety  of  principal 
and  interest,  '  by  no  means  comprize  the 
total  of  such  bonds;  many  such  are  not 
included.  The  lists  are  believed,  however, 
to  contain  enough  representative  issues  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  an  investor  may  do. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  UNIFICATIONS 

A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  pre- 
sents some  interesting  and  striking  figures 
to  show  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
railway'  mileage  of  this  country  is  now 
managed  by  eighteen  groups  of  operating 
carriers.  This  is  a  result  of  a  policy  of 
centralization  in  transportation,  which 
became  particularly  active  about  ten  years 
ago.  When  it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the 
total  mileage  of  this  country  is  managed 
by  eighteen  groups  of  operating  carriers, 
the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  fuct 
that  in  this^jpujitry  are  .51,000  more  miles 
of  railroads  than  in.  all.  the  countries  of 
Europe  combined. 

This  centralization,  or  unification,  of 
management  has  been  brought  about  main- 
ly thr««^  •^'gtk*«u>yuLffiijtiJ»M^  4Laj>i'j,. 


S  10,000,000 

Deere  &  Coinpany 

7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 
Preferred  as  to  Assets  and  Dividends 

Authorized  $40,000,OCO  Not  Bedeemablo  Ont<itandiDg  $87,826,900 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  Murch  1,  June  1,  September  1,  December  1 

Transfer  Agents  :  Bankers  Tmst  Co,  New  York,  and  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago 

Registrars  of  Stock  :  Guaranty  Tmst  Co.,  New  York,  and  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago 

Application  will  be  made  to  list  this  issue  of  Stock  nn  the  i\'eiv  York  Stock  Exchange 

Free  of  Tax  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri 

We  recommend  this  stock  for  investment  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Established  Business 

For  65  years  the  Company  and  its  predecessors  have  been  manufacturing 
plows  and  other  implements  which  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  funda- 
mental industry  of  agriculture. 

Management 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  business  are  able  and  experienced.  The 
average  age  of  the  17  diref;tors  of  the  Company  is  47  years  and  the  aver- 
age length  of  their  service  vith  Deere  &  Co.  or  its  subsidiaries  is  23  years. 

Conservative  Policy 

The  Company  is  now  paying  all  of  its  relatively  small  funded  debt  as 
it  matures  out  of  earnings  instead  of  paying  dividends  on  the  Common 
Stock.  A  reserve  of  at  least  4%  on  gross  sales  is  deducted  from  the  gross 
profits  for  possible  contingencies  before  arriving  at  net  earnings  as 
reported.  For  the  six  'nonths  ended  April  30,  1912,  this  reserve  appro- 
priation amounted  to  o/er  $600,000. 

Earnings 

The  Company  reports  net  earnings  applicable  to  dividends  as  follows: 

Six  months  enced  April  30,  1912 $2,649,162 

Annual  averagf  for  six  years  ended  October  31,  1911.     3,702,344 
Estimated  for  year  ending  October  31 ,  1913 5,000,000 

Quick  Assets 

Net  quick  asse<s  on  August  1,  1912,  after  deducting  current  liabilities, 
at  least  $34,000,000,  or  approximately  ninety  cents  for  every  dollar  of 
Preferred  Stock  o  jtstanding. 

Trade  Name 

The  Compan  /  is  the  largest  producer  of  steel  plows  in  the  world  and 
manufactures  aiid  sells  a  varied  line  of  other  farming  implements  and 
vehicles.  The  trade  names  of  Deere  &  Co.  and  of  the  John  Deere  plows 
are  corspicuoujly  well  known  and  favorably  regarded. 

.  ///   legal  deta  ils    in   connection   -with  this  issue  of  $to,ooo,ooo  Preferred  Stock 
have  been  passed  upon  by  Messrs.  Spooner  &>  Cotton,  New  York. 

We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  this  stock  subject  to  sale  and  change  in  price  at 

100  and  Accrued  Dividend 

Descriptive  Circular  No.  C)2  containing  President  Biitter'MortJi's  letter,  sent  on  request 

White,  Weld  &  Co 

14  Wall  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Chicago         Boston         Buffalo 


Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co 

14  Wall  Street,  New  York 

The  Rookery      36  Pearl  Street 
Chicago,  III.  Hartford,  Conn. 


^Illlll Illllllllllllllillllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

^ 

1  OAYears 
1  OUof  Age 

S        When  we  are  asked  to  suggest  in- 
E    vestments  for  men  in    their    thirties, 
E    making    progress    in    their  business, 
E    we  reason  that  they  ordinarily  prefer 
=    those  securities  which  combine  a  good 
=    margin  of  safety  and  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
=    come    with    a   reasonable   chance   of 
=    growing  value. 

=              Write  for  our  Circular  No.  470 

=               "Conservative  Investments" 

1    Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

=                          Investment  Bankers 

1        43  Exchange  Place,  New.  York 

^       .  .   *  jState  and  James  StSv,    Albanjr    ,- 
=                 50  Congress  Street,    ,     Boston-  ■ 
=   '             72  West  Adams  St;,     Chicago 

=         Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

-.1  lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll Iillllll|||||||||||||||!llllllll 
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The  Calvert  Mortgage 
and  Deposit  Company 

% 
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CERTIFICATES 

PAYABLE     ON     DEMAND     AT 
ANY  TIME  AFTER   TWO   YEARS 

nrHESE  CCTtificatffl  are  issued  in  even  multiples  of 
i    $100.00. 

They  beat  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  payable 
in   semi-annual   installments,    January   Ist  and   July   Ist. 

They  run  for  two  years,  or  longer,  from  date  of  issue, 
and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  without  notice,  after 
the  expiration  of  two-year  period. 

They  are  amply  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate,  deposited  in  trust  with  one  of  the  strongest  trust 
companies  in  Baltimore  and  are  one  of  the  soundest,  most 
convenient  forms  of  investment  for  savings  or  idle  funds,  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

This  Company  has  been  jn  bus'ne"  seventeen  years,  and 
all  that  rime  there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the 
mailing  of  interest  checks  or  'n  the  payment  of  principal 
when  due. 

Write  for  book  giving  full  details. 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 
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30  WORDS 

ABOUT 

ODD    LOTS 

No.  IS 

TWO  distinct  advantages    of 
the  Partial  Payment  Plan : — 

You  have  securities  carried 
safely  for  you  while  you  are  pay- 
ing for  them. 

You  have  them  carried  profit- 
ably for  you  while  you  are  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  excess  of  divi- 
dends received  over  interest  paid 
usually  amounts  to  more  than 
savings  bank  interest. 

Send  for  Circular  5— "The  Partial  Payment  Plan." 

JohnMuirSfb. 

^^    Specialists  In    ^ 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  - 

71   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


An  Underlying  Bond 

We  recommend,  for  safe  and  con- 
servative investment,  bonds  of  an 
issue  of  $2,500,000,  first  mortgage, 
secured  ahead  of  $45,000,000  bonds  and 
about  $40,000,000  dividend  paying 
stock.  The  company  is  one  of  the 
standard  public  utilities  of  the  country. 
These  bonds  can  be  bought 

To  Yield  Over  5% 

fVritefor  Information 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Short  Term    Securities 

Investment  bonds  and  notes  issued 
to  mature  in  from  one  to  five  years 
are  favored  by  many  investors  as  yield- 
ing a  somewhat  better  income  than 
long  time  obligations. 

Such  securities,  particularly  of  the 
larger  issues,  also  usually  command  a 
ready  market  and  are  not  subject  to 
extreme  fluctuations  in  price. 

Our  recent  booklet,  "Short  Term 
Securities,"  met  with  so  favorable  a 
reception  that  we  have  been  prompted 
to  issue  a  second  edition.  This  con- 
tains brief  descriptions  of  current 
issues.  We  will  furnish  copies  on 
request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S-744. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplui, 
Depoiiti,     -     -     • 


-    $23,000,000 
•    190,000.000 


Eighteen  systems  have  the  management  of 
161,147  miles  of  road,  our  total  mileage  on 
June  30,  1911,  having  been  243,229  miles. 
Following  are  the  several  groups  and  the 
mileage  controlled  by  them.  The  reader  is 
to  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  New  York 
Central  is  included,  not  only  the  line  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  its  controlled  roads,  such 
as  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  "Nickel  Plate"  and  the  "Big  Four." 
So  also  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is 
included  the  mileage  of  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville and  some  other  roads: 

N.  Y.  Central 13.193 

Burlington 11,782 

Atl.  Coast  Line 11,416 

Pennsylvania 11,191 

Atchison 10,422 

Southern  Pacific 10,202 

C.  No.  Western 9,800 

Southern  Ry 9,763 

St.  Paul 9,517 

Illinois  Central 8,243 

Rock  Island 8,145 

St.  L.  San.  Fran 7,437 

Missouri  Pacific 7,283 

Great  Northern 7,363 

Union  Pacific 7,128 

New  Haven 6,478 

Northern  Pacific 6,207 

Bait.  &  Ohio 5,577 


Total 161,147 

Attention  is  called  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  fact  that  the  grouping  might 
have  been  carried  one  step  further.  In 
that  way  three  of  the  present  groups — 
Burlington,  Great  Northern,  and  Northern 
Pacific — would  appear  as  one,  and  so  would 
the  Union  Pa(nfi(;  and  Southern  Pacific, 
since  they  are  one  as  to  general  administra- 
tion. By  this  means  the  following  table 
could  be  worked  out : 

Mileage.  Gross.  Net. 

Hill  roads 25,352  $233,789,412  $83,415,736 

Harriman  roads,.  .     17,330     213,361,279     87,982.156 

N.  Y.  C.  Lines 13,193     264,3.52.322     71,774,033 

Atl.  C.  L 11,416     104,913.588     31,608,214 

Pennsylvania 11,191     324,495,857     89,329,435 

Atchison 10,422     107,869,834     36,724,664 

Totals 88,004  1,248,782,292  400,834,238 

U.  S.  roads 243  ,229  2,818,780,348  883,268,817 

Total 36.6  44.3  45.3 

With  the  men  operating  these  roads  rest 
the  expenditure  of  S;i,2.')0,()(M),(KK)  of  income 
from  transportation,  of  which  $82(),0(X),- 
000  is  spent  in  wages,  the  pur»'hast>  of 
material  and  other  current  running  expenses, 
while  the  balance  of  $400,000,000  goes 
for  taxes,  interest  charges,  and  dividends. 
It  is  a  significent  fact  that  these  six  groups 
in  themselves  earned  last  year  more  revetiue 
than  the  entire  railway  system  of  the 
United  States  earned  fifteen  years  ago. 
Another  impres.sive  fact  is  that  the  six 
groups  have  total  receipts  $250,000,000 
greater  than  the  revenue  of  the  Unit(>d 
States.  The  writer  cites  certain  other  in- 
teresting points  brought  out  by  these 
tables : 

"The  larger  net  of  tlu'  Harriinaii  roads 
than  that  of  the  Hill  lines,  notwitlistanding 
the  latter's  larger  gross,  a  situation  due  to 
the  low  operating  ratio  of  Union   Pacific; 


TO  INVESTORS 

We  can  not  advise  our  subscribers  as  to  their 
individual  in\estments.  Several  considera- 
tions make  one  investment  desirable  and 
another  undesirable,  according  to  the  income 
or  position  you  occupy.  These  points  may 
be  settled  by  consulting  an  experienced  and 
reliable  banking-house. 

Our  advice  to  our  reatlers  is  to  follow  the 
rule  we  oursehxs  follow.  When  wc  have 
money  to  invest  we  consult  a  banker  This 
is  our  s'u'pgestibn  to  you,  and  you  may  fed 
safe  in  visiting  to  any  of  ihb  hoUse^  rep- 
teSiente'd  in  our  columns. 

Thejiterai/Digfcst 


The   average   man  and 
his  money — what 
happens  to  it?        ' 

Too  ohen  he  loses  it.  A  high  return  is  the 
lure  that  leads  many  to  unwise  investments. 

If  the  average  man  who  has  saved  some 
money,  not  needed  m  his  business,  would 
invest  in  secisoned  bonds,  his  return  might 
be  only  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  but 
his  sense  of  security  would  give  him  a  mind 
free  for  business. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  you  buy  a  sea- 
soned bond  you  are  lending  money  at  interest 
on  ample  security — not  becoming  a  partner  in 
a  company,  and  shanng  its  profits  and  losses. 

If  you  will  tell  us  something  of  your 
financicil  condition  we  v^ll  give  you  expert 
advice  in  bonds. 

Wri/e  us  for  booklet  L>-73,  "Service  to 
Boinl  Buyers"  which  explains  in  some 
ilettiil  the  investment  service  we  render. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

New  York      Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

49Wall  St.  142 1  Chestnut  St.  LaSalle&Adamt  Sti.  424  Calif  omiaSt. 

Qovernment,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  Bonds  bought,  sold  and  appraised 


Fvery  Investor  Can  Get,  Without  Cost,  Current  Numbers 


OK 


The    Investor's 
Pocket  Manual 

This  i>  .1  iAK-pakre  Ixjoklet.compleloly  revised  to  dale  each 
iiKintli,  which  Ki\es  the  i  iirreiit  sialisiics  of  earnings,  capi- 
talizalion,  dividends,  etc.,  ol  most  of  the  important  com- 
panies whose  secmities  are  active  on  any  of  the  important 
markets  of  tlie  I'liited  States  and  Canada.  Also  gives  the 
coiiiparafh'e  liigliatut lo^v />rici's  of  more  securities  tlian  any 
other  publication  in  llie  United  States  without  any  exception. 

BANKERS   AND    BROKERS  WILL  GUDLY   FURNISH 
THESE  BOOKLETS  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

lo  anyone  interested  in  investments.  Vour  broker  probably 
issues  them  and  will  supply  you  on  application.  II  not,  if 
you  will  send  us  the  name  of  the  broker,  we  will  send  you, 
tree,  a  copy  of  tlie  latest  issue. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PRESS,  124  Front  Street,  NewVork 


"Security  of 
Principal  and  Income" 

We  can  offer  to  in-xestors  nvho 
are  seeking  security  as  ivell 
as  a  good  yield  the  Preferred 
and     Common     Stock     of    the 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO., 

Portland,  Me. 

Manufacturers    of  Bronze    Wire     Rustless 
Screens 

The  Preferred  pays  6% 
The  Common  pays  10% 

These    stocks  ha-zr    maintained   the    abo'ce 
rate  of  di-uidend  for  the   last  four  years. 

Send  for    circular  So.   94 

Bayne,    Ring    &    Company 

BANKERS 

Nat'l  City  Bank  Bldg. 
55  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Philadtelphia  Bostoq 


August  .'il.  lOli 
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the  heavier  gross  pcj  mil*'  of  the  East<'rn 
systems  like  Pennsylvania  and  Central 
compared  with  the  Western  roads,  Pennsvl- 
vania,  for  instance,  doing  «100.()()().()00 
more  gross  than  the  Hill  roads  with  less 
than  half  the  mileage;  and  yet  the  higher 
operating  ratio  of  the  Eastern  systems  than 
the  Western,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  both  operating  at  72  per  cent,  of 
gross." 

DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  IN  FOOD 
PRICES 

It  is  believed  that  the  public  has  begun 
to  realize  that  the  high  cost  of  living,  es- 
pecially as  to  prices  for  focxl,  is  mainly  due 
to  a  shortage  in  the  supply  as  compared 
with  previous  years — at  least  when  accoimt 
is<  taken  of  the  growth  in  population. 
Much  has  heretofore  been  said  of  th,  tarifl". 
the  trusts,  the  cold  storage  system,  and  tho 
increased  production  of  gold,  as  main 
causes.  A  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  ob- 
serves, however: 

"Just  once  in  a  great  while  you  hear 
some  simple-minded  fellow  suggest  thai 
the  price  of  food,  hke  the  price  of  anything 
else,  may  possibly  ho,  governed  by  the  old- 
fashioned  law  of  supply  and  demand  that 
if  there  are  more  people  in  the  country  than 
there  used  to  be  and  the  increase  in  farm- 
production  hasn't  be^en  proi)ortionate, 
prices  are  bound  to  rise. 

"There's  nothing  spectacular  about  such 
a  theory  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  a  theory, 
nothing  which  suggests  any  great  profund- 
ity of  economic  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  brings  it  forward .  That  probably 
accounts  for  its  lack  of  popularity.  Surely, 
in  explafliation  of  so  important  a  de\'elop- 
ment  there  must  be  other  things  than  the 
mere  fact  that  demand  has  outrun  supply. 
And  how  about  this  matter  of  demand  and 
supply,  any^v'ay?  Population  has  in- 
crea,sed,  of  course,  but  is  it  true  that  pro- 
duction hasn't?  Cutting  out  the  generah- 
ties,  how  about  present  production  of  wheat 
and  corn  and  food-animals  in  comparison 
to  what  it  was,  say,  ten  years  ago? 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  let's  take  this 
matter  of  population  and  get  it  down  in 
figures.  According  to  the  census  in  1900, 
there  were  75,994,575  persons  in  the  United 
States.  In  1910  there  were  92,174,51.5— a 
gain  of  21  per  cent.  By  that  amount, 
therefore,  it  is  fair  to  figiire,  the  country's 
con.sumptive  needs  were  increased,  at  least 
so  far  as  food  is  concerned. 

"While  this  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in 
the  demand  was  going  on,  was  there  a 
corresponding  gain  in  supply? 

"The  figures  show  that  there  was  not. 
Take  wheat,  for  instance,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  foods.  The  biggest  wheat  crop 
we  ever  raised  in  the  United  States  was 
back  in  1901.  For  the  period  between  1900 
and  1904  the  average  wheat  crop  was 
626,000,000  bushels.  That  was  a  gain  of 
less  than  9  per  cent.  And  during  the  past 
threti  years  the  croj)  has  averaged  onJv  a 
little  above  the  average  for  the  1900-1904 
ptTiod.  So  far  as  wheat  production  is 
concerned,  therefore,  we  have  been  practi- 
cally standing  still. 

"With  corn  we  have  done  a  little  better, 
tho  here,  too,  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
production  has  been  decidedly  less  than  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  country's 
population.  Back  in  1902  and  1903  we 
raised  about  as  much  corn  as  during  any 
one  of  the  last  tlu-ce  or  four  years  except 
1910.  Average  up  the  \ield  of  corn  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  for  the  five  years  before 
that,  and  what  do  we  find?  From  1902  to 
1906,  an  average  of  2,574,000,000  bushels. 
From  1907  to  1911,  an  average  of  2,646,- 
000,000  bu.shels.  That  represents  a  gain  of 
less  than  three  per  cent." 


^ 


GREAT  BEAU  SPRING  \%'ATEK. 

50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


Over  One  Billion  Dollars  Now  On 
Deposit  in  Chicago  Banks 

The  significant  announcement  that  the  combined  deposits  of  Chicago 
banks  now  total  over  .f  1,000, 000, (XH)  is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
Coupling  this  statement  with  the  fact  that  its  bank  clearings  are  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000,000  a  year,  it  is  evident  that  this  city, 
which  lias  long  been  acknowledged  one  of  tne  greatest  financial  centers 
of  the  country,  now  dominates  financially  and  commercially  a  territory 
containing  over  60,000,000  inhabitants. 

To  the  investor  in  First  Mortgage  Bonds  based  on  Chicago  real  estate  these 
figures  are  especially  interesting.  This  abundance  of  capital  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  business  activity  which  has  caused  great  building  operations,  developing  the  re- 
sources of  this  city  on  such  a  liberal  scale. 

An  Ideal  Investment 


1^ 


The  investment  vaJae  of  First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  Bonds  is  so  well  recognized  as  to  need 
no  emphasJD.  Everything  of  value,  whatever  its 
nature,  comes  from  the  land;  therefore,  this 
type  of  security  ia  founded  on  thp  ultimate 
source  of  all  wealth  and  commercial  activity. 

We  own  and  offer  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  net- 
ting 554  to  6'*; ,  secured  by  the  choicest,  improved, 
centrally  located  income-earning  real  estate  in 
Chicago.  It  is  the  rigid  and  unvarying  policy 
of  this  house  that  the  security,  conservatively 
eppraised,  must  be  at  least  doable  the  total 
amount  of  the  bond  issue.  Tho  annual  inpome 
from  the  property,  in   every  case,   is    at   least 


three  times  the  greatest  annual  interest  charge. 
E}ach  of  these  bond  issues  is  covered  by  a  title 
guarantee  policy  from  a  titloand  trust  company 
of  Chicago,  guaranteeing  the  bonds  to  be  an 
absolute  first  lien  on  the  property.  The  bonds 
mature  serially  in  from  two  to  fifteen  years. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  sold  this 
class  of  securities  exclusively,  and  during  all 
this  time  no  client  has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar, 
either  of  principal  or  interest,  on  any  security 
purchased  of  us.  It  is  our  custom  to  repurchase 
securities  from  our  clients,  when  requested,  at 
par  and  accrued  interest,  less 
a  handling  charge  of  1  % . 


-•1  copy  of  THE  INVESTORS  MAGAZINE,  a  semi-monthly 
publication  issued  by  us  in  the  interest  of  careful  investors ,  is  sent 
free  on  request.  A  c'.oice  list  of  carefu.ly  selected  offerings  at 
present  available  has  been  prepared.  Write  for  Circular  No  34tC. 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


mortgageI^bond  ban  kers 

ESTABLISHED   lOSZ 

STRAUS    BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


W. 


arm  Mortgages 


Farm  Land  worth  from  three  to  Ave  times 
the  obligation  secures  our  First  irfortgages 
netting  (,%.  Write  for  booklet  "A"  and  list 
of  offerings.    Highest  references. 


E.J  Lander h Co. Grand  forksN.D. 


For  -iti   years  we  have  been  paying  oar  customers 

the  highest  returns  consistent  with   conservatiTe 

methods.      First  mortgage  loans  of  $'JOU  and  up 

I  which  we  cuu  recommend  after  the  m<^^t  tliorough 

I  pereurml    inveBtigation.       I'leaw  ask  for  L->au    List    No.     7  ]  ^ 

I  $25  Certificatea  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


STOP  FOOT  TROUBLES 

at    Once  Without    Discomfort    or 
Medicines   With 

Thp  FAMll  Y  S^ioe  stretcher 
I  lie    rHITIILI    FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Tim  {greatest  device  of  the  age  for  the  feet. 
prevents  and  cures  Cf'rns.  buniotLs  and  tender  spotii. 
Move  the  bumps  to  where  It   hurts. 

Produces  a()soluteeas'- and  comfort.  Mft.k08  your 
Hhoes  lit  perfectly.  Lastsforever  Endorsed 
hy  physiciaos.  Stretelier  and  priceless  68  page  boot. 
*m  "Feet"  $2. 00  prepaid.  Money  t>ark  if  unsatis- 
tuetoiy.  State  if  for  manor  woman.  Catalog  FREE. 
THE  PEDICTTEE  CO.,   Dept.  22.  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Never  Shakes  Your  Confidence 


DON'T  let  your  long  plannt-d  hunting  trip 
be  spoiled, —  spoiled  by  your  gun  not  ris- 
ing to  the  occasion  at  some  critical  moment. 
And  \ou  knoiv  how  your  gun's  shortcomings 
always  show  up  at  the  critical  moment.  After 
that  your  confidence  is  gone. 

The  six  Hunter  Brothers  have  kejrt  on  the 
trail  of  shot  gun  shortcomings  with  invention, 
workmanship  and  Purf>ose,  for  Z2  years. 

Purpose  got  rid  of  "shooting  loose"  by  pro- 
ducing a  bolt,  which  double-wedges  through 


"No 
Short- 
comings." 


extension  rib  and  grips  tight  with  a  double 
rotary  grip.  Purpose  created  Smith  "one- 
screw  access,"  whid^^iminates  lock,  neglect 
and  troubles  —  tmf^  oiling  and  cleaning 
simple.  And  so  on  through  the  list,  making 
the  Smith  Gun  the  gun  without  a  single  short- 
coming to  mar  the  pleasure  of  your  trip. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  Smith 
20  gauge  —  20  gauge  from  butt  to  muzzle. 
Write  today  for  catalog,  showing  all  grades 
from  §2  5  to  ;{;i5oo. 


"6  Times 
22  Years 
Elxperience." 


L  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  83  Hubbard  Street,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 
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Hamburg-American 

LARGEST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


OVER  400 
SHIPS 


,210,000 
TONS 


THE 

IDEAL 

CRUISE 

Around  the  World 
UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY 

Visit  famous  cities  and  countries  free  of 
every  care  or  worry. 

Escape  the  inconveniences  of  independent 
travel  in  foreign  lands. 

Be  accompanied  by  an  efficient  staSf  who 
have  made  world  travel  a  study. 

Enjoy  the  best  hotels,  good  food,  careful 
service  and  attention  when  on  inland  trips. 

Live  aboard  a  palatial  ship,  which  serves 
as  your  hotel,  with  no  trains  or  boats  to 
catch,  no  care  of  lui;gage,  no  connections 
or  schedules  to  worry  about  to  the  jour- 
ney's end. 

Two  World  Cruises 

by  the 

S.  S.  CLEVELAND 

Oct.  19,  1912,  from  New  York 

and 

Feb.  6, 1913,  from  San  Francisco 
UNDER  IDEAL  CONDITIONS 

Every  detail  is  arranged  by  a  staff  from 
our  Tourist  Department  profiting  by  23 
years'  experience. 

The  presence  of  chaperones  enables  wo- 
men traveling  alone  to  enjoy  every  attention. 

Concerts,  dances,  entertainments,  mas- 
querades, balls,  deck  sports,  etc.,  arranged 
during   the  trip. 

On  approaching  each  port  of  call  an  illus- 
trated lecture  is  given,  anticipating  the 
various  points  of  interest,  which  is  of  real 
educational  value. 

The  appointments  of  the  great  cruising 
steamer  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  finest  hotels,  insuring  every  luxury  of 
travel. 

Visits  will  be  made  with  ample  time  for 
sightseeing  in  MADEIRA,  SPAIN,  ITALY, 
EGYPT,  INDIA  (ISdays),  CEYLON, 
SFRAirs  SETTLEMENTS,  JAVA,  THE 
F'HIUPPINES.  CHINA.  .lAPAN  (13  days), 
HAWAII,  with  overland  American  tour. 
Inland  excursions  and  side  trips  in  all  coun- 
tries visited.  Duration  of  each  cruise,  1  10 
days. 

Rates  from  $650  upward,  including  all 
necessary  expenses  afloat  and  ashore,  rail- 
way, carriages,  hotels,  guides,  fees,  etc. 

Safety —Provision  is  made  to  care  for 
double  the  number  of  passengers  carried. 

Write  at  once  for  reservations. 

Cruise  limited  to  500  passengers,  in- 
suring comfort  to  all. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


NOT  A  BIT 
OF  BITE 


I04  TINS 

HANDY  54 BAGS 
One  pound  glass 
humidoi*  Aars. 


^J'lr-SIOO  ^IVi-  On^Approval,FjTi^ht  Paid 

"°    51.7a 


PER     SECTION, 


IT  FITS 
ANY  SPACE 


IT  GROWS     W/TH  YOUR    L/BRARY 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST*'  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

MADE  un'ier  our  own  pnlents.  in  our  own  factorv.  and  the  en- 
tire proiiuction  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  Th;il  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reaaonaii*  price*.  Oui  ."sectional 
liookcases  are  the  pn-duct  of  years  of  umiivideii  altention  lo  this 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  Sections  have  non-hinding.  di»- 
appeariuff  f/lass  doors,  and  are  hichly  finished  in  SOLID 
(iOI.UKN  C)\K.  Oiher  styles  and  finishes  at correspondingl.v  low 
l>rici  s.     Write  for  New  Catalogne  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  Uttle  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Hookcases  and  Filing  Cabin4'ts. 
Branch  Office  :    Flatiron  Bldg..  New  York  City 


Try  it  and  you  will  agree  no  punch  can 
surpass  that  made  with 

WeteM 

-  -  -/  '-^-=u  7'rv  this:  Juice  of  three 
— >^,';r,  ^'  )  lemons,  one  orange,  one 
'%*'!]mL^jJ.-'     Quart  water,  one  cup  sugar 

^^W^i^      ^"^  ^^^  pinf   Welch's. 

Serve  cold. 
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DEEDS  AND  MISDEEDS  OF  A  "RECORD"  SESSION 


THE  REMARK  of  a  non-partizari  editor  that  "as  usual 
Congi-ess  left  much  undone,  and  much  that  should  be 
undone,"  is  greeted  by  the  Republican  press  as  a  inild 
understatement,  while  the  Democratic  papers  generally  couch 
their  praise  of  the  late  session  in  some  such  phrase  as  "fairly 
satisfactory."  "A  billion-dollar  session,  nine  months  long, 
which  talked  26,000,000  words  printed  on  \:i,OQO  pages,  has 
just  dragged  to  a  close,"  l)egins  the  Rochester  Pont-Exprena 
(Rep.).  Yet  even  those  papers  which,  like  the  Boston  Advertiser 
(Rep.),  Buffalo  News  (Rep.),  Cleveland  Leader  (F*rog.),  and 
Baltimore  News  (Prog.),  believe  that  this  session  has  been 
notable  chiefly  for  "its  propensity  to  waste  time,"  admit  that 
certain  important  things  iiave  been  accomplished.  And  they 
point  to  the  expulsion  of  Lorimer,  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
favoring  direct  election  of  Senators,  the  enactment  of  the  Panama 
Bill,  criticized  by  many  as  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  \vith  Great  Britain,  the  establishnient  of  a  parcel  post, 
the  abrogation  of  the  Russian  treaty  of  1832,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Esch  Bill  stopping  the  manufacture  of  the  dangerous 
white  phosphorus  match. 

Meditating  on  the  life  and  death  of  tliis  session,  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  comes  to  "two  widely  variant 
conclusions": 

"As  an  efficient  machine  for  getting  necessary  legislation  into 
action  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  it  was  largely  a  failure.  But 
as  a  prolonged  debate  whereby  new  issues,  new  ideals,  new 
alinements,  and  new  needs  were  set  forth  clearly,  both  in  word 
and  in  party  divisions,  it  was  in  many  ways  well  worth  the 
money 

"The  failure  of  Congress  to  get  results  in  laws  passed  was  due 
to  two  causes.  A  Presidential  election  of  profoimd  importance 
made  every  action  of  either  side  an  occasion  for  i)laying  politics. 
For  three  months  practically  nothing  else  held  the  boards. 
Under  our  present  system,  wherein  the  platforms  of  the  parties 
agree  so  closely  in  promises  and  split  so  widely  in  a(!hievement, 
this  method  of  presenting  vital  issues  to  the  voters  seems  almost 
necessaJy,  however  costlj^  and  clumsy.  The  other  source  of 
sterility  was  the  partizan  control  of  the  various  branches.  The 
House  was  Democratic;  the  President,  a  conservative;  the 
Senate,  hybrid.  Eleven  vetoes  blocked  legislative  progress. 
Two  tariff  bills  were  passed  over  the  veto  by  the  House,  but 
failed  of  two-thirds  in  the  Senate.  With  such  antagonism,  noth- 
ing could  be  done. 

"The  most  futile  of  all  the  legislative  endeavors  were  the  pro- 
posed tariff  reductions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  party 
stood  for  some  kind  of  reduction  of  duties,  not  a  single  clause 
of  an  actual  law  reducing  them  passed.      Bills  reducing  the  cost 


of  living  by  over  $(J(K),(XK),00()  were  passed  by  the  House.  Of 
these,  six  were  in  the  main  agreed  to  by  th(>  Senate.  Yet  not  a 
cent  will  be  saved  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  They  have  become 
campaign  documents." 

That  this  "excessively  long  session  of  Congress  has  been  so 
barren  of  achicA-ement,"  in  the  face  of  such  a  demand  for  con- 
structive work,  is  more  of  a  matter  of  regret  than  of  surprizt^ 
to  the  Springfield  Repuhlicau  (Ind.).  For  such  a  situation  is 
characteristic  of  our  system  "  whenever  different  political  parties 
come  into  control  of  the  executive  and  U'gislative  branches." 

"When  political  cooperation  departs,  responsibility  vanishes 
and  a  loss  of  efficiency  results.  In  the  present  Congress,  how- 
ever, conditions  have  been  worse  than  usual.  Not  only  did  the 
Republican  i^arty  lose  the  House  in  the  elections  of  1910,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  insurgent  or  progressive  group  on  the 
Republican  side  in  the  Senate  plunged  that  body  into  leaderless 
confusion.  It  was  an  astounding  change  since  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election,  from  the  political  point  of  view.  From  another 
point  of  view,  it  was  one  of  the  most  notable  illustrations  of  the 
paralyzing  effect  upon  Congressional  government  of  a  rupture 
between  the  executi\'e  and  legislative  powers  and  of  party  dis- 
integration. In  place  of  team-work  came  obstruction,  and  the 
session  became  a  duel  between  the  man  in  the  White  House  and 
his  opponents  in  control  of  Congress  for  the  political  favor  and 
support  of  the  country." 

P^xploring  Congressional  history  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  t  he- 
Civil  War,  the  New,  York  Jounnd  of  Coimncrcc  "can  find  only 
one  session  equaling  in  length  that  of  2G7  days  which  has  ju>t 
ended."  And  when  the  extra  session  of  last  year  and  the  90-day 
short  sessicgi  beginning  next  December  are  counted  in,  the  62d 
Congress  "will  have  lasted  practically  500  days."  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  thinks  this  session  is  likely  also  to  e.xcel  pre\ious 
records  in  the  ai)propriation  of  money.      It  says: 

"Tabulations  by  Chairman  Fitzgerald  and  former  Speaker 
Cannon  show  that  this  Congress  was  a  .'SI, 000,000,000  Congress, 
the  first  in  Democratic  history.  The  appropriations  were 
$1,019,626,143.66,  against  .'Bl,026,()72,931  by  the  last  session  fr 
the  Repubhcan  Congress,  showing  that  the  program  of  economy 
has  effected  a  saving  of  only  $7,046,788,  tho  it  was  $21,(M)0,0(M) 
under  the  estimated  needs.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  blamed  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  for  swelling  the  total  by  .$70,000,000.  Forin.r 
Speaker  Cannon,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  if  Panamii 
Canal  approi)riations  are  excluded  this  Congress  has  exceeded 
by  $9,000,000  appropriations  by  the  last  Republican  Congress." 

Elsewhere  this  commercial  and  financial  authority  dedans 
that  the  worst  sin  of  omission  to  be  charged  against  Congress  at 
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this  session  was  its  failure  to  pass  any  measures  bearing  on 
banking  and  currency  reform. 

Among  the  dozen  measures  vetoed  by  Pi'esident  Taft  were 
the  revisions  of  the  metals  and  wool  schedules,  both  of  which 
the  House  alone  passed  over  his  veto.  Among  the  riders  attached 
to  appropriation  bills  which  failed  because  of  Presidential  vetoes, 
the  New  York  Times  notes: 

"  The  attempt  to  legislate  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  out  of 
office. 

"The  attempt  to  abolish  the  United  States  Court  of  Commerce. 

"The  attempt  to  estabhsh  a  seven-year  tenure  of  office  for 
government  clerks  in  Washington." 

An  enumeration  of  the  law  spassed  by  Congress  at  the  session 
beginning  December  4, 1911,  and  ending  August  24,  1912,  appears 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  is  here  given  in  part: 

"An  age  and  service  pension  law  providing  for  an  increase  of 
$25,000,000  annually  in  pensions,  which  was  substituted  for  the 
Sherwood  dollar-a-day  pension  bill  passed  by  the  House,  which 
provided  for  an  increase  of  $75,000,000. 

"Hours  of  labor  limited  to  eight  hours  on  all  government 
contracts  except  the  Panama  Canal. 

"A  Children's  Bureau  created  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

"The  manufacture  of  white  phosphorus  matches  prevented 
by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  tax. 

"The  sale  of  'cun^-alls'  and  the  practise  of  making  misleading 
claims  as  to  the  efficacy  of  patent  medicines  prohibited  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law. 

"  Radio-(!omnumication  regulated  and  the  carrying  of  two 
wireless  operators  on  ocean-going  vessels  made  compulsory. 

"Shipment  of  picture  films  depicting  prize-fights  in  interstate 
commerce  proTiibited. 

"Industrial  Commission  created. 

"Naval  program  authorizing  the  construction  of  one  battle- 
ship, two  fuel  ships,  six  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  one  torpedo- 
boat  tender,  eight  submarines,  and  one  submarine  tender. 

"An  act,  passed  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan,  placing  a  closed  season  on  the  killing 
of  fur  seals  for  five  years  and  preventing  pelagic  sealing." 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  terminating  the  Russian  treaty  of 
1832,  .suppressing  revolutionary  activity  along  the  Mexican  border 
by  authorizing  the  President  to  prohibit  exportation  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  the  popular  election  of  Senators.    The  Tribune  notes  further: 

"The  Senate  enunciated  as  supplementary  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  the  declaration  that  the  United  States  would  resent 
the  occupation  of  military  or  strategic  points  or  harbors  on  either 
of  the  American  continents  by  corporations  under  the  control  of 
foreign  governments. 

"William  Lorimer  was  ousted  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
the  title  of  Senator  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin,  was  confirmed. 
Theron  Catlin,  of  Missouri,  was  ousted  from  his  seat  in  the 
House. 

"The  impeachment  proceedings  against  Judge  Archbald,  of 
the  Commerce  Court,  were  begun,  and  a  continuance  was  granted 
until  the  next  session. 

"The  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
also  ratified,  but  after  being  mutilated  to  such  an  extent  that 
ratifi(;ations  were  never  exchanged.  Treaties  with  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  finances  of  those 
countries  were  not  acted  on." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  attention  also  to  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  parcels  post,  abolition  of  "the 
80-(!alled  Tariff  Board,"  and  tlu*  i)assage  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Comi)ensation  Act.  Turning  to  the  things  left  undone.  The 
Tiinea  mentions  certain  bills  passed  by  but  one  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  likely  to  come  up  at  the  next  session.     Among  these  are ; 

"The  Wilson  Bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Labor,  with  a 
labor  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

"The  Pujo  Bill,  to  enable  the  Money  Trust  Investigating 
(yommittee  to  have  access  to  the  books  of  national  banks,  now 
only  oix'ii  to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency. 

"Tin-  Hull  Excise  Tax  Bill,  which  seeks  to  extend  the  corpora- 
tion tax  law  to  individuals." 


Then  there  were  a  number  of  important  matters  left  untouched. 
There  was,  we  are  reminded, 

"No  anti-trust  legislation,  no  monetary  legislation,  no  action 
on  the  plan  for  the  endowment  of  the  Rockefeller  Institution,  no 
action  on  the  scheme  for  the  Carnegie  endowment  of  international 
peace,  no  action  on  the  Democratic  plan  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  Philippines  and  a  qualified  independent  form  of  government 
for  the  Filipinos,  no  action  on  the  DiUingham  proposal  for  the 
restriction  of  foreign  immigration." 

Of  the  nine  Congressional  investigating  committees  which 
have  been  at  work,  those  dealing  with  the  "Steel  Trust,"  the 
"Money  Trust,"  and  campaign  contributions  have  been  most 
successful  in  unearthing  facts  of  interest  and  practical  value. 


A  BAN  ON   SUNDAY  MAIL 

WRATHFUL  newspaper  attacks  upon  Congress  and  the 
Postmaster-General  following  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
stop  the  delivery'  of  mail  on  Sundays  in  first  and  second 
class  post-offices  are  only  a  degree  less  harsh  since  Mr.  Hitchcock 
has  decided  to  give  the  law  "liberal  interpretation."  His  ruling 
that  the  order  shall  not  interfere  with  "certain  classes  of  mail 
that  can  not  be  held  until  Monday  morning  without  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  addressees"  (this  to  include  newspapers  and 
hotel  guests)  is  characterized  as  "service  by  favor"  and  "mail 
for  the  elect."  For  the  law  itself,  condemnation  in  the  metro- 
politan press  is  almost  savage.  In  New  York  City  the  editors 
present  such  a  collection  of  descriptive  terms  as  "backwoods 
legislation,"  "exasperating  folly,"  "the  work  of  meddlesome 
and  rash  Congressmen,"  a  "Puritanic  blue  law."  It  is  indignant- 
ly declared  by  some  of  the  press  that  the  provision  was  included 
in  the  postal  appropriation  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  by 
trickerj' — "a  clause  snooped  in,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  Strictlj'  interpreted,  it  prohibits,  beginning  on  September 
1,  all  delivery  on  Sundays  in  large  post-offices,  except  of  mail 
that  is  sent  special  delixery.     It  pro\'itles 

"That  hereafter  post-offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes  shall 
not  be  open  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  mail  to  the 
general  public,  but  this  provision  shall  not  prevent  the  prompt 
deliverj"  of  special-deliAery  mail." 

Editors  are  saying  that  if  this  were  literally  enforced  it  would 
clog  the  entire  delivery  system  for  half  of  the  week,  prove  a  great 
inconvenience  to  traveling  men  in  receiving  business  correspond- 
ence, and  in  the  newspaper  offices  prevent  the  timely  arrival  of 
mail  "copy  "  and  exchanges  and  tie  up  the  distribution  of  Sunday 
editions  to  readers  out  of  town.  Many  of  the  press,  not  denying 
that  legislation  to  give  postal  clerks  and  carriers  a  day  off  once 
a  we(>k  is  demanded,  can  not  see  that  Sundaj'  need  be  observed 
by  all  of  these  employees  at  one  time.  The  New  York  World  calls 
the  action  not  "Puritanism,"  but  "oppression  of  the  people 
by  the  paid  servants  of  the  people." 

The  New  York  Sun,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Postmaster- 
General's  statement  interpreting  the  order  "liberally,"  an- 
nounces itself  placed  among  the  privileged  classes  by  "executive 
discrimination."     Further, 

"The  administration  of  the  post-office  has  sought  to  reduce 
the  inconvenience  and  hardshij)  decreed  by  the  Congress  as  much 
as  it  can.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  obliged  to  make  a  distinction 
between  its  customers,  a  thing  at  once  hateful  and  potentially 
demoralizing." 

To  the  declaration  that  the  benefit  to  the  postal  employees 
will  be  slight,  the  answer  from  some  of  the  Sunday-closing  ad- 
vocates has  been  that  the  amount  of  mail  delivered  on  Sundays 
also  is  slight,  and  that  in  some  instances  not  over  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  public  is  affected.  Business  men,  however, 
are  reported  to  bo  taking  the  law  as  a  serious  matter. 
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fcw  — ^S  THIS  the  campaign  of  1912  or  that  of  1904?"  queries 
a  Boston  editor  as  the  statements  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
Senator  Penrose,  and  Mr.  Archbold  regarding  the 
Standard  Oil  contributions  to  the  1904  Republican  campaign 
fund  are  applauded,  derided,  or  weighexl  in  the  balances  by  the 
dailj-  press.  "Presidential  campaigns  can  not  be  again  fought 
eight  years  after  they  were  decided,"  is  an- 
other writer's  conclusion.  And  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Dem.) — 

"The  interest  which  the  whole  controversy 
concerning  1904  has  for  this  time  lies  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  probable  sources  from 
which  Roosevelt  is  recei\Tng  his  present  vast 
support  tlu-ough  the  medium  of  Perkins. 
The  value  of  the  Penrose-Roosevelt  issue  is 
in  its  possibiUties  of  coming  at  the  ^^tal 
truth  of  to-day.  From  whom  is  Roosevelt 
getting  his  money  now?" 

Many  who  do  not  share  the  New  York 
World's  (Dem.)  hostility  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt are  moved  to  join  it  in  the  cry: 
"Let  Congress  turn  on  the  light." 
Thej'  are  gratified  that  the  Senatorial  in- 
quiry into  campaign  funds  is  to  have  so  wide 
a  scope  and  is  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 
Details  in  regard  to  eight-year-old  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  may  be  interest- 
ing, observes  the  New  York  Press  (Prog. 
Rep.),  but  are  of  Uttle  practical  value.  But, 
it  goes  on: 

"An  investigation  of  the  funds  lately  used 
in  politics,  and  particularly  in  the  Presi- 
dential primaries,  is  bound  to  be  useful  if  it 
is  honestly  and  intelligently  prosecuted.  .  .  . 

"The  object  of  the  proceedings  hence- 
forth should  be  principally  constructive. 
By  throwng  all  the  light  possible  on  the  de- 
tails of  how  money  was  spent  in  the  present 
P*residential  contest  the  Senators  can  show 
the  way  to  the  framing  of  a  Corrupt  Prac- 
tises Act  which  will  put  an  end  to  a  vicious 
system;" 

It  was  only  after  much  discussion  and  the 
adoption  of  several  amendments  that  the 
resolution  authorizing  an  inquiry  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the.  Senate  just  before 

its  adjournment.     Mr.  Penrose's  statement  

before  the  Senate  is  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the 
Senate.  This  committee  is  "directed  to  investigate  fully  into 
all  statements  and  questions  of  fact"  therein  mentioned,  "in- 
cluding all  correspondence  and  financial  transactions  between 
John  D.  Archbold  and  George  W.  Perkins  and  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  members  of  Congress  and  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1900  to  the  date  of  the  investigation."  The  com- 
mittee is  also  "to  investigate  into  and  ascertain  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  seeking  the 
nomination  of  any  pohtical  party,  formed  or  in  the  process  of 
formation,  for  President  during  the  year  1912,  or  by  any  com- 
mittee or  persons  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  candidate, 
or  in  the  interest  of  such  candidate  or  party,"  and  to  find  out 
"  the  names  of  all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  contributing 
to  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  the  amounts  paid  or  con- 
tributed, and  how  and  when  paid,  including  all  sums  of  money 
used  to  secure  the  election  of  delegates  to  any  National  Con- 
vention or  to  influence  the  actions  of  delegates  at  said 
conventions.'. 

The  subcommittee  is  headed  by  Senator  Clapp  (Prog.,  Minn.), 


JOHN  D.  ARCHBOLD 


and  will  meet  again  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Penrose  has  been  put  into  the  committee's  record,  and 
Mr.  Archbold's  confirmatory  testimony  was  taken  just  before 
that  gentleman's  departure  to  Europe.  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
request  for  an  opportunity  to  make  an  immediate  reply  under 
oath  before  the  committee  was  denied  because  several  of  the 
Senators  had  already  left  Washington.  This  seems  to  the 
friends  of  the  ex-President,  and  even  to  many  of  his  political 
foes,  to  be  not  quite  fair  to  him,  both  be- 
cause it  leaves  his  side  of  the  story  untold 
and  because  it  may  break  into  his  series  of 
campaign  engagements  in  September  and 
October.  He  is,  however,  preparing  a  letter 
to  Senator  Clapp  which  will  contain  "a  full 
statement  of  at  least  some  of  the  things  to 
which  I  would  have  testified."  His  enemies, 
exclaims  the  confident  Colonel,  have  "picked 
up  the  wrong  end  of  the  poker,  by  George!" 
They  will  find  that  "there  is  no  weak  link 
in  my  armor!"  And  the  press  quote  him  as 
saying  further: 

"Remember  that  the  charge  was  against 
Mr.  Penrose  and  that  that  has  not  been  in- 
vestigated, altho  the  evidence  on  that  charge 
was  direct.  All  that  has  been  investigated 
has  been  the  countercharge,  as  to  which 
there  was  not  and  never  will  be,  because 
there  can  not  be,  one  shred  of  evidence, 
direct  or  indirect.  All  that  has  been  pro- 
duced is  malicious  and  injurious  hearsay 
gossip  given  at  second  hand. 

"As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  accusation 
by  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Archbold  really  is 
that  a  contribution  was  made  for  the  im- 
proper purpose  of  securing  an  improper 
consideration  and  that  I  refused  to  gi\e  the 
improper  consideration. 

"Let  me  repeat  that  if  any  contribution 
was  received  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany it  was  against  my  explicit  and  reiter- 
ated written  prohibition,  and  not  only  with- 
out my  knowledge,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  explicit  assurance  was  given  me  that 
no  such  contribution  was  given  or  could  be 
received." 

While  the  press  await  further  develop- 
ment, some  hoping  for  much  good  to  result 
from  the  Senatorial  investigation,  others 
believing  with  the  New  York  Morning  Tel- 

I      ccfraph   (Dem.)  that  it    will  only   "waste  a 

lot  of  time  and  stir  up  much  unnecessary 
trouble,"  they  are  conjecturing  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  what 
has  transpired  upon  the  fortunes  and  reputations  of  the  men 
who  have  been  mentioned.  The  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
can  not  see  how  any  open-minded  citizen  can  help  acknowledging 
with  it  that  "in  spite  of  all  his  moral  twisting  and  squirming, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  got  $125,000  from  the  Standard  Oil  for  political 
purposes  in  1904,"  that  it  was  "used  in  his  election  and  he 
knew  it,"  and  that  "it  was  not  paid  back,"  but,  "on  the  con- 
trary, more  was  demanded  and  refused."  But  other  New 
York  papers  opposing  Mr.  Roosevelt  do  not  see  quite  so  clear 
a  case  against  him.  These  revelations,  admits  The  Evening  Post, 
"do  not  prove  that  Roosevelt  sold  himself,  or  that,  in  return  for 
campaign  contributions,  he  made  any  promises  of  government 
favor  to  corporations."  The  Tribune  (Rep.)  sees  no  evidence 
sufficient  to  disprove  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  assertions  and  the 
letters  with  which  he  backs  them  up.     Indeed, 

"It  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attention  was  never 
seriously  directed  to  campaign  funds  and  their  possible  abuse 
until  almost  the  end  of  his  campaign,  and  that  he  then  took 
such  action  as  seemed  sufficient  to  him  to  preserve  his  entire 
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indrptndpnt-f.  In  lht>  absence  of  any  proof  that  he  knew  of  the 
Archbold  contribution  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  in  the  face  of  his 
denials  that  he  did  know  of  it  and  that  in  1904  he  was  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  playinp  a  part  of  elaborate  and  sustained 
hypocrisy." 

Tho  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  attaches  some  weight  to  Chan- 
•ellor  Day's  corroboration  of  Mr.   Archbold's  version  of  the 
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THE    ELVSrV'E    TEDDYBIRD! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooldyn  Eagle. 

SlOO.fKX)  contribution  incident,  it  admits  that  the  Colonel's 
assailants  have  not  proved  their  case,  and  imagines  that  "all 
this  fuss  over  the  1904  contributions  really  helps  the  Colonel 
instead  of  hurting  him."  This  thought  also  occurs  to  the 
Springfield  Republican's  (Ind.)  Washington  correspondent,  who 
says:  "At  all  events,  the  Standard  Oil  people  have  been  made 
to  admit  that  he  made  them  feel  the  sting  of  his  whip,  and  it  is 
thought  that  people  Avill  be  more  imprest  with  that  fact  than 
with  any  alleged  shortcomings  of  the  Colonel  in  receiving  the 
Standard's  tainted  $100,000."  The  political  effect,  predicts 
The  Republican  editorially,  "will  he  nil." 

In  the  hearing  gi\'cn  the  Penrose  charges,  the  drift  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate,  the  prompt  appearance  of  Archbold,  and 
the  investigating  committee's  inability  to  hear  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  Progressive  papers  H(^e  a  "bipartizan  anti-Roosevelt  con- 
spira<'y,"  directed  against  him  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
"The  determination  of  special  privilege  and  corrupting  influences 
to  defeat  Roosevelt  and  the  Progressive  party  at  any  cost  and 
by  any  method  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation"  to  the 
Washington  Times  (Prog.),  for  "the  team  work  of  Archbold, 
Penrose,  Bailey,  and  Smool  leaves  no  doubt  of  it."  And  these 
l>apers,  confident  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  quite  capable  of 
defending  himself  "against  such  enemies  and  such  conspiracies," 
go  on  to  speak  in  no  comi)limentary  words  of  Senator  Penrose. 
After  these  attacks  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  seems  to  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  (Prog.)  that  "the  rea^sons  why  Boies  Piuirose  should 
not  be  impeached  and  driven  out  of  the  United  States  Senate 
are  even  less  evident  than  before."  The  Chicago  News  (Prog.) 
notes  that  Senator  Penrose  has  not  yet  given  an  accounting  of 
the  manner  of  the  expenditure  of  the  $20,000  of  Standard  Oil 
money.     And  the  Chicago  Post  (Prog.)  observes  likewise: 

"The  agreement  uy)on  which  the  $2.'). (XX)  chcf-k  was  promised 
and,  as  IVnrose  admits,  received;  tlie  reason  for  giving  Mr. 
•Vn-hbold  powers  of  prohminary  review  of  a  national  govern- 
mental report — these  are  the  things  which  Boies  Penrose  c«.re- 
fully  leaves  unexplained.  And  (h<>se  are  the  things  that  the 
conntr>-  wants  to  know.'^ 


Several  editors,  even  outside  the  Roosevelt  ranks,  couple  the 
names  of  Lorimer  and  Penrose.  "Beside  this  appeal  of  Pen- 
rose's, Lorimer's  defense  of  Jiimself  in  the  United  States  Senate 
was  a  dignified  and  creditable  statement,"  remarks  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  Charleston  Xeu-s  and  Courier  (Dem.) 
declares  that  "nothing  remains  for  him  but  voluntary  or  forced 
retirement  from  political  .life.  To  turn  Lorimer  out  and  leave 
Penrose  in  would  be  shocking  to  the  public  sense  of  justice." 

Xor  does  Mr.  John  D.  .Archbold  go  untouched.  If  he  ever 
sues  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  libel,  as  he  has  threatened  to  do, 
then,  asserts  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Journal, 

"he  will  find  that  even  the  boldest  judge  will  scarcely  dare  go 
against  public  opinion  to  the  extent  of  sajing  that  the  character 
of  John  D.  Archbold,  paymaster  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  cor- 
rupter of  politics,  is  worth  ten  cents." 

Mr,  William  Flinn  comes  in  for  his  share  of  denunciation 
from  his  consistent  foe  in  local  politics,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  (Rep.).  In  the  final  paragraph  of  a  long  editorial  setting 
forth  the  innocence  of  Penrose  and  the  sinfulness  of  Flinn,  this 
paper  says: 

"In  fact.  Senator  Penrose  emerges  from  the  muck  into  which 
Flinn  and  the  Roosevelt  papers  have  attempted  to  plunge  him 
with  clean  skirts  and  in  unimpeachable  form.  But,  sticking 
there,  bedraggled  and  besmirched,  he  leaves  two  singularly 
repfesentatiye  Bull  Moose,  monarchs  of  political  purity  in  the 
raw — Bill.f'linn  and  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  in  moral  reform." 

'  With  such  accusations  and  recriminations  appearing  daily, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  can  not  but  remark  that  "Democratic 
campaign  managers  ought  to  pay  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Roosevelt-Pen  rose  controversy  at  advertising  rates — both  wings 
of  the  Republican  party  are  equally  compromised."  And  the 
end  is  not  yet.  For  Senator  Penrose  says  there  are  other  docu- 
ments to  be  unearthed.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  daily  denouncing 
his  accusers  in  his  campaign  speeches,  Mr.  Loeb  has  announced 
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m)l'lSEKKEFlNli    TROUBLES. 

— Bradley  in  tlio  Chicago  Neves. 

his  willingness  to  appear  on  the  stand  and  corroborate  the 
statements  of  his  former  superior,  and  William  Randolph  Hearst 
cables  from  Paris: 

"Why  shoxdd  not  Senator  Penrose  and  Mr.  Archbold  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Sibley  all  tell  the  whole  truth,  par- 
ticularly when  they  can  be  so  confidently  assured  that  if  they 
do  not  I  will?' 
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— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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The  Elephant — "  If  I  wasn't  in  such  a  nervous,  run-down  con- 
dition myself,  I  wouldn't  be  scared    either." 

—  Kemble  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

CAMPAIGN   VISIONS. 


ORGANIZING   AGAINST  TAMMANY 

ANEW  ORGANIZATION  of  Democrats,  described  as 
the  "Empire  State  Democracy"  and  pledged  to  dis- 
-  pute  the  control  of  the  State  with  Tammany,  is  de- 
clared by  a  number  of  the  press  to  possess  more  strength  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Editors  who  back  the  movement  are 
saying  that  New  York  Democracy  is  threatened  with  a  division 
like  that  in  the  Republican  ranks  if  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the 
Tammany  leader,  is  allowed  to  name  the  ticket  at  the  State 
convention  in  October.  Some  of  these  writers  add  that  they 
do  not  care  what  else  happens  so  long  as  a  hard  blow  is  struck 
at  Tammany.  A  common  editorial  remark  is  to  such  effect 
as  this  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.): 

"Bosses  usually  count  upon  such  movements  'blowing  over.' 
But  this  one  they  already  perceive  to  mean  business.  At  least, 
one  may  infer  so  from  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  no  time  in 
raising  the  cry  that  the  Empire  State  Democracy  will  endanger 
the  success  of  the  national  ticket." 

The  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.)  can  recall  "no  concerted  effort 
upon  so  strong  a  foundation."  A  neighbor,  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican (Ind.),  thinks  this  plan  business-like  and  determined 
beyond  any  of  its  forerunners.  An  appeal  in  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  which  Mr.  Bryan,  along  with  many  other  edi- 
tors, has  approved  and  quoted,  says: 

"There  is  a  new  Democracy  in  the  nation,  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Woodrow  Wilson  it  ought  to  be  a  more  inspiring  Democ- 
racy than  the  country  has  known  since  the  days  of  Jackson. 
It  is  time  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  put  itself  in  touch 
with  the  militant  progressive  Democracy  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  step  is  the  obliteration  of  Murphy  and  Murphyism. 
The  work  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  blundering  boss  from 
Fourteenth  Street  has  finished  Ms  plans  for  the  nomination  of  a 
State  ticket  through  his  control  of  the  State  machine." 

Along  with  this  there  are  declarations  that  the  policy  Mr. 
Murphy  pursued  at  the  Baltimore  convention  injured  his  pres- 
tige rather  seriou.sly,  even  among  his  close  followers;  and  there 
are  many  to  ring  the  variations  upon  that  criticism,  ."blunder- 
ing boss." 

The  movement  does  not  bode  well  for  the  renomination  of 
Governor  Dix,  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  argues;  Mr.  Murphy 
is  a  "puppet,"  but  the  Governor  has  reached  "the  depths  of 
political  degradation"  at  times  by  becoming  the  "puppet  of  a 


puppet."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  describes  Murphy  as 
"wood  at  the  top  and  putty  below,"  and  declares  that  whatever 
power  he  has  is  as  paymaster,  a  job  that  any  clerk  could  do. 

There  are  Democratic  editors  who  go  the  length  of  declaring 
with  the  New^ Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Ind.  Dem.)  that  tbo 
New  York  "is  one  of  the  doubtful  and  pivotal  States  and  its 
electoral  votes  would  greatly  help  the  Democratic  candidate,'' 
these  votes  "must  not  be  won — and  experience  has  told  us  that 
they  are  not  to  be  won — by  anj"  compromise  that  surrenders 
the  people  of  New  York  to  the  'tender  mercies'  of  the  Tiger." 
The  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.)  warns  Woodrow  Wilson's  cam- 
paign manager  that  "no  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
has  been  elected  in  modern  times,  counting  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
as  one,  whose  candidacy,  either  in  convention  or  campaign, 
bore  any  identification  mth  Tammany." 

While  the  editors  unsympathetic  with  Tammanj'  are  fervent 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Empire  State  Democracy  will 
not  falter  in  its  determination,  there  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion upon  the  extremely  important  matter  of  the  personnel  of 
the  new  organization.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  such  enthu- 
siastic recommendation  as  the  Boston  Transcript's: 

"The  movement  is  under  the  best  auspices  of  the  party.  Per- 
haps the  two  men  most  nrominent  in  it  at  the  present  time  are 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  who  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  Senator  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  man  who  stood  like  a  rock  against  Murphy's  dic- 
tation as  to  whom  the  party  should  select  as  United  States 
Senator,  and  compelled  a  comprc'rise  upon  one  who,  if  not  the 
best  that  could  have  been  selected,  was  a  respectable  choice  and 
saved  the  State  from  the  humiliation  and  the  party  from  the 
dire  disgrace  that  at  first  threatened  it,  when  finding  the  reins 
of  pov/er  in  its  hands  it  turned  them  over  to  the  big  boss  to  drive 
where  and  as  it  might  please  him." 

And  in  contrast  there  is  the  scornful  repudiation  of  the  New 
York  Press  (Rep.): 

"Neither  the  names  nor  the  numbers  of  those  DemO'-ratic 
statesmen  who  have  organized  the  latest  revolt  against  the 
rulership  of  Charles  F.  Murphy  afford  inspiration  to  rebellious 
New  York  Democracy.  One  might  suppose  that  after  the  hu- 
miliation inflicted  on  Tammany  Hall  at  Baltimore,  it  would  be 
possible  to  base  an  anti-Murphy  uprising  on  something  more 
promising  than  a  proclamation  by  "Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and 
a  'Murphy  Must  Go'  editorial  in  the  leading  Democratio 
organ. '5 
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From  *"rhe  World's  ■Work,"  New  York. 
WHAT   IT   COSTS    IN    INTEREST   TO    BORROW    $1,000    ON   TYPICAL    KINDS    OF  SECURITY,    SHOWING    HOW    THE    AMERICAN  FARMER  IS  DISCRIMINATED  AGAINST. 


THE  HIGH   COST    OF   FARMING  IN   THE 
UNITED  STATES 

ONE  THING  that  helps  to  make  the  cost  of  living  about 
10  per  cent,  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe 
is  "an  undue  interest  tax  of  $210,000,000  a  year  on 
the  American  farmer."  This  phase  of  the  "greatest  problem  at 
present  confronting  us"  is  discust  in  The  World' )<  Work  for 
September  by  President  B.  F.  Yoakum  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railroad.  Food  and  clothing,  the  fundamentals  of 
life,  cost  more  and  more  each  year,  and  according  to  Mr.  Yoakum 
"it  is  this  simple  fact  that  underlies  nearly  all  the  disturbing 
phenomena  of  an  era  full  of  disturbances."  Dismissing  those 
factors  which  are  international  in  their  effect,  he  names  four 
"paramount  causes"  of  soaring  prices  in  this  country,  the  first 
of  these  being  "the  excessive  burden  of  interest  charges  laid  upon 
the  agricultural  producers  of  the  country  because  of  inadequate 
money-lending  facilities."  The  other  three  may  be  grouped  as 
"the  excessive  cost  of  distribution."  Cheaper  monej^  for  the 
small  farmer  is  "the  first  of  our  agricultural  problems."  As 
things  stand,  this  class  of  citizen,  "the  fundamental  wealth  pro- 
ducer of  the  country,"  is  given  poorer  service  by  our  banks  than 
almost  any  other  man  in  American  industry.  And  when  we 
compare  the  financial  ac(!ommodation  given  him  with  that 
accorded  his  brother-agriculturist  in  Europe  the  discrepancy 
is  still  greater.  The  story  is  told  concisely  in  the  diagram  at  the 
top  of  this  page. 

Mr.  Yoakum  estimates  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  American 
farmers,  including  mortgages  and  current  loans  on  crops,  at 
S6,040,(X){),()00.  On  this  they  pay  interest  at  an  average  rate  of 
8^2  P^^r  f«nt.  per  annum,  whereas  were  they  farming  in  France  or 
Germany  they  could  get  the  same  accommodation  at  a  rate 
never  higher  than  5  per  cent.  The  reason  is  that  France  and 
Germany  have  systems  of  agricultural  cooperative  banking. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Di^nmark,  England,  Ireland,  and  India  have 
to  some  extent  followed  the  example  set  by  Germany  and  France, 
with  the  result  that  "the  German,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the 
Irish,  the  Danish,  and  even  the  p]gyptian  and  Hindustanee 
fanner  borrows  on  current  account  against  his  crops,  his  equip- 
ment, and  even  his  chattels  at  an  interest  rate  a  little  more  than 
half  what  the  American  farmer  has  to  pay." 

Mr.  Yoakum  finds  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  American 
farmer  is  about  half  onaccouatof  fixt  capital — mostly  mortgage 
loans —and  half  on  account  of  current  loans.  The  total  for  all 
our  farm(Ts,  as  already  stated,  aniounts  to  about  .$(),()4G,()(K),000, 
and  the  number  ot  farms  in  the  United  States  is  about  0,000,000. 
Therefore  the  average  farm  has  a  mortgage  debt  of  $r)00  and  a 
current  debt  of  about  the  same  amount  outstanding  against  it. 
We  read  further: 

"The  rate  of  interest  paid  on  this  tr(>mendous  volume  of  bor- 
rowed capital  is,  according  to  the  best  estimates  I  (ran  find,  be- 
tween 8  and  0  per  cent,  jx-r  annum.  The  actual  rate  of  interest 
itself  is  only  a  i)art  of  the  burden  of  l)()rr()\ving.  To  it  must  be 
ad(l(>d  the  constant  drain  of  renewals  for  mortgages  on  farms,  of 
loans,  fees  for  recording  mortgages,  and  otluT  loans  to  farmers, 
most  of  which  ar(>  made  on  short  t(>rm,  and  commission  f(>es  and 
compulsory  insurance  on  renewals.  From  all  1  ha\('  been  able 
to  gather  from  the  best  available  sources,  I  estimate  that  an 


average  rate  paid  by  our  farmers  is  83^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  full  cost  paid  on  farm 
money  used  in  the  financing  and  capitalization  of  the  farms  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  annual  interest  bill,  therefore,  paid  by  the  farmers  is 
about  $olO,000,0(X).  The  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  as  of  December  1,  1911,  farm  value,  was  $543,000,- 
000.  Practically,  the  interest  account  of  the  farmers  ate  up  the 
total  wheat  crop  of  the  entire  country." 

No  thinking  man,  looking  the  facts  fairly  in  the  face,  believes 
that  the  rate  to  the  farmer  is  a  just  and  reasonable  rate,  declares 
Mr.  Yoakum.  Comparing  the  rate  the  farmer  pays  for  loans 
A\itli  that  paid  by  American  merchants  and  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Yoakum  finds  it  about  double.  Altho  "he  has  the  finest  security 
for  current  loans  there  is  in  the  world,  namely,  products  that  go 
into  immediate  consumption  and  that  sell,  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  every  hour  of  the  day,"  yet  "he  pays  double  the  rate 
paid  by  manufacturers  of  indust  ial  products  that  have  to  be 
marketed  with  great  skill,  often  on  a  treacherous  and  delicate 
market."  The  only  reason,  we  are  told,  is  that  the  farmer 
stands  alone  while  the  manufacturer  is  a  member  of  an  organized 
trade.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  European  farmer,  the  advan- 
tages are  due  to  organization  and  cooperation.  Turning  to  the 
object-lessons  supplied  by  those  two  countries,  we  learn  that  the 
German  farmers  in  given  territories  form  cooperative  societies, 
"syndicating  their  farm  lands  under  negotiable  bonds  which  are 
offered  jointly  as  security  for  the  credit  they  need,"  and  that  the 
indi\'idual  then  borrows  from  this  cooperative  societj-.  "It  is 
just  as  if  all  the  small  farms  in  a  Texas  county,  no  one  of  which 
is  more  than  IGO  acres,  were  pooled  into  one  great  society  which 
borrowed  on  a  single  bond  aginst  all  this  property,  and  then  lent 
to  any  individual  farmers  forming  this  pool  as  they  needed 
monej^  on  mortgage."  In  France  the  Credit  Foncier,  in  Paris, 
lends  money  to  farmers  for  periods  of  from  ten  to  seventy-five 
years,  these  loans  being  retired  in  very  small  instalments  year 
by  year. 

What  these  systems  do  for  the  farmer  who  wants  money  on 
a  mortgage  the  cooperative  rural  banks  do  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  borrow  money  against  current  needs.  In  Germany 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  Federation  of  German  Agricultural 
Societies,  numbering  more  than  19,000  farmers'  banks  and  in- 
cluding in  its  membership  more  than  1,750,000  farmers.  This  is 
"an  agricultural  money  trust,  the  object  of  which  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  farmer  gets  his  money  when  he  needs  it  and  at  rates 
that  are  commensurate  with  his  security."  Applying  the  lesson 
at  home,  Mr.  Yoakum  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  work  of  reorganizing  the  farm  finance  of  the  United 
States  is  sure  to  come.  The  rapidity  of  its  n^alization  deptmds 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  ITnited  States.  They  are  tlit>  iirst  to 
receive  the  benefits.  If  they  do  not  rouse  themselves  to  wipe 
out  this  terrific  annual  tax  ui)()n  their  industry  no  other  n  an  can 
accomplish  the  i)urpose  for  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they, 
through  their  organizations  and  through  their  rei)resentatives  in 
Congress,  demand  legislation  to  ac('()m])lish  this  purpose,  I  have 
no  h(>sitati()n  in  saying  tiiat  the  annual  interest  saved  ten  years 
from  now  will  he  enough  to  pay  th(>  ruling  rat(^  at  that  time  on 
more  than  $1,()()0,000,0(K)  of  additional  money — enough  to  open 
and  cultivate  ev(>ry  section  of  the  country  to  its  full  capacity. 

"Tli(>  gn>at  i)n)])lem  for  the  farm<>rs  to  settle  is  whether  they 
will  be  satisfied  to  fight  other  trusts  or  put  themselves  on  a  strong 
financial  basis  and  operate  their  own  trusts." 
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LAWYERS   AND  THE  COLOR   LINE 

TUE  FINAL  ACTION  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
upon  its  three  negro  members — voting  to  return  them 
to  membership  after  the  executive  committee  had  un- 
seated them,  but  ruling  that  in  the  future  candidates  must 
state  whether  they  are  white  or  colored — is  denounced  by  many 
editors  as  an  unworthy  compromise.  Several  comments  state 
that  if  the  negroes  won  a  \ietory  it  was  an 
empty  one  and  the  consensus  of  editorial 
opinion  declares  that  the  Bar  Association 
has  diplomatically  taken  this  occasion  to 
draw  the  color  line.  A  characteristic  judg- 
ment is  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 
"We  consider  this  a  most  unfortunate  com- 
promise. The  Bar  Association  is  not  a  pri- 
vate club,  not  a  social  organization.  It 
claims  to  represent  the  legal  ability  of  the 
country,  but  as  a  fact  it  will  hereafter  repre- 
sent only  the  Caucasian  element."  The 
New  York  Evening  Mail  speaks  of  the  situa- 
tion as  "passing  strange"  and  "not  very 
'civilized'."  "A  sneaking  settlement"  is 
the  comment  of  the  New  York  Globe,  which 
further  declares  that  the  Bar  Association 
"has  dishonored  those  great  principles  of 
right  and  justice  to  which  the  legal  profes- 
sion pretends  to  be  devoted."  The  Spring- 
field Republican,  one  of  the  many  to  say  that 
the  lawyers  seem  to  regard  their  association 
as  a  "kind  of  social  club,"  sees  the  action  as 
"inherently  absurd" — 


"for  it  would  hereafter  exclude  from  mem- 
bership a  colored  lawyer  notwithstanding 
that  he  might  be  the  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States  or  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court." 

If  the  association  isn't  a  club,  the  New 
York  Sun  argues,  there  is  no  other  intelli- 
gible way  to  explain  the  policies  adopted: 

"The  association  did  not  even  have  the  courage  to  do  a  mean 
thing  manfully.  It  shifted  responsibilitjs  compromised  on  a 
resolution  requiring  local  bar  associations  to  declare  henceforth 


WILLIAM  H.   LEWIS. 

Attorney -General  Wickersham's 
championship  of  this  colored  lawyer, 
who  is  one  of  liis  assistants,  com- 
pelled the  American  Bar  Association 
to  take  formal  action  regarding  the 
admission  of  negro  members. 


v.'hether  a  candidate  proposed  for  membership  in  the  nationa 
association  is'a  negro." 

The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  there  are  evidences  of  cowardice 
in  the  language  of  the  resolution: 

"Apparently  it  has  neither  the  wish  to  admit  negroes  nor  the 
courage  to  shut  them  out.  On  its  face  the  resolution  appears 
to  recognize  the  possibility  that  they  will  become  members 
in  the  future,  yet  it  asserts  as  the  policy  of  the  association 
that '  it  never  has  been  contemplated  that 
members  of  (he  colored  race  should  become 
members  of  this  association  ';  and  it  requires 
sponsors  for  candidates  proposed  in  future 
to  state  their  color.  Altogether,  it  seems  to 
be  i'.  straddle  unworthy  of  a  body  of  such 
fine  purpose  and  personnel.  If  there  is  one 
l)lace  where  race  prejudice  should  not  exist 
it  is  in  an  organization  which  purports  to  be 
representative  of  a  learned  profession  whoso 
members  are  officers  of  the  courts  and  who 
are  bound,  in  or  out  of  that  organization,  to 
uphold  worthy  standards  and  high  aims  and 
to  work  for  the  general  improvement  of  legal 
and  social  conditions." 

One  of  the  three  negro  attorneys,  W  illiam 
H.  Lewis,  is  an  assistant  to  Attornej^-General 
Wickersham,  who  led  in  the  defense  of  the 
cause  of  the  negroes.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  says  the  result  at  least  was  "a  notable 
victory  for  Mr.  Wickersham." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Comrnerce  thinks 
that  the  Bar  Association  itself  is  a  sufferer 
from  the  controversy  and  has  on  this  account 
"lost  ground."    This  writer's  argument  runs: 

"Independent  of  the  merits  of  the  issue 
whether  negro  lawyers  should  or  should  not 
be  accepted  by  the  association,  the  country 
has  been  disappointed  to  find  it  largely  con- 
trolled by  persons  to  whom  this  disputed 
question  loomed  so  large.     Mr.  S.  S.  Greg- 
ory, the  president  of  the  association,  appears 
to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  un- 
fortunate development  of  the  squabble,  but 
he  could  not  have  gone  so  far  had  he  not  been 
greatly  aided  and  abetted  by  many  associ- 
ates.    This  sort  of  difficulty  about  membership,  accompanied 
by  internal  \vrangling,  has  long  been  the  scourge  of    scientific 
and  professional  societies  in  the  United  States," 
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And  now  let  us  join  inthe  grand  old  hymn,  "Everybody  Lies  but  Teddy !" 

— New  York  Sun. 

Congressmen  who  haven't  been  nominated  can  at  least  enjoy  their 
vacation. — Albany  Journal. 

There's  a  mighty  famihar  sound  in  the  latest  from  Oyster  Bay — 
let  Loeb  do  it! — Washington  Post. 

All  parties  in  seeking  campaign  funds  seem  anxious  this  time  to  avoid 
an  embarrassment  of  riches. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  must  get  Colonel  Roosevelt  pretty  mad  to  have  to  buy  gasoline 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

"Supreme  Dictator"  Ls  the  title  borne  by  the  head  of  the  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose.     How  anticipatorUy  appropriate. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  more  Colonel  Roosevelt  thinks  about  his  past  life,  the  more  he 
can't  remember  a  single  mistake  ho  ever  made. — Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Ananias  Club  has  been  called  to  act  upon  the 
waiting  list.  It  is  probable  that  the  quarters  of  the  club  will  be  enlarged. 
— Boston  Advertiser. 

Considering  the  outlook,  it  would  appear  that  the  Bull  Moose  parry 
ought  to  have  quit  when  it  discovered  that  it  made  a  profit  of'$474.6:3  on 
the  Cliicago  convention. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

T.  R.  COULD  easily  settle  that  color-line  dispute  in  the  Bar  Association 
by  simply  inquiring  as  to  which  side  of  the  Teddy  and  Di.xon  line  the 
negro  candidate  hails  from. —  Washington  Post. 

The  double-decked  street  car  is  in  operation  in  New  York.  The  ne.xt 
wiU  be  a  car  of  five  or  ten  stories,  with  exits  by  drawbridge,  allowing  pas- 
sengers to  enter  oflBce  buildings  at  upper  floors. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


No  bosses  in  the  new  party.    "Bosses,"  you  will  note,  is  in  the  plural. — 
Burlington  Ilaukeye. 

The  newly  rich  in  New  York  seem  to  be  mostly  members  of  the  police 
force. — Philadelphia  Press. 

"I  NEVER  hit  softly,"  declares  the  Colonel.  Whereupon  Mr.  Archbold 
takes  steamer  for  Europe. — Boston  Traveler. 

Excursionists  bound  for  .\rmageddon  would  do  well  to  see  that  their 
tickets  have  a  return  coupon. —  Washington  Post. 

A  GOOD  campaign  button  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  be  a  picture 
of  .\nanias  done  in  oil. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

They  will  do  something  for  justice  at  last  in  New  York.  The  statue 
over  the  City  Hall  will  be  regilded. — Buffalo  Inquirer. 

Perhaps  the  investigation  committee  could  get  more  out  of  John  D, 
Archbold  by  striking  up  a  correspondence  with  him. — Detroit  Xeus. 

"You  can  not  check  this  movement,"  says  a  friend  of  the  Colonel.  We 
shall  have  to  ask  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  about  that. — Harper's  Weekly. 

The  fact  that  Lieutenant  Becker  has  so  much  on  deposit  in  New  York 
banks  must  be  distinctly  encouraging  to  his  lawyers. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  annoimcement  that  the  Rassian  people  arc  giving  up  vodka  and 
taking  to  beer  is  an  evidence  of  advancing  civilization. — Xew  York  World. 

The  strangeness  of  the  times  is  evident  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  moved  to  declare  that  he  is  a  regular  Republican. — 
Boston  Advertiser. 

Th.\t  Washington  damned  the  .Senate  is  but  another  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  be  always  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. — New  York  World. 


EUROPEAN   PRESS  ON  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE   PANAMA  BILL 


IX  SIGNING  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  which  makes  the  canal 
free  to  the  coastwise  shipping  of  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  violated  all  international  obligations,  declare 
the  London  papers.  Does  he  want  to  encourage  American 
shipping?  Let  an  honest  bounty  be  given  to  shipbuilders,  it  is 
suggested.  He  has  "dishonored"  his  country  in  opposition 
to  the  protests  of  the  best  elements  in  the  United  States  press, 
it  is  declared.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
in  accordance  with  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908.  Mr.  Taft 
has  acted  like  a  "pettifogging  solicitor,"  and  "undoubtedly  the 
course  taken  by  th(i  Chief  p].\ecutive  is  suicidal  and  the  great 
Republic  will  soon  discover  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
The  London  Standard  thinks  that  this  bill  will  nullify  the  main 
objects  of  the  Panama  enterprise,  and  we  read: 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  if  the  magnificent  scheme 
which  is  calculated  to  benefit  mankind  in  general  proved  to  be 
futile  and  the  cause  of  international  bickering." 

The  improvement  of  the  L^^nited  States  shipping  interests 
would  be  dearly  purchased  by  incurring  the  distrust  of  aU  other 
nations,  observes^ the  London  Morning  Post,  which  suggests 
that  the  American  Government  make  a  regular  grant  for  the 
encouragement  of  shipbuilding.  This  writer  optimistically  adds 
that  "experience  may  yet  bring  the  United  States  to  understand 
that  credit  is  a  valuable  asset "  which  the  United  States  has  for 
a  moment  lost. 

'.'The  protest  of  the  American  press,"  declares  The  DaVy 
Express  (London),  "has  been  a  splendid  indication  of  the  honor 
of  the  American  nation,  but  the  signature  will  remain  a  blot 
on  the  reputation  of  the  Republic."     To  quote  further: 


"It  is  lamentable  that  Mr.  Taft  is  not  strong  enough  ro  resist 
the  politicians  and  act  in  accord  with  the  call  of  national  con- 
fidence. All  English-speaking  nations  must  \iew-  with  sorrow 
the  sight  of  the  United  States  dragging  its  honor  mud-bespattered 
before  the  Avorld.  In  the  long  run  America  will  be  the  sufferer. 
Honesty  among  nations,  as  among  men,  remains  the  best  policy." 

Mr.  Taft  did  more  than  sign  the  bill,  he  absolutely  approved 
of  it  and  gave  his  reasons,  weak  as  they  were,  says  The  Daily 
Mail  (London),  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"It  might  have  been  excusable  merelj'  to  attach  his  signature, 
but  Mr.  Taft  did  not  scruple  to  give  the  bill  his  benediction  in  a 
memorandum  which  was  worthier  of  a  pettifogging  solicitor  than 
the  chief  of  a  great  republic.  The  memorandum  contains  not 
a  single  reference  of  an  appeal  either  to  arbitration  or  to  the 
law  courts.  A  year  ago  President  Taft  moved  the  world  to 
admiration  bj'  proposing  an  arbitration  treaty.  What  is  the 
world  to  think  of  this  proposal  now?" 

Arbitration  by  the  Hague  Tribunal  is  the  onlj-  recourse  now 
left  to  England,  in  accordance  with  President  Taft's  own  arbitra- 
tion treaty  of  1908,  calmlj'  remarks  the  Londou  Times,  in  which 
we  read  the  following  reference  to  the  President's  memorandum: 

"All  that  can  be  said  for  the  present  is  that  the  law  still  appears 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hay-Pauncefo*te 
Treaty.  The  P*resident  is  asking  ■  the  members  of  Congress  to 
make  themselves  judges  in  their  own  case,  which  is  also  his. 
The  step  is  more  remarkable  if  the  statement  is  correct  that  Mr. 
Taft  desires  foreigners  in  certain  circumstances  to  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  American  courts. 

"Should  the  text  of  the  law  bear  out  our  view  that  it  gravely 
violates  our  clear  treaty  rights  we  shall  renew  our  representations 
to  Washington  and,  failing  a  satisfactory  settlement,  shall  appeal 
to  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908  and  request  that  the  controwrsy 
be  referred  to  The  Hague." 


PEACEFUL    PKOVOCATION. 

Germany  (challonRlnKly )  — "  At  all  costs  1  shall  defend  this  lady." 
IliUTAiN  (calmly) — "Hainc  liort-— and  a  bit  more." 
Peace — "Well,  let's  hope   they  won't    quarrel,  or  there'll  bo  an 
end  of  me."  — Pun  eft  (London). 


.-■aifeffi**;; 


WILLIAM'S    DESIRE    FOR    PEACE. 

Only  let  me  have  my  way  aad  I  will  soon  establish  peace  and 


love  in  the  world. 


— Pasquino  (Turin). 


CHAMPIONS    OF    PEACE. 
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A    DOMESTIC   TRIUMPH 

Military  Party  (celebrating  victory  over  Young  Turk  party) 
"Ah!  If  this  were  only  Italy!"  — Punch  (London). 


THE    POSITION    IN    WHICH    TUHKKY    WILL    FIND    HERSELF   WHEN 
SHE    SHALL   DECIDE    TO    CAPITULATE. 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 
THE    TRIBULATIONS    OF    TURKEY 


The  Paris  Temps  compares  the  discussion  in  Congress  of  the 
Panama  question  with  the  recent  New.  York  police  scandals, 
printing  the  two  reports  in  parallel  columns,  on  which  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  (London)  remarks: 

"No  honest-minded  American  looking  at  the  parallel  columns 
in  to-day's  newspapers  which  record  these  two  reproachful  his- 
tories can  avoid  feeling  that  contempt  for  national  honor  in 
high  places,  coupled  with  such  grave  infamies  in  the  details  of 
administration,  point  to  a  generic  evil  in  public  life  that  calls 
for  most  strenuous  and  united  efforts  at  reform." 

The  German  press  are  raging  over  President  Taft's  act,  and 
the  Tageliche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  which,  however,  has  no  influ- 
ence in  official  circles  and  has  recently  been  tabooed  by  certain 
f»rmy  messes,  rails  as  follows: 

"Uncle  Sam.  with  the  generosity  of  a  great  philanthropist, 
made  a  gift  of  the  canal  to  all 
nations,  then  proceeded  to  frame 
it  with  cannon  and  armor  and 
now  demands  a  big  price  for  the 
gift.  The  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly given  the  German  people 
to  understand  that  it  places  little 
A'alue  on  the  traditional  (Jerman- 
American  friendship.  The  agree- 
ment with  England  applied  to  all 
nations,  and  its  breach  hits  Ger- 
many and  German  trade. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  Germany 
and  other  nations  to  make  the 
United  States  a  counter  gift  in 
true  American  stj'le." 


But  The  Xation  (London),  a 
powerful  weekh-,  supports  the 
American  claim.  In  the  first  place, 
it  declares  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  was  })adly  framed  and 
overrode  the  American  NaAnga- 
tion  Laws,  which  it  was  powerless 
to  abrogate.  It  summarizes  the 
position  of  things  as  follows: 


"As  the  [American]  navigation  laws  exclude  all  but  American 
ships  from  the  coasting  trade,  the  grievance  of  discrimmation  ia 
tolls  upon  coastwise  traffic  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  unreal. 
The  coasting  trade  is  already  an  American  monopoly,  and  the 
imposition  or  relaxation  of  dues  upon  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
purely  domestic  affair." 


I 


Turkish    Admiral — "Will   your  Majesty  deign  to  accept  this 
Italian  fish  killed  by  the  peerless  shooting  of  our  naval  artiller>'?" 

— Fischielto  (Turin). 


ITALY'S   RIGHTS   IN   TRIPOLI 

TALY  is  only  obeying  the  natural  impulse  of  a  great  and  brave 
nation  in  annexing  Tripoli,  writes  an  Austrian  statesman 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  Revue  (Berlin).  This  monthly 
is  the  leading  politico-military  journal  in  Germany,  and  the 
principal  military  and  naval  authorities  discuss  in  its  pages  the 
various  questions  of  war,  peace,  and  diplomacy  Avhich  from 
time  to  time  come  to  the  surface.     It  is  quite  possible  that  the 

present  article  was  written  by 
Baron  von  Aerenthal,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  sometimes 
contributes  to  this  influential  re- 
view. It  is  evidently  inspired  by 
him  and  reads  as  if  it  were  the 
opinion  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers.  He  justifies  Italy's  ag- 
gression ajid  defends  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Triple  Alliance  which 
looks  to  Austria  for  support.  Thus 
the  chief  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle is  that  it  semi-officiallj'  em- 
bodies the  attitude  taken  by  the 
most  influential  member  of  the 
Triple  Allia,nce,  an  Ottoman 
Power  itself,  as  to  the  action  of 
Italy  in  Africa  which  has  been  so 
universallj'  discust,  criticized  and 
often  misunderstood.  He  thus 
states  the  case  for  Victor  Eman- 
uel's kingdom: 


"  It  is  quite  understandable  that 
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an  energetic,  flourishing  state  of  Italy's  rank  shoulfl  f(H>l  failed 
upon  to  make  herself  felt  as  a  Mediterranean  Power.  Tht; 
history  of  the  country,  its  geographical  position,  its  commercial 
inten-sts,  and  among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  vastness  of 
its  emigration  activity,  must  needs  have  directed  the  attention 
of  Italian  statesmen  to  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa.  Al- 
ready has  Italy  in  her  efforts  after  expansion  brought  about 
the  foundation  of  numerous  colonies  in  Tunis.  For  only  a  nar- 
row strait  divides  Sicily  from  the  Black  Continent  and  that  part 
of  Africa  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  termination  or  terminus 
of  the  Apennine  i)eninsula." 

lie  reminds  those  who  criticize  Italy  that  Italians  burst  forth 
into  fierce  rage  against  the  great  Crispi  when  he  made  such  bitter 
accusations  against  France  for  annexing  Tunis.  This  is  a  warn- 
ing example,  he  declares,  for  it  brought  about  a  dangerous 
estrangement  between  the  cabinets  of  Rome  and  Paris.  What 
if  the  Triple  Alliance  should  resent  any  too  harsh  criticism  of 
or  interference  with  Italy?  Moreover,  Italy  really  was  only  fol- 
lowing the  examples  of  others,  as  wo  read: 

"The  establishment  of  France  in  Africa  followed  closely  on 
p]ngland's  occupation  of  Egypt,  which  left  nothing  for  Italy  to 
aspire  to  but  Tripoli.  The  statesmen  of  the  kingdom  bore  this 
well  in  mind,  and  the  fact  that  Italy  was  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  would  support  the 
wishes  of  our  southern  neighbors, 
while  the  western  Powers  and 
Russia  would  thus  be  induced  to 
approve  of  her  acquisition  of  new 
territory'." 

The  Italians  are  thus  supported 
in  the  attitude  they  have  taken. 
And  yet  the  Orientals  can  not  un- 
derstand that  when  they  have  given 
a  right  it  becomes  inalienable.  The 
Turks  are  particularly  given  to  this 
sort  of  shilly-shallying.  Austria 
learned  this  by  experience  and  can 
sympathize  with  Italy.  Thus  we 
read: 

"In  dealing  with  Orientals  it  is 
well  known  that  the  direct  way  is 
not  always  the  best  or  the  shortest. 
It  is  also  self-evident  that  when 
the  people  of  the  East  have  been 
induced  to  surrender  a  right  to  for- 
eigners the  form  of  doing  so  counts 
more  in  their  eyes  than  the  reality 
and  fidfilment  of  their  pledge. 
They  immediately  begin  to  keep 
hold  of  that  which  they  gave  away, 

whether  it  bo  the  open  door  or  concession  of  land,  with  in- 
creased tenacity.  We  have  learned  this  by  experience,  and 
we  have  seen  how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  from  the  Turks  a 
recognition  of  our  annexation  of  Bosnia,  altho  they  had  long 
lost  their  rights  by  the  treaty  of  1878,  which  permitted  the  mon- 
archy of  Austria  to  occupy  the  territory  with  troops  [and  to 
pla(^o  the  administration  of  the  province  under  the  Austrian 
cabinet).  In  spite  of  this,  as  is  very  well  known,  when  Turkisii 
power  in  any  practical  f>ense  had  long  been  abolished,  the  Sultan 
complained,  altho  Austria  withdrew  her  garrison  from  the  Sand- 
jak  of  Novi-Bazar,  and  allowed  the  Turks  to  garrison  the  place 
as  an  ample  compensation." 

The  commercial  and  territorial  rights  granted  to  the  Italians 
in  Tripoli  by  the  Turks  led  as  sun>ly  to  the  annexation  of  Trijjoli. 
The  question  is  whether  Italy  chose  the  right  time  for  this  an- 
nexation, on  which  point  the  "Austrian  statesman"  .says  in 
substance : 

It  is  not  so  plain  that  Italy  was  acting  correctly  in  choosing 
the  time  for  her  action  in  North  Africa.  But  the  princijjal  fault 
was  her  precipitancy  without  considering  th(>  otiier  Powers. 
Otherwise  the  hour  was  favorable.  Not  only  were  Turkey's 
North  African  possessions  in  licpiidation  between  Ki)ain  and 
France,  Ijut  Bulgaria  had  declared  its  inderxMideiice,  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  had  been  d(»posed,  and  a  new  constitution  set  up. 


Turkey  was  attacked  abroad  bj^  Italy  while  she  was  struggling 
with  difficulties  at  homo. 

In  conclusion,  this  writer  advises  Turkey  to  sue  for  peace,  as 
Tripoli  is  lost  to  her  forever.     To  quote  further: 

"All  these  considerations  point  t.o  one  thing.  The  universal 
desire  of  the  nations  that  peace  may  be  restored  is  nowhere 
more  earnest  than  in  the  two  provinces  neighboring  on  Tripoli, 
Egypt  and  Algeria,  and  the  friendly  monarchies  which  control 
them.  Yet  they  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  belligerents 
themselves  view  this  question  from  a  diametrically  opposite 
standpoint.  But  some  means  of  surmounting  this  obstacle 
must  be  devis(>d.  It  is  no  advantage  to  Italy  to  cripple  per- 
manently the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  she  should  be  ready  to 
restore  to  Turkey  her  place  as  a  first-class  Power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  statesmen  at  Constantinople  can  not  blind  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Tripoli  is  definitely  lost  to  Turkej'.  Turkey 
has  sacrificed  enough  lives  in  this  unequal  and  useless  conflict, 
and  she  Avould  be  merely  j'ielding  an  out-of-the-way  province, 
which  istonly  an  element  of  weakness  to  the  empire,  from  whose 
loss  Turkey's  position  as  a  Power  in  Europe  and  Asia  would 
sufTer  no  derogation.  The  wonderful  unanimity  and  pertinacity 
with  which  a  population  of  35,000,000  like  the  Italians  have 
lived  up  to  the  English  motto,  'My  country  right  or  WTong,'  must 
make  it  plain  to  the  Porte  and  to  the  defenders  of  Tripoli  that 

there  is  no  possible  chance  of  the 
Italians  ever  turning  back  from  the 
way  they  have  taken. 

"The  condition  of  Turkey  does 
indeed  claim  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, and  w^e  mourn  the  destiny 
that  has  oefallen  her.  All  the  more 
plain  is  it  that  the  well-inten- 
tioned counsel  of  her  friends  should 
persuade  her  to  drop  this  glorious 
but  unprofitable  war,  in  which  she 
has  long  enough  maintained  her 
prestige,  and,  yielding  to  the  inevi- 
table, follow  the  dictates  of  practi- 
cal policy." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


I 


The  European  Powers  to   Italy — "  Very  amusing,  but  a 
performance  of  comic  opera  sliouldn't  last  for  ten  months." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


RUSSO-JAPANESE 
ENTENTE 

T  HAS  LONG  been  expected 
that  Russia  and  Japan  will 
sooner  or  later  form  an  en- 
tente, if  not  a  formal  alliance. 
They  both  have  \ital  interests  in 
Manchuria  whose  safeguard  requires 
their  mutual  understanding.  Then, 
again,  our  attitude  toward  both  Japan  and  Russia  has  undoubt- 
edly assisted  in  bringing  the  two  nations  into  closer  relations. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  no  surprize  that  we  receive  the  report  of  an 
alliance  having  been  concluded  between  the  Czar  and  the  Mikado. 
As  to  the  real  nature  and  scope  of  the  new  pact,  however,  the 
outside  world  knows  but  little;  even  the  Japanese  press  seem  to 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  is  an  alliance  or  only  the  con- 
firmation of  the  friendly  feeling  which  has  gradually'  been  devel- 
oping between  the  two  Powers.  Such  influential  Tokyo  organs 
as  the  Jiji  and  the  Kokumin,  for  instance,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  need  for  an  alliance  or  the  reassertion  of  the 
cnli'Hlc  that  has  already  been  established  by  the  existing  in- 
struments between  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg.  Other  Tokj^o 
journals,  such  as  the  Nichi-Nichi,  the  Hoclii,  the  Yamato,  the 
Nirokii,  the  Asahi,  and  the  Chiigai-Shogyo,  tho  recognizing  the 
advantage,  even  the  necessity,  of  an  alliance^  with  Russia,  are 
nevertheless  extremely  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  alleged  new 
pact  is  an  alliance. 

The  II odd  urges  the  conclusion  of  a  Russo-Japanese  alliance 
in  such  definite  terms  as  these:  "It  is  high  time  that  w-e  should 
come  out  in  tlu>  op(>n  and  enter  into  a  more  definite  under- 
standing Avith  the  Musco\'ite  Empire,  especially  with  regard  to 
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the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  nations  in  Manchuria,  and,  if 
possible,  conclude  an  alliance  of  a  comprehensive  nature."  To 
which  the  Xichi-A'ichi  adds  that  an  alliance,  whatever  form 
it  may  take,  will,  in  the  surest  way,  guarantee  the  peace  in  the 
Far  East,  and  says: 

"In  ^^ew  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
it  is  luKhly  desirable  that  Russia  and  Japan  should  ent<>r  into 
a  definite  alliance.     Should  an 


untoward  event  occur  threat- 
ening a  general  uprising  in 
China,  the  two  Powers,  being 
the  nearest  neighbors  to  China, 
should  be  prepared  to  act 
harmoniously  in  order  to  pro- 
tect foreign  interests  in  that 
country.  If  Russia  and  Japan 
act  in  unison  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  territorial  integrit.v 
of  China,  no  other  nation  or 
nations  will  encroach  upon  the 
infant  Republic." 

This  does  not  sound  as  if 
Japan  and  Russia  were  going 
to  slice  up  Manchuria  between 
themselves.  But  such  hack- 
neyed remarks  of  the  Japa- 
nese press  on  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East  may  be  regarded  as 
their  stock  in  trade.  What  is 
more  important  is  their  views 
on  the  \ital  question  of  how 
a  Russo-Japanese  aluanee,  if 
realized,  will  affect  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  The  Yoro- 
dzu,  the  Hochi,  and  the  Xichi- 
Nichi  believe  that  an  alliance 
Avith  Russia  will  by  no  means 
supersede  or  weaken  the  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  and 
suggest  that  a  sort  of  triangu- 
lar alliance  is  formed  among 
Russia,  Japan,  and  England, 
asserts  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  honorable  on  the 
part  of  Japan  that  she  should  enter  into  an  alliance  with  a 
third  Power  as  long  as  the  existing  pact  Avith  Great  Britain 
is  in  force.  The  clear  understanding  that  has  already  been 
arrived  at  between  Japan  and  Russia  Avith  regard  to  each  other's 
policies  obviates,  this  journal  believes,  the  necessity  of  embark- 
ing upon  any  formal  alliance  with  the  Czar's  empire.  Further- 
more, such  a  step  Avould  be  in  Adolation  of  the  dictates  of  honor, 
it  argues,  for  it  Avill  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
.Japanese  alliance.     To  quote: 

"Japan's  fixt  foreign  policy  is  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  alliance  Avith  England,  and  thus  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East.  In  the  past  ten  years  this  policy  has  proved  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  high  contracting  parties,  but  to  all  Powers 
interested  in  the  Far  East,  Avhieh  is  a  sufficient  justification  for 
the  continuance  of  that  policy.  To  ally  ourselves  Avith  a  third 
Power  Avould  be  tantamount  to  the  betrayal  of  our  present  ally. 
Moreover,  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  treaty  of  alliance  Avith  Great 
Britain  lies  in  the  preserA-ation  of  China's  integrity  as  well  as 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Powers  in  trade,  industry,  and  com- 
merce in  China.  Turning  to  the  alleged  alliance  Avith  Russia, 
it  is  rumored  that  its  first  object  is  to  alloA\^  Japan  free  hand 
in  South  Manchuria,  while  Russia  is  to  have  the  same  priAalege 
in  North  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  If  this  be  true,  is  not  this 
new  alliance  Avith  Russia  the  repudiation  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance?  We  recognize  that  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  justice  that  Japan  should  deal  A\ath 
Russia  in  friendly  spirit,  but  to  enter  alliance  Avith  her  is  entirely 
a  different  question." 


Waseda,"  endorses  the  above  Aiew  of  the  Jiji,  sajnng  that 
Japan  must  make  the  alliance  with  England  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  her  foreign  policy.  XeAertheless,  recent  actiAities  of 
Powers  in  China  have  been,  the  Niroku  tells  us,  such  as  to  dri\'e 
Russia  and  Japan  into  each  other's  arms.  This  Tokyo  journal 
of  course  recalls  the  almost  forgotten  proposition  of  our  Secre- 
tary Knox  for  th(>  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  raihvays, 

but  it  attaches  a  greater  sig- 
nificance to  the  more  recent 
aetiA-ities  of  America,  England, 
France,  and  Germany  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  Chinese  loan 
negotiations.  The  alliance,  if 
it  be  an  alliance,  between 
Russia  and  China  Avas  almost 
made  a  necessity  for  the  pres- 
(TAation  of  their  rights  in 
Manchuria  by  the  inclination 
shown  by  these  Powers  to  ex- 
clude them  from  participation 
in  the  proposed  great  railroad 
loan.  This  difficulty  being 
past  the  feeling  of  suspicion 
still  remains,  and  we  read : 

"The  four  Powers  did  not 
at  first  iuA-ite  Japan  and  Russia 
to  participate  in  the  loan  which 
they  offered  to  China,  because 
their  chief  aim  in  advancing 
funds  to  the  Peking  GoA'ern- 
ment  Avas  to  imdermine  the 
position  which  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia held  in  Manchuria.  Each 
Avhen  they  Avere  forced  to  rec- 
ognize that  Japan  and  Russia 
had  in  Manchuria  special  inter- 
ests Avhich  could  not  justly  be 
impaired  by  discriminative 
measures  of  other  PoAvers  haA'- 
ing  no  substantial  interest  in 
that  country,  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  they  took  the 
On  the   other    hand,    the  Jiji      two  nations  into  partnership  in  the  matter  of  Chinese  loan." 


THE    RUSSIAN   HEIR   APPARENT,    THE    CZAROVITCH,    VISITING    ONE 
OF    THE    IMPERIAL   BATTLE-SHIPS. 


FAILURE  OF  FINNISH   FEMINISM 


T 


^HE  PRIVILEGE  of  voting  and  eligibility  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament  liaA'e  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  useful- 
ness or  happiness  of  w^omen  in  Finland,  decides  Edith 
Sellers,  Avriting  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London). 
This  lady  after  residing  for  ten  years  in  Finland  settled  in  her 
native  country,  but  recently  returned  to  Helsingfors  to  find  out 
how  universal  suffrage  and  the  institution  of  female  M.  P.'s 
worked.  She  Avas  plainly  disappointed.  She  declares  that 
the  section  of  the  Diet  Avhich  comprizes  Avomen  is  of  a  hetero- 
geneous character,  and  includes  those  Avho  haA'e  liA^ed  in  domestic 
serA^ce.  Indeed,  the  servants  in  a  house  noAvadays  hold  their 
heads  higher  than  their  mistresses,  and  refuse  to  cook  or  serve  a 
dinner  if  they  can  get  a  chance  of  attending  a  public  me(>ting  for 
the  purpose  of  either  listening  or  speaking.  Politically  minded 
AviA'es  and  mothers  neglect  their  households  and  their  babies;  we 
are  told,  and  this  writer  quotes  the  remark  of  a  certain  Poor-Law 
official  who  exclaimed,  "Oh,  if  our  ladies  here  would  giAC  a  Uttle 
less  thought  to  politics,  and  a  little  more  thought  to  the  poor!" 

In  ansAver  to  the  question  "whether  the  aA'erage  Finnish 
woman  is  better  or  worse  for  haAing  a  A'^ote,"  this  author  appears 
to  think  that  most  women  are  rather  the  worse  for  the  possessing 
of  these  privileges.  She  made  inquiries  among  the  men  and 
women  of  Finland,  and  she  remarks: 


Count   Okuma.   familiarly   called   the  "Grand   Old  Man  of  !' According  to  these  men  and  women — some  of  them  live  in 
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towns,  others  in  the  country,  and  they  belong  to  the  most  diverse 
categories — since  female  suffrage  came  into  force  a  fairly  largo 
section  of  town-dwelling  Finnish  women  have  lost  considerable 
in  what  one  might,  perhaps,  call  'sweet  reasonableness.'  They 
are  now  so  keenly  alive  to  their  own  rights  that  they  are  apt  to 
forget  that  other  folk  have  rights,  and  that  they  themselves 
have  duties.  They  have  lost  in 
balance,  too;  politics  are  for 
them  now  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  life;  they  have  not  a 
thouglit  in  their  heads  for  any 
other  subject,  excepting  per- 
haps feminism.  They  seem 
never  quite  happy  unless  at 
a  public  meeting,  listening  to 
pi)litical  discourses,  or,  better 
still,  delivering  them.  No 
political  question  is  too  com- 
plex for  them  to  deal  with  in 
their  present  frame  of  mind; 
they  will  produce  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  solutions  for 
problems  which  have  baffled 
statesmen  for  years;  and  will 
start  off  on  lecturing  tours 
at  the  slightest  provocation. 
They  are  much  more  eager  to 
be  out  in  the  world  than  in 
their  own  houses;  home-life, 
indeed,  has  lost  all  attraction 
for  them.  They  would  rather 
work  the  whole  day  in  an 
office  than  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  setting  their  own  houses 
in  order.  Some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  it  better 
befits  them,  as  full-blown  cit- 
izens, to  issue  railway  tickets, 
or  sort  letters,  than  to  tend 

their  own  babies.  Babies,  indeed,  are  rather  at  a  discount  among 
them  in  this  our  day.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  rapidly 
that,  when  once  they  are  born,  it  is  for  the  state  to  look  after 
them,  not  their  own  mothers.  .  .  .  There  is  no  outside  work  they 
will  not  do,  and  for  starv^ation  wages — nay,  for  no  wages  at  all — 
even  tho  they  themselves  be  half-starved.  They  are  practically 
never  at  rest:  early  and  late  they  are  on  the  go,  to  the  detri- 
ment, of  course,  of  their  nerves,  and  through  them  of  their 
health,  and  much  besides. 

"Now,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  who  talk  in  this  strain  hold 
that  the  change  which  has  undoubtedly  come  over  many  Finnish 
women  since  they  have  had  votes  is  due  chiefly,  altho  of  course 
not  solely,  to  their  having  votes.  They  hold,  too,  that  the 
change  is  a  change  for  the  worse  all  round,  one  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  whole  community.  And  they  point  to  recent 
Finnish  statistics  as  proof  that,  in  speaking  thus,  they  are  speak- 
ing advisedly.'' 


The  change  bas  been  most  apparent  in  the  attitude  taken  by 
domestic  servants,  and  we  read: 

"Finnish  servant-maids  are  many  of  them  quite  different  now 

from  what  they  were  when  I  first  knew  them,  some  ten  years  ago. 

The  very  way  they  set  down  their  feet  is  different,  the  very  way 

they  hold  their  head.s 

"Of  their  mistresses,  as  a, 
rule,  they  do  not  approve,  I 
am  inclined  to  think;  and  that 
their  mistresses  do  not  ap- 
prove of  them  I  know.  I  have 
heard  from  mistresses,  indeed, 
such  heart-rending  stories  of 
all  that  they  have  to  suffer  at, 
the  hands  of  their  maids,  that 
the  wonder  to  me  is  that  they 
have  maids — I  would  send  for 
Chinamen.  It  is  not  even  a, 
case  of  all-round  equality 
now,  according  to  them,  but 
rather  of  the  superiority  of  the 
servers  to  the  served.  ...  A 
mistress  may  be  left  'to  do' 
for  herself  for  the  day  to- 
gether, if  any  debate  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  are  sup- 
posed 'to  do'  for  her  is  being 
held  in  Parliament.  Before 
fixing  a  day  for  a  friend  to  pay 
her  a  visit  she  must  always 
take  counsel  with  her  cook, 
lest  this  visit  should  clash  with 
some  \'isit  the  cook  intends 
paying,  or  some  entertain- 
ment to  which  she  has  ar- 
ranged to  go.  Wo  betide  the 
lady  who,  through  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  should  venture 

to  remonstrate,  were  her  maid,  out  for  the  day,  to  remain  oi't 

also  for  the  night." 

Edith  Sellers  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  interview  which 
she  had  with  an  intelligent  Finnish  lady  who  exprest  profound 
pity  and  confusion  for  the  condition  of  women  in  England,  and 
when  asked  why,  the  following  conversation  ensued.  The 
Finnish  M.  P.  replied: 

"'You  must  know  that  you  Englishwomen  are  sorely opprest,*^ 
she  remarked  rather  tartly. 

.'"Opprest  by  whom?'  I  inquired,  not,  as  she  seemed  to  think, 
through  sheer  perversity,  but  because  I  reallj'  did  not  know. 

"  'By  men,  of  course,'  she  retorted  indignantly. 

"  She  had,  she  said,  just  been  reading  a  terrible  account  of 
what  Englishwomen  have  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  men;  and 
she  believes  it  every  word." 


AWAY    WITH    THE    STORK. 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich) 


IN    THE    INTEKNATIONAL,    RINO. 

The  Manauers — "Go  to  It,  boys — wo  ncod  tho  money." 

— Saturday  Night  (Toronto). 


naval  inflation. 

—  ^yrstminstcr  Gazette  (London). 
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VENTION 


FIGHTING  THE  PLAGUE 


THE  TIME  for  fighting  the  bubonic  plague  is  before  it 
appears.  No  effective  method  of  treating  the  disease 
itself  has  yet  been  devised,  but  protective  measures 
have  proved  remarkably  effective.  To-day  such  measures  are 
being  taken  in  every  Atlantic  and  Gulf  port  of  the  United  States. 
Surgeon-(Jeneral  Rupert  Blue,  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  recently  telegraphed  orders  to  the  officers  at 
all  such  ports,  directing  them,  in  view  of  the  plague  outbreaks 
at  California,  Havana,  and  Porto  Rico,  to  confer  Avith  the  city 
health  officers  and  urge  the  collection,  examination,  and  destruc- 
tion of  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  and 
fleas,  especially  on  the  water 
front.  Flea-infected  squirrels 
and  rats  are  the  most  common 
means  of  spreading  the  plague. 
We  quote  further  particulars 
from  an  article  contributed  to 
The  Independent  (Xew  York, 
August  15)  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Keene  Hirschberg,  who  writes: 


SHIELDS    ON    SHIPS     HAWSERS  TO 

PLAGUE 


"  Orders  were  sent  to  Havana 
to  commence  thorough  fumiga- 
tion of  all  vessels  bound  for  the 
United  States.  Immediately 
after  the  discharge  of  cargoes  all 
rats  will  be  destroyed  and  the 
vessels  prohiVjited  from  going  to 
or  lying  at  the  docks  or  wharves 
there.  The  freight  will  be  in- 
spected and  certified  on  bills  of 
health.  Xo  crews  are  to  be 
shipped  in  Havana,  and  no 
shore  liberty  will  be  allowed 
crews  there.  All  passengers  at 
Havana  will  have  to  be  certified 
individually  prior  to  their  de- 
parture for  this  country,  showing  that  they  have  not  resided  in 
the  infected  regions  for  seven  days.  Otherwise  they  will  be  de- 
tained seven  days  in  Trisconia,  the  old  detention-camp  near 
Havana.  Key  West  and  New  Orleans  will  carefully  inspect  pas- 
sengers and  crew  as  to  their  temperature  and  fumigate  vessels 
against  rats  until  the  officials  are  notified  that  the  precautionary 
measures  are  being  carried  out  in  Havana.  At  Key  West  vessels 
from  Havana  must  lie  in  stream  or  take  measures  to  prevent 
rats  from  getting  ashore.  The  New  Orleans  authorities  will  in- 
spect the  unloading  and  refumigate  if  necessary. 

"In  submitting  to  Congress  a  special  report  on  bubonic 
plague  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  appealed  for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
5500,000  to  be  used  in  a  crusade  against  the  disease.  The 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  is  expending  its 
funds  at  the  rate  of  S14,000  a  month.  Provided  there  are  no 
new  outbreaks,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  four  or  five 
years  to  complete  the  task  of  eradicating  the  disease.  No  new 
cases  have  been  found  in  Californian  cities  for  some  time,  but 
the  disease  has  been  prevalent  among  the  underground  squirrels 
in  the  country,  and  human  cases  have  occurred  in  the  rural 
districts  each  year.  The  eradication  of  the  disease  from  these 
country  districts  is  the  problem  at  present  confronting  the 
Service." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  in  another  part  of  his  article: 

"The  bubonic  plague  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a 
minute  organism  called  Bacillus  peslis.  This  disease  has  killed 
at  least  two  billion  beings  in  the  past  two  thousand  j'ears,  but 
not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  organism  discovered. 
Two  noted  pathologists,  Kitasato  and  Yersin,  made  the  dis- 
covery simultaneously  and  independently.  The  antitoxin  and 
the  vaccine  have  both  been  used  largely  and  with  good  results, 
but  the  bubonic  stiU  remains  a  dreadful  plague.  It  is  a  yearly 
epidemic  in  the  Far  East.    Authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  most 


deadly    malady    known,    the    mortality    being    usually    around 

50  per  cent.    In  some  rare  cases  it  is  almost  1(X)  per  cent 

"Investigations  ha\'e  proved  that  the  bubonic  plague  is 
transmitted  to  human  beings  l)y  rats;  when  it  breaks,  out 
among  them  they  die  by  the  hundred  thousands.  A  rat-flea,  a 
species  of  pulex,  carries  the  germ  upon  its  feet  or  in  its  jaws 
and  plants  them  upon  man.  Bubonic  plague  may  enter  the 
body  through  dust  taken  into  the  lungs  or  through  food  which 
has  been  infected  l)y  fleas.  Drugs  are  absolutely  useless  in  the 
treatment  of  bubonic  plague.  When  once  a  case  develops,  in 
fact,  little  can  be  done  to  halt  or  modify  its  course.  But  pre- 
ventive measures  are  often  remarkably  effective.     They  may  be 

divided  into  two  classes:  those 
which  contemplate  the  isolation 
•  of  patients  and  the  destruction 
of  rats  and  insects,  and  those 
which  involve  the  employment 
of  the  serum  and  vaccine. 

"A  rigid  quarantine  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  patients  from  in- 
fecting other  persons.  All  rats 
and  other  small  animals  must 
be  killed,  and  efforts  must  be 
made  to  destroy  all  roaches, 
fleas,  flies,  and  bedbugs.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  must  be 
l)urned,  all  sick-rooms  must  be 
disinfected  with  formaldehyde, 
and  chlorid  of  lime  must  be 
lavishly  used  in  all  drains.  The 
burial  of  any  man  dead  of  the 
plague  is  a  crime  against  the 
human  race.  The  body  is  alive 
with  the  organisms,  and  these 
will  remain  alive  for  an  almost 
incredible  period.  Months 
afterward  they  may  reach  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  begin 
extensive  journeyings,  in  the 
bodies  of  rats  or  upon  the^  legs 
of  insects.  The  result  will  be 
inevitably  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  malady." 

Among  the  means  found  effective  to  prevent  the  access  of 
infected  rats  to  ships  in  plague  ports,  and  also  to  keep  them 
from  coming  ashore  from  infected  ships,  are  the  rat-guards 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture.  Such  guards  are  now 
being  distributed  by  the  health  authorities  of  Philadelphia 
and  other  ports.  The  guard  has  a  radius  of  one  foot,  and  as  it 
is  of  polished  metal,  it  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  rat  who 
seeks  to  get  ashore  from  a  ship  by  way  of  the  hawser.  Every 
hawser  is  provided  with  one  of  these  guards,  and  a  raft  between 
the  vessel  and  the  dock  keeps  a  sufficiently  wide  space  of  water 
to  prevent  the  rats  getting  ashore  without  using  the  hawser 
as  a  bridge.  With  this  barrier  to  keep  the  rats  on  board,  a 
suspected  ship  is  fumigated  Avithout  fear  of  the  undesirable 
immigrants  getting  to  land  before  their  day  of  doom  arriAcs. 


KEEP  RATS  FROM  BRINGING  THE 
ASHORE. 


AUTOMATIC  TRAIN-STOPS— Recent  accidents  have  caused 
the  press  to  inquire  with  some  insistence  whether  there  is  no 
device  that  will  automatically  stop  a  train  that  has  run  past  a 
signal,  no  matter  if  the  engineer  does  not  see  it.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  August  10)  informs 
us  that  there  are  over  a  thousand  such  devices,  some  of  which 
work  very  well.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  railways  adopt  some 
of  them?    Says  the  paper  just  named: 

"Automatic  train-stops  are  being  demanded  with  growing 
insistence  as  one  fatal  accident  succeeds  another,  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  comparatively  few  years  they  will  be  installed, 
on  at  least  some  roads,  in  deference  to  pubUc  opinion.  The  Block 
Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  tested  nearly  1,200  stops  and  found  some  of  much 
merit,  so  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  mechanical  prac- 
ticability of  automatic  stops.  The  difficulty  is  an  administrative 
one,  and  a  ver>'  real  one,  due  to  many  forms  of  control  exercised 
over  railroad  officials  by  the  directors,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  various  national  and  State  statutes  and  local 
public-ser\ace  bodies.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  there  was  assur- 
ance of  having  a  reasonable  period  for  experim<>nt  to  develop 
practicable  apparatus  and  a  reasonable  time  for  installing  it 
when  found,  at  least  some  of  the  railroad  companies  would 
cooperate  at  once  to  carry  on  such  an  investigation.  The  auto- 
matic stop  will  probably  not  be  introduced  by  Federal  law,  for 
the  lethargy  of  Congress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet 
passed  a  law  requiring  a  space  interval  in  train  operation,  but 
it  will  come  about  in  the  same  way  as  automatic  block  and  inter- 
locking systems  have  been  introduced  so  successfullj\  In  this, 
as  in  other  betterments,  the  financial  problem  is  one  which  is 
ever  present  in  these  days  of  decreasing  net  revenues  and 
increasing  regulation  by  commissions." 


THE  TWO   "TITANIC"    INVESTIGATIONS 

y4X  INTERESTING  comparison  of  the  American  and 
/-\  British  official  investigations  of  the  Titanic  disaster 
-^  -^  is  published  by  Engineering  News  (New  York,  August 
15).  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  altho  the  American  investi- 
gators were  practicallj'  an  "avenging"  body  and  the  English 
a  "vindicating"  one,  the  recommendations  made  by  the  two 
come  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing.  Contrary  to  general 
expectation,  says  the  AVTiter,  the  two  reports  are  essentially 
the  same  in  effect,  tho  differences  in  national  temperament  lent 
a  somewhat  different  hue  to  the  conduct  of  the  two  inquiries 
and  to  the  manner  of  expressing  the  opinions  of  those  who  had 
them  in  charge.     He  goes  on: 

"The  American  investigation  was  in  charge  of  politicians,  tho 
statesmen  may  possibly  be  the  more  respectful  term.  For  the 
most  part,  the  investigators  were  lawj^ers,  and  outwardly  at 
least  they  did  not  deign  to  call  into  consultation  any  expert 
on  marine  matters.  The  inquiry  was  started  when  the  horror 
of  the  disaster  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one,  and  assumed 
at  times  more  of  the  character  of  the  much-despised  coroner's 
inquest  than  a  dignified,  sober  investigation.  Ignorant  ques- 
tions and  spectacular  oratory  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  investigation  proper,  and  the  public  soon  came  to  dis- 
credit tho  committee  and  its  possible  findings  even  before  these 
findings  were  brought  in. 

"The  British  Commission,  in  contrast,  was  made  up  of  a 
commissioner  who  had  long  experience  in  maritime  affairs  and 
five  assistants  who  were  either  members  of  the  navy,  the  naval 
res(>rves,  or  experts  on  naval  design.  The  inquiry  was  held 
after  the  first  wave  of  horror  of  the  accident  had  passed  and  was 
conducted  under  the  most  dignified  conditions.  In  addition 
to  the  expert  character  of  the  court  itself,  a  great  effort  was 
made  to  bring  before  it  a  number  of  engineers  and  seamen 
who  were  expert  in  the  design  and  operation  of  ocean-going 
vessels. 

"  Finally  the  one  great  moral  difference  in  the  two  commissions 
lay  in  th(^  fact  that  the  greater  percentage  of  those  lost  Avere 
Americans,  while  the  laws  and  individuals  responsible  for  the 
catastroj)he  were  for  the  most  part  British.  Tho  none  of  the 
gentlemen  conc(>rned  would  pr()l)al)ly  admit  it,  the  one  was  an 
avenging  body;    the  other  a  vindicating. 

"In  spite  of  these  great  differences  in,  make-up,  procedure, 
and  intent,  the  final  I'ecomnicndations  of  the  two  commission.s — - 
and  we  wisii  t')  empha.size  the  word  'recommendations' — were 
about  the  same,  place  them  side  by  side.  Senator  Smith's 
commission  r('<'oinmends  lifeboats  for  the  whol(>  complement 
of  tlie  ship,  frcciucnt  lircl)()at  drills,  a  wireless  man  always  on 
duty,  a  double  skin  for  the  hull,  longitudinal  bulkheads  and 
water-tight  decks.  So  does  Lord  Mersey's  court.  ...  In  only 
oi!(>  minor  detail  is  there  a  differenc*':  the  American  committee 
recommends  the  comi)ulsory  use  of  search-lights,  presumably 
to  detect  icebergs;  the  iiritish  court,  on  testimony  of  experts, 
rejects  tiiem  "as  of  no  vahie  for  that  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Phiglish  court  emphasizes  the  lack  of  sufficient  lookouts 
on  the  Titanic,  which  is  not  made  a  point  of  comment  in  th«> 
American  report." 


So  much  for  the  technical  features  of  the  reports.  As  regards 
the  construction  of  the  ship  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident  the  two  reports  agree  in  details,  tho  the  vvriter  con- 
siders the  British  report  more  concise.  Finally,  in  the  matter  of 
responsibility,  the  reviewer  finds  marked  dissimilarity.  The 
American  commission  avoided  aU  reference  to  the  question  in 
its  report,  and  after  noting  the  negligence  of  the  captain  of 
the  Californian,  severely  condemned  the  wireless  transmission 
of  news  subsequent  to  the  disaster.  The  British  court  spread, 
in  the  writer's  words,  "an  enveloping  coat  of  whitewash  over  all 
the  persons  concerned,"  except  the  master  of  the  Californian, 
and  rebuked  the  Board  of  Trade  somewhat  mildly  for  its  con- 
servatism in  not  revising  its  rules  in  eighteen  years.  To  quote 
again : 

"In  fact,  the  result  of  .the  reams  of  testimonj'  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean  simmers  down  to  the  ancient  verdict,  'Nobody's 
to  blame,  but  don't  do  it  again.' 

"It  now  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  degree  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  a  body  of  American  lawj'ers  and  a  body  of  English 
marine  experts,  based  in  each  case  on  comparatively  brief 
investigations  of  one  marine  disaster,  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
technical  experts  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  application 
to  the  vast  number  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag.'' 


CHEMISTRY  AND  THE  CRIMINAL 

THAT  WHILE  the  ordinarj*  expert  witness  is  given  less 
and  less  credit  by  the  average  jurj',  the  report  of  the 
professional  chemist  is  regarded  with  increasing  respect 
in  court,  is  an  assertion  made  by  Daniel  M.  Evosh  of  Philadelphia, 
in  Merck's  Report  (New  York,  August).  Only  within  recent 
years,  says  Mr.  Evosh,  has  the  general  public  become  familiar 
with  the  assistance  given  to  the  criminal  investigator  by  tho 
chemist  and  microscopist.  Almost  every  daj'  the  press  contains 
reports  of  criminal  trials  or  investigations  in  which  the  chemist 
plays  an  important  part,  and  in  the  most  celebrated  ca.ses  of 
past  years  especial  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  evidence  of 
the  chemical  analyst.    Mr.  Evosh  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  fiction  wTiter  of  to-day  gives  the  chemist  a  prominent 
part  in  the  novels  of  the  period.  The  refining  touch  of  mod(  ru 
ideas  and  methods  has  turned  the  bludgeon  into  a  hypodermic 
needle,  the  professional  law-breaker  into  an  individual  of  educa- 
tion, and  makes  the  sleuth  of  the  novel  a  person  of  high  attain- 
ments and  polish,  a  scientist,  chemist,  and  psychologist. 

"Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  himself  a  physician  and  chemist  of  high 
standing,  as  well  as  WTiter,  novelist,  and  historian,  in  his  por- 
trayal of  Sherlock  Holmes  realized  the  prominent  part  of  the 
chemist  in  the  investigation,  detection,  and  conviction  of  the 
modern  criminal,  and  many  of  his  plots  are  laid  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  absolutely  certain  and  unimpeachable  evidence 
revealed  by  the  test-tube  and  micro.scope. 

"Of  all  evidence  given  in  a  criminal  case  there  is  none  so 
certain  and  final  as  chemical  evidence.  Even  the  ej^e-witness 
and  the  expert  of  any  science  may  be  controverted,  but  the 
evidence  rendered  by  the  chemist  will  always  stand.  The  laws 
of  chemistry  are  as  certain  and  final  as  the  laws  of  nature. 

"No  poison  has  yet  been  found  which  could  not  be  isolated 
and  recognized,  and  criminal  investigators  can  more  readily 
solve  a  murder  cas<>  in  which  poison  is  the  agent  used  than  any 
other  weapon.  Tlu>  poison  remains  with  the  victim  and  tells 
the  tale  as  completely  as  if  it  were  laid  by  the  victim's  side. 
Neither  time  nor  the  grave  can  destroy  or  hide  its  presence.  A 
speck  of  blood  as  fine  as  a  needle-point,  a  hair  or  thread,  a  grain 
of  dust  invisible  to  the  eye  may  be  the  means  of  forging  the 
chain  of  evidence  so  tightly  and  completely  that  there  is  no 
escai)e.  When  a  chemist  states  (hat  a  certain  spot  is  human 
blood,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  assertion.  The  assertion  is 
final,  ])e<'ause  it  is  not  an  opinion,  but  a  pr()V(>n  fact. 

"The  m()r»>  rare  a  poison  used  in  a  crinu>,  the  more  certain 
is  the  detection.  The  very  fact  of  its  rarity  causes  its  tracing 
to  be  easier,  as  it  (>liminates  all  but  those  actually  possessing 
that  i)()ison  or  means  of  procuring  it. 

"A  study  of  th<>  methods  and  motives  of  famous  poisoners 
shows  that  they  ar(>  th«>  most  cunning  and  daring  of  all  criminals. 
After  having  once  maile  use  of  poison  to  satisfy  vengeance  or 
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greed,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity  until  they 
will  use  it  again  on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  very  facility 
these  criminals  enjoy  in  the  use  of  poison  proves  to  be  their 
downfall,  for  they  will  surely  attempt  to  repeat  their  crimes 
on  a  suitable  occasion.  Few  of  these  assassins  escape  the  ultimate 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  in  this  peculiar  fact  of  subsequent 
attempts  to  rei)eat  the  crime  lies  the  certaintj^  of  apprehension 
of  the  criminal  and  the  consequent  safety  of  society." 

The  wTiter  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the  criminal  investigation 
})ureaus  of  th(>  police  departments  of  Europe,  where,  especially 
in  France  and  Germany,  there  are  complete  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical laboratories  in  charge  of  experienced  chemists  for 
research.  Even  outside  of  poison  cases  the  chemist  is  frequently 
called  upon.  Cases  of  forgery,  robbery,  and  almost  every  crime 
on  the  calendar  have  been  sohed  by  the  chemical  expert,  and 
falsely  accused  persons  have  been  freed  by  the  same  expert 
where  all  other  means  have  failed.     To  quote  further: 

"The  sales  of  poisons  in  the  principal  European  countries 
are  under  the  strictest  police  regulations  and  supervision.  The 
drug-stores  are  conducted  under  governmental  license.  The 
police  departments  have  a  list 


the  accused  until  he  is  completely  enmeshed.  Hand-WTiting 
experts  may  disagree,  the  photo  negative  may  be  faked,  iden- 
tification may  fail  and  alibis  may  be  proven  or  denied,  but  the 
chemical  evidence  stands  for  all  time.  It  has  been  the  connecting 
link  time  after  time,  which  has  caused  the  criminal  to  pay  the 
penalty  when  without  it  certain  acquittal  Avould  have  resulted. 

"A  prominent  jurist,  in  speaking  of  expert  medical  testimony, 
declares  that  juries  no  longer  place  any  dependence  on  the 
expert,  and  their  testimony  carries  no  weight  whatever,  while  the 
properly  attested  report  of  a  qualified  chemist  is  accepted  as 
evidence,  and  very  rarely  is  cross-examination  insisted  uppn 
unless  to  bring  forth  or  emphasize  some  important  point." 


AN   AUTOMOBILE  HOSPITAL 

HITHERTO  the  efforts  of  surgeons,  especially  on  the 
field  of  battle,  have  been  exerted  toward  the  perfection 
of  stationarj-  hospitals  with  effective  ambulance  service, 
so  that  the  wounded  may  be  carried  as  swiftly  as  possible  to 
the  nearest  place  where  they  may  be  cared  for  with  all  modem 
devices.     This  means  aV^andoning  to  their  fate  those  Avounded 

men — and   thev  are  not  few — 


and  registry  of  all  the  dispens- 
ing chemists  in  Europe  who  deal 
in  dangerous  or  harmful  prepa- 
rations, and  also  the  formulas 
and  makers'  names  of  all  patent 
preparations.  The  closest  super- 
vision is  held  over  both  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions  and  the  strictest  co- 
operation is  enforced  between 
the  two  professions  and  the 
police  departments.  The  most 
complete  records  are  kept,  and 
reports  made  of  the  vending  of 
dangerous  products.  In  view 
of  the  laxity  of  the  poison  laws 
of  this  country,  it  is  commend- 
able that  the  authorities  have 
been  able  to  achieve  the  suc- 
cesses that  they  have. 

"The  facility  AAith  which  poisons  can  be  procured  is  responsible 
for  numerous  crimes  that  would  otherwise  never  be  perpetrated. 
The  publicity  gi^'en  to  eases  by  the  press  must  also  bear  its 
share  of  responsibility  for  sacrifice  of  human  life.  It  is  a  psycho- 
logical fact  that  sensational  news  of  a  morbid  nature  always 
causes  a  wave  of  similar  crimes. 

"Nearly  all  the  expert  forgers  and  counterfeiters  are  chemical 
experts  as  well  as  trained  mechanics.  They  realize  that  their 
libertj'  and  ill-gotten  gains  may  be  won  or  lost  by  some  slight 
point  developed  by  chemistry.  Fortunes  have  been  gained  and 
lost  by  a  common  chemical  reaction. 

"It  is  fascinating  to  follow  the  line  of  e\adence  in  any  cele- 
brated case;  to  see  link  by  link  the  chain  as  it  is  forged  around 
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who  will  not  bear  transportation 
at  all;  it  also  means  serious 
and  perhaps  fatal  injur}'  to 
others  who  can  bear  transpor- 
tation, but  are  made  Aveaker 
or  Avorse  by  it.  In  all  such 
cases  it  seems  better  that  Mo- 
hammed should  go  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  a  vehicle  has  accord- 
ingly been  devised  that  is  able 
to  bring  to  the  very  spot  where 
the  wounded  man  lies  all  the 
conveniences  for  treating  his 
case  and  perhaps  saving  his  life 
that  he  could  expect  to  find  in 
a  modern  operating  hospital  of 
the  first  class.  This  is  the  newly  invented  "surgical  hospital" 
of  the  French  Army,  which  is  thus  described  by  D.  Renaud  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  August  3): 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  some  wounded  men  are  trans- 
portable, while  others  are  not.  Very  serious  wounds,  such  as 
those  of  the  trunk,  and  particularly  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
generallj'  require  immediate  operation,  which  can  not  be  per- 
formed except  in  a  special  room,  in  conditions  of  asepsy,  steril- 
ization, and  speed  that  alone  can  prevent  infection. 

"The  transportation  of  men  thus  wounded,  while  inflicting 
upon  them  cruel  additional  tortures,  is  always  dangerous,  and 
hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  legendary  devotion  and  high  value 
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of  militarj'  surgeons,  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  consider 
these  unfortunate  persons  as  doomed. 

"So  we  must  regard  with  the  liveHest  interest  the  entrance 
upon  the  scene  of  the  surgical  automobile.  This  vehicle,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Boulant,  places  at  the  disposition  of  military 
surgeons  modem  and  perfected  means 

"When  they  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action  they  are  all  ready 
to  operate,  having  a  comfortable  operating  room,  rigorously 
aseptic,  supplied  with  all  the  latest  surgical  devices,  hand  and 
electric  instruments,  radioscopy,  sterilization,  ultra-violet  rays, 
ozone,  heating,  filters,  etc.  Non-transportable  patients  can  thus 
be  operated  upon  at  once  in  perfect  conditions,  and  most  of 
them  will  thus  be  saved." 

From  the  detailed  description  that  follows,  it  appears  that 
the  portable  hospital  contains  a  vestibule  with  a  wash-room 
and  surgeon's  dressing-room,  with  sterilized  water,  and  an 
operating  chamber  with  ample  room  around  the  operating  tabl^, 
lighted  in  the  daytime  from  skylights  and  at  night  by  electric 
lamps.  This  chamber  can  be  aseptically  cleaned,  having  walls 
of  lacquered  wood  ^s-ithout  joints,  rounded  angles  everywhere, 
and  a  monolithic  composition  floor.  Glazed  cupboards  contain 
metallic  boxes,  each  holding  the  materials  necessary  for  one 
special  kind  of  operation.  The  entire  contents  of  each  may  be 
sterilized  at  once,  when  needed.  Saws,  trepans,  etc.,  are  operated 
electrically  by  a  special  dynamo.  The  table  may  be  folded  up 
into  various  forms,  each  suitable  for  a  special  operation,  and  is 
equipped  for  the  rapid  examination  of  the  subject  with  the 
X-ray.  The  dynamo  also  actuates  a  pump,  by  means  of  which 
abundant  water  may  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  spring  or 
brook.  There  is  apparatus  for  filtering  and  sterilizing  it,  and 
the  whole  may  also  be  used  for  obtaining  pure  drinking-water 
for  the  troops  from  no  matter  how  tainted  a  source,  furnishing 
thus  about  4,000  gallons  a  day.  All  the  devices  for  sterilization, 
etc.,  are  contained  in  a  small  chamber  in  the  front  of  the  vehicle. 
To  quote  furth-er: 

"The  vehicle  in  complete  order  carries  also  on  its  side  walls 
a  tent  that  may  be  unfolded  and  set  up  in  a  few  minutes,  under 
which  the  wounded  may  be  sheltered  temporarily,  before  or 
after  the  operation. 

"The  vehicle  weighs  six  tons  and  may  attain  a  speed  of  18 
miles  an  hour,  its  huge  rubber  tires  enabling  it  to  run  even 
on  soft  ground.     Its  total  cost  does  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"Altho  its  inventor  .  .  .  had  especially  in  view  its  applica- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  army,  it  is  evident  that  this  vehicle 
may  have  very  numerous  humanitarian  applications.  In  case 
of  a  serious  conflagration,  of  mob  violence,  of  grave  accidents, 
a  city  having  one  at  its  disposal  would  be  in  a  position  to  treat 
its  troubles  effectively. 

"  Railroad  companies,  to  take  the  place  of  hospital  cars,  which 
are  often  unavailable  in  time  of  accident  because  the  track  is 
blocked;  great  sporting  meetings,  such  as  automobile  races, 
aviation  exhibitions,  military  maneuvers,  etc.;  important 
hospitals,  to  operate  on  the  victims  of  accidents  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  often  fatal  risks  of  transportation — all  will 
bring  about  by  its  use  a  noteworthy  improvement  in  their 
service." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  FLOATING  WORLD — According  to  a  recent  theory  put 
forward  by  Wegener,  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Marburg, 
the  continents  iwi  in  many  respects  like  floating  bodies  such  as 
cakes  of  ice  in  water,  being  capable  of  vertical  motion  according 
to  the  weight  supporttni  by  them,  and  also  of  sideways  move- 
ment, sometimes  of  considerable  <*xtent,  perhaps  a  half  mile 
or  so  in  a  few  years.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scienlifique 
(Paris,  Juno  15): 

"According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  surface  has  been  formed 
by  vertical  and  horizontal  dispW-ements.  The  continental 
mas.se<<,  that  is  to  say,  the  diffenuit  parts  of  the  world  such  as 
Europe,  America,  etc.,  are  susc«*ptible  of  vertical  displacement 
as  if  they  were  blocks  of  floating  ice.  As  soon  as  there  is  an 
increased  weight  on  them  th(>y  sink.  This  increase  may  be  due 
to  continental  ice  covering  the  country.  According  to  pre- 
liminary calculations,  a  weight  of  8)^  feet  of  ice  would  cause  a 


sinking  of  3  feet.  Horizontal  displacements  are  continually 
occurring,  as  is  shown  by  variations  of  distance  between  the 
continents.  Thus  lunar  observations  have  pro\ed  that  Green- 
land, during  84  years,  has  receded  from  Europe  3,0&3  feet. 
On  the  other  hand,  determinations  made  at  different  times,  by 
means  of  the  transatlantic  cables,  of  the  distance  separating 
Greenwich,  England, from  Cambridge,Massachusetts,  have  shown 
that  North  America,  during  26  years,  has  receded  from  Europe 
about  295  feet.  Of  course  these  mea.surements,  almost  all  dating 
about  ten  years  back,  should  be  remade  and  rendered  more 
exact  by  the  assistance  of  wireless  telegraphy." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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AST  NIGHT,"  says  the  poet, 

' '  I  saw  the  new  moon 
With  the  old  moon  in  her  arms." 
How  could  he  see  that  old  moon?  By  reflected  earth-shine, 
say  the  books.  Not  so,  declare  some  modern  astronomers  who 
have  given  special  study  to  the  matter.  We  see  the  "old  moon" 
under  these  circumstances  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  we 
see  the  phosphorescent  dial  of  a  self-luminous  clock  at  midnight 
— because  it  has  stored  up  enough  of  the  sun's  energ\-  to  make 
it  feebly  luminous  for  some  time  after  that  energy  is  withdrawn. 
Says  A.  Nodon,  who  UTites  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  .July  4),  on  the 
subject: 

"The  real  cause  of  this  particular  luminosity  is  still  hypothet- 
ical; the  ancients  attributed  it  to  an  emission  of  light  from 
the  moon  itself.  To-day  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  due 
to  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  from  the  earth,  or  to  refraction  of 
the  solar  rays  by  passage  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  as  in 
eclipses  of  the  moon. 

"Inexplicable  variations  in  the  brightness  and  color  of  this 
light  are  observed.  Sometimes  the  moon's  surface  remains 
quite  invisible  during  an  eclipse,  or  when  at  the  time  of  new 
moon.  At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  grows  so 
intense  that  it  might  almost  be  believed  that  the  moon  was  not 
eclipsed  at  aU. 

"It  would  appear  difficult  to  maintain  that  such  variations 
in  the  intensity  of  the  light  could  be  produced  by  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  reflection  of  refraction 

"It  is  possible  that  such  effects  enter  somewhat  into  the 
variations,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  could  be  sufficient 
to  bring  about  the  enormous  variations  that  have  been  observed. 
In  the  case  of  lunar  eclipses  the  explanation  becomes  still  more 
difficult. 

"As  it  is  from  the  solid  surface  of  the  moon  and  not  from  its 
absent  atmosphere  that  this  luminosity  proceeds,  we  should 
logically  conclude  that  the  moon  possesses  a  true  light  of  its  own. 

"Thus  we  get  back  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  ancients,  led  by 
the  logic  of  facts!  But  recent  discoveries  on  phosphorescence, 
fluorescence,  radio-activity,  and  ionization  come  in  to  offer  us  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

"The  moon  is  a  rough,  rocky  sphere.  Its  rocky  masses  must 
have  a  composition  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  earth,  and  all 
our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  rocks  is  probably-  quite  applicable 
to  lunar  ones. 

"Our  rocks  generally  contain  fluorates  and  phosphates  of  the 
alkaline-earthy  metals:  they  also  contain  appreciable  quantities 
of  radio-active  compoimds.  If  we  subject  a  fragment  of  rock 
to  the  sufficiently  prolonged  action  of  a  powerful  elwtric  arc, 
rich  in  ultra-violet  rays,  and  if  we  then  plunge  it  into  complete 
darkn(>ss,  we  shall  s(h^  it  continue  to  glow  with  a  feeble  light. 

"This  phosphorescence  is  provoked  by  a  special  action  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  arc  on  the  fluorates  and  phosphates 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  aluminum,  as  well  as  by  the  molec- 
ular disaggregation  and  ionization  of  radio-active  compounds 
of  uranium,  thorium,  radium,  etc. 

"We  may  thus  conceive  that  if  the  lunar  rocks  remain  sub- 
jected a  whole  month  to  the  powerful  ultra- Wolet  rays  emitted 
by  the  sun,  they  may  become  able  to  give  out  an  extremely- 
lively  ph()spl\ores('enc(> 

"It  would  seem  equally  probable  that,  under  the  combined 
action  of  sudden  variations  of  temperature  and  the  ionizing- 
action  of  solar  ultra-violet  rays  and  electric  charges,  the  rocky 
masses  of  the  moon  rapidly  disaggregate  and  are  subjected  to 
pulverization.    The  important  variation  which  the  solar  activity 
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appears  to  undergo  at  certain  epochs  may  be  sufficient  to  explain 
corresponding  variations  in  the  effects  of  phosphorescence,  radio- 
activity, and  electric  charge  on  the  lunar  surface." — Translation 
made  for  The  Litehary   Dkjest. 
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A  NEW  WAY  OF  FELLING  THEES  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 


PHYSIOLOGY   AND  POETRY 

THAT  THE  RHYTHM  of  poetry  has  some  connection 
with  that  of  nature  has  often  been   suggested.     Paul 
More  in  his  "Shelburne  Essays"  tells  us  that  the  rhythm- 
izing  instinct  in  verse  "is  merely  one  clause  of  a  law  which  runs 
through   every   manifestation  of  energy,   so  universal    that  it 
would    appear   as  if  the  great  heart  of  nature  beat  with  a  reg- 
ular systole  and  diastole."    Dr. 
D.    A.    Alexander,    of    Bristol, 
England,  in    a    letter    to    The 
Brilish   Medical  Journal   (Lon- 
don, July  27)  reminds  us  that 
Aristotle   refers    the    imitative 
faculty    and    the    instinct     for 
rhythm    or    harmony     to    the 
depths  of  our  nature,    and  he 
suggests  that   respiratory  rate 
is  that  which  directly  underlies 
verse.     "Any    one    may  prove 
to  himself,"  says  Dr.  Alexander, 
"that  the  hexameters  he  recites 
in  a  given  time  are  the  number 
of  his  respirations."   Comment- 
ing  on    this,  the  editor  of  The 
Journal  notes  that  an    Italian, 
Signor  Patrizi,  has  applied  Avhat 
Thomas     Campbell    calls    the 
"cold  material  laws"  of  science 
to  the  poet  Leopardi  and  has 

therebj'  brought  a  storm  of  angry  criticism  about  his  ears.  Mary 
Hallock-Greenewalt,  in  a  reprint  from  Poet  Lore,  suggests  that 
it  is  the  pulse  that  determines  the  rhythm  of  verse.     She  says: 

"Physiologically  speaking,  imagine  the  heart  of  the  living 
world  laid  bare.  Keep  in  mind 
the  'exaltation  of  function'  it 
throws  regularly  into  every  one 
of  its  parts,  and  this  on  an  aver- 
age of  seventy-six  times  a  minute. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  force 
with  which  it  pumps  a  circuit  of 
life  through  the  butterfly,  through 
the  panther,  so  fast,  so  steadily 
as  seconds  are  ticked  by  the  clock.  system  of  undercu-xting  used 
See  how  recurrently  it  buffets  the 

brain.  Is  it  strange  if,  with  such  vigorous  instruction,  the  heart 
should  have  taught  the  head  regular  recurrence?" 

To  quote  the  reviewer  a  little  further: 

"  She  sums  up  her  thesis  in  the  conclusion  that  '  with  a  lub  dub, 
lub  dub,  lub  dub,  every  long  poem  and  nearly  every  important 
short  poem  in  the  English  language  is  written.'  A  German 
writer  has  propounded  the  question  why  there  is  so  much 
poetry  that  deals  with  drinking  and  so  little  that  deals  with 
eating.  The  answer  given  by  Mary  Hallock-Greenewalt  is  that 
the  stimulus  of  drinking  increases  the  force  of  the  heart's  action. 
'Out  of  the  mouth  the  heart  speaketh.'  We  must  leave  the 
physiologists  to  settle  whether  it  is  the  poet's  respiration  rate 
or  his  pulse  beat  that  determines  the  'proud  full  swell  of  his 
great  verse.'  .  .  .  Carlyle  says  a  man  maj'  have  the  poetic  gift, 
but  may  fail  of  utterance  for  lack  of  a  music  master  in  his  boy- 
hood. On  the  other  hand,  many  poets  have  been  indifferent 
to  music,  while  the  most  skilled  musician  among  them 
all.  Browning,  wrote  the  most  rugged  verse.  Cabanis  is 
credited  with  the  opinion  that  poetry  is  a  disease  of  the  small 
intestine.  .  .  .  All  this  leaves  the  question  pretty  much 
where  it  was.  When  the  physiologist  has  applied  all  his  ap- 
paratus to  the  poet,  the  secret  of  his  inspiration  wiU,  we  fear, 
still  remain  hidden. 'i 


LOGGING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

/4N  ELECTRIC  tree-felling  saw  that  is  being  experimented 
f-^L      with  and  perfected  by  a  company  at  Ogden,  Utah,  is 
"^  described  in  American  Industries,  abstrax-ting  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Timber  man  (Portland,  Oregon).     Prom 
this  we  learn  that  the  machine  consists  of  a  base  mounted  on 
shoes  or  skids;    a  half -circular  track  hinged  to  the  base  and 
adjustable  to  anj-  angle,  and  a  car  on   the  track,  carrying  a 
motor,  and  an  arm  with  a  circular  saw.     The  saw  is  fed  into 
or  out  of  the  tree  by  a  hand  lever  attached  to  the  motor  plate. 
The  saw  arm  is  long  enough  to  reax^h  all  the  open  side  of  the 
machine  from  the  ends  of   the  track.    To  quote  from  the  ab- 
stract: 


"The  power  is  transmitted 
to  motor  by  ht^avily  insulated 
cable  on  the  ground,  and  con- 
nection to  motor  is  made  by 
sliding  contacts  and  contact 
rings  between  ear  and  motor 
plate.  The  weight  of  these 
machines  will  run  about  300 
pounds  for  a  three-foot,  600 
pounds  for  a  five-foot,  and 
1.000  to  1,200  pounds  for  an 
eight-foot  capacity.  They  may 
be  moved  from  tree  to  tree  by 
horse  power,  or  by  a  Avinch 
geared  to  the  motor. 

"In  operation  the  machine  is 
placed  with  track  encircling  the 
tree  with  open  side  of  track 
where  the  tree  is  wanted  to  fall. 
The  car  is  run  to  one  end  of 
track  and  track  is  set  at  what- 
ever angle  is  wanted  and  cut  A 
is  made.  Track  is  set  back  to 
level  and  cut  B  is  made,  com- 
pleting undercut  and  throwing 
out  block  to  give  tree  a  chance  to  break  away  from  machine. 
Then  by  sliding  car  on  track  any  portion  of  C  cut  can  be  made 
first  or  last,  and  wedges  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  get  desired 
result.  As  the  tree  falls  it  closes  down  on  its  stump,  as  illustrated 
in  C,  making  kick-back  impossible.  There  being  two  flat  sur- 
faces together  on  the  machine  side 
of  the  tree,  it  w^ould  have  to  lift 
itself  bodily  and  break  its  ties  with- 
out pry  or  leverage  to  back-fall 
and  injure  man  or  machine. 

'This  leaves  a  square-ended  log, 
as  the  waste  in  falling  comes  off  of 
the  stump.     The  construction  of  the 
machine    makes    possible  the  cut- 
wiTH  ELECTRIC  FELLING  SAW.       x\ng   closcr  to  the  grouud  than  is 

practical  or  economical  by  hand 
methods.  On  land  that  is  to  be  cleared  for  agriculture  or  hor- 
ticulture, the  low  stumps  left  can  be  entirely  banked  over  and 
char-pitted  at  a  greatly  reduced  labor  cost  over  high  stumps." 


A  STUDY  OF  COAL  WITH  THE  X-RAY  — The  X-ray, 
among  its  other  services  to  various  kinds  of  analj'ses,  now  bids 
fair  to  solve  some  of  the  mysteries  that  have  long  puzzled  stu- 
dents of  the  formation  and  constitution  of  coal.  Radiograph^', 
w^e  are  told  by  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  1),  abstracting  an  article 
from  UEcho  des  Mines,  has  recently  been  used  to  investigate 
the  law  of  distribution  of  ash  in  coal.  Says  the  paper  named 
above : 

"There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  ash  in  coals:  first,  the  foreign 
matter  carried  by  the  wind  or  the  rain  into  the  forests  that  gave 
rise  to  the  coal.  Next  there  is  the  mineral  matter  that  forms 
part  of  living  plants.  Finally,  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
mineral  matter  due  to  the  formation  of  new  compounds  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  ash.  The  examination 
of  coal  with  the  X-raj's  will  probably  lead  to  a  possible  distinc- 
tion between  these  three  forms  of  ash,  and  will  thus  contribute 
to  throw  light  on  the  formation  of  veins.". 


"THE  LAST  OF  THE  MELODISTS" 


THERE  IS  NO  CITY  outside  France  where  the  death  of 
Jules  Massenet  will  mean  so  mueh  as  to  Xew  Orleans. 
Such  is  the  claim  made  by  The  Times-Democral  of  that 
city,  because,  as  it  asserts,  "there  is  no  city  outside  of  French 
territory  where  Massenet's  'oeuvre'  has  been  known  so  fully; 
where  so  great  a  number  of  his  Avorks  have  been  performed  so 
many  times,  so  well,  and 
to  such  appreciative  au- 
diences." This  city, 
which  is  really  a  home 
of  French  opera,  can 
perhaps  justifiably  say 
that  "it  is  but  recently 
that  so  spectacular  an 
operatic  center  as  New 
York  has  come  to  ap- 
I)reciate  Massenet,  an 
one  has  not  to  go  back 
many  years  to  remem- 
ber when  the  Metropoli- 
tan critics  were  belit- 
lling  such  a  chiseled  gem 
as  'La  Xavarraise,'  and 
found  no  beauty  in 
'Herodiade.'"  The  com- 
poser's death  on  August 
13  seems  to  have  set 
going  a  little  contest  of 
rivalry  in  appreciation. 
If  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  were  being 
built  to-day,  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  it  is 
more   than    likely   that 

the  name  of  Massenet  would  displace  one  of  the  French  one- 
opera  men  in  the  inscription  over  the  proscenium  arch  now  reading 
"Mozart,  Gluck,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Bizet,  (ilounod."  Yet  it  is  not 
in  this  house  that  Massenet  has  been  most  honored.  The 
Newark  News  rightly  declares  that  "it  is  to  the  eccentric  Oscar 
Hammerstein  that  credit  is  duo  for  acquainting  American  music 
lovers  with  Massenet,"  for  "until  Mary  Garden  and  Maurice 
Renaud  came,  singing  'Thais'  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
Massenet  was  known  here  through  'Le  Cid'  and  'La  Navarraise' 
almost  exclusively."  The  News  comments  on  the  strange  i)r()- 
])hetic  gifts  of  critics  after  remarking  that  Adolph  JuUien  wrote 
of  the  two  last-named  operas  in  the  first  edition  of  Grove's 
Dictionary  that  "neither  has  left  a  permanent  mark": 

"Yet,  strang(>  to  say,  the  i)ermaneiioe  of  their  mark  lias  been 
growing  ever  since,  and  while  nuisicul  critics  doubt  that  any  of 
Massenet's  work  will  be  classed  among  the  compositions  that 
retain  th(>ir  i)opularity  after  the  author's  death,  this  i)ractical 
consideration  must  not  be  forgotten — they  keep  their  i)lace  after 
a  considerable  distance  and  time." 

Mr.  Hammerstein  calls  Massenet  "the  last  of  tlie  great 
melodists,"  ixTliajis  forgetting  Puccini  for  th(>  moment.  He 
also  i)ays  tribute  to  the  Frencliinan's  dramatic  ]i()wer  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  saying: 

"While  other  composers  of  the  day  are  stri\ing  for  unusual 
orchestral  effects  and  strange  combinations  of  instruments  ho 
was  writing  melody.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  opera  composers 
write  for  musicians.     Massenet  wrote  for  tli(>  public. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  wrote  from  the  heart.  H«> 
had  a  great  fund  of  melody  in  his  soul,  and  it  had  to  come  out. 
He  could  have  continued  to  write  for  some  time  to  come.     To 


JULES    MASSENET, 

The  composer  of  twenty  operas  who  "  had  come  to  seem  as  niucli  a  part  of  France 
as  the  Colonne  Vendome  or  the  Tour  Eiffel." 


compose  had  become  a  function  with  him  like  breathing  or  eating 
for  the  ordinary  person.  Some  of  his  latest  operas  contained  a 
great  deal  of  his  best  work,  perhaps  his  best.  It  is  certain  that 
he  will  live,  that  Massenet's  works  will  be  heard  all  over  the 
world  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"That  is  why  the  public  likes  Massenet's  music — because  it 
is  melodious.     Debussy  is  only  harmony ;  Strauss  invents  strange 

combinations  of  instru- 
ments and  makes  weird 
dramatic  effects.  The 
other  modern  composers 
seem  bent  on  imitating 
Debussy  or  Strauss. 
^Massenet  went  on  vrri{- 
ing  melody.  His  orches- 
tration is  often  simple. 
Consider  the  celebrated 
'Meditation'  from 
'  Thais. '  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  background — 
just  enough  for  the  mel- 
ody in  the  violin  to 
float  upon.  And  every- 
body remembers  it 
and  carries  it  away  in 
his  heart  and  mind.  .  .  . 
Massenet  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  popu- 
lar operatic  composers 
in  this  country.  '  Thais ' 
is  an  important  feature 
in  the  modern  repertorj-. 
So  is''  Le  Jongleur.' '  Ma- 
non'  at  last  has  come 
into  its  own  in  this 
country.  It  is  probable 
that  'Werther,'  which 
is  fidl  of  charming  mel- 
ody, could  be  rcA^ved 
here  now. 

'Like  Maeterlinck, 
Massenet  had  no  interest  in  anything  he  had  written,  once  it 
was  Avritten.  He  sent  his  scores  to  the  publishers  and  then 
forgot  them.     New  melodies  seethed  in  his  brain. 

"I  spoke  of  Massenet's  wonderful  gift  of  melody.  He  had 
another  gift  which  has  made  his  operas  unusually  successful. 
He  kncAV  to  what  books  he  could  hang  his  special  kind  of  music. 
Almost  without  exception  his  librettos  are  Avorks  sure  to  bo 
successful  in  the  theater  and  at  the  same  time  are  of  a  character 
consistent  Avitli  the  style  of  music  he  AATote.  Men  who  A\Tote 
books  for  him  knew  what  he  wanted.  Often  he  suggested  the 
subject  and  treatment  himself. 

"Women  played  a  large*  part  in  his  life  and  in  his  music.  He 
wrote  ojieras  for  many  of  them.  That  was  the  tribute  \\v  paid 
to  their  beautj-  and  charm.  He  was  unerring  in  his  instinct,  and 
as  '  Thais '  and  '  P^sdarmonde '  fitted  Sibyl  Sanderson,  so  '  Sapho ' 
fitted  Emma  Calve  and  'Don  Ouichotte'  fitted  Lucy  Arbell. 

"He  must  have  lieeii  immensely  rich.  The  Society  of  Authors 
and  Composers  is  making  it  easier  for  the  French  composer  to 
live.  Many  good  works  ha\e  died  because  all  the  composer 
wanted  was  a  ])roductioii.  These  obscure  men  saw  their  operas 
put  on  the  stag<',  and  then  perished  in  a  garret.  There  have  been 
few  Rossinis,  Donizettis,  Wjigners,  Meyerbeers,  and  Verdis.  I 
say  that  Massenet  belongs  to  this  number." 

The  Times-Democrat  indulges  in  this  reminiscence: 

"Like  most  intellectual  composers,  Massenet  had  an  uphill 
struggle,  for,  while  a  master  of  melody  when  he  wished,  he  was 
not  willing  to  make  his  ai)i)eal  by  that  superficiality.  Imprest 
with  the  n(>\v  harmonic  idt'a,  he  became  its  advocate  and  helped 
it  on  until  younger  men,  his  pupils,  Charpentier,  Leroux,  Bru- 
neau,  and  tlie  rest,  took  up  the  task  and  carried  tht>  work  farther. 
And  y(>t  none  of  these  of  the  younger  gemmation  possest  the 
ind(>fatigable  energy  and  infinite  resources  of  the  master  who, 
not  satisfied  with  composing  the  operas.  prei)aring  and  directing 
tJH'ir  first  i)erformances,  actually   trained  the  voices  that  wer<> 
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to  sing  thera,  exerting  something  of  a  Svengali  influence  upon 
their  talents.  Opera-goers  of  twenty  3'ears  ago  will  remember 
the  beautiful  California  soprano,  Sibyl  Sanderson,  who  under 
the  spell  of  Massenet  flashed  into  prominence  as  a  lyrical  genius, 
singing  '  Eselarmonde '  and  other  roles  written  for  her  especial 
range  and  quality  of  voice. 

"A  few  jears  later  the  songstress  toured  without  Massenet's 
guidance  and  magnetism,  and,  failing,  died  broken-hearted,  tho 
still  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  instances. 

"Last  winter  New  Orleans  heard  Massenet's  'Don  Quicliotte,' 
and  found  beneath  the  humorous  theme  an  undertone  of  sadness 
that  many  resented.  People  went  to  laugh  and  were  offended 
when  they  found  tears  in  the  corners  of  their  eyes.  Was  it  not 
that  old  Massenet,  who  had  made  thousands  laugh  at  Guillot 
de  Morfontaine,  and  the  fat  cook  in  'Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame,'  had  begun  to  feel  the  dignity  and  sorrow  that  are  in  old 
age  and  could  not  make  sport  of  one  whose  only  fault  was  in 
having  outlived  his  time? 

"This  winter  will  be  one  of  Massenet  revivals  and  festivals 
in  France,  but  alas!  it  seems  as  if  New  Orleans  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  her  share  of  operatic  respects." 

Massenet  produced  his  first  work,  "La  Grand-Tante, "  in 
1867.  This  was  followed  by  "Marie  Madeleine"  in  1872,  "Les 
Erinnyes"  in  1874,  and  "Eve"  in  1875.  His  first  success 
came  in  1877,  which  triumph,  ranking  him  "among  the  greatest 
of  living  composers  for  the  stage, "  is  described  in  his  own  words 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Poul: 

"One  day  in  1876  I  was  walking  on  the  boulevards  when  I  met 
Halanzier,  who  at  that  time  was  the  director  of  the  Opera.  'I 
have  heard  your  "  Marie  Madeleine  "  and  your  "Eve,"  '  he  said  to 
me.  'As  you  can  AVTite  like  that,  why  don't  you  write  an  opera? 
'But  I  have  A\Titten  an  opera,'  I  said.  'I  have  a  complete  opera 
in  my  drawer  at  home.'  'You  must  let  me  hear  it,'  he  said.  I 
was  dumfounded,  but  at  last  managed  to  stammer  out,  'What! 
I?  I?  My  opera?  How  can  I  waste  your  time  like  that?'  'I 
tell  you  I  want  to  hear  your  opera.  Bring  it  to  my  house  to- 
morrow.' Well,  next  day,  it  was  July  9,  1876,  I  went  to  Halan- 
zier's  house  on  the  Place  Vendome,  together  with  Louis  Gaibert, 
who  had  written  the 
libretto,  and  found 
Halanzier  Avaiting  for 
me,  and  the  piano 
ready.  So  I  sat  down 
and  played  and  sang 
the  first  act  right 
through.  Then  I  stopt, 
waiting  to  hear  what 
he  would  say.  'But 
that  isn't  all,'  he  cried. 
So  I  played  and  sang 
the  second  act,  and 
then  the  third,  and  so 
on  till  it  was  finished. 
Halanzier  had  never 
said  a  word.  I  thought 

that  his  silence  meant  disapproval,  and,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
I  picked  up  my  music  and  was  about  to  go  away,  when  Halan- 
zier said:  'You  must  leave  me  your  opera.'  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  ears.  'What,'  I  cried,  'you  mean  to  say  that?' 
'There's  your  contract,'  said  the  director,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"That  opera  was  my  'Le  Roi  de  Lahore.'  It  was  produced 
at  the  Opera  in  the  following  year  with  considerable  success. 
My  next  premiere  was  one  of  the  painful  experiences  of  a  verj' 
happy  life.  That  was  in  the  first  performance  in  1880,  at  the 
Opera,  of  my  one-act  'La  Vierge.'  It  was  given  at  one  of  the 
Opera  concerts,  at  which  I  myself  conducted  the  orchestra.  It 
was  a  great  failure,  and  was  hooted.  The  second  performance 
was,  however,  a  great  triumph.  That  evening  was  one  of  tho 
happiest  evenings  of  my  life.  Vaucorbeil  wanted  me  to  give  a 
third  performance,  but  I  refused,  and  said  that  I  preferred  to 
rest  on  my  laurels.  ICrauss  was  very  admirable  in  her  part. 
'La  Vierge'  has  since  been  frequently  produced,  and  always  Avith 
success.  'The  Last  Sleep  of  the  Virgin,'  a  morceau  taken  from 
this  piece,  is  very  popular  in  America,  and  frequently  figiires  on 
the  programs  of  the  Thomas  concerts." 

His  further  history  is  thus  comprest: 

"At  Christmas  in  1881  Massenet  went  to  Brussels  to  produce 
'Herodiade'  at  the  Monnaie,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than 


two  j'ears  later  that  'Manon'  was  given  with  great  eclat  at  the 
Paris  Opera  Comique,  On  November  30,  1885,  all  Paris  as- 
sembled at  the  first  j)erformance  of  'Le  Cid';  in  1886  Massenet 
provided  the  nnma  for  Sardou's  play  of  'Le  Crocodile,'  and  in 
the  spring  of  1889  'Eselarmonde'  was  launched  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  the  Grand  Opera  with 
'Le  Mage,'  which  excited  as  much  admiration  as  'Le  Cid'  or 
'Le  Roi  do  Lahore.'  This  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  'Werther' 
and  'Le  Carillon,'  both  produced  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 
Then  followed  'Thais'  in  1894;  'La  Navarraise,'  in  the  same 
year;  'Sapho,'  in  1897;  'Ccndrillon,'  in  1899;  'Griselidis,'  in 
1901;  'Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,'  in  1902;  'Cherubin,' 
1905,  and  'Ariane,'  in  1906." 
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THE    LARGEST    CHECK    FOR   BOOK   ROYALTIES   EVER    DRAWN 


T  WAS  the  chance  remark  of  the  late  R.  W.  Gilder,  over- 
heard by  Mark  Twain,  that  led  to  the  building  up  of  the 
fine  fortune  for  General  Grant's  family  as  the  return  from 
the  sale  of  his  "Memoirs."  It  appears,  in  the  September  in- 
stalment of  Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  life  of  Mark  Twain,  running 
in  Harper's,  that  the  humorist  himself  was  the  first  to  suggest 
to  General  Grant  that  he  should  A\Tite  the  story  of  his  life.  The 
General  smilingly  put  the  suggestion  aside  at  the  time,  but  re- 
turned to  the  idea  after  the  failure  of  the  Wall  Street  firm  of 
Grant  &  Ward.  The  old  warrior  was  already  suffering  with 
the  malady  against  which  he  fought  to  complete  the  written 
work,  when  his  determination  was  taken,  and  it  was  the  report 
of  this  latter  fact  that  Mark  Twain  heard  Mr.  Gilder  express. 
"Clemens  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  Grant  now  and  then 
to  smoke  a  cigar,"  says  Mr.  Paine,  "and  he  dropt  in  next  morn- 
ing to  find  out  just  how  far  the  book  idea  had  developed  and 
what  were  the  plans  for  publication."  Mr.  Paine  continues  the 
narrative: 

"He  found  the  General  and  his  son.  Colonel  Fred  Grant,  dis- 
cussing some  memoranda,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  proposition 

for  the  book  publica- 
tion of  his  memoirs. 
Clemens  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  look  over 
the  proposed  terms, 
and  when  he  had  done 
so  he  said: 

"  'General,  the  terms 
proposed  in  this  con- 
tract indicate  that  the 
publishers  expect  to 
sell  five,  possibly  ten 
thousand  copies.  A 
book  from  your  hand, 
telling  the  story  of 
your  life  and  battles, 
should  sell  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  perhaps  twice  that  sum.  It  should 
be  sold  only  by  subscription,  and  you  are  entitled  to  double  the 
royalty  here  proposed.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
conclude  this  contract  without  careful  thought  and  investiga- 
tion. Write  to  the  American  Publishing  Company  at  Hartford 
(the  firm  afterward  known  as  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  publishers 
of  Mark  Twain's  books]  and  see  what  they  will  do  for  you.' 

"But  Grant  demurred.  He  .said  that,  all  things  being  equal, 
the  book  ought  to  go  to  the  man  who  had  first  suggested  it  to 
him.     Clemens  spoke  up: 

"  'General,  if  that  is  so,  it  belongs  to  me.' 
"Grant  did  not  understand  until  Clemens  recalled  to  him  how 
he  had  urged  him  in  that  former  time  to  write  his  memoirs — 
had  plead  with  him,  agreeing  to  superintend  the  book's  publica- 
tion.    Then  he  said: 

'"General,  I  am  publishing  my  own  book,  and  by  the  time 
yours  is  ready  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  shall  have  the  best- 
equipped  subscription  establishment  in  the  country.  If  you 
will  place  your  book  with  my  firm — and  I  feel  that  I  have  at 
least  an  equal  right  in  the  consideration — I  will  pay  you  20  per 
cent,  of  the  list  price,  or,  if  you  prefer,  I  will  give  you  70  per 
cent,  of  the  net  returns,  and  I  will  pay  all  office  expenses  out  of 
my  30  per  cent.' 

"  General  Grant  was  really  grieved  at  this  proposal.     It  seemed 
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to  turn  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  offering  to  bankrupt  him- 
self out  of  pure  philanthropy. 

"T'letnens  said: 

'  General,  I  have  my  check-book  with  me.  I  will  draw  you 
a  check  now  for  $25,000  for  the  first  volume  of  your  memoirs, 
and  will  add  a  like  amount  for  each  volume  you  may  A\Tite  as 
an  advance  royalty  payment,  and  your  royalties  will  continue 
right  along  when  this  amount  has  been  reached.' 

iC^olonel  Fred  Grant  now  joined  in  urging  that  matters  be 
delayed,  at  least  until  more  careful  inquiry  concerning  the  pos- 
sibilities of  publishing  could  be  made." 

The  contract  for  the  publication  of  General  Grant's  life  was 
offi<ually  closed  February  27,  1885,  and  work  was  begun  upon 
the  book. 

"  He  had  a  superb  memory  and  worked  rapidly.  Webster  & 
Co.  offered  to  supply  him  with  a  stenographer,  and  this  proved 
a  great  relief.  Sometimes  he  dictated  as  many  as  ten  thou- 
sand words  at  a  .sitting.  It  was  reported  at  the  time,  and  it  has 
been  stated  since,  that  Grant  did  not  write  the  'Memoirs' 
himself,  but  only  made  notes  which  were  expanded  by  others. 
But  this  is  not  true.  General  Grant  WTote  or  dictated  every 
word  of  the  story  himself,  then  had  the  manuscript  read  aloud 
to  him.  and  made  his  own  revisions.  He  wrote  against  time, 
for  he  knew  that  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered  was  fatal. 
Fortunately  the  lease  of  life  granted  him  was  longer  than  he 
had  hoped  for,  tho  the  last  chapters  were  written  when  he  could 
no  longer  speak,  and  when  weakness  and  suffering  made  the 
labor  a  hea\->'  one  indeed;  but  he  never  flinched  or  faltered, 
never  at  any  time  suggested  that  the  work  be  finished  by  another 
hand. 

V  Early  in  April  General  Grant's  condition  became  very  alarm- 
ing, and  on  the  night  of  the  3d  it  was  believed  he  could  not 
survive  until  morning.  But  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  surrender. 
He  rallied  and  renewed  his  task — feebly  at  first,  but  more  per- 
soveriugly  as  each  day  seemed  to  bring  a  little  added  strength — 
or  perhaps  it  was  only  resolution.  Now  and  then  he  appeared 
deprest  as  to  the  quality  of  his  product.  Once  Colonel  Fred 
Grant  suggested  to  Clemens  that  if  he  could  encourage  the 
General  a  little  it  might  be  worth  while.  Clemens  had  felt  al- 
vays  such  a  reverence  and  awe  for  the  great  soldier  that  he  had 
aever  dreamed  of  complimenting  his  literature. 

!',  '  I  was  as  much  surprized  as  Columbus'  cook  could  have 
been  to  learn  that  Columbus  wanted  his  opinion  as  to  howCo- 
luoabus  was  doing  his  navigating." 

'"He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it,  liowever,  and  with  a  clear  eon- 
aoience.  Grant  wrote  as  he  had  fought,  with  a  simple,  straight- 
f'Kward  dignity,  with  a  style  that  is  not  a  style  at  all,  but  the 
very  absence  of  it,  and  therefore  the  best  of  all  literary  methods." 

Within  two  months  after  the  agents  had  gone  to  work  can- 
vassing for  the  '"Grant  Memoirs"— which  is  to  say  by  the  1st 
of  May.  1885 — orders  for  sixty  thousand  sets  had  been  received, 
Mid  on  that  day  Mark  Twain  made  a  memorandum  estimate  of 
the  number  of  books  that  the  country    would  require,  figuring 


the  grand  total  at  three  hundred  thousand  sets  of  two  volumes 
each.     Then  he  added: 

"If  these  chickens  should  really  hatch  according  to  my  ac- 
count, General  Grant's  royalties  will  amount  to  $420,000  and 
will  make  the  largest  single  check  ever  paid  an  author  in  the 
world's  history.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  largest  one  ever 
paid  was  to  Macaulay  on  his  'History  of  England,'  £20,000. 
If  I  pay  the  General  in  .silver  coin  at  $12  per  pound,  it  will  weigh 
seventeen  tons." 

The  General  was  removed  to  Mt.  McGregor,  near  the  Cats- 
kills,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  the  work  went  on.  To 
this  place  Mark  Twain  was  summoned: 

"He  went  immediately,  and  remained  several  days.  The 
resolute  old  commander  was  very  feeble  by  this  time.  It  was 
three  months  since  he  had  been  believed  to  be  dj'ing,  yet  he 
was  still  alive,  still  at  work,  tho  he  could  no  longer  speak.  He 
was  adding,  here  and  there,  a  finishing-touch  to  his  manuscript, 
"writing  with  effort  on  small  slips  of  paper  containing  but  a  few 
words  each.  His  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  same  way. 
Mark  Twain  brought  back  a  little  package  of  those  precious 
slips,  and  some  of  them  are  still  preserved. 

"On  one  of  these  slips  is  written: 

"  'There  is  much  more  that  I  could  do  if  I  was  a  well  man. 
I  do  not  write  quite  so  clearly  as  I  could  if  well.  If  I  could  read 
it  over  myself  many  little  matters  of  anecdote  and  incident  would 
suggest  themselves  to  me.' 

"On  another: 

"  'Have  you  seen  any  portion  of  the  second  volume?  It  is 
up  to  the  end,  or  nearly  so.  As  much  more  work  as  I  have  done 
to-day  will  finish  it.  I  have  worked  faster  than  if  I  had  been  well. 
I  have  used  my  three  boys  and  a  stenographer.' 

"And  on  still  another: 

"  'If  I  could  have  two  weeks  of  strength  I  could  improve  it 
very  much.  As  I  am,  however,  it  wall  have  to  go  about  as  it  is 
with  verifications  by  the  boys  and  bj'  suggestions  which  will 
enable  me  to  make  a  point  clear  here  and  there.' 

"Certainly  no  campaign  was  ever  conducted  with  a  bra^'er 
heart.  As  long  as  his  fingers  could  hold  a  pencil  he  continued 
at  his  task.  Once  he  asked  if  any  estimate  could  now  be  made 
of  what  portion  would  accrue  to  his  family  from  the  publication. 
Clemens'  prompt  reply  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
sets  had  been  sold,  and  that  already  the  amount  of  his  share, 
secured  by  safe  bonds,  exceeded  $150,000,  seemed  to  give  him 
deep  comfort.  Clemens  told  him  that  the  country  was  as  yet 
not  one-third  canvassed,  and  that  without  doubt  the  return 
woidd  be  twice  as  much  more  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Grant 
made  no  further  inquiry,  and  probably  ne^■er  again  mentioned 
the  subject  to  any  one. 

"When  Clemens  left,  General  Grant  was  sitting  fully  drest, 
with  a  shawl  about  his  shoulders,  pencil  and  paper  beside  him. 
It  was  a  picture  that  would  never  fade  from  the  memory.  In  a 
later  memorandum  Mark  Twain  says: 

,"  'I  then  believed  he  would  live  several  months.  He  was 
still  adding  little  perfecting  details  to  his  book  and  preface  among 
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NO.    2.      REVEALING    UNSUSPEC^TED    BEAUTIES. 
The  canvas  was  badly  torn  and  colors  faded,  but  much  detail  emerged  from  obscurity  wlion  tlie  i)icture  was  restored. 


other  things.  He  was  entirely  through  a  few  days  later.  Since 
then  the  lack  of  any  strong  interest  to  employ  his  mind  has  en- 
abled the  tedious  weariness  to  kill  him.  I  think  his  book  kept 
him  alive  se\«'ral  months.  He  was  a  very  great  man — and 
superlatively  good.' 

"This  note  was  made  July  23,  1885,  at  10  a.m.,  on  receipt  of 
the  news  that  General  Grant  was  dead. 

"In  the  end  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  sets  of  two 
Aolumes  each  Avere  sold,  and  between  four  hundred  and  twenty 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  to  Mrs. 
Grant.  The  first  check  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  drawn 
February  27,  1886,  remains  the  largest  single  royalty  check  in 
history.  Mark  Twain's  propliecy  had  been  almost  exactly 
verified." 

OLD  MASTERS  RESTORED 

Now  AXD  THEN  one  hears  of  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Raphael 
turning  up  in  an  out-of-the-way  junk-shop,  bought  for 
a  song  by  the  unsuspicious  dealer  in  old  and  uncon- 
sidered trifles  and  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  the  connoisseur's 
day  to  earn  a  rich  profit  for  the  fortunate  finder.  How  is  it 
that  these  gems  emerge  from  the  grime  with  which  age  has 
withered  them?  A  writer  in  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stuttgart) 
introduces  us  to  a  Hamburg  painter,  J.  Schwarz,  who,  besides 
being  an  artist  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  restorers, 
holding  the  official  title  to  the  well-known  Weber  Gallery  in  that 
city.  Reproductions  of  interesting  examples  from  his  atelier 
are  shown  Avith  the  article,  besides  which,  the  writer,  Adolf 
Goetz,  gives  some  practical  advice  to  all  picture  owners  regard- 
ing the  care  of  their  treasures.  After  remarking  that  all  pic- 
tures are  inevitably  subject  to  deterioration  in  time  through 
atmospheric  influences,  and  that  any  picture  which  is  never 
washed  or  revarnished  must  grow  dull  and  faded,  he  states  that 
it  is  quite. possible  for  the  layman  to  do  much  to  preserve  his 
pictures  without  calling  on  the  services  of  the  i^rofessional  restorer. 
If  these  be  required,  however,  they  must  be  the  most  expert  ob- 
tainable.    A  tjTO  may  inflict  irreparable  damage.     He  continues: 

"In  order  to  wash  a  picture  that  has  suffered  through  age, 
smoke,  or  atmospheric  influences  we  make  use  of  tepid  water, 
a  soft  sponge,  and  a  soap  quite  free  of  alkali.  When  the  pic- 
ture has  been  carefully  washed  it  is  rubbed-  dry  with  a  well- 
wrung-out  new  chamois  skin.  Afterward  it  must  stand  for 
two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  treated  with  the  picture  varnish 
which  can  be  bought  in  any  color-shop.  This  is  applied  in  a 
thin  layer  -with  a  large  and  not  too  stiff  brush. 

"The  laj-man  should  avoid  further  treatment  of  valuable 
pictiu"es.  Cracks,  burns,  the  'dying'  or  'petering  out'  of  the 
colors,  'running,'  etc.,  can  be  handled  only  by  the  skilled 
restaurator. ' ' 


This  expert  has  numerous  and  varied  methods  of  operation. 
In  gross  injuries,  such  as  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
canvas  or  the  obliteration  of  colors,  the  former  must  be  patched 
by  a  skilled  hand,  and  the  latter  painted  in  by  a  competent  artist. 
For  the  general  defacements  due  to  age,  weather-stains,  crack- 
ing, peeling,  etc.,  certain  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  are 
made  use  of,  varying  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  each 
picture.  Such  formulas  vary  also  with  each  restorer,  and  their 
details  are  usually  guarded  jealously  as  valuable  trade  secrets. 

A  good  idea  of  the  general  mode  of  procedure  may  be  gained, 
however,  from  the  account  given  of  the  restoration  of  two  pic- 
tures, photographs  of  which,  ."before  and  after  taking,"  we 
reproduce. 

No.  1  was  injured  by  fire.  It  was  not  only  badly  blistered,  but 
many  details  of  the  painting  seemed  to  have  been  destroj'ed. 
It  was  first  treated  by  the  application  of  grease  or  oil  until  the 
bUsters  were  flattened  out  properlj%  and  then  touched  up  or 
repainted  where  needed  by  an  experienced  artist.  The  opera- 
tion was  tedious  but  successful. 

No.  2  offered  a  task  even  more  difficult.  This  was  an  allegorical 
landscape  over  two  hundred  years  old.  It  was  very  badly  torn,  and 
the  colors  had  completely  faded  into  a  dingy  and  indistinguishable 
obscurit3\     This  shows  the  success  of  the  Schwarz  treatment. 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  result  the  oil  varnish  was  first  re- 
vived by  the  Pettenkqfer  process,  that  is,  by  exposure  to  cold 
alcohol  vapor.  It  was  then  removed.  The  cracks  were  first 
removed  so  far  as  possible  by  the  action  of  the  vapor  and  an 
ether  mixture;  afterward  the  appUcation  of  oil  and  pressure 
caused  them  completely  to  disappear.  The  picture  was  then 
revived  by  a  special  varnish  invented  by  this  restorer  and  tested 
by  him  in  practise. 

"During  the  operation  there  came  into  Anew  certain  figures 
which  had  previously  been  entirely  in\isible.  When  the  pic- 
tures look  gray,  whether  this  arises  from  neglect  or  because  they 
have  never  been  washed  nor  received  new  varnish,  they  look 
faded  and  colorless.  But  the  proper  chemical  procedure  and 
clever  touching  up  may  admirably  restore  canvases  apparently 
ruined." 

One  of  the  pictures  successfully  restored  by  Schwarz  is  a 
genuine  JHondekoeter  found  by  a  Dutch  woman  in  the  chicken- 
house  of  a  Mecklenburg  estate! 

Caution  is  offered  to  the  would-be  wise,  however,  in  this 
eoimection,  lest  one  comes  to  share  the  unavailing  regrets  of  the 
man  who  peeled  off  the  lineaments  of  a  lovely  lady  of  unknown 
lineage,  hoping  to  find  a  hidden  masterpiece,  only  to  find  an 
ugly  female  having  neither  fame  nor  beauty! — Translation  made 
for  The  Liter.\ky  Digest. 
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PKAYlMti    FOR    THE    EMPEROR'S    LIFE    BEFORE    THE     IMPERIAL    PALACE. 
"On  the  last  niRht.  when  all  hope  seemed  past,   the  scenes  in  fVont  of  the  palace  were  such  as  can  find  no  parallel  in  history." 


JAPAN  IN  HER  DARKEST  HOUR 


THE  OPINION,  wherever  held,  that  the  Japanese  as  a 
people  are  not  much  given  to  religion  received  a  shock 
in  the  scenes  enacted  during  the  dying  hours  of  the 
Mikado.  "Unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Japanese  patriot- 
ism and  devotion"  is  the  phrase  used  by  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  describe  the  anxiety  of  the 
nation,  wliich  "grew  until  it  became  a  universal  passion,  if  not 
a  frenzy."  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  "crowds  of  people 
could  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  shrines,  temples,  and  churches 
to  offer  prayer  for  the  imperial  patient's  recovery."     We  read: 

"In  front  of  the  great  temples  prayers  in  giant  ideographs 
were  sent  up  on  high  banners  for  the  people  to  have  a  definite 
petition  to  offer  on  their  arrival  before  the  altar.  All  class  of 
people,  old  and  young,  made  up  the  throngs  presenting  petitions 
to  the  national  gods. 

"One  little  girl,  approaching  the  shrine,  severed  her  long,  beau- 
tiful })lack  tresses  from  her  head  and  laid  them  as  an  offei'ing 
of  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  temple.  Five  men  standing  be- 
fore a  shrine  offered  a  prayer  written  with  their  own  blood.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  more  suj)er- 
stitious  and  fanatical  of 
th(^  community,  disrob- 
ing themselves,  ran 
from  temple  to  tem{)le, 
and  at  each  altar  liad 
the  priests  pour  cold 
water  over  their  naked 
bodies  in  token  of  puri- 
fication and  humiliation 
before  being  fit  to  offer 
effective  prayers  for  the 
afTflictcd  sovereign. 

"As  the  melancholy 
days  j)assc(l,  and  <>n- 
coiiragitig  rcjMirts  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  less 
.satisfactory  news,  th(> 
grief  of  the  multitudes 
seemed  almost  to  pass 
bounds.  Every  day  saw 
great  numbers  of  men, 
woMK'n,  and  diildreu. 
high  and  low,  ri(!h  and 
jjoor,  assembled  on  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the 
irnpiTJal  palace  gates, 
prostrate  on  the  gravel 
in  i)rayer  toward  tin- 
chamber  of  the  dying 
Jhnperor.      lint  on  (lie 


DEVOTEES    AT    .\    SHRINE. 

Much  as  the  late  sovereiKn  did  for  his  country  diiruiK  his  lonft  aiul  hrilliant  reijfn. 
now,  elevattxl  to  a  ijosition  of  deity,  he  can  and  will  do  more  than  ever." 


last    night,  when  all  hope  seemed  past,  the  scenes  in  front  of 
the  palace  were  such  as  can  find  no  parallel  in  history. 

"All  through  the  intense  heat  of  a  humid  summer  day  the 
crowds  continued  to  gather  in  prostration  toward  the  sick-room. 
By  the  evening  more  than  100,000  people  had  massed  themselves 
before  the  bridge  kno^\^l  as  nijubashi,  leading  to  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  until  the  whole  vast  space  under  the  ancient  pine  trees 
within  the  moats  was  covered  with  a  silent,  surging  multitude. 
"As  night  drew  on  the  imperial  household  authorities  hoisted 
a  lantern  over  the  sick-chamber  to  indicate  the  imperial  pres- 
ence; and  in  that  direction  the  whole  concourse  of  people  turned 
their  faces  and  prostrated  themseh'es  in  prayer.  What  a  mo- 
ment it  was!  Every  one  knew  the  Emperor  was  about  breathing 
his  last.  Down  upon  the  mo^^ng  shadowy  mass  shone  a  fair, 
sad  moon.  The  silence  was  but  accentuated  by  the  soft  mur- 
murous echo  of  numberless  voices  in  united  prayer;  and  the 
sound  was  as  the  motion  of  many  waters. 

"One  could  but  mo\'e  among  them,  even  tho  to  do  so  seemed 
profane.  It  was  a  moment  when  even  the  most  irreligious  must 
assume  an  attitude  of  devotion.  Was  ever  the  ruler  of  a  nation 
loved  so? 

"Hundreds  of  little  mothers  with  tiny  babies  on  their  backs 

leading  other  of  their 
children  by  the  hand 
and  showing  them  how 
to  kneel  and  pray  for 
the  passing  Emperor; 
teachers  with  their 
classes,  the  divinity  stu- 
dents of  the  various 
Buddhist  colleges  in 
their  strange  costumes, 
squads  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  crowds  of  mer- 
chants, artizaus,  and 
toilers  of  every  kind, 
who  had  dostnl  up  shop, 
abandoned  business  or 
toil  to  give  the  night  to 
t  he  sad  vigil  on  behalf  of 
the  ruler  who  had  given 
them  modern  freedom 
and  made  the  new  Japan 
— what  a  scene  it  was, 
tliat  swaying  mass  of 
dark  human  forms  in 
the  light  of  the  pale 
moon  under  the  ancient 
pines  encircled  by  the 
weird  stone  walls  of  the 
moat,  centuries  old ! 
Water  was  placed  at 
the  gates    between  th(> 
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moat  walls,  so  that  those  entering  could  pour  it  over  their  hands 
in  purification  before  joining  in  the  devotion  of  the  multitude." 

It  is  said  that  some  one  attempted  to  take  a  flashlight  of  this 
night  scene  and  he  was  ."set  upon  and  mobbed,  a  policeman 
getting  badly  hurt  in  an  effort  to  save  the  profane  adventurer.'' 
The   lantern  finally  disappeared  to  give   Avarning 
that  the  Emperor  was  no  more. 

"But  the  prayers  did  not  cease,  nor  will  they  do 
so;  for  in  Japan  all  past  Emperors  are  still  liAing, 
and  are  among  the  chief  deities  of  the  nation. 
Much  as  the  late  sovereign  did  for  his  country 
during  his  long  and  brilliant  reign,  now,  elevated 
to  a  position  of  deity,  he  can,  and  Avill,  do  more 
than  ever  for  the  good  of  fair  Japan.  Such  is  the 
faith  of  the  entire  nation." 


making  his  rounds  asked  to  see  the  batliroom  in  one  of  the 
cottages.  He  was  told  that  it  was  all  right.  Seeing  that  the 
tub  was  hidden  by  a  ' j)atfh-quiU,'  he  drew  back  the  cover  and 
to  his  great  astonishment  found  a  300-pound  hog  'salted  down' 
for  the  winter." 

Nothing   short   of   personal   service — "advice  and   direction 


SOCIAL  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

ONE-FIFTH    of    the  white   population   of 
South  Carolina  is  transplanted  from  the 
hills   and  remote    sections  to  the  centers 
that  hold  the  textile  works.     The  sister  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  follow  closely  with  a 
population   of   the   same   class.     They  are  native 
Americans  all,  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,   and   some 
from  families  that  can  be    traced   to  "the  best 
blood  of  the  nation."    A  fruitful  field  they  furnish 
for  the  social-settlement  worker,  according  to  the 
experiences  detailed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Disbrow 
Phillips,  who  is  director  of  settlement  work  in  one  of  the  fac- 
tory communities.      They  are  a  people  "sensitive,  phlegmatic, 
and  suspicious,"  he  declares  in  the  course  of  an  account  of  his 
work  in  The  Churchman  (Ncav  York). 

The  community  of  3,500  persons  on  the  outskirts  of  La 
Grange,  Georgia,  where  the  director  began  work  five  j-ears  ago, 
is  one  of  the  South's  numerous  settlements  of  textile  workers. 
The  clergyman  was  struck  by  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  environment  after  coming  to  the 
town  from  mountain  homes  or  isolated  farms.  The  three 
churches  in  the  place  held  bimonthly  meetings  and  occasional 
revival  services,  he  recounts,  but  "had  practically  little  effect 
upon  the  every-day  living  of  the  people."  An  anecdote  of  a 
North  Georgia  mill-town  is  given  as  one  instance  of  the  miU 
operatives'  neglected  education  in  the  use  of  opportunities: 

"The  company,  attempting  to  make  the  village  attractive, 
installed  a  water-works  system.    The  inspector  of  premises  upon 


0;urt -sy  o£  "  The  Churcliinan,  "  New  York. 

THE    SOUTHERN    MISSION    HOUSE, 
Where  all  the  activities  of  the  settlement  center. 


Courtesy  of  "The  Churchniaii.  "  New  York. 

CHILDREN    OF    THE    PUREST    AMERICAN    BLOOD. 
They  are  taught  sewing,  hjTnns,  and  games. 


born  of  friendship  and  sympathy" — will  suffice  for  this  situation, 
the  writer  declares: 

"The  operative  must  have  the  sympathetic  and  friendly 
guidance  of  the  best  in  our  modern  Christian  civilization  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  whole  life — in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  mill. 
...  If  left  to  himself,  the  old  story  of  'factory  life' — degener- 
ation in  body,  mind,  and  morals — is  retold  in  the  life  of  the 
'second  and  third  generation  in  the  mill.'  His  relief^the  devel- 
opment of  character — can  not  be  effected  solely  by  philanthropic 
agencies.  To  whitewash  a  house  is  one  thing,  but  to  instil  in  a 
man  a  desire  to  keep  it  whitewashed  is  an  additional  process. 
His  environment  may  be  improved — as  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
by  the  move  to  the  mill — but  help  must  come  from  without 
and  from  above,  the  Christian  religion  finding  expression  in 
social  activity." 

Far  from  being  found  wanting,  religion  is  present  as  the  point 

of  contact  through  which  the  average  operative  can  most  easily 

be  reached.  Director  Phillips  even  charges  that  religious  doctrine 

has  in  many  instances  under  his  observation  been  overharsh  in 

discipline.   He  says  that  after  looking  at  the  serious 

faces  of  the  people  who  have  recently  found  their 

way  to  the  mill,  one  would  naturally  wonder  if 

they  ever  laughed: 

"Their  outlook  has  been  so  limited,  their  exist- 
ence so  hard,  together  with  a  familiarity  with  Puri- 
tanic preaching,  which  decried  all  forms  of  pleas- 
ure, that  many  have  felt  that  a  gospel  of  good  cheer 
was  no  part  of  religion.  RtKjently  I  went  to  call 
on  old  Mrs.  Hooper — I  say  old,  for  she  looks  sev- 
enty, tho  she  is  not  yet  fifty— and  saw  on  the 
table  a  magazine  from  our  librarj'.  She  said  that 
she  could  not  read,  but  enjoyed  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures. I  asked  if  her  daughter,  Sallie  Lou,  ever 
read  her  any  of  tlie  jokes  in  it,  whereupon  she 
deliberately  spat  in  the  fire  and  looked  at  me  as 
tho  half  shocked  at  tho  suggestion  of  such  frivolity. 
'Naw,'  she  said,  in  her  drawl.  'What  good  is  a 
joke?  It — don't  do — nuthin' — but — make — yer 
laugh.'  " 

The  La  Grange  settlement,  from  the  first,  found 
its  most  important  services  in  the  field  of  the 
intensely  "practical."  It  began  with  sewing  lessons, 
a  kindergarten,  and  a  night-school.  The  mill  owners 
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became  interested  and  gave  two  acres  of  ground,  three-quar- 
ters of  the  cost  of  a  plant,  and  contributed  checks  for  the 
support  of  more  women  workers.  The  mission-house  became 
a  social  center — a  place  to  play,  read,  learn,  and  be  entertained. 
The  settlement  employees  advise  on  how  to  save  money,  keep 
house  in  scientific  fashion,  nurse  the  sick,  and  kindred  topics. 
The  director  explains: 

"The  people  naturally  resent  being  patronized  and  have  the 
strong  American  traits  of  pride  and  independence.  They  can 
be  led  or  persuaded  to  great  lengths  when  confidence  is  placed, 
hut  to  force  or  drive  them  is  impossible.  To  foster  this  inde- 
pendence and  basis  of  good  citizenship  nothing  is  given  without 
some  return  on  their  part.  The  settlement  but  gives  direction — 
whether  in  the  proper  treatment  of  defective  children,  counsel 
to  parents  of  unruly  boys  and  girls  or  in  cases  of  poor  domestic 
economy,  and  strives  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  mutual  help  in  time 
of  need." 

The  latest  development  of  the  plan  is  the  opening  of  a  training- 
school  for  settlement  workers  in  connection  with  other  activities. 


THE  SUPERSTITION  OF  DRINK 

MEN  DRINK  LIQUOR  because  they  are  in  the  thraU 
of  a  "superstition  that  is  false"  and  "a  superstition 
that  is  deadly."  So  says  the  writer  of  a  new  form  of 
temperance  lecture,  who  for  the  moment  lays  less  emphasis 
upon  the  moral  side  of  the  question  and  examines  it  from  the 
psychological.  IVIen  drink  because  they  are  still  imprest  by 
h(>li('fs  descended  from  the  days  of  sacrificial  worship,  when  the 
libation  or  outpouring  of  liquors  was  a  way  of  propitiating  the 
gods.  When  liquor  was  universally  regarded  as  a  life-giver, 
man  offered  it  to  his  deities  as  something  helpful,  joyous,  and 
invigorating.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  writing  for  the 
July  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  declares  that  present  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  about  treating,  pledging  with  a  drink,  toasts 
at  banquets,  and  "bracers"  are  superstitions  from  the  sacrificial 
sj'stem  of  antiquity;  that  there  is  no  real  need  for  liquor  and 
that  the  intelligence  that  long  ago  put  a  stop  to  animal  sacrifice 
ought  to  banish  without  further  delay  "this  associated  super- 
stition respecting  liquor,  that  it  is  a  life-giver."  These  "modern 
sacrifices  to  Bacchus  in  the  saloon"  are  far  worse  in  many  ways 
than  the  ancient  animal  sacrifices,  the  writer  thinks,  "because 
they  do  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  drinker,  to  his 
family  aiHl  friends,  to  the  state,  and  to  his  descendants,  whereas 
the  sacrificial  altars  represented  little  more  than  a  foolish 
waste  of  effort  and  treasure." 

The  psychology  of  "treating"  is  explained  in  this  wise — the 
priniitivt*  mind  argued  that  if  the  "life-giver"  produces  friend- 
ship l)etween  man  and  his  god  it  ought  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  expressing  and  cultivating  good  will  among  men: 

"The  guest  must  obviously  be  given  what  is  best.  The  great- 
est distinction  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him  was  to  present 
him  what  was  offered  to  nourish  the  life  of  God;  what  would 
most  increase  his  own  life.  Therefore  whenever  the  stranger 
came,  whenever  men  met  and  wished  to  display  friendly  feel- 
ings, the  cup  was  passed." 

For  similar  reasons  licjuor  came  to  be  used  in  many  cere- 
monial ways,  the  argument  continues: 

"Cireat  undertakings,  solemn  occasions,  and  sacred  events 
needed  the  witnessing  i)r(>sence  and  approval  of  some  deity. 
This  association  of  sanctity,  insuring  divine  sanction  and  human 
obligation,  must  be  .secunnl  by  sacrifice.  A  cov(>nant  betw(>en 
men  must  be  seahnl  by  bringing  (lod  near  through  an  ofT(>ring 
of  wine:  that  which  sustains  life,  human  and  divine.  Hence, 
licjuor  was  used  to  solemnize  comi)acts  betw(H>n  individuals  and 
tribes,  the  passing  of  the  cup  from  lip  to  lip  symbolizing  the 
common  obligation.  At  marrijige,  birth,  and  death,  the  drink- 
ing of  liquor  swnuMl  the  proper  thing  to  do,  as  it  was  prt>em- 
inently  the  supreme  life-giver.     Hero  is  the  psychological  ex- 


planation of  the  habit  of  drinking  one's  health  at  banquets;  also 
of  the  custom  of  baptizing  the  bow  of  the  new  ship  with  wine." 

The  writer  thinks  that  it  was  probably  later  that  the  "spe- 
cifically hygienic"  uses  of  drink  became  prominent.  Resort  has 
been  made  to  liquor  to  cure  all  diseases,  real  or  imaginary,  and 
to  resist  cold  or  heat  or  to  prepare  for  great  exertion,  he  ob- 
serves. His  argument  about  the  probable  date  of  the  approval 
of  drink's  medicinal  properties  runs: 

"At  the  animistic  stage  of  human  culture,  when  every  form 
of  sickness  was  attributed  to  the  invasion  of  the  body  or  mind 
by  evil  spirits,  very  naturally  resort  was  made  to  the  master 
spirit  residing  in  liquors,  in  order  to  drive  out  these  disease  de- 
mons. Even  the  name  'spirits'  by  which  alcohol  is  known 
carries  us  back  to  this  ancient  state  of  mind." 

In  modem  times  a  keen  observer,  sitting  in  a  hotel  lobby 
and  watching  the  stream  of  men  pass  by  him  into  the  bar-room, 
will  distinguish  two  main  classes  of  saloon  patrons,  the  author 
relates — "those  who  drink  for  hospitality  and  fellowship"  and 
a  ."succession  of  less  sociable  drinkers,  most  numerous  about 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  the  afternoon,"  who  feel  they 
need  a  "bracer."  A  scene  that  is  characterized  as  frequent 
among  the  sociable  drinkers  is  described  and  explained  in  this 
wise: 

"Two  old  friends  meet  and  cordially  shake  hands  and  begin 
to  talk  of  old  times.  Soon  a  third  person  is  introduced  and  at 
once  there  is  sufficient  social  momentum  to  cause  one  of  the  party 
to  suggest,  'Let's  take  something.'  So  off  they  go  to  the  bar. 
And  here  the  social  instinct  finding  vent  in  a  long-established 
custom  of  drinking,  conversation  flows  freely  with  the  liquor 
and  all  soon  separate  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  Mere  appe- 
tite has  here  played  no  important  part,  while  no  sinful  or  vicious 
intent  has  been  present — simplj^  a  common  form  of  sociability 
sanctioned  by  long  usage  and  rooted  in  ancient  beUefs  associ- 
ated with  sacrificial  worship,  tho  this  connection  was  long  since 
forgotten.  The  custom  sur\nves,  chiefly,  because  of  the  social 
warmth  which  finds  expression  in  it,  in  which  also  operates  the 
desire  to  give  a  friend  something  that  will  nourish  his  life,  in 
the  belief  that  liquor  is  a  great  life-giver — a  'superstition.'  but 
still  active  among  us." 

The  unsociables,  too,  are  quoted  as  saying  "that  they  do  not 
care  for  the  taste  of  the  stuff."  They  are  only  "  self -deceived  " 
in  thinking  that  drink  is  a  "life-giver."  On  this  the  author 
comments:  "  What  we  know  is  that  instead  of  making  the  nerves 
strong  and  steady,  liquor  weakens  or  paralyzes  them."  He  ad- 
duces from  medical  testimony,  the  observations  of  insurance 
companies,  railway  managers,  explorers  and  generals,  and  some 
recent  physiological  and  psychological  experiments  that  alcohol 
is  really  not  a  life-giver  but  a  life-destroj-er.     Finally : 

"Intoxication  is  not  increase  of  life,  but  putting  the  reins  into 
the  hands  of  the  animal  within  us.  Liquor  changes  the  character 
by  paralyzing  the  best  and  highest  in  us.  It  puts  the  real  man 
to  sleep.  He  is  not  there.  This  inhibition  produced  by  alcohol 
is  what  makes  its  use  so  harmful  and  so  dangerous.  It  tends  to 
strike  down  all  the  finer  products  of  culture  and  ciWIization.  It 
is  more  than  merely  a  lift^destroyer,  for  it  destroys  the  higher 
life  and  puts  the  spirit  in  subjection  to  the  brutish.  Therefore, 
we  deal  here,  not  only  with  a  superstition  that  is  false,  but  with 
a  superstition  that  is  deadly. 

"There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  which  must  be  men- 
tioned. ...  A  serious  part  of  the  general  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
brain  and  mind  is  that  it  inhibits  or  paralyzes  the  higher  faculties, 
which  arc  the  later  products  of  evolution,  and  th(>refore  more 
easily  infhu^nced.  The  brain  centers  associated  with  our  more 
animal  life  are  older  and  more  hardy,  with  greater  poAver  of  re- 
sistance. Those  associat(Ml  with  our  more  human  qualities,  such 
as  modesty,  discretion,  and  moral  feelings,  are  newer,  less  reso- 
lute, and  more  susceptible  to  derangement.  As  a  result,  when 
aU^ohol  is  taken  into  the  system,  its  destructive  power  is  first  felt 
by  th(>s(>  higli(>r  nerve  centers.  The  restraining  influences  of 
good  manners  and  good  morals  are  swept  aside  or  inhibited. 
And  left  without  these  checks  and  balances,  the  merely  animal 
imi)uls(>s  come  to  mastery,  so  that  a  man  in  his  cups  becomes 
boastful,  obscene,  lieastly.  He  does  things  for  which  he  has  to- 
apologize  the  next  day.'* 
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MR.  SMALLEY'S  SECOND  SERIES  OF  ANGLO-AMERICAN   MEMOIRS* 


MAN Y  years  ago  when  most  of  us  were 
younger  than  we  are  to-day,  Mr. 
George  W.  Smalley  was  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  the  London 
correspondents  of  New  York  papers  whose 
letters  I  have  read,  there  were  none  equal 
to  those  signed  "G.  W.  S."  Mr.  Smalley 
was  a  conservative  and  I  think  it  was  The 
Evening  Post  that  dubbed  him  the  !'01d 
Tor3'  Squire."  I  do  not  believe  he  objected 
to  this  title,  for  Mr.  Smalley  is,  and  always 
lias  been,  and  I  hope  always  will  be,  a 
conservative.  He  is  conservative  even  in 
small  matters.  When  The  Critic  was  pub- 
lished as  a  weekly  some  years  ago  it  was 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  subscribers  to  have 
the  pages  cut.  Mr.  Smalley  was  not  one 
of  those  who  voted  for  this  then  innovation, 
so  every  week  he  came  himself  to  get  his 
copy  wTth  untrimmed  edges.  This  not  only 
showed  a  conservative  taste  but  it  showed, 
Avhat  greatly  pleased  my  brother  and  me, 
that  he  liked  The  Critic  well  enough  to  take 
special  pains  to  get  his  copy  just  as  he 
wanted  it. 

In  this  second  series  of  Mr.  Smalley's 
Anglo- American  Memoirs  that  I  have 
before  me,  are  many  of  the  papers  which 
were  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
The  Tribune.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Smalley 
saj's  all  these  papers  are  the  work  of  the 
last  year  or  two,  but  if  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  I  read  what  he  has  to  say  about 
Aimee  Desclee  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  his 
letters  to  The  Tribune  years  ago.  Of 
course  they  are  amplified,  but  it  was  Mr. 
Smalley  who  introduced  Sarah  Bernhardt 
to  the  American  public  through  his  letters 
to  The  Tribune  and  Avho  gave  us  our  first 
authentic  account  of  Henry  Irving  and 
what  he  was  doing  for  the  English  stage. 

In  the  present  volume  there  are  much 
more  modern  portraits  than  these.  Among 
them  are  Chamberlain,  Balfour,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Winston  Churchill,  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  others.  Altogether  there 
are  thirty  portraits  of  well-known  men  and 
women  in  this  volume  and  I  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  no  one  could  write  more 
entertainingly,  more  picturesquely,  or  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  his  subjects  than  Mr. 
Smalley  has  written  in  these  memoirs. 
He  has  a  gift  for  pen  portraiture  that  few 
living  writers  have,  and  I  may  add  that  he 
wrote  as  carefully  in  his  letters  to  The 
Tribune  as  he  has  for  this  book.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  the  readers  of  The  Tribune 
when  Mr.  Smalley  resigned  from  that 
journal  and  came  to  New  York  to  represent 
the  London  Times.  While  his  letters  to 
The  Times  were  most  authoritative  and 
interesting,  they  had  not  the  quality  that 
his  letters  to  The  Tribune  had,  because  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  he  had  more 
picturesque  subjects  to  deal  with.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  more  at  home  there! 

All  the  portraits  in  this  volume  are  in- 
teresting, but  none  has  made  a  greater 
impression  upon  me  than  the  ones  about 
Desclee  and  Bernhardt. 


Reviewed  for  The  Litkhary  Dkjest  by 
JEANNETTE    L.  GILDER 

Desclee  never  came  to  America  and  Avas 
only  known  to  those  who  had  not  seen  her 
abroad,  by  name.  It  was  Mr.  Smalley's 
good  fortune  to  have  seen  her  act  and  he 
found  her  the  greatest  of  emotional  ac- 
tresses. One  cannot  read  his  sketch  of  this 
famous  French  actress  without  a  longing 
to  have  seen  her.    Of  her  acting,  he  says: 

."In  technique,  in  range,  in  much  else, 
Sara  was  superior  to  Desclee.  But  in 
temperament  Desclee  stood  alone.  She 
had  passion  and  the  power  of  expressing 
passion  in  a  supreme  degree.  It  was  not 
men  only  who  felt  it.  I  once  sat  next  a 
lady  who  saw  Desclee  as  the  Princesse 
Georges  for  the  first  time.  This  lady  had, 
in  fact,  never  seen  her  in  anything.  As  the 
curtain  went  down  on  the  first  act  she  said : 

"'I  have  never  had  an  experience  like 
this.  When  you  told  me  what  I  was  to 
expect  I  thought  you  must  be  in  love  with 
Desclee.  But  what  you  told  me  was 
nothing  to  what  I  feel.' 

"Then  a  pause;   then: 

"'Whether  you  are  in  love  with  Desclee 
or  not,  I  am.  No  man  ever  loved  like  that. 
No  passion  I  have  known  or  felt  in  any  man 
or  in  myself  is  like  Desclee' s.' 

"It  was  not,  therefore,  sexual,  or  not 
mainly  so.  It  was  a  passion  of  the  soul; 
not  intellectual  first  of  all,  nor  was  the 
rendering  of  it  an  effort  with  which  the 
mind  had  anything  to  do;  nor  did  it  de- 
pend on  technique,  or  even  on  art.  It  was 
felt.  It  was  passion  and  nothing  else. 
The  impression  left  on  you  was  not  that 
Desclee  was  trying  to  open  her  soul  to  you, 
but  that  she  was  trying  to  hide  it;  trying 
to  suppress  and  moderate  all  this  tumult  of 
feehng.  She  never  overstept  the  line. 
There  was  no  extravagance  of  gesture  nor 
distortion  of  the  face.  This  was  simply  a 
woman  in  whom  passion  blazed  and  burned ; 
who  was  in  agony;  who  could  not  control 
it;  who  would  not  have  told  you  of  it  if 
she  could  have  helped  it.  And  all  the  time 
there  were  unplumbed  depths  of  emotion  of 
which  you  were  allowed  to  know  nothing." 

Poor  Desclee,  she  had  all  Paris  at  her 
feet  but  she  was  not  happy.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three  of  a  cruel  malady 
that  made  her  last  days  a  tragedy. 

In  writing  of  public  men,  Mr.  Smalley 
writes  as  a  diplomat.  He  is  cautious,  but 
at  the  same  time  gives  us  intimate  pictures 
Avithout  too  much  criticism.  It  is  his  en- 
deavor to  show  us  men  and  women  who 
were  making  history  as  they  Avere  in  social 
life,  at  home,  rather  than  before  the  public. 
He  describes  them  as  he  knew  them  and  he 
kneAV  them  at  their  best.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Mr.  Smalley  will  have  another  volume 
of  Anglo-American  Memoirs  to  publish 
before  long,  for  in  these  volumes  he  gives 
us  a  personal  and  social  history  of  our  own 
time  as  feAV  Avriters  could  giA^e  it  because 
very  few  haA'e  had  his  opportunities  of 
studying  public  men  and  AA^omen  at  ^.rst 
hand.  He  has  ahvays  been  persona  grata 
with  public  men,  not  only  because  of  his 
agreeable  personality,  but  because  he  has 
never  been  knoAvn  to  betray  their  confi- 
dence. They  felt  safe  in  his  hands.  I  am 
glad  that  Mr.  Smalley  is  putting  these 
memoirs  through  the  press  during  his  life- 


time Avhon  he  may  read  his  own  proofs  and 
be  himself  responsible  for  what  he  says. 
Literary  executors  are  not  always  discreet^ 

LIVES  OF  FIVE  FAMOUS  MEN 


McCabe,  Joseph.  Goethe,  the  Man  and  His 
Character.  8vo,  pp.  378.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $4  net. 

There  are  abundant  materials  for  writing 
the  life  of  the  great  author  of  Faust.  In 
this  respect  Goethe  has  the  advantage  of 
Shakespeare.  Goethe's  letters  and  his 
autobiographies  furnish  a  rich  field  for  the 
didactic  taste  of  the  historian.  In  this 
respect  the  bard  of  Avon  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate. We  know  little  or  nothing 
about  Shakespeare,  but  his  works  do  not 
depend  for  their  immortal  splendor  upon 
the  personality  of  the  Avriter.  His  Lear, 
his  Hamlet,  and  his  Macbeth  take  their 
place  amid  the  masterpieces  of  the  world 
and  move  the  heart  of  humanity  without 
respect  to  the  author,  Avho  is  forgotten  ia 
the  glory  of  his  creations.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  Goethe.  Goethe's  Faust  is 
Goethe  himself,  and  his  great  work  reflects 
the  stormy  moods  of  the  man  who  pro- 
duced them. 

The  present  life  is  one  of  the  fcAv  lives 
of  the  German  poet  in  the  English  language. 
Sir  John  Seeley  used  to  lament  the  neglect 
with  Avhich  Englishmen  had  treated  the 
memory  of  Goethe  so  far  as  regarded  his 
personal  history.  But  he  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  German  had  never  been 
seriously  studied  in  England  before  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century;  that  in  the 
great  universities  of  England,  Germany 
was  not  for  a  long  time  represented  by  any 
class  of  literary  men  and  scholars.  Since 
the  time  of  Carlyle,  howcA'er,  Goethe  has 
been  read  and  culli\ated,  and  Ashile  the 
English  lives  are  few  in  number,  yet  we 
have  at  last  in  Mr.  McCabe's  admirable 
work  a  good  account  of  the  boyhood  and 
the  love  experiences  of  the  poet.  Goethe, 
as  Mr.  McCabe  teaches  us,  learned  a  great 
deal  in  the  school  of  love,  and  his  Italian 
journey  gave  a  finish  to  the  preparation 
which  he  underwent  to  the  writing  of 
Faust.  -J 

One  supremely  beautiful  feature  of 
Goethe's  character  Avas  his  brotherly 
affection  for  the  poet  Schiller.  Goethe 
met  Schiller  for  the  first  time  in  1788,  when 
the  later  and  younger  poet  \\'as  suffering 
from  both  poverty  and  neglect.  When  the 
chair  of  history  at  Jena  University  became 
A^acant,  through  Goethe's  interest  the 
place  was  offered  Schiller,  yet  Schiller, 
accepted  with  reluctance.  His  ambition 
was  to  be  a  great  German  poet.  He  felt, 
however,  that  he  was  eclipsed  by  the 
shadow  of  the  greater  and  older  poet. 
"The  man  is  always  in  my  way,"  he  wTote 
petulantly  to  Kennen,  "reminding  me 
constantly  how  badly  fate  has  treated  me.". 
The  world  does  not  censure  poor  Schiller, 
for,  while  Goethe  maintained  his  physical 
strength,  his  balance  of  mind  and  his  cheer- 
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fulness  to  the  end,  Schiller  was  delicate, 
aihng,  nervous,  and  poor,  living  an  in- 
secure manhood  after  an  unhappy  boy- 
hood and  a  storm-ridden  youth.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  felt  a  sort  of  resentment 
against  the  easy,  pleasant,  and  prosperous 
path  which  destiny  had  provided  for  the 
genius  of  his  brother  poet.  And  indeed  the 
vigor  of  Goethe's  mind  was  only  paralleled 
by  the  freshness  of  his  heart,  and  it  seemed 
really  as  if  his  love  affairs,  tho  sometimes 
pitiful,  were  as  a  mental  inspiration  to  his 
artistic  life.  The  last  periods  of  his  life 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  McCabe: 

"With  the  completion  of  Faust  in  July, 
1831,  Goethe  felt  that  his  life  task  was 
concluded.  His  health  was  still  excellent 
and  his  frame  straight  and  full:  that  his 
mind  was  still  clear  and  vigorous  is  evident 
from  his  long  account  which  h<>  had  written 
of  the  quarrel  in  the  French  Academy. 
Goethe  was  now  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  had  on  one  occasion  scribbled  some 
lines  in  his  youth  on  the  Avail  of  a  wooden 
hut  among  the  pines  on  a  hilltop  at  Ilmen- 
an.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  saw  these 
once  more  and  read  the  last  two  lines: 

'Wait  but  a  little. 
Thou  too  shall  rest.' 

'Wait  but  a  little,'  he  was  heard  to  say 
gently.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  He 
caught  cold  in  the  raw  March  weather  and 
took  to  his  bed.  On  the  morning  in  which 
he  saw  daylight  for  the  last  time  he  tried 
to  walk  to  his  study  from  the  breakfast 
table,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Shortly 
afterward  he  said  to  his  servant,  'open 
the  second  shutter  also,  that  we  may  have 
more  light.'  These  were  his  last  words, 
and  about  middaj'  they  found  him  dead 
in  his  chair." 

Mr.  McCabe's  book  is  a  most  faithful 
contribution  to  Goethe  literature  and  is 
packed  with  information  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  poet's  writings,  but  also  with 
regard  to  his  letters  and  the  letters  of  his 
friends.  Altho  Goethe's  private  life  largely 
consisted  of  a  series  of  love  episodes,  he 
watched  also  with  great  interest  the  politi- 
cal movements  of  the  time.  He,  however, 
wrote  very  little  about  the  French  Re\  olu- 
tion,  altho  Carlyle  opened  each  volume  of 
his  spirited  and  acute  history  of  the  great- 
est social  and  political  movements  of 
modern  times  with  a  quotation  from 
Goethe.  It  is,  however,  very  evident  that 
Goethe  never  understood  nor  appreciated 
the  movements  which  began  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile.  He  was  at 
Weimar  when  Napoleon  advanced  into 
Prussia,  but  no  one  in  the  whole  French 
army  disturbed  Goethe.  In  fact,  an  officer 
called  at  liis  houses  and  a  guard  was  sta- 
tioned about  it.  Goethe  has  been  accused 
of  disloyalty  because  he  seemed  to  yield 
to  the  movenu>nts  of  the  French.  But  it 
is  an  exaggeration,  for  CJoethe  merely 
undertook  to  secure  safc^ty  for  his  beloved 
institutions  of  science*  and  art,  and  w(>  are 
told  liy  one  A\Titer  tliat  he  once  threatened 
to  turn  ballad-singer  and  "sing  Napol(>on 
off  his  throne."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it  that  Goethe  was  a  patriotic 
I*russiau,  faithful  to  his  country  and  to  the 
Duke  who  was  then  its  monarch. 

II 

HoflKorork,  Frank  A.  David  (iarrlck  and  His 
Frenrh  Friends.  8vo,  pp.  412.  New  York: 
DufTic'ld    &  Company.     $.S.50. 

The  majority  of  tlie  (larrick  biographies 
have  omitt(d  one  of  tho  mosl  important 


chapters  in  his  life.  We  aU  know  the 
Garrick  of  BosweU,  and  Mrs.  Parson's 
"Garrick  and  his  Circle,"  which  really  re- 
creates the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
actor,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  us  no 
fresher  information  with  regard  to  the 
actor  himself.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Joseph  Knight's  essay  on  "David  Garrick," 
which,  however,  deals  only  with  Garrick 
as  he  stood  before  the  foothghts.  The 
present  book  deals  largely  with  Garrick  as 
he  was  among  his  Fren(5h  friends,  the 
actors,  in  the  great  capital  of  France.  We 
see  him  there  acknowledged  by  such  an 
authority  as  Claude-Pierre  Patu,  that 
young  French  barrister  of  liberal  views 
whose  correspondence  with  Garrick  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  English  actor.  Patu  had  the 
audacity  to  admire  Shakespeare,  altho 
Shakespeare  in  those  days  in  Paris  was 
despised  by  the  school  of  Voltaire,  and  went 
to  London,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  as  acted  by  Garrick. 
Among  the  great  French  actors  of  the 
day  who  met  Garrick  at  Paris  was  Mile. 
Clairon,  to  whom  Garrick  composed  a  com- 
plimentary quatrain  in  elegant  French, 
while  he  caused  an  engraving  to  be  made 
from  which  Melpomene  was  represented 
as  crowning  the  French  actress.  These 
verses  are  rendered  thus  into  EngUsh: 

"I  prophesied  that  Clairon  to  the  stage 

Would  honor  do  the  truth  of  my  presage. 

The  years  now  show:  an  actress  high-re- 
nowned 

She  crowned  Melpomene  and  by  her  is 
crowned." 

Garrick  affected  his  French  friends  very 
much  by  his  rendering  of  many  passages 
from  the  detested  Shakespeare.  The  fam- 
ous Mr.  Suard  was  a  great  friend  of  Gar- 
rick's,  and  we  read  that  Garrick  knew 
French  almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Suard  knew 
English,  so  they  were  continually  making 
comparisons  between  the  two  languages 
and  the  two  theaters.  "  Garriek's  triumphs 
in  Paris  drawing-rooms  proved,  perhaps, 
still  better  than  his  success  on  the  London 
stage.  How  eminent  were  his  talents! 
Many  singers  cannot  sing  without  at  least 
the  piano,  sometimes  even  not  without  a 
full  orchestra.  Garrick  without  waiting 
for  wishes  to  become  entreaties,  unaided, 
and  surrounded  by  faces  Avhich  almost 
touch<>d  his  own,  acted  the  greatest  scenes 
of  the  English  stage."  According  to  Mr. 
Suard,  Garriek's  dumb  show  was  "the 
noblest,  the  most  forceful,  and  the  most 
pathetic  of  translation,"  so  the  French 
audience  could  see  Shakespeare  enacted 
w^ithout  understanding  the  language  of  the 
bard  of  Avon.  We  are  told  by  a  French 
witness  that  wh(>n  he  enacted  the  dagger- 
scene  in  Macbeth,  he  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  and  Mr.  Garad 
in  his  historic  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  .said  "one  felt  tempted  to  call  out 
to  him  at  every  moment  as  those  miens  and 
gestures  vied  in  eloquence  with  Cicero's 
speech  'You  speak  to  us  with  your  hands.' 
His  gestures  nuide  one  shudder,  his  looks 
and  his  tones  draw  tears." 

This  is  a  v(>ry  fascinating  and  interesting 
relation  of  an  almost  forgotten  period  of 
Garriek's  life.  The  writer  sliows  great  and 
uni)ret('ntious  research  and  has  given  us 
not  only  a  more  vital  idea  of  the  great 
English  actor,  but  also  a  i)](>asing  picture 
of  his  appreciative  French  contemporaries 
and  f(*Ilow  artists.  The  book  is  a  real  and 
authoritative   addition   to   those   lives   of 


Garrick  in  which  we  have  been  deUghted 
to  study  his  wit  and  his  genius  as  an  im- 
personator in  London.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  Paris  he  went  into  a  wider 
world.  And  the  tone  of  buoyancy  and 
geniality  in  whiieh  Mr.  Hedgecock  writes 
the  great  actor's  experience  thus  adds 
fresh  interest  to  his  memory.  Nowhere  but 
in  Paris  could  the  actor  have  made  those 
delightful  acquaintances  whom  we  seem  to 
know  intimately  through  the  letters  wi-it- 
ten  in  a  day  when  letter-WTiting  was  looked 
upon  as  a  studied  art. 

Ill 

Davidson,  A.  F.  Virtor  Hugo,  His  Life  and 
Work.  8vo,  pp.  351.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.     $4  net. 

Victor  Hugo  was  born  in  1802  at  Besan- 
9on.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Hugo,  one 
of  the  Royalists  of  La  Vendee.  His  birth- 
place was  formerly  a  Spanish  city  and  the 
atmosphere  of  Lusitania  seemed  to  per- 
meate the  place.  It  is  significant,  too,  that 
this  Spanish  spirit  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  of  Victor  Hugo's  Ufe  and  works.  In 
his  latter  days  he  connected  himself  on  his 
father's  side  with  the  aristocratic  Hugos  of 
Loraine.  He  also  assumed,  without  any 
right  whatever,  the  arms  and  motto  of  that 
ancient  house.  It  is  strange  to  find  him 
in  the  year  1867  declaring: 

"Personally  I  attach  no  importance  to 
genealogical  points.  A  man  is  what  he  is; 
what  he  has  done  is  the  measure  of  his 
work.  Beyond  that,  whatever  you  add  or 
take  away  counts  nothing.  Hence  my 
absolute  disdain  of  pedigrees.  In  my 
familj'  there  have  been  a  shoemaker  and  a 
bishop,  various  ragamuffins  and  several 
great  lords.  ...  If  I  could  choose  my 
ancestors  I  would  rather  be  descended 
from  a  hard-AVorking  cobbler  than  fr.om  a 
roi  faineant." 

These  sentiments  in  their  very  incon- 
sistency are  quite  characteristic  of  the  man, 
who  was  to  belong  to  the  rising  school  of 
Romantics,  with  whom  artistic  medieval- 
ism was  considered  to  be  the  ideal  form  of 
civilization.  The  Victor  Hugo  who  wrote 
"Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  a  book  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  medieval  art  and  senti- 
ment, first  gained  his  taste  for  the  Gothic 
beauty  of  architecture  and  the  esthetic 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual,  his  first  impressions  of  art, 
from  his  half  Spanish  surroundings  in 
childhood,  and  these  impressions  were 
deepened  when  King  Joseph  of  Spain  en- 
gaged the  ser\ices  of  General  Hugo,  the 
poet's  father,  and  the  family  removed  to 
Spain.  We  are  told  when  Victor  woke  up 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  College 
of  Nobles,  the  school  to  which  his  father 
sent  him.  he  saw  with  something  of  a 
.shock,  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  a 
hideous  hunchback  in  blue  breeches  and 
yellow  stockings.  It  was  here  doubtless 
that  he  received  his  first  conception  of 
Quasimodo. 

The  Hugos,  in  1812,  left  Madrid  for 
Paris,  wh(>re  Victor  began  liis  literary 
education  by  acting  as  book-taster  for  his 
mother,  and  thus  the  future  poet  became 
familiar  with  many  works  which  were 
usually  kept  from  children.  It  was  in  1816 
that  he  was  seized  with  the  taste  for  poetry, 
and  when  he  put  in  a  poem  before  the 
Academy,  as  a  candidate  for  its  hoivors, 
in  the  report  AVTitten  on  his  work  we  read: 
"The  Academy  feels  it  right  to  encourage 
the  young  i)oet,"  altho  he  did  not  obtain 
the  prize. 

(Conlinucd  on  page  382) 
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This   name-plate   is   your   guarantee 


When  this  Studebaker  name-plate  is  affixed  to 
the  radiator  of  a  car  it  means  that  the  highest 
skill,  the  best  possible  materials  and  60  years  of 
business  integrity  and  reputation  stand  squarely 
behind  that  car. 

■  It  means  that  everything  has  been  done  that  could  make  a 
car  not  only  good  to  the  eye  but  good  mechanically — a  car 
made  in  its  entirety  by  the  big  Studebaker  organization  and  for 
every  part  of  which  the  Studebaker  organization  is  responsible 
— and  is  proud  to  be  responsible. 

It  means  a  car  that  is  manufactured  on  so  large  a  scale, 
with  such  perfect  facilities,  and  that  is  sold  in  such  great 
numbers,  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  it  at  a  moderate  price.  A 
car  so  well  made  that  it  will  give  real  service  at  a  moderate 
cost.  And. at  the  same  time  a  car  so  easy  to  operate  that  any 
member  of  the  family  can  run  it. 


Every  car  made  by  the  Studebaker  Corporatioh  is  sold  with 
a  Studebaker  name-plate  on  the  radiator.  We  are  proud  to 
put  it  there,  because  all  our  cars  are  built  to  uphold  the  repu- 
tation it  represents. 

Studebaker  cars  are  built  not  only  to  sell,  but  to  keep  going. 
Our  salesman  can  satisfy  you  when  you  purchase,  and  the  car 
itself  will  keep  you  satisfied.  Keeping  a  customer  satisfied  is 
always  our  aim.      That  explains  our  success. 

The  national  Studebaker  Service,  with  its  36  factory 
branches  and  2500  equipped  dealers,  is  a  notable  convenience 
that  goes  with  the  Studebaker  car.  To  be  able  to  get  a  needed 
part  right  on  the  spot  is  important  to  an  owner. 

See  a  Studebaker  dealer  and  be  convinced  that  a  high  grade 
automobile  is  neither  costly  to  buy  nor  expensive  to  maintain. 

y/  new  Studebakername-plaie  will  be  furnished  all  present  own- 
ers ivho  will  send  post-office  address  and  car  number. 


The   Studebaker    Corporation 


Detroit,    Michigan 


STUDEBAKER     CARS 


(Nickel  or  Brass  Trimmed) 

(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

STUDEBAKER  STUDEBAKER 

(FLANDERS)    "20"  (E-M-F)"3o" 

Touring  Car  .         .           $800  t.        •       V   _                           *   . 

D      J  »  Touring  Car        .  $1100 

Roadster  .         .         .         750                    " 

Utility  Car  .  .         .             800  Detachable  Demi-Tonneau  iioo 

Delivery  Car  .         .  800       Roadster  .  iioo 

To^,  IVindshield,  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  and  Speedovicter,  Extra 
Our  Art  Catalogue  D  mailed  on  request 
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No.  5708  — Knrpen  Arm  Chair  of  Adam 
deiiiicn  Carved  frame  uf  Botid  mahofranv.  Your  choice 
of  imported  tapestry^  panne  mohair  pIuhd  or  best  genu- 
ine leather  of  any  color. 

IVo.  5900— Karpen  Arm  Chair  "Modern 
German"  design.  Luxuriously  upholstered  in  genuine 
leather  or  tapestry  of  any  color. 

How  to  Choose 
Upholstered  Furniture 

Our  latest  Book  of  Desig-ns 
show.s  hundreds  of  attractive 
pieces  of  Karpen  Furniture; 
among  them  many  artistic  designs 
at  moderate  prices. 

This  book  is  helpful  in  sug-- 
gesting  suitable  pieces  for  any 
furniture  need  in  any  room  in  any 
home.  It  explains  how  Karpen 
Furniture  is  made  in  order  that  it 
may  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

,    Karpen 

Guaranteec)  Vpholstete^ 

Titrniture 

represents  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  three  generations  of  cabinet 
makers  who  still  cling  to  the  old  fash- 
ioned idea  of  doing  things  in  the  best  way 
in  which  they  may  be  done. 

All  furniture  bearing  our  name 
is  guaranteed  to  be  as  repre.sented  or 
your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned 
by  the  dealer. 

If  you  do  not  find  our  trade  mark 
on  the  upholstered  furniture  shown 
in  the  stores,  seek  the  Karpen 
dealer  and  take  no  chances  with 
unbranded  furniture,  which  is  not 
guaranteed,  and  upon  which  the 
maker  is  ashamed  to  put  his  name. 

OurBook  "B"  is  sent  Free  for  the  Asking 

S.Karpen&Bros. 

Karpen  BIdg.,  Chicago 
Karpen  Bldg.,  New  York 
20  Sudbury  St.,  Boston 


0 

LAdani  (IvMittri.  ('ai 
ank  or  broraih-d  <•<»' 
11=11 = 


No.  4A'.!4-Karpfii  :»-PlfM«  Suite 

Adam  dvHiun.  Carved  inukoKaiiy.  Flno  dam 
''         '  '     '    -oviTinK^. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  380) 

His  first  published  work,  "Odes  et 
Poesies  Diverses,"  fell  flat  upon  the  market. 
The  booksellers  were  not  attracted  by  it. 
It  was  in  duodecimo  form,  printed  on  a 
muddy  gray  paper,  in  poor  type  and  in- 
conspicuous binding.  When  Abram  Hugo, 
much  interested  in  his  brother's  work,  wa.s 
urging  a  bookseller  to  give  it  a  show  in  his 
window,  the  man  refused  and  said,  "If  I 
did  so,  it  would  be  taking  the  place  of  a 
book."  Mr.  Davidson  has  traced  the  life 
of  one  of  France's  greatest  poets  from  his 
first  play  up  to  the  last  4ime  a  new  play  of 
his  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  life  in  Paris,  when  the 
poet  and  poetry  in  general  was  cultivated 
by  a  crowd  of  Hugoists,  the  disciples  of  the 
great  novelist.  Mr.  |  Davidson  thus  de- 
scribes an  evening  scene  in  Paris: 

"Often,  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  out- 
siders strolling  through  the  Place  Royale 
would  cluster  beneath  the  trees  and  gaze 
curiously  at  the  windows;  and  presently, 
with  good  fortune,  they  might  see  the 
poet  stepping  out  from  the  salon  to  the 
balcony,  attended  by  five  or  six  of  his 
devotees.  Like  our  own  'esthetes'  of 
thirty  years  ago,  they  affected  a  singularity 
of  dress  and  personal  arrangement  intended 
to  mark  them  off  from  'every -day  young 
men.'  Not  that  there  was  among  them 
any  costume  de  regie,  so  long  as  it  was 
sufficiently  startling,  each  could  wear  what 
seemed  to  him  good.  Hence  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  colors  of  wajistcoats  and  in 
the  shape  and  material  of  coats;  one  ap- 
pearing with  hair  close-cropped  like  a 
convict's,  while  another  indulged  in  flowing 
locks  which  had  known  no  barber's  hand 
for  weeks  or  months;  several,  again,  in 
defiance  of  contemporary  fashion,  sporting 
luxurious  beards. 

"Amid  his  motley  disciples  the  Master 
himself  was  conspicuous  by  the  sober 
frock-coat  and  gray  trousers  of  ordinary 
bourgeois  use,  by  "his  pale,  clean-shaven 
face,  by  his  fine  brow  and  head." 

He  was  happily  married  to  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman,  whose  portrait  appears  in  this 
book.  His  friendship  with  Sainte-Beuve, 
however,  was  grievously  interrupted  by 
the  infatuation  which  that  Avriter  had  for 
Mme.  Hugo.  An  actual  estrangement  be- 
tween the  two  poets  took  place,  but  the 
end  of  it  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Davidson: 

"Hugo,  indeed — to  judge  from  the  tone 
of  liis  letters — desired  sincerely  to  preserve 
or  restore  the  old  relations.  ('There  are,' 
he  writes,  'only  two  or  three  realities  in 
life,  and  friendship  is  one  of  them.')  But 
Sainte-Beuve,  all  loyalty  and  friendship 
now  lost,  seems  to  have  made  it  his  object 
d(^liberately  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Mme.  Hugo.  Hitherto  his  conduct  has 
been  decent;  henceforth  it  becomes  rep- 
tilian. As  to  Victor,  lie  grew  harsh  and 
reproachful  toward  his  Avife,  and  there 
w(\re  maivy  harrowing  scones.  In  vain  did 
she  beg  him  always  to  be  present  when 
their  friend  (tailed:  his  pride  even  more 
than  his  affection  Avas  deeply  wounded. 
P\)r  a  monuMit  a  happy  .solution  of  the 
(lifTiculty  .seemed  possible  when  Sainte- 
Beuve  accepted  the  Chair  of  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Li^ge;  but  when  Hugo 
wrote  congratulating  him  on  the  appoint- 
ment and  adding — foolishly  or  maliciously 
— (hat  his  wife  was  also  delighted  to  hear 
of  it,  the  lover  was  so  nettled  that  he  gave 
up  Li^ge  and  resolved  to  stay  in  Paris." 

But  the  splendid  triumphs  on  the  stage, 
the    adoration    and    honiage    yielded    the 


Sectional  Bookcases 

In  buying  library  furniture  remem- 
ber that  this  is  the  Globe-Wernicke 
period  in  bookcases.  The  quality  aiui 
utility  of  the  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional 
Bookcase  have  made  it  a  thing  of  '  'style" 
as  well  as  of  beauty.  Booklovers  and 
craftsmen  accept  it  as  the  ultimateachieve- 
ment  in  library  furniture,  and  you  will 
find  it  in  refined  homes  everywhere. 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Book- 
case is  made  in  many  styles  and  finished 
to  suit  the  color  schemes  of  different  in- 
terior trims.  Globe-Wernicke  Book- 
cases are  sold  by  1500  authorized  agen- 
cies. Wliere  not  represented,  goods  will 
be  shipped  on  approval,  freight  prepaid. 
Write  for  Catalog.     Address  Dept.   V. 

31)c  Slobc^Vcrt^ickc  ^o. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Uraiirli  Stores  ;  New  York.  380-382  Broadway; 
Chicago,  231'23r)  So.  Wabash  Ave.;  Washington,  1218- 
1220  F  M..  N  W.;  Boston.  91-93  Fideral  St.;  Philadel- 
phia, 1012-1014  Cliestuutbt;  Cincinuati,  128-134  Fourth 
Atc,  E. 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
li>tiliii!;  l':ii-<l!>i  and  Stiinipod 
St:ili<>iioi-.v.  Correct  Styles  from 
an  Elegant  Sliop  at  Modoi'ate  I»rices.  Samples  >ipon  request 
lilfCIOTT,  317  .\.  Cliarlos  Stiect.  Daltiinoi-o.  Md. 


Cushion 

Tread 

Receives 

and 

Absorbs 

Impact 


«( 


FELTOID 


Casters  and  Tips 

will  not  scratch,  mar,  or 
stain  hardwood  floors, — 
or  injure  costly  rugs. 

Made  of  indestructible  ma« 
It  rial — are  noiseless — and 
\^ear  indefiniiely. 

Ask  to  have  'FKL.roiD"  Cast, 
ers  or  Tip.-*  put  on  all  the  now 
furniture  yon  buy.  Stv  that 
"KKI.roiD"  is  >tatniKHl  on  ev- 
ery wheel  and  tip.  ,'v.muI  ptxstal 
anyway  for  Inxiklet  No.  9. 


THE    BURNS   &   BASS?CK  CO.,    S..|..M;„u,f:,cU.rers 
Department  C.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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poet  by  his  countrymen  are  well  and  im- 
partially described  in  this  biography. 
Victor  Hugo  may  truly  be  called  thre 
Goethe  of  France,  but  he  had  more,  per- 
haps a  deeper,  tincture  of  the  genuine 
medieval  spirit,  more  of  that  love  of  the 
picturesque  and  fantastic  than  prevails  in 
the  works  of  the  great  poet  of  Weimar. 
This  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Davidson,  whose 
book  will  be  necessary  to  all  who  would 
understand  Hugo's  place  in  French  litera- 
ture and  the  contemporary  life  of  the 
Restoration,  the  Napoleonic  revival  and 
the  Coup  d'fitat.  While  at  one  time  he 
favored  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  III., 
after  the  imperial  usurpation  of  that  ad- 
venturer, monarchy  became  the  object  of 
Hugo's  detestation.  In  his  later  life  he 
launched  into  the  Utopian  phases  of  the 
Socialist  movement  and  announced  the 
coming  of  a  republic  which  should  remove 
all  the  grievances  of  humanity — no  more 
monarchism — no  more  pauperism — a  re- 
public that  should  embrace  all  Europe — 
the  United  States  of  Europe.  W-e  can  well 
understand  the  exclamation  of  Montalem- 
bert,  "Really  Hugo  is  mad."  The  poet 
and  novelist  maintained  his  physical 
strength  and  mental  vigor  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  He  died  in  his  eighty-third  year  and 
received  a  public  funeral  such  as  is  gener- 
ally given  to  none  but  monarchs  or  great 
soldiers,  but  which  his  countrymen  thought 
was  due  to  the  dramatist,  the  novelist,  the 
essayist,  and  the  politician  who  had  done 
so  much  to  revive  literature  in  France  and 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  political  liberty 
for  all. 

IV 

Lloyd,  J.  A.  T.  A  Great  Russian  Realist. 
Feodor  Dostoievsky.  8vo,  pp.  296.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.     $3.50  net. 

The  pioneer  in  Russian  novel-writing 
was  Gogel — whom  we  must  regard  as 
evoUang  the  novel  from  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, for  he  had  no  model,  no  tradi- 
tions, and  belonged  to  no  school.  He 
simply  described  what  he  saw,  and  was  so 
far  a  realist.  When  Dostoievsky  produced 
his  first  novel,  "Poor  People,"  he  sent  the 
manuscript  to  his  old  schoolfellow  Gri- 
gorovitch  and  it  eventually  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  leading  Russian  critic  Biel- 
insky.  "A  new  Gogel  has  appeared,"  said 
Grigorovitch.  But  the  critic  coldly  replied, 
"With  you  Gogels  sprout  up  like  mush- 
rooms," but  eventually  hailed  the  young 
writer  "as  the  veritable  heir  of  Gogel." 
From  that  day  Dostoievsky  was  recognized 
as  the  representative  romance  writer  of 
the  country — a  Russian  of  the  Russians. 

Feodor  Dostoievsky  was  the  son  of  a 
Moscow  physician  and  was  born  in  1821. 
He  began  active  life  as  a  civil  engineer, 
but  soon  exchanged  his  office  under  govern- 
ment for  literary  pursuits.  In  1849,  for 
his  connection  with  the  revolutionary  plot 
of  Petrachevski,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
shot,  with  his  companions.  But  while 
waiting  in  the  public  square  for  the  fatal 
fusillade  a  reprieve  arrived  and  in  his 
journal  he  writes: 

"I  descried  an  officer  who  came  gallop- 
ing across  the  square,  waving  a  white 
handkerchief.  He  was  sent  by  the  Em- 
peror to  announce  our  pardon.  After- 
ward we  learned  that  the  sentence  of 
death  had  only  been  a  threat  intended  as 
a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten." 

One    of    the    conspirators    went    mad 
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On  Four  Great  Granaries 


To  cover  the  four  huge  g^ranaries  illustrated  herewith  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  engineers  chose  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

These  practical  men  know  that  these  roofs  will  last  20  yean 
or  more. 

They  further  know  that  they  will  need  no  painting  or  main- 
tenance expense  of  any  kind  and  that  the  net  cost  per  year  of  service 
will  be  infinitely  lower  than  could  be  shown  by  any  other  type  of 
roofing. 

It  is  for  these  very  reasons  that  Barcett  Specification  Roofs  are 
used  on  more  first-class  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
than  any  other  kind. 

A  big  roof  generally  means  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof,  for 
the  reason  that  the  cost  of  big  roofs  is  carefully  scrutinized  and 
ultimate  economy  carefully  considered.  Small  roof  areas  ought 
also  to  have  Barrett  Specification  Roofs,  because  they  are  just  as 
economical  and  satisfactory  there. 

Copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  with  tracings  ready  for  in- 
corporation into  building  plans  free  on  request.  Address  nearest 
office. 

.  _  BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


-c2S 
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York,     Chicago.      Philadelphia.      Boston.     St.  Louis,    Cleveland 

Pittsburgh,     Cincinnati,     Kansas  City,      Minneapolis 

New  Orleans,    Seattle,     London,  Enr. 

THE  PATERSON   MFO.  CO..  Ltd. —Montreal,       Toronto.       Winnipi-g 

Vancouver,         St,  John.  N.  B.,         Halifax.  N    .«. 


Special  Note 

We  advise  incorpo- 
rating in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
suggested  :  ROOF- 
ING—Shall  be  a  Bar- 
rett Specif i  cation 
Roof  laid  as  directed 
in  printed  Specifica- 
tion, revised  August 
15,  1911,  using  the 
materials  specified, 
and  subject  to  the 
inspection  require- 
ments. 
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A  New  Furnace  Built  on 
New  Principles 

Ordinary  heating  methods  are  slow.  Old  style  furnaces  are  built  too  high. 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  take  hours  to  produce  heat  as  agrainst  minutes  by  this 
new  heater.    Note  low  height,  proper  elevation  of  heating  pipes, 

Moncefhe  Intcnsc  Fumacc 

"All  thaUheName  Implies" 

Its  distributed  draft  and  patented  cJicrk  damptT  insure  fiitl  cronnmy.  The  sur- 
faces arc  self-cleaning  ;  no  dust  or  soot  can  accumulate  or  ?et  into  living  rooms.  It  has 
vast  radiating  surface  ;  a  simple  hot  water  attachment;  a  knocked  down  square  jacket 
and  other  features  experts  appreciate.  Note  portable  ash  pan — a  e:reai  convenience. 
2  sizes  for  ordinary  requirements.     Arranged  in  batteries  for  larger  buildings. 

Send  us  Architect's  or  Ekaler's  name  and  ask  for  bo^^'klet  and  full  particulars.  We 
will  send  free  a  "  Physician's  Treatise  on  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Ventilation-" 

TKe  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  56  Hubbard  Street.  Fulton.  N.Y. 
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way  of  the  world — and  why  fe 

I 

THE  world  wears  Walk-Overs — for  a  very 
good  reason.  In  eighty-four  countries  of  the 
civilized  globe  the  word  Walk-Over  stands  for  shoe 
quality  of  the  highest  order.  v. 

More  than  seventeen  thousand  pairs  of  Walk-Overs  are  • 
bought  every  day  because  of  that  quality.  Their  superiority  I 
of  style  and  fit  is  a  matter  of  Walk-Over  principle. 

Standard  prices  $4.50  and  $5.00.     Some  grades  are 
less,  some  more;  and  all  are  good 

Exclusive  Walk-Over  stores 
or  agencies  are  established  in  all 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  world. 

Test  these  shoes  by  a  visit  to 
your  local  Walk-  Over  dealer. 
See    how   they   fit   and  feel. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs 
for  Men  and  Women 

Campello  (Brockton) 
Mass. 
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Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum  Gleaners 

Every  class  of  buildings  has  proven  the  cleaning 
efficiency  and  durability  of  Spencer  machines. 
That  is  why  they  are  being  chosen  to  handle 
the  sweeping  problems  of  the  tallest  sky- 
scrapers, the  greatest  hospitals  and  schools, 
and  private  residences  everywhere. 

The  largest  vacuum  cleaning  installation  ever  contracted 
for  was  recently  awarded  to  the  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner* 
nineteen  machines  for  the  General  Hospital  Buildings, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

SFKNCER  TURr.INK  CLEANERS  in  the  basement 

have  pipes  rnnnin.y;  up  through  the  buildinfj  to  each  floor, 

witli  hose  attaclinient  for  cleaninji.     Majliines  are  made 

in  12  sizes,  from  J  li.  p.,  isweeper,  to  40  h.  p.,  i6-s\veepers, 

.  capacity. 

0>i  rc<jiif!t  a  Fret  Calalofr  and  List  of  Instal- 
Ititioiis    ivi/l   be    fill  nisJiid    us    leffroiccs.   v 

-^  SPENCER  TURBINE  CLEANER  COMPANY 

631   Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

lira  Itch  Offices  or  ScUing  Agencies     ^ 
ill  a/1 1'riiiiipal  Cities 


"while  waiting  for  the  fatal  shot,"  he  sajs. 
"Nor  do  I  think  that  anj-  of  us  escaped 
without  lifelong  injury  to  his  nervous 
system."  This  was  in  1849,  and  the 
following  six  years  he  spent  in  a  Siberian 
prison  until  released  by  order  of  Alexander 
II.  Returning  to  St.  Petersburg  he  re- 
newed his  hterary  activity  and  described 
his  prison  experiences  in  "Buried  Alive," 
of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  says:  "Chance  or 
inscrutable  fate  was  to  snatch  Leo  Tolstoy 
from  the  Fourth  Bastion  of  Sebastopol  so 
that  he  might  become  one  of  the  very  few 
world-novelists.  It  was  perhaps  equally 
merciful  of  that  same  chance  or  fate  to 
plunge  Feodor  Dostoievsky  into  the  be- 
wildering cruelties  and  shame  of  Siberia." 
Of  his  o'W'n.  novel,  Dostoievsky  says: 

"All  these  figures  seem  to  pass  before 
my  eyes  like  phantoms  in  a  dream  on  that 
first  terrible  evening  of  my  new  life,  which 
was  spent  amid  foul-mouthed  abuse  and 
filthy  language,  the  clanking  of  chains, 
cynical  laughter,  ina  mephitic  atmosphere." 

While  his  tale  is  written  in  the  first 
person,  the  novehst  puts  his  adventures 
and  sufferings  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero, 
Alexander  Gorgantchikoff,  in  order  to  evade 
the  censor.  But  the  great  Russian  novelist 
is  best  known  by  his  ' '  History  of  a  Crime 
and  Its  Punishment."  Never  has  the 
agony  of  remorse,  the  nightmare  of  con- 
scious guilt  been  portrayed  Tvith  such  vi\id 
emotion,  such  piercing  pathos.  While 
Gogel  is  taken  up  with  the  objective  life 
of  the  Russian  moujik,  which  he  describes 
with  the  minuteness  of  a  Zola,  Dostoievsky 
is  the  introspective  WTiter  who  analyzes 
the  soul.  His  description  of  Sonia,  for 
instance,  the  outcast  of  her  sex  whom  he 
endows  with  all  the  virtues,  reminds  us  of 
Hugo's  Fanchcttc. 

The  English-speaking  peoples  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Lloyd  for  his  brilliant 
biography  of  a  Russian  genius  whom  many 
talk  about  but  few  know  as  they  will  know 
him  after  reading  this  scholarly  study. 
There  is  a  good  bibliography  and  an  index 
is  added. 


Foerster-Nletschc,  Mrs.    The  Life  of  NIetsche. 

Vol.  I.  The  Young  Nietsche.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
Ludovicio.  8vo,  pp.  450.'  New  York:  Sturgis  & 
Walton  Company.     $4  net. 

The  sister  of  the  latest  German  philos- 
opher has  written  the  details  of  her  broth- 
er's career  as,  perhaps,  no  one  else  could 
have  done.  We  see  him  from  the  dawn  of 
his  precocious  intellect  and  trace  the 
events  of  his  creative  period  up  to  the 
thirty-second  year.  There  are  two  types 
of  intellectual  power,  the  synthetic  and  the 
analytic.  It  was  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
that  his  mind  in  its  power  to  judge  and 
retain  the  minute  details  of  historic  lore 
and  language  was  like  a  piece  of  wax  which 
boj^s  charge  with  electricity  until  it  gathers 
up  every  shred  or  fragment  of  cotton  or 
wool  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 
This  is  the  synthetical  mind.  Nietsche's 
mind  was  analytical.  He  rapidly  or  in- 
stantly saw  through  and  grasped  the 
j)rin('ij)les  of  things.  It  might  be  said  of 
liim  as  some  one  said  of  another  genius: 
"He  looked  at  a  thing  or  even  smelt  a 
thing  and  instantly  knew  all  about  it." 
His  profound  acquirements  gained  for  him 
a  position  of  professor  at  Basel,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  but  he  was  forced  to 
resign  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes  in  187G, 
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when  he  returned  to  his  mother's  house  at 
Weimar,  where  he  lived  out  a  life  of  stormy 
invalidism  under  the  tender  care  of  his 
.sister  and  biographer,  dying  in  1900  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year.  We  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  philosopher's  intellectual  theories,  in- 
teresting merely  from  their  daring  spirit 
of  revolt  and  from  the  exquisite  style  in 
which  he  had  trained  himself  to  propound 
them.  They  are  familiar  to  all  Avhom  this 
biography  will  interest.  We  may  safely 
say  that  this  work  is  the  completes!  life  of 
Nietsche  that  has  ever  been  published. 
It  is  full  of  new  material;  it  is  replete  Avith 
homely,  affectionate  and  domestic  touches; 
it  draws  on  sources  of  information,  docu- 
ments known  and  possest  by  the  biographer 
and  personal  reminiscences,  hitherto  in- 
accessible. It  is  well  illustrated,  and  as 
we  read  it  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  sister  shared  to  some  extent  the 
literary  powers  of  the  brother. 

IBSEN'S  WRITINGS  COLLECTED 

Ibsen,  Heinrik,  The  Works  of.  Viking  Etlition, 
complete  in  13  volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

The  five  remaining  volumes  of  the  fine 
Viking  edition  of  Ibsen  are  issued,  bringing 
the  set  to  completion.  In  them  we  have 
the  more  familiar  of  the  Norwegian's  plays 
— "Rosmersholm,"  "Hedda  Gabler,"  "The 
Master  Builder,"  and  "The  Lady  from  the 
Sea."  Passing  the  extraordinary  portrait 
study  of  Mme.  Nazimova  as  Hedda  made 
by  Alice  Boughton — one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  attempted  of  this  actress — • 
it  is  interesting  to  read  Mr.  Archer's 
estimate  of  the  character  herself.  Of  all 
Ibsen's  works,  he  declares,  Hedda  Gabler  is 
"the  most  detached,  the  most  objective 
— a  character  study  pure  and  simple." 
He  does  awa3^  with  those  who  would  see 
mystic  symbolism  in  everything  this 
master  conceived.  There  is  no  tolerance, 
for  example,  for  that  extremest  of  views 
propounded  by  one  interpreter  that  Hedda 
was  a  pistol.  He  finds  it  "impossible  to 
extract  any  sort  of  general  idea"  from  this 
play.  It  is  marked  off  distinctly  from 
"Rosmersholm,"  where  the  indiA-idual  is 
treated  as  a  member  of  a  class.  That  play 
"actually  took  its  rise  as  a  protest  against 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  Norwegian 
pubUc  mind,  as  observed  by  the  poet  at  a 
particular  point  of  time." 

Enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Archer  is  for  aU  the 
work  of  Ibsen,  he  finds  something  to  re- 
gret in  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea."  In 
intellectual  power,  he  declares,  it  falls 
notably  below  the  level  of  its  immediate 
predecessors,  and  he  recalls  the  "sense  of 
slackening  of  dramatic  fiber"  with  which 
he  read  it  on  its  first  appearance,  tho  he 
is  willing  to  rank  it  high  "in  point  of 
amenity  and  charm."  In  "The  Master 
Builder,"  which  critics  insist  upon  finding 
supercharged  Avith  symbolism,  Mr.  Archer 
insists  there  is  nothing  which  has  no  mean- 
ing on  the  natural  psychological  plane,  and 
absolutely  requires  a  symboUc  interpreta- 
tion to  make  it  comprehensible.  In  the 
case  of  "Little  Eyolf,"  the  editor  supplies 
the  vacancy  made  necessary  through  the 
meagerness  of  its  external  history  by  talk- 
ing about  its  matter  and  meanmg.  He 
evolves  what  he  thinks  is  "a  meaning 
inherent  in  it — not  perhaps  the  meaning, 
and   still  less  all   the   meaning."      "John 

{.Continued  on  page  388) 
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You  yvill  find  the  Gillette  Blades 

Specially  Uniform  and 

Dependable 

No  question  of  the  added  luxury  the  ne\v  blades 
give  to  the  Gillette  Shave.     Gillette  users  every- 
where say  they  are  the  finest  ever  made. 

If  you  do  not  own^  Gillette  Safety  Razor  buy  one 
now— today— or  be  reminded  the  very  first  time  you 
pass  a  Gillette  dealer's  window.  Don't  put  off  the 
daily  comfort  of  a  shave  that  is  velvet-smooth,  cool, 
and  almost  as  easy  as  w^ashing  your  face.  Just  a  good 
lathering,  well  rubbed  in,  short  angle  strokes— a  dip 
into  cool  water. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  a  sharp,  smooth  shaving  edge 
always  at  hand — the  freedom  from  strops  and  hones — the  con- 
venience of  it — the  economy. 

Standard  Set,  with  packet  of  12  blades  (24  shaving  edges),  $5.00. 

Blades  come  in  two  sizes  of  packets — 12  blades  (24  shaving 
edges)  in  nickel-plated  box,  $1.00;  6  blades  (12  shaving  edges)  in 
carton,  50c. 


Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


For  sale  in  forty  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe 


No  Stropping  -^^^^?{Si?!?f5"sL8>mi^"  No   Honing 

KNOWN  TH^^^^^^^ORLD  OVER 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY      22  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 
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What  Would  it  be  Worth  to  You— 

If  by  a  series  of  swift  key-strokes  you  could  verify  your  post- 
ings in  a  few  minutes  each  day — 

-And  by  the  same  means  extend  and  check  all  incoming  and  out- 
going bills  ;  figure  simple  and  chain  discounts,  inventories  with  frac- 
tions ;    foot  and  extend  piece-work  payrolls ;     prorate  costs,  in  a 
small  part  of  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it  mentally  ? 
A  machine  that  will  help  you  to  such  results  is  worth  a  trial,  isn't  it? 
There  is  one  machine  that  will  do  it— it's  the 


Easy 
to 
Operate 


Rapid 
Durable 
Accurate 


The  adding  machine  that  handles  all  your  figure  work. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  "Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation"  or  a  trial  of  the 
machine  itself  without  expense  or  obligation  to  you. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO., 1731   N.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  War  of  1913 


The  Fierce  Fight  Raging  Among 
40"Horsepower  Cars 


72  Rivals  in  It 

We  are  nearincr  the  climax  in 
the  fiercest  fight  that  Motordom 
has  ever  known. 

72  makers  of  cars  around  40 
horsepower  are  contending  in  a 
,  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy. 

The  chief  interest  centers 
around  six  of  these  cars.  For 
six  leaders,  backed  by  millions 
of  money,  are  each  seeking  to 
dominate  this  great  middle  field. 

The  Michigan  "40"  is  one  of 
these  six.  The  ablest  engineers 
have  spent  four  years  to  fit  it 
for  this  fight.  And  it  comes 
this  year  to  claim  first  place  in 
all  this  Forty  class. 

How  the  War  Began 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  to- 
ward luxurious  Forties. 

Owners  of  small  cars  come  to 
want  more  power,  more  comfort, 
more  room,  more  appearance. 
Owners  of  oversize  cars  come 
to  want  more  econom\-. 


So  the  demand  for  Forties,  in 
recent  years,  has  become  over- 
whelming. 

To  meet  that  demand,  72  mak- 
ers have  taken  up  Forties.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  ablest  eng-ineers 
have  centered  their  ofenius  in 
them. 

^  Today  the  finest  cars  ever 
built  in  America  belontr  to  tlie 
Forty  class. 

Prices  Cut  in  Two 

One  result  has  been  to  bring 
out  in  these  cars  all  the  best 
improvements  of  the  past  few 
years. 

Another  has  been  to  develop 
comfort  and  luxury,  beyond  any- 
thing dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  result  shows  in  splen- 
did equipment.  Each  maker  has 
sought  to  outrival  the  others. 
Some  cars  at  twice  the  price 
are  not  equipped  like  the  mod- 
ern Forties. 

But  the  greatest  result  is  the 
cutting  of  prices.    Some  makers' 


prices  have  been  cut  in  two. 
Forties  are  selling,  with  splen- 
did equipment,  for  what  stripped 
Thirties  used  to  cost. 

The  car  which  gives  the  great- 
est value  is  bound  to  win  this 
contest.  And  every  maker 
knows  it. 

In  quality,  equipment,  comfort 
and  luxury  there  are  limits  be- 
yond which  none  can  go.  These 
limits  are  reached  in  the  Mich- 
igan "40." 

Then  comes  the  question  of 
factory  efficiency.  Who  can 
build  such  cars  for  the  lowest 
price?  Who  dares  accept  the 
smallest  profit? 

Big  Saving  to  Buyers 

So  this  war  of  the  Forties 
means  enormous  savings  to  men 
who  watch  out  and  compare. 
Cars  in  no  other  class  match  the 
Forties  in  value.  All  because 
there  are  72  makers  fiercely 
fighting  for  favor  with  40-horse- 
power  cars. 


Michigan 
"40" 

Four  Speeds 
Extra-Tired 
Electric  Lighted 
Equipped  with 

Every    Modern 

Feature 

$1,585 


Michigan   "40  "-Equipped -$1,585 
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The  Michigan  "40" 

Electric  Lighted — Four  Forward  Speeds 
Extra -Tired — Price,    $1,585    Equipped 

Our  Offer  is  This  Our  body  designer  is  John  A.  What  It  Includes 

We  enter  this  fight  this   year     Campbell,  famous  all  the  world  j^^j.j^    ^^^  pj.|^^   ^f    j.j^jg  ^^^_ 

with    a    value   which    no    maker     over.     He    has    been    frequently     $i  egc.     Then    note   what    that 

chosen  to  design  equipages  for 


ever  has  matched. 

You  can  easily  prove  this — in 
one  hour's  time.  Just  make  fair 
comparisons. 

We  have  spent  four  years  in 
perfecting  this  car.  Some  of  the 
ablest  engineers  have  worked 
year  after  year  on  it. 

We  have  made  since  the  start 
over  300  improvements — 71  in 
the  past  year. 

We  have  sent  out  in  four  years 
about  5,000  cars,  and  watched 
every  car's  performance.  Last 
year,  this  car,  in  our  test  cities, 
outsold  every  rival. 


price  includes 
kings. 

Every  part  and  detail  is  in 
charge  of  an  expert — the  ablest 
man  we  could  find  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


Note  the  four  forward  speeds 
— a  feature  heretofore  confined 
to  the  highest-priced  cars. 

Note  the  electric  lights  and 
dynamo.  This  feature  as  an  extra 


To  these  men  we  have  given     on  other  cars  usually  costs  $125. 


more  than  ample  time  to  bring 
out  the  utmost  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

We  have  equipped  for  them  a 
model  factory,  with  600,000 
square  feet  of  room.  And  we 
have    backed  them  with  all   the 


Note  the  oversize  tires — 
35  X  4^.  The  usual  tire  equip- 
ment on  Forties  costs  $50  less. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  make 
all  the  comparisons.  Measure 
up  the  features,  one  by  one,  with 
all    our    rival    cars.       Judge    for 


money   and    all    the   experience     yourself  if  any  Forty  car  on  the 


The    Michigan    "40"    today     gained   by    30   years    of  vehicle     market  offers  what  the  Michigan 
represents  the  last  word  in  motor     building. 
car  engineering. 

Cameron's  Car 

Our  designer-in-chief  is  W.  H. 
Cameron,  for  years  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Overland. 


The  result  is  this  wonderful 
machine,  known  as  Cameron's 
Car — one  of  the  finest  examples 
in  the  world  today  of  the  mod- 
ern motor  car. 


gives. 

Then  let  our  local  dealer  show 
the  car.  Take  care,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  get  the  utmost 
advantage  out  of  this  fight  of  the 
Forties. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Owned  by  the  owners  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company 


Some  of  the  Michigan  Features 


Four  forward  speeds,  instead  of  the  usual  three 
speeds. 

Tires  35  x  4i,  instead  of  the  usual  4-inch  tires. 

Electric  lights  with  dynamo. 

Electric  horn. 

Center  control  and  left  side  drive.    Both  front 
doors  clear. 

Motor  40  to  46  horsepower. 

Extra  effective  brakes — 16  x  2J  inches. 

Big,  comfortable  springs. 

Adjustable  steering  post. 

Adjustable  pedals. 

Firestone  Demountable  rims — extra  rim. 

14-inch  cushions — deeper  than  any  rival.  ( 

Rear  seat  50  inches  inside. 

Hand-buffed  leather  of  the  finest  grade,  filled 
with  the  best  curled  hair 


Wheel  base  118  inches. 

Nickel  mountings. 

50  per  cent  average  over-capacity,  allowing  big 
margins  of  safety. 

Pressed  steel,  full-floating  rear  axle. 

Axles  sufficient  for  an  80-horsepower  car. 

Best  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  envelope. 

Windshield  built  in  as  a  part  of  body. 

i2j-inch  electric  headlights. 

Side  lights  flush  with  dash. 

Body  finished  with  22  coats. 

Electric  horn. 

$30  speedometer    4-inch  dial. 

Special  foot  rail  and  robe  rail. 

Complete  tool  equipment. 

Tool  chests  under  running  boards. 

(106) 


Self -Starter 

There  is  such  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  types  of 
self-starters,  that  we  have  not 
adopted  any  one  type  as  regu- 
lar equipment. 

We  prefer  to  leave  this  selec- 
tion to  the  buyer. 

However,  we  equip  with 
either  the  gas  starter  or  a 
positively  efficient  electric 
starter,  at  a  very  moderate 
extra  price. 
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mprcssiVe  Stationery 
pa^a  Usable  Price  CQ 


idIg  o\ 


ers 


Ottainablc  of 
the  bcsi  prinicr^ 
and  lifkograpliG 

1^  principal  cities 
^    oj-  the 
United  States 


Your  letters  must  secure  int mediate  and 
favorable  attention  before  they  can  "get 
the  business."  Take  care  that  your 
letters  look  their  importance  and  the  order 
is  half  won. 


Instruction  Bond 


is  helping;  thousands  of  concerns  to  get  more  business 
because  it  gives  impressive  character  to  their  stationery. 
Also  the  use  of  Construction  Bond  practically  as- 
sures an  attractive  design  and  good  workmanship  all 
at  a  moderate  price.     The  reason  is  beyond  dispute. 

Construction  Bond  is  sold  direct  to  responsible  printers 
and  lithographers,  only  in  quantities  of  500  lbs.  or 
more  at  a  time,  while  other  line  papers  are  sold  thru 
jobbers,  20  lbs.  or  so  at  a  time,  to  any  printer. 
Our  way  eliminates  the  jobber's  profit,  saves  the 
expense  of  handling  small  lots, and  puts  Construction 
Bond  only  in  the  hands  of  those  best  able  to  pro- 
duce stationery  of  the  character  you  want.  The 
result  is  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price. 


(g®P3grai(g¥DiK] 


Beft  at 


the  Price 


Want  to  see  25  specimen  letterheads  that  may  help 
you  improve  your  own?  Ask  us  on  your  business 
stationery  and  we  will  send  them  free.  Also  we  will 
tell  you  the  firms  in  your  locality  who  handle  and 
recommend  Construction  Bond. 

IV.  E.  WROE  &■  CO.,  ions.  Michigan  A've.,  Chicago 


C      iTaae  m W mte  ana Ljxqm  Gen 
Wttk  Envelopes  to MatcK 


ors 


Never  sleep  on 
xasginKiprini; 
— it'»  uncom- 
fortable and 
unhealtkful. 


Wide  Awdke 
Facts 
About 
Sleep 


The  Right 
Kind  of  Sleep 

is  secured  when  the  body  is  supported  g^ently  at  every 
point — in  a  natural,  healthful  position.     Foster  IDEAL 
Springs  are  specially  made  to  do  exactly  that.     No  sag- 
ging or  roiling  to  the  center,  even  with  people  of  un 
equal  weight.   Refreshed  and  eager  is  how  you  wake  up. 

Foster  IDEAL  Springs 

Sold  on  Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial  and  Guaranteed  for 
Life.  Made  plain  or  upholstered,  for  metal  and  wood 
iiedsteads.  Foster  HDF-AL  Metal  Bedsteads  and  Acci- 
dent-Proof Noiseless  Cribs  are  standard.  IDEAL  brass 
betlstcads  finishcil  in  guaranteed  acid  proof  lacquer.  At 
all  good  dealers. 

Send  for  "^^■ide  Awake  Facts  About  Sleep" — a  new 
book  that  will  interest  and  may  enlighten  you. 

FOSTER  BROS.   MFG.  CO. 

138  liroud  Street  18  Buchanan  St.  &  Broadway 

Utico,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sleep  on  the 
Foster  IDEAL 
Spring  —  it'» 
hygienic  and 
healthful. 


•  I  DEAL  "•-. 

I',    —j.-rv.'"    :i 

-  ■  «C5'['(  BHCS  ^'O  CO,",-   J 


REVIEWS  OF   NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  385) 

Gabriel  Borkman"  is  in  the  same  plight. 
Its  anecdotic  history  is  even  scantier  than 
that  of  "Little  Eyolf,"  and  Mr.  Archer 
spends  the  space  at  his  disposal  in  dealing 
with  some  of  the  puzzles  of  its  character 
as  a  composition.  He  shows  the  saneness 
of  his  critical  judgment  in  not  blinking  the 
palpable  deficiencies  of  "When  We  Dead 
Awaken."  It  is  with  a  certain  stroke  of 
humor  that  he  calls  this  play  "a  piece  of 
self-caricature,  a  series  of  echoes  from  all 
the  earlier  plays,  an  exaggeration  of  man- 
ner to  the  pitch  of  mannerism."  With  the 
eleventh  volume  the  series  of  pla3^s  is 
completed.  The  twelfth  is  a  republica- 
tion of  the  earlier  drafts,  the  preliminary 
studies,  the  notes  and  memoranda  that 
Ibsen  had  carefully  treasured  and  which 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  English  last 
year  in  an  independent  volume  called 
"From  Ibsen's  Workshop."  A  volume 
like  this  is  always  valued  by  the  student, 
for,  studied  in  comparison  with  the  finished 
product  contained  in  the  preceding  vol- 
umes, Ibsen's  mental  processes  become 
revealed.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  many 
of  the  notable  points  of  the  successive 
dramas  that  have  given  to  them  their 
distinguishing  marks  do  not  appear  in 
the  first  versions;  hence  instead  of  being 
inspiration  attending  the  initial  act  of 
composition,  thej^  are  the  slowly  gathering 
enrichments  brought  in  as  the  play  ex- 
pands into  its  final  form.  Indeed,  we  are 
told  that  Ibsen  never  expected  his  work 
to  take  its  \'ital  form  in  the  first  drafts. 
He  once  WTote  in  a  letter:  "I  have  just 
completed  a  play  in  five  acts,  that  is  to 
say  the  rough  draft  of  it;  now  comes 
the  elaboration,  the  more  energetic  in- 
di\'idualization  of  the  persons  and  their 
modes  of  expression."  He  was  always 
extremely  reticent  about  these  earlier 
versions.  No  one  ever  heard  him  talk  of 
a  play  when  it  was  going  through  the  mill 
of  his  mind,  and  his  papers  were  jealouslj- 
guarded  from  other  eyes.  Tho  death  has 
enabled  his  executors  to  spread  them  all 
before  the  world,  Mr.  Archer  thinks  that 
Ibsen  must  have  foreseen  and  approved  of 
this  possibility,  else  he  would  have  des- 
troyed them. 

In  the  final  volume  is  Mr.  Gosse's  "  Life  " 
— a  work  which  doubtless  stands  as  the 
best  obtainable  in  English.  To  it  are 
added  the  essays  on  the  Master  by  Edward 
Dowden  and  by  James  Huneker.  Tho 
monument  thus  raised  is  a  dignified  and 
fitting  one;  the  w'ork  and  genius  of  few 
foreigners  is  more  adequately  presented 
to  English  readers.  Not  the  least  of  the 
features  of  this  fine  edition  is  the  pictorial 
accompaniment,  showing  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  his  characters  on  the  con- 
temporary stage. 


Ready  Answer. —  S  u  n  d  a  y-s  c  h  o  o  l 
Te.acher — "  Now,  who  can  tell  me  what 
our  te.xt  means:  '  First  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  blade  in  the  ear '  ?  " 

Little  Jimmy — "  Sure,  I  know.  It 
means  you'll  orler  eat  green  corn  vd'  a 
knife  !  " — Chicago  Xcws. 


Easy. — "  Wo  have  decided  to  dissolve 
our  business  combine,"  said  Mr.  Dustiu 
Stax. 

"  IIow  are  you  going  to  do  it?  " 
"  The  heads  of  its  various  branches  will 
talk  to  one  another  by  telephone  instead  of 
meeting  in  person." — Washington  Star. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

THAT  OUR  AIM  should  he  not  so  much 
to  ■write  good  poetry  as  to  inculcate 
by  everj'  means  in  our  power  the  spirit  of 
poetry  into  the  rising  generation  is  the  be- 
lief of  C.  Oscar  Gridley,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Poetry  Society  of  England.  In  a  letter 
to  the  London  Academy,  he  supports  the 
theory  that  an  age  should  be  judged  not 
entirely  by  the  merit  and  quantity  of  its 
verses,  but  by  its  appreciation  of  poetry. 

According  to  Mr.  Gridley's  standards, 
America  is  not  to-day  a  land  of  poetry. 
For  the  unsalability  of  books  of  verse  is  a 
familiar  fact.  And  yet  verse  is  AvTitten  in 
great  quantities.  Apparently,  when  the 
modern  American  wants  to  read  a  good 
poem,  he  writes  i*;. 

But  even  Mr.  Gridley  will  admit  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in  the  spread  of  the 
creative  literary  spirit.  American  poets 
are  now  producing  more  good  verse  than 
ever  before.  One  of  them,  William  Chase 
Greene,  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  has 
recently  been  honored  bj-  the  bestowal  of 
the  Newdigate  prize  upon  his  poem, 
"  Richard  I.  Before  Jerusalem."  Mr. 
Greene's  blank  verse  is  stately  and  sonor- 
ous; he  writes  with  a  dignified  grace  w-hich  is 
in  accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  his 
art.  We  quote  a  part  of  it  from  the  Spring- 
field Republican  of  August  26: 

Richard  I.  Before  Jerusalem 

By  Willi.\m  Chase  Greene 

Pomegranate  blossom,  blood-red  rain  of  bloom. 
Falls  lightly  on  this  land  of  crag  and  chasm. 
This  land  where  vine  and  olive  seem  to  spring 
Bom  of  the  rock,  to  brave  a  parching  sun. 
These  barren  boulders,  these  sharp-fingered  palms, 
This  jutting  hillside,  where  the  myrtle  shade 
Lies  petal-strewn  with  stars  of  silver  hght. 
These  are  not  things  of  common  form  and  sense. 
There  lies  the  Mount  of  OUves.  and  below, 
Beauteous  as  the  gentlest  of  earth's  brides. 
The  Holy  City  sleeps;  and  yet  to-day 
I  can  not  bear  to  Uft  mine  eyes  and  look 
Upon  the  fairness  of  her  walls  and  towers. 
O,  Uving  Lord,  whose  empery  doth  lie 
Amid  and  far  beyond  these  outward  signs. 
Long  have  I  toiled,  enduring  pain  and  peace 
And  pain  of  battle;   cities  have  I  sacked 
A  score  from  grassy  plain  of  Picardy 
To  Ajalon  reverberant  of  war: 
But  in  this  land  mine  armies  waste  away, 
\'anquished  in  victory.     Wherefore,  O  Lord, 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  blessing  to  thy  host? 
What  month  of  masses,  what  strange  sacrifice 
Did  Godfrey  do,  that  we  have  left  undone? 
Man's  pledge  is  imto  man;    I  answer  none 
Save  thee,  whose  vicars  did  anoint  me  king; 
And  thou  dost  know  what  craft  delights  me  not 
My  purposes  are  sped  with  din  of  arms. 
With  sieges,  crumbling  into  dust  the  towers 
Of  them  that  stay  me.    Fire  is  in  my  blood. 
And  I  am  fleet  to  find  revenge,  but  fleet 
To  pity  and  to  pardon,  loving  best 
The  deeds  of  grace  that  best  become  a  king 
To  fling  bright  largesse  to  the  poor,  to  save 
Thy  pilgrims  from  the  hand  of  pillagers. 
Each  day  upon  my  knees  to  hear  the  mass. 
To  seek  out  martyred  bones  of  holy  saints. 
That  I  may  cloister  them  in  some  lair  shrine 
With  leaves  and  tendrils  scooped  of  living  stone. 
So  kings  should  be:    but  PhiUp  ever  sits 
Uneasy  on  his  throne,  and  bites  liis  lips 
With  muttered  threats  of  war  he  dare  not  wage. 
He  holds  his  coimcils  under  cloak  of  night. 
Brooding  dark  plots  and  mysteries  of  guile. 
And  whispers  the  cold  venom  of  his  thoughts 
Into  my  brother's  ear:    and  John,  not  slow 
To  succor  all  who  seek  to  do  me  wrong. 
Stirs  up  my  vassals,  holding  out  brave  hopes 
Of  flefs  and  coronets  that  they  shall  win 
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Progress  in  Cooking 


If  you  knew  that  you  could  secure  a  single  cooking 
product  to  take  the  place  of  both  lard  and  butter, 
with  even  better  results,  would  you  not  use  it? 
You  can  be  certain  of  that  very  thing. 


RISCO 

/or'  frying  -Fop.Shortening 
"         For  Cake  Mak/ng 


Crisco  is  better  than  lard  for 
frying  because  it  cooks  the 
foods  so  quickly  that  they  are 
crisp  and  deliciously  dry. 

Crisco  is  better  than  lard  for 
shortening  because,  being 
stricdy  vegetable,  it  makes  a 
much  lighter  and  more  diges- 
tible crust  than  possibly  can  be 
secured  with  an  animal  fat. 

Crisco  is  better  than  butter  for 
cake  making  because  it  is 
richer.  Butter  is  nearly  one- 
fifth  water  while  Crisco  is  all 
shortening. 

Yet  Crisco  costs  less  per  pound 
than  pure  lard  and  only  half  as 
much  as  butter. 


From  every  standpoint,  Crisco 
should  be  your  preferred  cook- 
ing product,  and  lard  and 
butter  the  substitutes.  It  will 
be  if  you  try  it.  Get  a  package 
from  your  grocer  today. 

This  Cook  Book  Free 


It  gives  over  100 
tested    recipes 
showing  the  best 
ways  to  use  Crisco 
and  tells  in  detail 
why  you   should 
use  it  instead  of 
both   lard  and 
butter.    Send  for 
a  copy  to   The 
Procter    & 
Gamble  Co., 
Dept.  A,  Cin- 
cinnati,   Ohio. 


tiS^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^(Vi' 


Dip  Your  Shingles  Before  Laying 

1  )ipping  gives  absolute  protection  -where  rain  gets 
throug'n  between  and  under  shingles,  as  well  as  to  the 
outer  surfaces.  Whether  applied  by  brushing  or  dipping, 

Dexter  Brothers 
English  Shingle  Stains 

are  better  than  paint.  They  protect  the  shingles 
with  i)reservative,  waterproofing  oils,  yet  retain  the 
natural  texture  and  beauty  of  the  wood.  The  pure 
English  ground  colors  cannot  fade. 

n'rilefiirstdined  miniaiiire  shi)i>ilfs  anri  Booklet  4. 
DEXTER  BROS.  CO..  117  Bro«d  Street,  Boiton 
Branches:  1133  Broadway.  218  Race  St.,  Pbiladelphia 

Also  makers  of  Petrifax  Ceiiifnl  (oiititig 
AGENT.S:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  F.  H. 
McDonald,  Giand  Rapids;  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co., 
Seattle,  .Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.;  Sherman  Kimball,  San  Francisco;  Hott- 
schhger&Co.,  Honolulu;  AND  DEALERS. 
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Ask  the  man  with  whom  you  talk  typewriters  if  he  has  a 
machine  with   Combination 
Column  Selector  and 
Paragrapher. 


If  he  has,  then 
his  typewriter  is 

a  VISIBLE 
MODEL  1 0 


The  Combination  Column  Selector  and  Paragrapher  is  the  latest  labor 
savmg  idea  in  typewntmg. 

It  saves  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  time  and  labor  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work ;  and  it  does  it  in  the  simplest  manner — by  keyboard  control  of  the  car- 
nage movements. 

Tlie  Smith  Premier  Typewriter,  Model  1  0,  has  Fourteen  new  features — all 
of  vital  importance  in  producing  the  best  and  quickest  work. 

Let  us  send  you  a  Smith  Premier  catalogue,  describing  them  all. 

Smith  Premier  Department 

Remington     Typewriter    Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Hardy  English 
Walnut  Trees 

Rochester  arown  —  hardier  than  Peach 
Trees.  I" or  the  lawn,  the  acclimated  luiplish 
Walnut  is  unmatched,  with  its  smooth,  light 
gray  bark,  luxuriant,  dark  green  foliage,  loftv, 
symmetrical  growth.  These  trees  are  hardier 
than  the  Peach. 

ENGLISH  WALNUT  CROPS 
YIELD   BIG   PROFITS 

The  demand  for  nuts  is  big.  and  j)rices  give 
growers  handsome  profits.  California  crop  ex- 
ceeds its  orange  crop  in  money  value.  Cultivation, 
harvesting  and  maintenance  are  easy  and  inex- 
pensive. Whether  you  plant  for  decoration  or  for 
profit,  investigate  acclimated  KuRlish  Walnuts. 
Information  and  cafalof;  mailed  free  on  request. 


L^'   Afttiai  Size 

Mantura  Pecans 
Large  Nuts-  Paper  Shell 

Hardy  Acclimated  Pecan 

Trees  for  Planting  in 

Northern  States 

Here  are  Pecan  Trees  which  will  thrive  in 
Northern  S<afe»— producing  as  prolifically  and 
as  profital)lv  as  any  Southern  Pecans. 

Pecan  Orchards  pay  far  bigger  profits  per  acre 
than  wheat  or  corn. 

A  shade-treeof  Wondrous  beauty,  long  the  pride 
of  the  South,  may  now  adorn  any  Nortnern  land- 
scape. 

We  control  five  varieties  of  hardy  trees  best 
suited  for  Northern  planting.  These  have  with- 
stood temperature  far  below  zero — never  been 
known  to  winter-kill."  .Successful  in  almost 
any  soil.    Hegin  bearing  in  3  to  5  years. 

Catalogue  free. 


GLEN      BROTHERS. 

Glen  wood  Nursery,  (estd  isee)  2021  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  he  shall  wear  my  crown:   and  now  my  lands 
Lie  waste  like  gardens  withered  by  the  worms. 
While  I  am  spent  and  torn — not  spent  with  war. 

Let  me  do  penance.  Lord:    upon  this  hill. 
This  hill  the  pilgrims  call  Mountjoy.  I  kneel; 
I  will  Viehold  thy  city;  for  my  .sin 
Can  find  no  fiercer  penance  than  to  gaze 
On  empire  that  my  weakness  can  not  win. 
O  thou,  more  beautiful  than  all  the  dower 
Of  all  the  ages,  yet  more  sad  than  fair. 
Upon  thine  ancient  throne  in  ciueenly  wise 
Still  thou  dost  wait  thy  day:    of  amethyst 
And  sapphire  is  thy  crown  of  iiills,  thy  veil 
The  gold-spun  glory  of  a  thousand  clouds. 
Mine  eyes  are  dim.  and  I  can  lo<jk  no  more. 
Behold  my  penance.  Lord!    Now  let  the  years 
Bring  their  gray  burden,  they  shall  find  me  firm; 
No  sorrow  can  they  bring  more  deep  than  this. 
Yet  there  are  worlds  to  win.  and  life  still  holds 
A  breath  of  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled : 
Still  may  I  read  anew  in  each  day's  dawm 
Something  of  splendor,  linking  man  with  thee. 
And  work  some  wondrous  thing  without  a  name. 
That  shall  endure  when  realms  and  djnasties 
Shall  sway,  and  fall  before  thy  day  of  doom. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  passionate 
attack  on  child-labor  has  became  a  part  of 
the  literature  of  social  progress.  But  the 
evil  against  which  it  was  directed  still 
flourishes,  and  still  inspires  poets  to  angry 
protest.  The  brief  and  vivid  stanzas  which 
are  printed  below  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Independent. 

The   Slaughter  of  the   Innocents 

By  Rose  Trumbull 

"O  mother,  see  the  mill  lights  in  the  darkness 
glow!" 

"  I  see  but  candles  for  my  dead 
At  foot  and  head." 

"Nay,  see  how  wrought  by  childish  hands,  world- 
fabrics  grow ! ' ' 

"I  see  my  babes,  decrepit,  bowed- 
They  weave  a  shroud." 

"Yet  see  their  golden  wage:    the  purse  of  wealth 
is  deep." 

"The  tide  of  barter  at  its  flood 
Gives  bread  for  blood!" 

"O  mother,  with  thy  visions  dark,  dost  thou  not 
weep?" 

"For  .slaughtered  babes  upon  such  biers 
There  are  no  tears." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strange  at- 
traction which  poetry  gives  to  common- 
place words.  The  names  Pulboro'  and 
Slorrington  are  phonetically  of  no  great 
beauty.  Yet  in  these  verses,  which  were 
published  anonymously  ii\  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle,  they  are  invested  with  melody  and 
charm : 

A  Sussex  Love-Song 

From  Pulboro'  to  Storrington  and  man.    a  mile 
around. 
Cuckoo-birds  were  calling,  calling,  calling  all  the 
way. 
Hinging  out  their  shout  of  love  from  every  thorpe 
and  hurst ; 
Cuckoo-birds  wore  calling  in  the  May. 

From  Pulboro'  to  Storrington— Oh.  the  budding 
thorn. 
The    grave-green     breasts    i>f    downiand     and 
dappled  fli^tvy  sky! 
In  Parham  wotxis  the  wind-flowers  were  flooding 
every  ride. 
Could  we  bo  young  and  pass  the  darlings  by? 
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From  Pulboro'  lo  Storringuni  lair  you  «<'T''  'In" 
day, 
Pulling  flowers  and  kissing  flowtrs  lor  gladiioN 
in  the  spring. 
Till  your  hands  and  lii)s  grew  tender  «iih  haixls 
and  lips  of  mine. 
And  we  heard  no  more  the  euel<oos  sing. 

From  Pullwro'   to  Storrington — Oh,   tlie  hour  of 
love 
On  crumpled  fern  and  budding  ling,  laugh  and 
t«ar'and  sigh, 
Till  lips  and  birds  grew  silent,  and  the  moon,   ;i 
daffodil, 
Raised  her  dancing  bloom  athwart  the  sky. 

From  Piilboro'  to  Storrington  now  1  go  alone: 
.\lone  I  go  and  slow,  and  sadly  1  remember. 

Parhara  woods  are  faded,  never  a  birds  note  rings. 
And  the  great  winds  blow  in  December. 

Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay's  gift  lies  in  liis 
ability  to  interpret  in  ver.se  our  national 
charafjteristics.  His  work  is  rugged  and 
forceful,  and  frequently  almost  photo- 
graphic in  its  realism.  This  poem  app<':>re(l 
in  The  American  Magazine: 

The  Grave  of  the  Proud  Farmer 

BV    NlCHOL.\S    V.\CHEL    LlNDS.W 

Into  the  acres  of  the  new-bom  state 

He  poured  his  strength  and  plowed   his  iinciciii 

name, 
And,  when  the  traders  followed  him,  he  siood 
Towering  above  their  furtive  souls  and  tame. 

That  brow  without  a  stain,  that  fearless  eye 
Oft  left  the  passing  stranger  wondering 
To  find  such  knighthood  in  the  sprawling  liiiid. 
To  see  a  democrat  well-nigh  a  king. 

He  lived  with  liberal  hand,  with  guests  from  Hn . 
With  talk  and  joke  and  fellowship  to  spare, — 
Watching  the  wide  world's  life  from  sun  to  snn. 
Lining  his  walls  with  books  from  everywiieic. 

He  read  by  night,  he  built  liis  world  by  day. 
The  farm  and  house  of  God  lo  him  were  one. 
For    forty    years    he    preached    and    plowed    iind 

wrought : — 
A  statesman  in  the  fields,  who  bent  to  none. 

His  plowmen-neighbors  were  as  lords  to  him. 
His  was  an  ironside,  democratic  pride. 
He  served  a  rigid  (Mirist,  but  served  him  well. 
And  for  a  lifetime  saved  the  countryside. 

Here  lie  the  dead  who  gave  the  Church  their  hcsi 
Under  his  flery  preaching  of  the  Word. 
They  sleep  with  him  beneath  the  ragged  g!-ass.  .  .  . 
The  village  withers,  by  his  voice  unstirred. 

.\nd  tho  his  tribe  be  scattered  to  the  wind 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  China  Sea, 
Yet  do  they  think  of  that  l)right  lamp  he  biii-iicd 
Of  family  worth  and  proud  integrity, 

-Vnd  many  a  sturdy  grandchild  hearii  his  name 
In  reverence  spoken  till  he  feels  akin 
To  all  the  lion-eyed  who  built  the  world, — 
And  lion-<lreams  begin  to  burn  within. 

Students  of  mysticism  are  familiar  with 
Evelyn  Underhill's  valuable  book  on  that 
subject.  Her  sense  of  the  supernatural  is 
clearly  perceptible  in  this  poem  from  the 
London  Nation: 

Uxbridge  Road 

By  Evelyn  Undeehill 

The  western  road  goes  stieaming  out  to  seek  thv 

cleanly  wild. 
It  potirs  the  city's  dim  desires  toward  the  undiv 

filed. 
It  sweeps  betwi.\t  the  huddled   homes  alx>.u    i's 

eddies  grown 


$150 


Burroughs  k*-y.ilriveil  CJilctilalor, 
bilcketl  hy  t)»e  BurronghM  rfpulJitKni; 
9  row.s  „f  k'-y  ;  toliils  to  »99,9i)9. 


$250 


liiirroughs  HiKh-Keyboard  Model; 
U>>^-irnh  tarringe;  ad.is  to  $9,999.- 
;niy.99 ;  totals,  sub-totals,  repeat, 
(  (irr»-(Tnn)  k**y . 


Your  Price  Will  Buy  a 

BURROUGHS 

Some  business  men  have  a  mistaken  idea  that  t/// 
Burroujihs  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  costly.  Far  from 
it.    We  make  Burroughs  machines  at  from  $1S0  to  $950. 

Burroughs  machines  range  from  a  plain  6-column 
machine,  adapted  to  the  business  that  employs  but  one 
clerk,  to  our  big  17-column  Electric  Duplex  machine, 
the  largest,  most  complete,  adding  machine  e\er  built. 


$300 

Visihlp  Uiirroughs,  new  tiHiit- 
'•I.  low  keyboard,  12i^'itirl) 
rnaKc.nddsto  *9,99H.99<)..  | 
I  99;  total,  8ub-tot;iI,  iioii-HiUI, 
Moii-print,  repeat  and  separ- 
.ite  c<iliitiin  correrlton  keys, 
\i.HibIe  totals,  all  the  printing  | 
111  Sight   and  in    KASY   1ikai>- 


The  man  who  buys  the  $i  ^o 
Burroughs  does  so  because  tluxi 
ni.icliine  will  meet  all  the  require- 
tTients  ot  Ills  business.  It  produces 
tor  him  exactly  the  same  results  as 
the  $5oo  machine  produces  tor  the 
man  whose  business  iicfds  are  that 
much  greater. 

the  price  ot  every  Burroughs  is 
based  entirely  upon  what  it  will 
(/()— the  only  fair  way,  because 
niliic  always  has  and  always  will 
determine  price. 

A  Burroughs  at  Si  ^o  is  not  a 
"cheap"  machine,  nor  is  the  Sg^o 
model  an  expensive  machine.  The 
price  of  the  former  is  low  only  be- 
cause of  the  scope  of  its  adaptability 
—  and  tlie  cost  of  manufacture — are 
less  than  the  more  complete  models. 

The  quality  ot  material  that  goes 
into  the  low  and  the  high-priced 
Burrouglis  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  same  engineering  skill  de- 
sign.s  them  both. 

The  same  skilled  labor  puts 
them  together. 


.And  the  same  guarantee  ot 
continuous  service  stands  back 
of  them — a  guarantee  that  is  as 
good  as  a  bond,  because  it  is 
backed  by  twenty  vears  of  promises 
L-cpt. 

The  value  of  a  Burroughs  in 
vour  business  lies  in  what  it  sa^is 
for  you.  The  price  and  the  terms 
on  whicli  vou  buv  are  for  you  to 
decide. 

Tell  us  in  what  large  \\a\s  vou 
use  figiuTS  in  your  business  and 
name  tlie  price  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  pav  to  handle  them  in  half 
the  time  at  half  tlie  cost — neatly- — 
no  errors.  Then  we  will  send  to 
vour  office  the  machine  that  meets 
that  price  and  demonstrate  its  pos- 
sibilities on  your  individual  work, 
all  \\  ithout  cost  or  obligation.  But 
remember  this,  price  needn't  keep 
you  from  owning  the  best  built 
and  the  greatest  labor-saving  de- 
vice in  office  work — the  Burroughs 
.Adding  iMacliine. 


Kl..,tii.-  H.irioiichsJAQQ 
.■^tiitenient.Mii.hiiie,  ''^^^ 
Msible  niudel,  jirinta  inonlli-* 
and  days  in  red;  total,  sub- 
total, non-!tdd,  non-print  and 
♦•peat  keys  and  VlV^-\u.  car- 
i^tgp;  totals  to  *9.99;(.y99.99. 


Ask  far  our  systems  hooks,  -iv/iir/i  illustrate  this  ivork--  sent  l-"ree 

BURROUGHS    ADDING    MACHINE    COMPANY 

4  9    Burroughs    Block,     Detroit,    Michigan 
These  prices  apply  in  the  United  States  only 


$500 

Duplex  Shuttle  Carriage 
IjMironglhs  ;  equipped  with 
ill  regular  Uurronghs  lea- 
tiire.s;  totals  2  coliunus  to 
lull  capacity  of  keyboard. 
V    machine  that  almost 

I'HTNK.I. 


Other  machines  at  pricef 
between  these  and  up  to  I 
«950.  ' 


»13L5 

FnEiGHT 


W/M 


e^^'\ 


Solid  Oak 

(Golden.  orWeatheredl 

LETTER  FILE  X3 


Draweisr*ii/"ii  roller  bearings.     Adjust- 
able f.illow  blorlis  hold  papers  vcrlically 
foriJK/cfrand  <;(l,s//r.fireiioe  CtmtX  rurted 
entirelyof  .S<)'/<ZO(ifr— inerhaiiioslly  per- 


;ibl.- 


Ha 


ructiti 

soinely  finibli  il  :  iiialclns  finest  cfHoe 
turiiishiiigs.  Birch  Mahogany  ?14.aO.  Ask 
your  dealer. 

FREE  Catalog  "D"— 64  pages  of  filing  and 
time-saving  office  divices.  BookJet"I''lllng 
HuKK<«li«ns"  S"ilves  your  filing  problems. 
ralaloK"E"  shows  h(iiiflso»ie,inexpens- 
ive.  Sectional  Buohcuses  (two  styles). 
Freight  Paid  east  of  Mont. ,  Wyo,  .Colo.  Oklx 
and  Texas.    Consistently  low  prices  beyund. 

The  y!/^  Manufacturing  Co. 

."iS Union  St.,    Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office.  108  Fulton  Street. 


TheSTEREOPTlCON 

is    unsurpassed    as    an   In- 
structor   and    Entertainer. 

Our  Erk  O-Scope— SlO.WIwith 
order.biilance  monthly.  Write 
for  plan  which  makes  it  pay  for  itself.  Slides  of  ev- 
ery description  can  lie  rented  at  a  nominal  charge. 
Plain  or  colored  slides  to  order,  of  excellent  quality, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ERKER  BROS.  OPTICAL  CO.,      Eit.  1879     ST.  LOUIS 


pTsno 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Ori^^inal  and  unequalled. 

\S'"od  or  tin  rollers.     "Improved" 

re(juires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

si(;naiure  on  gfenuine: 
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8  hours  a  day 
in  an  Office  Chair 

A  business  man  spends  so  much  of  his  time  in 
his  office,  tliat  he  sliould  select  a  chair  which  fits 
comfortably.  An  uncomfortable  chair  interferes 
with  his  efficiency  in  dispatching  business,  and 
there  are  far  too  many  of  such  chairs  made  and  sold. 

Only  those  who  specialize  in  the  making;  of 
office  chairs  can  know  the  fine  points  required 
in  their  production.  For  40  years,  we  have  con- 
fined our  efforts  and  study  to  the  manufacture 
of  office  chairs. 

Jftne  Cbatrs 

"Foremost  for  Forty   Years" 

are  made  in  130  designs,  varied  enough  to  suit 
any  taste  in  pattern  and  woods.  They  represent 
the  highest  development  in  this  department  of 
cabinet  making. 

There  is  a  dignity  and  beauty  in  both  form 
and  line  and  a  perfection  of  finish  in  all  our 
products  which  place  them  in  a  class  by  them, 
selves.  Everv  chair  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction and  bears  our  mark  of  quality,  here 
reproduced.  


^fiuif  CLJfuifr*? 


MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO.- 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Please  write  for  our  Book  "  E."'  It  will  as- 
sist you  in  selectinjj  not  only  tlie  right  designs 
but  a  chair  that  will  always  be  comfortable. 

Milwaukee  Chair  Co.,e$i.  i87i 

908  South  Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago 

Tli-'oiily  i'.xi-lri3ivr  iimkersof  Fi 


uOftiocaiiitCoiEimcrciall'iKina 
14 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Form    Littds,   Ur.nvinss.   M.nus.   Uo- 
ports.  oiiytlmiK  ?     Tlien  taki^  advantiiKC 
of  our  offer  of  Un  d»y»'  trl»l.  nlthuut 
drpoalt.    Daiii'  IMPKOVKII  Tip  Top  is 
ill"  siiniilest  and  <|uirki'st  inclhod  of 
<lii|)licaling.      100  copies  fruiii   Pen- 
writtt'ii  and  50  copies  from  Type- 
nritten  Original.    Compl.te  Diipli- 
rni.jr.    with    "  D«ii>ro"    Oiled  ^C 
rarrhmeni  Itaek,  lit  native  rull     •' 
rKLIX  !•.  UAIH  DlrUlATOK  (0.,  Ilaiis  ItJdj.,  Ill  John  SU.  K.Y. 


PERFECT 

PENCILS 

'"The  Proof  of  flic  Piid- 
dniKisintlifKaliiii:." 

Pn.ve  f.ir  y,.ili.Helf    Veons 
Teueili     aie      li.-»t  Wjil,. 

for    Free    Sample.      Ask 
for  H&rd,    Soft   or    Medium. 
VENUS  LAST  LONGEST 

PERFECT  WRITE  SMOOTHEST 

PENCILS  ERASE  CLEANEST 

17  Ulack  grai'  .ilotis  nwl  a  (upi/iiii/. 
Ahsfiliitrtii  uuurantrfil.    WHITK 

AMERICAN   LEAD    PENCIL    CO 
223  Firth  Ave..  New  York 


III! 


To  smear  the  little  space  between  the  city  and  the 

sown; 
The  torments  of  its  seething  tide  who  is  there  that 

can  see? 
There's   one   who    walked    with   starry   feet   the 

western  road  by  nie. 

He  is  the  Drover  of  the  soul;    he  leads  the  flock 

of  men 
.\ll  wistful  on  that  weary  track,  and  brings  them 

back  again. 
The  dreaming  few,  the  slaving  crew,  the  motley 

caste  of  life. 
The    wastrel    and    artificer,    the    harlot   and    the 

wife — 
They  may  not  rest,  forever  prcst  by  one  they  can 

not  see. 
The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western 

road  by  me. 

He  drives  them  east,  he  drives  them  west,  between 

the  dark  and  light; 
He  pastures  them  in  city  pens,  he  leads  them  home 

at  night. 
Tlie    towery    trams,    the    threaded    trains,    like 

shuttles  to  and  fro, 
To  weave  the  web  of  working  days  in  ceaseless 

travel  go. 
How  harsh  the  woof,  how  long  the  weft!  Who  shall 

the  fabric  see? 
The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western 

road  by  mel 

Tliroughout  the  living,  joyful  year  at  Ufeless  tasks 

to  strive. 
And  scarcely  at  the  end  to  save  gentility  alive — 
The  villa  plot  to  sow  and  reap,  to  act  the  villa  lie, 
IJeset  by  villa  fears  to  hve,  'midst  villa  dreams  to 

die; 
Ah,  who  can  know  the  dreary  wo'?    and  who  the 

splendor  see? 
The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western 

road  by  me. 

Behold!  he  lent  me  as  wo  went  the  vision  of  the 

seer. 
Behold!  I  saw  the  life  of  men,  the  life  of  God  shine 

clear. 
I  saw  the  hidden  Spirit's  thrust;    I  saw  the  race 

fulfil 
The  spiral  of  its  steep  ascent,  predestined  of  the 

Will: 
Yet  not  unled,  but  shepherded  by  one  they  may 

not  see — 
The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western 

road  by  me. 

It  is  a  platitude  that  no  earthly  happi- 
ness is  without  alloy.  But  Norman  Gale, 
in  The  Weslminsler  Gazette,  repeats  this 
platitude  with  such  epigrammatic  vigor 
that  it  becomes  a  poem. 

The  Responses 

By  Norman  Gale 

Are  you  happy  in  the  sun, 
Dusting  partridge? 

There's  the  gun. 

Are  you  happy  in  i.'ie  brook, 
Dace  and  gudgeon? 

There's  the  hook. 

Are  you  happy  in  the  oats. 
Nimble  rabbit? 

There  are  shoats. 

Do  you  suffer  any  shocks. 
Gawky  gosling? 

There's  the  fox. 

Does  your  heart  go  pit-a-pat, 
Gray-silk  inousie? 

There's  the  eat. 

Is  yoiu*  breast  as  light  as  cork, 
Dapper  ho(lgei)ird? 

Tturc's  the  hawk. 

Are  you  happy  in  God's  plan, 
Subtle  woman? 

There  is  man. 

Did  I  hear  you  catch  your  breath, 
Sinewy  C^aesar? 

There  is  death. 


ill  Aboard  %~x  For  EusTis' 


Eustis,  Florida 

The  geographical  center  of  the  state. 
1  80  feet  above  sea  level.  TTie  Queen 
City  of  the  famous  lake  region.  More 
than  1 000  clear  water  lakes  in  the 
county.  Water  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  through  the  world-renowned 
Ocklawaha  and  St.  John's  Rivers.  Long 
distance  telephone,  electric  lights,  public 
water  supply,  etc.  No  finer  all  year 
round  climate  in  United  States.  Come 
and  investigate.  This  is  not  a  land 
speculating  scheme. 

For  Booklets  or  other  information  address 

EUSTIS  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


H  OME-LlFE 

I N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


"Stolen  Delegates" 

The  Birth  of  the  "Moose" 

Wilson's  Conquest  of  the  Bosses 

And  many  other  stirring  incidents 
of  the  recent  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, and  National  Progressive 
conventions  are  graphically  de- 
scribed  and   keenly  analyzed    by 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

in  his  new  book,  just  issued, 

"A  TALE  OF  TWO 
CONVENTIONS" 

Mr.  Bryan  devotes  graphic,  day- 
by-day  chapters  to  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions,  all 
written  on  the  spot,  and  gives  us 
a  good  account  of  the  Trogressive 
convention.  The  book  contains 
the  platform  of  each  party,  and 
some  of  the  notable  convention 
speeches,  including  Mr.  Bryan's 
own  at  Baltimore,  with  comments 
on  tlie  speeches  of  acceptance  of 
Taft  and  Wilson.  Some  of  the 
best  cartoons  of  the  period  are 
included. 

12mo,  cloth,  Illustrated,    -     -  $1.00  net 

If  you  would  preserve  a  clear  idea  of  what 
was  done  at  the  conventions,  get  this  book 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Publithen 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


TRYING  TO  LIVE  DOWN  A  DARK  PAST 

THERE  may  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  a  person  with  a  criminal  record 
has  a  right  to  cover  up  his  past  and  take 
from  society  whatever  public  honors  it  is 
willing  to  give,  but  Mayor  Rudolph  Blanken- 
burg  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  Philadolphians 
did  not  stop  to  moralize  when  they  learned 
that  William  Burke  had  resigned  from  the 
City  Councils  and  disappeared  after  being 
forced  by  a  blackmailer  to  confess  that  he 
had  been  a  thief  and  had  "done  time"  in  a 
Massachusetts  prison.  They  immediately 
started  a  movement  to  bring  Burke  back 
and  to  render  him  all  necessary  aid  in 
regaining  the  respectability  he  believed  he 
had  lost  through  his  public  confession.  It 
was  not  surprizing  that  thousands  of  people 
should  sympathize  with  the  reformed  felon 
when  he  was  driven  to  self-exposure,  for 
his  life  story,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
human-interest  narratives  we  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers  in  a  long  time.  In  his 
WTitten  confession  Burke  says  he  does  not 
know  who  his  parents  were.  "The  first 
thing  I  recall,"  he  says,  "is  selling  papers 
as  a  kid  in  New  York  City,  eating  where  I 
could  with  the  pennies  I  made,  and  sleeping 
in  doorways  or  any  old  place  where  the 
cops  would  not  rap  me  with  their  night- 
sticks." When  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
old  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  safe-crackers 
and  soon  learned  most  of  the  tricks  of  the 
profession.  He  tired  of  the  "gophers"  and 
joined  the  "moll  buzzers,"  pickpockets  who 
snatch  women's  hand-bags  and  pocket- 
books.     Of  his  progress  in  crime,  he  says: 

^  Then  I  went  to  Blackwell's  Island.  I 
was  arrested  numerous  times  for  ten,  thirty, 
or  sixty-day  "bits"  on  the  Island,  and  I 
became  known  to  the  underworld  of  New 
York  as  "New  York  Slim."  I  did  not  regard 
a  short  sentence  on  the  Island  as  anything. 
All  of  my  ."pals"  had  to  take  the  same 
dose. 

I  fell  in  with  a  bunch  of  "yeggmen." 
We  beat  it  out  of  New  York  for  the  West. 
I  helped  pull  off  a  number  of  jobs  in  and 
around  Chicago,  but  the  police  were  unable 
to  convict  me. 

That  was  in  1888,  and  it  was  the  year 
after  the  Johnstown  flood,  I  think,  that  I 
returned  to  New  York.  I  hit  New  York 
with  lots  of  money  and  waded  right  into 
the  gambling  games  and  races  for  two 
years.  I  went  in  for  poker,  roulette,  policy 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Those  two  years 
I  lived  the  life  of  a  gambler — just  the  same 
life  that  those  fellows  who  have  figured  in 
the  Rosenthal  case  have  done,  gambling 
'and  gambling,  winning  and  losing.  More 
often  I  lost  than  won,  but  I  always  could 
find  some  one  to  stake  me  to  a  few  dollars 
for  a  fresh  plunge. 

From  gambling  I  drifted  into  sneak-thief 
work.  I  went  in  for  bank,  apartment- 
house,  and  second-story  jobs.  This  brings 
my  story  up  to  1893.  I  worked  with  a 
couple  of  "pals"  in  the  sneak-thief  work. 


^  All  hats  look  pretty  much  alike  v^hen  they  are 
new.  You  don't  knov/  what's  in  them.  Only 
time  can  tell  their  w^earing  qualities.  But  w^hen 
you  buy  a  hat  with  a  label  in  it — the  label  of  a 
maker  of  standing — which  says  that  it  is  a  good 
hat,  and  you  know  that  the  name  means  what  it 
says,  you  will  pass  up  seven  stores  to  get  a  hat 
■with,  that  manufacturer's  name  in  it. 


^  Now,  all  Bond  Papers  look  pretty  much  alike. 
Cheap  paper  stock  can  be  given  a  fine  snap,  just 
as  cheap  felt  can  be  given  a  nice  shiny  finish. 

^  But  when  you  see  the  Water  -  Mark  of  the 
"Eagle  and  the  A"  in  a  sheet  of  Bond  Paper,  you 
know,  or  you  should  knowr,  that  we  who  made 
it  say  that  that  Bond  Paper  is  not  only  a  Good 
Paper,  and  will  serve  you  well,  but  that  it  is  the 
actual  equivalent  in  Paper  Quality  at  its  price. 
There  are  Thirty-Four  of  these  Papers. 

^  Business  Men  thought  so  well  of  "Eagle  A" 
Papers  that  they  bought  over  I  5,000,000  pounds 
last  year. 


Ask  your  Printer  or  Litho- 
grapher to  show  you  samples  of 

FapcrS 

Or,  write  us  and  we  will  send 
you  a  Portfolio  containing 
Printed  Business  Forms  on  six 
of  our  products. 


To  make  your  letters  most  im- 
pressive and  convincing  use 


The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 
The    Peer    of  the    "  Eagle   A" 

Water  Marked  Line 

May  we  send   you   samples  of 

this  Paper  ? 


Write  today. 
In  writing  please  mention  which  of  these  Sample  Sets  you  prefer. 

AM6RICANWRITINGPAPeRC0MPANY 

25  Mdin  Street  :HoIyoke.MdSSdchusetts 

Twenty  Nine  Mills 


D  HEMPSTEAD  BOND 


SECURITY  TRUST  BONO 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  tAeir  benefit. 


fREF 


Try  "Sin  One  "  on  pianos,  tables,- 
any   furniture,  all   yeneered  and 
varnished  surfaces. 

Doesn't  form  a  crusty  overcoat 
of  prease  and  dirt  like  varnish,  but 
sinks  into  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
removing  soars  and  stains,  bring- 
ing back  the  original  finish.  Soils 
nothing;  helps  everything;  no 
grease;  no  acid;  no  otfensive 
odor;  all  stores;  big  bottle;  little 
price.  Write  for  free  lioitle  and 
,  new  booklet.  3  IN  I  OIL  CO., 
I  42  YF.  Broadway,  New  York  City^ 


Sin©neQi£ 


THE  "NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
Wh.*iW,\    CLIP    CO.MIMW,  WKW  VORK  CITY 

"Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


New  Typewriter  *18 

J   K^  In  U.S.A 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter.     Carried  in  Grip  or  in  Overcoat 
Pocket.     Standard  Keyboard.     Does  All  that  Higher  Priced 
Machines  Do.    Over  26,000  in  Daily  Use.    Bennett  Portable 
Typewriter  has  less  than  2.'J0  parts,  against  ITW  to  3700  in  oilk.is 
A'f  n  la  ^B^BB^^^^^^    That's  the  sicret  oC  our  $1S 

%  I  X  U.S.A  ^^MBHH^^^^  price.  It's  hiiilt  in  the  famous 
V*^  ^MiiHUiiai^^^     Elliott-Fisher'   Billins:    Ma- 

:hino   Fact^^ry.  sold 


on  a  UKUn\v-hnck- 
unlcss  -  satisfied 
guaranty.      Wt. 
4K  Ihs.     You 
can    carry    for 
bouie  use.  busi- 
ness  or    trips. 
Send  for  cata- 
log an't  Agts. 
Froposition. 


A.  G.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 
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REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

€an6g  €oaf  c4 

The  singer's  tones 
are  more  dulcet, 
the  speaker's  voice 
more  clear,  when 
Chiclets  are  used 
to  ease  and  refresh 
the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  refine- 
ment of  chewing 
gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's  P- 
the  peppermint — 
the  true  mint. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards 
in  the  packages.  You  can 
secure  a  beautiful  Bird 
Album  free. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5c.    the    Ounce     and    in    5c., 
10c.  and  25c.  Packets. 

SEN-SEN  CHICLET 
COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York 


f^ 


Iron  Railings,  Wire  Fences  and 
Entrance  Gates  of  all  desig-ns  anil  for 
all  purposes.  Corres|)or.dence  solicited, 
(^ataiogs  furnislu'd. 


'■■■■■■■■  --»■' 


■■■"■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


Tennis  C!oiirt  I'.nciosurcs,  llnclinihahlc 
Wire  Mesh  and  Si)iral  Netting  (Cliain 
Link)  Fences  for  Kstate  Boundaries  and 
Industrial  Properties— Lawn  F\m>itiire  — 
Stable  r'ittings. 

F.  E.  Carpenter  Co.,    ?f.l  t't^^^l 


■  ■■  ■  ■ 


■■■■■-■■■■■■■■■■■" 


Sneak  thio\  es  usually  work  in  threes,  if  they 
are  successful. 

In  the  bank  and  house  game  we  "pulled 
off"  a  number  of  big  jobs  in  New  York. 
There  "were  three  of  us,  the  "getter,"  whose 
business  it  was  to  get  the  money;  the 
"stall,"  who  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  and  the  "worker," 
who  Avould  assist  the  other  two  in  the  pre- 
liminaries and  in  case  of  trouble. 

We  never  had  any  trouble  getting  away. 
It  was  pretty  soft.  We  had  as  much  as 
$20,000  to  divide  between  us  at  one  time. 
I  always  gambled  or  "blew"  my  share, 
and  when  it  was  gone  I  was  ready  for 
another  "job."  We  had  to  dress  splen- 
didly or  w^e  wouldn't  have  had  entry  to 
the  banks  marked  as  "easy." 

I  finally  decided  New  York  was  getting 
too  hot  for  me.  It  was  just  one  suspicion 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  if  a  thief  has  such  a 
thing.  I  decided  to  leave  my  "pals"  and 
play  a  lone  hand.  W^ith  $2,000  I  made  on 
one  job  I  left  New  York  and  went  to 
Boston. 

I  had  gotten  wise  that  a  fellow  who 
worked  a  lone  hand  instead  of  playing  in 
with  the  "mobs"  stood  a  better  chance  of 
getting  by  than  the  fellow  who  didn't.  I 
hit  Boston  in  1893,  a  lone  worker  out  for 
myself. 

Within  three  years  after  I  struck  Boston 
I  had  pulled  off  between  350  and  400  jobs 
liy  myself,  as  a  lone  worker.  I  went  in  for 
sneak-thief  work  entirely.  I  drest  well  and 
lived  on  the  best  in  the  land.  I  made  a 
specialty  of  apartment  houses  and  second- 
story  work.  I  used  false  keys  or  open 
windows.  I  never  used  a  jimmy — no  tools, 
and  never  carried  a  gun.  I  hadjio  use  for 
them.  I  did  all  of  my  work  in  the  daytime. 
I  never  robbed  a  house  at  night  in  my  life. 
T  have  robbed  a  house  with  the  people 
sitting  down-stairs  and  have  taken  every- 
thing up-stairs  worth  taking. 

I  only  took  money  and  jewelry.  I  always 
sidestepped  silverware,  even  tho  there  was 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  it.  Silverware 
was  too  bulky.  It  was  usually  easy  to  get 
rid  of  jewelry.  I  only  had  to  spend  a  little 
money.  Sometimes  I  got  rid  of  the  jewelry 
through  "fences"  or  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  I  steered  clear  of  the  pawn-shops. 
The  thief  who  tries  to  dispose  of  stolen 
plunder  in  a  pawn-shop  is  a  fool.  He  either 
will  have  to  split  with  the  pawnbroker  or 
the  police  friends  of  the  pawnbroker. 

After  being  in  Boston  three  years  Biu"ke 
fell  in  with  a  New  York  "con"  man,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  opium  habit. 
"Hitting  the  pipe"  made  him  less  cautious 
and  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  A  court 
officer  recognized  Burke  as  a  man  who  had 
saved  his  life  when  he  had  fallen  off  a  yjicht, 
and  advised  him  to  plead  guilty.  Under 
the  name  of  Benjamin  H.  Tripp,  Burke 
was  s(>nteneed  on  December  16,  1896,  to 
serve  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  ten 
years'  imprisonment.  He  says  he  was  "let 
down  easy"  as  the  ri^sult  of  the  plea  of 
guilty  was  to  stop  the  activity  of  the  police, 
who  connected  him  with  only  forty  "jobs," 
whereas  he  was  guilty  of  350  or  400. 

Hiirke  left  the  prison  at  the  (>nd  of  the 
se\('n  years  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
five  dollars  given  him  by  the  prison  author- 


No  drafts  to  harm  baby 

No  rattling  windows  -No  sticking  sash 
In  the  house  that  is  equipped  with  the 

HIGGIN 
Ail-Metal  Weatlier  Strip 

A  bronze  channel  sliding  on  a  zinc  tongue. 
By  scientific  test  proven  to  be  two-and-a  quarter 
times  as  efficient  as  next  best. 

Time-proof  Storm-proof  Dust-proof 

A  Higgin  agent  will  estimate  on  weather-stripping 
your  home.  N  o  obligation .  Write  today  for  booklet. 

THE  HIGGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
307-327  East  Finh  SU  Newport,  Ky. 

Maintfacturt'rs  of  famous  Hwutn  Atl-Melal  Scret^ns — 

Steil   or  fopper  frames.    Solid  bronze  wire    netting. 

Metal  clianueis      Fitted  auijwh,ere.     Catalog  free. 


Want  a  really  fine  lawn  ? 

Start  it  Now  with  I^/fff     ^I^/ff 

Startsourhiwntliisfali.  ^L*  ^J  I  ^J  H  MM 
It  will  be  green  and  beau- A^j^^.^^^^^^.^^ 
tiful    next  si. ring  :it  the  •,.,.,   ^  c        J 

time  when  otherwise  jon  Fertilized  UFass  Secd 

would  just   be  seeding  it.      »-■»"»*»-*»  ■«.••«»«•»  ««-».»» 

For  fall  Sfcdinij,  its  iinpoi-tiiut  to  sow  Kalaka — notordi- 
nai-ysefd.     Kalaka  ?:io\\s  quickest  t^nd  surest,  aud  gets 
well  roott'd  before  cold  weather  comes.     It's  easier  to  sow 
and  goes  furilier.  too.    No  wast«  to  Kalaka.    li'%t\\e  choic- 
est of  caieful'y  cleaned  prime  seed — nii.-^ed  with  a  strong 
concentrate  of  rich  manure — draws  moisture,  quickens  gerni- 
ination  and  nourishes  the  sprouting  grass  into  a  thick,  sturdy 
t\irf  in  a  hiief  time. 

Now  is  the  time  to  tone  up  tile  thin  lawn  and  >iri?htenup  bare 
spots.   |1  OOfor  j-llj   box,  J1.25Westof  Omaha,  express  paid. 

tCmtg%g%  Unnlrltft  "How  to  Hake  a  Lawn" 

rrw  ■*t#«#f»#t?«  will  be  given  you  by  any 

Kalaka  dealer.    Ask  your  dealer  for  it.    If  he  doesn't 

handle  Kalaka,  write  U8  bis  name,  and  we'll  send 

you  the  book. 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 
36  Union   Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


LOVETT'S  PEONIES 

Double  and  Single  Herbaceous 

As  Beautiful  as  the  Lily,  Sweet-Scented  as  the  Rose, 
as  Hardy   as  the  Oak 

After  their  pro- 
fusion of  great, 
handsome, varied- 
coloted  blooms 
have  faded,  their 
rich,  glossy,  dark 
green  foliaj^e 
leaves  them  still 
one  of  the  most 
magnificent  orna- 
mental plants. 

Peonies  are 
never  bothered 
with  di.^ease  or 
insects,  and  once 
planted  are  no 
more  bother  wliat- 
ever,  blooming  of 
their  own  accord  every  season. 

Set  Out  Peonies  and  Perennials 
Now    for    Next  Spring  Blooming 

Autumn  is  also  the  best  tin\e  to  plant  Li/ii's.  Hardy 
Shrubs  Tn^d.  Vim's.  Evergreen  Trees,  Hedges,  Berry 
Pliittts,  Grape  I'hies,  etc. 

For  34  years  I  have  been  in  this  business  right  here  at  Lit- 
tle Silver.  I  have  more  than  ZOO  acres  devoted  to  Rrovving 
only  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  that  1  know  to  be  all  tight  for 
my  customers,  and  I  never  allow  a  thiiiR  to  leave  my  place 
that  is  not  riKbt  ui>  to  the  m.irk.  My  prices  are  very  mode- 
rate, and  I  know  I  can  plea.se  you. 

Write  today  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

BiviiiC  descriptions  niul  price*  of  overytliiiiE.  I  ailvise  rvrryonc  tt» 
ptnnt  as  many  poronnialsas  lio  hn»  voom  for.  Thoy  an*  hy  far  th'- 
iiiostsnlisfni'torv  fl-nv.-i  int:  plaiitit. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Monmouth  Nursery,  Box  130.  Little  Silver.  N  1. 
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ities;  while  in  t^e  prison  he  had  accum- 
lated  $200  by  botting  on  baseball  games 
inside  the  walls.  He  decided  to  be  honest, 
and  returned  to  New  York  to  live.  It  was 
like  a  real  home-coming,  but  his  old  "pals" 
were  in  the  metropolis  and  he  soon  realized 
that  if  he  was  to  lead  a  better  life  he  must 
go  elsewhere.  In  May,  1904.  he  left  New 
York  for  Philadelphia.  Ha\"ing  learned  the 
trade  of  a  hardwood  ()olisher  wlule  in  jail, 
he  obtained  employment  and  joined  the 
Hardwood  Finishers'  Union.  He  led  a 
strike  in  one  concern  and  caused  wages 
to  be  raised  from  $15  to  $10.50  a  week. 
This  eventually  led  to  the  loss  of  his  posi- 
tion. But  he  had  been  sa\"ing,  and  started 
a  cigar  store,  worked  at  his  trade,  and 
occasionally  made  money  on  sub-contracts 
of  his  own.  Burke  married  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Allen,  whose  daughter  by  her  first 
husband  is  now  ten  years  of  age.  He  was 
happj'  and  so  was  his  wife.  He  became 
interested  in  politics  and  last  fall  was 
urged  by  friends  to  run  for  Councilman  on 
the  reform  ticket  headed  by  Mayor  Blank- 
enburg.  He  was  elected,  and  when  Mayor 
Blankenburg  began  (leaning  up  the  Tender- 
loin Burke  went  around  one  night  to  see 
how  it  was  being  done.  He  became  inter- 
ested, and  he  became  his  own  policeman. 
He  had  some  cards  printed  and  began 
ordering  women  from  the  streets.  He  was 
arrested,  but  later  was  released.  But  before 
Burke  was  driven  from  the  streets  he  had 
been  recognized  by  a  former  con%ict  whom 
lie  had  known  in  the  Massachusetts  prison. 
The  "old  pal"  recognized  the  man  he  last 
had  seen  in  stripes.  He  followed  him  to 
Police  Headquarters,  and  when  Burke  was 
turned  loose  the  "old  pal"  accosted  him. 
The  result  of  the  recognition  Avas  that 
Burke  was  blackmailed  under  threat  of 
exposure  of  his  past.     Burke  wTote: 

I  gave  him  every  cent  I  could  get — as 
much  as  a  hundred  dollars  at  a  time.  At 
last  I  told  him  he  had  my  last  dollar  and 
it  was  time  he  lay  down  on  the  job.  He 
just  laughed.    He  snickered  and  remarked  : 

"There's  money  iu  it.  You'd  better 
come  across  again.  I  will  take  your  record 
to  the  newspapers  and  sell  it.  It  would 
make  mighty  interesting  reading." 

1  figured  it  all  out  and  I  decided  to 
"squeal."  That's  the  reason  I  have 
written  the  story  of  my  life.  I  must  shake 
this  blackmailer  off  for  good  and  all.  All 
I  ask  is  fair  play.  I  am  not  running  away. 
I  am  fighting  in  the  open,  and  I  will  come 
back  to  Philadelphia  to  face  the  music.  I 
have  sent  my  wife  and  child  away  from  the 
city.  My  cigar-store  is  gone.  I  have  no 
money,  but  I  mean  to  keep  up  the  fight. 
I  will  never  turn  crooked  again. 

It  would  have  done  no  good  to  have  the 
blackmailer  arrested.  The  entire  story 
would  have  come  out.  From  now  on  no 
person  can  accuse  me.  I  have  told  my  own 
story. 

His  story  deeply  imprest  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg, who  said: 


TFim 


Plant  of  the  U,  S.  Liebt  A  HeatinB 
Co.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  completed 
eighterti  months  ago.  Contracts  have 
been  let  (o  double  its  capaaty. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  every  automobile  or  truck  owner  or  manufacturer — to  everyone  who  uses  a  stor- 
age  battery  for  any  purpose   whatever —  to  anyone   who  rides  on  a  railroad  train. 

Within  the  great  U-S-L  plant,  pictured  above,  the  world's  largest  in  the  field 
of  specialized  electrical  manufacture,  are  centered  the  facilities  and  skill  growing 
out  of  fourteen  years'  pioneer  experience  in  perfecting  storage  batteries  of  all  classes 
and  making  dynamos  and  electric  regulating  devices  for  the  most  exacting  uses. 

Exhaustive  research,  most  accurate  inspection,  and  absolute  standardization 
contribute  to  the  unusual  character  of  a  product  bearing  the   U-S-L  trademark. 

Rigid  testing  of  both  raw  materials  and  finished  product,  conducted  in  com- 
pletely equipped  individual  testing  laboratories  for  each  product,  guarantees  the 
efficiency  and  service-value  of  every  piece  of  U-S-L  equipment. 


U-S-L  Speciedized 

U-S-L  Storage  BaHerie*  (formcrlr  National) 

For  Electric  Vehicles — Great  in  power  capacity 
and  sustained  voltage  dependability. 

U-S-L  Sparkers  and  Auto  Lig-hiers—'LeAAers  in 
maintaining  high  efficiency  for  Ignition  of  engines, 
electric  light  for  automobiles,  etc. 

U-S-L  Stationary  Batteries — For  electric  light- 
ing country  homes  remote  from  power  circuits. 


Electrical  Products 

U-S-L  Electric  Starter  and  Lighter 

The  "FlyVVhecl  Starter"  is  a  special  combina 
tion  motor  and  generator  installed  in  place  of  the 
usual  engine  fly  wheel. 

U-S-L  Axle  Lighting  Elquipment  (Bliss  System) 

The  pioneer  in  the  field;  now  standard.  Si.x 
thousand  now  supply  electric  light  for  railway  cars. 


Strong    Service    Co-Operation 

Service  to  customers  along  lines  of  active  co-operation  is  another  feature  in  the  U-S-L  policy. 
The  U-S-L  Service  men  operate  from  U-S-L  Stations  maintained  in  eight  of  the  largest  cities. 
They  co-operate  toward  the  end  of  continuously  maximum  efficiency  of  U-S-L  products.  At 
all  Stations  a  complete  stock  of  spare  parts  is  kept. 

Write  for  Information.  Don't  buy  an  automobile  or  truck,  gasolene  or  electric,  or  install 
a  storage  battery  for  any  use,  until  you  learn  about  U-S-L.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

The  U.  S.  Light  &  Heatinc  Co.— General  Offices :  30  Church  St. ,  NewYork— fartory ;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brmseh  Offices  aad  Scrricc  StatioBS :    Ckicaf o.  New  York,  Boston,  CIcTclaad,  Baffalo,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  St.  Loais 
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jtf  Bad  Roads  are  made  Good  Roads  rV 

Y^  in  the  l>e8t  and  easiest  way  with 


fLIDE 


a  HORse. 


■^GRADER 
^  DITCHER, 
--LEVELERi  1 

MAN  ROA0/v\ACHINE 


Strong  enough  for  4 
horses  if  required. 

Weight  650  pounds. 


A  Real  Road  Machine— A  Demonstrated  Success 

Over  2000  of  these  machines  are  in  daily  use  and 
proving  our  claim  "The-best  all  round  road  mscblna 
msde."  Will  dig  a  V-'shaped  ditch  2  to  3  feet  deep 
Indispensable  for  leveling  and  preparing  irrigated 
land  and  for  other  various  Idnds  of  general  work. 
Write  u«  TO-DAY  for  Booklet  and 
special  good  roads  matter.  All  Free. 

Glide  Road  MaduDe  C«.,  548  Baron  SL,  Minneapolis,  MiuL 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Then  Eat  More  and  Stay  in  Health 
TYLER'S     MACERATED   WHEAT 

DELICIOUS.  APPETIZING.  SATISFYING. 
A  perfect  combination  of  macerated 
wheat,  nuts,  fruit  and  other  whole- 
some foods.  Possesses  all  the  organic 
vitality  your  blood  and  nerves  de- 
mand. Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Raw  Food  Book  and  Health  Gnidp,  or  send 
25c  for  Book  and  enough  Food  for  Three  Meab.      Writ©  today. 

Byron  Tyler,  FiK>d.Speciist.  71  Syndicate  BIdg.  Kas.  City.  Mo 


1(  GirncU  Liiiv.Tsity  timed  oiu  lo<k. 


1|  Ithaca  li«-k  operates  in  l-6"2r)  of  a  second. 

1]  This  liftlitninf;  speid  will  increase  your  score. 

^1  Beautiful  catelog  Fki  k  :  INgrades.Sl7.75  net  to $400  li,t 

II  Five  tjores— is,  20.   16,  12  and  10. 

'i  Our  U^i  Ih.  'iSS  W,Tf  i>  n  luiW'lintr  surress 

Wthaca  CrUHS 
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For  clear  snappy, 
brilliant  prints  from 
your  Kodak  negatives 
insist  on  Velox  —  the 
only  paper  that  is  made 
exclusively  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the 
amateur  negative. 

The  best  finishers  of 
Kodak  work  use  Velox 
exclusively. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN    KODAK   CO., 
ROCHESTER,  n.Y.,  The  Kodak  Cih 


f Erase  Ink  instantly  with   the 
'Cado"  Ink  Eraser 


It  leaves  the  paper  an  flnionlh  ami 
clean  as  before  writing.     The 
bristles  uf  the  brush,  which 
form  the  eraser,  are 
made  frtim  a  spe 
cially  prC' 
pared 


fibre.  The 
a<lUi.s1able  in- 
de8tructil)Ie  holder 
renders  the  eraser  al- 
ways  ready    for    use,     and 
the  eraser  may  be  economically 
renewed     when     worn   out.       Kxtra 
Brushes   10  cents  each.   Send  25c,  or  write 
for  folder,  foda)/,  to  Dept     L.     I'rU'i'  S.lc. 
Cnnhman  i  Itcnlson  M(e.  Co.,  242  W.  23d  ."^l.,  N.  Y.City 


The 
butter  harvest 

Dairymen  haven't  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the 
increasing  demand  for 
butter  —  which  now 
reaches  20  lbs.  per  capita 
yearly,  totalling  about  two 
billions  of  pounds — be- 
cause they  don't  keep 
enough  Jersey  cows! 

Ordinary  dairy  cows  produce 
1 65  poundsof  butter  yearly,so 
that,  of  the  twenty-two  mil- 
lion cows  in  this  country,  the 
f)roduct  of  over  twelve  mil- 
ions  is  needed  to  produce  the 
two  billion  pounds  of  butte  . 

Five  million  Jersey  cows  ^vould 
do  the  work  of  twelve  million 
averuKC  cows,  becau,sc  Jerseys 
average  400  Ihs.  of  butter  yearly— 
and  coMt  no  more  to  keep! 

The  moral  is  very  plain:  Jer- 
sey cows  will  reap  vowr  snare 
of  the  Kreat  butter  harvest! 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  West  23d  St..  New  York 


Now  is  the  time  to  prove  that  the  words 
in  the  good  book  are  not  a  mere  fallacy, 
or  an  iridescent  dream,  but  a  beautiful 
reality.  Let  the  citizens  join  me  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  Councilman 
Burke.  He  doesn't  know  his  father  or 
mother.  He  was  unfortunate,  and  he  has 
shown  his  manhood. 

I  have  been  wronged  by  persons  many 
times  in  my  numerous  years  of  business 
acti\ity,  and  I  have  forgiven  all  of  the 
persons  who  wronged  me.  I  have  not  been 
sorry.  Because  Air.  Burke  was  unfortunate 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  kicked 
around — kicked  down  to  where  he  once 
was. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  stand 
up  for  the  man  and  help  him  toward  the 
pinnacle  for  which  he  has  been  working  for 
the  last  seven  years.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  forgiveness,  not  only  in  the  case,  of 
Mr.  Burke,  but  in  all  cases  where  repent- 
ance is  shown.  And  it  pays  to  see  if  the 
repentance  is  genuine.  Mr.  Burke  will 
get  my  helping  hand,  and  should  get  the 
helping  hand  of  every  other  citizen. 

Other  city  authorities  joined  the  Mayor 
in  expressing  sympathy  for  Burke,  but  it 
remained  for  John  L.  Fehr,  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chinese  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, himself  an  ex-eonviet,  to  make  the 
first  oiTer  of  practical  assistance.  And 
there  were  no  strings  to  Fehr's  offer,  for  he 
promised  that  if  Burke  would  come  back 
he  would  set  him  up  in  the  cigar  business 
and  let  him  take  his  own  time  in  repaying 
the  money  advanced.  In  a  newspaper 
interview  Fehr  said: 

No  one  knows  as  I  do  what  this  man  has 
suffered,  and  he  needs  financial  aid  more 
than  anj^thing  else,  and  my  purse  is  open 
for  him  and  his  needs  and  for  those  of  his 
family. 

Burke's  greatest  asset  is  his  wife,  and  a 
woman  as  good  as  she  is  deserves  to  have 
all  the  help  extended  to  her  husband.  My 
own  life  has  been  such  that  I  know  there 
are  few  persons  ready  to  help  a  man  who 
has  served  a  prison  term. 

I  was  a  successful  pubhsher  and  broker 
when  suddenly  business  reverses  overcame 
me  and  I  did  what  I  knew  was  wrong  to 
obtain  money  to  help  me  out  of  my  diffi- 
culties. Then  I  was  caught  and  when  the 
gates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  closed 
upon  me  I  thought  that  my  future  was 
ended.  When  I  had  been  there  a  little  while 
I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  after  all  there 
was  a  chance,  and  when  I  came  out  it  was 
with  renewed  determination  to  make  a  new 
name  for  myself  and  live  down  the  past. 

After  I  had  served  my  sentence  the  first 
person  to  extend  a  hand  to  me  was  my  lov- 
ing wife,  who  forga\e  my  errors,  and  when 
1  settled  right  down  in  the  neighborhood 
where  I  had  always  livcnl  there  came  into 
my  life  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know  and 
he  offenni  m(>  the  chance  to  start  in  busi- 
ness again.  1  was  so  happy  that  I  thought 
it  was  all  fiction,  but  when  he  gave  me  the 
money  I  knew  that  this  was  not  fiction,  but 
that  some  one  was  willing  to  trust  me. 

When  the  news  of  what  his  sympathizers 
had  said  and  done  reached  him,  Burke  wrote 
to  his  wife: 

Why  should  I  not  return,  as  it  is  the 
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the  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 
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— -     Steel -tye   your 

important  papers 

Protect   them     by 
keeping  secure  in 

STEEL-TYE 

Expanding  Envelopes 

Protect  them  against  loss,  against  misbying, 
.soiling  or  tearing.  This  envelope  is  an  ex- 
cellent systeniatizer.  It  contains  an  index 
for  one  hundred  papers,  so  you  can  find  any 
one  in.stiti'tlv.  It  holds  any  number  of  papers,  expanding  to  fit 
contents.  The  secret  is  the  steel  clasp  which  can  be  opened 
instantly,  but  holds  securely  whether  the  envelope  contains 
one  paper  or  is  filled  to  capacity.  This  clasp  saves  the  bother 
of  strings,  tapes,  seals  or  rubber  b.md.-^.  It  is  perfectly  flat; 
does  not  interfere  with  filing.  Envelopes  are  made  from  red  rope 
libre,  lishter  th;in  leather  but  tough  and  durable.  They  have 
been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  big  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  etc.,  tor  filing  and  carrying  papers.  Made  in  all  sizefc. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  21  for  full  information  and  prices. 

GEO.  B.  GRAFF  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS  • 

Manufacturers  also  of  the  celebrated  Vise  Clip 
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THE  ELECTRIC 
"RESPIRONE" 

(REG.  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE  ) 

DOCTORS  know  the  remedies  for  most 
ailments  of  the  respiratory  tract  — the 
Respirone  applies  them.  It  is  the  latest 
scientific  achieveiiiciit  by  -which  the  best 
fomiulae  are  deposited  in  volatile  form  di- 
rectly upon  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  as 
a  coating  of  soothing  antiseptic  to  alleviate 
congestion  and  inflammation. 

THE  RESPIRONE  is  an  instrument. electncally 
operated,  approved  by  every  physician  who  has 
seen  it  in  ooeraiion. 

RECOMMENDED  for  Hay  Fever,  Tonsilitis, 
Asthma.  Catarrh.  Colds  and  Bronchitis;  each 
disease  having  its  own  specific  formula  Operated 
cither  by  electric  current  or  batteries 
AU  money  refunded  after  ten  days'  trial,  U  not  fully 
satisfied.     Booklet  free. 
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only  logical  thing  for  me  to  do?  If  I  go 
to  another  city  it  will  be  the  old  story  over 
again,  and  ever3^  one  would  find  out  sooner 
or  later  that  I  had  received  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  my  crimes  of  the  past. 

In  Philadelphia  my  life  is  now  kno^sm 
and  no  further  harm  can  come  to  me  so 
long  as  I  work  and  live  honestly,  and  in  a 
humble  way  I  can  succeed.  When  I  come 
back  it  will  be  under  the  name  of  William 
Burke,  and  I  will  have  the  nerve  to  live 
among  my  old  neighbors. 

Biu-ke  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  Au- 
gust 26,  was  joyfully  greeted  by  his  wife, 
and  accepted  the  offer  of  assistance  from 
Fehr.  He  exhibited  to  newspaper  reporters 
a  letter  written  to  him  on  August  20  by 
Mrs.  Burke,  in  which  she  said,  "I  will 
stick  with  you  through  thick  and  thin  and 
bear  my  share  of  your  troubles."  In  an 
inter\iew  with  a  Public  Ledger  reporter 
Burke  said: 

I've  come  back  because  my  wife  stood 
bj'  me.  With  a  woman  like  that  any  fellow 
that  wouldn't  make  good  wouldn't  be  a 
man,  that's  all.  I  am  going  to  work  for 
Mr.  Fehr  here  on  a  good  salary  and  I  think 
the  people  of  this  city  will  understand  what 
a  fight  it  has  been  for  me  for  years  and  what 
a  fight  it  is  going  to  be,  even  from  now  on. 
Thank  God  for  one  thing,  anyway.  The 
worst  of  it  is  over — the  letting  people  know 
all  about  it.  And  I  tell  you  one  thing,  I 
want  people  to  believe  in  me.  I  believed 
in  everybody  to  the  extent  of  telling  every- 
thing about  my  past.  I  figured  they  would 
give  me  a  chance,  and  I  feel  sure  they 
will. 

I  have  been  waiting  in  New  York,  won- 
dering what  I  would  do  if  I  did  come  back 
to  this  city,  wondering  at  first  what  my 
wife  would  do,  always  putting  off  coming 
back;  even  to-day,  I  wanted  to  put  it  off. 
I  would  rather  serve  another  seven  years 
in  prison  than  go  through  what  I  have  been 
through  since  I  sent  my  resignation  to 
Councils. 

Things  brightened  up  a  lot  when  I  got 
that  letter  from  my  wife.  Did  you  read 
it?  It  was  published  in  some  of  the  papers 
here. 

Burke  then  named  and  described  the 
ex-con\ict  whom  he  said  blackmailed  him 
until  he  was  forced  to  make  the  confession  : 

It  was  old  Jimmy  Foley,  a  man  who 
knew  me  for  twenty-five  years,  who  recog- 
nized me  and  bled  me  for  money. 

Foley  and  I  worked  alongside  of  each 
other  in  the  Charlestown  prison,  Boston. 
We  were  old  acquaintances  then.  Foley 
is  now,  I  should  judge,  about  sixty-seven 
years  old,  and  a  hop  fiend.  The  last  I 
heard  of  him  he  had  gone  to  New  York. 
When  I  was  a  youngster  I  ran  into  him 
and  he  was  the  "stall "  in  the  gang  of  pick- 
pockets with  which  I  became  associated. 

Later  on  he  went  out  West  and  got  in 
with  a  bunch  of  "yeggmen,"  and  then  I 
lost  sight  of  him  for  some  years  while  he 
was  cracking  safes.  The  next  thing  I  heard 
of  him  was  Avhen  the  two  of  us  met  in 
Charlestown  Penitentiary  as  convicts. 

If  any  man  should  know  me  it  was  Foley. 
No  wonder  he  recognized  me  here  in 
Philadelphia. 
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THE  ANGELUS  has  brought  into  the  home  the  music  of  all 
composers — past  and  present.  Now,  our  new  Voltem  rolls  give 
the  individual  playing  of  the  best  pianists  of  the  day  and  are  substi- 
tutes for  the  presence  of  these  very  pianists  in  your  home. 

Voltem  rolls  are  personal  records  of  the  playing  of  famous  musicians, 
and  contain  every  variation  of  tempo,  all  phrasing,  every  shade  of 
dynamic  force,  all  pedal  effects,  and  all  the  idiosyncrasies  and 
peculiarities  which  characterize  the  performance  of  each  artist.  The 
Voltem  roll  is  a  perfect  and  complete  record  of  the  rendition  of  the 
pianist,  not  merely  a  temporized  roll  which  gives  tempo  effect  only. 

All  the  artistic  effects  are  fully  brought  out  by  the  wonderful  Melodant,  the  Sus- 
taining Pedal  device  and  other  features  of  the  ANGELUS,  so  that  the  rendition  of 
the  ANGELUS  pianist  is  in  every  respect  like  that  of  the  artist  whose  performance 
is  recorded  and  cut  in  the  roll.  These  marvelous  results  are  obtained  by  simply 
using  the  ANGELUS  pedals  as  indicated  by  the  marking  on  the  roll. 

'  To  those  player-pianists  who  have  attained  high  proficiency,  Voltem  rolls  will  reveal 
possibilities  of  further  musical  development,  while  the  novice  will  prize  them  for  their 
educational  value.  They  absolutely  fulfil  the  desire  of  those  persons  who  are  content 
to  have  their  renditions  exact  repetitions  of  the  playing  of  authoritative  musicians. 

VoUem  rolls  are  the  latest  evidence  that  the  ANGELUS 
will  gratify    the   musical  desires  and  tastes  of  everyone. 
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"DON'TSHOUT" 

"I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now  ns 
well  as  anybody.     'How?'    Oh. 
something      new  —  T  H  E 
MORLEY  PHONE.    I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
are  invisible.   I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  right. 

•The  MOELET  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  g:lasse8  | 
are  to  the  eyes      Invisible,  j 
comfortable,   weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyon,?  can  adjust 
,_    it."     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Perry   BIdg.,  Phila. 


You  will  find  real  enjortnent  and  health 
out  of  iUwrs  with  the 

Ristey  Tent-  Couch 

A  tent  and  conch  in  one.     Needs 

no  riij-cs  nr  etalsee.   Eaeily  moved 

or  carried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll. 

JuBt  the  tbinfc  for  lawn,  perch  or  camp. 

Send  jour  name  and  address  and  we  will 

mail  jou  an  intereetinp  '.n-[>ace  b(K)klot. 

Conuunfir.  ('o.,3143  Columbus  Atc. 

Mlniu-npoHH^    nilin. 
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FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  OREGON 

and  WaibingtoD  Farms  a(  not  over  one  third  their  appraised 
valuation,  to  net  tlie  investor  6  to  7%.      Write   for   list. 
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Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


Here  is  the  sweet- 
est smoke  that  I  ever 
knew,  and  I've  smoked 
for  40  years. 

It  was  handed  me  once  by 
a  connoisseur,  who  told  nie 
where  to  get  it.  Later  I  had 
it  made  specially  for  me — 
made  a.s  a  Panatela,  the  size 
of  this  picture,  for  a  short, 
sweet  smoke.  It  is  made 
solely  from  Havana  leaf.  So 
are  many  others.  But  I  call 
this  the  finest-flavored  leaf  ^^ 
that  ever  came  from  Cuba.        itJ-.i!'^ 

All   my  friends    think   like 
wise.        Now     I    ordci    these 
cigars  in    50,000  lots  to  keep 
my  friends  supplied. 

It  occurs  to  me  now  that 
countless  men  would  be  glad 
to  share  this  discovery.  I 
am  going  to  let  some  of  them 
do  it.  Not  for  profit  so  much 
as  a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men, 
who  love  good  cigars,  at 
$4.50  per  hundred,  mail  or 
express  prepaid.  That's  not 
far  from  my  cost. 

If  you  must  have  big,  heavy 
cigars,  these  won't  please  you. 
These  are  for  men  who  likf 
mild  and  exquisite  smokes. 
I  have  never  tasted  anything 
like  them. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

I  will  send  to  500  men  five  cigars 
free.  Just  send  me  10  cents  to 
cover  postage,  packing  and  revenue 
stamp.  1  will  supply  the  cigars.  1 
only  ask  this  10  cents  to  pick  out  the 
right  sort  of  people. 

If  you  like  them,  order  as  wanted  50  or  ic>o  at  a 
time.  1  will  send  .them  prepaid  at  )f  4.50  per  hundred 
(fifty  for  $2.35),  and  if  you  prefer  will  open  a  y>  day 
charge  account  with  you.     Write  now  for  the  five  cigars. 

<5)  J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

521  Marine  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Successful  Teaching"    Jl,'^]i;„7tL'h' 

ing  ill  the  liKht  of  the  helpful  e.xperiences  of  as  many 
teachers — gfiven  in  14  ^'I'rize  Hssuys"  f i  jjostpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


For  yon   to   uso  and   keep  fon'Vor  ns    yonr   own, 
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l,)w  fArtory  prico,  ekHv  (ermi*,  unuNuiil  conrJitlonH  and  oxruptiuniU 
olTiTnl  would  makr  all  of  which  I  wljjfipluin  lo  you  If  within  ton 
<lfty«  frnm  nrclnv  this  you  will  it«y  in  a  l«tt«r  or  on  ■  ponUI  "vyritM 
mryeU  xxirltruUirt' '  and  on  your  lotl.-r  or  can!  mark  it 

l'crii,,nn.l  for  J.  L.  MKAD.  ^raaiatint 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.KI7M  Mead  Block,  Chicago 


"  KING  •'  ROGERS,  ELEPHANT 
POACHER 

TT  IS  not  surprizing  that  .James  Ward 
■*■  Rogers,  the  American  elephant  poacher, 
who  was  run  down  and  killed  in  Africa  the 
other  day  by  British  soldiers,  should  have 
been  regarded  as  a  king  by  many  of  the 
natives  of  the  jungle.  He  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  man,  if  all  we  read  about  him 
is  true.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  illicit 
business  he  established  an  organized  ad- 
ministration over  the  wild  country  of  the 
interior,  and  ruled  more  despotically  than 
the  native  tribal  chiefs'.  By  sheer  force  of 
personality  he  controlled  chiefs  who  could 
have  had  him  put  to  death  any  time  had 
they  not  feared  him  or  believed  him  to  be 
a  superhuman  creature.  He  had  his 
scouts,  his  spies,  his  runners,  and  his 
hunters,  as  well  as  scores  of  flunkeys  who 
obeyed  his  every  command.  Captain  C. 
V.  Fo.x,  Inspector  of  Mongalla  Province, 
who  led  the  detachment  of  soldiers  who 
killed  Rogers,  is  quoted  as  saying  the 
American's  ability  to  organize  and  rule 
men  amounted  to  genius.  The  British 
e.xpedition  had  to  creep  up  the  Uganda 
banks  of  the  Nile  for  six  weeks  and  then 
cross  over  into  the  Belgian  Congo  before 
Rogers'  hiding  place  was  finally  discovered. 
Fox  and  his  men  were  in  tatters  and  facing 
starvation  when  they  overtook  the  poacher. 
Rogers  was  dying  of  a  bullet  wound  re- 
ceived during  a  twelve-hour  chase  when 
the  army  officer  found  him.  The  New 
York  Stni  publishes  an  interesting  story 
about  some  of  the  first  elephant  hunting 
Rogers  did.  The  Sun  says  the  story  was 
told  by  Rogers  to  one  of  his  friends,  who 
gave  it  to  The  Sun  after  the  outlaw  was 
killed.     We  read: 

I  had  been  employed  for  nearly  ten  years 
in  government  service  in  Uganda,  both 
around  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake 
Albert — had  traveled  all  over  this  country, 
and  so  started  out  on  this  venture  with 
tiiorough  knowledge  of  the  region  I  passed 
tlirough  on  my  way  to  Belgian  territory 
and  that  territory  itself,  where  I  made  my 
bags.  lieaving  the  service,  knowing  of 
-several  ivory  poachers  and  their  huge 
winnings,  thoroughly  up  on  the  country, 
the  language  and  the  customs  of  the 
natives,  it  was  not  strange  that  I  turned 
my  thoughts  toward  using  this  knowledge 
in  the  risky  "  get-rich-<iuick  "  scheme  of 
ivory  poa<!hing. 

I  owned  several  good  guns,  and  by  using 
what  little  money  1  had  saved  judiciously 
I  contrived  to  fit  out  quite  a  neat  little 
"  safari  "  or  caravan  that  started  out  from 
the  shores  of  tli(>  Victoria  Xyanza  for 
Fajao  on  the  Victoria  Nil(>.  Arrived  there 
after  twenty  days'  leisurely  marching,  I 
crossed  the  river  and  continued  011  to  Koba, 
which  is  situated  on  the  British  shore  of 
Lake  AllM<rt.  There  I  ff-rried  across  th(> 
northern  bay  of  that  lake  and  set  my  foot 
in  the  Belgian  (^ongo  on  the  ojjposifi'  sliore. 

Seven  days'  safari  inland  l)rought  me  to 
the    borders  of    the  Moarra    region,   some 


An  Accurate 
iCIose  Shooter 


IT  drops  the  Game 

*  Von're  as  sensitive  as 
anyone  in  your  shooting 
party.  Your  string  of 
birds,  your  record  of 
"clays"  smashed  can  be  as 
big  as  any.  Shoot  a  Fox 
(Inn  and  class  with  the 
leaders,  you'll  swear  by  a 


No  one  who  sits  in  boat,  tramps 
woods  or  wades  marshes  will 
caiTy  a  better  giin  than  your  Fo.\. 

Tag  Protection.  Tied  to  each 
gnn  is  a  certificate  written  in  ink 
by  our  expert  tester,  recording 
the  behavior  of  that  particular 
gun.  We  guatantee  it  to  per- 
form in  your  hands  exactly  as  it 
did  on  our  own  proof-range 

Handle  a  Fo.\  Gun  at  your 
dealer's.  Test  its  shooting  qual- 
ities. If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 
write  us  his  name.  Catalog  in 
colors,  free. 

The  A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Company 

4682  North  18th  Street 
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eighty-five  or  ninety  miles  from  the  lake. 
The  country  there  is  covered  with  bush, 
interspersed  with  plain  patches,  the  ideal 
region  for  the  game  I  was  after,  l^ractically 
no  one  had  shot  here  before,  my  contem- 
oraries  saying  it  was  foolhardy  to  go  so 
deep  into  the  Belgian  territory,  with  the 
correspondingly  increased  chances  of  cap- 
ture. 

It  is  impossible,  save  for  the  highly 
favored  few,  to  obtain  a  license  to  shoot 
elephants  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
with  my  fellow  poachers  afraid  to  venture 
into  this  region  1  may  say  it  was  almost 
^'irgin  territory  in  the  sense  of  ivory  shoot- 
ing. 

Immediately  I  struck  elephant.  Two 
came  right  into  my  camp  and  were  shot 
■with  ridiculous  ease.  They  approached 
from  the  \\-indward  side,  but  even  then 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  approached 
so  near  Avithout  taking  alarm.  Usually 
they  are  very  hard  to  get  near  to,  and 
shun  camps  as  man  does  pestilence. 

My  luck  when  I  started  out  to  look  for 
them  continued  of  the  best.  We  found  a 
^lerd  of  about  twenty  almost  at  once  and 
gave  hot  chase,  keeping  on  the  trail  of  the 
brutes. 

Of  this  herd  I  shot  seven.  The  first  and 
second  days  after  this  netted  me  four 
apiece. 

On  arriving  at  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
■whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  his  part- 
ner's camp,  Rogers  found  himself  face  to 
face  Avith  a  Belgian  askari.  The  story 
continues: 


(  ^ly  heart  sank  as  I  realized  how  foolishly 
I  had  neglected  to  take  even  the  slightest 
precaution  in  approaching.  However,  I 
thought  to  bluff  it  out,  so  in  my  most 
nonchalant  manner  asked  if  I  might  see 
the  commandant,  thinking  to  make  a 
dash  for  cover  and  my  caravan  when  the 
askari  should  turn  his  back.  The  sentrj^ 
informed  me  he  was  not  present,  but  would 
return  in  the  hour.  Would  I  wait  for  the 
"  Bwana?  " 

Under  the  circumstances  I  decidedly 
would  not,  but  would  call  again  soon.  I 
Avalked  a  short  distance  away  from  the 
camp  and  met  my  head  boy  coming  up. 
I  rapidly  told  him  to  run  back,  tell  the 
others  to  throw  the  ivory  into  the  river, 
and  scatter  in  as  manj-  directions  as  they 
could. 

The  Belgian  askaries,  about  thirty  in 
number,  had  by  this  time  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, and  followed  me.  I  suddenly  turned 
around  and  leveled  my  gun  at  the  nearest. 
They  all  did  the  same  to  me.  I  broke  open 
my  gun  and  showed  them  it  was  loaded 
full.    They  did  the  same  with  theirs. 

Then  five  or  six  of  them  dropt  their  guns 
and  rushed  me.  If  I  had  shot  at  them  I 
would  have  been  an  extremely  dead  man 
on  the  instant,  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  had  me  covered.  W^e  had  a  merrj^ 
fight,  but  six  to  one  is  too  great  odds  even 
for  a  warlike  American,  and  soon  I  was 
bound. 

In  half  an  hour  the  commandant,  a 
little  man  with  a  greasy  beard  and  still 
greasier  clothes,  appeared.  We  talked  in 
French. 

"  So.  Shooting  elephants?  If  you  have 
no  license  to  show  me  it  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness." 

."  Not  so  serious  for  me  as  it  will  be  for 
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/  ,y  Go  to  South  America. 
y  A  Cruise  of  Wonder 
and  Surprise.  Cost  $300 

COUTH    AMP:RICA   is  the 

^   peer  of  any  land  you  have 

ever  seen.      You  travellers  who 

have  not  been    there    have  left 

unexplored  a  vast  continent    of 

surprises. 

Its  wond'rous  seacoast  and  mammoth 
rivers,  its  snow-capped  mountains  and 
tropic  valleys,  its  cities,  equal  in  size 
and  grandeur  to  any  capital  of  Europe, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  your  imagina- 
tion if  you  have  only  followed  the 
beaten  paths  of  travel.  So  this  winter 
see  something  new.  Go  to  South 
America. 

Write  us  todiy  for  illustrated  book  that  gives  full 
details  of  two  70-day  cruises  that  include  visits  to 
Babia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Ayres,  San  Paulo,  Petropolis,  Barbados  and  Trini- 
dad in  the  West  Indies,  and  optional  trips  to 
Panama  and  Valparaiso.  Sailine  dates  from  New 
York.  Dtc.  28th  and  March  22d.    Cost  S300  and  up. 

These  cruises  are  made  by  the  new  Twin-Screv/ 
S.S.  Vtstris.  equipped  with  the  most  modern  safety 
devices  and  affordine  passeneeri  all  the  comforts  of 
a  well  appointed  hotel. 

Tor  hooiltt  addrtss: 
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rOUR  LOVING  NELt.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated,  fi.oo  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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life  and  history 
otherwise  noteas- 
ily  understood." 
/.toil's  A  dvocate, 
Portland,  Me, 


you  when  my  Government  takes  the  matter 
in  hand,"  I  retorted. 

"  How  many  have  you  shot?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  enough,  and  I'm  going  to  shoot 
more  soon,"  I  replied. 

I  was  a  trifle  too  cocky  with  him.  which 
I  regretted  afterward,  when  I  offered  him 
my  store  of  sovereigns  to  get  away.  As  it 
was  I  lost  them  anyway,  whereas  a  cour- 
teous tip  to  him,  preceded  by  keeping  a  civil 
tongue  in  my  head,  might  have  sa\ed  me 
endless  anxiety  and  my  guns  at  least.  The 
askaries  after  securing  me  had  kept  on, 
caught  my  caravan,  taken  away  the  i\-ory 
and  guns  and  then  set  the  boys  loose. 

Then  I  learned  how  the  whole  thing  had 
occurred.  These  Belgians  had  heard  of 
my  being  in  the  country,  and  l)y  making  a 
straight  track  for  the  Nile  from  Gumbiri, 
traveling  forty  miles  a  day,  had  cut  me 
off.  They  came  upon  my  partner's  camp 
during  their  march  down  the  western  bank 
and  rushed  it.  Luckily  my  partner  got 
away,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  $500 
Avorth  of  guns  and  ten  times  that  in  ivory. 

At  this  time  I  was  still  tw^o  days'  march 
inland.  Instead  of  sending  me  word  as 
soon  as  he  was  safe  on  the  English  side,  he 
bolted  still  further,  thinking  the  Belgians 
Avould  cross  the  river  after  him.  And  I  had 
come  up  all  unsuspecting  and  walked  right 
into  trouble. 

We  waited  in  the  vicinity  two  days'  the 
commandant  hoping  my  partner  would 
return,  but  he  did  not,  and  we  were  to 
start  for  Gumbiri  the  following  morning. 
There  I  should  be  tried,  and  having 
absolutely  no  defense,  had  a  three  to  five 
years'  prison  sentence  staring,  me  in  the 
face. 

I  fastened  my  tent  and  retired  as  usual, 
but  I  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Toward 
morning  mj'  guard  relaxed  his  vigilance 
somewhat,  which  I  had  bribed  him  to  do, 
and  when  he  was  furthest  awa^'  from  where 
I  lay  I  unfastened  the  bottom  of  the  tent 
and  crawled  out.  Stepping  over  two  sleep- 
ers, I  gained  the  brush.  How  lucky  British 
territory  lay  so  near  !  However,  we  had 
moved  off  a  mile  or  two  and  pitched  a  new 
camp,  and  I  was  not  safe  yet  by  any  means. 
There  was  a  small  stream  infested  with 
crocodiles,  a  short  piece  of  country  and  the 
Nile  to  cross. 

Coming  to  the  first  stream  I  j:  lunged 
in  in  desperation,  "  crocs  "  or  no  "  crocs." 
It  was  but  waist  deep,  and  splashing  the 
water  vigorously,  I  was  not  molested. 
Making  with  all  speed  for  a  mile  or  so  I 
reached  the  Nile,  happily  found  an  old 
native  with  a  dugout  and  swapped  my  red 
blanket,  about  the  only  thing  I  had  on, 
to  bo  ferried  across. 

I  stept  on  the  British  shore  and  was  safe 
from  the  Belgians,  at  least,  but  I  was  totally 
unarmed,  quite  naked,  and  penniless  or 
without  anything  of  value  that  I  might 
barter.  I  fell  in  with  some  natives,  from 
whom  1  learned  the  whereabouts  of  my 
partner,  and  at  once  started  in  his  direction 
as  best  I  could. 

Rogers  met  his  partner  the  next  day,  and 
the  latter  bought  him  an  old  rifle  with  a 
small  sum  of  money  h(>  had  left.  Deter- 
mined not  to  quit  empty-handed,  Rogers 
relurm>d  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  He  had 
only  three  natives  in  his  train,  but  in  four 
(lays  he  bagged  thirty-two  elephants,  the 
tusks  from  which  h(>  sold  for  $10,.")()().     His 


adventures  continued  as  long  as  he  lived,, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune. 


JOHN    L.'S    BEST    FIGHT 

JOHN  L.  SULLIVAN,  in  his  own  time 
the  greatest  of  all  heavy-weight  pugi- 
lists, used  to  have  two  boasts — that  he 
could  whip  any  man  ever  born  of  woman, 
and  that  he  could  consume  any  combina- 
tion of  mixt  drinks  and  still  walk  straight. 
After  his  prize-ring  career  was  over,  the 
newspapers  began  to  print  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  frequent  saloon  brawls  ia 
which  he  participated,  and  continued  te 
print  them  for  a  long  time.  Much  that 
was  said  about  him  was  greatly  exagger- 
ated, of  course,  but  Sullivan  himself  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  sober,  peaceful  citizen. 
But  a  few  years  ago  the  newspapers  ceased 
publishing  stories  about  his  prodigalities,, 
tho  not  because  the  ex-champion  had  quit 
fighting.  It  is  true  he  had  quit  fighting 
men,  but  he  had  begun  a  still  harder  fights 
one  which  required  tremendous  courage  of 
the  rarer  and  finer  quality.  An  incident 
narrated  by  Richard  Barry  in  Pearson  & 
Magazine  explains  just  what  kind  of  a 
fight  it  was: 

One  day,  only  a  few  months  ago,  a  gruff- 
mannered,  gray-haired  man  with  sweeping- 
gray  mustaches,  heavy  of  paunch  and  de- 
liberate of  gait,  waddled  into  Healy's  cafe 
on  the  upper  West  Side  of  New  York. 

Tom  Healy,  the  proprietor,  saw  him 
coming  and  personally  rushed  to  prepare  a 
table  for  him. 

''  'Tis  a  fine  day,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and 
happy  I  am  to  see  you  coming  this  way 
again,"  murmured  Tom,  blending  the  man- 
ners of  an  Irish  diplomat  with  those  of  an 
obeisant  fight  fan. 

"  How  a-are  ye?  "  said  John  L.,  extend- 
ing a  pudgy  fist  lamely  and  permitting  it 
to  be  seized,  as  an  emperor  w^ould  suffer 
the  approach  of  a  satrap. 

Healy  beckoned  the  nearest  waiter  im- 
pressively. "  A  magnum  of  our  best  cham- 
pagne," he  said. 

w  Naw  !  "  growled  John  L. 

tJ  We  have  some  pri%'ate  stock  burgundy. 
Bottled  it  ourselves  in  '91."  Healy  blushed 
as  he  realized  that  he  had  unwittingly  men- 
tioned the  worst  year  in  history,  the  year 
of  the  Old  Roman's  Waterloo. 

"  Naw  !  " 

"  Some  Johannisberger.  I  think  we  have 
a  bottle  or  two  of  '07.  It's  rare,"  purred 
Healv. 

"  Naw ! " 

"  Some  good  old  English  porter?  " 

•'  Naw  !  " 

Healy  was  plainly  troubled.  John  L. 
sat  puffing  d(>eply,  and  fixing  his  would-be 
host  with  a  stolid  glare  that  might  have  in- 
dicated enmity  had  not  the  fact  of  his  ap- 
p(>arance  been  perfect  assurance  of  his 
friendship. 

"  Well,  what  will  it  be  then  ?  Name  your 
own  tipple.     I  guarantee  to  furnish  it." 

"  Nothing  doing,  Tom.  I'm  on  the  water 
wagon." 

Healy     beamed    broadly,    reassuringly. 
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■'  Sure,"  he  assented.  "  'Tis  a  good  thing 
now  and  then,  a  wonderful  thing — braces 
a  man  up — keeps  him  trim — and  then  you 
enjoy  the  grape  more  when  vou  get  back 
to  it*." 

But  as  he  spoke  Healy  was  thinking  of 
the  past,  of  the  night  when  John  L.  had 
stood  before  his  mahogany  \\hiU'  two  l)ar- 
tenders,  as  rapidly  as  they  eould  work,  niixt 
giji  fizzes  for  him,  which  he  consumed  more 
quickly  than  they  could  be  pass(>d  out,  until 
sixty-seven  had  entered  his  capacious 
throat.  He  was  thinking  of  the  night  when 
his  present  guest  had  offered  to  drink  two 
bottles  of  wine  for  every  one  that  anv  other 


]  man  could  consume  and  how  he  thereujion 
I  drank  three  of  the  boss  alcoholics  of  Har- 
lem under  the  table  before  he,  himself,  sank 
by  the  wajside  in  a  stupor. 

"  Xaw  !  I've  had  my  last  drink,"' 
boomed  the  throaty  bass  voice. 

Healy  smiled  that  smile  mingled  of  in- 
credulity, patronage,  and  considerate  at- 
tention which  the  perfect  host  should  al- 
ways bestow  upon  the  reformer.  John  L. 
got  all  tlie  inflections  of  the  smile. 

"  I've  put  King  Booze  down  for  the 
count.  It  was  my  hardest  light  and  my 
best  knockout,  and  I'll  never  give  him  an- 
other chance  at  the  title.     I'm  retired — and 


this  time  that  goes.  Never  again  a  drop 
of  liquor  enters  my  body.  It's  been  threo 
years  since  I  had  one.  I'll  be  a  million 
yi'ars  an  angel  before  I  touch  anoth(T." 

There  was  (piiet  certainty  in  the  tone 
which  said  that  this  was  no  idle  boast.  It 
was  far  more  effective,  even,  than  had  been 
that  threat,  "  I'll  lick  any  man  in  th<'  bouse 
right  here  now — them's  my  sentiments — 
John  L.  SulliA'an — that's  me  !  "  uttered  so 
often,  so  vaingloriously,  so  effectively  in 
years  dead  and  gone. 

He  meant  it.  John  L.  Sullivan  has  be- 
come a  Y.  M.  C  A.  lectuHT  on  temper- 
ance, and  ho  practises  what  he  preaches. 
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Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 

PICTURE  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
R I ES  adaptable  to  motion  photography 
WANTED.     Address 

KlNEMACOLOR   COMPANV  OF  AMERICA 

Dept.  C,  48th  St.  and  B'way,  New  York  City 

DEBATERS  !    Vou  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  club  women.writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  help  you  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

SPE:AKERS  and  Lecturers:  We  furnish 
material  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  ar- 
ticle or  club  paper.  Expert  literary  service, 
criticism,  research.  Write  usyoiirneeds.  The 
Authors' Agency,  500  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  PRACTICAL  REFORMER  has  in- 
fallible scheme  to  free  the  world  of  economic 
social  inequality.     Post  paid  15c. 

Reform  Publishing  Co., 
D-7812  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

MOTION    PICTURES 

Make  Your  Own  Motion  Pictures  of  Science 
and  of  Local  and  Special  Events  with  the  Ju- 
nior Professional  Outfit.  Best  way  to  interest 
and  entertain  your  audiences.  Eberhard 
Schneider,  Laboratory  219  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  ieet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co. .2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Rooks,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  112-p.  Inventors' Guide, FKF.K. 
Highest  References.  K.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References:  best  results.  .Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  K.  Coleman. 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procmed  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg. .Washington, D.C. 


THE  PATENTOMEis  iiiteresting  and  in- 
structive. A  liberal  education  in  patents  and 
how  to  get  them.  Free  on  request.  Estab- 
lished 1865.  Anderson  &  Son,  Patent  Solici- 
tors, 708  G  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  three 
years  of  postgraduate  work  and  several  years' 
experience  in  teaching  wishes  two  boys  to 
spend  the  fall  and  winter  with  him  on  his  farm 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  whom  he  may  in- 
struct in  the  evenings.  Write  to 
R.  D.  DICKSON,  Council,  North  Carolina. 


Peal    Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 


r  Princeton  ~i 

The  ideal  home  town.  Splendid 
residences,  charming  surroundings, 
convenient  location.  Express  train 
service  to  both  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Rentals  from  ?3oo  to  $6000  a  year. 
Furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  other  locali- 
ties for  sale  or  rent,  fur. 
nished  or  unfurnished. 

WALTER    B.HOWE 

PRINCETON,  N.J. 
NEW  YORK   OFFICE.      SG  CEDAR  ST. 


>18,000  Ideal  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  home, 
twelve  large  rooms  splendidly  finished,  Sta- 
ble for  four  horses,  carriages  and  automobile, 
grounds  artistically  planted  with  large  ever- 
greens and  flowering  shrubbery.  This  is  an 
ideal  home.  For  information,  Queen  Olive 
Kennels,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA 


FOR    SALE 

A  handsome  farm  on  Rappahannock  River, 
containing  268  acres;  about  70  in  timber  and 
balance  good,  level,  sandy  loam  soil.  New 
niodem  bam  and  house.  Fine  artesian  water 
in  barn  and  house.  Hunting  and  Fishing. 
Oysters,  crabs  and  fish  in  season.  Terms  #50 
an  acre  for  quick  sale.  No  agents.  Richard 
C.  Kaighn,  Bowler's  Wharf,  Essex  Co.,  Va. 


ARKANSAS 


Free   Homesteads  in   Arkansas 

under  new  three  year  law.  .500.000  acres  good 
land  now  open  near  railroads  and  markets. 
Our  Homesteader's  Guidebook  tells  just  how 
to  locate,  acquire  title,  acres  vacant  in  each 
county    and    gives   full     text   of    new    law. 

Price  25c. 
FARM  PUB.  CO.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

NEW    MEXICO 

PECOS  VALLEY  LAND  returns  liberal 
profits  from  pea-green  alfalfa  and  irrigated 
apple  orchards.  $75  acre  up — easy  terms. 
Fertile  soil,  mild  climate,  long  growing  sea- 
son and  wide  crop  range.  Good  roads  and 
schools.  Near  neighbors.  New  folder  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen'l  Colonization  Agt., 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1863  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Travel  and  Pcsort  Directory 


AROUNDtheWORLD 

110    DAYS 

S.S.CLEyELAND 

19,1912    -^^  iS-- -:  .StV --:     .'-'JF'  l-<;b.U,i.'l.; 


Jbm 
Oct, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


-       41- 

45 

BROADWAY 

►..V. 

,  »n 

c     ro*    ftOOKL 

Winter  Trip  to  Mediterranean 

Including  Algiers,  Sicily,  Greece,  Dnbiiatia 
and  Riviera.  Small  private  party  starting 
in  November.  Address  THE  .MISSES 
PHILLIPS,  127  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 

Around  the  World 

with  the  Libbys.  Westwaid  Oct.  5. 
Co-operative.  Best  value.  Lowest  price. 
Thorough,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
Small  select  party.    Trained  leaders. 

PROF,  and  MRS.  LIBBY 
Spartanburg  Sonth  Carolina 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

COOK'S  41st  Annual  Series  of  Tours  de 
Lii.xe  leave  as  follows:  Westbound  .Sept- 
ember 14,  27,  Ml'i.  Kastbound  Novem- 
ber 2,  26,  1912  :  January  4,  1913.  .  Six 
months  travel  de  Luxe  in  small  private 
parties  with  comprehensive  itineraries. 

SOUTHBOUND  TOUR 
OF    THE    ANTIPODES 

for  South  Africa, New  Zealand,Tasmania, 
Australia,  etc.,  leaving  November  1. 
Oitr  complete  chain  0/ Ijj  offices  A  round 
the    World  /tirnishes    utiequalled    and 
niiique/acilities.     Send/or  Booklets. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  .\ve..  New  \ork 

Cook's    Travellers'    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Enjoy  the  splendors  of  this  glorious  river 
and  its  historical  shores  by  a  trip  on  the 
Hudson  River  Day  Line.  Voti  will  revel 
ill  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  swiftest, 
cleanest  river  steamers  in  the  world.-  ,\ 
tine  orchestra  and  excellent  restaurant  on 
each  boat.  Tliroiish  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  are  good  on  this 
line.     Service  daily  e.xcept  Sunday. 

HUDSON    RIVER    DAY    LINE 

DesbrosseE  Street  Pier  New  York 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Eiistwar.l  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Jim.  Hiyh  Class- 
Small  Piirties.  So.  America  Tour  in  Feb. 
F.  C.  CLARK,    Times  Baiiding.     NEW  YORK. 


ORIENT 


KIKTEE.NTII  ('HIISK 
KKR.  Id,  l!)i:i 

71    days,    J400   up.    by   new  Cunardcr    "La- 
conia  "  ;  shore  trips,  hotels,  etc..  included. 
KKA.VK    I'.     CLAKK.     Times    Knilding,    .Nrir    Vork. 


ylU!|J£  /;";jis7r^o"uf;s:  0^0^ 

best  manriKPnient,  best  teBtimoniais,  and  the 
lowest  prifes  in  the  world. 

The  TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  BeacoDSt..Bo>ton. Mass. 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Round  the  World 

l^in:ill  i;r<>ii|>«  liiiviiii:  llic  <-h:ir:io- 

ler  or  I'livalc  l*aitl«-s 

THE  .VKXT  DKP.IKTI  ICI': 

In  St'iilfiiiltor  'JO,  aiMl  lh<>  i-oiilf  :■ 
cl<'li;:lil  f  III  Olio.  Ot  iK-r  iii>|>:irtiircs 
ill   ix-lolier,    1Vov<'IiiImt.  .I:iiiii:ir.v 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

oi'Tonicn  lo 

.Send  for  descriptive  book. 
RAYMOND  &   WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

Boston  Philadelphia 

3(M>  nB>.hin|;ti  n  Sirrft,  Koston 
t!'2."i  Fifth  A*pmip     Npit  Vi>rk 
imlo  rheNtniit  Street,  rhiludelphin 


HAVE  you  an  antique  that  you  would  sell  or  exchange.'' 
Are  you  a  bibliophile  looking  for  a  special  volume,  or 
willing  to  sell  some  you  have.''  As  an  employer,  are  you  look- 
ing for  a  dependable  high-class  employee;  or  are  you  an  em- 
ployee looking  for  an  opportunity?  Would  you  sell  your 
automobile  at  a  fair  price  .'' 

Let  One  Million  Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  Know 

The  rate  is  i8  cents  a  word,  six  fair-sized  words  to  the  line  ($i.io  a  line). 
5  lines  smallest  space  inserted.  Copy  with  check  must  be  in  our  hands  ten 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  publication. 

Classified  Advertising  Dept. 
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Silver  City 

New  Mexico 


cure 


Come  here 
tuberculosis 


About  //(///"the  people  of  SilverCi  ty  came  with 
tuberculosis  and  were  cured.  The  climate 
which  biought  health  to  them,  and  to  hun- 
dreds who  went  away,  offers  other  tubercu- 
lous patients  their  ^/V(//rt/  chance  for  relief 
or  permanent  cure.  So  ideal  is  the  climate 
here  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  that 

U.  S.  GoTerament  experts,  after  investigat- 
ing every  likely  locality,  chose  this  section 
for    the    $1,500,000    Army    Sanitarium. 

If  you  are  seeking^  a  climate  in  which  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Silver  City  offers  you  a 
combination  of  advantages  not  found  anyivhereii\s^. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis 


Ideal  the         .    ,  ...  ... 

year  round    tuberculosis  is  not  a      one-season' 
treatment.    Therefore  a  climate,  to 


be  most  favorable,  should  be  ideal  all  year.  At 
Silver  City  outdoor  life  is  not  only  possible  but 
pleasant  the  year  round.  Winters  are  kept  short 
and  mild  by  the  latitude  (the  same  as  Savannah, 
(la.)  and  by  protecting  mountains.  Summer 
nights  are  made  cool  by  the  altitude —6ooo  feet. 
There's  not  a  day  of  the  briglit,  sunny  winter  when 
you  cannot  sit  out,  in  comfort,  with  few  wraps. 
Nor  a  night  of  summer  when  you  won't  want  cover. 
The  wonderfully  brilliant  sunshine  (over  300  sunny 
days)  and  the  clear,  dry,  cool,  bracing  mountain 
air,  is  working  wonder  cures. 

The  benefits  Every  factor  that  increases  vitality 
of  altitude  helps  to  overthrow  tuberculosis.  It 
has  been  conclusively  proven  that  al- 
titude increases  vitality  by  adding  to  tlie  white  blood 
corpuscles,  and  bringing  the  blood  pressure  of  a 
tuberculous  patient  to  that  of  a  person  in  full  health. 

Beautiful  ^^  '^'"''^  desert  here;    the  ground 

Environment  I"*  covered  with  herbage  (prevent- 
ing dust  and  sand  storms);  and  is 
wooded  near  town  and  heavily  wooded  back  to- 
wards the  mountains.  Beautiful  scenery;  good 
roads.  Silver  City  is  a  modern  town  of  4000  with 
well  stocked  stores  and  every  convenience  of  tele- 
phone >,  electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.,  reached 
via  .Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific. 
Exceptionally  equipped  sanitariums. 

If  you  have  tuberculosis 

you  want  to  enlist  at  once  the  co-operation  of  the 
most  favorable  climate;  for  this  means  the  most 
chances  of  a  cure  at  the  least  cost  of  time  and 
money.  Write  today  for  free  book  describing  the 
advanta.ges  of  .Silver  City;  in  the  Government 
approved  location. 

nnrTHRQ  l  ^ '^^  cUmatic  excellence  of  Silver 
i/ViV.lWIVO.  City  will  surely  interest  you. 
May  we  not  send  you  some  technic.il  information  and 
the  opinions  of  members  of  your  own  profession  ? 

Sec'y.  109  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 


B 


00k  Cabinet 

Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-^MADL    IN    GRAND  RAPID2- 


THE  SPICE   OF  LIFE 

Do  You? — Many  a  man  creates  his  own 
lack  of  opportunities. — Li/e. 


Democratic. — Eating  corn  on  the  cob  in 
public  is  a  declaration  of  independence  in 
pantomime. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Ignored  Small  Fry.— Te.\cher— "  What 
can  you  say  of  the  Medes  and  Persians?  " 

Young  America — "  I  never  kept  track 
of  those  minor  league  teams." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


dear 


Broad 

9  '• 


Hint. — He — "  Are    you    happy, 


She — "  I'm  within  a  hat  and  two  gowns 
and  a  parasol  of  being  so." — New  Orleans 
Tiiues-Democrnl. 


Different  Now. — "  Why  have  you  cut 
that  lady  who  has  just  passed?  Yesterday 
you  were  most  cordial  toward  her?  " 

"  That  is  my  dressmaker,  and  1  paid  her 
bill  this  morning." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Tailor's  Retort.—"  Clothes  don't  make 
the  man,"  said  the  careless  customer. 

"No,"  replied  the  tailor,  ruefully.  "  But 
some  men  have  a  queer  look  about  'em  that 
makes  'em  the  ruination  of  a  suit  of 
clothes." — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  20. — The  report  that  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
Workman,  the  American  explorer,  was  killed 
by  an  avalanche  in  the  Himalayas,  is  denied 
in  a  private  dispatch  to  relatives  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

August  28. — Rear  Admiral  W.  H.  H.  Souther- 
land,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
arrives  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  on  tlie  cruiser 
California  with  reenforcements  of  marines  and 
blue  jackets  to  strengtlien  the  forces  guarding 
American  life  and  property  from  rebel  vio- 
lence. Commander  Terhune,  with  500  men, 
is  repairing  the  railroad  from  Corinto  to 
IXIanagua  to  provide  an  avenue  of  escape  from 
perils  that  may  arise  in  the  interior. 

August  29. — A  crowd  second  only  to  those  which 
attend  the  fimerals  of  kings  and  queens  is 
present  at  the  burial  of  Gen.  William  Bootii 
of  tiie  Salvation  Army  in  London. 

Domestic 

Washington 

August  23. — President  Taft  names  Albertus  H. 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
new  Bureau  of  Dotnestic  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

August  24. — The  President  signs  the  Panama 
Canal  Bill. 

Congress  adjourns. 

August  2.5. — Postmaster-Oeneral  Hitchcock  says 
the  Parcels  Post  service  will  begin  .laniiarvl, 
1913. 

General 

August  24. — Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist,  is  for- 
mally notified  at  Terre  Haute,  lud.,  of  his 
nomination  for  President. 

.\ugust  27. — The  American  Bar  jVssociation.  in 
session  at  Milwaukeo.  decides  not  to  deny 
membership  to  .Vssistanl  Attorney-General 
William  II.  Lewis  and  two  other  lawyers  be- 
cause they  are  negroes. 

.\ccording  to  the  face  of  the  primary  election 
returns.  Gov.  (\)le  !>.  Blea.s<',  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  renominated  aftiT  a  bitter  contest  with 
ex-Supreme  Court  .Judge  Ira  B.  .lones. 

.August  29. — .\n(i-Blea.se  Democrats  in  South 
Carolina  make  charges  that  more  votes  were 
cast  in  the  primary  election  than  there  were 
voters  in  the  State. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

"C.  F.  H.,"  Paris,  Me. — Huckaback  is  the  cor- 
rect form  of  the  word ;  huckabuck  is  a  corruption 
for  the  existence  of  which  only  slovenliness  of 
speech  is  responsible.  The  various  forms  through 
which  this  word  has  gone  since  its  earliest  recorded 
use  (1690)  are  huccaback;  hugaback;  hag-a-bag; 
and  huck-a-back.  Etymologically  Professor  Skeat 
has-suggested  its  resemblance  to  the  Low  German 
hukki'bak.  German  huckepack  in  hucke  pack  tragen. 
"to  carry  on  the  back;  carry  (a  child)  picka- 
back," but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  English  sense 
in  the  German  and  therefore  no  reliable  connec- 
tion between  the  two. 

"  W.  O.,"  Covington,  La. — "In  A.  De  Mus.set's 
'Cup  and  the  Lip'  I  find  the  following:  'You  ask 
me  if  I'm  not  a  Catholic.  I  answer.  Yes — yet 
love  the  god  Nesci.  Tartak  and  Pimpocan  seem 
faiUtless  too.  What  say  you  of  Parabaravasluv? 
Bida  I  like.  Khoda's  a  fellow  good  [sic];  and  as 
for  Kirchatan  I  liave  nothing  to  say.  Fierce 
Michetpous  is  yet  a  handsome  god.'  WoiUd  j-ou 
please  give  me  some  information  about  these 
personages?" 

Levi  Oscar  Kulins  on  page  245  of  his  edition  of 
De  Mu-sset's  "La  Coupe  et  les  l^vres" — "The 
Cup  and  the  Lips" — referring  to  the  passage 
quoted  above  says:  "The  names  of  these  divini- 
ties are  obscure  and  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
books  of  reference.  De  Musset  probably  invented 
tliem  and  simply  uses  them  to  indicate  his  indif- 
ference to  religion — one  creed  is  as  good  as  another 
to  him."  The  Lexicogr.^pher  dissents  from  this 
view.  De  IMusset  evidently  meant  to  indicate 
that  there  is  some  good  in  all  religions,  and  it  is 
not  by  any  means  certain  that  he  invented  the 
names  of  the  deities  he  enumerates.  For  example, 
a  god  variously  rendered,  Xisroch.  Xesu.  or  N^esoch 
is  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xix.  37,  and  is  known 
as  an  evil  deity  of  the  Parsees.  There  was  also 
a  god  Necys  formerly  worshiped  in  Spain  and 
identified  with  the  god  Mars.  Tartak  is  men- 
tioned in  II  Kings  xvii.  31  as  a  god  of  the  Avvites 
of  Samaria.  Michapous  is  the  creator  of  the 
world  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Canadian  Indians. 
Parabaravaslui-  is  the  name  of  the  creator  in  the 
language  of  the  Malabar  natives.  Khoda  was  a 
god  of  ancient  Persia.  To  investigate  the  re- 
maining names,  and  there  are  many  in  the  orig- 
inal French  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  would  take  up  more  time  and  space 
than  are  assigned  to  tlus  department.  If  "  W.  O." 
wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  ftirther,  let  him  con- 
sult the  various  articles  mider  "  Cosmogony  "  and 
"Cosmology"  in  Dr.  Hastings'  "Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,"  vol.  iv. 

"T.  H.  A.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — As  the  objective  case 
of  nouns  and  pronoims  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  nominative  only  by  the  sense,  relation,  and 
position  of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  student  shoiUd 
always  take  these  into  account  when  analyzing  the 
construction  of  a  sentence.  The  nominative  de- 
notes the  agent,  actor,  or  doer;  the  person  or  thing 
that  is  made  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  ne- 
gation, question,  or  supposition.  Its  place  except 
in  a  (luestion  is  commonly  before  the  verb.  The 
objective,  when  governetl  by  a  verb,  participle,  or 
preposition,  denotes  the  person  on  whom,  or  the 
thing  on  which,  the  action  falls  and  tenninates.  It 
is  commonly  placed  after  the  verb,  participle,  or 
preposition,  which'governs  it.  You  have  but  to 
insert  "who  "  before  the  second  part  of  the  verse 
you  (juote  to  .see  that  "he"  and  not  "him"  is 
correct. 

"A.  B.  P.,"  Sacramento,  Cal. — Plural  nouns 
should  inner  be  used  with  a  verb  in  the  singular. 
"The  sermon  and  the  entire  .service  are  (not  is) 
planned  with  a  vivw  to  helping  men  and  women 
in  the  problems  of  daily  life"  is  corrc>ct. 


Objectionable. — The  man  who  g:oes  into 
politics  as  a  business  has  no  business  to  go 
into  politics. — Life. 
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EVEN  A  REPUBLICAN  PAPER  like  llu-  Boston  Rrcord 
admits  that  "there  is  far  more  joy  for  Democrats  than 
for  any  one  else"  in  Vermont's  September  State  election, 
so  often  looked  upon  as  a  political  barometer  of  relative  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  strenjrth  in 
the  national  election  in  Novem- 
ber. And  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  reasons  for  hope  in  its 
success  in  increasing  its  vote  at 
the  expense  of  its  traditional  ad- 
versary in  '"rock-ribbed"  Ver- 
mont and  in  holding  its  own 
against  the  Progressive  attaelcs 
is  pretty  generally  acknowledged. 
"The  statistical  hopelessness  of 
both  the  Taft  and  the  Roosevelt 
candidacies  (if  Vermont  points 
the  way)  is  so  proclaimed  that 
there  is  no  place  for  the  cam- 
paign prophet,"  concedes  the 
New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.). 

The  Progressives  are  not  being 
so  much  congratulated  by  tlu'ir 
newspaper  opponents  for  their 
success  in  polling  a  large  vote  in  ^ 
this  their  first  political  battle  as 
they  are  condoled  wnth  for  failing 
to  capture  Democratic  ballots. 
"They  and  their  leader  have  from 
the  first  relied  upon  a  substantial 
Democratic  defection,  particular- 
ly among  the  Democratic  wage- 
earners  of  the  cities,  to  the  so- 
called  Progressive  cause,"  as  the 
Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.)  recalls. 
Hence  this  daily  thinks  with  the 
New  York  Srin  that  the  dis- 
appointment for  Colonel  Roose- 
velt in  the  September  election  "is 

the  size  of  the  Democratic  vote  and  the  irrefragal)]e  logic  of 
it."  Others  see  much  in  the  fact  that  the  Colonel's  Vermont 
ticket  ran  third,  rather  than  first,  and  the  New  York  Herald, 
so  bitter  a  foe  of  the  Colonel  that  it  will  not  mention  him  bv 


ALLEN    M.    FLETCHER, 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Vermont,  who  re- 
ceived 26,000  vote.s  in  last  week's  election,  to  20.000  for  hi.s 
Democratic,  and  16,000  for  his  Progressive  opponent. 


name  in  its  columns,  "taking  Vermont  as  a  fair  criten'on."' 
predicts  that  "the  Bull  ^Moose  will  be  a  poor  third  in  the  race 
throughout  the  country  and  that  his  vote  will  come  wholly  from 
the    ranks    of    disgruntled    Republicans,    except  for    a    small 

sprinkling  of  Socialists." 

But,  in  the  face  of  such  hos- 
tile predictions,  the  Progressives 
point  to  California,  where  in  a 
primary  election  the  P'-ogressives 
outnumbered  the  Taft  Repub- 
licans, to  Iowa,  where  Sen- 
ator Cummins  will  support 
Roosevelt,  and  to  other  Western 
States  where  praxstically  the  entire 
Republican  organization  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  line  with  the 
Progressives.  In  these  and  other 
States,  they  protest,  Roosevelt 
will  run,  not  third,  or  second,  but 
first.  In  Vermont,  insist  the 
Roosevelt  papers  (and  some  of 
their  opponents  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  them),  the  Progres- 
sives won  a  notable  victory,  for, 
to  quote  the  Washington  Times 
(Pi-og.),  "without  organization, 
Avithout  anything  but  orators  and 
arguments,"  they  "polled  a  total 
of  IG.OOO  votes  and  established 
the  power  of  Progressivism  in  the 
Aery  heart  of  the  standpat 
country."  The  Roosevelt  sup- 
porters "may  well  rejoice  OAer 
the  result,"  says  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.),  and 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)',. 
another  Wilson  supporter  now 
confident  of  the  election  of  its 
candidate,  thinks  the  feeling  has 
been  strengthened  "that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  an  excellent  chance 
of  running  second  in  the  November  polling." 

In  last  week's  election  in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  about 
65,000  ballots  were  east.     No  candidate  received  a  majority. 
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and  under  State  law,  the  next  legislature,  a  Republican  body, 
will  choose  a  governor.  According  to  the  latest  figures  accessible, 
the  \ote  was  cast  as  follows: 

Allen  M.  Fletcher.  Republican 26.259 

Harlan  B.  Howe.  Democrat 20,350 

Rev.  Fraser  Metzger.  Progressive 15,800 

(^lement  F.  Smith.  Proliihitioii 1.443 

Fred  \V.  Suitor.  Socialist 1.181 

This  is  the  smallest  Republican  ^-ote  cast  in  a  gubernatorial 
election  in  Vermont  since  the  Civil  War,  and  the  largest  Demo- 
cratie  \ote  cast  since  the  Tildeii  Presidential  campaign  of  187G, 
except   in   1906.  when  the  Democratic  candidate  for    governor 


Cvp>  rightpfl  hy  the  Xi-w  York  Herald  Co. 

THAT  WAS  ONK    IN  THE   SLATS. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

secured  26,912  votes  because  of  a  Republican  split.  In  the  1908 
election  for  governor,  the  one  most  frequently  used  by  the  press 
as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  Republican  vote  was  45,598,  the 
Democratic  15,953. 

It  is  this  Democratic  gain,  in  spite  of  the  Roosevelt  appeals  to 
progressive  sentiment,  that  causes  such  wide-spread  Democratic 
rejoicing,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Democratic  New  York  Times, 
justifies  "not  merely  the  hope,  but  the  firm  belief  and  full 
confidence  that  CJovernor  Wilson  will  be  elected  President  in 
November."  "Certainly  encouraging"  it  is  to  the  Governor 
himself,  for,  as  he  remarks,  "the  Democrats  did  not  lose  any 
votes  to  the  new  party,  and  the  Republicans  lost."  Many 
Democratic  editors  point  out  that  if  the  distribution  of  votes 
in  Vermont  is  accepted  as  indicative  of  what  is  to  occu^*  in 
November.  Wilson  will  carry  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen: 

"There  are,  indeed,  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that 
Roosevelt  will  be  proportionately  much  stronger  in  many  of 
the  States  in  November  than  ho  was  yesterday,  but,  as  there  is 
none  for  thinking  that  Wilson  will  not  at  least  do  as  well  as  in 
Vernu)nt,  it  is  obvious  that  the  probabilities  are  on  the  side  of  a 
big  majority  for  him.  Tafl  may  still  hope  to  poll  more  votes 
in  the  whole  country  than  Roosevelt,  tho  that  is  doubtful,  but 
that  he  has  no  ground  for  harboring  any  expectation  of  Wctory 
over  Wilson  is  undeniable.  Wheth(>r  he  gets  fifty  or  sixty  p(>r 
cent,  of  the  Republican  vote,  or  whether  Roosevelt  gets  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cent,  can  make  no  practical  difference  to  Wilson  if  the 
Democrats  stand  as  firmly  by  him  as  they  did  yesterday. 

"This  r(>(iu('e(l  to  its  simplest  terms  is  the  lesson  of  Vermont." 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  "as  in  Vermont,  one-tenth  of  the 
Republicans  will  vote  for  Wilson,  six-tenths  for  Taft.  and  thret>- 
tenths  for   Roosevelt."   we   luive,   according  to   the  New  York 


World  (Dem.),  "this  forecast  of  the  result  in  November,  making 
no  allowance  for  Democratic  unity  and  enthusiasm  or  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  voters": 

Wilson 7,176.994 

Taft 4.607,340 

Roosevelt 2,303.670 

Applying  the  test  to  the  electoral  vote.  The  World  sees  only 
three  or  fom*  States  that  Wilson  would  not  be  likely  to  carry. 
And  other  enthusiastic  Demo(;ratic  editors  are  now  confident 
that  in  November  Wilson  will  "carry  the  day  in  every  debatable 
State  in  the  Union." 

Tho  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  prefers  to  lay  the  emphasis 
on  the  disappointing  nature  of  the  Vermont  returns  "to  the 
third-term  partisans,"  it  does  not  fail  to  discern  the  pos.sibility 
of  Democratic  success.     It  remarks: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  organized  a  movement  encouraging  to 
the  Democrats,  but  one  quite  incapable  of  placing  him  in  the 
White  House.  If  in  other  States  the  Democrats  can  hold  their 
vote  together  as  well  as  they  ha\'e  done  in  Vermont,  and  if  the 
Progressives  can  di^^de  the  opposition  in  the  same  proportion, 
they  will  probably  give  the  \ictory  to  Mr.  Wilson." 

But  the  Boston  Adrerli.ser  (Rep.)  sees  "no  room  for  Republican 
discouragement,"  since  "Vermont  stays  squarely  in  the  Repub- 
lican column"  and  "the  attempt  of  the  Progressives  to  capture 
the  State  failed  by  so  wide  a  margin."  The  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.),  too,  rejoices  in  what  it  looks  upon  as  a  decisive  Roosevelt 
defeat,  and  adds  hopefully: 

"There  is  a  great  fighting  area  throughout  the  country  open 
to  Republicans,  who  should  enter  it  to  achieve  the  success  of 
their  principles  and  who  should  see  in  Vermont  simply  a  stimulus 
to  renewed  exertion  for  the  success  of  their  party  ticket." 

"Vermont  Ends  the  Chances  of  Colonel  Roosevelt"  proclaims 
another  Republican  paper,  the  New  York  Press,  in  the  head-line 
of  an  editorial  which  ends  with  the  declaration  that  the  important 
question  is  "how  many  Roosevelt  followers  will  now  leave  the 
Colonel  to  keep  the  Government  from  capture  by  the 
Democrats." 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  anti-Roosevelt  papers  in  New' 
York,  which  the  Colonel  is  so  fond  of  referring  to  as  "the  Wall 
Street  press,"  should  take  this  chance  to  point  out  Avhat  a 
"dismal  failure"  his  candidacy  is.  Practically  his  whole  strength 
in  Vermont,  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Posl  (Ind.),  "proved 
to  be  derived  from  Republican  disaffection;  no  mighty  and 
irresistible  jiopular  movement  gave  sign  of  its  existence."  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  "third-term  movement,"  similarly  concludes  The 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "is  not  an  earthquake,  it  is  not  a  convulsion 
of  political  nature,  it  is  only  a  temi)orary  disturbance."  Not 
only  do  the  signs  now  point  to  a  de(asiv  e  Demo(^ratic  victory,  but 
this  victory  will,  in  The  Journal  of  Conitnerce's  opinion,  not  leave 
"enough  vitality  in  the  Progressive  party  for  it  to  build  up 
strength  enough  to  realize  the  hope  of  its  founder  that  it  will( 
supersede  the  Republican  party  after  this  conflict  is  over." 

Yet  the  Democratic  New  York  Atncricau,  which  occasionally 
has  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  notwithstanding  its  allegiance 
to  Governor  Wilson,  believes  that  the  new  party  has  really 
accomplished  something  in  Vermont,  and  is  to  accomplish  more 
in  other  States.     We  read: 

"The  news  from  Vermont  means  .  .  .  that  the  new  party 
has  taken  the  breath  of  life  out  of  the  party  that  now  holds  the 
White  House.  If  these  things  are  done  in  the  Green  Mountains, 
what  shall  be  don(>  in  the  rampantly  progressive  West?  There 
can  be  no  question  now  that  the  third  party  will  make  still 
greater  inroads  upon  the  Republican  organization  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  States,  and  that  the  fight  there  will  be  between 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt." 

The  unconcealed  optimism  of  the  Roosevelt  leaders  and 
editors  over  the  Vermont  vote  is  based  on  the  fact  that  while 
Vermont,   as  a  Wilson  paper,   the   Philadelphia   Public   Ledger 
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HE   SURELY   Is   LP  ACIAINS^T  SOME   PUZZLE. 

--Handy  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune. 


THE   IRREPRESSIBLES. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


VIEWS    IN   AMERICA'S   TROUBLE    ZONE. 


(Ind.)  admits,  "is  not  Roosevelt  territory,"  yet  with  an  organiza- 
tion hurriodlj-  put  together,  and  by  dint  of  a  brief  but  strenuous 
eleventh-hour  "spell-binding"  campaign,  the  P*rogressives  polled 
nearly  16,000  votes.  Two  years  ago,  they  point  out,  the  Demo- 
crats mustered  only  17,000.  Colonel  Roosevelt  says  he  is  satis- 
fied, and  his  satisfaction  is  thus  explained  by  his  New  York 
supporter,  The  Evening  Mail: 

"If  Roosevelt  gets  in  November  the  votes  of  the  men  who 
are  unquestionably  for  him,  but  who  would  not  vote  for  Metzger, 
he  will  carry  Vermont.  If  that  is  the  ease — and  who  can  reason- 
ably doubt  that  it  will  be? — Taft  will  not  carry  a  State  in  the 
Union. 

"Vermont  has  done  better  than  the  Progressives  expected. 
It  has  loudly  heralded  the  overthrow  of  the  bosses.  It  has 
proved  the  tremendous  strength  not  onlj'  of  the  Progressive 
cause,  but  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  personally,  with  the  people." 

It  means,  says  the  Boston  Journal  (Prog.),  "not  only  Vermont 
for  Roosevelt  in  November,  but  scores  of,  other  States  in  the 
electoral  college  as  well  for  the  Progressives."  This  "great 
victory,"  declares  Senator  Clapp,  the  Minnesota  Progressive, 
"will  be  a  source  of  much  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
Progressives  all  over  the  country.  When  nearly  1.5,000  men  in 
the  little  State  of  Vermont,  proverbially  known  as  one  of  the 
most  standpat  States  in  the  Union,  make  a  protest  like  this, 
it  furnishes  some  little  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  country." 

Progressives  were  further  heartened  by  news  from  California, 
where,  on  the  day  of  the  Vermont  election,  it  was  decided  by  a 
Republican  primary  vote  to  indorse  Roosevelt  and  Johnson. 
This  leaves  the  Progressive  leaders  in  control  of  the  Republican 
State  convention.  In  t  he  contests  for  Congressional  nominations, 
Progressives  carried  a  majority  of  the  districts.  These  results 
seem  to  many  to  indicate  that  in  November  Roosevelt  will  lead 
Taft,  whose  electors  must  be  nominated  by  petition.  This  very 
strength,  however,  may  prove  to  be  a  weakness,  as  Samuel 
BIythe  points  out  in  the  current  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"So  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  States  are  concerned,  the  fight 
is  between  Roosevelt  and  Wilson,  with  Taft  holding  the  third 
position.  There  is  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  men  who 
in  usual  circumstances  would  vote  for  Taft  will  vote  for  Wilson, 
if  what  they  term  the  Roosevelt  menace  becomes  really  menacing. 
If  they  think  there  is  a  chance  Roosevelt  may  win  they  will 
surely  vote  for  Wilson.  Many  of  them  will  do  so,  anyhow,  just 
to  make  the  rebuke  to  Roosevelt  stronger.     No  matter  what 


happens  there  is  small  consolation  in  the  situation  for  Mr.  Taft, 
unless  the  Roosevelt  campaign  bogs  down  entirely,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cheerful  anticipation  for  Mr.  Wilson." 


OHIO'S    REBUILT  CONSTITUTION 

THAT  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  was  defeated  in  Ohio's 
vote  on  constitutional  amendments,  while  other  reforms, 
such  as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  home  rule  for 
cities,  judicial  reform,  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  Presi- 
dential primaries,  were  approved,  appears  so  strange  to  most 
of  our  editorial  experts  that  in  trying  to  explain  what  happened 
to  this  one  amendment  they  almost  overlook  discus.sion  of 
forty-one  others.  The  editors  hold  a  sort  of  preferential  primary 
of  their  own  to  vote  upon  where  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
defeat  of  suffrage.  In  this  the  "opposition  of  the  liquor  inter- 
ests" and  "the  approval  of  Colonel  Roosevelt"  run  strongest 
in  a  field  with  such  other  candidates  as  "the  indifference  of  the 
women  themselves,"  the  "German  vote,"  the  "Catholic  vote," 
and  "a  matter  of  geography."  Anj^  number  of  editors  assure 
the  suffragists  that  the  defeat  is  nothing  decisive. 

Of  those  who  hold  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  defeated  suffrage 
by  supporting  it  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York  World, 
two  of  his  bitterest  critics,  are  conspicuous.  The  support  of 
the  Progressive  candidate  proved  to  be  "blight,  instead  of 
life  and  vigor,"  declares  The  Herald.  The  World  gives  this 
advice: 

"If  the  suffragists  permit  themselves  to  be  bass-drummed 
into  the  third-party  camp  they  will  make  two  enemies  for  every 
friend  they  gain.  They  will  create  new  antagonisms  for  them- 
selves instead  of  overcoming  the  old  prejudices  they  have  sought 
to  overcome.  They  can  not  use  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  secure  woman 
suffrage,  which  is  a  State  issue,  not  a  national  issue,  but  he 
will  use  them  for  campaign  purposes. 

"It  is  not  Progressives  only  that  the  woman  suffragists  need 
to  convert,  but  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Progressives. 
They  will  not  gain  Republican  support  by  attacking  Mr.  Taft, 
and  they  will  not  win  over  Democrats  by  opposing  Governor 
Wilson.  Roosevelt  politics  is  the  last  game  in  which  they  should 
engage  if  they  purpose  accomplishing  practical  results." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  not  so  certain  what  part, 
if  any,  the  Bull  Moose  advocacy  played,  but  has  this  counsel 
to  offer: 
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!*Al  any  rate,  suffrage  leaders  the  country  over,  from  Miss 
Addams  down,  ought  now  to  be  asking  themselves  more  carefully 
than  ever  whether  the  tying  up  of  their  cause  to  this  party 
that  stands  for  so  sinister  a  personality  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  has 
not  injured  the  cause  rather  than  helped  it." 

The  Post  is  also  one  of  the  many  that  declare  the  suffragists 
were  feared  by  the  brewing  interests,  who  are  powerful  in 
politics:  ' 

"For  this  issue  the  State  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  that 
could  have  been  selected,  and  not  only  because  of  the  power  of  the 
brewing  interests  and  the  largo  German  population,  by  which 
so  radical  a  proposal  was  certain  to  be  opposed.  The  power  of 
the  local  machines,  too,  is  not  yet  broken  in  Ohio,  tho  there 
have  been  victories  over  them  here  and  there.  In  other  States 
besides  Ohio  the  cause  has  been  defeated,  only  to  rise  triumphant 
in  the  end,  and  in  the  five  other  States  which  will  vote  on  the 
suffrage  question  this  fall  the  suffragists  may  yet  receive  balm 
for  this  defeat." 

In  an  Ohio  paper  we  find  at  once  an  explanation  of  the  defeat 
of  suffrage  and  an  exhortation  to  the  suffrage  workers.  Says 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

."What  the  Ohio  suffragists  should  do,  in  renewing  their  fight 
for  the  ballot,  is  to  stir  up  the  women  of  the  State  themselves 
to  manifest  a  desire  for  the  ballot  and  a  willingness  to  use  it  if 
vouchsafed  them.  For  when  the  women  of  Ohio  or  any  other 
State  actually  desire  to  vote  on  an  equality  with  the  men, 
they  will  get  the  privilege.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  that. 

"Suffragists  have  their  chief  work  to  do,  not  among  the  men 
of  Ohio,  but  among  the  women.  What  they  have  chiefly  to 
fear  is  not  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  the  men,  but  the  lack 
of  interest  now  apparent  among  the  great  majority  of  women." 

A  strong  tendency  is  evident  among  the  suffragists  who  were 
on  the  ground  during  the  campaign  to  blame  the  brewers. 
Some  of  them  are  saying  that  a  threat  "No  saloons  if  women 
vote!"  was  quoted  wi  h  de  dly  effect.  "The  liquor  interests, 
not  without  reason,  have  feared  the  effects  of  giving  women  the 
ballot,  and  have  organized  strenuously  against  it,"  says  the 
Springfield  Rej)ublican,  and  it  thinks  that  this,  and  not  a  lack 
of  friends  for  the  suffrag  movement  as  a  principle,  is  evident. 
An  it  adds:  "Ohio  will  have  other  opportunities  to  vote  on 
sjffrage,  and  sooner  or  later  wiU  fall  into  line." 

That  geography  had  something  to  do  with  the  result  is  an 
idea  advanced  by  the  New  York  Presn,  which  remarks  that 
"apparently  the  only  promising  field  for  the  suffragists  still  lies 
far  west  of  the  Mississippi." 

Words  of  commendation  for  Ohio's  action  on  suffrage  are 
rather  few.  Even  the  New  York  Times  overlooks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  WTite  congratulations,  tho  that,  apparently,  is  because 
many  other  amendments  try  the  editorial  temper  too  much. 
The  Times  caustically  puts  it  that  "male  suffrage"  was  "not 
vindicated"  either: 

"Ohio  could  not  have  done  worse  if  the  women  had  voted. 

"In  the  long  forward  look  universal  woman  suffrage  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  suffragists  themselves  prove  it,  involuntarily, 
by  their  argument  that  ignorant  and  vicious  men  may  vote, 
while  the  suffrage  is  denied  to  educated  women.  That  means 
that  they  believe  in  a  restricted  suffrage.  Yet  in  the  effort 
to  get  votes  for  themselves  they  seek  to  place  the  ballot  in  the 
hands  of  the  mass  of  uneducated  women,  no  better  than  the 
unworthy  men  who  now  have  the  ballot.  But  the  extension  of 
the  suffrag«f  to  include  all  classes  of  botli  sexes  could  not  work 
such  harm  to  Ohio  as  was  wrought  by  i\w  adoption  on  Tuesday 
of  the  am((nflments  for  a  minimum  wage,  for  duplicate  ta.xes, 
and  government  by  th(^  mob." 

Other  editors  are  i)l(?nty  wlio  fear  bad  results  from  some  of  the' 
Ohio  amendments,  and  brand  as  "radical"  the  proposals  to  rt^ 
strict  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  the  eight-hour  day 
prescribed  on  public  work,  the  tax  measures,  reforms  in  court 
procedure,  home  rule  provisions,  and  the  extension  of  the 
primary.    The  New  York  Tribune  says  of  Ohio: 


"Its  voters  seem  willing  to  set  up  an  experiment  station  in 
which  radical  nostrums  may  be  'tried  on  the  dog'  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  generally.  That  is  a  State's  privilege,  and  out- 
siders have  perhaps  no  right  to  complain.  Maybe  the  Eastern 
and  the  other  Middle  Western  States  shoidd  be  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  profit  without  cost  to  themselves  from  Ohio's 
experience." 

In  reply  to  the  editors  who  predict  hard  times  for  the  State 
because  capital  will  be  driven  out  of  it,  the  Washington  Times 
thinks  that  the  new  measures  are  simply  part  of  a  process  of 
"making  business  decent,"  which  "never  makes  it  die" — - 

"It  didn't  do  it  in  Wisconsin  or  Kansas;  their  experience 
proves  that  making  business  morally  better  makes  it  boom. 
It  vill  do  the  same  in  Ohio.  The  old  bogy  about  the  American 
people  confiscating  from  themselves  everj'thing  they  have 
got  is  played  out.  What's  the  use  picking  your  own  pocket, 
anyhow!" 

After  Ohio  has  tried  the  new  amendments  for  a  while,  this- 
writer  concludes,  it  is  sure  to  be  glad  it  has  them. 


NEW  ORLEANS  A  COMMISSION  CITY 

FRIENDS  OF  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  appear- 
particularly  elated  at  the  fact  that  New  Orleans,  the 
latest  recruit  for  the  movement,  is  one  of  the  country's 
large  cities.  "This  big  victory  for  good  government  itl  New 
Orleans  marks  the  twilight  for  bad  government  in  the  big  cities 
of  America,"  is  the  enthusiastic  comment  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  While  most  of  the  newspaper  advocates  of  the  new 
form  are  jubilant,  they  stop  a  little  short  of  this,  and  add 
a  warning,  as  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  does,  that  "the 
whole  success  of  the  commission  idea  depends  upon  the- 
selection  of  the  best  possible  men  for  the  posts  of  mayor  and 
commissioners."  Many  are  declaring  that  they  will  watch 
the  New  Orleans  experiment  with  particular  interest  because, 
as  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  puts  it,  "doubt  has  been 
exprest  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  commission  form  to  the 
greater  cities  of  the  country,  however  established  its  success  in. 
the  smaller."    New  Orleans  has  a  population  of  339,075. 

That  in  the  face  of  this  doubt  the  Southern  metropolis  voted 
10  to  1  in  favor  of  a  commission,  is  explained  by  a  number  of 
editors  as  a  result  of  "exceptionally  inefficient"  government 
under  the  ward  rule  and  a  "suspicion  of  corruption."     These 
terms,  used  by  the  Cleveland  Plairi   Dealer,  are  in   the^  vein  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  which  in  the   course  of  the- 
campaign  argued  that  political  waste  and  extravagance  "have 
naturally    affected    the    whole    city,    for    excessive  taxation  is 
a  damper  on  industry  and    production."     The  almost  unani- 
mous vote  for  the  new  plan   is  indicative,    the  New   Orleans 
paper  thinks,  of  a  growth  of  strength  of  the  idea  with  the  peo- 
ple "until  the  bosses  halted,  weakened,  and  gave  ground." 

It  is  noted  by  the  Richmond  Tiines-Dis patch  that  New; 
Orleans  tried  commission  government  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
is  now  merely  reverting  to  it: 

"New  Orleans  is  really  reverting  to  the  con>mission  form  of 
city  administration,  instead  of  being  converted  to  it,  for  in  1870' 
the  quaint  old  city  was  in  such  financial  straits  that  its  affairs 
were  intrusted  to  a  commission  of  eight,  who  gave  the  city  far 
better  government  than  it  had  previously,  alt  ho  such  opposition 
arose  that  in  1SS2  the  new  form  of  adniinistration  was  abolished. 
iTnlmowingly,  the  framers  of  the  Galvestoi\  commission  form  of 
govFruiueut,  the  first  of  its  sort  in  recent  years,  almost  duplicated 
tho  New  Orleans  charter  of  1S70.  Dr.  William  O.  Scroggs,  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University,  in  his  valuable  monograph  on 
(iommission  government  in  the  South,  declares  that  if  this 
system  had  been  tried  at  a  time  when  ciNnc  interest  was  at  a 
high(ir  ebb,  the  credit  of  originating  the  commission  plan  of 
government  might  now  be  claimed  by  New  Orleans  rather  than. 
Galveston.'  " 
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DYNAMITE  IN  THE  LAWRENCE  STRIKE 

WHETHER  IT  IS  CREDIBLE  that  William  M.  Wood, 
head  of  the  STo.OOO.OOO  American  Woolen  Company 
and  described  as  "the  most  important  man  in  the 
•woolen  industry  in  the  world,"  could  have  conspired  to  "plant" 
and  discover  dynamite  in  Lawrence  mill  workers'  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  public  sentiment  against  the  textile  strikers, 
is  a  question  that  most  of  the  editors  can  only  regard  as  "seem- 
ingly improbable."  Without  declaring  their  sympathies  they 
print  the  news  that  Wood,  with 
Fred  E.  Atteaux,  a  dye  and  color 
manufacturer,  and  Dennis  J. 
Collins,  a  dog  fancier,  have  been 
indicted  and  have  pleaded  not 
guilty;  and  that  the  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution  sup- 
posedly is  John  J.  Breen,  an  un- 
dertaker and  a  member  of  the 
school  committee,  who  has  been 
reported  to  be  willing  to  confess 
that  he  was  hired  to  distribute 
dynamite.  W^hile  the  press  in 
general  go  little  further  than 
this,  two  newspapers  are  conspic- 
uous as  exceptions  to  the  rule — 
the  Brooklj'n  Eagle  for  declaring 
that  "it^seems  more  likely  that 
class  feeling  has  become  so  bitter 
over  the  Lawrence  strike  that 
the  labor  men  have  been  able  to 
setmre  an  indictment  on  insuf- 
ficient evidence,"  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  for  the  view, 
rather  surprizing  in  contrast, 
that: 

"The  suspicion  that  the  man- 
ufacturers forced  the  strike  in 
order  to  discourage  'humane leg- 
islation' is  strongly  supported, 
and  makes  it  easy  to  entertain 
the  suspicion  that  they  tried  to 
get  strikers  falsely  condemned 
for  using  explosives." 


Tho  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Titnes  says  that  the  indict- 
ments are  believed  to  have  been 

based  on  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  of  a  mill  builder 
who  is  said  to  have  prociired  the  dynamite,  and  "who  killed 
himself  because  of  worry  over  the  case,"  the  connection  of 
Wood  and  Atteaux  with  the  charges  appears  to  be  rather 
vaguely  defined.  Collins  is  accused  of  transporting  the  sticks 
and  Breen  of  "planting"  them,  Mr.  Wood  answers  for  him- 
self in  a  statement: 

"Of  course  I  am  greatly  surprized  by  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury.  I  can  not  conceive  what  information  could  have  been 
presented  to  the  jurors  which  in  any  way  connected  me  with 
the  so-called  dynamite  plot. 

"I  certainly  had  no  connection  with  it,  and  this  fact  will  be 
fully  established  at  the  proper  time  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  public  and  even  the  District  Attorney. 

"Beyond  this  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

While  there  is  hesitation  about  judging  the  merits  of  the  ease 
on  early  evidence,  the  sort  of  crime  that  is  alleged  is  not  described 
in  doubtful  terms.  Even  a  journal  ordinarily  so  temperate  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  heard  saying: 

"In  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  deed  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suspend  judgment.     It  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  peculiarly 


WILLIAM    M.     VVOOU, 

President  of  the  Amorican  Woolen  Company,  wlio  posed 
laughingly  for  the  photographers  when  arrested,  and  said  ho 
hoped  they  would  get  a  good  picture.  He  denies  participation 
in  the  dynamite  plot  and  says:  "I  certainly  had  no  connection 
with  it,  and  this  fact  will  be  fully  established  at  the  proper  time." 


shocking  and  abhorrent  one.  To  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Lawrence?  strikers  were  preparing  to  blow  up  the  mills 
and  kill  innocent  people  by  dynamite  explosions  is  an  offense 
on  the  part  of  capitalism  which  pales  the  worst  acts  ever  com- 
mitted b\-  labor  unions.  It  is,  indeed,  so  despicable  that  any  man 
proved  guilty  of  it  sliould  not  only  receive  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  but  should  be  regarded  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
moral  outcast." 

Two  journals.  The  Evening  Post  one  of  them,  hold  tho  opinion 
that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  choose  to  wait  to  discover 
who  was  guilty  of  it.     The  Iron  Age  goes  a  little  further  and 

declares  the  case  to  be  "an  ap- 
parently authenticated  instance" 
of  "frame-up,"  such  as  often  has 
been  charged  by  strikers  before. 
This  editor  declares: 

"It  was  a  dastardly  piece  of 
work,  and  those  concerned  in  it, 
whoever  they  are,  should  receive 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
They  have  betrayed  the  cause  of 
employers  generally,  by  supply- 
ing a  basis  on  which  hereafter 
allegations  by  strikers  against 
unscrupulous  or  lawless  acts  of 
employers  -ftill  be  received  with 
credence  by  a  disinterested  pub- 
lic. It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  when 
the  full  details  of  this  conspiracy 
against  society  shall  have  been 
laid  bare  it  will  be  found  to  have 
included  a  very  few  men,  who 
devised  the  scheme  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  Lawrence 
employers.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Lawrence  mill  owners 
as  a  body  would  countenance 
such  an  act  of  scoundrelism." 

Without  taking  any  such  de- 
(;ided  stand  on  the  present  issue, 
some  of  the  editors  find  occasion 
to  remark  on  other  acts  of  the 
millmen.  The  New  York  Sun, 
as  one  instance,  thinks  that  the 
conspiracy  charge  would  seem 
incredible  "were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  Lawrence  strike 
afforded  a  series  of  incomprehen- 
sible incidents,"  for  example: 


"The  strikers  went  out  because 
their  pay  was  cut  down  when 
their  hours  of  labor  were  decreased  through  the  operation  of  a 
statute  the  effect  of  which  they  had  never  understood.  In  the 
subsequent  struggle  the  amount  of  blood  shed  was  remarkably 
small  in  view  of  the  numerous  incidents  in  which  serious  rioting 
seemed  unavoidable^.  Finally  the  demonstrations  culminated  in 
the  imprecedented  action  of  the  authorities  in  refusing  to  allow 
children  to  leave  the  city,  a  refusal  that  instantly  swung  public 
sympathy  away  from  the  mill  owners  and  solidified  it  behind 
the  strikers,  with  the  result  that  they  won  practically  all  they 
were  fighting  for. 

"It  was  ob\aous  then  that  the  mill  owners  were  most  unin- 
telligently  advised  in  the  controversy.  Now  they  must  face  the 
charge  of  criminal  misconduct.  Maj'  they  be  pronounced  inno- 
cent, for  their  muddle-headedness  is  a  sufficient  burden  for  them 
to  bear." 

One  of  the  surprizes  in  the  news  is  that  Clarence  S.  Darrow 
is  reported  to  have  counseled  tolerance  toward  Wood.  Mr. 
Darrow  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  have  no  desire  to  see  Mr.  Wood  punished.  I  knoAV  that  he, 
like  the  McNamaras,  and  like  hundreds  of  other  men  on  both 
sides,  has  been  caught  in  a  great  machine,  and  that  such  as  are 
guilty  are  guilty  of  social  crimes  only.  In  this  great  conflict 
the  individual  is  not  to  be  considered." 
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RUNNING   AMUCK. 

— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 
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"sir.    YOl"    HAVE    THE    .\DVANT.\GE    OF    ME." 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

SOME    HOSTJLK    CARTOON    REMINDERS 


TARIFF    IDEAS   OF   ROOSEVELT   AND 

WILSON 

TFIOSK  PUZZLED  by  doubts  about  the  personal  tariff 
planks  of  Mr.  Taft's  two  opponents  are  now  finding 
more  or  less  light  on  the  subject  in  their  reeent  campaign 
speeches.  The  newspapers  had  been  complaining  of  a  lack  of 
dcfiniteness  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen.  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  the  Colonel  "vague  and  uncer- 
tain" on  the  tariff,  while  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  declares 
that  the  more  the  (jovernor  talks  about  the  tariff  "the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  he  is  either  incapable  of  dealing  plainly 
with  the  public  on  current  issues  or  artfully  avoids  doing  so." 
The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  and  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
refer  impartially  to  the  "vagueness"  and  indefiniteness  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Progressive  candidates,  and  their  hiding 
of  their  tariff  policies  in  "clouds  of  meaningless  words."  But 
in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  New  England  speeches,  and  the  recent 
addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  we  find  an  iteration  of  certain 
statements  which  might  lie  taken  as  declarations  of  tariff  faith. 
In  a  word,  (Jovernor  Wilson  b(*lieves  our  "exaggerated  protective 
tariff"  works  an  injustice  to  the  American  consumer,  is  pro- 
vincial, and  keeps  our  coimtrj^  from  freely  participating  in  the 
world's  commerce;  the  ex-I*resident  is  an  avowed  protectionist, 
but  wants  some  sdiedules  reduced,  revision  to  be  brought  about 
through  "a  tariff  commis.sion,  not  a  littl(>  dinky  board,"  and  all 
tariff  benefits  to  be  shared  by  the  workers.  The  later  utterances 
of  the  (Jovernor  seem  to  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  to  smack 
rather  strongly  of  free  trade,  and  they  are  roimdly  denounced 
as  such  ])y  the  New  York  /-•(t.s.s  (Ind.  Rep.l  and  Eveuituj  Mail 
(Prog.;.  But  an  exi)lanation  of  his  views  before  an  audience  of 
New  Jersey  farmers  pleased  many  Demo(Tatic  papers,  the  Brook- 
lyn Kagle  finding  "the  broadest  statesmanship"  in  his  words, 
and  the  Nashville  Jioiiner  discovering  therein  "the real  truth  and 
logic  of  tile  situation."  After  reminding  his  hearers  that  while 
they  "were  feeding  the  world.  Congress  was  feeding  the  trusts," 
the  Governor  said: 

"The  trouble  with  the  business  of  the  United  States  under 
the  tariff  is  that  men  think  they  can't  make  money  without  the 
assistance  of  the  (loverninent.  As  long  as  you  allow  them  to 
think  that,  tluMi  every  mother's  son  of  us  is  tied  to  the  apron- 


strings  of  the  old  grandmother  sitting  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. Now,  for  my  part  I  am  free,  and  twenty-one,  and  I 
don't  want  anj^  assistance  of  the  Government  to  enable  me  to 
make  a  living. 

"Legitimate  business  has  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  it  will 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  But  business  has  everything  to  fear 
if  all  it  has  under  it  is  the  prop  of  a  tax  which  everybody  is 
obliged  to  pay  in  order  that  business  may  prosper 

"If  prosperity  is  not  to  be  checked  in  this  country  we  must 
broaden  our  borders  and  make  conquest  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  That  is  the  reason  that  America  is  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  that  is  also  the 
reason  why  America  is  so  much  interested  in  breaking  down, 
wherever  it  is  possible  wthout  danger,  that  dam  against  which 
all  the  tides  of  our  prosperity  have  banked  up — that  great  dam 
that  runs  around  all  our  coasts,  and  which  we  call  the  protective 
tariff.  I  would  prefer  to  call  it  the  restrictive  tariff.  I  would 
prefer  to  call  it  the  tariff  which  holds  us  back.  I  would  prefer 
to  call  it  the  tariff  that  hems  us  in,  the  tariff  that  chokes  us, 
the  tariff  that  smothers  us,  because  the  great  unmatched  energy 
of  America  is  now  waiting  for  a  field  greater  than  America 
itself  in  which  to  prove  that  Americans  can  take  care  of 
themselves." 

While  Colonel  Roosevelt  insists  that  "we  are  engaged  in  be- 
ginning the  great  work  of  social  readjustment  and  industrial 
reform,"  and  that  "this  talk  of  the  tariff  is  simply  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
real  needs  of  the  situation  and  the  real  issues  involved,"  he  paid 
more  than  his  wonted  attention  to  the  subject  during  his  recent 
New  England  campaigning  trip.  Speaking  at  Providence  he 
expounded  the  Progressive  tariff  gospel  at  some  length,  .saying 
in  part: 

"We  intend  to  work  for  prosperity;  but  we  wish  to  see  pros- 
perity cast  around.  We  stand  for  a  protective  tariff,  but  we 
wish  to  .see  the  benefits  of  the  protective  tariff  get  into  the  pay- 
enveloj)  of  the  wage-worker.  Instead  of  decreasing,  we  wish  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  prize-money  that  is  right I'lilly  du(> 
those  who  work  hard  in  industry;  but  we  stand  for  a  more  equi- 
table division  of  the  prize-money 

"The  Republican  i)roposal  is  a  tariff  for  privilegt*  in  industry. 
The  Democratic  propo.sal  is  a  tarifl'  for  the  destruction  of  indus- 
try. The  I^ogressive  proposal  is  a  tariff  in  the  interest  of 
labor  in  industry 

"We  propose  to  reduce  the  various  scluniules  as  to  which  the 
duty  is  undoubt(>dly  too  high.  We  propose  to  deal  Axnth  the  tariff, 
schedule  by  .schedule,  in  accordance  \v\\h  the  reports  of  a  non- 
partizan  commission  of  experts  who  shall  make  their  reports 
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"THAT   DOESN'T    SMELL   AS    GOOD    AS    IT    DID    SOME    YEARS   AOO." 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
OF   OLD,    FORGOTTEN,    FAR-OFF    THINGS. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Pliiladfljth  a  inquirer  Co. 

THERE    WAS    AN    OI-D    WOMAN    WHO    LIVED    IN    A    SHOE, 

SHE    HAD    SO    MANY    CHILDREN    SHE    DIDN'T    KNOW    WHAT  TO   DO. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


not  on  the  theory  of  being  'good'  to  anybody,  but  with  the 
theory  of  doing  justice  primarily  to  the  American  wage-worker 
and  the  American  consumer." 

Before  another  audience  of  farmers,  this  time  in  Pennsylvania, 
Governor  Wilson  remarked  upon  the  Roosevelt  "prize-money" 
phrase  that  "those  who  capture  prizes  and  get  prize-money 
are  usually  freebooters,"  and  added: 

"Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  argue  that  question,  because 
that  is  not  a  farmers'  question,  what  becomes  of  the  prize- 
money,  but  it  is  a  farmers'  question  whose  goods  are  captured 
and  who  supplies  the  prize-money,  and  1  have  a  \aolent  suspicion 
that  you  yourselves  supply  a  great  deal  of  it 

"The  American  farmer  never  has  been  protected,  for  the  verj^ 
good  reason  that  he  never  needed  to  be  protected,  and  his  grains 
have  sold  at  prices  established  by  the  prices  which  his  produce 
commanded  in  foreign  markets.  That  is  an  economic  fact. 
Very  well,  then,  your  prices  are  not  established  by  protection. 
They  are  established  by  your  abundance  which  you  ship  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  the  meantime  everything  that  you  use 
on  the  farm,  everything  that  you  wear,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  eat,  but  do  not  yourselves  produce,  including  meats,  bears  a 
heavy  duty,  which  brings  about  the  interesting  result  that  you 
are  paying  for  the  w^ealth  of  the  United  States  and  getting 
nothing,  or  equivalent  to  it,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned." 

This  gives  the  New  York  Tribune  an  opportunity  to  show  its 
readers  what  a  dangerous  "free  trader"  the  Democratic  can- 
didate is: 

"Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  is  firmly  against  all  class  legislation. 
If  that  is  so,  he  should  want  to  ha^^e  the  things  used  by  the 
artizan,  the  factory  hand,  and  the  railroad  employee  put  on  the 
free  list  as  well  as  those  used  by  the  farmer.  No  politician  who 
proposes  to  make  imports  free  solely  because  they  are  to  be 
used  by  farmers  can  logieallj'-  refuse  to  make  imports  free  because 
they  are  to  be  used  by  other  classes  of  workers 

"The  Democratic  candidate  would  make  a  more  impressive 
figure  if  he  should  say  frankly  that  he  believes  in  tin-owing  down 
all  barriers  against  free  trade.  .  .  .  We  don't  think  that  the 
Governor  w-ill  find  a  very  hearty  welcome  from  the  farmers 
if  he  tells  them  what  his  purpose  really  is — if  he  acknowledges 
that  his  chief  reliance  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living  is  to  check 
domestic  industry,  increase  non-employment,  force  down  wages, 
and  bring  in  lower  prices  by  reducing  the  general  purchasing 
power  of  the  community." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  also  attacks  the  Wilsonian  "free-trade" 
principles,  and  reasserts  his  belief  in  protection,  but  explains: 


"I  wish  to  see  various  duties  revised  downward.  What  I  am 
especially  anxious  to  see  is  the  creation  of  a  government  com- 
mission similar  to  that  in  Germany  which  will  enable  us  to  exam- 
ine the  effect  of  any  particular  duty;  first,  as  to  how  it  affects  the 
consumer. 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  a  duty  impo.sed  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  industry  nvAj  live.  But  I  am  not 
contented  if  that  duty  stays  in  the  front  office.  I  want  to  see  it 
get  into  the  pay-envelop,  and  if  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profit 
does  not  get  into  the  pay-envelop  then  I  am  in  favor  of  taking 
the  duty  off.  Now  that  is  a  perfectly  clear  and  explicable 
position." 

A  further  elucidation  of  Governor  Wilson's  tariff  principles, 
accompanied  by  a  gentle  thrust  at  the  Progressive  platform 
and  candidate,  came  in  the  Governor's  Buffalo  Labor  Day 
speech.     To  quote  him  in  part: 

' '  The  predictions  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  party  are  as  alarm- 
ing as  the  predictions  of  the  veriest  standpatter.  There  is  the 
stimulating  breath  of  hope  in  every  part  of  the  platform  of  the 
new  party  except  that  which  touches  the  tariff  and  the  trusts.  .  .  . 

"It  maj'  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  some  interesting  things 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  recently  said.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  his 
devoted  adherence  to  the  principle  of  protection.  He  declares 
that  he  is  not  troubled  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  monej^  is  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  general  taxpayer  and 
put  into  the  pocket  of  particular  classes  of  protected  manufac- 
turers, but  that  his  concern  is  that  so  little  of  this  money  gets 
into  the  pockets  of  the  employees. 

"I  have  searched  his  program  very  thoroughly  for  an  indication 
of  w'hat  he  expects  to  do  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  '  prize '-money  gets  into  the  pay-envelop,  and  I 
have  found  only  one  suggestion.  There  is  a  ])iank  in  the  program 
w'hich  speaks  of  establishing  a  minimum,  or  living,  wage  for 
women  w'orkers,  and  I  suppose  that  we  may  assume  that  the 
principle  is  not  in  the  long  run  meant  to  be  confined  in  his 
application  to  women  only.  Perhaps  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  third  party  looks  forward  to  the  general  establishment 
hy  law  of  a  minimum  wage." 

But  a  minimum  wage  established  b\-  law,  we  are  warned, 
would  reduce  all  wages  nearly  to  the  level  of  that  minimum, 
would  make  successful  strikes  almost  impossible,  in  connection 
with  the  Progressive  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  business 
would  set  up  all  employers  as  "wards  and  proteges"  of  the 
Government,  and  would  tremendously  strengthen  that  "very 
partnership  between  big  business  and  the  Government"  which 
"most  of  us  are  fighting"  to  break  up. 
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WHY   BLEASE  WON 

How  TO  EXPLAIN  why  the  South  Carolina  Democratic 
primary  renominated  Cole  L.  Blease  for  governor 
appears  to  many  of  the  press  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vexing  problems  in  current  political  news.  A  cry  of  fraud — 
alleging  that  a  vote  of  more  than  140,000  as  compared  with 
107,000  in  1910  indicates  ballot-box  stuffing — has  temporarily 
been  appeased,  dispatches  say,  by  the  prompt  decision  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committee  to  investigate.  But 
many  of  our  editors,  assuming  that  the  election  may  be  proved 
honest,  are  seeking  for  other  explanations — that  there  may  have 
been  unadvertised  features,  that  Blease  is  representative  of  his 
State,  or  that  certain  forms  of  popular  government  are  not  to  be 
trusted. 

The  newspapers  that  are  charging  fraud  in  the  election  declare 
that  there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
State  in  the  past  two  years,  and  that  a  high  estimate  of  what 
the  vote  ought  to  run  would  be  110,000  or  115,000.  The  New- 
berry Observer  (Dem.),  representative  of  this  faction,  declares 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  25,000  to  30,000  fraudulent 
votes  were  cast — "the  rottenest  election  that  ever  occiu*red  in 
South  Carolina."  The  reported  explanation  in  defense  of 
Governor  Blease,  as  voiced  by  his  brother  before  the  investigating 
<iommittee,  is  that  in  the  intense  interest  of  the  campaign  "some 
men  had  been  taken  from  their  beds  to  vote;  that  thousands, 
oinder  the  lu-ging  of  the  newspapers,  came  back  from  the  moun- 
tains and  from  their  vacations  to  vote,  and  that  they  voted  for 
Cole  Blease,  and  now  the  papers  are  kicking." 

One  of  "the  papers"  leans  to  the  side  of  charity  in  discussing 
Blease.  The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  hazards  that  there 
must  be  some  explanation  of  him  that  has  not  been  made  to 
the  country  at  large.    It  argues: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  admire  blackguards 
and  ruffians  and  crooks,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  this  respect — yet  Blease  has  been  portrayed 
as  a  blackguard,  ruffian,  and  crook  combined.  Certainly  he  is 
a  man  of  unbridled  temper  and  violent  speech.  The  coarseness 
of  his  language  on  the  stump  in  the  present  campaign  of  itself 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  bar  him  from  any  office  of  impor- 
tance in  any  community  of  which  we  have  acquaintance.  Yet 
he  has  received  a  larger  vote  than  his  chief  opponent,  Judge  Ira 
B.  Jones,  who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  character,  ability,  and 
refinement." 

This,  however,  is  a  unique  view.  A  majority  of  the  press  are 
saying  either  that  South  CaroHna  got  the  sort  of  candidate  it 
admires,  or  that  the  State's  primary  system  must  be  treacher- 
ously organized.  "Notwithstanding  possible  truth  in  the 
charges  of  fraud  in  the  primaries,"  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "he  is  the  sort  of  governor  that  the  sort  of 
people  now  ruling  in  South  Carolina  like."  This  view  is  ex- 
plained historically  as  follows: 

I' South  Carolina  after  the  reconstruction  period  fell  into  the 


hands  of  the  old  ante-bellum  aristocracy.  The  poor  whites — 
the  small  farmers,  mechanics,  and  hill  folk — were  almost  as  little 
considered  as  the  negroes  by  leaders  like  Wade  Hampton  and 
Matthew  C.  Butler,  who  ruled  the  State  till  the  rise  of  Tillman. 
Since  that  revolt  of  the  poor-white  element  the  political  appeal 
to  ignorance  and  prejudice  has  been  progressive,  and  its  natural 

fruit  is  Blease 

"This  popular  revolution  for  the  rise  of  the  uneducated  and 
unpropertied  to  power  has  not  been  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  larger 
humanity,  but  by  the  spirit  of  narrowness  and  prejudice  and 
reaction.  And  it  proceeds  by  open  appeal  to  the  baser  instincts 
of  the  crowd.  It  is  a  discouraging  spectacle.  It  would  be  com- 
forting to  think  it  the  result  of  temporary  aberration.  Un- 
fortunatelj'  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  fixt  state 
of  mind,  which  only  a  slow  process  of  enlightenment  is  likely  to 
change.  It  is  Bourbonism  transplanted  from  th*e  planter's 
mansion  to  the  overseer's  cabin." 

Opponents  of  direct  rule  by  the  voters  think  no  less  of  South 
Carolina's  intelligence,  but  remark  with  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  that: 

"With  aU  the  power  of  the  old  Republican  machine  in  Penn- 
sylvania behind  him,  not  even  Penrose  would  have  ventured  to 
renominate  for  governor  a  politician  of  the  character  and 
reputation  of  Cole  Blease 

"People  must  learn  to  vote  more  intelligently  than  they  did 
at  these  primaries  before  they  can  be  intrusted  with  the  power 
to  recall  judicial  decisions  at  the  behest  of  demagogs,  aggrieved 
litigants,  or  well-meaning  visionaries.  If  majorities  that  indorse 
for  reelection  crooks  and  blackguards  in  office  are  to  overrule 
the  highest  courts  at  the  polls,  there  is  an  end  of  aU  law." 

Some  of  the  South  Carolina  papers  reply  to  this  that  the  idea 
of  direct  rule  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  the  "system,"  as  they  call  it, 
that  nominated  Blease  is  so  framed  and  conducted  that  it  is 
"vicious  in  the  extreme."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  which  adds: 

"We  do  not  consider  that  there  is  the  least  likelihood  that 
South  Carolina  will  return  to  the  convention  system,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  do  so;  but  the  convention  system  -n-ith 
all  its  faults  was  infinitely  better  than  the  primary  plan  with 
the  vices  which  have  sprung  up  under  it." 

The  Charleston  Post  (Ind.  Dem.)  corroborates  this  by  describ- 
ing the  South  Carolina  primaries  as  "loosely  ordered"  and 
relating : 

"Efforts  have  been  made  time  and  again  to  induce  the  State 
convention  to  pass  regulations  for  the  primarj^  that  would  pre- 
vent fraud  by  fixing  some  standard  of  qualification,  but  the 
answer  has  always  come  that  every  white  man  should  have 
opportimity  to  vote  and  that  the  people  could  be  depended  upon 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  without  rule  or  order  of 
any  authority." 

Editors  of  a  great  variety  of  papers  have  had  words  of  approval 
for  Senator  Tillman  for  writing  a  letter  of  denunciation  against 
Blease.  To  the  Senator's  characterization  of  "Bleasism"  as 
"selfish,  low,  dirty,  and  revengeful,"  Blease  combines  a  reply 
and  comment  upon  the  election  results  that  "it  is  not  that  they 
love  Tillman  less,  but  that  they  trust  Cole  L.  Blease  more." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


And  even  a  Penrose  has  its  thorn. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

He  "squirts  ink."  says  tlio  Colonel.  Then  he  must  be  a  fountain  Penrose 
— what?— ro/edo  Blade. 

INQUIKY  is  made  as  to  who  this  man  U.  MeOeddon  is  that  we  hear 
so  much  al)out  lately. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  running  a  close  second  to  Ty  Cobl>  in  the  matter 
of  spectacular  slides. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

If  the  Wilson-Marshall  ticket  wins  in  November,  the  machinery  of 
state  ought  to  run  mighty  smoothly,  (xiuipped  with  two  governors. — 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Woonuow  Wilson  claims  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the  Kaiser.  If  ho 
l«  after  the  (ierman-Amerlcan  vote  he  need  only  to  say  he  tliinks  Hans 
Wagner  far  superior  to  Ty  Cobb. — Southern  Lumberman. 


Will  the  parcels  post  mail  go  by  freight  like  the  magazines? — Jackson- 
ville (Florida)  Times-l'nion. 

What  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  means  is  to  aim  "so's  to  hit  if  it's 
a  deer  and  miss  if  it's  a  calf." — Xew  York  World. 

In  political  troubles  at  least,  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  doesn't  always 
have  its  wonted  quieting  effect. — Southern  Lumberman. 

That  flfly-flve-story  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  begins  to  look 
like  the  1'.)1J  addition  to  the  Ananias  Club. — Xashville  Democrat. 

We  may  suggest  that  the  Post-offlce  Department  can  save  a  lot  of  money 

l)y  not  tlistril)uting  the  mail  at  all. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

CoLi.EcTiNc.  autograph  letters  has  ever  been  one  of  the  penchants  of 
the  wealthy,  but  Mr.  Hearst  seems  to  be  the  only  collector  to  havejgot 
any  i>ractical  results  from  his  hobby. — Southern  Lumberman. 


WAR  WITH  ENGLAND  IMPOSSIBLE 


T 


HE  PANAJVIA  DISPUTE  has  roused  up  Norman  Angell, 
who  branded  war  as  "The  Great  Illusion"  in  his  famous 
book.  His  full  name  is  Ralph  Norman  Angell  Lane, 
and  far  from  being  an  idle  dreamer  of  peace,  he  is  editor  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  and  an  authority  on 
politics  and  economies.  In  the 
London  edition  of  his  paper  he 
-writes  an  article  headed  "Why 
Not  Fight?"  and  his  answer  is 
that  whatever  the  outcome,  Eng- 
land would  lose.  She  would  mere- 
ly damage  her  own  property  and 
almost  ruin  the  British  insurance 
companies.  Besides,  he  tells  the 
British  that  America  is  impreg- 
nable to  foreign  attack,  and  our 
immense  area  and  tremendous  in- 
ternal trade  and  resources  would 
make  us  almost  indifferent  to  hos- 
tilities along  the  coast.  He  re- 
marks that  while  England  might 
go  to  war  with  Germany  for  "the 
cynical  repudiation  of  solemn 
treaty  obligations,"  not  so  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States.  To 
quote  his  words: 

"We  have  not  gone  to  war  with 
the  United  States;    we   shall  not 
go  to  war  and  are  not  even  think- 
ing of  war,  and  this  not  because 
blood  is   thicker  than  water,  for 
when   the  blood  was  a  good  deal 
thicker,  when  American  really  was 
Enghsh    blood,   which   now   it   is 
not,  we  went    to  war,  not    once, 
but  twice,  and  fought  with  Ger- 
mans against  Americans,  so  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  we 
submit    to    affronts    from    America    which,    if    committed    by 
Germany,   would   make  war  inevitable.     The  reason  why  we 
shall  not  go  to  war  is  because  war  would  be  ineffective." 

Even  an   English   triumph  on   the  seas  against   the  United 
States  would  prove  but  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  he  thinks,  for — 


comed  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table. 
Republic: 


He  says  of  our 


EXTENDING  THE  COLD  ELBOW. 


"She  does  not  depend  upon  foreign  food  or  foreign  money. 
She  has  already  secured  foreign  trade  which,  however,  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  buc^ket  compared  with  her  internal  trade.     She  can 

far  better  afford  to  be  locked  in 
than  we  can  afford  to  be  locked 
out.  Her  navj^  serves  no 
earthly  purpose  connected  with 
any  vital  function  of  her  national 
life.  By  bombarding  her  coast 
towns  we  could  do  some  damage 
to  property  which  is  mainly  ours 
and  which,  in  the  end,  our  insur- 
ance companies  would  have  to  pay 
for,  but  beyond  that — nothing. 
There  we  should  stick.  If  we 
landed  armies  they  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  very  spaces 
of  the  continent." 

England  has  given  no  help  in 
the  building  of  the  canal.  She 
has  therefore  no  means  of  enfor- 
cing her  treaty  rights  excepting  by 
war,  and  war  in  this  ease  is  de- 
clared quite  inadequate.  Mr. 
Lane  does  not  blame  the  United 
States  for  "this  movement  for 
treaty  repudiation,  which  owes  its 
force  to  a  spirit  which  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  common  political 
beliefs  of  Christendom,  of  the 
military  system  and  of  efforts  to 
maintain  it."  On  this  point  he 
dwells  more  at  length  as  follows: 


"We  could  not  impose  our  will  by  war 
impregnable  so  far  as  a  military 
force  is  concerned,  but  is  quite  ob- 
viously impregnable.  We  could, 
it  is  true,  destroy  her  navy,  bom- 
bard her  ports,  blockade  her 
coasts  and  by  so  doing  create  a 
position  far  more  onerous  for  us 
than  for  her.  She  would  be  em- 
barrassed; we  should  starv^e — 
Lancashire  from  lack  of  cotton, 
and  other  parts  of  our  popula- 
tion from  the  high  prices  of  food. 
Our  finances  would  be  chaotic 
from  the  havoc  which  this  state 
of  war  would  make  with  the 
British  millions  sunk  in  Ameri- 
can investments,  while  Amer- 
ica, as  a  self-contained  continent, 
would  be  much  less  seriously 
hit." 


America  is  not  only 


While  the  United  States  is  in- 
dependent of  Europe,  England  is 
compared  to  the  man  who  wel- 
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—Punch  (London) .  ' '  What  is  the  moral  of  this  Pan- 

ama Canal  business,  this  cynical 
disregard  of  solemn  treaty  obligations?  We  are  told  that  it  is 
a  failure  of  arbitration  and  the  absurdity  of  depending  on  in- 
ternational good  faith,  whereas  the  real  lesson  of  these  inci- 
dents is  the  failure  of  war,  the  war  system  and  all  it  implies. 
We  may  go  to  war  for  things  that  do  not  matter,  but  when  Amer- 
ica takes  an  attitude  calculated  to  hamper  our  movements  and 
commerce  with  half  the  universe  we  submit,  because  war  (in 
preparation  for  which  the  nations  have  piled  their  armaments  to 
the  skies)  is  utterly  ineffective  as  an  instrument  for  enforcing 

our  rights,  and  we  have  no  other 
instrument  because  we  have  not 
given  an  equivalent  effort  to  its 
creation." 


Mr.  Lane  concludes  by  dwell- 
ing almost  gleefully  on  Great 
Britain's  dilemma  because,  ac- 
cording to  him,  it  proves  his 
own  pet  theory  that  war  is  a 
delusion.  The  vast  fleets  and 
armies  maintained  by  taxing  the 
people  are  now  as  much  out  of 
date,  he  thinks,  as  the  obsolete 
arbalete  or  balista.  We  are  as 
safe  against  invasion  •  as  the 
Ethiopians  were  from  the  vast 
army  of  Cambyses,  which  was 
conquered  by  famine,  or  as  the 
Russians  were  from  the  Grand 
Army  of  Napoleon,  which  was 
conquered  by  frost. 


OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

— Toronto  Xeus. 
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WHY  JOHN  BULLDOG  CAN   DKFY  HIS  ENEMIES  AS  WELL  AS   HELP  HIS  FRIENDS. 


-A  msterdammer. 


ENGLISH   PRESS  ON   THE  LODGE 
RESOLUTION 

r'^  KNATOR  LODGE'S  resolution,  which  extends  the  Monroe 
^^  Doctrine  so  as  to  exclude  commercial  corporations  as  well 
^^ —  as  states  from  occupying  harbors  or  other  lands  on  the 
American  continents,  "so  situated  that  the  occupation  thereof 
for  naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the  communica- 
tions or  the  safety  of  the  United  States,"  is  favorably  received 
by  the  general  London  press  as  being  a  natural  result  of  the  new 
conditions  occasioned  by  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  not  likely  to  injure  British  interests,  we  are  told,  and  it  is 
better  that  .such  a  rule  should  be  made  now  than  later  on, 
wh(»n  some  actual  case  might  occur  which  challenged  judicial 
decision  and  led  to  serious  complications.  It  is  frankly  admitted 
that,  in  case  of  hostilities,  foreign  corporations,  if  allowed  a 
home  on  American  soil,  might  ally  themselves  with  foreign  states 
and  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  international  peace.  The 
London  Spcclalor  regards  "the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  all  its 
vagueness,  as  a  most  valuable  instrument  of  peace,"  and  "if 
the  United  Stat(!s  means  to  insist  on  asserting  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  us  against  foreign  associations  as  well  as  against  foreign 
governments  as  such,  she  is  certainly  well  advis(^d  to  express  that 
intention  now,  in  an  impersonal  manner,  rather  than  later."  To 
quote  further  The  Spectator's  view  of  the  Lodge  resolution: 

"It  is  well  within  the  purpose,  if  not  within  the  actual  words, 
of  the  orifjinal  Monroe  declaration.  Foreign  corporations  and 
foreign  governments  are  not  identical  things,  but  in  certain 
circumstances  th(!  one  may  easily  be  turned  to  the  use  of  the  other. 

"From  th(>  point  of  view  of  (Jr(>at  Britain,  this  action  of  the 
Senate  need  cause  no  uneasiness.  With  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  are  familiar,  and  Mr.  Lodge's  resolution 
<loes  not  really  go  l)eyond  it.  It  is  liardly  possible  that  it  should 
Injun;  any  one  in  lliis  country,  and  it  certainly  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection against  a  real  danger.  The  vast  area  of  South  America 
is  divided  among  several  coniiminities  \vh()s«Mnteres(s  are  not 
always  the  same  as  ofir  own.  and  when  tlu!  two  are  iintago- 
nistic  they  are  capable  of  making  our  political  relations  highly 
inconvenient. 

"Tlu;  Monroe  Doctrine  ofTers  a  way  out  of  these  difficulties. 
It  constitutes  the  United  States  a  kind  of  l)utTer  between  the 
contending  i)arties;  it  provides  a  means  of  reconciling  our 
interests  and  theirs  without  deiiuinding  an  unconditional 
surrender  on  either  side.      lUit  it  does  not  do  this  without  laying 


a  very  real  burden  on  the  United  States.  It  makes  her  in  a  sense 
a  mediator  between  the  European  and  the  South  American 
Powers.  France,  or  Germany,  or  Great  Britain  is  offended  bj' 
some  act  of  a  South  American  state.  Were  it  not  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  she  might  assert  her  interests  in  a  high-handed  fashion 
which  would  soon  bring  the  offender  to  his  knees." 

"The  new  policy  is  not  unexpected,"  declares  the  London 
Times,  and  it  proceeds  to  say  that  "English  statesmen  have  never 
been  critical  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  To 
quote  further: 

"Whether  this  [resolution]  is  to  be  described  as  an  extension  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  as  an  application  of  the  \vider  principle 
that  each  state  may  take  what  measures  it  deems  essential  for 
its  safety,  is  a  question  of  words. 

"The  new  policy  is  not  unexpected.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  The  Times  that  with  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  there  was  likely  to  be  a  reconsideration  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Admiral  Mahan  has  indicated 
the  strong  objections  to  any  Power  having  a  base  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Isthmus;  and  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Knox's 
journey  to  Panama  last  February  and  the  closer  relations  which 
must  be  form<'d  between  the  United  States  and  Central  America, 
our  Washington  correspondent  remarked,  'It  is  obvious,  even 
apart  from  the  canal.  Central  America,  and  possibly  Mexico, 
must  now  be  the  primary  concern  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
interpret  and  enforce  the  policy  formulated  by  F*resident  Monroe.' 
In  fact,  each  generation  has  its  own  version  of  that  doctrine." 

But  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  thinks  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  for  the  United  States  to  warn  off  other  nations  and 
corporations  "from  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground"  when  the  Washing- 
ton (jovernm(>nt  practises  what  it  preaches,  and  we  read: 

"The  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  annexing 
Porto  Rico.  ac(iuiring  the  naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  and  assum- 
ing control  of  tile  Canal  Zone  in  Panama  was  doubtless  justified 
by  ne(;essity.  Hut  recently  th(>n>  lias  been  suspicion  of  a  tend- 
ency to  utilize  internal  disturbance's  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  for  the 
l)urpose  of  further  territorial  expansion. 

"We  do  not  attacli  niuch  imporlaivce  to  tliese  suggestions, 
liut  w<'  tiiink  tliat  international  relations  in  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can 'liemisjihere'  would  be  made  easier  and  the  underlying 
principl(>  of  tli(>  Monroe  Doctritu^  mad(>  more  accei)table  to  other 
Powers  if  lli(>  opportunity  were  taken  to  reallirni  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  seek  no  further  territorial  expansion, 
and  to  avoid  the  same  kind  of  colorubh^  aeejuisition  of  places 
convenient  for  naval  ba.ses  wliieli  tiit>  Senate  tleelares  it  would 
view  with    gravi'  coTU'ern"  on  llie  pari  of  other  nations." 


Sc()t(-iul>er  U,  19 1-* 
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YANKEE  "HUSTLE"  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

So  RAPID  has  hccu  llir  n-cciit  influx  of  Vaiikoc  <'riterpriso 
into  South  America  that  th(^  observant  London  EconomisL 
is  deeply  imprest  by  it.  "The  phase  is  a  new  one,"  it 
assures  our  British  competitors,  "and  has  come  about  with 
startling  rapidity."  Twelve  years  ago,  it  recalls,  a  Yankee  or 
C^anuck  was  as  rare  a  sight  in  Brazil  as  a  blizzard — now  thej'  are 
<'verywhere,  and  considering  his  brief  acquaintance,  the  North 
American  "has  made  hims(^H"  felt  to  a  remarkable  degree."  His 
methods,  indeed,  are  not  those  of  the  representatives  of  "Euro- 
pean commerce  and  industry"  who  have  "occupied  the  field 
for  more  than  a  century."  But  he  has  energy  and  dollars  and 
is  in  a  fair  way  eventually  to  gain  control  of  whate\er  enterprises 
most  nearly  con^^erh  him.  According  to  a  report  just  issued 
by  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  covering  1909  to  1911, 
American  investments  in  Brazil  increased  in  that  period  no  less 
than  4,537  per  cent.  The  dispatches  say  the  report  shows  that 
while  two  Brazilian  and  twenty-one  foreign  companies  were 
authorized  during  the  year  1909,  nine  Brazilian  corporations 
and  twenty-three  foreign  ones  were  authorized  in  1910  and  thir- 
teen Brazilian  firms  and  forty-three  foreign  ones  in  1911.  The 
new  Brazilian  corporations  of  1911  had  a  capital  of  about 
$7,000,000,  while  the  United  States  corporations  had  a  capital 
of  .$115,000,000  and  all  other  foreign  corporations  only  $60,000,- 
000.  This  report,  issued  since  The  Economist'' s  article,  seems  to 
confirm  in  a  striking  manner  the  words  of  the  London  writer. 
In  contrasting  North  American  with  other  foreign  influences  in 
South  America  this  writer  remarks: 

"It  is  often  alleged  against  the  British  residents  in  South 
America  that  insular  methods,  combined  with  their  want  of 
imderstanding  of  the  Spanish — or,  rather.  South  American — 
character,  have  prevented  them  from  getting  into  satisfactory 
touch  with  the  inhabitants  proper  of  the  various  states.  In 
many  instances  the  criticism  is  well  grounded,  but  the  failure  is 
only  comparative.  Those  who  make  these  accusations  are 
usually  patriots,  envious  of  the  foreigner's  success,  and  anxious 
to  see  their  compatriots  rival  European  competitors  in  commerce 
and  business.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  of  course,  many 
British  who,  from  force  of  prolonged  residence  and  intermarriage 


with  the  daughters  of  these  southern  lands,  have  grown  into 
genuine  intimacy-  with  the  descendants  of  the  Spainards  or 
Portuguese,  as  the  case  ma>-  be." 

The  North  American,  tho  he  has  come  witliin  the  area  of 
South  American  competition  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  says  The 
Economist,  has  chosen  a  favorable  moment  "when  indu.strial 
and  commercial  concerns  of  modest  dimensions  are  quite  ready 
to  be  swallowed  up  (on  profitable  terms)  by  imposing  amalgama- 
tions." The  great  American  companies  are  gaining  a  permanent 
footing  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  continent.  Then  the 
"Beef  Trust"  of  the  United  States  is  absorbing  the  b6ef  trade  of 
South  America,  as  we  read : 

"In  Argentina  it  is  common  knowledge  that  only  odh  frigorijico 
[cold-storage  plant]  of  the  first  importance  is  still  holding  out 
against  the  United  States  interests,  the  rest  being  already  in  the 
hands  of  these  latter.  A  factor  which  is  not  so  generally  known  is 
that  the  scoi)e  of  these  trust  operations  is  being  extended  to 
Montevideo,  and  that  a  tentative  policy  is  being  elaborated  even 
with  regard  to  Chile.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  trust.  .  .  .  the  ultimate  outcome  will 
be  the  complete  control  of  the  South  American  beef  market  by 
the  United  States." 

Then  the  writer  turns  to  the  piquant  question  of  the  Yankee's 
chance  of  swallowing  up  the  main  business  interests  of  South 
America,  but  leaves  the  outcome  in  doubt.     He  says: 

"The  reason  for  expecting  success  for  the  United  States  finan- 
ciers is  that  in  affairs  such  as  these  the  North  American  is  on 
familiar  ground.  In  other  lines  his  chances  of  rapid  success  are 
more  doubtful.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  come  down  to  South 
America  in  a  hurry.  He  is  prepared  and  anxious  to  'hustle,'  but 
he  has  left  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  '  hustle '  represents 
nothing  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  South  American  ears. 
Whether  his  tried  energies  will  eventually  succeed  in  carrying  the 
day  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  almost  to  a 
man,  he  labors  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  ignorance  not  only 
of  the  Spanish  tongue,  but  of  the  temperament  and  general 
peculiarities  of  the  average  South  American.  .  .  .  But  then 
the  Northern  American  has  not  come  down  to  South  America 
in  the  accepted  fashion  of  the  past.  He  has  arrived,  in  the 
possession  of  a  multitude  of  dollars,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  taking  fuU  charge  of  the  various  industries  which  most  nearly 
concern  him." 


THE  BT-I,L  MOOSE  ON  HIS  HrNTING  GFiOUND 
FILLS  HILL  AND   DALE  WITH  FRENZIED  SOUND. 

—Kladderadalsch  (Berlin.) 


AMERICAN    ELECTION   LOGIC. 

"  If  I  give  you  a  dozen  good  punches  on  the  jaw,  then  will  you 
believe  that  Roosevelt  Is  an  honorable  man?" 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 

BULL-MOOSE    ECHOES   FROM   GERMANY. 
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DECAY  OF   THE  GERMAN   NOBILITY 

FRANCE  HAS  ABOLISHED  her  aristocracy  after  decima- 
ting: its  numbers  by  the  guillotine;  England  has  deprived 
her  peers  of  their  most  poAverful  legislative  Aveapon,  and 
is  clamoring  for  a  partition  of  their  broad  acres  into  small  hold- 
ings, and  now  we  read  that  the  German  nobility  is  on  the  dowai- 
grade.  This  is  the  confession  of  one  who  himself  bears  a  title, 
Count  Siegfried  Bernstorf,  who  writes  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatl 
to  ask,  What  is  the  matter  with  the  German  noblesse?  Ho 
says  that  altho  they  boast  cf  having  made  the  German  Empire, 
they  are  little  by  little  losing  their  predominance  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  in  dijjlomacy,  and  in  Court  circles.  They  are  too 
poor  to  stand  the  extravagant  gaiety  of  Berlin  life,  and  retire 
to  their  country  seats.  Their  places  are  taken  by  the  bourgeois, 
and  if  they  ever  visit  the  Kaiser's  Court  they  are  compelled  to 
rub  elbows  -with  people  whom  it  is  the  fixt  tradition  of  their  order 
to  look  down  upon.  Plain,  even  severe,  are  the  words  in  which 
this  German  aristocrat  describes  the  condition  of  things: 

"It  is  undeniable  that  the  German  aristocracy  is  on  the  de- 
cline. An  order  of  men  which  somewhat  arrogantly,  certainly 
unjustly,  boasts  of  having  founded  the  Empire  now  feels  itself 
in  its  death  agony.  Once  upon  a  time  the  nobles  reigned  supreme 
at  Berlin ;  now  they  spend  their  time  on  their  estates,  not  finding 
sufficient  money  in  their  coffers  to  meet  the  immense  taxes  upon 
their  resources  demanded  for  the  support  of  two  establishments, 
one  in  the  country,  the  other  in  the  town.  Once  upon  a  time, 
fair  weather  or  foul,  they  frequented  the  imperial  Court;  now, 
if  the  nobles,  from  time  to  time,  seat  themselves  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne  they  feel  themselves  compromised,  as  they  say,  by 
associating  with  certain  men  of  trade,  even  with  the  Chicago 
dealers  in  salt  pork,  the  sort  of  people  the  Kaiser  esteems  highly 
and  receives  cordially." 

The  free  air  of  life,  the  breadth  and  openness  of  national  unity, 
are  not  felt  by  the  nobility,  who  if  imemployed  in  the  public 
service  are  isolated  from  the  people  by  living  on  great  estates 
in  the  country;  if  employed,  are  yet  separated  from  the  real  life 
of  the  nation  by  caste,  which  reigns  throughout  the  Army  and 
the  administration.  The  principle  of  caste  dwarfs  and  weakens 
and  causes  decay.     Count  Bernstorf  remarks  in  this  connection: 


"The  activity  of  the  German  nobleman,  however  real,  is 
actually  stunted.  Two  careers  are  open  to  these  gentlemen  of 
blue  blood — the  Army  and  the  administration  of  the  Government. 
But  no  sooner  do  noblemen  take  possession  of  high  office  in  the 
Army  and  the  administration  than  castes  are  created,  castes 
which  cut  them  off  from  contact  with  the  German  people,  its 
life,  its  labor,  and  its  hopes.  The  general  result  is  that  those 
nobles  who  work  in  public  employments  remain  isolated  in  their 
pride,  each  in  his  official  environment,  while  those  who  have 
exchanged  Berlin  for  the  country  remain  equally  isolated  on 
their  estates.  Neither  of  these  two  classes  really  mingle  in  the 
current  life  of  Germanj^;  they  do  not  breathe  the  open  air,  the 
outside  air,  which  gives  life  and  health." 

Those  who  have  broken  through  the  aristocratic  traditions 
of  caste  have  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  others  of  their 
order  and  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  daring  experiment  in 
other  Avays.     The  Count  answers  that: 

"There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  case  of  those  who 
are  thus  enclosed  in  the  iron  bonds  of  caste.  Certain  genuine 
princes  of  Germany  have  wished  as  ordinary  people  do  and  exactly 
like  the  simple  heroine  of  the  melodrama  'to  live  their  own  life.' 
They  have  gone  into  business,  into  some  vast  business  concern, 
for  the  word  business,  despised  by  the  nobility,  is  credited  with 
a  singular  virtue  and  a  character  almost  august  when  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  adjective  vast!  But  they  invariably  make  a  failure 
of  it.  They  lose  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  is  not  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  matter.  They  sacrifice  also  their 
prestige,  a  serious  matter  for  noblemen,  and  they  induce  no  one 
to  follow  their  example." 

They  must  then,  declares  the  Count,  set  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  country'  as  the  sole  means  of  self-preservation.  But 
they  prefer  the  dilettante  life  to  that  of  a  merchant  or  a  professor 
of  learning.  They  prefer  a  life  of  sport  or  trifling.  Modern 
competition,  however,  does  not  tolerate  the  dilettante,  he 
remarks,  and  it  is  time  for  the  German  nobles  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  idea,  which  has  nothing  feudal  in  it.  If 
they  so  do,  they  will  see  how  to  take  prudent  advantage  of  the 
transition  which  their  present  condition  is  undergoing  and  recog- 
nize a  coming  change  which  they  should  see  will  improve  their 
position.  Otherwise,  he  argues,  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


KxuiniiU'  this  carloon  \\'H\\  ("iic. 

The  Turk  is  down  and  coiuiucrcd  lliiTO. 
Uu\  if  you  turn  the  picture  round. 

'I'licn  Italy  is  on  tli(>  Kround. 
Kroni   which  it   certainly   trnnspiros, 

Italians  lie  and  Tiu'lis  are  liars. 

—  Kladdcradttisch  (Berlin). 
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KAI'll)    ADVANCK    IN    Tiai'Ol.I. 

— Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


WAR   SCENES    "FROM    TELEGRAPHIC    DESCRIPTION." 


EATING  FOR   EFFICIENCY 


WE  ARE  ALL  TRYING  to  be  efficient  nowadays- 
even  when  we  don't  quite  know  what  it  means.  Effi- 
ciency apparently  may  be  attained  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  who  uses  the  above  title  in 
an  article  contributed  to  The  Sundmj  Magazine  (August  4), 
would  seem  to  imply  that  we  may  even  reach  it  bj'  eating. 
In  this  case,  however,  what  the  writer  means  by  the  term  is 
doubtless  such  efficiency  as  may  be  due  to  the  ingestion  of  food 
alone.  There  are  other  kinds  that  are  not  to  be  acquired  so 
simply.  Dr.  Fisk  starts  off  with  a  declaration  that  in  spite  of  the 
so-called  aerarians,  who  assert  that  Ave  can  get  along  on  nothing 
but  air,  man  does  occasionally  need  a  scrap  or  two  of  food. 
He  asserts: 

"The  man  who  fasts  is  really  an  autophagous  cannibal,  living 
on  his  own  flesh.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  pass  through  his 
digestive  apparatus  is  a  mere  detail,  softening  down  the  grue- 
someness  of  the  operation.  The  fasting  faddist  consumes  first 
his  fat,  if  he  has  any,  the  little  fatty  cushions  behind  his  eyeballs 
being  the  last  to  disappear.  All  things  being  equal,  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  body  weight  can  thus  be  consumed,  and  then  the 
'channerin  worm'  gets  the  rest.  If  the  fasting  faddist  is  con- 
sistent, and  takes  no  water,  his  wormship  arrives  within  twelve 
to  twenty  days;  with  a  little  water  on  the  side,  the  obsequies 
may  be  postponed  from  forty  to  seventy  days. 

"The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  a  fearful  nuisance 
to  faddists;  but  it  still  holds.  Whatever  a  man's  soul  may  be, 
his  body  is  part  of  the  material  universe,  and  is  composed  of 
elements  found  not  only  in  other  animals,  but  in  the  trees  and 
rocks,  and  in  the  very  ground  under  our  feet.  Twelve  of  these 
elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  sulfur, 
sodium,  calcium,  potassium,  chlorin,  magnesium,  and  iron,  in 
various  combinations  of  atoms,  molecules,  and  compounds — - 
make  up  the  human  body 

"What  is  a  food?  A  food  is  a  substance  that  is  digestible  and 
nonpoisonous,  which  can  be  assimilated  and  furnish  either 
energy  or  building  material  for  the  body.  Even  after  the 
body  has  matured,  building  material  is  still  required  to  replace 
cells  that  are  constantly  being  destroyed  or  broken  doAvn,  and, 
so  long  as  life  lasts,  fuel  food  is  required  for  the  production 
of  energy.  The  principal  structures  of  the  body  are  composed 
of  very  complex  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  termed 
proteids.  A  certain  amount  of  fat,  which  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  also  present  in  the  bones,  and  forms  a 
cushion  and  support  for  various  organs  and  tissues,  notably  the 
skin,  thus  softening  the  lines  of  the  human  form.  Water,  gases, 
salts,  iron,  and  certain  complex  organic  compounds  complete 
the  constitution  of  the  body. 

"Now,  you  can  no  more  build  or  repair  proteid  tissue  with 
bricks  of  fat,  sugar,  or  salts  than  you  can  build  a  granite  mansion 
A\ith  straw.  Food  must  bring  to  the  body  not  only  the  elements 
that  enter  into  its  structure,  but  in  such  form  that  they  will 
reach  their  destination  and  fit  in  where  they  belong.  .  .  .  The 
points  to  be  decided  in  selecting  a  diet  are: 

"(1)  Digestibility.  (2)  Availability  for  energy,  growth,  or 
repair.  (3)  Cost.  It  is  important  to  know  not  whether  our  food 
is  animal  or  vegetable,  but  how  much  proteid,  fats,  starch,  salts, 
etc.,  wo  were  getting  in  digestible  and  assimilable  form. 

"Thin  people  lose  heat  rapidly,  owing  to  the  large  surface 
exposed  in  proportion  to  the  bodily  weight,  and  require  sufficient 
quantities  of  carbonaceous  foods,  fats,  cereals,  and  vegetables, 
especially  if  much  muscular  work  is  done.  On  the  contrary, 
fat  people,  who  do  not  lose  heat  readily,  and  are  overburdened 
with  the  products  of  carbonaceous  feeding,  should  limit  these 
foodstuffs  in  their  diet.  Proteid  foods  may  also  be  utilized  for 
heat  production  and  energy;  but  not  so  readily  as  the  carbon- 
aceous foods. 

"Digestion  of  the  starchy  foodstuffs  begins  in  the  mouth. 
About  thirty  thousand  years  ago,  before  man  learned  the  art 
of  cultivation,  starchy  foods  were  doubtless  thoroughlj^  chewed 
and  digested  in  the  mouth,  owing  to  their  tough  fiber  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  grinding  them  thoroughly. 

"The  soft  vegetable  foods  that  we  now  use  are  hurriedly 
swallowed,  and  land  in  a  stomach  absolutely  devoid  of  starch- 


digesting  facilities,  there  to  remain  undigested  until  passed  into 
the  intestines,  where  starch  digestion  is  resumed.  Man  has 
survived  this  tax  on  his  adaptability,  as  h(i  has  survived  many 
others;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  continue  a  physio- 
logically expensive  habit.  By  thoroughly  chewing  the  standby 
foods,  they  are  not  only  well  digested  and  prevented  from 
burdening  the  stomach,  but  the  mere  act  of  chewing,  combined 
with  the  taste  and  thought  of  food,  causes  a  flow  of  digestive 
secretions  in  the  stomach,  termed  by  Pawlow  the  'appetite  juice.' 
"Pawlow  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  the  pleasant 
anticipation  of  food  excites  the  flow  of  saliva  and  contributes 
to  a  successful  meal.  The  close  association  of  successful  digestion 
with  odor,  tas*e,  and  the  collateral  pleasures  of  dining  can  not 
be  questioned.  Mr.  Fletcher's  system,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  not  carried  to  illogical  extremes,  has  the  support  of 
known  facts  in  physiology,  not  to  speak  of  the  careful  experi- 
ments of  Chittenden  and  Fisher,  showing  the  increased  endurance 
of  subjects  who  followed  this  system  for  many  months  under 
rigid  control.  To  give  the  Fletcher  system  a  fair  trial,  one  must 
not  let  the  mind  dwell  on  chewing,  but  keep  thoroughly  tasting. 
This  is  really  the  essence  of  Fletcher's  system." 

Other  features  of  the  Fletcher  system,  however.  Dr.  Fisk 
thinks,  must  be  followed  with  caution.  The  suggestion  to  eat 
"any  old  thing"  at  "any  old  time,"  so  long  as  one  wants  it, 
may  lead  to  serious  dietetic  errors.  Another  danger  in  the  system 
is  the  rejection  of  indigestible  waste  material  by  which  the 
total  quantity  of  food  taken  is  reduced,  and  the  needed  mechan- 
ical stimulus  to  the  intestine  is  not  afforded^  so  that  constipation 
results.  The  low  proteid  diet  resulting  from  the  F'letcher  system 
is  regarded  by  Chittenden  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  beneficial 
results.  Most  authorities  advise  that  the  proteids  should  not 
exceed'  one-fourth  of  the  food  taken.  Chittenden  would  reduce 
this  proportion  about  one-half.     We  read  further: 

"Some  indirect  support  to  the  low  proteid  and  low  calory  diet 
is  afforded  by  life  insurance  experience.  A  calory,  or  heat  unit, 
is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water 
one  degree  centigrade.  The  standard  dietaries,  calling  for  about 
thirty-five  hundred  calories  a  day  for  men  of  average  build  and 
weight,  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  such  dietaries  will  main- 
tain the  average  weight  under  ordinary  conditions.  But,  as 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  the  lowest  mortality  among  assured 
risks  is  found,  after  thirty  years  of  age,  among  those  who  are 
somewhat  below  the  average  weight.  It  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  such  people  either  consume  less  food  or  take  more 
exercise  than  the  average  individual,  which  would  fully  justify 
the  plea,  not  only  for  lower  proteid  content,  but  for  lower  fuel 
values.  The  scales  tell  the  story.  A  diet  that  will  keep  the 
weight  just  a  trifle  below  the  average  shown  in  standard  tables 
may  be  regarded  as  physiological.  In  special  diseases,  par- 
ticularly neurasthenia  and  tuberculosis,  this  principle,  of  course, 
does  not  hold  good." 


GO-CARTS  AND  BABIES'  EYES— A  warning  to  mothers 
is  put  forth  by  The  Lancet-Clinic  (Cincinnati,  August  10)  against 
the  form  of  child's  collapsible  go-cart  now  in  very  general  use, 
which  it  asserts  does  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  eyes. 
Says  this  paper  editorially: 

"There  are  annually  sold  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  this  form  of  child's  vehicle.  At  this  time  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  babies  being  nursed  in  these 
carts.  We  call  attention  to  the  leather  hood  or  top  on  these 
vehicles  which  does  not  adequately  protect  the  eyes  of  the  child. 
The  child  lying  on  its  back,  with  its  eyes  directed  toward  the 
sky,  the  strong  light  of  the  sun  causes  it  to  close  its  eyes  for  pro- 
tection. This  wearies  the  baby,  disturbs  its  waking  hours,  and 
undoubtedly  causes  headache,  which  in  turn  makes  the  baby 
cross,  feverish,  and  sick.  The  doctor  is  called  and,  nat  knowing 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  illness,  is  apt  to  make  an  incorrect 
diagnosis,  again  adding  to  the  baby's  misery.  We' would  advise 
mothers  to  correct  this  trouble  by  safety-pinning  a  heaA-y  piece 
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of  dark  green  veiling  to  the  front  and  back  ends  of  the  hood, 
allowing  the  ends  of  the  veil  to  fall  full  under  front  and  back  of 
hood.'" 


no  more  than  a  few  liters  of  water  each  for  use  of  large  classes. 
Many  of  these  little  animals  maintain   themselves  year  after 


year. 


TO  TEACH   HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  FROM 
ANIMALCULES 

INSTRUCTION  in  elementary  biology  by  means  of  the 
study  of  very  primitive  hving  forms  is  advocated  by  Dr. 
George  V.  N.  Dearborn,  of  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 
Such  instruction  is  often  introductory  to  that  in  human  phys- 
iology designed  for  students  of  medicine,  and  Dr.  Dearborn 
believes  that  such  students  should  begin  at  once  to  observe  and 
study  the  workings  of  normal  organs  and  tissues  in  normal 
animals,  rather  than  nerve-muscle  preparations  and  other 
"  unnourished  and  abnormal  mechanisms,"  as  he  calls  them.  He 
regards  certain  animalcules  as  just  the  tiling  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  "vital  units" — whole  creatures,  instead  of  detached 
parts;  they  are  easily  obtainable  and  are  fascinating  objects  of 
study  on  account  of  their  relative  transparency.  Dr.  Dearborn 
maintains  his  thesis  in  an  article  printed  (in  Enghsh)  in  the 
Biologische  Cenlralblatt  (Leipsie,  May  20),  and  now  just  issued 
as  a  separate  pamphlet.     He  wTites: 

[The]  "synthetic  tendency  in  physiology,  and  in  biology  in 
general,  apphes  not  alone  to  discussions  of  the  parts  of  a  single 
animal,  but  also  to  the  pointing-out  of  the  unification  and  in- 
herent similarity  of  all  that  lives.  .  .  .  To-day,  as  we  never  could 
before,  ...  do  we  reahze  how  universal  and  how  minute  is  the 
unification  of  parts  into  the  unit  of  vitality,  the  animal,  and  how 
much  alike,  essentially,  all  animals  are 

"The  fundamental  doctrine  and  many  of  the  facts  of  mam- 
malian physiology  can  be  demonstrated  in  animals  far  below  the 
mammals  in  complexity  and  vastly  smaller  in  size.  Vital 
mechanics  uses  relatively  few  really  different  ways  and  means. 
The  protozoa  and  especially  the  small  Crustacea  and  rotifers  are 
for  the  purposes  of  elementary  physiology  far  more  similar  to 
man  than  their  size-contrast  would  imply 

"As  old-time  physiologists,  perhaps  some  of  us  have  never 
realized  the  exact  status  of  our  science  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  antivivisectionist  people  have  seen  to  it  well  that 
the  'average'  man  and  most  women  and  children  shall  consider 
physiology  a  matter  of  (necessary)  blood  and  forbidding  'internal 
workings'  far  beneath  their  proper  interest.  We  have  scarce 
had  a  fair  chance  as  yet  to  do  our  relatively  new  science  justice 
in  the  world's  keen  range  of  reputations,  nor  have  we  had  time 
(so  full  of  life  is  our  subject-matter  and  so  teeming  with  interest) 
to  popularize  physiology  and  so  give  it  its  becoming  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  human  sciences.  To  do  this,  however,  is  more  than 
our  privilege,  it  is  our  duty,  in  order  that  many  minds,  many 
more  than  at  present,  may  each  contribute  its  possible  mite  to 
the  advancement  of  biologic  learning.  Moreover,  it  is  part  of 
the  intelligence-birthright  of  every  human  being  to  understand 
how  he  is  constructed  as  a  mechanism  and  how  this  mechanism 
works.  Only  thus  can  he  give  his  body,  at  once  trainer,  temple, 
and  servant  of  his  soul,  fit  and  necessary  care.  This  present 
work  is  a  step,  however  short  and  shuffling,  toward  this  great 
end." 

The  study  of  these  small  Uving  creatures,  the  wTiter  reminds 
us,  is  attended  with  th(^  minimum  amount  of  trouble  and  expense. 
The  material  reciuinnl  is  always  obtainable,  in  summer  and  in 
winter  and  anywhere  in  the  world.  These  animals  have  an 
almost  (*arth-wide  distribution  and  are  easily  gathered  from 
pools  and  streams,  or  a  few  cents  for  postage  brings  most  of  th(>m 
within  easy  reach  of  such  few  schools  as  might  not  care  to  main- 
tain the  simple  jar-aquaria  for  breeding  them.  Says  Dr.  Dear- 
born: 

"They  come  in  such  countless  numbers  so  rt-adily  that  who- 
ever made  a  bu.siness  of  supplying  t  hem  could  not  consc^ientiously, 
one  would  hope.  cliarg(t  for  them  more  than  the  smallest  ])ublic 
class  could  easily  pay.  .  .  .  instead  of  ill-smelling  animal-rooms 
expensive  to  mainta'n,  (Hintaining  unhappy  large  animals  often 
both  hard  and  expensive  to  |)roi)(>rly  feed,  the  animalcules  are 
k<ipt  in  more  or  less  attractive  glass  uquoria  that  need  contain 


"Xo  one  with  a  quirkless  brain  can  nowadays  fail  to  justify 
vivi-seetion  by  competent  scientists,  but  many,  none  the  less, 
men  as  well  as  women  and  children,  savants  as  well  as  fools,  disUke 
to  do  this  work,  especially  for  purposes  of  routine  class-instruc- 
tion. This  repugnance  to  blood-shedding  and  mutilation  is 
obviously  a  necessary  human  feeling  worthy  to  be  cultivated 
rather  than  blunted.  .  .  .  Strangely  enough  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal is  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling 
of  repugnance  to  mutilation  found  in  all  normal  human  beings, 
while  another  of  its  determinants  is  complexity.  Men  of  culture 
who  would  hesitate  to  kill  a  mouse  or  to  drowTi  a  puppy  have  no 
such  feelings  ordinarily  in  regard  to  ants,  however  wonderfully 
efficient  in  their  complex  li^^ng,  or  in  regard  to  the  medusoids, 
however  large  and  conspicuous.  Thus  the  animalcules,  unhke 
dogs  and  rabbits  and  frogs,  may  be  adequately  studied  by  young 
or  old,  without  a  prohibitive  feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ufe.  This  circumstance  is  both  justifiable  biologically  and 
ethically  and  practically  convenient  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
gives  the  animalcules  an  advantage  for  scientific  purposes  not 
easy  to  exaggerate." 

Dr.  Dearborn  reminds  us  that  laboratory  physiology  in  any 
form  w^orthy  of  the  name  has  been  heretofore  excluded  from  high 
schools,  academies,  and  the  academic  departments  of  colleges, 
particularly  of  women's  colleges.  He  believes  that  his  suggestion 
offers  a  way  in  which  this  grave  omission  may  be  rectified. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASS  MUMMIES 

ONE  MAY  PAY  as  much  or  as  httle  for  a  funeral  as  he 
pleases.  In  some  countries  undertakers  plainly  adver- 
tise that  a  funeral  may  be  of  the  first,  second  or  third 
class,  according  to  the  price.  Recent  archeological  studies  by 
Drs.  Ruffer  and  Rietti  indicate  that  something  of  the  same  sort 
may  have  existed  in  ancient  Egypt.  These  two  archeologists 
have  examined  ,two  mummies,  attributed  by  I*rof.  Fhnders 
Petrie  to  the  period  of  the  Persian  occupation,  twenty-two  to 
twenty-four  centuries  ago.  The  mummies  usually  seen  and 
described  are  those  of  kings  and  their  households,  and  are  of 
course  first  class.  The  ones  studied  by  Ruffer  and  Rietti  were 
of  lower  grade.  We  read  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (Lon- 
don, August  10) : 

"The  first  of  the  mummies  now  described  seems  to  be  an 
example  of  a  second-class  embalming.  The  viscera  appear  to 
have  been  extracted  in  a  very  summary  way,  and  the  body  pickled 
until  the  flesh  shrank  to  the  bones;  the  external  surface  and  the 
internal  ca\'ities  were  then  treated  vaXh  hot  gum,  the  excess 
being  allowed  to  escape  from  the  interior  of  the  body  through  a 
hole  in  the  perineum,  afterward  plugged  with  rags;  the  limbs, 
as  they  were  bandaged,  were  made  up  into  a  semblance  of  the 
human  form  by  packing  with  more  rags.  In  the  mummy  ex- 
amined there  would  seem  to  lia\e  been  disease  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained;  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  appear  to  have  crumbled  during  this  summary 
process  of  embalming,  and  the  embalmer  in  order  to  retain  the 
form  of  the  body  rejjlaced  them  by  a  stick  resting  just  below  and 
behind  Poupart's  ligament  oti  the  right  side  and  on  the  first  rib 
above.  This  mummy  was  of  an  adult,  perhaps  aged,  for  the 
wisdom  teeth  were  present  and  numy  others  had  been  lost  during 
life.  The  second  mummy  was  e\'idently  an  example  of  third- 
class  embalming.  It  consisted  of  the  skull  and  a  long  crate 
niad(>  of  the  ribs  of  palm-leaf  containing  the  bones  of  the 
trunk  and  liml)s  thrown  casually  together,  but  more  or  less 
in  place 

"  The  authors  believe  that  t his  body  was  first  buried  in  soft 
moist  earth  until  all  the  soft  i)arts  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
bones  wen>  then  gathered  together  and  roughly  placed  in  the 
crate,  some  care,  however,  being  taken  to  arrange  the  bones  so 
that  in  outward  shape  when  bandaged  .  .  .  the  whole  resem- 
bled a  hunum  mummy.  They  consider  that  it  was  an  example 
of  a  cheap  nmde  of  i)reparing  bodies  for  burial  resorted  to  by 
those  who  could  not  or  would  not  afford  an  expensive  form  of 
embahning.  " 
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THE    NEW    YORK    DOUBLE-DECK    CAK 


THC   DOUBLE-DECK   STREET-CAR 

THE  MANAGERS  of  street  railways  have  always  real- 
ized that  the  more  passengers  they  could  get  on  one  car 
the  more  money  they  could  make.  The  public  has  pre- 
ferred the  multiplication  of  cars,  but  this  means  also  more 
crews,  more  power,  more  heat  and  light,  and  more  wear.  The 
result  has  been  not  only  the  overcrowding  of  cars,  which  works 
to  the  public  disadvantage,  but  also  certain  changes  that  are 
to  the  public  advantage — notably  the  provision  of  longer,  wider, 
and  more  comfortable  cars.  Widths,  however,  are  limited; 
lengths,  also,  have  already  reached  their  limit,  except  perhaps 
in  long-distance  interurban  traffic.  The  only  opportunity*  for 
expansion  is  now  up- 
ward growth,  and  it 
is  somewhat  surprizing 
that  earlier  advantage 
has  not  been  taken  of 
this,  since  double  decks, 
or  at  least  seats  on  the 
roof,  have  been  common 
for  years  in  Europe, 
especially  in  England. 
Says  an  editorial  ^\Titer 
in  The  Electric  Railway 
Journal  (New  York, 
August  10): 


"In  this  country, 
while  there  have  been  a 
few  electric  double-deck 
cars  built  for  special  ser- 
vice, none  has  been 
permanently  successful, 
and  the  only  practical 
application  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  regular  city 
service  of  which  we 
know  is  on  automobile 
stage  lines.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this 
have  probably  been  the 
difficulties  of  clearance 
for  the  overhead  trolley 
Avire  and  the  delays  in- 
cident to  handling  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  high  level.  The  development  of  the 
'low-floor'  and  'stepless'  cars  has,  at  one  step,  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  the  practically  simultaneous  construction  of  two 
double-deck  cars,  one  at  Pittsburg  and  the  other  for  New 
York,  is  an  unusual  testimonial  to  the  adijantages  offered  by 
this  type. 


THE    PITTSBURG    CAR. 
This  car  is  longer  and  taller  than  the  New  York  car,  and  seats  112  to  the  other's  88 


''Next  to  the  reduction  in  platform  expense  the  most  impor- 
tant advantage  is  the  great  reduction  in  weight  per  seated  pas- 
senger which  follows  from  the  practical  doubling  of  the  seating 
capacity  while  the  total  weight  of  the  car  is  increased  but  little. 
.  .  .  Every  item  of  operating  expense,  vvith  the  exception  of 
boarding,  alighting,  and  interior  accident  costs,  can  be,  in  fact, 

cut  nearly  in  half 

"There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  disadvantages  to  the 
double  deck,  the  importance  of  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  extended  experience  with  the  cars  in  actual  operation.  First 
of  these  is  the  inevitable  slowing  down  of  schedules  due  to  the 
increased  number  of  passengers  getting  on  and  off  each  unit  and 
thus  involving  extra  stops.  This  may  be  emphasized  under 
certain  conditions  by  the  inability  of  the  conductor  to  collect 
the  larger  number  of  fares  promptly  enough  to  avoid  additional 
delay.     Interior  accidents,  on  account  of  the  stairs,  are  quite 

likely  to  increase,  and 
the  added  height  of 
the  car  is  in  itself  un- 
desirable. However,  all 
of  these  objections  are 
admittedly  suppositi- 
tious. In  fact,  the  whole 
question  of  the  extent 
of  the  field  of  th(> 
double-deck' car  yet  re- 
mains to  be  determined 
by  practical  trial,  but 
presumably  it  will  be 
for  congested  city  lines, 
or  at  least  for  lines 
with  short  headways 
and  slow  speeds." 

The  only  rival  of  the 
double-decker,  so  the 
Avriter  thinks,  will  be 
the  trailer,  long  familiar 
in  some  cities,  and  now 
about  to  be  adopted  in 
others.  The  two-car 
train,  he  believes,  will 
require  a  shorter  stop 
per  passenger,  but  other 
things  are  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  two-story  car. 
The  experimental  cars 
now  being  tried  in  New 

York  and    Pittsburg  differ  in  several  important  respects.     To 

quote  again: 

"In  the  Now  York  car,  entering  passengers  divide  into  two 
lines  after  passing  the  conductor  stationed  opposite  the  center 
door  ar)d  proceed  to  either  end  of  the  car.     Those  who  wish  to 
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By  I'uurtca.v  uf  '    The  Sricntific  American," 

FOOT   INCLOSED    IN    CONVENTIONAL    SHOE. 

THE    BARE    FOOT. 

FOOT    IN    THE    NEW    ARMY    SHOE. 

SCIENTIFIC    FOOT    TREATMENT 

FOR    THE    ARMY- 

-TRYING  ON    SHOES    BY    X-RAYS. 

get  to  the  upper  deck  mount  the  stairs  at  each  end  of  the  ear 
and  divide  again  into  two  lines  which  pass  out  to  the  two  sides 
of  the  upper  deck.  Exit  is  accomplished  by  a  direct  reversal 
of  this  process,  the  alighting  passengers  getting  off  the  car  before 
others  are  permitted  to  enter.  On  the  Pittsburg  car  the  sepa- 
rate doors  and  stairways  are  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  at  all  times,  if  possible,  the  entering  and  leaving  pas- 
sengers and  also  for  maintaining  movements  in  constant  direc- 
tions. Passengers,  after  passing  the  conductor  opposite  the 
entrance  door,  have  the  alternatives  presented  of  moving  for- 
ward or  to  the  rear  of  the  lower  deck  or  else  up  to  the  second 
floor,  the  stairs  being  just  back  of  the  conductor.  When  leaving, 
the  passengers  on  the  lower  deck  converge  toward  the  exit  door, 
and  those  from  the  upper  descend  the  exit  stairs  which  land 
alongside  of  this  door. 

"The  seating  capacity  of  the  New  York  car  is  88  and  that  of 
the  Pittsburg  car  is  112.  Neither  car  is  excessive  in  size,  the 
New  York  car  being  44  feet  long  by  8  feet  3  inches  wide  and  the 
Pittsburg  car  being  48  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide.  The  over-all 
heights  of  the  curs  are  respectively  12  feet  10  inches  and  14  feet 
3  inches." 

SHOE-FITTING  WITH  THE  X-RAY 

y^NOTllKK  RECENTLY  discovered  use  for  the  valuable 
/-^  Roentgen  ray  is  indicated  by  its  employment  by  a 
•^  -^  United  States  Army  board  in  experiments  for  insuring  a 
perfect  fit  to  sohliers'  shoes — a  matter  of  supreme  importance  in 
marching.  This  plan,  we  are  informed  by  a  wTiter  in  The  Sci- 
entific American  Supplement  (New  York,  August  17),  has  been 
adopted  by  the  board  after  four  years  of  exhaustive  experiment 
and  study  of  the  foot  troubles  of  United  States  soldiers.  Under 
the  old  regulations,  we  are  told,  shoes  of  two  patterns  were 
ordered,  one;  from  a  straight  and  the  other  from  a  slightly  curved 
last.  Neither  gave  satisfaction  on  long  marches,  and  for  years 
the  percentage  of  imperfect  feet  in  the  Army  has  been  appalling. 
The  new  shoe  has  a  low  flat  h«>el,  a  broad  round  toe,  and  a  (]uart(T 
of  an  inch  more  swing  or  curve  than  the  old  style,  the  straight 
last  having  been  abandoned.     To  quote  from  the  article: 

"Tht*  investigations  carried  on  by  the  board  were  of  the  most 
complete  and  painstaking  character,  and  X-ray  i)h()t()grai)iis 
resulted  in  some  very  interesting  information  i:;  to  the  cfTect  on 
the  feet  of  standing  in  certain  positions,  and  marching  in  both 
htyivy  and  light  etjuipment.  (^ivilians  might  study  tht^se  tests  in 
shoe-fitting  with  beneficial  resu'ts,  especially  those  troubled  with 


aching  feet.  The  heaviest  tests  were  made  with  the  soldier  in 
his  full  uniform  and  carrying  the  maximum  amount  of  equipment 
of  forty  pounds.  In  the  course  of  these  investigations  the 
tendency  of  the  feet  to  spread  as  the  weight  was  thrown  on  them, 
was  fully  studied,  and  the  X-ray  shows  the  position  taken  by 
the  various  bones  of  the  feet  as  affected  by  the  changing  position 
and  weight.  Photographs  showing  some  remarkable  experi- 
ments have  been  taken  of  the  feet  in  the  old-style  shoe  with  forty 
pounds  of  pressure  on  the  soldier's  back,  and  the  same  foot  in  the 
new  shoe.  Invariably  in  the  old  shoe  some  of  the  toes  were 
pushed  completely  out  of  their  proper  position,  but  in  the  new 
shoe  each  toe  has  plenty  of  room,  thus  making  marching  with 
full  equipment  as  easy  as  possible. 

"The  board  during  its  labors  examined  thousands  of  soldiers' 
feet  under  varying  conditions,  carefully  taking  note  and  making^ 
report  on  each  foot  where  trouble  was  caused  by  a  shoe.  These 
feet  were  also  measured  and  photographed  in  everj-  conceivable 
position,  ranging  from  the  most  complete  repose  to  the  severest 
possible  strain  under  the  conditions  of  service. 

"In  the  final  tests  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the  new  shoe  proved 
beyond  doubt  the  success  of  the  board's  arduous  work.  A  march 
of  nine  days,  covering  118  miles,  was  made  by  375  men.  Part- 
wore  the  old-style  shoe  and  the  others  the  new  shoe.  The  latter 
finished  the  tramp  easily,  while  a  great  percentage  of  those 
equipped  with  the  old-style  foot-w;ear  were  forced  to  quit  on 
account  of  shoo  troubl(>. 

"The  method  now  adopted  by  the  Army  for  'breaking  in'  new 
shoes  and  making  them  conform  to  all  the  little  quirks  of  in- 
dividual feet,  resulting  in  a  perfect  fit,  is  unique.  After  the 
shoes  are  fitted  to  the  soldiers"  feet  they  are  made  to  stand  in 
water  to  their  shoe-tops  until  the  leather  is  thoroughly  soaked, 
then  they  are  marched  around  until  the  sIkk^s  have  dried  on  their  I 
feet,  wh(Mi  forever  after  the  new  foot-w(nir  is  as  comfortable  as 
the  |)rov(>rbial  'old  shoe.'  This  may  s(>(>m  a  somewhat  heroic 
method,  but  in  practise  it  is  found  thoroughly  efl'ective." 


CONCRETE  WITH  SOAP  IN  IT— A  new  and  rather  curious 
us(>  of  soap  has  been  found  by  engineers,  who  have  begun  to  mix 
it  with  concrete  to  make  the  concrete  water-tight.  How  so  solu- 
ble a  substance  as  soap  could  efTeiet  this  result  stHMiis  a  litth>  diffi- 
cult to  see,  just  at  first;  but  we  are  told  tliat  the  soap  used  does 
not  remain  soap,  but  unites  chemically  with  other  constituents  of 
the  cement  to  form  a  water-tight  binder.  The  matter  assumes 
importance,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifiqi/e 
(Paris),  when  we«desire  to  build  a  concrete  reservoir,  conduit, 
or  basin.     The  soap  process  seems  first  to  have  been  described 
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in  a  German  publication,  Beton  und  Eisen,  which  assures  us 
that  it  is  simple,  economical,  and  effectual.  Says  the  French 
paper. 

"Soapy  water  is  used  in  mixing  the  concrete,  the  amount 
used  being  6  to  8  pounds  of  ordinary  potash  soap,  known  as 
'green  soap,'  for  each  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  It  is  even  possible 
to  waterproof  concrete  walls  already  made,  by  applying  a 
coating,  in  two  successive  layers,  of  soap-water  concrete.  The 
best  plan  is  to  make  the  first  layer  of  small  broken  tone  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  bound  with  cement  mixed  with  soap- 
water  in  the  proportion  of  800  pounds  of  cement  and  30  gallons 
of  water  to  the  cubic  yard.  This  layer  is  put  on  3J^  inches 
thick.  The  second  layer,  which  is  only  half  an  inch  thick,  is 
of  a  mortar  made  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts  of  fine  sand, 
and  a  proper  amount  of  soapy  water.  It  seems  that  the  free 
lime  which  cement  always  contains  gives  rise,  by  combination 
\\'ith  the  alkaline  elements  of  the  soap,  to  a  calcium  oxid  that 
is  impermeable  to  water  and  fills  up  all  the  pores  of  the  concrete." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FUTURE  OF  POWER-TRANSMISSION 

THAT  THE  FUTURE  MAPS  of  industrial  lands  will 
show  them  covered  with  a  network  of  high-tension 
electric-transmission  lines  branching  out  from  central 
stations  fed  either  by  water-power  or  by  supplies  of  coal  or  peat, 
burned  on  the  spot  where  they  occur  in  nature,  is  predicted  by 
an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  August  3). 
The  transportation  of  fuel  is  to  cease  and  the  transportation  of 
power  will  take  its  place,  except  perhaps  for  domestic  purposes. 
All  this,  the  writer  believes,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  modern 
industrial  conditions.  Our  cities  are  the  creations  5f  available 
power,  and  more  must  be  brought  to  them  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  that  seems  to  be  so  closely  connected  with 
the  triumphs  of  modern  industry.  "If  the  supply  of  energy  were 
withheld  from  cities,"  says  the  writer,  "these  would  melt  away 
like  icebergs  in  the  Gulf  Stream."     He  goes  on: 

"  In  the  course  of  modern  civilization  the  leading  nations  have 
committed  themselves  in  large  part  to  urban  conditions,  dense 
populations,  and  industrial  pursuits.  To  maintain  such  pursuits 
large  supplies  of  energy  are  needed.  The  nation  with  the  largest 
supply  of  available  coal  has  the  greatest  economic  advantage  in 
the  industrial  race,  especially  if  bodies  of  iron  and  other  metals 
lie  at  hand  for  industrial  use.  In  fact,  until  recently  nations 
not  possessing  coal  supplies  have  been  thereby  prevented  from 
taking  up  industrial  pursuits  except  along  those  special  lines  in 


which  a  minimum  of  mechanical  energy  is  demanded.  The 
development  of  high-tension  electric  transmission  has  already 
changed  the  fate  of  nations  in  so  far  as  waterfalls  might  become 
substitutes  for  coal  mines.  Thus,  in  Europe,  the  nations  in  and 
around  the  Alps  are  tending  to  become  industrial  nations,  com- 
peting, therefore,  for  markets,  while,  in  the  future,  the  Norwegian 
mountains  of  Europe  and  the  Canadian  mountains  of  North 
America  seem  destined  to  produce  marked  industrial  effects, 
owing  to  the  waterfalls  that  only  mountainous  regions  can  pro- 
duce. Moreover,  every  kilowatt  generated  from  water-power  in 
a  country  where  coal  is  mined  may  be  regarded  as  saving  at  least 
twelve  tons  of  coal  per  annum  for  other  uses." 

In  a  paper  recently  r(>ad  before  the  Leipzig  convention  of  the 
German  Eleetrotechnieal  Society,  Mr.  D.  F.  Bartel  discusses 
the  possibility  of  supplying  a  large  part  of  the  industrial  service 
of  Germany  from  a  network  of  high-tension  conductors,  fed  with 
energy  from  central  stations  consuming  lignite  and  peat.  He 
shows  that,  whereas  the  coal  beds  of  Germany  are  comparatively 
few,  large  beds  of  the  inferior  fuels  lignite  and  peat  are  scattered 
over  the  North  German  districts  most  remote  from  the  coal.  By 
collecting  and  burning  these  fuels  under  central-station  boilers 
the  existing  industrial  needs  of  North  Germany  might  be  met. 
We  read  further: 

"While  the  complete  scheme  of  the  paper  is  not  likely  to  be 
carried  into  effect  for  many  years,  it  may  well  be  expected  that 
not  only  in  Germany  but  also  in  Great  Britain  and  other  industrial 
countries  high-tension  networks  will  steadily  extend  themselves 
for  the  delivery  of  energy  to  industries,  the  energy  being  obtained 
either  from  waterfalls,  coal  mines  or  peat  mines,  whichever  may 
have  the  local  advantage  as  a  source.  The  transportation  of  fuel 
for  domestic  furnaces  may  be  necessary  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  the  transportation  of  fuel  for  industrial  purposes  is  likely  to 
be  checked  by  the  growth  of  high-tension  mains." 


A  MOTOR  FOR  SWIMMERS— The  following  brief  account 
of  a  new  invention  for  enabling  swimmers  to  travel  through 
the  water  without  swimming,  if  we  may  phrase  it  thus  paradoxi- 
cally, appears  in  the  Illuatrirtc  Zeitung  (Leipsic,  August  1).  Says 
this  paper: 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pole  or  rod  about  six  feet  long, 
at  each  end  of  which  is  an  air-chamber  to  bear  up  the  swimmer. 
According  to  the  claims  of  the  inventor,  who  is  a  Frenchman, 
even  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim  may,  with  the  help  of 
this  device,  travel  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour.  The  propulsion  is  effected  by  means  of  pedals,  com- 
municating with  a  small  screw  propeller." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


VIEW  OF  DEVICE  IN  THE   POSITION  IT  TAKES  IN  THE  WATER. 

A    SWIMMING-MOTOR. 


THE  SWIMMER  AND  .MOTOR  IN   ACTION. 
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ART  OF  THE  STONE  AGE 


WHISTLER,  in  his  famous  lecture,  "Ten  O'Cloek," 
imagined  the  first  painter  to  be  one  of  a  primitive 
tribe,  less  robust  than  his  fellows,  who  preferred  to 
leave  to  his  more  powerful  brethren  the  rigors  of  the  chase,  and 
to  stay  at  home  with  the  women  and  draw  with  a  blunt  stick 
upon  an  earthen  jar.  Wliistler  may  liavc  licard  of  llic  dis- 
coveries of  Don  Mareel- 
ino  de  Sautuola,  a  Span- 
ish nobleman,  who  un- 
covered, as  long  ago  as 
1879.  on  the  walls  of  a 
cave  on  his  estate  of 
Altamira,  what  are  per- 
haps the  oldest  extant 
of  European  paintings. 
Their  authors  belonged 
to  the  paleolithic  age, 
tea  race  known  as  Aurig- 
naeians,  ""  who  lived  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  glacial 
j)eriod — some  say  be- 
tween twenty  and  thir- 
ty thousand  years  ago. " 
The  lUuslralcd  London 
News  tells  how  Don 
Marcelino  became  in- 
terested in  the  prehis- 
toric collection  of  the 
Paris  International  Ex- 
ihTbifion  of  1878  and 
Vx'gan  digging  for  re- 
mains in  the  caverns  on 
-his  estate.  His  little 
'  daughter,  standing  near 
by,  glanced  upward  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  cavern 
and  exclaimed ' '  A  bull ! ' ' 
Sure  enough,  there  were 
remains  more  interest- 
ing than  bones,  written 
all  over  the  top  of  the 
cave.  But  the  Archeo- 
logical  Congress  of  1879 
received  the  Count's 
report  with  deep  skep- 
ticism, and,  indeed,  his 
discoveries  were  not 
fully  authenticated,  we 
are  told,  until  19().j.  An 

elaborate  volume  recently  published  gives  this  London  journal 
oi)portunity  to  spread  some  of  the  designs  still  wider,  and  we 
reproduce  them  here.     We  read: 

"  Pi u rope  at  that  time  teeming  with  game,  the  Aurignacians 
exi)erienced  no  r(>al  hardshii)s  in  ])rocuring  food,  and  found 
leisure  to  take  advantage  of  their  wonderfid  artistic  gifts,  decorat- 
ing many  of  their  cave  dwellings  with  representations  of  subjects 
which  most  pl(^as(>d  them — those  of  usefid  animals — perhaps 
acting  under  some  kind  of  superstition  which  led  them,  as  a  rule. 
to  eschew  depicting  savage  beasts,  and  only  .scantily  to  draw  the 
human  form,  which  they  appear  to  have  studied,  from  the  artistic 
I)oint  of  view,  by  no  means  .so  elal)oralely  as  they  did  the  lower 
aninjals.  The  work  was  admirable,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
illustrations,  which  are  reproduced  from  plates  in  that  most 
valuable  volume.  '  La  Caverne  d'Altamira.'  by  M.  Emile  Cartail- 
ha<-  anri  I  lie  Alibe  Hreuil. 


THE  EARLIEST  SCHOOL  OF  DECORATORS. 


■  It  is  now  possible  to  follow  the  artists  at  work.  The  colors 
they  employed  were  natural  oxids,  yellow  and  red  ochers,  the 
black  oxid  of  manganese,  etc.  These  colors  were  ground  in 
niortars  and  on  flat  stones,  with  the  aid  of  granite  pestles;  ex- 
amples of  those  they  us(>d  have  been  found.  Once  ground,  the 
color  was  mixt  with  bone-marrow,  and  preserved  in  the  hollow 
leg-bones  of  deer.     Crayons  were  also   made  of   the  different 

colors.  The  artists  also 
used  brushes  to  spread 
the  tones  and  blend 
them  in  the  most  perfect 
fashion,  thus  obtaining 
a  correct  modeling.  The 
l)urin,  or  graving  tool, 
was  also  employed  by  the 
Aurignacians,  who  used 
it  in  their  best  finished 
work  to  engrave  a  deep 
outline  round  the  figure, 
as  well  as  certain  details. 
The  carving  in  low  re- 
lief of  the  figures  lately 
discovered  by  Dr.  La- 
lamie  suggests  the  Egyp- 
tian intagHo.  The  pal- 
ette used  for  painting 
was  the  scapula  of  some 
animal;  the  brushes,  one 
maj'  infer  from  the 
Bushmen's  practise, 
were  made  of  feathers, 
or  consisted  of  the 
chewed  end  of  a  stick. 
"It  should  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that 
the  Aurignacians  were 
not  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  hu- 
man|figure,  and  carvings 
in  i\'ory,  altho  much  in- 
ferior in  craftsmanship 
to  most  of  the  paintings, 
preceded  them,  one 
might  have  supposed,  in 
the  artistic  development 
of  the  race  had  not  the 
recent  discovery  bj*  Dr. 
Lalanne  of  the  carving 
of  figures  on  some  rocks 
of  Laussel  (Dordogne) 
shown  an  advanced  rep- 
resentation of  the  human 
form." 


A  member  of  the  staff  of  The  lUustraled  London  News.  Mr.  A.  Forestier.  thus  retron- 
structs  the  artists  of  the  Rlaoial  period,  of  a  race  known  as  Aurignacians.  whose  pictures 
mav  still  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  a  cave  in  Altamira.  on  I  lie  northern  roast  of  Spain. 


The  wTiters  of  this  ex- 
pensive volume,  Messrs. 
Breuil    and   Cartailhac. 
advance  the  idea    that 
"the  painted  caves  must  have  been  sacred  spots."     Further: 

"The  conditions  under  which  the  paintings  were  made  were. 
in  most  places,  painful  for  the  artist,  especially  in  the  Altamira 
<!ave,  where  the  roof  is  so  low  in  soine  places  that  the  painter 
could  work  only  in  a  crouching  posture  or  lying  on  his  back. 
Th«^  nu'rit  of  the  artist  was,  it  is  argued,  hereby  increased,  and 
ther(>  is  every  possibility  that  only  a  belief  of  a  religious  kind 
could  have  incited  him.  Another  matter  for  wonder  is.  how 
could  thes«>  caves  be  illuminated  to  render  the  work  possible? 
Strangely  enough,  no  traces  of  smoke  are  discernible  in  any  of 
th(>m.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found,  possibly,  in  the  use  of 
lamjis  such  as  those  of  the  Eskimos,  which,  when  well  trimmed 
and  kept,  give  a  cl«>ar,  smokeless  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  the  grottoes  has  i)reserved  a  vestige  of  smoke  or  soot. 
desi)ite  large  hearths.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  has  destroyed  the  smoke,  without  affecting  the  paintines  " 
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A  CRITICS   WORD   TO  HIS  CRITICS 

SOME  SAY  the  critics  can  tcill  a  play  or  make  it  live,  as  they 
please;  others  replj*  that  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
But  whatever  their  power,  they  do  not  escape  being  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  actor  and  manager,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton,  one  of 
those  critics  whose  judgment  is  always  interesting,  speaks  for 
his  class  in  answer  to  those  who  like  to  scoff  at  the  tribe  in  general. 
Yet  he  denies  that  he  is  \\Titing  a  defen.se.  "Criticism  tluit  i; 
serious  and  sincere,"  he  declares  in  The  American  Magazine  (Sej)-. 
tember),  "needs  no  defense,  for  it  is  inevitable,  whether  we  like 
and  agree  \vith  it  or  not;  and  the  more  serious  and  sincere  our 
drama  is,  the  more  criticism  we  shall  have."  At  the  beginning  of 
the  theatrical  season  Mr.  Eaton  makes  a  sort  of  plea  that  the  fare 
offered  to  critic  and  pubhc  alike  may  be  worth  a  serious  man's 
consideration.  He  expresses  sympathy  with  a  rough  miner  who 
once  saw  Mary  Shaw  play  Ibsen's  ""  Ghosts"  in  Cripple  Creek,  and 
after  the  play  said  to  his  companion:  'Say,  Bill,  that  play  made 
a  feller  use  his  coconut."     Mr.  Eaton  writes:        , 

"The  serious  critic,  too,  hopes  that  he  has  something  to  say. 
He  wants  to  have  something  to  say,  at  any  rate.  When  he  sees 
such  a  play  as  'Officer  666 '  or  'Seven  Days,'  what  can  he  say, 
save  that  it  is  an  hilarious  farce — go,  and  laugh,  and  be  happy, 
and  God  bless  you?  But  when  he  sees  Galsworthy's  'The 
Pigeon,'  or  Thomas's  'As  a  Man  Thinks,'  or  Gorky's  'Night 
Refuge,'  or  Pinero's  'Mid-Channel,'  he  is  confronted  A\'ith  a 
serious  man's  opinions  on  life  and  conduct,  and  his  own  opinions 
rush  into  accord  or  conflict,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  is  limited 
only  by  the  space  he  has  to  say 
it  in.  He  personally  Ukes  these 
plays  because  thej^  give  him  in- 
tellectual stimulus  and  emo- 
tional glow.  And  he  believes 
they  are  far  better  plays  than 
the  other  kind,  because  they  are 
bound  to  give  any  intelligent 
spectator  the  .same  reaction.  If 
he  can  get  these  reactions  from 
a  comedy  (as  from  'The  School 
for  Scandal'  or  Shaw's  'Arms 
and  the  Man' or  Barrie's  'Ad- 
mirable Crichton'),  the  critic  is 
as  glad  as  you  are.  But  he  can 
not  often  get  them  from  the 
comedies  of  commerce,  and  that 
is  chiefly  why  he  seems  to  prefer 
others." 


A    LOWING    BISON, 

Which  the  Aurigna(;ian  artist  also  represents  as  galloping. 


WiUiK    OK    A    NACILLATIXG    ARTIST 


This  figure  of  a  bison  was  begun  as  representing  the  animal  in 
the  act  of  galloping,  but  the  artist  changed  his  mind  and  finally 
drew  it  walking.      Even  Michael  Angelo  exhibits  similar  traits. 


Underlying      all      questions, 
technical  or  what-not,  that  confront  the  critic  in  the  theater, 
declares  Mr.  Eaton,  is  "the  question  of  the  playwright's  sin- 
cerity."    And  he  finds  it  in  the  work  of  Galsworthy: 


A    BI.SON    DRAWN    BY    PALEOLITHIC    NL^N. 

This  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  drawings  on  the  cave  wall. 


"No  more  striking  examples  of  sincerity  are  to  be  found  on  the 
modern  stage  than  the  plays  of  John  Galsworthy.  It  is  neither 
their  theme  nor  their  literary  polish  which  primarily  causes  their 
high  estimation  by  critics  and  the  judicious  amateurs.     It  is  the 

still,  white  flame  of  passionate 
sincerity  which  illuminates 
them.  The  author  isn't  writing 
to  please  us,  he  is  writing  to  tell 
us  about  certain  men  and 
women  he  has  observed,  to 
plead  with  us  to  understand 
these  people;  he  is  asking  us 
to  look  with  him  upon  this  or 
that  episode  of  real  life  (set  by 
him  upon  the  stage),  and  to 
comprehend  a  little  clearer  its 
significance.  That  is  why  his 
plays  seem  so  worth  while,  so 
like  a  real  experience  rather 
than  a  mere  entertainment. 
And  that,  primarily,  is  why 
the  critics  praise  them  so 
highly." 

The  great  public  have  not 
been  one  with  the  critic  over 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  if  one  judges 

by  the  popular  success  of  his  work,  but  they  have  been  in  accord 

over  "Bunty,"  as  Mr.  Eaton  shows: 

"Anybody  can  tell  why  he  likes  'Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.'  It 
is  funny.  It  is  funny  because  it  so  neatly  and  wittily  and  lo\ingly 
hits  off  the  foibles  of  the  Scotch  character  and  manners.  The 
story  of  the  play  alone  would  not  make  it  a  popular  success,  nor 
a  critical.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  simple,  obvious,  and  old-fash- 
ioned story.  But  the  characters  are  all  odd,  humorous,  and 
interesting.  We  delight  to  watch  Bunty  manage  the  whole 
community.  We  dehght  in  the  quaint  accent  and  idiom,  in  the 
quaint  costumes,  in  the  flavor  and  atmosphere  of  the  story. 
Here  is  a  case  where  mere  academic  structure  counts  for  far  less 
than  the  embroidery.  Yet  any  critic  who  is  not  a  hidebound 
formalist  is  bound  to  call  it  a  good  play,  because  it  does  rouse  our 
interest  and  our  mirth,  it  creates  its  mood  and  lets  us  see  into  the 
life  of  a  Scotch  village;  it  does,  in  short,  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 
It  is  truthful  and  it  is  funny." 

The  rock  upon  which  critic  and  public  most  often  spht  is 
named  "the  happy  ending."  Critics,  we  are  told,  are  accused  of 
being  "over-given  to  praising  gloom  and  deprecating  mirth." 
But  here  one  must  discriminate: 

"Critical  wrath  against  the  'happy  ending,'  however,  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  critics  love  laughter  less  but  that  they 
love  logic  more.  Nobody  in  his  senses  objects  to  a  happy  ending 
to  a  comedy.     It  is  when  the  happy  ending  is  arbitrarily  tacked 
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on  a  play  which  was  foreordained  to  a  trapic  ronolusion  that  the 
critic  rafjes.  Any  play  which  sets  out  to  depict  a  set  of  circum- 
stances whioh,  to  be  true  to  life  and  significant  as  a  commentary 
on  society,  has  to  end  anhappily.  and  then  deliberately,  to  please 
the  ladies  and  matinee  maids,  tlirows  everybody  into  somebody 
else's  arms  at  the  finish,  is  a  bad  play,  an  insincere  and  false  play, 
and  no  amount  of  talk  and  excuses  can  make  it  anything  else. 
Imagine  Shakespeare  calling  in  the  family  doctor  to  save  Hamlet 
and  resuscitate  Ophdui!  Imagine  n)s;'n  bringing  A'ora  back 
from  the  front  door  in  'The  Doll's  House,'  and  casting  her  into 
Helrner's  arms! 

"Naturally,  an  audience  wants  to  see  characters  in  whom  it 
has  become  interested,  happy.  But  if,  to  make  them  happy, 
truth  to  human  nature  has  to  be  sacrificed,  then  they  can  not  be 
happy  and  the  play  remain  a  good  one." 


,THE  LIBERATION  OF  "PARSIFAL" 

NEXT  YEAR,  it  is  said,  will  bring  the  debacle  for  the 
family  of  Richard  Wagner,  for  the  copj-right  on  "Parsi- 
fal" will  expire  on  January  1,  and  all  the  world  may 
produce  it  if  they  like  and  can.  This  one  is  the  last  of  the  copy- 
rights protecting  the  Wagner  music  dran>as;  and  the  heirs  to  his 
property,  Madame  Cosimaand  Siegfried,  his  son,  are  not  supposed 


-B  %#^' 


sands  in  the  divers  quarters  of  the  world  that  the  least  conscience- 
ridden  of  operatic  impresarios,  possessing  any  reputation  to  lose, 
will  hardly  dare  to  fall  below  the  Baireuth  standard  in  point  of 
execution. 

"What  is  this  standard"?  It  is  eminently  respectable,  but  far 
from  unsurpassable.  True,  the  admirable  balance  attained  be- 
tween the  orchestra  and  the  singers  at  Baireuth  will  be  utterly 
beyond  reach  at  old-fashioned  opera-houses — like  that  built  in 
London  last  year — where  the  shallow  space  allotted  to  the  orches- 
tra appears  exclusively  designed  for  Donizettian  effects.  At 
Baireuth  and  likewise  at  Munich  the  singer  never  needs  to  shout; 
tlicrc  is  liarmony  instead  of  confUct  between  stage  and  orchestra. 
The  Baireuth  staging  of  'Parsifal"  has  good  points.  Best  of  all 
is  the  effect  in  the  first  act  of  the  pink  mantles  of  Gurnemanz  and 
the  two  youths  b<MK^ath  the  primitive  greens  of  the  spreading  elm 
tree — a  charming,  naive  scene  giving  at  once  an  impression  of 
simple  piety.     The  shortcomings  are  numerous. 

"The  changes  of  scene  as  Gurnemanz  and  Parsifal  wend  their 
way  to  the  Grail  Sanctuary  will  surely  be  better  executed  at 
every  theater  where  'Parsifal'  is  seen  two  years  hence.  As  it 
was,  there  was  an  actual  race  between  the  various  flower-beds  in 
Gurnemanz's  vanishing  garden  in  Act  III.  In  that  scene,  too, 
tho  th(^  effect  of  the  sunlit  'flowery  meadow'  was  attained,  one 
was  left  in  doubt  why  the  sunlight  stopt  short  of  Gurnemanz' s 
cot,  leaving  his  flowers  standing  out  in  black  silhouette  against 
t  he  meadow.  Then  in  the  Orail  scenes  the  electrical  wire  attached 
to    the   miraculous   goblet    was    unduly   apparent.     When    the 

'Parsifal'  monopoly  ends  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
imagination  and  fantasy  of  the 
most  gifted  scene  artists  in  the 
realization  of  Klingsor's  en- 
chanted garden  and  the  Flower 
Maidens.  At  Baireuth  the  scene 
is  merely  adequate.  What  would 
not  be  made  of  it  by  Bakst!" 


%j 


The  singing  of  the  opera  can 
not  fail  to  be  improved,  judging 
from  conditions  reported  by  Mr. 
Parker.     Thus: 


Prmii   "The  llhistratod  I^>ndi>M  Nmvs 

DRAWINGS  ON  THE  ROOF  OF 


THE  CAVE  IN  ALTAMIRA. 


The  difficulties  the  artists  surmounted  in  drawing  these  figures  is  considered  evidence  that  only  religious 

motives  could  have  actuated  them. 


to  view  the  future  complacently.  Mr.  Parker  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  reports  a  German  cartoonist  as  indicating  the 
situation  by  a  drawing  of  the  "F'estspielhaus"  on  the  hill  at 
Baireuth.  A  little  way  down  the  slope;  are  the  two  defenders, 
"one  unmistakably  Siegfried  Wagner,  l)lowing  with  all  his 
strength  a  horn  like  that  of  the  hero  for  whom  his  father  named 
him."  The  other  is  "the  aquiline  profile  and  the  thin  figure  of 
Madame  Cosima,  lustily  beating  with  her  inn1)r('lla  the  top  hat 
on  a  stout  male  figure,  trying  to  scale  the  lu'ight."  Other  male 
figures,  "mostly  stout  and  frock-coated,"  are  to  be  seen  struggling 
up  the  hill,  "and  their  garl)  and  their  aspect  betoken  the  tradi- 
tional caricature  of  opera  and  theater  directors  in  Germany." 
Tho  "Parsifal"  is  simg  in  New  York,  it  has  b(>en  heard  nowhere 
in  Europe  outside  of  Baireuth,  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Parker 
that  "there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  sundry  German  and 
other  European  opera-houses  will  mount  'Parsifal'  as  soon  as 
they  have  legal  right  to  do  so."  What  Wagner's  .son  and  \vidow 
will  do  about  it  no  on(»  yet  seems  to  know;  neither  can  it  be 
giK^ssed  what  effect  upon  the  summer  festivals  in  the  Bavarian 
village  the  loss  of  the  exclusive  right  will  have.  The  effect  upon 
the  performances  of  "Parsifal"  elsewhere  is  predicted  by  a 
writer  in  Ihc  London  l)nily  Mail  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

"One  thought  is  in  the  minds  of  all  the  pilgrims  at  thi.^  tho 
twenty-first  Baireuth  Festival  the  thought  that  by  the  time 
another  festival  comes  to  pass  'Parsifal'  will  no  long<»r  be  Bai- 
n>uth's  uinqm-  and  peculiar  heritage.  But  the  music-lovers  who 
have  ht!ard  'Parsifal'  at   Baireuth  immber  to-day  so  many  thou- 


"The  performances  this  sum- 
mer have  run  in  much  the  usual 
fashion.  There  has  been  much 
to  praise  in  the  orchestra  and 
the  conductors;  there  has  been 
laudable  effort  to  better  the  stage 
management  and  break  a  little 
the  routine  of  tradition.  The 
devotees  aside,  in  whose  eyes  Cosima  and  Siegfried  can  do  no 
wrong,  there  has  been  much  complaint  of  the  quality  of  the  singers, 
of  the  blind  following  of  what  mother  and  sou  see  fit  to  enforce 
as  '  t  he  Master's  will.'  A  younger  generation  of  singers,  doubting 
the  i)restige  of  Baireuth  and  unwilling  to  subdue  their  own  in- 
telligence to  young  Siegfried's,  is  shy  of  calls  thither.  The 
Wagners,  by  predilection,  turn  to  the  old;  but  all  the  'inner 
meanings'  in  the  world  could  not  atone  for  the  resurrection  of 
such  a  vocal  wreck  as  Van  Dyck  for  'Parsifal.' " 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  some  quarters  to  prolong  the 
exclusive  right  to  "Parsifal"  for  Baireuth,  at  least  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned.  The  London  Daily  News  observes  that 
"the  pilgrimage  to  Baireuth  has  certainly  lost  some  of  its  mag- 
net isiti  in  late  years,  and  when  once  it  ceases  to  be  the  only  place 
in  Europe  where  'Parsifal'  can  be  performed,  its  ancient  glories 
are  hardly  likely  to  revive."  But  the  Daily  Mail  \\Titer  is  not  so 
downcast : 

"  It  seiMus  certain  that,  despite  everything,  the  Baireuth  vogue 
will  survive  many  years.  The  festival  could  exist  simply  on 
thos<>  with  whom  it  has  become  a  habit.  'Parsifal'  is  not  the 
only  lure  hen>.  It  has  been  impossible  for  months  past  to  obtain 
ti<-k(>ts  for  any  of  the  performances  of  'The  Ring'  or  'The 
Mast(>rsingers.'  works  which  are  to  l>e  heard  creditably  per- 
foriiKvl  by  most  folk  without  tho  fatigue  of  journeying  to  this 
ob.scure  Franconian  spot.  Baireuth  has  little  to  fear.  The  end 
of  the  world's  passion  for  WagiUT's  music  lies  far  distant  behind 
the  horizon  of  the  c«>ntin-ies,  and  not  the  bitterest  critic  of  Bai- 
reuth will  deny  the  keener  savor  this  nuisic  possesses  when  thus 
tasted  far  from  th»>  distraction  of  cities." 
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PERIPATETIC    OPERA 

No  LONGER  will  London  be  permitted  to  vex  the  operatic 
soul  of  Oscar  Hammerstein.  According  to  latest  reports 
that  slate  is  to  be  washed  clean,  so  that  the  intrepid 
opera-house  builder  may  have  a  clear  surface  to  figure  up  the 
details  of  his  new  American  plan  of  a  string  of  houses.  The 
enterprise  that  cost  him  a  deficit  of  S22r),000  is  to  be  abandoned, 
the  company  disbanded,  and  the  house  sold  or  leased.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  announces  his  intention  to  build  his  new  opera 
houses  here  and  there  in  centers  not  already'  preempted,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  in  the  conservative  estimate,  and  forty  in 
the  higher  flights.  Even  Mr.  Hammerstein  admits  that  it  is 
."the  most  stupendous  undertaking"  he  has  ever  attempted, 
and  he  holds  the  record  for  having  built  three  opera  houses 
and  nine  theaters.  All  of  the  new  theaters  are  to  be  exactly 
alike,  the  work  of  one  architect,  and  material  is  to  be  ordered 
by  the  wholesale.  The  newest  feature  mentioned  is  the  dormi- 
tory for  the  chorus,  to  be  included  in  each  structure,  so  that 
the  traveling  chorus  may  not  be  troubled  with  securing  hotel 
accommodation.  In  the  public  prints  Mr.  Hammerstein  has 
thus  indicated  the  genesis  of  his  latest  scheme: 

"Since  my  return  from  Europe*  and  the  announcement  of 
the  possibility  of  retmtering  the  field  of  grand  opera  in  this 
country,  I  have  been  besieged  with  requests  from  prominent 
representatives  of  many  cities  of  magnitude  to  include  theirs 
in  such  possible  representation  of  grand  opera  for  periods  covering 
a  w^eek  to  several  months.  All  of  these  places  are  annually 
visited  by  stray  companies  under  the  title  of  grand-opera  organ- 
izations bearing  the  stamp  of  rank  provincialism. 

"  'What  we  want,'  these  promoters  say,  'is  real  grand  opera, 
such  as  we  have  heard  in  the  Manhattan  and  Metropolitan 
Opera  Houses.  Great  artists,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  of  them — 
hundreds  in  the  chorus,  complete  ballet,  with  a  prima  ballerina, 
speciil  scenery  with  each  opera;  elaborate  costumes  to  fit  the 
periods,  an  orchestra  of  real  musicians,  sixty  to  eighty;  con- 
ductors of  renown,  and  an  army  of  adjuncts,  stage  managers, 
electricians,  property-men,  wig-makers,  prompters,  supers, 
dressers,  ballot  master,  stage  carpenters,  machinists,  account- 
ants, advance  agents,  press  agent,  not  excluding  an  efficient  and 
trustworthy  call  boy.' 

"And  the  eager  and  enthusiastic  solicitors  go  on  to  say: 
'Our  town  is  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  such  an  organization 
and  give  you  adequate  guaranties.' 

"The  impossibility  of  accepting  these  propositions,  enticing 
as  they  are  from  a  commercial  as  well  as  an  artistic  standpoint, 
lies  in  the  fundamental  fact  that  outside  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Chicago  there  exists  no  edifice,  theater, 
auditorium,  or  hall  fit  to  give  grand  opera  in,  such  as  they 
demand.  Makeshifts  are  possible  in  these  places,  but  makeshift 
grand  opera  is  not  grand  opera.  The  many  auditoriums  through- 
out the  country  are  either  too  large  or  without  proper  stage 
facilities;  the  theaters  are  mostly  too  small  for  the  purpose, 
and  vary  in  size  of  stage;  to  adapt  the  intricate  and  costly 
scenery,  specially  made  for  grand-opera  productions,  to  such 
variations  is  wholly  impracticable;  the  interior  construction, 
seating  capacity,  stage  openings,  and  space  for  the  orchestra 
differ  ^\^th  each  house;  the  obtaining  of  a  continuous  route 
for  one,  two,  or  more  weeks  is  next  to  an  impossibility;  the 
item  of  railroad  fare  for  an  organization  of  such  magnitude 
alone  would  be  conjuring  financial  disaster." 

This  is  his  plan  of  procedure: 

"I  will  erect  in  every  city  of  prominence,  with  the  assistance 
of  those  interested  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  their  city, 
outside  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  an 
opera  house  of  fireproof  construction,  seating  about  2,00(), 
including  forty  to  fifty  private  boxes.  The  fundamental  feature 
is  that  all  these  houses  are  to  be  alike  in  size,  with  noble  and 
imposing  elevation,  fronting  about  125  feet  and  with  a  depth 
of  about  225  feet.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ground  for  the 
same  should  be  of  extraordinary  value;  imperative  it  is  that 
the  stages  and  all  electrical  and  mechanical  features  are  to  be 
exactly  alike,  also  that  the  orchestra  space  must  be  for  no  less 
than  seventy-five  musicians,  and  that  the  dressing-rooms  are 
to  accommodate  no  less  than  from  200  to  300  persons,  designed 
also  to  serve  as  dormitories  for  the  chorus,  musicians,  and  extra 


personnel  of  a  grand-opera  organization,  a  section  of  the  house 
to  serve  as  a  storage  room  for  stock  scenery.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  construction  and  embellishments  and  architectural  features 
of  these  houses  being  alike,  their  cost  is  vastly  below  any  estimate 
for  a  single  one. 

"The  existence  of  such  houses  throughout  the  country  makes 
the  presentation  of  grand  opera,  in  all  the  term  implies,  a  cer- 
tainty. The  undertaking  tiieu  assumes  a  national  character 
It  opens  a  new  field  and  never-dreamed-of  opportunity  for  th( 
furtherance  and  elevation  of  musical  culture  in  this  country. 
A  city  possessing  such  a  house  adds  to  its  attractiveness  and 
places  a  stamp  of  intellectual  progress  upon  its  citizens.  Civic 
pride  will  become  the  reigning  factor  in  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  an  edifice 

"By  way  of  further,  tho  cursory,  illustration,  I  mention  two 
continuous  lines  of  operatic  centers  to  house  one  or  two  grand- 
opera  organizations  eat^li  season.  One  would  comprise  Albany, 
Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  (^ity,  and  Denver;  the  other,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  Dallas,  and 
San  Antonio. 

"Each  of  these  cities  will  be  sure  of  a  season  of  grand  opera 
for  two  or  thrcn*  weeks  every  year.  The^y  would  prove  the  great 
musical  event  of  the  winter.  I  see  no  diffi<!ulty  (and  I  have 
already  taken  inaugurative  steps)  to  provide  a  large  number  of 
concerts  and  other  attractions  of  magnitude  and  dignity  for 
such  houses.  The  similarity  of  construction  and  the  great  stage 
facilities  offer  unparalleled  oi)portunities. 

"Leaving  aside  the  commercial  aspect  of  this  great  under- 
taking, the  existence  of  these  many  opera  houses  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  furtherance  of  operatic  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  musical  taste  bordering  almost  on  the  (;himerical. 

"I  feel  that  these  houses,  as  well  as  the  whole  project,  will 
prove  the  birthplace  for  permanent  grand  opera  in  the  vernacular 
by  individual  organizations  in  each  larg(>  city  of  this  country. 
Where  is  there  to-day  an  opportunity  for  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  talented  and  musically  gifted  young  Americans, 
girls  especially,  to  appear  in  their  own  country?  Nine-tenths 
of  the  legion  of  such,  first  studying  and  then  wandering  in 
Europe,  become  lost  in  the  cesspool  of  obscure  so-called  grand- 
opera  houses  of  Europe.  There  exists  no  reason  why  at  least  ten, 
if  not  all,  of  the  houses  should  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a 
year  hence.    Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  my  architect." 

Newspaper  writers  will  rejoice  in  the  return  to  his  own  country 
of  the  one  man  in  the  amusement  world  who  could  constantly 
furnish  material  for  picturesque  copy.  The  Now  York  Sun 
dances  to  his  first  piping: 

"The  world  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  irrepressible  Oscar 
Hammerstein  intends  to  abandon  the  retail  opera  business  and 
to  go  into  the  wholesale  field.  He  will  sow  forty  opera  houses 
in  the  soil  of  this  youthful  land  and  continue  in  them  that 
campaign  of  education  which  he  began  several  seasons  ago  in 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  One  always  hears  the  sweet  sound 
of  the  educational  note  in  Mr.  Ilammerstein's  operatic  songs 
and  continues  to  wonder  just  what  the  education  is  to  be. 

"Open  (confession  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  soul,  so  why  not 
confess  that  the  only  education  to  be  obtained  from  opera  is 
opera?  It  would  be  more  candid  to  place  the  new  scheme  before 
the  public  as  a  most  comm(>ndable  commercial  enterprise,  which 
it  assuredly  is.  Opera  is  a  delightful  and  frequently  an  artistic 
form  of  entertainment.  It  is  superior  even  to  moving  pictures. 
It  must  l)e  admitted  that  it  has  qualities  which  raise  it  above 
the  level  of  tlie  ten-,  tAventy-,  and  thirty-cent  shows  and  that  a 
keen  enjoyment  of  it  calls  for  a  higher  development  of  the 
esthetic  faculties  than  does  the  most  refined  vaudeville. 

"Almost  the  only  place  in  Europe  that  has  no  opera  house  is 
Constantinople.  Elsewhere  opera  houses  are  as  common  as 
post  offices.  Small  cities  all  over  the  Continent  have  their  opera 
seasons  and  tluir  local  favorites.  These  cities  subsidize  their 
opera  houses  and  the  entertainment  offered  to  their  citizens  is 
exceedingly  cheap.  Mr.  Hammerstein  expects  to  get  his  sub- 
sidies from  public-spirited  citizens.  He  will  not  be-  able  to 
provide  opera  at  such  low  rates  as  the  small  European  opera 
houses  charge  for  it,  even  tho  the  public-spirited  ones  are  very 
liberal.  And  it  is  the  cost  which  has  always  been  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  all  operatic 
schemes  in  this  country 

"  No  doubt  in  many  communities  his  opera  houses  will  do  as 
much  good  as  Mr.  Carnegie's  libraries." 


PLACING  GENERAL  BOOTH  AS  A  RELIGIOUS   LEADER 


SNKKHED  AT  as  a  "inouiitcbank"  in  the  early  pari  of 
his  carcfr,  William  Booth  lived  to  see  the  world  "honor 
him  as  one  of  the^eatest  servants  of  Christ  and  bene- 
factors of  men  whom  all  the  centuries  have  produced,"  observes 
the  Chicago  Continent  (Presbyterian K  and  a  survey  of  the 
religious  press  shows  that  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  being  ranked  with 
the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism and  even  with 
the  leader  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  New 
York  Examiner  (Bap- 
list),  for  instance,  cred- 
its hirn  with  "a  giant 
power  hidden  away 
somewhere  sufficient  to 
achieve  things  that 
dwarf  the  work  even 
of  men  like  John  Wes- 
ley." The  Methodist 
press  naturally  stop  just 
one  step  short  of  this, 
the  New  York  Christian 
Adrocnte  crediting  him 
with  "the  happiest 
blend  of  si)iritual  fer- 
vor and  .social  enthusi- 
asm known  to  the 
world  since  the  days  of 
John  Wesley."  The 
Boston  Corigregational- 
isi  avoids  all  odious 
comparisons  by  ranking 
him  neitlier  above  nor 
below,  but  "on  a  plane 
with  the  greatest  i)hi- 
lanthropists  and  Chris- 
tians of  all  times,"  and 
makes  this  Tiiore  defi- 
nite by  adding: 

"He      lielongs      witli 
such  men  as    Dwight  L. 

Moody   and   Phillips   Brooks,  John   We.sley   and    George    Fo.x, 
Cromwell,   Lutlier,  Jind    Bernard.  I^oyola  and    Augustine,  Peter 
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Kanked  by  the  religious  world  as  "one  of  the  greatest  servants  of  C'lirist  and 

l)enefactors  of  men  whom  all  the  centuries  have  produced." 


and  fulfilled  the  Master's  promise,  'The  works  that   I  do  shall 
ye  do  also,  and  greater  works  shall  ye  do.'  " 

His  generalship  and  genius  for  organization  are  of  cour.se 
widely  dwelt  upon,  and  7'/;^'  Congregationalist  suggests  that 
"the  greatest  captain  of  industry,  the  most  expert  professor 
of    the    modern  gospel  of  business  efficiency   might  profitably 

have  sat  at  the  feet 
of  this  plain  and  conse- 
crated Christian  man," 
and  TJie  Pittsburg  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Metho- 
dist) calls  William 
Booth  ■ '  the  greatest 
general  of  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  ac- 
complished his  distinc- 
tive work."  But  at 
the  same  time  that  they 
praise  his  generalship, 
many  of  the  religious 
press  wonder  if  he  did 
not  become  too  auto- 
cratic. The  Examine!- 
(Baptist,  New  York) 
observes : 

"Thi'ough  all  its  his- 
torj'  William  Booth  has 
kept  his  hand  upon  the 
organization  with  an 
iron  gi'ip.  Nothing  has 
been  done  without  his 
sanction.  Jle  has  even 
alienated  some  of  his 
own  family  who  were 
engaged  in  the  work  be- 
cause they  would  not 
sulmiit  to  his  imperious 
exactions.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  was  the 
organization  of  a  rival 
movement,  the  Volun- 
teers of  America,  under 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balling- 
ton  Booth,  which  also 
has  had  large  success." 


and 


>aul.' 


He  "moved  among  men  like  one  <;f  Ihi-  ancient  prophets, 
reverently  declares  The  United  Presbyterian,  and  he  was  "a  fiery 
pro|)het  and  an  imperial  commander,"  too,  adds^The  American 
Friend  I Philadeli)hia,).  A  number  of  editors,  as  the  highest 
.sort  of  tribute,  sj)eak  of  (Jeneral  Booth  as  a  "modern  apostle," 
and  The  Church  Adrocate  (Harrisburg)  recalls  that  he  has  Ix-en 
described  as  "a  combination  of  ihc  ancient  patriarch,  the 
military  despot,  and  the  dcvoled  monk  of  the  middle  ages." 
There  are  snr-h  estimates  as  this  from  The  I'reabyterinn  Banner 
(Pittsburg); 

"The  death  of  no  king  or  emperor  or  i)resident  or  pope  wotild 
have  rolled  a  wave  of  grief  over  so  many  lands  and  into  so 
many  hearts.  Queens  and  emperors  sent  wreaths  of  flowers 
for  his  coffin,  the  poor  are  bereaved  as  with  the  loss  of  a  personal 
friend,  and  hardly  an  outcast  in  Kngland  has  not  felt  his  passing. 
He  was  thi'  (Jrand  Old  Man  of  Christendom,  the  (ireat  Heart 
who  drew  all  cla.s.ses  and  conditions  to  his  bo.som.  More  than 
any  other  minister  or  Christian  of  his  lime  lie  was  a  Christ 


TJie  Churchman  (Episcopdlian,  New'  York)  cries  out,  "How 
truly  General  Booth's  life  ext>mplified  the  truth  that  extremes 
meet  I"  and  declares: 

"William  Booth  in  his  autocracy  was  intellectually  at  one 
with  Honu'  in  her  autocracy.  He  did  not  want  to  bother  others, 
or  to  be  hin\self  bothered,  with  (luestions  of  the  intellect.  Some 
one  once  askt>d  how  he  sqmired  tlie  idea  of  eternal  punishment 
with  his  Ix'lief  in  God's  etenuil  love.  "What's  tlie  u.se,'  he 
answered  imi)atiently,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  "what's 
the  use  of  wanting  to  explain  things  and  worrying  about  inter- 
pretations".'    That's  how  work  is  stopt."  " 

.Many  find  it  impossible  to  consider  the  personality  of  the  leader 
aiid  not  pass  criticism  upon  his  inetliods  of  e\  angelical  crusade. 
Several  (juote  his  own  defense  in  answer  to  th(>  accusation  of 
"bringing  religion  into  contemj)!  "  that  came  from  Charles 
Spurgeon.  The  (Jeneral  argued  that  "thousands  around  us 
an'  being  ab.sorbed  and  carrit>d  away  by  the  excitements  of 
business,  ambition,  and  pleasunv  It  is  only  by  means  of  a 
count('r-excitenu'nt  such  as  this  is  that  we  tind  it  possible  to 
successfully  arrest  their  attention."    None  of  the  »'«litors  apnenr^ 
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to  be  particularly  disapproving;  if  they  call  Salvation  Army 
methods  "sensational"  or  "primitive"  they  hasten  to  temper 
this  with  a  statement,  as  The  Christian  Intelligencer  (Reformed 
Church,  New  York)  does,  "but  he  did  not  allow  the  sensational 
to  obscure  the  true  end  sought." 

Any  number  of  the  press  answer  possible  objections  to  the 
Salvation  Army  methods  by  WTitiug  in  such  a  xvin  as  this  from 
The  Banner  (Christian  Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.): 

"It  is  that  he  took  up  bravely  a  branch  of  work  sinfully 
neglected  bj^  the  Church.  The  Lord  had 
>)idden  his  disciples  so  plainly  to  go  to  the 
highways  and  byways  and  conifx'l  men  to 
come  in.  But  apart  from  a  little  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  aged  and  sick,  the  Church 
of  (Jod  all  over  the  world  had  shamefully 
disobeyed  the  injunction  of  the  Lord.  Since 
many  centuries,  in  fact  to  this  very  day,  it 
has  very  much  left  the  submerged  classes 
to  themselves." 


More  differences  of  opinion  appear  when 
the  editors  discuss  the  General's  creed.  But 
The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (unde- 
nominational, New  York)  calls  him  "a  prim- 
itive Christian,"  and  explains,  "to  him  the 
gospel  was  a  simple  thing  and  his  faith  was 
literal."  The  Epworlh  Herald  (Methodist, 
Chicago)  declares  that — 

"Stript  of  its  noise  and  its  military  mas- 
(juerade,  the  message  of  William  Booth  was 
altogether  that  of  the  New  Testament  as 
most  sincere  (Christians  receive  it.  He  was 
a  Methodist  through  and  through  in  his 
theology,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  look 
into  the  literature  used  in  the  training- 
schools  for  army  officers." 

The  Lutheran  (Lebanon  and  Philadelphia) 
prefers  not  to  classify  him  with  larger 
groups : 

"General  Booth  was  an  individualist  of 
the  deepest  dye — an  egotist — one  who  could 
not  work  in  any  harness  which  the  best 
church  on  earth  could  have  placed  on  him." 
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CANON   HENSLEY    HENSON, 

Who  denounced  the  directors  of 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  from 
the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  named  individuals  whom,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  brought  to  trial. 


Some  uncertainty  and  further  disagreement  appear  when  the 
religious  press  prophesies  the  future  of  the  organization  under 
the  General's  son,  General  Bramwell  Booth.  The  Lutheran 
sees  the  situation  in  this  wise  if  a  present  tendency  to  "human- 
itarianism"  grows: 

"As  a  movement  independent  of  the  Church,  the  Salvation 
Army,  stript  of  its  connection  with  the  Church's  historic  roots  and 
life,  will  sooner  or  later  lose  the  evangelical  fire  that  consumed 
its  founder  and  become  a  charity  organization  chiefly." 

Others,  like  The  Standard  (Baptist,  Chicago),  foresee  only  a 
continuance  of  the  founder's  policy  and  remark  of  the  successor: 

"He  is  in  close  sympathy  wth  the  work  of  his  father,  and  is 
well  fitted  to  carry  on  the  task  so  admirably  begun." 

The  Christian  Guardian  (Methodist,  Toronto)  finds  it  "hard 
to  think  of  the  Army  in  its  present  shape  as  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion" and  suggests,  "it  is  possible  that  wise  counsels  may 
modify  somewhat  the  present  inflexible  machine."  The  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Chicago)  sees  one  ek^ 
ment  of  permanence  in  the  Booth  idea  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  it  does: 

"Those  who  insist  on  war  as  necessary  to  furnish  a  motive  for 
heroic  action  could  well  study  the  spiritual  analog  as  exemplified 
in  the  life  and  works  of  this  great  man.  What  more  thrilling 
than  to  battle  Avith  iniquity,  following  it  to  its  lair  in  the  city's 
slum  and  destroying  it  with  the  weapons  of  spiritual  warfare?" 

And  it  follows  this  with  the  conclusion: 

"A  great  man  has  fallen.    His  Avork  will  march  on." 


PERSONAL  ATTACKS   IN  THE  PULPIT 

THK  USE  OF  THE  PULPIT  as  a  place  for  uttering 
comment  on  public  affairs  has  long  roused  opposing 
opinions.  The  argument  is  now  presented  in  a  critical 
case  involving  Canon  Hensley  Henson  of  Westminster  and  a 
firm  of  legal  solicitors.  Canon  H(>nson  preached  a  sermon  on 
August  4  referring  in  outspoken  terms  to  the  responsibility  of 
former  directors  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  mentioning 
certain  prominent  Englishmen  by  name.  He 
said  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  in 
the  rubber  industry-  described  in  Sir  Roger 
Casement's  report  are  beyond  rtach,  "but 
their  employers,  with  whose  guilty  if  un- 
knowing connivance  their  crimes  were  com- 
mitted, and  who  shared  out  the  blood-stained 
gains  which  they  transmitted,  are  here 
among  us."  He  made  bold  to  ask  if  it  were 
not  "the  irreducible  demand  of  justice  that 
these  men,  and  notably  their  leader  and  the 
arch-organizer  of  the  whole  tragedy,  be  ar- 
rested and  be  brought  to  trial?  "  So  public 
an  attack  upon  a  vested  interest  and  the 
people  representing  it  called  out  a  letter  of 
protest  from  the  legal  firm  representing  the 
people  impugned.  The  firm  in  question  in 
their  letter  printed  in  the  London  Times 
shows  that  thej'  have  strict  conceptions  re- 
garding the  proprieties  of  pulpit  utterances 
in  saying: 

"The  statements  which  you  made  in  that 
sermon  in  regard  to  our  clients  can  only  be 
characterized  as  absolute  untruths,  and  they 
constitute  an  outrage  upon  every  precept  of 
fair  play  and  justice, 

"'The  fact  that  you  have  attempted  to 
screen  yourself  behind  the  sanctity  of  the 
pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey  of  course 
makes  no  difference  either  to  the  legal  or 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter,  but,  so  far 
as  our  experience  of  fifty  years  goes,  it  is 
entirely  unprecedented  for  a  minister  of  re- 
hgion  to  use  the  pulpit  in  such  a  manner. 

"While  giving  you  every  credit  for  natural  indignation  at 
what  has  been  reported  with  regard  to  the  Putumayo  atrocities, 
it  is  nevertheless  extraordinary  that  before  uttering  such  slanders 
you  should  not  have  taken  the  means  that  lay  ready  to  your 
hand  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts.  Had  you  done  so,  you  would 
have  found  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assertions 

you  made  respecting  our  clients 

"As  we  have  said,  it  is  without  precedent  that  a  minister  of 
religion  of  rank  in  his  church  should  use  his  church  to  utter 
on  such  a  sacred  occasion  as  a  sermon  from  its  pulpit  the  most 
outrageous  slanders  against  honorable  gentlemen  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact,  envenoming  the 
matter  by  pronouncing  their  names  from  the  pulpit  and  sug- 
gesting that  they  should  be  'arrested  and  brought  to  public; 
trial.' 

"Now.  however,  that  the  facts  have  been  brought  to  your 
attention,  we  have  to  request,  on  behalf  of  our  clients,  that 
aft(!r  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter 
you  will  inform  us  what  you  propose  to  do  to  make  amends 
for  conduct  which  our  clients  are  justified  in  describing  as 
unworthy  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — unworthy 
of  a  gentleman— unworthy  of  a  man." 

To  this  communication  Canon  Henson  makes  a  spirited 
reply,  first  declaring  that  in  response  to  their  challenge  he  had 
given  his  words  careful  reconsideration.     Further: 

"The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is  that  the  sermon 
was  entirely  justified  by  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  know 
them,  that  no  statement  in  it  lies  open  to  the  charge  of  untruth- 
fulness or  exaggeration,  and  that  your  clients  (if  they  can  clear 
themselves  from  the  heavy  culpability  which  rests  upon  them 
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in  my  deliberate  judgment)  are  ^eatly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  opportunity  which  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  (^ommons  to  investigate  the  measure  of  their 
responsibility  will  in  due  course  bring  to  them. 

••I  agree  with  you  that  the  course  I  took  was  'entirely  unpre- 
cedented,' and  1  am  content  to  justify  it  by  pointing  to  the 
'entirely  unprecedented'  circumstances  in  which  it  was  adopted. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  Avhat  you  mean  by  saying  that  I 
'attempted  to  screen  myself  behind  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit 
of  Westminster  Abbey.'  I  chose  that  place  for  saying  what  I 
had  to  say  because  it  was  in  my  judgment  the  right  place  for 
such  a  pronouncement,  and  because  it  secured  for  my  words 
the  widest  possible  publicity 

"Your  clients  maintain  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
I  reply  that  such  ignorance  was  culpable.  My  conciern  is  to 
press  on  the  public  mind  that  the  plea  of  ignorance  is  not  per- 
jnissible  in  the  case  of  men  whose  business  it  was  to  know.  Do 
your  clients  contend  that  they  were  entitled  to  commend  to  the 
British  public  as  a  sound  in\estmont  a  business  the  character 
and  methods  of  which  they  knew  nothing  about?  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  honorable  traditions  of  British  commerce 
will  support  them  in  that  contention.  For  directors  to  confess 
ignorance  is  to  acknowledge  neglect  of  duty,  and  in  this  ease  very 
gross  neglect,  for  the  industry  in  question  (the  trade  in  rubber 
collected  by  native  labor  from  tropical  forests)  was  associated 
with  recent  and  terrible  scandals,  which  could  not  but  suggest 
imperative  reasons  why  the  directors  should  have  been  more 
than  commonly  careful  to  obtain  full  and  exact  information 
before  they  offered  their  names  as  securities  for  the  commercial 
rectitude  of  the  business  which  they  had  taken  over  and  were 
carrying  on  on  the  same  lines  and  with  the  same  agents 

"  You  conclude  your  letter  by  asking  me  'what  I  propose  to  do 
to  make  amends  for  conduct  which  your  clients  are  justified  in 
describing  as  unworthy  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  unworthy  of  a  man?'  I  differ  so 
completely  from  your  clients  in  their  view  of  what  is  befitting 
a  clergyman,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  that  you  will  not  be 
surprized  to  learn  that  I  think  nothing  is  required  from  me 
in  any  of  those  characters  which  would  'abate  anything  of  the 
severity  of  the  censure  which  I  conceived  myself  called  upon 
to  pass  on  the  directors  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  in 
the  sermon  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church  on  August  4  last." 

The  facts  of  the  allegation  are  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Parlia- 
m(>ntary  inquiry,  and  The  Times  hopes  that  the  directors 
will  be  able  to  acquit  themselves  of  responsibility.  In  the 
m 'antime,  we  read,  "letters  written  by  a  firm  of  solicitors  in 
the  tone  and  temper  of  those  published  .  .  .  will  not  induce 
the  public  to  take  a  more  favorable  view  of  their  position.'* 


STALENESS  OF   NEW   RELIGIONS 

MR.  CHESTERTON,  who  has  patience  with  few  new 
things,  has  less  than  ever  with  new  religions.  He 
objects  that  they  are  "dull."  He  himself  can  never 
be  (lull,  however,  and  it  is  with  a  certain  airiness  that  he  remarks 
that  "in  the  newest  and  crudest  churches"  one  always  hears 
"the  stalest  sentiments."  "The  old  religions  are  at  least 
parado.xes,"  he  admits,  speaking  after  his  own  heart;  "but  the 
new  religions  seem  to  consist  of  nothing  but  platitudes."  "Even 
when  the  truths  they  preach  are  important  (as,  for  example,  the 
brotherhood  of  man),  they  are  truths  which  should  rather  bo 
i)uilt  upon  as  first  principles  than  thus  perpetually  dug  up  as 
rediscoveries."  He  goes  on  in  this  vein  in  The  Open  Road 
(London),  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  certain  American 
journals  that  he  is  being  freely  quoted: 

"The  old  special  and  dogmatic  religions — whether  we  believe 
in  one  of  them  or  in  none— enshrine  certain  really  interesting 
moral  theoriivs,  certain  really  important  historical  decisions. 
Islam  decided  entirely  against  wine;  Quakers  decided  entirely 
against  war;  these  are  challenges  Avhich  will  always  interest 
and  perhaps  perturb  or  attract.  (Jo  into  a  Jewish  synagog, 
and  you  will  hear  cogent  and  unique  reasons  urg(>(l  against  a 
J(>w  marrying  a  (ientile.  Co  into  a  little  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  you  will  hear  a  little  unimportant  i)riest  exi)ounding 
some  really  logical  distinction  between  men  and  animals,  or 


between  one  kind  of  drunkenness  and  another.  Buddhist 
metaphysics  and  Swedenborgian  theology  are  really  interesting 
things.  Men  have  studied  a  complex  problem,  have  come  to 
certain  important  conclusions;  and  they  offer  those  conclusions- 
to  the  world.  And  whether  I  like  them  as  I  like  Catholicism,, 
or  loathe  them  as  I  loathe  Buddhism,  I  should  always  think 
they  were  worth  listening  to.  I  like  to  hear  a  Scotch  Calvinist 
minister  of  the  old  school  ingeniously  explaining  away  the 
text  that  'God  is  love.'  He  may  be  hardening  his  heart,  but 
at  least  he  is  not  also  softening  his  head ;  holding  a  certain  view, 
he  has  the  courage  to  hold  its  consequences.  All  these  special 
doctrines  are  at  least  the  results  of  some  kind  of  thinking;  and 
even  where  they  are  to  be  denounced  as  deadly  errors,  they  will 
sometimes  serve  truth  by  comparison.  Real  theologies  are 
at  the  noblest  inspiring,  in  the  average  interesting,  at  the  worst 
amusing.  But  the  New  Religions!  The  Universal  Fellowships! 
The  True  Cliristian  Brotherhood!  O  gods  of  slumber  and  the 
underworld!  O  sleep,  it  is  a  gentle  thing,  beloved  from  pole 
to  pole,  to  the  veiled  goddess  of  the  New  Religions  the  praise 
be  given;  she  sent  that  gentle  sleep  from  heaven  that  slid  into 
my  soul.  ...  'A  higher  and  truer  faith  unfettered  by  dogma 
and  sacerdotalism,  founded  not  on  creeds  and  forms,  but  on  the 
spirit  of  love  and  truth;  faith  in  the  universal,  spiritual,  eternal,, 
fundamental  unity  of  all  and  each;  faith  that  yo\i  and  we  and 
all  things  are  not  separate,  are  not  solitary,  are  not  disconnected 
items  of  unconjoined  indi\iduals,  bi^t  are  one  in  love,  one  in 
purity,  one  in  brotherhood,  one  in  truth-seeking,  one  in  true 
social  fellowship,  one  above  all  in  serA^ce,  one  in  that  upward 
striving  of  the  all  which  .  .  .  '  and  so  on  for  hours  and  hours. 
The  priests  in  such  a  temple  ought  to  wear  nightcaps  instead  of 
miters,  and  put  up  bedroom  candles  for  altar  lights.  After 
half  an  hour  of  new  religion  in  a  new  tin  chapel  I  feel  inclined, 
like  the  man  in  the  story,  to  put  my  boots  outside  the  pew, 
so  that  they  may  be  cleaned  in  the  morning." 

However  loud  their  professions  of  "newness"  may  be,  this 
writer  declares  that  they  "never  really  venture  beyond  the 
most  ancient  and  general  maxiiHs  about  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  fellowship  of  mankind." 

"They  profess  to  be  bold  and  innovating;  but  in  truth  they 
are  too  timid  to  trust  themselves  beyond  the  most  grandmotherly 
truisms.  They  profess  to  be  skeptical  and  inquiring;  but  in 
fact  they  never  venture  to  ask  any  of  the  controversial  questions 
and  of  the  questions  on  which  men  have  disagreed  and  might 
disagree  again — Can  Suicide  be  noble?  May  Sex  be  abnormal? 
Is  the  Will  free?  Can  the  Soul  be  lost?  They  follow  everywhere 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  are  as  anxious  to  avoid  a  scene 
as  a  snobbish  political  hostess.  That  any  one  should  really 
prefer  one  thing  to  another,  that  any  one  should  think  one 
solution  right,  the  other  solution  wrong,  seems  to  them  a  viola- 
tion of  good  taste.  To  say,  'I  regret  the  Reformation,'  or 
'I  dislike  Christian  Science,'  sounds  to'them  like  a  guest  criticiz- 
ing the  wine  or  cursing  the  servants,  and  they  end  where  good 
taste  always  ends — in  a  literal  tastelessness." 

Since  Europe  became  Christendom  and  decided  to  take  its 
economic  theory  seriously,  "there  have  been  two  attitudes  among 
Europeans"  which  Mr.  Chesterton  distinguishes  in  this  wise: 

"Strong  creative  minds  got  to  grips  with  nature  and  morality 
and  forced  them  to  yield  some  tangible  result — that  is,  they 
went  for  the  disputable  matters,  sex  and  suicide  and  poverty 
and  slavery,  and  produced  plain  definitions  about  them,  right 
or  wrong.  They  carried  the  great  ethical  commonplaces  with 
which  they  had  begun  courageously  into  all  the  complications 
of  actuality.  They  committed  that  audacious  act  of  which  that 
genial  aristocrat,  Lord  Melbourne,  complained,  saying:  'No 
one  has  more  respect  for  the  Christian  religion  than  I  have; 
but  when  it  comes  to  this  interfering  in  private  life — !'  They 
created  the  great  and  humane  science  of  casuistry.  They  really 
tried  to  find  an  answer  for  every  riddle,  to  hammer  out  a  key 
for  every  lock;  but  from  time  to  time  this  incessant  and  creative 
violence  becomes  too  much  for  vaguer  people;  they  are  deafened 
by  the  dogmatists  as  by  the  hammers  in  some  horrible  smithy; 
they  ask  for  a  truce  from  discussions  and  definitions,  and  in 
some  ag(>  of  fatigue  they  g(>t  it.  Then,  in  the  silence  that  follows, 
soni(>  half-witted  old  man  is  heard  murmuring  in  his  sleep  the 
infantile  and  obvious  truths  with  which  everybody  started; 
that  there  is  only  one  world  and  that  men  should  love  one 
another.  It  is  quite  true;  but  he  generally  says  it  nine  hundred 
and  nin(>ty-nine  times.  When  ho  has  said  it  a  thousand  times 
it  is  called  a  New  Religion." 


MOTOR'TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 


THE 


INCREASE 
OUR 
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"The  statistics  are  doubly  interesting  mobile  trade  for  a  general  discussion  of  all 
at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  cry  of  protest  phases  of  the  situation.  The  automobile 
that  has  gone  up  rrom   hnglish  manufac-    ^,„  i „        „         <•  .1  *     ,  •     , 

pROM  U.e  to  U.e  statist,  have  .ee„  ^^^  SSSe  t  tuTS  t'"  ^^'^^'^^''^^'^^^:  «-S 

±      printed  showing  an  increase  in  the  ex-  ufaeturers    in    a    decade    are    remarkable  ^^^^^  ^^ade,  and  they  are  by  no  means  sure 

ports  of  Amencan  cars  to  European  and  The  census  of  1900  shows  (he  value  of  au-  of  a  remedy  in  their  case.     Th(>  wholesale 

other  countries.     Figures,  now  at  hand  for  tomobiles  manufactured  in  this  country  as  price  of  gasoline  has  already  climl)ed  from 

the  fiscal  year  recently  ended,  show  a  value  $4,748,000  in  1899,  while  the  census  of  1910  9  to  16  cents  a  gallon.    The  recent  rate  of 


of  S2 1,500,000  in  complete  cars  ex. 
ported  and  of  $6,750,000  in  parts 
and  tires.  In  addition  there  were 
sent  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  tires  and  cars  valued 
at  about  $2,000,000— making  for 
all  exports  about  $30,0{KJ,000.  The 
total  number  of  cars  exported  was 
21,757,  the  average  value  being 
slightly  under  $1,000.  The  aver- 
age value  of  the  cars  was  less  than 
in  pre\ious  years.  In  1911  the 
average  was  \si,100;  in  1910  it 
was  $1,380;  in  1909,  $1,700,  and 
in  1908,  $1,880. 

As  to  cars  imported  the  figures 
show  that  the  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  recently  ended  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  only  $2,000,000. 
whereas  five  years  ago  it  was  more 
than  $4,000,(X)0.  The  average  value  of 
the  cars  brought  in  last  year  was  $2,216, 
while  in  1908  it  was  $2,392.  It  appears 
from  these  figures  that  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  cars  we  exported  was  47  per 
cent.,  while  the  reduction  on  those  we  im- 
ported was  only  8  per  cent.     Commenting 


increase  has  been  about  1  cent  a 
month. 

Garage  men  declare  that  before 
the  increases  began  they  made  "  a 
comfortable  profit,"  but  now  the 
wholesale  price  permits  only  of 
profits  that  are  too  small,  the  pub- 
lic being  unwilling  to  pay  for  ad- 
vances proportionate  to  those  made 
in  the  price  to  dealers  at  whole- 
sale. Moreover,  the  old  "small 
profit  storage  rates  "  still  remain. 
The  outlook  in  general  is  for  "  a 
loss  of  money  bj^  the  garage  men." 
After  paying  16  cents  for  gasoline 
they  still  feel  that  they  must  sell 
it  for  about  22  cents.  Another 
source  of  injury  to  regular  garages 
comes  from  small  dealers  ha\ing 
gave  $249,202,000  as  the  amount  for  the   wayside  stations  in  suburban  neighborhoods- 


Fr<im  ■■  M.iti.r  Truck  " 

MOTOR    MOVING-VAN    USED    FOR    LONG-DISTANCE   HAULING. 


vear  1909.  Wages  paid  increased  in  the 
same  time  from  $1,321,000  to  $48,694,000. 
Imports  of  automobiles  decreased  from  a 
value  of  $4,000,000  in  1907  to  $2,000,000 
in  1911.  The  quality  of  the  work  turned 
out  here  has  improved,  so  that  automobiles 
manufactured    in    this    country    are    now 


where  gasoline  is  sold  at  18  cents  and 
even  less.  Some  of  these  small  garages  it 
is  believed  obtain  a  lower  wholesale  rate 
than  do  city  dealers.  It  is  also  said  that 
this  suburban  supply  is  often  diluted  with 
kerosene — a  combination    which    in    many 


on  these  figures,  a  writey  in  the  New  York   comparable  in   most   respects   with   those   cars   works  fairly    well   in    warm  weather. 


Evening  Post  notes  that  "  even  the  re- 
markable growth  in  the  exports  of  American 
cars  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in 
production  at  home." 

The  chief  foreign  purchasers  of  American 
cars  were  English-speaking  people.    Of  the 


made  in  France,  Germany,  oj"  England 
Ten  years  ago  the  American 
automobile  (doubtless  with 
reminiscences  of  the  bicycle) 
was  viewed  with  considerable 
suspicion  in  Europe,  and  we 
exported  then  less  than  a  mil 


but  is  not  good  in  cold  seasons. 


21,757  cars  exported  last  year  6,288  went   Hon  dollars'  worth.    Last  year 


to  Canada;  5,716  to  Great  Britain,  and 
3,625  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
European  countries  other  than  Great  Brit- 
ain took  2,296.  Of  the  963  c&rs  brought 
into  this  country  from  Europe  last  year 
401  came  from  France,  188  from  Great 
Britain,  131  from  Italy,  116  from  Germany, 
and  127  from  all  other  countries.  In  some 
editorial  comments  on  these  striking  figures 
The  Evening  Post  says: 


our  export  trade  amounted  to 
thirty  millions,  inclusive  of 
parts  and  tires. 

"One  curious  feature  shown 
by  the  figures  is  that  the 
American  manufacturer,  for 
export  purposes,  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  specialize 
in  the  inexpensive  car.  In 
this  particular  field,  indeed, 
the  American  manufacturer 
has  almost  a  monopoly.  It 
has  been  freely  stated  by  the 
English  manufacturers  that 
they  are  unable  to  turn  out 
ears  that  correspond  in  quality 
and  price  with  ours.  One  reason  for  this  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  supcn-iority  of 
our  automobile  machinery.  Always  sus- 
picious of  a  "machine-made"  article,  Eng 


LOADING    COAL   WITH    A    PORTABLE   HOIST.    MOTOR-DRIVEN. 

USING    PLEASURE    CARS    FOR 
COMMERCIAL    PURPOSES 

Many  illustrations  in  motor  periodicals 
lish  manufacturers  are  prone  to  cling  to  hav(>  shown  the  large  use  made  by  farmers 
old-time  and  costly  methods  of  production   and  tradesmen  in  small  places  of  the  chas- 


until  they  see  their  trade  slipping  from 
them.  A  similar  outcry  was  raised  some 
years  ago  by  English  boot  manufacturers, 
and  it  was  only  by  studying  and  adopting 
American  methods  that  their  industry 
was  saved." 


THE    RISING    PRICE    OF    GASOLINE 


From  '   The  Ci.mmercial  Vehicle' 

A    36-HOR8E-POWER    FARM    TRACTOR    IN    USE 
ENGLAND. 


IN 


sis  of  a  pleasure  car  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, sometimes  without  change,  but 
more  often  by  detaching  the  tonneau  or  by 
using  the  motor  as  a  source  of  power  for 
machinery.  In  general  the  results  achieved 
are  believed  not  to  have  been  satisfactory. 
This  "  Box  and  Cox  "  method,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theor3%  .seemed  unobjectionable, 
The  rumblings  of  discontent  which  for  provided  the  capacity  of  the  machine  was 
several  months  have  been  heard  in  auto-  not  exceeded.  Motor  World  reports  that 
mobile  circles  over  the  rising  price  of  gaso-  "  practise  did  not  agree  with  theory  as  a 
line  resulted  in  New  York  in  a  formal  call  rule."  In  the  few  ca.ses  where  the  chassis 
for  a  meeting  of  protest  with  a  dinner  on  was  equal  to  its  work,  the  car  was  of  the 
September  10.  The  call  for  this  meeting,  more  expensive  kind,  but  that  is  just  the 
says  Motor  World,  was  due  to  a  desire  on  kind  of  car  which  owners  using  a  car  for 
the  part  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  auto-   two  purposes  are  not  likely  to  possess.    As 
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to  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  results, 
as  well  as  the  likelihood  that  cars  may  j'et 
be  built  capable  of  performing  two  kinds  of 
services.  Motor  World  says: 

'•The  ine^^table  difference  between  the 
care  given  a  pleasure  car  and  that  accorded 
to  a  business  vehicle,  and  the  fact  that  the 
latter  necessarily  works  continuously  in- 
stead of  intermittently,  soon  brought  out 
weaknesses  that  resulted  in  the  practical 
abandonment  of  the  pleasure-car  chassis 
for  fommcTcial  service. 

"Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  the  practise,  and  in  view  of  the 
improvements  made  of  late  years  in  all 
branches  of  automobile  construction — not 
forgetting  {)neumatic  tires — there  is  reason 
to  b(>lieve  that  the  results  will  be  encour- 
aging. It  seems  hke  turning  back  the  hand 
of  time,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the  advantage 
accruing  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer 
handling  a  moderate-priced  chassis  that  is 
available,  practically  without  change,  for 
either  pleasure  or  commercial  work,  for  the 
opportunities  for  sales  are  multiplied  while 
the  manufacturing  facilities  remain  un- 
changed, barring  possible  enlargement.  It 
hardly  is  necessary  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  pleasure-car  construction,  no  matter 
how  good,  is  suitable  only  for  the  lighter 
classes  of  commercial  service  in  which  it 
is  usual  to  employ  pneumatic  tires  to  pre- 
serve the  chassis  from  the  effects  of  vi- 
bration." 

BRITISH    MAKERS    ALARMED 

Figures  showing  the  enormous  growth 
in  American  exports  of  cars  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue,  make  understandable 
the  cry  for  protection 
against  low-priced 
American  cars,  which 
early  in  August  was 
newly  raised  in  Eng- 
land. This  American 
danger  was  foreseen  in 
F^ngland  about  two 
years  ago,  when  steps 
were  taken  to  build 
lower  -  priced  English 
cars.  Englishmen  be- 
lieved that  these  ears 
would  successfully  re- 
sist the  American  in- 
vasion. As  expre.st 
on  August  17  last  in  a  cable  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  the  British  public  was 
believed  then  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
cooperate  cordially  with  this  movement, 
inasmuch  as  it  "  had  already  had  an  ex- 
perience with  American  shoes  and  other 
American  products  of  a  more  or  less  shoddy 
character."  Indeed,  it  was  confidently  b(>- 
lieved  that  an  Englishman  would  never  buy 


an  American  car  when  he  could  get  an  Eng- 
lish one  for  about  the  same  price.  The 
Timen  correspondent  now  quotes  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Express  as  sa\  ing  these  expec- 
tations have  failed,  the  cheap  American 
car  ha\ing  made  its  way  successfully.  It 
is  declared  that  "  two  out  of  every  three 
cars  met  on  the  country  road  are  cheap 
American  cars."  Continuing,  The  Times 
correspondent  says: 

"The  following  table  of  importance  is 
given  as  showing  how  what  is  called  the 
'American  dump'  in  motor-cars  has  pro- 
gres.sed:  1909,  42  cars;  1910,  1,101,  and 
1911,  3,734.  Figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1912  are  not  available,  but  they 
wiU  run  into  many  thousands,  and  more 
than  all  those  for  1911.  The  value  of  these 
cars  runs  into  many  himdreds  of  thousand 
pounds.  Last  year's  importation  of  cheap 
American  cars  was  valued  at  $2,500,000: 
this  year's  will  be  double. 

"One  American  firm  imports  parts  of 
its  cars  only  and  assembles  them  in  Eng- 
land. Something  like  ."),000  cars  of  this 
make  were  put  together  here  last  year  and 
sold.  In  the  face  of  this  keen  competition 
there  is  apparently  not  a  single  British 
firm  which  is  in  a  position  to  stand  up 
against  this  highly  organized  and  efficient 
onslaught. 

''The  Express,  of  course,  asserts  that 
free  trade  is  chiefly  responsible,  but  it  ad- 
mits that  British  manufacturers  made  in- 
sufficient preparation  to  meet  the  threat- 
ened American  invasion.  There  is  an  agent 
for  cheap  American  motors  in  every  town 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The   Times  correspondent  cables  a  large 


colonies.  I  went  to  South  Africa  this  year 
and  I  saw  that  American  cars  had  already 
obtained  a  strong  hold  in  that  couutrj-. 
They  are  cheap  and  powerful  and  they  can 
be  sold  at  prices  lower  than  the  British 
manufacturer  can  contemplate.  American 
firms  can  turn  out  10, 000  light  cars  a  j'car. 
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perhaps  50,000.  Some  of  these  are  sold  in 
their  own  country;  the  rest  they  send  for 
foreign  use.  Owning  to  their  great  produc- 
tion they  can  afford  to  sell  their  cars  abroad 
cheaper,  especially  in  our  free  market. 
The  British  manufacturer  is  only  able  to 
make  for  his  own  market.  He  is  kept  out 
of  others  hy  the  high  tariffs. 

"England  has  be- 
come the  hottest  and 
keenest  market  in  the 
world  for  the  light  car. 
It  is  well  that  we 
should  realize  this. 
Unless  we  recognize 
the  form  of  the  car 
that  we  are  fighting, 
we  shall  be  beaten  in 
this  trade. 

"We  are  hampered 
shamefuUj'  at  the  very 
outset,  but  a  group  of 
manufacturers  must 
get  together  and  bring 
out  an  English  light 
car  to  compete  in  every 
part  of  the  further  comments  of  the  London  way  with  the  American  car  if  it  can  be 
paper:  done  under  present  conditions." 

"  Presentlv,  bv  the  time  five  or  six  million  In  a  dispatch  sent  a  few  days  later  The 
pounds'  (.125,000.000  or  $30,000,000)  worth  Times  correspondent  reported  an  interview 
of  cars  have  been  dumped  here,  and  the  with  R.  W.  A.  Brewer,  an  English  auto- 
British  workman  has  lost  in  proportion,  mobile  engineer  just  returned  from  making 
the  home  maker  will  wake  up  and  begin  to  a  tour  of  inspection  among  American  fac- 
compete  in  earnest  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  ^oj-ies  who  said- 
American  bicycles  and  American  boots.  ' 

"The  British  motoi-cycle  trade  holds 
its  own  against  all  comers.  Firms  have 
fitted  up  their  works  to  meet  every  demand 
in  this  line,  but  they  have  neglected  the 
motor  branch  and  permitted  the  Americans 
to  capture  an  immense  revenue,  which  is 
growing  enormously. 

"The  British  firms  confine  themselves 
largely  to  the  more  expensive  and  bettcT- 
filted  cars,  relyin*.'  on  the  old  axiom  that 
the  best  is  the  clieapesi,  l)ut  the  user  of 
these  American  ears  finds  it  is  cheaper  to 
l)uy  a  car  for  £1()0  ($800)  and  scrap  it  in 
two  years  than  invest  in  a  1"500  i,.*;2,.")t)0) 
car,  which  in  two  years  loses  mor(>  than 
lialf  its  sal(>  value.  Besides  the  average 
is(  T  can  not  afford  to  pay  tlH>  £.")()()." 


TWO    E.VKLV   AUTOMOBILES.  ^ 

The  one  on  the  loft  is  17  years  old;  the  one  on  the  right  was  desifineci  in  1870. 


Charles  Jarrolt  is  (juoli'd   l\v    The  Times 
correspondent  as  saying  of  the  situation: 
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"American  motor-car  manufacturers 
think  we  are  mad  because  we  do  not  have 
a  tariff.  The  reason  why  American  cars 
can  be  made  so  much  cheaper  than  our  cars 
is  that  a  man  Avorking  in  an  American  fac- 
tory is  not  hampered  by  trade  unionism. 
Any  man  can  be  taken  out  of  the  streets 
and  trained  to  do  a  certain  job  in  two  or 
thr(>e  weeks.  I!o  does  only  that  one  job, 
irrespecli\e  of  having  served  any  appren- 
ticeship or  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  trade  union. 

"  1  saw  one  factory  where  fifty  men  w<'re 
employed  merely  in  putting  shafts  in,  where 
there  were  twenty  men  whose  only  work 
was  to  put  pistons  on  engines. 

"The  American  car  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
sult of  cheap  labor  or  of  cheap  material, 
for  the  cars  are  of  excellent  quality.  It  is 
a  result  of  the  protection  in  America  for 
its  motor-ear  industry.  On  account  of  the 
American    taiiff    hardly    any    cars   are   im- 

(Covtivurd  on  page  A^O) 
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The  World's  Records  for  fuel  economy,  held  by  Franklin  Cars, 
are  proof  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  direct-cooled  motor. 

Write  for  folder,  They  Barred  Us  Out."  It  is  a  record  of  how  air- 
cooled  cars  were  barred  from  an  economy  contest  in  Philadelphia  where 
the  only   air-cooled   car   is   a   Franklin. 

Oil  economy  is  another  proof  of  high  efficiency  and  is  a  big  factor 
in  low  operating  cost.  Average  per  gallon  witli  the  present  series 
cars  exceeds  four  hundred  miles.  Franklin  cars  are  made  in  five 
chassis  sizes — two  fours  and  three  sixes. 

30  horse-power,   six-eyliiider  touring  car  oi-  runabout 

(Franklin  "Little  Six")  .  .  .  .$2800.00 

Six-cylinder,  38   horse-power  Model  "D"'  hve-i)assen- 

<^er  tourin<y  car  or  four-passenger  torpedo  })haeton     3500.00 

Six-cylinder,  38  horse-i)ower  Model   "H"  seven-pas- 
senger touring  car  .....  4000.00 

Model  "H"'  Limousine  seven- i)assenger  car,  all  seats 

facing  forward  ......  5000.00 

Four-cylinder,    25  horse-power   Model    *' (r  "    touring 

car 2000.00 

Model    "G"   runabout,   18  horse- power,  four  cylinder     1050.00 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse 

Tire  service  on  Franklin  cars  is  three  to  four  times  greater 
than  on  other  cars.  Light  weight,  resilient  flexible  construction, 
unequalled  riding  comfort,  and  a  beautiful,  harmonious  develoi)nient 
of  lines  are  other  Franklin  features.     Catalog  mailed  on  recjuest. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Syracuse    X    Y 
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Reduce  Your 
Haulage  Cost 

Electric  Commer- 
cial Vehicles  are  less  expensive 
to  operate  than  any  other  type 
of  vehicle  and  the  cost  is  on 
the  decrease.  The  operating  cost 
of  other  types  of  vehicles  is 
gradually  increasing' 

Electric  Commer- 
cial Vehicles  do  not  consume 
power  when  not  in  operation 
— they  can  be  started  and 
stopped  almost  instantly.  There 
is  no  dangerous,  time -wasting 
cranking — no  shifting  of  gears — 
no  back-firing. 

The  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  mechanical  parts 
means  fewer  repairs,  less  at- 
tention— eliminates  the  need 
for  elaborate  repair  tools.  The 
perfect  ease  of  control  allows  any 
intelligent  horse  driver  to  run  an 
Electric  —  no  need  to  school  a 
chauffeur  into  learning  new  routes. 

With  Ele  ctric 

Vehicles  there  is  no  risk  of 
fire  or  explosion — you  can 
keep  them  anywhere  without 
affecting  your  insurance.  You  can 
run  them  on  wharves,  etc.,  where 
other  types  of  motor  cars  are 
barred.      The     Electric     Vehicle 

will  do  far  more  for  you   than  any  other  type 
and  do  it  less  expensively. 

//ilcretiHii;/  Utenihirfi  ahovt 
I'.hrlrir  Cinnmerrial  Vfltirle.i 
sinl    ijliulhi.       W'ri/e    tixlay. 

Public  interest  and  private  advantage 
both  favor  the  Electric. 

Electric  Vehicle   Association 
OF  America 


BOSTON 


124  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


(r.) 


CHICAGO 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  428) 

ported.  Thus  America  has  the  industry  to 
herself,  and,  with  her  own  markets  pro- 
tected, she  can  produce  for  the  world. 

"What  are  we  to  do?  Undoubtedly  the 
first  thing  is  to  encourage  the  British  man- 
ufacturer. A  4.">  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty 
would  be  sufficient  to  check  the  flood  of 
American  light  cars.  Then,  if  there  were 
a  big  combination  of  interests  working  on 
the  American  plan  in  the  cheap  car  busi- 
ness we  might  recapture  .some  of  the  trade." 

ARTIFICIAL    RUBBER 

What  is  known  as  "  the  synthetic  rubber 
scare  " — that  is,  the  ahirm  taken  by  plan- 
tation rubber  dealers  over  the  possibility 
of  a  successful  marketing  of  the  artificial 
product,  at  one  time  seriously  deprest  rub- 
ber shares  in  England.  In  fact,  according 
to  a  letter  in  The  Automobile,  it  "  almost 
precipitated  a  panic."  The  rubber  market 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  panicky  condi- 
tions because  of  the  chronic  lack  of  stabil- 
ity in  it.  Discussing  the  possibilities  of  an 
actual  invasion  from  synthetic  rubber  the 
same  writer  says: 

"There  are  two  possibilities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  announcement  of  sj'nthetic 
rubber,  viz.,  that  plantation  rubber  is  likely 
to  get  a  severe  setback,  and  that  British 
tire  makers  are  confronted  by  a  demand 
for  lower  prices  for  their  wares — the  aver- 
age Britisher  still  believes  that  the  prices 
are  liigh  for  the  tires,  due  to  the  high  price 
of  crude.  The  more  enlightened  English 
motorists,  however,  point  out  that  the 
percentage  of  actual  rubber  in  a  tire  is 
very  low.  They  also  say:  the  fabric,  if  it 
is  of  the  best  grade,  and  the  expenditure 
represented  in  the  cost  for  skilled  labor 
employed  in  tire  making,  coupled  with  a 
rather  heavy  selling  propaganda,  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  believing  that  the  cost  of 
tires  to  motorists  liere  will  scarcely  be  low- 
ered, even  assuming  that  synthetic  rubber 
takes  hold  of  the  market  to  the  extent  of 
su])planting  plantation  products. 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  tire  makers  have 
l)ut  themselves  to  blame  for  the  rather 
awkward  situation  which  confronts  them. 
The  average  man  thinks  that  it  is  the  high 
price  of  crude  which  serves  as  the  founda- 
tion for  th(^  high  price  for  tires.  Naturally 
these  mistaken  individuals,  of  Avliich  there 
is  a  legion,  will  clamor  for  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  tires,  the  very  minute  that  the 
cost  of  crude  is  tapered  down.  That  they 
will  be  disappointed,  is  almost  certain.  In 
order  to  balk  an  awkward  situation,  it  is 
claimed  in  some  quarters  that  tire  makers 
are  depreciating  the  claim  that  synthetic 
rubber  is  in  the  nature  of  a  great  discovery. 

"For  the  n(^ar  fu*^iir(\  il  is  claimed  that 
the  market  posilicm  of  I'ara  rubber  is  se- 
cure. One  feature  which  supports  Para 
crude  is  the  i)rogressive  consumption  of 
rul)ber.  Oiu*  point  is  overlooked  in  the 
attack  which  is  being  made  ui)()n  synthetic 
rubber  by  tire  makers  in  Kngland,  viz.: 
WlH»n  it  is  said  that  synthetic  rubber  will 
fall  below  tiie  (juality  recjuired  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tires,  no  m(>ntion  is  made  of 
the  possibility  of  reli(>\ing  th(>  i)ressure  on 
I'ara,  tlirough  the  simple  exiM'dient  of  (>m- 
ploying synthetic  rubber  in  the  many  situa- 
tions whicii  now  coinniand  the  ust>  of  eitlu-r 
Para  crude  or  .seed  crude  via  plantations. 

"There  is  one  thing  wiiich  can  not  escajM' 
tlie  notice  of  the  market.  Th(>  synthetic 
rul)ber  scan>  is  almost  sure  to  snub  planta- 
tion ('ITort.  This,  in  the  faee  of  a  progres- 
sive demand,  spells  stal)ility  of  Para  for 
several  years  to  comt'  if  synthetic  rublter 
fails  to  take  a  strong  production  position 
ill  tlie  near  future.     Indet'd.  it  is  (]uit(>  plain 


that  the  three  forces  here  in  operation  must 
lead  to  a  famine  of  the  best  grades  of  crude. 
The  three  forces  are:  Increasing  rate  of 
demand,  reduced  plantation  output,  and 
the  failure  (if  it  does  fail)  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber to  make  up  for  the  deficit.  All  of  which, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Para  output  will 
hold  its  own,  but  no  more. 

"It  would  scarcely  be  of  interest  to  bring 
these  matters  of  the  rubber  market  to  the 
attention  of  the  average  automobilist  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  plantation  rubber  promised  to  serve 
as  the  balance  wheel  for  Para,  and,  with 
a  synthetic  scare  confronting  them,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  British  investors 
will  withdraw  their  support,  letting  plan- 
tation enterprises  sink  or  swim  as  best  they 
can." 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  IN   THE  ARMY 

During  the  recent  military  maneuvers 
in  Connecticut  much  use  was  made  of  the 
motor-truck  for  the  supply-train.  Altho 
road  conditions  were  bad,  the  result  is 
described  by  The  Automobile  as  one  which 
"  sounds  taps  for  the  mule."  The  small 
truck  was  found  much  better,  however, 
than  the  five-ton  vehicle.  Especially  was 
this  true  where  bridges  were  weak  and  trails 
over  hills  were  tortuous. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  trucks 
were  tried  "  more  closely  approximated 
actual  war  service  than  any  that  have  gone 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country,"  but 
the  truck  "  proved  its  case."  Appro.ximate- 
ly  one-half  of  the  work  of  supplying  and 
providing  for  the  fighting  forces  on  both 
sides,  roughly  estimated  at  20,000  men, 
who  were  in  service  for  two  days,  was  done 
by  motor-trucks  which  quite  outdid  mules 
in  many  ways.  They  covered  distances 
the  mule  could  not  possibly  have  covered 
in  the  same  length  of  time  and  carried  loads 
wholly  beyond  the  mules'  capacity.  In 
fact  the  truck  returned  and  carried  loads  a 
second  time  while  the  mule  was  at  work. 

"In  the  near  future  the  mission  of  the 
mule  as  a  means  of  transport  from  the  field 
depots  to  the  fighting  line  shall  end  and 
he  will  be  displaced  by  the  small  svWft 
motor-wagon  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
about  two  tons. 

"A  striking  feature  of  the  situation  is 
shown  in  the  experience  of  the  Blue  Army, 
altho  its  conclusions  apply  equally  to  the 
Reds  or  any  other  fighting  force  anywhere. 
The  total  amount  of  quartermasters'  aiad 
commissaries'  freight  amounted  to  961  tons. 
This  was  comjjosed  about  half  and  half  of 
rations  and  forage.  Of  course,  the  forage 
was  destined  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses  in  large  measuns  but  there  were  220 
mules  that  had  to  be  maintained  and  every 
pound  of  hay  and  grain  destined  for  their 
use  had  to  be  carried  in  some  way.  With 
tlu>  elimination  of  the  mule  and  the  decline 
of  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  military  service, 
the  foragi^  supply  becomes  a  snuiU  matter 
for  future  consideration,  representing  the 
keep  of  {\w  artillery  liorses. 

"The  motor  equipment  was  picked  up 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  A  few  of  the 
automobiles  are  owned  by  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  but  the  total  numb(>r  .so 
owned  was  only  five  or  six  at  the  outside. 
Till'  rt>st  were  rented,  donated  or  com- 
mandeered on  a  time  basis.  Some  of  the 
<)wn(>rs  w(>re  not  much  delighted  with  the 
arraugemiMit  when  they  saw  how  tremen- 
dously their  trucks  were  being  pushed.  The 
e(|uipnH'nt  included  many  of  t  he  well-known 
tyju's  and  iuak*>.s,  as  appears  in  the  tabula- 
tions   lu-rewith. 

' '  Service  by  the  trucks  was  largely  that 
(.Continued  on  page  4:i2) 
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"54"  HUDSON 

65  Miles  an  Hour. 

To  58  Miles  in  30  Seconds 

from  Standing  Start 


Here  is  the  Answer 

to    that    oft    asked   question  :     ''What  will 
Howard  E,   Coffin  do  when  he   builds  a    '  Six*  ? 


The  "54"  HUDSON  answers  the  question  everyone 
in  motordom  has  been  asking  for  years.  All  know  Howard 
E.  Coffin  to  be  America's  foremost  engineer.  His  six 
famous  four  cylinder  cars  gained  a  reputation  for  him 
which  led  all  to  expect  a  wonderful  six  from  him. 

But  sixes  are  not  like  fours,  as  many  a  designer  has 
learned  to  his  sorrow.  Mr.  Coffin  realized  that,  and  so 
instead  of  attempting  a  six  alone,  M  first  secured  as  his 
associates  the  men  who  had  already  accomplished  the 
most  in  six  cylinder  designing.  His  men  came  from  the 
leading  factories  of  Europe  and  America.  There  are  48 
in  all— representing  97  leading  motor  car  manufacturers. 
Combined  they  know  just  about  all  that  has  been  learned 
in  motor  car  building.  So  the  *'  54"  HUDSON— Mr. 
Coffin's  answer — is  the  composite  of  what  the  most  suc- 
cessful  builders,  working  together,  have  accomplished. 

The  Best  Car  They  Know  " 

It  is  smooth  and  flexible — the  qualities  for  which  sixes 
are  really  built,  and  which  inexperienced  men  seem  un- 
able to  obtain  in  the  sixes  they  build. 

It  is  powerful — speedy,  beautiful,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Simplicity  is  a  notable  feature,  and  economy  in  operation 
is  accomplished  as  it  is  in  but  a  few  cars. 

Not  Just  Two  Cylinders  Added  to  a  "  Four " 

Adding  two  cylinders  to  a  good  four  won't  even  make 
a  poor  six.  Fours  and  sixes  are  entirely  different.  That 
is  why  some  sixes  give  less  than  30%  increased  power 
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when  their  weight  and  fuel  and  oil  consumption  are  50% 
greater  than  the  four  of  same  size,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  first  cost. 

Comfort — Speed — Completeness 

The  cushions  of  the  "54"  HUDSON  are  Turkish 
type — 12  inches  deep.  Backs  are  high,  upholstery  thick, 
springs  flexible  and  the  car  is  so  nicely  balanced  that  it 
will  take  the  worst  roads  at  speed  and  with  little  discom- 
fort to  passengers. 

On  the  Indianapolis  Speedway,  a  54"  fully  equipped 
carrying  extra  tires  and  four  passengers  did  10  miles  at 
62  miles  an  hour.  One  year  ago  on  the  same  course  a 
5500  prize  was  forfeited  because  none  of  many  of  the  best 
known  fours  and  sixes  similarly  equipped,  driven  by 
famous  drivers,  were  able  to  do  one  mile  in  60  seconds, 
flying  start. 

Every  detail  of  motor  car  comfort  is  included  in 
the  "54." 

It  is  electrically  self-cranking,  has  electric  lights, 
speedometer,  clock,  top,  rain  vision  windshield,  nickel 
plated  trimmings — 21  coats  paint  and  varnish  body  finish, 
demountable  rims — 36  x  4/^  tires,  gasoline  tank,  with 
magneto  gauge  on  rear,  rope  rail,  curtains  and  all  the 
appointments  that  go  with  the  highest  type  of  car. 

The  price  for  either  5-passenger  Touring  Car,  Torpedo 
or  Roadster  is  $2450;  7-passenger  Touring  Car,  S2600; 
Coupe,  S2950;    Limousine,  $3750 — f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


See  the   Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7427  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Electric  Self-Cranking— Electrically  Lighted 
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Not  Even  an  Anxious  Moment 

WEED  CHAINS 

Give   Confidence 

A  NARROW  road,  a  precipitous  descent,  a  sharp  turn 
and  a  dangerous  railroad  crossing.    Surely  enough 
to   instil  fear  into   the   mind    of  any  automobile 
driver,  but  if  your  car  is  equipped  with  Weed  Chains  you 
are  absolutely  sure  of  sufficient  traction,  perfect 
brake  control  and  the  elimination  of  every  pos- 
sibility of  skidding. 

Are   you   still    taking   your   life  in 
your  hands    by  refusing   to  take  the 
necessary  precaution  to  prevent 
skidding? 

Are  you  still  unwisely  depend- 
ing on  rubber  alone  for  your  own 
safety,  the  safety  of  the  occupants 
of  your  car  and  other  road  users? 


►jr»"'^.- 


The  Greatest  of  all 
Safety  Devices 

Impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
brake  control  without  them. 

An  absolute  necessity  on  both 
rear  tires  and  to  doubly  guard 
yourself  against  accidents  and  to 
make  steering  comfortable  and 
easy  put  them  on  the  front  tires 
too. 

Cannot  injure  tires  because 
"they  creep." 

Easily  put  on  without  the  use 
of  a  jack  or  other  tool. 

Equip  your  car  with  Weed 
Chains  today  and  insist  for  your 
own  protection  that  others  do 
the  same. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers 

Weed  GhainTire  Grip  Co. 

28  Moore  Street     :    New  York 


Concentration  of  Purpose 

—Not  Spasmodic  Improvements 


NOT  occasional,  spasmodic  change  or  im- 
provement m.ule  the  L.  C.  Smith  gun 
what  it  is  today  —  the  gun  with  no  shortcom- 
ings. 'I'he  concentration  of  purpose  of  six 
men  for  22  ye^rs  did  it. 

The  six  Hunter  Brothers  keenly  foresaw 
.ind  hnd  t.ist  to  one  vit.il  truth,  i.  e.:  tiiat  any 
little  shortcoming  —  seemingly  but  a  triHe  — 
in  field  or  bimd, 
will  offset  all  your 
skill,  wipe  out  all 
\  o  u  r  well  laid 
plans,  and  spoil  a 
whole  trip. 

Concentration 
produced  for  the 
L.  C.  Smith  gun 


a  firing  pin  of  vanadium  steel  —  unbreakable — 
gas  proof. 

Concentration  produced  1  rotarv,  c/aivinjr 
type  of  bolt,  which  takes  up  all  wear,  in  all 
directions,  by  the  double  wedging  of  its  double 
claws.  The  limit  of  breech  bolting  strength 
is  reached  by  these  claws  entering  frame  after 
passing    through   extension    rib.      And  so  on 

throui;h  the  list. 
Concentration  of 
Purpose  has  solved 
long-standing  gun 
troubles. 

Write  for  cata- 
log, showing  all 
grades  from  $35 
net  to  5 1  500  list. 


L  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

6  TimeM  22  Yeara'  Experience 

HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  83  Hubbard  Street,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

{Continwd  from  page  430) 
of  transferring  supplies  from  the  base  to  the 
field  depots  and  from  the  field  depots  to 
the  line  of  battle  or  encampment.  The 
Blue  Army,  with  a  longer  hne  to  cover,  de- 
livered an  a\erage  of  43.1  miles  per  truck 
per  day  according  to  the  best  figures  avail- 
able. The  Red  Army  figures  were  slightly 
below  this  average  because  of  the  larger 
motor  equipment  and  the  shorter  line  to  be 
served. 

''The  Blue  base  was  at  Danbury  during 
the  crucial  period  of  the  campaign.  From 
there  the  quartermaster's  department 
served  four  field  depots  behind  the  line. 
These  were  located  roughly  at  intervals  of 
.5  miles  in  a  line  almost  soutfi  from  Danbury, 
the  most  southerly  being  in  the  rear  of 
Stepney.  The  chief  depot  for  forage  was 
at  Bethel,  5  miles  southeast  of  Danburj', 
and  a  branch  of  the  railroad  took  care  of 
the  bulk  of  the  hay,  grain,  and  wood  des- 
tined for  the  fighting  units  in  the  field  to 
the  east  and  northeast. 

' '  From  these  four  depots  and  also  direct- 
ly from  the  base  supplies  of  all  kinds  were 
conveyed  by  field  trains  to  the  camps  of 
the  military  organizations.  The  average 
distance  from  the  base  to  the  field  depots 
on  the  Blue  side  was  12  J4  miles  and  from 
the  depots  to  the  front  73^  miles.  This  was 
arranged  so  that  the  mule  teams  could 
cover  it,  as  the  plans  of  the  campaign  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  mule  and  not  the 
automobile  truck. 

"On  the  Red  side  the  ba.se,  or  one  of 
them,  was  at  Derby  and  the  distribution 
was  from  Newtown  on  the  north  to  Monroe 
and  Stepney  on  the  south.  The  average 
haul  to  the  field  depots  was  73^  miles  and 
to  the  front  from  the  depots  5J^  miles. 

"  The  equipment  of  the  Blues  included 
twenty-three  trucks  and  that  of  the  Reds 
was  about  thirty  at  its  maximum  strength. 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  service  rendered 
by  the  trucks  was  satisfactory.  They  were 
mostly  chosen  at  random,  and  were  picked 
up  wherever  available.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty-three  were  assigned  to  the  various 
military  organizations  as  field  trains.  One 
of  them  was  equipped  as  an  ambulance. 
Another  served  both  armies  at  different 
times,  thus  leaving  the  actual  number  of 
trucks  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
rations,  baggage,  forage,  and  wood  as 
seventeen. 

"The  service  was  tremendously  hard  on 
tires  and  it  is  certain  that  the  tire  equipment 
of  cv(>ry  truck  engaged  suffered  at  least  200 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  normal  wear 
of  the  same  mileage  under  normal  condi- 
tions. The  gasoline  consumption  of  the 
quartermaster's  trucks  was  about  3K  miles 
to  the  gallon  on  the  general  average.  The 
average  mileage  made  by  the  quartet  in 
10  days  was  487  and  the  total  wagon  mile- 
ag3  delivered  was  1,948,  based  upon  the 
performance  of  8  days  of  the  maneuvers. 

"There  was  no  cross-country  work 
attempted  by  any  truck  connected  with  the 
army,  except  where  the  cars  left  the  roads 
to  enter  fields  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
freight.  The  road  conditions  on  the  general 
a^•(>rage  were  strenuous.  The  grades 
langed  up  to  4.")  per  cent.,  and  there  were 
nine  distinct  ridges  of  hills  where  the  degree 
of  inclination  was  in  excess  of  20  per  cent. 
There  were  eighty-two  bridges  and  culverts 
on  the  lines  of  communication  in  the  rear 
of  the  Blues.  Some  of  theso  were  so  weak 
and  ricki^ty  that  they  gav(>  way  beneath 
the  heaviiT  trucks.  An  overloaded  Stern- 
berg v.ont  through  a  bridge  near  vStepney; 
a  Packard  with  4  tons  of  freight  broke 
down  a  culvert  at  Redding  Ridge,  and  jui- 
other  Packard  in  .seeking  to  make  a  detour 
around  a  shaky  )>ridge  structure  was  mired 
down  in  a  swamp  and  stayed  there  for 
se\  t'ral  days.  This  latter  car  was  assigned 
to  the  Provisional  Artillery  regiment." 
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POPE  QUALITY  HAS  NEVER   BEEN  QUESTIONED 


ope-Hartford  Announcement 

Three  Distinct  Models  Three  Distinct  Prices  /O/Q 

^  One  QuaHty  of  Material  and  Workmanship  '^    _ 

40  Horsepower  50  Horsepower  60  Horsepower        ^■ 

4  Cylinders  4  Cylinders  6  Cylinders  ^      "^ 


$2250 


$3250 


$4250 


ALL  THREE  HA  VE  Electric  Motor  Starter,  Electric  Dynamo  Lighting,  Long  Stroke  Motor,  Magneto 
Ignition,  4  Speedsy  Windshield,   Top,  Trunk  Rack,  Demountable  Rims,  Robe  Rail— All  Fully  Equipped 


AN  entirely  new  Pope-Hartford  Motor  Car — far  and  away  the 
best  automobile  investment  ever  offered  the  American  public.  The 
first  car  of  highest  quality  offered  by  a  responsible  maker  at  a  low 
price.  We  invite  comparison  of  its  long  stroke  motor — double  drop 
frame — four  speed  and  reverse  roller  bearing  transmission — full 
floating,  roller  bearing  rear  axle — irreversible  steering  gear — its 
extra  efficient  brake  system — its  great  povi^er,  strength  and  speed 
— the  body  lines — deep,  luxurious  upholstery,  wealth  of  equip- 
ment and  beauty  of  finish,  with  any  car  at  anj  where  r.ear  its  price. 
Such  comparison  will  convince  you  that  what  we  say  regarding  Model 
31  is  a  sober  statement  of  fact  easily  believed  if  you  stop  to  consider  that 
this  car  is  a  full  fledged  Pope-Hartford — embodying  in  every  me- 
chanical and  structural  detail  Pope-Hartford  principles  and  Pope 
quality.  Many  of  its  important  parts  are  identical  with  those  in  our 
higher  powered  1913  models.  Increased  production — quantity  buying 
— efficient  management  and  thirty-five  years'  experience, 
make  possible  the  sensational  price  of  this  Model  31. 
''  I  ""HE  New  Factory.  The  building  of  this  new  Model 
has  necessitated  a  large  addition  to  our  great  plant  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  By  the  erection  of  an  immense  four-story 
structure,  we  practically  double  our  facilities  for  producing 
high-grade  motor  cars,  and  are  enabled  to  extend  our 
business  into  territory  heretofore  unsupplied. 


Model  31 

US-inch,  wheelbase 
Body  Types  and  Prices 

Touring  Car.  5  Pass.  $2250 
Phaeton,  4  Pass.  $2250 
Roadster,  2  lass.  $2250 
Coupe,  3  Pass.  $2750 

Limousine,  5  Pass.     $3250 


Pope-Hartford 

LONG  STROKE  "40" 


for  $2250 

Electric  Electric 

Motor  Dynamo 

Self-Starter       Lighting 

4  Speeds 
Forward 


CEE  this  truly  vi'onderful  car — compare  it  piece  by  pie.-e  with  cars 
'^  selling  at  higher  prices.  Pick,  out  the  car  you  think  comes  nearest 
to  meeting  your  requirements  and  make  a  comparison  with  this  <ar. 
Compare  the  transmission  in  any  car  with  the  transmission  in  this  new 
car.  Go  to  the  best  mechanic  you  know — ask  his  advice,  invite  him  to 
visit  our  factory  or  the  nearest  Pope-Hartford  dealer  with  you  and 
look  over  the  pieces  that  go  into  this  car  and  get  his  honest  opinion  of 
the  material  and  workmanship  as  compared  to  that  in  any  other  car  at 
any  price  which  you  think  you  would  like  to  own. 

/^OMPARE  the  Equipment  with  that  on  any  car  selling  at  any  price. 
^^  The  Electric  Motor  Starter  (Gray  &  Davis)  and  the  independent 
Electric  Dynamo  ligliting  system  are  the  best  to  be  had  Regardless  of 
•Price.  No  car  selling  at  any  price  can  have  a  better  equipment  in  this 
respect.  Bullet  type  electric  headlights,  side  and  rear  lamps,  each  set 
on  separate  switch.  Cape  top  with  curtains  and  envelope.  Union  rain 
vision  folding  windshield,  horn,  foot  rest,  robe  rail,  folding 
trunk  rack,  tool  box,  full  set  of  tools  and  jack,  tire  kit,  irons 
and  pump.  Cocoa  tonneau  mat.  Metal  body,  roomy,  straight 
line  effect;  hooded  dash,  front  compartment  panelled. 
Bright  parts  heavily  nickeled.  36x4^  Goodyear  Quick 
Detachable  Tires,  demountable  rims,  spare  rim. 

Think  of  it.     A  new  Pope-Hartford,  40  h.  p. ,  built 
in  our  own  shops,  for  $2250  ! 


Model  33 — 4-CyIinder,  50  Horsepower  Touring  Car,  i24-inch  -vhcelbase 

The  50  Horsepower,  4  Cylinder  Pope-Hartford  is  known  as  mo-  4^00  F*  A 
del  33.  Every  \vorthyanddistinctivefeaturecontributiiif»tothe  popu-  V  j  AtII 
larity  and  success  of  last  season's  "50"  is  retained,  and  numerous  «'*^«/ V 
improvements  have  been  incorporated,  including  full  equipment,  four-speed 
transmission,  nevr  bodv  designs,  electric  motor  self-starter,  and  electric 
dynamo  lightini^:  and  throughout  will  be  found  refinements,  structural  and 
mechanical,  which  place  this  model  in  the  front  rank  with  cars  selling  at  even  ;i 
higher  price.  Model  33  is  the  equal  of  any  four  thousand  dollar  model 
offered  by  any  other  manufacturer. 

5-passenger  Touring,  5-passenger  PhaetoHj  2-passenger  Roadster,  $3250.  7-pas- 
senger  Touring,  $3500.  7-passenger  Limousine  or  Landaulet,  $4300.  7passenger 
Berline,  $4550. 

DEALERS  '    ^°  ^°^  "realize  that  the  POPE-HARTFORD  line  of  Pleasure  Cars 
^BH^^^^^B^'    opportunity?  We  solicit  correspondence  from  responsible  dealers 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company 


Model  29—6  Cylinder,  60  Horsepower  Touring  Car,  i33-i"<:h  wheelbase 

The  60  Horsepower.  6-Cylinder  Pope-Hartford  is  a  magnificent  4|>l  O  f/l 
tar— wonderlully  powerful  and  efficient  in  service.  It  is  the  acme  ""^^^  jll 
of  Pope-Quality  and  the  highest  expression  of  six  cylinder  VVr 

motor  car  building.  Prominent  among  the  new  features  are — double  drop 
frame,  roller  bearing  four  speed  and  reverse  transmission,  roller  bear- 
ing rear  axle,  electric  motor  self-starter,  electric  dynamo  and  battery 
lighting  and  full  equipment.  Model  29  bodies  are  of  new  design  with  convex 
line  L-Hcct,  low  hung  roomy— and  upliolstered  in  a  manner  that  insures  the  maxi- 
mum of  luxurious  comfort  to  the  occupants. 

7-passenger  Touring.  5-passenger  Phaeton.  2-pas5enger  Roadster,  #4250.  3-pas- 
senger  Coupe,  $4800.  7-passenger  Limousine  or  Landaulet,  $5300.  7-passenger 
Berline.  #555°- 

,  Trucks  and  Public  Service  Wagons  offers  you  by  far  the  greatest  inducements  and 
in  unoccupied  territory.    Send  for  catalogs  NOW !  Please  mention  Literary  Digest 

-      -      -      Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  KIND  OF 
PIPEFUL  ONE 
DREAMS  OF 

Widely  Popular  "Edgeworth"  Tobacco, 

Now  Made  Ready-Rubbed,  is  a 

Desire  FuI611ed. 

HOW  a  pipeful  of  "Edgeworth" 
Tobacco  does  gratify  a  long- 
felt  longing  for  a  '  'real  good  smoke" 
— for  the  man  who's  never  tasted 
it.  It's  such  a  smoke  as  you've 
always  wanted,  but  have  begun  to 
fear  you'd  never  get. 

Get  a  package.  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed — all  ready  to  fill 
your  pipe.  When  you  light  up  and 
puff  away,  a  smile  is  simply  bound 
to  creep  over  your  face,  a  look  of 
contentment  to  come  into  your 
eyes.  It'll  be  your  dream-smoke 
come  true.  How  sure  this  is,  any 
smoker  of  "Edgeworth"  (and  their 
name  is  legion)  will  tell  you  gladly. 

V  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE  j[ 

READY-RUBBED 

Smoking  Tobacco,  10c 

'•Edgewortli"  Tobacco  is  the  finest 
Burlcy-leaf  the  ground  can  yield.  There's 
never  a  bite  for  the  tongue.  The  aroma 
is  as  inviting  as  a  man  could  find.  And 
alter  your  first  "Edgeworth"  pipeful,  you 
live  in  pleasing  anticipation  of  your  next 
smoke. 

You  who  swear  by  "Edgeworth" — tell 
your  friends  to  try  it  now.  And  you  who 
know  it  not — it's  time  to  get  acquainted. 

We're  so  sure  of  "Edgeworth"  that  we 
GUARANTEE  it— and  will  refund  the 
purchase  price  if  you're  dissatisfied. 
RKADY-RiKKEn  in  IOC  tins,  everywhere, 
and  in  Si.oo  packages.  Mug  .Slice,  15c, 
25c,  50c,  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if 
your  dealer  ha^  none. 

"The  Pipe's  Own  Story." 
No.  1  —  Free 

Just  published — a  most  fa§cinatinit  atory,  told 
hy  a  Pipe  itself — ihu  first  of  a  series  of  *  Pipe 
Toles."  It's  a  h<)i>klet  every  smoker  will  enjoy. 
Vou  will  want  the  whole  series.  Write  ua  today, 
for  "The  Pipe's  Own  Strry,"  No.  1,  and  we'll 
mail  it  to  you  free  o(  charge. 

LARUS  &  TROTHER  CO. 

(KHtuljlishcd  lb77) 

Also  munufucturtTM  of  UI>oid  Gra  aulated  PIuk 

SmokiiiK  'Inlmcco. 

5  South  21»t  Street.  Richmond,  Vn. 


The  Gracf  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women      •iiii>..<lv  .vny    f- :, 

turn    ..(    rtiiiifort.    htylf    nixl   durril)ilily.  r..in- 

liiniiiK  the  pincttrnl    Miittct'sliniig    of    tin*    iitoHt 

|>r<>iiiii(i-rit  liOiMH     of   \\\^*    i-.>ritiiHM)t<t   nixl    imr 

thirty     \i-iiio'    iiiiiiiufiirtin  iiiK  rxpi'i  imrr. 

S'  nd  jnr    illnstrtttrfl  luitaiitijnr  li  ihtn'ribitt\j 
.■«/'  /r.tMii'/  (n'craacriV'.t  and    ^ivimi  the  finmra 
ttf  tmtttif  itr-ittniiriil  u.f  r» 
Tbe  Meblbach  Saddle  Co..    104  Cbamberi  St..  New  York  City 


CURRENT  POETRY 

IN  an  address  delivered  before  the  Poets' 
Club  of  London  and  recently  printed  in 
The  English  Rericw,  Mr.  Compton  Mac- 
kenzie, the  author  of  "  Carnival,"  stated 
his  belief  that  the  modern  novel  lives  only 
by  the  poetry  that  gives  it  life.  He  con- 
demned the  false  realism  that  is  content 
merely  to  chronicle  facts  and  to  trace  the 
contours  of  the  surface,  and  urged  that  the 
novelist,  in  his  adherence  to  reality,  be 
sincere  and  courageous  enough  to  express 
the  poetic  beauty  which  animates  all  life. 
"  I  question,"  he  said,  "  to  be  content  with 
a  trivial  example,  whether  the  Tube  is  not 
almost  tlie  finest  venture  of  travel  which 
the  world  has  known.  For  me,  certainlj', 
cA'ery  journey  is  an  Odyssey  from  the 
moment  1  enter  the  lift,  with  its  subtle 
variations  of  mood — the  sulxlued  gaiety  of 
expectation  about  half-j)ast  .seven  in  con- 
trast with  the  lassitude  of  the  afternoon — 
the  personalities  of  the  liftmen,  and  the 
curious  intimacy  and  relaxation  of  by-laws 
late  at  night.  There  is  the  waiting  on  the 
tempestuous  platform,  the  Cyclopean  eye 
of  the  advancing  train,  the  adventure  of 
boarding,  the  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of 
a  neiglibor,  th(>  s(>nse  of  equality,  the 
mysterious  and  flattering  reflections  of 
oneself  in  the  opposite  windows,  and  even 
the  colors  of  the  various  stations — from 
the  orange  and  lemon  of  Covent  Garden 
to  the  bistre  melancholy  of  Caledonian 
Road,  or  Camden  Town  faintly  cerulean 
like  an  autumnal  sky.  Surely  the  poetic 
novelist  should  never  be  called  upon  to 
defend  his  instinct  for  decoration  when  the 
stark  realities  are  so  full  of  suggestive 
color." 

Not  only  the  poetic  novelist,  but  the 
poet  in  verse  has  frequent  need  to  remem- 
ber the  facts  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
exprest  so  vividly.  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire 
teaches  much  the  same  lesson  in  this  poem 
in  the  London  Eiii-WUness. 

Lines 

By  .1.  V.  Squire 

When  London  was  a  little  town 

Lean  by  the  rivers  niarfjc. 
The  pool  paced  it  with  a  frown, 

He  thought  it  very  large. 

lie  loved  bright  ship  anil  pointing  stee|)U' 
.\ii(l  bridfje  witli  houses  loaded 

.\nd  pri(>sls  and  iminy  colored  people   .    .    . 
Hut  all.  lliey  were  not  woaded! 

Not  ;;11  tlu'  walls  could  slied  the  spell 

or  meres  and  iuurslu>s  j;reen. 
Nor  ;iny  chatrerinf;  nierehaiit  tell 

'I'll','  beai:t.\   tli:it  h:id  been: 

The  crying  birds  ul  fall  ol"  night. 

The  (Islier  in  his  coruele. 
.Vnd  gritu  on  l.udgate's  windy  height, 

An  t)ak-tree  and  an  oracle. 

Sick  for  the  past  his  hair  he  rent 

.■\nd  dropt  a  tear  in  season. 
If  he  had  ravise  for  his  lament 

We  have  nnieh  better  reason. 


For  now  the  fields  and  paths  he  knew 
Are  coffined  all  with  bricks. 

The  lucid  silver  stream  he  knew 
Run.s  slimy  as  the  Styx: 

Nortli  and  sovith  and  east  and  wt-st. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  travel. 
Earth  with  a  somber  web  is  drest 

That  nothing  can  unravel. 

And  we  must  wear  as  black  a  frown. 

Wail  with  as  keen  a  wo 
TJiat  London  was  a  little  town 

Five  himdred  years  ago. 


Yet  even  this  place  of  steamy  stir. 

This  pit  of  belch  and  swallow. 
With  chrism  of  gold  and  go.ssamer 

The  elements  can  hallow. 

I  have  a  room  in  Chancery  Lane, 

High  in  a  wt)rld  of  wires, 
Whence  fall  the  roofs  a  ragged  plain 

Wooded  with  many  spires. 

There  in  the  dawns  of  summer  days 

1  stand  in  adoration, 
While  London's  robed  in  rainljow  haze 

And  gold  illumination. 

The  wizard  breezes  waft  the  rays 

Shot  by  the  waking  sun. 
A  myriad  cliimneys  softly  blaze, 

A  myriad  shadows  rim. 

Kound^the  wide  rim  in  radiant  mist 

The  gentle  suburbs  quiver. 
And  nearer  lies  tlie  shining  twist 
Of  Thaini^,  a  holy  river. 

I^eft  and  right  ray  vision  drifts. 

By  yonder  towers  I  Imger, 
Where  W'estminster's  cathedral  lifts 

Its  belled  Byzantine  finger. 

And  here  against  my  porclied  home 
Where  hold  wise  converse  daily 

The  loftier  and  the  lesser  dome, 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Old  Bailey. 


The  Vineyard  is  a  London  magazine 
devoted  to  the  literature  of  peasant  life. 
The  verse  which  it  contains  is  as  a  rule 
attractively  fresh  and  simple.  In  the 
August  number  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Gales 
writes  entertainingly  on  the  Breton  folk- 
songs, and  gives  his  own  translations  of 
some  of  them.    We  reprint  one  below. 

The  Sabot-Maker 

Translated  by  K.  L.  Gales 

The  sabot-maker  sings  all  day. 
The  songs  he  makes  are  blithe  and  gay. 
The  shoes  he  makes  are  strong  and  good. 
The  sabot-maker  in  the  wood. 

His  hut  is  black  with  smut  within 
.\nd  hung  with  w(>bs  the  spiders  spin; 
l''rom  morn  till  night  he  knows  no  care, 
But  sings  and  whistles  debonair. 

"Is  there  a  path  by  which  I  cr.n 
His  diimer  taki"  to  in>  good  nian'.'" 
"Cio  on.  good  wife,  and  have  no  fear. 
His  ax  and  saw  from  far  Ihoti'lt  hear." 

"What  hast  thou  brought  on  which  to  dine? 

Let  nie  unpack  the  baskt>t  fine." 
"To-night  thy  table  must  bespread 
With  but  a  cake  of  the  black  bread." 

"  Sweet  h(>art.  we  shall  be  richer  soon. 
When  1  have  sold  my  wooden  shoon. 
On  Stuiday  bacon  we  will  eat 
And  drink  the  red  wine  with  our  meat." 

(Continuid  on  page  43(5) 
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1955 


Model  "69  T"  Completely  Equipped 

Self  Starter  Timken  Bearings  Warner  Speeaometer 

30  Horsepower  Center  Control  Mohair  Top  and  Boot 

S-Passenger  Touring  Car  Remy  Magneto  Clear  Vision  Wind 

110-inch  Wheel  Base  Prestolite  Tank  Shield 


EVERY  one  seems  willing  to  concede 
the  fact  that  our  1913  values  have 
broken  all  existing  price  records — 
most  of  which  were  held  by  this  com- 
pany. This  car,  at  this  price,  with  its  re- 
markably complete  equipment  of  modern 
accessories,  gave  the  automobile  world  an 
unexpected  thrill.  We  have  again  reduced 
the  scale  of  market  prices,  and  nothing  but 
our  huge  annual  production  of  40,000  cars 
has  made  this  industrial  feat  possible. 

We  have  but  one  problem  before  us — sup- 
plying the  demand.  And  in  this  connection 
we  wish  to  make  a  suggestion.  Get  your  or- 
der in  early.  There  are  many  months  of  per- 
fect motoring  weather  ahead  of  you  before 
the  cold  weather  closes  in  on  your  automo- 
bile pleasures,  and  those  who  book  their 
"69"  order  early — that  is,  right  now — will 
get  their  car  in  sufficient  time  to  get  a  whole 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


lot  of  fun  out  of  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn. 

There  are  over  2000  Overland  dealers. 
Each  one  is  given  so  many  cars,  consequent- 
ly he  has  just  so  many  to  dispose  of,  and  the 
sooner  you  get  in  touch  w^ith  him,  the  quicker 
you  will  have  your  car. 

The  exceptional  value  of  this  model  has 
made  such  a  profound  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic (not  only  in  America,  but  ail  over  the 
world)  that  our  immediate  shipping  orders 
are  treble  that  of  our  present  production. 
We  are  shipping  150  cars  a  day.  500  a  day 
would  not  fill  our  immediate  orders. 

If  you  do  not  know  who  the  Overland 
dealer  is  in  your  vicinity  write  us  for  his 
name  and  address.  Also  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  1913  catalogue.  Please  ask  for 
book  C  29. 
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Better    Stenographic   Service 


Monarch 


Mi^   ^  r 

^^'' 


Did  you  ever  notice 
that  your  stenog- 
rapher does  better 
work  early  in  the 
day  than  she  does  to- 
ward night? 

This  is  prohahh 
the  reason:  At  the 
tip    of    each    linger, 

close    to    the  surface,   is  a    sensi" 

tive  nerve  terminal. 


Now,  the  constant  poundiny;  that  is  necessary  to  {jet  action 
from  the  stiff,  heavy  keys  of  the  ordinary  typewriter  soon  tires 
her  out.  You  can  overcome  this  daily'  3  o'clock  fatigue" 
by  taking:  advantatje  of   the 


No 
[Three  Oclock/v, 
Jatgue   "^y 


Monarch 


Light 
Touch 


The  Monareh  has  an  exclusive  type  bar  construction,  which 
responds  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers  and  makes 
possible  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency. 

Send  for  Monarch  Literature 

Then  try  the  Monarch,  to  the  end  that  you  may  know  that  Monaicli 
merit  rests  in  the  machine  itself,  not  merely  in  what  we  tell  you  about  it. 

Monarch     Department 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


Short  Term    Securities 

Investment  hoiuls  and  notes  issued 
to  mature  in  from  one  to  five  years 
are  favoied  by  many  investors  as  yield- 
ing a  somewhat  better  income  than 
lon^-  time  oblig-ations. 

Such  securities,  particularly  of  the 
larger  issues,  also  usiially  command  a 
ready  market  and  are  not  subject  to 
extreme  fluctuations  in  i)rice. 

Our  recent  booklet,  "Short  Term 
Securities,"  met  with  so  favorable  a 
reception  that  we  ha\e  been  i)rompteil 
to  issue  a  second  edition.  This  con- 
tains brief  descriptions  of  current 
issues.  We  will  furnish  copies  on 
re(|uest. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S-744. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Depoiils, 


$23,000,000 
190,000,000 


am       I 


Ice   Cream 

flavors    for    Ice  | 


There  are  many 
Cream,  but  rich,  creamy  milk  is 
always  the  important  ingredient.  To 
have  it  smooth,  rich  and  delightfully 
flavored  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

Keclpe  —  Dilute  two  cans  Borden's  Condensed 
Milk  with  two  cans  water  ;  add  one-half  pound  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Turn  into  the 
Ircezef  and  freeze.  Pare  and  mash  one  quart  ripe 
peaches  and  stir  them  into  the  frozen  millc. 
^_„.--  ■'  -v  Turn  the  crank  lor  a  few  minutes 
^-''"'^  hi    and  stand  away   to    harden. 

Write  for  Borden 's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

)  " LrtiJcrs  of  Quality'" 

FM.  1857  New  York 


A 


CURRENT  POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  434) 

There  is  no  new  thought  in  this  po«'m, 
which  appeared  in  Munsey's  Magazine  for 
September.  But  the  idea  is  one  whit^h 
never  ages,  and  it  is  here  exprest  with  a 
grace  which  lends  it  a  new  appeal. 

Fiammetta 

By  Duffield  Osborne 

Thee,  only,  Fiammetta,  have  I  loved 

In    thp    spring's    budding    and    the    siiininer's 

bloom ; 
Tho  the  gray  autimin  every  flower  entomi), 
Tho  winter  wliiten  all  the  .skios  above, 
Thy  ro.ses  still  shnll  blossom  in  my  heart. 
With  vague,   swret  perfumes,   mystic  as   thou 
art. 

VV'hat  name  is  it  that  thou  art  called  of  men? 
O'er  what  bright  meadows  come  thy  lingering 

feet? 
What  happy  streams  thy  silver  songs  repeat? 
I  only  know  that  I  shall  know  thee  then — 

Then,  when  thy  face  bends  to  me  from  on  high. 
When  thou  shall  sjjeak  the  name  thou  know'st 
me  by. 

Ah,  Fiammetta,  I  am  grown  so  gray — 
Gray  w'ith  the  weariness  of  waiting  thee — 
That  if,  dear  love,  thou  come  not  speedily. 

The  darkness  soon  will  cover  all  the  daj'. 
Yet  I  must  wait  thee,  tho  the  light  be  gone. 
Knowing  that  thoti  wilt  greet  me  at  the  dawn! 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the 
Breton  folk-song  already  quoted  these  art- 
fully simple  verses  which  appeared  in 
The  English  Review. 

The  Pedler 

By  Lady  Margaret  Sackville 

1  am  a  merchant  of  strange  wares: 

The  market-places  know  me  not: 
Yet  with  all  laughing  wayfarers. 

High  and  low,  I  cast  my  lot. 
The  last  street  that  ever  I  trod 

Made  my  feet  so  ache — 1  swore 
By  Hermes,  the  wanderers'  god. 

No  town  should  ever  see  me  more! 
Th(^  wind  rose,  tho  rain  came  down, 

IJttle  cared  I  for  wind  or  rain  — 
There's  n(>t  a  door  in  an.v  town 

Shall  open  to  let  me  through  again! 

A  fine  way  of  life  is  mine! 

Ciolden  fruits  1  have  to  eat, 
.Vtid  if  for  hmiger  I  repine. 

My  dreams  fly  forth  and  bring  rae  meat. 
I  nothing  lack  for  comrade.ship, 

Knch  man's  dwelling  i,s  my  home; 
And  a  free  berth  on  every  ship 

That  sails  (he  seas  of  Christendom. 
I  have  such  treasuies  in  my  pack' 

Yet,  I'll  be  poor  when  1  am  old — 
For  I'd  sell  the  lot  for  a  cup  of  sack 

Warm  and  red  when  the  wind  blows  cold. 

I  was  born  in  a  green  \ale. 

In  th(>  far  land  of  .^ ready. 
My  mother  carried  the  niilkinK-pail, 

My  father  was  never  known  to  me. 
l.ight-footed  as  a  goat  was  I, 

Music  pricked  me  like  a  goad. 
I  (lanced  low  and  I  danct-d  high 

.\nd  otit  at  last  on  the  high  r<iad  — 
Come,  yo  muse.s,  bring  me  aid. 

Teach  me  to  sing  as  is  most  fit. 
How  merrily  I  ply  my  trade, 

.\nd  how  all  men  should  envy  itl 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


JUSTICE    GOFF 

GOVERNOR  DIX  is  accredited  with 
having  exercised  good  judgment  when 
he  named  Justice  John  W  CI  off.  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  as  special  judge 
to  conduct  the  trials  of  the  men  indicted 
in|  connection  with  the  police  graft  and 
Rosenthal  murder  eases.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  a  jurist  better  fitted  for  this  par- 
ticular task  could  have  been  picked  by  the 
Governor,  if  wt>  maj-  judge  V)y  what  Ben- 
jamin Baker  writes  about  him  in  the  Boston 
Transcript.  Justice  Goff  was  counsel  for 
the  famous  Lexow  Committee,  which  in 
1894  exposed  official  corruption  in  the 
New  York  Police  Department,  second  only 
to  that  which  flourished  under  the  notori- 
ous Tweed  Ring,  and  he  is  further  qualified 
for  the  job  bj-  a  long  career  on  the  criminal 
bench,  during  which  he  presided  over  trials 
that  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  One 
of  his  chief  characteristics,  it  is  .said,  is  a 
disposition  to  disregard  minor  technical- 
ities in  the  admission  of  testimony  when  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
evidence  would  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
These  two  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Baker's 
article  tell  briefly  the  story  of  Ju.«tice 
Goflf's  rise: 

Justice  Goflf  is  a  self-made  man,  and  the 
manner  and  method  of  the  making  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  man  as  he  now 
is.  To  get  quickl\-  over  the  statistical  be- 
ginning, Justice  Goff  was  born  in  County 
Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1850,  of  a  family  thjit 
had  for  generations  been  active  in  sacri- 
ficing even  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  His  father 
and  mother  died  when  he  was  about  nine 
years  old,  and  he  then  lived  with  an  uncle 
until  he  was  fourteen.  Then  he  learned 
telegraphy,  and  was  in  the  government 
service  in  both  England  and  Scotland, 
leaving  that  ser\ace  shortly,  to  go  to  Brazil. 
Sidetracked  by  yellow  fever,  he  was  landed 
in  Argentina,  and  from  there  he  made  his 
way  north,  landing  in  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1865.  He  got  a  job,  finally,  with 
A.  T.  Stewart,  and  studied  o'  nights 
taking  courses  at  the  Cooper  Institute — a 
pretty  determined  program  for  an  orphan 
boy  of  fifteen  in  a  strange  country.  He 
was  soon  advanced  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  a 
responsible  position  which  he  held  until 
1872,  when  he  left  to  study  law  in  a  law 
oflSce.  As  he  got  no  .salary  ther(>,  he  had 
to  support  himself  by  night  work  at 
telegraphy  and  by  writing  for  the  news- 
papers. He  married  in  1874,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  two  years  later,  and  at  once 
entered  private  practise. 

To  one  who  has  not  received  the  imi)res- 
sion  of  personal  intercourse  with  Justice 
Goff,  it  may  seem  noteworthy  that  the 
young  Goff  did  not  ally  himself  with  the 
new  Tammany  which  rose  under  John 
Kelly  on  the  ruins  of  Boss  Tweed.  Goff 
has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  his  election  as  Recorder  of  the 
Court  of  General   Sessions,   following  the 


Marion  3 7. A.      30-40  h.  p.,  fully  equipped.     $1475 


1913   JJlakioft, 


1913 


Completely   Equipped 


Disco  self-starter 
Prest-O-lite  tank 
Warner  speedometer 
Concealed  tool  boxes 
Deep  upholstering 
Tire  irons,  tools,  tire  kit 
Center  control 


Dynamo  electric-lighting  outfit 
80 -hour  storage  battery 
Ventilating  plate  glass  windshield 
Q.  D.  demountable  rims,  one  extra 
Mohair  top,  boot,  storm  curtains 
Nickel-plated  trimmings 
112 -inch  wheelbase 


The  Marion  37-A  is  built  ex- 
pressly for  those  w^ho  value  ab- 
solute Reliability,  Comfort  and 
Style,  and  demand  full  value  for 
their  money.  Its  position  in  the 
1913  line-up  is  most  unique. 

It  is  THE  ONE  moderate  priced 
car  combining  the  Size,  Quality 
and  Luxury  of  higher  priced  cars. 
This  is  not  an  idle  statement. 
Look  at  its  graceful  lines,  dignity 
and  refinement,  and  its  high-class 
and  complete  equipment. 

It  is  a  big  roomy  five-passenger 
touring  car  of  exceptional   value. 


It  is  so  good  throughout  that  w^e 
really  v^ouldn't  knowr  w^here 
to  direct  you  for  a  motor  car 
nearly  so  good — unless  you  pay 
several  hundred  dollars  more. 

Every  Marion  owner  is  proud  of 
his  car,  and  we  knov^  that  Marion 
purchasers  in  1913  will  share 
their  enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 
Send  for  illustrated  folder  giving 
full  details.  To  bona  fide  auto- 
mobile dealers  we  offer  the  fair- 
est sales  agreement  everw^ritten. 

Write  us. 


The  Marion  Motor  Car  Company, 

916  Oliver  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


0<p^.^>>fd^.  -^')as=j.:^)C)^^.  :^)(y^3^,(c^  -^xyg>--^yy^— ^x>^-  -^.^ 


First   Aid   Always,- 

Dioxo 


keeps   little   hurts   from    getting   big 


II  III  mil mil  iim.iiiii  I  iiii  J  mil  iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii'"""  '"""'I' miiiii 
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The  Perfect  Stereopticon 
Insures  Pleasure  or  Profit 

With  the  Balopticon,  the  Perfect 
Stereopticon,  you  can  entertain  your 
friends  deliy;htfully  or  hold  the  inter- 
est of  a  public  gathering.  The  uses 
of  this  superior  instruTnent  for  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  are  many.  Its 
possibilities  as  a  money-maker  are, 
without  exatrgeration,  great. 

Lantern  slides,  which  can  be  made  from 
negatives  or  bought  from  any  dealer,  reveal 
a  new  world  of  beauty,  humor  or  pathos, 
as  you  choose.  To  get  the  best  results  you 
must  have  the  best  instrument — the 

^auscK  |omD 

^alopticon 

Our  Model  C  Balopticon  is  optically  ^wA 
mechanically  perfect.  It's  so  simple  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  It's  so  durable  it  is  good 
for  a  lifetime.  And  it  can  be  arranged  to 
project  photos,  post  cards,  etc.,  in  ^^^  «r«]fr- 
nal  colors.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  constructed 
on  strictly  scientific  lines. 

Price  of  Model  C  Balopticon  is  now 
only  $25.00.  Opaque  attachment 
$30.00. 

Send  for  Free  Circular  83-D  today.  It 
gives  complete  information  about  the  Bal- 
opticon. Convince  yourself  of  this  instru- 
ment's superiority. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  (o. 

■ffw    wan         wa»HiwcTOM         <MtcACO  i*"   rQ»HciicO 

M.oo.  aoCHESTCn.N.Y.  ""»«"'<>" 
Amtrlca's  Larprst  Mnini/aclurers  uf  High-Grarie 
Scientific  and  Optical  Instniments 


It  is  a  sifjniticant  fact  that  in  the  eigiiteen 
years  of  its  business  experience  this  companv 
has  never  been  a  day  late  in  the  mailinp:  "f 
semi-annual  interest  checks  or  in  tlie  repax- 
incnt  of  |)riiici|)al  when  due  or  demanded. 

CALVERT   MORTGAGE 


6% 


CERTIFICATES 

issued  in  dendniinatioiis  of  fioo  and  rcdfoiiialjlc 
on  demand  at  anv  time  after  two  years  are  an  ideal 
form  of  invpstment  for  >-avin({s  or  surplus  funds 
An>|)ly   protected   by    first   mortRage  security   on 
improved  property— 

WRITE    FOR   THE  BOOK   TELLING  OF 

THE  UNUSUAL  SAFEGUARDS  THROWN 

AROUND  OUR  CUSTOMERS'  INTERESTS 

It   will  be  Bent  free 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  CalTerl   BuildinK.  Baltimore,   Md. 


Lexow  inquiry,  the  onh-  office  he  had  held 
was  that  of  an  assistant  district  attorney 
under  John  R.  Fellows.  The  mental  and 
moral  fastidiousness  of  the  man,  hardly 
less  than  his  inflexible  honesty,  must  have 
made  any  active  alliance  with  Tammany 
iinpos.siblo  to  him.  He  ran  for  the  office 
of  District  Attorney  in  1890  against  De- 
lancy  Xicoll,  but  was  beaten.  From  that 
time  until  his  appearance  in  the  Le.xow  in- 
vestigation GofT  was  little  known  to  the 
general  public.  Since  the  beginning  of 
that  investigation  Tammany,  which  he  has 
always  opposed,  has  f(>ar(>d  him.  His  pub- 
lic lif(>  since  his  election  as  Recorder  has 
been  passed  in  his  court-room.  His  private 
life  lias  been  tranquil,  inconspicuous,  and 
without  blemish. 

Justice  Goff  is  of  middle  height,  slender, 
erect,  white-haired,  white-bearded,  and 
probably  would  not  be  very  distinguished- 
looking  but  for  his  piercing  blue  eyes,  in 
which  seems  concentrated  all  the  compel- 
ling force  and  dignity  of  the  man.  He  is 
gentle  and  at  the  same  time  austere.  Mr. 
Baker  continues: 

Justice  Goff's  personality  lifts  him  above 
the  common  run  of  New  York  Supreme 
Court  judges  as  a  lighthouse  towers  above 
a  low-lying  fog.  There  are  now,  and  have 
been  in  the  past,  some  able  men  on  the 
New  York  bench,  possibly  men  of  greater 
ability,  merely  as  lawyers,  than  Justice 
Goff.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  or  has 
been  another  judge  so  well  fit,  for  every 
reason,  to  undertake  the  present  work  of 
investigation  and  punishment. 

By  many,  Justice  Goff  is  called  a  harsh 
trial  jtidge,  and  there  are  some  incidents 
of  his  career  on  the  bench  which  seem  to 
lend  force  to  the  criticism.  He  has,  beyond 
question,  a  brusk  and  caustic  way  of  dis- 
posing of  many  matters  that  come  up  in 
his  court;  and  he  rather  often  treats  coun- 
sel to  a  stinging  reply  or  bit  of  comment 
that  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  common  par- 
lance, ho  "  gets  his  Irish  up  "  on  what 
seems  like  very  slight  provocation,  and 
then  cuts  loose  with  a  tongue  that  needs 
but  few  words  to  do  great  exectition. 

When  he  takes  a  hand  in  the  question- 
ing of  a  witness  the  spectator  is  quick  to 
understand  whj-  he  is  feared  and  dreaded 
as  a  cros.s-examiner.  His  mind  do(\s  not 
hav(i  to  climb  the  stairs  of  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged series  of  questions  before  it  arriv(\s 
at  the  floor  above.  Instead,  it  jumps, 
taking  witness,  prisoner,  and  counsel  a  long 
lea{)  that  leaves  theia  rather  breathl(>ss, 
and  with  an  inner  impulse  to  exclaim. 
"  Ciood  Lord  !  How  did  we  get  here  so 
soon  !  "  His  questions  are  like  flashes  of 
light tiing — not  that  they  are  so  swift  in 
time  interval,  but  because  they  bare  for 
an  instant  the  heart  of  things,  and  then 
l(>ave  ))ehiiKl  a  bewildering  darkness.  If 
you  hiivv  vwr  tried  to  walk  over  rough 
ground  by  the  light  of  intermittent  light- 
ning flashes,  you  can  imagine  tli(>  sensa- 
tions of  an  unwilling  witness.  You  don't 
know  "  what  miinit(>  g'wine  ter  be  d(>  nex," 
and  you'd  a  lot  rath(>r  have  blank  dark- 
ness than  his  merciless,  intermittent  illu- 
mination. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  witnesses  b(>- 

fore  the  Lexow  (^ominitlc'e  squirm(>d  tindt^r 

th(i    pen(>trating    rapi(l-(ir(>    cro.s.s-e.xamiiuv- 

I  tion  of  GolT.     In  trials  over  which  he  is  pre- 


Does  Your  Engine  Overheat 


^Your  Radiator  Boil  ? 
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Remove  the  cntt.te  of  all  tliis  trouble — remove  the 
rust  and  scale  from  your  radiatorand  water  e<H)linK 
system-  make  your  enfrine  "pull"  like  neir  witli 

Apex  Radiator  Cleanser 

Inve»tiK:it('  at  ence  this  new  soientific  oil  mixture 
endorsed  by  aato  manuf.Toturers,  garace  men  and 
dealers.  Find  out  how  easily  and  economically  you 
can  (first)  remnvf  and  (thereafter)  jirevt-nt  rust  and 
scale  from  cloEKing  and  eventually  ruining  radiator 
and  water  system      Get 

Increased   Engine  Efficiency 

and  keep  iioiir  water  stistem  clean  and  brighc  as  neio 
with  A|iex  f'leanser.  Read  how  A-R-C  makes  a 
perfect  AKTI-FREEZE  Solution  at  minimum  cost. 
Asli  your  dealer  for  Apex  Cleanser.  If  he  can't  supply 
Pull  Size  Can  ^"'^•  send  us  yourname  and  his  name 

S,    D  . J  andaddress  fora  full  sized cnnontrial 

^"'   '^^P""' prepaid.     After  30  days,  send  us  i3.00 
ror     trial      \f  ymi  are  satisfied.     If  not.  write  us 
so  and  return  what's  left— we'll  charge  you  nothing. 
Descriptive  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

U.  S.  COMPOUND  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Dealers  I     Write  fur  attractive  proposition. 
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arm  Mortgages 

Conservative  invfstnrs  wlio  rit^sii"o  uikiuos- 
tioiicd  Sfcvnity  for  their  moiu'y  should  jii- 
vrat'^rate  ovir  First  M'Ulfra^'i'S  on  productive 
wi'sttrn  farms.  Send  f"r  dest'rtptive  pam- 
phlet "A"  and  list  of  ofFt-riiiLS. 

E.J.  Lander  k  Co.  Grand  fork^^N.D^ 


^MfllSS  BATH  TUB 

Co^ts  little,    no  plumbing,    little  water. 

'    Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  ten^h  hatbB,  far  better  than  tin  tubs,     Laels 

for  yean.    Write  for  apec'w'  ap»nl8  offer  and  dracription. 

BobLn«on  Bath  Cabinet  Co.  ^OjG  Jefferson  Are.,    Toledo,  O. 


Dusty  and  muddy  roads 
lose  their  terrors 

^  When  you  know  you  can  remove  all  the  stains  of  tra  c\ 
from  your  car  in  a  jiffy,  restore  the  gloss  and  make  the  var- 
nish lustrous  with  Mobo,  you'll  not  mind  dusty  or  muddy 
roads. 

*li   Mobo  contains  no  free  alkali  or  other  injurious  substance. 
1   Mobo  dissolves  and  absorbs  all  dirt  and  grease — protects 
the  ixilish  of  the  finest  automobile  surface. 
(]  Mobo  will  keep  your  car  out  of  the  paint  shop. 

/■'. :  fry  sii />/>/)■  denier  .ie//s  it.  I. urge 
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itic  US  .Tuur  dt'Alor's  naino.  ' 

JOHN    T.  STANLEY 

y\i\ker  of  Fine  Sotips 
650  West  30tb  St..  New  York 
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siding  Justice  Goff  frequently  wearies  of 
the  slowness  and  verbosity  of  the  lawyers 
and  can  not  resist  the  impulse  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  wdth  a  few  point(>d  strok«>s 
of  his  own.     We  read  on: 

Justice  Goff's  occasional  dispoMtion  to 
berate  a  witness  or  a  defendant  was  never 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  trial. 
some  seven  years  ago,  of  one  Langerinau, 
charged  with  criminal  assault  upon  one 
Barbara  Aub.  It  was  shown  that  the  de- 
fendant was  a  man  of  bad  character  gen- 
erally, and  Goff  acted  at  times  as  tho  he 
were  both  judge  and  prosecutor.  He  com- 
mented on  the  calmness  and  steadiness  of 
the  accuser  during  her  long  examination, 
and  his  charge  to  thf»  jury  was  taken  by 
spectators  as  practicalh-  a  direction  to  con- 
vict. Thi.«  the  jury  did,  at  all  events,  and 
speedily.  it  is  said  Goff  himself  later 
declared  that  he  felt  greatly  disturbed. 
after  this  conviction,  by  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  he  was  responsible  for  an  unjust 
verdict.  Then,  at  midnight  of  the  day  be- 
fore the  convicted  man  was  to  be  sentenced 
— the  maximum  penalty  was  twenty  years 
in  prison — Barbara  Aub  came  to  Goff's 
house  and  declared  that  her  charges  were 
false. 

Dramatic  in  the  extreme  was  the  Re- 
corder's handling  of  the  matter  next  day. 
He  kept  the  secret  of  the  confession.  The 
prisoner  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
changed  state  of  the  case  until  he  was 
arraigned,  haggard  and  shaking,  before  the 
court  for  sentence  to  what  he  expected 
would  be  a  long  term  in  prison.  Goff  al- 
lowed the  prisoner's  counsel  to  make  a  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  just  as  if  he  were  pre- 
paring to  pronounce  sentence  in  the  usual 
manner.  He  denied  the  motion,  and  then 
began  a  pitiless  verbal  castigation  of  the 
prisoner.  He  pictured  the  shameful  life 
that  the  prisoner  had  h>d,  and  practicall^■ 
accused  him  of  being  a  disgrace  to  soci(>ty 
— which  he  undoubtedly  was.  Then, 
pausing  abruptly,  Goff  said: 

"  But,  notwithstanding  that,  Langer- 
man,  no  matter  what  you  have  been  and 
no  matter  what  you  may  be,  you  are  en- 
titled to  strict  justice  and  impartial  jus- 
tice, and  justice  demands  that  you  shall 
not  be  punished  under  this  verdict.  The 
girl  has  confest  to  me  that  her  charge  is 
false."  Goff  then  granted  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial;  but  neither  Langerman,  nor 
the  Aub  woman,  who  was  later  indicted 
for  perjury,  was  ever  tried  again. 

Here,  trulj',  is  matter  for  speculation 
and  discussion — and  perhaps  for  more  of 
imaginative  insight  than  seems  to  have 
been  devoted  to  Justice  Goff's  "  harsh- 
ness." If  the  Recorder  really  did  feel  dis- 
turbed after  the  verdict  was  in,  was  his 
distress  over  it  due  to  a  feeling  that  tho  the 
man  was  bad,  the  badness  of  the  woman 
made  severe  punishment  of  the  man,  un- 
just, even  if  legal,  or  because  he,  Goff,  had 
been  deceived  by  a  perjurer?  Did  the 
woman  make  her  confession  because  her 
charge  was  really  false — or  because,  when 
the  man  faced  heavy  punishment,  she  could 
not  endure  the  consciousness  of  having 
brought  it  on  him.  Which  of  these  two 
latter  possible  views  did  the  Recorder  act- 
ually hold?  This  writer  does  not  profess 
to  know  Justice  Goff,  but  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  has  seen  of  him,  he  believes  that 
the  justice  is  a  man  habitually  of  gentle 
feeUng.    And  he  suggests  that  Goff's  tirade 


I    YOUR  NEW  ELECTRIC 


See  that  Your  Car  for  Pleasure 
and  Shopping  Trips  the  Coming 
Season    is    equipped    with    the 

Westinghouse  Motor 

THE   car    you    can    use  The    cost    of    running    an 

upon     every     occasion  electric  is  negligible  in  com- 

and     in     all     weathers,  parison  with    other   cars, 

and  that  comes  first  to  meet  With   Westinghouse   Motor 

your   requirements   during  equipment    and    reasonable 

eight     rainy,     muddy      and  care  you  may  depend  upon 

snowy  months  in  the  year,  is  your  electric  vehicle  to  give 

the  electric.  you  years  of  perfect  service. 

The  motor  of  the  electric  When    you    insist   upon 

is  the  most  dependable  piece  the    Westinghouse    Motor 

of  machinery  ever  devised  ;  you  assure  yourself  all  the 


newest  and  most  approved 
features  of  electric  vehicle 
motor  construction;  a 
strong,    powerful    motor 


and  built  as  all  Westing- 
house Motors  are  built,  need 
never  cause  you  a  moment's 
thought. 

Solong  as  there  is  an  ounce  .  ,  .      ,       ... 

of  power  in  the  batteries,  you  with  comparatively  light 
can  rely  upon  the  Westing-  weight;  full  protection 
house  Motor  to  apply  it  to  from  dust  and  mud;  no 
your  electric  with  the  great-  undue  drain  upon  Lat- 
est efficiency.  teries. 

For  business  delivery  and  trucking  there  is  no  more 
dependable  transportation  than  that  given  by  the 
electric  equipped  with  Westinghouse  Motors. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  special  information 
about  electric  vehicles  for  any  purpose  upon  request.  The 
names  of  all  electrics  equipped  with  Westinghouse  Motors 
may  be  had  for  a  post  card. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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Representatives  all  over  the  World 
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Sender  fornew  "24  CRAFTSMAy  HOUSKS  '  and  Htudy  our  hoases.  We  will  also  send  a  cony  of  THti 
CRAFTSMAN  Mauazine,  which  treats  in  a  new  and  inspiring  way  of  bnildine.  furnishinR  and  beautifyinc 
homes;  also  sumiile  pages  of  our  new.  204- page  book,      MORE  CRAFTSMAN  HOMES."    Address 

THE  CRAFTSMAN,  Ben  Wiles.  Circalation  Manager.  Room  421,  41  West  34th  Strett,  New  York  City 
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What  School? 


September  brings  a  new  "school 
problem''  into  thousands  of 
American  homes — a  problem 
that  must  be  settled  in  the  inter- 
est of  mental,  moral  and  physical 
culture.  Education  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  health  is  a  costly  luxury. 
"What  school"  is  not  half  so 
important  as  "What  food.'' 
The  best  food  to  study  on,  play 
on,  to  work  on  is 

Shredded 


Wheat 


It  is  the  favorite  cereal  food  in  American 
schools  as  well  as  American  homes  because 
it  contains  all  the  muscle-making,  brain- 
building  material  in  the  whole  wheat  grain 
prepared  in  its  most  digestible  form. 

Nothing  so  wholesome  and  delicious  and 
nothing  so  easy  to  prepare  as  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit  with  peaches  and  cream. 
Heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  re- 
store crispness  and  then  cover  with  sliced 
peaches  or  other  fresh  fruits.  Serve  with 
milk  or  cream  and  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste. 

TRISCUIT  is  the  Shredded  Wheat  wafer,  a 
crisp,  tasty  toast  eaten  with  butter,  soft 
cheese  or  marmalade.  Delicious  for  lunch- 
eons, for  picnics  or  excursions  on  land  or  sea. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ALDINE  FIRE  PLACE  WiU  heatyour  house. 


Saves  Sc,'   of  the 

heat  wasted   up    the 

chimney  by  all  other 

^^  ^^^^^^^    ^     grates.     FLconomical 

r*  lllilllililllii  ■  f    'o  operate. 

Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel. 

Keeps  fire  over  niKlit. 
Requires  no  special  chimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new. 
.Satisfaction     guaranteed    or    money    re- 
turned.    6o,cxx>  nosv  in  use. 


RATHBONE    FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO., 

5909  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


against  Langerman  was  an  almost  urepres- 
siblo  reaction  under  the  pressure  of  the 
mental  and  emotional  disgust  with  which 
the  whole  affair  must  have  filled  him. 
Wiien  you  find  sensibility  and  intellect 
joined  in  an  alert,  high-strung  body,  "  ob- 
vious and  perfectly  reasonable  "  interpre- 
tations of  th(>ir  interaction  are  likely  to 
get  a  good  deal  off  the  mark.  I'erhaps  this 
whole  range  of  phenomena  is  amply  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  Justice  Goff 
is  a  \cry  fine-grained,  ^•(Ty  Irish  Irishman. 

The  wTiter  says  there  is  a  technical  hon- 
esty common  to  all  judges,  and  there  is, 
beyond  and  greater  than  that,  an  intellec- 
tual honesty  which  finds  a  rare  illustration 
in  Justice  Goff.     To  conclude: 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  note  one  of  the 
first  changes  that  Goff,  as  Recorder,  made 
in  his  new  court.  Up  to  that  time,  in  the 
criminal  court-rooms  a  rail  separated  the 
district  attorney  from  the  prisoner  and  his 
counsel,  whose  places  were  practically  in 
the  body  of  the  court-room.  The  District 
Attorney  was  a  step  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  wfiere  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel 
sat;  and  was  also  much  nearer  the  jury. 
Goff  felt  that  this  difference  in  level  and  in 
nearness  to  the  jury,  put  the  prisoner's 
cause  at  an  unfair  disadvantage,  because 
it  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  prosecution 
was  superior  in  authority  to  the  defense; 
and  he  therefore  had  all  the  court-room- 
changed  so  that  District  Attorney,  prisoner, 
and  prisoner's  counsel  all  sat  at  the  same 
level  within  the  railing,  and  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  jtu^y.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  to  see  even  such  small  implica- 
tions as  lay  in  the  different  positions  of 
the  proseetition  and  the  defense,  and  to  feel 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  spirit  of  justice 
that  the  appearance  of  discrimination 
against  a  prisoner  shoidd  not  appear  even 
in  this  slight  way. 

This  care  for  the  spirit  of  justice  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  had  an  earlier 
aj)plication  in  other  hands,  which  may  not 
improbably  find  a  similar  illustration  at  the 
hands  of  Justice  (Joff  in  the  coming  inves- 
tigation of  the  police  graft;  and  the  early 
example  is  worth  referring  to. 

When  Tweed  was  facing  the  civil  suit 
l)r{)ught  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  re- 
cover- $6,000,000  of  Tweed's  stealings,  an- 
other Irish  lawyer,  Charles  O'Conor, 
famous  in  his  day,  appeared  for  the  people 
to  prot(!st  against  the  smothering  of  the 
people's  case  in  mere  technicalities  which 
did  not  serve  tlte  cause  of  justice.  The 
story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  worth  re- 
ferring to  because  it  so  well  shows  the 
temper  of  Justice  Goff  to-day.  O'Conor 
had  l)('en  mad(>  a  sjx'cial  attorney  general 
to  pro.seeute  Tweed  on  b(>half  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  An  action  was  begun,  but 
the  Tweed  attorneys  contended  that,  as 
the  money  had  been  stolen  from  the  city, 
only  the  city  could  prosecut(>.  The  matter 
was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
has  since  then  several  times  reversed  Jus- 
tice Goff  and  the  people,  and  the  highest 
court  decided  that  the  State  could  not  sue. 
To  cure  this  triumph  of  t(>chnicality,  Tilden 
got  through  the  ne.\t  Legislature  a  law 
spe(tially  empowering  the  State  to  sue 
Tweed,  and  this  action  came  before  the 
court  while  O'Conor  was  ill  and  uuablt>  to 
act.  The  ease  was  prest  to  trial  in  his 
ab.si>nc(>.  Tweed,  hoping  to  evade  it,  and 
tiic  city's  action,  which  was  pending  at  the 
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SHAUiNG  CREAM 

Pleasant   shaving — with    the 

rich,  creamy  lather   from 

this  tube.     Sanitary 

and  convenient.  A 

trial    (this   size) 

sent  for  4c  in 

stamps. 

Colgate  &  Co. 
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ulorious  m  a  Pipe 
NelloK  Rich  and  Ripe 

The  great  poet's  words     ByTOtl. 

^  ndiiiirably  describe        ^ 

m  iAUiXH  }|IX'iL'KE.  One  whifl  .ind 

™  yuu  becme  a  devotee.      Hei>*'^ 

IP  111-  stftry  in  short:      Ihe  a.pt;ige 

iH  Ens  shman tsacoanorsseuriatl.e 

■■  sf-lt-ition  »tf  his  pipe  tobacKi.  ;wiJ 

^  this  ini.xtuie  origm;ited  by  our  Mr. 

■  Argue   in  Grt*at    Britmn    is    sup*'- 

■■  nor  to   anything  heretof<»re  mude 

^  this  country     It  is  a  coinlunationol^th 

■■  most  flagrant  dome.stic  and  oriental  ti 
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LOGAB  MIXTURE 

h^    A  PIPE  TOBACCO    'H< 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BLEND  = 

Try  it  ome  and  become  our  reg  ^ 

ular  "Piper.  "  Remit  direct— $2.00  m 

for  pound  can  of  three  hundred  pipe-  5 

fuls  of  genuine  satisfaction,  or  $1.00  ^ 

for  8  oz.  can  delivered  to  you.      If  ^ 

it  is  n<it  the  best  tobacco  you    ever  S 

.■<nio«,  il,  we  will  refund  your  money,  J? 

LOGAB  TOBACCO  CO.,        S 
Henderson,  Kentncly  S 
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'lEmjwi. 


More 

miles — 

more  smiles — 

more  happy  auloists — is  it  any  wonder   that 
our  facilities  for  making 

LEE   TIRES 

have  had  to  be  continually  increased  within 
the  past  year  ? 

Booklet  L  tells  of  the  better  rubber,  the  finer 
fabric  and  improved  processes  used  m  making 
I  RE  TIRES.     Write  for  it,  or  get  it  at 
OUR    STORES: 
33S  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York  City 
103  Mass:nliusett»  Avenue.  Boston 
226  N    Broad  Street.  Philadelphia 
1233MichiKan  Avenue.  Chicago 
1212  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
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same  time,  was  relied  on  to  furnish  the 
neeessarj-  diversion.  And  the  diversion 
was  already  started.  Carter  and  I'e(rkham, 
counsel  for  the  people,  had  already  partl\ 
admitted  Tweed's  contention  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  special  statu-?  should  be  set 
aside,  when  O'Conor,  who  had  been  fjiven 
up  for  dead  the  night  before,  stalked  into 
the  court-room  and  took  his  place.  After 
listening  for  a  few  minutes  to  Tweed's 
counsel,  David  Dudley  Field,  O'Conor 
called  on  the  judge  to  strike  out  all  the 
testimony  about  the  city's  suit,  which  had 
been  brought  to  save  Tweed. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  declared,  "  of 
your  honor's  legal  powers  to  do  so.  The 
question  is  purely  one  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Court.  Shall  it  be  said  that 
this  public  malefactor  shall  be  permitted  to 
steal  .SG,000,000  of  the  people's  money  and 
retain  it  because  a  judge  is  hampered  by  a 
mere  technicality?  No,  sir!  The  judge, 
the  sworn  aervant  of  the  people,  rises  above 
all  technicalities  in  the  cause  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  will  brush  aside  small  ol)s1acles 
which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  recovering 
back  to  the  people  the  property  which  has 
been  feloniously  filched  from  them." 

This  declaration,  with  the  slightest 
change  of  terms,  would  serve  to-day  to  de- 
fine the  attitude  of  Justice  Goff  toward 
criminal  prosecutions  in  behalf  of  the 
people. 


PRISON    LIFE    OF    ETTOR    AND 
ilOVANITTI 

"PEW  dispute  the  fact  that  the  average 
■*■  prison  is  about  the  best  possible  post- 
graduate school  of  crime,  but  whatever  the 
prison  may  be,  the  prisoners  sometimes  rise 
.  far  above  their  en^^ronment.  Once  in  a 
.  while  a  cell  becomes  a  study  and  the  one 
locked  witliin  it  feeds  his  mind  with  the 
masterpieces  of  great  writers  instead  of 
listening  to  the  reminiscences  of  fellow- 
prisoners  schooled  in  the  tricks  of  crime. 
\n  interesting  case  in  point  is  that  of 
Joseph  J.  Ettor  and  Arturo  Giovanitti,  the 
Syndicalist  leaders  of  the  Lawrence  strike, 
who  are  under  indictment  on  a  charge  of 
being  accessories  before  the  fact  to  the 
murder  of  a  woman  during  a  riot.  When 
bail  was  denied  them,  Ettor  and  Giovanitti 
decided  to  spend  as  pleasantly  and  as 
profitably  as  possible  the  long  days  of 
waiting  for  trial.  They  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  English  poetry,  and  Giovanitti 
wrote  a  little  verse  in  the  Whitman  vein, 
but  they  took  frequent  excursions  into 
history  and  philosophy.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  surprizing  when  we  read  the  story 
of  their  experiences,  which  appears  in  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
personalities  of  the  men: 

Under  the  law,  a  man  awaiting  trial  in 
jail  is  presumed  to  be  innocent,  and  while 
he  is  kept  closely  guarded  he  is  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  routine  of  prison  labor. 
If  time  hangs  heavily  on  his  hands,  he  has 
to  make  his  ovm  diversions,  and  the  range 
of  those  diversions  is  not  large. 

Ettor  and  Giovanitti  realized  this  early 
after  their  arrest  and  the  manner  in  which 
thev  have  utilized   their  time   throws  an 


The  Ho-ward  Watch 


The   American   busi- 
ness man,  it  is  said, 
never   writes   when 
he  can  "wire.''    He  sends 

500,000  telegrams  every  working 
day,  keeping  fifty-nine  thousand 
offices  busy  and  nearly  two  million 
miles  of  wire. 

It  is  an  index  of  the  national 
spirit  of  "putting  the  thing  across" 
— getting  it  done.  The  same  spirit 
of  punctuality  and  practical  time- 
saving  that  leads  so  many  men  to 
select  the  HOWARD  Watch. 

Whether  a  man  realizes  it  or  not 
— his  working  activities  don't  escape 
being  judged  by  HOWARD  stand- 
ards. There  are  HOWARD  Watches 
in  the  pockets  of  his  superiors  and 
his  associates — and  probably  some 
of  his  subordinates. 


Not  every  HOWARD  owner  is  a 
moneyed  man,  by  any  means.  The 
most  eager  purchasers  of  HOWARDS 
are  the  earnest  yoimg  fellows  who 
have  to  strain  a  point  to  get  one — 
like  any  other  special  effort  they 
make  to  get  ahead. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  to  the 
man  who  really  cares,  a  HOWARD 
Watch  is  always  worth  what  he 
pays  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached — from  the  17-jewel  (double 
roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to 
the  23-jewel  at  $150  —  and  the 
EDWARD  HOWARD  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
Howard  Watch.  Find  the  HOW- 
ARD jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk 
to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of 
the  Howard  Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
Howard  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop 
us  a  post-card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,   Boston,    Mass. 


"THE  WINNER  "-Six  Months  Ahead 

Wraradiffeient  liiiid  of  hat  from  "tlie  otiicr  fellows."  '  THE 
WINNEH"  is  sold  only  by  us,  its  originators.  S^tor<s  do  not  tiave 
it.   Of  serviccabU',  wool  Chinchilla.   Fourc<»lor3:  Litrlit  gray,  dark 

fray,  dark  brown,  black.  Would  cost $3  if  importt-d.  We  charge 
i  PREPAID.      Money  back  if  you  don't  like  it.    Order  now— 
simply  state  size  and  color,  and  enclose  $2. 

Write  for  '1912  Fall  Style  B,x.k"  — FREE. 
FREVCH  CO.,  253  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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IH  17  DECREES 
AND  COPYING. 


Ill 
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«!y  If  "Koh-i-noor"  Quality  won't 'Jj^ 
%        satisfy  you,  nothing  wilL       ^ 


Koh-i-noor"   Pencils  of    hl:;h<I.isi    stationers. 

dealers  tn  drawing  materials,  artttt'a'  supplies,  &c. 

lUiulrcUed  lUt  on  appticalinn  to : 

L.  &    C.  HARDTMUTH. 

34.  East  23rd  Street.  New  York  ; 

and  K"h-i-noor  House,  London,  ^n^land. 
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.^y  Utility  Wall  Board  is  a 
tough  fibre  board  put 
together  with  two  insula- 
tions of  Natural  Water  Proof 
Asphalt,  rolled  under  tremen- 
dous pressure  into  one  solid 
compact  sheet  and  surfaced  on 
both  sides  with  special  moisture 
proofing — 

/t  is  the  only  Wall  Board 
Made  Under  This  Sci- 
entific  Moisture 
Proof  Process. 

Utility  Wall  Board 

takes  the  place  of  both  lath  and 
plaster  it  is  very  tough  and 
durable — It  is  easily  cut  with  an 
ordinary  saw  and  is  nailed  direct 
to  the  studding. 

it  will  not  warp,  or  crack,  or  shrink 
--and  may  be  decorated  in  any  style 
desired. 

It  is  used  in  building  the  new  house — 
and  in  making  over  the  old — Put  it  on 
right  over  old  cracked  plaster  i(  you  wish 
— The  cost  is  less  than  lath  and  plaster. 

We  want  to  send  a  sample  to 

every  home  owner — write 

for  yours 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 


Chicago,  III. 


4507  Fillmore  St. 


Engraving  of  Highest  Merit 

(loatsol  Arms,  HoDk-Hlates.  Signets, 
etc.  Medals  made  and  engraved  for 
Portraits. 

.SV;  w//c  impressions  free. 

ADAM  PIFT7    i"ihn"<<r.M«ituQi 

/\L»/\m   riLl^,   Lif.Hldu  .I'hila. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 
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Ink.     Alwnya  r.'inly       KX)  rnpii-i  (rmii 

IH'ii-writton  and  .'»(!  from  typi'-wiit- 

It'll  oriyiiinl.  Ua<>(iil  in  nny  IxiitnrsB 

Sent  on  Tfii  Diijn'  Tiiul    Witlioiit 

l).-po«lt       <■ |ilil.'       Diiplii'iilor 

,'.,nliiini  roll  of  *'  llauiro  "    Ollrit 
rarrhnrnt  Mark  •l,iplii-atiny  ^C 
iiirfnro,  wt,,,-l,  i-(iii  Im>  iiiii'iI  ovrr  nnd  ,,%'i'r  nirniii,  prior     *       •      ^3 
rKI.IX  p.  UAl  S  1)1  ri.M  ATOK  CO.,  Ilant  Wit^  III  Jobs  flt.,  N.  Y. 


interesting  side  light  on  personalities  little 
understood  hy  the  general  public.  To 
their  opponents  they  have  seemed  anar- 
chistic atritators  and  socual  firebrands, 
while  to  their  friends  they  are  heroes  and 
prophets  of  a  new  era.  To  the  disinterested 
observer  they  represent  a  new  type  worth 
studying. 

Alt  ho  it  may  be  a  surprize  to  many, 
both  are  men  of  more  than  usual  intellec- 
tiuil  attainment.  They  are  widely  in- 
formed on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Those 
who  followed  Ettor  during  the  strenuous 
l)eri()d  of  the  strike  know  that  he  is  a 
speaker  of  no  mean  power,  either  in  Italian 
or  English,  and  that  he  welded  into  a  unit 
some  seventeen  nationalities  of  ^■a^ying 
ideas  and  ideals. 

As  a  basis  of  education,  Ettor.  was  less 
fortunate  than  Giovanitti.  Born  in  Brook- 
lyn, he  was  taken  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
boy,  and  there  got  only  the  schooling  of 
the  grammar  grades.  He  has,  however, 
always  been  a  reader  on  all  sorts  of  topics 
and  knows  how  to  write  and  speak  well. 

Giovanitti,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had 
wliat  amounts  to  a  college  education.  Be- 
fore coming  to  this  country  he  spent  .some 
time  in  an  Italian  university  and  has  since 
tak(>n  a  year's  course  at  Columbia.  He 
has  written  widely  for  various  publications 
which  have  to  do  with  labor  and  social 
movements  and  is  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  New  York,  II  Proletaric.  He  can 
express  himself  fluently  and  effectively 
both  in  Enghsh  and  Italian. 

Each  prisoner,  of  course,  is  kept  in  a 
separate  cell  and  neither  is  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  other,  except 
through  their  counsel.  Each  is  interested 
in  what  the  other  is  doing.  Almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  imprisoned  they  exprest  a 
desire  for  reading  matter  and  this  was 
supplied  freely.  Mr.  Mahoney  gave  them 
the  use  of  his  large  library,  and  has  done 
the  best  to  get  all  the  books  for  which 
they  have  asked.  After  a  little  they  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  extending  their  acquaint- 
ance with  literature  on  a  systematic  basis. 

Both  had  already  done  considerable 
reading  of  the  poets  and  prose  writers,  but 
felt  the  need  of  something  that  would  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  relation  of  one  to 
another  and  a  history  of  the  men  and 
their  times.  Giovanitti  started  in  with 
Taine's  "English  Literature"  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ettor.  Altho  both  were  inter- 
ested, they  asked  for  something  that  would 
be  less  critical  and  more  in  the  line  of  a 
history,  and  a  popular  work  on  the  history 
of  literature  in  four  vo'umes  was  supplied. 

With  this  as  a  handbook  they  have  stud- 
ied prettj'  extensively  from  English,  Euro- 
pean, and  American  authors.  Giovanitti's 
favorite  seems  to  be  Shakespeare.  What 
lie  calls  his  "  jail  matinees  "  have  become 
a  byword  among  his  friends.  Me  hivs  used 
an  annotated  edition  and  has  gone  through 
the  plays  carefully.  Some  of  the  books 
were  those  used  by  a  student  at  Harvard 
and  had  the  written  notes  on  one  of  the 
university's  popular  courses.  These  he 
particularly  prizes.  Ettor  leans  rather  to 
(lie  soldier  side  and  finds  a  good  deal  of 
delight  in  Edmund  Burke's  orations.  Both 
have  dipt  de(>ply  into  Carlyh*  and  lial/.ac, 
and  for  the  poets  pref»>r  Shellt>y  and  Byron, 
espcM'ially  the  latter,  whom  they  can  quote 
at  IcMigth  on  occasion. 

In  the  realm  of  philosophy,  they  have 
taken  kindly  to  Kant's  "Critique  on  Ihire 


Business  success  depends  on 
office  efficiency  —  and  office 
efficiency  is  centered  in  its 
filing  equipment. 

Slol>c^Vcrt)  ickc 

Wood  and  Steel 

Elin^Equipment 

and  office  devices  are  so  many  and  varied 
that  it  is  becoming  a  rule  of  the  modern 
Business  to  adopt  Globe- Wernicke  devices 
throughout. 

Whether  your  business  is  in  its  infancy 
or  in  the  millions,  our  agent  in  your 
locality  will  take  pleasure  in  explaining 
the  advantages  of  Globe-Wernicke  stand- 
ardized Filing  Equipment.  Catalog  sent 
on  request.      Address  Dept.  V810, 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
Itraiich  Stores:  New  York.  380-382  Bro&d- 
way:  Chicago.  231 -23.i  So.  Wahasll  Ave. ;  Washing- 
ton. 12181220  F  .>-t..  N  W.;  Boston.  91-93  Frderal  St  ■ 
Philadelphia.  1012-1014 Chestnut  St.;  Cincinnati,  128- 
134  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

"~^  Ineaoh  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sampleRanger 

bicycles.    Write  for  our  latest  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed      tf  f/l  #a  tf07 

1913  Models  <«»#€/ ««»^^# 

wltli  Coaster-Brakes.  Puncture-Proot  tlre.^i. 

1911  &1912Model8      ^7  «-    tffO 

all  or  best  makes....     iP  *   '**  ^1^ 

lOa  Second -Hand   Whaeis 

All  makes  and  models,    ^9  ^_    ^O 
good  as  new iPt9  *0  ^(f 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

^ve  Shitt  on  Approval  irithout  a 

rent    deposit,  pay   the   firiiiht,  and  allow 

10  DAY'S  FREt  tRIAL. 

TIRES,     coaster-brake     rear     wheels, 

lamps,  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  at  half  usual 
prices.     DO  NOT  BUY  until  ;ou  get  our  cata- 
lORuee  and  oflfer.     M'rite  noiv, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  R  172  Chicago, III. 


Thorbums 
Bulbs 

WE  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  careful  atten- 
tion for  many  years 
to  lUilbs  ;  their  importing 
from  Holland,  their  planting 
and  care.  The  finest  out-door 
display  of  the  early  spring  months  comes  from 
bulbs  planted  in  the  fall.  This  year  we  have 
selected  for  a  special  oflfer  six  varieties  of  early 
Single  Tulips  ;  the  most  beautiful  of  their  several 
colors : 

Artiu,  Bright  scarlet.  Crjriolora,  Pure  yellow. 

LMmmacDlec,  Pure  white. 

Cottate  Maid,  Kose,  flushed  white. 

Thomai  Moore,  Terra-cotta  shaded  golden. 

Dacheue  de  Parma,  Orange-scarlet,  yellow  border. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  this  assortment  at 
the  following  special  prices,  postage  paid: 

Two  of  each  (twelve  bulbs)           .  40c. 

Four  of  each  (twenty-four  bulbs)  75c. 

Eight  of  each  (forty-eight  bulbs*  $1.35 

One  dozen  of  any  one  variety      .  35c. 

Our  Ihilb  Catalog  for  ujii  is  now  ready  and  con- 
tains illustrations  and  a  complete  list  o(  all  bulbs 
for  Autumn  planting.     Aftij'  lit  send  you  a  copy  f 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

no  ^'cars  in  }iu»>iiH'».v  n     \f\\   \'.irk 
33  BarcUv  St.  through  to  38  Park  Place.  New  York 
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Reason,"  and  have  kept  abreast  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  later  books  on  the  labor 
movement  and  on  social  revolution.  Both 
men  have  written  considerably,  and  those 
who  have  seen  their  work  in  English  say 
that  it  would  compare  favorably  with  that 
•of  the  average  college  graduate. 

Those  who  met  Ettor  outside  the 
numerous  strike  meetings  remember  him 
as  a  soft-.spoken,  easy-mannered  young 
man,  and  were  surprized  that  he  had  so 
little  of  the  fiery  agitator  about  him.  Both 
he  and  Giovanitti  are  twenty-seven  years 
old  and  have  been  identified  with  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  ever  since 
that  organization  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion.    Their  case  is  outlined  as  follows: 

The  case  against  Ettor  and  Giovanitti 
is  in  some  respects  unusual  in  Massachu- 
setts jurisprudence.  They  are  accused  of 
being  accessories  before  the  fact  in  the 
shoot hig  of  Mrs.  Anna  Lo  Pezzi  during  a 
strike  riot  near  the  Everett  Mills  on 
January  29.  The  govermiient  maintained 
that  the  bullet  was  intended  for  Patrolman 
Oscar  Benoit,  and  was  fired  by  a  tall  man, 
wearing  a  brown  or  dark  overcoat,  who 
rested  his  revolver  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
man  standing  in  front  of  him.  The  bullet 
missed  Benoit  but  killed  Mrs.  Lo  Pezzi, 
who  was  standing  beside  him. 

Two  days  later  Ettor  and  Giovanitti 
were  arrested  as  accessories  and  subse- 
quently Salvatore  Scuito  and  Caruso  were 
indicted  as  the  principals.  The  indictment 
against  the  alleged  accessories  reads  that 
"  they  did  f-elonioush'  and  maliciously 
mo\e.  procure,  aid,  counsel,  hire,  and  com- 
mand the  said  Salvatore  Scuito  and  Joseph 
(^aruso  the  said  felony  and  murder  in  the 
manner  aforesaid  to  do  and  eomniit." 

In  the  hearing  before  the  lower  court, 
the  government  did  not  contend  that  the 
defendants  Ettor  and  Giovanitti  were 
actually  present  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired,  but  set  forth  that.  ha\  iiig  encour- 
aged, advised,  and  counseled  the  unla-nful 
violence,  they  were  responsible  as  acces- 
sories before  the  fact  of  the  homicide  which 
resulted  and  that  the  act  was  constructively 
theirs. 

In  gist  the  case  rests  upon  the  utterances 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders,  and  it  is  for  the 
government  to  prove  that  their  speeches 
were  such  as  to  incite  to  violence  and  that 
the  alleged  principals  heard  them  and 
acted  upon  them.  The  theon,-  is  no  new 
one  in  criminal  proceedings,  but  there  have 
been  few  cases  which  have  come  under  it. 
The  most  recent  one  which  is  similar  to  it 
was  that  growing  out  of  the  Haymarket 
riot  in  Chicago. 
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JACKSON'S    UPS 
DOWNS 

►  AREFOOT  JOE'  JACKSON,  the 
great  outfielder  and  hitter  of  the 
Cleveland  baseball  team,  became  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  but  he  had  a  good  many  ups 
and  downs.  His  success  has  been  due  togood 
fielding  and  marvelous  batting,  and  not  to 
irreproachable  personal  beha\-ior  in  the 
•eyes  of  managers,  for  he  confesses  to  have 
♦committed  a  number  of  offenses  against  the 


SluHevanl  Cleaners 


The  Clean   Way  to  Clean 

The  Sturtevant  Suction  Fan  —  the  Western 
Electric  Motor — each  the  product  of  over  30 
years*  manufacturing  experience.  Combined, 
they  produce  the  standard  vacuum  cleaner — 
the  absolute  solution  of  your  cleaning  problem. 

Everything  Electrical  for  home  and  business — 
many  labor  savers  and  comfort  makers  that  you 
probably  do  not  even  know  about.    Investigate! 

All  the  facts  in  Booklet  No.  8066. 
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Manufacturers  of  the  6,000,000   "Bell"   Telephones 
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EQUIPMENT   FOR   EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

4f    Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.    Buy  one  of  our    ^ 
Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharing  S'ic  Coupon       \ 
Trust  Bonds,  paying  interest  semi-annually, 
and  issued    in    denominations  of  $1,000.  up. 

Write  now  for  onr  Free  Booklet  De  Lnxe  "  No.  27  " 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta.  6a. 

Bond  Department  Established  1899. 
CAPITAL   $500,000.00. 
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WONDER 
HOUSES 
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,  395McKnlBht  Bids- 


A  New  Book  of 
"20  Plans  show- 
ing plioto  views 
as  actually  built 
and  large  floor  plans  for  20 
gelut'tt'd  typos  of  Ki-ith'b  bust 
ideas  in  Bungalows,  Cottages 
and  Hoiisf"9,  costing  $2,000 
up.  They  are  Wonder  Houses 
for  practical,  inexpensive 
homes.  Send  silver  or  stamps 

AT.  L,  KEITH 
Mtnneapollsi  Minn,  h^ 


K"'51.00^ii';^   On  Approval. Freight  Paid 
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SBCTrONAU  BOOKCy5s.«E: 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  User* 

MADE  un-ler  our  own  p.-ilents.  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 
tire proiiurtion  Rold  direct  to  thi'  hfmic  and  office.  Th.it  Ih  the 
reason  wo  can  offer  them  at  such  rea»onahle priceK.  Our  Sectional 
Hookcases  are  the  product  of  > ears  of  undivided  attention  to  this 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  non-biudinff.  dis- 
appearing glass  doors,  and  are  hiKhl.v  finished  in  SOLID 
(iOLUKN  O.^K.  Other  styles  ami  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
firices.    Write  for  New  Catalorae  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Uttle  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sfotiimal  lUiokcaaea  anil  Filiny  Cabinets. 
Branch  Office  :   Flatiroc  Bldg..  New  York  City 
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Mith  Btartr  Hcaril  it  is  easy  to  ft  the  charmin); 
vail  and  ettlint  effri.li  ihown  by  this  slutly  m 
the  Chriitian  Science  Church  at  Rutland,    Vt. 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


(^TL^l  These  waits  and  ceilings 

-^~----*  are  not  subject  to  the 
trackins.  repairinc,  re- 
papering,  and  unsanitary 
features  of  lath,  plaster 
and  other  materials. 

Their  beauty  of  design 

and    color,  quickness   and 

ease  of  construction  at  any  time  of  year, 

economy,  durability,  and  other  merits 

are  due  to  the  use  of 


BEAVER  BOARD 


Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
"Beaver  Boarf!  and  its  Uses"  and  for  dc- 
taiU  of  our  free  desiKnine  service,  very 
helpful  in  planning,  estimating,  etc. 

Sold  bv  builders'  supply,  lumber,  hard- 
ware and  paint  tlralers  and  decorators  in 
sizes  to  meet  all  average  requirements. 

THE  BE.AVER  COMPANIES 

U.  S.  A.:         609   Be.iver  Road.    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Canada:         709  Wall  St..  Beaverdale,  Ottawa 

Great   Britain:   4  .Southampton   Row,    Russel 

Square,   London. 


Mr.  McLaren's  home  at  Pighy,  N.  S.,  is  one 
of  m<jHv  made  more  beautiful,  sanitary  and  com- 
fortable by  Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings. 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delirary  will  surpiise  yoii. 

It  is  lh<-  most  ptTfect  bieiid  of  lob.icroyoii 
ever  nut  in  your  pipe — llw  liiKlxst  class — it 
stands  nil  by  itself,  tlic  KINfi  of  niLxlures. 

A  toharco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  yon  smoke  at  liome.  Von  may 
nevt-r  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  ^^InZHU. 
THd  SURBRUO  CO.,  204  BroadWHy,  New  York 


rules  laid  down  by  those  in  authority.  He 
tells  the  story  of  his  career  to  William  E. 
Whiston.  writing  for  the  Pittsburg  Leader: 

It'  it  were  not  for  Connie  Mack  of  the 
Athletics  I  wouldn't  be  playing  professional 
bull  to-day.  Like  most  young  fellows, 
when  tJiey  get  into  the  big  league,  I  thought 
1  knew  as  much  as  any  one  of  the  oldsters, 
and  not  only  that,  but  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  I'd  do  as  I  pleased,  regardless 
of  what  anj'  one  said. 

I  know  now  that  I  was  ^\T<)ng,  but  I  don't 
siijjpose  that  e.xcu.sfs  my  conduct  any. 
There  are  few  people  who  know  what  this 
same  Mack  stood  from  me  before  he  turned 
mo  loo.se.  I  remember  one  afternoon  I  was 
scheduled  to  i)lay  center  field  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  my  way  to  the  grounds  I  took 
a  notion  that  I'd  like  to  sf>e  a  show,  .so  I 
hopped  off  the  car  without  a  word  to  any 
one  and  spent  the  afternoon  watching  a 
burlesque  performance. 

I  just  escaped  Ix'ing  a  second  "Rube" 
Waddell  or  a  '"Bugs  "  Raymond.  Mack  did 
everything  possible  to  make  me  see  the 
folly  of  my  ways,  but  h(>  finally  lost  patience 
and  put  me  on  the  black-hst,  where  1  would 
have  remained  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  he 
hadn't  been  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  There 
is  no  better  handler  of  young  players  in  the 
business  to-day  than  the  Philadelphia 
manager. 

He  talked  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
but  I  wouldn't  listen,  so  one  fine  day  I 
found  myself  on  the  market.  Even  then 
Mack  did  a  lot  for  me.  He  told  me  to  pick 
out  the  club  I'd  prefer  to  go  Avith  and  he'd 
see  what  could  be  done. 

A  few  da\  s  later  he  came  to  me  and  said: 
"I'm  sorry,  Jackson,  that  you  refuse  to 
settle  down  and  take  ball-i)laying  seriously, 
because  jou  have  the  making  of  a  cracka- 
jack i)layer  'n  you.  1  lielie\-e  you  said  you 
wanted  to  play  with  New  Orleans,  didn't 
you?     Well,  report  there  at  once." 

It  wasn't  until  I  was  well  on  my  way 
South  that  I  began  to  realize  what  an  op- 
portunity I  hatl  lost.  Mack  was  not  the 
first  manager  whose  friendship  T  had 
sacrificed  by  my  foolish  actions,  but  it  was 
he  who  brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  made 
up  my  mind  long  before  I  reachetl  New 
Orleans  that  I'd  cut  out  my  kiddish  ways 
and  then  try  .and  get  Mack  to  give  me  an- 
other chance.  I  was  a  very  much  surprized 
youngster  when,  upon  n>porting  to  tlw  New 
Orleans  club,  I  found  that  1  hadn't  been 
"farmed,' as  I  suppos(>d,' but  sold  outright. 

In  the  four  years  tiiat  I  hav(>  l)een  play- 
ing prof(>ssional  ball  I  n.-^er  batted  under 
Mrii)  but  once,  and  that  was  my  first  year 
ill  fast  company.  I  was  with  the  Gre<Tiville 
Club  of  tlie  South  Carolina  State  Ijeagiie, 
and  altho  I  led  the  league  in  hitting  by  one 
point  I  only  averaged  .'.]4S.  I  inade  many 
"boneh(>ad"  ])lays  tliat  scisoii.  In  tlu>  first 
game  I  played  I  got  hit  first  tinn>  up,  stole 
second  and  then  .stole  third,  only  to  find 
that  I  had  f()rc(>d  a  man  olT.  I  did  the  same 
tiling  three  tinu's  that  season. 

Sam  Kennedy,  who  was  then  scouting 
for  the  Athletics,  came  down  to  look  over  a 
fellow  nanunl  Harr  who  was  witii  us,  ami 
before  he  left  he  bouglil  me.  I  understand 
that  he  got  usl)olh  for  *1  ,C.(K),  but  wliatever 
he  paid  I  certainly  |)ro\»'d  a  poor  invest- 
ment. Mack  looketl  mv  over  and  decided 
that  I  lU'eded  a  little  ni«re  seasoning,  so  ho 
farmed  me  to  the  Savannah  team  of  the 
.Vtlaiitic  I>>ague.     That  was  in  l<KMt,  and  I 
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"AFTER  FOUR  CENTURJla 

thestoruofAV/ORLDUNITEDi 


The  quest  of  Colambns  finds  suC' 
Ccssful  culmination  in  the  romple- 
tiun  of  thereat  Panama  Canal 
— and  in  the  Panama 
Pacific      Interna-  ^. 
tional     Exposition,--- 

Ban  Francisco,  the'mag-  

ie  city  of  the  OoMen  West." 
extends  to  ail  the  earth  the  hand-  - 
clasp  of  greeting  and  Koivi-fellowship. 
Seventeen  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars, and 
the  comhined  interests  of  2  hemispheres,  insure 
the  exposition-marvel  of  the  world's  history— and  a 
visit  to  the  Pan  am  a- Pacific  Expos  i  t  ion  aff  old  s  opportunity  for 
America's  greatest  edocational  and  recreational  sigh'  - 
Beelng  pleasure   trip         Our  fascinating  Bro-htire   of 
travel  and  Exposition  sights  and  scenes,     "AFTER 
FOtJB   CENTURIES"  tells  all  about  the  Exposition  an  I 
how  you  can.  if  y  .u  wish,  make  this  Wonderful  trip, 
under  a  special  plan,  at  small  cost. 
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R^moh  Gems 


Look  and  wear  like  diamonds.    Brilliancy  guaran- 

.  teed  forever.  Stand  file,  acid  and  fire  like  diamonds. 

,' Have  no  paste,  foil  or  backing.  Set  only  in  14  karat 

f?-^(  Bolid  cold  mountings.   About  l-30th  the  price  of 

diamonds.    A  marvelous  synthetic  gem— will  cut 

'glass.    Gtujranteed  not  an  imitation, 

W"  ^  and  to  contain  no  glass.    Sent  C.O.D. 

subject  toesamin.ition.  Write  today  for 

our  4  color  catalog  Del.uxe,  it's  free. 

Reinob  Jeweli;  Co.  6^4  WasliiDgtoa  Ave.  St.  Louis 


Persons  of  discrimination  select  a  writing 
paper,  the  surface  of  which  is  best  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  penmanship  and  the  tex- 
ture of  which  will  reflect  the  refinement 
of  the  writer.     Such  a  paper  is 

\Y/ardwove. 
Writing  paper 

It  embodies  the  perfection  of  paf)er  manufactur- 
ing and  is  suitable  for  the  most  refined  corre- 
spondence. The  best  dealers  everywhere  are 
stockmg  this  paper.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  !iend  us  his  name  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
send   you   a  sample  free. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No.    6 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 

57  -  63    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
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led  the  league  with  a  batting  average  of 
.8.54. 

It  was  in  the  .spring  of  1910«that  Mack 
recalled  me,  and  it  was  also  during  this 
period  that  1  got  into  all  mj'  trouble  and. 
aji  I  told  you  liefore.  w'oke  up  to  find  that 
I  had  been  sold  to  New  Orleans. 

HaAnng  made  up  my  mind  to  attend 
strictly  to  my  knitting,  I  played  in  every 
game  and  never  missed  a  morning's  practise. 
I  was  batting  at  a  .3(54  clip  when  along 
toward  the  end  of  the  Southern  season 
McGuire  bought  me  from  New  Orleans  and 
put  me  in  center  field  for  Cleveland.  In 
the  twenty  games  I  played  that  year  I 
managed  to  end  up  with  an  average  of  .387. 

Jackson  had  hoped  to  lead  the  American 

League  batters  in    1911,   but  fell   twelve 

points   short  of  doing  so — his  average  was 

.408  and  "Ty  "  Cobb's  .420.     He  goes  on: 

Many  amusing  incidents  happen  in  the 
course  of  a  ball  game.  I  remember  a  game 
I  plaj-ed  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  between  two 
school  nines.  When  I  came  to  bat  in  the 
last  half  of  the  ninth  there  were  three  men 
on  bases  and  two  out.  Nothing  less  than  a 
home  run  would  be  of  much  account,  so  I 
waited  for  one  to  m^'  liking  and  slammed 
it  out.  It  struck  fair  by  about  ten  feet,  so 
far  out  in  right  field  that  I  was  able  to  walk 
from  third  home. 

We  all  thought  the  game  was  over,  but 
the  bewhiskered  old  gentleman  who  was 
officiating  as  umpire  waited  imtil  1  had 
crossed  the  plate  and  then  informed  me  that 
he  had  decided  the  ball  was  a  foul. 

"I  want  to  do  what's  right  by  you  young 
fellows,"  said  he  when  we  put  up  a  kick. 
"I  don't  want  to  have  no  trouble  with  any 
of  yer,  so  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  just 
compromi.se  with  yer  and  call  it  a  two- 
bagger."     And  a  two-bagger  was  all  I  got. 

When  I  was  with  the  Savannah  outfit  I 
got  into  more  trouble  than  is  considered 
good  taste.  Westervelt,  who  is  now  um- 
piring in  the  American  League,  was  at  that 
time  handling  an  indicator  in  the  Atlantic 
League,  and  what  he  did  to  me  at  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  one  afternoon  kept  me  broke  for 
many  weeks. 

The  ball  park  at  Columbus  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  hotel,  and  the  players  get 
out  there  and  back  in  the  town  'bus.  Every 
player  on  our  team  dreaded  this  trip,  so  on 
the  afternoon  I  speak  of  we  decided  that  we 
would  break  up  the  game. 

Along  about  the  second  inning  Ed  Luzon, 
who  was  the  official  trouble-maker,  and 
myself  left  the  field  and  took  seats  in  the 
grandstand  with  the  spectators.  Manager 
Howard  sent  Harry  King  to  get  us,  and  we 
persuaded  him  to  gather  around  the  festive 
board.  When  Howard,  who  was  a  player  as 
well  as  manager,  saw  the  three  of  us  lined 
up  eating  peanuts  he  also  joined  the  gather- 
ing. 

Then  Westervelt  took  a  hand  in  the  game. 
He  gave  us  two  minutes  to  return  to  our 
positions  on  the  diamond,  and  when  the 
time  limit  had  expired  and  we  were  still 
doing  the  grandstand  act  he  announced  that 
I  was  fined  $50.  King  missed  $35  out  of  his 
next  month's  envelop,  while  Luzon  and 
Howard  were  suspended  ten  and  five  days, 
respectively. 

I  don't  tell  you  this  because  I  think  now 

it  was  tunny,  but  merely  to  show  you  how 

much  interest  I  took  in  baseball  when  I  got 

my  name  on  Manager  Mack's  list  of  what,  I 

(Continued  on  page  447) 


Make  Your  Bathroom  Noiseless 


No  matter  where  your  bathroom  is  situated,  people  in  other  rooms 
will  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  the  closet  if  you  have  a 


SIWELCLO 


Noiseless 
Siphon-Jet 


CLOSET 


When  properly  installed  with  our  noiseless  fittings  and  proper  size  tank  it 

'd  can  not  be  heard  outside  the  room.      The  Siwelclo  is  the  only  closet  and  tank  |: 

U  built  with  this  one  purpose  in  view.      Yet  the  Siwelclo  is  the  very  latest  in 

sanitary  construction  —  deep  water    seal,    perfect  flush,   etc. 

It  is  made  like  all  our  sanitary  pottery  of  Trenton  Potteries  Company 
Vitreous  China,  which  is  so  hard  and  compact  that  it  is  impervious  all 
through.      The  glaze  never  cracks  nor  peels  off.     The  beautiful 
lustrous  surface  is  very  easy  to   keep  clean,   for  dirt  and  grease 
can  not  stick  to  it. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet  S-13 — 
"Model  Bathrooms  of  Character" 

It  will  give  you  further  information  and  many  suggestions  on 
the  outfitting  of  bathrooms  to  suit  ail  homes,  large  and  small. 
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THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY,  Trenton,  N.  J., U.S.  A. 

The  Ijurgfst  .Manufjuturi-is  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  V.  S.  A. 


D[=]E 


ElE 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 


n<v 


!:iis  :iiid  l<:MtiinatoH  Fiiri 


Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27lh  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


For  -itt   years  we  have  been  payinK  our  customars 

I  the   bigheiit  returus  consistent  with    coDservativo 

uiethods.      First  mortgage    loans   of   $'200  and   op 

which  we  can  reconunend  after  the  nl'•^t  thurougo 

!  |xrrnniial     iTi\e8ti|raii"n,        I'lciine   R^k    fnr   L-juii    list    >u.     i]J 

I  ^2j  Certificates  of  Deposit  aUso  for  sa\  m^  investori. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence. Kan* 


Build  a  Fine,  New  Home 


Save  $300  to  $500  or  More! 

We  Furnish  Everything,  Including  Free  Plans 

Send  for  Gordon-Van  Tine  Free  House  Plans  and  record- 
breaking  low  prices  on  Millwork  and  Building  Material. 
We  will  furnish  everything  to  build  your  new  house  com- 
plete, and  save  you  $300  to  $500  or  more.    We  undersell 
everybody    and    guarantee    quality,  safe    delivery    and 
satisfaction  or  refund  every  dollar.  Three  big  banks  be- 
hind our  guarantee.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Grand  Free  Millwork 
and  Building  Material  Catalog 

This  mammoth  catalog  offers  5,000  bigbarKaiii'- 
Doors,  Windows,  Xjouldings.  .Stair  and  Porch 


'  liumlicr  and  Millwork  fortbis  House,  $867 


in  Uoors,  wmaows,  ivjouiaings.  ."5iair 
Material,  Flooring,  Frames,  Lumber,  Mantels  and  Grates 
Hardware,  Wall  Board.  Paints.  (;lass,  etc.,  etc.    All  bright. 


Grates,    Builders' 

"    ',        new  stock. 

in  an  endless  variety  of  special  designs. 

Windows.  57c!  Doors,  7Tc.  Tomer  Blocks,  ««•:  K4»oniiB,  per  too 
squiiro  leel.  'JSe;  Oak  FloorioK.  per  100  feet,  52c;  Inside  Frames.  4oc  ; 
Barn  Sash.  "7c;  Porch  Spinriles,  Ic  ;  Quarter-round,  per  100  feet,  25c  ;  Stair 
Balusters.  3c  :  Paint,  per  Ballon,  Sl.lO  :  1.000  Star  A  Star  Shingles.  12.98  ;  An 
Front  Door,  S2.30.  and  thousands  of  other  astounding  offers. 

Our  Greatest  Catalog— Free  for  a  Postal 

lUnstrated  in  colors,  filled  with  mone.v-saving  offers,  now  rendj.         i20y. 
Architects'    Plans,    worth   $50    to     $100,    furnished   free   if    .von    ase    our 
Building  Materials.     Write 


ORDON-VAN  TINE  CO^  2898  Case  SU  Davenport, 
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PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  ll'.'-p.  Inventors' Guide. FRKE. 
Highest  keterences.  E.  F,.  VROO.MAN, 
Patent  Lawyer.  806  F,  Washington.  IJ.  C. 

PATENT.S  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  Keterences:  best  results.  Send 
for  list  oi  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  tree  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
ior  i)aients  procured  through  me.  3  books 
■with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  iee. 
R.  B.Owen,450wen  lildg.,Washmgton.D.C. 

REAL  ESTATE 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA 

.'Vn  empire  oi   fertile   lands,  m  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South   Carolina.  Georgia, 
f'lorida  and  Alabama.   Outdoor  pursuits  pos- 
sible every  working  day.  Two  and  three  crops 
annually.    Write  tor  attractive  literature. 
J.  A.  PRIDE,  General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Suite  No.  361  Norfolk,  Virginia 

|il8,000  Ideal  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  home, 
twelve  large  rooms  splendidly  finished,  -Sta- 
ble ior  four  horses,  carriages  and  automobile, 
grounds  artistically  planted  with  large  ever- 
greens and  flowering  shrubbery.  This  is  an 
ideal  home.  For  information,  Queen  Olive 
KE.NNEL.S,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Comiiic  to  Los  Aiice'es?  Send  for 
free  illustrated  booklet  on  Hollywood,  the 
favorite  foutliill  suburb. 

LIPPINCOTT, 
Dept.  L,  Fay  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

LITERARY    NOTICES 

PICrURK  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
RIES adaptable  to  motion  photography 
WANTED.     Address 

KiNE.MACoi.oK  Company  of  America 
Dept.  C,  48th  St.  and  B'way,  New  York  City 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  yini  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breed? 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sena  skeicii  ior  iree  ret>ort  as  ui 
paientauility.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vaiuauie  List  o(  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pai- 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World  s 
Prosress :  samole  tret 
VICTOR  T.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN, 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field  ;  little 
competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable. 
Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 
56  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

U.S. Government  Wants  Railway  Mail  Clerks 
— Carriers,  f  80. 00  month.  Short  hours.  Steady 
work.  November  Examinationseverywhere 
Coachingfree.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  F51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EDVCATIONAL 

A  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  three 
years  of  postgraduate  work  and  several  years' 
experience  in  teaching  wishes  two  boys  to 
spend  the  fall  and  winter  with  him  on  his  farm 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  whom  he  may  in- 
stiuct  in  the  evenings.  Write  to 
R.  D    DICKSON,  Council,  North  Carolina. 

Cozy  Home  School  fok  "  Little  Wo- 
men." I  desire  entire  charge  of  few  little 
girls  of  wealthy  parents  lor  an  ideal  home 
school,  limited  to  six.  Training  in  light 
household  duties,  music,  expression,  and 
regular  school  branches.  Reading  super- 
vised. Room,  comfort,  seclusion,  with  out- 
door nature  work  the  year  round.  Details, 
references,  "Teacher,"  care  Rev.  Harris, 
Box  147,  Palmetto, 'Florida. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 

in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
.Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfis.  prices 
(many  less)-;- Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  ior  Catalog  12.^.  Tyjiewriter  Emporium 
(Estab   1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Clearance  Sai.b — Remingtons,  Dens- 
mores,  ?11..50ea.:  P'ranklins,  Hammonds,  $9 
ea.  Bargains  in  Underwoods,  Smiths  and  all 
others.  .All  Guaranteed.  Standard  Type- 
writer Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


I\  e  n  11  e 

)i 

r  c  c  f  0  r  u 

DOG    KE.MEDIES 


Hsi\j&  "Voui  a  Uog? 

If  so,  send  for  Polk  Miller's  great 
illustrated  bookon  "UtKJS."  Tells 
how  to  care  tor  them  from  puppy- 
hood  to  old  age.  Also  how  to  secure 
fret-  medical  advice.  This  .'iO  cent 
book  for  10  cent.-,  just  to  advertise 
"Sergeant's  Famous  Dog  Remedies" 
fiilk  Hlllrr  Drill;  Co..  MI9  K.  Slain  St..  Ulrliniiin<l,Va 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  oest  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale,  li  I  can't  please 
you.  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER, .59  William  St.,  New  York. 

C'ooH  Struiii  of  Airedales — Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  /^/r^-t/rj/fconditions.  W'e 
liave  the  "  pal  "  you  want.  Homeoi  Elruge 
Monarch.  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
C()(JS  KENNELS,      North  Bend,  Oregon. 


Airedales— Pups  by  Ch.  Endcliffe  Crack. 
Fox  Catcher  and  other  sires.  Price  fl.'i-f.SO. 
<.>uality  counts    P  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles, 1 11 

For  Sale—Aireclalt  Terrier  Puppies.  None 
better  in  the  ( oiintry  and  our  prices  are  low. 
VVrite  us  lor  pedigree  and  let  lis  quote. 

LINN  BROS. 
South  Zanesville.O.,  R.  F.  D. 

POINTERS 

We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  linest  bird  dogs  in  .America  Pointers 
and  .Setters.  iJogs,  I'.itclies  and  Puppies  for 
sale.  DogM  that  are  trained  on  (Juail,  Grouse, 
Woodcock,   Ducks,  Snipe,  Klc. 

Kel  Klver   fnriii  KenuelM 
li«l  NOS9X,  WorthlDKtun.  Ind. 


BVLL    DOGS 


RllII  T)n0«  ''"f"*'  '•"'•■  individuals,  strong. 
DUII  UUgS  lie.ilthy.by  prize-winning  sires 
troiii   well  -  bred  dams.     f'HtMO  and  up. 
Lsinhman  Kenneln,  Route  8,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Biijan  Aire<Iale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  400.  The  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  In  addition  tobeing  perfect  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectors  oi  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  $25  to  #.50,  according  to  quality 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  69th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  Yorii 

FOX    HOUNDS 

July  and  Birdsong  Foxhounds —Roquemore 
iS:  Co.'s  (.'elebrated  Red  Foxhounds.  The 
fastest  and  gamest  running  dogs  in  the  .South. 
Every  dog  guaranteed.  If  you  want  the  bes; 
write  us  for  particulars.  Address  Roquemore 
&  Co.,  Thomaston,  Upson  Co.,  Ga. 

COLLIES 


Collie-Pups,  Matrons  \-  grown  dogs  on  hand. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Cli.  Ormskirk  Foxall  - 
At  stud.      P.   L.  Savage,  St.  ChaHes,    III. 

For  Sale— A  few  very  choice  sable  and 
white  Collie  Pups. 

Address  Mrs.  J.  A.  SEAMAN 
Albia,  Iowa 


GREAT    DANES 

<>r<-iit  Dane  I'lippies  for  Sale, ready 

for  shipment  first  part  of  October.  Puce  J'.'.') 
per  pup.  male  or  fem.ile,net  cash  with  order, 
I.  o.  b.  here.  Charles  Boi  hack, 

O'Fallon,  III. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directorg 


AROUNDth^WORLD 

no    DAYS 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 


Oct  19.1912   ' 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

4I-«S     BROAOWAV     M.V 


"  I  he  Best  in  Travel 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

The  most  exclusive  arrangement-;.      Tour 

de   luxe.     Eastward  Nov.  16. 
SOUTH    AMERICA 

Sail  Sept.  28th  or  Feb.  1st  from  Nc»  York. 
The  CoUrer  Method    The   Best   of  Everythinc 

Send/or  announcements. 
IO  Triiill.v  I'liice.  llo«(iiii,  !IInaa. 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Round  the  World 

Small  ;fr<iiip«  hiiriiiK  IIk*  <-lisirac- 

tiT  or  I'l-lvaU'  I'artle.-* 

THE  .XKXT  nKP.lUTI  RK 

Is  So  i>t  fill  Iter  '.!<>.  iiiiil  I  ho  routo  a 
floliuriil  III!  olio.  (»l  lior  tlopiirtures 
ill   Octiilior,    .\'ovoiiibor,  January 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

o<-TnBi:i(  le 

Send  for  descriptive  book. 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB   COMPANY 

Boston  Philadelphia 

.•iWl  Hashini;ti.n  Street,  Boston 

1'17^  Kifth  .iveuiie.  New  York 

1005  Chettiiut  Street,  I'hiladelphla 


EUROPE 

ORIENT,  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

INCLUSIVE  INDEPEKDEJiT  TRAVEL 

For  individuals,  families,  and  private 
parties:  providing  transportation,  hotels, 
local  guides,  excursions,  sightseeing,  etc. 
ITINKKAIIIKS  arranged  to  meet  in- 
dividual requirements.  Starting  any  day. 
.Send  tor  Programme 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245Rroadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


TO   PAICI.S    IVITIIOt'T   A    St:.\    VOVAUK 

—another  dtlightful  '    rocking-chair  trip  "  with  F   BERKELEY  SMITH,  artist-author 

•*  Parisiarks    Ou-t    of   Doors" 

Y'ou'U  become  entranced  by  the  thousand  and  one  sights  of  the  Citij  of  Pleasure,  and  the  con- 
tagious, overflowing  enthusiasm  of  its  people.  Word-pictures  vie  with  the  numberless  quaint 
illustnitions  to  carry  you  bodily  into  the  i.iidst  of  the  scenes  of  gayety  in  the  Boulevards,  parks, 
open-air  cafes,  excursion  points  and  rendezvous.  It's  from  the  pers<inal  diary  of  F.  Berkeley 
.^iiiith.  who  has  himself  '  lived  the  life."  Very  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his  friends. 
2S0  PI).     Otnamental  cloth  covi-r. 

Price  $1.50    Bookdealen  or  postpaid      Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


You  Need  Never  Say  "I  FORGOT! 


» 


Learn  Prof. 
LOISETTE'S 


MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  is  not  some  ne\v-fano;leil,  untried  system,  nor  another  one  of 
the  countless  systems  of  simple  mnemonics, but  is  founded  on  the  laavs 
of  the  mi»i/iiud  has  been  tested  now  for  ncL  -ly  one-third  of  a  century. 

Among  those  who  have  tested  it  and  indorse  it  are  some  of  the 

most  prominent,  level-headed  men  of  affairs  here  and  abroad. 

WILLIAM  WALDORF  ASTOR  says: 
"  Prof,  l.oisette  has  greatly  strenythened  my 
natural  memory  and  I  would  say  to  my  friends 
learn  Loisette's  System  and  no  other." 

THE  LATE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WAITE  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  commendation  of  Loisette's  method,  said :  "  Learn  this  system 
and  you  will  have  tlie  power  to  command  all  book  learning  as  well  as  the 
miiuitest  details  of  any  complicated  system." 

HARRY  KELLAR,  the  noted  magician— a  man  who  in  his  profession  has 
great  need  of  a  ready  and  accurate  memory,  says :  "  Loisette's  teaching 
applies  to  all  subjects.  I  particularly  recommend  it  to  all  speakers,  public 
readers,  actors  and  writers,  that  they  may  therefrom  always  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  never  forgetting;  a  comfortable  feeling  that  they  can  </f/f«i  upon  their 


TO  REMEMBER  A  BOOK 


So  that  at  its  close  yon  are  master 
.  r_i  .^m.,^    mr.an.B.t.^  of  the  eiitire  storv,  the  plot  or  the 

AT   ONE    READING  characters  in  it;  so  that  you  can  re- 

peat irom  moniorv  tlu'  i  olltl•nt^  of  each  chapter,  or  cite  the  principles,  facts 
or  illu^t^.^tio^^  used  in  the  book,  LEARN  LOISKTTE'S  SYSTEM. 
Tfk  DKT'&II    A        Sermon  or  address,  with(nit  any  notes  whatever. 
_?■  _  V.v;1_^,J!V,     ^\>11  be  as  easy  as  it  is  now  to  forget  almost  all 
GOOD   LECTURE     y.uiheard.      LKARN  LOISETTF-S  SYSTEM. 
rw,f^  IFARN   A     '"^   birgely   your   ability   to  recall  the  words,  the  pro- 
R\f   L.c/*Ri^  /*    niinciation  or  the  idioms  used.     All  this  becomes  easy 
LANGUAGE      w  hen  the  mind  is  once  trained  to  remember  according 

to  i.oisi:  1'  ri;s  system. 

Aaoc  nA  nrkrki^     Hundreds  of  eminent  men  and  women,  including 
l-7>n   .o  en  I'residents  of  Colleges,  Chief- justices  o^  the  V.  S. 

FOR   92.50  Supreme  Court  and  "titled  uobifity.  i)aid  J25.00 gladly 

to  the  author,  Prof.  Loisette,  for  the  instruction  given  in  this  book,  and 
sig-neii  a  contract  not  to  impart  it.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
identiial  book  without  conditions. 

An  Av<>ranp  of  TFN  MINUTFS    ^^■'."  '"■."^'^  "->  '^'^  weeks  a  mar- 
\tY.  ^^,  *  \^-,r  veh.usbeneht  to  your  memory. 

Tnree  Times  A  DAY  Each  day  you  can  put  into  prac- 

tice the  principles  bore  laid  down  in  accord  with  a  true  system  of  mnemonics, 
LOLSET  1  ES 

l^r^  SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  TO-DAY 

I'he  title  ot   this  book  is:  "Atsimilative  Memory  ;  or.  How  to  Remem- 
ber and  Never  Forset."     l2mo,  cloth.     Price,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.56. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    NEW  YORK 
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(Conlinwd  from  page  445) 
believe,  he  calls  his  " daffy  players."  No 
one  regrets  these  incidents  more  than  nay- 
self,  and  you  can  bet  it's  me  for  the  straight 
and  narrow  hereafter  as  long  as  1  am  in  tlic 
game. 

I  suppose  every  plajer  falls  down  some- 
times at  a  critical  point  in  a  game.  I  know 
I  did  once  very  badly,  and  the  remem- 
brance is  not  pleasant,  altho  1  partly  atoned 
for  it  the  ne.xt  day.  It  was  at  St.  Louis. 
Hamilton  was  pitching,  and  when  1  came 
to  bat  in  the  ninth  we  had  three  on  and  no 
ouls. 

Having  two  hits  to  my  credit,  1  felt  sure 
tlie  worst  I  could  get  was  a  single,  when  the 
unlooked-for  happened.  Hamilton  struck 
me  out.  The  next  day  the  score  was  tied 
in  the  twelfth  inning,  and  we  had  two  on 
and  two  out  when  my  turn  came.  This 
time  luck  was  with  me  and  I  jolted  one  of 
Powell's  assortment  for  four  bases. 

I  have  made  several  "grandstand" 
catches  in  the  outfield,  but  the  one  I  feel 
the  proudest  about  occurred  when  1  nailed 
(Jainer's  drive  off  the  cement  wall  on  our 
home  grounds.  Th(^  score  was  8-7  in  our 
favor  when  Detroit  went  in  for  its  half  of 
the  ninth,  and  with  two  men  on  and  tw^o 
out  dainer  slamnnKl  one  out  that  would 
have  been  good  for  a  home  run  if  1  hadn't 
been  lucky  enough  to  pick  it  off  the  fence. 
Speed  on  bases"?  I  guess  Ty  (^obb  is 
about  as  fast  as  they  make  them.  Still,  a 
Cleveland  fan  claims  that  he  clocked  me 
troing  from  the  home  plate  to  first,  and  that 
I  covered  the  distance  in  less  than  thr(M> 
seconds.  It  may  be  possible  that  I  did,  but 
I  rather  think  the  watch  or  something  else 
was  out  of  order. 

When  I  read  the  account  in  the  paper  I 
hardly  believed  it  possible  that  any  one 
could  cover  the  distance  in  the  time  ukmi- 
tioned,  so  I  got  a  stop-watch  and  made 
several  trials.  The  best  1  was  able  to  do 
wa-s  a  fraction  over  three  seconds.  It's  just 
possible  that  the  excitement  of  the  game 
may  have  made  me  go  faster  than  I  did  in 
practise,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  who  timed  me  I  hardly  think 
there  is  a  player  in  the  game  to-day  that 
can  hit  and  make  first  in  less  than  three 
seconds.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  like 
better  than  playing  ball  and  that  is  farming. 
I  have  owned  and  managed  two  different 
farms,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  enough  money 
together  to  buy  a  good  big  place  it  will  be 
me  for  the  South  and  my  farm. 


THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 

Warning. — Beware  of  the  man  who 
knows  too  much,  especially  if  it  happens  to 
be  yourself. — Life. 


The  Test. — Our  notion  of  tact  is  keeping 
a  friend  after  said  friend  has  purchased  an 
automobile. —  Atchison  Globe. 


Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water 


"In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheu 

matism,    Lithaemia,    and    the 

like,  Its  Action  is  Prompt 

and    Lasting." 

George  Ben  Johnston,  i\LD.,  LL.  D., 
Richmond,  Va.,  Ex- President  Southern 
Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex- 
President  Virginia  Medical  Society,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal 
Surgery,  Medical  College  of  \^irginia:  "If 
I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has  the 
widest  range  of  usefulness  I  would  im- 
hesitatingly  answer 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia,  and  the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are 
prompt  and  lastinjr.  .  .  .  Almost  any  case  of 
Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  vvill  be  alleviated  by  it, 
and  many  cured.  I  have  had  e\  idence  of  the 
undoubted  Disintegrating);,  SoKent  and  eliminat- 
ing; powers  of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and 
have  known  its  lonij  continued  use  to  perma- 
nently   break     up     the     trravel-forminf;    habit." 

Medical  testimony  on  request 

For  sale  by  general  Drug    and  Mineral  Water  trade 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Co.  l^i^t,h%^lIS!^iA 


Uric    Acid   Diathesis, 
etc. 

Jno.  \'.  Shoemaker,  M.D., 
LL.D..  Prof,  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  ami  Tliera])entics  in  the 
Meilifo-Chimrgical  College  of 
Philacieiphia,  etc.,  in  the  New 
Yink  Medical  journal,  June  22, 
1899:  "The  BUFFALO 
LITHIA  WATER  is  douhiv 
efficient  in  Rheumatism  and 
(iout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Aciil 
and  Phosphatic  Sediments,  as  well 
as  other  products  difficult  of 
elimination,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stim- 
ulant effect  ujjon  the  renal  cells, 
and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift 
removal  of  insoluble  materials 
from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will 
precipitate  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  The  intense  suffering; 
produced  by  Stone,  tog;ether 
with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cys- 
titis, are  avoided  by  prompt  elim- 
ination." 


(1  () 


Unforgivable. — Blobb.s  —  "  W  h  y 

those  two  girls  both  hate  you  so?  " 

Slobbs — "  I  once  innocently  remarked 
that  they  looked  alike."— Philadelphia 
Record. 


\  Little  Left. — '"  Bindley  had  a  queer 
e.xperience  in  New  York  last  week." 

"  What  happened  to  him?  " 

"  He  had  $50  left  when  he  got  away." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Wouldn't  You  Like  to  Own 

a  Store  Like  This? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  proprietor  of  a  money  making 
l)usiness  ?  Once  I  was  ju^t  a  struggling  candy  maker. 
The  profits  from  Crispettes,  the  new,  delicious  popcorn 
confection  built  this  big  business  for  me.  The  very  same 
proposition  that  made  me.  should  do  the  same  for  you. 
T.ong  winter  montlis  are  ahead.  Don't  slave  them  away 
fur  someone  else  Start  in  the  Crispette  butinexs  for  your- 
self. Huild  a  business  of  your  own  as  I  did.  Get  a  window 
—  a  small  store — a  cozy  nook  where  the  rent  is  low.  Keep 
all  the  profits.  I'll  teach  you  the  Crispette  business— tell 
you  how  to  succeed— show  you  how  to  make  Crispettes  by 
iny  special  secret  formula.  Til  do  it  right  here  in  .Springfield 
— personally  or  by  mail.     But  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 

Come  to  See  Me  At  My  Expense. 

Don't  say  you're  coming.      Just  drop  in   quietly.     Call   on   any   banker  or   merchant.      Ask  them   about 

Long— about  my  store— my  crispette  business.    Ask  them   if  what   I   say   isn't  the   truth  — right  from  the 

shoiUder.    Look  into  my  reputation.    See  if  folks  think  V\\  give  yo\i  a  stjuare  deal.      Then  come  and  see 

mv  store— see 

self.     Learn 

your  travelir 

_,  .      .        ,  m      Won't  take  you  a  diiv.      I'M  lit>  i:iud    to   see    yo 

Money  Mak- 
ing Machine 


store  and  have  a  good  tiilk   with    you.     You'll    go    home    ready    to    make 
more  mone.v  than  you  e\er  made  in  your  life. 

Every  Nickel  You  Take  in  Nets   You 
Almost  Four  Cents  Profit. 

Think  of  it!  Think  of  the  forluni- 
made  in  5  cent  i)ieces.  It's  one  buHin^■^^ 
in  a  hundred.  KvtTyl>ody  likes  cTisiiettis 
—  children  —  parents  —  old  folks.  One 
sale  always  means  two— two  Deani.  four. 
So  it  goes.  Its  a  great  biisine-.s.  I 
found  it  so— so  chould  .von.  Seiid  for 
my  biK'  fret*  Ixxik  "  lion  lo  iiiiikt* 
money  in  tlie  CriRpolH'  BimiiieMn"- 
48  pages  illustraied-complete  imiormation 
and  story  of  how  I  built  my  business. 
Read  it  and    then    come    to    Sprinijfield. 


W.  Z.  LONG 


616  High  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


This  is  a  recent 
picture  of  the 

man  who 

made  j^l.iOO  in 

one  month  with 

a  Lonu 

Crispette 

machine,  in  a 

store  window 
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The  Science  of  Physics 


Keeps  the  Parker 
{rom  Leaking 


TAKK  a  sponge  out    of  water. 
'1  he  water  doesn't  all  run  out, 
unless    you    squeeze   it    out.     A 
sponge  is  full  of  tiny  tubes,  and  each 
holds  onto  its  drop  or  two  of  water. 

Now,  there  is  a  tiny  tube  leading 
to  the  i)en  point  of  a  fountain  pen, 
called  the  feed  tube.  In  an  ordinary 
fountain  pen  some  ink  is  always  held 
in  the  feed  tube,  like  water  in  the 
sponge, even  though  the  pen  is  placed 
point  up  in  your  pocket. 

When  your  body  heat— 98  degrees 
— gets  to  the  air  in  the  pen,  the  air 
e.xpands.  It  expands  up  through 
the  inky  feed  tube ;  [lUshes  ink  up  and 
out  bi-low  the  i>en  point ;  inks  the 
writing  end  of  pen;  and  inks  you 
when  you  remove  the  cap  to  write. 

Now,  instead  of  a  straight  or  blunt 
feed  tube,  as  in  otlier  pens,  tlie 
Parker  Pen  has  a  curved  feed  tube. 
One  end  touches  the  barrel  wall.  See 
X-ray  photo.  That  touch  starts 
Capillary  Attraction,  which  pulls  all 
ink  down  out  of  the  Parker  feed  tulje 
before  the  warm  air  ascends.  Tins 
is  the  famous  Parker  Lucky  Curve. 

Thus  an  every-day  principle  of 
Physics,  ingeniously  used,  keeps  the 
Parker  Pen  from  leaking  and  smear- 
ing your  lingers. 

14k  gold  pens,  with  hardest  Irid- 
ium points,  keep  the  Parker  from 
scratching;  Parker  Spear  Head  Ink 
Controller  keeps  it  from  blotting  or 
skipping. 

.Standard  style  Parker  Pens  $1.50 
to  f  250.00.  according  to  size  and  orna- 
mentation. 


ItEKER 

NTAItT   PEN 

New  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  Pen 

can  be  safely  carried  in  any  position 
in  any  pocket.  Also  |)en  knife  size 
for  ladies.     $2.50  up. 

New  Parker  Diaappearing  Clip 

sticks  to  your  i)ocket  like  a  leach,  but 
distippiuirs  out  of  way  when  you  write. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Parkers, 
writj  Us  his  nameand  we'll  send  you 

1   conij)lete  catalog  to  or- 

.   i/.i/,-.  //i/.s     der  from.     If  he  keeps 

V     '/•  .1'         Parkers,  get  one  on  10 

V  1  ■""■       days*  trial.  Weauthor- 

I^Nij^  sA{       ize  him  to  refund  if  you 

^  VB  h.ive  any  leakini;  <>i  «  n- 

yj     J,  till;;  trouble  in  that  time. 

v»      %\  (let    one    tfid.iy    ami 

you'll  be  miifhty  ijlacl  you 
didn't  put  it  off. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

6U  Mill  Strcrt,  Jaocivillc,  Wiiconsin 

New  York  Retail  Store 
11  Park  Row  Opposite  Post  Office 


Health — Strength— Energy 

Without  F.xcrcisc,  Druift  or  Appliunccs. 

Bl  ttnvf*  ,lii«,  it\«Tftt  ■  liiiitliiiiir*iil.'il  (irinripli* 
lor  the  d«vr](iitrn  iit  of  f n«Tiiy.  liffllh  uml 
"li(*ii|tli.  !*■  M'lililii'  Aiithorilif.t  |iri>iMHiiii-f 
it  I)i«*  tiintit  iiiii>iirl:iiit  tJint-iivri  y  in  l)i»<  lie  111 
III  |>liyni(-iil  ilrvflt>|iiiiriil  III  the  pii-l  liiiii- 
ili.il  yrurr 
Wiih  tliiM  fivMlcin  you  rnii  prndiirf*  the 
niniiintiin  ili-ir(i«  ol  nlrfnglh  nl  Mhirh  yniir 
lii.iiy  1.4  <  .ipiililr  i.ltlrvf  liipiiig  Von  mil  li.ivr 
^h*||illli  lor  f  VI*' y  oraiii,  nn  Ihm  ■v-Iimii  pro- 
iliu-*»«.  (itiov*.  lilt  thiiilK.  eii^rty  iiii'i  n  qiinlily 
.■I'  vilnlity  1)1111  will  not  only  nrl  yon  in  over- 
iiiniing  nny  W(*nkiie<<ii.  Imt  will  proiime 
heoUli.pln*. 
Von  .  :tii  ilt*v«*lnp  11  ilpgiee  ofeneriy  iiurli 
•  K  i^  po'«»'-«ril  by  Uie  pi.werlnl  it  -Miiiiiinl 
miMloflhi'  woiM  the  kiliil  llllll  will  >prll 
heoltli  iiii.l  - i-»  i"i  von 
iipiiii  .M)  nof>k 
What  Ilii«  -yle ,  how  it  work*,  nlnl 
wliiit  It  ineiuM  to  yon.  nre  nil  tiilil  in  my 
, I    iMHik  •■Biiililiiii  Kwriv  " 

A   [H. Hi  IBM  ■Innip  will  loiMC  i!       Sfii.l  now 

ItOKI  II I   ll|^rA>,  ■*a\\%  lim-t.  y'Vi-s  llruBilway,  WW  tllKK  CI  it 


Just  One.—"  Do  you  dye  whiskers?  " 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  barber. 
'■  Do  they  fool  anybody?  " 
"  Seem  to  fool  the  man  that  wears  'em. 
-Kansas  City  J  our  no  I. 


Discreet. — "  What  do  you  propose  to  say 
on  the  stump?  " 

"  I  think  I'll  stick  to  the  American  flag 
and  th(>  ^and  oltl  forefathers  of  the  Re- 
public. Things  are  too  mixt  in  my  district 
this  year." — Washington  Star. 


Overdoing  It. — Hotsewike  (to  tramp) — 
"  I  don't  approve  of  people  begging.  Any 
inan  can  find  work  if  he  looks  hard  enough." 

Tramp — "  Alas,  mum,  dat's  just  de 
trouble;  I'm  such  a  hard-looker  dat  no  one 
will  give  me  a  job." — Boston  Transcript. 


Two  or  Three. — Country  Cousin — 
'■  Well,  I  was  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
this  morning." 

City  Host — "  That's  notliing  to  brag 
about.  I  know  two  or  three  fellows  living 
right  here  in  New  York  who  have  been 
there." —Smart  Set. 


A  Winner. — It  was  at  the  dinner-table 
and  the  hostess  addrest  her  husband's 
brother: 

"  Do  have  another  piece  of  pie, 
William." 

"  Why,  really,  I've  already  had  two; 
but  it's  so  good,  I  believe  I  will  have 
another." 

"Ha,  ha  ! — mother's  a  winner  !  "  said 
little  Frank,  excitedly.  "  She  said  she'd 
bet  you'd  make  a  pig  of  yourself." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreie" 

September  2.^— Hamilton  King,  United  States 
Minister  to  Siam,  dies  at  Bangkok. 

September  ^l — TwelvQ  American  sailors,  under 
the  foinmaiifl  of  Ensign  It.  C.  Comans.  take 
a  small  gunboat  from  Nicaraguan  rebels  in 
tlie  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  craft  was  rtH'ently 
taken  from  Nicaraguan  Federals  by  the  rebels. 


Domestic 

Washington 

.\tigtist  31. — An  orotr  increasing  the  salaries  of 
42,000  rural  mail  carriers  *!()()  a  year,  as  pro- 
vided in  I  lie  new  I'ost-otllce  IJill.  is  issued  by 
I'ostmaster-tienerul  Hilehcocli. 

ClKNKIlAI. 

September  2.  l-'loods  due  to  lieuvy  rains  destroy 
forty-three  lives  and  .?.">. 1100. IHM)  worth  of  prop- 
erly" in  eustern  (Hiio.  western  I'ennsylvania, 
and  northern  West  Virginia. 

•September  '.i.  l-'orty-one  aiuendmeiils  to  the 
Ohio  coiistitiitioii.  including  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  the  abolition  of  the  death  pen- 
ally, workmen's  compensation  for  aceitlental 
injiiries.  better  public-road  laws,  an  eight- 
hour-day  labor  law.  ami  direct  primaries,  are 
adopted  at  a  special  elect  ion.  Womiin  stiirrage 
is  (lefealed  by  a  siil)tilunti«il  majority. 

The  \'ermont  eltH'tion  result**  in  the  failure  of 
either  of  the  Ihrei''  Candidates  for  goviTiior  to 
receive  a  majority,  and  the  legislature  will 
have  to  elect,.  .Vllen  l-'letcher,  Heiniblican. 
receives  •_'ti,2.')l)  voti*;.  Iliirliin  U  llowt".  Detm)- 
crat  20.:<.'>0;  and  the  Kt\  l^'iazcr  .Met/.ger, 
Progn«sslve.  l.'i.StH). 

West  Virginia  milltiaineii  at  Cabin  Crrek.  near 
lliiiilington  eonllsciilc  sc\cn  iiiacliitie  guns. 
l..'>l)0  rilles.  and  UOO.IMM)  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion purchased  by  a  coal  compiin\  whose  men 
were  on  strlUc. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  fit  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  cornmunications. 


"S.  M.  R.,"  Punxsutawney,  Pa. — "Which  is 
correct.  '  twenty-five  horses-power  are  or  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  plant".'" 

An  assertion  made  by  a  word,  plirase.  or  sen- 
tence taken  as  one  whole  requires  a  verb  in  the 
third  person  singular. 

In  the  sentence.  "Twenty-five  horse-power  is 
required  to  operate  the  plant,"  the  phrase  twenty- 
five  horse-power  denotes  a  definite  amount  or 
quantity  of  power,  unitary  in  character,  and  lience 
the  singiUar  form  of  the  verb  is  correct. 

In  support  of  this  view,  we  find  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Americana,  vol.  viii..  Article  on  Horse- 
power, tMs  sentence,  "Of  this  rented  power 
183,682  horse-power  was  electric  and  137,369 
liorse-power  was  from  the  sources  of  energy"; 
also  in  the  new  •  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  vol. 
x.xii.,  p.  227,  "In  tliis  way  300  horse-power  was 
transmitted  over  a  distance  of  6.500  feet." 

The  distinction  may  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring the  sentences.  "Twenty-five  dollars  was 
collected"  and  "Twenty-five  dollars  were  col- 
lected." The  first  indfcates  simply  the  amoimt  of 
money  collected,  but  the  second  that  the  money 
was  collected  in  25  separate  amoimts  of  one 
dollar  each. 

"E,  N.  W.,"  San  Juan,  P.  R. — "In  his  essay 
on  Shelley,  FYancis  Thompson  tised  the  expression 
'It  is  the  severed  head  that  makes  the  seraph." 
Will  you  please  explain  thus  allusion?" 

A  question  of  ttiis  kind  can  be  answered  with 
certainty  only  by  the  author.  A  seraph  is  a  ce- 
lestial being  with  severed  head,  or,  as  the  Staxd- 
.\KD  Dictionary  expresses  it,  "One  of  an  order 
of  celestial  beings  ranking  next  above  the  cheru- 
bim in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  In  art  and  poetry, 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  angels  exceeding  in 
wisdom,  might,  swiftness  of  movement  and  ac- 
tion, and  zeal  in  the  service  of  God."  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writer's  use  ol 
the  term  is  unusual.  It  is  possible  that  Thomp- 
son's intention  was  to  express  the  idea  that 
Shelley's  isolation  from  his  fellow  men — his  aloof- 
ness— fostered  and  in  part  constituted  his  great- 
ne.ss.  and  tliis  enabled  him  to  t>ecome  the  great 
poet  that  he  was,  so  great  as  to  be  above  the 
world — a  seraph  or  heavenly  singer  symbolized, 
in  the  writer's  mind,  by  a  liead  severed  from  its 
t)ody.  a  winged  spirit  floating  in  celestial  atmos- 
phere. 

p  < 

"B.  D.  r..."  Formosa,  Fla. — "What  is  meant 
by  the  synopsis  of  a  verb'?" 

.\  synopsis  of  a  verb  is  a  colUK'tion  of  its  heads 
or  a  classification  or  connected  scheme  embracing 
the  entire  infiection  of  a  verb  in  its  persons,  num- 
bers, modes,  tenses,  and  voices. 

•R.   O.   S.."   New   York. — "Will   you   be  kind 
I'tiougb  to  let  me  know  whether  'cello '  should  be 
pronounced    tis    'ch'    in     choice'     or    as    'sh'    in 
shell".'  ' 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  "cello"  is  "chello" 
— "ch"  as  in  "church." 

"W.  E.."  New  '^'ork.  The  word  "Hnks"  may 
l)e  uswl  as  a  singular  or  as  a  plural.  The  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  however,  prefers  the  plural. 

"M.  D.,  "  Wales.  Wis.  -The  word  "chii.ssis" 
is  correctly  pronouncetl  sha"see' — "a"  as  in 
"at."  Its  plural  form  is  the  same  as  its  singular, 
but  it  is  i)ronounc»Hl  as  if  a  "z"  were  added  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  singular  shri"stH>z'. 

"C.  C."  I'ortervillc.  Cal.— One  may  learn 
tricks  from  a  monkey,  but  then  the  monkey 
Irachis  the  tricks:  or.  one  may  /each  tricks  to  a 
dog  and  the  dog  lionis  the  tricks.  Modern  good 
usage  docs  not  sanction  the  use  of  learn  for  teach, 
notwithstanding  Mark  Twain's  famous  Missis- 
sippi pilot  "  If  I  set  out  to  leani  a  man  the  river. 
I'll  tcarti  him!" 
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HARVESTS   THAT   PROMISE  PROSPERITY 


ROUGH  TREATMENT  is  being  given  to  the  tradition 
that  prosperity  must  be  small  during  a  Presidential  year 
■  by  a  press  exulting  over  assurances  of  record-breaking 
crops  and  promises  almost  as  hopeful  for  business.  "The  old 
bogies  of  calamity  and  bad  business,"  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  "are  not  even  in  commission,  thanks  to  the 
revelation  of  their  real  function  in  scaring  campaign  contribu- 
tions out  of  sulky  corporations."  The  New  York  Sun  describes 
the  situation  by  picturing  Nature  as  "a  rude  old  Mother" 
reminding  the  United  States 
that  "she  is  occasionally  supe- 
rior even  to  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  President  and  Congress  and 
candidate."  The  September 
estimate  of  crops  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  the  timely 
stimulant  of  editorial  optimism 
— "the  biggest  crop  all  around  in 
the  history  of  the  country  or  in 
the  history  of  any  country," 
cries  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  "an  astonishment  to  the 
world  and  an  event  in  history." 
And  many  concur  in  its  observa- 
tion that  "business  springs  up 


Estimated 


Sept.,  1912 

390,000,000 
25,744,000 

300,000,000 
19,201,000 

690,000,000 


WINTER  WHEAT— 

Bushels 

Acreage 

SPRING  WHEAT— 

Bushels 

Acreage 

TOTAL  WHEAT— 

Bushels 

Acreage 44,945,000 

corn— 

Bushels 2,995,000,000 

Acreage 108,110,000 

OATS— 

Bushels 1,290,000,000 

Acreage 37,844,000 

POTATOES— 

Bushels 398,000,000 


Acreage . 

TOBACCO— 
Pounds. .  .  . 
Acreage.  . . . 

HAY— 

Tons 

Acreage. .  . . 


under  it  like  a  giant  refreshed." 
The  general  editorial  opinion 
wanes  in  cheerfulness  only  when 
the  question  of  a  possible  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  food  is  con- 
sidered. On  this  point  the  pub- 
lic is  offered  the  opportunity  to 
agree  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record,    which   says    that    "the 

prosperity  of  the  farmers  assures  an  excellent  state  of  trade, 
and  there  should  be  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the  cost  of  food," 
or  to  believe  with  the  New  York  World  that  "we  are  going  to 
have  plenty,  but  it  will  not  be  cheap." 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  total  acreage  of  many  crops  this 
year  does  not  exceed  and  in  some  cases  is  less  than  last  year's, 
it  is  rather  surprizing  not  to  find  observant  editors  crediting 
the  increased  production,  at  least  in  part,  to  better  methods  of 
farming  and  the  growing  attention  to  scientific  agriculture. 


As  facts  in  the  business  situation  proving  that  a  "genuine 
and  far-reaching  trade  revival  is  at  hand,"  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  mentions: 

"During  three  or  four  years  the  United  States  had  been  losing 
ground  in  agriculture.  Our  cotton  crops  had  not  been  large 
enough  to  keep  the  Fall  River  mills  on  full  time;  our  wheat 
crops  left  so  small  a  surplus  over  home  consumption  that  ex- 
ports fell  to  an  annual  total  hardly  matched  in  thirty  years 

"On  top  of  this  situation,  Avith  granaries  and  cotton  store- 
houses as  depleted  as  were  merchants'  shelves,  there  came  in 

the  first  place  a  cotton  crop  16 
per  cent,  above  the  previous 
maximum,  and  now  as  the 
grain  harvest  of  1912  ap- 
proaches, the  Government's  esti- 
mates of  yesterday  predict  the 
largest  crops  of  corn,  oats,  and 
spring-sown  wheat  in  the  coun- 
try's history.  The  total  wheat 
crop,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
luck  of  the  earlj'  harvest  in  the 
C^entral  States,  will  probably 
exceed  the  700,000,000-bushel 
yield  which  has  heretofore  only 
been  recorded  in  the  years  of 
great  agricultural  abundance, 
1906  and  1901.  Much  the  same 
story  comes  from  every  other 
grain  and  fodder  crop,  nearly 
all  of  which  ran  disastrously 
short  last  autumn." 


3,689,000 

976,000,000 
1,194,200 

72,000,000 
49,209,000 


Harvest 

1911 

430,656.000 
29,162,000 

190,882,000 
26,381,000 

621,338,000 
49,543,000 

2,531,488,000 
105,825,000 

922,298,000 
37,763,000 

292,737,000 
3,619,000 

905,109,000 
1,012,000 

55,000.000 
43,017,000 


HARVESTS    OF    THIS  YEAR   AND    LAST. 


Add  to  this  a  shortage  in  the 
European  crops,  "that  means  a 
largo  and  profitable  export  trade, 
for  which  we  shall  have  the 
grain  to  spare"  (so  the  exposi- 
tion runs),  and  add  the  activity 
of  the  steel  and  copper  trades, 
and  judge  also  of  what  business  is  preparing  for  from  the  fact 
that  "the  freight-car  facilities  of  the  railroads  are  so  far  prest 
into  immediate  service^  that  the  side-tracked  and  idle  cars  are 
already  at  an  abnormally  low  total  figure,  and  are  expected  by 
railway  men  to  have  all  been  put  to  active  work  before  the  end 
of  the  present  month."  And  finally,  in  answer  to  possible  objec- 
tions concerning  the  condition  of  the  stock  market  as  a  barom- 
eter, and  the  presence  of  election  time  and  "social  unrest,", 
the  argument  concludes: 
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"We  do  not  profess  to  have  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  except  to  learn  that  that  market  sometimes 
'discounts'  events  and  situations  long  in  advance,  and  is  also 
sometimes  more  concerned  -with  the  problem  of  money-market 
facilities  for  speculation  than  with  the  general  argument  for  or 
against  that  speculation.  In  the  matter  of  the  Presidential 
contest,  experience  teaches  that,  as  a  rule,  prosperity  is  more  apt 
to  affect  the  result  of  an  election  than  electoral  results  are  apt 
to  affect  prosperity.  And  even  as  to  'social  unrest,'  it  is  not 
altogether  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  some  part  of 
that  phenomenon,  and  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  part,  was 
an  outgrowth  of  l)usiness  reaction  and  depression." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  not  so  definite  about  the  future,  but 
takes  just  as  solid  a  satisfaction  in  the  facts.  And  it  might  be 
added  that  many  other  editors  are  taking  a  great  deal  more  than 
ordinary  comfort  in  quoting 
figures  and  making  deductions. 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
instances  when  statistics  are 
considered  as  of  absorbing  in- 
terest rather  than  of  formidable 
dulness.  "Figures  that  are 
really  overv\^helming  in  their 
inunensity"  is  the  Washington 
Star's  description  of  them.  ' '  Yet 
altho  records  are  broken  in  prac- 
tically every  case,  so  accustomed 
are  the  American  people  to  the 
tremendous  agricultural  totals, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
statistics  will  ver\-  deeply  im- 
press the  country."  This  re- 
mark might  well  apply,  for  one 
example,  to  The  Wall  Street 
JournaVs  attitude  in  opening  an 
editorial  upon  "A  Great  Crop" 
with  the  calm  remarks: 


."F'or  a   general    revision   up- 
ward, with  which  the  country  in 

general  can  be  well  satisfied,  the  government  crop  report  as  of 
September  1  may  be  commended.  Favoring  conditions  in 
August  increased  the  cereals,  so  that  the  indicated  yields  of  the 
five  important  cereals  (corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley), 
together  with  potatoes,  in  the  aggregate  are  14  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  past  five  years.  Roughly  speaking, 
this  amounts  to  an  increase  of  730,000,000  bushels." 

This  expert  describes  the  corn  report  as  seemingly  a  "glowing 
one,  and  the  fact  that  the  crop  actually  gained  in  August  should 
be  important."  The  only  danger  it  sees  is  that  the  corn  is  late 
and  the  frost  may  nip  it.  Opinion  is  reported  strong  in  the 
wheat  trade  that  the  final  yield  will  be  even  larger  than  the 
Government's  estimate,  and  that  even  at  present  figures  there 
appears  to  be  "an  exportable  surplus  of  over  100,000,(XX)  liushels 
aft«>r  taking  care  of  domestic  requirements,  seed,  and  a  safe 
reserve."  Conceniing  some  of  the  other  crops  this  paper 
observes: 

"Brewing  interests  should  find  satisfaction  in  the  barle.v 
crop;  paint  and  oil  industries  must  be  encouraged  with  the  flax 
rei)ort;  while  abundant  forage  crops  (in  which  the  consumer  is 
indirectly  interested),  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes,  fruit,  and 
vegetaV)l('s,  together  with  the  cereal  yields,  justify  a  cheerful 
fram(!  of  mind,  not  alone  in  the  business  man  or  railroad  mana- 
ger, but  in  the  j)eople  at  large.  Even  tho  this  is  a  Presidential 
year,  'the  soil  has  n-mained  in  its  ])lace,'  and  if  we  can  still  have 
the  mnjded  sunshine  witii  absence  of  frost  to  ripen  the  corn, 
the  country  will  add  another  prosptTous  year  to  its  calendar, 
with  all  that  it  means  to  industry  and  finance." 

For  those  who  do  not  care  to  exanune  the  items  in  such  detail, 
there  are  many  wlitors  who  comment  on  the  "staggering  aggre- 
gate." There  is  a  characteristic  passage  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat: 


"The  $10,000,000,000  mark  in  value  of  aggregate  yield  of 
farm  products  of  all  kinds,  which  was  hinted  at  in  the  report 
a  month  ago,  seems  to  be  assured.  This  is  not  only  a  larger 
total  than  has  ever  before  been  reached  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  far  better  than  anything  noted  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world  in  any  year." 

The  St.  Louis  writer  infers  that  a  reduction  in  tlie  cost  of 
li\ing  ought  to  be  felt  this  fall  and  winter.  The  New  York 
World  uses  the  same  figures,  and  adds  an  estimate  of  the  hay 
crop  in  arguing  that  an  increased  supply  of  meat-stuff  .seems  in 
prospect,  but  follows  this  immediately  with  a  warning  that  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  production  and  the  harvesting 
of  the  crops  wiU  cost  more  than  in  past  seasons — therefore  don't 
grow  expectant  "for  reduced    prices:     "We  are   going  to   have 

plenty,  but  it  will  not  be  cheap." 
A  demand  appears  in  many 
quarters  for  more  help  than  is 
availalile.  The  Pittsburg  Fotst 
nxentions  this,  but  is  not  worried : 

"A  disturbing  factor  that 
promises  to  be  mitigated  this 
fall  is  the  labor  shortage  that 
in  a  measure  held  back  indus- 
trial acti\'ity.  With  the  coming 
of  frost,  large  numbers  of  work- 
men will  be  released  to  the  mills 
who  are  now  engaged  out-of- 
doors." 

This  report  of  plenty  of  work 
is  reminding  some  of  the  editors 
that  the  "full  dinner-pail"  is  not 
being  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it.  But  while  in  this  season 
prosperity'  and  polities  appear  to 
be  rather  generally  regarded  as 
not  over-closely  intertwined,  it 
is  ine\itable  that  politics  should 
still  pop  up  in  editorials  on 
crop  reports.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  at  least  three  or  four  ways  to  interpret  any  current 
news  from  political  Aiew-points.  For  one  way  of  looking  at 
the  situation,  there  is  the  conviction  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat (Rep.)  that — 

"This  situation  ought  to  have  a  good  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Republican  party.  The  party  thrives  on  pros- 
perity. ...  In  the  past  a  situation  of  this  kind  usually  heralded 
a  great  victory  for  the  Republican  party." 

Or  there  is  the  \iew-point,  like  that  of  the  New  York  Mail 
(Prog.),  that  everything  in  business  is  favorable  if  business  men 
decide  to  elect  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

"Loose  Wilsonian  talk  about  business  and  his  threats  of 
horizontal  cutting  of  schedules  nienace  the  country's  reviving 
prosperity;   and  they  are  its  only  menace. 

"This  talk  might  prove  a  wet  blanket  on  prosperity  if  the 
people  did  not  feel  that  they  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
They  don't  have  to  elect  Wilson,  the  'loose  talker." 

Or  there  is  the  view  of  the  Democratic  New  York  Evening  World: 

"After  casting  a  shrewd  eye  over  ]H)litical  prospects  business 
men  have  nuide  up  their  minds  that  rash  and  dangerous  factions 
are  safely  sidetracked  and  that  the  next  four  years  are  lik»>iy 
to  see  a  refreshingly  honest,  careful  and  Avise  handling  of  the 
interests  of  this  land.  .  .  .  But  look  wider:  The  more  the  antics 
and  \agaries  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  throw  into  relief  the  sound, 
penetrating  earnestness  and  common  sense  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  more  confidently  and  cluvrily  will  this  country  bend  to  the 
work  of  the  harvest." 

And  if  none  of  these  arguments  find  a  sympathetic  response, 
the  business  man  may  side  with  the  New  York  Sii»,  which  iu 
this  instance  seems  to  think  prosperity  a  force  that  has  liln'mted 
itself  from  domi-uation: 


— Berryman  in  the  Wasliington  Star. 
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A    FALSE    ALARM. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  Vurk  '*  Times  '"  Company. 

Poor  G.  O.  P. — "Oh,  look  what  they  did  to  me  in  Vermont!" 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times, 


TWO    IDEAS    OF   WHAT    HAPPENED    IN   VERMONT. 


"The  great  crops  and  the  little  are  all  exuberant.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  politicians  or  Congress  long  to  depress  these 
essential  money-makers." 


MAINE'S   INDECISIVE   ELECTION 

COLD  COMI'ORT  for  any  party  seems  to  be  found  in 
last  week's  election  in  Maine  by  editors  of  divers  polit- 
ical sympathies.  Two  jears  ago  the  election  of  Gover- 
nor Plaistcd  roused  nation-wide  Democratic  rejoicing,  and  was 
heralded  as  prophetic  of  the  Democratic  landslide  which  actually 
followed  in  November.  The  defeat  of  the  same  man  this  year 
is  indeed  a  Democratic  disappointment,  but  it  is  freely  predicted 
that  the  plurality  of  3,000  by  which  the  Taft-Roosevelt  coalition 
elected  William  T.  Haines  is  bound  to  disappear  when  there 
are  thnie  Presidential  tickets  in  the  field  in  November,  and  that 
neither  RepubUcans  nor  Progressives  can  hope  to  defeat  the 
Wilson  electors.  This  defeat,  after  Democratic  campaigners 
had  prophesied  victory  by  a  margin  of  15,000  votes,  means 
"a  red  light  on  the  track,"  says  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.) 
warningly.  "It  is  no  time  for  overconfidence,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  "If  ]Maine  shows  how  the  coun- 
try stands,  there  will  be  no  landslide  in  November,"  is  the  way 
another  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  Telegraph,  looks  at 
it,  and  a  political  authority  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  now 
"behooves  the  Democrats  to  get  busy  and  begin  to  fight;  that 
the  campaign  so  far  has  consisted  in  dusting- the  front  porch  and 
kissing  babies."  Tho  the  New  York  World  (Dem.j  finds  only 
confirmation  for  its  belief  that  "Maine's  six  electoral  votes 
will  be  cast  for  Wilson,"  it  sees  "one  thing  more  demonstrated 
by  the  Maine  returns": 

"The  Republican  party  is  much  stronger  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. Popular  disgust  with  it,  especially  in  the  East,  is  far 
less  aggressive  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  Maine  election  indi- 
cates that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  had  an  overwhelming  am- 
bition to  be  the  only  President  ever  elected  to  a  third  term,  the 
outlook  for  Republican  success  this  fall  would  have  been  far 
bright(T  than  any  of  us  believed." 

Nor  does  this  point  escape  Republican  editors.  Here  is  a 
change  from  a  Democratic  plurality  of  8,753  in  1910  to  a  Repub- 


lican plurality  of  about  3,000,  a  gain  of  one  Congressman, 
leaving  the  Democrats  with  only  one  in  the  State  and  the 
probable  Republican  control  of  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot, 
insuring  the  choice  of  a  Republican  Senator  to  succeed  Obadiah 
Gardner.  This,  avers  Mr.  Barnes's  Albany  Journal,  "takes 
from  the  Democratic  party  all  the  encouragement  it  got  out  of  the 
Vermont  election."  Moreover,  this  result  may  be  logically  ac- 
accepted  as  indicating  "a  present  trend  of  sentiment  that  will 
effect  Republican  victory  throughout  the  country  in  November," 
and  it  will  "encourage  and  stimulate  Republicans  everywhere  to 
gather  their  strength  in  order  that  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party,  ^vith  its  pernicious  free-trade  policy,  may  be  made  an 
impressive  one."  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  which  is  sup- 
porting Mr.  Taft,  calls  attention  to  the  "tremendous  odds" 
against  which  the  Republicans  made  their  "  plucky  fight": 

"Their  truce  as  to  the  Taft-Roosevelt  controversy  deprived 
them  of  most  of  the  resources  of  the  national  organization,  which 
in  other  Presidential  years  have  been  so  potent  an  influence  in 
bringing  out  the  Maine  vote.  The  Democrats  were  enthusiastic 
and  well  organized,  besides  amply  supplied  with  help  from 
outside.  Their  taste  of  the  spoils,  for  the  first  time  in  a  genera- 
tion, whetted  their  appetite  for  a  continuance  of  the  feast;  and 
the  general  atmosphere  of  Democratic  confidence  inured  to  their 
advantage." 

The  outcome  of  the  Maine  campaign,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  will  bring  the  Democratic  leaders  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  Governor  Wilson  is  steadily  losing  strength.  It  is 
also  viewed  by  The  Tribune  as 

"A  startling  commentary  on  the  futility  and  superfluousness 
of  the  third-party  movement.  If  the  Republicans  in  Maine 
can  still  unite  to  recapture  their  State  government,  what  excuse 
is  there  for  a  crippling  division  in  the  field  of  national  polities? 
In  most  of  the  Republican  States  there  would  be,  except  for  the 
Roosevelt  candidacy,  no  obstruction  whatever  to  a  union  on 
national  as  well  as  State  candidates.  The  schism  created  at 
Chicago  was  created  from  the  outside.  It  does  not  run  deep 
into  the  State  organizations,  in  which  there  are  no  irreconcilable 
differences  between  Taft  supporters  and  Roosevelt  supporters. 
The  Maine  election  makes  short  work  of  the  pretension  that  the 
Republican  party  is  moribund.  Its  vitality  and  efficiency  have 
not  been  permanently  impaired.  If  Maine's  example  points 
to  anything  it  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  organ- 
ization  ^%ill  not    merely  siirvive,  but    regain   its  fuU   strength 
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whcntver    he   chance   is    offered    to    its    nienil)ers    ami    former 
members  to  come  together  again  in  brotherly  concord." 

From  tiiis  time  on,  confidently  asserts  the  Baltimore  American 

(Rep.): 

"The  Republican  charge  against  the  ranko  of  the  Democrats 
will  be  with  full  eonfidonce  and  irresistible  effect.  Maine  has  .set 
tlu'  pace  for  the  Republicans  of  the  nation.  The  vote  of  Maine 
should  be  and  can  be  made  the  vote  of  the  nation." 

Progressives  have  less  to  say  of  the  Maine  election  than  of 
the  one  in  Vermont,  .since  their  party  did  not  enter  into  the 
contest.  Yet  they  look  for  a  heavy  vote  and  possible  success 
in  November.  For  Maine,  dwlares  the  Baltimore  News  (Prog.), 
f  is  decidedly  a  Progressive  State." 

I  f~  "In  the  National  Convention  her  delegates  stuck  by  Roose- 
velt to  the  last,  and  went  out  with  the  352.  Roosevelt's  personal 
popularity  is  tremendous  throughout  the  State,  and  virtually 
the  party  that  won  yesterday  is  in  the  control  of  his  friends  and 
is  the  Progressive  party  bearing  the  Republican  name." 

These  "friends,"  we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Prog.),  "will  now  start  in  to  establish  their  regular  organization 
and  carry  the  State  for  Roosevelt,"  and  it  adds  in  a  burst  of 
optimism: 

"The  Maine  result,  added  to  the  Vermont  result,  proves  that 
Taft  and  Wilson  are  going  to  be  buried  in  the  same  coffin." 


EARLY  CAMPAIGN-FUND   PUBLICITY 

FOLLOWING  THE  PUBLICATION  of  lists  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Democratic  and  the  Progressive  campaign 
funds,  the  press  find  themselves  confronted  with  some 
timely  problems  in  efficiency  and  in  the  definition  of  political 
virtue.  How  far  publicity  will  affect  the  relations  of  the  cor- 
porations and  of  the  average  voter  to  the  political  parties  now 
perplexes  so  many  editors  that  the  publication  of  the  lists  seems 
to  hav»  added  an  entire  new  set  of  "issues."  Whether  the 
Democrats  are  right  or  wTong,  wise  or  foolish,  in  attempting 
to  pay  their  expenses  by  "popular  and  public"  subscription, 
whether  the  Progressives  have  placed  themselves  under  particular 
obligations  to  two  contributors  who  gave  $15,000  each,  and 
whether  corporations  will  yet  give  heavily  to  both  of  these 
parties  and  to  the  Republican  if  the  general  public  fails  to 
remit,  are  topics  of  lively  controversy.  Upon  the  theory  of 
limiting  sul)s(Tiptions  and  gi\ing  them  full  and  early  publicity 
there  is  less  disagreement. 

The  effeetiveness  of  the  present  plans  of  operation  is  the  topic 
most  debati'd.  Some  are  hopeful  that  response  from  the  public 
will  be  livelier  and  that,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  declares, 
."tiio  day  of  huge  corruption  funds  is  on  the  wane."  These 
enjoy  drawing  such  contrasts  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
pictures: 

"A  dreary  road  we  have  traveled  to  tliis  day.  Dudley  with 
his  'blocks  of  five'  voted  at  command;  Arthur  jesting  about 
the  '.soap'  that  carried  Indiana;  Ilanna  with  his  brutal  card- 
index  efficii^ncy  of  corruption;  Harrinum  boasting  about  the 
50,(XK)  votes  his  .S2G0,0(X)  'turned'  for  Roosevelt  in  New  York; 
Piatt  with  his  cynic's  jest  at  the  'moral  obhgations'  of  party 
leadt'rs  to  secret  corruptionists — what  messages  of  protest, 
could  the  dead  but  speak,  might  they  not  utter  against  these 
strange  new  ways!" 

Other  writers,  no  less  willing,  applaud  the  "higher  standards" 
of  th(^  pr(\senl,  but  doubt  whether  now  the  parties  w'ill  be  able 
to  raise  money  enough  to  meet  necessary  campaign  expenses. 
In  this  class  is  the  New  York  Times,  which,  conunenting  on  the 
DemcK-ratic  treasurer's  report,  describes  the  course  of  the  party 
as  "Spartan"  and  "nuigiiificent "  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Republicans  in  1^)04,  but  declartvs  that  the  Question  remains — 


"Is  it  war,  or,  in  this  case.  Is  it  politics? 

"A  national  campaign  is  expensive.  The  committee  thus  far 
has  received  .$175,000.  There  are  three  contributions  of  $10,000 
each,  five  of  .$5,000,  three  of  S2,500,  one  of  $2,000  a  dozen  or 
more  of  .$1,000,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile  the  committee  estimates 
that  'the  campaign  for  the  next  eight  weeks  will  cost  the  com- 
mittee approximately  5?10(),000  a  week,  perhaps  the  sum  needed 
will  reach  .$120,000  a  week.'  .  .  .  Can  the  popular  subscription 
plan  be  depended  upon  to  provide  this  great  sum":"  If  not,  then 
the  committee  will  be  heavily  in  debt." 

Of  the  .$53,327  the  Progressive  party  reports  as  its  contribu- 
tions to  date,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Frank  A.  Munsey  head  the  list 
with  .$15,000  each.  The  treasm-er  of  the  Progressives,  in  giving 
out  a  list  of  his  party's  expenditures  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
tributions, said:- 

"A  statement  of  contributions  without  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures can  hardly  be  called  taking  the  American  public  into  one's 
confidence,  and  we  think  the  average  citizen  has  a  fair  right  to 
expect  the  Progressive  party  to  continue  the  leadership  in  bring- 
ing campaign  receipts  and  expenditures  from  the  shadows  of 
twilight  into  the  light  of  day." 

As  for  the  relations  of  the  various  parties  with  the  corpora- 
tions, there  are  Democratic  editors.  Republicans,  Progressives, 
and  a  few  whose  minds  are  not  made  up  who  are  pointing  accusing 
fingers  at  various  contributors  and  alleging  "corporation  influ- 
ence." The  Democrats  applaud  the  New  York  Herald's  sug- 
gestion that  a  money-washing  machine  might  be  used  by  the 
I*rogressive  candidate  "in  eliminating  all  suspicions  of  taint 
from  the  great  wads  of  bills  poured  into  his  coffers  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins."  Collier's  Weekly,  long  a  friend  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, also  has  its  suspicions  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  says: 

"The  statement  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  frequently  reiterated, 
that  the  money  powers  are  fighting  against  him  exclusively 
and  are  satisfied  with  both  Taft  and  Wilson,  is  no  doubt  a 
perfectly  candid  statement  of  his  behef,  but  it  seems  to  us 
grossly  inaccurate.  .  .  .  We  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Perkins, 
while  making  it  clear  that  he  can  raise  all  the  money  needed  by 
the  Bull  Moose  if  he  wants  to,  has  held  back  and  indicated  that 
he  might  step  out  if  things  did  not  go  according  to  his  wish. 
We  state  this  not  as  a  surmise,  but  as  a  fact.  It  doesn't  mean 
anything  against  Colonel  Roosevelt's  independence,  which  is 
well  established,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  to  constitute  a  reason 
for  not  making  charges  of  probable  subserviency  or  helplessness 
against  Governor  Wilson." 

That  $10,000  is  the  largest  gift  allowed  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
supporters  has  not  disarmed  a  like  charge  of  corporation  influ- 
ence against  the  Demociats.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
thinks  that  Rolla  Wells,  the  Democratic  treasurer,  doesn't  ask 
Mr.  Wilson  any  questions,  but  proceeds  diplomatically  to  make 
"big  business"  pay  in  discreet  fashion.     It  cites: 

"In  the  hst  of  names  of  $5,000  contributors  we  find  that  of 
Jacob  Schiff,  a  worthy  gentleman,  but  who,  as  the  head  of  a 
great  New  York  banking  house,  has  financed  a  number  of  the 
largest  Ryan  enterprises.  There,  too,  and  for  a  like  amount, 
appears  the  name  of  Mr.  Wells,  some  of  whose  financial  invest- 
ments are  in  properties  affiliated  with,  if  not  auxiliary  to,  the 
Steel  Trust.  Wo  talce  it  that  Mr.  Wells  never  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor's consent  to  make  this  large  contribution.  He  has  spared 
the  IVofessor  the  pain  of  having  to  decline  money  he  wants 
and  needs  in  his  campaign.  The  same  considerateness  will 
explain  tht>  $10,IKK)  contribution  made  by  the  wealthy  New  York 
bankt»r,  Henry  (ioldnuui,  and  it  can  even  explain  the  $1,(XX) 
contribution  by  Perry  Belmont,  one  of  the  trio  of  'undesirable 
citizens'  Mr.  Bryan  wanted  to  evict  from  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention as  being  more  plutocratic  than  Democratic. 

"Mr  Wells  has  exercised  delicacy  as  well  as  skill  in  all  of  this. 
Both  the  delicacy  and  the  skill  appear  in  the  publishing,  at  this 
time,  of  the  list  of  contributors  of  SKK)  or  more.  The  Professor 
is  being  delicately  advised  of  who  it  is  that  is  bearing  the  financial 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  If  he  wants  to  protest,  he  has 
the  opportunity.  Li't  him  speak  now  or  forever  after  hold  his 
peace." 
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PROGRESSIVE  CHANCES  IN   NEW  YORK 

^V  I  MlIS  NOMINATION  puts  us  on  our  mettle,"  re- 
I  marked  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  heard  that  the  New 
-■-  York  Pro^essives  had  chosen  Oscar  Straus  as  their 
candidate  for  governor.  And  there  are  many  Democratic 
newspapers  in  New  York  which  will  even  admit  that  unless 
their  own  convention  nominates  a  candidate  who  can  command 
public  confidence,  the  election  of  the  former  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  an  impossibility.  Both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  likely  to  be  drawn  to  Straus, 
thinks  the  independent  New  Y^ork 
Journal  of  Commerce,  "unless 
there  is  strong  counter-attraction 
in  the  recognized  ability,  high 
character,  and  personal  independ- 
ence of  the  regular  candidates." 
And  it  is  because  it  may  force 
the  nomination  of  such  candidates 
that  the  Straus  nomination  is 
welcomed  in  many  quarters. 
While  few  Democrats  will  admit 
that  their  electoral  ticket  is  in 
danger,  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
insists  that 

"the  tendency  to  'go  the  whole 
ticket '  might  prove  a  peril  to  the 
Presidential  candidate  if  that  for 
governor  should  be  distinctly 
weaker  or  out  of  harmony  with 
what  he  is  supposed  to  stand  for. 
Neither  party  can  afford  to  un- 
derrate the  combined  Roosevelt- 
Straus  strength  in  this  State. 
The  candidate  for  governor  is  in 
New  York  stronger  than  the  can- 
didate for  President." 

Democratic,  Republican,  and 
Progressive  papers  in  and  out 
of  New  'York  State  vie  in  paj^ing 
tribute  to  the  "ability,  high 
character,  and  public  experience 
of  Mr.  Straus,"  and  they  agree 
also  upon  his  fitness  for  the  gu- 
bernatorial office  and  his  strength 
as  a  vote-getter.  The  nomina- 
tion of  this  man,  who  is  not  only 

a  national  figure,  but  a  "world  figure,"  "restores  the  traditions 
of  the  day  when  a  party's  greatest  men  were  put  forward  for  the 
highest  offices  without  hesitation  or  cavil,  when  peanut  pohtics 
had  not  begun  their  bhghting  rule,"  according  to  the  Progressive 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  goes  on  jubilantly: 

"Oscar  S.  Straus  was  not  nominated  because  he  was  a  Jew, 
nor  even  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew.  He  was  nomi- 
nated just  because  he  was  a  man,  and  a  great  and  good  and 
strong  man.  The  question  of  his  faith  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  at  all.  Why  should  it  be?  After  two  thousand 
years  we  have  risen  above  all  that.  We  are  in  purer  air 
now 

"It  is  the  miracle  of  twenty  centuries  that  an  honorable 
Hebrew,  of  spotless  good  name,  of  noble  service  to  the  nation, 
should  be  chosen  by  a  company  who  spontaneously  sing  'On- 
ward, Christian  soldier,  with  the  cross  of  Jesus  marching  on 
before.'  It  is  a  pledge  of  the  new  and  cordial  and  enduring 
union  of  all.     The  open  wound  closes  and  heals  at  last." 

The  influential  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  has  declared 
that  it  will  fight  any  Democratic  ticket  dictated  by  Charles  F. 
Murphy,  has  words  of  hearty  praise  for  Mr.  Straus,  despite  its 
uncompromising    hostility    to    Theodore    Roosevelt.     In    Mr. 


Copyriglited  by  Harris  ic  Ewing. 

OSCAR  S.  STRAUS, 

The  diplomat,  merchant,  philanthropist,  and  ex-Cabinot  mem- 
ber whose  dramatic  and  unexpected  nomination  for  governor 
by  the  Progressives  of  New  York  -State  causes  apprehension 
among  Republican  and  Democratic  politicians. 


Hearst's  Evening  Journal  this  nomination  is  called  "a  tribute 
to  the  intelligence  and  sincerity  of  the  Roosevelt  party." 

While  both  papers  pay  their  respe(;ts  to  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  Mr.  Straus,  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  sees  no 
prospect  of  his  "winning,  or  even  gaining  second  place,"  and 
The  Sun  (Ind.)  saj's  "his  nomination  will  not  modify  the  sen- 
tence to  defeat  which  ran  against  the  nominee  of  the  Sjrracuse 
convention  before  he  was  selected."  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
a  strong  Wilson  supporter,  is  "wholly  unable  to  agree,"  and 
argues  thus: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  telling,  at  the  present  moment,  how 

many  of  those  voters  who  are 
firmly  opposed  not  only  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  per.sonally,  but  also  to 
his  program,  will  find  themselves 
ready,  nevertheless,  to  vote  for 
the  Syracuse  State  ticket  unless 
the  other  two  parties  put  for- 
ward tickets  equally  worthy  of 
their  acceptance.  The  Presiden- 
tial vote,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  to  be  cast  upon  a  .separate  bal- 
lot, so  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  differentiating 
between  the  national  and  the  State 
tickets.  Unquestionably,  those 
who  are  opposed  to  Roosevelt 
and  the  Roosevelt  program  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  prefer 
to  vote  against  his  party  in  the 
State  as  well  as  in  the  nation; 
but  will  other  things  be  equal?  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  nation, 
and  with  the  Republicans  almost 
fatallj^  divided,  a  proper  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket,  free  from  the 
Tammany  taint,  would  have  a 
walkover  in  November;  but  if 
these  requirements  are  not  met, 
a  landslide  in  favor  of  the  Syra- 
cuse ticket  is  far  from  being  an 
impossibility." 

This  possibility  is  no  less  ap- 
parent to  the  Rochester  Herald 
(Ind.),  which  declares  that  "un- 
less the  Democratic  convention 
accomplishes  the  effectual  and 
complete  effacement  of  the  im- 
pudent and  incompetent  Murphy 
from  his  dictatorship  of  nomina- 
tions and  of  party  policy  .  .  .  Mr. 
Straus  will  be  the  next  governor  of  New  York."  With  "weak, 
machine-made  opponents,"  Straus  might  sweep  the  State,  and 
"it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  he  would,"  adds  the  Balti- 
more Sun  (Ind.   Wilson). 

Some  Republicans  rejoice,  with  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  that  the  Strau«  nomination  will  divide  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  New  Y\jck  C^ity,  where  it  is  strongest.  Others  fear 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  party  unless  "a  man  of  the 
general  type  of  Mr.  Straus"  is  nominated.  And  Sheriff  Law 
of  Kings  County  thinks  his  party  "could  do  far  worse  than  to 
nominate  Mr.  Straus  himself." 

A  typical  Progressive  view  outside  of  New  York  is  that  of 
the  Washington  Times,  which  thinks  that  Oscar  Straus'  nomina- 
tion justifies  the  ^Progressives'  "strong  hope  that  they  will  win. 
It  means  that  New  York  has  become  a  doubtful  State  in  a  new 

sense." 

Such  Socialistic  comment  as  we  have  seen  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  foregoing.  The  New  Y^ork  Daily  People  calls  Mr. 
Straus  "the  lifelong  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor,"  and 
The  Call  attacks  him  as  "a  real,  true  'philanthropist,'  opposed 
to  the  working  class  in  all  ways." 
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-Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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MR.    .\RCHBOLD    FEP:LS    AT    HO.ME    IN    EUROPE. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


STRIKING    OIL. 


MICHIGAN'S  PRISON   DISCIPLINE 

A  MUTINY  in  the  Michigan  penitentiary  in  Jackson, 
followed  bj'  a  recourse  to  floggings,  is  called  by  some 
1-  a  natural  consequence  of  "humanitarian"  methods 
(»t  |)ri.M)ii  management.  The  Detroit  Xews  says  that  "the 
conclusion  is  irresistibl(>  that  the  new  system  never  has  been 
fully  tried  in  Jackson,  and  therefore  can  not  be  condemned," 
but  some  other  editorial  moralists  are  as  certain  as  the  New 
Orleans  Tiines-Dcmocral  that  the  "sentimental  theorists  of 
prison  reform"  in  Michigan  have  been  given  "a  very  black 
j've."  Governor  Osborn  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  mutiny — 
which  the  convicts  described  as  a  revolt  against  official  grafting 
and  bad  food — was  the  result  of  the  "new  penology,"  wMch 
many  of  Che  convicts  "misunderstand,  and  .see  in  our  efforts 
only  weakness."  Conc<n'uing  the  cruolti(>s  said  to  have  been 
meted  out  as  punisliment  to  fifty  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  the 
Ciovernor  argues  that  severe  treatment  is  required  and  is  sanc- 
tioned officially,  but  that  the  whippings  have  been  less  painful 
than  dispatches  have  related.     He  declares: 

"Xo  nuirks  are  h^ft  u\nn\  the  l)ody,  and  it  is  .simply  a  spanking 
such  as  any  wise  mother  gives  an  unruly  and  incorrigible  and 
disobedient  child,  emphasized  in  .severity  in  proportion  as  the 
man  is  bigger  lliaii  th»(  child. 

'"There  an'  only  two  ways  of  ruling  anything  or  anybody. 
One  is  through  r<>ason  and  the  other  by  force.  Reason  has  been 
tried  and  found  in(>ffective  at  Jack.son,  and  now  force  ^vill  b« 
used  as  a  me<lium  for  i)ractical  reasoning  that  will  follow." 

Many  editors,  however,  seem  to  take  the  word  of  their  cor- 
respondents rather  than  the  Governor's.  After  printing  that 
nndt>r  stinging  torture  two  of  the  first  fifteen  men  who  were 
wlii!)|)ed  fainted  and  had  to  b(»  taken  to  the  hospital,  they 
make  .sarcastic  comment  like  this  in  the  New  "S'ork  World: 

"Anywhere  but  in  Michigan  this  flogging  0/  convicts  would 
be  regarded  a  relic  of  barbarism.  In  Micliigan's  advaiuu-d 
stJige  of  pr(>gress  it  seems  to  i)ass  as  a  humane  method  of  cor- 
recting convicts  for  l)reach(>s  of  pri.son  discipline  committed, 
as  th(\v  Ix'lieved,  in  assertion  of  th(Mr  rights.  If  one  of  them 
«>ver  again  coini)lains  of  his  food  the  Hoard  of  (Control  should 
have  him  flayed  alive." 

Kven  more  indignant  is  the  Pittsburg  Post,  which,  tho  rocog- 
ni/ing   that    the   mutiny   severely    tried    the   fcemper  of   prison 


officials,  thinks  "it  is  shocking  to  our  finer  sen.sibilities  to  realize 
that  in  this  twentieth  century  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition are  being  repeated." 

On  middle  ground  between  the  defenders  of  the  officials  and 
the  entirely  unsympathetic  stands  the  Cleveland  Leader,  con- 
tending that  the  warden  "i)robably  has  done  his  best,"  but  has 
failed  for  lack  of  special  fitness  for  the  work: 

"Without  experience  or  special  ability  he  Avas  placed  in 
charge  of  a  prison  already  demoralized,  and,  furthermore,  was 
hampered  by  limitations  ])ut  on  him  by  politicians  and 
sentimentalists. 

"It  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  long-standing  criminal 
traffic  in  drugs  between  keepers  in  the  institution  and  prisoners. 
There  has  been  great  laxity  in  examining  incoming  and  out- 
going mail.  The  passage  of  contraband  goods  has  been  easy. 
The  sort  of  discipline  that  has  pre\ailed  is  nuvde  i)lain  by  the 
fact  that  con\'icts  sulTeiing  just  punishment  for  desperate 
crimes  were  able  to  arm  themselves  with  knives,  razors,  bricks 
and  stav(\s,  and  engage  in  a  four-days'  battle  with  armed  guards. 

"The  lesson  is  a  striking  and  impressive  one.  It  shows  the 
logical  results  of  making  appointments  in  the  i)ublic  service 
for  political  considerations,  regardless  of  merit." 

Of  the  papers  which  def(>nd  the  Jackson  floggings,  the  Wash- 
ington Ilirald  is  one  of  the  boldest,  declaring  that  the  convicts 
"have  been  given  a  lesson  on  the  nuijesty  of  the  law."  Making 
first  the  admission  that  recognition  of  corporal  punishment 
"sounds  brutal,"  The  Herald  predicts  that  "\vith  the  official 
return  of  the  rod  in  the  Jackson  institution  the  need  of  it  will 
grow  less."     Its  argument  runs: 

"In  the  case  of  desperate  (luminals,  num  who  have  committed 
crimes  for  which  they  would  have  b(>en  hanged  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  men  who  would  nuike  even  a  hardened  criminal  more 
hardened,  they  must  be  treated  the  same  as  any  one  who  is 
outside  the  pale  of  Christian  influence.  While  there  is  life  there 
is  ho|)e  is  an  old  .saying,  but  in  the  case  of  such  desperate  <'har- 
acters  as  these  m(>n  in  the  prison  at  Jackson  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be,  there  is  no. hope  for  them;  but  there  is  hope  that  if 
they  are  taught  tlial  the  law  is  supreme  others  may  learn  the 
same  lesson." 

For  those  who,  like  this  editor,  fear  that  sentinu'Utalism  has 
lately  been  having  its  way,  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat 
has  this  word : 

"Intelligent  prison  reform  was  sadly  net>ded  in  numy  penal 
institutions  just   a   few   years  ago.     But   sentiniental   faddists. 
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•VVHILE    THE    GENERAL    SLEPT. 

— Carter  in  the  Boston  Journal. 


A    WHITE-HOUSE    NIGHTMARE. 

— Crichton  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


:'AND    IN    THAT    SLEEP   WHAT    DREAMS   MAY    COME!" 


riding  the  prison  reform  movement,  have  secured  the  adoption 
in  some  cases  of  fanciful  theories  of  their  own  which  are  proving 
harmful  in  practise.  The  sensational  mutiny  in  Michigan 
serves  to  show  that  some  of  these  well-intentioned  fads  are  but 
cruel  kindnesses  at  best,  as  dangerous  to  the  convicts  as  to 
society,  for  whose  protection  they  are  segregated." 


OUR  DUTY   IN   MEXICAN   DISORDER 

THE  PERSISTENCE  of  Mexican  intervention  rumor.^ 
is  rather  puzzling  to  those  editorial  observers  who 
thought  they  saw  in  the  dispersal  of  Orozco's  army  and 
the  Federal  reoccupation  of  Juarez  evidence  of  Madero's  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  situation.  But  there  are  certain  disquiet- 
ing facts  which  others  think  very  likely  to  require  the  presence 
of  United  States  troops  on  Mexican  soil.  In  the  populous 
southern  part  of  Mexico,  they  point  out,  the  bandit-like  opera- 
tions of  Zapata  and  Salgado  continue  unchecked.  In  the  north 
Orozco  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  and  annoying  as  a  guerrilla 
chieftain  in  the  mountains  of  Sonora  than  as  the  commander  of 
a  revolutionary  army  in  Chihuahua.  Nor,  if  we  are  to  beUeve 
the  news  dispatches,  have  border  troubles  entirely  ceased.  Our 
patrolling  force  has  been  strengthened  and  several  small  rebel 
bands  operating  near  the  Rio  Grande  are  being  closely  watched. 
There  are  also  stories  of  raids  upon  American  ranches  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  destruction  of  railroads  and  other  American 
property  in  Mexico,  and  reports  of  Americans  living  in  Mexico 
either  fleeing  in  terror  to  this  country  or  sending  for  arms  that 
they  may  defend  themselves  against  brigands  and  rebels.  Since 
there  is  no  east-to-west  railroad  in  Northern  Mexico,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  hitherto  been  handicapped  in  its  campaign 
against  the  revolutionists  in  Sonora.  Recognizing  this,  the 
United  States  Government  recently  permitted  a  force  of  Mexican 
regulars  to  make  a  short  rail  journey  through  American  territory 
from  El  Paso  to  a  point  in  Sonora. 

The  United  States,  declares  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  "must 
recognize  the  truth  that  disorder,  atrocities,  destruction  can 
not  forever  be  permitted  to  run  their  evil  courses  unchecked, 
neither  in  Mexico  nor  any  other  land  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama."  We  owe  it  not  only  to  our  own  citizens  to  bring 
about  order  in  Mexico,  but  also  to  the  other  nations  warned  off 
Mexican  soil  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for,  in  the  Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer's  opinion,  "the  only  Latin  nation  that  lies  ad- 
jacent to  the  United  States"  can  not  be  "permitted  to  become 
a  place  of  anarchy  in  which  European  sojourners  are  not  safe." 
If  foreign  interests  call  on  us  for  protection,  then,  remarks  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

"It  will  be  'up  to  us,'  and  reluctant  as  we  may  be  to  cross 
the  border,  long  as  we  might  refrain  if  we  alone  were  concerned, 
if  the  present  conditions  continue  indefinitely  and  grow  more 
aggravated,  as  in  that  case  they  must,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
move,  and  if  we  once  cross  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  come 
back.  In  any  event  we  may  as  well  look  the  possibility  in  the 
face  and  be  ready  for  it." 

That  present  conditions  in  Mexico  are  a  "nuisance"  at  our 
doors  and  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  "slow  and  unpre- 
pared for  war"  is  admitted  by  the  Jersey  City  Journal,  but  it 
adds  that  "in  spite  of  this  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  govern  its  own  internal  affairs  and  the  United  States 
is  not  called  on  to  interfere."  Zapata  is  "a  bandit  and  a  mur- 
derer," similarly  concedes  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrai,  which 
has  often  urged  a  strong  policy  in  Latin-America,  but  it  believes 
that  in  this  ease  "it  is  not  our  business  to  round  him  up,"  and 
intervention  by  us  would  not  be  justified.  Suggestions  that 
the  annexation  of  Mexico  may  be  the  eventual  solution  are 
treated  with  scorn  by  the  Portland  Oregonian,  which  says: 

"The  best  we  can  do  with  that  Republic  is  to  leave  it  to  stew 
in  its  own  juice,  taking  care  not  to  allow  any  of  its  rebellious 
rabble  to  overflow  our  borders.  It  may  become  necessary  to 
send  an  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  those  Americans  who  are 
exposed  to  risk  of  death  or  starvation  in  the  land  of  many  revo- 
lutions and  for  the  collection  of  indemnity  for  their  losses. , 
Having  done  this,  we  should  withdraw  our  troops  from  the 
plagued  country  and  leave  it  to  settle  its  own  internal  quarrels." 

The  recent  "sudden  and  violent  recrudescence  of  interven- 
tion talk  in  regard  to  Mexico."  and  the  impression  generally 
gained  from  the  Washington  dispatches  "that  President  Taft 
and  those  near  to  him  are  entertaining  the  idea  of  intervention 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  a  short  time  ago,"  bring 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the  emphatic  declaration: 
"That  any  such  imperative  necessity  exists  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  reason  for  believing."  With  this  the  New  York  Sun,  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  World  agree.  According  to  The  Times,  "no 
single   incident  reported  from  Mexico  and  not  all  the  reports 
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of  dcpri'dafions  north  and  south  fombinwl"  justify  the  inter- 
v<'ntion  talk.  And  in  the  news  columns  of  this  paper  we  find 
the  statement  of  (iovernor  (^olquitt  of  Texas  that  conditions 
alonj,'  the  Rio  G ranch ■  "are  bettor  now  than  they  have  been 
♦luring  the  last  eifjhteen  months."  In  an  interview  published 
in  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  President  Madero  speaks  thus: 

•■("(iiiditions  have  imjiroved  inii)ortantly  and  materially  at  all 
l)oints  in  the  Republic,  especially  in  the  north.  The  (Jovern- 
ment  has  under  arms  to-day,  and  rendering  effective  service 
auaJTist  all  classes  of  disturbers  of  public  peace  and  order,  sixty 
thousand  men.  If  necessary  we 
\\-ill  add  to  these  as  many  as 
may  be  needed. 

•'We  have  all  the  money  at 
our  disposal  that  we  require, 
and  plenty  of  recruits  in  pros- 
l)ect 

"To  show  the  ability  of  the 
<  lovernment  to  protect  American 
interests,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  conditions  in  Sonora, 
which  are  alleged  to  form  the 
cause  for  the  latest  outbreak  of 
intervention  talk  in  the  United 
Stales.  Proi)er  rej)re.sentations 
eame  to  thisCiovernment  through 
(he  usual  (liploinatie  channels 
(hat  American  interests  in  Can- 
anea  and  elsewhere  were  in  jeop- 
ardy. As  j)r()mptly  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  have  been  done  by 
any  government  under  the  eir- 
<'umstances.  the  j)rotection  asked 
for  was  granted,  and  all  that 
was  asked  for  was  granted." 

I*resident  Madero  predicts  that 
"  within  a  very  short  time  Orozeo 
will  no  longer  be  in  a  condition 
seriously    to    menace    peace    in 

the  north  or  to  cause  friction  between  your  Government 
and  ours."  The  victims  of  the  marauders  in  the  south,  he 
contends,  have  been  almost  invariably  Mexican,  and  the  cam- 
I)aign  against  the  Zapatistas  has  been  "so  effective  that  now 
I)eaee  prevails  almost  generally  and  disturbances  in  the  south 
are  now  isolated  in  the  mountains  between  the  states  of  Mexico 
and  Morelos." 

A  further  reason  for  confidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
Mexican  Congress,  which  convened  this  week,  contains  a  major- 
ity in  .\vn\pathy  with  the  President's  policies.  The  New  York 
.Siiii  Ixlieves  that  this  body  will  enact  reform  legislation  which 
will  (piiel  nuiny  of  the  complaints  that  Madero  has  failed  to 
keej)  his  |)romises.     So, 

"  Ibtnorahle  dealing  with  a  weaker  nation  in  the  throes  of  a 
wi(le-s|)read  |)o|)ular  movement  for  its  betterment  r(>quires  that 
(ill'    rnited    Slati's    keep    its    hands   off   and    permit    President 


Madero  to  use  the  opportunity  that  is  now  within  his  grasp  to 
save  awakened  Mexico." 

Hut  some  near  the  Mexican  border  complain  of  the  Administra- 
tion's inactivity,  and  compare  it  with  the  promptness  -ftith  which 
American  marines  were  dispatched  to  the  capital  of  Nicaragua 
a  ft'W  weeks  ago.  Says  the  editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Stale  Times: 

"111  ^Mexico  Americans  have  been  hung,  slaughtered,  robbed, 

outraged,  denounced 

"In    Nicaragua     the    miserable,    ignorant,    bankrupt    people 

fight  in  sheer  despair  of  existing 
conditions,  egged  on  by  rival 
foreign  concessionaires  who  deem 
themselves  apt  to  gain  from  the 
success  of  this  or  that  faction — 
and  at  the  shadow  of  a  threat 
against  Americans,  marines  and 
ships  and  infantrymen  begin 
hurried  progress  to  Corinto  and 
Bluefields. 

"Has  the  time  come  when  the 
United  States  of  America  regu- 
lates and  governs  its  attitude 
toward  other  countries  according 

to  their  size  and  power? 

"More  than  all  else  —  the 
American  Government  is  held  in 
contempt  because  the  Mexicans 
judge  of  the  different  treatment 
accorded  Nicaragua  and  Mexico 
by  the  American  Department  of 
State,  and  hold  that  American 
forbearance     toward    Mexico    is 

inspired  by  fear 

"The  United  States  controls  in 
Nicaragua  only  by  pure  weight 
of  arms,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  all 
the  bounds  of  that  country  there 
is  one  native  who  is  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  of  the  northern  Republic. 
"In  Mexico  the  adherents  of 
the  old  regime  hold  the  United  States  responsible  for  Madero's 
success  because  of  the  utterly  laughable  failure  to  stop  the 
passage  of  arms  and  ammunition  across  the  border;  the  Mador- 
istas  feel  under  no  obligation  to  the  United  States  becau.se  this 
country  went  tlirough  the  awkward  and  comical  motions  of 
'preserving  neutrality';  and  the  present  revolutionists,  comprized 
chietly  of  the  extremists  who  lirst  fought  for  Madero,  bitterly 
hate  the  Americans  because,  when  revolt  was  aimed  at  Madero, 
the  United  States  proved  how  quickly  and  easily  most  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  movement  could  be  impeded." 

No  less  indignant  is  the  El  Paso  Times: 

"Is  American  life  and  American  property  interests  in  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  any  more  Aaluable  than  American  life 
and  American  proi)erty  interests  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico? 
Is  a  man  any  less  an  American  because  he  has  made  his  home 
and  invested  his  money  in  Mexico?  Is  the  American  flag  the 
emblem  of  strength,  power,  and  protection  in  Nicaragua  and 
only  a  rag  in  Mexico?" 


"^mMff" 


GOING    II'! 

Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


.li  rtT  to  rub  il  In,  the  l-oiuloii  .suffragists  have  established  their  liead- 
qiiarters  at  No.  l.'>  Adam  Street. — Cleveland  Leader. 

It  Is  reportefl  tliat  Kdi.son  has  perfected  tlie  i)lionograph.  thus  indieatinK 
thai  ill  last  he  has  rlgge<l  it  uj)  with  a  silencer. —  H'ashinolon  Post. 

Thk  luill  moose  eandldale  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  a  man  can  solve 
Kreat  piil>llc  prol)lems  ami  at  the  same  time  be  one  him-self.^ — Washiiialoii 
Mlar. 

'I'hk  roof  of  I  lie  old  cliiir-cli  in  Columbus  in  wliieh  the  Kepul)lican  pariv 
of  Ohio  was  born  fi'll  in  Siindn.x.  The  Colonel  can  prove  an  alll>i.  - 
Tolrdii  liladr. 

OnkoI'T.  K.'s  sp('e<-hes  In  \i-rmoiil  was  delivere<l  at  Bellows  Kails,  lull 
the  llnoiype  made  II  Mellows  Kails.  lOven  tlu^  machinery  tells  lies  about 
till'  Onl.v   Truthl'ul  .Man.^  Macmi  Telegraph. 

TiiK  "New  Sin"  Company  has  sailed  from  London  to  open  in  Clilcago 
We  don't  know  what  this  particular  sin  may  be.  but  we  guarantee  titat  it 
won't  lie  new  In  Chicago.      Detroit  h'ree  I'resx. 


Now  that  Charles  W.  Morse  has  recovered  liis  Iiealth,  he  will,  of  coui"se. 
voluntarily  return  to  pri.son  and  serve  out  his  sentence. — Buf  '-lo  Express. 

No  nuin  could  be  the  objivt  of  so  much  criticism  and  concern  as  Theo- 
dore Koosevelt  is  without  feeling  somewhat  important. —  If'a.v/. jn/o/i  Star. 

Ohio  women  may  be  jusiilled  in  making  sarcastic  rej>lies  wlien  they  are 
in  future  a.ssiin-d  by  Ohio  men  thai  they  adore  them.  Chicaiin  tueord- 
IhrtiUI 

It  is  remurkubU"  to  see  how  the  same  I'lection  news  can  chaii(j;e  its  aspect 
alter  treatment  by  two  display  head-line  artiste  of  opposed  political  views. 

VVashindtnii  star. 

\Vk  can  no!  lielj)  bin  sympathize  with  South  Carolina  win  ii  we  n^ad 
that  a  IMiihulelphia  newspaper  is  delivering  the  l>almetto  Slate  a  l.-cture 
on  lioiU'siy  in  elections.  -  Macon  Telegraph. 

OovERNon  Wii^oN  annoimces  that  he  has  taken  on  .seven  pounds  in 
weight  since  the  nomination.  It  is  no  u.se.  He  can  not  hope  to  beat 
President  Taft  In  that  wav.     .Sr  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


SUCCESSORS  OF  THE  YOUNG  TURKS 


thl;  xi;\\    (.hand   \  i/.ikh, 

Marshul  Ghazi  Ahmed 
Mouklitar  Pasha,  "a  man  uni- 
versally respofted  and  ad- 
mired." Abdul  Hamid  kept 
him  in  offleo  in  E^ypt  twenty 
years  in  order  to  ke(>p  him  out 
of  Constantinople. 


now  ministry,  under  Ghazi 
Ahmed  Aloukhtar  Pasha,  is  ex- 
l)e(!ted  to  remedy  these  evils 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
London  Times  thus  describes 
the  eharacter  of  the  ca?)inet 
now  rulins:  Turkey: 


THE  EXTINCTION 
of  th(;  Young  Turk 
government  at  Con- 
stantinople comes  at  a  mo- 
ment of  crisis  when  the  high- 
landers  of  Albania  are  revolt- 
ing, the  dreek  islanders  are 
threatening  to  east  off  Turk- 
isli  allegiance,  and  Turkey  is 
ready  for  peace  with  Italy 
on  a  basis  that  concedes  de- 
feat. It  has  long  been  al- 
leged by  the  opposition  press 
at  Constantinople  that  the 
ministry  of  Said  Pasha  and 
liis  Young  Turk  coterie  were 
starving  the  Army,  and  yet 
(•(Mupelling  them  to  fight. 
That  was  what  caused  the 
rebellion  of  Turkish  officers 
in  the  Monastir  region.     The 


the  prolonged  state  of  siege  at  Constant inopli' — is  a  comnu'nd- 
able  step,  and  the  dispatch  of  an  Albanian  de])utation  to  in- 
quire into  the  grievances  of  the  mountaineers  is  also  of  favorable 
omen." 

The  new  ministry  has  certainly  its  work  cut  out  for  it,  for 
the  "Young  Turks,"  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress,  have 
utterly  failed  in  the  task  they  undertook  at  Constantinople,  as 
Europe  views  the  case.  Their  scheme  of  representative  govern- 
ment has  proved  a  farce,  their  war  minister,  Shefket  Pasha, 
now  retired,  is  held  largely  responsible  for  all  the  bitterest  e.xpc- 
riences  of  the  war  with  Itah".  Here  is  the  account  as  given 
by  the  London  SatHnlay  Review: 

"It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Cermaa 
ambassador  then  at  Constantinople  was  consulted  by  the 
Turkish  (Jlovernment  as  soon  as  the  war  brok(^  out  as  to  the 
wisest  policy  for  them  to  pursue.  Baron  \'on  Bieberstcin  gave 
the  very  sensible  reply  that  Turkey,  having  no  fleet  worth  men- 
tioning and  few  troops  in  Tripoli,  liad  irrevocably  lost  that  pro\- 
ince.  The  best  thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Italy  to  obtain  a  good  round  sum  as  compensation, 
which  could  then  have  been  done.  At  that  moment  there 
was  no  special  reason  for  the  Arabs  hating  the  Italians  or 
resenting  the  retirement  of  the  Turks,   while   the  Turks  would 

have  secured  what  they  wanted 
mor(>  than  territory — money. 
This  wise  advice  Avas  rejected, 
and  the  Young  Tnrks  gave  out 
most  treacherously  that  the 
( Jerman  ambassador  had  advised 
complete  surrender.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  Mahmoud  Shef- 
ket was  the  principal  culprit  in 
this  matter,  but  c<'rlaiiily  the 
committee  in  general  were  to 
blame.  It  is  clear  that  they 
believed  that  a  surrender  in 
Tripoli,  even  for  a  cash  consid- 
eration, would  proves  a  fatal  blow 
to  their  prestige.  They  have 
also  shown  that  Young  Turks 
are  just  as  stupid  and  arrogant 
as  all  Turks  have  Ixcii  and  con- 
timie  1()  be." 


"The  new  Government,  which 
compri/.es  three  ex-(  J  rand-Vi- 
ziers, may  be  described  as  a 
ministry  of  'all  the  talents.'     It 

is  indeed  a  Coimcil  of  the  Elders,  and  the  combined  ages  of  its 
members  would  make  a  respectable  figure.  But  proved  states- 
manship and  ripe  experience  are  precisely  what  is  needed  at 
the  present  moment  as  an  antidote  to  the  aggressive  and  boy- 
ish self-confidence  which  for  the  past  four  years  has  kept  the 
Empire  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  and  ruffled  the  senti- 
ments of  all  its  subject  populations.  The  new  (Jrand  Vizier, 
indeed,  is  rather  a  soldier  than  a  politician,  but  his  age,  his  mili- 
tary record,  and  his  title  of  (Jhazi  should  win  the  veneration  of 
the  Army — the  all-important  factor  at  the  present  moment — 
and  avert  the  possible  danger  of  pretorianism.  The  great  ad- 
ministrative experience  of  Hilmi  Pasha  is  also  an  important  asset 
and  the  inclusion  of  Kiamil  Pasha  will  win  the  adherence  of  the 
Liberals.   .   .   .  Their  first  administrative  act — the  abolition  of 


A    BALKAN   DtVERSION. 

The  Balkan  Powers  (to  Turkey) — "I  challenge  you  to  mortal 
combat!" 

Turkey — "Certainly."  (To  Italy.)  "I  hope  you  wont  tliink 
me  discourteous  if  1  can  not  oontintie  to  give  you  my  undivided 
attention."  — Punch  (London). 


The  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  has  wasted  its 
four  years'  opportunity  and 
has  practically  done  nothing, 
says  the  militarist  organ 
Tanzimat  (Constantinople). 
This  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  been  ejected  from 
power,  have  utterly  lost  their 
original  prestige,  and  are  be- 
coming  actually   discredited 
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in  Europe.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper,  now  the  organ 
•of  the  new  Government: 

"The  Committee  of  Union  and  P*rogre§s  has  had  for  four 
years  many  opportunities  and  chances  to  gain  success.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  been  unable  to  profit  by  these.  One  of  these 
good  chances  was  that  this  committee,  whose  acts  had  surpassed 
those  of  tlie  regime  of  absokilism,  liad  gained  the  name  in  Europe 
of  Young  Turks.  Nor  was  this  surprizing.  Since  the  Com- 
mit t»H'  of  Union  and  Progress  had  in  its  day  fought  the  Ham- 
idian  regime,  and  had  been  founded  with  the  object  of  starting 
in  this  land  an  era  of  libertj^  and  equality,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  Europeans,  as  defenders  of  such  enterprises,  should 
appreciate  and  sympathize  with  their  cause;  and,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  men  of  the  old  regime,  should  give  them  the  title 
of  Young  Turks,  just  as  they  did  for  the  liberal  Persians  and  the 
Chinese  revolutionists,  whom  they  called  Young  Persians  and 
Young  Chinese.  But  later,  gradually  all  the  true  friends  of  the 
Constitution  began  to  desert  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog- 
ress, because  of  its  bad  administration.  In  spite  of  this  the 
glorious  name  of  Young  Turks  was  retained  in  Europe.  In  fact, 
this  name  was  for  a  long  time  a  great  asset  to  the  committee. 
Had  they  known  how  to  follow 
a  better  course,  they  might  still 
profit  by  it." 


But  "the  party  of  Union  and 
P*rogress  has  not  even  the  strong- 
est organization"  in  Turkish  poli- 
tics. The  party  now  in  power,  the 
party  of  Liberty  and  Agreement, 
has  long  been  the  dominant  force, 
tho  appearing  merely  in  opposition. 
Its  members  include  the  higher 
officials  of  the  Empire,  and  they  do 
not  form  a  mere  political  club,  like 
the  Young  Turks,  who  stand  for 
nothing  but  representative  popular 
government  and  liberty  of  debate. 
The  party  of  Liberty  and  Agree- 
ment represent  the  popular  spirit 
of  the  Young  Turks,  we  are  assured, 
combined  with  the  conciliatory 
spirit  which  tends  to  unite  Moslem 
and  "infidel"  alike  under  the  ban- 
ner of  National  Constitutionalism. 
This  party  is  declared  to  b(!  stronger 
and  better  organized  than  the 
Young  Turks,  j'et  neither  fanatic 
nor  reactionary  in  temper,  in  spite 
of  the  view  taken  by  European 
publicists.     Hence  we  read: 


I 


make  haste  to  join  tliein. 


"In  Europe,  since  the  committee 
were  known  as  Young  Turks,  the 
Opposition    was    long    consich^red 

as  reactionary.  And  this  was  logically  necessary.  Since  Europe 
knew  tiie  Union  and  Progre^ss  C!ommitte(<  as  Young  Turks,  that 
is,  formed  of  intelligent  Ottomans,  animated  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  naturally  all  who  opjjosed  them  could  only  bo  fanatics 
or  reactionaries.      Could  it  be  otherwise? 

"Besides  this,  they  have  in  P^urope  a  wrong  impres.sion  of 
the  organization  of  the  Union  and  Progress  i)arty.  Tluy  an; 
consi(l(>re(l  as  the  only  party  that  is  well  organized.  Naturally 
it  will  not  be  long  b(>fore  they  will  perceive  the  error  of  this  view. 
In  the  Ottoman  Empire,  no  party,  neither  Unionists  nor  our 
Liberty  and  Agreement  i)arty,  can  be  regarded  as  constituted 
on  a  solid  l)asis;  for  our  social  fal)ric,  whether  from  a  moral  or 
from  a  nuiterial  j)oiut  of  view,  is  not  yet  nuiture  enough  for  solid 
organizaticms.  But  when  compared  with  the  Union  and  Prog- 
ress party,  tli<(  Lib(>rty  and  .\greenient  (Entente  liberale)  may 
be  considered  nu>re  .solid. 

"As  far  as  we  know,  the  Union  and  Progress  Clubs  in  the 
provinces  were  comi)osed  exclusively  of  the  liigli(>r  officials.  But 
now  that  it  is  forbidden  to  officials  to  be  nu'inbers  of  ])olitical 
clubs,  the  Union  and  I'rogress  Clubs  will  resemble  mills  that 
can  not  grind  for  lack  of  water." 


WHKHK    IT    WILL    END. 

England — "Is  this  the  whole  fleet  of  Germany?" 
"No,  it  is  only  one-quarter  of  it." 
Engl.\nd — -"Wliorc  are  tho  other  three-quarters?" 
"  You  may  see  them  in  Assignment  Harbor,  close  to  Bankruptcy 
Island." 

EN(iLAND — "Assignment   and  bankrui)t(\v?     H(>avens!     I  must 


ECONOMIC  NECESSITY   OF   WAR 

T  IS  THE  OVERGROWTH  of  population  and  the  over- 
production of  manufactured  articles  that  result  in  the 
necessity  of  war,  says  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Figaro.  Every 
nation  must  find  an  outlet  for  its  overflowing  population  and  its 
surplus  <jf  manufactured  goods,  hence  the  necessity  of  invasion 
and  capture  of  other  lands.  A  writer  in  the  Revue  of  Paris  makes 
this  statement  the  text  of  an  essay  on  the  economic  causes  of  the 
European  war  which  is  at  our  doors.  These  are  the  words  with 
which  he  opens  his  discourse: 

"While  the  pacifists  are  stirring  themselves  in  all  directions  in 
order  to  hasten  the  approach  of  a  universal  reign  of  peace, 
scientific  sociologists  are  uttering  cries  of  alarm.  The  population 
in  the  different  states  is,  in  fact,  becoming  multiplied  so  quickly 
that  with  few  exceptions  all  the  nations  will  find  themselves 
compelled  in  the  struggle  for  life  to  create  new  outlets  for  people 
without  work,  without  land,  and  without  money.  It  is  thus 
that  the  most  prolific  countries  become  for  that  very  reason  a 

common  danger  for  the  peace  of 
the  world." 

Of  course,  this  French  writer 
brings  in  Germany  as  a  dreadful 
example,  but  also  couples  with  that 
country  England,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  as  he  says: 

"Germany  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  veritable  bugbear 
by  the  pacifists  who  are  looking 
anxiously  toward  the  morrow. 
Within  a  hundred  years  Germany's 
population  has  been  tripled  and 
to-day  is  to  be  counted  as  64,000,- 
000  souls.  At  the  same  time  her 
emigration  has  always  been  con- 
siderable. From  her  incapacity 
to  feed  all  her  children  she  has  sent 
them  out  in  swarms  to  every  corner 
of  the  world.  In  one  century  she 
has  furnished  to  the  United  States 
alone  6,000,000  immigrants.  And 
yet  her  own  inhabitants  are  found 
303  for  every  square  mile,  while 
France  has  only  134  per  square 
mile.  Added  to  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  Germany's  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  this  again  is 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Not  only  has  Germany 
been  compelled  to  permit  the  e.x- 
patriation  of  a  great  number  of  her 
children,  but  she  has  also  been 
bound,  at  the  risk  of  being  ruined 
by  overproduction  in  her  indus- 
trial activities,  to  find  at  any 
cost  new  outlets  for  her  products. 
"France  also  has  augmented  considerably  the  extent  and 
development  of  her  colonies,  not  only  in  the  extreme  East,  in 
Tongking,  in  Indo-China,  in  Africa,  in  the  Sudan  and  Madagascar, 
l)ut  also  in  Morocco.  For  the  last  twelve  years  there  are  clear 
signs  of  economic  advancement  in  France,  but  while  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  from  tho  excess  of  French 
population,  no  doubt  her  manufactures  will  render  her  anxious 
to  extend  her  territory  abroad  as  she  has  done  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

"England,  too,  has  been  seeking  an  increase  of  her  trans- 
oceanic territory  as  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  economic  produc- 
tions. Every  oiu'  knows  liow  she  has  planted  herself  in  Egypt, 
how  sli<>  has  <lefen(U>d,  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrific(>s,  her  suprem- 
acy in  South  .\frica.  But  still  it  is  always  Germany,  with  her 
surplus  of  pojuilation,  her  ambitions,  her  shady  and  touchy 
foreign  policy,  which  she  carries  on  in  season  and  out  of  season; 
yes,  it  is  Germany  which  still  remains  the  g^reat  factor  in  the 
int»>rnational  uneasiness." 

The  nuiin  danger,  this  writer  says,  lies  in  the  situation  sketched 
above,  but  he  finally  brings  in  the  United  States  as  a  proof  of 
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the  futility  of  any  attempt  at  the  present  moment  to  forfend  the 
coming  conflict.  War  is  inevitable,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Nobel  prizemen  such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  people  can  not 
be  induced  to  expect  the  dove.     He  declares: 

"The  truth  of  what  I  have  said  is  universally  felt.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  last  European  tour  visited  several  countries 
and  interviewed  monarehs  and  statesmen,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  subject  of  a  projected  universal  alliance  in  favor  of  peace. 
Wherever  he  went,  however,  he  found  that  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many was  causing  a  disquietude  which  could  not  be  concealed. 
Every  one  with  whom  he  spoke  mentioned  -w-ith  alarm  the 
position  taken  by  th(>  (lerman  policy  from  time  to  time  in  terri- 
tories the  niost  diverse.     Nor  must  we  forget,  for  all  the  nations 


COMP.\R.\TrVE    B17.K    OF    THE    WORLD'S   ARMIES. 

A  diagram  showing  how  far  tli»>  nations  are  anxious  "  to  keep  their 
powder  dry  and  their  sword  sharpened." 

remember,  that  Germany  is  the  only  country  which  has  systemat- 
ically opposed  every  proposal  and  every  initiative  which  might 
tend  to  the  limitation  of  armaments.  .  .  .  Germany  is  the  great 
champion  of  an  armed  peace.  Sincerely  or  not,  she  maintains  on 
every  occasion,  by  the  mouth  of  her  sovereign  and  of  her  states- 
men, by  newspaper  interviews,  by  the  utterances  of  her  poli- 
ticians and  men  of  science,  even  of  her  artists,  that  might  is  and 
always  ■will  be  for  her  the  guaranty  of  her  right  and  the  pledge 
of  the  world's  peace  which,  she  says,  Germany  knows  how  to 
impose.  This  is  the  reason  why  she  takes  care  to  'keep  her 
powder  dry  and  her  sword  sharpened.' " 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  United  States  has  come  to 
the  same  predicament  of  overpopulation  and  overproduction, 
and  we  read: 

"It  is  not  only  in  old  Europe,  with  its  overflowing  population, 
that  the  facts  above  enumerated  become  day  by  day  more  evident 
and  the  danger  more  pressing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  the 
United  States  begins  to  suffer  from  a  plethora  of  population. 
Up  to  this  time  her  territory  has  been  the  great  resource  for  all 
human  energies  which  elsewhere  could  find  no  employment.  In 
the  prairies  of  the  Far  West  it  seemed  that  an  indefinite  extent 
of  land  Avas  offered  for  the  working  of  civilization's  pioneers. 
But  there  are  already  serious  indications  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  space  for  this  ever-increasing  tide  of  human 
activity.  Even  this  present  year  almost  a  hundred  thousand 
farmers  from  the  Western  States  have  emigrated  to  Canada, 
where  the  land  is  still  far  from  being  occupied.  If  we  compare 
•carefully  the  density  of  population  to  the  square  mile  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  is  seen  that  Canada  has  two  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  South  America  seven,  the  United  States 
thirty.  The  best  colony  which  they  have  obtained,  by  great 
exertions  and  many  sacrifices,  viz.,  the  Philippines,  has  already 
sixty-nine  per  square  mile.  It  is  this  continued  increase  of  the 
population  which  has  compelled  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  afforded  them  the  means,  to  augment  to  an  enormous 
degree  their  annual  military  expense.  These  expenses  of  Army 
and  Navv  taken  together  have  more  than  tripled  in  three  years. 
They  have  risen  from  S.51, 000,000  to  $185,000,000.  Brother 
Jonathan  has  shown  a  desire  to  cut  a  figure  on  the  sea.  He  has 
felt  himself  bound  by  his  growing  greatness  to  join  the  company 
of  those  modern  Molochs  who  stand  armed  from  head  to  foot. 
The  United  States,  whose  population  is  now  that  of  a  great 
nation,  has  passed  into  the  rank  of  a  great  Power,  with  all  the 
heavy  expenses  and  the  vast  risks  which  this  position  brings 
with  it.  At  the  present  moment  it  has  a  word  to  say  in  all 
international  conflicts,   and  can  make  its  voice  heard  in  the 


concert  of  the  world.  But,  of  course,  noblesse  oblige,  and  it  has 
henceforth  to  take  its  share  of  this  heavy  burden  of  an  armed 
peace." 

The  preservation  of  this  armed  peace  necessarily  weighs  as 
heavih'  on  Japan,  Austria,  and  Rus.sia  as  on  the  nations  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  we  are  told: 

"In  every  country  of  the  world  the  numerical  expansion  of 
the  people  leads  silently  but  inevitably  to  war,  not  only  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  but  in  Asia.  In  the  extreme  East  the 
danger  caused  by  overpopulation  increases  day  by  daj'.  There 
is  Japan,  the  last  great  victorious  nation  of  history,  which,  altho 
she  has  already  found  an  outlet  for  lier  conquering  hosts  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  is  already  almost  strangled  in  her  narrow 
islands.  Peopled  as  these  are  with  a  warlike  nation  of  50,000,000 
men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  has  already  cast  covetous  eyes  upon 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  rich  lands  of  the  south,  which 
possess  an  area  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Empire  of  Nippon 
and  are  yet  peopled  by  some  millions  of  inhabitants  for  the  most 
part  savages." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter.^hy  Digest. 


JAPAN'S  VIEW   OF    THE   NEW   MONROE 

CLAUSE 

MINGLED  AMAZEMENT  and  curiosity  mark  the 
comment  of  the  Japanese  press  on  Senator  Lodge's 
utterances  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  recently 
culminated  in  the  Senate  resolution  forbidding  the  acquisition 
of  land  on  the  American  continents  by  foreign  governments  or 
corporations,  when  such  land  might  be  used  against  us  in  war. 
They  smile  at  the  Senator's  apology  that  the  resolution  he  in- 
troduced is  merely  the  reassertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
has  no  particular  reference  to  any  action  of  Japan,  and  declare 
that  the  apology  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  the  resolution 
was  proposed  with  an  eye  on  Nippon.  The  Jiji  (Tokyo)  questions 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  adopting  such  a  resolution,  especially 
after  the  bogy  of  Magdalena  Bay  had  been  exploded,  leaving 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  Japanese  intentions  in  Mexico.  And 
as  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  what  is  it  anyhow,  ask  the  Japanese 
editors.  To  the  Jiji  and  the  Nichi-Nichi  (Tokyo)  this  doctrine 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  the  declaration  of  our  arbitrary  policy 
not  yet  recognized  as  a  principle  in  international  law  and  having 
no  binding  authority  among  the  Powers.  The  Nichi-Nichi 
bluntly  adds: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  much  ado  about  nothing?     Even 
if  a  Japanese  corporation  leased  land  on  Magdalena  Bay,  what 
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ANNUAL    EXPENSE    OF   THE    ARMY    AND    NAA  Y    OF    THE  UNITED 
STATES    DURING    THE    YEARS    1890-98    AND    1902-10. 

right  has  the  United  States  to  complain  about  it?  The  contract 
would  be  signed  by  an  independent  nation  whose  sovereign  rights 
the  United  States  must  respect." 

At  the  same  time  this  journal  is  pleased  that  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  is  steadily  extending  over  the  Latin- American 
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SOiUniilNti    IN    THE    WIND. 


Miss  Lihehty — -"I  guess  they  arc  exposing  t.hc  Now  York 
police  corruption  again."  — Kladdcradalsch  (Berlin). 


THE    NEW    YORK    POLICE    .SC.\NDAL. 

Tlic  only  monopoly  permitted  in  the  I'nited  States  is  the 
police  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  plundtT  and  extortion. 

— Siniplicisshnus  ( y I unich) . 

AS   OTHERS   SEE   US. 


republics.  "If  the  Lalin-Auu'rieaii  rejjublics  jjrosper  and  i)n)- 
gress  under  the  protection  of  the  Monroe;  Doctrine,"  we  are  told, 
"Japan  has  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  prosperity  of  those  sister  republics  of  the  United  States 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  potent  auxiliary  to  the  expansion  of  oin- 
trade  across  the  Pacific."  Repeatedly  the  Tokyo  paper  assures 
us  that  Jai)an  has  no  territorial  ambition  either  in  JSlexico  or  in 
South  America,  and  that  her  aspirations  on  the  American  con- 
tinents are  purely  commercial. 

The  Jiji  takes  the  same  views  as  the  Nichi-Nichi  as  to  the 
lefjal  status  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  concedes  that  it  deserves 
some  respect  on  the  part  of  foreign  Powers,  inasmuch  as  the 
Latin-American  republics  seem  to  be  quite  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  influence  of  the  United  States  and  have  on  many  occasions 
eoimived  at  her  interference  with  their  foreign  affairs.  Other 
Tokyo  journals  regret  the  Lodge  resolution,  regarding  it  as  a 
sort  of  pin-i)ricking  aimed  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
Japanese.  They  all  agree,  however,  that  the  resolution  will  by 
no  means  affect  the  whale-fishing  concession  off  Mexico,  which 
includes  no  land  lease  on  the  Mexican  shores. — Translations 
mitde  for  TuY.  Litkk.\ry  Digest. 


FRANCE  BOYCOTTING  GERMAN  GOODS 

GERMANY  LS  ALWAYS  COMPLAINING  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  Fran(!e,  as  seen  l)oth  in  th(!  press  and  by  the  attitude 
fn-fiuently  taken  by  the  CJoveriiment.  (Jermany  being 
a  largi-  nianulacturing  country  has  found  a  great  market  in 
England,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and  up  to  this  time  in  France 
al.so,  for  her  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds.  Hut  recently  the 
(Jerman  ])ress  comi)lains  that  France  is  absolutely  l)oyc()tting 
the  goods  of  (Jermany,  and  manifesting  a  trade  hostility  which 
is  ex|)ressive  of  natural  senliinent  rather  than  i)romi)ted  by 
economic  and  practical  motives.  Thv  Koelnische  Zeiiung,  which 
is  always  considered  to  be  the  si)okesnuin  of  the  Government, 
actually  dwells  upon  this  fact  as  indicative  of  French  hatred  for 
(Jermany,  and  avers: 

"For  several  weeks  a  new  (•atiii)iiign  has  been  waged  agaiuf^l 
the  importation  of  (Jernuui  iTiercliandi.sc  into  Fran<'e.  The  goods 
export(^<l  from  (Jermany  an-  declared  by  French  dealers  to  be 
cheap  and  bad,  and  this  in  a  i-ountrv  like  France,  where  indus- 


tries of  all  kinds  have  long  ceased  to  show  any  ad\  ancement  and 
where  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  technical  schools  have  modified 
neither  their  entrance  examinations  nor  their  curri(!ulum.  ,  It  is 
(>asily  to  be  believed  that  these  attacks  are  directed  by  the  French 
business  men,  who  are  .suffering  from  the  evil  .situation  of  French 
industries.  However  this  may  be,  French  hostility  against 
Germany  is  indicated  at  this  present  da.y  by  utterances  more 
violent  than  have  been  exhibited  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  time  of  peaceful  self-restraint  seems  to  have  passed.  Paris 
is  at  this  moment  more  full  of  (Jermanophobes  than  ever  it  was 
before.  That  is  the  message  which  we  have  to  deliver  to  our 
readers  to-day." 

These  sentiments  are  reechoed  by  the  Norddeutsche  Zeiiung 
(.lierhn),  which  speaks  in  the  foUow^iug  open  manner: 

"The  trade  competition  which  is  caused  by  the  admission  of 
foreign  industrial  products  into  France  and  particularly  by 
German  importations  imposes  upon  purchasers  the  duty  of  buy- 
ing French  goods  and  gi%ing  their  preference  to  national  indus- 
tries. This  duty  is  at  present  neglected  to  a  shameful  degree. 
Very  frequent  arc  the  requests  made  to  the  German  consuls  in 
France  for  the  addresses  of  French  mercantile  houses,  and  these 
requests  are  all  from  Germans.  Y^et  our  national  industry  is 
actually  making  the  goods  concerning  which  tlu>  request  is  made. 

"Our  Minister  of  Foreign  AtTairs  has  issued  an  order  to  the 
(Jerman  considates  forbidding  them  to  communicate  anything 
to  the  industrial  houses  of  Germany  which  is  likelj'  to  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  national  manufactories." 

General  Gaedke,  who  is  considered  an  authority  in  militarj- 
matters  and  is  a  great  wTiter  in  German  reviews  on  politieo- 
militar,\-  (juestions,  d(>clar(>s  that  a  form  of  warfare  which  under- 
sells France  in  her  own  local  markets  is  particularly  encouraged 
by  great  German  merchants  who  think  that  the  impoverishment 
of  France  by  the  ruining  of  their  industries  is  a  much  better  way 
of  ov<>rcoming  her  than  the  building  of  huge  and  extravagantly 
costly  armaments.  Speaking  in  the  Fricdenswarte  (Berlin), 
this  specialist  remarks: 

"The  great  majority  of  cultivated  Gernuins  and  especially  the 
learned  classics  is  composed  of  resolute  and  sometimes  fanatical 
l)artizans  of  a  strong  army  and  of  a  fleet  I'ver  growing  in  nunibers. 
The  (JoNcrnnient  in  their  opinion  does  not  do  enough  in  this 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  industries  which  repre- 
sent the  wealth  of  Gernuiny,  while  they  maintain  the  theory  of 
arnianients,  think  that  a  i)acilic  conquest  of  France'  would  be 
nn)re  advantageous." — T ran slaf ions    made   far    Thi:   Literary 

Dl(iEST. 


OUR  FUTURE  "  FLYING  BATTERIES  " 


MUC'H  has  been  said  of  the  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane 
in  warfare,  and  the  faet  that  all  nations  of  the  first 
class  are  adding  flocks  of  tliese  niechanieal  birds  to 
their  military  equipment  shows  that  such 
possibilities  have  not  been  overrated;  yet 
the  aviator  has  still  been  thought  of  chiefl\ 
as  a  scout,  hardly  as  an  offensive  fighter. 
New  ordnance  devised  in  conne<'tion  with 
military  aviation  has  been  mostly  defensi-vc 
and  intended  to  destroy  the  aeroplane  when 
fired  from  the  ground.  And  yet  the  aviator 
seems  amply  able  to  take  the  offensive  when 
armed  with  specially  devised  weapons.  The 
flier  who  recently  dropt  mock  bombs  into  a 
fort  at  Newport  possibly  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  get  vertically'  above  his 
prey  under  conditions  of  actual  warfare;  but 
if  he  did  succeed  in  getting  there,  there  is 
little  doubt  about  what  he  would  have 
done.  And  now  Colonel  Lewis,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Artillery,  has  devised  a  special 
form  of  gun  intended  to  be  fired  from  an 
aeroplane.  With  such  a  weapon  as  this  it 
will  not  be  necessarj-  to  get  into  a  position 
whence  bombs  may  be  droj^t.  It  may  be 
fired  anjnvhere  within  range,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  be  simply  whether  it  can  get  in  its 
work  before  it  is  destroj-ed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery — preeiselj'  the  same  conditions  that 
obtain  in  the  case  of  land  or  sea  batteries. 
Hence  there  is  ample  reason  to  look  forward 
to  the  flying  aerial  battery  as  a 
possibility.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (August  25) : 


"In  the  early  part  of  last  June 
a  group  of  United  States  Army 
officers  stood  watching  an  aero- 
plane as  it  soared  aloft  from  the 
Army  Aviation  School  at  College 
Park,  Maryland.  The  machine 
•carried  two  men.  Captain 
Charles  De  Forest  Chandler, 
<;ommandant  of  the  .school,  and 
Lieutenant  Thomas  De  Witt 
Milling,  one  of  the  arm.v  avi- 
ators, who  acted  as  pilot.  Be- 
tween the  knees  of  Captain 
Chandler  was  strapped  a  queer- 
looking  object,  resembling  some- 
what a  large  inverted  telescope 
with  a  disk-like  attachment  at 
the  rear  end. 

"When  the  aeroplane  had 
reached  a  height  of  600  feet  and 
was  skimming  along  at  a  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  suddenh- 
above  the  roar  of  the  engine 
there  came  to  the  watchers  be- 
low a  quick  ripping  sound.  At 
the  same  instant  a  score  of  little 
dust  clouds  spurted  up  from  the 
ground  a  few  hundred  feet  away. 
This  was  repeated  twice.  Then 
as  the  aeroplane  glided  to  earth, 
at  the  spot  where  the  dust  had 
arisen,  the  officers  ran  forward 
to  meet  it. 

"On  the  ground  lay  a  piece 


Illusti-ations  from  tlie  IJi-iK.lclyii  "Eagle." 
LIEUT. -COL.  ISAAC  N.  LEWIS,    U.S..\., 

Inventor  of  a  successful  aeroplane 
rapid-flre  gun. 


of  cheese-cloth,  three  yards  by  fifteen,  punctured  with  numer- 
ous small  holes.  And  then  the  secret  was  out.  The  curious- 
looking  object  carried  b\-  the  passenger  was  an  aeroplane  gun, 
and  the  piece  of  cheese-cloth  was  the  target 
at  which  he  had  aimed  while  flying  above 
at  almost  a  mile  a  minute. 

"Careful examination  of  the  target  showed 
that  out  of  the  full  magazine  of  fifty  car- 
tridges (lis(!harged  In-  the  gun  operator,  forty- 
five  shots  had  hit  the  mark.  The  other 
five  shots,  the  gunner  explained,  had  been 
sent  into  a  near-by  fish-pond  in  order  that  he 
might  g(>t,  by  the  splash  of  the  water,  an  in- 
stantaneous report  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
aim.  The  fa(!t  that  this  was  the  first  time 
the  gun  had  been  taken  aloft,  together  wit/h 
the  trueness  of  the  aim,  as  shown  by  the 
examination  of  the  target,  spoke  emphatic- 
ally then  and  there  of  the  great  possibilities 
of  fleets  of  aeroplanes  loaded  with  these 
rapid-fire  gwns  soaring  over  a  column  of 
the  enemy's  troops. 

"The  potential  results  of  swooping  air- 
craft, armed  to  the  teeth  with  death-deal- 
ing bullets,  is  staggering  to  ordnance  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  discuss  it. 
'Where  will  this  lead?'  they  ask.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  air  is  to  harbor  the  greatest 
destructive  forces  in  modem  warfare?  There 
seems  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

"This  remarkable  aeroplane  gun  is  the  in- 
vention of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Isaac  N.  Lewis 
of  the  Unitc^l  States  Army  Coast  Artillery 
Corps.  ( 'uriously  enough,  the  gun  was  de- 
signed primarily  for  infantry  and  cavalry  use. 
Later,  however,  (^olonel  Lewis  was  imprest 
with  its  possibilities  for  u.se  in  aeroplanes. 

"Heretofore  the  difficulties 
which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  serviceable  guns  for  aero- 
planes have  been  difficulty  in 
manipulation,  too  great  W(ight. 
terrific  recoil  which  would  knock 
the  frail  craft  out  of  gear,  and 
flame  from  the  rifle  w  hich  would 
endanger  the  machin(\ 

"In  the  Lewis  gun  these  diffi- 
culties are  eliminated.  There  is 
no  smoke,  no  flame — only  the 
sound  of  the  explosion  tells  that 
the  gun  has  been  fired.  There 
is  no  recoil  and  the  gun  is  .so 
balanced  by  the  magazine  that 
the  aim  is  not  even  interrui)ted 
whil(^  the  gun  is  being  fired.  It 
can  be  fired  at  as  high  a  rate  as 
7")0  shots  a  minute,  but  the 
rate  may  be  reduced  to  .'^50 
shots  per  minute,  or  to  any 
number  between  these  limits, 
by  a  simple  adjustment  of  the 
gas-port  valve  controlling  the 
admission  of  the  gas  to  the  pis- 
ton cylinder.  When  firing  at 
full  speed  it  takes  approximate- 
ly four  seconds  to  discharge  a 
magazine  of  fifty  cartridges,  and 
the  empty  magazine  may  be 
replaced  bj'  a  full  one  within 
two  seconds." 


CAPTAIN    CHANDLER    AND     LIEUTLNANT    AlILLlNCi, 

Ready  to  fire  the  Lewis  aeroplane  gun. 


It  might  be  supposed  that 
such  rapidity  would  overheat  the 
gun,  but  the  barrel  is  cooled  by 
blasts  of  air,  being  surrounded 
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by  a  cylindrical  aluminum  jacket  with  deeply  cut  grooves  from 
bre<?ch  to  muzzle.  Each  time  the  gun  is  fired  the  discharge  blast 
sucks  air  through  these.  As  aluminum  has  six  times  the  heat 
conductivity  of  steel  and  but  one-third  its  weight,  this  method  of 
cooling  adds  but  a  few  pounds  to  the  total  weight.  We  read 
furthf'r: 

"The  development  tests  of  the  gun,  which  have  been  in  prog- 
ress for  two  years,  show  that  the  barrel  does  not  become  over- 
heated under  continuous  fire  at  ftill  speed,  and  that  it  will  not 
therefore  be  necessary  to  carry  along  an  extra  barrel  when  on  the 
firing  line.  Since  no  cooling  water  is  necessary,  and  no  special 
mount  e.xcept  a  small  stake  or  'cowboy'  mount,  weighing  about 
eight  pounds,  tlie  field  equipment  of  the  Lewis  gun  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  gun  may  be  fired  from  any  natural  support 
found  in  the  field,  such  as  a  rock,  log,  stump,  tree  or  mound  of 
earth.  It  is  even  i)ossible  to  emptj^  a  magazine  while  holding 
the  gun  to  the  shoulder  or  from  the  hip,  as  the  recoil  effect  is 
scarcely  noticeabl(» 

"The  gun  is  simplicity  itself.  It  has  only  forty-seven  parts, 
as  compared  with  twice  that  number  for  other  rapid-fire  guns. 
.  .  .  The  sustained  rapidity  of  fire  of  Avhich  the  gun  is  capable 
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FIG.   1. — LONGITUDINAL   SECTION    OF   A    GLACIER. 

Showing  how  icebergs  break  off. 

makes  it  a  far  more  dangerous  and  effective  weapon  than  any 
bomb-dropping  device  as  yet  devised. 

"The  accuracy  of  the  firing  of  the  Lewis  aeroplane  gun  on  its 
first  test  was  not  only  surprizing  in  itself,  but  has  aroused  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Army  and  Navy  experts  to  the  fact  that 
our  battle-ships  and  the  disappearing-gun  batteries  of  our  coast 
defenses  are  completely  unprepared  for  attack  from  the  air. 
In  the  oi)inion  of  many  ...  it  marks  the  l)eginning  of  a  de- 
velopment that  is  destined  to  produce  radical  changes  in  our  land 
defense  and  coast  armaments,  both  for  offense  and  defense. 

"According  to  rolon(>l  Lewis  an  aeroplane  costing  not  more 
than  85,000  will  easily  be  able  to  carry  the  gun,  2,000  rounds  of 
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FIG.  2. — now    AN    ICEllEKG    UEGINS   TO    MELT. 

ammunition,  the  gun  operator,  and  the  pilot.  At  a  height  of  one 
mile  or  greater,  and  wl)i!(>  moving  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  it  will  be  i)()ssihl(>  with  this  gun  to  j)our  in  the  most  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  the  deck  and  fire-control  masts  of  our  battle-ships, 
and  upon  unprotected  jxTsonnel  of  our  land  def«nises,  without 
endangering  the  aeroplane  or  its  crew — it  being  practically  im- 
possible to  attack  successfully  the  rapidly  moving  aeroi)lane 
from  below.  The  gun  also  opens  a  new  fi(>ld  of  attack  and 
defense*  in  that  it  will  b(*  used  as  an  offensive  weapon  against 
other  aeroplanes  similarly  armed.  It  means  that  hereafter  un- 
armed a«>roplan(^s  will  no  longer  be  used  in  war,  even  for  scouting 
puri)oses." 


WHAT  IS  THE  SHAPE  OF  AN  ICEBERG  > 

THIS  QUESTION  is  not  quite  so  incapable  of  solution 
as  the  classical  query,  "How  big  is  a  piece  of  chalk?" 
Icebergs,  it  is  true,  have  many  shapes,  but  all  exist  in 
the  same  environment  of  air  above  and  water  below.  All  are 
gradually  melting  as  they  drift  southward,  and  the  manner  of 


FIG.  3. MORE    ADVANCED    STAGE    OF    MELTING. 

Showing  how  the  lower  surface  gradually  rises. 

this  melting  does  not  differ  greatly  from  one  case  to  another. 
So  it  comes  about  that  there  are  certain  things  that  we  may- 
know  about  the  shape  and  extent  of  icebergs,  above  and  below 
water,  and  it  is  desirable  that  these  things  should  be  known  by 


FIG.  4. STILL   MORE    ADVANCED    STAGE. 

all,  particularly  by  the  masters  of  vessels,  as  the  Titanic  found 
out  to  her  sorrow.  Some  of  them  are  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
by  C.  Janet  in  an  article  on  "The  Probable  Form  of  the  Sub- 
merged Part  of  Some  Icebergs,"  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
August  1).     He  writes  in  substance: 

"The  volume  of  the  exposed  part  of  some  icebergs  is  some- 
times very  considerable.  As  the  total  volume  of  an  iceberg  is 
at  least  nine  times  that  of  the  part  out  of  water,  and  as  most 
icebergs  have  reached  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  fusion 
by  the  time  that  they  are  first  observed,  we  may  conclude  that 
among  the  liloeks  given  up  to  the  sea  by  the  fronts  of  certain 
glaciers  some  must  be  of  very  great  size. 

"These  blocks  must  have  a  nearly  prismatic  form,  included 
between  two  horizontal  faces.     In  fact,  the  upper  face  is  part 
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FIG.  .'>. — A    VEUY    D.VNtJEROI'S    STAtiE. 

The  visible  part  of  the  iccbi tk  now  has  a  height  about  equal 
to  the  subnuTgod  part. 
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of  the  free  surface  of  the  glacier,  which,  except  for  crevasses  and 
irregularities,  is  sensibly  plane.  The  lower  face  is  also  practicallj' 
plane  because  it  has  been  sliding  over  the  bed  of  tlie  glacier. 
As  for  the  side  faces,  they  are  the  result  of  irregular  cracks  that 
are  generally  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  lower  faces  of  the 
block  and  are  consequently  vertical  when  the  iceberg  floats 
freely.  .  .  .  The  upper  and  lower  faces  are  usually  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  greater  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  glacier-front. 

"Among  the  extremely  varied  forms  that  such  an  iceberg, 
originally  prismatic  and  compact,  may  assume  under  the  action 
of  the  destructive  causes  to  which  it  is  subjected,  there  is  one 
that  probably  presents  itself  frequently  and  Avhich  deserves  our 
attention. 

"The  upper  face  of  the  iceberg  melts  slowly  and  pretty 
uniformly  under  the  action  of  the  air.  There  form  on  it  small 
ridges  and  small  channels  through  which  the  water  runs  off.  .  .  . 
The  exposed  vertical  walls  also  melt  under  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  reentrant  parts  of  these  walls  are  often  less  attacked  than 
the  salient  parts  because  they  give  passage  to  the  air  chilled  by 
the  melting  of  the  upper  surface.  The  salient  parts  thus  .  .  . 
tend  to  be  smoothed  down  and  there  results  a  certain  regularity 
of  the  lateral  contour. 

.  "When  the  water  surrounding  it  is  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature, the  iceberg  melts  over  its  whole  submerged  surface. 
The  result  of  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  to  dilute  the  surrounding 
sea-water  and  to  chill  it.  The 
dilution  produces  a  diminution, 
while  the  chilling  causes  an  in- 
crease, in  the  density  of  the 
water.  While  there  is  never  ex- 
act compensation  between  these 
two  contrary  actions,  the  re- 
sult of  the  fusion  of  the  iceberg 
produces  only  a  slight  variation 
of  the  density  of  the  sea- water. 
The  result  is  that  the  whole 
submerged  part  of  the  iceberg 
remains  constantly  surrounded 
with  cold  water  and  thus  melts 
uniformly  and  slowly. 

"This,  however,  is  the  case 
only  with  the  lower  surface  and 
the  parts  of  the  side  walls  that 
are  quite  deeply  sunk.  The 
parts  just  below  the  surface  un- 
dergo usually  a  more  intense 
fusion  than  the  rest.  This  re- 
sults from  a  more  rapid  renewal 
of  the  chilled  water,  produced  by 
the  agitation  due  to  waves  and 
to  surface  cmrents. 

"In  this  ease  a  sort  of  circular 
gorge  is  melted  out  around  the 
berg,  immediately  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  result  is  an 

excess  of  weight  in  the  parts  subjected  only  to  aerial  meltings. 
These,  being  ill-supported,  shortly  sink  lower. 

"The  continuation  of  this  process  leads  to  the  successive 
states  represented  in  Figures  3  and  4,  which  need  no  further 
explanation.  Finally  Figure  5,  which  represents  a  state  in 
which  the  height  of  the  part  above  the  surface  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  below  it,  shows  in  what  degree  certain  icebergs  may 
become  dangerous  to  navigation." 

At  this  stage  the  berg  seems  to  reach  out  under  the  sea  and 
rip  open  the  hull  of  a  ship  as  with  a  rapier: 

"Simple  friction  against  the  submerged  part  of  such  an  ice- 
berg may,  almost  A\ithout  shock,  produce  long  tears  in  the  rela- 
tively thin  hulls  of  large  vessels.  The  loss  of  the  Titanic 
is  perhaps  due  to  an  accident  of  this  kind. 

"It  is  certain  that  in  a  freely  floating  iceberg  the  volume  of 
the  visible  part  is  nearly  equal  to  one-eighth  of  that  of  the 
submerged  part.  But  this  submerged  part  has  not  always  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  ^\^th  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the 
visible  part,  for  in  the  case  where  the  latter  is  high  and  narrow 
the  iceberg  would  then  have  to  be  very  long  vertically,  and  the 
situation  of  its  center  of  gra\-ity  would  cause  it  to  change  position 
so  as  to  make  it  lie  nearly  horizontally. 

"We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  submerged  part  of  an  ice- 
berg must  be  more  or  less  extended  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea  whenever  its  visible  part  is  relatively  high  and  narrow." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR  WASTE  OF  COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS 
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VER  A  MILLION  TONS  of  coal-tar  was  recovered  last 
year  in  Germany  as  a  by-product  of  the  coke  and  gas 
industries.  This  was  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent, 
in  ten  years,  and  represented  a  selling  value  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars. In  Germany  90  per  cent,  of  industrial  works  of  this  kind 
are  now  made  to  yield  such  products,  as  against  something  less 
than  20  per  cent,  in  this  country.  In  all  others  the  coal-tar  is 
simply  thrown  away.  What  this,  means  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  glance  at  the  part  played  by  coal-tar  products  in 
modern  industry  and  domestic  hfe.  This  is  interestingly  set 
forth  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  gas  industry,  published  in  the  Illustrirte  Zcilung  (Berlin, 
June  27).  Foremost  among  these  coal-tar  products  are  benzol, 
toluol,  xylol,  solvent-naphtha,  ammonia,  and  the  eyanids; 
next  come  pitch,  anthracene,  pyridin,  naphthalene,  the  light, 
medium,  and  heavy  oils,  and  in  further  development  etheric 
oils,  perfumes,  drugs,  and  dyes.  The  work  involved  gives  em- 
ployment to  an  army  of  people  of  every  grade,  from  the  highly 


"FAMILY  TREE"  OF  THE  COAL-TAR  BY-PRODUCTS. 


trained  scientific  expert  and  investigator,  through  the  ranks  of 
merchants,  clerks,  and  skilled  mechanics,  down  to  day-laborers. 
We  read: 

"Of  surpassing  importance  is  the  recovery  of  ammonia  from 

the  gases  in  the  form  of  the  sulfate  and  of  sal  ammoniac 

To-day  Germany  controls  the  world-market  with  an  output  of 
more  than  410,000  tons  [of  the  ammonic  salts],  having  a  selling 
value  of  over  $2.5,000,000.  Besides  many  chemical  applications 
— as  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives — ammonium  is  espeeiallj^ 
employed  as  a  fertilizer 

"Benzol  is  the  mother-substance  of  a  large  number  of  impor- 
tant aromatic  compounds  and  of  artificial  dye-stuffs,  besides  its 
use  as  a  solvent  and  purifier  for  numerous  organic  bodies,  such 
as  caoutchouc  and  gums 

"Purified  toluol  yields  many  dyes,  and  is  used  in  making  ex- 
plosives, medicinal  preparations,  perfumes,  and  so  forth.  .  .  , 
Cyanid  has  long  been  used  in  gold-washing,  and  is  at  present 
used  in  making  'B(>rlin  blue.'  .  .  .  These  manifold  constituents 
of  coal-tar  are  separated  out  by  means  of  the  process  known  as 
fractional  distillation,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  various  com- 
ponents possess  specific  boiling-points.  From  a  fifth  to  a  fourth 
of  the  coal-tar  produced  is  used  raw,  the  rest  being  subject  to 
development  by  fractional  distillation.  The  raw  tar  and  such 
derivatives  as  pitch  tar-oil  and  creosote  find  extensive  utility  as 
preservatives  of  wood  and  iron  from  danxpness,  decay,  and  at- 
tacks of  insects. 
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"From  the  carctic  regions  to  the  equator  there  is  no  longer 
any  zone  of  earth  in  which  tar-paper  has  not  come  to  be,  on  ac- 
count of  its  sirapHcity  and  cheapness,  an  indispensable  building 
material  for  roofing  and  protection.  .  .  .  Tar  is  used  to  remedy 
the  dust  nuisance  on  roads,  and  as  a  'binder'  for  crusht  stone  it 
gives  a  smooth,  elastic,  noiseless  dust-free  road-bed.  .  .  .  Pitch 
is  extensively  used  at  coal  mines  as  a  binder  for  fine  coal  and 
coal-dust,  enabling  these  to  be  comprest  into  briquettes  and  thus 
transforming  another  waste  product  into  a  cheap  and  conve- 
nient fuel 

"The  oils  obtained  from  pitch  by  fractional  distillation  divide 
into  light,  medium,  and  heavy  oil.  The  first  is  a  brown  or 
yellowish  fiuid  .  .  .  consisting  of  phenols,  bases,  nitril.  acetone, 
etc,  and  various  aromatic  carbohydrates.  Medium  oil  .  .  . 
contains  naphthalin,  phenol,  cresol.  p\Tidin,  etc.  Phenol  is 
chiefly  used  to  make  trinitrophenol,  or  picric  acid,  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  salicylic  acid  are  also  made  from  it.  The 
cresols,  especially  lysol,  are  much  used  as  disinfectants. 
Heavy  oil  is  a  mixture  of  solid  and  fluid  elements,  naphthalin, 
triphenyl,  etc. 

"Anthracene  oil  represents  the  final  fraction  of  coal-tar  dis- 
tillation. ...  It  contains  a  great  number  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, such  as  anthracene,  phenanthrene,  fluoren,  acridine, 
carbazol.  The  anthracene  separates  from  the  oil  at  a  lowered 
temi)erature  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  crystalline  powder.  It 
is  oxidized  into  the  technically  important  substance  antrachinon, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  alizarin  dyes. 

"Creosote  and  its  preservative  action  are  well  known,  but  a 
special  development  of  this  is  worth  noting.  It  has  recently 
been  found  that  the  wood  of  the  beech,  ordinarily  unfit  for  rail- 
road ties,  is  rendered  u.sable  by  being  properly  impregnated  with 
creosote.  Beech  forests  are  of  little  value  commercially.  Pine 
forests  yield  six  or  seven  times  as  much,  because  of  the  greater 
value  of  the  wood.  But  beech  woods  are  necessary  as  'foster- 
mothers'  for  more  valuable  timber,  for  which  they  prepare  the 
ground.  Hence  the  economic  importance  of  this  discovery  of  a 
means  of  lending  the  beech  a  virtue  not  native  to  it.  .  .  .  We 
pass  over  the  well-known  antiseptic  qualities  and  uses  in  medi- 
cine of  creosote,  phenol,  cresol,  anthrasol,  solveol,  etc." 

The  value  of  the  naphthalin  annually  produced  from  coal-tar, 
we  are  told,  is  about  -SI, 000,000.  The  greater  part  is  employed 
for  making  dyes,  but  it  is  also  largely  used,  under  the  name  of 
"tar-camphor,"  for  preserving  furs  and  woolen  garments  from 
moths.  A  very  recent  use  is  as  a  fuel  in  explosion  motors  and 
in  an  incandescent  lamp  on  the  same  principle.  Pyridin  is 
(ihiefly  used  for  denaturing  alcohol,  because  of  its  irritant  odor. 
In  fact: 

"What  the  dye  industry  owes  to  coal-tar  .  .  .  sounds  like  a 
tale  from  fairyland.  '  The  energies  stored  in  the  coal  by  the  sun- 
beams of  former  centuries  are  changed  directly  into  substances 
that  in  th(>  vividness  of  their  colors,  the  charm  of  their  fragrance, 
and  tli<>  effectiveness  of  their  healing  power  daily  rival  the  most 
beautiful,  fragrant,  and  healing  flowers,  leaves,  and  herbs.' 
The  giant  horn  of  plenty  of  the  coal-tar  colors  overflows  with 
nearly  2,{XX)  tints  of  the  rainbow." 

An  indirect  result  of  this  vast  multiplication  of  colors  which 
is  of  immense  importance  to  sufl'ering  humanity  is  the  method 
of  detecting  and  di.stinguishing  bacteria  by  "staining"  them 
with  dyes  according  to  their  specific  affinity: 

"This  application  of  the  coal-tar  colors  was  like  a  lantern  in 
the  (lark;  it  gave  tlie  possibility  of  waging  war  against  these 
uiKtanny  f(jrins  of  lif(>.  Thus  were  dis(!Overed  the  germs  of 
cholera,  plague,  influenza,  diphtheria,  tuberculo.sis,  sleeping- 
sickness,  etc." 

And  the  .same  industry  has  given  us  such  remedies  as  salicyl, 
pheniUH^tin.  pyramidon,  antipyrin.  antifebrin,  etc.  Saccharin, 
fruit-eth(Ts,  artificial  vanilla  an^  other  daughters  of  coal-tar. 
Small  as  is  the  amount  of  artificial  |)erfume  stuff  r(>covered.  it 
is  so  conc(>ntrated  and  so  valuable  that  its  worth  is  estinuited  at 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  Space  forbids  further 
quotation,  but  it  sliould  not  be  forgotten  tluit  the  field  is  not 
exhausted.  Unknown  pos.si  bill  ties  yet  lurk  in  tli(>  once  desjjised 
and  rej(H'te(l  mass  of  refuse  that  has  proved  so  ricli  a  mine.  And 
SO  per  (ient.  of  its  output  of  this  valuable  substance  the  United 
Statt)s  throws  a  way! — TrnnxUiliou  modi  far'Vuv.  Litkuauv  Dickst. 


THE  "HUMP":    A  NEW   RAILROAD 
TIME-SAVER 

A  SIMPLE  DEVICE  for  facilitating  the  distribution  and 
movement  of  freight  is  gaining  favor  among  the  railroad 
-  fraternity,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. This  device,  known  to  the  elect  by  the  homely  name  of 
"the  hump,"  is  nothing  but  a  slightlj'  elevated  stretch  of  track 
in  the  middle  of  a  freight  yard.  That  under  construction  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  is  composed  of 
a  small  embankment,  about  seven  hundred  feet  long  and  six  or 
seven  feet  high  in  the  middle.  At  one  end  it  begins  to  rise  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  foot  to  the  hundred  and  near  the  center 
there  is  a  sharper  rise.  At  the  other  end  of  the  crest  the  hump 
begins  to  descend  until  it  is  level  with  the  other  tracks  again. 
We  read  of  the  uses  of  this  simple  device: 

"This  'hump'  takes  the  place  of  several  locomotives  and 
several  men.  It  saves  motive  power,  rolling  stock,  and  wages, 
and  it  expedites  the  movement  of  freighters.  How?  It  is  such 
a  simple  process  that  engineers  are  asking  themselves  why  they 
waited  so  long  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law  of  gravity  which  is 
invested  in  the  'hump.'  There  may  be  a  train  of  fifteen  freight 
cars,  each  one  of  which  has  a  separate  destination.  Consequent- 
ly these  fifteen  cars  are  going  to  fifteen  different  trains,  or  perhaps 
as  many  different  rails  out  of  the  yard.  The  old  way  would  be 
for  the  switch-engine  to  take  them  out  one  bj'  one  and  haul  them 
to  their  respective  trains,  going  back  to  the  original  train  each 
time.  The  new  way  is  for  the  engine  to  go  back  of  the  train  of 
fifteen  ears  and  push  them  all  over  that  'hump.'  As  each  car 
reaches  the  top  it  is  uncoupled  from  the  train  and  it  begins  to 
ride  down  hill  on  the  other  side,  registering  its  weight  as  it  passes 
over  a  scale,  and  as  it  runs  down  the  slope  it  is  switched  on  to 
whatever  track  it  is  wanted  on,  and  with  one  run  the  engine  has 
accomplished  what  it  would  have  to  make  several  runs  for  with- 
out the  'hump.'  A  railroad  engineer  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  yard  says  that  one  locomotive  will  do  at  least  as 
much  work  as  four  engines  can  do  without  a  'hump.' 

"All  new  freight  yards  which  are  large  enough  will  have  humps 
in  the  future.  The  large  freight  centers  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
are  to  be  equipped  with  them.  Boston  is  likely  to  get  them,  tho 
the  freight  yard  would  have  to  be  moved  farther  out.  There  is 
no  room  for  any  near  North  Station." 


TRANSPARENCE  OF  HOT  METALS— Most  metals  are 
slightly  translucent  if  taken  in  thin  enough  layers.  Gold  leaf 
0.00004  inch  thick  allows  light  to  pass,  and  appears  of  a  green 
color  when  held  before  the  eye.  Faraday,  the  p]ngUsh  physicist, 
showed  fifty  years  ago  that  such  leaves  of  gold  became  quite  trans- 
parent when  heated,  and  the  question  has  been  further  studied 
more  recently  by  several  scientific  men.  A  writer  in  Cosrnos 
(Paris,  July  11)  tells  us  that  at  a  temperature  of  550°  a  sheet 
of  gold  leaf  one  three-hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch  thick  lets 
white  light  pass  through  it. 

A  sheet  of  glass  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  layer 
of  silver  becomes  almost  completely  transparent  when  heated, 
its  transpanmce  beginning  to  be  noticeable  at  240°,  bt^com- 
ing  clearly  appreciabl(>  at  355°,  almost  conii)leto  at  370°,  and 
total  at  3i)0^     Says  the  writer  of  the  Cosmos  article: 

"  l*rofessor  Turner  has  shown  that  this  ])]ienomenon  is  mani- 
fested only  in  the  presence  of  o.xygen.  It  takes  place  neither 
in  a  vacuum  nor  in  hydrogen,  nor  in  any  other  n>ducing  atmos- 
l)here.  As  th(>re  is  no  increase  of  weight,  it  has  hwn  supposed 
that  th(>re  Is  i)ro(hice(l  a  teniitorary  <'onil)inati()n  of  oxygen  and 
silver  which  is  afterward  broken  up.  If,  when  the  metallic 
layer  lias  become  transparent  by  heating,  it  i)e  written  on  with 
an  agate  style,  the  characters  appear  in  briglil  silver. 

"Thin  leaves  of  copper,  heated  in  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
))ecome  transparent,  emitting  an  einerald-gr(>en  light  that 
becomes  darker  and  (iark(>r  as  more  oxygen  is  absorbed. 

"Alu  ninuin  becomes  transparent  neither  in  air  nor  in  hydro- 
gen."     I'nnislnlion  tnade  for  Tliv:  LlTKH.SHY  DicKST. 
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THE   TYPE    OF   MUFFLER    VSED    ON    SOME    RACING    CARS. 
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THE   CONCENTRIC    CHAMBERS    IN   THE    CADILLAC   MUFFLER. 


SIMPLF:    type    of   muffler   on    CALTHORPE    CARS. 
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ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE    BAFFLE    PLATES    IN   THE    NEST-0'-CUP8 
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THREE    CONCENTRIC    CHAMBERS    OF   THE    FORD    MUFFLER.  AIR-COOLED    UNIVERSAL-VICTORIA. 

SOME    OF    THE   DEVICES   TO    HUSH    THE    DEVIL-WAGON. 


TO   KEEP  THE  DEVIL- WAGON   QUIET 

HE  WHO  REDUCES  the  sum  total  of  useless  noise  in 
this  world  deserves  well  of  his  kind.  Antinoise  so- 
cieties are  doing  much,  but  inventors  and  makers  are 
doing  even  more;  for  the  demand  now  is  for  noiseless,  easy- 
running  machiner3',  and  the  satisfaction  of  this  demand  means 
prosperity  for  the  manufacturer.  The  noisiest  thing  about  an 
automobile  was  always  its  exhaust.  Nowadays  when  Ave  hear 
a  loud  exhaust  we  know  that  the  machine  is  poorly  constructed 
or  of  a  verj'  ancient  type,  or  that  the  driver  has  opened  his 
muffler.  The  construction  of  mufflers  has  improved  so,  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  that  the  automobile  has  become  a  nearly 
noiseless  machine.  To  control  hot  gases  rushing  through  a 
pipe  at  the  rate  of  8,000  feet  -a  minute,  so  that  their  impact  on 
the  atmosphere  will  be  silent,  is  no  ordinary  achievement. 
How  it  is  brought  about  is  told  by  W.  G.  Aston  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Autocar  (London),  quoted  in  The  Horseless 
Age  (New  York,  August  21).     Says  Mr.  Aston: 

"When  an  engine  exhausts  into  the  atmosphere  direct  it  gives 
rise  to  a  noise  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid  discharges 
of  gas  at  high  velocity  set  up  sound-waves  in  the  air  which  are 
duly  recorded  by  our  ear-drums.  The  noise  is  essentially  due 
to  variations  in  local  pressure  in  the  atmosphere  immediately 
surrounding  the  exhaust-pipes.  At  the  instant  of  discharge  this 
pressure  is  relatively  high,  whereas  immediately  afterward  it 
falls  again  to  normal,  being  similarlj^  raised  and  lowered  at  a 
very  high  rate.  .  .  .  The  primary  function  of  a  muffler  is  to  get 
rid  of  this  noise  by  preventing  these  sudden  impacts  from  taking 
place  except  upon  air,  or  gas,  which  is  in  some  way  insulated 
from  the  outer  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Sharp  bends  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  to  flow,  and  even  slight  irregularities  in  the 
pipe  section  "wdll  set  up  surfaces  of  discontinuity — eddies,  in 
other  words.  Any  resistance  thus  set  up  must  immediately  re- 
act upon  the  power  of  the  engine,  for  it  not  only  opposes  a  bra- 
cing effect  to  the  exhaust  stroke,  but  allows  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  gas  to  remain  in  the  cylinder  and  thus  impoverishes 


and  diminishes  the  volume  of  gas  drawn  in  on  the  inlet  stroke. 
When  the  velocity  of  the  exhaust  gas  has  been  considerably 
reduced  it  will  offer  little  resistance  to  going  over  sharp  corners 
and  tlirough  small  holes,  which  would  well-nigh  arrest  it  alto- 
gether at  a  very  high  speed.  This  is  one  reason  why  nearly  all 
silencers  are  to  be  found  at  the  back  of  a  car,  or,  at  all  events, 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  engine. 

"That  this  effect  of  high  gas  velocities  is  not  generalh'  real- 
ized is  evidenced  .by  the  fact  that  people  will  often  attempt  to 
gage  the  degree  of  'back  pressure'  or  resistance  of  a  small  muffler 
by  blowing  into  it.  At  the  low  speed  at  which  one's  lungs  are 
capable  of  expelling  air,  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  would  offer  scarcely 
any  resistance,  yet  to  gas  at  a  high  velocity  it  would  act  like  an 
impenetrable  barrier 

"So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  case  of  a  long  pipe. 
Since  this  can  not  be  used  on  a  ear  some  modification  has  to 
take  place,  and  accordingly  practically  every  form  of  muffler  in 
use  at  the  present  time  is  simply  a  contrivance  in  which  the  gas 
is  made  to  travel  a  circuitous  course,  so  as  to  obtain  the  same 
effect  as  it  would  in  a  long  pipe.  Artificial  resistances,  such  as 
baffle-plates  and  perforated  tub(>s,  are  used  primarily  to  put  a 
slight  brake  on  the  gas,  and,  secondarily,  to  break  up  the  sound- 
waves. It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  constricted  end  of  the  pipe 
referred  to  previously  is  additionally  valuable,  as  it  has  exactly 
this  effect.  It  acts,  of  course,  exactly  conversely  to  a  megaphone, 
which  develops  the  waves  of  sound,  whereas  the  constriction 
reduces  them. 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  the  reason  an  engine  fitted  with 
a  muffler  (provided  the  latter  be  properly  designed)  will  give 
more  power  than  one  exhausting  direct  into  the  atmosphere  is 
that  the  exhaust  from  one  cylinder  acts  like  a  pump  upon  that 
of  another,  and  consequently  sucks  it  out,  and  that  a  similar 
effect  obtains  with  the  successive  explo.sions  which  emanate 
from  one  individual  cylinder.  This  idea,  tho  more  or  less 
founded  on  fact,  is  fallacious  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally 
exprest. 

"What  happens  is  this:  When  the  engine  exhausts  direct 
into  the  atmosphere  the  discharged  gas  has  to  accelerate  a  mass 
of  air  from  rest-up  to  its  own  speed,  whereas  if  it  exhausts  into 
a  pipe  which  contains  a  moving  column  of  air  the  power  required 
for  such  acceleration  is  less,  and  as  a  consequence  the  resistance 
to  the  egress  of  the  exhaust  is  less." 


WHISTLER  IN  NEW  LIGHTS 


THE  REAL  CHARM  of  Whistler  the  craftsman  has 
seldom  been  suggested  in  the  books  and  magazine 
articles  printed  about  him,  endless  as  these  revelations 
have  been.  So  declares  Mr.  T.  R.  Way,  the  latest  to  enter  the 
already  crowded  field.  Few,  however,  are  better  entitled  than 
he  to  speak,  for  Mr.  Way  and  his  father  were  long  associated 
with  Whistler  in  the  printing  of 
his  lithographs  and  etchings, 
and  the  "Memories"  that  have 
lately  appeared  from  this  writer 
chiefly  concern  that  branch  of 
Whistler's  art.  Whistler  has 
been  "described  as  a  poser — 
an  actor  always  before  the  foot- 
lights, always  on  liis  guard 
against  the  world,  against 
possible  enemies  or  doubtful 
friends,"  this  Avriter  observes; 
"perhaps  he  was — certainly  he 
did  show  different  sides  to  dif- 
ferent people."  Mr.  Way  thinks 
that  he  showed  himself  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pennell  "exclusively 
as  an  American."  It  was  an 
aspect,  Mr.  Way  declares,  that 
Whistler  rarely  showed  to  him. 
But  then,  he  adds,  "they  are 
Americans,  and  he  wished  them 
to  write  his  life,  and  posed  the 
model  for  them  to  picture." 
The  "American"  Whistler  evi- 
dently developed  late,  according 
to  Mr.  Way: 


at  sea,  and  then  reversed  as  a  desert  scene,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  HoUingshead's  manage- 
ment, when  Mr.  Edward  Terry  and  Nellie  Farren  were  the 
great  stars.  Mr.  Terry  was  the  artist,  and  I  believe  Whistlert 
himself  went  to  the  rehearsals.  He  was  certainly  enthusiastic 
about  their  acting.  Connie  Gilchrist,  who  was  then  sitting  to 
him,  also  joined  the  Gaiety  company,  but  later.     He  seemed  to 

know  them  all  very  well,  and  as 
the  office  windows  looked  on  to 
the  stage  door  opposite,  this 
was  perhaps  the  reason  which 
attracted  him  to  draw  the  same 
sul)j('ft  in  throe  different  litho- 
graphs. The  caricature  in  the 
'(Jrasshopper,'  which,  I  believe, 
did  not  have  a  long  run,  was 
not  a  cause  of  offense  to  him, 
at  least  I  ne\x>r  heard  any  pro- 
test from  him.  When,  later  on, 
at  the  Savoy,  he  was  again  cari- 
catured in  'Patience,'  it  did  not 
give  him  much  cause  for  offense 
cither,  and  I  heard  him  say  that 
Avhen  he  went  to  see  it  he  was 
approached  in  the  box  bj'^  Sir  A. 
Sullivan  with  an  apology  and  a 
request  that  he.  Whistler,  would 
make  an  'arrangement'  of  him 
by  painting  his  portrait.  But 
it  did  not  come  off,  I  fear. 
That  he  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  Savoy  people 
afterward  Avas  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  went  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D'Oyly  Carte  to  ask  their 
help  over  the  arrangements  for 
the  '  Ten  o'Clock '  lecture,  which 
they  undertook  and  carried 
through  entirely  for  his  benefl*^." 


Cuurtesy  vi  the  JuUu 


"At  the  time  when  they  knew 
him,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  many  of  his  compatriots 
had  woke  up  to  his  (established 
reputation  and  were  paying 
court  to  him,  and  I  fear  drove 
away  mf^mories   of  old   friends. 

But  tho  then*  is  another  man  to  bo  drawn  some  day,  of  quite  a 
different  character  from  the  one  shown  by  either  M.  Duret  or 
Otto  Bacher,  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  each 
of  these  books  should  have  been  written,  and  especially  tho  last 
mentioned,  because  it  has  gathered  in  its  covers  the  personal  rem- 
iniscences of  a  great  number  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  at 
various  tim(!s  in  close  contact  with  him,  a  record  whicfh  if  not.  made 
at  once,  and  with  such  untiring  devotion  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennel' 
have  given  to  their  task,  would  assuredlj'  never  have  been  made  at 
all.  Some  day  in  th(*  future,  perhaps,  the  man  may  live  again 
in  his  letttTs.  Th(>y  are  wonderl'ui  reading,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  a  selection  were  not  published,  so  that,  where  possible, 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  written  might  explain  the  points 
on  which  the  correspondence  turns." 

It  is  well  known  that  Whistler  was  devoted  to  buckwheat 
rakes,  and  insist<''d  almost  at  the  price  of  friendship  tliat  others 
share  his  enthusiasm.  We  learn  here  of  his  addiction  to  an- 
other American  product;  also  his  share  in  certain  theatrical 
doings: 

"Th(Te  was  a  new  drink  which  had  come  from  America, 
railed  'Mint  Julej).'  This  he  i)rewed  with  great  (^hiboration 
and  solemnity,  so  mu<!h  so  that  nothing  else  could  be  done 
while  it  was  going  on!  Then  he  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  Gaiety  people.  Then>  was  a  burlesqu(>  produced  tluT**  on 
9th  DecembiT,  1877,  called  the  'Grasshopper,'  in  which  his  art 
was  made  fun  of,  a  painting  being  shown  one  way  up  as  a  sunset 


Uu^trati"nf)   from   T.  R.    Way's    ' '  Mciiiui-ioii  uf  J.  M.   WUi^llei-/ 
Lane  Company. 

WHISTLER  SKETCHED  WHILE  RETOUCHING  A  STONE. 

By  T.  R.  Way. 

Great  as  Whistler  was  as  an  etcher,  Mr.  Way,  an  artistic  co- 
worker, believes  he  Rot  "a  more  direct  and  personal  exiiression 
from   lithography  than  on   the  copper  plate." 


A  view  is  a.so  given  of  Whist- 
ler in  his  hour  of  persecution, 
when  he  himself  turned  perse- 
cutor and  ended  in  bankruptcj- : 


"The  Ruskin  trial,  which 
came  after  the  '  Fors  Clavigera ' 
review  of  the  first  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition,  and  was  a 
source  of  intense  excitement  to  us  all,  comes  next.  The  actual 
trial,  of  course,  did  not  take  place  tintil  after  the  second  Exhibi- 
tion had  been  opened.  I  will  not  attempt  to  recall  the  details 
of  the  case,  the  story  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  told  already; 
but  I  can  not  refrain  from  recording  my  own  recollections  of  the 
attitude*  of  his  brother  artists  at  the  time,  when  talking  about 
AVhistler's  action  in  the  case.  It  was  not  denied  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  libel  was  exaggerated,  nay,  wrong,  but  then  one  had 
to  admit  that  the  great  Ruskin  was  privileged,  and  that  one  ought 
not  to  have  dared  to  show  r(>seutment,  certainly  not  to  have 
brought  an  action  against  him!  If  it  had  been  some  ordinary 
critic  the  action  might  even  have  been  justified.  Moreover, 
after  all.  Whistler  was  a  'charlatan,'  said  som(\  Well,  anyway, 
tliey  must  have  felt  vindicated  by  the  demonstration  of  Ruskin's 
power  over  the  public  purse,  for  Punch's  lament, 

I  takes  and  paints, 
And  no  complaints. 
And  sells  afore  I'm  dry; 
When  savage  Uiiskia 
Sticks  his  tusk  in, 
And  nobody '11  buy, 

proved  true  for  poor  Whistler,  and  titere  Avas  no  market  for 
his  pictures.  Among  the  artists  with  whom  I  was  familiar 
at  that  time  the  only  ones  I  met  who  really  acknowledged  and 
appreciated  his  art  were  C.  E.  HoUoway  and  E.  J.  Gregory, 
who  were  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  the  'Valparaiso 
Harbour'  sunset  picture,  then  belonging  to  Howell,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  my  father's  keeping. 
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"It  is  pitiful  to  remember  how  few  of  his  fellow  artists  had 
the  courage  to  appear  for  him.  All  honor  to  Albert  Moore! 
Just  before  the  trial  Whistler  arranged  a  number  of  his  pictures 
in  his  studio,  and  among  other  men  who  went  and  studied  them 
was  Leighton.  It  was  understood  that  he  would  appear  for 
Whistler,  but  on  the  day  of  the  trial  he  received  a  summons  to 
Windsor,  and  so  did  not  get  into  the  witness-box.  But  the 
incident  which  most  imprest  me  at  this  time  was  Whistler  com- 
ing to  the  office  soon  after  the  trial  of  the  Ruskin  case  and  reading 
the  'Art  and  Art  Oitics'  to  my  father  and  me  in  our  little 
private  room — emphasizing  the  points,  as  he  alone  could  do, 
and  as  he  afterward  did  in  a  similar  manner  when  delivering  the 
'Ten  o'clock.'  .  .  .  After  this  came  the  bankruptcy." 


IF  MR.   HENRY  JAMES   HAD   WRITTEN 
"THE   RING   AND  THE   BOOK" 

IF  MR.  HENRY  JAMES,  instead  of  Robert  Browning,  had 
happened  upon  the  twopenny  box  in  the  market-stall  in 
Florence,  and  found  the  little  yellow-covered  book  that 
contained  the  report  of  the  murder  case  of  the  Francesehini, 
what  a  novel  might  have  issued  from  that  event!  Instead  of  a 
novel,  we  have  one  of  the  longest  poems  in 
the  language — "The  Ring  and  the  Book," 
which  Carlyle  was  unmannerly  enough  to 
call  "only  an  Old  Bailey  story  that  might 
have  been  told  in  ten  lines."  Mr.  James 
tells  us  that  from  his  first  reading  of  the 
verses  "the  sense,  almost  the  pang,  of  the 
novel  they  might  have  constituted,"  sprang 
sharply  from  them.  He  even  admits  that 
he  has  gone  on  "almost  irreverently,  all 
but  quite  profanely,"  thinking  of  this'  work 
"as  a  fiction  of  the  so-called  historic 
type  .  .  .  just  tragically  spoiled."  It  is 
not,  indeed,  that  he  wishes  to  discredit 
the  poem  that  Browning  made  of  "the 
little  police-court  scandal,"  but  his  own 
sense  of  the  novelist's  art  gives  him  the 
cue  to  another  method  of  treatment. 

He  told  what  might  have  been  made  of 
the  materials  in  his  address  before  the 
Academic  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  Browning  last  May.  In  our 
issue  of  June  1  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
occasion,  but  little  of  what  Mr.  James 
said,  because  the  London  papers,  while  join- 
ing in  a  chorus  of  praise  over  the  brilliancy 
of  his  address,  one  and  all  eonfest  their  in- 
ability to  "take  it  down."  The  entire  text 
is  printed  in  the  July  Quarterly  Review 
(London),  so  that  one  may  now  command 
the  needed  leisure  for  appreciation.  What 
he  makes  of  his  present  task  is  in  reality 
a  superb  application  of  the  theory  that  he 
expounds  in  the  prefaces  to  his  novels  in 
the  recently  published  New  York  edition. 
According  to  his  practise,  he  seeks  for 
"some  center"  in  the  field  of  the  Italian 
story,  and  he  finds  it  "in  the  embracing 
consciousness  of  Caponsacchi,  which,  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  our  question  of  treat- 
ment, of  oiu"  search  for  a  point  of  con- 
trol, practically  saves  everything,  and  shows  itself,  moreover, 
the  only  thing  that  can  save."  Browning,  it  will  be  remembered, 
tho  he  made  Caponsacchi  the  hero  of  his  story,  permitted  him 
no  part  until  the  tale  had  run  half  its  course. 

"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  tells  the  story  of  Pompilia,  a  foster- 


STUDY  OF  A  GIRL  WITH  A  PITCHER. 
A  hitherto  unpubUshed  sketch  by  Whistler 


child  of  Pielro  and  Violanlc,  brought  up  as  their  own  to  secure 
a  legacy,  wooed  and  won,  tho  but  thirteen  years  old,  by  Count 
Guido  Francesehini,  for  the  sake  of  the  dowry.  The  whole 
household  is  moved  from  Rome  to  Arezzo,  where  the  Count 
"proves  the  basest  of  men."  His  cruelty  drives  the  foster- 
parents  away,  and  just  before  Pompilia  is  to  become  a  mother 
she,  too,  takes  flight,  assisted  by  Canon  Caponsacc/ii,  character- 
ized by  Mr.  James  as  a  "man  of  the  world,  and  adorning  it,  yet 
in  holy  orders,  as  men  of  the  world  in  Italy  might  then  be." 
His  relation  to  Pompilia  was  only  that  of  the  "all-disinterested 
friend  in  ncH'd."  Their  flight  is  discovered  by  Guido,  who  fol- 
lows and  comes  upon  the  family  in  Rome,  where,  with  two  hired 
assassins,  he  dispatches  Pietro  and  Violante  and  wounds  Pom- 
pilia to  death.  Quoting  Mr.  James,  we  see  how  he  would  handle 
the  puppets: 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  enveloping  consciousness — or  call  it 
just  the  struggling,  emerging,  comparing,  at  last  intensely  liv- 
ing conscience — of  Caponsacchi  as  the  indicated  center  of  our 
situation  or  determinant  of  our  form,  in  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
cellent novel;  and  know,  of  course,  what  such  an  indication 
lets  me  in  for,  responsibly  speaking,  in  the  way  of  a  rearrange- 
ment of  relations,  in  the  way  of  lib(?rties 
taken.  To  lift  our  subject  out  of  the  sphere 
of  anecdote  and  place  it  in  tho  sphere  of 
drama,  liberally  considered,  to  give  it  dig- 
nity by  extracting  its  finest  importance, 
causing  its  parts  to  flower  together  into 
some  splendid  special  sense,  we  supply  it 
with  a  large  lucid  reflector,  which  we  find 
only,  as  I  have  already  noted,  in  that 
mind  and  soul  concerned  in  the  business 
that  have  at  once  the  highest  sensibility 
and  the  highest  capacity,  or  that  are,  as 
we  may  call  it,  most  admirably  agitated. 
There  is  the  awkward  fact,  the  objector 
may  say,  that  by  our  record  the  mind  and 
soul  in  question  are  not  concerned  till  a 
given  hour,  when  many  things  have  al- 
ready' happened  and  the  climax  is  almost 
in  sight;  to  which  we  reply,  at  our  ease, 
that  we  simply  don't  suffer  that  fact  to 
be  awkward.  From  the  moment  I  am 
taking  liberties  I  suffer  no  awkwardness; 
I  should  be  very  helpless,  quite  without 
resource  and  without  vision,  if  I  did.  I 
said  it  to  begin  with:  Browning  works  the 
whole  thing  over — the  whole  thing  as  orig- 
inally given  him — and  we  work  him;  help- 
fully, artfully,  boldly,  which  is  our  whole 
blest  basis.  We  therefore  turn  Co po«sacc/ii 
on  earlier,  ever  so  much  earlier;  turn  him 
on,  with  a  brave  ingenuity,  from  the  very 
first — that  is,  in  Rome,  if  need  be;  place 
him  there  in  the  field,  at  once  recipient 
and  agent,  vaguely  conscious  and  with 
splendid  brooding  apprehension,  awaiting 
the  adventure  of  his  life,  awaiting  his  call, 
his  real  call  (the  others  have  been  such 
vain  shows  and  hollow  stop-gaps),  await- 
ing, in  fine,  his  terrible  great  fortune.  His 
direct  connection  with  Pompilia  begins, 
certainly,  at  Arezzo,  only  after  she  has 
been  some  time  hideously  mismated  and 
has  suffered  all  but  her  direst  extremity — 
that  is  of  the  essence;  we  take  it;  it's  all 
right.  But  his  indirect  participation  is  an- 
other affair,  and  we  get  it — at  a  mag- 
nificent stroke — by  the  fact  that  his  \'iew 
of  Francesehini,  his  fellow-Aretine  sordidly 
'on  the  make,'  his  measure  of  undesired, 
of,  indeed,  quite  execrated,  contact  with 
him,  brushed  against  in  the  motley, 
hungry  Roman  traffic,  where  and  while 
that  sinister  soul  snuffs  about  on  the  very  vague,  or  the  very 
foul,  scent  of  his  fortune,  may  begin  whenever  we  like.  Wo 
have  only  to  have  it  begin  right,  only  to  make  it.  on  the 
part  of  two  men,  a  relation  of  strong,  irritated  perception  and 
restless,  righteous,  convinced  instinct  in  the  one  nature,  and  of 
equally  instinctive  hate  and  envy,  jealousy  and  latent  fear,  in 
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the  other,  to  see  the  indirect  connection,  the  one  with  Pompilia, 
as  I  say,  throw  across  our  page  as  portentous  a  sliadow  as  we 
need.  Then  we  get  ('(tponsacc/n  as  a  recipient  up  to  the  brim 
— as  an  agent,  a  predestined  one,  up  to  the  hilt.  I  can  scarce 
begin  to  tell  you  what  I  see  him  give,  as  we  say.  or  how  his  .sen- 
tient and  ob.servational  life,  his  fine  reactions  in  presence  of  such 
a  creature  as  Guido,  such  a  social  type  and  image  and  lurid  light, 
as  it  were,  make  him  comparatively  a  modern  man.  l)reathed 
upon,  to  that  deep  and  interesting  agitation  I  have  nu'ntion(>d, 
by  more  forces  than  he  yet  reckons  or  knows  the  names  of." 

The  rest  of  the  story  as  Browning  gives  it — the  meeting  in 
Arezzo,  Guido  s  forged  letters — Mr.  James  would  take  as  it  is 
given.  Especially  this  "last  atrocity  "at  the  denouement.  Fom- 
jrilin  and  her  friend  he  finds  '"characters  of  the  deepest  dye,"  as 
his  enthusiasm  thus  breaks  out: 

'There,  if  you  jilease,  is  the  finest  side  of  our  subject;  such 
sides  come  up,  such  sides  flare  out  upon  us,  when  Ave  get  such 
characters  in  such  embroilments.  Admire  with  me.  therefore. 
our  felicity  in  this  first-class  value  of  Browning's  beautiful,  crit- 
ical, genial  vision  of  his  Caponsacchi — vision  of  him  as  the  tried 
and  tempered  and  illuminated  man,  a  great  round  smooth,  tho 
as  yet  but  little  worn  gold-piece,  an  embossed  and  figured  ducal 
or  sequin  of  the  period,  placed  by  the  poet  in  my  hand.  He 
gives  mv  that  A^alue  to  spend  for  him,  spend  on  all  the  strange 
old  experience,  old  sights  and 
sounds  and  stuffs,  of  the  old 
stored  Italy — so  we  have  at 
least  the  wit  to  spend  it  to  high 
advantage;  which  is  just  what 
I  mean  by  our  taking  the  liber- 
ties we  spoke  of.  I  see  such 
))its  we  can  get  with  it;  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  I  see  so  many 
more  things  than  I  can  have 
even  dreamed  of  giving  you  a 
hint  of.  I  see  the  Arezzo  life 
;ind  t  h(>  Arezzo  crisis  with  every 
i"  dotted  and  every  circum- 
.-;1ance  presented;  and  when 
<(ruido  takes  his  wife,  as  a  pos- 
;sible  trap  for  her,  to  the  thea- 
ter— the  theater  of  old  Arezzo; 
:share  with  me  the  tattered  vis- 
ion and  inhale  the  musty  air! 
—1  am  well  in  range  of  I'om- 
pilia,  the  tragically  exquisite, 
in  her  box,  with  her  husl)and 
not  there  for  the  hour  but 
posted  elsewhere;  I  look  at 
lier  in  fact  over  (^aponsnccln'x 
shoulder  and  that  of  his  brother- 
canon  Conli,  while  this  light 
chara^^ter,  a  vivid  recruit  to  our 
company,  managers  to  toss  into 
her  lap,  and  as  coming  in  guise 
of  overture  from  his  smitten 
friend,  'a  paper-twist  of  com- 
fits. 


degree  clarified  and  disengaged  for  Caponsacchi  and  honipilia; 
but  what  their  history  most  concludes  to  is  how  ineffably  it  was, 
whatever  hapj^ened.  worth  while.  Worth  while  most  then  for 
them  or  for  us  is  the  question.  Well,  let  us  say  worth  while 
assuredly  for  us.  in  this  noble  exerci.se  of  our  imagination.  Which 
accordingly  shows  us  what  we,  for  all  our  prose  basis,  would  have 
found,  to  repeat  my  term  once  more,  prepared  for  us.  There 
isn't  a  detail  of  their  panting  flight  to  Rome  o\-er  the  autumn 
Apennines — the  long  hours  when  they  melt  together  ordy  not  to 
meet — that  does  not  positively-  plead  for  our  perfect  prose 
transcript.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  mere  massacre  at  the 
final  end  is  a  lapse  to  passivity  from  the  high  plane,  for  our 
pair  of  protagonists,  of  constructive,  of  heroic  vision,  this  is 
not  a  blur  from  the  time  everything  that  happens  happens 
most  effectively  to  Caponsacchi' s  life." 


The  tribute  to  Browning  is 
intensified  in  Mr.  James's  en- 
thu.siaj^ni  over  "th(>  exhibition 
of  the  great  contingent  rela- 
tion betw(M>n  man  and  woman 
al  once  at  its  maximum,  and  as 
the  relation  most  worth  while 
in  the  life  for  either  party;  an  exhil)ilion  lorming  (piitc  the 
nuiin  substance  of  our  author's  message."    In  more  fulness: 

"lie  has  dealt,  in  liis  immense  variety  and  \ivacity.  with 
other  relations,  but  on  this  he  has  thrown  his  most  li\ing  weight : 
it  remains  the  thing  of  which  his  ';wn  rich  ex|)erience  most  con- 
vincingly s|)oke  to  him.  He  has  t(>sti(ied  to  it  as  charg(>d  to  the 
brim  with  the  burden  of  the  s«'nses.  and  has  testified  to  it  as  al- 
most too  clarilied.  too  liberated  and  sublinuited,  for  traceable 
a))plication  or  lair  record;  he  has  figured  it  as  never  too  much 
♦>ither  of  the  Mesh  or  of  the  spirit  for  him.  so  long  as  the  possi- 
bility of  both  of  these  is  in  each,  but  always  and  e\er  as  the  thing 
absolutely   most   worth  while.      It   is  in   the  highest   and  rarest 


.\    C"()Vl<:i{    'I'llAT    NKVKK    AIM'KAKED. 

Whistler  drew  this  design  as  a  cover  for  his  "  .Vrt  and  .\r{  Critics." 
tiic  nudoiis  of  "Tlic  (iontlo  .-Vrt  of  Maliing  Kneinies."  l>iit  t.vpe 
on  ))ro\vn  paper  was  finally  used  in  place  of  this  "nocturne." 


LITERARY  TORPEDO-DESTROYERS 

/4X  ADDED  ARGUMENT  against  war  with  England 
/-A  is  furnished  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  What- 
-^  -^  ever  grudge  we  might  conceivably  bear  toward  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  present,  we  wouldn't  wish  to  assail  Shakespeare 
and  Scott,  whom  Ave  claim  as  equally  our  own.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Churchill  had   some  such  idea  in  mind  Avhen  he  ordered  the 

names  of  Florizel,  Portia,  Or- 
lando, Rosalind,  Viola,  and  Rob 
Roy,  Ivanhoe,  Redgaunilet,  Talis- 
man, and  Waverley  attached  to 
new  A'essels  in  England's  NaA-y. 
There  is  perhaps  a  little  lack  of 
humor  in  giA^ing  these  names, 
the  Shakespearian  ones  at  least 
of  the  highest  pacific  character, 
to  A^essels  of  the  type  of  torpe- 
do-boat destroyers,  but  possibly 
Mr.  Churchill  in  this  does  noth- 
ing more  than  show  that  he  is  a 
man  Avith  literary  sympathies. 
The  London  Times  comments 
not  A^erA'  humorously  on  the 
strangeness  of  the  choice,  alleg- 
ing that  "in  this  matter  as  well 
as  in  others  Mr.  Churchill 
means  to  leaAe  his  mark  on  the 
ser Aice ' ' ;  going  on : 

"It  Avould  be  interesting  to 
learn  the  motives  Avhich  haAe 
sent  the  naA'al  authorities  to 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  on  this 
occasion  for  names  to  giA-e  to 
the  new'  A'essels.  Their  action 
is  not  Avithout  precedent,  it  is 
true;  for  one  or  tAvo  Shak(»- 
speare  names,  such  as  Imogen 
and  Orlando,  had  crept  into  the 
'NaA-y  List'  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  development  of 
the  idea  in  this  Avay  is.  how- 
ever, quite  an  innoA'ation.  Cer- 
tainly Sir  Walter  Scott's  Avorks 
ha\-e  not  pre\iously  been 
adopted  as  a  source  of  Avar- 
ship  names,  tho  about  the  middl(>  of  the  last  century  there 
were  some  rcA  enue  A'essels  called  the  Rob  Roy,  the  Laily  of  the 
Lake,  and  so  forth.  But  the  plan  does  not  seem  to  haAe  ap- 
peal(>d  to  those  responsii)le  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  fighting 
ships  of  tile  regular  Navy.  If  it  had.  there  might  ha\e  been 
ft>wer  opportunitit's  for  the  indtdgence  in  some  peculiar  whims 
aiul  fancies  lu  past  First  Lords.  There  is  the  case  of  on<> 
administrator  Avho  call»>d  a  batch  of  small  craft  after  his  pack 
of  hounds,  an<l  the  names  of  Bouncer,  Pinchcr,  lioxer.  Tickler, 
and  the  like  have  conu<  down  to  us  in  consequence.  Similarly, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Mi.ss  Rae, 
went  to  Leiuprit"^r(>'s  'Cla.ssical  Dictionary'  for  names,  not  only 
of  frigates  and  sloops,  such  as  Andromeda  and   Theseus,  but  of 
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A    LITHOGRAPHIC    VERSION    OF    WHISTLERS    "CREMORNE    (JARDENS." 

Mr.  Way's  father  bought  this  picture  after  the  bankruptcy,  but  Whistler  claimed  it  again  later  in  life.  The  Ways  demurred,  then  to  end  the 
dispute  W'histler  propo.sed  to  settle  his  account  with  them  of  eighteen  years'  running,  and  include  this  picture.  "And  what  shall  I  put  in  its 
place  on  my  walls'.'"  asked  Mr.    Way.     "You   might  frame  the  check!"   replied   Whistler. 


ships  of  th(>  line  like  Ayaineinnun  and  Bellerophon,  and  so  in- 
troduced the  practise  which  has  made  names  from  Greek  and 
Roman  history  and  mythology  common  in  the  fleet.  Even  as 
recently  as  1887  a  new  name  of  this  character  Avas  introduced 
in  the  shape  of  Marathon,  in  order  that  a  group  of  cruisers  might 
be  known  as  the  'M'  class,  and  a  storm  of  protest  was  raised 
that  the  place  of  a  battle  between  the  CJ reeks  and  Persians — 
especially  a  battle  fought  only  partly  on  the  water — should  be 
commemorated  in  the  British  Navj-,  while  Maidstone  and  names 
with  similar  associations  were  ignored. 

"The  new  plan  of  using  the  names  of  characters  or  works  from 
the  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  is  one  of  wide  scope.  There 
are  so  many  more  ships  to  be  named,  however,  that  full  use 
might  be  made  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  it.  Perhaps  the 
idea  is  to  promote  and  stimulate  the  culture  of  the  seaman;  it 
is  at  least  a  coincidence  that  its  adoption  synchronizes  with  the 
introduction  of  the  new  scheme  of  promotion  from  the  lower  deck. 
There  is  a  wide  field,  and  the  choice  of  the  twenty  most  appro- 
priate names  for  destroyers  from  the  world's  literature  might 
provide  a  novel  and  happy  task  for  the  holidays.  In  the  present 
instance  only  one-half  of  the  twenty  new  names  have  literary 
associations.  The  other  half  includes  for  the  most  part  names 
which  were  borne  by  small  craft  during  the  (Ireat  War,  and 
which  have  since  in  some  cases  been  given  to  destroyers  recently 
sold  out  of  the  service.  The  mixture  of  the  two  sorts  of  names 
for  the  destroyers  of  one  program  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
vessels  will  not  all  be  of  one  type,  in  which  case  the  selection 
of  a  novel  series  of  names  would  aflford  an  easy  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  them." 

The  five  selections  from  Scott — Ivanhoc,  Rob  Roy,  Talisman, 
Waverley,  and  Redganntlet — it  is  to  be  seen,  differ  in  that  they 
are  the  titles  of  Avorks  and  not  in  every  case  the  names  of  char- 
acters.    As  before  observed: 

"All  are  neAv  as  men-of-war  names.  The  same  remark  is  true 
of  Hereward,  Avhich  might  be  reckoned  as  a  literary  name  because 
of  the  popularity  into  which  that  hero  was  brought  in  Kingsley's 
'Hereward  the  Wake.' 

"The  other  nine  names  are  not  all  taken  from  ships  of  the  old 
Navy,  for  the  name  Ficlou  is  a  newcomer,  and  a  curious  one. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  name  of  this  distinguished 
Peninsular  general  should  have  been  selected  for  commemora- 
tion in  this  manner,  while  a  number  of  equally  distinguished 
naval  heroes  are  ignored.  In  the  United  States  Navy  all  des- 
troyers take  the  names  of  former  sea  officers,  and  without  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  a  similar  plan  might  very  appropriately  be 
tried  in  our  own  Navv." 


CURING   "AMERICAN   ENGLISH" 

A  SMALL  FRACTION  of  Americans  took  it  in  hand  a 
few  years  ago  to  reform  our  speech.  As  the  language 
^  which  we  own  to  speaking  is  the  English  tongue,  and 
as  our  language  is  supposedly  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity 
in  the  country  where  it  is  native,  England  was  looked  to  to  fur- 
nish the  norms  of  correct  speech.  The  society,  tho  fostered  by 
a  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  seems  to  have  lan- 
guished and  died,  for  recently  no  public  mention  has  been  made 
of  its  activities.  The  New  York  Times  has,  however,  been  tell- 
ing us  of  schools  to  be  found  in  London  where  the  "English 
accent,"  with  other  polite  forms  of  speech,  can  be  learned  by 
visiting  Americans.  The  London  papers  themselves  are  re- 
ported to  be  agitated  with  interest  over  these  new  endeav^ors, 
and  The  Daily  Mirror  has  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  the  schools 
and  observing  the  way  it  goes  about  making  over  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  American  visitors.  There  are  given  four  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  pupils  submit  to  the  making-over  pn)cess: 

"1.  Be<;ause  the  accent  is  prettier  than  the  'American.' 

"2.  Because  the  English  spoken  in  England  is  naturally  the 
pure  language. 

"3.  For  reasons  of  pride.  To  appear  English  after  visiting 
p]ngland. 

"4.  The  studious  desire  to  be  able  to  read  aloud  Shakespeare 
and  other  literature  in  the  English  tongue." 

One  pupil  who  applied  was  told  that  to  learn  "English  Eng- 
lish" the  American  must  "avoid  the  nasal  articulation,"  "regu- 
late the  voice  and  not  indulge  in  rising  and  falling  inflections," 
"learn  the  different  pronunciations  without  questioning  why 
they  are  different,"  and  "not  accentuate  the  letter  'r'."  The 
"professor"  in  charge  of  the  school  is  thus  quoted  and  reported: 

"The  nasal  accent,  of  course,  is  the  chief  difference  between 
?]nglish  English  and  American  English.  Americans,,  therefore, 
must  learn  to  open  their  mouths  when  speaking  and  to  bring 
the  sound  forward,  instead  of  speaking  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
and  through  the  nose." 

The  anxious  pupil  was  last  seen  making  a  list  of  such  slang 
terms  as  "My  hat,"  "My  word,"  "My  Aunt,"  with  their  accom- 
panying significances. 


AMERICA'S  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  LEADER 


THE    MAN  most  conspicuous  in  weakening  the  ecclesias- 
tical   barriers    between    East    and    West    was    probably 
,  Jiishop  Grafton,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  whose  death  occurred 

j  on  August  30.  For  years  prior  to  1900  he  had  worked  "to 
'  promote  better  relations  between  the  Anglican  and  Eastern 
'  Orthodox  and  Old  Catholic  Communions," 
points  out  T%^,  Living  Church  (Milwaukee'). 
But  that  date  was  significant  for  marking 
the  first  time  an  Anglican  bishop  had  in- 
vited the  Russian  and  Polish  Catholic 
bishops  in  this  country  to  participate  in 
an  important  function,  such  as  was  then 
the  consecration  of  his  coadjutor,  Dr. 
Waller.  The  date  may  be  taken  as  a  land- 
mark, according  to  these  further  words: 

"How  far  we  have  grown  in  sympathy 
and  in  desire  for  unity  in  those  twelve 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  one 
realizes  in  comparing  the  storm  that  broke 
after  the  participation  of  those  prelates 
in  that  function  witli  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  in  the  Church  at  the  present 
time  to  draw  these  two  movements,  imder 
the  immediate  successors  of  these  bishops, 
into  formal  relations  with  the  American 
Church." 

The  bishop,  Charles  Chapman  Grafton, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1830,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  American  episcopate.  His  minis- 
terial work  was  begun  in  Maryland  and 
■continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  his  Union  sentiments  presented 
difficulties  for  his  work.  In  1865  he  went 
to  England  and  became  associated  with 
Dr.  Pusey,  Father  O'Neil,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Benson,  leaders  in  the  Catholif?  or 
Oxford  movement.  He  and  Father  O'Neil 
!' organized  the  first  great  London  mission, 
in  which  140  parishes  took  part,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  60,(X)0  persons  at- 
tended services  daily."  The  Living  Church 
:gives  these  further  facts  of  his  career: 

"He  returned  to  this  country  in  1872  to 
become  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, Boston,  after  Fr.  Benson  and  two 
associates  had  visitt^d  the  city  and  ex- 
amined   the   .situation.     Bishop  F^astburn 

had  refused  to  allow  thest;  'foreigners'  to  ofTiciatc^  in  any 
church  in  the  diocese,  but  Ft.  Grafton,  being  canonically  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland  and  being  transferred  in  good 
standing,  was  received  as  such.  In  tluvt  ca])acity  Fr.  Grafton 
remained  for  sixteen  years,  during  the  course  of  which,  however, 
he  had  sevennl  his  connection  with  the  English  society,  and  the 
former  Church  of  tlu^  Advent  was  transferred  to  the  Cowley 
Fathers,  being  the  present  Cliun^li  of  Si.  .Jolui  the  Evangelisi. 
The  nt>w  Church  of  the  Advent  was  then  built,  ground  being 
broken  for  the  i)urpose  in  1878,  th(>  diancel  conii)h>ted  a  year 
later,  and  the  nav<>  in  1881.  In  1882  Fr.  Guifton  estal)lislied 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Nativity. 

"He  resigned  the  rectorship  in  April,  1888,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  Bishoj)  of  Fond  du  Lac.  He  was  con- 
secrated as  such  on  A|)ril  2."),  1889,  at  the  Cathedral  in  what  was 
thenceforth  to  be  his  .see  city." 

Soin(>  of  the  problems  that  confronted  him  at  the  outset  were 
enough  to  prove  his  metal: 


"The  Cathedral  had  burned  to  the  ground  a  year  previously 
and  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  adorning  fell  upon  him.  The 
chunih  at  Ahnapee  also  had  lately  burned;  that  at  Oshkosh  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  tornado;  and  the  Indians  on  the  Oneida 
Reservation  had  lost  their  savings  of  twelve  years  through  the 
failure  of  a  bank.     The  English-speaking  population,  which  had 

been  the  chief  factor  when  the  diocese  was 
created  fifteen  years  before,  had  largely 
moved  on  to  the  States  arid  Territories 
further  west,  and  their  places  had  been 
taken  by  foreigners  of  every  description. 
There  were  two  missions  to  foreigners  which 
had  been  established  by  Bishop  Brown  un- 
der peculiar  conditions,  and  the  priests  of 
both  of  these  were  destined  to  give  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  his  successor,  and 
had  already  become  an  anxiety  in  the  dio- 
cese. Perhaps  never  has  an  American  bish- 
op .seen  a  more  difficult,  if  not  apparently 
hopeless,  task  before  him  than  that  which 
confronted  Bishop  Grafton. 

' '  Bishop  Grafton  took  things  as  he  found 
them  and  proceeded  to  build  wherever  he 
could  discover  a  foundation,  and  to  erect 
a  foundation  where  none  was  seen  to  exist. 
He  built  up  the  Cathedral  church  and 
adorned  it  so  that  it  is  to-day  one  of  the 
notable  buildings  of  the  American  Church. 
He  gave  the  warmest  sympathy  to  the  vari- 
ous works  among  foreign-speaking  people, 
developing  the  plans  that  had  been  devised 
by  his  predecessor  with  the  concurrence  of 
several  of  the  older  bishops.  It  became 
necessary  ultimately  to  depose  the  Old 
Cathohc  priest  whom  Bishop  Brown  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  work,  and  with 
him  a  part  of  the  work  failed,  tho  other 
parts  continued  loyal  to  the  diocese  and  re- 
main as  such  to  the  piesent  time.  .  .  . 
Twice  the  Bishop  has  had  fortunes  left  him 
and  both  of  them  have  been  expended  in  his 
diocese." 


BISHOP   (iRAFTON, 

Who  worked  for  a  union  of  Eastern  and 
Western  cliurches  and  for  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  each  otlier's  Catholic  position. 


PARODYING  SCRIPTURE— Ministers 
were  to  blame  for  beginning  a  fad  of 
parodies  upon  the  Bible,  The  Pilet  (Cath- 
olic, Boston)  declares.  It  relates  that 
a  little  while  back  variations  of  the  ten 
commandments  began  to  issue  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  public  was  surfeited  with 
a  humor  of  "don'ts"  for  married  men, 
"don'ts"  for  wives.  Following  this,  the 
Beatitudes  were  turned  intoa  joke-book  col- 
umn. Then  the  politicians  took  up  the  idea: 

"The  famous  Bryan  speech  of  olden  days  with  its  reference  to 
the  Crucifixion,  in  the  cross  of  gold  speech,  was  sad  enough.  But 
the  irreverence  of  it  has  been  surpassed  to  an  alarming  degree  in 
thes(i  latter  days.  The  Apostles'  Creed  was  used  as  a  ground- 
work for  a  violent  campaign  attack.  One  of  the  nominees  was 
read  into  a  thousand  dilTerent  texts  of  Scripture,  the  most  of 
them  very  unconiplinu'utary  to  him  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

"And  it  is  not  over  yet.  As  we  write,  the  daily  i.ssue  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  has  given  space  to  many  such  offenders, 
head(>d  the  letter  of  on(>  of  its  correspondents  who  applies  a  text 
of  Scripture  to  a  politician  displeasing  to  him  'James  on  Timo- 
thy.' The  'James'  is  Saint  James,  the  'Timothy'  the  Hon. 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff.  Such  a  heading  was  not  done  \\ith  much 
re\ erence." 

The  Pilot  demands  that  the  newspapers  he  closed  to  all 
Scriptural  parody  and  indignantly  suggests:  "If  human  respect 
and  public  opinion  will  not  stop  tho  abu.se,  then  a  more  powerful 
means  might  be  employed.'i 
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GEN.  BOOTH'S    TRIUMPHANT  FUNERAL 

IT  WAS  NOT  a  mourning  crowd  that  packed  the  streets  of 
London  for  CJeneral  Booth's  funeral.  "The  most  striking 
note  in  the  remarkable  procession  and  ceremony,"  com- 
ments the  London  Times,  editorially,  "was  the  air  of  gladness 
pervading  the  Army."  This  manner,  we  are  further  told, 
."marked  all  their  proceedings  since  the  fine  phrase  announcing 
his  father's  death — 'The  (Jeneral  has  laid  down  his  sword. 
God  is  with  us!' — was  issued  by  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth."  This 
unusual  note  "seems  to  have  struck  all  the  observers  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  chronicle  the  funeral  ceremonies."     Further: 

"There  have  been  no  'trappings  of  wo.'  It  would  not  be  true 
to  say  that  there  has  been  no  wo  or  no  mourning,  but  the  sign 
of  mourning  has  been  white,  and  the  bearing  of  the  mourners 
has  been  glad  and  proud.  They  are  undismayed  hy  the  death 
of  their  chief,  the  father  of  the  family.  Thus  is  one  of  the 
things  they  have  learned  from  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  influence.  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  said  yesterday,  in  his 
address  at  the  grave,  that  he  could  not  say  his  father  had  never 
been  defeated,  l)ut  he  never  gave  up.  He  was  undismayed  by 
defeat,  and  they  ha\  e  cauglit  liis  spirit.  It  is  tliis  which  enables 
them  to  go  on  cheerfully, 
but  Avithout  illusions,  in 
spite  of  failure.  They  do 
not  give  Avay  to  defeat, 
and  now  they  have  not 
given  way  to  death, 
which  is  a  sort  of  defeat. 
It  is  very  noteworthy 
that  so  many  men  and 
women  should  be  im- 
bued with  this  spirit  of 
confidence  and  cheerful- 
ness. It  surrounds  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of 
serenity  and  happiness 
peculiarly  valuabh>,  and 
indeed  essential  to  their 
work.  They  derive  it 
from  the  inspiration  of 
their  leader — from  his 
personality  and  his  in- 
tense faith.  Now  that 
he  is  gone,  the  question 
is.  Will  they  retain  it? 
They  seem  to  have  no 
misgivings  themselves, 
tho,  as  Mr.  Bramwell 
Booth  said  yesterday, 
there  never  can  be  any- 
body quite  the  same  to 
the  Army  as  its  founder. 
To  judge  from  their  de- 
meanor, they  have  de- 
rived great  encourage- 
ment from  the  ceremo- 
nies they  have  been 
attending,  and  particu- 
larly from  yesterday's 
great  demonstration, 
and  they  mean  to  go 
on  with  undiminished 
cheerfulness  and  confi- 
dence. It  is  a  fin«! 
spirit,  and  we  wish 
them  well." 


Salvation  Army  a  long  and  prosperous  command,  and  we  do  so 
without  the  least  reserve.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  Army  will 
find  recruits  among  churchmen  to  any  extent  worth  considering, 
while  it  is  on  all  accounts  infinitely  better  that  a  man  should 
profess  the  restricted  form  of  Christianity  taught  in  its  'bar- 
racks,' and  act  up  to  his  faith,  than  that  he  should  live  without 
any  religion  at  all.  At  the  same  time  we  must  enter  a  protest 
against  the  notion,  too  easily  conceived  by  superficial  observers, 
that,  in  the  language  of  The  Spectator,  General  Booth  'brought 
witliin  the  range  of  spiritual  influences  thousands  of  persons  to 
whom  no  other  form  of  religion  could  have  appealed.'  Many  a 
clergyman  in  the  P^ast  Encl  knows  better." 


THE   BOOTHS'    KIKST   STEPS   IX    E\  ANCiELIS.M. 


This  picture,  furnished  us  by  the  Salvation  Army,  is  a  scene  in  the  early  years  of 
the  ministry  of  Oeneral  Booth  and  his  wife,  when  in  180.5  they  began  what  was  styled 
the  "Christian  Mission."      In   1878  this  work  developed  into  the   Salvation  Army. 


The    Guardian   (Lon- 
don), organ  of  the  Es- 
tablished  Church,    ob- 
serves that  "the  obsequies  of  General  Booth  have  been  marked 
by  something  of  the  state  and  circumstance  which  waits  upon 
departed  monarchs,"  with  this  in  addition: 

"Nor  have  royal  and  imperial  messages  of  condolence  been 
lacking,  the  Kaiser  being  among  the  first  to  address  a  telegram 
to  'General  Bramwell  Booth.'     We  wish  the  new  head  of    the 


RELIGIOUS   PRESS  RETORTING  ON   THE 

SECULAR 

IF  THE  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  who  angrily  demanded 
to  know  what  arguments  there  could  possibly  be  in  favor 
of  the  law  to  close  city  post-offices  on  Sundays  will  turn  to 
the  religious  press,  they  may  find  some  spirited  answers.  The 
church  papers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  applauding  the  law  and 
are  accusing  tho  secular  press  in  this  connection  of  short-sighted- 
ness and  selfish  parti- 
zanship.  A  typical  com- 
ment is  that  of  The 
Presbjjterian  Standard 
(Charlotte,  N.  C),  that 
"it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  the  wrong  in  any- 
thing when  you  look 
at  it  through  a  silver 
dollar."  The  Christian 
Intelligencer  (Ref.  Ch., 
New  York)  calls  the  law 
"a  victory  for  the  Sab- 
bath," and  prints  in- 
formation which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 
Grannis,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance,  declares  that 
he  gave  to  the  secular 
I)ress  and  was  there  re- 
fused space.  He  says 
t  hat  statistics  show  that 
not  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  patrons  of 
the  New  York  post- 
office  ever  call  for  their 
mail  on  Sunday.  Not 
more  than  this  propor- 
tion have  called  in  Chi- 
cago, he  is  informed, 
and  "over  50  per  cent. 
of  those  who  called  were 
children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  only 
20  per  cent,  of  all  ever 
received  mail."  From 
San  Francisco  he  gleans 
a  like  report.  Dr.  Gran- 
nis asserts  that  condi- 
tions under  the  new  law  "will  differ  little  from  what  has  been 
in  operation  in  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  post-offices  for  more 
than  a  year."  He  further  explains  that  the  only  difference 
is  that  in  the  past  the  matter  "depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  will  of  the  Postmaster-General,"  while  now  it  is  fixt  by 
law.     He  adds: 
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"We  had  no  fear  of  the  present  Administration  going  back  to 
the  oM  order,  but  we  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  long  the 
present  Administration  would  be  in  powder,  or  what  the  attitude 
of  a  new  Administration  might  be.  To  make  sure,  Congress 
was  appealed  to  and  saw  fit  to  put  its  seal  of  approval  upon  a 
movement  that  has  resulted  in  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  and  resulted  in  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  uplift 
to  the  men  in  the  service." 

The  Continent  (Presb.,  Chicago)  thinks  it  "rather  disgusting" 
that  newspaper  editors  should  be  found  "howling  about  the 
horrible  inconvenience"  of  the  stoppage,  but  not  conscious  of 
recent  unheralded  changes: 

"The  sapient  newspaper  gentlemen  don't  seem  to  have  been 
awake  enough  to  realize  that  this  new  provision  of  the  statute 
has  already  for  two  years  been  in  force  as  a  postal  rule  in  most 
of  the  larger  American  cities.  And  it  has  inconvenienced 
nobody  yet  heard  from — at  least  has  not  troubled  the  news- 
papers enough  for  them  to  find  out  about  it.  Of  course  the 
provision  has  been  and  will  be  observed  with  care  not  to  delay 
emergency  mail;  special-delivery  letters  are  not  held  up.  The 
whole  reform  has  been  actuated  only  by  the  straight,  simple 
motive  of  securing  to  local  letter-carriers  the  justice  of  a  six-day 
week.  Whoever  cares  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
routine  mail  on  a  non-business  day  than  for  this  boon  to  so 
important  a  class  of  the  people's  servants  is  much  too  selfish  to 
be  at  home  in  this  social-spirited  age." 

The  view  of  The  Presbyterian  Standard  is  not  that  the  news- 
papers are  uninformed,  but  that  they  consider  as  a  question  of 
convenience  or  material  prosperity  a  matter  that  really  is  "one 
of  moral  right  or  wrong."     It  urges: 

"When  we  remember  that  by  this  law  many  thousand  clerks 
will  have  a  Sabbath  day's  rest  and  be  able  to  worship  with 
their  families,  and  that  above  all  the  Sunday  newspaper,  which 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  men  from  church,  will  be 
badly  crippled,  then  every  Christian  ought  to  rejoice,  and  every 
congregation  ought  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  its  Congressman 
and  to  the  Postmaster-General,  for  this  is  by  long  odds  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  steps  ever  taken  in  the  cause  of  morality, 
3'et  it  is  a  step  that  will  be  bitterly  opposed,  and  in  the  fight  that 
is  coming  we  are  going  to  see  just  how  sincere  men  have  been 
in  their  Christian  zeal." 

The  Lutheran  (Lebanon  and  Philadelphia)  is  particularly 
emphatic  in  condemning  the  "material  view."  In  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  law  "halts  business,"  this  journal  answers: 

"Of  this  fact  we  are  glad.  Much  of  the  business  which  is 
done  on  Sundays  needs  to  be  halted.  We  are  not  Puritanic; 
but  w((  think  it  is  well  that  something  'halts  business  on  Sun- 
days' before  we  reach  the  point  when  we  have  no  Sunday.  In 
a  central  sqnan^  of  'Quaker  Philadelphia'  on  a  recent  Sunday 
we  saw  five  stor«>s  open  for  business  at  midday.  At  least  three 
of  them  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  be  classed  as  among 
those  dealing  in  perishable  necessities." 

A  more  cautiously  stated  view  from  "Quaker  Philadelphia  ' 
comes  from  The  American  Friend,  which  describes  the  Post 
mastcr-dciieral's  interpretation  of  the  measure  as  "a  liberal 
fonstructiou  of  the  law,  and  all  the  public  should  ask."  The, 
li(ii>li.ft  Common  wealth  (Philadelphia)  also  has  a  word  about 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  modifications  of  the  law,  and,  remarking  that 
lln'  tirsi  (irder  "seems  to  have  been  too  strict,"  explains: 

"Not  even  the  box-owners  could  get  their  mail,  and  special- 
drli\('ry  letters  w(>n>  lield  until  Monday.  The  iiotel  population 
also  had  to  wait  a  day  for  its  mail,  and  as  this  traveling  elenu'Ut 
is  a  large  one  and  its  movement  often  dependent  on  mail  infor- 
mation, it  worked  a  hardsliii).  Th(^  change  nuide  by  Postmaster- 
JJeiieral  I  lilclicock  allowing  certain  work  to  be  done  .seems  to  be 
in  line  with  a  sane  observance  of  the  day  in  the  post-offices. 
Most  of  the  work  of  distribiitioii  will  be  done  by  llie  railway' 
clerks,  and  the  carriers  in  the  cities  and  tlie  |)ost-onice  helpers 
will  have  nuK'h  less  to  do  than  formerly.  Wo  are  sorry  that 
the  rigid  rule  al  lirsl  introduced  could  not  be  the  j)ermanenl 
rule,  but  we  feared  at  the  lime  of  its  «fstabiishment  that  it  was 
going  too  far  for  the  iie<!es.sities  of  modern  life.     We  hope,  how- 


ever, that  there  will  be  no  more  tinkering  with  it.  and  that  its 
present  provisions  will  be  adhen^d  to." 


ARE  THE  INDIANS  OF  HEBREW  ORIGIN? 

WILLIAM  PENN  gave  the  clue  to  many  subsequent 
Bil)lical  scholars  in  declaring  that  he  had  found  in 
the  American  Indians  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
superficial  resemblance  between  the  two  peoples  was  so  striking 
that  he  was  led  to  say:  "When  I  look  at  their  children  I  imagine 
myself  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  London."  The  Rev.  J.  Wesley 
Annas  says  in  Zion's  Herald  (Boston)  that  as  late  as  1889  a 
well-informed  representative  of  the  Moskoki  tribe,  when  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  legends  of  his  people,  replied:  "They  are 
all  in  the  Old  Testament.  Read  them  there,  without  the  trouble 
of  taking  them  down  from  our  people."  Corroborative  of  this 
is  the  statement  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Warren  in  his  history  of  the 
Ojibway  Nation  that  in  response  to  parts  of  the  Bible  which  he 
translated  for  this  people  they  said:  "The  book  must  be  true, 
for  our  ancestors  have  told  us  the  same  stories  for  generations." 
The  theory  here  presented  is  not  new,  the  "Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia" giving  the  substance  of  it  without  pronouncing  upon  its 
credibility.  The  wTiter  meets  the  objection  to  the  theory  based 
on  the  great  distance  between  the  habitations  of  the  two  peoples 
by  citing  the  books  of  Esdras: 

"They  affirm  that  after  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  resolved 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  heathen  and  to  seek  a  spot 
where  they  might  religiously  obser\e  the  law,  for  the  \iolation 
of  which  they  had  been  so  severely  punished.  Accordingly  he 
reports  them  to  have  migrated  to  a  country  which  w^as  unin- 
habited, and  so  far  distant  that  they  journeyed  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  or  even  more. 

"This  theory  is  further  supported  by  the  writings  of  the  famous 
Manassah  Ben  Israel,  who  tells  us  that  America  and  Asia, 
now  separated  by  Bering  Strait,  were  formerly  one  continent,  and 
that  during  this  early  period  these  Hebrews  penetrated  to 
America  by  land. 

"Adding  to  these  statements  the  fact  that  the  Indian  legends 
all  affirm  that  their  ancestors  came  into  the  country  from  the 
northwest,  and  we  seem  to  have  three  connecting  links  in  the 
chain  of  our  evidence." 

Still  more  conclusive  proof  is  found  in  a  comparative  study 
of  the  language,  religion,  customs,  and  traditions  o*"  the  two 
peoples.     Such  resenxblances  as  these  are  noted: 

"Like  the  Hebrews,  the  Indians,  when  first  visited  by  the 
Europeans,  were  a  ^•ery  religious  people,  yet  they  had  entirely 
escaped  the  idolatry  which  was  common  to  almost  all  ancient 
peoples.  They  acknowledged  but  one  (Jod  —the  (Jreat  Spirit — 
and  the  name  by  which  He  was  known  w^as  'Ale,'  the  old  Hebrew- 
name  for  (^lod. 

"In  their  dances  they  were  heard  to  say  distinctly,  "Halle- 
lujah,' or  praise  to  Jah — the  very  word  which  was  used  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves. 

"They  kept  annual  festivals,  which  resembled  those  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  They  performed  morning  and  evening  sacrifices, 
and  offered  of  their  first-fruits  to  Ood.  They  practised  the  rite 
of  circunicision,  and  celebrated  a  feast  like  tliat  of  Tabernacles. 
They  had  "cities  of  refuge,'  to  which  even  a  murderer  might  flee 
and  be  safe. 

"The  Indians  reckoned  time  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hebrews,  and  their  year  began  at  the  sann^  season.  The  same 
superstitions  seem  to  have  marked  their  burial-places,  and  th(> 
same  creeds  w(>r(!  the  rule  of  their  liv(>s,  both  as  to  the  present 
and  the  future. 

"The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Hebrews,  lived  in  tribes 
ruled  by  a  chief,  and  their  forms  of  government  were  almost 
identical.  The  clan  system  of  tht>  Indians  lias  preserv(>d  a  clue 
to  somi>  of  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  early  Hebrews.  What 
is  now  known  about  the  clan  systt-m  of  the  In  quois  explaii  s 
what  was  formerly  n.ystical  about   the  tribes  of  Israel. 

"'Kacii  tribt>  had  a  totem,  usually  sonu'  animal,  such  as  a 
deer,  a  bear,  or  a  i)anther.  So.  also,  had  the  Israelites  such  a 
totem,  and  this  explains  why.  in  llu>  blessing  of  .Jacob  upon  his 
u)ns,  .ludah  is  suriuiined  a  lion,  Dan  a  serpent.  B«njajnin  a 
wolf,  and  Joseph  a  bough." 


THE   MEMOIRS    OF  CRISPI.  THE   ITALIAN  STATESMAN  * 


licviewed  for  The  Litekauy  I)I(;kst  by 
E.  S.  NADAL 


1)ERHAPS  the  most  interesting  part  of 
those  two  very  important  volumes, 
"The  Memoirs  of  Crispi,"  the  celebrated 
Italian  statesman,  just  published,  relate  to 
a  secret  mission  with  which  Crisj)i  was  in- 
trusted in  1877  by  the  ItaUan  Government. 
This  mission,  it  now  appears,  was  the  real 
inception  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
became  five  years  later  an  accomplished 
and  recognized  fact.  The  ostensible  object 
of  the  mission  was  to  arrange  treaties  by 
which  certain  countries  would  guarantee  to 
Italian  subjects  living  within  their  borders 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  were 
accorded  by  the  Italian  Government  to  the 
subjects  of  these  states  living  in  Italy. 
But  Crispi  was  given  to  understand  that, 
after  this  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  he 
was  to  sound  the  governments  he  visited 
on  the  subject  of  an  Italian  alliance. 

The  chief  objective  point  was  Berlin,  it 
being  the  especial  desire  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  come  to  some  friendly  under- 
standing with  Germany.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  Italian  Go\ernment  Anshed  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  what  would  be  the  advantages 
and  probabilities  of  a  French  alliance. 
Accordingly  Paris  was  visited  first.  Crispi 
found,  when  he  reached  Paris,  that  a  practi- 
cal difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  French  alliance 
was  that  of  fixing  upon  the  right  one  among 
the  French  parties  with  which  to  come  to 
an  imderstanding.  McMahon  w^as  presi- 
dent, and  the  government  was  imder  the 
control  of  a  Bonapartist  committee.  In 
other  words,  the  government  was  conserva- 
tive and  monarchist.  Such  a  government 
would,  of  course,  be  clerical  and  therefore 
anti-Italian.  But  France  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  election,  in  which  it  was  be- 
lieved the  Republicans  would  be  successful 
— which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Crispi,  on  looking  about  him,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  whichever  party,  w^as  suc- 
cessful in  the  election,  that  party  would 
owe  its  victory  to  the  Clericals  and  the 
army.  These  two  elements,  having  won 
the  victory,  would  be  expected  to  be  re- 
warded. The  Clericals  would  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  wish  to  get  back  the  prestige  it  had 
lost  in  the  war  with  Germany,  and  it 
could  do  this  most  easily  by  attacking 
Italy.  So  Crispi  concluded  that  there 
was  not  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
French  alliance  and  informed  his  govern- 
ment to  that  effect. 

He  then  went  to  Germany,  going  first  to 
Berlin  and  thence  to  Gastein,  where  Bis- 
marck was  staying.  He  did  not  give  his 
name  at  the  hotel  at  Gastein  to  which  he 
w^ent,  as  his  mission  was  secret,  but  sent  a 
note  to  Bismarck,  requesting  an  interview. 
Bismarck  replied  that  he  could  see  him  at 
once.  Crispi  found  the  Chancellor  in  his 
study.  He  tells  us — "A  magnificent  dog 
was  stretched  on  the  floor  near  his  master's 
chair.  A  small,  white-handled  pistol  lay 
upon  the  table."  Crispi  proceeded  at  once 
to  disclose  the  main  object  of  his  visit,  which 


was  that  Germany  should  form  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Italy  against 
France  and  Austria.  Bismarck  consented 
to  an  alliance  against  France,  but  would 
not  consent  to  one  against  Austria.  Crispi 
said  that  Italy  had  a  very  serious  interest 
in  the  Eastern  question.  The  Russo- 
Turkish  War  w^as  then  in  progress  and 
Italy  feared  that  a  result  of  the  war  would 
be  that  Austria  would  be  given  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  Crispi  said  that  Italy 
would  never  consent  to  that.  We  are 
familiar  with  Bismarck's  picturesque  .state- 
ment that  the  Eastern  question  was  not 
worth  to  Germany  the  bones  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  grenadier.  He  said  this  in 
substance  to  Crispi  and  ad\ased  him  to 
go  at  once  to  Austria  and  see  what  he  could 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  an  Austrian 
alliance.  Crispi,  however,  went  first  to 
London  and  assured  himself  that  the 
English  were  friendly  and  thence  to  Austria, 
where  he  seems  to  have  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  Andrassy.  In  this  secret 
mission  of  Crispi  we  haxe  the  beginnings 
of  thti  famous  Triple  Alliance. 

The  character  of  Crispi  as  revealed  in 
this  book  is  that  of  a  sincere  and  straight- 
forward man  of  business.  He  has  none  of 
the  picturesque  quaUties  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries Cavour,  Mazzini,  and  (Jari- 
baidi.  But  he  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  efficient.  He  was  above  all  things  a 
practical  man.  Such  men  do  not  always 
have  the  power  of  making  their  minds  and 
personahties  known  to  their  contemporaries. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Crispi  did  not  have 
this  powder.  Yet  he  was  for  forty  years  a 
most  efficient  leader  of  the  movement  to 
make  Italy  a  nation.  From  1848,  at  which 
time  he  abandoned  his  vocation  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Naples  to  take  part  in  the  Sicilian 
insurrection,  until  1859,  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  conspirator  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
sometimes  in  prison  and,  w^hen  out  of  it, 
obUged  to  leave  one  country  after  another — 
everywhere  an  exile,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  earning  a  very  precarious  sub- 
sistence. He  was  charged  with  throwing 
one  of  the  bombs  at  the  time  of  Orsini's 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  Of 
this  accusation  he  was  able  to  clear  himself, 
but  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  France.  Ho 
was  one  of  Garibaldi's  "  under-chiefs "  at 
the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  Thousand 
from  Genoa  to  Sicily,  and  was  the  first  man 
to  land  at  Marsala.  Fighting,  however, 
was  not  his  forte.  He  was  a  lawyer  and 
not  a  soldier  and  was  conscious  that  he 
could  do  better  service  in  a  civil  than  in  a 
military  capacity.  Accordingly,  after  the 
capture  of  Palermo,  he  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  of  Financein  the  provisional 
Sicilian  Government,  an  office  which,  after 
successfully  administering  it  for  some  time, 
he  resigned,  because  he  was  opposed  to 
Cavour's  scheme  of  annexing  Sicily  to 
Piedmont.  Crispi's  object  was  a  united 
Italy  and  not  an  enlarged  Piedmont.  To 
this  idea  he  always  adhered.  He  was  in 
office  at  the  time  of  Victor  Emmanuel's 


death  and  secun>d  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  united  monarchy-  by  proclaiming  the 
new  king  not  as  Humbert  IV  of  Savoy,  but 
as  Humbert  I  of  Italy.  Crispi  became 
Premier  in  1887. 

Almost  the  whole  of  these  two  big  vol- 
umes are  in  Crispi's  own  words,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  diary  or  as  correspondence. 
A  marked  characteristic  of  his  utterances, 
however,  is  an  a})sence  of  egotism.  Crispi 
is  just  the  man  from  whom  the  reader  might 
expect,  and  could  easily  forgive,  a  good  deal 
of  that  qualit3^  He  began  life  as  a  poor 
young  lawyer,  and  endured  privations 
and  much  suffering,  which  were  the  result 
of  his  devotion  to  country.  A  man  of  great 
energy  and  ability,  he  became  the  leading 
statesman  of  Italy,  and  the  friend  and 
associate  of  the  chief  personages  of  the 
time.  We  should  expect  to  encounter  a 
certain  degree  of  egotism  in  a  man  who  had 
had  such  a  career,  but  these  pages  show  no 
traces  of  it.  The  book  is  in  this  respect  in 
marked  contrast  to  one  I  have  lately  been 
reading, "  The  Autobiography  of  Bismarck." 
That  book  has  very  little,  as  has  Crispi's 
also,  of  the  gossip  and  personal  comment 
we  expect  in  autobiographies.  It  is  a  serious 
and  plfilosophical  explanation  of  Bismarck's 
career,  as  he  sees  it,  a  kind  of  Apologia 
pro  Vila  Sua.  Upon  every  page  of  the  CJer- 
man  statesman  you  see  the  evidences  of  a 
powerful  mind  and  character.  But  the 
book  is  plainly  the  work  of  one  in  whom  a 
profound  belief  in  himself  is  associated  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  scorn  of  other 
people.  Nobody  is  quite  right  but  the 
autobiographer.  I  dare  say  that  from  a 
certain  point  of  view  this  was  the  truth, 
but  the  quality  is  nevertheless  not  alto- 
gether pleasant.  I  presume  that  Bismarck 
would  himself  have  agreed  that  he  had  this 
characteristic  as  a  German.  In  the  cours<' 
of  the  book  he  somewhere  drops  the  remark 
that  every  German  thinks  he  knows  mor(> 
than  anybody  els(^  on  any  subject,  from 
managing  an  emi)ire  to  picking  the  fleas 
off  a  dog.  As  for  managing  an  empire,  or 
at  any  rate  the  German  Empire,  Bismarck, 
of  cours(>,  did  know  more  than  anybody 
else. 

The  style  of  Crispi's  writing  is  clear, 
nervous,  and  forcible.  The  book  is  always 
pleasant  and  easy  reading.  This  is  not  a 
very  usual  quality  in  a  translation,  for 
translations  are  apt  to  be  awlovard  and  to 
be  wanting  in  life.  Then  the  two  volumes 
are  upon  a  them(^  of  never-failing  interest 
to  all  educated  men.  Italy  is  perhaps 
ceasing  to  be  the  "woman  country"  of 
fifty  years  ago,  but  she  is  still  an  object  of 
universal  attraction.  A  president  of  the 
French  RepubHc  said,  in  welcoming  a 
foreigner,  "Every  man,  not  a  Frenchman, 
has  two  countries,  his  own  and  France," 
and  I  think  there  is  truth  in  the  remark. 
But  Italy  has  some  elements  of  interest 
which  even  France  has  not.  I  can  only 
say  in  conclusion  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  book  that  will  not  repay 
perusal. 


*CrIspl,   Francesco,   The   Memoirs    of.     Translated    by  Mary    Prichard  Agnetti  from  documents  collected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Palamenghi  Crispi. 
London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.      New  York:   George  H.  Doran. 
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COINS   AND   MEDALS  IN    THE    MINT 

Catalogue  of  thp  Coins,  Tokens,  and    Medals 

in  the  .Numismatic  Collection  in  the  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia; 634  pages,  15  plates  and  frontispiece,  by 
T.  L.  Comparette,  Curator  of  the  Collection.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Treasury  Department  and  printed 
bv  the  Government.     1912. 

Any  one  who  has  maintained  some  ac- 
quaintance with  numismatics  will  be  im- 
prest with  the  fine  dignitj-  of  this  work, 
its  sanity  of  purpose,  the  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions,  and  the  elaritj'  of  Dr.  Com- 
parette's  English.  There  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  esoteric  terms  and  phrases  that 
have  no  standiiifi:  in  the  proper  language 
of  the  science  of  numismatics,  and  which 
possess  meaning  only  for  the  coin-hobbyist 
and  coin-dealer. 

The  coins  of  the  western  hemisphere  are 
given,  first  place  in  Part  I.,  beginning  with 
the  coinage  of  the  American  English  colo- 
nies, followed  by  the  coins  of  tlie  United 
States.  Then  come  the  coins  of  other 
countries  of  North  and  South  America  and 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  Fifteen  plates, 
which  are  too  few  in  number  and  too  poor 
in  quality,  tho  far  from  being  really  bad, 
are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  selected 
specimens  of  the  coins  described  in  this 
part.  The  natural  province  of  such  a  mu- 
seum in  the  United  States  is  the  coinages 
of  the  countries  in  the  Americas  and  ad- 
jacent islands,  with  the  addition  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  artistic  and 
historic  specimens  of  antiquity  and  of 
modern  Europe. 

The  prefatory  notes  to  the  lists  of  dif- 
ferent countries  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  volume.  The 
more  extended  introduction  to  the  coinages 
of  the  English- American  colonies  and  of 
the  United  States  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing— to  the  layman  no  less  than  to  the 
expert.  Specially  valuable  likewise  are 
the  longer  introductory  notes  on  the 
coinage  of  Mexico,  of  Brazil,  and,  quite 
unexpectedly,  of  the  island  of  Haiti. 

To  the  lay  reader  the  volume  will  reveal 
a  tremendous  amount  of  hitherto  unknown 
facts  about  our  national  coinage  and  the 
patterns  for  our  coins.  The  large  number 
of  rare  pieces  happily  preserved  in  this 
cabinet,  and  thus  rendered  accessible  to 
the  public,  is  gratifying.  Except  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  depository  in  the  mint, 
and  presided  over  by  one  who  at  all  times 
is  anxious  to  secure  interesting  specimens, 
many  if  not  all  of  these  rare  coins  and  pat- 
terns, whi(!h  are  specially  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  coinage,  would  be  scat- 
tered among  private  collectors  and  their 
very  exist(^n(^e  often  become  debatable. 

We  find  in  this  collection  the  unique 
double-eiigle  of  1849,  the  only  gold  trial 
piece  from  the  dies  in  the  y(^ar  the  denomi- 
nation was  authorized,  a  coin  of  almost 
fabulous  valuer  as  a  rare  piece;  two  speci- 
mens of  th(*  j)atterns  of  the  fifty-dollar 
gold  pi(>ces,  or  five-((agl(^s,  oach  a  unique 
imprcission  of  its  dies,  and  which,  in  private 
possession,  oncvi  actually  sold  for  iSlO.OtX) 
apiece;  a  fitH>  specimen  of  the  ISOt  dol- 
lar, the  best-known  rarity  of  the  American 
series;  one  of  the  thnu'  known  specimens  of 
one  variedly  of  the  1798  lialf-caglc;  and  rare 
and  unicpje  spticimens  of  that  exceedingly 
interesting  series  of  private  coins  issued  in 
(ieorgia  and  North  Carolina  in  the  thirties, 
and  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  t!u>  Far 
West  in  1849  and  a  half-decade  following. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  specimens  that,  bo- 
cause  unique  or  rare,  would  readily  fetch 
SI. 000  to  $10,000  on  the  auction*  block. 


The  market  value  of  these  coins,  however, 
is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  their 
historical  worth  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  development  of  American  coinage. 

Part  II.  embraces  ancient  coins,  coins  of 
foreign  countries  other  than  those  in- 
cluded in  Part  I.,  and  also  foreign  medals. 
There  are  coins  of  nearly  every  foreign 
country,  including  interesting  early  and 
recent  Japanese  coins,  and  a  long  and  well- 
prepared  list  of  Chinese  coins,  patterns, 
and  amulet  pieces. 

TWO   FAMOUS   PHILOSOPHERS 

Bowne,  Borden   Parker.     Kant  and  Spencer. 

8vo,  439  pp.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    $3. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  lay  expositions  of 
Kant  and  Spencer  side  by  side.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  famous  meeting  in  the  arena  at 
Aries  of  a  bull  and  a  roaring  lion.  The  latter 
soon  fell  down  defeated  by  the  horns  of  the 
former.  Yet  the  idea  of  this  volume  is  an 
admirable  one.  It  brings  into  keen  and 
instructive  contrast  the  shallowness  of  the 
sciolist,  as  many  think  Spencer  was,  with 
the  profound  learning  and  seriousness  of 
the  man  who  knew  all  that  his  predeces- 
sors had  done  and  who  built  upon  founda- 
tions already  laid,  or  demolished  those 
insecurely  laid.  The  empiricism  of  Locke, 
who  based  philosophy  on  experience,  ended 
in  the  nihilism  of  Hume  which  rendered 
knowledge  impossible.  The  rationalistic 
teachings  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leib- 
nitz had  ended  in  the  formalism  of  the 
Wolfian  theorj^  It  was  the  work  of  Kant 
to  found  a  school  of  living  speculation,  and 
this  he  did  in  his  "Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son." The  meaning  of  this  term  is  well 
expounded  by  Professor  Bowne  as  implying 
a  criticism  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  of 
two  theories,  the  empirical  and  the  ration- 
alistic, with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  ele- 
ments of  truth  contained  in  each.  The 
Professor  well  points  out  that  in  the  system 
of  Kant  we  have  the  original  source  of 
Pragmatism,  which  does  not  take  account 
only  of  intellect.  Kant  emphasized  the 
fact  that  in  the  consciousness  of  each  in- 
dividual there  is  to  be  reckoned  with  Will, 
Consciousness,  and  Religion,  and  the 
author  of  this  volume  thus  admirably  sums 
up  the  result  of  this  deduction: 

"We  may  hold  these  postulates  not  as 
something  given  by  the  speculative  reason, 
but  as  something  rooted  in  the  speculative 
life;  and  then  we  may  work  them  out  into 
the  great  and  ever-growing  conquest  of 
science  and  into  the  progress  of  humanity 
in  civilization  and  morals  and  religion." 
We  think  that  this  is  a  true  estimate  of 
Kant,  whose principK --  have  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  system  of  William  James  and 
the  theories  of  Professor  Bowne  himself. 

We  need  not  expect  a  man  like  the  late 
Prof(5ssor  Bowne  to  have  much  sympathy 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  who  exprest  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  Kant.  Yet  he  treats 
him  with  full  justice  in  this  work,  but  never 
changed  the  opinion  which  he  exprest  of 
the  founder  of  agnosticism  in  an  earlier 
essay.  In  this  essay,  published  in  1874, 
alluding  to  the  multitudinous  books  pub- 
lished by  Sp(>ncer  on  ev(>ry  subject  cognate 
to  his  "First  Principles,"  which  won  for 
him  the  title  of  "the  English  Aristotle," 
Professor  Bowne  declared  that  "Spencer 
had  painted  a  big  pictur(>  with  a  big 
brush,  and  his  disciples,  who  had  found  it 
easi(>r  to  wonder  than  to  understand,  had 
concluded  that  he  must  be  a  great  phi- 
losopher." 


This  book  is  valuable  and  illuminating 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  shows 
how  philosophy,  as  comprehended  in 
metaphysics,  can  never  be  thrown  aside  as 
Lewes  taught  it  had  been  thrown  away  in 
exchange  for  what  is  really  a  much  nar- 
rower sphere  of  human  knowledge — physi- 
cal science.  In  the  second  place  it  gives 
the  final  quietus  to  the  authority  of  Spencer, 
who,  unhappily  for  himself,  lived  to  see  his 
system  practically  obsolete. 

ROBERTSON  SMITH'S   LIFE   AND 

WRITINGS 

Black,  John  Sutherland,  and  Chrysta],GeorKe> 
The  Life  of  William  Robertson  Smith  and  LeC' 
tures  and  Essays  of  William  Robertson  Smith. 

2  vols.,  8vo.  ix  638,  xii  622  pp.      London:    A.    &  C. 
Black.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $8  net. 

The  name  of  William  Robertson  Smith 
is  significant  not  merely  for  the  opening 
up  to  modern  knowledge  of  primitive 
Semitic  religion,  in  which  he  was  preemi- 
nently the  pioneer,  but  for  the  release  of 
Biblical  investigation  in  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land from  the  dogmatic  shackles  which 
until  about  1880  held  it  in  leash.  It  is 
also  full  of  meaning  as  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  scientific  observation  of  facts  and 
their  bearings  upon  a  mind  which,  in  the 
beginning  possest  of  theological  bias,  yet 
was  frankly  open  to  their  real  meaning. 

The  son  of  a  minister  who  went  out  at 
the  Disruption,  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy had  all  the  advantages  in  youth  at- 
taching to  membership  in  the  family  of  a 
scholar  and  a  devoted  minister.  Prepared 
for  the  University  of  Aberdeen  under  his 
father's  supervision,  the  son  entered  and 
passed  his  university  course  with  honor 
(1861-66),  studied  at  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh (1866-70),  and  in  1870  was  made 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Aberdeen.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Revision  Committee 
at  work  on  the  Old  Testament  in  1875, 
having  meanwhile  (1874)  been  invited  to 
contribute  on  Biblical  subjects  to  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  His  contributions  to  that  publica- 
tion aroused  among  conservative  theo- 
logians a  storm  of  protest,  and  caused 
ecclesiastical  arraignment  in  Presbytery, 
Synod,  and  General  Assembly,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  professorship.  He  then  be- 
came joint  editor  of  the  Britattnica,  subse- 
quently Lord  Almoner's  reader  in  Arabic 
in  Cambridge,  and  finally  in  1889  Adams: 
professor  of  Arabic  there.  He  occupied 
this  chair  only  five  years,  dving  March  31, 
1894. 

The  two  volumes  under  notice  are  mutu- 
ally supplementary,  since  the  volume  deal- 
ing with  the  life  is  illustrated  by  the  essays- 
and  papers  collected  in  the  other.  Nearly 
half  the  first  volume  deals  with  the  trial, 
and  this  large  proportion  of  space  is  pos- 
sibly justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
issues  involved.  Apart  from  this  the  biog- 
raphy is  in  many  respects  ideal.  The  traits 
and  accomplishments  of  the  subjects  are 
treated  sympathetically  but  critically,  with 
at  least  sufficient  appreciation  of  Professor 
Smith's  good  points.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  i)arts.  which  are  given  exliibition 
and  full  credit.  Possibly  undue  stress  is 
laid  upon  his  earlier  debates,  and  It  may 
be  that  his  mathenuitical.  scientific,  and 
philosophi(^al  achievements  receive  ratht^r 
more  than  their  meed  of  acknowledgment. 
But  the  pen  portrait  is  creditable  alike  to> 
biographers  and  subject. 

(Continued  on  page    476) 
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(^  TIte Standard 

^H  Paper  for 
Business 
L  Stationer^} 


v-<A.' 


What  Letter  Paper  Does  Your  Competitor  Use  ? 

IF  your  letterhead  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  stationery 
of  your  customer  or  competitor,  there  is  small  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  you  are  saving  a  few  cents  on  the  pound. 
Price  is  probably  the  least  consideration  with  those  firms  whose 
letters  have  a  quality  you  would  like  to  match. 

However,  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  not  a  costly  stationery  — 
w^e  don't  mean  to  give  that  impression.  But  we  do  mean  to 
say  that  if  you  want  a  letterhead  to  have  the  same  quality  and  feel 
as  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  you  must  get  it  with  the  Old  Hamp- 
shire water  mark.     Specify  it  on  your  next  order  for  stationery. 

TT__^_    1    •  T>  r^  SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS 

Hampshire  Paper  Company  Massachusetts 

The      Only      Paper     Makers      in     the     World      Making      Bond      Paper      Exclusively 

You  will  enjoy  looking  through  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It  shows 
a  wide  selection  of  ideal  letterheads  and  business  forms.  Tou  are  sure  to  find  one  style  of 
printings  lithographing^  or  engravings  on  white  or  one  of  the  fourteen  colors  of  Old 
Hampshire    Bond,   that  will  appeal  to  you.     Ask  us  for  it  on  your  present  letterhead. 
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Will   You  Accept 

FREE 

A  Sheet  of 
Carbon    Paper 

that  will 
Copy  100  Letters? 

Give  it  to  yourstenog^raplier 
and  tell  her  to  use  it  until  it  is 
worn  out  and  to  count  the 
number  of  copies  it  makes. 

After  that  you  will  tell  her 
to  use  nothing  but  Multi- 
Kopy.  That's  why  we  want 
every  reader  of  this  publica- 
tion to  send  for  a  sample  of 

CARBON   PAPER 

Tliis  is  your  chance  to  learn 
what  all  business  men  shoulil 
know  about  Carbon  Paper. 

MultiKopy  makes  20  clear, 
permanent  copies  at  one  writ- 
iufj.  ^'our  present  paper  will 
piobably  not  make  over  six 
le{;;ii)le  copies. 

MultiKopy  gives  remark- 
ably sharp  impressions — they 
don't  smut,  are  clean  to  handle 
and  don't  fade.  Erasures  on 
the  original  hardly  show  on 
the  copy.  MultiKopy  never 
dries  out. 

MultiKopy  is  not  cheap,  but  it  is 
rxlrcmrly  economical.  It  ia  well 
worth  your  while  to  send  for  and 
try  the  sample  sheet. 

F.  S.  Webster  Co. 

334  Condrcss  St.,    BoHtnn,   Maaa. 

Typewrittr  Carbon,  Ribbons 
and  Supplies 

.SALK.S  OKKICK.S: 
New  York.   .HlMl  H   Hriiadway 
('lii<n(f<>.  Hi  W.  Mudlson  Street 
I'liiladclpliia.  IWH  Walnut  .Street 
I'lttsburKh,  Mi  Diamond  Street 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  474) 

The  l)i(jgraphy  will  have  permanent 
value  not  only  for  its  portrayal  of  the 
Scotch  professor,  but  for  its  illuminating 
rcfcTences  to  such  men  of  the  time  as  ¥t'\i\- 
cipal  Rainy,  Julius  Wellhausen,  Lagarde, 
Lord  Kelvin,  Ritschl,  Sir  Henrj-  Monerieff, 
Kuenen,  Professor  Bain,  John  Sutherland 
Black,  Dr.  David  Brown,  James  Candlish, 
Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  and  many  others. 
It  is  furnished  with  an  ex(!ellent  index,  a 
bibliography  of  Smith's  writings,  and  an 
appendix  of  documents,  besides  several 
portraits.  The  volume  of  essaj^s  has  little 
more  than  historical  and  illustrative  Avorth, 
for  his  "Religion  of  the  Semites"  and  his 
"Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabic" 
are  Professor  Smith's  real  monument.  The 
publishers'  part  in  the  volumes  is  beyond 
praise. 

Itlok,  Pctrus  Johannes.  History  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands.  5  vols.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net  per  volume. 

This  work  has  been  accepted  as  a  classic. 
In  the  history  of  Holland,  it  ranks  with 
Ferrero's  volumes.  The  historj'  of  the 
Xf'therlands  is  naturally  a  sort  of  double 
history,  the  history  of  two  peoples — Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  Both  belonged  to  the 
N(>therlands,  but  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries  thej'  have  been  divided,  as  Dr. 
Blok  teaches  us,  into  two  distinct  and  in- 
dependent nationalities.  This  separation 
Ix'tween  the  two  peoples  who  are  geo- 
graphically united  did  not  take  place  until 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Dr.  Blok  has  shown  us  how  this  separa- 
tion gradually  developed  itself  and  made 
out  of  one  imited  people  two  separate  na- 
tions. In  the  olden  times  the  Netherlands, 
as  they  were  called,  formed  part  of  the 
two  great  peoples  who  were  separated  by 
the  Rhine — the  (Jauls  and  the  Germans. 
Then  it  was  that  Rome  annexed  to  its  em- 
pir(^  the  countr3'  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine, 
and  gradually  extended  its  dominion  to 
the  tribes  on  the  right  bank.  It  was  thus 
that  the  influence  of  Roman  ciAilization 
distinguished  the  Hollanders  among  the 
barbarians  beyond  the  Ems  and  Weser. 
'Y\w  author  describes  in  ample  detail  how 
in  the  ninth  century  Loraine  appeared  as 
a  i)()rtion  of  the  emj)ire  of  th(;  Franks,  who 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  poured 
across  the  Rhine.  A  hundred  years  later 
this  region  became  divided  into  two 
(luchies.  Lower  and  Upper  Loraine. 

But  Dr.  Blok  shows  how  the  Nether- 
lands l()ng(>d  to  form  a  single  nation  of 
their  own.  They  wished  to  found  under  a 
liurgundian  prince  a  strong  monarchy  to 
unite  diff<'rent  jieoples  into  one  nation. 
It  was  the  great  ('harh>s  V.  who  finally 
seemed  to  attain  this  end.  In  1543  he 
solidified  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  and 
homage  was  eventually  done  to  his  son 
Philip,  an  event  Avhieh  se(>in<>d  to  form  a 
union  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Nether- 
land  races.  In  the  language  of  Europe 
FlandcTS  became  the  name  of  this  new 
state,  replacing  the  old  titles  of  Low  Coun- 
tries or  Netherlands. 

Hut  the  Netherlands  IxH-aiiK*  impatient 
of  the  domination  of  Spain.  .\  fanatical 
outburst  of  patriotism  in  156(»  was  with 
(linieulty  supprest  by  forc(>  of  arms,  but 
eventually  the  Prince  of  Orange  estab- 
lished the  liberties  of  the  new  kingdom  in 
l.'S.").      This    kingdom,    which    was    prac- 


tically a  republic,  came  to  an  end  in  1794, 
but  eventually-  the  United  Netherlands 
were  divided  under  two  separate  govern- 
ments. 

Dr.  Blok  has  traced  \vith  wonderful  skill 
and  perspicacity  the  different  phases 
through  which  the  Netherlands  passed. 
He  has  shown  us  the  splendor  of  the  Bur- 
gundian period,  which  ended  in  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  He  has  de- 
scribed in  detail  with  power  and  clearness 
the  dreadful  period  of  the  Eighty  Years' 
War,  which  ended  in  1648.  He  has  also 
set  before  us  the  attempt  which  was  made 
by  this  people  to  establish  a  republic  after 
the  ideals  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  repub- 
lic, however,  came  to  an  end  in  179.5.  Then 
it  was  that  the  influence  of  French  philoso- 
phy under  Rousseau  prevailed.  But  it  was 
all  destroyed  by  the  banishment  and  de- 
struction of  the  French  under  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815.  The  king- 
dom of  the  United  Netherlands  continued 
until  fifteen  years  afterAvard,  when  Hol- 
land separated  itself  into  an  independent 
kingdom. 

It  is  verj^  remarkable  to  notice  the  skill 
with  which  Dr.  Blok  traces  these  pages  of 
history  through  the  periods  which  he  treats 
with  so  much  knoAvledge  and  so  much  pa- 
triotism. He  shoAvs  us  plainly  that  state 
and  people  are  inseparable  ideas,  and  while 
we  read  his  A-igorous  and  stately  chapters 
we  can  not  help  recalling  that  noble  statue 
of  the  dying  lion,  Avhich  Avas  dedicated  by 
the  artist  to  the  A'alor  and  piety  of  the 
Swiss  people  Avho  repulsed  the  Austrians 
and  vindicated  for  themseh'es  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

This  Avork  is  translated,  by  Oscar  A. 
Bierstadt  and  Ruth  Putnam,  with  singidar 
clearness  and  skill.  The  American  people 
are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  a  great 
many  of  their  most  excellent  and  most 
original  institutions,  as  well  as  for  much  in 
their  character  as  a  permanent  nation. 
We  believe  that  this  history  will  find  a 
place  not  only  in  every  academic  library, 
but  in  the  homes  of  many  people  Avho  trace 
their  ancestry  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

PROFESSOR   SEE'S   WORK   ON 
ASTRONOMY 

See,  T.  J.  J.  Researebes  on  the  Evolution  of 
the  Stellar  Systems.  Vol.  II.  Cloth,  4to,  735 
pp.,  illustrated.  Lynn,  Mass:  Thos.  P.  Nichols  & 
Sons.     $10. 

In  this  exhaustiA'e  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated Avork  P*rofessor  See  has  set  forth 
many  ncAV  theories  on  cosmogony  in  such 
convincing  manner  that  it  bids  fair  to  be 
accepted  as  epoch-making.  These  views 
are  the  result  of  tAventy  years  of  pains- 
taking researches  by  the  author.  Astron- 
omers and  other  scientists  have  received 
the  Aolume  Avith  Avell-merited  praise.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  mind  of 
one  man,  cA-en  in  the  many  years  taken  by 
the  author  to  complete  this  work,  could 
have  formidated  aad  worked  out  Avith 
such  nuithematical  precision  so  many 
theories  contradicting  generally  accepted 
vieAvs  on  astronomy. 

Tho  necessarily  technical,  the  work  is  in 
many  places  interesting  to  the  general 
read(>r,  j>arti('ularly  so  in  the  copiously 
illustrated  and  complete  article  on  the 
moon,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  articles 
on  Venus,   Saturn,   and  Jupiter.     Among 

(Continued  on  page  478) 
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'<fci   GUARANTEED 
^^      PLUMBING  , 
FIXTURES 


|I|HE  love  of  cleanliness  should  be  developed  in   children  by  making 
cleanliness  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  duty. 

''e^tandard"  Fixtures  by  appealing  to  the  child's  mind  through 
its  love  of  the  beautiful  make  cleanliness  attractive.  Every  member 
of  the  household  feels  the  refining  influence  of  ''c^tandard"  Fixtures. 

Genuine  "^Xatidavd"   fixtures  for  the  Home  and      those  who  demand  "<$tandard"  quahty  at  less  ex- 
for  School,   Office   Buildings,  Public   Institutions,       pense.     All  "<i$tandard"   fixtures,  with  care,  will 

last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fixture  is  genuine  ini/ess 
it  bears  the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub- 
stitution of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  'Standard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make  sure 
that  you  get  them. 

PrrTSBURGH,   PA. 

London .57-60  Holborn  Viaduct 

Houston,  Tex  • Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 

San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

Washington,  D.  C Southern  BIdg. 

Toledo.  Ohio   311-321   Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth,  Tex Front  and  Jones  Sts. 


etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing 
the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and   thus   meet    the    requirements   of 

^ta^dard  .^anitar^  TDlfe.  Co. 

New  York 35  W.  31st  Street 

Chicago 900  S.  Micliigan  Ave. 

Philadelphia I  1 28  Walnut  Street 

Toronto,  Can 59  Richmond  Street.  E 

Pittsburgh 1 06  Federal  Street 

St.  Louis    1 00  N    Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Street 


Dept.   35 


Nashville 315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

New  Orleans Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Montreal,  Can 215  Coristine  BIdg. 

Boston John   Hancock    BIdg. 

Louisville 319-23  W.  Main  Sired 

Cleveland 648  Huron  Road.  S.  F. 

Hamilton,  Can 20-28  Jackson  St..  W. 
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Isn't  there  something 
you'd  like  to  know  about  watches? 

Do  you  know  that  we  have  a  department  especially  for  you  ? 

We  call  it  the  "  Office  of  Information".  Whether  it  is  about  buying 
a  watch,  or  tellintj  you  how  to  take  care  of  the  one  you  have,  this  department 
will  be  glad  to  help  you — and  all  their  services  are  free.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  them  for  advice,  whether  your  watch  is  a   JValtham  or  not. 

Now  they  are  especially  anxious  to  send  you  a  new 
booklet  about  the  Waltham  "Riverside"  Watches.  The 
"Riverside"  is  a  medium  price,  common-sense,  reliable 
movement — "precisely  right "  for  men  and  women  who  want 
a  refined  accurate  watch  at  a  moderate  cost.  And  the  book- 
let (it's  free)  is  mighty  interesting  reading. 

New  improvements  in  watch  making,  how  to  ciioose  a  watch,  and  many  other 
points  you  can  learn  just  by  dropping  us  a  line. 

Before  you  go  to  a  store  to  even  look  at  watches,  write  to  our  Office  of 
Information  for  pointers  which  will  enable  you  to  purchase  intelligently.  Do  not 
think  of  buying  a  watch  until  you  get  this  up-to-date  information. 

Please  write  for  the  booklet;  it  is  sent  without  charge.  Send  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  if  you  prefer. 

Waltham  Watch  Company  Waltham  Mass 

Fill  in  coupon  below,  cut  off,  and  mail  today 

Office  of  Information 

Waltham  Waich  Co  Waltham  Mass 

You  may  send  me  the  new  Riverside  booklet,  and  also  tell  me  (here  fill  in 
anything  you  may  specially  want  to  know) 


Name- 
Street  ■ 


Town- 
State  - 


FOR    BATHING    AND 
FRESHENING  THE 


dR 


ISAAC 


gEMTER 


indispens&ble.Towe 
and  inflamed  eyes  and  granulate( 
jds.it gives  almost  instant  relief. 

25* SOLD  EVERYWHERE.BOOKLET  FREE 


.l<»ll\     ■..    'l'IIOtll>NO\.    so\S.V    «   O. 

ii!:i  niici-  St.,  i,-,i,.  >  V 


Giant  Heater 


? 


T^ 


\^\\\    mnk<*    n    Ktutf    "f  >'>iir 

Kiiiii'l   •  wirk    liiiiip,     Kim    jft 

Ml    iiiniitrl   hiiriMT.     Kt'iitiires 

ni>  limn-   gnu  nr  <ii)  thiui   for 

liylit:  flnen  imt  Ii'mhi-h  voUitiM- 

<>f  liKht  ;  Hi  III  |>  1  y  ii  t  i  1 1  7.*-n 

waotc   heat.      H<;it  :iihI   \\^\\X 

nt    one   rnift.     \^lll    hfal    or- 

tllniirjr     room     rumforUhly 

In    lero    Wfslhfr.      Nm    nttht'S,     no 

trMiihlo.  rli-aii    ami    i.<I..iIi'h.s  ;    mixes 

aii'l  ptirJflrH  tin*  air.     Jtivl  tin*  tliiiiK  n„  |,..  ...    „. 
■  .r      »irk  ■  riN-in.    Itath,     t»il  ■  inoiii : 

hratiiiK  witti-r,   tiiukiiiK    toa  or  r*>lT(M\   i>tr. 
^-  SenU/nr  booklrt  uud  tcBtimoniala. 

"'■  '   ""!'  Piiro  Coin|ilt-tr  CarrinK*'  propuld 

PoIUIkmI   IK r II mm,  91.50  ,\U*k«»l  Plfil«Ml.  «r£.4M> 

Satinf  ii*'ti<>i>  K»iiraiito<t(l  <ir  iiiniii-v   ofniMlf*!  if    irtdi  i>«-i|  in    Ml  iIiivh 
TIIK    OUM     IIKiTKK    CO..  III!  -I.mp|.- stii-ri    SprlMirfl.-l.l.    »ta». 
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An  Efficient 
Organization. 


By  combining  your  funds  with 
ours  in  the  accumulation  of  New 
York  Real  Estate  for  permanent 
ownership,  you  are  assured  of  the 
most  efficient  application  of  every 
dollar  invested.  You  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  trained  organization 
that  has  built  up  a  large  and 
rapidly  enhancing  estate  for  its 
security  holders  through  16  years 
of  unbroken  prosperity. 

Detailed  inform, itit)n  in  circular  G 

New    York     Realty    Owners 

SURPLUS   $1,000,000 


4«9  FIFTH  AVE. 


NKW  YORK 


REVIEWS  OF   NEW  BOOKS 

•  (Continued  from  page  476) 

many  striking  propositions  in  the  book  is 
a  flat  contradiction  of  the  theory,  even 
now  generail}'  accepted  by  scientists,  that 
the  moon  was  once  a  part  of  the  earth  de- 
tached by  rapid  rotation,  as  taught  by 
sucii  well-known  authorities  as  Laplace, 
Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  George  Darwin,  and 
Poincare.  Professor  See  contends,  and 
apparently  with  good  reason,  that  the 
moon  was  originally  a  planet  which  ap- 
proached the  earth  and  was  captured  and 
made  a  satellite. 

Among  other  theories  propounded  by 
the  author  which  will  prove  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader  are  the  following:  (1) 
That  the  planets  have  not  been  detached 
froin  the  sun  by  rotation,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally held  for  more  than  a  century. 
(2)  That  the  asteroids  are  remnants  of  in- 
numerable small  planets  Avhich  originally 
tilled  our  solar  nebula.  (3)  That  the  ro- 
tations of  the  planets  on  their  axes  have 
been  produced  by  the  capture  of  these 
small  bodies.  (4)  That  the  earth  never 
could  have  rotated  much  more  rapidly 
than  at  present.  (5)  That  the  planet 
Venus  is  habitable  and  in  all  probability 
is  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  (6)  That 
the  large  sunken  craters  on  the  moon  were 
produced  by  collisions  with  satellites  and 
are  therefore  not  of  volcanic  origin. 
(7)  That  the  .solar  system  extends  be3-ond 
Neptune,  this  calculation  being  based  on 
the  belief  that  Neptune's  orbit  is  too  round 
['or  it  to  be  the  last  of  the  system,  and  that 
several  unseen  planets  beyond  Neptune 
will  jet  be  discovered  by  observation. 
(S)  That  many  planets  besides  Venus  are 
habitable,  and  are  no  doubt  inhabited. 
(9)  That  comets  are  the  sur\'ivals  of  the 
outer  shell  of  the  solar  nebula,  the  interior 
having  been  dissipa  ed  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sun  and  planets.  (10)  Tliat 
the  existence  of  variable  stars  may  be  ex- 
plained chiefly  by  the  periodic  effects  of 
companions  revohing  in  resisting  media. 

The  book  deserves  not  only  the  careful 
perusal  of  astronomers,  but  of  all  persons 
interested  in  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  earth  and  the  entire  solar  system. 

THE    SOCIAL   LIFE    OF  INSECTS 

Fabre,  J.  H.     Social  Life  in  tlie  Insert  World. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Bernard  Miall. 
Cioth,  octavo,  328  pp.,  illustrated.  Century  Co. 
$3  net. 

It  is  only  a  few  montlis  ago  that  these 
columns  clironicled  a  volume  of  transla- 
tions of  very  delightful  essays  on  insect 
life  by  this  talented  teacher.  Fabre  has 
been  a  long  time  coming  to  his  own  among 
Kiiglish-readiiig  people,  but  he  has  been 
well  known  for  more  than  half  a  century 
among  entomologists  of  all  nations  and 
highly  regarded,  altho  all  his  writings  are 
in  that  "popular"  field  where  it  is  .so  diffi- 
cult to  attain  distinction  in  "scientific" 
eyes.  No  less  than  ten  volumes  stand  to 
his  credit,  the  whole  contents  of  wliicli  rt>- 
late  to  studies  of  insects  in  his  own  Swiss 
province;  and  these  studies  have  the  vivid 
charm  of  a  description  by  Balzac  witli  the 
miiuite  accuracy  of  that  master,  or  to 
come  into  a  nearer  comparison,  of  a  Dar- 
win or  a  M tiller.  Maeterlinck  has  written 
of  him: 

!'From  between  the  open  leaves,  there 
(Continued  on  page  4S0) 
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Electrically 
Lighted 


AMERICAM 

/iunderslungI  1 

Po$itive  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of  underslung  construction. 


Electrically 
Started 


Actual  Sales  Last  Fiscal  Year  Over  Preceding  Year,  Gain   183%. 
Actual  Sales  First  two  Months  This  Year  Over  Same  Last  Year,  Gain  1 75%. 


THE  "American  Traveler"  is  a  big  car  of  huge 
power.  This  great,  graceful  machine  stimu- 
lates your  love  of  motoring.  Imagine  your  thrill 
of  mastery  over  this  extraordinarily  sensitive  and 
powerful  piece  of  mechanism.  A  touch  of  the 
throttle  and  the  big  motor  responds.  You  fly  sixty, 
seventy  miles  an  hour  with  ease — carefree!  The 
deep  cushions  of  the  spacious  and  richly  appointed 
tonneau  make  you  feel  at  peace  with  the  world. 

No  side-sway,  no  danger,  no  discomfort  of  any  kind; 
all  is  eliminated  by  the  "American  Underslung" 
frame  construction.  Loaf  along  if  you  like.  No  shift- 
ting  of  gears  for  a  four-mile  speed.  You  are  driven 
by  the  most  faultless  and  obedient  of  motors.  Truly, 
this  is  the  car  for  those  whose  recreation  is  touring. 

Little  need  to  build  handsomely  unless  substan- 
tially. This  is  the  secret  of  the  "Traveler's"  worth. 
You'll  note  no  deterioration  the  second  season.  It 
is  more  than  the  handsomest;  it  is  the  best  built  car. 

The  "Traveler"  is  built  on  the  famous  "American 
Underslung"  principle,  which  makes  possible   addi- 


tional safety,  economy  and  comfort. 

The  low  center  of  gravity  means  safety  and  added 
comfort. 

The  straight  line  drive  means  less  wasted  power. 

The  larger  wheels  mean  easier  riding,  tire  econ- 
omy, and  maximum  road  clearance. 

The  "American  Underslung"  frame  permits  the 
direct  and  practical  introduction  of  all  these  distinct 
and  exclusive  advantages. 

The  "  Traveler "  is  priced  at  $4,500.  In  keeping 
with  its  general  elegance  we  have  listed  as  complete 
equipment  the  very  finest  products  of  the  accessory 
shops. 

Due  to  the  extraordinary  care  in  construction  we 
can  make  only  a  small  number  of  "Travelers."  You 
should  arrange  an  appointment  at  once  with  the 
nearest  American  representative.  Be  sure  to  at  least 
enjoy  for  once  this  car's  wonderful  fascination.  We 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  our  dealer's  name  and 
address. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  1913  catalogue. 


The  "American  Scout" 
(Type  22 A)  $1,475 


The  "American  Traveler"  (Type  56A)  Fully  Equipped— $4,500 

$4,500  includes  regular  shield;  fine  mohair  top  and 
equipment  as  follows:  combi-  curtains;  high  tension  mag- 
nation  electric  lighting  dyna-  neto  and  storage  battery;  two 
mo  and  self-starter,  all  five 
lamps  electric  {$350,  00  out- 
fit); $90  Warner  clock  com- 
bination 100  mile  speedo- 
meter; fine  plate  glass  wind 


Six  passengers.  Motor,  four 
cylinders,  5%-in.  bore,  SJ^-in. 
stroke.  Wheel  base  140  inches; 
tires,  41x4}^  inch,  front  and 
rear  on  demountable  rims. 


extra  rims;  shock  absorbers; 
foot  rest;  robe  rail;  horn; 
Jack,  tools  and  tire  repair 
outfit. 


The  "American  Touriil" 
(Type  34A)  $2,350 


American  Motors  Company,  oept.  s,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  highest  expression  of 
the  hat  designing  art  is  rep- 
resented in  von  Gal  made  Hats. 
Men  throughout  the  country  who 
are  particular  about  correct  style 
demand  them  and  wear  them. 

Whether  your  preference  is  for 
a  soft  or  a  stiff  hat,  you  will 
find  one  of  the  latest  Fall  styles 
of  von  Gal  made  Hats  just 
suited  to  your  face  and  figure. 


Price*,  $3,  $4  and  $S.  At  your  dealer' », 
or  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  Fall 
and  Winter  Style  Booh  R,  and  we  will  fill 
your  order  direct  from  factory  if  you  indicate 
ttyle  wanted  and  give  hat  size,  your  height, 
weight  and  waist  measure.  Add  25c  to 
cover  expressage. 


We  are  Makers 
of  the 


Celebrated 
S3  Hat 


Ifawes.vDn(al 


INCURPORATEO 


Factories : 


Danbury,  Conn.,   Niagrara  Falls 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Straw  Hat  Factory :    Baltimore,  Md. 

Offices  and    Salesrooms :       1178    Broadway, 

New  York.    48  Summer  St.,  Boston. 
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aURFACL 


;.  JP1P*KIHtMT3 


Shclp 


r>\ 


UP         ■ 


"Ybupayforit 

whetheryoubuyitornot 

stenographic  oatput  in- 
creased ^aves  space. 

TYFEWkJTEB  STUTOAKD  CABDfET 

promoter  ^y^tem— mcreawa 
efficiency  —Roll  it  around 
the  room  —  Save^  lost 
motion.  Costs  little. lasts 
a  life-timc  >5end  for  com- 
plete description-arid 
name  of  local  dealer  — 

IkToiIDOMFTALrURNlTOREQ) 
2ao5  Dorr  St.  TOLEDO.  0 


-KILLINA-   ft 


not 

AMPTATION 


MOORE'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  NON-lEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

$2.50  AND  UP 


When  the  pen  point  Is  not 

in   use,  it    is  simply  pulled 

down  into  the  reservoir  of  ink 

and  remains  theii-  until  ready 

to  be  osed  afjain.      This    insares 

a  permanently   moistened   pen  point  and 

one  which   writes  Instantly. 

It  writes  conlinuoudy  with  an  even  flow  of  ink. 

it  doe*  not  require  shaking. 

It  is  easy  lo  fill,  simply  remove  the  cap  and  drop  in 

the  ink  —no  inky  joints  to  unscrew. 
Made  in  llie  simplest  manner  of  tliefrwesl  parts. 

Moore'i  Is  a  habit  thai  you  never  ilrt  over. 
Every   Moor*    Non  -  Leakable   carries    the    must 

unconditional  guarantee. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

Mams,  Cm/iiiiff  ti,  Foster.  Jelling'  (/(^icnti 
160  nrVONSIIIRt   6T..   UO!»TON,  MASS. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  478) 

rises  and  unfolds  itself,  \\nthout  hesitation, 
without  interruption  and  almost  without 
remission  to  the  end,  .  .  .  the  most  ex- 
t  raordinarj'  of  tragic  fairy-plays  that  it  is 
[)ossible  for  the  human  imagination,  not  to 
create  or  to  conceive,  but  to  admit  and 
acclimatize  within  itself." 

The  subjects  of  the  dozen  or  more  chap- 
ters are  highly  varied — beetles,  bees,  grass- 
lioppers — what  a  poetic  essay  is  that  en- 
titled "La  Cigale"! — spiders,  and  various 
other  tj'pes.  One  who  reads  them  must 
wish  he  had  long  ago  become  an  entomolo- 
^nst.  Each  story  is  full  of  diversions  of 
thought,  always  apt,  often  quaintly  hu- 
morous, sometimes  profound.  Almost  at 
random  one  finds  the  following,  for  an  ex- 
ample. He  is  speaking  of  the  common  and 
humble  and  pernicious  pea-wee\nl: 

"To  take  a  general  view  of  the  instincts 
in  their  inexhaustible  variety  is,  for  the  ob- 
server, the  great  attraction  of  the  ento- 
mological world;  for  nowhere  we  gain  a 
clearer  sight  of  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  the  processes  of  life  are  ordered. 
Thus  regarded,  entomology  is  not,  I  know, 
to  the  taste  of  everybody;  the  simple 
cretiture  absorbed  in  the  doings  and  habits 
of  insects  is  held  in  low  esteem.  To  the 
terrible  utilitarian,  a  bushel  of  peas  pre- 
served from  the  weevil  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  a  volume  of  observations  which 
l>ring  no  profit. 

"Yet  who  has  told  you,  O  man  of  little 
faith,  that  what  is  useless  to-day  "wall  not 
be  iiseful  to-morrow?  If  we  learn  the  cus- 
toms of  insects  or  animals,  we  shall  under- 
stand better  how  to  protect  our  goods. 
Do  not  despise  disinterested  knowledge,  for 
you  may  rue  the  day.  It  is  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ideas,  whether  immediately  ap- 
plicable or  otherwise,  that  humanity  has 
done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  better  to- 
day than  yesterday,  and  lietter  to-morrow 
than  to-day.  If  Ave  live  on  peas  and  beans, 
which  we  dispute  ■with  the  weevil,  we  also 
live  by  knowledge,  that  mighty  kneading-, 
trough  in  which  the  bread  of  progress  is 
mixt  and  learned.  Knowledge  is  well 
worth  a  few  beans." 

Herbert,  Hilary  A.  The  Abolition  Crusade 
and  Its  Consequences.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
James  Ford  Rhodps.  8vo,  pp.  249.  New  York: 
C^harles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

"Had  all  Americans  continued  to  agree, 
after  1831,  as  they  did  before  that  time, 
tiuit  the  (\)nstitution  of  the  United  States 
was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  there 
would  have  been  no  fatal  sectional  quarrel, 
no  secession,  and  no  Avar  belAveen  the 
North  and  South."  Thus  Avrites  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert  in  his  chap- 
ter entitU»d  "Four  Years  of  War,"  and  this 
statement  Tuay  be  said  to  be  the  thesis  of 
his  book.  The  author  firmly  believes  that 
the  South,  if  left  to  it.s(>lf.  Avoidd  long  ago 
liav(>  rid  itself  of  the  institution  of  shiA-ery. 
Such  a  fortunate  solution  of  the  problem 
was  j)re\(>nt(>d  by  the  abolition  crusade 
led  by  radicals  like  Ciarrisoii,  Avhose  efforts 
tendt'd  toward  the  infraction  of  State's 
rights  and  the  breach  of  hiAv  (such  as  the 
persistent  violations  of  the  P^ugitive  SlaA'e 
Law)  and  tiuis  aroused  the  sectional  feel- 
ing that  resulted  in  secession. 

The  A'olume  deals  Avith  four  ])eriods  of 
our  history:  the  antislavtTv  crusade,  as 
tlu>  author  calls  it.  from  1831  to  ISGO;  the 
four  years  of  war,  18G1  to  1865;  reconstruc- 
tion, ISf).")  to  1S7(),  and  (lie  restoration  of 
lioni(>  rtilc  in  tli(>  South.     Tiie  greater  part 
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Suggestions  for 

337.     New    York: 


of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  first  of  these 
periods. 

Limitations  of  space,  increased  by  the 
argumentative  style  of  th(>  author,  prevent 
his  treatment  of  my  part  of  the  subject 
in  detail.  The  book  does  give,  however,  a 
candid  discussion  of  the  secession  question 
from  an  admittedly  Southern  standpoint 
— a  point  of  view  too  little  known  to  North- 
erners— and  altho  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
Mr.  Herbert  to  some  of  his  conclusions, 
the  book  is  <MititIed  to  a  careful  reading 
among  those  who  would  reach  an  unbiased 
judgment  of  our  Civil  War  and  its  causes, 
and  who  would  learn  the  lessons  it  has  to 
teach. 

Raymond,  Gporge  Landing 
tlie  Spirituai  Life.  8vo,  pp. 
Funk    A:  Wajjiialls  Co.     $1.40. 

This  series  of  twenty-one  "College 
Chapel  Talks,"  as  the  author  calls  them, 
embody  the  ripe  convictions  of  a  mind  of 
exceptional  refin(>mcnt,  scholarship,  and 
power.  In  these  daj^s  when  so  many  in- 
tellectual people  are  apt  to  become  mere 
intellectualists  it  is  reassuring  to  hear  a 
brilliant  professor  of  esthetics  taking  for 
his  text  "For  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace."  This  saying  of  St.  Paul  gives 
the  key-note  to  these  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing diseoursf!s  and  equall^^  as  a  psycholo- 
gist, a  philosopher,  a  divine,  and  a  poet 
Professor  Raymond  expounds  and  illus- 
trates what  we  may  almost  call  the  thesis 
of  the  volume  which  he  thus  states: 

"Faith,  as  every  intelligent  man  knows, 
is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  has  its  source 
not  merely  in  conscious  intellection,  but 
also  in  those  subconscious  tendencies  of 
feeling  and  will  which  are  particularly  con- 
nected, tho  no  one  perhaps  can  explain 
exactly  how  or  why,  with  the  spiritual 
nature.  Philosophers  as  a  rule  recognize 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  influencing 
these  tendencies  is  tlirough  what  is  termed 
suggestion." 

Hence  th(;  Professor  goes  on  to  say,  put- 
ting aside  the  use  of  information  or  argu- 
ment, as  applied  to  religious  truth,  "as 
well  as  traditional  or  dogmatic  appeals," 
that  he  tries  to  make  his  sermons  stand  in 
harmony  with  the  title  of  the  book  as 
"suggestions  for  the  spiritual  life."  He 
proceeds  to  give  us  fine  sermons  on  the 
"DiscipHne  of  Disappointment,"  "The 
Small  Fidelity  that  Precedes  Great  Ful- 
filment," and  similar  topics. 

The  reviewer  commends  the  work  for  its 
spirituality,  reserved  eloquence,  and  fervor. 

Van  Eeden,  Frederik.  Happy  Humanity.  Pp. 
265.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

As  a  bit  of  personal  history  of  a  man 
of  unusual  diversity  of  talent.  Dr.  Van 
Eeden's  book  is  quite  interesting.  Poet, 
literary  critic,  physician,  student  of  psycho- 
therapeutics, labor-leader,  and,  above  all, 
a  humanitarian,  tho  author  seeks  to  express 
his  convictions  as  to  the  method  of  bring- 
ing about  a  "  happy  humanity."  To  him 
happiness  is  "  the  state  of  mind  that 
ensues  from  the  consciousness  of  being  on 
the  right  track  ";  and  to  gain  it,  humanitj' 
must  trust  to  the  guidance  of  "  practical 
men  Avith  transcendent  wisdom."  As  a 
step  in  this  direction  Dr.  Eeden  has  a  plan 
of  coproduction  which  is  worth  examining, 
however  dubious  one  may  be  either  before 
or  after  reading  it.  Tho  sometimes  the 
autobiographical  material  is  too  promi- 
nent, much  of  it  is  charming,  especially 
when  concerned  with  Holland,  the  author's 
native  countrj-. 


Grains  That  Taste 
Like  Nuts 

Prof.  Anderson's  process  for  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  requires  a  ter 

rilic  heat. 

Tlie  guns  with  the  grains  in  them  go  into  a  furnace,  where  tlie  lieat  is   550 


degrees. 

That  fearful  heat — continued  an  hour — gives  a  flavor  niucii  lilce  toasted  nuts. 

So  the  grains  are  used  in  candy  making — used  to  garnish  icecream — used 
in  frosting  cake. 

And,  when  served  with  cream  or  served   in   milk,  they  harve   that  enticing 
almond  taste. 

Crisp,  Airy  Wafers 
Puffed  by  Steam  Explosion 

These  curious  grains,  with  a  myriad  cells,  are  due  to  a  steam  explosion. 

The  inner  moisture  is  turned  to  steam.     When  that  steam  is  exploded,  all  the  mil 
lions  of  granules  are  literally  blasted  to  pieces. 

Thus  the  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.     And  thus  they  are  made 
fully  twice  as  digestible  as  grains  were  ever  made  before. 

Thus  the  grains  are  made  airy  and  porous,  thin  and  melting,  brown  and  crisp. 


No  Other  Cereals 
So  Enjoyed  as  These 


Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  being  served  for  a  million  meals  a  day. 
For  breakfast  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  mixed  with  fruit.     For  luncheons  and  sup- 
pers in  bowls  of  milk.     As  crisps  in  soup  for  dinner,  and  as  garnish  for  ice  cream. 

No  other  ready-cooked  cereal  was  ever  created  which  people  liked  so  well. 
And  never  was  whole  grain  made  wholly  dige.stible,  as  it  is  in  these  foods  shot  from 
guns. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in 

Extreme 

West 


These  are  the  premier  grain  foods,  approved  by  every  ex- 
pert, enjoyed  by  every  taste.  There  is  nothing  else  like  them — 
nothing  to  take  their  place.     Don't  let  the  children  miss  them. 

The  Quaker  O^^^  G>nipany 


(■A'il) 


Sole  Makers— Chicago 
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I  M-  I'.aldwin  Locomotive  Works 
arc  usinK  4  of  our  trucks  which 
displaced  'H  horses  and  12  wagons 
with  a  saving  of  33j  per  cent 
per   year   over   horse  equipment 


Mack     Saurer     Hewitt    | 

Proved  Ijy  I'J  yciir-  of  real  use  Proved  by  1"  yiars  of  real  use  Proveii  l>^  10  years  of  real  use  ^S 


»» 


"Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world 

Proof  vs  Prediction 

Proof  is  what  you  want — proof  of  what  the  truck 

M  has  done,  not  estimates  of  what  it  may  do. 

M  Our  proof  is: 

P  Mack,  12  years  of  consistent  good  service;  Saurer, 

M  17  years;    Hewitt,  10  years, 

J  More  than  7000  of  our  trucks  are  in  use,  all  over 

I  the  world. 

B  Demand  proof  when  anybody  talks  trucks  to  you. 

M  Capacities:     i,  i>i,  2,  3,  4,  4 '2,  5,  6>^,  7>^  and  lo  tons 

^S         Our  Kngineering  Department's  valuable  data  on   motor   trucks,  covering  practically  every  line  of 
SB  business,  is  at  your  disposal 

§  International  Motor  Company 

^  General  Of^ces  Works 

^         Broadway  and  57th  St  New  \'ork  Alleiitown  Pa ;  Plainfield  N  J 

^5  Sales  and    Service   Siiaioiis:    New    York,  ('hicago,  Philadelphia.    Boston.    Cleveland.    Cincinnati, 

^s  Buffalo.  Baltimore.  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis.  Atlanta.  Kansas  City, 

^S  l;enver.  S.iu  Francisco.  Los  Anj^elesaud  other  large  cities. 


For  you   to   use  and  keep  forever  as    your   own, 

W^OUlH  Vmi  thi-n  BKToo  to  Bhow  your  bicycle  to  ton  or  moro 
*>uuiu  MUU  of  your  fri.nilH  nnd  tell  thorn  th.?  ridiouloutily 
tow  factory  Pric*?,  vatty  t»TmH,  unuHual  conditionH  and  exceptional 
ofleriil  woiiMmake,  all  of  which  I  willexphtin  to  you  if  within  ten 
dayrt  frofn  Ki-etnif  thiM  you  will  May  in  a  lelttT  or  on  a  postjil  "writ^ 
bv*l/cf«  p/irrtciWfirx"  and  on  your  Irttrr  or  r;ird  mark  il. 

/''  rn'-yifil  fur  ./•  £..  MEAD,  Pros§dont 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO.ki?-^  Mead  Block.  Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 


■*^*  ■'*'•-*'■ 


;^=vi»ii' 


1^  Siivf  %tli  !(■  $50  (Jii  in.'tiiutacturers'  prices. 
Buy  (nir  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
Ne;ire>t-lo-new  on  the  iiinrket.  Have 
truJemark  and  Ruar:uit»'e  like  new  ma- 
chines. Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  highly 
pnh?«he(l.  and  perferl  in  appear.ime.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  \Vi;  are  the  largest 
rebuilt  lypfwriter  concern  in  the  world. 

r,  (  ( (ii  il    - 1    :  (  ■  i-iiiiB   ci'  !*"<       W'rilt'  ItiM  ntaloR  of  standard  iiiul;es. 

American    Writini:   Machine   Co.,  Inc.,  345  Bro.'iiway.    NY. 


**  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  New  Tires  Again!" 


:llJIH:4iJ;M*ra 


INaiTnt*-On    /Auto    Robe- 

KiriTl    fr..i II       .lu-t     jiKhl    f..r    nut<.lll..lilli'.      cnrtiBlte   i.l 

■t'-n r    $12. BO  expreas  prepaid.   Vi.ur  name.  Inltlala  c.i 

InltlaU  and  town  woven  In.  (ant  u-  leini.ven  with.ait 
d."<li...vinK  i..Im-  Dvc.I  tn-lho-wcHd.  extra  huiK  llhre  iiiolinir. 
la.nnd  Willi  f.lt;  sire  .',4  x  72  liu-lie».  Twi,  inlor  c.,int)lnnli.>ii» 
iif:  Ulaek.  Kawn.  Ant.  Orny.  Mar.K.n.  (IllveOieen.  Dark  Bine 
L-nlher  Money  hark  if  in.t  «ntl»fart..rv  Siiecial  iilie»  ami 
Col.. 11  to  ..i.ler  at  i.-w.nalile  priies     Write  for  IvKikl.t     A|lenl> 

Wailt.-'l  ev.r  vw  h.-re  Ffhilil  l\ih*-d  l'^    ljf4trs 

J.  ±  E.  DAWSON,     193  Someraet    Street,  Philadelphia 


Irvner  T\jbe    Protectirvg  Webbirvg. 

Her.'    is    t))e   simple.  Iol'IimI  and    llll*  ^  |»e  IInI^'<^    way  of 

stn-ni:thi'iiini;  tires,  uliminatin'4  ;"inetures  and  hlowoiits.  A 
heavy  w<»veii  wehbinj;.  made  of  genuine  Pea  Island  C(>tton, 
t"ii_'li  as  nlil  oak-  flexible  as  a  irlove.  Simply  slippeil  heiwern 
inner  tuhe  and  oaaiiitc.  ni»d  held  in  plaee  hy  pressiir* — No  bias 

places  to  pinch— Will  not 
Iteat  Coiifurinsttiahape  of 
tire, 

Delivered  direct  to  any 
address,  charitca  paid  (>n 
receipt  «f  prico. 

TRICK  niR  ONK  TIRE 

28  X  3  or  34  $2.00 


30  X  3!, 
30x4 
32  X  31 
32  X  4 
32x4i 
34  X  34 
34x4 

34  X  41 
36  X  4 

35  X  44  or  5 


2. 15 
2.40 
2.40 
2  70 
3.00 
2.50 
2.85 
3.15 
2.95 
3.25 


I.  Showlnr  wohblnit  taklnt;  nail 
2    Tuinln.; 


Made 


in  all  silos. 

f    r    booklet 


WABAN  WEBBING  CO..  207  So.  Euei  St..  Boston.  Mao. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

ALFRED  NOYES  is  known  so  gener- 
ally as  the  author  of  romantic  narra- 
tives in  verse,  that  a  philosophic  poem  with 
his  name  attached  gives  the  reader  some 
surprize.  But  the  chronicler  of  the  "  Mer- 
maid Tavern  "  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions. Aroused,  probably,  by  the  sensa- 
tional reports  which  have  recently  come  to 
us  of  the  discoveries  of  (Jerman  scientists, 
h(>  wrote  the  following  thoughtful  and  im- 
l)assioned  challenge  to  the  forces  of  ma- 
terialistic thought.  It  appeared  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  and  the  New  York 
Times  on  September  9. 

The  Origin  of  Life 

By  .\lfred  Noyes 

In  the  beginning  slowly  grope  we  back 

Along  the  narrowing  track. 

Back  to  the  deserts  of  the  world's  pale  prime — 

The  mire,  the  clay,  the  slime. 

And  then,  what  then?     Surely  to  something  less; 

Back — back  to  nothingness! 

You  dare  not  halt  upon  that  dwindling  way. 

There  is  no  gulf  to  stay 

Your  footsteps  to  the  last.     Go  back  you  must 

Far,  far  below  the  dust. 

Descend,  descend  grade  by  dissolving  grade; 

We  follow  unafraid. 

Dissolve,  dissolve  this  moving  world  of  men 

Into  thin  air.  and  then. 

O  pioneers,  O  warriors  of  the  light. 

In  that  abysmal  night 

Will  you  have  courage  then  to  rise  and  tell 

Earth  of  this  miracle? 

Will  you  have  courage  then  to  bow  the  head. 

And  say,  when  all  is  said: 

"Out  of  nothingness  arose  our  thought. 

This  blank  abysmal  nought 

W^oke  and  brought  forth  that  lighted  city  street. 

Those  towers,  that  armored  fleet"? 

When  you  have  seen  those  vacant  primal  skies 

Beyond  the  centuries: 

Watched  the  pale  mists  across  their  darkness  flow. 

As  in  a  lantern  show. 

Weaving  by  merest  "chance"  out  of  thin  air 

Pageants  of  praise  and  prayer; 

Watched  the  great  hills  like  clouds  arise  and  set 

And  one  named  Olivet; 

When  you  have  seen  as  a  shadow  passing  away 

One  child  clasp  hands  and  pray; 

When  you  have  seen  emerge  from  that  dark  mire 

One  martyr,  ringed  with  Are; 

Or  from  that  nothingness,  by  special  grace. 

One  woman's  love-lit  face. 

Will  you  have  courage  then  to  front  that  law. 

From  which  our  sophists  draw 

Tlicir  only  right  to  flout  one  lumian  creed. 

That  nothing  can  proceed — 

Not  even  thought,  not  even  love,  from  less 

Than  its  own  nothingness? 

The  law  is  yours,  but  dare  you  waive  your  pride 

-And  kneel  where  you  denied? 

Tlu>  law  is  yours;    dare  you  rekindle,  then. 

One  faith  for  faithless  men 

.Viul  say  you  found,  on  that  dark  road  you  trod, 

In  the  beginning — God? 

Some  years  ago  in  an  article  on  the  reuas- 
ct<nce  of  (\'ltic  literature  published  by  The 
Dublin  Rrricii-.  Francis  Tlioiniison  showed 
that  the  charm  of  many  modern  Irish 
poems  came  from  the  skilful  repetition  of 
siiiglt>  Hn»>s  of  great  beauty.  He  quoted, 
ill  illustration,  some  vt>rses  which  were 
coiiuuoiiplace  except  for  the  refrain, 
"  Dance  light,  for  my  heart  is  under  your 
l'e»>t."     Tile  poem   bt  low   was  recently   re- 
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printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
It  is  an  exemplification  of  Thompson's 
theory,  for  its  power  lies  almost  entirely 
in  two  lines,  the  first  and  the  twelfth. 

The  Waves  of  Breffny 
By  Eva  Gore-Booth 

The  grand  road  from  the  mountain  goes  shining 
to  the  sea. 
And  there  is  traffic  on  it  and  many  a  horse  and 
cart; 
But  the  httle  roads  of  Cloonagh  are  dearer  far 
to  me 
And  the  little  roads  of  Cloonagh  go  rambling 
through  my  heart. 

A  great  storm  from  the  ocean  goes  shouting  o'er 
the  liill. 
And  there  is  glory  in  it.  and  terror  on  th(!  wind; 
But  the  haunted  air  of  twilight  is  very  strange 
and  still. 
And  the  little  winds  of  twilight  are  dearer  to 
my  mind. 

The  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  storming 
on  their  way, 
Shining  green  and  .silver  with  the   hidden  her- 
ring shoal; 
But  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  have  drenched  my 
heart  in  spray. 

And  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  go  stumbling 
through  my  soul. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  commander 
of  the  Salvation  Army  has  called  forth 
many  sincere  and  eloquent  tributes  to  his 
life  and  work.  The  following  stanzas  of 
simple  and  dignified  beauty  are  taken  from 
the  London  Punch. 


In  Memoriam 

WiLLi.\M  Booth 

Founder  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Salvation 
Army 

Born  1829.     Died  August  20.  1912 
By  Owen  Seaman 

As  theirs,  the  warrior  knights  of  Christian  fame, 
Who  for  the  Faith  led  on  the  battle  line. 

Who  stormed  the  breach  and  swept  through  blood 
and  flame 
Under  the  Cross  for  sign. 

Such  was  his  life's  crusade;   and  as  their  death 
Inspired  in  men  a  purpose  pure  of  taint^ — 

In  some  great  cause  to  give  their  latest  breath — 
So  died  this  soldier-saint. 

Nay.  his  the  nobler  warfare,  since  his  hands 
Set  free  the  thralls  of  misery  and  her  brood — 

Hunger  and  haunting  shame  and  sin  that  brands — 
And  gave  them  hope  renewed. 

Bruised  souls  and  bodies  broken  by  despair. 
He  healed  tlieir  heartache  and  their  woimds  he 
drest. 

And  drew  them,  so  redeemed,  his  task  to  share. 
Sworn  to  the  sann;  high  (iiiest. 

Armed  with  the  Spirit's  wisdom  for  his  sword. 

His  feet  with  tidings  of  salvation  shod. 
He  knew  no  foes  save  only  such  as  warred 

Against  the  peace  of  tiod. 

Scorned  or  acclaimed,  he  kept  his  harness  bright. 
Still,   through  the  darkest  hour,   untaught  to 
yield. 

And  at  the  last,  his  face  toward  the  light, 
FeU  on  the  victor's  field. 

No  laureled  blazon  rests  above  his  bier. 

Yet  a  great  people  bows  its  stricken  head 
Where  he  who  fought  without  reproach  or  fear. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  lies  dead. 


WALL  SAFE 

iot*  Jewelry 


Lock 
Up  Your 

Home 
Valuables 


Heavy  Steel 
RIate 


Sohdly  buiJt  in  the 
wall.     Steel  Plate 
throughout. 

fire  and  Thief  Proof 

Can  be  concealed 
by   a    picture. 
Finished    ac- 
cording    to 
decorations, 

$1400 

and  m 
Btiilt  in. 


Your  silverware  and  jew- 
elry, worth   perhaps   thou- 
sands,   much   of  it   priceless 
through  associations;  papers, to 
lose   which   would    seriously   em- 
barrass ;    the   accumulated   personal 
treasures    of   generations ;    are    these 
•where  any   thief  can  help  himself  or  a 
fire  destroy  ? 

Why,  when  protection  is  so  easy,  so  inexpen- 
sive.''     At  a  trifling  cost  we   can  place  in  your 


home  a  fire-proof,  thief-proof  safe ;  a  little  round- 
door  one  set  in  the  bedroom  wall   for  jewelry   or 
papers  ;  a  larger  wall  safe  for  silver  orasmall  portable  safe 


SECURITY 
BOXES 

Practically  unbreak- 
able.      The    pin 
tumbler  lock  can 
not   be   picked. 
16  gauge  steel 
1*^1  ate,    rein- 
forced   steel 
corners.  All 
sizes,  .^; 

iilOO      '^ 


up 


!^ 


MEILINK'S 
HOME  SAFE5 


WALL 
SAFE 

/or  Silver- 


Built  into  wall. 

fire  and  Thief  Proof 

Can   be   futed   with 
silver  cabinet.  Several 
sizes. 


These  safes  are  true  miniatures,  as  regards  construc- 
tion and  protection  afforded,  of  the  great  bank  and 
office    safes   which   protect  millions — we,  by  the 
way,  make  these  big  safes  also. 

Meilink  Home  Safes  have  tremendous  tensile 
strength;  are  fireproof ;  we  guarantee  them 
against  interior  dampness.    This  last  re- 
sult is  obtained   by   using  our  special 
non-corrosive  filler  and  by  introduc- 
ing moulded  air  spaces  next  the 
inner  shell. 


HOMi 
SAFEi 


$22^^  3'*''  '-jp 


If  jou  are  going  to  build,  let 
us  consult  with  your  archi- 
tect— at   least 

Send  for  Our  72 
Page  Booklet 

TIIK 

MKILINK   MAN- 
UFACTURING 
COMP.VNY, 

1009 
J.-ickson  St.,^ 
<^^SH^     Toledo, 
"  Ohio 


fiuilt   exactly|i 
like   big  offic^ 
safes.     Highest^ 
grade  combina'^^ 
tion  lock.  Guaranri§ 
teed  against  damp4§ 
ness.     Elegantly!^ 
finished.     All  sizes. 

SIQOO  and  up 


•^ 


•^'V 
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Here    is    the   Totalizer   of    the    Remington 
Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter. 

These  Totahzers  are  furnished  in  347  dif- 
ferent styles  and  sizes. 

Think  what  that  means! 


it  Means  that  the  Remingron  Adding  atid  Subtracting 
Typewriter  will  add  or  subtract  straight  numerals  ;  dollars 
and  cents;  hours,  minutes  and  seconds,  feet  and  mchcs, 
pounds  and  ounces;  gallons,  quarts  and  pmts;  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence;  fractions  of  many  sorts;  it  will  do  all 
of  these  things  and  many  others  with  Totalizers  of  any 
required  capacity  and  any 
desired  spacings. 

//  Means,  that  the 
time  and  labor  sav- 
ing   merits    of    the 

Remington 

Adding  and 
Subtracting 
Typewriter 

(Wahl  Adding 
Mechanism) 


apply  lo  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of 
work  where  writing 
end  adding  are  done 
on  the    «ame   paije 


Remin^on  Typewi 

-^„^^^^  ^~~fTlnc<Jrpioratea)j       i 


The  Comfort  of  a  Good  Investment 

Those  whose  money  has  been  lost  or  endangered  realize  the  bitterness  of  ex- 
pcrienet!  with  investments  gone  wrong.  Thousands  of  investors  purchase  securities 
which  fail  to  j)ay  interest  or  return  principal.     Privation  and  misery  often  result. 

Consider  the  peace  of  mind  and  physical  comfort  assured  by  a  good  invest- 
ment. Scrutinize  your  present  holdings.  Do  they  afford  ample  security  ?  Isthe 
interest  return  satisfactory?    Are  they  convertible  into  cash  on  reasonable  terms? 

If  you  contemplate  new  investments  either  for  yourself  or  for  those  (le|)en<k'nt 
on  you  it  is  imperative  for  you  to  apply  these  tests  and  act  accordingly.  You 
li:i\e  a  right  to  (i'^  ,  good  security  and  ei|iiitable  provision  for  casl"  convertibilitj  . 

If  jou  arc.in  invtslor  for  income!  your  funds  cansafcly  yield  6'/r.  Ifyoiiare 
caniing  a  salarv  and  building  your  own  financial  future  out  of  your  savings. 
ALL  THK  M()i{K  HKASON  why  ^oii  sliouhl  get  a  just  interest  ri-tiirn. 

The  Gold  Honds  of  tlu!  American  Ileal  l<',state  Company  pay  li'r.  and  their 
safely  is  altisted  by  ;in  unbroken  record  of  a  (|uarter  of  a  century.  They  Jiie 
Issued  in  these  two  convenient  forms: 


b'/c   Coupon  Bonds 

In  ilfnominatlons  of  £100,  851K),  flOOO  and  up 
ward,  paying  Inturcst  semi-annually  by  cou- 
potiH,  and  maturintr  principal  in  ten  years. 


6%   Accumulative  Bonds 

In  denominations  of  JKKK)  and  upward,  pur- 
itias  ■bk>  by  instalments  i'arnin>;  6:1  interest 
compounded  annually.  To  aceuiinilate  51000 
or  more. 


Complete  iriformution  and  map  iif  New  York  showing  location  of 
our  pmperliei  will  be  forwarded  at  i/our  requeil.      H'rite  today. 


A»(iet.  $24.I.^4.2-40..V> 
527  Fifth   Avenue 


FonruhJ  1  Nfiti        Capiiul  unil  Surplus  $2,076.S87..VS 
Room  S04  New  York  City 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


"JOE"  WOOD,    PENNANT   WINNER 

' '  /\  ^MALL,  frail-appearing,  pale-faced 
■^  ^  youth"  was  a  de.seription  recently 
given  of  "Joe"  Wood,  the  great  "spitball"" 
pitcher  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  It  was  given 
by  a  baseball  reporter  in  one  of  the  cities 
in  the  American  League,  but  the  Boston 
Herald  says  the  description  is  misleading — 
that  while  Wood  does  not  look  husky,  he  is 
a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance. This  evidently  is  the  fact,  for  in 
order  to  do  more  than  one  man's  share  of 
the  pitching  that  wins  a  pennant  over  such 
teams  as  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  and  the 
Washington  Senators  Wood  had  to  be  anj-- 
thing  but  a  weakling.  It  is  said  that  he  is 
not  only  well  developed  physically,  but  is 
also  a  brainy  pitcher  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  His  chief  rival  this  season  has  been 
Walter  Johnson,  of  the  Senators,  who,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  large  number  of  "fans" 
throughout  the  country',  is  the  greatest 
twirler  in  the  American  League,  if  not  in 
the  world.  These  enthusiasts  claim  that 
the  reason  Johnson  did  not  push  his  team 
to  the  front  was  that  there  were  too  few 
star  players  among  Clark  Griffith's  col- 
lection of  men.  Such  claims  are  always 
disputable,  and  every  fan  and  baseball 
writer  has  the  privilege  of  tliinking  and 
saying  whatever  he  pleases.  The  Boston 
paper  tells  us  about  Wood's  career: 

He  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
October  5,  1889,  which,  according  to  our 
best  httle  systems  of  arithmetic,  will  make 
him  just  twenty-three  years  old  Avhen  the 
Red  Sox  close  the  season  this  fall  and  pack 
the  American  League  pennant  in  their  own 
little  locker  while  they  are  battling  for  the 
big  world's  championship  flag.  When  he 
was  a  very  small  boy  his  sphere  of  activity 
was  shifted  to  Chicago,  where  he  hved  for 
some  ten  years — the  first  years  that  "Joe" 
rcni(>mbers  anything  about.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time,  naturally,  that  he  first  began 
to  turn  to  athletics  and  to  give  promise  of 
some  day  setting  a  world's  record  as  a 
winning  big-league  pitcher. 

Tile  first  that  one  hears  of  Joe  in  this 
somewhat  tiiisty  period  is  that  his  pitching 
in  the  games  waged  in  the  streets  in  the 
cool  of  the  sunxmer  evenings  or  in  the 
"regular"  combats  on  the  lots  was  already 
the  talk  of  his  especial  neighborhood. 
Wlien  his  present  age  is  considered,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  .so  even 
wlien  he  was  just  ent(>ring  liis  'ttn-ns,  for 
he  was  but  seventeen  wiien  he  stiirted  his 
professional  career  with  th(>  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  tt'ain  of  the  Western  Association. 
.\t  any  rat(>.  Joe  must  have  startetl  \i'ry 
early,  and  has  certaiidy  been  going  some 
ev(>r  sinc(>. 

Ha.sel)all  is  by  no  means  Wood's  only 
accoini)lisliment.  Probably  every  man  in 
tlH>  world  looks  back  upon  his  boyhood 
(lays  and  recalls  .some  l)oy  cluim  who  made 
a  success  of  al)out  everything  ho  turned 
his     hand     to.     These     adventure-loving 
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youngsters  who  try  everything  that  conies 
their  way  and  straightway  make  a  success 
thereof  are  found  about  one  to  every  gen- 
eration and  to  each  group  of  boys.  They 
are  always  youngsters  who  appear  to  ha\  «■ 
inherited  a  knack  of  exceUing  in  coini)eti- 
tion.  They  appear  to  start  in  life  just 
natural  winners,  to  whom  a  "game"  of  any 
sort  is  the  very  essence  of  life  itself.  From 
his  present  abilitj'  in  many  lines,  one 
imagines  that  Joe  must  have  been  just  this 
.sort  of  a  youngster.  After  his  early  years 
in  Chicago  he  moved  again  out  to  Ouray, 
Ool.,  and  while  there  in  the  Rockies 
learned  to  ride  horseback  and  to  shoot, 
both  much  better  than  the  average,  even 
for  Colorado.  It  was  in  Colorado  that 
his  grammar  and  high  .school  days  brought 
him  out  as  an  amateur  pitcher  and  gave 
him  his  first  really  wide  renown  as  a  winner 
in  this  especial  line. 

Here,  too,  he  began  to  pick  up  the 
rudiments  of  pool  and  billiards,  to  learn 
a  little  sometliing  about  golf  and  to  round 
out  his  general  education  in  every  one  of 
the  many  things  in  which  he  now  excels. 
To-day  Wood  is  one  of  the  best  pool-players 
in  the  countr3^  He  has  not  yet  attained 
quite  as  great  efficiency  in  billiards,  but  he 
is  fast  impro\ing  his  game.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  card  players  in  the  Sox  outfit,  not 
because  he  likes  to  gamble,  but  rather 
because  he  appears  never  to  be  quite 
happy  unless  he  is  engaged  in  competition 
of  some  sort.  He  is,  moreover,  an  accom- 
plished dancer  and  a  sort  of  all-around 
phenom  generally. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1907  that  he  set 
forth  into  the  wide  world  of  league  base- 
ball. He  was  with  the  Hutchinson  club 
for  a  season  or  so,  and  then  moved  on  to 
Kansas  City,  where,  as  a  youngster  of 
eighteen,  his  fame  as  a  speed  merchant 
began  to  spread  over  the  country.  He 
was  finally  purchased  by  President  John 
I.  Taylor  of  the  local  club,  and  reported 
with  this  organization  in  1909.  From 
that  time  on  Joe  has  lieen  a  good  pitcher, 
a.  major  leaguer  from  the  very  start.  His 
speed  has  been  his  most  reliable  asset, 
taking  his  league  career  as  a  whole,  but 
with  each  succeeding  season  he  has  added 
some  new  wrinkle,  learned  a  lot  by  careful 
i'onscientious  study  of  opposing  batsmen 
and  by  making  his  brain  do  its  share  of  the 
work  molded  himself  into  the  great  hurler 
that  he  now  is. 

Wood's  first  and  foremost  bid  for  fame 
is  "smoke" — the  almost  blinding  speed 
that  jumps  from  his  smooth,  graceful 
wind-up  like  an  arrow  from  a  stout  bow. 
Walter  John.son  is  said  to  have  the  fastest 
hall  in  the  bu.siness,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween his  swift  sling  and  Wood's  speediest 
offort  must  be  infinitesimal.  Both  of 
these  great  pitchers  are  past  masters  in  the 
art  of  burning  the  ball  across  the  rub- 
ber. 

In  addition  to  his  ball — the  incurve  of 
our  boyhood  days  with  its  almost  imper- 
ceptible hop — Wood  has  likewise  one  of 
the  speediest  if  not  the  speediest  curved 
ball  in  the  major  leagues.  This  sharp- 
Vireaking,  bewildering  weapon  for  mowing 
down  opponents  has  been  his  most  deadly 
bender  this  year,  but  he  has  also  learned 
in  this  one  season  the  beauty  of  mixing 
a  slow  curve  with  his  assortment  of  speedy 
heaves,  and  this,  while  not  yet  developed 
to  the  perfection  of  tlie  rest  of  his  reper- 
toire,   has    proved    a    gieat    aid    to    him. 


Assuan  Uam,  part  of  the  Nile  system,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  projects  of  its  kind. 

The  Nile  System — The  Bell  System 


For  thousands  of  years 
Egypt  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  Nile  a 
dependable  source  of  material 
prosperity. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade 
was  the  Nile's  flood  stored  up 
and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of 
the  Nile  region  may  draw  the 
life-giving  water  all  the  time. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have 
been  superseded  by  intelli- 
gent engineering  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  a 
definite  policy,  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
adapting  the  Nile  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  people. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


To  provide  efficient  tele- 
phone service  in  this  country, 
thesamef  undamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The 
entire  country  must  be  con- 
sidered within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by 
one  policy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell 
System  to  afford  universal  ser- 
vice in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient 
for  their  business  and  social 
needs. 

Because  they  are  connected 
and  working  together,  each  of 
the  7,000,000  telephones  in 
the  Bell  System  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  service  which  pro- 
vides the  most  efficient  means 
of  instantaneous  communica- 
tion. 


And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


FROM  ORCHARD  TO  YDUH^?^ 


V/ILLMGE     \/IE;\A/    /\F=»PLES 

Ripened  on  the  tree,  packed  into  cushioned  boxes  and  shipped 
direct,  to  you.     Never  |)ut  in  cold  storage.    Their  distinctive,  rich, 
delicate  flavor  has  made  them  famous  tlie  world  over.     It  is  the 
peculiar  soil  and  crisp,   balmy  mountain   air   that    make    VIL- 
LA(;K  view  APPLK.S  tar  more  delicious  than  ordinary  apples. 
Act  to-day— order  a  trial  box  ot  these  delicious  apples.    We  deliver  safe 
to  your  door — (express  charges  prepaid  to  all  points  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river)  for  less  than  you  pay  for  cold  storage  apples. 

100  choice  apples  $4.00     Winesaps,  Albemarle  Pippins,  Mam- 
moth  Black  Twigs.      One  kind  to   a  box  —  no   aisortments. 

W'c    p;uk    ai»i>I«'S  that    MO  ahs»iliil»ly  pcrffot.     Satisfa<*tirm    (riiaranu-r-fi 
lU'iiiit  I'lui'k  "I"  money  (ii'dor.    B.-i<.  i<-iic<^:   Pi-opl.  s  National  Itank 
Lynchbuijr,  Va.     Older  now.     Tlio  sujiply  is  limited.     Dis 
count  on  quantity  orders.  Kai  more  apples  for  your  lieallli's  sake 
-ati  apple  a  day  k<-»p8  the  .ioet  .r  away  —  Our  ini.  testin;;  Iio^tklet 
tells  you  why-  eontains  ni:iiiv  n-w  reejp..-s  for  pi  .-pann:;  npples 

VILLAGE    VIEW    ORCHARDS.  Box  10,  Lovingston,  Va.  IK»s/I1  \--riil''' 

(T.  M-  Huish-y.  Owner)  _^^?3!^L1>».««'^' 
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CATS  PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBB 


Just  note 
that 
Friction  Plug 

in  the 

back  part  of 
the  heel — 
right  where  the 
wear  comes 


It  not  only  pre- 
vents slipping —  on 
wet  sidewalks  and 
pa  V  cm  en  ts  —  but 
makes  Cnt^s  Patv 
Cushion  Rubber 
Heels  outwear  the  old-fasliioned 
kind.  The  extra  quality  of  rul> 
her  affords  greater  resiliency. 

There  are  no  holes  in  the 
heels  to  track  mud  and  dirt 
into  the  house.  And  they  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

All  very  good  reasons  why 
you  should  insist  upon  Cat's 
Paw  Rubber  Heels— the  name 
is  easy  to  remember. 


It  |i:iys  to  five  tho  puWic  wlint  they 
wiinl.  Til.'  iiiij"!  ity  want  Cat's  Paw 
Cinhion  RulilK.r  H.cls.  Ordir  from 
y€mr  jnbbtT  today. 

The  roster  Rubber  Co.,  lOB  Federal  St 
Boston,  Mass. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


why  wo  send  our  Dans  Inipiovod  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on   10  d.iys*  X\'\\\\.     First — it 
proves  OUR  ronfidt-ncr   in  tlic  lnuchinl^ 
Sfpond — By  pfTsoiiril  use,  vor  can  posi- 
tively tell  wlit'tluT  it  tiprcts  your  re- 
I'liromcnts.      UK)   ropics    fioni    piMi 
\vritU?n   iind   .'»0  ropiis   froni  typr- 
wrilt<!n  oritrinjt).    ('ontplitc  Diipli- 
riitor   Willi    "  Danxro**   Ollt'd   d*C 

i.  Y. 


I'lirrhmrnl  Hark  in'.';i(iv<- r..ll 

FK1,I.\  I'.  O.USDirLU.lTOIt  (0.,  Uuus  Itldt,'..  Ill  .lohii  St., 


The  Standard  Dictionary  i.s  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 

Want  a  really  fine  lawn? 

Seed 


Start  it  Now  with 

Start  >our  l.iwn  I  hi*  f.ill. 
It  will  ho  Kn*en  urwl  ho.'iti-  , 
tiiul    ni'it  Mi.rinit  :it  Iho 

,n.o  whori  othorwuo  >,,u  Fertilized  Grass 

wiHilil  jiiMt  bo  Hoo'linu  It 


V->r  fall  K.'iMlitlir.  It'll  illl|><<ltllllt  l<i  BOW  hilUkfi  li't  1. 1-1 
iitiViiM'il  Kalnka  irrowH  r/ii/r/frAf  and  i\urr»t .  aiol  i:.  1 - 
u.ll  r'M'ti'il  l»*>fon>  rol.l  vvrnllo-i  roiii.H  It's  I'asi'  r  to  '--■v 
mill  ?<><••  fiirtliiT.  too  No  wand,  to  Kalaka.  It's  llir  c'lo/, 
ri/  of  rairfiilly  cl'tinrd  prim"  m'li'l  -niixml  willi  a  •Ir.ii 
riini'i-ntralr  of  rirli  manure  — rirawa  moiitnro.  (|uirl<en5  Kfi  m- 
in-ttion  anil  nniiriihrs  tl)i<  aproiitinjc  grabs  into  a  thii'k,  sturdy 
I'irf  in  a  lirlef  time. 

N..W  i«  tile  tiinr  toinno  iiptlie  thin  lawn  and  hriifhten  up  harp 
,.  .{       fl  (lof.r  ',  11.    tw,    1«|   ■;•,  ^V.^l..f  ()iiiaha.i-xpri-«.  p.-iiil 

Ff£*g»  Bnnlfig»i  "How  to  Hake  a  Lawn" 

rr^StS  K»Wfl#CJI  win  be  Riven  you  by  any 

Kalaka  dealer.    Ask  your  dealer  for  It     If  he  doesn't 

handle  Kalaka,  write  us  his  name,  and  we'll  send 

you  the  book. 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 
3«  Union    Stork   Y.irds.  Chlea^o 


LOVETT'S  PEONIES 

Double  and  Single  Herbaceous 

As  Beautiful  as  the  Lily,  Sweet-Scented  as  the  Rose 
as  Hardy  as  the  Oak 

y\fter  their  pro- 
fusion of  great, 
handsonie.varied- 
colored  blooms 
have  faded,  their 
rich,  glossy,  dark 
green  foliage 
leaves  them  still 
one  of  the  most 
magnificent  orna- 
nii'utal  plants. 

I'eouies  are 
never  bothered 
with  (li^ease  or 
insects,  and  once 
planted  are  no 
niorebother  what- 
evei ,  blooming  of 
their  own   accord  every  season. 

Set  Out  Peonies  and  Perennials 
Now    for    Next  Spring   Blooming 

Autumn  is  also  the  bi"'t  time  to  pl.int  /  ///V>.  Ihii  dy 
S/ii  ubs  and  I'/iiis,  h'.vei grecii  Jrtef,  //et/g-is,  licit y 
I'hiiits,  ill  ape  I'iitts,  etc. 

I''iir34  years  I  have  been  in  this  business  right  hereat  Lit- 
tle .Silver.  I  have  more  than  an)  iirres  devoted  to  growing 
only  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  that  I  know  to  l>e  .ill  right  tor 
my  customers,  and  1  never  allow  a  thing  to  leave  my  place 
that  is  not  right  lui  to  the  mark.  My  i)rices  are  very  mode- 
r.ite,  and  I  Uimw  1  i  .in  plr.tse  vmi 

Write  today  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

t:iviiii:  iL'Si-nptii'im  mid  pi  icru  i»f  r\  .>t  vlhiui:  I  nilvino  fVcivi'tir  lo 
piniit  nn  nmnv  perunniiils  fiH  In*  hnii  ri>(>n)  for.  Thry  aro  hy  fur  titr 
nioKl  MtliNriitMnrv  flowrt  ini;  pUiits 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Monmouth  Nursery,  Box  130,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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especially  in  the  last   dozen    conflicts   or 
so. 

Wood  "won  fourteen  consecutive  games 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
his  admirers  hoped  that  he  would  equal 
Marquard's  record  string  of  nineteen 
straights.  He  is  one  of  the  few  pitchers 
who  bat  well.  He  breaks  up  many  a 
game  -with  a  long  drive,  and  his  home  runs 
have  humbled  the  pride  of  a  considerable 
number  of  rival  pitchers.     We  read  on: 

Wood's  greatest  strength  lies  in  his 
forearms  and  \\Tists.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  muscles  here  are  Avonderfully  developed 
when  one  watches  him  handle  a  bat,  and 
this  development  is  responsible  for  the  big 
share  of  his  pitching  prowess  and  his 
astonishing  ability  as  a  "fungo  hitter,"  in 
which  little  stunt  he  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  players  in  baseball. 

The  big  question  with  Bostonians  is,  of 
course,  "How  long  \\\\\  Wood  last?" 

Judging  from  his  graceful,  easy  delivery, 
the  absolute  absence  of  tortuous  ■wdnd-up 
and  back-breaking  effort,  he  should  be  in 
the  major  league  for  many  years  to  come, 
more  effective  probably  next  year  than 
this,  as  he  is  likely  to  have  the  same  won- 
derful defensive  back  that  has  helped  him 
all  along  this  year.  Wood  takes  good  care 
of  himself,  is  moderate  in  everj'thing  and, 
barring  accidents,  will  be  around  piloting 
more  Sox  teams  to  flags  in  the  seasons  just 
ahead.  Joe  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
players  on  the  squad.  Altho  a  youngster, 
he  is  also  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  re- 
markable club,  and  as  such  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  strategy  which 
Boss  Jake  has  gathered  about  him  and 
with  whom  he  confers  on  matters  of  new 
maneuvers  and  the  general  playing  of  the 
season's  schedule. 

Smoky  Joe  ranks,  in  the  a\t:  er's  belief, 
among  the  three  great  pitchers  of  the  cur- 
rent season.  In  a  peculiar  year,  the 
National  leaguers  appear  to  have  struck 
an  in-and-out  streak  that  has  troubled 
even  the  best  of  them.  ISIarquard  deserves 
a  high  rating,  but  on  general  principles 
Johnson  and  Ed  Walsh,  together  Tvith 
Wood,  appear  to  stand  alone,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  in  the  younger  league. 
Walsh  has  not  attained  the  brilliant  record 
of  the  other  two  as  far  as  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  record  table  shows.  But, 
pitched  in  his  regular  turn,  as  Wood  and 
.Johnson  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
li(>  would  have  strung  along  side  by  side 
witli  his  two  great  opponents.  Wood  is 
about  to  gain  a  greater  satisfaction  than 
(Mtlier  of  (he  other  two.  since  it  is  due  in 
.ii:n>at  measur(>  to  his  gr(>at  season  that  the 
Stalil  club  is  about  to  land  the  league 
gonfalon. 

Joe  hasn't  decided  yet  just  how  he  will 
spend  liis  world's  series  money.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  Red  Sox  have  figured  that  out, 
having  in  mind  tlH>  example  of  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  who  had  the  October  grist 
packed  away  in  May.  and  who  were  even 
k)oking  at  autt)niobil(>s  b(>fore  the  season 
had  begun  to  get  hot.  But  at  all  ev(>nts, 
•loe  \\\\\  spend  his  winter  at  his  home  in 
Bennsyhania,  if  he  isn't  a  member  of  some 
world-touring  jiggrt'gation  of  stars.  He 
lias  an  invitation  to  make  Florida  his 
home,  as  his  uncle  has  a  big  plantation  in 
that  sunny  State,  but  has  already  grace- 
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fully    declined    because    he    prefers    good 
winter  weather  and  lots  of  snow. 
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FROM  PROSECUTED  TO 
PROSECUTOR 

THE  platform  on  which  Al_^Jennings 
recently  made  a  successful  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Oklahoma  County, 
Oklahoma,  was  unusual,  to  say  the  least. 
Jennings  was  a  notorious  desperado  during 
the  "  bad  man  "  days  in  Oklahoma,  and 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for 
mail  robbery.  His  campaign  appeal  was 
"  When  I  was  a  train  robber  I  was  a  good 
train  robber,  and  if  you  choose  me  as 
prosecuting  attorney  I  will  be  a  good 
prosecuting  attorney."  People  of  all 
classes  took  Jennings  at  his  word  and 
nominated  him;  and  nomination  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  Oklahoma  County  is 
equivalent  to  election.  The  story  of 
Jennings'  life,  as  he  tells  it  himself,  is 
printed  in  the  Kansas  City  Star.  He  kept 
back  some  of  the  details  of  robberies  where 
others  were  involved.     We  read: 

I  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1863  and  spent 
my  early  youth  in  the  West.  I  went  back 
to  Virginia  later,  where  I  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  studied  law  in 
the  State  University.  I  came  to  Oklahoma 
in  1889  to  practise  law.  I  found,  tho,  that 
the  older  men  got  all  the  practise.  I 
settled  at  El  Reno,  in  Canadian  Countj', 
and  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1892. 

After  raj'  term  of  office  was  over  I  went 
on  a  visit  to  my  father  at  Woodward.  I 
became  involved  there  in  a  quarrel  with 
Temple  Houston,  a  son  of  Sam  Houston 
of  early  Texas  fame.  After  Houston  and  I 
had  been  separated  I  went  home  and  it 
was  agreed  between  my  father,  my  brother, 
Ed  Jennings,  and  myself,  that  the  matter 
should  go  over  until  the  following  morning 
and  that  I  should  then  go  to  Houston, 
hoping  that  he  would  be  sober  and  apol- 
ogize for  his  action. 

About  midnight  there  was  a  loud  rapping 
at  the  door  and  somebody  called  out  to 
father: 

"  Judge  Jennings,  get  up  quick  !  Two 
of  your  boys  have  been  killed." 

No  one  can  imagine  the  sick  feeling  that 
came  over  me.  I  drest  hastily  and  ran 
out  to  the  gate,  where  I  met  my  brother, 
John,  who  was  sorely  wounded.  He  told 
me  Ed  was  dead. 

I  knelt  there  beside  my  brother,  taking 
his  head  in  my  lap.  He  died  in  my  arms. 
I  found  two  bullet  wounds,  one  in  the  back 
of  the  head  and  one  over  the  left  ear, 
both  of  them  ranging  forward. 

I  knew  then  that  he  had  been  assas- 
sinated, and  all  of  the  ambition  of  life  went 
out  of  me.  The  future,  which  had  seemed 
so  bright  to  me  as  a  young  lawyer  in  a  new 
country,  died  there  wdth  vny  brother  when 
he  drew  his  last  breath.  I  admit  here  and 
now  that  I  reverted  to  the  primitive  man 
that  was  within  me.  There  on  my  knees 
on  the  floor,  with  my  dead  brother's  head 
in  my  lap,  I  swore  to  kill. the  man  who  had 
murdered  him. 

The  trial  day  came  and  through  the 
perfidy  of  the  county  attorney  the  two  men 


All  the  Work  in  Sight 


$275 


Note  the  illustration  —  it 
shows  one  of  the  Burroughs 
"  Class  300"  line  —  visible 
writing-,  visible  adding  and  visi- 
ble printing,  all  at  t/ie  same  distance  from 
the  eye. 

Note  tliat  all  the  printing — not  part  of  it 
onI\ — is  visible  all  the  time,  in  easy  read- 
ing range.  The  paper  carriage  is  but 
three  inches  bark  of  the  keyboard. 

The  adding  is  visible,  in  plain  view  di- 
rectly under  the  eye.  The  item  to  be 
printed  is  visible  and  easily  readable  before 
it  is  printed. 


.00 


in  fnitecl  States 

either  a  high  or  low  desk. 


The  extremely  low  keyboard 
is  another  big  advantage  on 
these  machines,  maliing  them 
very    convenient    for    use    on 


The  Burroughs  "Class  300"  line  was 
designed  by  our  own  inventors,  and  is 
built  in  the  Burroughs  factory,  the  biggest, 
most  efficient  and  most  complete  adding 
machine  factory  in  the  world. 

All  Burroughs  machines  are  hacked  by 
a  real  guarantee  of  continuous  ser-uice — the 
kind  that  brings  ser-'vice  Xu  you — no  matter 
where    you  are  located.     This  insures  you 


The    paper   carriage  on   these   machines  against  inconvenience  and   loss  from  acci- 

\3  1-2,    12  1-2  or  20   inch,  as  desired)  was  dental  disablement  of  your  machine,  though 

designed  to  speed  up  the  work  of  putting  in  the   Burroughs    is    the    best  built,    longest 

and  taking  out  the  paper.  lived  Adding  Machine  in  the  world. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Kuropean  Headquarters,  76  Cannon 
.Street,     London,    E.    C,     England 


Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines:  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  low  keijboard 
risible  printing  adding  machines— Sfi  different  models  in  4!>2  combinations  of  fealiins  -$liO  to  $Kn 


DUSTY 

CONCRETE 

FLOORS 


WHICH? 


SANITARY 
TILE -LIKE 
SURFACE 


Trus-Con  Floor  Enamel  produces  a  smooth,  hard,  wear- 
r«siyinp  surface  on  all  imenor  cement  or  fonctetc  floors 
Washable —  easily     mopoed    ofl.      Oil-proof.      Siam-prool 

TRUS-CON    FLOOR   ENAMEL 

1 
Protects  floors  in  laciorK'i.  hot^piials.  hoieH.   schools,  office 
buildiiHts.  prioting  pUnt5    eic     Saves  machmery  from   abra- 
sion    by    concrclt     dusi       Guards    health    ol    employees 

Easily  applied  v^.ih  brush  Does  not  crack  or  peel  of? 
Variety  of  colors/   V\  rite   tor  tree  coloi  card. 


i 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

+.it)TRUS3E0    CONCPETE    BlOC         OeTROlT      MtCMlCAN 

'^    Waterproof ing8  —  Dampprootino»  —  TechnicaJ  Paints 
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Good  Light  for  Stores  and  Offices 


?..■**?.  .•^''-) 


Good  light  does  not  cost 
money;  it  earns  money.  It  helps 
you  and  your  people  to  buy  bet- 
ter, sell  better,  think  better,  and 
get  more  work  done  in  a  day. 

Poor  light  does  just  the  other 
thing;  it  wastes  money,  time  and 
strength. 

Alba  Lighting  Fixtures 

give  the  most  light  from  your 
current,  and  place  it  exactly  where 
you  want  it  —  soft  light,  without 
glare ;  easy  on  the  eyes.  Prove 
the  money -value  of  Alba.  Try 
it  on  one  or  two  lights. 

Your  dealer  has  Alba  —  or  can  get  it. 

For  Commercial  Lighting  —  send  for  Catalogue  No  47  of  Alba  Ligrhtingr  Fixtures  for 
stores,  offices,  and  all  public  places. 

For  Home  Lighting  —  send   for    illustrated    Catalogue    No  42  or  Book  No  49  on 
Semi-indirect  Illumination. 

For  Principles  of  Good  Lighting  —  send  for  book  on  ScientificIUumina- 
tion.  No  48. 

Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company . 

Illuminating  Engineering  Department 

Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis,  Boston,  Toronto 


Alba  Lighting  Fixture 
No  15037 


KcK'.  V.  S. 
I'.it.  Vll. 


FEET  HURT? 

Stop  all  Troubles  at  Once  Without 
Discomfort  or  Medicines  With 

The  Family  Shoe  Stretcher  for  Men  and  Women 

Tln>  Kl-Olllf  »t  (IvvifO  ui  llie  nitc  for  tin-  fwt 
IN  •■V- Ids  Mul  niirs  r-'ins.  I)iinii>ns  niul  UMidt-r  spots 
«i|lioiil  nirilifiiii^s  or  niitssv  npplirations  M»V© 
llii>    liiiiiipa    10  ^vliore    it  hllrlx.     Produrrs 

'<'s..liit<'  I'lisi'  mill  roiiifort  Miikt'N  } our  Niloe 
lit  p«rf«'<'tlj.  Lnsts  forovir  Kmloiscd  by  phy- 
^iciniis.  Sfiiii  for  full  partii'iilnrs  with  list  of  the 
l..»l  lliinirs  for   Foot  <oinfort  KRKE. 

iiii:  picnicvKio  «'«».. 
■»<-iit.  :i7.  ■iiiii'iiio.  .\.  V. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   wliole    truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowKdpe  docs  not  come 
intelligenlly  of  ii.sulf,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary   everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

Ulinslrnted) 
by  lyUliam   H.    U'alting,   A.M.,  M.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Kiiiovl..!;..  a  Yooni:  Mnil  SlionM  lliv.- 
Knonli-liro  ft  Yoiini:  l|iis)>nnil  SliouKl  HaTO. 
Knowlf'Izo  a  Fiitlii-r  Slioulil  Hiive. 
Knoirl.-.l/..  a  FnlhiT  Shoiil.l  Inipnrt  lo  Hit  Soo. 
Urihral  Kiiowlodi:i<  a  lliul>and  .>-lioiilil  HaT*. 
Knnwlpilce  a  Yoimt   Woman  hhoutd  lluv«. 
KnowlcdEo  a  Yniiiit  Wifa  Should  Hav«. 
Kiiowli-deo  a  Mother  Should  Harp. 
Knowlrd^o  a  Molhor  Should  Iinpnrt  to  llor  Daa(bt«r. 
,    Midii-al  Knowl.dito  a  Wifn  Should  Ilnvr. 

All  In  on«i  voliimi*.     lllllttratad.    f'J.OO.  postpaid 
Write  fir   "lMh.>r   lV"pl.,'«  Opinions  "   mil   Tiil.lo  of  Cont^nti 

Puritan   Pub.    Co..   777  Perry  Bldg..   PhiU..  P«. 


TAese  two  /teat your  Aouse 


TAis  goes  out 


fAe  H^'nt/ntv 


One- third  of  Your  Coal 

Goes  Out  the    Window 

The  sliding  space  between  the  sash  and  frame  of  an  aver- 
age window  is  equivalent  tu  an  opening  of  14  square  inches 
through  which  the  heat  goes  out  and  the  cold  comes  in. 

HIGGIN 
All-Mctal  Weather  Strip 

seals  these  opiiiiiiKs  .iir-li)!lit  and  dust-titsht,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  sliding  ol  the  s.ish.  It  stops  the  rattling  ol 
the  windows,  prevents  drafts  and  insures  uniiorm  temper- 
ature in  eveiT  I'art  of  the  liouse.  It  is  invisible  and  inde- 
structible. Never  requires  attention  or  repairs.  There  is  a 
Higgin    strip  for  every  opening. 

The  money  you  save  on  your  fuel  bill  payi   for   it. 

A  llistiu  Ajiut  will  rstiMmt«  on 
wi'nthi-r  BlnppiiiK  your  hoini-  with- 
out ol>li|[.itioii.      Wrilo  for  iMHiklit. 

The  Htggin 
Manufacturing  Co^ 

;ili;..1-.;;  »:.  Ullh  St..  .>rwpart,  Ky. 
Uiini(/'(ii-fiirrr»<)//(imiiii3  lliooin 
.iil'Mvtut  scrrtns  Strrt  or  Cop- 
pi-r  Framra.  Bronte  H'ire  Net- 
ting, .Mifitl  Chaiinrla. 


I  chargpd  ^\^th  the  murder  were  acquitted. 

j  Then  I  telegraphed  for  my  other  brother, 

Frank  .Jennings,  who  was  living  at  Denver, 

and  when  he  arrived  we  arranged  to  avenge 

the  murder. 

One  evening  I  went  to  my  father's  home 
at  Tecumseh,  where  he  was  then  living,  and 
he  told  me  I  was  accused  of  train  robbery, 
lie  was  greatly  distrest,  but  I  convinced 
him  of  my  innocence.  He  insisted  that  I 
face  my  accusers,  but  I  had  to  tell  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  prove 
an  alibi.  We  had  some  heated  words  and 
I  rode  away. 

1  slept  out  in  the  open  that  night  and  the 
next  morning  went  to  Seminole  to  get  some 
l)reakfast.  Standing  around  the  general 
store  were  several  men  with  revolvers.  I 
knew  they  were  either  deputy  United 
States  marshals  or  horse-thieves.  In  those 
early  days  there  was  hardly  any  way  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

I  went  into  the  store  and  bought  cheese 
and  crackers,  which  I  ate  while  the  mea 
stood  around  and  watched  me.  Then  I 
went  out,  mounted  my  horse  and  rode 
quietly  away.  When  I  was  a  hundred 
yards  away  the  officers  and  the  merchant 
opened  fire  on  me,  killing  my  horse  and 
wounding  me. 

The  horse  fell  on  me,  but  I  extricated 
myself  and  returned  the  fire.  I  put  so 
many  bullets  close  to  them  that  they  fled 
for  the  timber.  I  limped  back  to  the  store. 
I  was  frenzied  with  madness  and  believed 
that  the  whole  world  was  against  me. 
Laboring  under  that  belief,  I  committed 
the  first  crime  against  the  law.  I  robbed 
the  store  of  S27.50  out  of  pure  revenge. 
I  had  seen  the  merchant  shooting  at  me, 
and  at  the  time  it  seemed  right  that  I 
should  take  his  money.  My  own  horse 
being  dead,  I  took  one  of  the  horses  hitched 
there  and  rode  to  the  Spike  S  ranch,  fifty- 
five  miles  away,  where  I  arrived  after 
nightfall. 

The  men  on  the  ranch  had  been  branding 
cattle  and  were  eating  supper  when  I 
arrived.  I  told  them  the  story  of  my 
adventure.  They  were  glad  of  it.  These 
men  had  long  wanted  my  brother  and 
myself  to  join  them,  and  now  they  knew 
we  were  with  them. 

Well,  we  joined  the  "  Long  Riders,"  and 
for  two  years  we  were  as  wild  as  March 
hares.  It  was  a  wild,  reckless  country, 
filled  with  outlaws,  but  we  were  the  wildest 
of  them  all.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we 
belonged  to  a  band  of  outlaws,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  way.  We  were  out- 
lawed before  we  had  committed  the  first 
crime.  We  had  been  accused  of  train 
robbery  long  before  we  had  thought  of 
doing  such  a  thing.  In  the  ne.xt  two  years 
we  stopt  only  short  of  murder.  We  drew 
the  line  there,  all  of  us,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  outlaws 
in  the  Territory  at  that  time. 

Bands  of  deputy  marshals  hunted  the 
bandits  for  several  weeks,  but  Jennings 
thinks  they  did  not  want  to  find  them. 
In  October,  1897,  Jennings  and  his  asso- 
ciates stopt  a  southbound  train  on  a  siding 
between  Mince  and  Chickasha  and  robbed 
the  passengers  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  loot  the  express  car.  The 
story  continues: 

There  had   been  many   train  robberies 
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about  which  we  knew  nothing,  altho  they 
were  charged  to  us.  During  the  next  two 
months  things  were  awfully  hot.  Hundreds 
of  men  and  officers  were  "  burning  the 
woods." 

Finally,  on  December  1,  we  rounded  up 
at  the  Spike  S  ranch,  staying  all  night. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  Mrs. 
Harless's  brother,  "  Dutch,"  went  to  the 
well  at  the  barn  for  water.  He  stayed  so 
long  that  Mrs.  Harless  went  after  him, 
but  soon  she  returned,  rushing  into  the 
house  and  e.xclaiming: 

"  You   are  all   surrounded  and   will   be 
:  killed!" 

Then  she  grabbed  her  little  brother  and 
fled  tlirough  the  door.  Just  as  she  left  the 
door  the  first  volley  was  fired  and  dozens 
of  bullets  went  crashing  through  the  house. 
I  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  window 
when  the  volley  came,  breaking  the  glass 
and  cutting  my  face  with  the  flying  pieces. 
I  was  also  W'ounded  above  the  left  knee. 
Probably'  four  hundred  shots  were  fired 
there,  and  finally  we  left  the  house,  running 
to  a  small  peach  orchard  on  the  south. 
There  we  made  another  stand  and  silenced 
the  pursuers. 

We  escaped  by  wadmg  Duck  Creek  and 
then  went  into  the  mountains.  Three  of  us 
were  wounded.  My  brother  Frank  had 
twentj'-two  bullet  holes  through  his  cloth- 
ing, but  he  was  not  injured. 

Eventually  we  arrived  at  the  home  of  a 
friend,  where  we  were  fed  and  our  wounds 
drest.  While  we  were  there  a  horse-thief 
by  the  name  of  Sam  Baker  came  to  us  and 
said  we  had  killed  three  officers.  He 
advised  us  to  get  away,  as  a  larger  posse 
was  coming,  he  said.  The  facts  were,  as 
we  afterward  learned,  we  had  not  killed 
any  of  the  government  officers. 

Baker  loaded  us  into  his  wagon,  under 
.  pretense  of  being  our  friend,  and  started 
us  on  the  road  to  Arkansas.     We  suffered 
from   our  wounds   and  had    no    ammuni- 
tion. 

About  tlu-ee  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
learned  that  Baker  had  betrayed  us.  East 
of  Bond's  switch  we  drove  into  the  am- 
buscade that  had  been  set  for  us  by  the 
officers.  The  road  had  been  barricaded 
and  we  were  surrounded.  We  were  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  the  Federal  jail  at 
Muskogee. 

I  was  tried  and  convicted  of  robbing  the 
United  States  mail,  which  I  did  not  do, 
and  sentenced  for  the  period  of  my  natural 
life. 

I  went  to  the  penitentiary  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna  and  friends  in 
Oklahoma  my  life  sentence  was  commuted 
to  five  years.  I  was  then  taken  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  serve  the  five-year  sen- 
tence there  for  assaulting  Bud  Ledbetter, 
but  was  discharged  by  Judge  Thayer  of  the 
United  States  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

I  came  back  to  Oklahoma  and  located  at 
Lawton,  where  I  began  once  more  the 
practise  of  law.  In  the  meantime  I  married 
'and  it  is  to  my  -wife's  great  influence  that  I 
owe  much  of  my  success.  It  has  been  my 
determined  aim  to  build  up  and  get  back 
if  possible  to  the  place  where  by  nature  I 
belong.  No  man  will  ever  know,  tho,  the 
thousand  obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  the 
man  who  is  endeavoring  to  fight  his  way 
back  from  the  black  past  unless  he  has 
tried  it. 


500  Shaves 

(2  Mills  per  Shave) 

Guaranteed 


EACH  package  of  AutoStrop  blades  is  guaranteed 
to  give  500  "head  barber"  shaves.  If  you  fail  to  get 
500,  send  u3  your  12  used  blades,  say  how  many  shaves 
you  are  shy,  and  we  will  send  you  enough  of  the  blades 
to  make  good  your  shortage.  The  era  of  Guaranteed 
Shaving  is  here. 

IP'S  ARE  /y  THE    BLADE   SAVING    BUSINESS 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  not  a  perpetual  blade  tax.  It  is 
a  blade  saver  and  "head  barber"  shaver. 

Why  we  can  make  the  above  guarantee  is   very   simple: 

Heart  beats  are  the  life  of  a  human  being.  Expert 
strokes  on  the  strop  are  the  life  of  a  razor  edge. 

By  expert  strokes  on  the  strop,  the  "head  barber"  and 
the  AutoStrop  Razor  make  their  respective  edges  live  sharp 
through  many  shaves — often  one  blade  will  live  through 
500  shaves.  Therefore  12  blades  are  certain  to  live  through 
our  guarantee. 

AutoStropping  Is  the  twin  brother  ofhead  barber  stropping; 
makes  the  novice  able  to  strop  the  "head  barber's"  edge; 
and  makes  him  able  to  strop  it  as  quickly  and  handily,  be- 
cause he  does  it  without  detaching  blade. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  consists  of  silver  plated,  self-strop- 
ping razor,  I  2  blades  and  strop  in  handsome  case.  Price 
S5.  Travelling  sets  j!6.  50  up.  Price  in  Canada  and  United 
States  the  same.  Factories  in  both  countries.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. 

Do  not  be  over-modest  about  asking  the  dealer  to  sell  you 
an  AutoStrop  Razor  on  thirty  days'  free  trial.  For  if  you 
take  it  back  we  protect  him  from  loss. 

Get  a  blade-saving,  head-barber-shaving  AutoStrop  Razor 
today.      Do  not  forget  it  tomorrow. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  346  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York;  400  Richmond  St.,  W.,  Toronto;  61  New 
Oxford  St.,  London;  Schleusenbriicke,  No.  8,  Hamburg. 

Auto&lrop 

Strops  Itself 


This  wooden  man  is  used  in 
Auto-Strop  window  displays. 
He  shows  you  how  to  strop 
Auto-Strop  blades  to  Head 
Barber  edges.  1/  a  wooden 
man  can  do  it,  you  can. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Then  Eat  More  and  Stay  in  Health 
TYLER'S     MACERATED   WHEAT 

DELiaOUS.  APPETIZING,  SATISFYING. 
A  perfect  combination  of  macerated 
wheat,  nuts,  fruit  and  other  whole- 
some foods.  Possesses  all  the  organic 
vitality  your  blood  and  nerves  de- 
mand. Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2g  stamp  for  Raw  Food  B«>ok  and  Health  Guide,  or  send 
25c  for  Book  and  enough  Food  for  Three  MeaU.     Write  today. 

Byron  Tyler,  Food  Spec'iist.  71  Syndicate  BIdg.  Kas.  City.Mo 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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■pleasant,  permanent  and  proQtable  agency 
|workt  We  otler  a  position  as  exclusive  dis- 
tributing salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
for  the  Aatomatle  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
BulIdersDevlce.Host  Puller,  Llftlngand  Tun- 
ing Jack,  Wire  Stretcher.Wrench,  etc.  Used 
by  Con tractorn.Teamsters.Karmers. Factories 
land  others.  Wei(rh824  ihs.llftsor  pullsS  tons. 
Write  for  ofTcr  and  county  desired. 
lAUTOMATIC  JACK  tO.,Hor-J2n,  Bloonin?ld,  Ind. 


ORIGINAL— OENUINE  Delicious,  Invlsoraiing 

Ur^DI    l/^IT'O  MALTED  miLK 

^^  ^^J  r^  L^  I  ^^^  ^^      ^^  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  matted-grain  extract,  in  powder.     A  qaick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  liome. 

ImrAvoid  Imitaiions^Ask  for  "HORLICK'S  ''—Everywhere 
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There's  a  stroiiijboiul  c.f  fellowship  be- 
tween every  father  and  son  at  the  breakfast 
table  when  it's  Kellogg' s  that's  served. 

It's  the  favorite  food  of  both.  The  son 
likes  it  because  it  tastes  the  best  of '  em  all. 
Father  likes  it  for  the  same  reason  and  be- 
cause he  knows  Kellogg' s  is  always  fresh. 

Kellogg' s  way  of  making  and  market- 
ing the  food  insures  freshness.  Every 
package  goes  right  from  the  ovens  to  the 
waiting  cars.  Other  cereals  are  often  six 
months  old  on  the  grocer's  shelves.  Not 
so  with  Kellogg' s.  It's  the  tasty  flavor 
and  the  dependable  freshness  that  makes 
everyone  so  fond  of  it. 


THE  ORIGINAL  HASTHISSl&NATURE 
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Look  for  this  on  the  package. 


UP  FROM    THE   R.4NKS 

LIEUT.-CJEN.  A  K  T  H  U  R  M  A  C  - 
ARTHUR,  retired,  who  died  suddenly 
at  Milwaukee  on  S('pt«niber  5,  while 
addressing  an  audience  of  fellow  veterans, 
was  not  a  West  Pointer,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  soldiers  the  coun- 
try ever  produeed.  lb-  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  tlie  Military  Academy,  for 
duty  called  him  to  the  battle-field  at  the 
age  when  boys  ordinarily  enter  that  insti- 
tution. He  lacked  about  two  months  of 
being  si.vtei-n  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Volunteers  in  the 
summer  of  1862.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
after  MacArthur  enlisted  until  the  men 
petitioned  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  to 
make  him  the  regiment's  adjutant.  This 
promotion  was  due  to  bis  skill  as  a  drill- 
master  and  to  his  personality.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  he  was  com- 
missioned a  first  Ueu tenant.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  gives  this  brief  sketch 
of  his  career: 

His  fir-st  battle  was  Perryville,  and  it  is 
said  that  no  officer  of  the  command  was 
cooler,  braver,  or  more  effective  than  the 
young  adjutant.  The  same  is  true  of  bis 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  He 
was  no  less  distinguished  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  At  ]Missionary  Ridge,  No- 
vember 25,  186;i,  be  won  a  medal  of  honor, 
by  taking  the  flag  of  his  r(^gim(>nt  from  a  sol- 
dier who  bad  fallen  and  leading  the  com- 
mand in  the  charge  on  tlu'  enemy's  line  of 
earthworks.  He  was  the  first  man  to  mount 
the  works  and  ])lant  the  fiag.  He  was  then 
only  a.  little  o\-er  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  man  to  have  gained  a 
medal  of  honor  in  battle. 

It  Avas  of  Mac.Vrtbur  that  the  comman- 
der of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  when  o\er  half  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Wisconsin  f(>ll,  said:  "To  tb(<  adjutant  of 
tlu<  regiment  1  am  more  than  indebted  for 
the  aid  and  efficient  service  rendered  dirring 
tb(>  engagement";  and  tb(^  g(-neral  com- 
manding the  l)rigade  of  wbicli  the  Twenty- 
fourth  was  a  unit  was  so  imi)rest  with  Alae- 
Arl bur's  conduct  under  fire  that  he  men- 
tioned him  as  (lisi)laying  great  coolness  and 
l)resence  of  mind.  At  a  littU^  over  nineteen 
be  became  major,  and  commander  of  what 
by  this  time  Avas  left  of  bis  reginu-nt,  and 
tlier(*aft<'r.  until  lb(>  <  oniing  of  peace,  led  it 
into  the  thick  of  the  figliting  in  .some  of  the 
famous  battles  of  the  war.  At  Kenesaw 
MoiMilain  be  was  wounded.  Imt  a  i)acket  of 
letters  prev(>nted  the  l)ullet  from  doing 
serious  injury. 

At  tbt>  battle  of  Franklin  tie  was  in  the 
fore  wh(>n  tbe  l)rigad(<  to  wliicb  the  regi- 
ment was  attached  reached  the  battle-field 
afli'r  a  forced  march  of  twelve  hours,  and 
cut  its  way  through  lhe»MU>niy  to  the  Inion 
lines. 

Ibi  relurned  to  Milwaukee  ;is  iieuliiiant- 
rolonel  of  ibe  n'gitucnl,  and  on  .lune  10, 
lS().'j,  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
tbe  volunteer  service.  He  was  twice  bre- 
vet t(>d  for  his  bravcTV  in  tb(>  field.  The 
first  brev(>t  wjus  that  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  battl«>s  of  INrryATlle.  Stone 
!{iver.  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Dandridge. 
The  .second  brevet  was  that  of  inlonel  of 
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CHENEY 

CRAVATS 

Whether  you  prefer  the  tubular  cravat, 
a  fiowing-end  four-in-hand  made  of  the 
well-known  Cheney  Silkr  (Foulcuds, 
Bengalines,  Poplins,  Failles,  etc.),  a 
knitted  of  a  crocheted  scarf,  the  wide 
choice  of  color  and  design  makes 
Cheney  Silk  Cravats  the  first  choice 
for  men  who  know. 

For  your  own  protection,  always  see  the 

name  Cheney  Silk  stamped  on  every  cravat. 

At  first-class  dealers'  everywhere. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 

4tli  Avenue  and  1 8th  Street.  New  York 
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Hang  Your  Clothes 
—Don't  Pack  Them 

Tl  1 IC  1'  \  ^^  Wardrobe  Trunk  per- 
mits yon  to  arrange  your  clothes 
on  hangers  and  in  compart- 
ments just  as  yoii  would  in  your  closet 
.ind  bureau  at  home.  The  result  is 
unwrinklcd  clothes  at  the  journey's 
end — bills  for  pressing  reduced.  Instant 
access  to  any  article  in  the  trunk  with- 
out burrowing  under  or  removing  every- 
thing else.  .\  place  in  this  trunk  for 
ovcrytliini;    you    need    when    traveling. 

Write  for  Booklet  of 
P  &  S  Wardrobe  Trunks 

Wi<  hiivo  iHHiK'il  Ik  booklet  thnt  we'll  mail  to 
.M>u  tor  \our  name  uuil  iidilrfKH  on  n  postal. 
It  iMu!>trate!4  iiml  deMrrihes  fully  th(>  many 
NiZi'N  and  HtylOH  i>f  PA  S  \Var»lri»l)o  TriiukH — 
pliinni'il  for  men  or  women.  Quotesourmod- 
orate  prlooH.     Write  for  it  today.     Address 

J.  &  F.  Parkhurst  &  Son  Co. 


2  Rowe  St.,  BnnHor,  Me. 

MarbridKC  BuildinK,  New  York. 
161  Summer  St.,  Boston. 
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volunteers  for  like  ser\  iees  in  the  battle  of 
Franklin  and  in  the  Atlanta  eanipaijjn. 

When  peace  was  declared,  MacArthur 
was  considered  the  most  prominent  yoiuifj 
•officer  in  Wisconsin.  Tho  not  even  of  age. 
he  was  a  veteran  with  three  years  of  fighting 
to  his  credit.  When  the  Army  was  re- 
organized the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  Infantry  in  the  regular  service. 

His  commission  was  dated  February  2'.i. 
1866,  and  on  the  same  day  lie  was  made 
a  first  lieutenant.  He  became  a  captain 
in  the  Thirty-sixth  Infantry  on  July  2S, 
1866,  the  youngest  iu  the  service,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  in  1870. 
With  that  regiment  he  served  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  the  Southwest,  partici- 
pating in  several  Indian  campaigns.  In 
1889  Captain  Mac  Arthur  was  made  a 
major  and  an  assistant  adjutant-general. 
He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1896.  When  it  became  evident  that  a  war 
with  Spain  was  impending  MacArthur 
promptly  made  his  plans  to  get  to  the  front. 
When  Congress  formally  declared  war 
Against  Spain,  General  MacArthiu-,  shortly 
after,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippines. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Manila 
until  he  succeeded  General  Otis  as  Gov- 
ernor-General he  was  at  the  front.  His 
gallant  work  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Manila  made  him  a  di\ision  commander 
and  a  major-general  of  the  volunteers. 
General  MacAithur  succeeded  to  the  mili- 
tary governorshii)  iu  a  most  critical  period. 
In  the  Philippine  insuri'ection  he  com- 
manded the  second  dixision  of  the  Eighth 
Army  Corps  until  Ma\'  4,  1900,  and  then 
commanded  the  Philippines  Di\ision,  and 
was  also  made  Military  Go^'ernor  of  the 
islands.  He  showed  himself  to  be  not  only 
a  wise  and  able  military  commander,  but  a 
statesman  as  Governor-General. 

He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  service  in  1900  and  a  major- 
general  a  year  later.  He  conimanded  the 
Departments  of  Colorado,  the  Lakes,  the 
East,  California,  and  also  the  Pacific 
Division. 

General  MacArthur  was  on  duty  as 
special  observer  in  the  Far  East,  and  ^\ith 
the  Japanese  Army  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  in  1905. 

He  became  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Army  on  September  15,  1906,  and  was  re- 
tired on  June  2,  1909.  being  the  last  lieu- 
tenant-general on  the  ai'tive  list. 


A    TRIBE    THAT   STOOD    STILL   A 
THOUSAND    YEARS 

p)ROF.  VILHJALMAR  STEFANS- 
•*■  SON,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natiu-al  History,  on  his  arrival  the  other 
day  at  Seattle,  after  a  long  exploring  trip 
in  the  far  north,  reported  the  discovery  on 
Victoria  Island,  30  degrees  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  of  a  tribe  of  white  people 
"who  have  been  lost,  it  is  believed,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  and  are  living  as  did  the 
people  of  the  stone  age.  There  are  about 
two    thousand    of    them,    and    thev    are 
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PAGES  89  and  90  of  tlie  advertis- 
ing section  of   October  Cosmo- 
politan, out  September  lOtli,  were 
printed  in  two  colors  on   tbe   Multi- 
grapb.      More  tban  a  million  copies 
were  required  for  tbe  edition. 

The  work  was  done  to  prove  what  most 
people  find  difficult  to  believe — that  the 
Multigraph  does  real  printing  of  high 
quality,  as  well  as  the  form-typewriting  you 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  it. 

Having  seen  the  fact  demonstrated, 
you  can  easily  picture  what  follows — the 
convenience  and  privacy  of  doing  your 
own  printing  under  your  own  roof,  when 
you  want  it,  in  quantities  as  small  or  as 
large  as  you  like;  and  the  economy  of 
unskilled  labor. 


Border , sub-heads  and  initiahinred' 
Photographic  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  pages  thai 
were  printed  on  the    Multigraph. 

Li}u-cnts  print  as  clearly  as  type, 
and  do  much  to  increase  the  adver- 
tising value  o/ Multigraph  printing. 


The  Multigraph  equipped  for 
printing  automatically  turns  out 
i2cx>  to  5000  sheets  an  hour.  It 
takes  its  power  from  any  electric 
lamp  socket.  It  prints  from  its 
self-contained  equipment  of  Gothic 
or  typewriter  type;  from  hand-set 
type  in  many  sizes  and  styles  ;  or 
from  electrotypes  that  reproduce 
any  size  or  style  of  type,  line-cuts, 
borders  and  ornaments.  It  uses 
real  printing-ink  in  any  color. 
The  same  machine  also  does  form- 
typewriting  through  an  inked 
ribbon — at  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
fed  automatically  or  by  hand. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Multigraph  in- 
sert in  Cosmopolitan  for  October. 


Then  count  up  the  ways  in  which 
the  Multigraph  could  add  to  the 
convenience,  economy  or  profit  of 
your  own  business— by  printing 
stationery,  system-forms,  and  di- 
rect-mail advertising;  by  type- 
writing business-getting  form-letters; 
by  being  always  ready  for  the 
sudden  emergency;  by  elimina- 
ting the  waste  of  large  stocks  of 
printing;  by  saving  25%  to  75% 
of  the  money  you  now  pay  your 
printer. 

With  the  distinct  pledge  that 
you  can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless 
you  need  it,  ask  us  for  literature, 
specimens  and  data.  Write  today. 
Use  the  coupon. 
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Deep  Breathing 

By  D.  O.  HARRELL.  M.D. 

I  BELIEVE  we  must  admit  that  deep 
breathing  is  a  very  desirable  practice. 
Furthermore,  we  knoAv  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
not  one  person  in  twenty,  or  perhaps  one 
person  in  a  hundred,  really  breathes  de(>ply. 
Every  phy.sician  can  verify  the  statement 
that  we  are  daily  called  upon  to  prescribe 
drugs  for  ailments  that  owe  their  cause 
directly  to  insufficient  and  improper  breath- 
ing— Oxygen  Starvation. 

Hreathing  is  the  Vital  Force  of  Life. 
Every  muscle,  nerve  cell,  in  fact  every 
fiber  of  our  body,  is  dinn^tly  dependent 
upon  the  air  we  breathe.  Health,  Strength, 
and  F^ndurance  are  impossible  without  well 
oxygenated  blood.  The  food  we  eat  must 
combine  with  abundant  oxygen,  before  it 
can  become  of  any  value  to  the  body. 
Breathing  is  to  the  body  what  free  draught 
is  to  the  steam  boiler.  Shut  off  the  draught 
and  you  will  kill  your  fire,  no  matter  how 
excellent  coal  you  use.  Similarlj',  if  you 
breathe  shallowly,  you  must  become 
anaemic,  weak,  and  thin,  no  matter  how 
carefully  you  may  select  your  diet. 

I  might  continue  indefinitely  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  the  great  physiological  value  of 
deep  breathing.  For  instance,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  intense  mental  concentra- 
tion and  nerve  strain  paralyze  the  dia- 
phragm, the  great  breathing  muscle.  This 
depressing  condition  can  be  entirely  coun- 
teracted through  conscious  deep  breathing. 

The  main  benefit  of  physical  exercise  lies 
in  the  activity  it  gives  the  lungs.  What  we 
term  "lack  of  healthful  exercise,"  in  reality 
means  insufficient  lung  exercise.  Since  few 
persons  have  the  strength  and  endurance 
to  exercise  \iolently  enough  to  stir  the  lungs 
into  rapid  action,  common  sense  dictates 
that  the  lungs  shoidd  be  exercised  independ- 
ently, through  conscious  breathing.  Ex- 
ercise that  fails  to  excite  vigorous  lung 
action  is  of  little  real  value. 

Unfortunately,  few  persons  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  is  really  meant 
by  deep  breathing.  One  tells  you  it  means 
the  full  expansion  of  the  chest,  another 
tells  you  it  means  abdominal  breathing,  the 
third  declares  it  means  diaphragmatic 
breathing,  and  so  on. 

Recently  there  has  been  brought  to  my 
notice  a  brochure  on  this  important  subject 
of  respiration,  that  to  my  knowledge  for 
the  first  time  really  treats  the  subject  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  manner. 
I  refer  to  the  booklet  entitled  "Deep 
Breathing,"  by  Paul  Von  Boeckmann,  R.S., 
lOOPark  Ave.,  New  York.  In  this  treatise, 
th(»  autlior  describes  proper  breathing,  so 
that  even  the  most  iminfornied  layman  can 
get  a  correct  idea  of  the  act.  The  booklet 
contains  a  mass  of  common  sense  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  Dcu'p  Breathing,  Exercise, 
and  Body  Building.  The  author  has  had 
the  courage  to  think  for  himself  and  to  ex- 
pose the  weaknesses  in  our  modern  systems 
of  j)hysical  culture. 

I  believe  this  booklet  gives  us  the  real 
key  to  constitutional  strength.  It  shows 
us  j)lainly  the  danger  of  e.\cessiv(>  exercise, 
that  is,  the  dang(>r  of  developing  the  ex- 
ternal body  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
body.  Th(>  author's  arguments  are  so 
logical  it  is  self-evident  that  his  th(>()ries 
must  be  based  upon  \ast  experi<<nc(>.  P(>r- 
Bonally.  I  know  that  his  teacliings  are  most 
profoundly  scientific  and  thorouglily  j)racti- 
cal,  for  1  have  had  occasion  to  see  them 
tested  iti  a  niiml)er  of  my  j)ati(>nts. 

The  i)ooklet  to  wliich  1  refer  can  b(>  had 
from  the  author  directly  u})on  payment  of 
10  cents  in  coin  or  stam|)s.  Tli(>  simjile 
exercises  he  describes  llierein  ar(>  in  t hem- 
Reives  well  worth  t«'n  times  the  small  price 
demanded. 


thought  to  be  direct  descendants  of  Lief 
]  Ericksen,  who  went  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
land, and  probably  discovered  the  north 
coast  of  North  America.  Professor  Stef- 
ansson  left  New  York  for  the  arctic  regions 
in  1908,  and  made  many  ethnological 
discoveries  in  addition  to  the  strange  tribe. 
We  read  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

In  his  trips  around  the  region  at  the  top 
of  the  world  Stefansson  discovered  thir- 
teen new  tribes.  Ten  of  these  tribes  had 
ne\'er  seen  nor  heard  of  white  men.  Two 
other  tribes  had  seen  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  exploring  expedition. 

The  tribe  of  white  people,  whom  Stefans- 
son declares  are  purelj'  of  Norwegian 
origin,  never  had  seen  other  people  of 
their  own  color.  Their  number  is  about 
2,000.  More  than  half  of  them  have  red 
hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  skins,  and  light  eye- 
brows and  beards.  They  live  on  both 
shores  of  Coronation  (iulf,  on  the  mainland 
of  North  America  and  Victoria  Island, 
which  formerly  was  known  as  Prince 
p]dward  Island. 

It  was  for  this  people  that  Roald 
Amund.sen,  discoverer  of  the  south  pole, 
searched  while  making  his  trip  through 
the  northwest  passage. 

Amundsen,  it  will  be  remembered,  said 
natives  had  told  him  of  a  race  of  white 
people  living  to  the  northward.  He  sent 
an  expedition  along  the  shore  of  the  island, 
but  saw  nothing  of  the  tribe,  nor  did  they 
see  anything  of  him. 

Many  other  arctic  explorers  have 
brought  down  from  the  north  stories  of 
this  tribe  of  lost  white  people,  but  the  tale 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  Indian  legend. 

Ethnologically,  the  newly  discovered 
tribe  is  entirely  different  from  the  Es- 
kimos, not  only  in  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
but  in  general  features,  color  of  eyes,  and 
texture  of  hair.  They  have  not  a  single 
trace  of  the  Mongolian  type. 

While  they  retain  some  of  the  customs 
of  the  Norsemen  who  were  lost  from  Ice- 
land in  the  twelfth  century,  their  method 
of  li\nng  is  entirely  different.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  are  of  the 
most  primitive  sort.  No  vegetation,  ex- 
cept moss  and  a  few  stunted  willows,  grows 
in  their  habitat. 

They  are  meat  and  fish  eaters.  The 
island  abounds  with  caribou  and  the  sea 
with  seal  and  other  fauna.  They  use  bows 
made  of  willow  bound  together  with  sinews, 
and  their  arrows  ar(>  tipped  Avith  flint  and 
native  cojjper.  wliicii  is  i)ried  out  of  ledges 
or  found  in  stream  beds  on  the  mainland. 
Their  knives  are  made  of  copj)er,  with  horn 
handles,  and  made  in  juucli  the  same  man- 
ner as  implements  were  made  by  the  early 
Norsemen  who  inhabited  Oreenland. 

Like  nearly  (>very  savage  tril)e  tli(>y  have 
a  legend  of  a  flood  which  a  long  time  ago 
<l(>vastated  the  world.  This  legend,  an- 
thropologists say,  is  universal  among 
saA'age  trib(>s  and  therefore  can  not  be 
regarded  as  proof  that  this  particular  trib(> 
is  descended  from  Christian  forefathers. 

Prof(<ssor  Stefansson  accounts  for  thiMr 
exist(>nce  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  9S'2 
Cireenland  was  discovered  and  .settled  by 
.■i,(KK)  Icelanch'rs.  One  thousand  of  these 
people  saile<l  from  Norway  and  missed 
Cireenland,  but  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Newfouudliuid,  where  they  established  a 
colony,  built  fourt«'en  churches,  two  nionas- 
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teries,  a  nunnery',  and  other  structures,  tho 
ruins  of  which  arc  still  standing. 

These  people  crossed  to  the  coast  of 
America  for  timber.  There  were  no  Es- 
kimos at  this  time,  either  on  Tireenland  or 
Newfoundland.  The  Norsemen  settled  in 
two  colonies,  one  on  the  north  and  one  on 
the  south  side  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Eskimos  came 
from  the  north  and  exterminated  the 
north  settlement.  Their  record  was  com- 
plete till  1441,  Avhen  the  Black  J'Iagu(! 
scourged  Europe  and  for  two  centuries 
communication  between  Newfoundland 
and  the  old  country  was  cut  off. 

When  communication  was  restored  the 
people  of  the  second  settlement  were  miss- 
ing. Their  graveyards,  buildings,  and 
other  adjuncts  of  their  semiciA^lization 
were  found.  The  theor3'^  Avas  formed  that 
the  people  had  drifted  to  a  settlement  fur- 
ther west  across  the  narrow  straits,  Avhcre 
they  intermxed  Anth  Eskimos,  A\;hom  they 
took  along  A\Tth  them  to  the  island  on  which 
their  descendants  make  their  headquarters. 

They  still  use  the  bone  needles  that  AAcre 
invent^ed  by  their  forefathers,  and  many 
of  their  methods  of  life  are  similar  to  that 
of  their  progenitors.  Different  euAaron- 
ment,  a  more  rigorous  climate,  and  a  lack 
of  A'egetation,  however,  have  changed  many 
of  their  usages. 

They  are  a  migratory  people,  never  re- 
maining longer  than  a  few  Aveeks  in  the 
same  place.  When  they  moA^ed  Stefansson 
and  his  associates  moAed  Avith  them.  Thej- 
never  live  on  the  coast  itself,  and  it  Avas  for 
this  reason  that  Amundsen  failed  to  dis- 
cover them  Avhen  he  sailed  past  their  island. 

In  the  A\dnter  time  they  settle  on  the 
ice  in  the  center  of  a  bay  and  hunt  seal. 

In  the  summer  they  go  to  the  center  of 
the  island,  Avhere  they  eat  the  caribou 
which  there  abound  in  thousands.  Once 
in  a  great  time  they  capture  one  of  the 
rare  specimens  of  Barren  Land  bear.  i 

Their  houses  are  made  of  snoAv,  with 
a  roof  of  driftAvood  Avhich  on  rare  occa- 
sions is  found  on  the  coast.  The  stray 
fragments  of  Avood  are  highly  prized. 

Furs  furnish  their  clothing.  Their  shoes 
are  cut  to  come  Avell  up  to  the  thighs. 
Here  it  is  met  by  a  kind  of  underskirt 
which  reaches  to  the  waist.  The  coat  is 
fashioned  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  full-dress  coat  worn  at  in- 
augural balls  by  their  ciAalized  brothers. 
It  cuts  off  at  a  sharp  angle  just  aboAe  the 
waist  line,  and  a  long  tail  divided  into  tAvo 
pieces  hangs  down  behind.  The  Avhole 
outfit  is  strapped  together  by  means  of 
thongs  and  buttons  made  from  rawhide 
and  bone. 

F*rofessor  Stefansson  discovered  on  the 
island  a  conical  stone  house  which,  it  is 
said,  resembles  the  houses  built  in  Green- 
land and  NeAvfoundland  by  the  Norsemen, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  inhabitants 
of  those  places.     To  conclude: 

None  of  the  natives  had  ever  seen  a 
sulfur  match  or  a  rifle.  One  tribe  exprest 
surprize  Avhen  Stefansson  killed  a  caribou 
with  a  rifle  at  a  distance  of  more  than  1 ,0()0 
yards.  They  told  him  of  a  Avonderful  man 
who  had  once  liA'ed  in  that  country  Avho 
had  a  bow  and  arrow  that  would  shoot  over 
a  mountain  and  kill  a  deer  or  a  bear  on  the 
other  side. 

Although  Stefansson  must  have  endured 
untold  hardships  during  the  five  years  he 
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"Every  Morgan  Door  with  the  Morgan  Stamp  on  the  top  rail,  which  with  proper ^ 
care  fails  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge.  ', 
Learn  all  about  them  in  "Door  Beautiful,"  an  artistic,  illustrated,  de-luxe  book  of  authentic,  essential 
information  for  people  about  to  build  or  remodel.     Write  today  for  free  copy. 

''o7hk°os'i.°'^rs""  MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  CO^'^Bf  Chicago, U.S. A.  '^°&liri^JI'e:°N5l'''" 

ARCHITECTS  :    Descriptive  details  of  Morgan  Doors  may  be  found  in  Sweet's  Index,  pages  $10  and  911. 


Look  for  the  Morgan  Stamp  on  the  +op  rail 
3  Accept  no  doors  without   it 

Morgan  dealers  do  not   subst-it-ut^e 
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ANITA 


THE  MODERN 
WALL  COVERING 


S 


Lends  itself  to 
decorative  effects 
more  artistically 
than  any  other 
wall  covering. 

For  your  bedroom,  for  instance,  the 
pattern  shown  at  the  head  of  this 
advertisement  is  difficult  to  duplicate 
in  any  other  material.  No  other 
wall  covering  is  so  adaptable  to  cut- 
out border  decoration.  SANITAS 
is  sanitary.  It  doesn't  collect  dirt, 
dust  or  germs  and  you  can  wipe  it 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  It  doesn't 
fade,  stain,  crack  or  tear.  It  is 
always  new  in  appearance — fresh 
and  vivid. 

SANITAS  reproduces  faithfully  any  high 
grade  wall  paper  design,  with  all  the 
artistic  effectiveness  and  none  of  the  dis- 
advantages. For  kitchen,  bathroom,  pan- 
tries, etc.,  SANITAS  can  be  had  m  plain 
and  fancy  glazed  tile  effects.  Once  you  try 
SANITAS  you'll  not  be  happy  till  you 
have  it  on  all  your  walls  from  attic  to 
kitchen.  'i  /^ 

Write  for  samples  and 
booklet  of  directions 
for  measuring  and 
ordering.  t'Wipt.  on  THLpiRT 

THE  STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 
320   Broadway,  Dept.  M,  New  York  City 


BTAMPED?N 


EVtKY  YAiU) 


MERITAS  is  the  guaranteed 
table  oil  cloth.  It  is  sold  by  all 
the  leading  Dry  Goods  and 
Housefurnishing  stores. 
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'yVace^ 


ool 


aoirvcis 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MAOt    IN    CRAND  RAPIU.-^- 


s|)('iit  in  tlic  arctic,  one  never  would  tliink 
so  from  talking  with  him.  He  traveled 
on  foot  more  than  10,n(¥)  miles  and  sus- 
tained himself  and  Dr.  Anderson  with  his 
rifle.  He  took  neither  shotgun  nor  fishing 
net,  altho  once  in  a  while  he  obtained  fish 
from  natives. 

There  are  hut  two  specimens  of  the 
iiarren  Land  hear  in  the  United  States. 
Stcfansson  got  nineteen.  Thirteen  were 
killed  with  a  rifle  and  six  by  natives. 
'rhe\  will  be  brought  down  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, who  left  the  shores  of  the  arctic  on  a 
whaler.  Dr.  Anderson  also  is  bringing 
many  other  biological,  geological,  and 
botanical  specimens. 

The  winter  temperature  in  this  latitude 
is  about  55  degrees  below  zero  on  an 
average.  Professor  Stefansson  and  his 
associate  wore  woolen  underwear  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  which  is  nearly  all  of  the 
time;  wore  clothing  they  made  from  the 
pelts  of  animals  they  killed.  Pants  and 
coats  were  made  with  two  thicknesses  of 
fur,  one  being  placed  next  to  the  skin  and 
the  other  turned  outward  to  meet  the  cold 
and  frost. 

In  the  five  years  he  spent  on  the  ex- 
pedition Stefansson  killed  nearly  sixty 
tons  of  meat.  He  traveled  twenty  miles 
for  every  one  traveled  by  Amundsen, 
Peary,  or  any  other  explorer,  and  mapped 
a  large  part  of  the  country. 

The  maps  of  the  top  of  the  world,  he 
says,  are  grossly  inaccurate.  Rivers  which 
are  marked  on  the  charts  have  no  exist- 
ence in  fact,  and  mountain  ranges  appear 
where  the  country  should  be  flat.  He 
found  Amundsen's  maps,  however,  very 
useful  and  generally  correct. 

The  Indians  in  the  region  in  which  he 
traveled  provide  for  themselves  with 
primitive  weapons.  The  unhunted  ani- 
mals, he  says,  have  no  more  chance  against 
a  rifle  than  a  mosquito  would  have  against 
a  pile-driver. 

Scientifically,  the  work  was  divided  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Anderson.  Stef- 
ansson did  the  mapping  and  the  anthropo- 
logical and  ethnological  tasks,  while  Dr. 
Anderson  took  care  of  the  biological, 
botanical,  and  geological  tasks. 

Stefansson  will  return  to  the  arctic  by 
the  way  of  the  Edmonton  trail  and 
Mackenzie  River. 

Tie  has  planned  to  devote  twenty  years 
to  arctic  exploration,  and  he  has  still 
fifteen  years'  work  ahead  of  him.  Hv  be- 
lieves he  will  be  able  to  learn  much  more 
about  the  primitive  white  race  ho  has  dis- 
cov^ered  before  t'*aders  and  others  are  able 
to  reach  their  habitat  and  corrupt  them. 


Muckrake     Cabinet. — "  There    is    .some 

talk  of  abolishing  the  cabint>t." 
"  What  would  take  its  place?  " 
"  They   might    let   each   department    be 

conducted    by    some    magazine." — I\ansu.'< 

City  .lour tail. 


\.  Problem. — "  Father,  is  it  true  that  two 
can  live  as  cheaply  as  one?  " 

"  That's  an  old  saying,  my  dear." 

"  Do  you  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  can  l>e  don«'." 

"  But  if  I  marry  (l(>org(>  do  you  think 
you  can  manage  to  support  him  with  the 
sum  you  now  spend  on  nu>  every  year?  !' — 
Detroit  Free  I'reKs. 


Be  sure  before  you  start 

on  your  hunting  trip  that  your 
shotsfun  will  not  play  you  false. 
It"s  a  poor  j^ilace  for  experiments. 
The  Fo.\  Gun  you  buy  has  been 
experimented  with  before  you 
get  it.  You  take  no  risks.  You 
can  rest  in  settled  mental  repose 
that  a  Fo.x  Gun  will  perform  '"40 
miles  from  nowhere"  exactly  as 
it  does  in  our  proof-range. 


The  Finest  Gun  in  the  World 

This  is  the  gun  of  confidence,  ot 
merit,  of  trustworthiness.  No 
man  in  boat,  in  woods,  at  trap>. 
can  carry  a  better  shotgun  than 
your  Fox. 

Your  Tag  Insurance.  A  certifi- 
cate is  tied  by  our  expert  prover 
after  he  has  rigidly,  unmerciiullv 
tested  each  gun.  He  writes  in 
ink  his  record.  That  gun  will 
behave  in  your  hands  exactly  as 
he  reports. 

Handle  a  Fox  Gun  at  your  dealer'.s. 
Test  it  at  your  own  shoulder.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it — write  us  his 
name.     Art  catalog  free. 

A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Company 

4S82  North  18th  Street,  Philadelphia 


Slobe^rniekc 

Sectional  Bookcases 

The  Booklover,  the  Craftsman- — all 
men  and  women  of  refinement  who 
are  particular  to  have  the  better 
things  of  life,  accept  the  Globe- 
Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase  as  the 
ultimate  achievement  in  librcury  furni- 
ture. This  is  the  Globe- Wernicke 
period  in  bookcases. 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase 
IS  made  in  many  styles  and  finished  to  suit 
the  color  schemes  of  different  interior  trims. 
Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases  are  sold  by 
I  500  authorized  agencies.  Where  not  rep- 
resented, goods  will  be  shipf)ed  on  approval, 
freight  prepaid.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Address  Department  V. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Uriiiicli  S««r«>s:  N.w  York.  380-882  Biond- 
W3.V  :  ('liu'ai;o.  2;il  'j:l.'i  So.  WiOwsli  Avo.  ;  Wilshing- 
toil".  IJIS  UJO  K  SI  .  N  W-  Boston,  91-93  fVii.r.'il  St.: 
i'liilaJelphitt.  lOlJlOUlh.-stinit  St.  :  I'inoiiiiiali,  liS- 
134  Fowvlh  Ave,  E. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Mercy  Plea. — ' 

"  Be    kind    to 
Transcript. 


I've  an  idea." 
the    stranger. "- 


-Boston 


Not  Needed. — "  Now  they  are  trying  to 
make  the  cactus  edible." 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  a  vegetable 
shad." — Washington  Herald. 


His  Time. — "  When  does  your  husband 
find  time  to  do  all  his  reading?  " 

"  Usually  when  I  want  to  tell  him  some- 
thing important." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Proof. — Stella — "  Are  they  in  love?  " 
Bella — "  They  must  be;    she  listens  to 
him  describe  a  ball  game  and  he  listens  to 
her  describe  a  gown." — Brooklyn  Life. 


He  Knew. — Knicker — "  Do  you  under- 
stand mortgages?  " 

BocKER — "  Yes;  the  first  is  for  the  car 
and  the  second  is  for  the  upkeep." — New 
York  Sun. 


Getting  Warm. — "  Have  they  started  a 
new  party,  pa?  " 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

"  Say,  pa,  politics  will  soon  be  as  bad  as 
religion,  won't  it?  " — Judge.- 


Big  Hit.— Maud— "  Miss  Oldun  thinks 
that  hotel  clerk  just  lovely." 

Ethel—"  Why  so?  " 

Maude — "  He  wrote  opposite  her  name 
on  the  hotel  register,  suite  16." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Jilting  Him. — Maud  MuUer  was  raking 
the  hay. 

"  I'm  an  intelligent  agriculturist  at  the 
very  time  you  are  in  danger  of  the  recall," 
she  explained  in  refusing  the  Judge. — New 
York  Sun. 


you   expecting   a 
asked    one    cam- 


No    Material. — "  Are 

landslide    this    year?  " 
paigner. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other.  "  There  has 
been  so  much  mud-throwing  that  there 
won't  be  any  loose  land  left." — Washington 
Star. 


Doubtful. — Spurgeon  was  once  asked  if 
the  man  who  learned  to  play  a  cornet  on 
Sunday  would  go  to  heaven. 

The  great  preacher's  reply  was  charac- 
teristic. Said  he:  "I  don't  see  why  he 
should  not,  but " — after  a  pause—"  1 
doubt  whether  the  man  next  door  will."^ 
Tit-Bits. 


Real  "  Fan."— Edith— "  That  Mr.  Phan 
is  conversationally  impossible." 

Ethel — "  Why  so?  " 

Edith — "  We  were  talking  about  the 
theater,  and  when  I  inquired  what  was  his 
favorite  play  he  said  if  he  had  any  favorite 
it  was  seeing  a  man  steal  second." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Caused  a  Frost. — "  What  caused  the 
coolness  between  you  and  that  young 
doctor?     I  thought  you  were  engaged." 

"  His  writing  is  rather  illegible.  He 
sent  me  a  note  calling  for  10,000  kisses." 

"  Well? ;: 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  prescription,  and 
took  it  to  the  druggist  to  be  fiUed." — 
Washington  Herald. 


The 

fBHl! 

jailors'' 


«20  SUIT  $ 

or  OVERCOAT 

made  to   order 


'  I  ""HIS  offer  will  appeal  to  men  who  are  not  only  judges 
A  of  good  clothes — but  judges  of  great  values  as  well. 
Season  after  season  BELL  TAILORS  save  big  money 
for  thousands  of  customers  on  the  finest  made-to-order 
clothes.  We  can  save  you  at  least  one-third  on  your  Fall 
and  Winter  Suit  or  Overcoat. 

Send  for  New  Fall 

STYLE  BOOK  FREE 

Every  man  interested  in  dressing  well  and  saving  money  should  send 
for  our  catalog.  It  tells  how  you  can  get  a  $20.  suit  for  $13.50.  It  contains 
64  all-wool  samples  of  choice,  seasonable  fabrics  to  select  from:  the  latest 
styles  photographed  on  real  live  men— showing  exactly  how  they  would 
look  on  you  It  contains  full  instructions  for  taking  your  own  measure- 
ments or  showing  how  any  member  of  your  family  can  take  them  as  ac- 
curately as  a  tailor.  We  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  from  these  measurements, 
or  if  it  is  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  you  may  return  the  suit  or  overcoat 
and  get  your  money  back. 

We  Sell  Direct  and  Save 
You  One -Third 

Our  Catalog  is  our  only 
representative— it  goes  , to 
thousands  who  are  glad  to 
pocket    the    commissions 
on   their   own    orders    and 
not  be  annoyed  by  agents.    If 
we  employed  agents  as  other 
tailoring  concerns  do,  we  would 
have  to  pay  them  at  least  33}^% 
commission,  and  add  this  to  our 
present  prices. 

No  matter  what  priced  clothing 
you    are    used  to  wearing,   we   are 
anxious  to  come  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  men  who  sell  you  now 

Our  Catalog  contains   letters  from 
men  who  are  our  most  enthusiastic  cus- 
tomers, and  who  never  thought  it  possi- 
ble to  get  such  masterful  style  and  such 
perfect  fit  by  mail  for  so  little  money. 

Send  for  it  today— IT'S  FREE. 
THE  BELL  TAILORS  of  New  York 

130-132  Walker  Street,  New  York  City 


No  More  Corns 

No  More  Dangerous  Paring 


Nobody  needs  to  sufiFer  from  corns 
since  Blue-jay  was  invented. 

Millions  apply  this  little  plaster. 
The  pain  stops  in- 
stantly. Then  the  B 
&  B  wax  gently  loos- 
ens the  corn.  In  48 
hours  the  whole  corn 
comes  out — root, 
callous  and  all. 

Blue-jay  has  done 
that  for  fifty  million 
corns,  without  any 
soreness,  any 
trouble,  any  delay  or 
discomfort. 


Common  treatments  mean  just  a 
brief  relief .     Blue-jay  ends  the  corn. 

Paring  a  com  just  removes  the  top 
layer.  The  main  part  is  left  to  grow. 
And  in  myriads  of  cases  paring  causes 
infection. 

All  those  methods  are  wrong.  Soon 
or  late  the  corn  must  be  removed. 
Why  trifle  and  delay?  ^ 

Blue-jay  removes  it  in  two  days. 
In  the  meantime  you  forget  it. 

Please  prove  this — for  your  own 
sake.  It  is  the  only  right  way  to 
treat  corns. 


A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  corn. 
B  protects  the  corn,  stopping:  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  Is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Com  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggiat* — 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.    Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters  (148) 

Bauer  &  Black,  CUcago  uti  New  York,  MAkert  of  B  &  B  Handj  Package  Absorbent  Cotton,  etc 
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Nothing  Left. — His  look  was  the  look 
of  utt«T  desolation.  "  My  last  friend."  he 
e.xclaimed,  "  has  just  borrowed  my  last 
dollar  !  "—Puck. 


Rare  Ability. — Willie — "  Paw,  what  is 
a  statesman?  " 

Paw — "  A  statesman  is  a  politieian 
who  can  talk  intelligently  on  Schedule  K, 
my  son." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Too  Good. — "  Don't  you  think  it  is 
dreadful  about  all  this  graft  business  being 
discovered?  " 

"  Of  course  1  do.  Why  couldn't  they 
keep  such  a  good  thing  quiet?  " — Balli- 
more  American. 


Explanation.—"  Do  you  mean  to  .say 
such  a  physical  wreck  as  he  gave  you  that 
black  eye?  "  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  Sure,  your  honor,  he  wasn't  a  physical 
wreck  till  after  he  gave  me  the  black  eye," 
replied  the  complaining  wife. — London 
Telegraph. 


Timely. — John  Milton  received  S2o  for 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  "  said  the  scornful  author. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  practical  publisher, 
"  he  was  lucky  in  getting  the  work  out 
when  the  market  for  that  sort  of  thing  was 
comparatively  good." — Washington  Star. 


Safe  Bet. — She — "  If  fashion  makes  our 
dresses  any  skimpier,  I  really  don't  know 
what  we  women  will  do." 

He — "  I  do;  you'll  wear  the  dresses." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Explained.^"  Henr\%  here's  a  heAr  on 
your  coat ! " 

"  Yes,  dear,  it's  one  of  yours." 

"  But  it's  a  blonde  hair,  and  my  hair  is 
black." 

"  I  know,  dear,  but  you  must  remember 
I  haven't  worn  this  coat  before  in  a 
month." —  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Balked. — "  I've  had  some  experience 
with  athletics,"  said  the  returned  Congress- 
man, "  and,  at  a  pinch,  I've  posed  as  the 
man-higher-up  in  a  trapeze  act,  but  I'm 
not  willing  to  walk  a  barbed-wire  fence 
barefoot,  for  the  benefit  of  my  constitu- 
ents— and  that's  just  what  this  thing  of 
standing  on  my  record  amounts  to." — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


Higher  Up. — Jennie — "  He  must  have 
a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  me." 

Wennie— "  Why  so?  " 

Jennie — "  He  says  he  is  always  tliink- 
ing  of  me." 

Wennie — "  But,  you  know,  a  man 
doesn't  think  with  his  heart.  The  soft 
place  must  be  in  his  head." — London 
Telegraph. 


Caution. — "  Shall  I  empty  your  waste- 
basket?  "  asked  the  janitor.  "  It  is 
brimful  of  correspondence." 

"  No,"  answered  the  man  who  is  com- 
bining politics  with  high  finance.  "  Just 
hand  me  my  bonds  and  stock  certificates 
and  I'll  stuff  'em  in  some  pigeonhole  so 
that  you  can  lock  the  waste-basket  in  the 
safe." — Washington  Star. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


WEST-INDIE 
IWINTER  CRUI 


iijjiiriTiixir-;jga    h 


SBermud&Cuba 


Write  f«f  Boo1<t<^^H^0i»^rfmt,£tc. 
INDEPENDENT         \k1 

ROUND-THE-m^ 

*^S?*^  TRIPS  s  618      ^^ 


[NORTH  GERMAN  ILOYDI 

ITALY-  EGYPT-  INDIA 

Mod«Ti  Twin-Screw  SteAmvra;  Luxurious 
Surroundings;  Un<-xc«llcd  Cuutne;  Light, 
Airy  C«btns.  Unutuallv  Low  Rate*  to 
AualraliA.  New  ZcAUnd  and  Tumaiua. 
VIA  Europe  and  Suez  Canal. 

TI«t[UIS-  niCKS  UM»  AU  dVU  Tflt  NOIU 
OIlKKItS  «  rO..  W>rr«l  AfcM.  S  BrM«wiy.  H.  V 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

COOK'S  41st  Annual  Series  ot  Tours  tie 
Luxe.  Eastbound  November  2,  26.  1912; 
January  4,  1913.  Six  months  travel  tie 
Luxe  \n  small  private  parties  with  com- 
prehensive itineraries. 

Southbound  Tour  of  the  Antipodes 

for  South  Africa, New Zealand.Tasmania, 
Australia,  etc.,  leaving  November  1. 

Si>«><-ial    Short    Tour.     Eastbound 

January  11.  4  months.     $  1  ,'>2.5  . 

Ourcoiiiplcie  chain  of  l^s  offices  A  round 
the  World  fur 7iislies  unegualted  and 
uiiique/aciliiies. 

EGYPT  and  the  NILE 

Cook's  laxnrions  steamers  leave  Cairo  every 
few  day's  during  the  season  for  the  First 
and  Second  Cataracts,  the  Sudan,  etc. 
Also  elegant  private  steamers  and  Daha- 
beahs  for  private  parties. 

TOURS  totheORIENT.  Inclosive-rate  tonrs 
de  Luxe.     46th  Annual  Series. 

EUROPE.  Short  Fall  Tours  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Italy,  Riviera,  etc. 

Semi  for  Programme  desireti 

TKOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  lirciadway,  264  Fifth  .K\c..  New  \ork 

Boston,    Philadelphia,   Chicago, 

San     Krancisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal.  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's    Travellers'    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


lAinu^nn  a  co  maowat  «  (hamtmm 


'-    '-^t*^-'    /  University  Travel 
TiiK  >ii:i>iti;iiuam:.\n 

TIIK  MI.K 
r.\l.l>TINK 

<iici;K(  !•; 

Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Ch.irtered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  ya<  lit  Atlienn  in  (Ireece. 
Our  own  (ani|>iiig  outlit  in  I'.ilfstine. 
Srtiii for  illuslriiliti  annoumemrnl. 
BUREAU  Ol'-    I'NIVEKSirV  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  I'iacc,  l!o^,t()n 


Winter  Trip  to  Mediterranean 

ln(  hiding  Algiers,  Sitily.lirreie.  Dtilmalui 
and  Kii'irra.  .Small  private  )>arty  slartuig 
in  November.  Address  THIC  MiSSlsS 
PH 1 LLI  PS,  127  East  46th  Street,  New  Yoi  k. 

Iti'Bf  I»«'s«>rt  — A  well  managed  Inn  16  miles 
from  rnilro.id,  ne.ir  Aslu-ville.  A  I>laieof  rest 
and  interest  for  tired  business  men  and  world 
weary.  Ni>  consumptives.  Chmatc  ideal. 
All-year  resort.  ^Xs.MBNAI  da  I.sn. 

P.at  Cave,  North  Cainlina. 

FIKIKKSiTH  ritl'ISK 
F>:il.  II,  1013 

71    days,    f  400  up,    by   new   Cunarder    "  I.a- 
conifl  "  ;  shore  trips,  noicls.  etc..  included. 
I'RAXK    r.    TLAKK.     Ttmrr    lliilldlnt.    Nrw    Vork 


OICIENT 


Europe 


Partios  sniling 

every  month 

January  to  Ju. 

ly.    Best  routes, 
<t  management,    beat   testimonials,  and 
tlie  lowest  prices  in  tlie  \\orlil. 
TEMI'LE    T0UK8,  8  Beacon  Strrrt,  noilon,  Masi. 


Orient 


^r^ 


University  Prints 


2  0011  nt  OM(!  cont  each.  Oii'.-k  Hnn.llKx.k  liy  Kcl- 
luiiiul  Von  Macli.  1  vol..$l  .''O,  ltAli.in  Hnudlmt^ks, 
2  vols.,  $1  ,'>0  I'-irli.  Si'iul  'Ic  slninp  f-T  rnl.'iloirui' 
UI'KICAII  OF  r\IVKIt!<IITT  TK A  \  V.l. 

Il>  TUINITY  I'L.UK.  MO,--Tl)N 


AROUND'xeWORLD 

no    DAYS 

S.S.CLEVELAND 

Ocl.19.1912  -^  •     .■  -    ., — *-«?■'    t..|>.(!.i'.ii;i 


BOOK  . 
NOW 


>     >  >.i 
•ill  i>iii, mint 

UmiMIUH 
liamMMiinuit 

kirJIMMiMl 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

4i.*s  ■■oaowav    mv 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


P.^TENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sicetch  for  tree  reoori  as  to 
paientaDility.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress :  faninie  free. 
VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington, 


.  ANSWER  THIS: 
Best  side  line  yet.    New.    Pays  all  expenses. 
S4.00  per  order.     Two  to  four  orders  a  day. 
Pocket  sample.    Temby  Jeweliy  Company, 
2005  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 


f  18,000  Ideal  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  home, 
twelve  large  rooms  splendidly  finished.  Sta- 
ble for  four  horses,  carriages  and  automobile, 
grounds  artistically  planted  with  large  ever- 
greens and  flowering  shrubbery.  This  is  an 
ideal  home.  For  information.  Queen  Olive 
Kennels,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


FOR    ARTLOVERS 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
four  paintings  on  glass  24x28  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an   Italian  artist 
about  1835. 

The  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
1876  at  the  time  of  the  CentennL^l  Exposition 
at  #5000.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
'I'liose  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  O.  H.  C,  6015  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
City. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICR AM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.. 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Vork 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References:  best  results.  .Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  15.  Owen,450wen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


THE  PATENTOMEis  interesting  and  in- 
structive. A  liberal  education  in  patents  and 
how  to  set  them.  Free  on  request.  Estab- 
lished 1865.  Anderson  &  Son,  Patent  Solici- 
tors, 708  G  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


PICTURE  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
RIES adaptable  to  motion  photography 
WANTED.    Address 

KiNEMACOLOR    CoMPANV  OF  AMERICA 

Dept.  C,  48th  St.  and  B'way,  New  Vork  City 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany.  Ind. 


Tm\^el  ciiid  Resort  Directorij 


Raymond-Whitgomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Round  the  World 

Slim  11  ;ii'iiii|i«  liiit  liiK  I  lie  cliiii-iie- 
(er  III'  I'lH  tile  l':ii-ll<->> 

.\i-:\T  i>Ki>iiiTi  ui:«>(T.  .-i 

■(•■iiiai'kiihle.  I>i- 1  lull  (fill  ICoiite. 
IHIier  llepiirl  lli-e«  1 11  \i>t  eilllie  r. 
J 11  iiiiiir>  . 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

TOI'IIM  IX  KICIini  AUV 

Stud  for  descriptive  book. 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

BoHoa  Philftdelphia 

.1IHI  «>ii>hinK(iin  SlrfU,  rioston 
ii.i   Hfth    ^^^l.llr,   Nfn  York 
IIHI.'i  (  h,..! MirrI,  riilliiilrlphln 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Enidy  the  splendors  of  this  glorious  river 
and  its  historical  shores  by  a  trip  on  the 
Hudson  Kiver  Day  Line.  Vou  will  revel 
in  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  swiftest, 
cleanest  river  steamers  in  the  world.  A 
fine  orchestra  and  excellent  restaurant  on 
each  boat.  Through  rail  tickets  between 
New  Vork  and  Albany  are  jjood  on  this 
line.    .Service  daily  except  Simday. 

HUDSON     RIVER    DAY    LINE 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier  New  York 
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Too    many 
women  fear 
to  smile  be- 
cause amis- 
directed 
care  of  the  teet 
has     robbed 
them  of  their  greatest  claim  to  beauty. 
Habitual  Dr.  Lyon's  users  smile  because 

Dr.Lyon's 


■■ 


PERFECT 


■■ 


Tooth  Powder 

fg       prepared  for  almost  half  a  century  *3 
~    by  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery  keeps 
the  teeth  beautiful  by  keeping  them 
in   a   state    of   perfect    health    and 
cleanliness. 

Dr.  Lyon's  is  a  soft,  velvety  powder 
which  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth 
by  gentle  friction,  //le  only  safe  way. 
It  contains  no  glycerine,  glucose,  gela- 
tine or  saccharine  to  encourage  decay. 
Dr.  Lyon's  refreshes,  sweetens  the 
breath  and  removes  discolorations  and 
tartar.  Four  smiling  generations  now 
attest  its  efficiency  and  harmlessness. 
No  other  dental  preparation 
has  equal  proof  of  its  safety 
and  preservative  action. 

Teach  the  present  generation 
the  value  of  dental  conservation. 

Make  the  daily  use  of  Dr.  Lyon's 
a  habit  with  your  children. 

What  Dr.  Lyoyi's  does  not  do 
only  your  dentist  is  competent 
to  do. 

Sold  Everywhere 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
"all  the  living  words  in  the  English  language." 


Write  for  a 
Sample  Cake 

For  2c,  we'll  send 
you  a  sample  of 

JERGENS 

Violet  Glycerine  Soap 

enougrh   for  a  week.     In   this 

cr>'stal    clear    soap,    we    have 

caught   the    real   fragrance   of 

fresh  violets.     Write  today  for 

your  sample.    Address 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co. 

^Dept.  S,  Spring  Grove  Av. 
Cincinnati,  0. 


Foresight. — Howell — "  Why  don't  you 
run  for  office?  " 

Powell — "  If  I  did  I  would  have  to 
walk  back." — Washington  Times. 


Borrowed. — "  I    see    society    people    at 

Newport  had  a  baby  show." 

"  Where  did  they  get  the  babies?" 

"  It  was  a  loan  exhibition,  Ibelieve." — 

Washington  Herald. 


Able  Work. — Filkins — "  Thought  you 
intended  to  sell  your  suburban  home?  " 

WiLKiNS — "  I  did,  until  I  read  the  allur- 
ing story  my  advertising  man  \\TOte;  then 
I  decided  to  keep  it  myself." — Judge. 


Two  Shut  Up. — Restaurant  Patron 
(causticalljO — "  I  am  glad  to  see  your  baby 
has  shut  up,  madam." 

Mother — "  Yes,  sir.  You  are  the  only 
thing  that's  pleased  him  since  he  saw  the 
animals  eat  at  the  Zoo." — Puck. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  7. — Ten  alleged  conspirators  against 
the  Madero  Administration  are  executed  by 
Federal  troops  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 

A  government  casualty  list  published  at  Rome 
states  66  Italian  officers  and  783  men  have 
been  killed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Turkey. 

The  Spanish  Government  agrees  not  to  shelter 
Portuguese  royalist  fugitives. 

September  8. — Nicaraguan  rebel  forces  are  de- 
feated by  Federals  at  Catrina. 

September  9. — Secretary  of  State  Knox  is  given 
a  cordial  welcome  on  his  arrival  in  Tokyo  to 
attend  -the  funeral  of  Mutsuhito,  the  late 
Mikado. 

September  10. — Dispatches  to  Washington  say 
the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  is  practically  at 
an  end. 

September  11. — The  International  Congress  on 
Labor  Legislation  at  Zurich  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  shift  in  indus- 
tries where  work  is  going  on  continually. 

The  Chinese  Government  authorizes  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  to  build  a  system  of  federal  railway.s 
reaching  to  most  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Republic. 

Cardinal  Peter  Hector  Coiillie,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  aged  82,  dies. 

September  12. — The  funeral  ceremonies  for  the 
late  Emperor  of  Japan  begin  at  Tokyo  and 
will  continue  three  days,  concluding  at  Kyoto, 
the  ancient  capital.  Half  a  million  people 
watch  the  beginning  of  the  procession. 

Domestic 

Washington 

September  7. — It  is  announced  that  Rear  Ad- 
miral Charles  T.  Badger  will  command  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  succeeding  Rear  Admiral  Hugo 
Osterhaus. 

The  War  Department  orders  two  regiments  of 
regulars  to  the  Mexican  border  to  rcenforce 
the  soldiers  on  guard  duty. 

September  10. — Robert  G.  Valentine.  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  AfTairs.  resigns  to  join  the 
campaign  forces  of  the  Progressive  party. 

General 

September  6. — Oscar  Straus  is  nominated  for 
Governor  of  New  York  and  Frederick  M. 
Davenport  for  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the 
Progressive  party. 

September  8. — Seven  persons  are  killed  when  a 
racing    motor-cycle    rtms    off    the    track    at 

Newark,  N.  J. 

September  9. — William  T.  Haines.  Republican, 
defeats  F.  W.  Plaisted.  Democrat,  for  Gover- 
nor of  Maine  by  a  plurality  of  3.000. 

September  10. — .lules  Vedrines.  a  Frenchman, 
wins  the  International  Aviation  Cup  at  Chi- 
cago, flying  124.8  miles  at  au  average  rate 
of  105  >i  miles  an  hour. 


% 


The  Relish 

that  is 
Delicious 
Appetizing 
Satisfying 

Keeps  when  it  is  opened 

Prepared  from  carefully  se- 
lected, fully  ripened  toma- 
toes, delicately  seasoned  with 
purest  spices,  and  cooked  ever 
so  lightly,  thus  retaining  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  tomato. 
Fut  up  in  sterilized    bottles. 

Contains  only  those  ingredients 
Recognized  and  Endorsed  by 
the       U.      S.       Government, 

A  trial  of  our  Soups,  Jams,  Jellies, 
Preserves,  Meats,  Canned  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  will  convince  you  that 
they  are  delicious,  ap- 
petizing and  satisfying 
— like  Blue  Labe 
Ketchup. 

You  should  have  our  booklet, 
' '  Original   Menus.  ' '     It   con. 
tains  many  suggestions  for  the 
hostess  and  housewife.      Your 
address  on  a  postal  and 
the  name  of  this  maga- 
zine will  bring  it. 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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^"US.Govl 

chose  this 

climate 


— to  cure 
'^  tuberculosis 

"'What  climate  will  assure  me  the  greatest  chances 
of  recovery  ?  "  is  the  question  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  tuberculous  patients,  who  realize  the  ur- 
gency and  actual  economy  of  " getting  away"  at 
■once.  That  question  is  answered  by  your  own 
United  States  Goveyjnnent.  The  section  in  which 

SILVER  CITY 

New  Mexico 

is  situated  was  chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
forits$i,5oo,oooArmy  Sanitarium— on  the  report  of  a 
commission  which  had  investigated ^rry  liKely  lo- 
cation and  pronounced  the  climate  here  the  most 
ideal  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
-,  ,,      The (lovernment  report  about  this  sec- 

ravorable  tion  states:  "The  feature  which  con. 
all  year  stitutes  the/^f?///(Tr  excellence  o{  \.\\\% 
climate  here  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  sec- 
tions, is  its  relative  equability.  There  are  many  lo- 
calities in  which  the  climate  is  delightful  part  of  the 
■year  but  too  hot  or  too  cold  at  other  times.  The 
climate  of  this  section  is  such  that  outdoor  life  is 
pleasant  tliroughout  the  year.  (And  as  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis  is  seldom  effected  in  one  season,  the 
importance  of  an  all-year  favorable  climate  is  evi- 
dent.) Two  factors  contribute  to  secure  this  result 
—the  altitude  and  the  geographical  position."  The 
altitude  (6,ooo  feet)  keeps  summers  cool  (you'll  want 
cover  every  night) .  The  latitude— the  same  as 
that  of  Savannah,  Ga. — and  the  protecting  moun- 
tains, keep  winters  mild.  You  can  sit  outdoors  in 
comfort,  with  few  wraps,  every  day  of  the  bright, 
sunny  winter.  Over  300  days  of  sunshine  and  dry, 
clear,  bracing  mountain  air. 

TK  k  ft  Every  factor  that  increases  vitality  helps 
»  l7-T"5  *°  overthrow  tuberculosis.  It  has  been 
ot  altitude  conclusively  proven  that  altitude  in- 
creases vitality  by  adding  to  the  white  corpuscles  and 
bringing  the  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  patient  to 
that  of  a  person  in  lull  health. 

_  .,   I  No  arid  desert  here;  the  ground  is  cov- 

tseautitul  ered  with  herbage  (preventing  dust  and 

environment  sand  storms) ,  and  is  wooded  near  town 
and  heavily  wooded  back  towards  the  mountains.  Beau- 
tiful scenery  ;  good  roads.  Silver  City  is  a  modem  town 
of  4000,  with  well  stocked  stores  and  every  convenience 
of  telephones,  electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.,  reached 
via  Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific. 
Exceptionally  equipped  sanitariums. 

If  you  have  tuberculosis 

the  choice  of  a  climate  is  vital  to  you.  Write  today  for 
free  booklet  describing  the  "peculiar"  advantages  at  Sil- 
ver City  in  iViC  govtrnmint  approved  M-ye^r  cWmalK. 
nnCTOR^i  ^'•^  climatic  excellence  of  Silver 
*''-'^*^'*'^  •  City  will  surely  interest  you.  May 
we  not  send  you  some  technical  information  and  the 
opinions  of  members  of  your  own  profession?  Please 
address 
Sec'y.209  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  Cify.N.  M. 


AGENTS    OPPORTUNITY 

SJ'K.KI)  KK\S,  tin- wnrlilH  firnt  reiil  t>  pfwritcr  key  iin 
iiroTi'nixnt  KviTy  t*  pcwntcr  usi>r  ii  liv«  primpect.  IIhimI 
by  I'.  S  (JdvcriiiiiiMit  iind  liluKcxt  cdriiorations  pvi-ry- 
wht*ri".  OpKrKIorH  iill  waul  llicin.  InHure  Huci'd  nnd  arcur 
S;ivi<  I'yi-iiiKht,  Htiitioncry,  rilibnnR  ana  platen.  AK(>ntH 


nil  «*nthuHiiiMii(-.     Writ*'  quirk  for  ti'rritnry 
TrrKHKITKIt    HVV.y\»    KKY    CO.,     NO    ».     Ilruxliriy 


New    York 


THE  "  NIACARA"  CLIP 

Double  Grip    \/\/     Paper   Clip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Saniplu  llox  l.'ir. 
I«IAVAII.\    4  l.ll*    COMIVtW,  .'View  YORK  <'IT1 

"  Lat;:rlt  ('li|i  M:iknri  in  tllo  World  " 


N^ 


iii' 


t>" 


/A 


A  Delightful 
Trip   for   Your    Family 

Your  wife  and  your  children  will  thoroughly  enjoy  a  trip 
on  the  world  famous  20th  Century  Limited  between 
New  York  or  Boston  and  Chicago.  Take  them  with 
you  next  time.  The  services  of  courteous  attendants, 
including  a  ladies'  maid  —  the  home -like  privacy  of  a 
stateroom  —  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  "Water 
Level  Route"  —  the  comfort  by  day  and  refreshing 
sleep    by    night  —  will    make    their    enjoyment    complete. 


Lv.  New  York 
Lv.  Boston 
Ar.  Chicago   - 


NEW  YORK 


aiciir«li 


LINES 


4.00  p.in. 
1 .30  p.m. 
8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago    • 
Ar.  Boston 
Ar.  New  York 


2.30  p.m. 

11.50  a.m. 

9.25  a.ni. 


ut 


The   World 
Famous 
Overnight  Train** 


f  NEW  YORK  V 

.(entral 

^    LINES  y- 


TYPEWRITER    AGENTS  WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholesale 
Get  in   Buiiness  for   Yourself 

lilt   C'linniissioiis  —  monthly   pnynitMits 

-trial  sliipiiients.       Typi-writers  frtmi 

$■28. .W  up  that  formiTly  sold  for  $100. 

irriY*"  tiidaii  for  A'/encii  Offer 

Mrntiim  Lileraru  Oiafst. 

Facto. /—Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
MICHIGAN    TYPEWRITER     EXCHANGE. 


VACUUM   CLEANERS 

Electric  Stationary  ami  Portable, 
Country  Homes  Special  for  use 

with  Gasoline  Eiiuine. 
VICTOR  CLEANER  COMPANY,  Mfr«..  York,  P.. 


Crime  and  the  Criminal 

Read  Articles  Edited  by  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  in 
THE    HOMILETIC    REVIEW    (or   October. 

Per  Copy,  30  cents.      Per  Year,  $3.00. 
FUNK   &   WACNALLS   COMPANY,   New  York. 


This  New  Book  Will  Make  Your 
Reading  Profitable 

What  Books  to  Read 
and  How  to  Read 

By  David  Pryde,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  extended  Introduction  by  Francis  W.  Hal- 
sey  on  "The  Flood  of  Books  and  Books  that  Sur- 
vive," together  with  classititd  lists  of  standard 
literature  of  all  times  and  periods,  comprizinc  over 
1,700  titles.  Illustrated  with  several  full-page 
portraits  of  standard  authors. 

12mo,  Cloth.  75  centi  net,  by  mail  85  cents 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


Life^  Death  and  Immortality 

By  WILLIAM  HANNA  THOMSON,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Cotiaultiuu  rhi/aiciiin  to  Hwisevelt  Hospital,  rtc. 

.VnolluT  notatilo  o<>ntril)nti(>n  to  tlie  study  of 
inan'.s  divstiny  by  a  sciontiflc  tliinker. 

I2nie,    Cloth.    $1.00  net ;  by  mail  $1.10 
FUNK  k  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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TRUST    REMEDIES  OF  ROOSEVELT  AND  WILSON 


THE  OPEN  CONFLICT  between  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
and  Governor  Wilson's  remedies  for  the  trust  evil  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  illuminated  bj'  the 
rwent  Western  speeches  of  these  two  candid3,tes.  Many  editors 
share  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Deni.)  that  "no  issue 
of  the  present  campaign. 
Avith  the  exception  of  the 
tariff,  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  that  of  trust 
regulation,"  while  others 
make  no  exception,  deelat- 
ing  that  the  eoun.try  has 
more  to  fear  from  a  wrong 
solution  of  the  trust  prob- 
lem than  from  a  wTong 
adjustment  of  the  turitf 
schedules.  While  the  Pro- 
gressive and  Democratic- 
candidates  are  coming  to 
a  grapple  on  this  issue, 
President  Taft  is  appar- 
ently content  to  rest  his 
case  on  his  Administra- 
tion's record  of  trust  pros- 
ecutions and  his  past  pub- 
lic declarations  in  favor  of 
a  continued  enforcement 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law  supplemented  ])y 
Federal  incorporation  and 
by  the  creation  of  a 
"special  bureau  or  com- 
mission." Colonel  Roose- 
velt, on  the  other  hand, 
has  lost  confidence  in  the 
Sherman  Law  and  pins 
his  faith  on  a  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  the  trust  as  a 
natural    development     in 

the  nation's  bu.siness  life,  not  to  be  dissolved  or  destroyed,  but 
to  be  regulated  and  controlled.  Such  regulation  and  control, 
he  believes,  can  be  exercised  only  by  a  powerful  F\'deral  commis- 
sion akin  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     Governor 


A    NOVEL    EXPERIENCE    FOK    A    COLl.EC.E    PROFESSOK. 

Governor  Wilson  speaking  from  a  rear  platform  on  his  Western  tour. 
He  seems  to  be  inviting  his  hearers  to  "get  into,  the  swim." 


Wilson,  however,  can  see  nothing  but  danger  in  the  commission 
idea,  declaring  that  it  would  "perpetuate  the  existing  alliance 
between  the  Government  and  big  business,"  nvrely  making  that 
alliance  "open  instead  of  covered." 

Speaking  in  Minneapolis  on  September  18,  (Jovernor  Wilson 

declared  that  the  Roose- 
\elt  program  means  "ac- 
(jepted  and  regulated 
monopoly,"  while  his  own 
program  means  "regu- 
lated competition  which 
will  prevent  monopoly." 
He  admits  that  under  the 
old  competitive  system 
gra\'e  abuses  sprang  up, 
but  maintains  that  these 
evils  are  not  necessarily  a 
part  of  the  system,  and 
can  therefore  be  guarded 
against.  But  under  the 
domination  of  the  monop- 
olistic trusts,  he  holds,  thi' 
independent  business  man 
must  either  fail  or  sacri- 
fice his  independence.  To 
quote  in  part : 

"Any  man  who  can  get 
1)\-  the  place  where  he  i.s 
little  and  get  big,  as  you 
know,  can  either  survive 
separately  or  get  bought 
up  at  a  j)rofitable  figure, 
l)ul  in  order  even  to  get 
l)oughl  out  he  has  got  to 
pass  the  stage  where  he  is 
little.  B(«ause  as  long  as 
his  market  is  local  he  ma.\' 
be  crusht,  and  when  his 
market  becomes  general, 
then  he  may  be  taken  into 
l)artn(Tship  or  bought  out. 
"That  has  been  the  process  of  our  development,  has  it  not'.' 
Which  means  that  the  independent  man  can't  remain  independ- 
ent, and  by  the  nice  arrangements — largely  accidental,  I  don't 
think  they  are  mahgnant  or  intentional— but  by  the  nice  arrange- 
ment of  our  modern  fiscal  system,  or  rather  our  banking  system, 
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it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  the  new  adventurer  in  the  economic 
world  to  get  the  necessary  credit  as  against  the  men  who  don't 
want  his  competition  to  interfere  with  their  enterprises.  Some- 
times he  needs  big  credit,  and  he  can't  get  it,  because  to  get 
credit  makes  him  big,  and  there  are  big  fellows  who  don't  want 
any  more  big  ones. 

"We  have  got  to  see  that  the  Uttle  fellows  are  protected,  and 
that  means  that  we  have  got  to  meet  the  just  criticism  of  the  old, 
unrestricted  competitive  system.  Men  who  have  built  up  these 
great  monopolistic  enterprises,  for  they  virtually  are  such,  have 
been  right  in  sajnng  that  the  whol(>  system  was  of  a  character  to 
be  destructive.  They  ought  to  know,  because  they  have  done 
the  destroying.  They  know  how 
t}ie  destroying  is  done,  and  I  ad- 
mit that  it  can  be  done. 

."The  only  way  to  stop  that  is 
not  by  legalizing  the  enterprises 
that  have  done  the  destroying, 
but  by  seeing  that  no  more  des- 
troying is  done.  And  that  is 
what  I  call  regulated  competi- 
tion; because  I  know,  and  every 
man  in  his  heart  knows,  that  the 
only  way  to  enrich  America  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  man  that 
has  the  brains  to  get  into  the 
game. 

"I  am  not  jealous  of  the  size  of 
any  business  that  has  grown  to 
that  size.  I  am  not  jealous  of 
any  process  of  growth,  no  matter 
how  huge  the  result,  pro\aded  the 
result  was  obtained  by  the  proc- 
esses of  growth,  which  are  the 
processes  of  efficiency,  of  econ- 
omy, of  intelligence,  and  of  in- 
vention." 


He  asserts  further  that  the 
"Roosevelt  scheme  of  trust  regula- 
tion by  commission  really  origi- 
nated with  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  Steel  and  Harvester  Trusts, 
and  he  warns  the  workingman  that  this  scheme  would  give  the 
trusts  control  of  the  labor  market  and  deal  a  staggering  blow  to 
ihe  labor-union  movement : 

"Moreover,  I  have  this  to  say  to  the  workingman.  Carry 
out  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Perkins  and  you  will  have 
given  a  control  in  the  market  for  labor  which  will  suit  these 
gentlemen  perfectly.  They  don't  want  competitors  in  the 
market  for  labor,  because  new  competitors  will  mean  new  wage- 
scales,  and  these  are  the  very  men  and  almost  the  only  men  who 
have  successfully  opposed  union  labor  in  the  United  States,  and 
shut  it  out  of  their  shops  and  bribed  it  to  be  content  to  be 
shut  out  by  all  sorts  of  benevolent  schemes  of  profit-sharing, 
which  a  man  would  forfeit  if  he  joined  a  union." 

But  in  addition  to  regulating  competition  we  must  prevent 
monopoly,  and  on  this  point  he  says; 

"My  proposal  is  to  change  the  law.  We  now  know  the  facts. 
W(!  know  tlie  proc(>sses  by  whicih  those  monopolies  have  been 
<l('V('l<)pi;d,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  law  specifically 
prohibit  those  things,  so  that  the  man  who  does  these  things  will 
have  to  answer  V^efore  a  criminal  tribunal." 

The  pro-Wilson  press  are  enthusiastic  over  the  Governor's 
thrusts  at  the  (\)loners  trust  remedy,  d(>claring  that  his  blows 
are  made  all  the  more  effective  by  his  g(>nerous  admission  that 
"there  is  the  stimulating  breath  of  hope  in  every  part  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party's  program  except  that  which  touches  the  tariff 
and  the  trusts."  "  IlooseveUism,"  agrees  the  Springfield 
Hcjuibliain  (Ind.),  "now  means  regulated  monopoly  and  indus- 
trial centralizalion  so  far  Hung  as  to  menace  not  only  tlu>  liberty 
•<)f  the  individual  wage-earner,  hut  the  freedom  of  labor-unions 
lh(>msolvos."      The  Republican  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  truth  is  this  scheme  for  legalized  and  regulated  mon- 
opolies is,  to  say  the  least,  preinatun\  W(>  do  not  say  that  ex- 
jcrience  may  not  in  time  demonstrate  that  in  certain  lines  great 


industrial  combinations  will  not  so  far  eonsohdate  and  fortify 
their  positions  as  to  compel  the  Government  to  take  them  under 
its  active  supervision  and  control,  but,  in  the  present  period, 
that  stage  in  our  experience  has  not  arrived.  The  immediate 
future  calls  for  a  fair  and  sufficient  test  of  regulated  competition, 
for  which  Governor  Wilson  stands.  His  attack  on  regulated 
monopoly  is,  therefore,  justified,  and  it  is  difficult  to  beheve  that 
the  country  is  ready  to  move  faster  in  this  respect  than  his  pohcy 
contemplates." 

While  the  Democratic  papers  generally  approve  their  candi- 
date's position  on  this  question,  we  find  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 

American — which  has  recently 
been  suspected  of  Bull  Moose  sym- 
pathies— remarking  doubtfully: 

"Governor  Wilson's  alternati\«e 
plan  for  regulating  competition 
has  been  tried  but  once,  and  that 
Avas  when  the  Supreme  Court  cf 
the  United  States  undertook  to 
regulate  competition  by  ordering 
the  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  into  thirty  or  more 
separate  companies.  The  result 
in  that  particular  instance  was 
not  satisfactory 

"Governor  Wilson  has  yet  to 
explain  his  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  competition  in  detail.  .  .  . 
How  can  competition  alone  be 
regulated?  Can  natural  competi- 
tors in  business  be  forced  to  com- 
pete when,  by  feeeret  combination 
or  cooperation,  they  can  make 
larger  profits  by  not  competing?  " 


On  the  other  hand  we  find  Col- 
lier's Weekly,  the  latest  Wilson 
recruit  from  the  Roosevelt  camp, 
editorially  echoing  the  Governor's 
trust  program  would  enslave  the 


THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WEST. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


warning  that  the  Colonel's 
workingman,  and  at  the  same  time  printing  a  striking  article 
by  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  showing  that  the  dcA^elopmeut  of  trusts 
has  not  resulted  in  an  increase  of  manufacturing  efficiency.  "A 
unit  of  business  may  be  too  large  as  well  as  too  small,  and  in  no 
American  industry  is  monopoly  an  essential  condition  of  the 
greatest  efficiency,"  declares  Mr.  Brandeis,  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  history  of  American  trusts  makes  this  clear.  That  his- 
tory shows: 

''First — No  conspicuous  American  trust  owes  its  existence  to 
the  desire  for  increased  efficiency.  'Expected  economies  from 
combination'  figure  largely  in  promoters'  prospectuses;  but 
they  have  never  been  a  compelling  motive  in  the  formation  of 
any  trust.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  combining  has  often 
been  to  curb  efficiency  or  even  to  preserve  inefficienej',  thus  frus- 
trating the  natural  law  of  surxdvjxl  of  the  fittest. 

"(Scfo/irf— No  conspicuously  profitable  trust  owes  its  profits 
largely  to  superior  efficiency.  Some  trusts  have  been  very 
efficient,  as  have  some  independent  concerns;  but  conspicuous 
l)rofits  have  been  secured  mainly  through  control  of  the  market — 
through  the  power  of  monopoly  to  fix  prices — through  this  exer- 
cise of  the  taxing  power. 

"  7V(/r(/— No  conspicuous  trust  has  l)een  efficient  enough  to 
nuiintain  long  as  against  the  indeijendents  its  proportion  of  the 
business  of  the  country  witiiout  continuing  to  buy  up,  from  time 
to  time,  its  successful  competitors. 

"  Fourth — Most  of  the  trusts  which  did  not  secure  nKmopolistic 
])osilion  have  failed  to  show  marked  success  or  efficiency,  as 
coin  pared  with  indeiM>n(U>nt  competing  concerns." 

Turning  to  C\>lonel  Roosevelt's  side  of  the  argument,  we  lind 
him  declaring  in  his  Western  speeches  that  "the  crooked  trusts 
and  great  bosses  are  rallying  to  a  man  behind  Mr.  WiLson," 
and  that  "the  key  to  Mr.  Wilson's  position  is  found  in  his  state- 
mt>nt  that  'the  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  the  limitation 
of  governmental  power,  not  of  the  increase  of  it.'"  In  con- 
tradiction of  this  "bit  of  worn-out  Democratic  doctrine"  the 
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Colonel  affirms  that  "the  only  way  in  which  our  people  can 
increase  their  power  over  the  big  corporations  that  do  wrong 
is  by  extendint-  instead  of  limiting  the  powers  of  government," 
and  !'not  one  step  in  advance  can  be  taken  now  without  in- 


Oopyrighted  by  the  New  York  "  Times  "  Company. 

A  LESSON  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Bull  Moose  and  the  "Dough"  Moose. 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 

crease  of  governmental  power."     To  quote  further  from  a  San 
Francisco  address: 

"Moreover,  Mr.  Wilson  is  absolutely  in  error  in  his  statement 
from  the  historical  standpoint.  So  long  as  governmental  power 
existed  exclusively  for  the  king  and  not  at  all  for  the  people, 
then  the  history  of  liberty  was  a  history  of  the  limitation  of 
governmental  power.  But  now  the  governmental  power  rests 
in  the  people,  and  the  kings  who  enjoy  privileges  are  the  kings 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  world,  and  what  they  clamor  for 
is  the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  and  what  the  people 
surely  need  is  the  extension  of  governmental  power 

"Now,  friends,  you  can  adopt  one  philosophy  or  the  other. 
You  can  adopt  the  philosophy  of  laissez-faire,  of  the  hmitation 
•of  governmental  power,  and  turn  the  industrial  hfe  of  this  country 
into  a  chaotic  scramble  of  selfish  interests,  each  bent  on  plunder- 
ing the  others,  and  all  bent  on  oppressing  the  wage-workers. 
This  is  precisely  and  exactly  what  Mr.  Wilson's  proposal  means, 
and  it  can  mean  nothing  else.  Under  such  limitation  of  govern- 
mental power  as  he  praises  every  railroad  would  be  left  un- 
<?hecked,  every  great  industrial  concern  can  do  as  it  chooses 
with  its  employees  and  with  the  general  public." 

Again,  speaking  in  Trinidad,  Colo.,  Mr.  Roosevelt  denies 
Mr.  Wilson's  statement  that  the  Progressive  party's  program 
of  trust  regulation  originated  with  Messrs.  Gary  and  Perkins. 
Says  the  Colonel: 

"Neither  of  these  statements  is  in  accordance  with  facts. 
Not  once  only,  but  again  and  again,  in  messages  to  Congress  and 
in  speech  after  speech  while  I  was  President  I  advocated  the 
method  proposed  by  the  Progressives  for  handling  the  trust 
■question,  which  is  practically  the  principle  applied  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

"I  wish  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  as  far  as  I 
know  the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  who  control  both  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Harvester  Trust  are  supporting  either 
Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson. 

"They  are  certainly  opposing  me.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  man  connected  with  either  organization  who  is  support- 
ing me  is  Mr.  Perkins  himself." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  that  under  the  Progressive 
platform  the  corporations  would  control  the  labor  market,  Mr. 
Hoosevelt  says: 

"There  is  a  verj'  simple  way  of  testing  the  worth  of  this 


statement.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  put  the  working- 
man  more  in  the  power  of  the  railroads?  Let  Mr.  Wilson  answer 
this  question." 

Agreeing  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  restoration  of  competi- 
tion by  force  of  law  is  impossible,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.) 
remarks : 

"The  trusts  arose  because  in  this  great  nation  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  do  certain  kinds  of  business  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
than  in  any  other  way.  As  long  as  this  remains  true  the  trusts 
will  remain  here. 

"The  trusts  can  not  and  should  not  be  'busted';  but  they 
can  and  should  be  regulated  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole." 

Another  Progressive  paper,  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
attacks  Governor  Wilson's  position  and  defends  that  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  the  following  words: 

"Governor  Wilson  seems  to  have  lost  the  thread  of  progressive 
ideas  and  to  have  wandered  back  into  the  maze  of  musty  bookish 
doctrine  from  which  he  began  to  emerge  two  years  ago.  He 
apparently  does  not  know  that  when  the  people  own  the  Govern- 
ment the  surest  way  to  guard  the  people's  liberty  is  to  enlarge 
the  people's  power.  This  the  Progressives  propose  to  do,  not 
only  by  extending  the  powers  of  government,  but  by  insuring  that 
the  people  shall  be  the  Government. 

"Every  proposal  to  give  more  power  to  government,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  great  industrial  corporations  or 
limiting  the  hours  of  working  girls,  has  its  corollary  in  another 
proposal  to  give  the  people  more  power  over  the  Government 
through  direct  primaries,  initiative,  referendum,  recall,  or  some 
similar  instrumentality." 

As  Mr.  Bryan  has  probably  devoted  more  or  less  thought 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  Presidential  office,  many  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  how  he  thinks  Colonel  Roosevelt's  plan  would 
work  out.     In  The  Commoner  he  says: 

"First,  accept  the  trust  as  a  permanent  institution  and  thus 
encourage  the  consolidation  of  all  business  into  great  monopolies; 
second,  Avithdraw  from  the  States  all  power  to  restrain  private 
monopolies  and  then  trust  to  a  bureau  at  Washingtoij  to  regulate 
these  monopolies;    third,  remove  all  limitations  as  to  number 


he'll 


'  PROGRESS  "  OR  DIE. 

— Carter  in  the  Boston  Journal. 


of  Presidential  terms  and  leave  the  P*resident  to  use  the  bureau 
which  he  appoints  to  coerce  the  monopolies  which  the  bureau 
controls,  and  through  the  monopolies  the  employees  and  the 
business  public,  into  continuous  renominations  and  reelections 
and  thus  convert  the  Chief  Executive  into  a  President  for  life. 
This  is  the  most  audacious  attempt  the  country  has  yet  seen 
to  set  up  a  one-man  government  and  maintain  it  by  the  influence 
which  the  Executive  can  bring  to  bear  through  a  bureau.'! 
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Copyi  ij;Jit«'d  by  the  Amorirau  Press  Association. 
HAVWOOD    DEMANDING    Ji;STlCK    I'OK    ETTOR    AND    tilOVANNITTI.  ETl'OH    AND    GIOVANNITTI    AT    THE    TIME    OF    THEIU    AHRESl. 

LABOR  LEADERS  IMPRISONED  FOR  THEIR  PART  IN   THE    LAWRENCE    STRIKE. 


HAYWOOD'S   ARREST 

THAT  THE  ARREST  of  William  D.  Haywood  for  con- 
spiracy in  connection  with  the  late  Lawrence  textile 
strike  will,  as  the  New  York  World  declares,  "add  fuel 
to  the  flames  of  hatred  against  the  Wool  Trust,"  is  agreed  by 
writers  who  disagree  on  nearly  everything  else  about  it.  And 
many  editors  who  have  been  a  long  time  silent  about  conditions 
in  LawTonce  now  agree  with  Haywood  in  demanding  either  a 
prompt  trial  or  prompt  release  for  Joseph  J.  Ettor  and  Arturo 
Giovannitti,  the  labor  leaders  who  have  been  imprisoned  without 
trial  since  January,  charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  death 
of  Anna  La  Pizza,  who  was  shot  in  a  riot.  There  is  a  minimum 
of  sympathy,  however,  for  some  of  Haywood's  other  reported 
sentiments,  notably  that  exprest  in  a  recent  meeting  in  New 
York,  one  of  a  series  of  countrj'-wide  meetings,  threatening  to 
"paralyze  all  industry,  if  necessary,"  if  the  demand  is  not 
answered  that  Ettor  and  Giovannitti  be  set  free  or  brought 
immediately  to  a  hearing.  Here  are  some  of  his  remarks  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  World: 

"To-day  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  demanding  the 
doors  of  the  jail  be  open  or  they  will  close  the  doors  of  every 
mill  in  the  United  States  and  nail  up  every  railroad  in  the 
I'ountry. 

"These  men  committed  no  crime.  They  are  in  jail  be(!ause 
they  won  the  strike  and  compelled  the  reinstatement  of  every 
striker.  We  do  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  of  having  beaten  and 
outwitted  the  Wool  Trust.  We  do  plead  guilty  to  thecriint^ 
of  having  forced  the  Wool  Trust  to  pay  SIo^OOO.OCH)  more 
\vag(>s.  The  capitalistic  class  has  committed  and  been  allowed 
to  coniinit  (»very  crime  for  i)rofit.  They  plaiittMl  dynamite  in 
Lawrence,  and  they  did  Ww  same  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming. 
They  did  the  same  thing  at  Cripple  Creek.  They  cau.sed  sixteen 
or  mon^  (explosions  in  Chicago.  This  time  in  Ivawrence  is  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  (•ai)italists  hav(>  u.sed  dynamite, 
but  this  time  we've  got  the  goods  on  them,  and  we'll  put  tli(>m 
where  they've  put  poor  Kttor  and  (Jiovannitti." 

The  press  do  not  dilTer  so  much  about  how  th(>  two  prisoners 
should  be  regarded  as  about  how  to  view  Haywood.  Disputes 
arise  even  about  whether  Havwood  invited  arrest  for  the  sake 


of  publicity  and  is  shamming  indignation,  or  Avhether  the  mill 
owners  hoped  that  the  news  would  hurt  the  cause  of  the  im- 
prisoned "agitators."  The  Socialist  New  York  Call  suspects 
a  plot  and  calls  the  conspiracy  charge  against  him  "ludicrous." 
It  saj's: 

"How  these  people  figure  out  that  such  an  act  will  lessen 
interest  in  the  Ettor-Giovannitti  matter,  or  tend  to  decrease 
the  chances  of  the  general  strike  that  Haywood  suggests,  is  a 
mystery  whicli  seems  insoluble  by  any  process  of  logic  or  reason- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  experience 
has  shown  all  such  methods  to  be  palpable  failures. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  explanation  except  on  the  assumption 
that  the  masses  in  whose  demonstrations  and  public  activities 
the  social  unrest  of  the  day  is  manifested  can  be  intimidated  b>- 
such  a  policy  and  compelled  to  desist  from  their  activities." 

Even  the  news  reports  are  conflicting.  The  Boston  Journal's 
account  of  what  happened  after  Haywood  finished  his  address 
to  a  crowd  on  Boston  Common  runs: 

"  PMuding  State  police  officers  who  were  Avatching  for  him, 
William  D.  Haywood,  the  L  W.  W.  leader  who  is  wanted  here 
on  a  warrant  charging  conspiracy  to  intimidate  in  connection 
with  the  Lawrence  textile  strike,  addrest  the  big  Ettor-Giovan- 
nitti jjrotest-meeting  on  the  Common  yesterday  aft'^moon  and 
then  —wholly  unwitting — stept  into  a  police  automobile. 

"  '  Drive    like    h ,    Steve,'    he    told    the    chauffeur — Tom 

Eustis,  a  State  officer,  who  knew  his  man. 

"  'Wait  for  the  rest  of  the  gang,'  Eustis  said. 

"  'Don't  wait — beat  it!'  commanded  Haywood. 

"Eustis  didn't.  And  Haywood,  who  was  clearl.\  counting 
on  making  a  clean  getaway,  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  laughing 
at  the  State  j)oli('e,  was  bagged  when,  a  few  moments  later,  the 
State  polic(>  detail  arrivt'd  on  the  scene." 

Another  version,  printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  is: 

"The  arn>st  was  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan  made 
between  Haywood  and  the  police  to  avoid  a  riot.  So  quietly 
was  tlu>  arrest  made  that  none  of  Haywood's  followers  were 
aware  of  it  until  he  was  in  custody." 

Tho  all  the  editors  s(>\erely  censure  HavAvood's  thn>at  of  a 
g«'neral  strike— the  Detroit  Free  Press  saying  "he  is  declaring 
ojMMily  for  inoh  law,"  the  Providence  Journal  describing  him  as 
"notorious" — a  number  of  tlic  most  conservative  of  the  press 
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agree  that  he  is  right  in  demanding  prompt  trial  for  the  impris- 
oned labor  leaders.     The  Boston  Transcript,  for  one,  says: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  trial  of  these  men  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  There  has  appeared  to  be  some  mystery  about  it. 
They  were  entitled  to  a  prompt  examination  of  the  charges 
against  them.  They  have  alreadj'  bet>n  punished  to  a  certain 
extent  for  a  crime  of  which  they  may  or  may  not  be  guilty. 
It  is  time  the  mystery  of  the  case  was  ended.  The  (lovernment 
has  stated  that  its  readiness  to  proceed  to  trial  has  been  several 
times  announced,  but  on  each  occasion  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  has  asked  for  a  continuance.  If  this  is  so — and  we  have 
seen  no  denial  of  it — then  there  must  be  some  extraordinary 
reason  for  the  tactics  that  are  being  employed.  Is  it  because 
a  brace  of  martjTs  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  asset,  a  raison  d'etre 
for  such  a  demonstration  at  intervals  as  that  which  took  place 
yesterday?" 

Many  others  note  that  the  mill  workers  believe  that  Anna 
La  Pizza  was  killed  by  a  police  bullet  and  that  the  guilt  of  the 
two  "organizers,"  who  were,  as  the  New  York  International 
puts  it,  "admittedly  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the  shooting," 
will  be  hard  to  establish.     The  Internatiorial  relates  that — 

"All  the  leading  countries  in  Europe  have  had  something 
to  say  about  Ettor  and  (liovannitti.  Their  case  was  recently 
discust  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  Socialist  and  trade-union 
organizations  in  England,  France,  and  CJermany  have  sent 
messages  of  protest  and  of  sympathy.  The  labor-unions  of 
Sweden  propose  to  boycott  American  goods  if  Ettor  and  Gio- 
vannitti  are  not  soon  released." 

Haywood's  arrest  has  added  fuel  to  this  indignation  in  Socialist 
and  union  circles.  "There  will  be  a  serious  revolt,"  declares 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Socialist  Presidential  candidate,  "if  a 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  railroad  Haywood." 


MEAT  PRICES  AND  THE   TARIFF 

WAR  PRICES  for  beef  have  appare^itly  roused  some 
observers  to  fighting  pitch.  Chicago  market  reports 
quoting  steiers  at  $11  a  hundredweight,  "the  highest 
recorded  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  since  the  Civil  War,"  happen 
to  appear  just  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  beef  is  a  topic  of  lively 
tariff  debate.  Woodrow  Wilson's  address  in  Syracuse,  at  the 
State  Fair,  sets  the  discussion  going.  The  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.)  thinks  that  meat  prices  make  a  particularly  "pregnant 
illustration"  of  how  the  tariff  works,  because  in  this  field  "con- 
ditions are  less  complicated,  can  be  more  easily  stript  from 
accessory  facts  to  a  few  naked  essential  things,  and  the  move- 
ment of  these  essentials  more  specifically  traced."  Apparently, 
this  may  be  true  without  diminishing  any  of  the  heat  of  the  de- 
bate over  essential  facts  and  figures.  For  while  The  Commercial 
accepts  Governor  Wilson's  statements  and  statistics  as  proving 
"a  clear-cut  sheer  case  of  tariff  robbery,  from  the  truth  of  which 
there  is  no  appeal."  the  St.  Louis  Clobe-Democrat  (Rep.),  pub- 
lished in  a  great  packing  center,  says  that  the  Go^'ernor  misstated 
facts  in  the  Syracuse  speech,  and  "finding  himself  unable  to 
throw  the  figures,  he  fouled  them,  by  tripping." 

The  point  of  the  Democratic  candidate's  discourse  that  is 
most  argued  is  this  statement: 

"The  price  of  meat  has  gone  up  in  the  United  States  30  and  40 
per  cent,  within  ten  years,  and  the  price  of  American  meat  has 
not  gone  up  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  London  markets. 
American  meat  is  selling  cheaper  in  England  by  30  or  40  per  cent, 
than  it  is  selling  in  the  United  States,  and  when  gentlemen  who 
are  engaged  in  this  monopoly  tell  me  that  it  is  because  of  the 
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circumstances  of  local  supply  and  demand,  I  ask  them  how  it  is  that 
local  supply  and  demand,  how  it  is  that  economic  laws  change 
when  you  put  the  product  on  salt  water  and  send  it  across." 

Some  of  the  protectionist  editors  vigorously  challenge  this. 
The  Globe-Democrat,  quoting  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  as  its 
authority,  says  that,  for  one  example,  in  England  during  the 
past  year  American  meats  have  advanced  "from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  during  the  time  in  which  the  prices  of  all  other  meats  in  that 
market,  domestic  and  imported,  have  been  advancing."  The 
St.  Louis  editor  then  contrasts  other  conditions: 

"To  meet  such  advances  the  working  classes  of  England  are 
not  nearly  as  well  prepared  as  are  those  of  this  country.  The 
British  Board  of  Trade  has  made  plain  admission  of  this  fact  in 
a  comprehensive  report  of  comparative  wages  and  prices,  leading 
to  the  conclusion,  which  is  freely  made,  that  the  higher  wages 
paid  over  here  wipe  out  the  difference  in  liAang  cost  and  leave  a 
balance  in  favor  of  our  protected  labor.  The  Professor's  foul 
disqualifies  him  for  problem  wresthng." 

To  the  argument  that  an  advance  in  prices  is  reported  "all 
over  the  world,"  Governor  Wilson  replies: 

"Yes,  they  have,  and  they  have  risen  faster  and  higher  in 
high-tariff  countries  than  in  low-tariff  countries 

"This  wall  of  the  tariff  enabled  certain  gentlemen  to  get  be- 
hind it  and  to  say :  '  Now  we  are  all  of  us  together  secure  against 
foreign  competition.  Why  cut  one  another's  throats?  Why  not 
get  together? '" 

The  meat-packers  did  get  together,  Governor  Wilson  relates, 
evaded  the  law  and  set  prices  as  high  as  they  pleased: 

"  I  am  not  imagining  this.  It  came  out  in  the  trial  of  the  meat- 
packers.  There  was  a  circular  letter  which,  in  the  politest 
terms,  suggested  the  appropriate  prices  for  the  various  kinds 
of  meat,  and  with  a  gentility  quite  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  business  etiquette  the  suggestion  was  always  accepted.  What 
law  can  prevent  your  accepting  a  suggestion?  .  .  .  The  tariff 
gave  these  men  the  chance  to  do  the  thing  which  has  produced 
the  high  prices." 

The  Governor's  suggestion  that  American  packers  might 
hesitate  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  he  describes  if  there  were 
no  meat  tariff  here,  and  beef  from  South  America  were  to  com- 
pete, is  scoffed  at  by  one  of  the  packers.  G.  F.  Sulzberger, 
returning  after  five  months  in  Argentina,  is  quoted  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Meat  Packers'  Association,  The  National 
Provisioner  (New  York  and  Chicago),  as  sajing  that  the  result  of 
free  meats  might  mean  a  temporary  reduction  of  prices  to  the 
consumer,  but  would  be  disastrous  in  the  end: 

"As  the  farming  and  grazing  industries  there  [Argentina]  are 
put  on  a  permanent  basis  the  price  of  lands  is  going  up  rapidly, 
and  this  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  prices  packers  will  have 
to  pay  for  their  raw  material  there.  Those  who  hope  for  a  con- 
tinued supplj'  of  cheap  beef  from  the  Argentine  are  destined  to 
severe  disappointment. 

"A  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  meats  would  hurt  the  American 
live-stock  raiser,  not  the  packer.  The  stock-raiser  in  the  United 
States  can  not  compete  Avith  the  Argentine  farmer  at  this  time, 
both  because  his  land  is  much  more  valuable  and  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  feed  materials  here. 

"Meat  prices  might  l)e  temporarily  lowered,  but  eventually 
they  would  become  as  high  or  higher  than  before,  because  of  the 
curtailing  of  live-stock  production  in  this  country." 

A  convert  newly  acquired   by  the  Governor,  the   Providence 

Journal  (Ind.).  is  willing  to  admit  that  other  factors  besides  the 
tariff  may  be  important  in  keeping  prices  of  beef  high  in  Ameri- 
can markets — 

"But  when  the  price  of  American  beef  is  materially  greater 
in  New  York  than  in  London  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  tariff 
is  II  (umspicuous  factor  in  the  discrepancy.  Were  there  no  duty, 
could  Argentina  compete  on  e(iual  terms  with  th(>  West,  how 
long  would  it  be  Ix-fore  Ni<w  York  and  l^jiidon  ptiid  the  same 
price?  Trusts  and  combinations  would  doubtless  be  possible 
without  the  tariff;  but  th(>  unlimited  power  they  exercise  is  de- 
rived from  precisely  that  source*. 

"No  one  believes  that  American  beef  is  sold  in  London  at  less 


than  a  fair  profit.  The  inference  that  it  is  sold  here  at  more 
than  a  fair  profit  is  inevitable.  Governor  Wilson  does  well  to 
hammer  that  fact  into  the  public  mind." 

Of  all  the  demonstrations  of  the  "iniquity"  of  the  present  tariff 
schedules,  this  editor  says,  "none  is  more  convincing  than  the 
price  of  beef,"  and  this  leads  him  to  remark  of  the  issue  Governor 
Wilson  has  raised  that  "a  word  of  four  letters  might  suffice  to 
make  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 


AMERICAN 


OPINION  OF 
SUICIDE 


THE  NOGI 


EVEN  WHILE  they  describe  the  suicides  of  General 
Maresuke  Nogi  and  his  wife  as  futile  funeral  sacrifices 
to  a  dead  Emperor,  our  press  can  not  smother  an  impulse 
to  praise  Samurai  "devotion."  We  find  such  sympathetic  com- 
ments as  that  of  the  New  York  Independent,  that  Nogi's  act  "is 
not  reasonable,"  but  is  born  of  "a  primitive  faith,"  the  "im- 
pulse of  love  and  worship."  And  the  writer  advises:  "Let  no 
one  blame  him  or  doubt  his  death  as  aught  but  acceptable  to 
the  God  we  know."  Some  come  very  near  echoing  the  senti- 
ments of  Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, who  deplores  the  double  suicide  as  "a  loss  to  the  whole 
nation,"  but  at  the  same  time  describes  it  as  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  loyalty  and  "an  eloquent  testimony  that  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Samurai  can  flourish  even  in  the  atmosphere 
of  modern  materialism  and  individualism."  A  majority  of  our 
wTiters,  however,  can  not  see  how,  bj'  any  possibility,  the 
General's  example  could  be  of  practical  service  to  his  people. 
If  the  suicide  was  meant  to  be,  as  some  authorities  declare, 
a  "lesson"  to  new  Japan,  what  weakness  was  it  to  point  at? 
Thus,  in  trying  to  explain  the  tragedy  the  press  becomes  involved 
in  earnest  discussion  of  what  the  civilization  of  this  new  Japan 
is  like,  and  many  are  declaring,  as  does  the  Toledo  Blade: 

"He  is  justified  in  every  Japanese  heart.  He  is  proclaimed 
hero  in  every  village  street.  And  the  grimy,  whistle-tooting 
engineer,  and  the  poster  of  patent-medicine  bills,  and  the  little 
salesman  in  European  clothes  will  be  saving  that,  after  all,  the 
ways  of  old  Japan  were  more  noble  than  the  new." 

Those  who  censure  the  act  the  most  severely  are  saying  with 
the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  that  while  it  may  have  been 
an  evidence  of  faithfulness,  it  did  not  show  a  quahty  of  the 
highest  sort.  Rebellion  seems  a  nobler  trait  than  devotion  in 
this  paper's  view: 

"Devotion  to  a  master  is  easy.  .  .  .  The  smallest  of  the 
human  rebels  is  of  more  worth  to  humanity  than  the  dog  that 
dies  on  its  master's  grave,  than  the  forty-year  servant  of  a  family, 
than  the  faithful  body-retainer  of  the  broken-down  owner  of 
human  flesh — than  a  Nogi 

"We  can  view  his  suicide — and  that  of  his  'faithful  wife' — 
with  perfect  equanimity.  The  Mikado  passed  and  there  was 
not  a  tremor  in  Japan.  The  passing  of  Nogi  will  produce  no 
more  of  a  tremor,  \v\\l  affect  the  Ufe  of  the  people  no  more  than 
the  passing  of  the  Mikado  did.  Even  tho  he  was  a  great  general, 
the  fact  is  he  had  outlived  his  life.  He  was  capable  of  learning 
nothing  new.  His  death,  in  such  a  way  and  for  such  a  reason, 
was  no  more  than  the  death  of  the  faithful  hound  upon  the  grave 
of  its  master." 

This  Sociahst  wTiter  regards  the  suicide  as  "a  most  con- 
temptible, cowardly,  and  foolish  thing  to  do.  It  showed  utter 
lack  of  self-respect  and  utter  misunderstanding  of  ev(>ry thing 
that  is  worth  w'hile  in  human  life." 

But  few^  other  criticisms  are  so  harsh  as  this.  Most  follow 
lh(>  method  of  the  New  York  Herald,  prefacing  censure  with 
explanation  and  praise: 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  Western  mind  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  idealistic  concei)tion  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  loyalty 
to  authority  which  i)ervades  the  Eastern  to  api)reciate  in  some 
degree    the   meaning   of    the    tragedy    by    which    the   Japanese 
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general,  Nogi,  and  his  faithful  wife  took  themselves  out  of  this 
world.  Their  double  suicide,  prompted  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
which  would  be  considered  highly  fanatic  in  the  Western  world, 
stamps  them  in  their  country  as  the  noblest  of  their  race. 

"Nogi  was  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Japan,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  modest;  one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished 
soldiers,  twice  the  hero  of  Port  Arthur,  his  last  siege  and  capture 
of  which  being  one  of  the  great  military  deeds  of  history,  upon 
the  pages  of  which  his  name  will  be  forever  recorded.  Yet  it 
was  Nogi  of  the  old  Japan  that  made  this  sacrifice,  perhaps 
as  a  reminder  to  new  Japan 
that  has  shown  modern  and 
Western  methods  lately  to  an 
extent  that  threatened  the 
barbaric  ideas  of  the  old 
regime." 

The  Herald  also  is  only  one 
of  many  who  are  reminded  bj- 
Nogi's  death  that  Japan  is  still 
struggling  to  assimilate  West- 
ern civilization.  The  New 
York  Telegraph,  commenting 
on  Japan's  admiration  of  the 
General's  act,  adds: 

"But  General  Nogi  served 
neither  Japan  nor  his  Emper- 
or in  slaughtering  himself.  He 
should  have  continued  to  live 
for  Japan  and  the  Emperor's 
son.  .  .  .  Nogi  did  not  die  for 
his  country.  His  country  was 
not  in  need  of  such  a  sacrifice. 
The  impression  this  perverse 
and  tragic  incident  has  made  on 
humanity  can  only  react  un- 
favorably on  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
hideous  crime  that  caused  one 
of  the  greatest  of  poets  to  ex- 
claim in  deathless  words,  'Su- 
perstition, what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!'  It 
reminds  us  that  the  bonds 
which  fetter  Japan  to  a  bar- 
barous view  of  the  duty  and 
responsibilities  of  life  have  not 
yet  been  entirely  loosened." 


('"pyriiilitt'd  t>\   I'nderw.Kul  &  I'luIerwuiKl 


NOGI   AND   HIS   STAFF  AT  LUNCH 

During  the  war  with  Russia.  The  General  is  the  one  with  the 
beard.  His  two  sons  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  in  the  war. 
He  and  his  wife  completed  the  story  of  devotion  by  committing 
suicide  as  the  gun  sounded  for  the  Emperor's  burial. 


One  of  the  most  confirmed  of 
all  doubters  of  Japan's  progress  appears  to  be  the  New  York 
Commercial: 

"There  still  lingers  in  all  Japanese,  however  many  of  them 
may  deprecate  the  sense  of  necessity  behind  the  thrilling  episode 
of  the  imperial  funeral,  a  penchant  for  the  fierce  tradition  which 
makes  self-immolation  a  deed  of  the  most  exalted  honor  and 
dignity.  This  is  evident  in  all  the  comments  of  the  native  and 
foreign  Japanese  press.  The  spirit  of  the  laudator  temporis  acti 
or  lover  of  a  dead  epoch  reigns  even  in  the  thoughts  of  the  most 
advanced  expositor  of  the  new  Japan  deep  down  at  the  bottom. 
It  will  take  a  long  time,  if  ever,  to  transfuse  the  Occident 
into  the  Orient,  however  the  surface  is  Occidentalized." 

The  suggestion  is  advanced  that  Nogi's  death  was  meant  to 
teach  loyalty  to  a  nation  which  in  growing  Westernized  has 
become  less  tractable  and  self-devoted  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  but  even  this  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion.    It  comes  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"When  crops  fail  and  taxes  grow  unbearable,  they  will  riot. 
When  cabinet  ministers  displease  them,  even  tho  these  ministers 
are  supposed  to  embody  the  Emperor's  will,  they  will  have 
parliamentary  protests  and  crises.  There  is  a  Socialist  party 
in  Japan,  and  there  is  an  anarchist  movement,  as  was  shown 
in  the  recent  execution  of  more  than  a  dozen  conspirators  against 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  Did  General  Nogi  deplore  these  mani- 
festations of  the  modern  spirit  among  his.  countrymen?  Did 
he  believe  that  by  his  dramatic  act  of  sacrifice  he  could  call  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  back  from  its  new  vagaries  to  the  old  stand- 
ards and  loyalties?  " 


OUR  "MORAL  MANDATE"   IN 
NICARAGUA 

THE  VIGOROUS  NOTE  of  warning  sent  by  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Wilson  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua through  Minist(>r  Weitzel,  in  which  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration denounces  General  Mena's  rebellion  as  "the  most 
inexcusable  in  the  annals  of  Central  America,"  and  expresses  a 

determination  to  "contribute 
its  influence  in  all  appropriate 
ways  to  the  restoration  of  law- 
ful and  orderlj-  government," 
provokes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.)  to  say  that  "our 
diplomacy  is  at  a  rather  low- 
ebb."  And  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "our 
whole  policy  toward  the  repub- 
lics to  the  south  of  us  has  be- 
come jingo  enough  to  satisfy 
even  James  G.  Blaine."  On 
the  other  band  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  Washington 
Times  (Prog.)  that  what  this 
Government  proposes  to  do  is 
just  what  European  countries 
"have  repeatedly  done  in 
Morocco,  in  Algiers,  in  Egypt, 
in  China,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  was  conceived 
that  civilization  owed  a  duty 
to  humanity." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
policy,  tho  not  so  definitely 
stated  before,  already  has  re- 
sulted in  sending  a  battle-ship 
and  several  cruisers  to  Corinto 
and  in  garrisoning  1,200 
marines  in  Managua,  the  cap- 
ital, while  other  blueeoats  pro- 
tect the  railway  communication 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
lakes.  Dispatches  report  that  some  of  the  trains  have  been 
attacked,  and  that  the  Americans  are  being  begged  to  relieve 
the  citizens  of  Granada,  "who  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
stages  of  starvation."  Tho  it  might  be  debatable  whether  in 
the  present  instance  Americans  have  been  in  peril,  Nicaragua's 
records  of  bloodshed  certainly  are  not  reassuring.  Nicaragua 
has  been  "the  scene  of  more  bloodshed  and  misery."  says  a 
writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  "  than  any  equal  area 
in  that  'near  South'  whose  problems  America  of  the  North  must 
some  day  solve."  The  Globe-Democrat's  account  relates  that  in 
the  twenty  years  that  Zelaya  dominated,  there  were  fourteen 
revolutions  serious  enough  to  mean  a  steady  decrease  in  wealth 
and  population.     For  one  example: 

"The  Estradan  revolt  of  1909-10  lasted  eighteen  months — 
and  it  cost  the  lives  of  5,000  Nicaraguans  out  of  a  total  of 
550,000.  That  is,  one  able-bodied  man  out  of  every  twenty 
in  the  whole  land.  It  is  equal  to  a  death-roll  in  the  United 
States  of  650.000  in  an  equal  period." 

That  the  note  to  Nicaragua  should  stir  up  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment is  not  surprizing  when  we  read  the  text  of  the  communica- 
tion as  sent  to  that  Government  on  Sejjtember  12.  and  made 
public  on  the  17th.  Describing  the  Mena  revolt  as  an  attempt 
to  revive  Zelayaism,  our  State  Department  goes  on  to  say: 

."The  revolt  of  General  Mena  in  flagrant  violation  of  his  solemn 
promises  to  his  own  Government  and  to  the  American  Minister 
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and  of  the  Dawson  agreement,  by  which  he  was  solemnly  bound, 
and  his  attempt  to  overturn  the  Government  of  his  country  for 
pu'ely  selfish  purposes  and  without  even  the  pretense  of  con- 
tending for  a  principle,  make  the  present  rebellion  in  origin  the 
most  inexcusable  in  the  annals  of  Central  America.  The  nature 
and  methods  of  the  present  disturbances,  indeed,  place  them  in 
the  category  of  anarchy  rather  than  ordinary  revolution. 

"The  reported  capture  of  those  who  promptly  joined  Mena, 
together  with  his  unciviUzed  and  savage  action  in  breaking 
armistices,  maltreating  messengers,  violating  his  word  of  honor, 
torturing  peaceable  citizens  to  e.xact  contributions,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  ruthless  bombardment  of  the  city  of  Managua,  xvith 
the  deliberate  destruction  of  innocent  life  and  property  and  the 
killing  of  women  and  children  and  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  slaughter  of  hundreds  reported  at  Leon,  give 
to  the  Mena  revolt  the  attributes  of  the  abhorrent  and  intolerable 
Zelaya  regime." 

Bad  as  this  is,  says  The  Evening  Post,  it  constitutes  no  reason 
for  our  taking  charge  of  Nicaragua: 

"We  do  not  denv  that  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  all  who  have  humanitarian  feelings,  but  in  a 
case  IJKe  this  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  long  look  ahead.  Is  there 
any  argument  advanced  for  taking  charge  of  Nicaragua  that 
could  not  be  advanced  by  the  American  and  foreign  mine  owner 
in  portions  of  Mexico  whose  property  lies  idle  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  revolutionists  in  Mexico?  Will  not  the 
Nicaraguan  exploit  be  held  up  to  Mr.  Taft  every  day  as  a  reason 
for  similar  action  in  Mexico,  and  in  Santo  l3omingo  where  revo- 
lution threatens?  Where  shall  we  stop,  once  we  have  begun  a 
policy  of  this  kind?  Indeed,  how  soon  can  we  let  go  in  Nicara- 
gua? Shall  we  be  able  to  let  go,  unless  we  have  an  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  that  takes  a  different  attitude  and  believes 
it  the  duty  of  this  country  to  stick  to  its  historic  policj'  of  avoiding 
foreign  entanglements,  precisely  as  Washington  urged?  It 
makes  no  difference  that  Nicaragua  is  a  small  country;  an  entan- 
gling control  of  it  may  work  infinite  mischief  merely  by  setting 


precedents   which   belligerent   Presidents  in  Washington   may 
extend  if  they  see  fit." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  reminds  us  that  the  ."General  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Amity"  of  December  20,  1907,  alluded  to  as  the 
"Washington  Conventions,"  was  between  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  that  in  supplementary 
proceedings  it  was  agreed  that  no  go\'ernment  of  Central  America 
shall  in  case  of  civil  war  intervene  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
Government  of  the  country  where  the  struggle  takes  place.  In 
the  opinion  of  The  Eagle  the  United  States  is  now  doing  in 
Nicaragua  just  what  is  prohibited  to  the  other  Central  American 
republics.  Differing  with  The  Eagle,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  believes  that  by  virtue  of  the  Washington  Conventions 
the  United  States  has  a  moral  mandate  to-  exert  its  influence  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  all  that  region.   The  Inquirer  goes  on: 

"In  our  relations  with  the  South  American  republics  in  gen- 
eral, and  with  those  of  Central  America  in  particular,  we  are  in 
an  awkward  and  embarrassing  position.  By  our  insistence  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  excludes  foreign  intervention,  we 
have  assumed  a  certain  responsibility  of  which  we  can  not  divest 
ourselves,  but  we  do  not  possess  and  can  not  claim  the  author- 
ity by  which  responsibility  normally  is  and  always  should  be 
accompanied." 

Mr.  Munsey's  Washington  Times  thus  sums  up  the  difficulties 
confronting  this  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Central 
American  republics: 

"If  we  interfere  in  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  minor  Ameri- 
can republics,  we  are  denounced;  if  we  don't  interfere,  we  are 
accused  of  weakness.  There  is  no  use  expecting  fairness;  the 
thing  necessary  is  to  have  a  policj',  to  make  it  just  as  near  right 
as  may  be,  and  to  stick  to  it.  In  the  long  run,  honest  pursuit 
of  such  a  course  will  command  fair  consideration  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Latin  America." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


There  is  no  silent  partner  in  the  firm  of  Roosevelt  and  Johnson. — 
Columbia  State. 

Somebody  ought  to  tell  the  President  and  his  friends  that  a  Presidential 
campaign  is  going  on. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  wise  postal  authorities  have  set  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  par- 
cel-post just  one  week  after  the  end  of  the  Christmas  rush. — .S^  Louis 
Republic. 

A  NTMBER  of  Denver  officials  have  been  indicted,  showing  that  those 
Western  cities  still  try  to  keep  up  their 
petty    rivalry     with     New    York. — 
Washinf/lon  Post. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Wall 
Street  is  gnashing  its  teeth  over 
campaign-fund  publicity.  It  will  save 
them  a  lot  of  money. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

An  automobile  belonging  to  ex- 
Speaker  Cannon  brought  only  $600  in 
Washington  yesterday.  But  every- 
body will  admit  that  Uncle  Joe  once 
had  a  great  machine. — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 

A  TEitHiHLE  alternative  confronts 
the  Mexican  revolutionists.  If  they 
do  not  lay  down  their  arms  they  will 
be  starved  or  shot,  and  if  they  sur- 
render they'll  be  put  to  work. — 
Chicago  Seus. 

Th.\t  long-lost  tribe  up  in  the 
arctic  regions  that  hadn't  been  heard 
of  before  smce  lll'J.  nuist  have  been 
surprized  when  informed  that  the 
tnriir  hadn't  been  revised  downward 
yet.      Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

Before  a  Montana  audience  the 
other  day.  Colonel  Koosevelt  Indig- 
nantly refuted  the  charge  that  he  de- 
sires to  be  king,  convincing  even  the 
few  skeptics  prest-nt  by  pointing  out 
that  kings  don't  have  much  power 
the.se  days. — Columbus  Ohio  Strte 
Journal. 


It  remained  for  the  Boston  Globe  to  opine  that  Straus  would  win  In  a 
waltz. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  New  York  woman  who  eloped  with  an  iceman  resorted  to  desperate 
means  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. — Albany  Journal. 

Arnold  Bennett,  the  English  author,  says  he  needs  a  rest  after  his 
American  tour.     So  do  we,  Arnold. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Suspender  Jack"  is  one  of  the  Colonel's  strongest  supporters.  So 
there  seems  to  be  something  in  a  name,  after  all. — Southern  Lumberman. 

A  SCIENTIST  says  men  don't  know 
how  to  eat.  Perhaps  they've  forgot- 
ten how  since  food  prices  went  up. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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CERT.\IN  ABSENTEES  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

"  Explorer  Stefansson  has  discovertxi  a  long-lost  colony  of  white  men 
in  the  far  north." — News  It«ra. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


The  denial  of  the  report  that  life 
can  be  produced  artificially  is  a  heavy 
blow  to  a  multitude  of  former  politi- 
cians.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

They've  been  singing  an  opera  in 
Esperanto  over  in  Europe,  but  it's 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  the  audience 
didn't  know  the  difference. — Newark 
News. 

Vermont's  chief  output  is  tomb- 
stones. But  the  address  on  the  con- 
signment shipped  last  election  day 
seems  to  be  confusing. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  says  that  he  will 
retire  on  March  5.  But  he  does  not 
say  of  what  year. — Rochester  Post- 
Express. 

Shoi'ld  the  Canal  qtiestion  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague?  The  charges  of 
some  lawyers  make  it  doubtful  wheth- 
er peace  is  cheaper  than  war. — South- 
ern  Lumberman. 

Very  soon,  we  fear,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  will  be  oblige<i  to 
hire  a  press-agent  to  acquaint  folks 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  nmning  for 
something. — Puck. 


OREIGN        COMMENT 


HOW  GERMANY  TAKES  OUR  PANAMA  CANAL  ACT 


CALMNESS,  if  not  indifiference,  marks  the  tone  of  German 
comment  on  the  new  Panama  Canal  Act.  The  Berlin 
press  seem  willing  that  England  should  fight  her  own 
controversial  battles  and  pull  her  own  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Oermany  is  not  bound  to  the  United  States  by  any  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  and  is  not  inclined  to  challenge  us  to  a  commercial 
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THE    PANAMA    GAME. 

John  Bull — "You  are  not  playing  the  game,  Sam!" 
Uncle  Sam — 'That's  so;     but  I'm  playing  what  suits  my 
hand."  — Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 

rivalry.  Germany's  real  competitor  in  the  Pacific  is  England, 
but  their  competition  can  not  be  influenced  by  the  rate  of 
Panama  lolls.  Nevertheless  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
while  acknowledging  this,  feels  bound,  as  an  organ  of  respectable 
bourgeoisie,  to  preface  the  remark  that  "this  is  wholly  England's 
affair"  by  flying  into  a  rage  against  the  United  States.  This 
is  that  petulance  which  sometimes  appears  in  the  columns  of  a 
demure  organ,  and  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  "Auntj^  Voss." 
While  it  is  stated  in  the  London  press  and  in  British  poUtical 
circles,  according  to  this  paper,  that  Lord  Grey  ■will  demand  that 
the  question  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  while  the 
rumor  is  "coolly"  received  by  the  United  States,  which,  we  are 
told,  "uill  refuse  to  place  the  question  before  the  Arbitration 
Board,"  the  Vossische  Zeilnng  remarks: 

"This  procedure  harmonizes  in  all  its  unrighteous  brutality 
with  the  usual  practise  and  proceeding  of  that  American  policy 
of  which  it  is  the  logical  outcome.  This  policy  is  based  on 
might,  not  right,  and  extends  to  the  business  methods  of  finan- 
cial and  trust  magnates,  while  it  is  especially  exhibited  in  Amer- 
ican dealings  ^\ith  foreign  nations.  The  Union  in  this  matter  is 
led  merely  by  self-intcn-st  which,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  demands 
the  safeguarding  of  her  water  communications  from  one  home 
port  to  another  against  the  overwhelming  competition  of  foreign 
companies.  Then,  it  is  averred,  the  interest  of  the  immense 
sum  sunk  in  the  canal  is  by  no  means  trifling,  while  the  canal 
must  be  looked  upon  as  not  only  a  convenience  for  trade,  but 
has  y)een  built  also  as  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  state.  Amer- 
icans will  endure  the  consequences  of  this  attitude  with  serenitjs 
and  they  proceed  to  say  that  times  have  very  much  changed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  that  at 
present  the  largest  part  of  Spanish  Central  America  has  become 
a  sphere  of  United  States  influence  and  the  rapid  development  of 
things  is  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  political  dom- 
ination over  the  unbroken  coast-line  from  the  Panama  Zone  to 
the  frontier  of  the  United  States.  This  means,  whatever  house 
you  enter  you  have  a  right  to  call  your  own." 

l-iooked  at  from  a  point  of  Aiew  in  which  right  and  WTong 
are  kept  out  of  sight,  this  is  excellent,  ironically  declares  the 
Vossirhe,  which  goes  on: 


"This  was  not  always  the  waj'  in  which  these  matters  were 
regarded,  especially  a  year  ago,  when  the  craze  for  an  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  .seized  upon  the  nations.  It  was  then  that  at  the 
prompting  of  Taft  and  Knox  a  beautiful  scheme  was  hatched, 
by  which  all  disputes  between  England  and  America  should  be 
decided  at  Th(^  Hague.  ...  As  is  well  known,  this  fruit  of 
Paradise  has  not  been  destined  to  attain  ripeness  as  yet.  In 
the  first  important  difference  between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  every  one  acknowledges  the  one-sidedness  of  the  Amer- 
ican attitude.  It  is  boldly  proclaimed,  'Every  advantage  for  us 
and  every  disadvantage  for  the  other  party.  We  will  have  no 
Hague  decision  that  may  prove  annoying  to  us,  but  only  that 
which  troubles  our  neighl)ors'  .  .  .  The  manner  in  which  the 
letter  of  the  Hay-Pauneefote  Treaty  has  become  a  dead  letter 
is  a  fair  indication  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future." 

Yet  this  paper  concludes  by  saying  that  — 

"After  all,  this  is  wholly  Phiglaud's  affair.  We  repeat  our 
declaration  that  in  the  Panama  (juarrel  we  have  no  right  of  any 
sort  at  stake.  In  spite  of  ail  tiie  outcry  of  the  Pan-German 
press  and  its  foUow^ers,  Germany  had  better  keep  her  mailed 
fist  in  her  pocket." 

Pan-Germanism  finds  its  most  jingoistic  press  representative 
in  the  Berlin  Post,  an  organ  much  favored  in  military  circles. 
In  one  of  its  pungent  editorials  we  read: 

"Germany  and  the  United  States  are  both  the  coming  nations 
and  must  advance  hand  in  hand.  The  Americans  have  always 
been  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Germans,  and  we  know  what 
attitude  the  latter  assume  toward  England.  They  know^  that 
England  is  now  seized  ^vith  commercial  paralysis  and  that  po- 
litical paralysis  must  follow  in  its  wake.  The  Americans  also 
understand  that  universal  peace  vnW  not  be  safeguarded  by 
England,  but  by  the  German  Kaiser.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  anything  that  may  disturb  the  kindly  under- 
standing betw-een  us  and  the  United  States.  Germany  has  had 
enough  of  i)ulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  England.  We 
must  oppose  England  in  every  direction.  In  the  present  con- 
flict Britain  A\ill  not  resort  to  force,  for  she  is  well  aware  that 
Germany  stands  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  American 
diplomacy  has  brought  many  a  defeat  to  England,  and  now  she 
is  to  suffer  the  direst  of  all." 

The  other  papers  consider  the  question  in  a  standoffish  sort 
of  way.     "The  Powers  are  not  prepared  to  pull  the  chestnuts 


.Jonathan — "  Now.  Johnny,  how  murh  will  you  give  me  to 
let  you  sail  your  boat'?"  — London  Daily  Xews. 

out  of  the  fire  for  England,"  echoes  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten. 
But  papers  such  as  the  Preussische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  oppose  the 
American  contention,  and  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  Prof.  Wilhelm 
Kaufmann  of  Berlin  University  authoritatively  states: 
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"The  claim  that  as  the  Panama  Canal  passes  through  American 
territory  therefore  Congress  can  override  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  is  untenable  in  international  law.  It  is  to  the  urgent 
interest  of  all  seafaring  nations  that  their  representatives  in 
international  law  should  point  out  in  the  most  energetic  and 
most  emphatic  manner  that  the  Canal  Law  is  a  contradiction 


A   FRIENDLY    OFFER. 

(It  is  expected  that  the  first  attempt  to  settle  the  Panama 
Canal  question  will  be  made  by  diplomatic  methods.) 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

of  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and  also  of  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  November  18,  1903,  and  is  inadmissible  under  international 
law." 

"A  leading  German  statesman,"  referring  to  English  news- 
paper protests,  is  quoted  by  the  same  paper  as  saying  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  a  clash  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family : 

"It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  England  with  its  many  pos- 
sessions will  clash  with  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  will 
find  that  the  American  people  will  not  always  do  what  England 


A    MERE    MATTER    OF   HONOR. 

President  Taft— "Here,     swallow    this!" 

America — "Thanks.   I'm  an  eagle — I'm  not  a  vulture." 

— Punclt  cl.ondon). 

wants.  While  drumming  up  the  colonies  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  mother  (^)uiitry  in  the  matter  of  naval  supremacy, 
ostensibly  becau.se  of  th(!  (lernuin  danger,  England  also  has  her 
eye    on    the    American    danger." — Trandaduna    made  for   The 

LiTEKAKY    Dl(iEST. 


AN  AVOWAL    OF   MEXICAN    HOSTILITY 

DISTRUST  of  our  motives  has  been  exprest  from  time  to 
time  in  Mexico,  but  seldom  so  openly  and  frankly  as  in 
EL  I ntransigenle  (City  of  Mexico),  which  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  even  friendship  between  the  two  countries  if 
impossible.  It  represents  Mexico  standing  a  the  sentinel  of 
Latin  America,  facing  the  big  Anglo-Saxon  Republic  of  the 
north  and  defying  it.  Our  intervention  in  Nicaragua  and  our 
new  Monroe  Doctrine  are  regarded  as  dangerous  signs  of  aggres- 
sion. El  I  ntransigenle  is  especially  irritated  at  the  legislators  who 
are  always  working  for  international  peace  and  amity,  and  it 
remarks : 

"The  idea  of  this  company  of  very  estimable  representatives 
indicates  a  candid  and  patriotic  intention,  but  we  share  the 
beUef  exprest  by  our  colleague.  El  Pais,  that  they  are  on  the 
wrong  path,  and  furthermore  we  must  declare  that  it  is  utterlj' 
impossible  to  Avork  toward  such  a  goal  while  a  most  formidable 
fist  hovers  immediately  above  our  heads.  Any  affection  that 
may  exist  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves  can  be 
merely  diplomatic.  In  treaties,  of  course,  in  commerce  and  in 
certain  restricted  spheres  of  action,  in  such  as  do  not  touch  the 
spirit  of  the  two  peoples,  we  can  be  friends. 

"Consider  the  fact  that  destiny  has  placed  us  in  a  geographical 
situation  of  extreme  delicacy.  Already,  and  obviously  quite 
unjustly,  we  have  been  reproached  in  the  name  of  the  Latin 
race  that  finds  in  us  the  nearest  outpost  toward  the  natural 
enemy.  Not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  every  group  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Indo-Spanish .  that  ever  looks  toward  the  north 
with  keener  suspicion  as  the  northern  republic  expands,  is  our 
position  one  of  profound  concern  and  responsibility.  Standing 
confronted  with  the  United  States,  we  must  look  steadily  ahead, 
ever  suspiciously  and  distrustfully,  in  the  name  of  every  country 
of  America  that  speaks  Spanish.  No  other  people  can  have  less 
friendship  for  this  hostile  neighbor  than  the  Mexicans.  The  law 
_  that  has  been  laid  down  in  and  by  the  universe,  the  iuAdneible 
law  of  'they  and  we,'  prescribes  a  deep  and  eternal  di\ision, 
draws  a  line  that  can  not  be  erased,  points  to  an  abyss  that 
can  not  be  bridged. 

"And  the  responsibility  for  a  critical  situation  must  not  be 
placed  upon  us,  it  must  rest  on  'them.'  It  is  they  who  frown 
at  us  constantly,  at  our  life  and  our  liberty.  It  is  they  who, 
from  the  depths  of  their  souls  to  the  very  words  of  their  speech, 
evince  gloomy  and  acute  hostility  for  us.  Is  it  possible  for  us 
to  be  so  slightly  human,  so  absurdly  candid,  as  to  respond  to 
such  a  sentiment  with  cordial  affection  or  romantic  love?  Peace 
and  friendship?  The  degree  of  them  that  already  exists  should 
satisfy  us.  So  long  as  'they'  are  what  they  are,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  either  to  dream  or  to  think  alike.  Our  faith  is  the  Latin 
faith,  the  faith  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Guzmans.  Their  faith 
is  the  fides  Punica,  the  faith  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  of  the  Maine 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

"Never  can  we  unite  in  sympathy  two  constitutions,  two 
natures,  two  spirits  rigidly  opposite,  incompatible,  and  contrary 
by  virtue  of  the  mysterious  laws  of  humanity." 

The  existing  friendly  relations  are  declared  merely  a  mask: 

"It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  friends,  such  friends  as 
official  appearance  permits  us  to  be. 

"This  whole  utterance  is  a  defense  of  our  weakness  against 
the  menace,  the  threat,  of  their  dangerous  force,  As  the  days 
pass  we  hear  them  repeat  promises  of  respect  and  affection, 
and  we  do  not  omit  to  give  such  promises;  they  continue  to 
impress  us  with  their  grand  achievement  in  general  civilization, 
specifically  in  machinery,  railroads,  ships,  hotels,  the  pork- 
sliops  of  Chicago,  the  shoe-stores  of  Buffalo — but  we  distrust, 
distrust,  aye,  we  distrust 

"Between  'them'  and  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
press  each  other's  hands  while  we  mingle  formal  compliments, 
there  will  always  appear,  separating  heart  from  heart,  the 
irremovable  barrier  of  steel  that  is  more  significant  now  than 
during  the  centuries  that  have  passed. 

"Between  'them'  and  us,  beneath  the  smiles  of  ambassadors 
and  behind  the  hypocrisy  of  the  official  note,  our  soul  surges 
against  their  soul,  their  cupidity  against  our  pride. 

"  KvtTV  (>ff()rt  that  may  be  made  to  join  those  whom  des- 
tiny has  s(>parated  irrevocably  will,  must  be,  useless  .  .  .  un- 
fortunately,    u.seless " — Translalion    made    for    The 
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THE  YELLOW   REPUBLIC'S  PERIL 

THE  WHITE  PERIL  threateaiag  China  is  far  more 
imminent  than  any  yellow  peril  threatening  Europe  or 
America.  The  Chinese  revolution  has  not  yet  attained 
its  complete  end,  and  the  Republic  is,  so  far,  rather  "up  in  the 
air."  The  north  and  .south  of  China  are  not  yet  reconciled,  and 
the  Government  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  get  money  to 
build  railways  and  effect  necessary  reforms,  (^hina  is,  in  fact, 
just  in  that  condition  in  which  Persia  found  herself  before  she 
was  seized  and  apportioned  out  between  Russia  on  the  north 
and  England  on  the  south,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  independent 
Persian  territory.  Count  Okuma,  the  president  of  the  Waseda 
University  in  Tokyo  and  the  leader  of  the  Progressive  party, 
whose  views  with  regard  to  China  are  liberal  and  sympathetic, 
fears  an  international  scramble  for  her  territory,  and  says: 

"This  can  be  avoided  only  by  the  emphatic  and  unequivocal 
assertion  of  the  principles  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  \vill  also 
be  on  the  side  of  England  and  Japan  in  maintaining  the  status  quo 
against  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  violate  her  integrity." 

The  Count  is  writing  in  the  great  German  organ  of  peace,  the 
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THE    GIANT   AND    THE    PYGMIES. 

Yuan  can  carry  the  burdens  of  the  Republic  in  spite  of  the  secret 
machinations  of  his  enemies. 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 

Friedenawarte   (Berlin),   and   remarks   with   a   feeUng  of  great 
anxiety: 

"From  all  outside  appearances  the  Chinese  revolution  has 
come  to  an  end,  but  in  reality  neither  in  her  internal  administra- 
tion nor  in  her  diplomatic  relations  can  we  see  much  light  ahead. 
Should  the  Powers,  meantim(\  attem])t  to  satisfy  their  territorial 
ambitions  at  China's  cost  and  take  action  tending  toward  the 
dismemberment  of  that  vast  Empire,  complications  and  results 
which  can  not  be  accurately  foreseen  A\ill  certainly  en.sue." 

He  compares  China  with  Africa,  and  says  that  altho  Africa 
has  been  divided  up  peaceably  between  the  European  Powers, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  in  China's  case,  because  their 
commercial  and  military  interests  would  be  too  deeply  involved. 
He  lielieves  the  Powers  so  jealous  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  fight  over  her,  and  reminds  the  rulers  of  the  bitter  feeling 
that  was  excited  when  a  section  of  Manchuria  was  awarded  to 
Japan  as  part  indemnification  for  her  share  in  the  Russo-.Japanese 
War.  He  therefore  advises  all  the  Powers  to  join  in  preserving 
the  neutrality  of  China,  safeguarding  the  open  door,  but  leaving 
her  territory  intact: 


"It  behooves  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  which  of  all  the  Powers 
have  the  largest  interests  at  stake  in  China,  to  take  every  possible 
measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation's  territorial  integrity. 
I  hope  for  this  reason  that  the  cabinets  in  Tokyo  and  London 


BOBBING    THE    CHINESE    HEN-ROOST. 

— London  Daily  News. 

will  meet  the  Chinese  situation  with  the  strongest  determination 
to  uphold  the  nation's  inviolabiUty  and  maintain  the  status  quo 
throughout  the  Far  East.  If  the  principles  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  are  energetically  and  unmistakably  enforced,  there  will 
be  no  room  left  for  the  play  of  ambition  or  for  engendering 
suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Powers." 

Count  Okuma  then  refers  as  follows  to  the  United  States: 

"The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
so  active  in  promoting  all  that  makes  for  peace,  will  doubtless 
join  cordially  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  The  American  people  will  then  recognize 
how  mistaken  they  were  in  harboring  doubts  regarding  Japanese 
intentions  toward  China  and  Chinese  territory 


CHINA    AND    THE    POWERS. 

China — "This  circle  of  friends  makes  my  brain  whirl." 

— Niederlandische  Courant  (Amsterdam). 

"China  is  at  present  much  like  a  volcano  on  the  eve  of 
eruption.  Should  the  eruption  come,  the  disaster  will  shake  the 
world.  It  is  only  by  leading  China  along  the  path  of  progress 
that  she  can  be  saved  from  such  a  catastrophe." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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CHINA'S  HYGIENIC  ASPIRATIONS 

THK  NEW  YELLOW  REPUBLIC,  says  a  writer  in  tho 
Fidukfiirtcr  Zeiliing,  is  determined  to  improve  the  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  of  the  country.  China,  the  birthplace 
of  the  bubonic  plague,  is  described  as  the  most  unhygienic  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  the  first  place  it  is  overpopulated,  or  rather 
overcrowded,  and  there  are  no  open  places  in  most  great  cities, 
witli  few  «>xceptions.  Drainage  is  in  such  cities  impossible  and 
the  death-rate  is  high,  altho  without  accurate  figures  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  reliable  statistics.  As  China  contains  a  fourth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  sanitary  reform  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow.  Some  reasons  for  the  difficulty  of  the  work  are 
sketched  as  follows: 

"  If  any  one  takes  some  single  town  of  China  of  the  larger  class 
and  considers  its  condition  from  a  European  standpoint,  and 
thinks  of  raising  the  Asiatic  city  to  a  social  and  sanitary  level 
with  European  cities,  he  will  see  how  vast  the  task  is. 

"The  first  difficult  problem  in  China  is  the  overcrowding  of 
the  population.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  country 
universally.  China  is  not  overcrowded  with  population  in  the 
mountain  distri(!ts.  It  is  in  the  vast  plains  and  lowlands,  and 
especially  in  the  great  cities,  that  the  rule  holds  good.  ...  In 
most  of  these  large  cities — those,  for  instance,  within  the  districts 
of  Yangtsetals — every  inch  of  soil  is  taken  up  with  dwelling- 
houses.  In  many  cities  are  to  be  seen  houses  huddh>d  close, 
wall  to  wall,  ^vithout  open  places  or  parks  or  public  streets  be- 
tween them." 

Of  course,  this  description  does  not  apply  to  cities  like  Nan- 
king, which  was  rebuilt,  on  more  or  less  European  lines,  after 
the  devastation  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion.  In  such  cities  as  this 
are  to  be  found  unoccupied  areas  with  trees  and  even  cultivated 
fields.  But  the  Chinese  dwelling-houses  are  insanitary  from 
other  causes,  as  we  read: 

"It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  most  Chinese  houses  consist  of 
l)ut  one,  the  ground,  floor,  a  cry  seldom  of  two  stories,  and  ne^'e^ 
of  more  than  two.  Another  important  fact  is  that  in  most  C'hi- 
nese  towns  there  is  a  dearth  of  houses  for  rent .  The  consequences 
arc  that  the  health,  even  the  life,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  is 
being  undermin(>d.  In  those  narrow  streets  thorough  scavenger 
work  and  cleansing  by  water  can  not  be  accomplished ;  the  houses 
admit  no  air  and  little  light,  and  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  drainage 
in  su(!h  places.  .  .  .  Under  these  circumstances  domestic  life  in 
a  (Chinese  town  goes  on  in  the  street.  The  booths  where  food  is 
sold  stand  in  the  dust  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  street  is 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  so  the  whole  family  is  exposed  to 
the  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  highway." 

Altho  the  task  appears  herculean,  the  Republic  is  determined 
to  cleanse  its  Augean  stabh's.  The  dethronement  of  the  Man- 
I'hu  dynasty  clears  the  way  for  such  pra<!tical  reforms,  and  in 
time  they  are  sure  to  be  accomplished.     To  quote  further: 

"Some  iniprovciiicut  in  the  present  condition  of  things  has 
doubtless  been  already  brought  about  by  legislation.  But  the 
measures  taken  hav<'  so  far  proved  wofully  inadequate  and  t!'" 
work  before  tlie  (ioverriiiieut  is  gigantic.  So  long  as  the  Man- 
chus  reigned  in  CMiina  no  thought  at  all  was  given  to  the  public 
health.  There  was  no  law  of  (juarantine,  no  hospitals  for 
isolating  those  alTlicted  with  contagious  diseases,  and  actually  no 
measures  taken  for  checking  the  spread  of  epidemics,  so  that 
China  was  a  Yellow  Peril  not  only  in  political  and  commercial 
relations,  but  more  than  all  in  a  hygienic  sense.  Nor  inust  we 
forget  that  the  bubonic  plague  which  in  the  nin(>ties  cost  India 
millions  of  human  lives  and  has  not  yet  been  totally  i>liinina- 
ted,  but  has  spread  to  every  (piartir  of  the  world,  originated  in 
China." 

The  pratftise  of  medicine  in  China  is  now  a  farce,  but : 

"The  new  (ioverntnent  has  a|)p()inle(l  a  Moard  of  Public 
Health,  setting  at  the  head  of  it  a  man  who  has  nn-eived  his  medi- 
cal training  abroad  and  has  made  a  spcH'ial  study  of  troj)ical 
diseases.  He  will  gather  round  him  a  numerous  stafT  of  Euro- 
pean physicians.  This  is  at  least  a  beginning,  which  as  th(> 
Government  gains  firm  footing  in  the  country  may  develop  into 
a  steady  amelioration  of  present  conditions." — Translation  made 
for  The   Litkhauy   I)m;kst. 


SHORTAGE  OF  WOMEN   IN  INDIA 

GIRL  BABIES  are  not  being  thrown  into  the  Ganges  so 
freely  as  they  were  years  ago,  and  the  Hindu  widows 
are  not  immolating  themselves  on  their  husbands' 
funeral  p>Tes  as  they  once  did,  but  the  same  feeling  toward 
widows  and  baby  girls  still  prevails,  and  works  against  their 
lives  in  subtler  ways.  The  result  is,  we  are  told  in  the  Lahore 
Tribune,  that  female  mortality  is  so  high  that  in  middle  hfe  the 
men  greatly  outnumber  the  women.  The  decennial  census  just 
completed  by  the  Government  shows  this  clearly.  Strangely 
enough,  in  the  early  and  late  stages  of  life  the  women  somewhat 
predominate,  hut  in  middle  life  their  number  lalls  far  short. 
Thus,  of  the  43,0()0,(KX)  East  Indians  under  live  years  old,  there 
are  690,000  more  girls  than  boys.  But  the  females  seem  to  dis- 
appear more  rapidly  than  the  males,  with  the  result  that  between, 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  year  there  are  18,500,000  boys  and  only 
15,200,000  girls.  Curious  to  say,  of  those  beyond  sixty,  the 
women  are  slightly  ahead  of  the  men  in  number.  In  some^parts 
the  shortage  of  women,  as  a  whole,  is  marked.  For  instance, 
in  the  Punjab,  one  of  the  largest  provinces,  there  were  on  March. 
10,  1910  (the  day  the  census  was  tak^),  13.314.917  males,  but 
only  10,872,775  females,  Avhich  means  that  e\ery  fifth  man  in 
the  Punjab  must  go  without  a  wife — a  veritable  calamity  to  a 
people  among  whom  celibacy  is  altogether  absent,  while  some 
among  them  like  to  show  off  their  affluence  by  possessing  more 
Avives  than  one.  To  increase  India's  consternation,  it  finds  that 
not  one,  but  all  the  communities  and  races  show  disparity  in 
their  male  and  female  population.  This  is  CAident  from  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  printed  in  The  Tribune: 

"The  total  Hindu  population  of  the  Punjab  is  8,773,621, 
4,821,031  males  and  3,952,590  females.  The  total  Sikh  popu- 
lation is  2,883,729,  1,651,595  males  and  1,232,134  females.  The 
Jain  population  is  very  inconsiderable,  46,775,  with  25,280  males 
and  21,495  females.  The  Mohammedan  population,  the  largest 
in  the  province,  is  12,275,477,  comprized  of  6.695,943  males  and 
5,579,534  females.  The  female  population  is  uniformly*  smaller 
than  the  male  population  among  all  communities." 

In  fact,  the  figures  conclusively  prove  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Gait,  India's  Census  Commissioner,  that  "the  pro- 
portion of  sexes  at  birth  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  Europe, 
but  subsequent  conditions  are  relatively  less  favorable  to  female 
life,"  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  India  should  begin  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  the  toll  the  country  is  paying  for  its  neglect  of 
women.  We  find  M.  R.  Sawhney  sajing  in  The  Tribune  that 
"tliis  want  of  uniformity  in  the  male  and  female  population 
...  is  a  great  social  danger,"  and  he  frankly  analyzes  the  causes 
that  are  responsible  for  this  alarming  social  condition.  He  says 
in  substance: 

"To  start  with,  female  offspring  are  not  looked  upon  with 
the  same  eye  of  affection  as  male  children.  Curiously  enough, 
this  tV{>ling  is  common  to  the  father  and  the  mother.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  infant  mortality  is  great<>r  among  the  female 
sex  than  among  tlu>  mal(\ 

"More  women  die  of  disease  than  men.  But  wiiat  is  the  cause 
of  this?  Just  look  at  the  life  of 'an  Indian  female.  Early  in 
iier  life  a  girl  is  practically  shut  up  in  the  house.  The  houses 
are  by  no  means  model  houses  as  far  as  sanitation  is  concerned, 
and  I  might  say  without  exaggeration  that  some  of  the  girls 
liardly  ever  get  an  outitig. 

'\V(>  must  also  not  forget  that  there  are  a  lot  of  widows  who, 
finding  their  lives  unbearable,  commit  suicide,  or  starve  them- 
selves to  (l(>ath,  in  other  words,  commit  a  slow  form  of  sutlcc. 
Widow-marriage  would,  1  tliink,  prev(Mit  this  to  a  large  extent." 

This  diagnosis  of  the  evils  that  infest  Indian  .scxiety  coincides 
with  the  causes  of  Hindustan's  degeneracy  pointed  out  by  the 
British  authorities,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  frankness,  showing 
that  the  old-time  East  Indian  habit  of  hiding  the  family  skele- 
ton is  b(ing  replaced  by  a  healthy  de.sire  to  find  out  national 
di.sorders     and  their  cure  may  be  expected  to  follow  in  its  train. 


CONTINUOUS   EVOLUTION 


THE  RECENT  opening  address  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafor, 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  in  which  he  develops  the  view  that 
life  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  which  may  l)e  accounted 
for,  in  all  its  complexities,  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  inanimate 
nature,  has  apparently  attracted  much  interest.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  new  to  the  scientific  man,  but  it  goes  into  details 
in  its  elaboration  of  the  mechanistic  view  of  life  rather  more 
than  is  customary  in  an  address  intended,  at  least  in  part,  for 
the  laity.  It  is  now  e\ident  to  many  who  apparently  had  not 
known  it  before,  that  thinkers  of  this 
school  have  been  reasoning  very 
closely  of  late,  and  have  been  studying 
the  minutise  of  vital  processes  with 
much  acuteness,  placing  them  by  the 
side  of  the  corresponding  physical  or 
chemical  phenomena  and  establishing 
what  are  certainly  striking  coinci- 
dences even  to  those  who  can  not 
agree  that  they  go  farther  than  this. 
Professor  S<;hafer's  address  is  long  and 
full.  Apparently  the  part  which  at- 
tracted most  notice  at  first,  altho  it  is 
only  a  detail,  is  that  in  which  he  de- 
clares his  belief  that  the  transition 
from  inanimate  to  animate  nature, 
which  every  one  knows  must  have 
taken  place  somehow,  somewhere,  at 
some  remote  period,  may  just  as  well 
be  taking  place  also  here  and  now. 
He  does  not  assert  that  it  is  so  taking 
place,  nor  is  he  specific  about  the 
mechanism  by  which  it  may  occur. 
He  utterly  rejects  the  experiments  of 
Bastian  and  others  in  which  fully 
formed  bacteria  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  certain  solutions.  Life, 
he  says,  can  not  appear  in  such  com- 
plexity at  a  leap.  We  quote  from  the 
full  text  of  Professor  Schafer's  address 
as  it  appears  in  Science  (New  York, 
September  6).     He  says: 


HE  THINKS  THE  "  CREATION   '  CONTIN  UOUS. 


"If  spontaneous  generation  is  pos- 
sible, we  can  not  expect  it  to  take 
the  form  of  living  beings  which  show- 
so  marked  a  degree  of  differentiation, 

both  structural  and  functional,  as  the  organisms  which  are  de- 
scribed as  making  their  appearance  in  these  experimental  flasks. 
...  If  the  formation  of  life — of  liv'ing  substance — is  possible  at 
the  present  day  (and  for  my  own  part  1  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
it)  a  boiled  infusion  of  organic  matter — and  still  less  of  inor- 
ganic matter — is  the  last  place  in  Avhich  to  look  for  it.  Our 
mistrust  of  such  e\idence  as  has  yet  been  brought  forward  need 
not.  however,  preclude  us  from  admitting  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  living  from  non-li\ing  substance. 

'"Setting  a.side,  as  devoid  of  .scientific  foundation,  the  idea  of 
immediate  supernatural  intervention  in  the  first  production 
of  life,  we  are  not  only  justified  in  belie\dng,  but  compelled  to 
believe,  that  living  matter  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  causes 
similar  in  character  to  those  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
producing  all  other  forms  of  matter  in  the  universe;  in  other 
words,  to  a  process  of  gradual  evolution.  .  .  .  Looking  therefore 
at  the  evolution  of  living  matter  by  the  light  which  is  shed 
upon  it  from  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  matter  in  general, 
we  are  led  to  regard  it  as  having  been  produced,  not  by  a  sudden 
alteration,  whether  exerted  by  natniral  or  supernatural  agencjs 
but  by  a  gradual  process  of  change  from  material  which  was 


Prof.  Schafer  argues  that  "if  living  matter  ha.s 
been  evolved  from  lifele.ss  in  the  past,  we  are  justined 
in  accepting  the  conclusion  that  its  evolution  is  pos- 
sible in  the  pre.sent  and  in  the  future.  Indeed."  he 
avers  more  emphatically,  "we  are  not  only  justified  in 
accepting  this  conclusion,  we  are  forced  to  accept  it." 


lifeltss.  tiirough  material  on  the  borderland  between  inanimate 
and  animate,  to  material  which  has  all  the  characteristics  to 
which  we  attach  the  term  'life.'  So  far  from  expecting  a  sudden 
leap  from  an  inorganic,  or  at  least  an  unorganized,  into  an 
organic  and  organized  condition,  from  an  entirely  inanimate 
substance  to  a  completely  animate  state  of  being,  should  we  not 
rather  expect  a  gradual  procession  of  changes  from  inorganic 
to  organic  matter,  through  stages  of  gradually  increasing  com- 
plexity until  material  which  can  be  termed  Hving  is  attained? 
And  in  i^lace  of  looking  for  the  jjroduction  of  fully  formed  li\ing 
organisms  in  -bermeticallj'  sealed  flasks,  should  we  not  rather 
search  nature  herself,   under  natural   conditions,   for  evidence 

of  the  existence,  either  in  the  past  or 
in  the  present,  of  transitional  forms 
b(>tween  living  and  non-living  matter? 
"Tiie  (lifliculty,  nay,  the  impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  evidence  of  such  evo- 
lution from  the  past  history  of  \\w. 
globe  is  obvious.  Both  the  hypo- 
thetical transitional  material  and  the 
living  material  which  was  originally 
evolved  from  it  may,  as  Macallum  has 
suggested,  have  taken  the  form  of 
diffused  ultramicroscopic  particles  of 
living  substance;  and  even  if  they 
were  not  diffused  but  aggregated  into 
masses,  these  masses  could  have  been 
physically  nothing  more  than  colloidal 
waterv'  slime  which  would  leave  no 
impress  upon  any  geological  forma- 
tion. Myriads  of  years  may  have 
elapsed  before  some  sort  of  skeleton 
in  t  he  shape  of  calcareous  or  siliceous 
spicules  began  to  evolve  it.self,  and 
thus  enabled  'life,'  which  must  already 
have  possessed  a  i)rolonged  existence, 
to  make  any  .sort  of  geological  record. 
It  follows  that  in  attempting  to  pursue 
the  evolution  of  living  matter  to  its 
beginning  in  terrestrial  history  we  can 
only  expect  to  be  confronted  with  a 
blank  wall  of  nescience." 

Thus  the  problem  would  be  hopeless 
if  we  were  rigidly  confined  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  evolution  of  life  has 
occurred  only  once  in   past    history. 
But  are   we   justified,  asks  Professor 
Schafer,    in   assuming    that     at    one 
period  only,  and  by  a  fortunate  and 
fortuitous  coneomitation  of  substance 
and  circumstance,   living  matter  be- 
came evolved  out  of  non-living  mat- 
ter— life  became  established?    Is  thero 
any  reason  to  conclude  that  at  some  previous  period  our  earth 
was  more  favorably  circumstanced  for  the  production  of  life  than 
it  is  now?    He  answers: 

"I  have  vainly  sought  for  such  reason,  and  if  none  be  forth- 
coming, the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  that  the  evolution 
of  non-living  into  living  substances  has  happened  more  than 
.onc<! — and  we  can  be  by  no  means  sure  that  it  may  not  be 
happening  still. 

"  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  tljere  is  no  evidence  of  such 
happening:  no  process  of  transition  has  hitherto  been  observed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  would  be  of  any  real  value  in  determining  this 
question  ha.s  not  liitherto  been  looked  for?  We  may  be  certain 
that  if  life  is  being  produced  from  non-living  substance  it  will 
be  life  of  a  far  simpler  character  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
observed — in  material  which  we  shall  be  uncertain  whether  to 
call  animate  or  inanimate,  even  if  we  are  able  to  detect  it 
at  all,  and  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  visualize  physically 
even  after  we  have  become  convinced  of  its  existence.  But  we 
can   look   with    the   mind's   eye  and  follow  in  imagination  the 
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transformation  which  non-li\-inj;  matter  may  have  undergone 
and  may  still  be  undergoing  to  produce  living  substance. 

"Xo  principle  of  evolution  is  better  founded  than  that  insisted 
upon  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  justly  termed  by  Huxley  'the  greatest 


IHll'I.KX     (.I.ASS     AFIKH     A     VU;ul;ul>     I'i;i,riN(,     WITH     STONE.S. 


geologist  of  his  time,'  that  we  must  interpret  the  past  history 
of  our  globe  by  the  present ;  that  we  must  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  what  has  happened  by  the  study  of  what  is  happening;  that, 
given  similar  circumstances,  what  lias  occurred  at  one  time 
will  probably  occur  at  another.  The  process  of  evolution  is 
universal.  The  inorganic  materials  of  the  globe  are  continually 
undergoing  transition.  New  chemical  combinations  are  con- 
stantly being  formed  and  old  ones  broken  up;  new  elements 
are  making  their  appearance  and  old  elements  disappearing. 
Well  may  we  ask  ourselves  why  the  production  of  living  matter 
alone  should  be  subject  to  other  laws  than  those  which  have 
produced,  and  are  producing,  the  various  forms  of  non-li\nng 
matter;    why  what  has  happened  may  not  happen. 

"If  lixing  matter  has  been  evolved  from  lifeless  in  the  past, 
we  are  justified  in  accepting  the  conclusion  that  its  evolution 
is  possible  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
only  justified  in  accepting  this  conclusion,  we  are  forced  to 
accept  it.  When  or  where  such  change  from  non-living  to  living 
matter  may  first  have  occurred,  when  or  where  it  may  have 
continued,  when  or  where  it  may  still  be  occurring,  are  problems 
as  difficult  as  they  are  interesting,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  they  are  insoluble." 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  here,  despite  sensational  press  dis- 
patches, no  prediction  that  chemists  will  shortly  "create  living 
beings"  in  the  laboratory.      Professor  Schafer  presents  eonserv- 


UNSMASHABLE  GLASS 

THE  DESIRABILITY  of  preventing  the  flying  about  of 
broken  glass  has  long  been  recognized,  for  the  trouble 
due  to  the  actual  breakage  is  usually  small  compared 
with  that  caused  by  the  sharp  fragments.  Wire-glass,  now 
widely  used,  solves  the  problem,  but  this  can  not  be  emploj-ed 
where  complete  transparency  is  desired.  In  the  "triplex"  glass, 
recently  devised  in  France,  we  have,  it  is  claimed,  a  perfectly 
transparent  sheet  or  plate,  having  all  the  characteristics  of 
ordinary  glass  except  that  when  broken  the  pieces  do  not  fly; 
it  may  be  cracked,  but  can  not  be  smashed  to  bits.  We  translate 
a  description  of  this  invention  from  an  article  contributed  to 
La  Nature  (Paris,  August  17).    Says  the  writer: 

"Clearly  it  would  be  possible  to  diminish  greatly  the  gra\nty 
of  many  accidents  if  we  could  prevent  glass  from  shivering  and 
flying  in  pieces.  .  .  .  With  this  in  mind  a  so-called  'triplex' 
glass  has  been  devised.  It  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
two  sheets  of  glass  are  taken  and  one  face  of  each  is  covered  Avith 
a  thin  layer  of  gelatin;    the  sheets,  gelatin  faces  opposite,  are 


atively  the  theory  of  Ufe  held  by  the  school  to  which  he  ln«longs, 
and  probably  few  biologists  will  find  nuich  fault  with  his  facts, 
the  there  will  doubtless  be  some  (juarreling  with  his  inferences. 


placed  together,  with  a  very  thin  sheet  of  celluloid  between. 
The  whole  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  to  make  the  com- 
bination solid. 

"The  composite  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  press  is  as  trans- 
parent, to  one  who  does  not  know  how  it  was  made,  as  ordinary 
glass.  In  what  degree  do  these  internal  layers  increase  its 
solidity?    To  this  question  experience  alone  can  give  an  answer. 

"To  conduct  the  experiments  properly,  the  glass  is  enclosed 
in  a  frame,  and  a  metal  ball,  suspended  as  a  pendulum,  is  allowed 
to  fall  against  it.  Any  ordinary  sheet  of  glass,  either  single  or 
double,  will  be  shattered  to  fragments  by  a  mass  of  two  pounds 
falling  10  to  12  feet.  'Triplex'  glass  is  cracked,  but  it  resists  the 
shock  and  the  pieces  are  not  separated;  the  energy  of  the  ball 
is  absorbed  in  a  much  greater  number  of  fractures,  but  the  bits 
remain  adherent  because  of  the  layers  of  gelatin  between  them — 
a  most  important  fact  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  accidents. 

"Speaking  generally,  in  all  the  experiments  the  glass  is 
pulverized  at  the  point  of  shock  and  in  its  neighborhood,  w-hich 
inv()h(>s  a  great  al)sorption  of  energy;  this  may  be  well  seen  in 
the  figure  representing  the  effect  of  a  spike  and  a  hammer  on 
'triplex'  glass.  It  is  evident  that  such  glass  may  be  of  great 
service  in  carriages,  automobiles,  public  conveyances,  and  rail- 
ways, for  besides  the  direct  shock  the  return  shock  often  deter- 
mines the  breakage  of  glass  in  most  accidents,  and  the  most 
scrii)us  wounds  are  due  to  broken  glass.  Another  figure  represents 
a  i)an(>  of  tripl(>x  glass  at  which  no  less  than  fourteen  stones  have 
been  thrown.  Not  a  single  stone  has  gone  through  the  glass, 
nor  has  a  singl(>  piece  IxK'ome  detached. 

"It  is  ditlicult  to  say  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  so 
curious  an  invention,  whose  effects  will  surely  surpass  anything 
that  might  be  theoretically  predicted. 

"Tht"  results  should  1h>  specially  interesting  to  accident- 
insurance  companies,  and  w(>  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
invention  will  be  a  useful  one;  for  it  is  a  real  benefit  from  all 
points  of  view  to  possess  any  kind  of  process  for  diminishing  the 
gravity    of    accidents.     Many   windows   wll   probably   hence- 
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BLOOD-CRYSTALS    OF    A    BABOON.  BLOOU-CKYSTALS   OF   A    CHIMPANZEE.  BLOOD-CIiY.STALS    OF   AN    ORANQ-UTAN. 

HOW  TUE   BLOOD   OF   OUR   SIMIAN   RELATIVES   DIFFERS   FROM   OKRS 


forward  be  made  of  triplex,  especially,  for  example,  where 
children  are  wont  to  play." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


TELLTALE  BLOOD-CRYSTALS 

A  BLOOD  TEST  of  groat  sensitiveness  and  accuracy, 
depending  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  crystals 
formed,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  the  blood's  red 
coloring- matter,  has  been  made  public  by  two  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  crystals,  it 
has  been  found,  differ  widelj'  in  different  animals,  and  even  in 
different  races  of  men.  The  value 
of  the  test  in  the  investigation  of 
crime  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  important,  and  The  Illustrated 
London  News  (August  17),  from 
which  we  quote  the  few  para- 
graphs given  below,  suggests  that 
these  "hemoglobin  clues"  may 
prove  to  be  as  valuable  to  the 
working  "sleuth"  as  the  now 
famous  finger-prints.     It  says: 


llluatiatiuiis  from  "Tin-  lllu--ti'at<  <1  Liiidon  News." 

BLOOD-CRYSTALS    OF    A    MAN. 


"That  the  hemoglobin,  or  red 
coloring-matter  of  the  blood,  forms 
crystals  has  been  known  for  the 
best  part  of  a  centurj'.  Working 
on  this  old  fact.  Dr.  Edward  Tyson 
Reichert,  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  association  with  Dr.  Amos 
Peaslee  Brown,  Professor  of  Alin- 
eralogy  and  Geology  in  the  same 
university  and  an  expert  crystal- 
lographer,  has  now  made  discover- 
ies of  signal  moment,  in  the  light 
•of  which  zoologists  have  begun  to 
re\ise  their  facts.     The  practical, 

apart  from  the  purel.v  scientific, value  of  the  discovery  is  in  relation 
to  murder  trials.  Some  years  ago  a  certain  test — not  depending 
on  blood-crystals — was  discovered  by  which  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  blood  of  primate  and  that  of  other  creatures. 
The  bloods  of  man,  ape,  and  monkey  can  not,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  this  test.  For  this  reason,  the 
blood-crystal  test  is  much  more  sensitive,  becau.se  Avith  it  the 
differentiation  can  be  made.  Already  Dr.  Rei(!hert  has  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  blood  of  the  white 
man  and  that  of  the  negro,  a  fact  of  immense  medico-legal  im- 
portance in  crime  cases  in  countries  where  the  negro  flourishes. 
The  differences  in  the  crystals  are  exprest  in  part  in  their  form 
and  particularly  by  their  molecular  structure.  This  structure 
can  be  studied  only  by  the  polarizing  microscope." 


TIME  BY  WIRELESS 

THE  ORDINARY  electric  clock-dial,  connected  by  wire 
with  a  central  "master  clock,"  is  fairly  familiar  in  public 
buildings.  It  requires  separate  wiring  and  on  this 
account  is  expensive.  We  are  promised,  however,  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  August  L5)  that  such  clocks  in  future  will  be  operated  by 
wireless,  owing  to  apparatus  devised  recently  by  an  Italian  in- 
ventor.    Says  the  Paris  paper: 

"There  are  watch  factories  in  Switzerland  that  receive  the 
exact  hour  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  daily,  but  the  communication 
of  the  time,  minute  by  minute,  to  numerous  clocks  by  electric 

waves  is  an  entirely  new  and  un- 
expected fact.  A  sufficient  power 
must  be  given  to  the  electric  wave 
to  permit  of  precise  action,  and  re- 
ceiving clocks  must  be  so  built  that 
the  hand  will  make  only  one  ad- 
vance movement  in  a  given  time, 
to  avoid  all  disturbing  influences 
from  outside  sources  of  electricity. 
Finally,  all  hertzian  waves  not 
comingfrom  the  sending  apparatus 
must  be  neutralized.  All  these 
difficulties  are  solved  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Mgr.  Cerebotani,  of  Mu- 
nich, well  known  for  his  work  in 

clectrotechnics 

"The  experiment  would  appear 
to  be  very  simple.  On  a  table  is 
placed  an  ordinary  clock,  marking 
seconds,  in  communication  with  a 
relay  and  a  dry  battery  operating 
a  A\ireless  sending  apparatus.  On 
another  table  is  a  receiving  an- 
tenna connected  to  a  clock  which, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  clockwork, 
contains  an  electromagnet  and  a 
relay  of  special  construction.     As 

soon  as   the   second-hand   of  the 

first  clock  has  made  its  round  of 
the  dial  the  antenna  sends  out  a  wave  that  operates  the  minute- 
hand  of  the  receiving  clock,  or  of  several  such,  causing  it  to  ad- 
vance by  one  division.  The  only  difference  between  this  device 
and  an  ordinarj'  electric  clock  consists  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
necting wire.  A  sending  clock  placed  in  any  central  position — 
on  top  of  a  tower,  for  example — and  pro%'ided  with  an  antenna 
similar  to  those  used  in  wireless  telegraphy,  can  thus  .send  out 
the  exact  time  to  a  great  number  of  public  clocks,  located  in 
squares,  restaurants,  offices,  etc. 

"A  fact  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  new  receiving  dofks 
cost  not  more  than  three  dollars,  according  to  Mgr.  (^erebolani. 
He  proposes  to  deliver  lectures  in  various  European  cities 
to  enable  specialists  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  invention." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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HOW  LIGHTNING  CALCULATORS 
CALCULATE 

AMORAL  is  drawn  from  the  lives  of  celebrated  "lightning 
ealculators"  bj'  Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce  in  an  article 
^  contributed  to  McClures  Magazine  (Xew  York,  Sep- 
tember). It  is  this  author's  opinion  that 
none  of  these  men  had  minds  that  were  bet- 
ter adapted  to  arithmetical  calculation  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  person.  Circumstances 
simply  forced  them  to  develop  their  powers 
in  this  direction,  generally  at  first  as  a  mere 
form  of  amusement.  And  the  moral,  based 
on  this  theory,  is,  first,  that  we  may  begin 
the  education  of  a  child  much  earlier  than 
we  now  do,  for  some  of  the  calculators  be- 
gan to  calculate  at  three  years  of  age;  and, 
se<'ondly.  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  interest 
a  child  in  educative  objects  and  processes 
as  in  what  Mr.  Bruce  terms  "the  multitu- 
dinous useless  activities"  in  which  the  mod- 
ern child  is  generally  engaged.  He  says  in 
substance: 

"Certainly,  any  serious  scrutiny  of  the 
facts  in  the  lives  and  antecedents  of  the  cal- 
culators soon  reveals  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  them  adequately  on  the  basis  of 
hereditary  transmission  of  their  singular 
talent.  With  extremely  few  exceptions  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  children  of  ignorant  peas- 
ants, men  and  women  of  good  enough  men- 
taHty,  no  doubt,  but  with  little  or  no  educa- 
tion, and  whose  ancestors,  so  far  as  they  have 
b«en  traced,  w^ere  similarly  conditioned. 

"  If  anything,  then,  the  majority  of  light- 
ning calculators  have  entered    life     handi- 
capped rather  than  favored  by  heredity.  It  is 
of   importance   to  notice  also   that  in  many  cases   they  were 
decidtKily  handicapped,  in  childhood  at  all  events,  by  physical 
defects. 

"The  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  lives  as 
childntn  were  thereby  narrowed  and  restricted  in  comparison 
with  the  hves  of  other  children.     They  could  not  romp  like 

others,  they  were  thrown  largely  on  their  own  

resourr-es  for  entertainment,  th<nr  interests 
from  the  start  were  less  varied  than  those 
of  the  average  child.  And,  besides  this,  in 
several  instances  they  Avere,  while  yet  very 
young,  set  at  tasks  which,  tho  still  further 
narrowing  their  interests,  must  have  had  a 
direct  and  j)owerful  influence  in  turning  their 
thoughts  to  and  concentrating  their  attention 
on  problems  of  (calculation. 

"In  other  words,  whether  teaching  them- 
selves by  means  of  pebbles,  marbles,  peas. 
or  shot,  by  counting  on  their  fingers,  or  ))y 
a  wholly  mental  process,  as  Inaudi  did,  thes(> 
children  dc^veloped,  solely  because  of  an  in- 
tense intenjst,  a  rich  store  of  subconticious 
memory  associations  along  a  definite  line. 
Herein,  I  am  convinced,  we  have  the  clue 
to  th(<ir  achievements  as  calculators. 

"Most  children  are  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  a  variety  of  interests.  They  ha\e 
a  real  interest  in  nothing;  tlu-j'  diffu.se  their 
en«'rgies;  they  (;oncentrate  their  attention 
scarcely  at  all.  In  (liis  \]wy  are  encouraged 
by  their  jiarents,  who,  owing  to  the  |)revalence 
of  a  false  pedagogical  doclrin(\areof  theo|)in- 
ion  that  sustained  intellectual  cfTort  must  in- 
evitably be  harn\ful  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 
As  a  result,  the  averag*'  child  grows  up  more 
or  less  'scatt(>r-brained,'  with  liabitsof  su|)er- 
ficial  thinking,  and,  worst  of  all,  without  the 
ability  to  utihzit  in  any  markedly  effective 
degree  its  subconscious  memories  and 
powers. 


Ilhistratiuiu  liy  cuurto.-.v  ..f       Mi't'luii'»  Jlagiiiiiic. 
WILLI.WI    JAMES    SIDIS, 

Who  entered  Harvard  at  fourteen, 
and  astonishod  all  his  in.structors  by 
his  profound  Krasp  of  mathematical 
principles.  At  five  years  of  ago  he 
could  staU^  offhand  on  what  day  of 
the  week  a  given  date  would  fall. 


t.y.i  11.1.1     lui'i  II!. 

Son  v(  un  Knu'lisli  .sioni'-nia.son. 
who  nl  ten  could  answer  such  ((UO-s- 
tlons  as  "  How  many  drops  in  a  pipt" 
of  wine,  supposing  each  eubio  hirh 
lo  contain  -t.OS.^  drops,  each  gallon 
•2;U  inches,  nnd  «  pipe  l'J(>  gallojis?" 
Itiddor  Ixx-ame  a  great  engineer. 


"The  lightning  calculator  is  differently  situated.  Born,  as  a 
rule,  of  poor  parents,  left  much  to  his  own  dexnces,  and  often 
debarred  from  the  society  of  other  children  btH'ause  of  living 
in  an  isolated  home  or  because  of  physical  infirtnities.  he  craves, 
as  all  children  do,  playthings  and  pleasure.  Circumstiinees 
arouse  in  him  an  interest  in  numbers,  not  as  a  study,  but  as  a 
form  of  entertainment.  Xo  other  diAcrsion  presenting  itself 
to  stifle  this  interest,  calculation  soon  be-, 
comes  to  him  as  truly  'fun'  as  a  game  of  j 
V)all.  His  interest  in  it  augments  with  the 
applause  he  receives  upon  the  discoAery  of 
his  'wonderful  gift.'  He  perpetually  pon- 
ders combinations  of  numbers,  and  works 
out,  or  hits  on,  short  cuts  in  mathematical 
methods.  These  he  preserves  in  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  whence,  likewise  because  of  his 
colossal  interest  in  the  subject,  he  can  draw 
on  them  freely  whene\er  the  occasion  arises. 
He  has,  in  effect,  'harnes.sed  his  subcon- 
sciousness,' and  is  so  thoroughly  in  control 
of  it  that  not  infrequently  it  directly  solves 
his  problems  for  him." 

The  author's  theory  that  the  power  to 
calculate  rapidly  is  not  au  exceptional  trait, 
but  is  developed  only  because  external  con- 
ditions have  inspired  unusual  interest  in 
numbers,  is  borne  out.  he  thinks,  bj^  the 
curious  circumstance  that  this  power  dis- 
appears, or  at  least  weakens,  as  soon  as  the 
calculators  become  interested  in  other  things. 
Its  disappearance  need  not,  however,  involve 
a  weakening  of  control  over  the  subcon- 
sciousness, as  evidenced  by  the  examples  of 
Safford,  Ampere,  Gauss,  and  the  Bidders, 
all  of  whom  became  in  later  years  noted 
scholars  or  investigators.  These  men,  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  retained  a  superlative 
power  for  executing  mental  tasks  of  the  most 
exacting  nature.  Yet  the  (mly  difference  between  them  and  cal- 
culators of  the  stage-exhibition  type  is  that  they  were  led  early  to 
interest  themselves  in  matters  other  than  mere  reckoning,  while 
the  education  of  the  latter  was  neglected  until  it  was  too  late, 
imtil  at  last  they  could  think  of  scarcely  anything  but  figures. 

It  is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  most  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  case  of  none  of  these  men, 
whether  scholars  or  mere  stage  jugglers,  does 
the  constant  strain  they  put  on  their  minds 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  injurious. 
Not  one  liroke  down  mentally.    He  goes  on : 


"Obviously,  all  of  this  implies  one  of  two 
things:  Either  these  calculators  were  born 
— despite  the  hysteria  and  other  neural  de- 
fects from  which  many  of  them  suffered — 
with  a  mental  equii)ment  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  the  average  healthy  child;  or  else 
their  unustially  early  start  in  vigorous  and 
systentatic  thinking  had  of  itself  the  effect 
of  enabling  them  to  use  the  mental  faculties 
common  to  nuuikind  with  an  ease  and  ful- 
ness that  would  ha\'e  been  impossibh>  had 
the  process  of  real  thinking  been  postponed 
until  a  later  day.  as  it  is  with  most  children. 

"Admitting  this  second  explanation  to  be 
the  correct  one — and,  for  myself,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  it  is — the  lightning  calcidator 
at  once  becomes  an  objtH't  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest to  all  parents  and  educators.  From 
him  they  may  learn,  for  one  tiling,  the  urgent 
lesirability  of  b(>ginning  th«>  work  of  educa- 
tioti  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  life  of  a 
child  than  is  now  the  rule.  From  him,  also, 
they  nuiy  learn  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  in- 
terest young  children  in  things  that  will  tndy 
exercise  their  intellects — will  train  and  de- 
velop their  powers  of  observation,  concent  ra- 
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tion,  and  reasoning — as  it  is  to  interest  them  in  the  multitudi- 
nous useless  activities  common  to  the  children  of  to-day.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  modifying  the  environment,  of  skilfully  kin- 
dling the  child's  curiosity,  appealing  to  his  instinct  for  knowledge, 
and  setting  him  thinking  for  himself. 

"It  is  not  a  question,  however,  of  'forcing'  the  child  to  study. 
The  lightning  calculator  never  studies,  in  the  sens(>  of  mastering 
calculation  as  a  set  task.  He  acquires  its 
principles  in  play,  as  was  said  above.  Ho 
learns  the  meaning  and  uses  of  numbers  be- 
cause he  finds  it  'fun'  to  do  so.  And  any 
parent,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  only  he 
will  go  the  right  way  about  it,  can  inspire 
his  own  child  with  the  idea  that  ho  can  get 
as  much  'fun'  out  of  learning  calculation, 
reading,  history,  or  any  other  subject,  as 
out  of  playing  games  that  have  no  devel- 
opmental value.  He  need  not  fear  that  by 
so  doing  he  will  injure  his  child's  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  lives  of  the  calculators 
prove,  so  long  as  a  really  vital  interest — 
the  sense  of  enjoyment — is  maintained, 
there  will  be  no  tax  on  the  mind,  but  an 
ever-increasing  growth  and  control  of  the 
mental  powers,  conscious  and  subconscious 
alike. 

"The  one  danger  to  bo  guarded  against 
will  be  an  excessive  development  of  interest 
in  a  narrow  field.  Yet  such  one-sided  de- 
velopment may  after  all  be  easily  prevented. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  wise  broadening  of 
the  educational  process." 


water  to  any  stated  number  of  degrees  than  to  warm  the  same 
quantity  of  any  other  substance  to  the  same  number  of  degrees. 
Similarly,  the  same  quantity  of  heat  \\-ill  have  less  effect  in 
heatinj,'  water  than  any  other  substance,  the  same  quantities 
being  considered.  It  results  from  this  that  the  shores  of  a  lake 
experience  less  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  do  places  away 
from  bodies  of  water.  The  summers  are  not  so  hot,  nor  are 
the  winters  so  cold." 


CLIMATIC  ZONES  IN  FARMS— That  a 
single  farm  may  have  its  various  zones  of 
climate,  each  of  which  must  be  recognized, 
studied,  and  taken  into  account  by  the 
farmer  who  would  cultivate  it  properly,  is 
asserted  by  Eric  R.  Miller,  United  States 
weather  forecaster  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Geography.  We  quote 
from  an  abstract  made  for  The  Press  Bulletin  of  the  university 
(Madison,  Wis.,  August  19): 

"Different  soils  have  the  power  to  produce  local  differences  in 
temperature.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
power  to  absorb  heat  and  the  power  to  give 
out  heat  by  radiation.  A  good  absorber  is  a 
good  radiator,  and  a  poor  asborber  is  a  poor 
radiator.  The  temperature-changes  in  the 
soil  an)  very  much  modified  by  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  above  them.  Clouds,  dust, 
and  fog  intercept  both  incoming  and  out- 
going radiation  so  that  the  range  of  temper- 
ature of  the  soil  can  not  be  so  great.  Clouds 
and  fog  act  as  a  blanket,  for  they  reflect 
back  and  radiate  back  the  heat  sent  out  from 
theground,  and  thus  prevent  the  temperature 
from  falling  so  low  as  it  does  on  clear  nights, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  turn  back  or  re- 
plenish the  heat  given  out  by  the  soil. 

"The  exposure  of  a  slope  to  the  sunshine 
is  a  factor  of  great  importance,  for  the  in- 
tensity of  sunlight  is  greatest  on  a  surface  on 
which  it  falls  vertically.'  Full  advantage  of 
this  is  taken  in  Europe,  where  the  north  banks 
of  the  valleys  are  terraced  and  planted  in  vine- 
yards which  coidd  not  survive  the  colder 
climate  of  the  level  ground. 

"The  climate  of  this  country  is  marked  by 
greater  variabihty  than  is  that  of  Europe,  so 
that  it  is  often  important  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  unseasonable  warm  spells  in  spring.  To 
this  end  orchards  are  planted  on  north 
slopes  to  retard  blossoming  in  spring  be- 
cause the  climate  there  is  colder  than  on  level 
ground. 

"A  lake  is  of  great  imp>ortance  in  regula- 
ting the  temperature  of  the  land  around,  for  it 
takes  more  heat  to  warm  a  gives  quantity  of 


'M.\RVELOi;S    GRIFFITH. 


All  Indiana  calculator  who  could 
raise  a  number  to  the  .sixth  power  in 
eleven  seconds.  He  could  not  hold 
an  ordinary  conver-sation  three  min- 
utes without  brain-fag.  but  could 
talk  for  hours  about  mathematical 
problems. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  NOT 
SINKING 


I 


T  IS  FREQUENTLY  a.sserted  that  the 
coast-line  of  some  country,  or  part  of 
it.  is  in  process  of  rising  or  sinking,  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  there  is 
some  great  general  movement  of  the  earth's 
crust  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean — which, 
indeed,  would  seem  not  improbable  from 
what  geolog}'  teaches  us  of  the  forces  exerted 
on  the  crust.  The  data,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  have 
recently  been  studied  by  Johason,  a  French 
geographer,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion  in  the 
Annates  de  Geographic  (1912)  that  the  dis- 
turbances have  been  purely  local,  and  that 
no  case  has  been  made  out  for  a  general 
coastal  movement.  We  translate  below  a 
review  of  his  article,  contributed  bj-  Paul 
Lemoine  to  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris, 
August  17).  The  editor  reminds  the  reader 
in  a  foot-note  that  the  movements  discust 
here  are  those  of  the  historic  period;  about 
great  coastal  movements  in  geologic  times 
there  is  no  doubt.  We  read: 


TKUMAN    S.\FFORD. 

At  ten  he  could  multiply  one  row 
of  fifteen  figures  by  another  of 
eighteen  in  a  minute  or  less.  He 
was  one  of  the  five  known  lightning 
calculators  who  showed  higli  all- 
around  mental  ability.  He  was  in 
after-Ufe  a  professor  of  astronomy  in 
a  New  England  college. 


"In  general,  the  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a 
general  lowering  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  wlien  traces  of  it  have  been  found  at  certain  points  they 
may  be  explained  by  local  conditions. 

"Among  these  may  be  cited  the  local  sinking  of  the  ground, 
either  under  its  own  weight  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  something  that  has  been  placed 
upon  it.  A  good  example  is  furnished  by 
a  shore-line  near  Boston,  which  has  advanced 
inland  upon  a  salt  marsh  by  more  than  200 
feet  in  twelve  years.  The  old  surface  of  the 
ground,  Avith  traces  of  a  road,  marks  of 
horses'  hoofs,  trunks  of  trees,  etc..  is  now  be- 
low low-water  mark. 

"In  this  case  there  has  very  clearlj*  been 
compression;  the  peaty  marsh  is  12  feet  thick 
toward  the  interior  and  at  sea-level  onlj-  three 
feet,  but  it  is  there  dense  and  eompact. 

"Another  explanation  consists  in  invoking 
local  modifications  of  the  tidf>s,  due  to  dis- 
placements of  the  shore-line.  Thus  the  dis- 
appearance of  one  of  these  lines  may  enable 
the  tide  to  reach  fre<'ly  a  bay  formerly  more 
or  less  closed,  and  to  have  a  larger  motion  and 
one  more  in  conformity  to  the  deep-sea  tidal 

wave 

'Thus  it  would  appear  probable  that  most 
of  the  arguments  l)rought  up  in  favor  of 
movements  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  whether  in 
America  or  in  France,  have  not  the  weight 

formerly  attributed  to  them 

"In  any  ca.se  we  must  take  all  the  data 
adduced  in  favor  of  a  movement  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  see  whether  tli(>y  can  not  be  ex- 
plained, taking  topographic  conditions  into 
account,  by  purely  local  modifications;  we 
may  thus  ascertain  whether  there  really  re- 
main arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
movements  of  the  surface." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SHAWS  SHY  AT  THE  CRITICS 


THK  LOXG-DESIRED  PLAY,  Shaw's  latest— or  rather 
"  Fanny's  First  " — has  reached  us  from  London  after 
tarrying  there  a  year  and  a  half.  It  seems  to  have 
scored  a  success  with  the  critics  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tlieir 
gild  is  assailed  in  Shaw's  most  outspoken  satire,  so  we  may  cal- 
culate on  its  pleasing;  the  less  sensitive  public.  The  American 
^ild  of  critics  can  perhaps  af- 
ford to  smile,  because  it  is 
the  P^ntjlish  trild  that  are  be- 
ing especially  hit;  even  the 
names  only  thinly  conceal 
WalkeU'y  of  the  London 
Times  as  Trolter,  and  Baugh- 
an  of  The  Daily  Xews  as 
Vaughan,  and  possibly  Grien 
as  Gunn.  Mr.  Klauber  of  the 
New  York  Times  speaks  up 
for  his  brethren  and  declares 
that  "  the  dramatic  critic  pos- 
sibly will  get  the  most  fun  out 
of  '  Fanny's  First  Play,'  for 
when  all  is  .said  and  done,  to 
him  alone  will  accrue  that 
acute  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  it  is  the  other  fellow  who 
is  getting  hit."  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  tell  whether 
it  was  Shaw's  primary  pur- 
pose to  have  a  go  at  the  crit- 
ics or  at  English  middle-class 
prejudices — his  usual  target. 
The  play  which  purports  to 
be  Fanny's  exhibits  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  is  sandwiched  in 
between  an  "  induction  "  and 
"  epilog  "  in  which  dramatic 
critics  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 
The  play  is  supposedly  per- 
formed at  a  private  house  in 
Cambridge,  and  critics,  who 
are  said  to  be  "  cheaper  to  hire 
than  actors,"  are  V)rought 
down  from  London  to  hear  it. 
They   reassemble   after   the 

final  curtain  and  discuss  the  play's  authorship.  One  assigns  it 
to  Pinero,  one  to  Barrie,  one  is  sure  of  Granville  Barker,  and  Ihe 
fourth  declares  .Shaw — a  mime  that  sets  them  all  quarreling.  In 
the  New  York  Press  we  get  this  vivacious  outline  of  the  piece: 

•*  The  story  of  '  Faniiy'^  First  Play  '  concerns  a  middle-<!lass, 
middle-jiged  pair,  the  Robin  Gilbeys,  and  their  son  Hobby;  an- 
other middle-class,  middle-aged  pair,  the  Joseph  Knoxes,  and 
Mnrijiirel,  tlieir  daughter;  Dora  Drlaney,  a  '  daughter  of  joy  '; 
Juggins,  the  (lilbeys'  butler,  and  Lieutenant  Duvallet  of  the  French 
Navy.  Hohhjf  and  Margaret  are  engaged.  Knox  and  (lilbey 
are  partners  in  comnuTce. 

"  Hobby  and  Dora  go  on  a  lark  and  land  m  jail.  Maryaiet 
pets  intoxieated  with  religious  fervor  at  a  prayer-meeting,  picks 
up  the  French  oHicer.  and  in  a  i)ul)lic  <lance-hall  she  knocks  out 
a  policeman's  teeth,  while  he  kicks  another  in  the  ear.  -Mso 
they  go  to  Wormwood  Scrubl)s  aii<l  llolloway  for  duraiK-e  vile. 
Trage<ly  No.  1.  with  its  <Tushing  efTt>ct  on  the  (iilbeys,  dev«'lops 
in  Act  I.  through  the  entrance  of  Dora  Delaney,  with  her  cockney 
atu-ount  of  the  adventure.  Tragedy  No.  2  is  unfolded  in  Act 
II.  by  Margaret  and  her  i)olished  French  cavalier,  and  likewise 
flabbergasts  the  extremely  religious  Mrs.  Knox  an<l  her  pain- 
fully respectable  spouse. 


THE    MO.ST  AKGUMENTATIVE   MOMENT 

In  ■•  Fanny's  First  Play"  Margaret  and  Bobby,  played  by  Gladys  Harvey 
and  Qucntin  Tod.  fall  out  over  an  arBumont  regarding  their  respective 
merits  as  jail-birds.  Margaret.  like  a  true  Shaw  heroine,  comes  out  best,  as 
is  readily  noticed.     This  Is  the  moment  of  greatest  action  in  .Shaw's  play. 


"  Act  III.  aggravates  the  misery  of  the  two  families  when  the 
discovery  is  made  that  Juggins,  the  butler,  is  the  brother  of  a 
duke.  That  is  the  climax  of  the  afflictions  which  have  befallen 
the  two  households — comparable,  and  so  duly  compared,  to  the 
Messina  eartlupiake,  the  San  Francisco  whatever-you-call-it 
(fire  or  earthquake),  and  other  memorable  disasters.  The  Jug- 
gins incident  is  painful  because  Juggins  chooses  to  go  on  buttling 

after  his  exposure,  and  the 
poor  wretches  do  not  know 
how  to  treat  him. 

"  It  is  in  this  act  that  the 
Frenchman  introduces  a 
withering  assault  upon  the 
English,  chiding  them  in 
terms  of  mock  compliment 
for  their  lack  of  valor,  prais- 
ing the  French  for  their 
fighting  qualities  under  cover 
of  belittling  these,  and  gen- 
erally in  burning  irony  hold- 
ing up  IMr.  Shaw's  country- 
men to  the  ridicule  of 
mankind. 

"  At  the  finish  Juggins  and 
Margaret  are  mated.  Dora 
and  the  priggish  Bobby  are 
united.  The  Frenchman  goes 
his  way,  after  pleading  as  a 
demurrer  to  a  demand  for  a 
declaration  of  his  intentions 
toward  Margaret  the  fact 
that  he  is  married.  All  told, 
we  have  here  the  quintessence 
of  Shaw. 

".If  Mr.  Shaw's  English 
'  good  people  '  are  religious 
cranks  or  snobs  or  cads,  his 
butler  is  a  gentleman  and 
his  coeknej'  girl  is  a  lady  all 
but  the  patter.  Nobody  is 
what  he  seems  except  the 
delicious  Frenchman,  who 
uses  no  subterfuge  except 
irony,  and  who  therefore  is 
not  understood  bj'  the  thick- 
wits.  One  of  the  English 
people  is  reclaimed,  but  as 
we  gather  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  get  into  a  fight 
with  a  policeman  to  become 
a  human  being.  A  dose  of 
jail,  it  seems,  is  what  we  all 
need  to  give  us  character. 
"  Shaw  turns  his  intellectual  flip-flaps  here  with  extraordinary 
agility.  You  can  believe,  when  it  is  done,  that  there  are  several 
morals  to  his  tale,  or  you  can  just  as  readily  be  sure  that  there 
is  none.  Starting  with  nowhere  as  his  destination,  he  has 
arrived  there  in  joyous  triumph." 

We  read  in  places  that  "  this  is  not  a  play  ";  but  The  Times 
reviewer  courageously  declares  that  "  if  this  is  a  discussion  and 
not  a  play,  then  let  us  have  more  discussions  by  all  means." 
It  is  agreed  that  Shaw  has  out-Shawed  his  earlier  efforts.  The 
Sun's  reviewer  does  not  yield  whole-hearted  praise,  but  gives 
this  diluted  tribute: 

"  All  the  I'haracters  are  the  same  mouthpieces  for  Shaw's 
talk,  sometimes  bright,  occasionally  dull,  and  always  perfect  in 
form.  It  was  a  constant  delight,  whatever  degree  of  entertain- 
ment one  may  derive  from  the  sense  of  the  speeches,  to  hear 
dialog  written  in  such  faultless  Fhiglish  and  so  well  enunciated 
by  llu>  actors.  Wh(>ther  it  was  one  of  the  four  parents  talking, 
or  tlie  son  or  tlaughter  of  either  couple,  or  the  music-hall  girl, 
the  naval  lieutenant,  or  the  butler  whose  brother  was  a  duke — 
it  was  always  the  idiom  of  Shaw,  the  wit  of  Shaw,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  Shaw.     And    there  are    arid    stretches   of    dialog  in 
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A    FUTURIST   DANCE   AXD    A   FUTURIST   PIANO    RECITAL   IN    THREE    SCENES. 

— From  Reynolds's  Weekly  (London). 


this  play  in  which  the  brilliancy  of  the  author  is  by  no  means 
at  its  greatest  candle-power." 

This  writer  is  not  willing  to  let  Shaw  pass  without  a  return 
blow  for  the  handling  that  is  given  the  critics: 

"  The  form  of  the  piece  is  one  that  has  rarely  been  used  since 
Sheridan  wrote  '  The  Critic,'  and  in  a  way  '  Fanny's  First  Play  ' 
may  be  regarded  as  Shaw's  adaptation  of  that  work  to  con- 
temporaneous needs.  But  Sheridan  never  wrote  his  play  with 
the  idea  of  allowing  his  own  vanity  to  revel  in  the  debaucheries 
of  imprudent  egotism,  which  the  epilog  of  his  three-act  play 
contains.  And  it  is  the  most  brilliant  episode  of  the  play,  a 
bravura  passage  indeed  of  such  sustained  and  scintillating 
genius  that  no  other  man  wTiting  in  the  English  language  to- 
day than  the  reputed  author  of  '  Fanny's  First  Play  '  could  have 
produced  anything  so  fine." 

The  company  that  performed  the  play  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Comedy  Theat<>r,  New  York,  was  rehearsed  by  Mr.  Gran\nlle 
Barker  in  London  before  being  sent  over.  There  is  only  praise 
for  their  excellent  work,  the  Press  reviewer  saying: 

"Mr.  Barker's  cast  can  be  dismissed  with  one  sweeping 
phrase  of  approval.  A  better  company  never  came  from  Lon- 
don on  such  an  errand.  I  recommend  the  pleasure-seeker  to 
'  Fanny's  First  Plaj'  '  for  a  rare  treat,  but  still  more  would  I 
urge  our  native  players  to  learn  at  the  Comedy  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  art  of  acting  is  enriched." 


FUTURISTS  BREAKING  OUT   IN   MUSIC 

IT  WAS  INEVITABLE  that  the  artistic  ideals  named 
"Futurist"  would  not  confine  their  expression  to  painting. 
Music,  too,  we  are  told,  has  hastened  to  enroll  itself  under 
the  new  banner.  Wagner  with  his  use  of  the  leit-motif  has  now 
only  an  archeological  interest.  "The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries," 
points  out  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Gerrard,  speaking  as  ironic  interpreter 
of  the  adherents  of  the  new  cult,  "is  fully  developed  and  deter- 
mined." It  represents  a  static  idea  and  must  therefore  be 
abandoned.  The  only  motive  that  Futurist  music  can  entertain 
is  one  not  fully  exprest,  but  only  suggested.  "If  a  motive 
perchance  does  get  down  on  paper  or  out  of  a  trombone,  some- 
how it  must  be  intersected  with  one  or  other  motives.  Nor 
must  these  be  given  in  their  entirety,  but  only  partially,  say 
the  initial,  central,  or  final  notes."  The  intention  in  this  new 
musical  mode  is  not  "to  express  a  given  melody,  but  rather 
the  vibrating  intervals  between  its  component  parts."  If  this 
analysis  is  not  perfectly  patent  to  one  of  a  plainer  fashion,  he 
may  still  be  admitted  within  the  fold  if  he  so  desires  and  is 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions.  "The  Futurist  expressly 
asks  that  his  public  should  entirely  forget  their  intellectual 
culture,"  says  Mr.  Gerrard.  "In  order  to  understand  the  new 
esthetic  sensations,  one  must  not  assimilate  the  art,  but  deliver 
oneself  up  to  it.  By  'understanding'  the  Futurist  really 
means  'feeling'." 

How  a  London  audience  "felt"  at  the  performance  in  Queen's 
Hall  of  a  new  work  by  Arnold  Schonberg  the  critic  of   The 


Westminster  Gazette  gives  us  a  picture.  The  most  superficial 
impression  by  one  not  musically  initiated  would  have  been 
"an  enormous  and  hilarious  audience  listening  to  a  band  which, 
ha\ing  apparently  taken  leave  of  its  senses,  was  engaged  seem- 
ingly in  the  entertaining  task  of  making  the  most  excruciating 
and  unheard-of  noises  imaginable."  Sir  Henry  Wood,  the 
conductor,  he  would  have  noted,  "preserved  his  gravity,  but 
otherwise  he  would  have  gathered  that  players  and  hearers 
alike  were  giving  themselves  up  to  unrestrained  enjoyment 
of  the  fun."    The  writer  gives  wing  to  his  fancy: 

"Then,  no  doubt,  the  explanation  would  have  dawned  on  him. 
This  was  some  clever  musical  skit,  burlesquing  the  cacophonous 
tendencies  of  the  day,  which  had  been  added  by  way  of  hght 
relief  to  the  usually  serious  program  of  a  promenade  concert. 
Sir  Charles  Stanford,  he  would  recall,  had  turned  out  something 
of  the  same  kind  a  few  years  ago  in  his  '  Ode  to  Discord,'  and  this, 
he  would  conclude,  was  obviously  another,  but  a  much  more 
audacious,  attempt  on  similar  lines.  How  much  more  audacious, 
indeed,  could  hardly  be  said.  In  fact,  otu*  amateur  might  be 
tempted  to  conclude  that  some  of  it  was  so  wildly  absurd  as 
to  lose  much  claim  as  an  essay  in  humor,  for  all  that  was 
needful  to  produce  this  sort  of  caricature  was  seemingly  to 
instruct  each  performer  to  play  just  what  he  liked  and  leave 
the  rest  to  chance.  The  result  was  comic  enough  up  to  a  point, 
no  doubt,  but,  after  all,  any  one  could  write  a  burlesque  in 
this  way. 

"Now  and  again,  perhaps,  our  visitor  would  note,  it  was 
possible  to  detect  a  Httle  more  suggestion  of  design.  That 
passage  for  muted  horns,  for  instance,  was  obviously  a  slap 
at  Strauss  and  the  sheep  in  'Don  Quixote.'  That  absurd  poly- 
phony might  be  meant  for  Strauss,  too,  in  his  '  Heldenleben ' 
vein,  with  a  dash  of  Reger  thrown  in.  Here  there  was  clearly 
a  hit  at  Debussy,  with  his  'atmospheric'  coloring,  there  the 
parodist  might  perhaps  have  had  some  of  the  late  lamented 
Mahler's  more  eccentric  methods  in  his  mind.  But  as  a  whole, 
our  innocent  would  probably  have  concluded,  it  was  rather 
obvious  fooling  with  an  insufficiency  of  genuine  wit  and  humor 
to  warrant  repetition,  or  to  account  for  the  amusement  which 
it  appeared  to  be  exciting. 

"Then,  perhaps,  he  would  have  glanced  at  his  program, 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  on  the  wTong  track  all  the  time,  and 
that  his  suppo.sed  skit  had  been  in  reality  a  number  of  quite 
.serious  'on^hestral  pieces'  from  the  pen  of  that  most  famous 
of  latter-day  musical  anarchists,  Arnold  Schonberg.  He  would 
learn  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  they  are  considered  to  be 
extremely  beautiful,  that  their  author  is  regarded  by  a  certain 
school  as  a  prophet  and  a  path-breaker  of  the  highest  significance, 
that  where  he  had  heard  only  chaos  and  discord  others  find 
exquisite  melody  and  harmony,  and  so  on;  and  his  conclusion 
would  probably  have  been  that  either  he  had  gone  mad  or 
some  one  else  had." 

All  of  these  impressions  are  credited  to  the  "  uninstructed 
hearer,"  the  "instructed  critic"  knows  better  than  to  scoff 
whole-heartedly,  for  he  remembers  how  all  his  tribe  were  routed 
from  their  original  position  in  regard  to  Wagner's  music.  The 
cautious  argument  would  run,  this  Schonberg  might  conceiv^jly 
prove  a  genuine  genius  in  the  end — 

"Wagner  sounded  just  as  queer,  or  nearly  so,  fifty  years  ago, 
as  Strauss  and  others  have  done  much  more  recently.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  a  policy  of  'wait  and  see'  may  be  the  wisest  one 
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even  in  suoh  a  seemingly  hopeless  ease  as  that  of  Schonbertr- 
In  point  of  fact,  when  too  many  of  the  instruments  did  not 
appear  to  be  playine  different  things  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  eolor-efffcts  produced  were  quite  interesting,  and  even 
enjoyable." 

It  is  finally  said  that  "vigorous  hissing,  an  unwonted  souiui 
in  I^^mdon  concert -rooms,  which  followed  .  .  .  was  certainl> 
intended  for  the  music  and  not  for  its  interpreters." 


THE  CHARM   OF   INDIAN   FRESCOES 

JAPANESE  and  Chinese  art  have  become  almost  the'eoni- 
monplaces  of  our  wall  decorations,  but  the  art  of  India, 
if  known  at  all,  must  be  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
initiates.  Even  in  its  own  country  it  does  not  flourish.  It  is 
moribund,  but  not  dead,  says  an  Indian  writer,  Saniarendranath 
Cupta,  who,  doubtless  an  artist  himself,  sends  out  an  appeal 
to  his  fellow  artists  to  re\nve  the  ancient  glories  of  Indian  art. 
'"India,"  he  sorro%\'fully  admits,  "can  not  produce  artists  like 
the  master  spirits  whose  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ajanla 
caves;  but  if  we,  the  art-students  of  the  present  age,  appre- 
ciate their  works,  and  remember  always  the  national  traditions 
and  ideals  which  Virought  about  such  results,  we  may  produce 
such  things,  tho  after  much  trial  and  patience,  as  may  be  in 
keeping  with  the  works  of  our  old  masters."  Such  a  reverent 
attitude  toward  the  past  shows  us  that  East  Indian  artists 
are  not  hiding  their  technical  shortcomings  under  a  Futurist 
ideal  of  annihilation  of  the  past.  In  The  Modern  Review 
(August,  Calcutta)  the  WTiter  reproduces  for  us  some  of  the 
paintings  of  ancient  India  remaining  as  "frescoes  on  the  walls 
of  the  Ajanta  eaves,  ranging,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  sixth 
.to  seventh  century  after  Christ."  Time  has  dealt  harshly  with 
Ihem,  but  has  not  obliterated  the  fine  qualities  of  their  drawing. 
^Ir.  Gupta  writes: 

"Depth  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  drawing  and  painting 
are  found  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters  of  our  country.  Il  is 
unfortunate  that  very  little  is  known  about  their  work  outside 
a  limited  circle  of  those  who  hav(>  a  regard  for  the  past.  The 
e.Ktant  treasures  of  Indian  j)aintiiig  arc  not  very  numerous  and 
are  not  very  frequentlj*  met  with.  Hut  in  whatever  has  been 
saved  from  the  oblivion  of  tiiiu'.  and  the  waste  of  neglect  and 
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vandalism,  we  still  have  s])eciiuens  of  Indian  painting  whiili 
nuiy  claim  the  highe^t  place  in  the  art-history  of  the  world. 
The  drawings  of  these  paintings  are  worn  out  and  obliterated; 
tluir  colors  have  fade<l;  yet  they  bear  I'loqucnt  testimony  to 
the  far-rea'-hing  and  genuine  inspiration  whi<'h   produced  such 
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work.  It  is  many  centuries  ago  that  these  pictures  were  limned, 
but  looking  at  them  cAcn  now,  we  are  not  only  reminded  of  the 
greatness  of  the  actual  work,  but  also  of  the  talent,  patience, 
and  industry  of  those  master  artists.  They  are  dead,  but  not 
forgotten;  their  art  lives  to-day  to  teach  us  the  »/f>/// of  Indian 
art.  The  future  possi- 
bility of  Indian  art  de- 
pends upon  its  revival 
on  the  same  lines  as  sug- 
gested by  these  master- 
pieces." 

Feet  as  well  as  hands 
were  drawn  by  the  artists 
of  old  India.  But  fash- 
ions have  changed  the 
attitude  of  mind,  and 
Mr.  Gupta  finds  it  nec- 
es.sary  to  add  an  apolo- 
getic word  in  introdu- 
cing his  reproductions: 

"It  hardly  occurs  to 
many  of  us  now  that  t  he 
human  feet,  like  the 
human  hands,  are  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  may 
be  represented  in  art 
with  advantage.  In 
these  days  of  modern 
civilization  leather  boots 
and  shoes  do  not  allow 
us  to  see  beautiful  feet. 
Naked  feet  are  quite  out- 
rageous to  the  Western 
eye;  this  view  of  the 
proprieties  is  shared  by 
many  of  our  anglicized 
countrymen  also.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  that  the  representation  of  the  feet  does  not 
appeal  ver\'  much  to  the  public  no\v.  But,  when  we  look  at  the 
work  of  the  old  masters  of  our  country,  we  find  that  they  took  a 
great  delight  in  drawing  human  feet.  They  were  equally  familiar 
with  the  human  feet  and  the  human  hands.  To  them  the  draw- 
ing of  a  foot  was  as  important  as  the  drawing  of  a  hand.  The 
drawing  reproduced  here  will  shoAv  their  great  powers  of  obser- 
\ation  which  enabled  them  to  make  such  perfect  drawings. 

"Plate  I. — A  foot  of  a  girl  kneeling  before  a  king  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  A  considerable  amount  of  support  and  exertion  is  vividly 
exprest  by  it.  The  double  outline  at  the  base  of  the  foot  indi- 
cates the  alaklak,  or  red-paint  mark,  usually  made  on  the  feet 
of  married  girls.  In  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  foot  of  the  dandy,  whose 
hand  appears  in  Plate  III.  The  outline,  more  or  less,  is  human- 
istic and  gives  an  expression  of  studied  fineness  characteristic 
of  a  dandy.  Fig.  3  represents  the  feet  of  a  seated  queen.  The 
drawing  is  delicate  and  the  attitude  easy.  Its  very  contour 
suggests  a  sense  of  femininity.  The  next  drawing.  Fig.  4,  shows 
u  moving  foot  of  a  girl.  The  outline  is  bold  and  effective.  The 
definition  of  motion  is  rendered  with  great  simplicity  and  truth. 

"Plate  11.  shows  a  girl  in  a  pensive  mood.  The  beautiful 
hand  resting  delicately  upon  the  chin  has  the  desired  effect  of 
expressing  t houghtfulness. 

"Plate  111.  -  It  represeivts  a  dandy's  hand  holding  a  flower. 
The  entire  figure  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  i)erfectly  charming. 
Drest  in  the  then  fashionable  costume,  the  dandy  is  holding  a 
flower  in  his  right  hand.  A  beautiful  armlet  is  also  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  pose  of  the  arm  and  the  graceful  drawing  of 
the  five  fingers  show  an  effect  of  studied  fineness  worthy  of  a 
beau  or  a  dandy." 

Fiiudly,  we  have  a  description  of  a  full  figure: 

"Plate  IV. — The  drawing  of  a  woman  dancing  is  represented 
here.  It  forms  a  part  of  a  large  composition  of  a  music  party 
giving  a  performance  before  a  prince,  most  i)robably  Prince  Sid- 
(iliartlia,  who  afterward  became  Gautanui  Buddha.  The  wonuui 
is  r»'i)res('nted  as  dancing  in  a  big  hall  surrounded  by  a  num- 
l)er  of  musicians.  Tho  dancing,  she  is  not  necessarily  im- 
Miodesi;  her  eyes  are  downcast.  She  has  a  modest  look  and 
is  dancing  in  rapt  ecstasy  like  a  true  dancer.  A  rhythmic  flow 
\ividly  suggest i\e  of  a  swift   yet  graceful  movement   is  shown 
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with  great  success.  The  curve  of  the  slender  vrrist,  the  play- 
ful action  of  the  arms,  and  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  draw- 
ing of  the  fingers  express  most  admirably  the  characteristic 
action  of  the  danseuse.  Her  whole  body  has  three  different 
bends,  one  at  the  neck,  the  second  at  the  waist,  and  the  third 
at  the  feet,  thus  showing  a  tri-bhanga  or  thrice-bended  pose — one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  beautiful  poses  in  Indian  dancing. 
But  the  most  wonderful  part  in  the  whole  construction  is  the 
marvelous  truth  of  action  and  expr(>ssion  shown  in  the  drawing 
of  the  hands,  the  fingers  of  one  of  which  have  unfortunately 
worn  away,  as  it  appears  in  the  illustration.  And  even  tho  the 
whole  thing  is  irrecoverably  destroyed  in  part,  the  extant  frag- 
ment helps  us  considerably  in  conceiving  its  intention  and  effect. 
The  drawing  of  the  worn-away  fingers  can  not  be  replaced,  but 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  equally  wonderful  expressiveness  of 
feeling,  as  depicted  by  the  existing  fingers,  must  have  been 
shown  by  them  also.  And  we  can  say  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation that  the  whole  construction  was  a  wonderful  achievement 
in  art." 

THE   DEATH-THROES   OF  ART 

THE  ARTISTS  of  our  day  should  make  the  most  of  what 
brief  hours  are  left,  for  their  occupation  may  soon  be 
gone.  "In  fifty  years'  time  there  will  be  no  more  art," 
gloomily  asserts  the  Irish  novelist,  George  Moore.  He  ought  to 
know  something  about  it,  for  he  tried  to  be  a  painter  himself 
before  he  turned  storj'-writer.  He  is  critic  as  well  as  novelist, 
and  his  books  called  ''Modem  Painting"  and  "Impressions  and 
Opinions"  stand  high  as  criticism  on  modern  art.  What  leads 
him  to  his  dubious  prediction  is  a  discussion  going  on  over 
there  about  modern  pictures  being  a  good  in\estment.  It  was 
started  fiirst  by  an  English  artist,  G.  F.  Scotson-Clark,  who 
sojourned  with  us  a  dozen  years  or  so,  and  who,  perhaps,  is 
trying  to  do  a  gt:K>d  stroke  for  his  brother  artists  in  turning 
the  collector's  eyes  on  them.  Now  he  confesses  to  being  besieged 
with  letters  from  people  with  a  few  pounds  to  invest  who  ask 
him  where  they  shall  lay  their  stakes.  Mr.  Moore  was  appealed 
to.  and  his  opinions  have  been  thought  important  enough  to  be 

cabled  to  the  New  Yorli 
Sun.     Thej'  run  thus' 


on  W.  P.  Steer,  Henry  Tonks.  and  Chowne.  The  latter's  flower- 
pieces  "may  not  be  as  good  as  F'antin-Latour;  but  I  do  not 
think  people  will  invent  a  new  formula  for  tlo\yer-pieces."    Art, 


"I certainly  think  that 
an  investment  in  modern 
art  would  turn  out  very 
profitably  because  Ave 
are  at  the  end  of  the  ar- 
tistic age.  We  are  not 
so  far  from  the  end  as 
from  the  stone  age,  but 
the  art  age  has  ended 
as  completely  as  the 
stone  age.  The  reason 
is  simple.  Nature  does 
not  vary;  it  is  the  eye 
that  sees  nature  vary. 
Send  a  Japanese  painter 
to  Richmond  and  he 
will  bring  back  a  piece 
of  Japan.  Send  an  Eng- 
lish painter  to  Japan  and 
he  will  bring  home  a 
piece  of  England. 

"Art  is  an  intellectual 
formula.  We  get  the 
formula  on  one  condi- 
tion, and  that  is,  segre- 
gation. .  .  .  English  art 
had  its  own  formula 
until  18.^0,  but  it  is  now 
impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  art  of  one  country  and  that  of  another.  A  portrait 
by  a  Hungarian  .seems  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  painted  by  a 
Swiss.  The  first  condition  of  art  is  segregation;  Avithout  that 
every  one  imitates  the  other.  Constable's  formula  is  no  better 
than  Hokusai's.    The  question  is:   Can  we  get  a  new  formula?" 

According  to  Mr.  Moore  the  answer  is  !'No!    We  are  in  the 
death-throes."     Speaking  for  English  art,  he  would  lay  stakes 


PLATE   III.   THE  HAND  OF  A    UANDY, 

Showing  an  expression  of  studied  fine- 
ness characteristic  of  a  beau. 


PLATE   i\  .   UA.\<I\(;   ricaKK. 
"She   lias   a    modest  lool<  and  Is  dancing  in   rapt    ccslasy." 


according    to    Mr.    Moore,    "is    essentially    nationality,"    but 
Whistler's  art  does  not  represent  American  nationality,  because — 

"There  is  no  American  nationality.  Whistler  went  to  Paris 
and  represented  French  painting.  He  came  to  England  and 
developed  painting  of  his  own.  'Little  Miss  Alexander'  repre- 
sents Whistler's  individual  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  original 
pictures  in  the  world.  He  brought  something  new  into  art 
which  did  not  exist  before." 

In  quoting  Degas's  saying  that  "the  English  school  lost  its 
originality  after  the  Preraffaelites "  Mr.  Moore  declares 
that  the  people  to-day  see  too  much  of  each  other  and  are 
too  fond  of  society.  He  adds  that  "art  is  a  lovely  thing." 
He  admits  that  a  man  can  not  develop  a  formula  alone,  but 
A\nth  his  fellows  in  a  group  as  the  impres.sionists  did  in  the  new 
Athens.     His  conclusion  of  I  lie  whole  matter  is: 

"As  art  becomes  rarer  and  rarer  the  art  done  now  will  increase 
in  value  enormously  because  there  will  be  no  more.  The  people 
had  better  make  the  most  of  modern  art.  for  it  is  declining." 

In  spite  of  his  air  of  conviction  the  paper  that  quotes  him  refuses 
to  be  convinced  or  disheartened.     Editorially  The  Sun  observes: 

"Art  has  bwu  going  to  the  dogs  for  centuries.  There  have 
been  those  who,  like  the  people  referred  to  in  Gilbert's  verses, 
hold  that  'Art  stopt  short  at  the  cultivated  court  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine'  Otheirs  have  thought  that  't  was  dead  and 
buried  long  before  that 

"But  let  us  all  be  of  good  cheer.  Music,  like  painting,  wont 
clear  to  the  'demnition  bowAvows'  away  back  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  yet  after  that  came  Weber,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  and  Wagner,  not  to  mention  others.  'Art,'  as 
Mr.  ^Foore  calls  it,  Avill  AATthout  doubt  recover  from  its  stmggles 
with  futurism,  cubism,  and  other  isms,  and  there  will  be  painters 
after  the  lamentations  of  George  are  ended,  just  as  there  were 
kings  before  Manet.'' 


A  CHURCH  RULED   BY   COMMISSION 


A  RECENT  ANSWER  to  the  question  of  wlio  shall  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  as  head  of  the  Chris- 
-  tian  Science  Church  is  that  no  one  shall,  but  that  "in 
so  far  as  Mrs.  Eddy  can  have  a  successor  "  the  distinction  at 
present  belongs  to  Archibald  McLellan,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Church  and  editor-in-chief  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence publications.  In  advancing  this  view 
in  McClure's  for  September,  Burton  J. 
Hendrick  says  that  a  "thoroughly  in- 
structed Christian  Scientist"  will  aver 
that  there  is  no  head  of  the  Science  Church 
and  no  need  of  one,  "or  he  will  declare 
that  the  Church  Manual  is  the  head." 
iVrguing  that  this  answer  does  not  satisfy 
the  outsider,  Mr.  Hendrick  explains  the 
situation  as  one  in  which  supreme  author- 
ity, for  all  practical  purposes,  now  de- 
volves upon  the  board  of  directors,  but 
that  no  "  personality  "  except  Mrs.  Eddy's 
ever  can  dominate  the  Church  that  she 
founded.  Of  the  importance  of  the  Man- 
ual since  Mrs.  Eddy's  death  two  years  ago 
the  article  explains: 


"Loyal  Christian  Scientists  accept  her 
Manual  as  inviolate.  No  question  arises 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Church's  wide-spread 
activities,  they  say,  which  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
left  unprovided  for.  In  all  essentials,  there- 
fore, Mrs.  Eddy  is  still  the  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Christian  Science  Church 
presents  a  unique  spectacle — ^an  ecclesias- 
tical organization  which,  in  both  its  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  aspects,  can  never  be 
changed.  Its  head,  according  to  the  Man- 
ual, will  always  be  an  impersonal  one.  'I, 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,'  she  says  in  one  of  her 
unchangeable  by-laws,  'ordain  the  Bible 
and  "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures"  Pastor  over  the  Mother 
Church  — The  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass. — and  they  will 
continue  to  preach  for  this  Church  and  the 
world.'  " 


up-to-date  young  and  middle-aged  men  have  control.  Exter- 
nally these  men  have  little  resemblance  to  the  type  of  followers 
that  surrounded  Mrs.  Eddy  in  the  old  days.  Christian  Science 
has  passed  the  period  when  it  found  its  leading  champions  among 
shoemakers,  sea-captains,  se^^ing-machine  agents,  and  unsuc- 
cessful doctors.  The  present  directors  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  any  up-to-date  club;    in  appearance,  indeed,  they  are 

all  very  much  men  of  the  world." 


The  five  directors  are  simply  Mrs.  Eddy's 
"residuary  legatees,"   the   writer   thinks, 

and  they  show  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  change,  annul,  or 
add  to  Mrs.  Eddy's  plan  of  government.  He  describes  Chris- 
tian Science  as  having  passed  into  its  second  generation,  "nc 
longer  'temperamental,'  but  keen,  alert,  and  business-Uke." 
The  five  directors  whom  he  names  as  "actual  heads  of  the 
Christian  Science  Movement  to-day"  are  Archibald  McLellan, 
Allison  V.  Stewart,  John  V.  Dittemore,  Adam  H.  Dickey,  and 
James  A.  Neal,  and  he  remarks: 

"They  are  all  men  in  the  prinu>  of  life — the  oldest,  Mr.  Stewart, 
is  fifty-six  -and  they  an;  all,  as  officials  at  least,  practically 
'new'  in  Christ iati  Science.  As  din^ctors  of  the  (Christian  Sci- 
ence Chunth  their  appointments  all  date  since  1904.  (^alvin 
A.  Krye,  the  footman-secretary  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Eddy  for 
so  many  years  at  Pleasant  View,  and  whom  Ww,  newspapers  used 
to  deseni)e  as  her  'jaih^r,'  is  now  a  retired  pensioner  in  Boston. 
Mrs.  Augusta  A.  Stetson,  who  built  up  the  organization  in  New 
York  and  who  aspired  to  sufrceed  Mrs.  Eddy,  is  now  excom- 
municale.  Alfred  Farlow,  whom  the  newspapers  used  to  wTJte 
up  as  another  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  probable  'successors,'  is  still  the 
head  of  the  Publicatioti  Committet*,  })ut  by  no  means  so  influ- 
ential as  lie  was.      Instead,  a  group  of  extremely   modern  and 


Copynglit«d  by  the  American  I'vess  Associution. 
ARCHIBALD    M'I.ELLAN, 

Described  as  sharing  with  the  Church 
Manual  the  leadership  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church   since  Mrs.  Eddy's  death. 


No  traditional  liierarchy  ever  had  more 
comprehensive  powers,  ^Ir.  Hendrick  de- 
clares. The  directors  automatically  suc- 
ceeded to  Mrs.  Eddy's  authority,  so  that 
the  church  members  have  no  more  control 
over  them  than  they  had  over  the  Church's 
loimder : 

"The  directors  hold  their  places  for  life 
and  name  their  successors.  They  elect  all 
the  officers  of  the  Mother  Church.  They 
have  to  approve  all  applications  for  mem- 
bership, and  their  ipse  dixit  excommuni- 
cates a  member.  They  have  control  of 
all  the  church  funds,  and  make  no  detailed 
reports  of  expenditures." 

Of  the  chairman  of  this  board  we  find 
this  condensed  biography: 

'"By  birth  Mr.  McLellan  is  a  Canadian- 
He  came  to  Boston  as  a  boy,  received  his 
education  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
and  was  graduated  an  LL.B.  in  1895  from 
the  Kent  Law  School  in  Chicago.  He 
practised  for  some  time  in  Chicago,  but, 
becoming  interested  in  Christian  Science, 
soon  decided  to  give  it  all  of  his  time. 
His  rise,  as  already  indicated,  has  been 
rapid.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all 
who  have  had  relations  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Lellan that  he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  of 
considerable  personal  charm .  He  is  quiet, 
suave,  mild-spoken,  but  efifeetive.  He  is 
fifty-five  years  old." 

Mr.  McLellan  as  head  of  the  pubhca- 
tion  department  has  evolved  something 
unique  in  daily  newspapers,  as  the  follow- 
ing shows: 


"The  Bohemian  atmosphere  that  hangs 
over  most  newspaper  headquarters  is 
lacking.  Everything  is  as  neat,  as  spick-and-span,  as  a  healer's 
office.  The  floors  are  of  hard  wood  and  are  covered  with  rugs. 
The  office  furniture  is  of  the  latest  make;  the  editors  are  immac- 
ulately drest,  and  there  are  frequently  flowers  upon  the  desks. 
The  perpetual  fog  of  tobacco  smoke  that  envelops  the  average 
sanctum  is  not  evident  here;  smoking,  swearing,  and  loud 
talking  are  prohibited.  The  paper  that  is  published  embodies 
this  atmosphere.  It  is  absolutely  clean.  It  prints  no  scandal, 
no  (li\ on^es,  no  salacious  (>lopements,  and  no  paradings  of  family 
skeletons.  It  is  not  quite  true,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  it 
makes  no  reference  to  the  disagreeable  and  the  calamitous 
asp(>('ts  of  Iif(> — that  it  has  no  news  of  miu-ders,  railroad  acci- 
dents, and  other  tragedies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  gave 
almost  as  much  space  to  the  Titanic  disaster  as  the  rest  of  the 
press. 

"  The  i)(>li('y  of  The  Monitor  is  to  'feature'  or  '  play  up'  the  'con- 
structive' asp(H!ts  of  life.  The  feminine  mind,  Avhich  so  fre- 
qu(>ntly  turns  first  to  the  death  and  marriage  notices  in  a  news- 
pajuT,  in<'(>ts  disappoijitment  here.  The  Monitor  has  no  death 
cohimn  and  no  obituary  department.  Moreover,  no  one  ever 
'dies'  in  this  newspaper;  he  'passes  on.'  usually  in  a  few  lines. 
In  tli<>  main.  The  Monitor  is  an  »>x<M>lIent  newspaper.  It  is  well 
writt«>n,  terse,  and  entirely  free  from  vulgarity." 
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THE  DILEMMA  OF  AMUSEMENTS 

y^LMOST  the  paramount  question  in  the  Church's  rela- 
Z— ^  tion  to  the  y6unger  element  seems  to  involve  the  matter 
-^  -*-  of  amusements.  In  any  study  of  the  social  evil  the 
dance-hall  appears  to  play  well-nigh  the  first  part,  points  out 
The  Standard  (Chicago),  referring  of  course  to  the  young  people 
of  the  community  not  allied  with  the  Church.  Nevertheless 
this  is  recognized  as  the  Church's  problem.  "Commissions 
delegated  to  investigate  \'ice  conditions  in  many  large  cities  have 
uniformly  found  the  public  dance-hall  next  to  the  saloon  in  the 
potency  of  its  influence  for  e\il,"  this  journal  declares.  It  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  all  dances  are  equally  dangerous.  "In 
fact,  the  contrary  is  true;  but  it  is  with  satisfaction  we  note  that 
various  cities  are  taking  the  dance-hall  question  in  hand,  seek- 
ing to  lessen  the  influences  for  evil  in  connection  therewith." 
Some  of  these  efforts  are  surveyed: 

"In  a  large  city  the  proportion  of  the  young  people  who  habit- 
ually frequent  public  dances  is  astounding.  An  investigation  of 
the  character  of  the  halls  they  attend  for  lack  of  better  places  is 
even  more  alarming.  A  large  proportion  of  such  places  are  run 
in  direct  connection  Avith  saloons.  The  boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tend dances  in  search  of  innocent  amusement  are  thus  thrown 
in  with  the  worst  criminals.  Wliite-slavers,  in  search  of  young 
girls  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  white  slavery,  eagerly  seize  this  means 
of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  ignorant,  unprotected  girls  and, 
through  the  aid  of  the  adjoining  saloon,  easily  accomplish  their 
downfall.     At  this  time  it  seems  impossible  to  do  away  with 

the  dance  entirely. 
But  many  large 
cities  are  underta- 
king to  sever  the 
dance  from  the  evil 
influence  of  the  sa- 
loon and  the  white- 
slave procurer,  a  task 
that  is  thoroughly 
righteous  and  is 
worthy  of  the 
hearty  support  of 
all  Christians.  The 
city  of  Cleveland  is 
a  leader  in  this  re- 
spect, but  many 
other  cities  are  fol- 
lowing in  her  steps. 
Laws  were  passed 
requiring  every  hall 
where  public  dances 
are  held  to  procure 
a  license.  To  secure 
this  license  the  hall 
must  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  fire  and 
health  departments, 
as  well  as  close  all 
dances  at  12.30  a.m.  ; 
and  refuse  admit- 
tance to  all  'new 
people'  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  children 
under  eighteen,  un- 
escorted by  parent 
or  natural  guardian, 
should  be  excluded 
after  nine  o'clock. 
The  character  of 
many  dance-halls 
was  improved  by 
the  enforcement  of 
these  rules.  Many 
forfeited  their  li- 
censes. But  two 
evils  still  remained;  liquor  was  still  sold  in  many  halls,  and 
indecent  danjing  occasionally  crept  in.  To  bring  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  young  people  under  still  closer  regulation,  the 
municipal  park  pavilions  were  opened  and  dances  at  three  cents 
each  drew   the  young  people  from  disreputable    places.     The 


Chicago  South  Park  Commission  went  one  better.  The  park 
pavilions  are  open  free  to  parties  desiring  them.  Here  the  closing 
hour  is  set  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  effect  of  these  innovations  can 
not  be  known  exactly." 

The  failure  of  communities  to  provide  proper  recreation  is 
noted  by  The  Norlhwest- 


Copyrighlod  hy  ttip  Aiini  i'-ari  Press  As<'>4*iati<>n 
ADAM    H.    DICKEY. 

Another  of  the  directors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church  who  are  pictured 
as   "all   verj-   much   men  of  the   world." 


JOHN    V.     DI'rrEMORE. 

Since  Mrs.  Eddy's  death  a  di- 
rector of  the  Church  described  as 
"no  longer  'temperamental.'  but 
keen,  alert,  and  business-like." 


ern  Christian  Advocate 
(Chicago)  as  the  agency 
that  is  driving  children 
into  the  courts.  This 
view  is  also  corroborated 
by  the  President  of  the 
Juvenile  P>rotective  As- 
sociation of  that  city. 
He  says:  "I  have  found 
that  the  downfall  of  al- 
most every  boy  and  girl 
that  is  taken  to  the  juve- 
nile court  can  be  traced 
directly  to  some  action 
to  provide  amusement." 
Further: 

"Forty-five  per  cent, 
of  these  dehnquents  come 
from  foreign  families  who 
are  accustomed  to  amuse- 
ments which  are  harm- 
less under  their  native 
condition  but  which  are 
distinctly  dangerous  as 
they  are  carried  on  in 
our  American  cities.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  the 
perversion  through  city 
conditions  of  the  inno- 
cent desire  for  amuse- 
ment are  to  be  found 
in  Miss   Addams's   new 

book,  'The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.'  Out  of  this 
experience  these  social  workers  are  advocating  that  the  city 
provide  amusement  for  its  young  people,  uplifting  plays,  public 
entertainments,  interesting  illustrated  lectures,  opportunities 
for  wholesome  dancing  under  proper  supervision.  They  point 
out  that  a  policy  of  repression  of  vicious  amusements  is  useless 
unless  accompanied  by  the  provision  of  proper  recreation. 
Chicago  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the  gymnasiums  and  public 
halls  of  its  small  parks.  The  logic  of  the  situation  demands  that 
it  should  extend  this  effort.  The  matter  is  equally  vital  for  the 
smaller  town.  Every  community  is  responsible  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  its  young  people,  and  can  not  afford  to  let  their  natural 
desire  for  amusement  be  exploited  by  mere  money-makers.  An 
especial  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  proper  recreation  rests 
upon  the  religious  leaders  who  lift  their  voice  against  the  vicious 
tendencies  of  some  modern  amusements." 

The  Sunday  School  Times  (Philadelphia)  is  seemingly  not  in 
line  with  the  endeavors  recommended  in  the  foregoing  citations, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  furnish  the  amuse- 
ments thought  neces.sary  for  the  young.  The  editor  was  asked 
his  opinion  by  one  "greatly  wrought  up  over  the  amusement 
business  in  the  Church,"  and  received  a  reply  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  part : 

"We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  minister  to  all  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  Church  is  criti- 
cized because  it  has  not  done  this.  Some  churches  are  more 
and  more  attempting  to  do  it,  making  their  buildings  fairly  bee- 
hives of  activity  of  both  lighter  and  more  serious  sorts.  There 
is  a  strong  attractiveness  in  the  idea  to  human  nature;  but  is 
there  also  any  possibility  of  its  being  based  on  a  fundamental 
mistake,  and  that  it  is  aimed  by  Satan  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  intended  by  him  to  defeat  the  sole  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Church  in  the  world  exists? 

"Suppose  a  local  church,  saj',  of  300  persons,  all  of  whom 
are  living  daily  in  the  same  riches  of  the  overcoming,  witnessing 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  that  Paul  knew,  were  set  down  in  any 
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town  or  city  of  this  land,  and  minister  and  people  commenced 
their  daily  life  and  held  their  church  services  in  the  fulness  of 
this  ai)ostolic  power.  Suppose  the  ministers  preaching  were 
supported  by  the  daily  prayers  of  those  :>0()  .  .  .  Would  the 
community  in  which  that  church  worked  be  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  its  services?  And  would  pool-tables  and  shuffle-boards  be 
likely  to  add  to  the  drawing  power  of  that  church?" 


Complete  vital  statistics  for  the  country  are  impossible  ta 
secure,  yet  there  are  certain  registration  areAs  in  which  figures 
are  kept.  These  for  the  most  part  are  for  the  cities,  the  country 
almost  wholly  overlooking  the  matter. 
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THE  WHITE'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 

BLACK 

TllK  NEGRO  PROBLEM,  long  looked  upon  as  a  South- 
em  question,  can  be  regarded  as  such  no  longer.  It 
concerns  the  North  as  well,  sinqe  "census  figures  indicate 
that  the  South  is  becoming  whiter,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  steady  migration  of 
the  negro  to  the  North."  An- 
other fact  that  complicates  the 
problem  is  that  figures  show  the 
negro  to  be  going  to  the  city  in 
both  the  South  and  North.  The 
percentage  of  negroes  for  the  en- 
tire country  is  10.7  and  for  cities 
of  25,000  and  over  it  is  16.5. 
Negroes  constitute  one-fourth  or 
more  of  the  total  population  in 
each  of  twenty-seven  of  these 
cities,  and  in  four  of  them  the 
proportion  is  more  than  half.  In 
each  of  twelve  cities  there  are 
more  than  40,000  negroes,  while 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  negro 
population  is  94,446.  These  fig- 
ures, presented  by  Rev.  Charles 
Stelzle  in  various  organs  of  the 
religious  press,  show  that  the  ne- 
gro is  increasing  in  numbers,  tho 
not  as  fast  relatively  as  the 
whites.  And  the  question  that 
the  white  is  anxiously  asking  is 
"whether  he  will  be  a  'good' 
negro  or  a  'bad'   negro."     The 

answer,  Mr.  Stelzle  declares,  depends  as  much  upon  the  white 
as  upon  the  black,  and  he  brings  forward  some  important  facts 
for  the  white  man  to  ponder: 

"The  negro  will  never  return  to  Africa  to  estabhsh  a  Liberian 
Republic.  He  is  the  only  man  in  America  who  has  been  brought 
here  against  his  will.  For  250  years  th(T(^  was  systematically 
expunged  from  th(^  negro  race  the  best  qualities  which  fit  a  man 
for  citixenshij)  in  a  democracy.  Considering  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  advice  of  fool  friends,  and  the  inherent  limitation* 
whic^h  are  both  natural  and  ac(juir(xl,  the  negro  has  done  pretty 
well  sinc(>  the  day  that  h((  was  set  fn!e. 

"The  fa(!t  that  the  negro  is  dying  in  such  large  numbers  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  still  more  frightful  diseases  is,  of  course, 
due  to  his  ignorance*  and  to  other  reasons  for  which  h(>  is  largely 
responsibhi,  but  we  can  not  fc^rget  tliat  it  is  also  to  bo  charged 
to  the  fa<!t  that  he  is  compelled  to  live  in  the  worst  sections  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  often  without  drainage  or  s(>werag(^  or  gar- 
bage service,  wiliioul  water  within  a  reasoiuible  distanc(\  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  house  or  yard  or  street 
which  wliites  consider  an  absolutt*  necessity.  We  drive  the 
worst  forms  of  immorality  into  the  negro  quarters  and  then  curse 
the  negro  bei^ause  of  his  moral  weakness.  We  subject  him  to  the 
severest  test  of  our  city  life  -  physical,  moral,  and  political — 
and  then  cynically  declare  that  th»<  'nigger'  is  no  good,  anyway. 
I^et's  give  him  a  s(|uare  deal — a  man's  chance.  Neith<>r  race- 
hatred nor  mawkish  sentinu^ntality  will  settl(>  this  very  delicate 
cpjestion.  The  South  can  not  settle  it  alone,  and  the  North  can 
not  do  the  work  for  the  South.  Th«>  North  and  the  South,  the 
city  and  the  country,  nuist  tackle  the  thing  together,  for  this 
is  a  mitional  problem." 
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THE   NEGRO. 

Proportion  between  .Total  Populatron 
and  Ne^ro  Population  in  the  United  States. 

Relative  decrease  of  Negroes  as  compared  with 
Whites  largely  due  to  unsanitary  living  conditions 

Millions  0 
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ACCOUNTING   FOR   JUDAS 

N  THIS  DAY  the  world  has  ceased  painting  its  heroes  and 
villains  all  white  and  all  black,  and  likes  to  see  them  in 
half-lights  and  fine  shades.  So  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
Judas  niay  have  a  good  word  said  about  him.  An  English 
A\Titer,  Mr.  Gregory  A.  Page,  has  told  his  storj-  in  an  imaginary 
"Diary,"  and  gives  a  theory  of  the  betrayal,  not  entirely  new, 
but  more  fully  worked  out  than  before.     "He  thinks  that  Judas 

was  attracted  to  Jesus  by  a  gen- 
uine belief  that  he  might  prove 
the  expected  Messiah,  but  was 
perplexed  increasingly  by  the  soft 
qualities  and  dilatory  tactics  of 
his  leader,  and  at  length,  when 
the  crisis  came,  treason  was 
adopted  as  the  best  means  of 
making  his  own  position  secure 
in  any  event."  The  logic  of 
Judas's  reasoning  on  this  assump- 
tion is  stated  by  The  Methodist 
Recorder  (London)  in  a  comment 
on  Mr.  Page's  book: 


■"If  Jesus  were  forced  to  as- 
sume kingly  powers,  Judas  could 
plead  that  his  action  had  but 
precipitated  the  issue,  and  might 
reasonably  expect  promotion  and 
honor.  Whereas,  if  the  priests 
prevailed,  Judas  would  escape 
from  the  entanglement  -with 
profit  to  himself  as  well  as  with 
the  credit  of  having  pricked  the 
latest  and  largest  of  the  false 
hopes  of  Israel." 
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It  is  conceded  that  other  mo- 
tives may,  and  even  must,  have 
been  present;  but  the  main  secret  of  the  betrayal,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  "Diary,"  is  to  be  found  in  "the  attempt  of 
a  sincere  but  disappointed  Jew  to  extricate  hiniself  from  a  com- 
promising and  hazardous  position." 

The  interesting  novelty  of  the  book  is  its  form,  where  the 
author  lets  his  imagination  play  in  constructing  a  diarj-  "such 
as  a  young  Jewish  contemporary  of  Jesus  might  verj'  well  have 
composed."     We  read: 

"The  starting-point  is  difficult.  Jesus  has  to  be  conceived 
without  any  of  those  divine  perfections  which  were  afterward 
dis(!ov(>red  to  be  inherent  in  him,  simply  as  a  prophet  whose 
words  and  ways  were  stirring  the  countryside,  but  who  lacked 
several  of  the  expected  credentials  of  the  Messiah.  Judas,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  av«M-age  .Jewish  youth,  proud  of  his  race 
and  full  of  prejudices,  eager  to  live  a  godly  lif(>  according  to  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers,  and  to  find  some  means  of  deliverance 
from  th(>  pres(>nce  of  tlu^  usurping  Romans.  The  problem  is  to 
preser\(>  these  two  characters,  and  faitht'ull,\  to  n^produce  the 
influence  e.xerted  upon  the  one  by  the  other,  until  decision  takes 
the  plac(>  of  changing  moods  of  doubt  and  hope,  and  the  terrible 
awak»>ning  of  the  days  after  the  betrayal  is  readied.  Mr.  Page 
.  .  .  has  trained  himself  to  think  as  Judas  may  well  have  thought, 
and  to  keep  out  of  tht^  diary  feelings  that  belong  to  a  different 
civilization  and  to  a  later  conception  of  Jesus.  He  is  able  to 
exhibit  a  character,  mixt  at  first  of  good  and  e\il,  with  the 
good  pn>j)<)nderating,  gradually  declining  througli  greed  and  fear 
until  fri(>ndship's  own  endearments  can  be  used  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  world's  worst  act  of  treachery." 
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Victor-VictroU  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


That's  where  the  Victor- Victrola  victor-victroia  vi,  $25 
is  pre-eminent. 

You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabi- 
net that  outwardly  would  resemble  a 
Victor- Victrola.  You  might  even  copy 
the  inside  construction  and  details,  if 
they  were  not  protected  by  patents.  But 
there  is  no  copying  the  superior  Victor- 
Victrola  tone  quality. 

That  represents  years  of  patient  experi- 
ment— with  various  woods,  with  different 
proportions,  with  numerous  vibratory  sur- 
faces— and  it  is  simply  astonishing  how 
slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape,  in  posi- 
tion, seriously  affects  the  tone  quality. 

No,  the  Victor- Victrola  tone  can't  be 
equaled !     Even  though  the  eye  could  take 
in  every  detail  of  construction,  there  is  still 
that   same   indescribable    ''something" 
which    makes   the   Stradivarius   supreme 
among  violins,  which  gives  to  the  Victor- 
Victrola  the  wonderfully  sweet,  clear  and 
mellow  tone  that  has  established  this  in- 
strument as  preeminent  in  tone  quality. 

Hear  the  Victor-Victrola  today  at 
the  nearest  Victor  dealer's — you'll 
spend  a  delightful  half-hour  and  come 
away  with  a  greater  love  for  music  and 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  this 
superb   instrument. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors. 

Always    use     Victor    Machines     with 

Victor    Records    and  Victor    Needles — 

the  combination.      There  is  no  other  way  to 


get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


ictor -Victrola 

^Mahogany  or 


XVI,  $200 

quartered  oak 


Other  styles  $15  to  $150 


fctrola 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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TED  «l^ 

er  Top 

Shaving  Stick 

Your  fingers  don't  touch  the  soap, 
not  even  when  you  are  using  up  the 
last  quarter-inch  of  the  stick,  and 
when  you  set  the  stick  down  it  will 
stand  firm  and  steady  on  its  metal 
base,  without  toppling.  How  much 
these  two  points  mean  every  shaver 
understands.  And  with  all  this  con- 
venience there  is  the  same  thick> 
creamy,  soothing  lather  that  has 
made  Williams'  Shaving  Soap 
famous  through  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

Four  forms  of  the  same  good  quality  t 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick  ^^t^'Zl 
Williams'  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder  SeHo" 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  liberal  sample  of  either  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick,  Shaving?  Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jer- 
sey Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder 
or  Dental  Cream,  sent  for  4-  cents  in  stamps, 
postpaid,  or  all  six  articles  in  neat  combina- 
tion package  for  2 1  cents  in  stamps.  Address 

Tbe  J.  B.  Williams  Co. ,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


24  BULBS  FOR  10c. ' 

Together  with  a  Complete  Treatise  on  llie 
Culture  of  Hardy  Bulbs  botti  Indoors 
and  out,  and  our  beautiful  Catalogue — 
Ai.i^    FOR    i<>    cr.xrs. 

'i'licBC  24  Bulbe,3cach of  8  different 

kiniU,  vrill  make  beautiful  pots  of 

flowers  for  winter  orlovclycarlyipriDg 

flowers  for  the  garden.    Plant  now. 

Our  CttaloRue  of  ITyarinths,  TuHpj, 

NarcissuK,  I.iliea,  IlarHy  Plants  and  rare 

winter-blooming  plants  l"r«'«'  l<>  >»U. 


John  Lewis  Childs, 


Floral  Park.  N.  Y, 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


ill  I.,' 


,■1.1 


cut   Hnrk    ni-k'ntive  lult. 
im  s  Itt'lM.ICATOK  CO., 


ii.'of  lllClltl'..|li:  f.';,|(Ji.  It  III 

"  t  III  11   till-     pi.fcriil     \\.,i  1,1 

linii  lUirl  i'iiili,ik,'llli'iit   <,f   till'  DAI  S  IH' 

■  ■KOYKII  TM-  TOI-  DllM.K'A'IOIt.     N,. 

pi  iiiler'it  ink  >i«,'<l.     No  i-xpeiiMive  Slip- 

plii'B.    100   copies    from    pen-wriit-n 

mill    *>()   Copies    from   type-written 

oi'ilfiiin)       Sent  on  ten  ilnvn'    trinl 

without  deposit.     Ciiiipli't,'  Diipli 

e.ilor.    with  "  llaunen"  (llleil 


"is 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

POETRY  of  the  sort  called  neo-Celtic 
with  its  vague  mysticism,  its  shadowj^ 
beauty,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  natural 
life  of  man  is  not  appearing  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  Irish  poets 
nowadays  are  closer  to  the  soil.  They  have 
turned  from  the  contemplation  of  faded 
splendors  and  dead  gods  to  the  study  of 
mankind.  The  following  verses,  which  are 
taken  from  the  London  Saturday  Review, 
have  a  charm  that  is  distinctly  Irish.  And 
yet  the  thought  is  not  racial  but  universal, 
and  there  are  no  localizing  allusions.  Nor 
are  the  words  used  in  a  way  which  would 
show  the  -writer's  nationality,  unless  the 
rime  of  "  door  "  with  "  moor  "  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intentional  bit  of  dialect. 
The  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review,  re- 
ferring to  the  fourth  stanza,  says  that  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  herons  are  called 
cranes.  But  aside  from  this,  there  is  noth- 
ing about  the  poem  which  can  be  taken 
as  characteristically  Irish — nothing,  except 
the  indefinable  beauty  which  animates  it  as 
a  whole. 

Behind  the  Closed  Eye 

By  F.  E.  Ledwidge 

I  walk  the  old  frequented  ways 
That  wind  around  the  tangled  braes. 
I  live  again  the  sunny  days 
Ere  I  the  city  knew. 

And  scenes  of  old  again  are  bom. 
The  woodbine  lassoing  the  thorn. 
And  drooping  Ruth-like  in  the  corn 
The  poppies  weep  the  dew. 

Above  me  in  their  hundred  schools 
The  magpies  bend  their  young  to  rules, 
And  like  an  apron  full  of  jew'ls 
The  dewy  cobweb  swings. 

And  frisking  in  the  stream  below 
The  troutlets  make  the  circles  flow. 
And  the  hungry  crane  doth  watch  them  grow 
As  a  smoker  does  his  rings. 

Above  me  smokes  the  little  town 
With  its  whitewashed  walls  and  roofs  of  brown 
And  its  octagon  spire  toned  smoothly  down 
As  the  holy  minds  within. 

And  wondrous  impudently  sweet. 
Half  of  liim  passion,  half  conceit. 
The  blackbird  calls  adown  the  street 
Like  the  piper  c*"  Hamijlin. 

T  hear  him.  and  I  feel  the  lure 
Drawing  mo  homeward  to  the  moor. 
I'll  go,  and  dosti  the  mountain's  door 
On  the  city's  strife  and  din. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  Alfred  Noyes's  philosophy  as  it 
shows  in  his  writings.  Last  week  we 
quoted  his  striking  poem  suggest(>d  by  th(> 
reports  of  recent  (liscoveri(>s  relating  to  the 
origin  of  life.  That  was  controversial  in 
spirit.  The  following  verses  from  The 
West  minuter  dazettc  are  a  quieter  and 
simpler  statement  of  the  same  faith. 

Lamps 

Hy  Ai.fued  Noyks 

Immen.sc  and  silent  niKht, 

Over  the  dnrklliiK  downs  1  ijo. 
And  the  dt>ep  gloom  is  pricktxl  with  points  of  light 

Above,  around  me  and  below. 


I  can  not  break  the  bars 

Of  Fate;   nor,  if  I  scan  the  sky. 
Comes  there  to  me,  questioning  those  cold  stars. 

Any  new  signal  or  reply. 

Yet — are  they  less  than  these. 

These  village-lights  that  I  do  scan 
Below  me;    or.  far  out  on  darkling  seas. 

Those  twinkling  messages  from  man? 

Round  me  the  darkness  rolls! 

Out  of  the  depth  each  lance  of  light 
Shoots  from  lost  windows,  thrills  from  living  souls. 

And — shall  1  doubt  that  starrier  height'.' 

No  signal?     No  reply? 

As  o'er  the  Hills  of  Time  I  roam, 
Hope  opens  her  warm  casements  in  the  sky. 

And  lights  the  heavenly  lamps  of  home. 

Unlike  that  master  of  the  ballade,  Frau- 
gois  Villon,  modern  poets  as  a  rule  regard 
that  form  as  suitable  only  for  the  expres- 
sion of  slight  and  decorative  ideas.  The 
anonymous  author  of  these  lines  in  the 
London  Nation  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
In  his  hands  the  ballade  retains  its  ancient 
dignity  and  force. 

A  Ballade  of  Time 

"Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led?" — Henry  JV.. 
Part  II.,  Act  v..  Scene  3. 

They  come  not  now  that  came  before — 

Evening  of  spring,  and  blossom  white, 
The  footstep  hushed,  the  whispering  door. 

The  thin  form  glimmering  into  sight. 
The  moon  half-seen  in  clouded  night. 

One  star,  and  wind,  and  passing  rain, 
The  smell  of  lilacs  in  the  lane; 

Where  is  the  foot,  the  lovely  head, 
My  moon  that  never  was  to  wane? 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led? 

Tossed  by  the  sea  from  shore  to  shore. 

Wheeled  to  the  battle's  left  and  right; 
In  wreck  of  storm,  in  wreck  of  war, 

In  tides  that  clashed,  and  clashing  fight. 
When  the  deep  guns  out-boomed  the  might 

Of  the  deep-booming  hurricane. 
And  like  the  shriek  of  ropes  astrain. 

The  wind  wailed  with  the  death  that  sped 
Sheer  tlirough  the  battery's  galloping  train — 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led? 

They  come  not  now,  they  come  no  more. 

The  thoughts  that  sprang  with  daily  light. 
As  gems  upon  an  enchanted  floor. 

Matching  the  sun  in  promise  bright; 
Even  sorrow,  too,  has  taken  flight — 

Sorrow  and  consecrating  pain — 
And  rage  comes  never  here  again. 

Pleasure  and  grief  alike  are  dead ; 
What  fear  can  move?     What  hopes  remain? 

AVhere  is  the  life  that  late  I  led? 

Envoi  , 

So  should  a  man  recall  in  vain 

The  dreams  of  a  scarce-wakened  brain. 

Forgotten  e'er  the  sleep  is  fled. 
And  buried  down  in  Time's  inane. 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  Uxi? 

A  tragic  phase  of  wild  life  is  vividly 
described  in  this  poem,  which  we  quote 
from  the  London  Sju'ctalor: 


Black  Wings 

By  Will  H.  Ooilvie 

Sextons  of  the  Overland!     Buriers  of  the  dead. 
Where  graves  are  lone  and  shallow  aiKl  windlng- 

she(>ts  are  red! 
Wardens  of  the   wagon   tracli.    watclu>rs   by   the 

creek. 
Loiterers  in  the  lignum  where  the  l)lacksoil  traps 

the  wt^ak! 

(.Continued  on  page  526) 
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Complete  your  building  data  before  you  go  ahead  \A/ith 
your  plans  and  specifications.     Investigate  the  claims  of 

NATCO  •  HOLLOVn^TILE 


Then  only  can  you  be  satisfied  that  you've  chosen  wisely.  Your  good  judgment  must  be 
given  fair  play. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  building  specifications. 
Drop  a  line  for  our  64'page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses."  Contains  80  photographs  of 
residences  and  other  moderate-sized  buildings  where  NATCO  has  been  used  for  exterior 
wall  construction  at  costs  between  $4,000  and  $100,000,  also  a  few  complete  drawings 
and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20 
cents  in  postage.     Write  for  it  today. 

Natco  construction  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  older  and  less  efficient  forms  and  at  a  cost 
only  slightly  in  advance.  The  sum  of  advantages  is,  on  the  other  hand,  overwhelming. 
Architects  in  increasing  numbers  are  specifying  Natco  Hollow  Tile  throughout  for  their  own 
homes. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  places  your  building  ahead  of  any  other  type  of  structure  as  an  invest^ 
ment.     Fire  safety,  permanence  and  nominal  maintenance  are  its  chief 
characteristics.     It  is  fireproof,  age  proof,  moisture  proof,  sound    proof, 
vermin  proof,  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer. 

Learn  more  about  Natco  before  you  Jo  arf^thing 
definite.      Send  for  "  Fireproof  Houses  "  toda^ 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PRCIDFING  •  COA^^ANY 

Organized  1889 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Dept.  V 


Offices  in  AH  Principal  Cities 
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Are  You  Afraid 
to  Laugh? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  your 
teeth — afraid  to  open  your 
mouth  and  show  tliem,  dis- 
colored and  unsighdy — 
instead  of  white  and  beau- 
tiful and  a  delight  to  see? 

There  is  no  reason  for  you 
to  continue  with  such  an 
unpleasant  handicap. 

PCBCCO 

Tooth  Paste 

preserves  the  enamel,  whitens  the 
teeth  and  sweetens  the  breath,  be- 
cause it  counteracts  the  destroying 
influences  of  acidity  in  the  mouth. 

Germs  and  bacteria,  which  cause  the  fermentation  of  food  particles 
lodged  between  the  teeth  that  gives  rise  to  acids  are  banished  from  the 
mouth  by  the  effective  action  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste. 

Even  though  you  now  have  beautiful  teeth,  it  behooves  you  to 
guard  against  "acid  mouth"  which  works  silently  but  destroys  certainly. 

Send  for  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

and  see  by  an  interesting  but  simple  test  whether  or  not  you  have 
"acid  mouth"  now.  The  tube  contains  enough  for  ten  days'  use,  and 
will  show  you  decidedly  the  efficacy  and  pleasantness  of  Pebeco. 

Pebirco  orit'inated  in  the  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co., 
Hamburg.  Germany,  and  is  sold  everywhere  in  large  50c  tubes. 
As  only  J^  of  a  brushful  is  iisi'd  at  a  time,  it  is  very  economical, 

LEHN  &  FINK,  107  William  Street,  New  York 

producers  of  Lthn  ^  Fini^s  Rivfrit  Talcum 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women    -  iinbody  tvcrv    fca- 

Itirr    ..f    fniiifurt.    styW-   and   durability,  com- 

liinuil!  tin'  puii'tirul    Miegistiulis    of    till!   most 

pri.iiiiiK'iit  ridiTB     i.f   t«.>    I'uiitincnt.i  and    our 

thirty     yriirh'   niuntlfni'turing  cxp^rinnre. 

Smdjitr    iUnslrdlrtt  catalofiiie  li  describing 

atiilmitiiil  (wcfsstirirs  anri    yiviny  the  namra 

of  nut II u  prominent  ittterti 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..    104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


Agents  Wantea 

liuiiili  t.miitorliliuTiiloTlilliltHuinpliHani!er 

Im-yiiin.      >\  rih    Iff  mil-  iillisl  siiivHil  iilTir. 

Finest  Cuaranteod       tf  </l  ^       I&09 

1913  Model*  9  IV  »0  ^^g 

with  (^iiistcr-llriikis.  ruiicture  rrooi   (Ires, 

1911  a  1912  Models      tf  7  ^_    «P«0 

all  or  best  makes....      ^  0    'O  iff  I gZ 

100   Second  -  Hand    Wheels 

All  mnkos  and  models,     ^o.a        <frO 

Kood  as  now iffmf  tO   ifttf 

Oreiit    FACTOHY  CI.EAHINQ  SALE 

\\i-  Shift  on  Apitroval  iriih.,,a  a 

V-%    II  III      ilriii.sil.     ,,<!//     tin      li.iulil,    mill     IIIIOW 

<*■    10   tiAY'S  FRCt   fRIAL. 

TIRES,     coaster-brake      rear     wheels, 

lamps.  Hiiiiilnin.  imrtM  iiiiil  r.-imlrH  nt   linlf  iimkiJ 
jirtriK.      DO   NOT   BUY   until   you   got  our  ciittt- 
loetiuH  ami  iilfor.     Wrilr  mno, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  R  172  Chicago. III. 


Royal  Olvliles 

Give  You  Health 

The  highest-priced  olive  oil  in  the  world. 
Sealed  m  soft,  soluble  shells.  Slip  taste- 
lessly down  the  throat. 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  this  olive  oil  lor 
PURITY  &  QUALITY  at  the  Paris  &  Sl.Louis 
Ejcpositions.  (Beware  of  the  many  adulterated 
olive  oils  on  the  market.^ 

Royal-Olvules  give  you  vitality,  rich  blood,  clear 
complexion.  Thousands  use  them.  Nutritive 
value  97  per  cent.      A   specific  for  constipation. 

$1.00  the  box  of  120  Royal-Olvalet 
25c   for  tample  box   ^24  Royal-Olvolea^ 

KilerciuiN;  Any  I'mnU  in  I'lul.iiU'lpln.i 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


CURRENT  POETRY  ' 

{Continued  from  page  .'j24) 

Feast ers  at, the  wayside,  guest.s  at  the  lagoon. 
Gloating  over  dead  sheep  rotting  in  the  noon! 
Robbers    on    the    red     roads,     highwaymen    of 

Drought. 
Settlers  of  the  i.ssue  that   the  dawn  has  left   in 

doubt! 

Was  there  ever  team-horse  from  the  chains  let  go. 
Was  there  ever  lean  steer  lightened  of  the  bow. 
But  your  hungry  vanguard  drifting  from  the  sky 
Croaked  beside  his  shoulder,  glad  to  watch  him 
die? 

Ever  tramped  our  cattle  knee-deep  in  the  grass. 
But   you  .soared   al>ove   them   pra>nng   Death   to 

pass? 
Ever  went  our  sheep-mobs  starvedly  and  slow. 
But  you  marked  their  weaklings  stumbling  to  and 

fro? 

Ever  trod  a  bushman.  tramp,  or  pioneer, 

O'er  the  plains  of  Famine,  through  the  scrubs  of 

Fear, 
But  darker  than  his  danger,  closer  than  his  dread, 
.Sliadows  on  his  pathway,  flapped  ye  overhead? 

Call  to  mind  the  stock  routes,  north  and  west  and 

east ! — 
Every  heap  of  wiiite  bones  fashioned  you  a  feast! 
Call  to  mind  the  sandhills! — every  wrinkled  hide 
Made  your  percli  at  banquet  the  day  a  dumb 

beast  died ! 

Surely,  at  Gods  muster,  when  our  mobs  again 
Trample   through   the  star-gra.ss   up   the   purple 

plain. 
When  from  creek  and  sandhill  crowd  our  western 

dead. 
He  shall  suffer  only  white  wings  overhead! 

The  spirit  of  this  poem  (from  the  Sep- 
tember Forum)  is  Greek  in  its  fatalism. 
The  method  is  Greek,  too,  in  its  directness 
and  austere  simplicity. 

Sentence 
By  Witter  Bynner 

Shall  I  say  that  what  heaven  gave 

Earth  has  taken? 
Or  that  sleepers  in  the  grave 

Reawaken? 

One  sole  sentence  can  1  know, 

Can  I  say: 
You,  my  comrade,  had  to  go, 

I  to  stay. 

Readers  of  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow's  novels, 
with  their  blend  of  tragic  realism  and  fan- 
tastic humor,  are  not  prepared  for  the 
delicate  melancholy  of  her  verses.  Thi- 
following  poem,  which  was  printed  in 
Harper  H  Magazine  for  October,  has  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  pow(>r,  due  largely  to  its  con- 
cise treat  iiu'iit  of  a  large  theme,  and  to  the 
skilful  introduction  of  the  main  idea  in  just 
those  places  where  it  will  come  most  efifec- 
tively.  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza,  and 
the  last  three  of  the  second.  The  final 
couplet  is  very  striking. 

Song 

By    ELI.KN    tiI.A8GOW 

A  little  lane  ittid  shade  and  sun, 
DewdroiJs  among  the  shining  grass, 

A  song  of  .\pril  just  bi^gun 
By  inaliiig  robins  as  \  pas.s. 

The  scent  of  ha wi horn  in  the  air, 

.\ii(l  (hen  your  shadow  falling  there. 

We  loved  loo  soon,  we  met  too  late; 

We  jested  when  we  came  to  part. 
But  sonietiiu»>s    -is  it  love  or  hate? — 

Your  shadow  falls  across  my  heart, 
And  to  that  robin's  song  again 
My  fivt  run  down  that  lit  lie  lane. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


GENERAL    NOGI'S    END 

THE  suicide  on  Septcmbor  13  of  Oen- 
eral  Nogi  (Count  Marosuko)  and  his 
wife  as  a  final  tribute  to  the  dead  Emperor 
Mutsuhito  revived  one  of  the  strangest  of 
Japanese  customs.  The  sensational  trag- 
edy was  a  great  shock  even  to  many  of 
Xogi's  own  countrymen  who  knew  of  the 
ancient  custom,  but  thought  it  had  been 
abolished  and  would  never  be  heard  of 
again  except  in  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  said  such  sacrifices  were  forbidden  by 
law  a  long  time  ago,  but,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Mock  Joya,  the  New  York  World's 
Japanese  report<>r,  this  act  of  self-immola- 
tion will  immortalize  the  Nogis.  Count 
Okuma,  formerly  Premier  of  Japan,  refers 
to  the  incident  as  an  "  exemplary  expres- 
sion of  national  loyalism,"  and  '"  a  warn- 
ing to  the  modern  tendencies  toward  cor- 
ruption, or  the  falling  away  from  the  old 
ideals  of  life."  Joya  gives  us  this  interest- 
in.g  explanation  of  the  double  suicide: 

In  the  new  Japan,  m()drrniz(>d  and  civi- 
lized, the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Japanese 
warriors  still  remains,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  outsiders  believe  Western  civilization 
and  modern  science  drove  the  ancient 
spirits  of  "  Bushido  "  out  of  the  country. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cieneral  Xogi  and  his 
wife,  which  the  world  outside  of  Japan 
can  not  understand,  is  nothing  but  the 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  which  has  lain 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  tlirough 
the  history  of  twenty-.six  centuries.  The 
General  followed  the  old  custom  originated 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  fol- 
lowed the  spirit  of  "  Bushido  "  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  F^mperor,  even  making  a 
sacrifice  which  the  Western  world  would 
look  upon  as  an  insane  act. 

A  sacrifice  of  this  nature  had  not  been 
made  for  many  centuries.  The  ancient 
spirit  has  not  died,  but  the  hold  of  the 
spirit  upon  the  people  had  become  lighter 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Western 
ideas.  General  Nogi  belonged  to  the  strict 
followers  of  the  ancient  spirits,  and  during 
his  life  he  had  shown  this  on  numerous 
occasions. 

The  life  of  a  Japanese  belongs  to  the 
Emperor,  who  is  father  and  ruler,  with 
absolute  command.  P]very  achievement 
of  the  Japanese  is  attributed  to  the  power 
of  the  Einpcrcr,  and  the  heroes  of  victory 
always  won  battles  by  \irtue  of  the  Em- 
peror. To  sacrifice  one's  life  for  the  Em- 
peror and  his  country  is  an  honor. 
Mothers  and  wives  who  lost  sons  and  hus- 
bands in  wars  did  not  grieve;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  happy  because  their  sons 
or  husbands  had  the  honor  to  serve  the 
Emperor  and  his  country.  Many  soldiers 
killed  themselves  when  for  one  reason  or 
another  the  call  of  the  war  did  not  reach 
them.  They  would  not  live,  as  they  could 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  their 
lives  to  the  Emperor  and  his  country. 

Ever  since  Emperor  Jimmu  ascended 
the  throne  in  660  b.c.  the  spirit  of  "  Bushi- 
do "  has  ruled  the  whole  nation.  Until 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  it  had  been  the 
custom  when  the  Emperor  died  for  the 
highest  ofiBcials  of  the  court  and  the  great- 


JACKSON  "MAJESTIC"    $1850 

45-horse-power;  unit  power  plants  long-stroke  motor — 4'2x5'4  inches 
124-inch  wheelbase;  36  x  4-inch  tires;  electric  lights;  Disco  self-starter; 
complete  equipment;  trimmings,  black  and  nickel.     "Olympic" — $1500 

Jackson  Comfort  a  Result  of 
Exact  Engineering  Knowledge 

Comfort  for  the  passengers,  our  en^iineer's  reason,  is  even 
more  essential  than  power  and  speed ;  fully  as  necessary  as 
strong  wheels,  reliable  axles  and  a  sturdy  frame. 

And  they  can  tell,  by  the  exact  knowledtre  gained  in  eleven 
years  of  experience — e\  en  when  a  car  has  progressed  no  further 
than  the  blueprint  stage — whether  it  will  be  a  comfortable  car. 


In  the  new  Jackson's,  the  blending  of 
the  elements  that  have  relation  to  and 
influence  on  comfort,  has  been  done 
with  master  skill. 

You  will  find  the  wheelbases 
generously  long — 124  inches  in  the 
"Majestic";  115  inches  in  the 
"Olympic." 

The  wheel  sizes  are  correct  with 
reference  to  the  wheelbases ;  the 
shorter  model  with  34-inch,  the 
longer  with  36-inch  wheels. 

Four  full  elliptic  springs  are  used; 
because  they  are  from  3  3j^  to  100 
percent  easier  riding  than  the  usual 
motor  car  types. 


The*uphol8tering  is  10  inches  thick — 

deep,  ^ofr  and  luxurious. 

The  seat  cushions  slant  slightly  to- 
ward the  rear;  and  the  seat  backs  are 
shoulder  hi^ii — comfortable  for  a  halt 
hour  or  a  half  day  f)n  any  road. 

When  you  have  your  demonstration 
note  the  pulling  power  of  the  motor; 
the  smooth  silence  of  the  mechanism; 
the  speed,  etc. — Jackson  features  as 
noteworthy  as  the  car's  ease  of  riding. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  received  his  sam- 
ple cars,  write  for  the  advance  litera- 
ture; and  look  forward  to  the  most 
comfortable  automobile  ride  you 
ever  had. 


WE    SHALL    SHORTLY    ANNOUNCE    OUR    SIX- 
CVLINDER,  SEVEN-PASSENGER  TOURING  CAR 

JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY 

1318   East   Main  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 

«5"  i^j' iiir 


J 


Hang  Your  Pictures 

(weighingupto  lOOlbs.i 

with  Moore  Push  de- 
vices. Their  tool-tempered  steel 
points  will  not  disfigure  plaster  walls. 

Moore  Push-Pins 

glass  heads, steel  pi)ints.  Try  them  forcal- 

endars,sm:ill  pictiires.etc.   Push  iheinin; 

III)  h.uninering.  Nos.l  and  2,  "-a  doz.  10c. 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

(l>rass  hooWs  steel  points  inclined  downwar*!' 
will    support    halt-racks,    mirrors,  etc     No 
moiiMini;  required;    no   picture  wire   need 
show.     Easily  put   up.     No.  25  (holds  20  lbs.)  S  doz- 
10c :   No.  28  (100  lbs.)  %  doz.    lOc.      At  sutjoaefy, 
hardware,  photo  stores  or  by  mail. 

S/ttd  2c  stamp  for  samples 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  1163  S«ium  Street  FUUMii^  Pt. 


Look  and  wear  tike  dUinionda.    Hnlliancy  (guaran- 
teed forever.  Stand  file,  acid  and  fire  like  diamonds. 
Have  no  paste,  foil  or  backinf;.  Sttonly  in  14  karat 
r  ■.,    solid  (told  mountingrs-   About  l-30th  the  price  of 
■^V  diamonds.     A  man.elous  synthetic  »rem— will  cot 
t' glass.    Guaranteed  not  an  'mitaiion, 
^  and  to  contain  nn  ulass.    Sent  CO. D. 
■  (^iibjpcttoe.xamination.  Write  today  for 
our  4  color  catalot;  Del,uxe.  it's  free. 

Kemoh  Jewelry  Co.  6/4  WutiinetoaAve.  St.  Louis 


'w: 


No.  25 


TYPEWRITER    AGENTS   WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholesale 
Get  in   Business  for   Yourself 

i'.il   cnniniissions  —  monlhlf    psjmfnis 

-trial  Mhipm<*nts.       Tyivwritr-rs  frmu 

JjH  :,0  up  that  formi-rlj  sold  for  $\on. 

K'ritf  titdau  for  Agency  Offer 

Mrntinn  Literary  Digest. 

Factory  —  Gruid  Rapids,  Mich. 

MICHIGAN    TYPEWRITER    EXCHANGE. 
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More 

than  1,700,000  hides— 


.1 


it<:l? 


THESE  are  used  yearly  to  make  shoes  for 
people  all  over  the  world — the  thousands  of 
caretul  buyers  in  every  land  vv^ho  will  not  wear  any  other 
than  Walk-Overs.  . ' 

So  many  know  these  shoes,  and  prefer  them  because 
they  know  them,  that  ten  big  factories  and  six  thousand 
stores  are  kept  busy  making  and  selling  Walk-Overs. 

Men  and  women  everywhere  are  wearing  Walk- 
Overs,  because  they  give  the  greatest  return  in  genuine 
quality,  comfort  and  style. 

Consider  your  feet- — and  wear  Walk- 
Overs.    $4.50  and  $5.00  are  the 
standard  prices.    Some  grades  as 
low  as  $3.50,  others  up  to  $7.00. 
Exclusive    Walk  -  Over    stores    or 
agencies  are  established  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world. 
Call  on  your  local  Walk  -  Over 
dealer  and  see  them  for  yourself , 


,1^ 


i\ 


GEO.  E.  KEITH 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Oveis 
for  Men  and  Women. 

Campello  (Brockton) 
Mass. 


Here  is  Six  Times  22  Years^ 
Experience 


ANY  shortcomings  a  shooter  finds  in  liis 
JTx.  gun,  are  problems  which  —  you  may  be 
sure  —  tlie  maker  lias  not  overlooked.  They 
arc  problems  be  has  been  unable  to  iol've. 

The  stubborncst  gun  problems  have  all 
yielded  to  the  inventions  of  L.  C.  Smith,  and 
the  fyrecision  •workmamhip  of  the  six  Hunter 
brothers. 

To  account  for 
each  and  every  su- 
preme qualitv  in 
Smith  (>uns  is  to 
account  for  six 
men  pursuing  a 
linjf/e  purfioic  for 
twenty-two  years. 


The  simplest  gun  mechanism  and  "Six  Times 
22  Years'  Experience"  best  explain  this  gun  — 
the  gun  with  "  No  Shortcomings." 

Get  the  latest  Smith  catalog.  Free.  Will 
bring  you  up  to  the  minute  on  all  that  is 
newest  in  gun  invention  and  improvements. 
Handsome  colored  plates  of  all  Smith   Guns 

from   5^5    net  to 
51500  list. 

You'll  be 
mighty  glad  you 
did  not  put  it  off 
and  forget  to  send 
-it  you  send 
for  a  copy  today. 


L  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

No  Shortcomings  ' ' 

HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  83  Hubbard  Street,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


est  warriors  to  kill  themselves  and  follow 
the  Emperor  to  the  world  beyond  and  be 
his  servants,  serving  and  protecting  him 
as  they  served  his  Majesty  in  this  world. 

During  this  period  there  was  always 
argument  as  to  who  should  follow  the  Em- 
peror and  who  should  remain  behind,  and 
many  who  were  left  behind  were  not  happy 
until  they  committed  suicide  and  followed 
the  Emperor  and  their  comrades. 

But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  custom  of  committing  suicide  at 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  was  prohibited 
by  the  imperial  family,  and,  instead,  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  burying  several 
clay  dolls  around  the  body  of  the  Emperor 
to  guard  and  protect  his  Majesty  along 
the  route  to  the  other  world  and  in  the 
world  beyond.  This  custom  remains  in 
the  present  Japan,  and  four  clay  dolls,  in 
armor  of  the  ancient  fashion,  were  buried 
with  the  body  of  the  late  Emperor.  In  all 
tombs  of  emperors,  members  of  the  im- 
perial family  and  powerful  lords  numerous 
clay  dolls  will  be  found  guarding  the  re- 
mains of  masters. 

When  the  illness  of  the  late  Emperor 
became  known,  two  Japanese  committed 
suicide,  and  the  whole  world  laughed  at 
them  as  lunatics  or  as  the  followers  of  an 
inscrutable  custom  of  Japan.  They  were 
not  lunatics.  They  had  reverently  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  hope  of  dying  in  the 
place  of  the  Emperor.  They  killed  them- 
selves hoping  that  their  devotion  and  love 
for  the  Emperor  might  move  the  Great 
God  to  save  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  Even 
should  their  attempt  fail  to  save  the  life 
of  the  Emperor,  they  were  far  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  single  thought  that  they 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  Emperor. 

The  sacrifice  of  General  Nogi  and  his 
wife  is  noble  and  sincere.  The  whole  life 
of  General  Nogi  was  one  of  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor.  He  offered  the  lives  of  his  two 
sons  for  the  Emperor  and  his  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Russia,  and  he  had 
spent  his  entire  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Em- 
peror. And,  to  close  his  life,  he  died,  to- 
gether with  his  Avife,  to  follow  the  Emperor 
so  as  to  devote  their  services  and  love  to  his 
Majesty  in  the  world  where  mortals  could 
not  serve  him. 

Mr.  Joya  thinks  the  foreign  writers  who 
compare  the  Emperor's  prerogative  with 
that  of  other  rulers,  secular  or  religious, 
have  no  idea  of  how  he  stands  in  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  re- 
minds us  that — 

In  the  long  history  of  Japan,  no  war 
against  the  Emperor  ever  was  made. 
The  history  of  the  country  is  well  covered 
with  battles  and  wars,  and  during  the 
middle  ages  the  fight  for  the  power  of  the 
actual  ruler  was  fierce  and  long.  But  above 
all  the  troubles  and  wars  stood  the  Emperor 
and  the  imperial  family.  The  Shogun, 
who  ruled  the  whole  nation,  according  to  his 
own  idea  and  wish,  did  not  ever  attempt 
to  (lis()lH\v  the  order  of  the  Emp<>ror,  altho 
during  those  periods  the  Emperor  was  poor 
and  without  oven  his  body-guards. 

The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  country 
made  a  i)rt)found  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  Japanese.  The  imperial  family  was 
the  first  family  to  come  to  the  islands  of 
Jii.pan,  and  from  that  one  family  the  whole 
population  of  .Japan  grew.  The  imperial 
family  is  the  source  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of    families  in  Japan,  and    the 
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worship  of  forefathers  and  the  respect  for 
the  Emperor  result  in  deep  reverence  to- 
ward the  imperial  family. 

The  spirit  of  "  Bushido  "  is  hard  to 
understand  for  foreigners,  and  many  have 
thought  that  the  spirit  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
a  thing  which  only  existed  in  the  quaint 
old  Japan.  But  in  the  new  Japan  with 
every  modern  instrumentality  of  progress, 
the  spirit  still  remains  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  Japanese.  And  it  was  through  this  spirit 
and  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  Em- 
peror and  to  country  that  Japan  succeeded 
in  making  its  great  progress. 

The  death  of  General  Nogi  and  his  wife 
is  a  dramatic  and  picturesque  illustration  of 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  Japan.  The  iron- 
willed,  hardened  warrior,  decorated  with 
medals  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  proficient 
in  the  modern  science  of  war  and  engineer- 
ing and  a  simple,  plain  man  of  home,  Gen- 
eral Nogi  drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
model  of  the  Samurai  by  his  sacrifice  and 
death.  Hand  in  hand  with  his  wife  he 
happily  traveled  to  the  land  where  the  late 
Emperor,  who  loved  and  admired  the  Gen- 
eral, and  his  two  sons,  who  offered  their 
lives  for  the  Emperor  many  years  ago, 
would  welcome  him  and  his  wife  with  open 
arms. 

The  General  and  Countess  Nogi  taught 
the  new  Japan  a  lesson  which  will  make  a 
deep  and  clear  impression  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  Japanese,  young  or  old,  teaching 
them  the  ancient  spirit  which  brought 
Japan  to  be  the  nation  it  is  to-day  and  of 
which  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of 
to-day  have  only  a  faint  idea,  having  been 
born  in  the  day  of  modern  civilization  and 
during  the  time  of  the  transformation  of 
the  new  Japan. 

General  Nogi  became  a  divine,  as  he 
now  gfuards  the  late  Emperor  and  guides 
the  spirit  of  the  country  from  the  world 
above,  and  the  men  and  women  of  Japan 
will  worship  him  and  his  spirit  as  long  as  the 
country  shall  exist. 

But  the  suicide  is  explained  somewhat 
differently  in  a  Tokyo  dispatch  telling  of 
General  Nogi's  will: 

The  Japanese  warrior  says  that  he 
follows  the  Emperor  because  his  services 
are  no  longer  required  in  this  world.  He 
had  often  desired  to  die,  he  adds,  and 
chooses  as  the  occasion  for  his  departure 
from  this  life  the  present  great  national 
calamity  under  which  the  country  is 
laboring. 

Elsewhere  in  the  columns  of  The  World 
we  find  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Gen- 
eral Nogi: 

Bom  of  the  Samurai  clan  of  Chosu  in 
the  village  of  Hagi,  province  of  Chosu, 
in  1849,  General  Count  Nogi  was  reared  in 
strict  adherence  to  the  Spartan  traditions  of 
the  old  Samurai  nobility,  from  his  tender- 
est  years  being  taught  rigid  self-control, 
contempt  for  death,  suppression  of  outward 
emotion,  and  absolute  self-abnegation  in 
fealty  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  soldier 
for  forty-five  years.  He  was  in  arms  at  the 
first  battle  of  the  Saigo  rebellion  of  1877, 
fought  at  YanaguAi  and  Tawarazaka  and 
suffered  wounds  for  his  country.  After  the 
rebelhon  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

Rapid  distinction  came  to  him  in  the 
Chi  no- Japanese  War  for  distinguished  con- 
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Prove  Bissell  Cleaner  Superiority  For  Yourself 

The  efficiency  of  the  Bissell  EUectric  Suction  Cleaner  is  easily  un- 
derstood. It  exhausts  a  greater  volume  of  air  and  at  a  higher  speed  than 
any  other  machine  of  its  size  or  weight,  because : 

It's  hose,  though  light  and  flexible,  is  1^  in. 
and  has  a  tube  2^4  times  as  large  as  the  usual 
1  in.  hose. 

It's  H  H.  P.  motor  is  the  most  powerful  placed 
in  a  portable  cleaner. 

THE    BISSELL   handles  every  minute  70  to  80 

cu.  ft.    of  cleansing,  purifying  air  at  the  tremendous 

speed  of  60  miles  an  hour.     Don't  argue  about  larger 

or  heavier  machines  which  can' t  beat  it,  nor  about  smaller 

ones  which  can't  approach  it.     Just  try  to 

match   Bissell  results   at  any   price   and 

you  will  learn  what  real  efficiency  means. 


It  sucks  in  all  the  germ  laden  dust  instead  of 
scattering   the    danger  as  brooms  do.      Picks  up 
linty  cuttings,  cotton,  cloth  6  in.   square,   string, 
bits  of  metal  and  even  small  nails  without  injury 
to  the  cleaner.     And  it's  so  convenient — so  easy. 
Carries    its    own  weight  on  light  running  rubber 
tired  wheels   and  follows  you  without  appreciable 
effort.    No  pushing  a  heavy  motor  on  the  end  of 
a  stick.     No  dragging  a   long,  heavy  hose.     All 
you  do  is  to  move  the  light,  short  hose  and  tube. 
Weighs  only  ^3   lbs. — easily  carried  up  or  down 
stairs  by  any  woman.    Has  extra  long  cord  allow- 
ing 40    ft.  movement,  cleaning  a  whole  floor  from  any  electric  fixture. 

For  residences  of  any  size,  and  also  for  large  office  buildings,  hotels,  etc., 
because  it  stands  the  hardest  usage  day  in  and  day  out. 

With  the  special  appliances,  furnished  free,  it  sharpens  knives,  polishes  silver, 
etc. ,  and  at  slight  extra  cost  can  be  equipped  to  run  washing  machines  meat  chop- 
pers, bread  mixers, etc. 

Cost?     That's  what  will  pleasantly  surprise  you.      It's  low! 
Write  today)  for  more  complete  information  covering  this  modern — necessary — economy. 

THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO.,  224  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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duet  at  Kinchow  and  Port  Arthur.  He 
captured  Port  Arthur  in  one  day,  the  port 
being  then  conceded  by  miUtary  author- 
ities to  be  the  strongest  military  position 
in  Asia.  Following  this  war  he  was  Gover- 
nor-General of  Formosa  for  a  brief  period, 
and  then  returned  to  the  military  post  of 
commander  of  the  Eleventh  Division. 

In  1900  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Emperor.  Like  many  other  great  warriors 
of  history,  the  key-note  of  his  character  was 
a  fine  simplicity.  On  his  retirement  he  went 
to  his  home  and  became  a  farmer. 

He  had  announced  that  he  intended  to 
lead  this  pastoral  life  for  the  remainder  of 
his  years,  but  Avhen  the  war  with  Russia 
came  the  Emperor  ordered  his  return  to 
the  service  of  the  nation,  and  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Third  Army  and  ordered 
to  attack  Port  Arthur.  He  had  been  given 
the  rank  of  general.  The  part  he  played 
and  the  work  he  accomplished  in  the  second 
capture  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  turning 
movement  at  Mukden  are  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  world.  His  force  took  Two 
Hundred  and  Three  Metre  Hill  after  a 
terrific  battle,  and  also  destroyed  the 
Russian  squadron  in  the  port. 

Of  course  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  in 
one  day  from  the  Chinese  was  merely 
child's  play  compared  with  the  stupendous 
conflict  that  Nogi  had  to  wage  in  making 
his  crowning  achievement  in  the  capture 
of  Port  Arthur  from  the  Russians.  It 
stands  as  one  of  the  great  military  en- 
gagements of  aU  history.  It  was  a  seven 
months'  siege,  marked  by  frequent  terrific 
fighting. 

All  this  bloodshed,  countless  difficulties 
and  hardships,  an  opposing  force  at  first 
hardly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  army  he 
was  attacking  in  their  strong  fortresses  and 
entrenchments,  with  the  added  support  of  a 
fleet  in  the  harbor,  found  Nogi  undismayed 
at  the  task  the  Emperor  had  given  him,  and 
tho  the  Russian  forces  frequently  attempt- 
ed savage  counterstrokes,  Nogi's  army  was 
always  one  of  aggression.  Oriental  pa- 
tience, added  to  modern  equipment  and 
military  science  and  the  fanatical  courage 
of  his  men,  their  astounding  carelessness 
for  their  own  lives,  their  utter  devotion 
to  their  flag,  bore  repulse  after  repulse 
without  disheartenment. 

Many  times  in  the  early  months  of  the 
fighting  it  appeared  as  if  the  tide  of  victory 
would  turn  for  the  Russians  and  Nogi's 
army  suiTer  demolishment.  On  the  outer 
defenses  in  three  weeks  of  fighting  in 
August,  1.^,000  Japanese  had  been  killed. 
But  meanwhile  Nogi's  attack  only  became 
more  and  more  relentless.  His  little  yellow 
men  were  sleepless  and  tireless  in  the  build- 
ing of  mines,  in  the  making  of  sorties  and  on 
outiwst  positions,  and  finally  the  front  lines 
of  tho  Russian  defense  began  to  crumble 
and  then  came  the  fierce  struggle  for  the 
capture  of  Two  Hundred  and  Three  Metre 
Hill.  Its  fire  had  devastated  tho  Japanese 
ranks.  It  had  to  be  taken  before  Nogi 
could  triumph.  In  seven  days  of  ferocious 
fighting,  under  tho  countorstorms  of  groat 
guns,  si.x  times  driv(>n  back,  the  Japanese 
linally  captured  tho  hill,  of  such  groat  stra- 
t(>gi<'  importan('(\  It  cost  10,000  men  of 
Nogi's  army  and  5,000  Russians  died. 

But  onc(>  in  command  of  Two  Hundred 
and  Three  Motr(>  Hill  Nogi's  guns  demol- 
ished tho  Russian  squadron  in  tho  harbor 
and  his  lint>s  went  relentlessly  at  tho  big  por- 
nuvnont  fortresses  of  Chikuan  and  Ehrlung 
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and  Sungshu.  The  Hill  was  taken  in  De- 
cember. On  December  2  came  Stoessel's 
proposal  of  surrender  to  Xogi,  which  in  it- 
self was  the  warrant  of  the  Japanese  CJeneral 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  military  com- 
manders of  the  world. 

He  was  a  man  of  plainest  habits  and  was 
never  even  seen  wearing  silk  robes,  a  tex- 
ture of  garment  which  persons  of  the  small- 
est means  may  possess  in  Japan.  When  he 
was  at  home  his  general  appearance  was 
that  of  a  farmer  or  an  old  school-teacher. 
He  disliked  any  manner  of  formality,  and 
many  persons  of  note  on  visiting  his  res- 
idence were  astonished  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  (leneral  himself.  He  was 
a  man  of  few  words — a  man  of  action.  But 
he  was  kindly,  too,  and  his  scholars  at  tlu> 
Noble  School  loved  and  admired  their 
I)resident. 

The  Countess  Xogi  was  fift\-two  years 
old.  She  had  received  an  Occidental  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  being  bred  in  the  traditions 
of  her  ancient  lineage.  She  was  a  graduate 
of  Vassar  (College.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Yuchi  Sadayuki,  a  Samurai  of  the  Kago- 
shima  clan. 


THE  WARWICK  OF  THE  BULL  MOOSE 
PARTY 

DOUBTLESS  there  are  few  better  au- 
thorities on  the  sensation  of  being 
lifted  from  comparative  obscurity  and 
lionized  by  a  great  gathering  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  than  "'  Suspender 
Jack  "  McGee,  the  man  who,  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  upset  the  plans  of  the 
politicians  at  the  Syracuse  convention  by 
proposing  Oscar  S.  Straus  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination.  McGee  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  local  notorietj'  in  New^  York 
and  elsewhere,  but  that  had  been  so  long 
ago  it  was  almost  forgotten  except  by  his 
personal  acquaintances,  and  when  he 
waked  up  the  morning  after  the  con\ention 
and  saw  his  name  in  front-page  head-lines 
he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  coming 
into  his  own  again.  His  love  of  publicity, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  New  York  Herald, 
may  to  some  extent  be  congenital,  but  it 
was  developed  mainly  by  a  season  in 
■•  Buifalo  Bill's  "  Wild  W^est  show.  Inas- 
much as  he  has  never  broken  into  "  Who's 
Who,"  it  maj-  be  well  to  quote  from  The 
Herald  the  story  of  his  varied  career: 

He  was  never  told  his  age,  but  if  apj^ear- 
ances  count  for  anything  he  is  about  forty- 
five.  His  hair  is  gray,  and  he  has  sharj) 
features,  with  a  look  that  cadaA-erous 
describes  better  than  any  other  word.  He 
is  tall,  and  there  is  an  indication  of  reserve 
strength.  There  is  nothing,  however,  that 
would  prompt  one  to  take  a  .second  look, 
unless  he  wore  some  fantastic  costume. 

He  was  born  in  Louisiana,  and  his  father 
was  a  sea-captain.  He  was  a  mere  l)oy 
when  on  one  of  the  trips  with  his  father 
the  ship  was  wrecked  and  the  sur\ivors 
went  ashore  in  Brazil.  They  remained 
there  long  enough  for  young  Jack — he  had 
not  attained  his  full  sobriquet  at  that  time 
— to  learn  to  ride  a  horse. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  "  Sus- 
pender Jack,"  he  certainly  can  ride.  He 
has  said  there  was  never  a  horse  that  could 


This  Car  Seeks  First  Honors  in 
Its  Class  for  1913 


Long-stroke  motor, 
3^  X  5^  inches 
Enclosed  valves 
Three  bearing  crankshaft 
Unit  power  plant 
Multiple  disc  clutch 
Three  speeds  forward 
Sliding  gears 

Magneto  and  camshaft  driven 


Full  floating  axle 
Center  control 
Zenith  carbureter 
Bosch  Magneto 
106-inch  wheelbase 
32  X  3^  inch  tires 
Quick  detachable  rims 
Mohair  top,  with  envelope 

by  silent  Coventry  chain. 


Jiffy  Curtains 

Windshield 

Rear  shock  absorber 

Prest-o-lite  tank 

Gas  headlights 

Oil  side  and  tail  lamps 

Tools — horn 

Trimmings,  black  and  nickel 

Standard  color,  black 


Here  is  a  car  at  $975  built  in  accordance 
with  the  high  code  of  honor  which  marks 
the  manufacture  of  the  best  cars — cars 
far  above  it  in  price. 

It  claims  close  relationship  with  those  cars — 
not  in  size,  because  it  is  a  car  of  lesser  di- 
mensions, of  course — but  in  aD  of  the 
mgredients  which  constitute  integrity  of 
construction. 

It  asks  to  be  set  apart  and  judged,  not  by 
the  standards  its  price  would  suggest,  but 


by  that  more  microscopic  analysis  you 
would  apply  were  a  largermonetary  invest- 
ment involved. 

We  have  pictured  in  book  form  some  of  the 
processes  which  justify  our  belief  that  this 
Hupmobile  is  the  best  car  of  its  class  in  the 
world ;  and  we  want  you  to  see  and  read 
it. 

We  also  want  you  to  see  and  ride  in  the  car 
— samples  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Hupmobile  dealers. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Deaf  Persons        '.^       fJE^'^SS  BATH  TUB 

iiftiTlryinK  clccti  icul  uii'l 
othtTilevicesfinil  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thiiii;  in  aids  to  hciirirn;. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  bat- 
tery. A  small  compact  instru- 
ment held  aKiiiiiHl  the  ear. 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tones  very  effect  ivel  y. 
no"l>uzzine."  Mnnufactored in 
oursurtical  instriiment'lenart- 
ment.  Our  Tl(l.%l.  offer  and 
teHtimonialswill  interest  you. 
In  writing  today  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  please  mention 
our  t>ooklet  No,  7. 


■*coa»o««T(o 


OI»TI<  IA\ 

Mft-iufacttirers  of    Sur«:ical    In>triiinents  and   riectri.-al  Appliancei. 
«:IT  Fifth  Aveaiie,  -\o\%  York 


Cc^ts    little,    no   fdumbing,    littlo   watc. 

Weight  lit  pounds,  folds  into  i-iiiall  lull. 

lull  lentrib  ))ftth9,  far  )^(t«i  thftu  tin  tuhs.     I^otg 

fir  Tear^.    Writf  f  T  fli»fr.lil  a«ent«  offer  and  description. 

Bol)in»on  Hath  tHjiDct  CV    2056Adam9St,    T-.lMo.  o 


A  Leather   Glove   Guaranteed 

Against  Ripping 

'^^  Seams  and  Tears 


GUARANTEED 
GLOVES 


IRELAND'S 

The  maker  takes  the  whole  responsibility  when 
you  buy  these  gloves.  If  they  prove  defective 
we  will  gladly  exchange  them.  Get  the  signed 
GuaranteeBond  in  every  pair.  StyleBook — free. 
Ireland  Broi.,  44  State  St..  Johiutown,  N.  Y. 
NewTorkSalesDept  •  A   M.  Tolson  Co  ,4S  E  17th  8t 
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it  never  clo^S'^for  every  time 

it  fills  i 

the   ink- feed  cleans  itself 

There  is  no  chance  for  ink  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  feed 
of  the  self' filling  Conklin.  Ever}^  time  the  pen  is  filled,  the 
ink  passes  through  the  feed  channel^  flushing  and 
cleansing  it  thoroughly.  Hence  the  Conklin 
ink  flow  is  always  smooth  and  easy,  and  the 
pen  invariably  writes  at  the  first  stroke. 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


When  the  self-filling  Conklin  runs  out  of  ink,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  dip  the  pen  in  any  inkwell 
anywhere,  press  the  "Crescent-Filler,"  and  the 
pen  is  filled  and  cleaned!  If  you  hold  a  watch  on 
the  job,  you  will  find  it  takes  just  four  seconds! 
Stationers,  Jewelers  and  Druggists  sell  the  self- 
filling  Conklin  on  30  days'  trial. 

Prices  $2  SO,  S3.  00,   $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  up.      Write 
to-day  for  catalog  and  two  little  books  of  pen  wit — all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  272  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

366  Fifth  Avenue  59  Temple  Place  700  N.  American  Bldg. 


When    You   Buy  a   Refrigerator 


thoroiigii 


look  for  these  features— active  cold  air  circulation— sanitary  lining  — perfect  drainage 
irisulation. 

These  and  many  more  you  will  find  in  a  McCray— the  standard  of  refrigerators.    Its  features  are 
exclusive  and  patented;  and  because  of  these,  it  keeps  food  to  perfection. 

McCray  Refrigerators 


ari-  made  in  all  stock  sizes  to  suit  a  cottage  or  a 
mansion  They  can  be  arranged  for  outside  icing, 
llius  .ivoidintr  the  inconvenitnce  and^diss  of  the  ice  man. 
The  perfcc  t  rflriKeratiim  of  a  McC«l^  is  due  to  its  cold, 
ilry  .lir  circulation,  which  reaches  every  nook  and  comer 
.ind  keeps  thini^s  fresh  and  sweet.  IJry,,  told  air  is  na- 
ture's preservative  and  it  prevents  the  mixing  of  flavors 
or  odors.  The  thick,  well-binll  lieat  insulated  walls,  lined 
with  ( )pal-Klass,  enamel,  porcelain,  or  odorless  wliiie  wood 
—no  line;  the  fine  worknviii'^hip,  the  easily  rU-anetl  in- 
teiinrs,  ti(cht  joints  the  Kcneioiis  ue  and  )>rovision  cliam- 
hers.  make  the  McCray  superior  to  all  others. 

McCrays  are  used  in  the  better  d.iss  of  residences,  clubs 
,ind  liotils  and  by  the  I'niled  States  Government. 

Write  for  Free  Book  """""<•  nn. «  K..fri»rr«t..r"  »nii 

^^— — ^.^^^^^^^—   niiy    of    till'    fiillowintf    rAUlons: 

Si>.i,i~  Fit  (Irncrrim  No.M-Fur  Mral  Mnrkris 

.V/.  7.'     Fur  FIdirer  f<hops    .\<i.  fM-Utu'r  Bizra/nr  liraidriwrt 

No.  A.  II   Htiitl  tii-iinl'r  fi:r  Uniitrncra 

Mo.  43— For  llutrU.  (lubB,   InslitiiHont 

McCrar  Rffriicrilor  Co.,  396  Lake  St..  KcndallTiile.  Ud. 

Itritiii'fi    s  in   nit  lYltti'ifnti  Citlra. 


throw  him,  and  if  there  is  such  a  horse, 
they  have  never  met.  He  learned  the  knack 
in  South  America,  and  he  has  ridden  horses 
in  ahnost  every  State  in  the  Union.  He 
would  rather  ride  in  a  saddle  any  time  than 
in  an  automobile. 

When  his  family  went  to  California  he 
began  to  look  for  excitement  and  became  a 
regular  cowboy.  He  was  one  of  the  itin- 
erant kind,  and  traveled  up  and  down  and 
back  and  across  the  cattle  ranges  of  the 
West,  and  they  were  the  days  when  cattle 
were  cattle  and  cowboys  were  cowboys. 
In  that  land  of  Centaurs,  the  young  man 
distinguished  himself  as  a  rider  and  there 
earned  the  name  of  "  Suspender  Jack  "  by 
riding  an  untamed  bronco  into  camp  with 
an  old  pair  of  suspenders  as  a  bridle.  That 
name  has  stuck  to  him  during  all  the  years, 
has  been  one  of  his  principal  assets,  and 
will  be  blazoned  forth  on  the  billboards 
when  he  goes  forth  on  his  spellbinding  tour. 

During  part  of  the  time  when  he  was  in 
the  West  he  acted  as  a  scout  for  the  United 
States  cavalry  in  one  of  the  expeditions 
against  a  band  of  peevish  Indians.  He 
rode  the  range  in  all  parts  of  the  cattle 
country,  and  met  a  good  many  prominent 
New  York  men  who  were  hunting  in  that 
country,  or  had  money  invested  in  ranches. 

They  told  him  about  New  York,  and  he 
did  not  believe  their  stories.  But  he  began 
to  read  everything  he  could  about  the  city, 
and  had  a  desire  to  see  it  for  himself.  He 
had  seen  a  lot  of  the  rough  life,  and  wanted 
to  get  where  the  lights  burned  brighter 
even  than  in  "  Faro  Frank's  "  place  in 
Cheyenne,  or  in  the  dance  halls  at  Laramie. 
He  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  city  where 
men  wore  stiff  white  shirts  seven  days  in 
the  week;  not  that  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  stiff  shirt,  but  he  wanted  to 
tak(!  a  slant  at  that  kind  of  a  life. 

William  F.  Cody  had  begun  to  send  his 
Wild  W^est  show  out  to  teach  the  people  of 
the  efifete  East  something  of  the  life  of  the 
plains,  and  was  looking  for  a  few  of  the 
best  rough  riders.  McGee  had  the  reputa- 
tion in  half  a  dozen  States  of  being  the 
master  of  any  horse,  and  one  of  Cody's 
representatives  offered  him  a  job  at  ten 
dollars  a  week  more  than  he  was  getting 
on  the  cattle  range.     The  story  continues: 

"  Does  this  show  go  to  New  York  City?  " 
asked  "  Suspender  Jack "  in  the  first 
interview. 

"It  certainly  does.  We  will  be  there  for 
six  weeks."  replied  the  representative  of 
•"  Buffalo  Bill." 

"  Then  I'm  going  with  you.  I've  alwaj'^s 
had  a  hunch  that  I  would  like  to  take  a 
squint  at  that  burg,  and  this  looks  like  the 
chance." 

That  was  how  "  Suspender  Jack  "  came 
to  us.  He  looked  us  over  and  he  liked  us. 
If  ho  had  been  going  to  make  a  new  town 
ho  might  have  had  a  few  things  just  a  trifle 
different,  but  he  thought  we  would  do. 
Ho  was  a  likely  looking  chap  those  days, 
with  long  brown  hair,  curling  on  his 
shoulders,  just  the  kind  that  women  rave 
over,  and  he  looked  like  all  the  stage 
pictures  of  Wt>stern  heroes. 

He  finished  out  the  season  with  "  Buffalo 
Bill  "  and  when  he  got  back  on  the  range  he 
kept  thinking  about  Now  York.  The  truth 
was  that  it  had  ^ipt  him.  He  longed  for 
the  bright  lights  and  the  music  and  the  life 
with  that  intense  longing  of  a  college  fresh- 
man or  a  model  husband  off  the  reservation 
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for  the  first  time.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  Newyorkitis  on  record. 
Some  of  the  men  who  knew  him  in  the 
interval  between  his  first  visit  to  New  York 
and  when  he  came  to  the  city  to  live  say  he 
was  the  most  unmitigated  nuisance  west  of 
the  Mississippi  with  his  insistence  on  de- 
scribing New  York. 

One  question  he  asked  of  every  man  was 
what  chance  he  had  to  get  along  if  he  should 
decide  to  come  here  to  live.  The  boss  of 
the  Bull  Moose  outfit  was  then  a  Police 
Commissioner  in  New  York,  and  one  man 
who  knew  something  of  him  told  "  Suspen- 
der Jack  "  that  getting  on  the  police  force 
would  be  so  easy  that  he  would  wonder  why 
he  had  remained  away  from  New  York  so 
long. 

So  he  saved  up  his  money  and  came  to 
New  York.  He  had  a  blue  flannel  shirt, 
a  wide  sombrero  and  long  hair  when  he 
made  his  way  to  No.  300  Mulberry  Street 
and  asked  for  a  job.  Some  of  the  old-timers 
in  that  building  tell  how  the  word  "  de- 
lighted "  rang  through  the  corridors  when 
the  Police  Commissioner  saw  "  Susp<!nder 
Jack  "  for  the  first  time. 

Passing  the  civil  service  examination  was 
an  easy  thing  for  "  Suspender  Jack,"  par- 
ticularly the  physical  examination,  which 
counted  for  more  then  than  now.  He  had 
only  one  regret  about  becoming  a  police- 
man. He  had  to  get  his  hair  cut.  He  was 
proud  of  his  long,  curly  hair,  and  he  knew 
that  it  had  been  a  great  help  to  him  in  mak- 
ing conquests  of  the  fair  sex  at  Red  Dog 
and  Deadwood,  and  thought  it  might  work 
as  well  in  New  York.  But  he  had  to  give  up 
his  hair  and  so  went  to  the  barber-shop.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  mounted  squad. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Highbridge  station, 
which  was  a  good  deal  further  in  the  coun- 
try then  than  now,  and  had  a  good  many 
square  miles  to  cover  on  horseback.  It  was 
not  quite  as  lonesome  as  riding  range,  and 
one  or  two  particularly  good  captures  of 
runaways  gave  him  his  first  touch  of  pub- 
licity. He  liked  it;  he  liked  it  then  and  he 
likes  it  now.  His  idea  of  something  to  live 
for  is  to  be  in  a  first-page  storj-,  so  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  popular  he  has  been  with 
himself  since  the  Syracuse  convention. 

But  there  were  days  up  in  the  Highbridge 
precinct  when  it  was  monotonous,  so  to 
pass  away  the  time  he  started  in  to  make 
a  hurdle-jumper  out  of  his  mount.  Captain 
Gannon  came  along  and  saw  him  putting 
the  horse  over  the  fence  and  had  him 
up  on  charges.  William  S.  Devery  was  the 
trial  judge  in  those  days. 

"  Did  you  get  him  over  the  rail?"  asked 
Devery,  after  it  had  been  explained  to  him 
what  the  policeman  was  doing. 

"  I  did  not,"  replied  "  Suspender  Jack." 
"  I  would,  though,  if  Captain  Gannon  had 
not  come  along." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  fine  you  two  days' 
pay,"  said  Devery.  "It  is  because  you 
failed  to  get  the  horse  over.  The  next  time 
you  get  him  over  or  it  will  cost  you  more." 
For  some  reason — it  may  have  been  the 
police  politics  of  that  time,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  punishment — "  Suspender  Jack  " 
lost  his  mount  and  was  assigned  to  tht 
Elizabeth  Street  station.  There  were  not 
as  many  press  notices  those  days,  but  he 
succeeded  in  breaking  into  the  papers  one 
day  when  he  shot  at  a  fleeing  highwaj-man 
and  struck  an  innocent  bystander. 

"  Suspender  Jack  "  had  some  trouble 
with  his  wife  and  she  sued  him  for  separa- 


^SiFirst  Lesson  FREE 

A  Special  Offer  to  You — If  You  Act  Now 

I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  my  principles  and  methods  are 
right  and  will  do  what  I  claim.      I  want  to  show  you  that  I 
can  develop  you   into  a  strong,   healthy,  normal  man.     To 
convince  you  and  to  show  my  own  confidence  in  my  treat- 
ment, I  will  send  you    my   first  lesson   free.      If   you    will 
state    your  age  and  height,   I  will  also  tell  you  just  what 
your  normal,    perfect   measurements  should  be— an   im- 
portant thing  for  you  to  know.     I  make   these  free 
offers  now  for  the  first  time  —  and  I   want  every- 
one who  wishes  a  strong,  active,  energetic  body 
and  a  steady,   well-balanced   nervous   system    to 
write  me.     Receiving  this    free    lesson    and   the 
measurements  put  you  under  no  obligation  at  all. 

THE  SWOBODA  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EXERCISE 

Without  Apparatus  or  Drugs 
A  TRIED  AND  TESTED  TREATMENT    ii- 

From  every  comer  of  the  civilized  world,  prominent  men  and  women  have  acclaimed  my  treat- 
ment as  the  only  new,  scientific,  rational  and  effective  system  to  uplift  the  body,  rebuild 
health  and  regain  and  maintain  strength  and  vigor. 


MY  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TREATMENT 
is  based  on  scientific  facts,  heretofore  ignored 
or  unrecognized.  As  applied  by  my  methods, 
this  treatment  inevitably  leads  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  vigorous  mind,  strong  and  well- 
proportioned  physique,  increased  powers  of 
endurance,  high  nervous  force  and  priceless 


regularity    of   all    the    functions.      A    few 

weeks  under  my  guidance  will  show  you  that 
no  matter  what  your  daily  activities  are, 
mental  or  physical,  outdoor  or  confined,  the 
SWOBODA  TREATMENT  enables  you 
to  resist  disease  and  achieve  full  body  devel- 
opment. 


Drugs  Decrease  Capacity  of  Body  to  Maintain  Health  and  Strength 

To  be  well  and  strong,  you  must  have  greater  nervous  force,  more  and  better  blood.  No 
pupil  of  mine  needs  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin,  or  assist  Nature  with  a  dose  of  physic,  or 
take  tonics  to  excite  enfeebled  and  disorganized  nerves.  You  attain  good  appetite,  a  healthy 
and  capable  digestive  system  to  obey  it,  fill  your  arteries  with  rich  blood,  develop  sound  lungs 
to  keep  it  rich,  a  strong  heart  and  nerve  centers  to  regulate  your  circulation  and  a  liver  that 
will  work  as  Nature  designed  it  should,  and  a  healthy  nervous  system  which  will  supply  you 
with  ideal  physical  and  mental  energy. 

THE  SWOBODA  TREATMENT  increases  brain  "power  because  it  increases  health,  and 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  internal  organs  of  the  body.  Even  in  cases  where  medicine  is 
necessary  as  an  antidote  to  disease  my  exercises  will  be  found  most  beneficial.  It  increases 
the  capacity  for  mental  or  physical  labor,  neutralizes  the  effect  of  excesses,  improves  the  mem- 
ory, gives  clear  and  quicker  perception  and  makes  daily  work  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  drudgery. 

Profit  by  My  Two  FREE  Offers 

All  I  ask  is  that  you  write  me  and  put  the  burden  of 
proof   on    my  shoulders.     You    will    receive    my 
$5.00  first  lesson  and  your  normal  measurements 
free — and  you  are  under   no    obligation    at    all. 
Just    write    your    name    and    address,    age    and 
height  on  a  post  card,  and  you  will  receive  this 
important     free     information     and     First    Lesson — 
ALSO  MY  GUARANTEE!     Write  TODAY— NOW 
Address 


I  ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 


230   Victor   BldR. 
WashinKton,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  .Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life    and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 

for  //ifir  benefit. 


How  to  Save  Xmas  Money 

Moth 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chests 

On  15  Days' 
Free  Trial! 

Write  for  ph'.toillurtratioin  of  all  the  h.autiful  de- 
sirns  in  Pi-rtmont  Soulh.rn  R-d  i.odar  Chr«t».  Pro- 
tect fiira  and  woolens  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp.  Finest 
Christm.is,  birthday  or  wedding  gift!  Kart'.ry  pries.  Krrieht 
picprii'i  Tirt-i-a;.'''  r.italo?,  ;i  -■»  n.'Ok,  IJie  Story  ^if  R<>d  (>dar.'*  .od 
nil  pnti'-ul  .r»  of  our  fr t'.  -.    i..istp.ii'l  lrf<-       Writ-  now.  to-daj. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co..    Dept.  85.     Statesnlle.  N.  C. 


LIVING   WATERS 

or  Rivers  to  the  Ocean 
By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson 

JlulhoT  of  "  •'Dominion  and  'Poroer,"  "Will  to 
Be    Well,"   "Measure  of  a   Man." 

The  author  seeks  to  show  that  there  are 
simple  and  direct  ways  for  attaining  every 
desire,  end  or  purpose  in  life  ;  thatit  is  easier 
to  be  well  and  happy  than  the  reverse;  that 
it  is  easier  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong;  that  it 
is  "easier  to  cooperate  with  Eternal  Law  than 
to  go  against   it.        i2mo,   cloth,  356  pages. 

$1.20  net;  by  mail.  $1.28 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York 
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(?OOPER';S 

^k  W  RKG     us.  PAT    OFF.  1  M 

^*^      BENNINGTON      ^"^ 

SpriiKj^red/p'/^it 

^^  Under.- 
^  „*Wear. 


Made  in  the  Hills  of  Vermont 

On  iirai-luiirs  t)>Mt  ai'o  i.;it.  ni.  ■!  and  rniitidlU'd  by  us — we  make  the 
machinrs  that  iMaki*th»  fabnr.  Pure  wools,  a  peculiar  fabric  and 
extraordinary  workniansliip  niitkc  for  Imnr^t  v:iUio  that  is  appreci' 
»t«d  by  those  who  arc  ns.  d  to  ^ood  tliirij:s. 

ROOFER'S 

Neiv  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits 

(MfrJ.  under  I.ir.  No.  973200  issued  to  Conp^r 
Underwear  Co..  Kenosha,  Wis..  Oct.  18,  1910) 

GiTe  absolute  t'onifort.  No  open  edtres  in  the  crotch,  back  and  front 
openiora  independent  of  each  other.  Impossible  to  pap  or  rrdl  into 
uncomfortable  folds  in  the  ciotch.  To  this  add  the  Cooper  "Sprinir- 
Needle"  Knit  Fabrlr.  the  Cf>oppr  quality  of  materia),  workmanship 
and  finish,  and  you  linve  the  Union  Suit  that  is  a  revelation  in  com- 
fort, fit.  style  and  w.-ar. 

Cooper's  is  made  in  two-piece  suits  also,  and  IhjIIi  union  and  two- 
piece  suits  are  made  in  the  various  weights,  colurs,  sizes  and  styles 
Union  Suits,  $l.50to$5(>0per  suit. 
Shirts  atui  Drawers,  $1.00  to  $2.50  each  garment. 

If  you  are  fussy  a'Kmt  your  under- 
wear, try  our  pure  wool  carmetilsthis 
winter.  93  00  to  $5. 00a  suit(a<'c<>rd- 
ioK  to  weight*:  they  arc  well  worth 
the  price.  Dealers  carrying  good 
roods  like  to  show  them  and  rccoiu- 
mend  them. 

Samples  of  Fabric  and 

Itimklet  sent  nn  reqtvfst 

COOPER  MFG.  CO.,  BENNINGTON. VT. 

.%.  J.  COOPKK.  ■'ri-Mldcnt 

Pat^ntf^w  anf)  owners  of  th**  "SpriiiB-Nepiile"  Machines. 


This 
Box  of 
Candy 


for  You 

To  introduce  you  to 


BEST 


Th(!r«  nro  ten  of  thowwimHorful  rnnfertiooH  inonch 
""»  —  oxiniidiiii  fruit  mid  nut  nnd  orciim  centered 
chncolat<-ii-cn<-h  diili'rrnt,  I'lirh  ;i  BurpriHc. 

•Vnt  tn  i/t>ii  trilhniit  rhnrgr  if  you  will  pay  the  poHtnKe 

enclose  fivn  2ii-nt  BtiimiiH  in  your  letter  una  men- 
tion your  deiilcr'M  name 

Ileymcrs'  Best  ChocolBtcii  iire  the  product  of  a  firm 
that  cnteni  to  cultivated  taxten. 

High  priced,  of  conme.    Good  choeolatea  must  be. 

In  PlttKhiirRh,  where  they  are  made,  they  oatHell 
nil  other  candi<>«  And  PiltHburuh  pe<^ple  are  acknow- 
ledgid  ju<l«e8  of  the  liiiurieH  of  life. 

Packed  in  very  handnome  boxe«-moHt  xultabln  for 
KiflB  We  Hend  jou  a  dem-riptlve  booklet  with  the 
KaiDple  boi      npnierai  Write  for  i.arf  icrilarx 

1 


REYMER    A    BROTHERS 

237  Fifth  Avf  ,  PlttcibnrKh.  P« 


•'  ■«Ji  •  ntn  AVf  ,  rittcit)nr([h.  P« 
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tion.  On  the  trial  he  de<;lared  that  she  had 
abused  him  and  struck  liim.  The  presiding 
justice  laugh<>d,  for  he  was  six  feet  two 
inches  tall,  while  his  wife  was  just  a  little 
more  than  five  feet,  and  slight.  The  court 
ordered  him  to  paj'  alimony.  It  was  then 
and  there  that  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  the 
courts  whi<-h  made  him  eager  to  get  into  the 
Bull  Moose  party. 

He  rcfu.sed  to  pay  the  alimony  and  went 
to  Ludlow  Stn>et  jail.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  litigation  and  publicity  and  William 
Travers  Jerome,  then  District  Attorney, 
I)roceeded  against  him.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  he  was  tried  for  being  absent 
from  duty  without  leave,  his  absence  being 
due  to  his  inability  to  get  out  of  the  Ludlow 
Street  jail,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
police  force. 

He  tried  to  have  the  decision  set  aside 
and  his  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  He  lost  all  the  wa.v  and  has  since 
l)een  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  recall  of 
judicial  decisions.  After  that  he  tried  to 
get  away  from  New  York,  and  went  back 
with  the ' '  Buffalo  Bill  "  show;  but  there  was 
no  recovery  from  that  bad  attack  of  New- 
yorkitis.  He  became  one  of  that  large 
number  who  had  rather  be  a  lamp-post  in 
Broadway  than  the  entire  electric-lighting 
plant  anywhere  else. 

So  McGee  came  back  to  New  York, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  A  part 
of  the  time  he  has  been  a  private  detective 
and  figured  conspicuously  in  sensational 
lawsuits.  He  was  swallowed  up  in  New 
York,  just  as  a  good  many  other  men  have 
been,  and  the  people  heard  of  him  only  dur- 
ing campaigns.  The  Herald  concludes  with 
an  account  of  the  Syracuse  incident: 

"  Suspender  Jack "  had  developed  a 
mania  for  politics.  His  first  interest  was 
when  he  filed  charges  against  Mr.  Jerome 
and  asked  Governor  Odell  to  remove  him 
as  District  Attorney.  From  that  time  on 
"  Suspender  Jack  "  hoped  to  get  even  with 
Mr.  Jerome  and  delivered  a  few  lectures 
in  which  he  declared  he  was  a  victim  of  a 
conspiracy. 

Whenever  there  was  an  independent 
political  movement  "  Suspender  Jack  " 
could  be  found  carrying  a  banner.  If  the 
men  behind  the  movement  had  plenty  of 
money,  so  much  the  better,  but  no  one 
ever  charged  that  he  was  in  politics  for 
mon(\y;  he  was  in  for  the  love  of  the  game 
and  lie  became  quite  a  well-known  cart-tail 
orator.  So  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  political  phas(>s  of  the  cit.y  were  noti 
suri)rizcd  when  they  h'arned  that  "  Sus- 
pender Jack "  was  a  Bull  Moose.  It 
s(>emed  like  the  proj)(>r  place  for  him,  par- 
ticularly as  George  W.  Perkins  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  He  went  to  the 
August  convention  in  Thicago,  and  then 
to  VermtJiit  on  a  campaigning  tour. 

No  one  jiaid  mucii  attention  to  him  dur- 
ing the  first  dnys  of  tlie  Syracuse  conven- 
tion. Mis  distinguishing  mark  was  the 
way  the  bandana,  the  emblem  of  his  party, 
was  tit>d  around  his  n»>ck.  It  was  draped 
in  the  car(>less  way  that  most  of  us  have 
seen  onl.v  on  th(>  st;igc  cowboys,  and  sonu>- 
how  no  one  thought  it  looked  like  alTecta- 
tion  on  the  part  of  "  Suspender  Jack." 

He  was  wearing  the  retl  batidaiia  when 
h«'  walked  up  on  the  stage  in  th(>  conven- 
tion hall.  Whatever  any  one  else  thought, 
he  was  sure  he  was  going  to  nominate  the 
candidate.  He  had  heard  Mr.  i'rendergast 
and  Mr.   Hotchkiss  praised.   l)ut  they  did 
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Peach   Ice   Cream 

There  are  many  flavors  for  Ice 
Cream,  but  rich,  creamy  milk  is 
always  the  important  ingredient.  To 
have  it  smooth,  rich  and  delightfully 
flavored  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

Recipe  —  Dilute  two  cans  Borden's  Condensed 
Milk  with  two  cans  water  ;  add  one-half  pound  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Turn  into  the 
freezer  and  freeze.  Pare  and  mash  one  quart  ripe 
peiches  and  slir  them  into  the  frozen  milk. 
Turn  the  crank  for  a  few  minutes 
and  stand  away  to    harden. 


HVife  for  Borden 's  Recipe  Boob 


^^^ 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

^''Leaders  o/  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 

.VIAl^ARA    CK.IP    CO.MI>.%W,  KV.W  YORK  CIT% 

■■Largest  Clip  &l;il;ers  in  the  World." 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them  — something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education" — when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  reed  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Country  Sausage 

from 

"Grand   View   Farms" 

Wouldn't  vou  like  sausag^e  with  the  ex- 
quisitely  delicate  flavor  it  had  on  the  old 
Virginia  farms  back  in  Colonial  days  ? 

Grand  View  Sausage  is  made  right  on  the 
Farm  near  Lancaster,  from  those  old  fam- 
ily recipes  of  generations  ago. 

We  use  the  finest  materials  from  pedicreed  porkers, 
atid  make  the  sausaRe  with  sucl\  scrupulous  care  and 
cleanliness  that  it  readily  passes  U.  S.  government 
inspection. 

(iiand  View  Country  Sausage  is  served  at  leading 
hotels  and  clubs,  and  on  diners  of  prominent  railroads. 

It  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  breakfast  table — youcan't 
imagine  a  tastier,  more  satisfying  breakfast  delicacy. 

Order  it  for  your  own  table— direct  from 
tlie  Farm,  freshly  and  securely  packed, with 
all  its  original  flavor.  2Sc.  a  pound.  Ex- 
jiress  paid  on  orders  over  15  pounds.  Ship- 
ped anywhere.     Write  for  yours  today. 

Grand  View  Farms 

South  Road,        Utncatter,  Pa. 

rroducrrs  alan  of  "Grand  Vifir 
Farma"  llama,  3Sc  lb  :  Kitlashan- 
dra  Hacon,  !«c  /5. ,  "QrantI  Vine 
Farms"  Serappl*.  ise  H),.  Kr^—ii 
Chrraf,  IScjar:  inc  packaof 
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not  suit  him.  He  demanded  ten  minutes 
and  began  a  rambling  speech. 

"  I'd  hat«  to  think  what  would  happen 
to  him  if  he  tried  a  thing  of  this  kind  in 
a  Tammany  convention,"  said  Martin 
tlreen,  a  reporter  who  has  been  covering 
political  conventions  for  so  long  a  time 
some  of  his  friends  say  his  first  one  was 
the  Whig  convention  at  which  General 
Scott  was  named. 

If  the  Bull  Moose  leaders  had  not  been 
trying  for  a  new  high  record  for  an  im- 
bossed  convention  the  Tammany  method 
would  have  been  applied,  for  every  one 
was  getting  peevish.  But  they  let  him 
go  on,  and  he  did  not  mention  the  name 
of  Mr.  Straus  until  time  had  been  called 
on  him. 

He  had  reached  his  seat  before  he  real- 
ized what  he  had  done  and  that  a  real 
stampede  was  on.  As  quick  as  the  shout- 
ing was  over  and  Air.  Straus  had  .said  he 
would  accept,  "  Suspender  Jack,"  hating 
the  limelight  with  that  intense  hatred  for 
if  which  animates  his  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  this  campaign,  walked  back  on  the 
platform  and  shook  hands  with  every  one 
\\  ho  would  shake  with  him.  Before  he  left 
t  he  stage  some  one  had  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  him,  thus  .setting  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  his  actions  as  Warwick. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  13. — General  Count  Maresuke  Nogi  and 
wife  commit  suicide  at  Tokyo  as  a  tribute  to 
tlie  dead  Emperor  Mutsuliito. 

Domestic 

Washington 

.\ugust  19. — F.  W.  Carpenter  is  named  to  suc- 
ceed Hamilton  King,  deceased,  as  Minister 
to  Siam. 

General 

August  13. — The  thirty-two  so-called  Cunning- 
bam  claims  to  coal  lands  in  the  Bering  Sea 
River  region  of  .Maska  are  {canceled  as  fraudu- 
lent. 

August  14. — Sidna  Allen  and  Wesley  Edwards, 
the  last  of  the  Virginia  fugitives  in  the  Hills- 
ville  murder  cases,  are  captured  near  Des 
Moines,  Iowa, 

Ix)uis  Rosenberg  and  Harry  Horowitz,  accused 
of  killing  Herman  Rosenthal,  the  New  York 
gambler  whose  threat  to  confes.s  started  the 
poUce-graft  scandal,  are  arrested  in  BrookljTi. 

August  15. — Twelve  navy  apprentices  are 
drowned  dining  a  squall  on  Lake  Michigan 
near  Chicago. 

AugiLst  18. — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee expels  Ross  Avery,  of  California ;  Bor- 
den D.  Whiting,  of  New  Jersey;  Richmond 
Pearson,  of  North  Carolina,  and  William  .S. 
Edwards,  of  West  Virginia,  becau.se  of  their 
supposed  aflBliations  with  the  Progre-ssive 
party. 
Hernando  De  Soto  Money,  ex-United  States 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  aged  74,  dies  at  his 
home  in  Biloxi. 


His  Chance. — Mrs.  Hennepeckke — 
*'  Well,  I  guess  I  have  just  as  much  chance 
of  getting  to  heaven  as  you  have." 

Mr.  Hennepeckke — "  Not  if  I  get  there 
first." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Vegetarian  Preferred. — She — "  Did  they 
offer  you  any  choice  at  the  Missionarj- 
Bureau  as  to  where  you  should  be  sent?  " 

He — "  Yes,  and  I  told  them  Fd  prefer 
to  go  somewhere  where  the  natives  were 
vegetarians." — Boston  Transcript. 


"/  don't  see  how  they  make 
them  wear  so  well.** 

"Nor  /,  either,  Dad—they* re 
so  light-weight  cmd stylish.** 

Holeproof  Hose  are  bought  for 
style,  for  sheerness  and  for  e.xtra 
light-weight — simply  because  they 
feel  good  to  the  foot  and  because 
they  comply  with  what  fashion 
decrees.  The  wear  is  considered 
by  many  buyers  as  merely  an 
e.xtra  advantage. 

"  Holeproof  "  are  made  in  cotton 
for  men,  women  and  children — 
even  the  smallest  infants.  You  can 
get  them  /;/  s//k  for  adults.  We  get 
the  silk  from  the  north  of  Japan. 
It  is  long- fibred — light-weight  but 
strong — the  best  silk  one  can  buy 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing 
near-silky  about  them — nothing 
makeshift  or  shoddy.  Try  a  box 
of  the  silk.  Try  a  box  of  the 
cotton  hose,  too. 

tloieproomosieru 

FOR  MEN  women"  AND  CHILDREN^ 

We  pay  an  average  of  70  cents 
per  pound  for  the  Egyptian  and 
Sea  Island  cotton  yarn  used  in  the 
cotton  goods.  Thus  we  guarantee 
every  stitch.  If  a  single  thread 
breaks  we  replace  the  hose  gladly. 

We  could  buy  common  cotton 
for  as  low  as  30  cents  a  pound. 

The  signature  ^m^oS*o^  is  on  the  toe  of  every  pair.  And  it  means  the  very 
finest  hose  in  existence.  The  genuine  "  Holeproof  "  are  sold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell 
you  the  dealers'  names  on  request  or  ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near,  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Cotton  "Holeproof''  for  men,  women,  children 
and  infants  (six  pairs)  cost  Si. 50  to  $3.00,  according  to  finish  and  weight,  guaranteed 
six  months.  Silk  "Holeproof"  for  men  and  women,  three  pairs  guaranteed  three 
months,  cost  $2.00  for  three  pairs  of  men's;  $3.00  for  three  pairs  of  women's.  Write 
for  free  Ijook,  "  How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy  " 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd..  London,  Can, 

(358) 


We  spend  $55,000  a  year  to 
insure  this  quality  standard,  for 
that's  what  we  pay  for  inspection, 
to  see  that  each  pair  is  perfect. 
In  all  our  experience,  our  replace- 
ments have  never  run  more  than 
5  per  cent.  And  "  Holeproof," 
the  original  guaranteed  hose,  have 
been  on  the  market  for  13  years. 
39  years  of  hose-making  expe- 
rience goes  into  everx'  pair. 


floleprool 

.nositry. 


Rer.  U.  S. 
Fat.  OfBce,  190S 


Make  Your  Reading  Help  You 

What  Books  to  Read 
and  How  to  Read 

By  D.Avm  Prydk,  M..A.,  LL.D. 

With  extended  Introduction  by  Francis  W.  Hal- 
sey  on  "The  Flood  of  Books  and  Books  thai  Sur- 
vive," together  with  classified  lists  of  standard 
literature  of  all  times  and  periods,  comprizing  over 
1,700  titles.  Illustrated  with  several  full-page 
portraits  of  standard  authors. 

12mo,  Cloth.  75  cent*  net.  by  mail  85  cent* 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St..  New  York 


Read  This  New  Book 

DEATH 

Its  Causes  and  Phenomena 

Hy   Hf.rkward  Carrington 
anc/  John  R.   Meader 

The  Anal  question  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted 
is  that  of  what  becomes  of  the  ni(*ntal  life  after 
death:  whether  consciousness  persists  or  is  ejftin- 
Kuished.  Considerable  material  tending  to  show- 
that  consciousness  doett  persist  and  that  personal 
identity  is  assured  us,  is  given. 

8to.  Cloth.    552  pp.    $3.00,  net;  hj  mail,  $3.18 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Bonds  of  Well 
Established 
Industries 

Netting  5'/^  to  6% 

We  are  offering  and 
have  described  in  a  spe- 
cial pamphlet  several 
6%  bond  issues  secured 
by  First  Mortgage  on 
all  the  assets  of  old- 
established,  successful 
manufacturing  compa- 
nies where  the  actual 
real  estate  and  build- 
ing security  alone  is 
conservatively  valued 
at  nearly  twice,  and  in 
some  cases  nearly  three 
times,  the  total  loan. 
In  each  instance  the 
bonds  combine  the  fol- 
lowing strong  features : 

1.  The  total  assets  are  val- 

ued by  us  at  two  or 
more  times  the  amount 
of  the  bond  issue. 

2.  Under  the  operation  of 

the  serial  payment  plan 
the  margin  of  security 
will  steadily  increase. 

3.  Present     net    earnings 

show  a  substantial  sur- 
plus over  average  an- 
nual principal  and 
interest  requirements. 

4.  The    business   is    thor- 

oughly established  and 
has  shown  a  constant 
and    healthy    growth. 

Several  of  these  bond  is- 
sues are  personally  guar- 
anteed by  individuals 
of  large  net  worth. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  783  R 

Pcabody, 
Hoiit^htdini^&Go. 

(Established   186S) 

105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


CS»  INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


FARMERS   AND    THE    HIGH    COST 
OF   LIVING 

TWO  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  The 
Financial  Chronicle  set  forth  the  prop- 
osition that  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
mainly  due  to  the  backward  condition  of 
farming.  The  farmer  has  not  made  prog- 
ress in  methods  or  in  economics  in  any 
way  comparable  to  the  progress  made  in 
all  other  departments  of  productive  in- 
dustry. His  methods  are  practically  the 
same  that  they  have  been  for  many  years. 
A  given  piece  of  ground  produces  now 
practically  the  same  amount  of  wheat,  or 
corn,  or  hay,  that  it  formerly  did.  Any 
changes  that  occur  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction are  due  to  weather  conditions 
ratht^r  than  to  any  change  in  the  methods 
employed  by  farmers. 

The  writer  of  the  two  articles  insists 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  has  become 
"  the  most  important  problem  confronting 
the  economic  and  political  world  to-day." 
Not  only  does  it  enter  into  the  daily  Uves 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country,  but  it  "  is 
going  to  determine  the  coming  I*residen- 
tial  election."  To  the  humbler  classes,  it 
has  long  since  been  a  real  hardship  that 
the  necessaries  of  life  should  have  leapt 
so  high  from  year  to  year.  For  some  arti- 
cles of  food  the  prices  are  declared  now  to 
have  "  reached  the  highest  figures  prevail- 
ing since  the  Civil  War,  when  the  country 
was  on  the  basis  of  inflated  paper  values." 
While  in  politics  the  conditions  have  be- 
come equally  striking. 

The  current  spirit  of  discontent,  caused 
almost  entirely  by  the  rise  in  food  values, 
has  given  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  party  such 
strength  as  it  has.  Among  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
followers  it  is  common  practise  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  rise  in  prices  to  anything 
except  farming  methods.  Combinations 
among  capitalists  are  almost  universally 
pointed  to  as  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
The  politicians  of  the  radical  type  do 
everything  to  foster  this  belief.  The  WTiter 
believes  it  is  high  time  that  something  was 
said  to  dissipate  this  erroneous  notion. 

While  in  every  other  line  of  industry, 
manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  put 
into  effect  more  efficient  methods,  increas- 
ing their  products  and  cheapening  the  cost 
per  unit,  "  the  farmer  has  been  sitting 
still."  This  condition  has  existed  mainly 
because  "  there  was  no  incentive  to  do 
anything  else.  '  As  a  result  of  the  farmer's 
inaction,  the  prices  of  his  products  have 
been  steadily  rising,  so  that  he  has  expe- 
rienced "  a  period  of  prosperity  which  has 
few,  if  any,  parallels  in  the  agricultural 
history  of  the  United  States." 

The  writer  declares  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  ignorance  on  this 
subject.  Statistics  made  public  by  the 
Census  Office  show  to  what  extent  farmers 
and  farming  methods  are  responsible  for 
high  prices.  These  returns  make  it  clear 
tliat  the  farmer  "  has  added  very  little  to 
the  area  under  cultivation  and  has  done 
absolutely  nothing  to  incn-ase  tlie  fertility 
of  the  soil."  The  consequence  is  that  the 
aggregate  yi(>ld  "  is  no  larger  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago."  In  tlios(>  ten  years  there 
has  been,  however,  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion of  21  per  cent.,  which  means  that, 
roughly  .speaking,   then*  are  no'-'    lO.tKK),- 


000  more  mouths  to  feed  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago.  Following  are  some  of  the 
statistics  presented : 

"  Whereas  the  farm  value  of  the  crops  in 
1909  was  $4,934,490,000,  had  the  farmer 
realized  only  the  same  prices  as  in  1899  the 
value  of  these  crops  would  have  been  no 
more  than  $2,962,358,000.  In  other  words, 
the  faYmer  is  getting  nearlv  82,000,000,000 
(or,  to  be  exact,  $1,972,132,000)  more  per 
year  by  reason  of  the  mere  advance  in 
prices.  Just  think  of  consumers  being 
obliged  to  pay  each  year  $2,000,000,000 
more,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  estab- 
lished for  these  crops.  And  these  crops  are 
far  from  covering  all  of  the  farmer's  pro- 
ductions. The  increase  in  prices  for  the 
ten  years  has  been  66.6  per  cent.  Is  there 
a  'trust'  or  industrial  combination  in  the 
whole  country  that  can  show-  a  tithe  of 
such  an  increase,  or  would  be  permitted 
to  endure  by  the  politicians  for  a  single 
instant  if  it  did? 

"Only  2,552,189,630  bushels  of  corn 
were  raised  in  1909,  against  2,666,324,370 
bushels  in  1899,  but  the  value  of  the  less- 
ened product  of  1909  was  $1,438,553,919, 
against  $828,192,388,  an  increase  of  73.7 
per  cent.  The  wheat  crop  was  3.8  per  cent, 
greater  in  1909  than  in  1899,  at  683,379,- 
bushels,  against  658,534,252  bushels,  but 
the  increase  in  value  was  77.8  per  cent., 
so  that  the  1909  crop  had  a  value  of  $057,- 
656,801,  against  only  $369,945,320  in  1899. 
The  oats  crop  during  the  ten  years  in- 
creased from  943,389,375  bushels  to  1,007,- 
142,980  bushels,  or  6.8  per  cent.,  but  the 
value  of  the  crop  jumped  91  per  cent.; 
hence,  it  realized  to  the  farmer  $414,697,- 
422,  against  only  .$217,098,584  in  1899. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  'trust,'  or 
industrial  combination,  which  had  failed 
to  provide  for  an  addition  of  16,000,000 
in  population  and  had  rested  content  with 
the  old  output,  when  an  enlarged  product 
was  so  clearly  demanded?  What  would  be 
said  of  our  rail  carriers  had  they  failed  to 
provide  additional  cars  and  other  facilities 
to  take  care  of  the  added  requirements  fol- 
lowing an  expansion  in  population  of  21 
per  cent.  ?  !* 

The  writer  adds  that  this  $2,000,000,000 
which  the  farmers  are  getting  because  of 
the  higher  prices  for  their  crops,  "  is  bj'  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  additional  tribute 
farmers  are  now  levying  on  the  commu- 
nity." The  above  figures  relate  solelj'  to 
crops  and  take  no  account  of  other  agri- 
cultural products.  Animal  products,  for 
example,  are  not  covered  at  all.  So  far  as 
the  figures  for  animals  are  concerned,  the 
only  ones  available  are  contained  in  a  sep- 
arate bulletin,  which  gives  the  value  of 
animals  on  the  farm  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  census  period.  Here 
again  is  found  "  a  tremendous  increase 
which  has  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole."  Following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  these  figures: 

"It  appears  that  on  April  15,  1910,  the 
value  of  all  domestic  animals  on  the  farm 
was  $4,7()0,060,093,  against  only  $2,979,- 
197..')S6  on  June  1,  1900.  This  is  an  in- 
cn>ase  for  the  ten  years  of  $1,780,862,507, 
and,  rep(>ating  the  experience  in  the  case 
of  the  crops,  the  striking  fact  about  this 
increase  is  tiiat  it  has  occurred  in  face  of  a 
\ery  heavy  diminution  in  the  number  of 
animals — all  e.xcept  horses  and  goats. 
For  instance,  there  were  onlj'  (51,803,866 
head  of  cattle  in  1910  against  67,719,410 
head  in  19(K),  only  5S,lSr).676  head  of 
swine  against  62,808,041,  and  but  52,447, 
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^61  sheep  against  01,503,713.  In  short, 
with  a  tremendous  increase  in  values,  the 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  was  actu- 
ally 19,653,761  less  in  1910  than  in  1900. 

"There  were,  however  (if  that  is  any 
consolation),  1,044,526  more  goats  and 
also  2,522,780  more  horses.  The  value  of 
cattle  per  head  was  $24.26  in  1910,  against 
$21.78  in  1900;  the  value  of  swine  per 
head  $6.86,  against  $3.69,  and  the  value  of 
sheep  $4.44,  against  $2.77.  Thus  again  we 
have  a  tremendous  rise  in  prices,  operating 
to  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity and  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Why  seek  to  fasten  re- 
sponsibility for  the  high  prices  of  meats 
upon  the  Beef  Trust  when  we  have  such 
■convincing  evidence  in  census  statistics 
that  the  true  origin  of  the  higher  prices 
must  be  sought  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
•cattle  ranges?  Furthermore,  is  anj'  further 
explanati(m  needed  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  than  is  furnished  bv 
the  $2,000,000,000  increase  in  farm  pro- 
ductions, owing  to  higher  prices,  and  the 
additional  heavy  increase  in  the  value  of 
animals  on  the  farm?" 

INSURANCE    FUNDS    GOING    INTO 
FARM    MORTGAGES 

During  the  past  year  the  advantages  of 
farm  mortgages  as  investments  for  large 
lending  companies,  as  well  as  for  individ- 
uals, have  been  set  forth.  It  appears  now 
from  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
which  has  long  been  famous  for  invest- 
ments in  railway,  industrial,  and  municipal 
bonds  and  in  mortgages  on  improved  city 
real  estate,  has  decided  to  make  loans  on 
Western  farms.  This  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  recent  move- 
ments in  the  investment  market.  The 
Equitable  Life  is  said  to  have  opened  agen- 
■cies  for  the  purpose  in  four  or  five  Western 
States.  This  decision  is  notable  not  only 
in  itself,  but  for  the  influence  it  may  have 
■on  the  market  for  railroad  and  industrial 
bonds,  in  the  sale  of  which  life-insurance 
companies  in  past  years  have  provided  a 
market  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  looks  upon 
the  possibility  of  the  closing  of  that  market 
as  "  of  prime  importance."  Its  effect  in 
narrowing  "  the  bond  market  "might  be 
tremendous."    The  WTiter  adds: 

"With  the  advent  of  this  experiment 
there  stalks  into  the  troubled  sleep  of  the 
railroad  official  one  more  apparition.  He 
realizes  that  the  sheer  cost  of  existence  has 
risen  for  others  as  well  as  for  railroads,  ap- 
preciates, however  much  he  laments,  the 
investor's  reason  for  turning  to  securities 
offering  higher  yield  than  railroad  bonds. 
But  he  had  hardly  yet  counted  on  this 
<iuest  for  higher  yield  including  the  biggest 
investor  of  all.  Diversion  of  the  flow  of 
insurance  company  investment  funds  from 
railroad  bonds  to  farm  mortgages  would 
leave  the  railroads  in  a  worse  plight  than 
ever,  and  the  Equitable's  experiment  will 
be  closely  watched. 

"Ultimately  the  curtailment  of  the  rail- 
roads' bond  market  might  not  be  so  drastic 
as  at  first  suggested.  If  it  were  through 
lower  interest  rates  that  the  life-insurance 
companies  displaced  the  present  investor 
in  farm  mortgages,  the  latter,  compelled 
to  accept  a  lower  return  on  his  money, 
might  gradually  turn  to  industrial  and 
railroad  oonds.  Such  transition  would  be 
slow  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rail- 
roads would  find  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  insurance  companies  should  that 
market  be  closed  to  them,  but  still  true  that 
there  would  be  substitutes. 

"That   the    insurance-company   market 
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Yielding  about 
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Stock  Exchange 

The  illustration  at  the  left 
is  a  facsimile  of  a  $1000 
Virginia  Railway  &  Power 
First  &  Refunding  Mort- 
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perts, we  offer  the  bonds  as, 
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THE  INVESTMENT  OF  MONEY 

We  receive  a  number  of  letters  each  month 
from  subscribers  asking  advice  as  to  invest- 
ments. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  express  an  opinion 
we  do  so,  but  in  many  cases  we  find  it  difficult 
to  give  advice. 

We  decided  years  ago  that  we  could  not 
conduct  a  department  of  advice  to  our  readers 
because  we  were  not  equipped  to  make  investi- 
gations at  first  hand  and  because  we  early 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  trained  banker 
was  the  only  person  competent  to  give  advice. 

Instead  of  conducting  a  bureau  of  advice  our- 
selves we  have  printed  regularly  in  this  de- 
partment a  paragraph  to  this  effect: 


"We  investigate  carefully  banking  houses 
advertising  in  The  Literary  Digest." 
There  are  banking  houses  dealing  in  securities 
for  which  they  vouch;  securities  that  they  per- 
sonally watch  and  securities  that  they  market 
subject  to  conditions  that  safeguard. 

No  one  may  unqualifiedly  guarantee  the 
safety  of  any  investment,  but  there  decidedly  is 
a  sense  of  safety  in  dealing  with  a  banker  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  one  who  is  constantly 
alert  to  jirotect  his  clients  and  whose  advice 
can  be  accepted  without  question. 

When  we  have  money  to  invest  ourselves  we 
consult  such  a  banker. 
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Safe  Investments  for 
Permanent  Income 

The  Example  of  Some  of  the  Largett 
Life  Insurance  Companies 
in  Buying  Bonds 

The  example  <  f  the  larjjiest  life  iii- 
,iirance  companies  in  the  I'nited  State-- 
in  investing  their  surplus  funds  affords 
a  precedent  which  individual  investors 
may  well  follow. 

The  judgment  of  these  companies  a-< 
to  the  best  form  of  investment  is  based 
uponyears(  f  experience.  Their  facilities 
for  determininjj  the  most  advantajjeous 
security  are  far  superior  to  those  pos- 
•-f-ssed  by  the  individual  investor. 

The  table  below  shows  the  totals  of  the 
.i>sets  and  the  bond  investments  of  three 
of  the  largest  companies: 

C.nntparisotisfori()ii  and  igoy 
(Tlumsands  omittt-d) 

IIUI  1907       Iii.-].-a>r- 

lotal  AsNds  $I.;7S,2;{0  $1,415,856    25..V-; 

Investfd  in  Bonds       979,537       729,179    •HA':'c 

III  1911,  *u%')'n  of  the  totiil  assets  of  the  ('oiiip.tnies 
■ere  iiiveslod  III  /iollds .  All  uf  tlirjr  l-eiliaiiiintr 
rt.ssets.  A»"hl(liiig  real  estate  )K)ldin?3,  seciiieii 
Imbiis.  in,K-i*  iiivestinenis,  loans  on  policies  aii't 
'■ash  in  hiinks.  eoinprise«l  hut  i'/}r  o(  the  total. 

From  1907  to  1911.  their  IkukI  investment  iii- 
iicased  34.3%,  ivhil"  the  total  assets  in  the  same 
period  increased  hut  2't.tt%.  indicating'  the  strong' 
position  occupied  i>,v  hojidsasa  iiutde  of  investment 

The  primary  principle  followed  by 
life  insurance  companies  in  makin.i; 
investments  is  to  secure  as  high  an  in- 
come yield  as  possible  consistent  witli 
safety.  .■Ml  of  the  e.xpert  machinery  of  the 
investment  departments  of  the.se  com- 
panies is  directed  to  that  end. 

The  conservative  investor  has  the  same 
reasons  for  preferring  bond  investments 
as  have  the  great  life  insurance  com 
panies. 

To  the  man  or  woman  who  has  over 
5 1 00  to  invest,  the  example  of  these  com 
panies  is  worth  following. 

The  officers  of  this  house  have  had 
long  experience  in  investigating  securi- 
ties. You  can  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge,  experience  and  foresight  in 
making  your  investments. 

Wi-  shall  he  slad  to  correspond  with  institutions. 
ii.iiiks  and  private  individuals  and  suggest  diversi- 
li.  d  forms  of  hond  investments  best  suited  to  the 
particular  needs  of  each  client. 

-end  f(.rour  eeneval  circular  No    255. 
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To  Yield    Over   5.40% 

The  First  Lien  5%  Siiikiiifj  Fund 
Gold  Bonds  of  the  Federal  Li^rl't  ^' 
Traction  Company  are  secured  bv 
a  first  lien  on  public  utility  jiroper- 
tics  in  twelve   prosperous  cities. 

The  inanagement  of  the  company 
is  in  the  liaiuis  of  men  experienced 
in  the  development  and  operation  of 
sucii  projjerties. 

Farnings  are  more  tiian  2'.^  times 
interest  charges  on  tiiese  bonds. 

We  consider  these  bonds  amply  se- 
cureil  and  recommend  them  for  in- 
vestment. 


Detcriptive  circular  "L,  "  giving 
full  information,  tent  on  requett 
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will  be  closed  is  not  yet,  however,  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Whether  the  p]quitable 
will  expand  its  farm-morl{?age  plan  to  ab- 
sorb any  considtTable  proportion  of  its 
funds  for  investment  Avill  depend  on  the 
profit  shown  by  its  venture  on  a  small 
scale.  Obviously  this  profit  can  not  be  de- 
termined until  the  company  has  had  occa- 
sion to  dispose  of  the  mortgages  purchased, 
for  the  venture  involves  not  only  rate  of 
interest  but  safetj'  of  principal." 

A  reassuring  word  occurs  at  the  end  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal's  article.  The 
writer  believes  "  there  is  no  immediate 
occasion  for  con(!ern  over  the  threatened 
transition."  Differences  of  opinion  as  to 
farm  mortgages  exist  among  life-insurance 
companies.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the 
example  of  the  Equitable  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  companies.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  other  companies,  "  which  is  per- 
haps the  largest  buyer  of  bonds  at  present," 
sees  nothing  in  farm  mortgages  to  attract 
any  large  amount  of  life-insurance  funds 
away  from  the  bond  market. 

MORTGAGE-BOND     COMPANIES     IN 
EUROPE 

Clinton  Collv«*r  in  Moody's  Magazine  has 
given  interesting  information  as  to  the 
business  of  mortgage-bond  companies  in 
Europe.  He  showed  on  how  firm  and  con- 
servative a  basis  the  mortgage-bond  busi- 
ness is  now  conducted  in  that  and  other 
European  countries  by  companies  organized 
for  the  purpose.  Among  his  comments 
were  these: 

"Mortgage-bond  companies  and  associ- 
ations abroad  are  amazingly  successful.  In 
Germany  alone  there  are  thirty-five  com- 
panies, and  twenty-five  associations.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  these 
organizations  is  over  eight  billion  marks. 
In  France,  the  great  Credit  Foncrier  has 
between  two  and  three  billion  francs  of 
bonds  outstanding.  Even  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, Algeria  and  Egypt,  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  have  mortgage-banks 
which  are  among  their  greatest  financial 
institutions.  (England  has  no  mortgage- 
banks,  probably  because  of  the  ground- 
rent  system,  and  legal  restrictions  as  to  the 
conveyance  of  property.) 

"In  some  countries,  such  as  Servia,  Rus- 
sia, and  France,  there  is  but  one  mortgage- 
bank,  enjoying  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  business,  in  which  cases,  however,  the 
banks  are  governmental  institutions. 

"The  history  of  mortgage-bonds  dates 
back  to  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. After  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the 
province  of  Silesia  was  in  about  the  same 
condition  Geortria  found  itself  in  after  a  cer- 
tain expedition  had  reached  the  .sea.  The 
Silesian  country  had  been  the  battle-ground 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Mortgage-loan 
rates  had  becomt^  exceedingly  high  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  available  for  such 
loans,  and  because  of  unprecedented  de- 
mands for  funds  to  reimprove  the  country. 

"An  association  was  formed  to  conduct 
a  mortgage  bu.siness,  gathering  funds  even 
in  the  smallest  amounts.  This  association 
was  the  inception  of  the  modern  ntortgage- 
bond  company.  In  essence  the  business 
is  simi)ly  making  mortgage  loans,  and  i.ssu- 
ing  bonds  of  the  company,  secured  by  an 
equal  amount  of  mortgages. 

"The  bonds  of  the  Europ(^an  mortgage- 
banks  are  listed  on  the  various  stock  ex- 
changes, and  have  a  wide  and  fn>e  iiuirket. 
So  well  conducted  are  the  Fiiiropean  mort- 
gagee-banks, and  so  highly  are  the  bonds 
considered,  that  they  are  sold  higher  than 
first-class  municipal  or  railroad  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  issu(>d  bearing  interest  rates 


of  from  3  to  43^  per  cent.  To  give  an  idea 
as  to  the  price  of  these  bonds,  under  usual 
money-market  conditions,  the  4s  sell  at  a 
premium.  The  Russian  bonds,  of  course, 
do  not  bring  as  high  prices  as  do  the  French 
and  German  issues.  The  obUgations  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  have  sold  on  a  2.60  basis. 
Even  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the 
Credit  F^oncier  4s  sold  up  in  the  nineties. 

"In  the  entire  history  of  mortgage-banks 
in  Europe,  with  but  a  few  inconsequential 
exceptions,  there  have  been  no  failures. 
This  record,  and  the  popularity  of  the  se- 
curities, is  largely  accounted  for  by  strict 
governmental  control  and  careful  opera- 
tion by  the  management. 

"The  European  mortgage-banks  are 
carefully  limited  as  to  the  percentage  of 
value  to  be  loaned.  The  limit  set  is  for 
nearly  all  the  companies  and  associations 
from  50  to  66^3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  best  city  property.  Loans  on  vine- 
3'^ards  and  forests  are  not  to  exceed  33^3 
per  cent.  The  Credit  Foncier  can  not  loan 
over  50  per  cent,  of  value  on  any  class  of 
propertj'.  As  showing  the  other  extreme, 
the  Berlin  mortgage-bank  is  allowed  to 
loan  75  per  cent,  on  the  best  city  property. 

"In  New  York,  trustees  may  loan  up 
to  66^3,  and  savings-banks  to  60  per  cent. 
Even  on  improved  farm  land,  in  well-estab- 
lished localities,  it  is  usual  that  as  much  as 
66-3  be  loaned.  In  newer  sections,  such 
as  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  farm 
land  or  on  Seattle  residence  property,  the 
limit  is  40  per  cent. 

"The  European  bankers  have  a  great 
advantage  over  American  creditors,  in  that 
they  may  obtain  property  within  a  few 
days  after  default  of  payments.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Credit  Foncier  has  to  wait  but 
just  eight  days.  In  this  coimtry  the  de- 
lays imposed  by  law  are  considerable,  and 
delinquent  interest,  taxes,  and  costs  mount 
up.  These  amounts  add  to  the  amount 
outstanding  against  the  property.  As  a 
result,  the  percentage  loaned  on  property 
in  the  United  States  is  considerably  more 
than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  mortgage. 

"The  mortgage-bond  business  in  this 
country  is  now  on  a  firm  and  conservative 
basis.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  companies 
whose  integrity  and  ability  are  unques- 
tionable. In  New  York  the  business  is  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  companies 
affiliated  with  companies  of  large  capital 
who  are  primarilj'^  guarantors  of  titles  and 
mortgages.  Their  directorate  and  manage- 
ment are  unusually  strong.  In  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  and  other 
cities,  mortgage-bonds  are  sold  by  local 
companies.  In  some  instances  they  are 
issued  by  title-guaranty  companies  or  by 
mortgage  companies,  in  others  by  trust 
companies." 

THE    FALL  IN    FOREIGN    GOVERN- 
MENT   STOCKS 

No  feature  of  the  economic  changes 
which  have  disturbed  the  world  during  y 
the  past  few  years  has  been  more  notable  ' 
than  the  fall  in  the  quoted  prices  of  foreign 
government  stocks,  notably  those  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  Paul 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  the  eminent  French  econ- 
omist, has  contributtnl  to  his  weekly  re- 
view, the  Econoinisle  Francois,  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  main- 
tains as  a  cause  of  the  decline  in  these 
values  the  fact  that  the  governing  forces 
of  the  world  have  "  passed  into  hands  of 
prodigals  and  improvident  exp«>rimenters." 
11(>  cites  the  i)ublic  debts  of  all  countries 
as  showing  a  tendency  to  multiply,  and, 
as  a  con.sequence,  the  people  are  losing 
confidence  in  government  stocks.  He  pre- 
dicts for  consols  a  further  decline,  "  pro- 
\id<>d    Fhigland    takes   up  railroad  owner- 
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ship."  Meanwhile,  investors  are  turning 
away  from  these  government  issues  and 
favoring  American  railroad  bonds  as  safer. 
Ciovemment  stocks  arc  already  coming  to 
the  point  where  investors  regard  them  "  as 
unprofitable  and  risky." 

Mr.  Beauiieu's  articles  arc  suininurized 
by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Neivs  Bureau,  who,  in  outlining  them,  notes 
that  the  ultraprudeut  investor  in  British 
consols  of  the  years  between  1875  and 
1888,  has  had  '"  the  double  surjM'ize  of  los- 
ing about  20  per  cent,  of  his  income  and 
nearly  20  per  cent,  of  his  capital."  Holders 
of  (jierman  '.iy^  per  cents.,  while  more  fortu- 
nate as  to  their  dividends,  having  got  them 
intact,  have  lost  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
of  their  capital,  and  buyers  of  French 
rentes  are  much  in  the  same  boat.  As  to 
where  the  fault  lies  Mr.  Beaulieu  says: 

"The  world  at  the  present  moment  is 
e.xcessively  badly  governed,  it  has  rarel\- 
been  so  badl.y  goAerned.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  incurable  prodigals  and  improvident  ex- 
perimenters. Public  credit  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  vigorously  strict  financial 
management,  full  of  foresight ;  and,  abo\  e 
all,  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  public  loans 
should  only  be  issued  under  stress  of  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances.  But 
what  is  really  the  case?  Public  debts  in 
all  countries  show  a  decided  tendency  to 
multiply;  issues,  if  not  of  perpetual  stock, 
at  least  of  state  guaranteed  loans,  are  con- 
tinuous. In  F]ngland,  there  were  tho.se  of 
the  Transvaal  War  loan  of  1899-1902,  then 
the  Transvaal  guaranteed  loan,  then  the 
apparently  interminable  issues  of  the  Irish 
land  loan  2^4  per  cent.  And  now  the 
question  of  the  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads is  beginning  to  be  discust.  If  Eng- 
land ent-ers  into  that,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  drop  in  the  price  of  consols  has 
far  from  arrived  at  its  limit.  If  England 
seeks  to  nationalize  her  railroads,  con.sols 
will  certainly  go  down  to  ()'>  if  not  less, 
when  twelve  years  ago  they  stood  at  112. 
British  consols  have  ]>ec()me  a  discredited 
security,  for  no  one  knows  Avhat  dividend 
they  will  get.  The  income  tax  which  under 
Gladstone  was  at  from  four-fifths  to  2  per 
cent.,  is  now  ii  per  cent.,  and  given  the 
Socialistic  tendencies  of  the  liberal  govern- 
ment which  at  present  holds  sway,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  may  one  day  be 
raised  to  8  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  addition  to 
the  income  tax  Avhich  is  levied  on  all  hold- 
ers, foreign  holders  are  liable  to  paj'  a 
double  succession  duty,  both  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  which  they  re- 
side, and  to  the  British  Government. 

"In  Germany  the  passion  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  the  German  nation  not  only 
the  first  military  power,  but  a  first-class 
sea-power,  and  the  numerous  industrial 
enterprises  undertaken  bj^  the  Prussian 
Government,  make  the  issue  of  a  new  Ger- 
man and  a  new  Prussian  loan  an  annual 
event.  The  result  is  obvious;  the  supply 
of  German  funds  instead  of  being  less  than 
the  demand,  is  always  superior  to  it,  and 
consequently  a  fall  in  price  is  necessary  to 
adjust  conditions. 

"Excessive  taxation  on  legacies  and  the 
prospect  of  an  onerous  and  inquisitorial  in- 
come tax  have  done  much  to  injure  French 
rentes.  On  the  other  hand,  issues  of  public 
loans,  guaranteed  by  the  state,  tend  to 
increase.  A  more  recent  cause  of  weak 
knees  in  rentes,  is  the  purchase  by  the 
state  of  the  Western  Railroad  system. 
Experience  shows,  says  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that 
the  construction  and  exploitation  of  rail- 
roads by  the  state  is  incompatible  with  a 
first-class  national  credit ;  the  reason  being 
that  Such  exploitation  and  construction 
necessitates  the  continuous  issue  of  bonds; 
the  signature   of   the    state   consequently 
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The    Great   Central    Market 
CHICAGO 

The  natural  advantages  of  location  make  Chicago  the  logical 
clearing  place  for  the  commerce  of  the  continent.      It  is  the  greatest 

railroad  center  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  world's  greatest  market 
for  lumber,  cement,  meat  and  ail  food  products.  It  stands  first  among 
all  American  cities  in  all  woolen  goods,  clothing,  harvesting  and  elec- 
trical machinery  manufactures. 

Bank  deposhs  in  Chicago  total  over  $1,000, 000, 000.  Bank  clearings 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $1(X), 000,000  annually.  Real  estate  values 
have  increased  over  $1,000,000,000  in  the  last  11  years,  have  doubled  in 
the  last  lo,  and  multiplied  over  four  hundred  times  in  the  last  59  years. 

These  briefly  stated  facts  alone  amply  justify  the  commanding 
position  in  the  investment  field  held  by  First  Mortgage  Bonds  based 
on  Chicago  real  estate. 

5^  to  6  Per  Cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds 


Securities  of  this  type,  based  on  land — the  real 
and  final  source  of  ALL  wealth — naturally  give 
the  highest  inconae  yield  compatible  with  the 
the  maximum  of  safety  and  are  the  ultimate 
choice  of  the  most  intelligent  and  conservative 
investors. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  engaged  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
based  on  carefully  selected,  improved,  income- 
earning,  centrally  located  Chicago  real  estate. 
During  this  entire  time  no  client  of  ours  has  ever 
lost  a  single  dollar  of  either  principal  or  interest. 
In  every  case  the  security  is  at  least  double  the 


total  amount  of  the  entire  bond  issue.  The  an- 
nual income  from  the  property  is  never  less  than 
three  times  the  greatest  annual  interest  charge. 
The  bonds  mature  serially  in  from  two  to  fifteen 
years. 

Quick  convertibility  into  cash  is  assured  by  the 
fact  that  it  is,  and  has  always  been,  our  custom 
to  repurchase  securities  from  our  clients,  when 
requested^  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less  only 
the  handlmg  charge  of  1  %, 

THE  INVESTOR'S  MAGAZrNE,  an  interest- 
ing publication  issued  semi-monthly  by  us  in  the 
interest  of  investors,  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 


IVe  ivill  be  pleased  to  submit  detailed  information  describing  a 
choice  list  oj  securities.     Write  for  Circular  No.  2476 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGEr^  BOND  BANKERS 

ESTABLISHED    1002 

STRAUS    BUILDING,  CHICAGO- 
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for  -iO  years  we  bave  been  paying  our  custontfS 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservatiTa 
'  Diethods.      First  mortgage   loana  of  9200  and  ap 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  must  thorougii 

I  peiDoDal    investigatioti.       IMeasA  &Bk  for  Loftn   List   i<o.    7)7 

I  $25  Certiticates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investort. 


PERKINS  8r  CO,  Lawrence. Kan< 


How  to  Invest  That  First 
$100  You  Saved  by  Thrift 

If  you  liave  been  saving  your  money 
and  are  about  to  invest  in  your  first 
bond,  for  safety  and  income,  you  re- 
quire sound  investment  advice.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  the  advice 
of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons. 

We  give  the  same  consideration,  service 
and  investment  opportunity  to  the  $ioo 
bond  buyer  as  to  the  man  with  many 
thousands  to  invest. 

Many  of  our  rriost  substantial  perma- 
nent clients  founded  their  investments 
on  the  purchase  through  us  of  a  single 
bond  of  small  denomination. 

Take  advantage  of  the  extensive  invest- 
ment service  of  E,  H,  Rollins  &  Sons. 
Get  the  benefit  of  our  experience  and 
judgment. 

We  offer  sound  municipal,  railroad  and  public 
service  bonds,  yielding  4  to  6  per  cent,  in 
denominations  of  ?ioo  to  f|;oo.  Write  for  cir- 
cular No.  579. 

E.H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 

Investment  Bonds 
200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

New  York  Pkiladelpbia  Chicago 

Denver  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

lt<*Nitciir<   :iM<l   K->l  iiii:il<-N  KiiriilwlK')! 

Jno,  Williams,  Inc,  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Tree. 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

THE  INVESTOR'S  OPPORTUNITY 

/GENERALLY  the  investor  doesn't  know 
^  just  what  to  invest  in.  All  sorts  of  oppor- 
tunitie-)  present  themselves.  ^Ye  believe  that 
the  one  real  opportanity  is  a  first  mortgage  on 
producing  land— the  old  fashioned  form  of  in- 
vestment—and if  it  is  selected  skilfully  by  men 
who  know  tlie  land  and  people,  it  assures  both 
security  and  income. 

It  has  been  our  business  for  nif)re  than  fifty 
years  to  lend  money  on  producing  Illinois 
farms  and  to  sell  to  investors  the  owner's  first 
mortgages.  These  mortgages  make  invest- 
ments of  real  worth.  Especially  are  they 
adapted  to  individual  investors  who  want  to 
get  away  from  the  "  market,''  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  advantage  of  a  form  of  invest- 
ment which  large  Insurance  Companies.  Trust 
Companies  and  .Savings  Banks  recognize  as 
safe,  sound  and  producing  good  income, 

\Ye  invite  correspondence  with  individuaU 
and  shall  be  glad  to  submit  lists  of  invest- 
ments to  suit  their  requirements.  Ask  for  List 
.\o.  215, 

A.    G.    Danforth    &  Go.,   Bankers 

FOUNDED  A.  D,  1858 

WASHINGTON,    ILL. 
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Short  Term    Securities 

Investment  bonds  and  notes  issued 
to  mature  in  from  one  to  five  years 
are  favored  by  many  investors  as  yield- 
ing a  somewhat  better  income  than 
longf  time  obligations. 

Such  securities,  particularly  of  the 
larger  issues,  also  usually  command  a 
ready  market  and  are  not  subject  to 
extreme  fluctuations  in  price. 

Our  recent  booklet,  "Short  Term 
Securities,"  met  with  so  favorable  a 
reception  that  we  have  been  prompted 
to  issue  a  second  edition.  This  con- 
tains brief  descriptions  of  current 
issues.  We  will  furnish  copies  on 
request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S-744. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28   Nassau   .Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Depotitt,     ■     ■     • 


$23,000,000 
176,000.000 


An  Underlying  Bond 

We  recommend,  for  safe  and  con- 
servative investment,  bonds  of  an 
issue  of  $2,500,000,  first  mortgage, 
secured  ahead  of  $45,000,000  bonds  and 
about  $40,000,000  dividend  paying 
stock.  The  company  is  one  of  the 
standard  public  utilities  of  the  country. 
These  bonds  can  be  bought 

To  Yield  Over  5% 

Write  for  Information 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


*arm  Mortgages 


(  oiiservBtivi'  invibtuiK  who  di-siii' unqurs- 

.mf<l   Sfi'ntily  ifv  tli'-ii'    iiionry  shoiilfl   iii- 

v.Dlij-aW  oiir  First  M..itgaj<-»  on  productive 

w.  st.rn   fiiriiia.     Siiwl  for  descriptive  p»m- 

plil.t   "A"  nod  li<t  of  off,riir.-s. 


E  J  Larnler  k  Co  Grand  forks. N.D. 


It  is  a  sifrnificant  fact  that  in  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  business  experience  this  company 
has  never  been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of 
semi-annual  interest  checks  or  in  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  when  due  or  demanded. 

CALVERT   MORTGAGE 


6% 


CERTIFICATES 

issued  in  den(>niiti:itions  of  fioo  and  redeemable 
on  demand  at  any  time  aftertwo  years  are  an  ideal 
form  of  investment  for  savinRs  or  surplus  funds 
Amply    protected   by    tir^t    mortnage  security  on 
improved  property  — 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOK  TELLING  OF 
THE  UNUSUAL  SAFEGUARDS  THROWN 
AROUND  OUR  CUSTOMERS'  INTERESTS 

It   wilt  be  tent    'ree 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Cnlvert   BuildinR.   Rnltimoro.   Mel. 


appears  under  one  form  or  another,  in  a 
constant  manner  on  the  market;  it  is  al- 
ways on  offer.  The  very  real  possibility  of 
a  Franco-German  war  last  year  brought 
to  the  minds  of  investors  the  fact  that  such 
an  outbreak  would  cause  the  funds  of  the 
two  countries  to  drop  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  in  a  few  days.  Alt  ho  there  is  now 
no  longer  such  a  shadow  hovering  over 
Europe,  still  the  eventuality  can  not  be 
lost  sight  of." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Beaulieu  remarks  that 
these  conditions  have  led  the  public  to 
"  lose  its  superstitious  respect  for  big 
government  stocks."  An  investor  can  now 
get  one  per  cent,  more  for  certain  second- 
class  stocks  and  with  "  no  loss  is  security." 
Moreover,  investors  realize  the  "  advan- 
tages offered  by  American  railroad  bonds 
now  quoted  on  the  European  bourses  and 
countless  other  good  securities,  producing 
from  4  to  4  3^  per  cent,  with  small  risk."  The 
careful  present-day  investor  "  will  not  think 
of  putting  more  than  15  per  cent.,  20  per 
cent.,  or  25  per  cent,  of  his  capital  in  gov- 
ernment funds." 

A    POSSIBLE    HALT    IN    THE  GOLD 
OUTPUT 

In  so  far  as  the  increased  production  of 
gold  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing (and  many  economists  count  it  as  a 
large  item),  there  is  promise  of  a  change  in 
that  direction  at  an  early  day.  At  least 
H.  C.  Hoover,  a  mining  engineer,  with 
offices  in  London  and  Johannesburg,  the 
South  African  mine  center,  who  arrived 
in  New  York  late  in  August,  exprest  an 
opinion  along  this  line  to  a  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Hoover  is  said  to 
believe  that  the  maximum  in  gold  produc- 
tion will  be  reached  this  year  and  that 
prices  of  food  and  clothing  thereafter  will 
begin  to  go  down.  Following  are  passages 
from  the  interview  with  him: 

"The  world's  annual  gold  output  has 
increased  from  about  $119,000,000,  in 
1890,  to  about  !$460,000,000  in  1911.  The 
causes  of  this  increase  are  twofold,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cyanid  process  of  recovering 
the  metal  from  the  ore  and  the  discoA^ery 
of  new  districts.  Owing  to  the  first,  a 
larger  percentage  of  extraction  is  now  ob- 
tained, an  increase  from  an  average  of 
about  60  per  cent,  previously  to  over  90 
per  cent,  nowadays.  This  not  only  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  output  from  mines 
previously  working,  but  brought  hundreds 
of  mines  hitherto  unremunerative  into  the 
r«>gion  of  profitable  operation.  Further, 
this  process  made  it  profitable  to  rework 
thousands  of  old  dumps  from  previous 
mining,  out  of  which  the  gold  had  not  all 
been  extracted  No  greater  monument  to 
a  process  exists  than  the  mines  of  the  Rand, 
for  these  mines  could  not  be  worked  to-day 
without  this  process,  and  this  district  alone 
has  produced  over  §1,750,000,000  since 
1890. 

"The  other  great  stimulant  to  produc- 
tion was,  of  course,  the  discovery  of  these 
great  Transvaal  deposits  and  other  great 
lode-mining  districts  in  West  Africa,  Rho- 
desia, and  the  interior  of  Australia.  Fur- 
ther, then*  has  been  a  great  exploitation  of 
placor-mining  along  the  arctic  fring(» — in 
Alaska,  Northwest  (^uiada.  and  Siberia. 

"In  order  to  maintain  the  pre.sent  out- 
put the  comparatively  snuvU  quartz  mines 
must  receive  new  recruits  annually  to  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  one-lift  cent  h 
of  the  annual  production.  No  such  i)n)- 
portion  has  been  found  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

"Of  the  more  reliable  and  long  lived 
type  of  deposits,  preciuiiieiitly  the  great- 
est  factor   is    the    Rand,    which    produces 


WORDS 

ABOUT 

ODD 


No.   11 

YOU  may  begin  to  invest 
just  as  soon  as  you 
begin  to  save.  How.' 
Through  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan. 

You  make  a  small  deposit 
and  have  the  securities 
bought  for  you.  Then  you 
pay  the  balance  in  monthly 
instalments.  All  the  time 
you  have  full  protection. 
Invest  while  you  save. 

Send  for  Circular  j— "The  Partial  Payment  Plan." 

JohnMuirSfb. 

^^    Specialists  In    ^^ 

Odd  Lots. 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


DIVERSIFIED 
INVESTMENTS 

We  have  published  a  special  circu- 
lar describing  five  security  issues, 
each  of  a  distinctly  different  type, 
and  yielding  a  return  averaging  not 
far  from 

5*2  Per  Cent 

In  our  judgment,  the  securities  are 
among  the  best  issues  of  their  char- 
acter now  available,  and  should  prove 
to  be  investments  of  growing  value. 

Write  for  our  CircnUr,  No.  471 

■  niversitied  Investments." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

Stale  and  James  Sts. ,  Albany 

50  ConRrm*  Street,         Boston 

72  Wot  Adams  St..    Chicago 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Before  You  Invest 
Investigate 

Know  about  what  you're  buying. 

I  Investors  kept    themselves  in- 
formed in   the  last  eight  years 
regarding  investments  through 
THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD.     It 

is  a  safeguard  against  all  tinancial  frauds. 

Our  Unusual  Offer 

If  you  will  mention  The  Digest  and  enclose  post- 
age for  our  reply  we  will  express  our  opinion  on 
ONEINVESTMENTYOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN, 
and  send  a  copy  of  our  paper.  You  can  then  judge 
whether  you  wish  to  subscribe.  No  inquirits 
answered  vithout  return  postage. 

The  Financial  World 

18  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


September  28,  1912 
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nearly  $170,000,000  per  annum,  one-third 
of  the  world's  gold.  Here  the  mines  are 
already  becoming  fairly  deep,  working 
costs  are  rising,  and  the  grade  of  ore  fall- 
ing. This  district  will  certainly  not  mate- 
rially increase  its  output,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprized  to  see  an  appreciable  decrease 
within  twelve  months.  It  will  go  on  pro- 
ducing gold  for  fifty  years,  but  in  steadily 
diminishing  quantity,  and  even  ten  years 
will  see  a  very  great  decrease." 


BONDS  SUITABLE   FOR  A   WOMAN'S 
INVESTMENTS 

A  correspondent  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  asked  for  "a  few  railroad 
bonds  paying  4H  to  4%  per  cent.,  that 
you  regard  as  absolutely  safe  for  a  woman 
with  children  dependent  on  her  for  sup- 
port." She  desired  "  bonds  due  not  less 
than  tenor  more  than  thirty  years  hence," 
but  did  not  state  the  amount  of  money  she 
had  available  for  investment,  which  is  an 
important  fact  to  one  making  a  reply,  in- 
asmuch as  the  person  then  would  know 
how  wide  a  distribution  could  be  made  of 
the  funds  through  purchase  of  one  or  two 
bonds    only  of    any  individual  company. 

In  reply  a  wTiter  for  the  paper  saiJ: 

"Such  bonds  as  are  legal  for  savings- 
banks  in  New  York  State  should  meet  your 
requirements  as  to  safety  of  principal  and 
continuity  of  income.  However,  you  can 
not  get  quite  as  high  an  average  return 
from  this  group  as  you  desire.  This  ob- 
jection may  be  overcome  by  dividing  the 
money  into  five  parts,  placing  three  parts  in 
bonds  which  are  legal,  one  part  in  middle- 
grade  railroad  bonds  and  one  part  in  mis- 
cellaneous, industrial,  and  pubhc  utility 
bonds  of  the  higher  type.  This  will  give  a 
high  degree  of  safety  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  principal,  allow  a  reasonable  return 
upon  the  investment  as  a  whole,  and  offer 
some  possibility  of  appreciating  market- 
wise  in  the  lower  grade  securities." 

Appended  to  the  above  comment  is  a 
list  of  representative  bonds  of  different 
groups.  Bj'  means  of  this  list  a  number  of 
combinations  in  the  purchase  might  be 
made.  While  the  list  of  desirable  bonds  is 
by  no  means  complete,  nor  intended  to  be, 
because  of  lack  of  space,  those  given  are  all 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  hence  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  ready 
market.  Bankers  could  easily  supply  fur- 
ther issues  and  are  usually  glad  to  do  so: 

BONDS  LEGAL  FOR    SAVINGS-BANKS,   NEW 
YORK  STATE 

Security.                       Rate.  Year.  Price.  Yield. 

Atch.  gen.  mort 4%  1995  99  4.04% 

C.  B.&Qgen.  mtge.  .  .  4  1958  96  4.20 

St.  Paul  gen.  mtge 4  1989  98  4.09 

C.  R.  I  &Pgen.mtge.  .  4  1988  96  4.18 

C.  Rl&Pref.  mtge.  .  .  4  1934  89  4.78 

Illinois  Cent  ref 4  1955  96  4.20 

L&  Nash  unified 4  1940  99  4.03 

Norf  &  W  1st  con  mtge.  4  1996  99  4.04 

GtNor  (SP  M  &  M).  ..  4  1933  99  4.03 

Sou  Pac  Istconref .  .  .  ,  4  1955  95  4.25 

Union  Paclst  ref 4  2008  97  4.13 

Chi  &N  West  gen 4  1987  98  4.09 

Del  &  Hud  1st  ref 4  1943  98  4.12 

N.  Y  City  (new)  cor  stk  AJ4  1962  101  4.20 

MIDDLE-GRADE    RAILROADS 

Atl  C  Line  1st  mtge 4  1952  95  4.26 

A  C  L  (L&  N  col  tr)..  .  4  1952  94  4.32 

Sou  Pac  col  trust 4  1949  91  4.51 

Atchison  adj 4  1995  91  4.41 

CB&Q  joint 4  1921  96  4.48 

Col  &  South  1st  mtge  .  .  4  1929  96  4.34 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Western  Electric 5  1922  102  4.75 

Armour&Co A'/i  1939  92  5.05 

Bush  Terminal 5  1955  97  5.18 

Va-CarolinaChem.  .  .  .  5  1923  100  5.00 

AmerAgrChem 5  1928  102  4.82 

Pac  Tel  &  Tel 5  1937  100  5.00 

Amer  Tel  &  Tel  col  tr  .  .  4  1929  91  4.78 

N  Y&N  JTelgen.  .  .  .  5  1920  102  4.70 

N  Y  Tel  1st  &  gen 4  Ji  1939  100  4.48 


Now,  What  Was  That  Fellow's  Name? 

I  Can't  Remember  Those  New  Terms. 
_.l  Know— But  Can't  Find  Exact  Word. 
..What  on  Earth  Did  He  Say  About  It?     .J 

A  Perfect  Memory 

Is  the  Key  to  Success 

The  mind  of  the  average  person  is  filled  with 

thousands    of    single    unrelated    ideas    which 

waver  and  fluctuate  with  cver>'  emotion,  like 

the  billows  of  the  sea. 

The  man  with  a  Wandering  Mind  can  never  hope  to 
Make  Good  —  he  will  always   be  a  druR  on  the  market  —  he 
has  too  many  competitors.    The  Rreat  men  of  all  ages  were  those  who  acquired 
the  ability  to  concentrate  and  to  memorize. 

You  Can  Be  Trained  to  Remember  Accurately 

In  the  business  battle — matching  wits  each  hour  of  every  da> — tlie  ability  or  inability  to  think  on  your 
feet,  to  remember  instantly  and  accurately,  means  gain  or  loss.    To  succeed  you  must  be  "forget-proof." 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training  Will 

enable  you  to  classify  impressions,  ideas,  names,  facts  and  arguments  so  as 
to  have  them  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.     It  will  train  you  to  think  on 
your  feet,  to  converse  in  a  natural,  interesting  way,  to  overcome  self-con- 
sciousness and  bashfulness.  to  acquire  easy,  logical  thinking.     My  course  is 
not  a  theory,  but  is  purely  and  absolutely  scientific — the  result  of  more 
than  20  years  of  close,  intimate  contact  with   students  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  searching  their  developing  minds   for  means  of    strengthening 
their  memories. 

I  Want  to  Send  You  My  Book,  "How  to  Remember'' 


AKeo1iif«k1'v   Pr*»*»    Smiply  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.     It 
i^LfSUlULClj    1  ICC    vv'ill  explain  clearly  the  course  that  has  raised 
thousands  of  men  from  failures  to  great   successes.     You  can  have  this  same 
training.    My  free  book  is  the  first  step.    Don't  delay.    Age,  education,  vocation  or 
place  of  residence  makes  no  difference.      Send  the  coupon  or  postal  today. 


How  to  Get  a  Free  Copy  of  this 

ValiiaKIp  RnnL-   ^'^  '"'^^  edition,  ha 
VaiUaDieDOOK  illustrated,   richly 


handsomely 
bound. 
Is   exactly  suited  to   meet   the   needs  of  the   man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  be  a  successful  public  speaker. 

The  price  of  this  1912  de  luxe  edition  is      P  ^  ^  * 
$2.00.     I  win,  however,  present  a  copy 
absolutely  free  toevery  student  who  en- 
rolls for  my  course  of  memory  training 
within  ten  days  after  reading  this  offer. 


Prof. 
Henry 


SEND  THE  COUPON 

OR  POSTAL 

TODAY 


Dickson 

America's  lorcmost  .m- 
thorilyon  McnioryTrain- 
lif,  Piihlic  Spoakinsf,  Srif 

^^     Expression,  and  Princip.'il  of 

I   Bsa    ^3    ■^     the  Hickson  Mcniorv  School, 
.ViidiloriuMi  Bldtr. ,  Chiciijo. 

Prof,  Henry  DIrkNoii,  I'rInolpnI. 

niekNon  KelionI  or  ^leiiinrT 
T5-«.«U(lltorliimDld);  .('hi<-:iK'o.lll 

Send  me  free  Bc>r>klet.  "Hnw  i>i  I(eniiliit»r," 
also  full  partieulars  ln»w  U>  f>litain  a  free  copy 
ef  Dickson's  "How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Name., 


Thousands 
of 


Ideas  for  Sermons 


DAGE  upon  page  of  vital  facts  drawn  from 
the  o/desi  and  the  latest  oi  Christian  records 
and  researches.  Every  conceivable  subject 
within  the  scope  of  Christianity  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  covered  in  the  New  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  It  bris- 
tles with  suggestion  and  inspiration  for  the  live 
preacher,  Bible  student,  religious  worker,  or 
scholar.  Whatever  the  argument,  you  will  find 
the  FACTS  concerning  it  in  this  stupendous  new 
work,  prepared  by  the  religious  world's  greatest 
scholars.  Send  the  blank  herewith  for  information 
concerning  this  exhaustless  mine  of  religious  knowl- 
edge. Let  us  explain  the  easy  terms  of  payment 
upon  which  you  can  secure  it. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


This  is  only  ONE  of  hundreds  of  letters 
from  Preachers  who  have  bought  the  set : 

"A  work  of  profound  scholarship.  It  i^  the 
work  for  the  man  of  limited  means,  for  it  gives 
\\\r\\  the  most  comprehensive  theological  li- 
brary at  the  smallest  cost.  It  is  also,  by  virtue 
of  its  compactness,  the  best  work  for  the  busy 
man.  Vou  deserve  the  thanks  (.f  the  worJd-at- 
large  for  this  excellent  encyclopedia."  August 
W.  Reiiihard,  Pastor  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church.  Portland.  Ore 


Send  particulars  regarding  The  New 
Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia,  and  your  easy 
terms  of  payment,  to 


Name. 


Address   

Ctty 

Date State 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

All  Of  It. —Nurse  fto  youiip;  doctor) — 
"  Your  practise  is  waiting,  sir.  Shall  I 
show  him  in?  " — J iulq< . 


Better  Still.—"  He  is  in  '  Who's  Who,'  I 
believe?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  much  more  prominent  in 
;  Here's  How  !  '  "—Puck. 


Saw  Him  Too.—"  Is  Miss  Browne  in?  " 
Maid — "  No,  Professor." 
"  But  I  just  saw  her  at  the  window." 
"  Yes,    and    she    saw    you." — Fliegende 
Blaettfr. 


Fond  Wish. — "  There's  one  thing  1  want 
to  see  while  I  am  in  Europe." 

'•  .\nd  that  is'.'  '" 

"  The  Hungarian  goulasii  in  session." — - 
Washington  Herald. 


Ready  Answer. — Bk(.<;.\r — "  Can  you 
help  a  pore  gent,  mister?  " 

Passer-by — "  Hum  !  What  sort  of  a 
gent  do  you  call  yourself?  " 

Begoar — "  A  indigent,  sir." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Met  His  Match.  —Railroad  Attorney 
— "  You  are  sure  it  was  our  Flier  that 
killed  your  mule?  What  makes  you  so 
positive?  " 

Rasti's — "  He  dun  licked  ebry  other 
train  on  de  road." — Puck. 


Don't  Try  It.— You  can  lead  a  woman 
to  the  mirror,  but  you  can't  make  her  see 
herself  as  others  see  her. — Smart  Set. 


Placing  Her.—"  How  would  you  classify 
a  telephone  girl?  "  asked  the  old  fogy. 
"  Is  hers  a  business  or  a  profession?  " 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  boob,  ii  It  is  a 
calling." — Washington  Herald. 


Obvious. — "  What  is  your  favorite 
tlower.  Duke?  "  asked  the  heiress,  ii  But 
I  ought  to  know  that  without  asking." 

"  Well,  what  should  it  be?  " 

"  The  marigold." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


The  Wiser  Way. — "  No  use  locking  the 

stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen." 

"  I  should  say  that  was  the  very  time 
to  lock  it.  They  might  come  back  after 
the  automobile." — W(ishin(/lon  Herald. 


Pinfeathers. — Mistress  "Really,  cook, 
what  have  you  been  tloing?  Seven  o'clock 
— and  the  rabbit  not  put  on  yet !  " 

Cook — "  Can't  'elp  it.  ma'am;  I  never 
knew  anything  take  so  long  to  pluck  in 
mv  life." — Sketch. 


One  Did  It. — "  You  can't  tell  me  there 
is  no  honestv  in  the  world." 

"  How  now?  " 

"  I  left  a  box  of  cigars  somewhere  the 
other  day.  Somebody  found  it,  smoked 
one.  and  r(>turned  the  rest." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Well  Stocked.  —  Customer  —  "  What 
have  you  in  the  way  of  summer  fiction?  '' 

Newsdealer — "  We  have  the  platforms 
of  all  the  parties  and  the  candidates' 
speeches." — Life. 


Misplaced. — "  Wanted — Two  Good  Set- 
ters, for  Red  Shale  Plastic  Facing  Bricks. 
Apply  Furness  Brick  and  Tile  Works." — 
Advt.  in  Northern  Daily  Telegraph.  This 
appears  between  an  advertisement  of  a 
bull  terrier  and  one  of  an  Airedale  puppy, 
under  the  heading  "  Dogs."  We  shall  not 
therefore  labor  the  point  further. — Punch. 


The  Steering  Committee. — Registry 
Clerk — "  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  ask 
the  mother  of  the  bride  if  she  has  nothing 
to  say  before  I  proceed  with  the  ceremonj'." 

Voice  of  Mother  (in  background) — 
"  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  if  I  hadn't  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  already  they  ne\er  would 
have  landed  here." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Going  One  Better. — "  Bang  !  "  went  the 
rifles  at  the  maneuvers.  "  Oo-oo,"screamed 
the  pretty  girl — a  nice,  decorous,  surprized 
little  scream.  She  stept  backward  into 
the  surprized  arms  of  a  young  man. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  blushing.  "  I  was 
frightened  by  the  rifles.  I  beg  your  par- 
don." 

"  Not  at  all."  said  the  yoimg  man. 
"  Let's  go  over  and  watch  the  artillery." — 
Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directonj 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Round  the  World 

Sm.-ill    sroiips   having   the    cliaractcr   of 
Private  I'arties 

NKXT    I>KPARTi:iiK    OCT.     i> 

Remarkable,  Delightfiil  Route.  Otlier 
departures  in  November,  January. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

TOl   KS   IN     I  KUlllIARV 

MEDITERRANEAN   LANDS 

rrt(|iient  departures  January  to  May. 

KKvitt,  The  Holy  Lsiiid  and 
<ir«MM-«'.  Italy  and  Tli«>  Kiviera. 
Spain.  I'ortiiKal  and  l''i'aii<-e. 

Kvcrylhing  thj  best.  Small  parlies.  Ideal 
couriers.     Send  for  descriptive  books. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 
306  WaihinttonSt.,  Boilon 
22S  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
1005  Cheitnoi  St.,  PhiUdalphia 


J 


AROUNDt-^WORLD 

MO    DAYS 

S.S.CLEVELAND 
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"^•"'' AND  UP 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-  4S     BIOAOWAV     U  V 


University  Travel 


THK  IWEI>ITK11RANKAN 
THK  NILK 
PAI.KSTINE 
<;RKKt"K 

SaUinsjs  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  .4  t/ie>i<i  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping:  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Send/or  illustrated  aiDioiiiicemeut. 
BURK.AU   OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVKL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


University  Prints 


"2.0(10  at  one  cent  each.     Orock  Handhook  by  K 
iiiuiiil  Von  Mach.  1  vol..  $1.50.    Italian  HaiidtKxtks 
2  v(»ls..  $1  r»0  nfli.     Send  '2c  Ktainp  for  calaloym- 
HITKI:.%1'  OF  I  .\IVKI(NITV  TK.%\  Fl. 

lit  TKINITY  rLACK.  BOSTOX. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Monthi'  Toar  UDder  Eirorl 
J.iii.  ■.;  tuMity  'J.     #1  I7.'> 

".-Ml   expenses."     Fir.^t-class  throu!.;hout 
JiilDin    In    t'lieryy    HloMsaini  Time 

Send /or  Booklet 

THE   PILGRIM   TOVRS 

Kavmiim)  X:  Wm  icuMii  Co..  Acts. 

«>ld    Noiilli  4'liiircli  llltlic..   IIOHtoii 

'i'i^  Flllli  .Itt'iiiif.  .\ew  \ork 


Winter  Trip  to  Mediterranean 

lnrUi<liiin  Algiers,  .Siiiiy,iirreie.  Diiliiintiii 
and  /ihiern.  Sni.ill  nrivatc  party  starting 
in  November.  Address  THK  MISSES 
I'llll.l.ll'S,  1J7  East  4Bth  Street,  New  York. 


Clas5irie(l    Colunins 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
I'est  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Wat.son  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  F  St. Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  1!.  Owen.  4.S Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


SALESMEN    WANTED 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
Liberal  arrangetiient  offered  experienced 
encyclopedia  or  magazine  salesmen  for 
Winston's  Cumulativk  ENCvci.orKDiA. 
The  newest,  livest,  most  appealing  propo- 
sition in  years.  A  money  maker.  Unique 
plan  ot  safe. 

TiiK  John  C.  Win.ston  Co. 
1006-1016  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


I  lie  liest  III   J  r>irel 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  | 

Tlie  most  exclusive  arrangements.      Tour 
de    luxe.     K.istwaid  Nov.  IK. 

SOUTH    AMERICA  | 

]        S.iil  Feb.  I'it  (roin  New  York.  | 

Tb<   Collrer  Method    The   Bed   of  ETcrythiif 

I  Send  for  ,i>ino:i*u'fmettti. 

■  I»  I'i'liillt   l*lii<T.  IIoiKhi,   Miioi 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  .411  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  \  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less)  -Rented  anyw  here,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  lor  Catalog  12.5.  Tvpewriter  Emporium 
(Kstab   18(t2i,  34-36  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


PU  TURK  PLOTS  and  SHORT  STO- 
RIES .ul.ipiable  to  motion  i>h»lography 
WANIKI).    .-Vddress 

Kin i:\iACoi.oK  (?o.mi'Anv  ok  .\.\ihkica 
Dept.  t.:,  4((th  St,  and  H'way,  New  York  City 


POSITION     WANTED 


Trained  Nurse,  graduate,  would  like  per- 
manent position  as  nurse  to  one  or  two  chil- 
dren or  nurse-companion  to  invalid.  Best 
credentials  M ,  N.  SW  E  El' 

Cleveland.  NY. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  liOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World  s 
Progreo? ;  samoie  iree. 
VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


LARGE  PROFITS  MADE  WITH  A 
■LONG"  CRISPETTE  MACHINE.  One 
man  reports  profits  of  #1,5«0  in  one  month; 
another  $1.46.'j;  another  }600  gross  in  one  week; 
another  S'-.W  in  one  day.  Many  report  excel- 
lent profits.  Splendid  locations  are  open 
everj- where.  Put  a  machine  in  a  window,  small 
store  or  small  pl.ice  in  any  city.  It  draws 
crowds— everybody  buys.  Costs  little  to  start. 
Big  profits  soon  made.  No  skill  required  to 
operate  machine.  Send  for  free  book  "  How 
To  Make  Money  In  The  Crispette  Business." 
W.  Z.  LONG 

640  High  Street 

Springfield,  Ohio 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital. L.»rge  profits.  Spare  time  only  re- 
quired. Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
swoni  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co., 
.vm  Pease  Bldg.,  .Michigan  St.,  Buffalo. 
New   York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Coniiiis:  to  Tos  Aiijreles?  .Send  for 
free  illustrated  booklet  on  Hollywood,  the 
favorite  foothill  suburb. 

LIPPINCOTl', 
Dept.  L,  Fay  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

l>o  you  waul'  We  will  ijl.idly  funiisli  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  v.irious  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mirr.  Kennel 
Director^',  Literary  Digest. 
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High  Grade  Service 

Above  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Special,"  the  1 8-hour  over-night  express  en  route  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,    f 

It  partially  depicts  the  high  standard  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
service  between  New  York  and  the  great  cities  of  the  country 

The  multiple-track  roadbed  is  a  model  of  rock-ballasted,  dust-free 
construction,  and  is  as  smooth  and  well-protected  as  science 
and  skill  can  make  it. 

The  train  is  all-steel  from  "cow  catcher"  to  observation  platform, 
electric  lighted  and  comprehensively  and  conveniently  appointed. 

Safety,  Comfort  and  Speed  in  admirable  degrees  are  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  this  service. 

When  you  ride  on  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  you  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  best  the  world  affords. 

For  time  of  trains,  tickets,  Pullman  reservations  and  any  information,  apply    to 

nearest  Pennsylvania  Ticket  Agent 

H  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Easy. — Young  Widow — "  Did  you  have 
any  trouble  getting  Jack  to  propose?  " 

Girl  Friend — "  No,  dear;  I  told  him 
you  were  after  him." — Boston  Transcript. 


All  Concurred. — Belle — "  How  silly 
men  are  when  they  propose  !  Why,  my 
husband  acted  like  a  perfect  fool." 

Nell — "  That's  just  what  everybody 
thought." — London  Opinion. 


Consoling. — Drill  Sergeant  (after 
worrying  Brown  for  two  hours) — "  Right 
about  face." 

Brown — "  Thank  goodness,  I'm  right 
about  something  at  last." — Tit-Bits. 


Not  Missed. — "  Miss  my  husband? 
Why  should  I?  He  left  me  plenty  of 
money,  and  at  breakfast  I  stand  a  news- 
paper up  in  front  of  his  place  and  think 
he's  here  just  the  same." — Puck. 


The  Way. — Young  Preacher — "  What 
is  the  best  way  to  teach  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? " 

Old  Preacher — "  If  you  have  a  con- 
gregation of  poor,  teach  them  as  command- 
ments; if  middle-class,  as  requests;  and  if 
rich,  merely  as  recommendations." — Puck. 


Some  Versatility. — To  run  a  newspaper 
all  a  fellow  has  to  do  is  to  be  able  to  write 


poems,  discuss  the  tariff  and  money  ques- 
tions, umpire  a  baseball  game,  report  a 
wedding,  saw  wood,  describe  a  fire  so  that 
the  readers  will  shed  their  wraps,  make  SI 
do  the  work  of  SIO,  shine  at  a  dance, 
measure  calico,  abuse  the  liquor  habit,  test 
whisky,  subscribe  to  charity,  go  without 
meals,  attack  free  silver,  wear  diamonds, 
invent  advertisements,  sneer  at  snobbery, 
overlook  scandal,  appraise  babies,  delight 
pumpkin  raisers,  minister  to  the  afflicted, 
heal  the  disgruntled,  fight  to  a  finish,  set 
type,  mold  opinions,  sweep  out  the  office, 
speak  at  the  prayer-meetings,  and  stand  in 
with  everv  bodv  and  everything. — Palestine 
(Mo.)  Wabash  Pearl. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


COMPREHENSIVE 
TOUR  OF  THE 


ORIENT 


from   New   York,   January   28,  ^ 
1913,  by  Steamship  Cincinnati 
(I  7,000  tons),  an  SO-day  trip,  $325 
and  up.  

Nile  Service 

by  superb  steamers  of  the  Hamburg 
and  Anglo-American  Nile  Company. 

Eight  Cruises 

TO  THE 

PANAMA 
CANAL 

West  Indies,  Bermuda 

AND  THE 

Spanish  Main 

BY  THE 

S.  S.  MOLTKE 

January  4.  23 ;  February  25.  March  29,  1 91 3 

S.  S.  VICTORIA  LUISE 

January    15,    February    8, 
March  11,  April  10,  1913 


AROUND  THE 
WORLD 

Sailing  from  New  York,   October  19,  1912 
"        "  San  Francisco,  February  6, 1913 

by  5.  5.  Cleveland  (17,000 
tons),  duration  1  1 0  days.  Cost 
$650  up,  including  all  necessary 
expenses  aboard  and  ashore,  railway, 
hotel,  shore  excursions,  guide  fees,  etc. 


WEEKLY  SAILINGS  TO 

JAMAICA 


and;  THE 


PANAMA  CANAL 

Large  "Prinz"  Steamers 

Write  for  booklet,  staling,  cruise 

Hamburg  -  American 
Line 

41-45    Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Bolon,  Philadelphia,  F^ittiburgh, 

Chicago,  St.  Luuii, 

San  Franciico 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  conecl  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


.—"Is 
makes 


it  cor- 
four"? 


"F.  L.  P.,"  De  Land,  Fla.— "Who  wrote  the 
following?  'The  world  is  my  country  and  to  do 
good  is  my  religion.'     Is  it  correct'.'" 

Thomas  Paine  in  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  chapter 
v.,  wrote,  "My  country  is  the  world,  and  my  re- 
Ugion  is  to  do  good." 

"R.  W.  S.,"  New  York. — "Kindly  give  me  the 
origin  and  signification  of  the  poUtical  party  em- 
blems (1)  the  elephant,  (2)  the  donkey,  (3)  the 
bull  moose." 

We  owe  the  first  two  to  the  genius  of  Thomas 
Nast,  a  famous  American  cartoonist  and  painter 
of  Bavarian  origin  who  died  as  United  States 
Consul-General  at  Guyaquil,  Ecuador,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1902.  Among  the  most  noted  of  Nast's 
creations  were  the  tiger  as  the  symbol  for  Tam- 
many, the  elephant  for  the  Republican  G.  O.  P., 
the  Democratic  jackass,  the  bloody  shirt  of  an- 
archy, and  the  infiationist  rag-baby.  The  origin 
of  the  bull  moose  is  attributed  td  a  chance  phrase 
said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  answer  to  an  inquiry — "I  feel  like  a 
bull  moose." 

"C.  C.  T.,"  Newark,  N.  J. — The  word  "aunt" 
is  pronounced  variously,  the  pronunciation  often 
differing  with  the  region  where  the  word  is  used. 
For  instance,  in  the  south  of  England  it  is  pro- 
nounced ant — "a"  as  in  "arm" — whereas  in 
the  north  of  England  it  has  a  less  full  sound,  and 
the  a  is  frequently  given  a  pronunciation  verging 
toward  "a"  in  "am."  This  distinction  has  con- 
siderable vogue  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  so  far  has  not  been  recorded  by  lexicographers. 

"E.  N.  W.,"  Council  Bluffs,  li 
rect  to  say:  (1)  'Two  and  two 
(2)   '  The  hen  sets  on  her  eggs  "? " 

(1)  Whether  you  say  "  two  and  two  makes  four" 
or  "make  four"  depends  not  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  four,  but  upon  your  intention  in  saying  "  two 
and  two."  If,  as  you  say  "two  and  two,"  you 
have  in  mind  "two  and  two"  as  already  added,  or 
as  arithmetical  abstractions,  you  are  likely  to  use 
the  singular  form  of  the  verb.  That  is,  you  are 
thinking  in  numbers  rather  than  in  things.  But 
one  who  makes  such  a  statement  as  "two  and  two 
makes  (or  make)  four"  may  feel  the  pluraUty  of 
"two  and  two,"  and  hence  use  the  pliu-al  form  of 
the  verb.  English  grammar  is  now  so  largely  a 
matter  of  psychology  instead  of  a  matter  of  literal 
grammatical  relations,  that  usage  (and  "parsing") 
in  many  a  sentence  can  be  understood  only  from 
the  speaker's  own  attitude  of  mind  at  the  time  the 
sentence  is  uttered. 

(2)  The  verb  sit  is  intransitive,  and  set  is 
transitive.  The  latter  is  a  "causative"  verb; 
that  is,  to  set  means  "to  make  sit"  or  "to  cause  to 
sit,"  as  to  lay  means  "to  make  lie,"  to  fell  means 
"to  make  fall."  In  proper  use,  a  hen  sits  when 
she  "broods";  a  person  sets  a  hen,  or  sets  eggs 
when  he  places  a  hen  upon  eggs  to  incubate  them, 
or  eggs  under  a  hen  to  have  them  incubated.  To 
say  "a  hen  sets"  is  a  wrong  use  of  the  word. 

"E.  G.  T.,"  Paterson,  N.  .1.— "Kindly  give 
synta.\  of  undorUned  words  in  the  foUowiiig  sen- 
tences: (I)  Doing  good  is  the  only  certainly 
happy  action  of  a  man's  life.  (2)  Ilis  uriling  the 
letter  so  well  secured  him  the  position.  (;i)  TJie 
habit  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things  is 
better  than  an  income  of  a  thousand  dollars." 

(1)  Doing  is  a  verb  in  the  form  called  a  "verbal 
noun"  (or  "particii)ial  noun,"  or  "gerund" — 
authors  of  grammars  have  each  his  pet  name  for 
it)  used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  is.  It  is  a  tran- 
sitive verb,  in  the  active  voice,  and  takes  as  obji>ct 
the  noun  good.  (2)  Writing  is  of  the  same  class, 
and  in  the  same  const. -uct ion:  a  verbal  noun, 
iLsed  as  subject  of  secured,  and  at  the  same  time 
governing  a  direct  objiH;t,  letter,  in  the  objective 
case.  (3)  Looking  Is  a  verbal  noun,  used  as  the 
object  of  the  preposition  of.  It  is  an  intransitive 
verb,  unless  you  consider  a<  as  a  part  of  the  verb 
(that  is,  to  look  at  is  a  compound  verb).  Con- 
sidered as  an  intransitive  verb,  looking  is  modi- 
fled  by  a  prepositional  phrase  introduced  by  at. 


Many  large  and  small  Busi- 
nesses are  re-equippmg  their 
offices  to  gain  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of 

9lol>c^Vcn)  icke 

Wood  and  Steel 
Tjlin^Equipment 

Every  need  has  been  provided  for  in  Globe- 
Wernicke  Unit  Ex^uipmenl.  It  grows  with 
the  business.  This  means  it  places  the  same 
scientific  methods  and  devices  at  the  service 
of  both  the  small  and  large  business. 

Whatever  you  need  in  filing  equipment  or 
office  furniture,  our  Agent  in  your  locality 
will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  you.  if  you 
don't  know  his  name,  write  for  the  Globe- 
IVernicketCatalog. 

Address  Dept.  V  810 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Urnnch  Stores  s  New  York.  380-382  Broad- 
way; Chicajo.  231-23.')  So.  Wabasll  Ave. ;  Washing- 
ton. 1218-1220  F  .St..  N  W.;  Boston.  91-93  Federal  St.; 
Philadelphia.  10 1 2-lOU  Chestnut  St. ;  Cincinnati,  128- 
134  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
SANATORIUM 

FOR   THE  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 
With  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.     When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D.. 

(Formerly  Drs.  W.  E.  I^own  &  Son) 
North    Adams,    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


MOORES 

Modern  Methods 

A    Practical    Instruction    Book 
in  Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping 

Contains  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Saving  m;lhod  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and  illus- 
Iralea  40  Record  Forms  with  full  explanation  of  their 
use.  Wc  will  send  this  book  without  charge  to  any 
Business  or  Professional  Man  who  writes  for  it. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
749  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N. 
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TOPICS      OF      THE 


a\     S. 


FORECASTING  THE  VERDICT  OF  NOVEMBER  FIFTH 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  predicts  bis  reelection,  but  his  news- 
paper supporters  do  not.  Governor  Wilson  makes  no 
l)rophecy  at  all,  but  the  Democratic  press  proclaim  him 
our  next  President.  Harmony  appears  in  the  Progressive  camp 
alone,  where  Colonel  Roose\elt  and  his  ivewspapor  champions 
are  at  one  in  foretelling  "a  clean  sweep  for  the  Progressives  in 
November."  Naturally,  with  Governor  Wilson  back  from  his 
Western  campaigning  tour.  Colonel  Roosevelt  homeward  bound 
from  his  longer  swing  around  the  circle,  and  only  a  month 
intervening  before  election  day,  thr  campaign  managers  and 
editorial  prophets  are  eagerlj'  charting  the  movements  of  political 
straws  for  a  clue  to  the  way  the  great  wind  of  public  opinion 
will  blow  on  November  5th.  Nor  is  it  surprizing  to  any  one 
familiar  with  campaign  predictions  that  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  three  leading  candidates  differ  so 
fundamentally  and  irreconcilably  that  if  all  were  correct  it 
would  mean  the  election  of  three  Presidents  instead  of  one. 
But  no  prominent  champion  of  either  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  yet  advanced  so  sweeping  a  claim  for  his  ticket  as  that  made 
by  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  declares  that  "Wilson  and  Marshall  will 
carry  every  State  in  the  Union!" 

Mr.  Bryan's  sunburst  of  optimism  differs  only  in  degree  from 
that  reflected  generally  in  the  Democratic  press.  Thus  the  Phila- 
delpliia  Record  (Dem.)  is  confident  that  "the  Republican  gains 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  headquarters  of  Mr.  Hilles, 
the  third-party  tide  is  on  the  ebb,  and  the  Democratic  cause 
is  daily  gaining  strength,"  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Dem.)  can  see  no  reason  why  Woodrow  Wilson  should  not 
be  elected  President  "by  the  greatest  popular  majority  in  the 
history  of  the  Government."  "The  split  in  the  Republican 
party,"  declares  the  Nashville  Tetinessean  (Dem.),  "means  that 
both  Taft  and  Roosevelt  are  leading  a  forlorn  hope."  The 
Houston  Chronicle  (Dem.)  lightly  sums  up  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows: "Roosevelt  is  willing  to  concede  six  States  to  Taft; 
doubtless  Taft  will  concede  six  to  Roosevelt;  that  leaves  thirty- 
six  for  Wilson."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  an  independent 
paper  supporting  Governor  Wilson,  admits  that  since  the 
Vermont  election  "no  outward  political  event  has  occurred 
which  is  calculated  to  throw  any  real  light  on  the  probable  out- 
come of  the  Presidential  election,"  but  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
November  will  reveal  "a  Democratic  plurality  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Republican  strong- 
holds."    It  adds,  however,  in  warning  tones:   "But  the  'if  that 
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goes  with  any  such  i)rognostication  is  a  very  big  one,  and  it 
w<juld  be  the  height  of  folly  to  regard  the  question  as  closed, 
or  anything  like  closed."  A  correspondent  who  accompanied 
Governor  Wilson  on  his  Western  tour  reports  that  "the  most 
striking  political  fact  noted  was  the  number  of  Repul)licans 
who  admitted  an  intention  of  voting  for  Wilson."  "We  think 
that  the  most  careful  observers  are  agreed,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "that  of  the  three  candidates,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  losing  ground,  Mr.  Taft  is  not  gaining  very  rapidly, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  is  gradually  but  steadily  becoming  stronger." 

Turning  to  the  news  columns  of  the  same  paper  we  find  an  an- 
alysis of  the  situation  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  who  accom- 
panies the  Roosevelt  party.  While  this  correspondent  reports 
the  Colonel  "immensely  plea.sed  with  the  result  of  his  journey 
and  confident  that  he  is  going  to  win,"  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  each  one  of  the  States  through  which  the  Roosevelt  train 
has  passed  1  have  questioned  men  of  all  parties  who  were  in  a 
position  to  know  the  conditions  in  their  respective  States,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

"1.  In  every  one  of  these  States  except  Utah  Taft  is  out  of 
the  race  and  will  run  an  extremely  bad  third. 

"2.  In  most  of  them  Wilson  is  well  in  the  lead. 

"3.  In  States  where  La  FoUette  is  strong  numbers  of  La 
Follette  men  will  vote  for  Wilson. 

"4.  In  the  other  States  many  Taft  men  will  vote  for  Wilson, 
and  in  some  States,  such  as  Nebraska,  virtually  the  whole 
Taft  vote  is  turning  toward  the  Democratic  candidate. 

"5.  Nearly  all  these  States  are  normally  Republican.  As 
things  now  are,  the  persons  interviewed  hold  out  that  the  only 
nearly  certain  State  that  Taft  has  is  Utah;  the  only  nearly 
certain  State  that  Roosevelt  has  is  California.  It  is  declarwl  that 
in  some  of  the  States  Roosevelt  has  a  chance,  but  that  Taft  has 
no  chance  in  any  of  them  except  Utali  of  running  even  second. 

"6.  The  I*rogressives  are  handicapped  in  several  States, 
notably  Iowa,  by  the  running  of  a  Bull  Moose  State  ticket.  A 
large  number  of  the  Bull  Moosers  want  to  vote  for  Roosevelt 
and  yet  preserve  their  party  regularity  in  State  affairs,  hi  Iowa 
this  has  deprived  the  Bull  Moose  of  the  services  of  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  State,  Senator  Cummins,  who  will  vote  for 
Roosevelt,  but  can  not  come  out  against  the  State  Republican 

ticket. 

"7.  In  some  States,  such  as  Arizona,  where  Roosevelt  has 
personal  claims  on  the  gratitude  or  affection  of  the  voters — 
it  was  he  who  gave  Arizona  the  Roosevelt  dam — he  \vill  get  many 
Democratic  votes.  As  a  general  rule,  liowever,  he  seems  to  draw 
most  of  his  support  from  the  Republican  party,  and  if  this 
condition  continues  this  split  among  the  Republicans  will  give 
Wilson  most  of  th(>  States  so  far  traversed. 

"8.  Generally  speaking,   the  rural  districts  are  much   more 
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— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


strongly  for  Roosevelt  than  are 
the  cities.  The  country  people 
seem  to  be  wild  about  him,  and 
there  is  no  division  of  sentiment, 
as  there  is  in  most  of  the  cities 
which  gave  him  good  reception,s. 

"9.  In  all  the  States  which 
Wilson  has  not  yet  visited  his 
candidacy  is  hampered  bj'  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  people 
about  him.  They  know  Taft  and 
lioosevelt,  but  they  have  no 
definite  conception  of  Wilson,  the 
man,  and  consequently  there 
is  little  enthusiasm  for  him 
personally. 

' '  10.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  favor  of  Roosevelt  personally 
llu-oughout  the  West,  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  man  who 
understands  the  needs  of  that 
section  of  the  country  as  no  other 
Eastern    politician    does.       Yet 

most  of  the  Democrats  who  entertain  that  feeling  will  vote 
for  Wilson  simply  as  party  men.  Roosevelt  has  made  a  strong 
bid  for  that  vote  by  repeating  over  and  over  again,  'It's  time 
you  had  a  President  who  knows  an  irrigation  ditch  from  a  dry 
farm,  and  to  whom  alfalfa  has  more  than  a  merely  mystical 
meaning,'  and  the  response  of  the  crowd  invariably  shows  that 
the  shot  has  gone  home. 

"11.  The  Bull  Moose  movement  has  been  hindered  in  many 
States  by  the  weakness  of  its  local  tickets.  The  Colonel  must 
be  aware  of  this,  for  he  repeatedly  points  to  the  nomination  of 
Hiram  Johnson  and  Oscar  Straus  as  an  earnest  of  what  the 
Bull  Moose  means.  Such  nominations  as  that  of  1  lodge  in 
Washington  or  that  of  Stevens  in  Iowa  do  nothing  to  strengthen 
the  ticket.  Roosevelt  would  have  a  much  better  chance  if  in 
(■ach  of  these  States  ho  had  some  strong  man  to  take  part  of  the 
l)urdcn  of  the  campaign  off  his  shoulders.  As  it  is,  he  is  carrying 
the  whole  party  himself,  and  if  he  wins  it  will  be  his  work  alone. 
The  scarcity  of  strong  leaders  is  only  accentuated  by  such  e.xcop- 
lions  as  Judge  Lindsay  in  Colorado  and  (.ioveruor  Johnson  in 
California. 

"12.  In  many  States,  notably  Now  Mexico,  it  is  observable 
that  the  young  men  are  for  Roosevelt,  while  the  old-timers 
stick  to  the  old  parties.    There  are  traces  of  this  even  in  Utah." 

Admitting  that  this  is  "the  greatest  'may-be'  can)i)aign  in 
the  history  of  the  country,"  the  Portland  Orajonian  (Rep.) 
indicates  in  the  following  (piestions  "the  most  doubtful  elonionts 
in  a  calculation  where  all  (d(>ments  are  doubtful":  "What  will 
the  Itcpublicans  do  who  stay<*d  away  from  the  primaries'.'     How 


mauy  Taft  Republicans  will  vote  for  Wilson?  How  many  con- 
servative Democrats  will  vote  for  Taft?  How  many  Progressive 
Democrats  will  vote  for  Roosevelt?  How  many  Republicans 
who  "\oted  for  Roosevelt  at  the  primaries  will  vote  for  Taft 
or  Wilson  at  the  election?"     It  goe    on  to  saj^: 

"The  presumption  is  that  those  RepubUcans  who  did  not  vote 
at  the  primaries  will  vote  for  Taft  at  the  election,  if  they  vote 
at  all.  Staying  at  home  implies  indolence,  let-well-enough-alone 
regularity,  opposition  to  revolt  and  to  all  else  that  is  included  in 
the  r*rogressive  movement.  The  stay-at-homes  will  therefore 
either  vote  the  straight  ticket  or,  if  they  find  Roosevelt  is 
making  such  headway  that  he  has  a  chance  of  winning,  will 
vote  for  Wilson  in  resentment  against  the  Colonel  for  disturbing 
their  arm-chair  repose.  But  a  fraction  is  likely  to  be  inspired 
to  revolt  at  the  last  moment,  which  means  a  vote  for  Roosevelt. 
"But  few  conservative  Democrats  are  so  incensed  at  W'ilson'^ 
nomination  that  they  will  vote  for  Taft.  Bright  prospects 
of  party  success  will  keep  them  in  line.  Tho  their  feelings 
have  been  ruffled  by  the  rebuke  to  the  bosses  at  Baltimore,  they 
have  been  soothed  by  Wilson's  conservative  manner  of  expressing 
radical  opinions.     The  Democratic  party  stands  more  nearly 

united  than  it  has  ever  stood  in  recent  years 

"That  many  Republicans  who  voted  for  Roosevelt  at  the 
primaries  will  staj'  with  their  party  at  the  election  is  to  be 
inferred  from  several  circumstances.  Among  these  are  the  refusal 
of  such  men  as  La  Follette,  Cummins,  and  Borah  to  bolt,  and 
the  fact  that  Kansas  was  four  to  one  for  Roosevelt  against  Taft 

at  the  election  of  delegates,  but 
was  only  two  to  one  at  the  nom- 
ination of  electors.  Even  in  these 
days,  when  men  are  being  jarred 
loose  from  traditional  political 
allegiances,  party  ties  are  still 
strong  with  many  and  will  hold 
them  in  line.  The  exposure  of 
Roosevelt's  fraudulent  contests, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
campaign  contribution,  the 
Colonel's  affiliation  with  trust 
magnates  and  deposed  bosses, 
wiU  combine  to  give  such  men 
pause  when  they  are  tempted  ta 
leap  over  party  lines." 


Nevertheless  Colonel  Roosevelt 
declares  that  "we're  going  to 
beat  the  bosses  two  to  one  at  the 
polls  next  November,"  and  the 
Progressive  press  seem  to  share 


YOU    CAN'T  TEACH    AN    OLD    DOG    NEW    TRICKS." 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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WITH    COMPETITION'    ABSORIIKir. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


THE    C()1,().\KI,S    ll)K.\    OF    TKLST    KK(iL' LATION. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Post. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF   HOW    IT   WOULD   WORK. 


his  coafidence.  "The  Progressive  party  is  the  only  one  that 
is  out  against  the  bipartizan  oonspiraey  of  bosses,  and  the  peo- 
ple know  it,"  asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  makes  this  terse  forecast:  "The  people 
this  year  will  recall  two  Presidents — one  to  the  White  House 
and  one  from  it."  William  Allen  White,  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  believes  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  be  elected,  with 
Wilson  a  good  .second. 

On  the  other  hand  Chairman  Hilles  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  is  convinced  that  "the  third-term  movement  is  on 
the  rocks" — a  natural  consequence,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  of  sailing  uncharted  seas.  Other  anti-Roosevelt  papers 
eagerly  agree  with  Hilles.  "It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
Roosevelt  has  not  the  remotest  chance  of  being  our  next  Presi- 
dent," affirms  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  adds  ironically:  "But  he  is  flushed 
with  victory  already,  and  will  no  doubt  emerge  triumphantly 
from  the  small  end  of  the  horn  in  November."  In  the  equally 
hostile  Rochester  Post  Express  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"Many  independent  observers  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
if  we  may  judge  from  instances  and  utterances  in  various  quar- 
ters, that  the  Bull  Moose  frenzy  is  abating,  that  the  disease  has 
passed  the  critical  point  and  the  danger  of  infection  has  become 
negligible.  No  new  cases  are  reported  and  everybody  seems  to 
have  had  it  who  is  likely  to  take  it." 

Turning  to  President  Taft's  chances,  we  find  them  con- 
temptuously dismissed  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  running 
mate  as  negligible,  altho  the  President  and  his  managers  find 
"the  tide  running  strong"  in  his  favor.  Chairman  Hilles  even 
goes  so  far  as  actually  to  count  the  votes  in  advance,  declaring 
that  the  President  will  have  290  votes  in  the  electoral  college — 
24  more  than  are  necessary  for  election.  "President  Taft  is 
absolutely  confident  of  reelection,"  says  Mr.  Hilles,  "and  his 
confidence  is  shared  by  the  Republican  managers."  Yet  Colonel 
Roosevelt  insists  that  politicalh'  speaking  the  F*resident  is 
"a  dead  cock  in  the  pit,"  and  Governor  Johnson  predicts  that 
he  will  run  a  "poor  third"  in  the  country  at  large,  and  in  Illinois 
will  not  poll  as  many  votes  as  Debs.  The  President  himself, 
in  an  authorized  statement  to  the  press,  states  his  view  of  the 
situation  and  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  as  follows: 

"The  Republicans  necessarily  will  have  a  reduced  majority 
over  1908  because  of  the  presence  of  three  tickets  in  the  field. 


■*:<blut  the  Democratic  party  will  sufifer  also.  The  combined 
strength  of  the  third-term  partj'  ^vill  not  be  enough  to  change 
the  ultimate  result. 

"Five  or  six  weeks  ago  it  was  asserted  generally  that  the 
Republican  party  would  secure  the  vote  of  the  solid  East, 
including  all  of  the  New  England  States  with  the  exception  of 
Maine  and  Vermont;  that  the  Democratic  partj'  would  maintain 
its  hold  on  the  .solid  South,  and  that  the  third-term  party  would 
secure  the  solid  West,  leaving  only  the  Middle  West  as  a  debat- 
able ground.  To-daj-  the  Republican  party  finds  itself  with  a 
strengthened  hold  on  the  solid  East,  having  routed  the  third- 
term  party  in  Vermont  and  the  Democratic  party  in  Maine. 

"The  third-term  leaders  recently  conceded  that  we  would 
pick  the  State  of  Utah  out  of  the  solid  West,  and,  after  conferring 
with  Chairman  Hilles  and  others  recently  in  the  West,  there  is 
everj'  reason  to  belicxf^  that  the  Republican  party  will  carry 
Michigan,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Moreover,  if  the 
proper  kind  of  a  campaign  is  waged,  we  will  (?arry  Oregon, 
Kansas,  and  Minnesota,  where  the  third-term  strength  has 
rapidly  waned  since  the  recent  tour  through  that  s(>ction  by  the 
party's  candidate 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  the  developments  in  other  Western 
States,  altho  many  good  reports  have  come  to  me  at  Beverly 
concerning  them,  but  even  with  the  States  already  mentioned 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no  longer  a  solid  W<'st  ba/^k  of  the  new 
party,  but,  more  nearly,  a  solid  West  reunited  in  support  of 
the  Republican  ticket.  This  strength,  added  to  the  indisputable 
Republican  hold  on  the  Eastern  States,  constitutes  in  itself  a 
.sufficient  strength  to  give  success  to  the  party." 

Mr.  Taft's  managers  are  pointing  to  the  record  crops  and  other 
earnests  of  growing  i)r()si)erit\'  and  declaring  that  the  country 
will  not  risk  a  change  when  everything  is  going  so  well  with  it. 
Prosperity,  admits  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  always 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  party  in  power,  and  the  Republican 
papers,  while  not  actually  predicting  victory,  speak  hopefully 
of  an  improved  outlook.  Thus  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) 
believes  that  Mr.  Taft's  prospects  are  already  brightening 
under  its  influence.  "The  great  majority  of  the  bu.sine.ss  men 
in  the  Middle  West  are  coming  over  to  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,"  reports  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.^ 
"The  country  is  prosperous,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change," 
declares  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  and  many  Republican 
papers  agree  ^vith  ihe  San  Franci.sco  Post  (Rep.)  that  "a  swing 
to  Taft  is  apparent."  The  evidence  of  this  tendency,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  is  "not  yet  overwhelming,"  but 
"it  consists  of  a  lot  of  indications,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction." 
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MR.   LAWSON'S  "REMEDY" 

WHATEVER  THE  EFFECT  upon  Wall  Street  may  be 
when  the  public  finally  learns  all  the  details  of  a  new- 
series  of  articles  from  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  that  in- 
stitution is  evidently  not  indulging  in  any  anticipatory  qualms. 
We  notice  that  on  the  day  following  the  publication  of  the  first 
instalment  in  Everybody's  Magazine  oi  "The  Remedy,"  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  did  the  largest  day's  business  it  had  done 
in  months,  and  that  the  buoyancy  in  some  issues,  according  to 
the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  carried  prices 

"not  only  to  the  highest  figures  of  the  year,  

but  to  the  best  selling  basis  in  two  or  three 
years."  Nor  is  any  hesitation  apparent 
among  some  of  the  editors  to  start  a 
controversy  with  this  vigorous  debater. 
His  contention  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
a  chief  offender  in  causing  high  living  costs 
is  met  in  some  quarters  with  such  sarcastic 
comment  as  this  from  the  Cleveland 
Leader: 


"Important,  if  true 

"But  Thomas  W.  Lawson  told  the  Amer- 
ican people,  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
way  to  cure  most  of  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic  was  to  give  him  full  control  of  a 
vast  sum  with  which  he  would  beat  the  con- 
federated powers  of  the  stock-market  at 
their  own  game  and  make  immense  profits 
for  those  who  went  into  his  proposed 
'  blind  pool,'  at  the  same  time  smashing  the 
'system'  and  putting  an  end  to  great  evils. 

"Thomas  W.  Lawfion,  it  is  ])ainfully 
apparent,  credits  his  fellow  citizens  with 
short  memories,  sweet  credulity  and  un- 
limited capacity  for  playing  the  lively  but 
unprofitable  part  of  dupes  m  every  new 
show  staged  by  any  bold  and  enterprising 
faker." 


Ily  courtesy 


if  ■'  Kverybi.iU 
THOMAS  W 


In  behalf  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  there  are  stanch  champions,  too. 

The  New  York  Sun,  not  making  any  direct  reference  to  Lawson, 
but  speaking  with  an  earnestness  not  to  be  expected  unless  a 
provocation  were  present,    says: 

"It  provides  a  market  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities 
without  which  a  nation's  business  could  not  be  carried  on  a(  all. 
It  facilitates  the  general  prognvss  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  country  with  a  rapidity  and  an  exactness  that  could  be 
accomplishctl  in  no  other  way.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the 
credit  resources  of  the  country  can  be  massed  and  placed  wiieu- 
ever  required  at  the  one  point  where  need  for  them  is  greatest  or 
where  they  can  be  distributed  in  necessary  directions. 

"Through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Stock  E.xchange 
against  forged  and  frauduleivt  stock  issues  and  other  certificates 
of  value  people  an>  enabled  to  buy  and  s<'Il  s<'curities  safe  in  the 
knowledge  tliat  what  they  buy  or  sell  is  in  fact  what  it  purports 
to  be.  Th<^  part  that  the  Stock  Exchange  plays  in  this  regard 
may  be  compared  to  the  creation  of  national  banks  and  tiieir 
notes  of  issue  after  the  era  of  wildcat  and  red-dog  privat('-t)anU- 
note  currency  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century." 

Mr.  I.uw.son's  view  is  in  sharp  ;in<l  startling  contrast  witli 
this.  It  exasperates  him  to  think  that  our  political  leaders  are 
"raving"  over  a  lot  of  "subsidiary  evils,"  while  the  people,  feeling 
that  they  are  hurt,  but  not  knowing  what  is  hurting  them,  are 
about  to  demand  reforn>  or  revolution.  Eight  years  after  the 
appearance  of  his  series  on  "Frenzied  Finances"  described  as  "a 
merciless  exposure  of  the  sinister  forces  at  work  in  the  Under- 
world of  Wall  Street,"  Mr.  Lawson  follows  with  iiis  "  liemedy." 
which  the  editor  of  Kvcryhody's  describes  as  "a  crusad«>  to  rout 
these  sinister  forces  and  wreck  the  underworld."  In  a  foreword 
in  the  current  issue  of  that  nuigazine  Mr.  Lawson  says  that   the 


"The  American  people  tiave  lieen  shoot- 
ing toward  hell  at  a  niili-a-ininiite  gait 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  Every  one 
who  is  not  System-doped  knows  it." 


first  part  of  the  remedy  is  the  destruction  of  the  "big  evil"  of 
Stock  Exchange  gambling.  It  annually  robs  the  people  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  billions  of  dollars,  he  says.  But  when  this 
is  stopt  the  possessors  of  gigantic  fortunes  will  still  collect, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  stocks  and  bonds,  "a  legal  but 
an  undue  return"  on  their  investments.  So,  for  the  second  part 
of  his  remedy,  "an  entirely  new  device,  through  which  all  of  the 
people's  industries  will  be  conducted  in  the  future, "  is  to  be  out- 
lined.    Of  this  the  writer  promises  that  it  will  compel 

"A  fair  division  with  the  people,  who  at  all^^-trmes  own  the 
'real'  money  of  the  country — five  billions  of  dollars  deposited  in 

savings-banks. 

"This  new  device,  once  it  is  working, 
will  absolutely  destroy  all  trusts,  as  trusts 
are  now  known,  and  all  kindred  devices 
by  which  the  few^  pillage  the  many." 

Mr.  Lawson  declares  that  we  have  been 
and  are  being  robbed  and  that  our  entire 
aimual  surplus  is  being  destroyed,  but  that 
the  system  that  is  responsible  for  this  and 
for  the  soaring  cost  of  living  can  be 
crusht  by  simple  direct  legal  action,  with- 
out a  revolution. 

It  is  no  less  imperative,  he  says,  to 
make  the  beginning — "the  closing  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  so  far  as  it  is  a  gambling 
institution" — than  it  was  to  close  the  old 
Louisiana  Lottery: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
was  as  firmly  established  an  institution  as 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  to-day.  It  took 
the  money  of  all  the  people  and  returned 
some  of  it  to  the  many.  Its  controllers, 
the  few,  retained  over  one  hundred  miUions 
each  year  for  working  the  game.  The  peo- 
ple knew  this  and  knew  that  the  whole  af- 
fair was  gambling  pure  and  simple,  but 
they  said  people  must  gamble — so  why  not? 
Yet  to-day  there  is  no  man  so  idiotic  as  to 
dare  suggest  its  reestabUshment. 

"But  the  Louisiana  Lottery  compared 
wit  h  t  he  Stock  Exchange  was  as  influenza  to  tuberculosis.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  Stock  Exchange  business  to-day  is  gam- 
bling, three-fourths  of  this  is  loaded-dice  gambling;  and  it  takes 
from  the  people  over  two  billions  each  year,  and  gives  them 
ab.solutely  nothing  in  return. 

"We  will  point  out  to  the  lawmakers  and  law  admin- 

ISTUATORS  HOW  LAWS  FOR  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  StOCK  EXCHANGE 
CAN  HE  READ  INTO  THE  STATUTES,  AND  SHOW  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE    WHY    THEY    MUST    BE    MADE    A    PART    OF    THE    CRIMINAL 

Laws— AND  quickly." 

Because  he  is  convinced  that  "neither  Wilson,  Taft,  nor 
Roosevelt  knows  even  the  name  of  the  big  evil  that  must  be 
ref<)rm(>d  unless  there  is  to  be  terrible  revolution,"  Mr.  Lawson, 
as  one  who  says  he  knows  thoroughly  this  "one  great  evil," 
and  also  the  remedy,  proposes  "first,  to  interest,  and  then  to 
educate,  and,  last,  to  raise  all  the  latent  hell  in  the  American 
l)foi)le  in  the  victims  of  the  l)ig  evil  and  its  ruthless  creators 
and  workers."     His  stories  will  be  truthful,  he  says,  but  they — 

"Will  be  scaiieted,  yellowed,  and  blacked  to  the  limit.  They 
will  be  directed  to  the  undamning  of  the  indignation  of  millions 
of  the  wronged,  to  the  end  that  the  \ictims,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  tlu'  Stock  Exchange  deviltry  may  in  gi-eat  numbers  and  in  their 
loudest  \oices  howl  for  a  quick  and  lasting  reform." 

.Vs  "sample  packages"  of  the  material  he  will  use,  he  editorial- 
izes ui)on  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Tobacco,  Sugar,  and 
Beef  Trusts,  an  incid(>nt  of  the  UK)?  panic,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  citiziMi's  .savings. 

The  courts  ord«>red  Standard  Oil  to  destroy  itself,  he  relates^ 
l»nt  the  result  was  only  another  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
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"A  strange  thing  happened.  This  black  thing  of  he'l,  this 
Standard  Oil,  reorganized,  and  continued  its  old  business  of 
supplying  the  American  people  "with  one  of  their  foundation 
necessities,  and  lo!  within  one  year  from  the  time  it  had  effaced 
itself  from  the  earth,  its  bu  iness  had  increased,  its  oil  price 
likewise,  and  its  stock  had  actually  doubled  in  value." 

So,  also,  he  says,  in  the  case  of  the  Tobacco  Trust: 

"It  was  attacked  by  the  people,  effaced  from  off  the  earth  by 
the  people,  reorganized  Iiy  itself,  and  after  reoryaitization  ivas 
worth  scores  of  7»illions  more  than  before  its  effdcemefit." 

And  the  same  thing  happened  after  prosecutions  of  the  Meat 
Trust:  "It  jumped  the  price  of  the  people's 
beef,  on  the  very  day  when  its  victory  over 
the  people  was  announced,  four  cents  per 
pound."  He  says  the  Sugar  Trust  was  con- 
victed of  crimes  "that  would  put  to  shame 
a  properly  educated  professional  pickpocket , 
blackjacker,  or  second-story  worker."   Yet — 

"The  result  of  the  civil  and  criminal  con- 
victions of  the  Sugar  Trust  was  the  same  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  ci\illy  convicted  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trusts  and  the  criminally  acquitted 
Beef  Trust:  the  worth  of  the  property  in- 
creased." 

The  saving  of  the  situation  in  the  1907 
panic,  he  avers,  was  only  another  of  the 
things  that  leave  people  wondering  where 
they  stand: 

"A  brute  Congress,  at  a  cruelly  crude  in- 
vestigation, compelled  the  admission  that  the 
millions  so  nobly,  bravelj',  and  generously 
hazarded  to  stay  the  i)anic  were  in  fact  gov- 
ernment coin— that  coin  which  a  free  and 
equal  people  contribute  in  pennies  and  dol- 
lars for  the  legitimate  conduct  of  their  Gov- 
ernment— and  that  il  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  haloed  Dollar  King  .secretly  and  without 
charge,  that  he  might  save  the  people  at  six  per 
cent,  per  save.'' 

National  banks  and  trust  companies,  Mr. 
Lawson  argues,  borrow  at  4J<^  per  cent,  to 
4^  per  cent,  the  "capital  of  the  many"  af- 
ter it  is  deposited  in  savings-banks,  "and  use 
it  to  earn  for  the  few  38  per  cent."  High- 
cost  living  enters  next  into  the  situation,  as  he  describes  it: 

"The  purchasing  power  of  the  people's  income  has  in 
forty  years  been  more  than  cut  in  half  because  of  high- 
cost  living. 

"Forty  years  ago  the  income  of  the  few's  capital  in  national 
banks  and  trust  companies  returned  them  6  per  cent,  annually. 
To-day  it  returns  them  .38  per  cent.,  or  six  and  a  third  times 
what  it  did  forty  years  ago.  But  this  six  and  a  third  times, 
owing  to  high-cost  living,  has  been  cut  in  half  measured  by  its 
purchasing  power,  or  to  three  and  a  sixth  times  as  much  as  forty 
years  ago.  This  means  that  the  incomes  of  the  many  and  of  the 
few,  which  were  100  per  cent,  and  150  per  cent  respectively 
forty  years  ago,  are  to-day  .50  per  cent,  and  475  per  cent, 
respectively." 

After  summing  up  the  ideas  in  the  first  instalment  of  the  new 
series,  the  Hartford  Titucf!  gives  this  judgment: 

"A  good  many  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Lawson  charged  in 
'  Frenzied  Finance '  have  been  proven  true.  Some  of  them  have 
been  corrected.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  some  others. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  how  great  an  effect  his  literary  labors  had 
upon  the  system's  recognition  and  discipline.  His  manner  of 
revelation  savored  too  strongly  of  the  bizarre  and  the  desperately 
sensational  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  reliability.  His  determi- 
nation to  be  picturesque  at  all  costs  distracts  much  atten- 
tion from  the  really  serious  discoveries  of  his  searches.  In 
his  present  article,  as  well  as  in  his  future  activities,  he  must 
overcome  suspicion  before  he  can  command  respect." 


('op>  riglitod  '»>   Hal■l■i^  &  Kwins- 

LATEST    SENATOR    TNDER    FIRE. 

Senator  Warren  is  accused  by  Col- 
lier's of  using  Federal  patronage  for 
private  profit.  The  Senator  replies 
that  the!  charge  is  "a  tissue  of  mali- 
cious falsehoods." 


THE  ATTACK  ON  SENATOR  WARREN 

y^CCUSED  by  Collier's  of  practically  all  the  political  sins 
A-\  in  the  catalog.  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren  (Rep.), 
■^  -^-  candidate  for  reelection  from  Wyoming,  replies  in  a 
long  published  statement  in  which  he  takes  up  the  charges  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  made,  denying  the  graver  ones  and 
explaining  or  ridiculing  others.  While  the  Collier's  article, 
which  is  signed  by  C.  P.  Connolly,  is  described  by  the  Washington 
Times  (Prog.)  as  "an  open  invitation  to  sue  for  libel,"  the 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  Tribune  (Rep.)  explains  editorially  that  the 
Senator's  method  of  meeting  this  attack  is 
more  effectual  and  convincing  than  launch- 
ing a  liVx'l  suit  which  "would  cost  thousands 
of  dollars  and  require  years  to  bring  it  to 
trial  and  completion,"  since  ''Collier's  polit- 
ical attack  is  spread  out  over  a  period  of 
nearly'  forty  years,  and  drags  in  the  living 
and  the  dead."  The  Tribune  adds  the  com- 
plaint that  "the  framers  of  libel  laws  in 
most  States  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  the  press  should  be  free  to  pub- 
lish almost  anything  it  desires  about  a  man 
in  public  life  or  politics,"  and  therefore 
"there  is  practically  no  redress  even  tho  the 
vilest  and  most  untruthful  slanders  are  pub- 
lished." Moreover,  it  adds,  "the  time  of  a 
busy  man  like  Senator  Warren  is  too  val- 
uable to  waste  in  a  fruitless  chase  to  over- 
take and  punjsh  such  pirates  as  Collier's  and 
its  ilk."  Senator  Warren  further  acknowl- 
edges himself  "in  a  measure  respon.sible  "  for 
1  he  pu})lication  of  these  charges,  since  he  had  ' 
previously  declined  to  pun^hase  "for  the 
modest  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars"  "what 
appeared  to  be  the  same  article  in  the  form 
l)repared  by  one  of  its  authors  before  it 
was  published  in  Collier's."  The  whole 
article,  he  declares,  is  "a  list  of  Munchausen 
misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  .  .  .  most 
of  them  of  very  ancient  vintage." 

Some  papers  point  out,  however,  that  we 
are  likely  to  hear  echoes  of  these  accusations 
for  somei  time  to  come,  especially  if,  as  is  reported,  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department  pre- 
sents to  Congi-ess  in  Dec<>mber  a  report  charging  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  with  permitting  "unlawful  fencing  and  enclo.sure 
of  public  lands"  by  the  Warren  Live  Stock  Company.  In  a 
Washington   dispatch  in  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"The  report  will  refer  particularly*  to  the  fencing  and  enclosure 
of  46,3;i0  acres  of  public  lands  in  Wyoming  and  1,120  in  Colorado. 
It  will  embrace  affidavits  by  ranchmen,  land  inspectors  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  others  that  this  was  done  unlaAvfully. 
It  will  also  contain  a  letter  \\Titten  by  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  from  1898  to  1907,  criticizing 
Senator  Warren  and  upholding  a  special  ?gent  who  reported 
against  him. 

"Three  or  more  letters  written  by  President  Roosevelt  in  de- 
fense of  the  Senator  and  against  this  special  agent  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  report,  and  before  it  is  printed  it  may  contain  a 
charge  that  Warren  escaped  indictment  and  trial  by  the  aid  of 
Roosevelt." 

Perjiu-y,  graft  in  padded  pay-rolls,  illegal  fencing  of  govern- 
ment land,  tax-dodging,  and  the  use  of  pubUc  office  to  build  up  a 
powerful  and  corrupt  political  machine  that  "bribes"  com- 
munities with  Federal  buildings  and  newspaper  proprietors  with 
government  salaries  and  Land-Office  advertising  space  are  the 
chief  counts  in   Mr.   Connolly's  indictment   of  the   Wyoming 
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Senator.  Among  many  instances  of  disproportionate  appropria- 
tions secured  by  iiis  efforts,  we  read  of  a  S 157. 000  t'ederal  building 
in  Lander,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and  of  another  to  cost 
$75,000  in  Sun  Dance,  a  community  of  500  persons,  50  miles 
from   a  railroad. 

Senator  Warren's  power  to  do  the  things  of  which  he  is  accused, 
explains  Mr.  t'onuolly,  is  born  of  a  carefully  reenforeed  political 
system  of  which  the  Senator  is  the  supposed  "boss."  He  is 
accused  of  improper  railroad  affiliations  and  undue  influence  over 
various  branches  of  the  Government,  resulting  in  what  reads 
like  a  wholesale  looting  of  Wyoming's  natural  resources.  His 
power  in  judicial  appointments  is  pictured  as  extending  even  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  manifested  in  one  of  President  Taft's 
selections.  Another  evidence  of  Senator  Warren's  power  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Connolly  declares,  is  that  the  Senator,  for 
years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
•practically  dictator"  of  the  Army,  "jumped  his  son-in-law, 
Capt.  John  J.  Pershing,  whose  reputation  for  valor  in  the 
field  was  largely  the  work  of  Warren's  wire-pulling  and  press- 
bureauship,  over  the  heads  of  862  officers  who  outranked  him, 
and  had  him  made  a  brigadier-general." 

How  Senator  Warren  increases  political  strength  at  home, 
commensurate  vith  the  power  attributed  to  him  at  the  Capitol, 
is  explained  in  part  by  the  extremely  liberal  appropriations  he 
secures  for  his  constituents,  and  in  part  by  his  control  of  the 
press.  "Editors  of  Wyoming  newspapers,"  asserts  Mr.  Con- 
nolly, "were  bribed  with  Land  Office  and  other  Federal  positions, 
and  the  press  of  the  State  reduced  to  a  publicity  bureau  sub- 
sidized by  Warren  and  supported  'with  government  funds." 
He  is  further  charged  with  keeping  friends  on  the  Senate  pay-roll 
while  they  were  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away,  "nith 
swearing  to  personal  residence  in  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
with  fencing  "large  sections  of  public  land,"  and  with  being 
unduly  modest  about  his  possessions  in  discussing  them  with  tax 
commissioners. 

Returning  to  Senator  Warren's  reply  as  published  in  The 
Wyoming  Tribune,  we  read  that  the  question  of  Captain  Pershing's 
promotion  was  settled  by  President  Roosevelt,  not  only  before 
that  officer  became  the  Senator's  son-in-law,  but  even  before 
the  Senatoi  or  any  member  of  his  family  "knew  that  such 
a  person  as  Captain  Pershing  existed."  There  is  nothing 
irregular  or  sensational,  we  are  assured,  connected  with  the 
owning  and  renting  of  grazing  lands  by  the  Warren  Live 
Stock  Company.  As  to  the  influence  he  is  accused  of  exert- 
ing to  secure  the  appointment  of  Justice  Van  Devanter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  Judge  J.  A.  Van 
Orsdel  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Senator  Warren  wTites  that  "both  of  these  able  jurists  .  .  . 
were  selected  for  their  respective  offices,  which  they  are  now 
filling  so  admirably,  after  they  had  had  long  service  at  the 
national  capital  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  appointing 
l>ower  and  the  Congress,  and  neither  a  hand  nor  a  word  was 
raised  against  either  one,  as  to  his  appointment  or  his  confirma- 
tion." 

He  denies  the  charge  of  improper  railroad  affiliations,  but 
admits  a  appointing  newspaper  men  to  Land  Office  positions. 
In  this  case  he  finds  his  justifi  ation  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
ajjpointeos,  and  remarks  that  "no  one  has  ever  complained  of 
this  except  political  shysters  who  a-e  short  of  copy  in  campaign 
limes,  or  those  who  are  out  of  office  and  want  to  get  in."  In 
regard  to  appropriations  for  Federal  buildings,  ho  remarks  that 
he  has  done  his  best  for  Wyoming  and  has  "nothing  to.  'take 
back.'"  In  securing  such  appropriations,  he  says,  "no  promises 
have  ever  been  asked  or  given."  The  preemption  perjury 
charges,  he  says,  were  investigated  and  dismissed  by  the  TntcTJor 
Department  as  long  ago  as  1H<S9.  He  explains  that  his  fri»>uds 
who  were  kept  on  the  Senate  pay-roll  when  they  were  apparently 


occupied  with  other  matters  in  parts  of  the  country  far  from 
Wasliington  were  either  actually  doing  the  work  for  which  the 
country  paid  them,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be,  or  else 
they  were  pacing  proxies  in  Washington  to  do  this  work  for 
them.  He  ridicules  Mr.  Connolly's  charge  that  as  Territorial 
Treasurer  "he  used  the  public  funds  to  start  himself  in  a  mer- 
cantile business,"  and  declares  that  "no  responsible  person  will 
pretend  to  assert  that  I  used  the  Territory's  money  in  my  business 
or  that  I  did  not  properly  account  for  every  dollar  of  the  public 
funds."  In  answer  to  the  statement  that  President  Cleveland 
removed  him  from  the  office  of  Territorial  governor  because  he 
had  illegally  fenced  large  areas  of  the  government  land,  he 
points  to  the  records  to  show  that  "no  complaint  of  that  kind 
Avas  made  against  me  or  considered  by  President  Cleveland.'! 
While  the  papers  attacking  Senator  Warren  seem  to  have  little 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  bring  about  his  defeat,  a  recent 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
reports  information  from  Wyoming  that  he  is  "in  serious  danger 
of  loosing  his  seat, "  since  "it  is  probable  that  the  Democrats  will 
win  the  Wyoming  legislattire.'.'  It  adds,  "Senator  Warren  is 
fighting  not  only  the  Democrats  in  his  State,  but  some  of  the 
Republicans  who  are  bitter  against  his  powerful  machine.'! 


HIGH  COST  OF  KEEPING  WARM 

PROVOCATIONS  for  discussing  the  high  cost  of  coal 
appear  more  pressing  and  numerous  this  autumn  than 
usual.  Besides  being  a  topic  of  some  of  the  campaign 
speeches,  it  is  mentioned  in  two  widely  quoted  reports.  In 
looking  for  the  cause  of  it,  some  editorial  experts  find  that  com- 
binations are  to  blame  and  that  competition  is  nearly  stifled, 
while  others  place  particular  emphasis  on  freight  costs,  miners' 
wages  or  operating  methods.  None  of  the  press  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  the  coal-supply  is  dwindling. 

The  first  report  to  appear — an  investigation  of  living-costs 
conducted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor — shows  that  on  April 
15  in  twenty-five  out  of  twenty-nine  cities  the  price  of  anthracite 
was  higher  than  in  1911.  In  the  rest  it  had  remained  unchanged. 
Bituminous  coal  had  advanced  in  seventeen  out  of  thirty-two 
cities,  remained  the  same  in  twelve,  and  had  declined  in  three. 
Some  of  the  advances  had  been  heavy: 

"In  the  north  Atlantic  States,  Pennsylvania  white  ash  coal, 
stove  size,  was  11.3  per  cent,  higher  on  April  15,  1912,  than  a 
year  before.  Pennsylvania  anthracite  white  ash,  chestnut  size, 
11.9  higher,  and  bituminous  11  per  cent,  higher.", 

A  later  investigation,  at  the  bidding  of  Mayor  Blankenburg 
of  Philadelphia,  results  in  a  report  which  the  New  York  Globe 
describes  as  ' '  calculated  to  persuade  an  average  intelligence  that 
the  price  is  grossly  unfair."  The  Globe  testifies  that  New  York 
has  had  much  the  same  experience  as  Philadelphia,  and  on 
account  of  the  freight  rate  alone  "pays  a  dollar  a  ton  too  much" 
for  its  coal.  It  gives  this  account  of  the  conditions  the  Phila- 
delphia investigators  discovered : 

"The  Reading  Coal  Company  from  time  to  time  buys  coal. 
Its  books  show  that  it  pays  $2.30  at  the  mines,  a  price  that,  of 
course,  allows  a  profit  to  the  coal  operator.  But  the  Reading 
Company  bills  the  coal  at  $4  to  $4.15  for  domestic  sizes.  Here 
is  an  extra  profit  of  $1.70  a  ton. 

"Tlien  the  Reading  Railway  Company  hauls  the  coal  to 
Philadelphia  and  charges  $1.70  a  ton  for  the  service,  whereas  if 
Philadelphia  were  given  freight  rates  in  force  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  freight  rate  would  not  be  more  than  95  cents 
a  ton.  Here  is  a  further  loss  of  75  cents  a  ton  to  the  coal 
consumer. 

"Finally,  the  retailer  is  allow^ed  $1.30  a  ton  for  the  handling  of 
the  coal.  The  investigators  say  that  $1  is  about  a  fair  price  for 
the  service.  If  coal  were  billed  at  $2.30  a  ton,  and  the  freight 
rate  wi>re  95  cents  a  ton  and  the  retailer's  charge  wore  $1  a  ton, 
coal  in  Philadelphia  in  the  hou.seholder's  cellar  would  come  to 
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KEVOLVINQ  A   REVOLUTION 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


"NOW,  I  ain't  arguing  with  you,  son;  I'm  ju.st  telling  you." 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Lpdger. 


NEIGHBORLY   ATTENTIONS. 


$4.25  a  ton  instead  of  $7  as  now.  Philadelphia  proposes  to  pro- 
ceed before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  rate." 

A  Philadelphia  paper,  The  Record,  is  no  less  bitter  about  the 
freight  and  speaks  of  it  as  an  "unwarranted  tax"  upon  the 
people.  It  argues  that  "in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  coal  is  a  coarse, 
cheap  freight,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  an  unjust  dollar 
loaded  on  each  ton  of  hard  coal  burned  in  this  city,"  and  adds 
that  even  "at  the  lower  estimate  of  75  cents  the  inexcusable  tax 
on  this  city  comes  to  $4,000,000  a  year."  Its  explanation  of 
how  such  a  rate  is  possible  is  that  "the  anthracite  roads  control 
the  marketing  of  all  the  coal,  fix  the  selling  price,  and  take  all 
for  hauling  except  just  enough  to  keep  some  of  the  independent 
producers  in  business."  These  "independents,"  it  thinks,  are 
rapidly  being  driven  out  of  business,  and  the  men  who  control 
the  trade  are  lately  so  powerful  that  "last  spring  .  .  .  they 
increased  the  cost  of  coal  about  $12,000,000  in  order  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  miners  about  $6,000,000." 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  agreeing  that  "the  transportation 
companies  are  the  railroads  which  operate  the  mines,"  remarks 
also  that  "in  many  cases  the  dealers  are  companies  subsidiary 
to  the  railroads  and  owned  by  the  railroads."  The  Tennessean 
thinks  that  the  supply  of  unmined  coal  in  this  country  is  "inex- 
haustible," and  that  somebody  is  to  blame  if  not  enough  is 
mined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer.     It  suggests: 

"If  this  country  must  produce  more  food  by  improved  methods 
in  farming,  it  must  also  produce  more  coal  by  improved  methods 
in  mining.  If  poor  methods  of  operation  contribute  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,  improved  methods  should  be  made  to  prevail 
instead,  and  this  should  apply  to  mining  as  well  as  farming. 

"The  Government  must  also  take  a  hand  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  great  supply  of  coal  on  government  domain  to  be  put  on 
the  market.  Through  a  careful  leasing  system  the  rights  of  the 
public  in  the  great  coal-fields  held  by  the  Government  can  be 
safeguarded." 

The  answer  some  of  the  coal  dealers  are  reported  to  make — 
that  there  is  a  coal  shortage — is  vigorously  denounced  by  some 
of  the  editors.     For  one  instance,  the  Boston  Advertiser  says: 

"The  statement  of  the  coal  people  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  situation  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-fields.  As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  on  the  best  of  evi- 
dence, there  is  no  shortage,  but  quite  the  reverse.  One  observer 
has  declared  that  at  one  point  in  the  coal-field  is  a  huge  mountain 


of  mined  coal  which  contains  enough  fuel  to  last  the  city  of  New 
York  all  winter.  The  fact  is  that  the  general  public  has  lost  all 
respect  for  statements  issued  by  the  coal  barons.  They  have 
indulged  in  '  faked '  reports  so  often  that  they  do  not  even  get  the 
benefit  of  doubts." 

Dispatches  also  quote  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Railway  system,  as  declaring  on  this  point: 

"There  is  no  more  danger  of  a  coal  famine  than  of  a  bread 
famine.  I  think  it  all  idle  talk.  The  production  is  undoubtedly 
very  large,  and  might  perhaps  be  larger  were  it  not  for  sporadic 
labor  troubles." 


END    OF   THE    CUNNINGHAM    CLAIMS 

THE  FINAL  QUIETUS  on  the  famous  "Cunningham 
claims  "  in  the  Alaskan  coal-fields,  by  decision  of  Secretary 
Fisher  after  a  second  review,  has  started  the  press 
reviewing  it  on  their  own  account.  If  much  bitterness  appears, 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  the  discussion  of  a  ease  which  has 
been  so  important  in  recent  political  history.  Many  experts 
think  that  this  controversy,  involving  the  removal  of  Gififord 
Pinchot,  chief  forester,  Louis  R.  Glavis,  chief  of  the  field  division 
of  the  Land  Office,  and  the  resignation  of  Richard  A.  Ballinger 
from  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  the  begrinning  of 
the  Progressive  party.  The  charge  that  a  Morgan-Guggenheim 
syndicate  owned  the  blanket  claims  of  the  Cunninghams  and 
their  associates  was  the  first  sensation  of  the  case  and  is  not 
overlooked  in  the  latest  debates,  tho  the  newest  emphasis  is 
upon  what  will  become  of  Alaska  if  the  present  official  view  of 
what  constitutes  "conservation"  continues  to  hold.  Many  of 
the  editors  are  saying  that  so  much  emphasis  is  being  put  on 
preserving  resources  that  the  result  is  inhibition  of  all  develop- 
ment. Others  insist  it  is  better  that  Alaska's  development 
should  wait  a  while  than  to  have  it  handed  over  to  any  who 
might  use  its  magnificent  resources  against  the  public  interest. 
The  policy  of  the  Administration  in  this  regard  since  the  advent 
of  Secretaries  Fisher  and  Stimson  is  warmly  indorsed  by  Collier's 
as  "firm,  intelligent,  and  progressive." 

The  friends  of  conservation  are  not  at  all  reserved  about 
celebrating  what  they  call  a  "vindication."  The  Kansas  City 
Star  (Prog.)  sees  it  that  Secretary  Fisher's  action  "in  its  implica- 
tions is  the  severest  possible  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Ad- 
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raiiasiration  in  one  of  its  most  important  policies."  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Record  declares  that  "everything  that  Pinchot  charged 
against  the  Administration  is  proved  to  have  had  substantial 
foundaion." 

Yet  the  replies  are  just  as  spirited.  Typical  is  that  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.): 

"  From  the  first  it  was  to  be  seen  that  Mr.  Pincliot  was  jumping 
at  conclusions.  His  dismi-ssal  by  the  I^esidcnt  was  well  justified 
by  his  conduct.  The  motive  of  that  conduct  is  plainer  now  in 
view  of  the  third-term  candidacy  of  Mr.  Pinchot 's  particular 
friend.  What  it  was  impossible  to  understand  at  the  time  his 
charges  were  first  brought,  on  such  flimsy  ground  as  he  brought 
them,  it  is  easy  to  understand  now.  Mr.  Pinchot  was  playing 
politics. 

"It  would  have  been  better  for  the  President,  and  worse  for 
the  Colonel,  if  this  final  decision  could  have  been  reached  before 
the  Chicago  convention  met.  As  much  of  the  Roosevelt  furore 
arose  out  of  falsehood  along  this  line  as  out  of  the  falsehood  that 
the  President  was  favoring  Lorimer,  a  falsehood  now  conclusively 
clinched  by  the  Senate's  action  in  resenting  the  President's 
activity  against  Lorimer.  There  are  still  nearly  two  mcjuths  of 
the  canvass  left.  It  is  an  interesting  question  of  how  many 
third-term  lies  will  have  the  legs  to  run  the  whole  distance." 

The  Globe- Democrat  predicts  that  the  decision  will  cause  "wide 
disappointment"  in  Alaska.  Secretary  Fisher's  action  is  not 
censured,  but  is  explained  as  "necessary,  from  considerations  of 
general  public  policy  which  touch  not  only  Alaska,  but  this 
country  as  well." 

Mr.  Fisher's  own  explanation  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  have  again  reviewed  the  cases.  No  new  considerations 
are  presented  in  the  argument,  altho  it  contains  many  statements 
reflecting  upon  the  animus  and  attitude  of  the  commissioner 
which  are,  in  my  opin  on,  totally  unwarranted. 

"After  full  consideration,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  findings 
of  fact  and  the  conclusions  both  of  law  and  fact  of  the  commis- 
sioner, as  exprest  in  his  opinion  in  these  cases,  are  correct,  and 
they  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  findings  and  conclusions,  both  of 
law  and  of  fact,  of  the  Department.  The  decision  of  the  com- 
missioner in  each  of  said  cases  is  affirmed. 


"The  applicants  have  had  a  full  and  fair  hearing  both  before 
the  commissioner  and  myself,  and,  indeed,  the  consideration 
by  me  of  this  appeal  has  in  all  respects  also  the  efl"ect  of  a  re- 
hearing of  the  case  after  my  own  decision.  The  decision  will, 
therefore,  be  carried  into  immediate  effect  and  the  entries 
canceled." 

The  official  review  appears  to  have  little  interest  in  estimating 
what  the  value  of  the  "Cunningham  group"  of  claims  may  be. 
Many  dispatches  say  the  thirty-three  claims  are  worth  "high 
into  the  millions."  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York),  however,  is  one  of  the  authorities  who  deny  this: 

"A  lew  persons  only  will  know  that  the  Cunningliam  claimants 
were  men  of  substance  and  character,  not  dummies,  that  the\- 
thought  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  legitimate  adventure  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  Alaska,  that  their  actions 
were  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  April  28,  1904,  and  May 
28.  1908,  and  that  the  Government  is  in  the  position  of  disre- 
garding its  promises.  Only  a  few  persons,  also,  will  know  that 
the  Bering  coal-field  is  regarded  by  experts  as  being  of  but  slight 
value,  and  that  the  Cunningham  claimants  had  no  great  com- 
mercial chances  anyway.  The  climax  of  their  misfortunes  is 
reached  in  the  confiscation  of  the  $52,800  that  they  paid  into 
the  Land  Office." 

Ex-Senator  Kearns,  of  Utah,  is  quoted  to  much  this  same 
effect  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribttne  (Rep.)  upon  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Alaska.  He  declares  that  the  "Pinchot  type  of  theorist 
places  an  absurd  valuation"  upon  Alaskan  coal  and  checks  the 
development  of  the  country.     He  argues: 

"What  we  want  is  a  sensible,  sane,  business  administration 
for  Alaska  and  its  natural  resources.  The  investor  should  be 
protected,  as  should  also  the  individual  prospector  or  home- 
steader. As  it  is  now,  neither  can  accomplish  anything  in  the 
way  of  industrial  development  of  the  country,  and  yet  the  district 
under  a  business  administration  of  its  affairs  would  go  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  are  the  ones  directly  responsible  for 
the  distress  in  the  cotmtry  and  their  indorsement  would  spell 
ruin  for  Alaska." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


WooDROW  WiL-SON  is  One  Southerner  the  Yankees  made  run. — Columbia 
State. 

Aeroplanes  cost  less  than  automobiles,  but  they  are  harder  to  keep  up. 
— Southern  Lumberman  (Nashville). 

Bank-notes  are  going  to  be  smaller,  and  thus  will  more  nearly  represent 
their    purchasing    power. — Boston    AclFerliscr. 

The  new  negro  newspaper  in  New  Orleans 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  local  color  in  its  news. 
— Southern  Lumberman. 

Hekeafteh  nobody  is  to  be  allowed  after 
midnight  on  Broadway.  This  will  enable  the 
poUcemcn  to  go  home  early. ^  Washinyton  Post. 

At  last  "Lefty  Louie"  and  "Gyp  the 
Blood"  can  breathe  more  easily.  They  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  their  fri(;nds. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Apparently  nothing  can  slay  the  increas- 
ing concentration  of  wealth.  An  aged  Con- 
necticut millionaire  has  married  a  milliner. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  parcel- 
post  would  be  that  it  would  render  it  more 
difficult  to  send  us  everything  C.  ().  IJ. — 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  Colonel  .says  Governor  Wilson  "de- 
liberatt;ly  misrepresents."  Which  is  longer 
and  handsonuT  than  the  other  form,  an.vway. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Wahhinoton  police  have  a  $1,000,000  check 
that  was  found  in  the  street.  It  may  have 
lHH>n  dropt  by  a  member  of  the  New  York 
force. — Philddilphiii  North  .American. 

t)wiN<i  to  the  iiuTea.sed  cost  of  living,  judges 
are  granting  higher  alimony  than  formerly. 
There  are  indications  that  It  may  soon  be 
cheaper  to  remain  married.  C/iifrtflo  Record- 
Herald. 


Mrs.  .John  Doe  is  not  necessarily  the  wife  of  a  bull  moose. — Columbia 
State. 

When   they   formed    the   Harvester   Trust   evidently   they   let   Getirge 
do  it. —  IVasliington  Post. 

The  coimtry  is  calling  for  help;    but  it  is  of  the  hard-handed,  broad- 

sliouldered  kind. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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THE   JVGOLER. 

— ColTman  in  the  New 


York  Journal. 


Coincident  witli  the  reopening  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  Canada  reports  a  good  whaling 
season. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  rebels  in  Mexico  have  agam  taken 
(light,  adding  still  more  to  the  moving-picture 
man"s  burdens. —  Washington  Post. 

It  took  a  Boston  woman  to  explain  that  a 
suffragist  lias  a  wish-bone,  while  a  suffragette 
has  a  liackbone. — Boston  Herald. 

There  is  only  one  type  of  politician  more 
olijectioiuible  than  a  standpatter,  and  that  is 
a  side-stepper. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  may  "view  with  alarm." 
or  "  point  with  pride,"  tint  he  is  never  "speech- 
less with  astonishment." — Walt  Street  Journal. 

.TVDGES  have  some  ideas  of  justice  after  all. 
One  of  them  up  in  Massachusetts  has  sen- 
tenced a  bigamist  to  support  both  his  wives, 
— Nashrille  Banner. 

A  man  who  positively  predicted  Taffs  elec- 
tion over  in  New  York  was  committed  to 
Uellevue  ye^iterday  for  observation,  altlio  the 
judge  was  rather  inclined  to  pack  him  off  to 
the  asylum  at  once. — Newark  News. 

The  piH)i)le  are  -so  ready  to  inisreprc"senl 
Roosevelt.  He  got,  he  says,  most  of  the  best 
of  his  i>olicies  from  Lincoln,  Many  thought 
he  meant  President  Lincoln,  when  all  the  while 
he  was  just  referring  to  Lincoln,  Neb. — South- 
ern Lumberman  (Nashrille). 


WHY  ''ULSTER  WILL  FIGHT" 


THE  BITTER  REPUGNANCE  of  North  Ireland  to 
Home  Rule  has  become  so  acute  that  Ulster  is  said  to  be 
actually  training  soldiers  for  a  possible  resort  to  armed 
resistance.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  thrown  up  a  lucrative 
legal  practise,  we  are  told  by  the  London  press,  in  order  to  go 
on  the  stump,  marshal  the  anti-Home-Rule  party  and  urge 
Ulster  to  refuse  to  submit  to  any  other  government  than  the 
Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster.  As  these  Ulstermen  are 
sons  of  the  old  Covenanters,  whose  descendants  have  been 
flocking  to  the  north  of  Ireland  ever  since  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  their  enemies  call  them  "Die-Hards "  and  their  supporters 
claim  for  them  an  inflexible  pertinacity  which  nothing  can  over- 
come. Lord  Londonderry,  the 
close  ally  and  associate  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  uttered  the 
threat,  in  a  recent  speech,  that 
the  Ulstermen  "would  back 
their  words  by  more  than  their 
votes,"  and  Mr.  Churchill  re- 
torted by  accusing  him  and  his 
colleague  of  "encouraging  doc- 
trines of  lawless  violence  and 
inciting  the  Orangemen  to  wage 
civil  war."  When  wo  look 
calmly  into  the  Ulster  problem 
we  find  that  the  antagonism 
between  the  Home  Rulers  and 
Unionism  in  Ireland  is  deeply 
rooted.  It  is  both  racial  and 
religious.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  would  like  a  glimpse 
of  the  Ulster  feeling  that  is  back 
of  these  hostile  preparations  we 
quote  a  writer  in  the  London 

Fortnightly   Review   who    is    evidently   in  full    sympathy    with 
Messrs.  Carson  and  Londonderry.     He  says: 

"Those  who  are  anxious  to  understand  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  colonists  in  Ulster  should  appreciate  this 
base  fact — the  existence  there  of  a  distinct  nation,  who  in  race 
and  religion  are  totally  different  from  the  Irish  in  the  three  other 
provinces.     There  is  thus  a  double  cleavage  which  can  not  be 
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mended  or  ended.  In  1715  it  was  estimated  that  50,000  Scottish 
families  had  settled  in  Ulster  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Their  descendants  are  children  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
they  have  earned  for  themselves  a  heritage  in  the  British  con- 
stitution which  they  do  not  intend  to  lose  if  they  can  help  it. 
The  race  that  has  been  so  conspicuously  loyal  to  the  Empire 
and  has  helped  in  so  large  a  measiu-e  to  build  it  do  not  intend 
to  be  driven  out,  and  all  they  ask  is  the  protection  of  the  same 
Parliament  under  whose  rule  they  have  established  great  indus- 
tries and  attracted  much  capital  to  develop  them.  The  granting 
of  Home  Rule  they  believe  would  be  the  death-knell  of  their 
security  and  the  precursor  of  an  era  of  disturbance  and  racial  and 
religious  contention,  possibly  civil  war.  They  have  avowed  their 
fixt  resolve  to  retain  unchanged   their  present  position  as  an 

integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  their  motto  is 
nemo  me  impune  lacessit." 


DANGEROUS    LEADING. 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 


Ulster's  objection  to  Home 
Rule  is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  Ireland's  objection 
to  English  rule.  It  is  religious. 
Protestant  Ulster  hates  to  be 
ruled  from  Catholic  Dublin  just 
as  Catholic  Dublin  hates  to  be 
ruled  from.  Protestant  West- 
minster. While  manj^  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  in  Ireland 
are  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
the  feeling  of  Ulster  is  that 


"Ulster  Protestants  simply 
desire  to  retain  the  same  power 
that  all  Englishmen  and  Scots- 
men possess  of  appealing  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  lay- 
ing their  case  before  the  bar  of 
British  opinion,  either  by  the 
means  of  questioning  the  min- 
ister or  by  speech  on  a  British  platform.  .  .  .  This  question  was 
settled  in  England  three  hundred  years  ago  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  Englishmen  and  English  liberty.  It  was  worth  fighting 
for  then.  Ulstermen  think  it  is  worth  fighting  for  still.  They 
have  been  led  to  believe  by  the  history  of  past  years  that  the 
unrivaled  organization  of  the  Church  of  Rome  will  directly 
or  indirectly  obtain  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  for 
political  supremacy   which  is  certain  to  take   place,  and  that 
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AMERICAS    WORK    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES:    OLD  AND   NEW  TENEMENTS    IN    MANILA. 


any  parliament    set   up  in  Dublin  will  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
Assembly." 

The  pacific  suggestion  is  made  by  "a  Home  Ruler"  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  that  Ulster  be  given  a  separate  government, 
thus  getting  around  her  oT)jection  to  being  ruled  from  Dublin, 
and  Mr.  Churchill  himself  has  come  forward  with  a  plan  to 
divide  the  United  Kingdom  into  autonomous  districts,  something 
like  the  American  Union,  subject  in  their  lawmaking  to  the 
veto  of  Westminster.  English  and  Irish  comment  on  this  scheme 
will  be  interesting.  The  "Home  Ruler"  does  not  beheve  that 
Ulster  is  merely  "bluffing,"  or  that  the  North  of  Ireland  "will 
accept  Home  Rule  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch."  "It  is  not,. 
prima  facie,  a  hkely  thing  that  a  'Campaign  of  Bluflf'  would  be 
organized  and  persisted  in  on  such  a  scale  as  we  have  seen  and 
may  yet  see."  Under  separate  Home  Rule  for  north  and  south 
the  Irish  would  find  out  whether  they  wished  a  solid  nation  or 
not,  and  act  accordingly.     To  quote  his  words: 

"I  say  that  if  the  oneness  of  Ireland  be  indeed  a  reality  and 
not  a  political  plu-ase,  then  north  and  south  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  find  out  the  reality  after  a  period  of  probation  in  sepa- 
rate self-government  than  l)y  being  yoked  together  from  the  start 
in  a  'union'  which  will  merely  repeat  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
present  'disunion'  between  England  and  Ireland  which  it  is  the 
very  object  of  lloiiie  Rule  to  abolish.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
Ireland  is  one  and  should  not  be  divided.  Then  statesmanship 
would  rather  let  the  two  parts  find  the  fact  out  for  themselves 
than  force  it  ui)onthem  in  the  form  of  a  theory.  What  wo  want 
is  to  end  the  Irish  trouble." 


OUR  WORK  IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 

FOR  FOURTEEN  YEARS  America  has  ruled  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Beginning  Avithout  colonial  experience, 
and  using  American  ways  that  were  totally  different  from 
the  European,  it  would  be  strange  if  some  mistakes  were  not 
made,  but  it  is  now  conceded  in  Europe  that  since  the  fall  of 
the  Spanish  rule  the  Philippines  have  made  notable  progress. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Werner  Friedrich  Bruek,  given  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrhiicher  (Berlin),  and  he  dwells  first  of  all  upon 
the  commercial  side  of  Philippine  progress.  He  points  to  the 
great  bureau  of  printing,  which  is  one  of  the  first  objects  that 
strikes  the  traveler  on  arrival  at  Manila.  From  the  bureau 
are  constantly  issued  the  reports,  statistics,  and  enthusiastic 
accounts  of  commercial  progress,  but  Mr.  Bruek  makes  the 
following  qualifications: 

"Whoever  examines  into  the  reality  of  the  case  wiU  not  fail 
to  detect  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  pervades  these  official 
advertisements.  It  is  true  that  progress  has  been  made,  but 
the  progress  is  not  so  great  as  these  reports  would  have  us 
believe.  For  instance,  the  exports,  which  under  the  Spaniards 
amounted  to  $30,000,000  a  year,  have  only  increased  to  S40,- 
000,000  under  the  United  States.  The  quantities  of  the  single 
products  exported,  however,  have  imdergone  great  variations. 
Sugar,  for  example,  once  the  most  important  export,  is  now 
much  diminished  in  quantity,  while  copra  (the  kernel  of  the 
coconut),  a  product  of  minor  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards,  represents  to-dav  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 
Of    the   !$40.000.000   of   exports,    $17,500,000   are    yielded    by 
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Manila  hemp.  This  hemp  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  banana,  and  is  used  all  over  the  world  for  making 
cables  and  cords  of  all  kinds.  The  Americans  are  seeking  to 
improve  the  production  of  this  hemp  bj^  means  of  a  system 
not  at  all  rational.  They  have,  however,  introduced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Manila  hemp  in  the  Island  of  Mindanao  with  the  most 
excellent  results.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  from  this  hemp 
is  carried  on  only  at  Manila,  where  one  prosperous  establishment 
exports  about  $14,000,000  worth  of  cables  and  cords." 

The  production  of  copra  is  much  fostered  by  the  Americans 
and  from  five  to  nine  million  dollars'  worth  are  yearly  exported. 
As  no  other  plant  needs  so  little  cultivation,  the  Filipinos,  who 
are  celebrated  for  their  laziness,  prefer  raising  copra  to  working  at 
other  agricultural  tasks.  Mr.  Bruck  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  moral, 
the  h.vgienic,  and  the  educational  work  of  the  new  masters  of  the 
Philippines.  While  deploring  the  want  of  capital  and  adequate 
labor,  he  speaks  eulogistieally  of  the  social  and  educational  im- 
provements instituted  by  the  United  States,  and  Ave  read: 

"What  is  needed  in  the  Philippines  to  promote  better  eco- 
nomic   development    is 


gaged  in  the  ei\-il  and  military  offices.  The  indigenous  popu- 
lation is  slow  and  idle,  in  many  cases  liAing  in  the  condition 
of  savage  barbarism.  In  the  Department  of  Instruction  and 
Hygiene  the  Americans  have  brought  about  improvements 
which  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  They  have  started  elementary 
schools,  schools  of  commerce,  and  a  university.  With  regard 
to  hygiene  the  Philippines  have  become,  through  American 
operations,  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  of  the  tropics.  In- 
fectious diseases  which  used  to  devastate  the  country  have  died 
away.  Unfortunately  no  success  has  jet  been  obtained  in 
freeing  the  islands  from  the  most  terrible  enemy  of  cattle — the 
rinderpest." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


not  only  capital,  but 
also  adequate  labor,  ele- 
ments which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  success 
of  colonization  of  any 
kind.  It  is  noteworthy 
and  curious  that  Ameri- 
can capital  hangs  off 
from  those  islands — per- 
haps because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  tenure 
which  the  United  States 
holds.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  in  the  United 
States  who  are  anxious 
either  by  sale  or  by  some 
other  arrangement  to 
give  up  the  colony. 
Others  think  this  colony 
most  valuable  from  a 
military  point  of  view, 
especially  after  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  shall  be 
opened.  Only  certain 
idealists,  who  know  the 
marvelous  beauty  and 
the  latent  wealth  of 
those   islands,    wall    be 

willing  to  retain  them  and  exploit  them  more  thoroughly.  With 
such  a  \'ariety  of  opinion  among  the  Americans,  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  apparent  want  of  interest  in  the  islands,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  important  exporting 
houses  and  banking  agencies  are  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
— English,  Germans,  and  Swiss.    Many  foreigners,  too,  are  en- 
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SAMPLE    OF    THE    WORK    IN    THE    MANILA    TRADE-SCHOOL. 


JAPANESE  HINTS  TO  MR.   KNOX 

WARM  PRAISE  of  Mr.  Taft's  thoughtfulness  in  sending 
his  "Prime  Minister"  to  the  funeral  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Mutsuhito  appears  in  the  Japanese  press.  They 
not  only  take  it  as  a  friendly  act,  but  think  it  indicates  our  in- 
tention to  work  in   harmony  with  Japan  in  our  Far  Eastern 

policy.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  re- 
mind us  that  our  East- 
ern i)()Iicy,as  pursued  by 
the  Taft  Cabinet  and 
especially  by  Mr.  Knox, 
has  been  based  upon 
mistaken  conceptions 
and,  if  continued  un- 
modified, may  result  in 
an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. The  lack  of  per- 
fect cordiality  between 
Japan  and  America  they 
declare  due  to  misap- 
prehensions on  his  i)art 
and  our  part,  and  they 
hope  Secretary'  Knox's 
visit  vdW  clear  his  mind 
of  error  and  correct 
America's  misunder- 
standings. Both  the 
Osaka  Asahi  and  the 
Tokj'o  Kokumin  tell  us 
that  the  late  Emperor  was  most  amicably  inclined  toward  the 
United  States  and  was  grieved  that  recent  relations  between 
the  two  nations  were  not  what  they  should  be.  "Of  all  for- 
eigners who  were  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor,"  says 
the   Kokumin,   "General    Grant   created    the   most     favorable 
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impression   with  his  Majesty. •*     We   read    of  this  memorablt- 
meeting: 

"The  interview  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Americ-an 
General  was  not  a  perfunctory  one.  His  Majesty  entortaineil 
the  sincerest  admiration  for  General  Grant  and  extended  to  him 
the  most  cordial  reception.  General  Grant,  with  his  innate  good- 
nature and  chivalrous  spirit,  seems  to  have  appreciated  the 
Emp<?ror's  courtesy  to  such  a  degjee  that  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  that  was  unusually  long  ho  made,  in  his  characteristic 
straightforwardness,  many  suggestions  for  the  course  which 
Japan  should  pursue  in  her  efforts  to  raise  herself  to  the  rank  of  a 
hrst-f'lass  Power.  His  Majesty,  ever  open-hearted  and  alert  to 
learn  something  new,  seems  to  have  liked  the  General's  talk. 
That  memorable  conversa.'on  greatly  strengthened  the  favorable 
iriew  which  the  Emperor  had  held  of  America." 

And  yet  fate  satirically  decreed  that  the  very  nation  for  which 
the  late  Emperor  cherished  sincere  affection  should  come  to  look 
upon  his  country  as  its  predestined  enemy,  note  the  Japanese 
editors.  To  the  Osaka  Asahi  this  hostile  sentiment  on  our 
part  appears  to  be  a  product  of  our  democracy,  and — 

"Because  it  is  a  product  of  democracy  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion can  not  be  altered  very  easily.  In  a  democracy  like  America 
everybody  is  at  liberty  to  say  anything.  There  public  opinion, 
ay,  governmental  policy,  is  formed  by  the  divergent  utterances 
of  the  multitudes.  In  such  a  country  the  trend  of  public  senti- 
ment can  not  be  changed  as  easily  as  in  a  country  where  national 
policy  is  determined  by  a  comparatively  small  group  of  enlight- 
ened publicists. 

"Yet  Mr.  Taft  and  his  colleagues  have  no  doubt  come  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  turning  public  opinion  in  their  country 
into  a  new  direction.  They  have  come  to  understand  that  their 
cherished  policy  in  China  and  the  Far  East  in  general  can  not  be 
carried  out  without  taking  into  consideration  the  unique  position 
which  Japan  occupies  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  So  we  can  fully 
appreciate  and  sympathize  with  Mr.  Taft's  intentions  in  sending 
as  envoy  to  the  state  funeral  a  diplomat  whose  erstwhile  Oriental 
policy  did  not  meet  with  our  approval." 

The  Osaka  Mainichi  and  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi,  both  under 
the  same  management,  join  their  contemporaries  in  voicing 
compliments  to  Mr.  Taft,  but  do  not  deem  it  improper  to  point 
out  what  they  consider  to  be  the  past  blunders  of  the  Taft 
Cabinet.     In  the  plain  language  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi: 

"It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  the  impressions  which  Mr. 
Knox's  Far  Eastern  policy  created  with  us  have  not  always  been 
very  pleasant.  His  policy  merely  warned  us,  alarmed  us,  and 
frightened  us  away  from  the  side  of  a  nation  which  we  had  always 
regarded  as  our  best  and  most  considerate  friend.  That  unfor- 
tunate policy  has  almost  cost  America  one  of  her  closest  friends, 
driving  him  into  the  arms  of  his  former  opponent.  .  .  .  American 
persecution  of  Japan  did  not  stop  there.  Our  residents  in  the 
United  States  are  singled  out  as  an  object  of  discrimination,  while 
our  nationals,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  class,  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  enter  that  country.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
America  is  now  pursuing  us,  or  rather  the  shadow  of  us,  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  We  do  not  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  Taft  Cabinet.  We  are  grateful  for  the  good-will  whicli 
the  Taft  Cabinet  has  more  than  once  oxprost  for  us,  bjt,  the 
difference  between  its  profest  intentions  and  the  attitude  of  the 
American  public  in  general  is  so  wide  that  it  simply  puzzles  us. 
We  nt^ed  not  reassure  America  of  the  deep  feeling  of  gratitud(> 
which  we  have  always  entertained  and  still  (entertain  for  her. 
.Vnd  yet  her  publicists  call  us  a  warlike  nation,  .secretly  prei)aring 
for  a  coming  struggle  with  America!  And  what  is  more  unl)car- 
aole,  they  make  us  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  slander,  calling  us  an 
inferior  people  unfit  to  be  treated  as  the  Caucasian  races  ar«) 
treated.  The  only  favor  we  ask  of  America  is  to  stop  persecuting 
us,  in.sulting  us,  provoking  us.  Mr.  Knox  can  teach  us  nothing 
in  the  way  of  frcc'ing  our  minds  from  misunderstandings,  for  wo 
know  wo  have  a  just  estimate  of  American  policy  and  sentiment. 
It  is  Mr.  Knox  hims(>lf  who  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
purge  himself  of  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  our  intentions 
and  our  feeling  toward  America.  All  that  we  should  do  for 
Mr.  Knox  on  this  occasion  is  to  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  good-will  and  sym|)athy  of  the  American  nation,  and,  if 
possible,  to  help  Mr.  Knox  toward  a  better  understanding  of  our 
policy.  As  for  our  attitude  toward  Rus.sia,  England,  Cliina, 
and  Franco,  it  shall  undergo  no  alteration  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Knox's  vi.sit."—  Trnii>)lniinni<  nindr  for  The  Litkkahy  Diokst. 


BRITISH   SCHOOLS  SPOILING  THE  BOY 

THE  NAME  "pubUc  school"  in  England  is  given  to 
what  are  practically  the  training  estabUshments  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  plutocracy — chief  among  them  being 
Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  EngUshmen  are  proud  of  these 
places  of  education,  which  are  beautiful  in  scenic  situation  and 
associated  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  famous  soldiers, 
statesmen,  and  writers  of  Enghsh  history.  Waterloo,  said 
WeUington,  was  won  on  the  playgrounds  of  Eton.  That,  of 
course,  was  in  the  days  of  actual  fist-fighting  among  the  boys. 
Those  glorious  idays  "are  gone  forever,"  says  "Custos"  writing 
on  "Our  Gentlemen's  Schools"  in  The  English  Review  (London). 
"Fisticuffs  is  not  an  accomplishment  of  young  Peter  Pan."  To- 
day the  boys  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  "swank,"  or 
silly  air  of  self-assertion  which  they  imagine  is  the  mark  of  a 
gentleman,  and  by  "the  ludicrous  stickling  for  what  is  called 
'good  form,'  the  class  swagger  which  seems  to  unfit  boys  years 
after  they  have  left  school  for  work  and  even  for  occupation.'' 
The  result  is  that — 

"In  almost  every  country  house  you  may  overhear  the  anxious 
mother  entreating  her  son  or  sons  to  'really  do  something." 
Almost  every  family  seems  to  harbor  one  apparently  incapable 
son  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  ^ubhc-school  and  'varsity 
education.  Fleet  Street  sees  them  by  the  score,  and  they 
disappear  as  rapidly  as  they  come.  And  these  men  are  mostly 
charming  fellows,  who  could  and  should  be  earning  well  of  the 
state.  Yet  they  are  useless  and  feel  themselves  to  be  useless, 
they  who  a  few  years  back  were  a  credit  to  their  respective 
schools." 

The  teachers  are  men  who  won  athletic  honors  in  their  univer- 
sities, and  while  they  enter  on  their  duties  with  the  best  inten- 
tions they  are  not  trained  educators  and  "they  find  the  system 
altogether  too  strong  for  them."     Moreover, 

"If  they  rebel,  they  are  politely  told  they  are  not  wanted. 
As  a  fag,  the  boy  is  soaked  with  the  school  traditions.  It  be- 
comes his  philosophy  of  life.  As  he  grows  and  rises  himself, 
he,  too,  becomes  its  jealous  and  admiring  conservator.  So  the 
system  endures,  and  it  is  the  most  conservative,  wooden,  and 
antiquated  business  concern  in  the  country." 

The  effect  on  the  Enghsh  boy  is  frankly  stated: 

"The  little  Etonian  is  a  walking  imp  of  class  priggishness  and 
class  arrogance.  He  learns  there  to  look  on  the  world  with  a 
damn-my-eye  carelessness  that  literally  unfits  him  to  take  off 
his  coat  in  after-life.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  fully 
half  of  the  boys  who  go  to  our  public  schools  come  away  mental 
derelicts,  incapable  of  concentration,  their  whole  outlook  focused 
on  their  own  personal  pleasure  and  gratifications,  looking  at  all 
serious  things  and  at  all  men  who  work  seriously  with  contempt. 
The  parents,  too,  are  largely  to  blame.  With  the  advent  of 
luxury,  the  modern  public-school  boy  is  a  terribly  spoiled  and 
pampered  little  fellow,  very  different  from  the  boy  of  Tom  Brown's 
days.  Ho  may  have  better  manners,  dress  better,  be  able 
to  chat  in  a  more  cheeky  way  to  his  elders,  but  he  has  not  the 
fiber,  t  he  grit  of  the  lad  of  thirty  years  ago.  Spoiled  at  home,  he 
introduces  his  school-ragging  there.  He  goes  to  the  'varsity 
and  rags.  Ho  goes  into  the  army  and  rags  there  too,  with 
what  disastrous  results  we  all  saw  in  the  Boer  War." 

A  radical  remedy  is  prescribed: 

"The  main  and  most  urgent  reform  is  the  democratization  of 
these  nurseries  of  class  arrogance  and  futiUty — democratization, 
first,  of  the  spirit  animating  the  conduct  of  the  school;  secondly, 
of  the  spirit  of  class  '  swank '  so  demoralizing  to  the  boys.  This, 
of  course,  can  only  be  effected  by  a  radical  purging  of  the  entire 
system.  It  should  begin  with  the  fee  current  at  these  places, 
which  in  these  times  of  the  plutocracy  and  the  self-made  man 
has  lost  its  original  point,  which  was  to  guarantee  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  aristocratic  and  primogeniture  set.  The  fact  must 
b(<  faced  that  these  schools  are  no  longer  the  reserve  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  families.  Any  man  who  has  the  money  can 
send  his  son  to  a  public  school  now.  Wliat,  in  reaUty,  has  crept 
into  them  is  the  ease  and  vulgarity  of  the  plutocratic  spirit,  and 
it  is  destroying  their  whole  justification." 


From  "The  Aero  Cluh  I'f  America  Bulletin-' 
A    NEW    PNEUMATIC    HELMET 


BUSSON    WEARING    A    SAFETY-HEI.MKT.  FRAME    OF    PNEUMATIC    HEIJMET. 

In  eight  accidents  out  of  t«n  tlie  aviator  lands  on  his  head,  a  fact  that  shows  why  a  good  safety-helmet  Is  of  value. 


TO  MAKE  FLYING  SAFE 


IF  USE,  and  not  sport  and  mere  excitement,  is  to  be  the  aim 
of  aviation,  it  must  be  possible  to  engage  in  it  without  more 
danger  to  life  and  limb  than  is  encountered,  say,  in  motoring. 
No  one  will  assert  that  it  has  yet  reached  this  stage,  and  con- 
structors and  aviators  alike  are  now  racking  their  brains  to  devise 
all  sorts  of  safety-appliances  and  tests.  In  an  article  in  The 
Aero  Club  of  America  Bulletin  (New  York),  Henry  Woodhouse 
tells  us  that  the  necessity  of  this  has  been  realized  first  in  Europe, 
and  that  it  is  there  that  most  of  the  efforts  are  being  made  which 
will  doubtless  in  time  make  flying  a  much  safer  occupation  than 
it  is  at  present.  While  the 
bulk  of  a(!cidents,  Mr.  Wood- 
house  says,  are  due  to  care- 
lessness —  to  lack  of  proper 
consideration  rather  than  lack 
of  safety  -a  larger  margin  of 
safety  would  minimize  the  loss 
of  life,  therefore  the  margin 
can  not  be  too  great.  He  finds 
that  the  movement  toward 
developing  greater  safety  in 
flight  is  general  in  Europe, 
where  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months  it  has  made 
a  radical  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  aeroplanes. 
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"It  has  introduced  steel  for 
general  construction,  heavy 
wheels  and  reenforced.  im- 
proved skids,  strong  cables  for 
trussing,     double      cables    for 

<ontrols,  better  joints,  turnbuckles,  bolts,  and  general  ac- 
<'essories.  It  also  brought  thoroughly  tested  propellers,  re- 
markably efficient  motors  with  self-starters,  self-acting  gasoline 
pumps,  oil  safety-valves,  oil  quantity-indicators,  and  special 
<levices  to  minimize  the  danger  of  fire,  brakes  to  stop  the  areo- 
plane  on  the  ground,  scientific  instruments  to  facilitate  travel, 
safety-helmets  and  safety-belts  to  minimize  hurt  when  accidents 
happen.  Other  innovations  have  been  hoods  to  shield  aviators 
from  tlie  elements,  comfortable  seats  with  special  arrangement 
for  carr\-ing  passengers.  A  notable  feature,  the  standard  makes 
are  obtainable  in  three  or  four  types — light,  medium  weight,  or 
heavy;  for  sport,  for  racing,  for  cross-country  flying,  for  military 
service,  and  to  carry  one  or  moi-e  passengers.  The  last  and  best 
innovation  has  been  the  hydro  attachment  which  is  now  being 


supplied  with  one  dozen  of  standard  machines,  and  is  in  itself 
a  wonder  in  safety  and  utility. 

"If  we  stop  to  consider  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  a  little  over  a  year,  and  if  we  compare  the  symmetrical,  com- 
pact, finished,  and  efficient  machines  of  to-day  with  the  irregular, 
unfinished  apparatus  that  took  part  in  the  Belmont  Park  meet, 
for  instance,  and  if  we  consider  that  there  are  now  two  scores  of 
standard  machines  made  to  not  quite  a  dozen  in  1910,  and  if 
we  consider  the  youth  of  the  science,  and  the  fact  that  three  years 
ago  this  month,  July  25,  we  marveled  at  Bleriot's  flight  of  twenty- 
two  miles  across  the  English  Channel — made  with  waver- 
ing  wings   and   a   skipping   motor — we   are  apt  to  forget  the 

recent    fatalities    and    become 
enthusiastic. 

"That  is  especially  true  if 
we  consider  that  there  are  now 
2,500  licensed  pilots,  at  least 
as  many  unlicensed;  not  less 
than  fifty  aviation  schools 
where  pupils  make  from  one  to 
two  hundred  flights  each  day; 
and  if  we  realize  that  airmen, 
expert  and  beginners  alike, 
achieve  seeming  impossibilities 
and  handle  their  machines 
with  a  carelessness  that  would 
l)ring  tragic  results  with  any 
other  kind  of  vehicles — per- 
haps more  often." 

Outside  of  factories,  Mr. 
Woodhouse  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
consideration  is  being  given  to 
developing  safety  by  the  mili- 
tary, scientific,  and  lay  author- 
ities. The  military  authorities 
are  doing  the  most  and  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  improve- 
ment. They  originated,  for  instance,  testing  the  strength  of 
wings  by  loading  them  with  sand,  which  has  been  widely  adopted. 
The  experiments  made  with  mounted  and  trussed  wings  have 
shown  tremendous  carrying  capacity.  This  sand-load  method, 
however,  is  not  in  itself  conclusive,  as  the  wings  may  carry  a  load 
of  2,500  pounds  and  yet  break  under  the  strain  of  a  sudden  dive. 
To  remedy  this,  the  so-called  roller-truck  test  was  originated,  the 
first  trials  of  which  took  place  in  May,  at  Survilliers.  Mr. 
Woodhouse  thus  describes  it: 

!'The  aeroplane  is  mounted  on  a  truck.     It  Is  mounted  >n  a 


SOON    I'LL   HAVE   TWO   HUNDRED   WITH    MY    TRAP." 

—  Ulk  (Hcrlin) 
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way  to  allow  ehango  of  position  durinp  the  tests/ the  truck  is 
drawn  by  an  engine  at  rates  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  pn>ssures  on  the  planes  are  registered  by  special 
instruments.  Had  tliis  method  been  adopted  months  ago,  the 
Freneh  Army  would  have  a  half  dozen  more  officers  in  service — 
who  are  dead. 

"Another  important  test  also  made  necessary  l)y  military 
requirements,  tho  not  directly  requested,  is  the  exposure  test, 
which  consists  of  placing  the  aeroplane  in  the  open  air  and  lea%'ing 
it  unprotected  from  the  el(>ments  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
ranging  from  three  weeks  to  two  months,  only  covering  the 
motor  and  the  propellers  with  leather  hoods 

"Aerodynamic  laboratories  have  existed  for  many  years,  and 
their  existence  was  scarcely  noticed  until  after  the  excitement 
over  exhibition-flying  subsided,  and  the  world  at    large  began 


C«iurU*sy  of  "'  The  Aero  Club  of  Anicrii'a  UuUotiii." 

THE  W.  I.  TWOMBLY  SAFETY-HARNES.S. 

Ttiis  harness  will  hold  the  aviator  to  his  scat  ic  the  roujjilu'st  kind  of 
weather,  but  will  release  him  instantly  when  he  pulls  the  cotter-pin. 


asking  questions  about  the  causes  of  accidents.  Tlien,  wh(>u 
the  constructors'  and  fliers'  enii)iric  knowledge  could  (>xplain  but 
a  few  obvious  cases,  it  was  realiz(<d  that  to  find  tlu>  sul)tl(>  causes 
of  fatalities  and  devise  m(>ans  to  ehminate  or  minimize  them,  it 
was  necessary  to  conduct  researches,  combining  empiric  and 
scientific  knowledge,  and  that  the  work  could  be  done  in  a  well- 
appointed  aerodynamic  laboratory  better  than  anywliero  else. 
Now  the  French  laboratorif's  founded  by  Oustave  Eiffel  and 
Henri  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe,  respectively,  are  renowned  the 
world  over,  and  the  countries  that  possess  such  establishments 
are  j)roud  of  their  possession. 

"It  is  signilicant  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  German 
Ciovemment  when  it  decided  to  construct  a  larg(>  aeroplan(»  fleet 
was  to  found  an  aerodynamic  laboratory,  the  R(>ichstag  a|.,)ro\-- 
ing  the  expen.se. 

"Another  significant  demonstration  of  the  general  attention 
given  to  developing  .safety  is  the  organization  of  the  Union  for 
SaH'ty,  a  body  which  comprizes  the  .scientific,  i)rofessional, 
military,  and  sportive  authorities  of  France,  and  is  pledged  to 
promote  safety  l)y  fostering  tlu*  development  of  ways  and 
means 

"Tlic  ({(legation  of  this  Union,  having  at  its  head  M.  de  la 
Vaulx,  was  lately  received  by  th(>  Minister  of  Marine,  who  assured 
its  members  of  his  cooperation  and  who  promised  to  take  uj) 
without  delay,  with  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Public  Works,  tho 
consideration  of  the  best  measures  for  th(>  exjH'nditure  of  a  sun\ 
of  oOO.tMK)' francs  donated  to  reward  inventors  and  constructors 
who  could  assure  the  safety  of  flying-machines  in  an  (efficacious 
numner 

"Tho  presidents  of  the  syndicates  for  war  material  and 
naval  construction  and  the  committee  of  iroiv  industries  and 
railroad  material  iiave  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  Marine  the  sum  of  150, (MM)  francs,  subscrib(>d  by  their 
patrons,  to  be  applied  to  naval  and  military  aviation.  In  re- 
spon.se  to  the  intentions  of  the  suIkscHImts  this  sum  is  dotuited 


to  the  Government  with  full  discretion  for  employing  it  in  solving 
the  problem  of  safety  in  aerial  navigation. 

"But  more  significant  than  anything  else  is  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  automatic  stability  and  the  efforts  being  made  to 
effect  its  wide  adoption, 

"That  is  more' significant   than  anything  else,  because  the 
automatic  stabilizer,  by  minimizing  the  human  factor  in  main-' 
taining  stability,  ought  to  do  more  to  prevent  fatalities  than  any 

imi)rovement  suggested  or  made  hitherto 

"So  far  the  pilots  in  general  have  opposed  the  application 
of  the  stabilizers,  objecting  that  it  is  a  mollycoddle's  aid  and 
that  flying  is  easy  and  requires  only  a  little  care  to  make  it 
absolutely  safe.  The  authorities  have  accepted  their  objection 
more  to  avoid  a  seeming  humiliation  to  the  pilots. 

"Now,  however,  that  the  public  is  demanding  additional 
safety,  regardless  of  how  it  is  obtained,  the  stabilizer  may  be' 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  aeroplane's  equipment.     If  that  is 
done  the  fatalities  will,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  minimized." 


ITS  ONLY  FAULT 

OUR  READERS  have  heard  of  the  experiments  on 
Swedish  school-children  conducted  by  the  great  phys- 
icist Svante  Arrhenius.  Exploited  and  commended 
both  by  the  lay  and  the  scientific  press,  they  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  likely  to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  and  more  philo- 
sophic pedagogy.  The  scheme  has  only  one  fault,  we  are  told 
by  Francis  Marre,  A\Titing  in  Cosmos  (Paris).  What  this 
fault  is,  we  had  better  leave  for  the  close  of  this  article, 
but  the  curious  reader  may  discover  it  at  once  by  skipping 
to  the  end.     Writes  Mr.  Marre: 

"About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  great  noise  in  the  papers 
about  certain  interesting  experiments  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  well-known  Swedish  professor  Svante  Arrhenius,  wath 
the  object  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  electricity  may  exert 
an  influence  of  some  kind  on  the  growth  of  children.  Ob- 
serving a  hundred  pupils  of  the  same  age,  sex,  weight,  and 
height,  all  in  perfect  health  and  coming  from  the  same  social 
environment,  he  divided  them  into  two  equal  groups,  one  to 
serve  as  '  controls '  while  the  others  were  subjected  to  what 
might  be  called  a  permanent  electromagnetic  bath,  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  of  rooms  assigned  them  for  residence.  All 
received  the  same  food,  and  their  lives  were  in  other  respects 
also  rigorously  uniform. 

"After  the  experiment  had  lasted  six  months,  the  children  of 
the  electrified  group  had  undergone,  on  an  average,  an  increase 
of  height  of  51  millimeters  [about  two  inches]  while  those  of  the 

'control'  group  had  grown  but  32  millimeters 

"  Immediatelj'  afterward,  so  it  was  reported,  Arrhenius  asked 
whether  the  intellectual  faculties  did  not  feel  the  same  beneficent 
influence.  ...  A  German  review,  the  Zcitschrift  fur  Schwach- 
stromtechnik,  reported  thgit  experiments  analogous  to  the  first 
had  been  made,  in  which,  as  a  means  of  comparison,  the  best 
work  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  had  been  taken.  Marking 
these  20,  the  work  of  all  the  scholars,  electrified  and  non-electri- 
fied, was  then  evaluated.  In  the  former  class,  15  pupils  out  of 
50  reached  the  ma.ximum  and  the  average  mark  w-as  18.4.  In 
the  other  class,  on  the  contrarj-,  only  9  pupils  reached  20  and  the 
av(>nige  of  50  was  only    15.     Consequently   the  difference  is 

sensibly  and  clearly  in  favor  of  electricity 

"Now  Mr.  Svante  Arrhenius  has  spoken  and  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  very  interesting  to  know.  He  has  written  from 
Stockhohn  tho  following  letter,  which  opens  new  horizons  on 
the  question: 

"'I  have  not  mys(>lf  read,'  WTites  the  illustrious  scientist,  'the 
articles  of  which  you  speak,  but  I  believe  that  you  refer  to  a 
communication  from  America,  according  to  which  I  have  made 
exp(>rim(>nts  on  the  subj(H't  of  the  influence  of  electric  currents 
or  tensions  on  the  health  and  intelligence  of  scholars. 

"'Not  a  word  of  all  this  is  true,  and  I  have  not  written  a  line 
on  tliis  qiu>stion.' 

"Our  readtTs  will  surely  take  only  a  very  moderate  interest 
in  what  th(>y  may  read  in  future  in  the  papers  about  this  ad- 
mirable Swedish  method  of  eh^ctric  puericidture,  which  has 
all  possible  ad\antages  but  is  at  the  same  time  non-existent, 
it  reminds  one  of  Roland's  famous  mare,  who  had  all  the  good 
(pialities  and  but  one  fault — that  of  being  dead." — Translation 
made  for  Thk  Liteh.miy  Digest. 
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PLANT   RADIO-ACTIVITY  DOUBTED  AN  ELECTKIC  STOP  FOR  RUNAWAYS 


A  SEARCH  began  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  remark- 
able properties  of  radium,  in  which  scientific  investi- 
-  gators  experimented  on  every  known  substance,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal,  to  find,  if  possible,  whether  tht^se  proper- 
ties might  not  bo  universal  and  whether  radium  might  not  differ 
from  all  other  bodies,  not  in  its  qualities,  l)ut  merely  in  the 
fact  that  it  possest  them  in  a  superlative  degree.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  radio-activity  has  been  found  in  very 
few  substances,  and  even  some  of  the  positive  results  of  the 
earlier  experimenters  are  b(Mng  negatived  by  later  and  more 
accurate  observations.  Among  these  apparently  is  the  reported 
discovery  that  radio-activ- 
ity is  an  attribute  of  plant 
life.  According  to  this,  hve 
plants  always  w(>re  sources 
of  the  rays  characteristic  of 
radium,  which  ceased  to 
pass  as  soon  as  the  plant 
died.  This  looked  as  if  a 
step  had  been  made  toward 
solving  the  mystery  of  \ital- 
ity.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  experiments 
on  which  the  proponents  of 
this  theory  relied  were  not 
carefuUj-  made,  and  that 
the  phenomenon  that  they 
announced  is  really  non- 
existent. Says  a  \\Titer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  August  29) : 


AD E VICE  for  wresting  the  laurels  from  the  blue-clad  hero 
who  stops  the  runaway  horse  by  clinging  to  his  neck 
'-  at  great  personal  risk  and  amid  the  plaudits  of  thou- 
sands has  proved  successful  in  New  York.  This  invention,  a  gate 
for  halting  runaways  without  injury  to  them  or  to  any  one  else, 
was  descril)ed  in  these  pages  two  years  ago,  when  it  began 
its  useful  activities.  Now  we  can  record  its  success.  The 
gate  reduces  the  stopping  of  runaways  to  a  mere  mechani- 
cal effort.  Of  course,  says  the  writer  who  describes  the  device 
in  The  Edison  Monthly  (New  York,  August),  these  gates  are 
not   to  be   installed   on   every   thoroughfare   or  at  each   street 


OATE8    THAT    SAVE    LIVES    AND    PKOPEliTY    BY    HALTING    KUNAWAYS. 


"The  first  experimental 
researches  were  those  made 
by  Tommasina  of  Geneva, 
in  1904.     The  plants  whose 

radio-activity  he  wished  to  ascertain  were  introduced  into  a 
metallic  cage  resting  on  a  previously  charged  electroscope.  .  .  . 
The  author  was  able  to  conclude  that  freshly  gathered  plants, 
herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves  possest  quite  an  appreciable 
radio-activitj',  while  other  objects  in  the  laboratory,  as  well  as 
the  same  plants  when  dried,  had  only  very  slight  traces.  This 
radio-activity,  as  it  showed  itself  only  during  the  life  of  the 
plants  experimented  upon,  the  author  called  bio-radio-activity. 

"In  January,  1905,  Mr.  Paul  Becquerel,  taking  up  these  experi- 
ments, found  the  same  results;  seeds,  the  sprouts  of  poas,  and 
the  stems  of  moss  discharged  the  electroscope  with  rapidity, 
apparently  because  they  ionized  the  air  by  emitting  Becquerel 
rays. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  author  found  that  dead  seeds  were  not 
less  active  than  seeds  merely  dried,  in  which  life  was  latent. 
Again,  he  saw  that  a  serious  cause  of  error  might  be  due  to  the 
emission  of  water  in  the  transpiration  of  the  plants;  the  water- 
vapor,  condensing  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  electroscope-cover, 
was  perhaps  sufficient  to  conduct  electricity  and  discharge  the 
electroscope. 

"This  was  later  verified  by  Becquerel;  a  bit  of  anhydrous 
baryta,  placed  in  the  electroscope  enclosure  by  the  side  of  the 
plants,  so  as  to  absorb  the  moisture,  changes  the  phenomenon 
completely  and  arrests  the  discharge.  The  results  obtained  by 
Tommasina  on  herbs,  fruits,  and  leaves,  freshly  picked,  must 
thus  be  due,  not  to  radio-activity,  but  to  the  vapor  of 
water 

"Still  more  recently,  two  young  scientists  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  Thomas  and  Lancien,  have  repeated  with  minute  care 
the  experiments  of  both  Tommasina  and  Becquerel  and  have 
verified  those  of  the  latter.  .  .  .  Thus,  vvith  the  most  exact 
methods  now  at  our  disposal,  no  physicist  has  hitherto  proved 
that  such  a  thing  as  bio-radio-activity  exists.  If  plants  possess 
a  very  feeble  radio-activity,  which  is  a  very  difficult  fact  to 
establish,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  vital  properties  and 
should  not  be  called  bio-radio-activity;  and  it  certainly  does  not 
exceed  that  which  corresponds  to  their  content  of  potassium, 
or  that  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  have 
flourished." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


This  foot-wide  aperture  that  is  seen  between  the  gates  plays  a  prominent  part  in  checking  the  runaway 
without  self-injury.  The  animal,  seeing  himself  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  makes  for  this  small  opening,  but 
before  he  reaches  it  the  wagon  has  been  caught.  No  matter  how  dangerously  the  vehicle  may  careen  as  it  enters 
the  chute,  it  is  held  right  side  up  and  finally  brought  to  a  standstill  as  the  narrowing  sides  grip  the  front  hubs. 


crossing,  so  there  is  still  a  chance  for  the  policeman  to  win  tho 
gold  or  silver  button  for  the  heroic  performance  of  duty.  On 
one  of  New  York's  big  bridges,  however,  where  a  runaway 
is  a  weekly  occurrence,  the  invention  is  doing  wonderful  work 
in  checking  the  mad  career  of  frightened  animals.    We  read: 

"Installed  about  two  years  ago  on  the  south  roadway  of  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  over  the  East  River,  this  'runaway  gate' 
has  stopt  almost  one  hundred  runaways,  in  none  of  which  were 
the  animals  seriously  injured.  The  record  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  gate  which  was  displaced.  The  old  gate 
was  simply  a  barrier  across  the  roadway,  into  which  the  horse 
crashed  at  full  speed.  It  was  eft'ective  in  stopping  runaways, 
ending  lives,  and  destroying  property.  Of  the  forty-two  run- 
aways on  tho  Williamsburg  Bridge  during  the  last  jear  of  the 
operation  of  the  old  gates  thirty  were  stopt  by  this  barrier, 
and  of  these  thirty,  seven  of  the  horses  were  killed  instantly, 
while  thirteen  were  badly  injured.  In  merciful  contrast,  the 
practise  is  now  entirely  different.  Whereas  formerly  tho  ])arrier 
was  immovable,  the  new  gate,  which  is  in  two  parts,  forms  a 
V-shaped  chute,  forty-eight  feet  in  length,  whose  mouth  is  the 
width  of  the  roadway.  An  aperture  of  about  a  foot  is  at  iho  apex. 
The  terrified  horse  dashes  into  the  chute,  and  makes  for  the 
small  opening,  but  long  before  he  reaches  it  finds  himself  frantic- 
ally pawing  the  air  while  unyielding  force  holds  him  in  check. 
After  a  few  stKionds,  in  which  ho  works  off  his  surplus  energy 
and  calms  dowm  to  his  ordinary  self,  the  hold  is  released  and 
ho  is  driven  away. 

"What  has  happened?  Simply  this:  The  narrowing  sides 
of  the  chute  had  gript  the  wagon  at  the  front  hubs  and  brought 
it  to  a  stop  long  before  the  horse  reached  the  point  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  timbers.  All  the  chcfking  power  had 
been  applied  from  the  rear  and  the  animal  found  himself  shoul- 
dered with  a  burden  ho  could  not  move.  It  was  a  simple  oper- 
ation, and  the  horse  escaped  with  barely  a  scratch. 

"Reaching  far  out  on  the  big  span  is  a  series  of  push-buttons, 
and  near  each  of  these  a  bridge  policeman  has  his  post.  When 
a  runaway  starts,  the  officer  pushes  a  button  which  transmits  the 
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Cuurt<'sy  of 


Motor  Age. ' "  Cliicano, 

MOTOR-TRUCK    WITH    LOAD    OF    CAMP    SUPPLIES. 


signal  to  the  policeman  at  the  runaway  gate.  Warned  of  the 
oncoming  danger,  the  blueeoat  makes  ready,  and  as  the  animal 
passes  a  certain  point,  he  throws  over  his  electric  controller 
and  slowly  the  big  gates  swing  into  position.  A  seven  and 
one-half  horsepower  electric  motor,  operating  a  worm  gear 
and  rack  and  pinion,  to  which  is  attached  a  steel  arm,  pushes 
each  of  the  gates  into  position,  where  they  are  held  immovable 
until  theofficerisready 
to  open  them. 

"The  idea  of  the 
gate  was  first  con- 
ceived by  James  Con- 
nors, a  bridge  depart- 
ment laborer,  who 
built  and  submitted  to 
the  Bridge  Commis- 
sioner a  small  model  of 
his  plan.  From  this 
model  the  gate  was 
built.  The  electrical 
apparatus  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Main- 
tenance Company. 
Three  times  a  day  the 
machinery  is  inspect- 
ed, for  the  gate  must 
not  fail  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment. The  roadways 
of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  have  been  the 
scene  of  more  runa- 
ways than  any  other 
thoroughfare  in  the 
city.  Of  the  forty-two 
which  occurred  during 

the  year  before  the  new  gates  were  installed,  fourteen  were 
caused  by  broken  harness  and  twenty-two  from  unknown  causes. 
Under  this  heading  are  probably  classed  all  those  in  which  the 
animals  were  frightened  by  the  noise  of  passing  trains  and  trolley- 
cars  or  automobile  horns,  steamboat  whistles,  and  bad  driving. 
Starting  anywhere  out  on  the  span,  the  animals  go  down  a  three 
per  cent,  grade  and  attain  a  terrific  speed  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  gate. 

"The  successful  operation  of  this  gate  will  lead  eventually 
to  the  installation  of  others  at  spots  where  runaways  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  altho  as  yet  no  definite  plans  have  been 
made." 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ARMY-MULE 

y^T  THE  OUTSET  of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  told  by  histori- 
A~\  ans,  Missouri  was  eagerly  coveted  by  North  and  South, 
"*-  -^  largely  because  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the  army-mule. 
An  army  can  not  move  without  supplies,  and  supplies  can  not  be 
moved  wthout  mules.  Perhaps  we  should  say  "could  not  be 
moved,"  for  the  indications  are  that  in  the  next  war  horse  and 
tnule  transportation  will  be  used  only  where  it  is  absolutely 
imi)ossibl('  to  operate  motor-trucks.  The  recent  army  maneuvers 
in  Connecticut  were  especially  interesting  as  furnishing  a  m<'ans 
of  trying  out  the  army  motor-truck  on  a  large  scale.  We  quote 
from  a  description  of  the  recent  mimic  war,  written  from  this 
standpoint  and  printed  in  The  Motor  Age  (Chicago,  August  22). 
Mor<>  than  2,(XX)  tons  of  fr(>ight,  this  paper  tells  us,  were  handled 
through  the  bases  of  supply  in  eight  days  during  the  Connecticut 
maneuvers.  The  conditions,  whicih  paralleled  those  of  actual 
warfare,  called  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  for  20,000  men 
through  tin*  lower  Berkshire  iiilis,  and  the  opportunity  of  sliowiug 
the  value  of  this  mode  of  trans])ortation  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  officers  of  the  War  D<>partment. 

"  F'a<rh  anny  had  a  general  supply-depot  from  which  the 
supplies  w(T(*  carried  to  three  or  four  secondary  ba.ses  along  the 
n'ar  of  the  fighting  line.  From  the  secondary  line  to  th(>  camps 
conditions  wer(>  apt  to  be  any  tiling  from  good  hard  dirt  roads 
<lown  to  rougli  tields  and  thickets,  but  from  the  main  depots  to 
the  secondary  dejjots  the  traveling  was  mainly  over  hilly  country 
with  dirt  roads.  .  .  .  Carrying  the  l)aggage  from  the  bases  of 
suj)j)lies  to  the  secondary  bases  is  wh(»re  the  gr(>atest  work  of  the 
motor-truck  was  done.     It  was  in  this  work  that  thev  had  the 


best  success  and  showed  conclusively  that  they  had  displaced 
the  mule-train  in  this  field. 

"From  the  secondary  bases  to  the  field  of  operations  motor- 
trucks were  also  used  to  a  great  extent.  A  brigade  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  militia  in  the  Red  Army  had  two  White  trucks 
■with  it.  These  were  each  of  1  H-tons  capacity  and  went  almost 
wherever  the  soldiers  went.      In    this  particular  instance   the 

troops  were  encamped 
in  a  level  field  along- 
side the  road,  and  the 
truck  was  run  into  the 
field  itself  and  took  up 
a  position  within  25 
feet  of  the  camp  kitch- 
en. This  was  excep- 
tional, as  everywhere 
else  the  motor-trucks 
had  to  be  unloaded  at 
the  entrance  to  the 
camp  or  else  could  not 
be  taken  into  the  field 
for  anything  but  a 
short  distance. 

"From  the  maia 
base  to  the  secondary 
base  the  motor-truck 
achieved  the  highest 
success.  Some  of  the 
trucks  .  .  .  were  geared 
to  nm  as  fast  as  30- 
miles  aji  hour.  The 
ability  of  the  motor- 
truck to  deliver  one 
load  and  return  for 
another  was  excel- 
lently demonstrated  on  many  occasions. 

"Colonel  Bellinger,  chief  quartermaster,  when  seen  at  his 
headquarters  at  Camp  Lee,  Stratford,  Conn.,  said:  'I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  army-truck  has  come  to  stay.  Where  the 
roads  are  suitable  it  can  not  be  superseded.'  " 

In  another  field  of  activity  the  army  motor-truck  standi 
supreme — it  takes  the  place  of  the  raihvay-train  in  a  country 
where  no  railroads  are  near  the  fighting  fines.  The  main 
base  of  supplies  may  thus  be  much  farther  behind  the 
firing  line,  and  the  possibility  of  capturing  the  base  is  remote 
unless  the  defending  army  should  be  routed.  As  an  aid  to  the 
quartermaster's  department,  if  properly  applied,  it  is  invaluable. 
For  special  work,  also,  there  is  a  large  field,  to  quote  the  article 
again : 

"In  the  signal  corps  of  the  Red  Army  there  was  one  3-ton  truck. 
It  was  used  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  carrjnng  around  extra 
parts  for  the  aeroplane  scouts.  This  truck  did  excellent  work 
because  it  was  driyen  carefully.  ...  It  always  was  where  it 
was  needed  with  its  supplies,  and  the  commander  of  the  aeroplane 
scouts  said  that  it  was  exceedingly  necessary  for  them  to  have 
another  of  the  same  type 

"Ambulance  work  offers  a  field  which  can  be  developed  to  a 
r(>niarkable  extent.  According  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a 
number  of  army  surgeons  who  were  interviewed  while  in  the  field 
during  the  eight  days  of  maneuv«>ring,  the  main  objection  that 
they  have  seen  has  been  the  fact  tiiat  the  motor-ambulances 
so  far  have  not  had  sufficient  carrying  capacity.  They  become 
superior  to  the  hors(>-drawn  vehicle  wIkmi  they  can  carry  more 
at  the  sam«>  sp(>ed.  The  motor-anibulaii('(>  should  have  a  capacity 
of  (>ight  wounded;  so  far  they  have  been  adapted  for  only 
four.  .  .  .  In  the  present  stat(>  of  affairs  a  wounded  man  costs 
an  army  more  than  three  dead  men.  The  steel-jacketed  bullets 
now  in  use  l(>ave  a  clean,  small  hole  which  does  not  kill  a  man 
unless  it  hits  some  vital  spot,  and  since  their  u.se  the  percentage 
of  wounded  men  has  risen  to  an  enormous  extent.  Anything 
that  can  cut  down  the  cost  of  liandling  a  wounded  man  will  be 
invaluable  to  armies  of  the  future." 

The  motor-cycle,  we  are  told,  was  also  much  in  evidence 
for  scouting.  In  the  Blue  Army  a  detachment  of  cavalry  was 
sent  forward  to  locate  the  enemy.  Behind  it  were  messengers 
on  motor-cycles  wiu)  carried  reports  back  to  headquarters. 
The  plan  of  cycle  brigades,  however,  is  not  considered  feasible 
l)ecause  the  machines  an>  difficult    to  transport   over  country 
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where  they  can  not  be  used.  For  carrying  messages  the  motor- 
cycle is  better  than  a  motor-car  because  it  can  move  as  fast, 
is  lighter  on  tires,  and  is  cheaper  to  run.    To  quote  further: 

"To  what  extent  the  motor  apparatus  can  displace  the  horse 
and  mule  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  state.  .  .  .  The  capacity  of 
the  mule-wagons  is  3,000  pounds  and  they  can  not  stand  much, 
if  any,  overload,  especially  since  the  supplies  carried  are  of  a 
very  bulky  nature.  Jn  all  work  where  the  hauls  are  of  20  miles 
or  less  and  many  trips  can  be  made  carrying  a  load  of  two  tons 
at  a  time,  the  automobile-truck  will  displace  four  of  the  mule- 
teams  owing  to  its  ability  to  return  for  another  load,  while  the 
mule-team  is  out  after  it  has  made  one  trip.  This  would  give 
the  truck  a  run  of  80  miles  for  th(»  day,  while  the  mule-team 
would  go  only  one  way  in  this  time,  for  a  run  of  25  miles  in  a  day 
is  the  limit  where  the  team  is  working  day  after  day.  The  mule- 
team  would  be  compelled  to  make  the  trip  one  day,  bringing 
the  supplies,  and  go  back  the  next  day  empty  or  with  wounded 
men  or  whatever  had  to  be  taken  back  to  the  rear.  When  this 
is  considered  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  mule  in  the  list  of  obsolete 
army  accessories  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  motor-truck  has 
superseded  the  field-train  for  hauling  from  the  base  of  supplies, 
and  only  in  the  very  limited  condition  of  impassable  roads  is  it 
impractical  to  use  the  truck  along  the  actual  battle-front. 

"The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  trucks  were  hired  at  the  last 
minute  gave  rise  to  the  condition  that  every  conceivable  type 
was  used.  This  was  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  carrying-effi- 
ciency, but  enabled  the  observers  to  make  a  close  study  of  the 
merits  of  each.  The  big  furniture-  and  piano-moving  vans  had 
too  much  body-weight  and  could  not  be  unloaded  except  through 
the  back  door,  which  made  them  exceptionally  unwieldy.  The 
open-stake  body  and  the  regular  prairie  wagon  style  of  army  body 
proved  the  best  for  all-around  use." 


of  hand-scrubbing,  because  it  forces  all  the  dirt  from  the  floor 
and  carries  it  away,  instead  of  grinding  it  into  the  floor." 


AN  AUTOMATIC  SCRUBBER— A  machine  for  scrubbing 
floors,  operated  somewhat  like  a  carpet-sweeper,  has  been 
devised  by  the  janitor  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  in  New  York,  after 
he  had  watched  for  years  the  unsatisfactory  time-honored  method 
of  cleaning  floors  by  hand-scrubbing  at  that  institution.    His 

deivice,  which  is  op- 
erated by  electricity, 
supplies  clean  water 
to  the  floor,  scrubs 
it,  and  takes  up  the 
dirty  water  as  fast 
as  the  operator  can 
walk.  Says  a  UTiter 
in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  Septem- 
ber): 

"  The  motor  is  hid- 
den under  one  end 
of  the  supply-tank, 
and  drives  the  brush 
at  a  speed  of  about 
four  hundred  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  The 
brush  is  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  so  its 
bristles  travel  about 
seven  hundred  feet 
a  minute,  sweeping 
the  dirty  water  into 
detachable  receiving 
tanks. 
"By  a  .simple  system  of  gears  the  brush  can  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  press  lightly  or  strongly  against  the  floor,  and  thus  can  be 
used  effectively  until  it  is  worn  out.  The  machine  works  the 
same  in  either  direction,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  turning 
it  around.  When  the  wall  has  been  reached  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  swing  the  handle  over,  which  reverses  the  action  of  the 
motor  and  of  the  brush,  shutting  off  the  water  on  one  side  and 
turning  it  on  on  the  other.  This  keeps  the  bristles  straight,  and 
therefore  is  much  more  effective  than  by  running  continuously 
in  one  direction.  The  inventor  claims  that  this  method  of 
scrubbing  floors  is  far  more  sanitary  than  the  ancient  method 


Illustration:!     used     hy     courU^sy    of     *  Tl 
World  Magazine/*  Chicago. 

AUTOMATIC  SCRUBBER   AT  WORK 
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WHITE  LIGHT  FROM   THE   MERCURY 

ARC 

THE  WEIRD  greenish-blue  light  from  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury  lamp  has  now  become  reasonably  familiar  to 
all  dwellers  in  cities,  since,  altho  its  color  has  prevented 
its  use  for  ordinary  purposes,  its  cheapness  and  efficien<'y  have 
created  a  demand 
for  it  in  many  places 
where  color  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  as 
in  newspaper  com- 
posing -  rooms,  or 
where  its  super- 
abundance of  chem- 
ically active  rays  is  a 
positive  advantage, 
as  in  making  photo- 
graphic prints.  The 
color  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lamp 
gives  out  no  red 
rays,  and  several  ef- 
forts have  been  made 
to  add  this  color  in  the  proper  proportion  to  produce  a 
white  light.  This  the  inventor  has  now  succeeded  in  doing  by 
the  use  of  the  property  of  fluorescence.  Certain  substances 
possess  the  property  of  altering  the  wave-length  of  light  reflected 
by  them,  thus  changing  its  color.  Dr.  Cooper-Hewitt  uses  a 
fluorescent  reflector  or  "light-transformer"  of  such  a  character 
that  it  turns  part  of  the  green  and  blue  light  of  the  original  lamp 
into  red,  so  that  the  resulting  mixture  is  a  slightly  pinkish-white. 
Says  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  August  10)  in  an  editorial: 

"It  is  well  known  that  by  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  light 
from  incandescent  lamps  in  connection  A\ith  the  mercury  arc  a 
Ught  at  least  approximately  white  is  obtainable.  The  improved 
color  is  reached  through  the  addition  of  the  superabundance  of 
red  rays  conspicuous  in  the  spectra  of  incandescent  lamps  of  the 
usual  kinds.  .  .  .  The  incandescent  lamp  gives,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  Uttle  less  than  twice  as  much  red  in  the  spectrum  as  is 
needed  to  provide  true  white.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gives,  only 
a  little  over  one-fifth  the  amount  of  blue  required  for  the  normal 
white  of  the  colorimeter.  Now,  the  mercury  arc  provides  an 
excess  of  blue  and  almost  no  red,  so  that  the  mixture  of  its  light 
with  that  of  incandescent  lamps  gives  a  fairly  well-balanced 
composition.  Dr.  Ives,  who  did  much  work  on  such  mixtures, 
has  recently  been  studjnng  the  results  obtained  from  the  light- 
transfer  [due  to  the  Hewitt  fluorescent  reflector].  The  mixture 
process  is  a  beautifully  additive  one,  but  the  light  transformer, 
in  virtue  of  producing  its  red  component  at  the  expense  chiefly 
of  the  green  mercury  line,  subtracts  i)art  of  the  original  light  in 
order  to  add  the  component  of  long  wave-length. 

"The  fluorescent  reflector,  when  of  sufficient  area,  adds  enough 
energy  in  the  red  to  the  final  light  to  bring  the  resultant  red  com- 
ponent fully  up  to  normal  for  a  white  light.  Incidentally  it 
lowers  the  proportion  of  green  very  materially  and  that  of  blue 
somewhat,  bringing  the  former  below  normal  and  the  latter  not 
quite  down  to  normal.  The  total  result  -svith  the  fluorescent 
reflector  is  to  produce  a  light  which  in  its  colorimetric  composition 
lies  reasonably  near  to  white.  There  is,  however,  the  curious 
distinction  that,  owing  to  the  deficiency  in  green  rays  when  the 
red  is  brought  to  the  normal  by  fluorescence,  the  resultant  tint 
is  a  slightly  pinkish-white,  which,  as  Dr.  Ives  remarks,  'is  in  the 
direction  in  which  cloudy  and  smoky  city  daylight  most  consist- 
ently varies  from  the  average  daylight  of  these  measurements.' 
In  other  words,  the  addition  of  fluorescent  light,  accompanied 
as  it  is  by  the  diminution  of  the  green,  does  not  result  in  a 
theoretically  pure  white,  but  at  its  best  in  white  faintly  tinged 
with  pink.  Such  a  light,  as  Dr.  Ives  shows,  is  not  perfect  for 
color-matching,  altho  the  general  effect  is  excellent." 


LOTI  ARRIVED  AND  INTERVIEWED 


IT  WAS  SUPPOSED  that  Pierre  Loti  would  enter  New  York 
like  a  disembodied  spirit,  hover  invisible  about  the  Century 
Theater  for  a  few  days  during  rehearsals  of  his  play,  "The 
Daughter  of  Heaven,"  and  fade  away  again  without  being  seen, 
interviewed,  or  entertained.  He  reckoned  without  his  American 
hosts.  He  has  arrived,  been  seen,  and  pitilessly  described  by 
our  irreverent  journals;  been  made  to  talk,  and  is  reported  as 
saying  things  both  wise  and 
foolish,  and,  we'll  hope,  has  not 
been  left  uncared  f'^r.  Such  is 
the  strong  will  of  modern  pub- 
licity to  invade  the  most  deter- 
mined reserve.  It  is  the  first 
visit  to  America  of  this  dis- 
tinguished French  author, 
whose  unlitorary  name  is  Lieut. 
Julien  Viaud,  and  whose  active 
career  as  a  French  naval  officer 
has  led  him  into  strange  seas 
and  lands  where  he  has  derived 
the  highly-colored  impressions 
that  fill  his  exotic  books.  Pierre 
Loti  arrived  on  the  French 
steamer  La  Savoie  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  and  a  host  of  newspaper 
men  were  given  a  glimpse  of 
him  on  the  deck.  The  Sun 
must  have  sent  its  most  iri- 
descent representative,  for  he 
brings  back  this  Preraffaelitish 
sketch: 

"The  cabin  door  opened. 
Just  for  an  instant  one  saw  the 
beautiful  eyes,  the  prominent 
nose,  the  auburn  mustache  and 
the  close-cropped  head  of  the 
Immortal.  An  instant  later  the 
head  was  withdrawn,  and  there 
followed  then  a  welcome  five 
minutes  during  which  the 
groups  on  the  deck  again  had 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  com- 
pose themselves — five  minutes' 
delay  which  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession knows  as  a  'stage  wait.' 

"And  then  M.  Loti  appeared.  How  well  the  little  man  looked 
there  in  the  shadows  of  th(>  covered  deck,  his  beautifully  chiseled 
face  made  still  more  beautiful  by  the  touches  of  rouge  on  IJ-^ 
che(!ks.  Make-up  pencils  of  auburn  hue  lent  just  the  right  touch 
of  color,  too,  to  Ills  delicately  drawn  eyebrows.  The  sharp  points 
of  his  richly  colored  aulnirn  mustache  pierced  the  morning  mist 
as  if  to  meet  the  elaborate  shoulder-pads  that  raised  his  shoulders 
above  the  horizon.  High  French  lieels  increased  liis  normal 
stature  until  he  seemed  to  be  almost  as  tall  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
himself.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  yachting  cap,  carried  a  bunch  of 
his  photographs,  and  his  necktie  was  of  a  bright  red." 

Sight  was  practically  the  only  sense  then  satisfied,  for  one 
must  take  cautiously  Thr  Sign's  report  that  "in  M.  Loti's  opinion 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  an  (».\lremely  large  statue,  and  he  added 
thai  the  skyscrapers  imprest  him  as  being  remarkably  tall. 
Oiu*  skyscraper,  according  to  his  best  impression  (and  i1h> 
statement  was  verified  by  a  number  of  his  interviewers),  is  the 
highest  five-and-ten-cent  store  he  ever  had  seen."  Another 
day  and  hour  was  accorded  to  the  band  of  Autohjcuttcs  of  the  press 
who  "pick  up  imconsidered  trifles."  What  happened  on  that 
occasion    is   best   represented    in    Pierre    Loti's   own   reflections 


PIERRE    LOTI, 

Who  confesses  that  it  seems  "vastly  harder  to  assume  the  state 
of  being  of  a  Yankee  than  of  an  Oriental." 


after  the  event.  "Bombarded  by  interrogations,"  "he  found 
himself  just  a  bit  dismayed  and  robbed  of  his  customary  poise 
by  the  oncoming  of  the  news-getters."  He  told  a  Times  reporter 
later  that  "he  feared  he  had  left  the  impression  of  being  a  dis- 
tinctly 'difficult'  subject,  if  not  indeed  a  sheer  poseur."    He  adds: 

"In  France  I  rarely  receive  a  journalist  unless  I  know  him 
very  well.     Besides,  the  methods  of  interviewing  in  France  are 

less  strenuous  than  here.  On 
very  rare  occasions  only  the 
French  newspapermen  come  to 
hunt  Mie  up  in  my  place  of  re- 
treat at  Hendaye  or  Rochefort, 
and  try  to  make  me  talk.  If  I 
refuse  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest it  is  not  a  pose  nor  an 
affectation  that  I  should  do  so, 
but  simply  grows  out  of  my 
feeling  that  it  is  wiser  to  hold 
mj'self  apart  from  the  clashes 
of  discussion  and  opinion  into 
which  so  many  fall. 

"I  admire  the  contro.  of 
speech  exhibited  by  the  Orien- 
tals, who  have  learned  the  value 
of  silence.  The  time  lost  in  a 
futile  outpouring  of  words  can 
never  be  recovered.  It  is  bet- 
ter, as  I  view  it,  to  dream,  to 
meditate,  and  not  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  re  very  than  to 
immerse  oneself  in  the  banali- 
ties of  modern  discourse.  It  is 
the  example  of  the  silent  Ori- 
ent shown  in  its  reluctant 
yielding  of  its  secrets  to  me 
that  has  so  far  guided  me.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  seek  other 
reason  for  my  reticence. 

"Saturday  I  tried  to  prove 
that  I  was  not  the  unapproach- 
abl3  recluse  report  had  made 
me  out.  That  is  simply  the 
absurdest  of  personal  legends. 
I  have  shown  myself  ready  to 
adapt  myself  to  your  w^ays,  so 
far  as  possible.  Indeed,  wher- 
ever I  have  found  myself  I 
have  tried  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  local  w'ays  and  to 
move  in  the  new  atmosphere 
with  freedom  and  tranquil- 
lity as  in  a  native  environment. 

"In  this  manner  I  have  experienced  the  most  intimate  sensa- 
tions in  the  course  of  mj'  travels  in  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and 
Turk(\v.  In  all  these  countries  I  have  assimilated  myself  to  the 
conditions  amid  which  I  moved.  I  have,  so  to  speak,  found  a 
new  soul  with  each  country  I  have  visited,  forgetting  in  each 
my  European  prepossessions  and  prejudices — a  sloughing  of 
points  of  view  which  has  been  very  easy  for  me." 

Pierre  Loti  confesses  that  it  seems  "vastly  harder  to  assume 
the  state  of  being  of  a  Yankee  than  that  of  an  Oriental,"  for — 

"It  is  all  bound  up  with  the  baffling  factor  of  temperament, 
"^'ours,  it  seems  to  me,  is  admirably  adapted  for  those  industrial 
(•()nqu(>sts  in  which  it  is  ])r()ving  so  triumi)hant.  I  can  admire 
it  without  experiencing  the  fooling  that  1  have  been  born  for 
this  new  mode  of  life. 

"Asked  by  your  reporters,  'What  do  you  think  of  our  sky- 
scrapers?' what  am  I  to  answer?  I  rejily  tliat  1  admire  th(>m, 
w  it  liout,  however,  wishing  to  see  the  same  architecture  transferred 
to  Paris.  Tlieso  great  structures  rejiresont  to  me  the  concretion 
of  tlie  powerful  forces  of  modiTu  industry.  They  are  the  material 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  a  race  that  seeks  through  the  most 
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ingenious  multiplications  of  mechanical  device  to  bring  earth 
nearer  to  heaven. 

"Along  the  countless  wires  that  cross  each  other  at  the  peaks 
of  these  monster  buildings  are  flashed  the  commands  that  more 
and  more  win  your  ascendency  over  your  competitors  in  the 
struggle  of  life. 

"All  these  things  lead  me  far,  very  far,  from  the  subjects  of 
my  customary  studies,  my  travels  and  silent  observations. 
And  this  is  why  I  feel  myself  slightly  misadjusted  to  my  new 
surroundings,  altho  attended  by  charming  and  hospitable 
friends. 

"The  young  men  of  the  press  who  have  questioned  me  upon 
all  possible  social,  political,  diplomatic,  and  financial  questions 
ask  that  I  settle  with  one  word  the  problem  of  the  universe. 
To  do  that  is  not  my  gift. 

"One  of  them,  for  instance,  asks  if  I  can  not  establish  a  parallel 
between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  civilizations.  An  economic 
library  of  countless  volumes  has  been  %vritten  upon  this  subject. 
Another  might  be  wTitten,  and  still  leave  the  question  unan- 
swered.    Should  I  make  answer  in  a  phrase? 

"Another  question  concerned  my  views  on  Socialism.  What 
was  there  for  one  of  strongly  individualistic  tendencies  to  say 
save  to  declare  those  tendencies?  Days  and  nights  of  discussion 
would  not  traverse  the  subject  of  Socialism. 

"What  I  thought  about  aeroplanes  and  the  new  passion  for 
the  air  was  a  matter  of  moment  to  another  of  my  questioners. 


If  I 


VIOLA    ALLEN 
As  The  Daughter  of  Heaven  in  Pierre  Loti's  play. 


I  have  been  asked  about  the  Eugenic  Congress,  Pan-Germanism, 
the  yellow  peril,  and  an  innumerable  list  of  other  matters  up  and 
down  the  scale  of  human  affairs. 

"I  should  like,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  solutions  of  them  all 
on  my  tongue's  end.  But  I  fear  I  must  rest  upon  the  character 
simply  of  a  litterateur  and  seaman  who  has  traveled  much  in 


search  of  impressions  and  tried  to  render  them  faithfully, 
have  not  satisfied  my  friends,  the  reporters,  I  am  sorry." 

From  its  editorial  sanctum  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  us  an 
impression  of  Rerre  Loti  aloof  from  the  personal  note: 

"One  can  not  classify  him  among  his  brilliant  contemporaries 
of  the  last  century.  He  belonged  to  no  school;  he  has  founded 
none.     He  is  an  exotic  in 


the  shrinking  subjectiv- 
ity of  his  work.  Life, 
seen  through  his  sensi- 
tive, melancholy,  and, 
from  the  more  sturdy  An- 
glo-Saxon point  of  view, 
morbid  temperament,  is 
a  meaningless,  purpose- 
less tragedy,  whose  fleet- 
ing joys  but  intensify  its 
pain.  Whether  in  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  amid 
the  tropical  luxuriance  of 
the  South  Seas,  or  in 
the  chilling  gray  mists 
of  the  Iceland  fishing- 
banks,  the  noteof  sadness 
ever  prevails  in  his  books, 
a  sadness  that  does  not 
wonder,  much  less  pro- 
test. It  acquiesces,  it  ac- 
cepts: such  things  are, 
and   must    be    suffered. 

They  speU  life 

"But  in  the  seeking 
he  has  enriched  French 
literature  with  many  a 
page  of  beauty;  he  has 
added  to  her  crown  many 
a  jewel,  cut  and  polished 
with  all  the  perfection 
and  brilliancy  of  the 
finished  artist.  It  is  as 
artist  pure  and  simple 
that  the  world  has  recog- 
nized him  and  honored  him,  that  America  honors  him  again 
to-day.  His  is,  indeed,  the  art  of  the  lapidary  in  letters  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  islands  far  away  mirrored  in  the  southern 
seas.  Yet  at  times,  in  storms  of  the  chilling  north,  the  lapidary 
has  risen  to  the  sculptor's  strength." 


BASIL    GILL, 

An  English  actor  who  will  play  the 
Emperor  in  Loti's  play. 


GREAT  POETS  TO  SIDE-STEP  US 

ENGLAND'S  MEN  OF  ART  seem  to  be  predicting  a  sort 
of  Nirvana  into  which  future  generations  may  slip  and 
find  peace  from  all  the  voices  that  assail  us  now.  Last 
week  we  reported  Mr.  George  Moore  as  foreseeing  the  death  of 
art;  now  we  hear  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  saying  that  there  will 
"never  again  be  a  great  poet  in  English,  French,  or  any  other 
language  'worn  and  rubbed  by  use.' "  The  poetry  of  the  future, 
he  said,  assuming  that  the  muse  will  not  entirely  quit  her  visits 
to  the  sons  of  men,  "will  be  largely  written  in  languages  which 
have  been  subjected  to  less  wear  and  tear — languages  which 
have  not  so  extensive  and  complicated  a  literature  and  in  which 
simple  things  can  still  be  said  without  affectation  and  without 
repetition."  He  neglects  to  say  who  have  been  wearing  and 
tearing  the  language  in  this  merciless  manner,  but  perhaps  the 
guilty  parties  are  sufficiently  well  known.  Mr.  Gosse  may 
have  felt  some  qualms  about  his  prediction  or  felt  a  haunting 
fear  of  sharing  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who  doubted  the 
future  of  steam,  electricity,  or  aviation,  for,  as  a  cable  .dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times  reports  him,  he  hastens  to  add : 

"These  ideas,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  extremely  speculative, 
and  might  be  upset  any  moment  by  the  rising  up  of  a  very  great 
genius,  who  would  triumph  over  the  difficulties  that  seem  in- 
surmountable and  present  the  language  in  a  new  form.  Only  I 
for  one  feel  sure  that  every  generation  that  goes  by  makes  the 
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chance  of  such  an  event  more  and  more  difficult  to  conceive. 
An  enormous  amount  of  poetry  ^^^ll  continue,  no  doubt,  to 
be  produced,  much  of  it  excellent  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it 
will  become  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  poet  to  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness." 

The  Times  finds  the  idea  "somewhat  startling,"  but  it  seems 
more  tender  of  Mr.  Gosse  than  The  Sun  showed  itself  last  week 
with  Mr.  Moore.  "Mr.  Gosse  has  been  an  inquisitive  and  in- 
dustrious critic  and  student  of  literature,"  it  finds,  "and  all  his 
ideas  are  worth  heeding."  It  politely  takes  what  consolation 
it  can  find  with  what  Mr.  Gosse  is  willing  to  leave  us: 

"  It  is  sad  to  have  to  think  that  our  language  is  getting  so  worn 
out,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  hard  usage.  Mutability  is  the  rule  of  existence,  and  we 
must  accept  the  inevitable  as  gracefully  as  we  can. 

"We  are  emboldened  to  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Gosse's  fears 
.  .  .  may  be  somewhat  premature.  Great  poets  generally 
revivify  language.  A  great  poet  may  emerge  from  obscurity  any 
hour  and,  without  warning,  show  that  simple  things  worth  saying 
can  still  be  said  fairly  well  with  the  old  medium.  That  poetry 
will  wear  out  some  day,  as  well  as  the  graphic  arts  and  music, 
there  is  no  doubt.  About  the  time  the  shrinking  and  coohng 
off  of  our  sun  .  .  .  affects  the  material  world,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  poetry  and  the  arts  will  be  extinct,  all  the  survivors  of  the 
human  race  having  profited  to  the  full  extent  by  the  message 
they  convey  to  man  from  the  infinite.  Meanwhile  the  sun's 
heat  is  more  than  enough  for  us,  and,  if  we  are  to  have  no  great 
poets,  we  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  shall  have  enough  poets 
who  aim  at  greatness,  poets  who  think  they  are  great,  to  satisfy 
all  human  requirements." 


THE  BARBARIAN    IN  JACK  LONDON 

To  BE  A  SYMPTOM  and  a  menace  at  the  same  time 
must  be  a  strange  experience  for  an  author,  but  that  is 
just  what  one  educator  declares  Jack  London  to  be. 
His  books  extol  and  stimulate  our  best  virtues — "our  love  of  the 
strenuous  life,  our  generosity,  our  courage,  our  coolness";  but 
by  the  same  token  he  stimulates  also  our  worst  vices — "our 
thoughtless,  reckless,  inconsequential  energy,  our  love  of  a  blind 
conffict,  our  man-  and  institution-baiting,  our  love  of  change, 
our  caprice,  our  so-caUed  reform  and  progress! veness."  Like 
ourselves,  says  Prof.  Philo  M.  Buck  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Jack  London  ' '  adores  big  men  who  set  tradition  at 
naught,  who  set  culture  at  naught,"  and  because  of  this  he  "is 
probably  the  most  popular  author  in  America  to-day."  Pro- 
fessor Buck  has  the  written  evidence  from  the  theme-papers 
of  his  pupils  that  he  is  the  idol  of  "  the  average  college  man." 
As  these  themes  express  it,  they  "adore  his  characters  because 
of  their  viriUty,  their  masterfulness,  their  ability  to  fight,  to 
trample  down  opposition."  Students  follow  "breathlessly  the 
unequal  conflict  between  the  force  of  an  intelligent  individual  and 
the  collective  force  of  society  and  tradition."  Moreover,  as  the 
writf!r  is  in  position  to  know,  "  they  with  delight  draw  the 
analogy  between  the  masculine  virtues  of  his  heroes  and  the 
masculine  virtues  with  which  the  college  berserker  goes  forth 
to  the  battle  of  crackling  ribs  and  straining  tendons  which 
.settles  the  rival  supremacy  of  institutions  of  learning  and  culture 
— for  one  year."  It  is  the  "  return  to  the  primitive  in  the  present" 
that  explains  the  popularity  of  such  stories  as  "  The  Sea  Wolf," 
"  The.Call  of  the  Wild,"  "  Burning  Daylight,"  and  even  "  Martin 
Eden."  In  The  Methodist  Review  (New  York,  September) 
we  read : 

"His  heroes  are  successful  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  they 
employ  this  delight  in  life  in  a  (tonflict  with  nature  and  with  men 
in  natural  surroundings.  In  the  field  of  their  own  choice,  and 
with  tliis  fair  and  (>ven-han(h(l  <)i)|)()n('nt,  their  success  is  assured. 
No  ditliculty  appan'Utl y  is  grciit  enough  to  crause  them  a  moment's 
apprehension;  no  game  is  .so  strenuous  that  they  are  forced  to 
withdraw  before  the  rl(>sire(l  end;  no  stakes  are  so  high  that  they 
do  not  meet  theni  willingly;  in  craft,  in  skill,  in  courage,  in 
strength,  they  are  equal  to  any  emergency.    Daylight,  the  idol  of 


the  Yukon,  after  a  wild  night  at  the  Tivoli  in  Circle  City,  where 
he  has  lost  all  of  a  year's  patient  labor  in  one  game,  can,  by 
muscular  agility,  throw  all  comers  in  a  wrestling  match  on  the 
snow,  recoup  his  fortunes  by  a  thousand-mile  sledge  trip  with  the 
government  mails  in  unheard-of  time,  wearing  out  three  Indians 
by  the  way;  on  his  return  make  one  more  wild  night  at  the  same 
Tivoli ;  start  the  next  morning  to  make  his  fortune  on  the  Klon- 
dike; rescue  a  friend  from  almost  certain  starvation;  by  sheer 
strength  beat  down  the  most  cunning  opposition,  and,  in  a  day 
almost,  win  himself  a  fortune  of  eleven  millions.  The  mere 
recital  takes  away  our  breath — almost  our  credulity.  But  we 
office-and-desk  men,  as  London  calls  us,  what  do  we  know  of  the 
strength  of  a  man  who  has  the  secret  of  nature?  And  Martin 
Eden,  another  of  nature's  sons  raised  on  the  sea,  learned  in  the 
lore  of  yard-arm  and  belajing-pin,  the  man  to  w-hom  a  tumble 
with  the  toughs  of  'Frisco  was  child's  play,  shall  we  stretch  our 
powers  past  endurance  when  he  learns  all  the  secrets  of  sociology, 
literature,  culture — grounded  as  he  was  so  firmly  in  nature's 
school,  so  learned  in  the  ways  of  her  game — in  so  short  a  cur- 
riculum as  a  mere  year  or  two?" 

With  Jack  London  "  war  is  the  natural  state  of  existence." 
"  Not  war  that  some  state  or  country  may  be  exalted — there  is 
little  or  no  virtue  in  patriotism  to  this  individualist — nor  war 
that  some  abstract  principle  may  be  asserted,  but  war  that  the 
concrete  rights  of  the  individual  may  be  respected."     Then — 

"  As  the  exuberance  of  their  first  conflicts  with  nature  wears  off, 
these  barbarians  throw  themselves  against  that  arch  foe  of  all 
supermanism — settled  society.  There  they  find  no  even-handed, 
good-natured  justice,  and  free  play  for  all  their  energies.  Society 
is  not  to  be  conquered  by  pure  muscular  strength  and  agility. 
Nor  is  a  man's  cunning  or  skiU  always  a  match  for  the  many 
wiles  of  a  man  trained  in  the  smooth  ways  of  the  street  or  the 
market-place.  Society  to  the  individualists  is  a  mass  of  mildewed 
tradition  and  convention,  materialistic  and  false  to  the  core. 
Into  this  they  plunge.  They  are  astonished  that  it  never  directly 
attacks  themj  but  seemingly  ignores  all  blows.  It  has  strange 
powers  of  giving  way  when  attack  is  directed  against  one  point, 
but  closing  in  behind  and,  once  the  pressure  is  released,  of  slowly 
flowing  back  to  its  first  position.  It  is  soft,  elastic,  fluid;  no 
impression,  be  it  made  with  ever  so  much  energy,  is  lasting.  It 
wears  out  its  antagonist  by  the  very  weight  of  its  listlessness. 
To  triumph  over  this  is  to  triumph  only  during  the  victor's 
lifetime,  no  more,  and  then  the  viscous  mass  slowly  settles, 
covering  its  victim  and  all  his  spoils.  Such  is  the  tragedy  of  all 
of  London's  heroes,  as  it  is  of  all  barbarians  who  assert  their 
individualism  against  a  settled  social  order,  who  cope  with  this 
blind,  intangible,  resistless  force.  But  the  barbarian  attacks 
society  with  the  strenuous  optimism  born  of  many  a  conflict 
with  nature  and  the  primitive  man." 

The  writer  finds  the  fault  in  London  to  be  a  lack  of  true 
culture.     His  heroes  fail  in  the  same  measure: 

"  Admirable  as  are  many  traits  of  the  barbarian,  his  industry, 
his  generosity,  his  courage,  his  coolness,  his  cleanness  of  life, 
his  love  of  nature,  there  are  as  many  other  traits,  equally  neces- 
sary to  a  well-rounded  individual,  of  which  the  barbarian  is 
profoundly  ignorant.  As  has  been  hinted  before,  his  virtues 
are  all  of  them  purely  external;  every  object  he  contemplates 
is  distorted  by  the  lens  of  his  peculiar  individuality;  life  with 
him  is  a  perpetual  struggle  to  assert  the  worth  of  his  peculiar 
aims;  in  a  word,  his  virtues  are  all  purely  active  virtues,  and  all 
directed  to  individual  ends.  But  culture,  true  culture,  is  often 
passive  and  never  purely  selfish.  It  is  passive  in  that,  before  it 
can  work,  it  compels  the  individual  most  thoroughly  to  know 
himself  and  the  Avorld  about  him.  In  its  'desire  after  perfection' 
it  insists  that  a  man  purge  his  nature  of  all  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  false  knowledge;  that  he  seek  for  himself  'a  complete 
humanity'  that  alone  can  give  him  a  steady  outlook  on  life, 
the  power  'to  see  life  steadily  and  to  stn^  it  whole';  that  before 
he  set  himself  an  aim  for  life  a  man  inquire  what  life  is  and  what 
constitutes  a  worthy  aim;  that  befort>  lie  puts  on  his  armor  for 
a  battle  a  man  make  sure  that  the  fight  be  a  worthy  one,  and  that 
the  fruits  of  victory  be  a  dtn^per  knowledge  and  a  riper  experi- 
ence; and  that  if  in  this  battle  he  ho  defeated,  this  defeat  will 
not  bring  in  its  train  bitter  tears  and  remorse,  and  a  loss  of  faith 
in  self  and  others,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  new  force  to  a 
moral  and  intellectual  reg(>neration.  How  diffen-nt  this  from  the 
su<l(U'n  and  careless  abandon  of  the  barbarian,  fuU  of  trust  in  self 
and  in  a  favoring  destiny." 
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HIGHER   MUSIC   OF   NEGROES 

NOT  ONLY  did  the  music  world  lose  a  distinguished 
member,  but  the  negro  race  lost  its  most  gifted  musical 
genius  on  September  1  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor.  His  career  was  brief,  but  brilliant,  for  he 
began  to  write  music  when  no  more  than  a  youth.  His  age 
was  thirty-seven,  and  a  long  list  of  musical  compositions  stand 
to  his  credit.  Those  based  upon  the  story  of  "Hiawatha"  are 
universally  acknowledged  his  highest 
achievement.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  primitive  race  of  America  was  the  in- 
spiration of  his  greatest  work,  tho  he  him- 
self was  no  wise  allied  to  this  country.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  Of 
him  the  London  Times  writes: 

"His  mixt  descent  can  not  be  forgotten 
in  any  study  of  his  music,  since  it  makes 
his  work  an  interesting  example  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  appearance  of  racial 
characteristics  in  music.  For  in  any  work 
which  one  may  take  up  it  is  obvious  at 
once  that  it  has  certain  features  in  its  mel- 
ody, style  of  treatment,  and  use  of  orches- 
tral color  which  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  the  music  of  English  composers.  Yet 
he  was  born  in  London,  all  his  early  envi- 
ronment was  English,  and  he  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His  system- 
atic education  was  principally  due  to  Col- 
onel H.  A.  Walters,  w^ho  after  he  had  given 
him  his  early  training  as  a  church  chorister 
sent  him  as  a  student  to  the  Royal  College 
at  South  Kensington  in  1890.  Coleridge- 
Taylor  began  his  studies  there  as  a  violin- 
ist, having  had  some  previous  training  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Beckwith;  but  Sir  George 
Grove,  then  the  director  of  the  college, 
soon  recognized  that  his  chief  abilities  lay 
in  the  direction  of  composition,  and  in  1893 
he  won  an  open  scholarship  in  that  sub- 
ject.    Thenceforward  he  worked  under  Sir 

Charles  Stanford ;  and  during  the  four  years  of  his  scholarship 
a  number  of  his  works  were  produced  at  the  students'  concerts, 
and  were  recognized  as  possessing  great  promise." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  gives  in  a  brief  sketch  the  outline 
of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life: 

"In  due  course  'Hiawatha' — which  is  known  wherever 
English  is  spoken — found  its  way  to  America,  and  in  1904  its 
composer  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  conduct  its  performance  by  a 
choir  of  negroes — the  Coleridge-Taylor  Choral  Society  of  Wash- 
ington— who  greeted  him  with  an  ode  beginning  'O  thou  illus- 
trious one,  whose  genius,  as  the  sun,  illumines  our  race.' 

"No  other  work  secured  for  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  a  similar 
success,  but  in  his  short  life — he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven — he  showed  himself  a  prolific  composer.  The  last  of  his 
works  was  numbered  Opus  59.  His  festival  commissions  included 
'The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille '  (Leeds,  1901),  'Meg  Blane' 
(Sheffield,  1902),  ' The  Atonement '  (Hereford,  1903),  and  'Kubla 
Khan'  (Handel  Society,  1906);  and  he  composed  incidental 
music  for  several  Stephen  Phillips  dramas  produced  at  His 
Majesty's  Theater— ' Herod '  (1900),  'Ulysses'  (1901),  'Nero' 
(1902),  and  'Faust'  (1908). 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  first  person  of  color  to 
achieve  fame  as  a  creative  musician.  He  never  visited  his 
father's  native  country.  West  Africa,  but  he  always  exprest 
his  belief  in  the  West  African's  capacity  for  music.  Negro 
music,  moreover,  held  a  great  fascination  for  him;  he  studied  it, 
WTote  about  it,  and  composed  an  orchestral  rhapsody  on  negro 
melodies  for  the  Norfolk  (Connecticut)  Festival  of  1910. 

"The  last  work  of  note  to  be  written  and  performed  in  England 
was  'A  Tale  of  Old  Japan'  (the  setting  of  a  poem  by  Alfred 
Noyes),  which  was  produced  last  autumn  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
and  secured  warm  praise.  This  was  considered  by  the  composer 
himself  as  the  best  work  he  had  done." 


SAMUEL    COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 

Whose  music  stands  on  its  own  merits 
among  composers  of  leading  rank  irrespec- 
tive of  the  race  of  its  author. 


Tho  his  race  can  not  be  forgotten,  it  is  insisted  by  the  Phila/- 
delphia  Inquirer  that  "there  is  nothing  specifically  African 
about  his  music,  nor  does  he  need  any  special  consideration 
by  reason  of  his  race."     Further: 

"He  illustrated,  as  it  had  not  been  illustrated  before,  the  love 
for  musical  utterance  which  is  an  oft-noted  negro  trait,  but  his 
music  has  stood  and  will  stand  exclusively  upon  its  own  merits. 
It  is  rich  in  its  harmony,  charming  in  its  tunefulness,  and 
eloquent  in  its  emotional  appeal,  and  the  man  who  wTOte  it 

was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  remark- 
able among  the  composers  of  tho  day.  It 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  should  have 
gone  so  soon." 

His  death  gives  occasion  for  Miss  Natalie 
Curtis  to  point  out  the  fact  that  native 
musical  talents  of  the  negro  go  often  un- 
developed because  of  the  social  disabilities 
under  which  the  race  here  suffers.  With 
us,  she  says  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"the  barrier  of  race  has  kept  colored 
musicians,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in 
the  music-hall,  and  has  made  them 
ashamed  of  their  best  heritage — the  folk- 
music  of  the  old  plantations."  She  calls 
attention  to  the  work  of  Will  Marion 
Cook,  up  to  last  year  confined  to  the  hght- 
opera  stage  and  vaudeville,  and  quotes  a 
tribute  from  the  musical  director,  Kurt 
Schindler: 

"Most  of  his  bigger  works  remained  un- 
printed,  and  lacked  the  stamp  of  approval 
from  authoritative  white  people  that  would 
have  raised  them  above  the  level  of  medi- 
ocrity in  which  they  flowered. 

"This  revelation  came  at  once  at  the- 
concert  given  under  the  auspices  of  the- 
New  York  Music  School  Settlement  for 
Colored  People.  There  were  a  great  majiy 
representative  white  musicians  and  the 
entire  New  York  musical  press  present, 
and  there  was  a  stir  when  the  orchestra 
started  to  play  the  fascinating  rhythms  of  Cook's  'Swing  Along,' 
followed  by  a  storm  of  applause;  there  was  no  one  in  that  audi- 
ence that  did  not  feel  tht.t  for  once  he  had  heard  the  'real  thing,' 
the  true  Southern  negro  idiom,  worked  out  with  clever  musician- 
ship and  genial  verve  into  a  truly  artistic  manifestation. 

"This  pleasurable  surprize  was  equaled  if  not  surpassed 
when  the  second  part  of  the  program  brought  another  com- 
position of  Will  Marion  Cook:  'The  Rain-Song.'  To  this 
delightfully  quaint  and  naive  dialect-poem  the  composer  has 
found  a  melody  well-nigh  perfect  in  its  idiomatic  charm  and  in  its 
close  adaptation  to  the  vocal  inflections  of  the  colored  dialect. 
The  musical  form  given  to  it  (calling  for  six  solo-singers  to  rise 
from  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  and  say  their  httle  verse  in  turn 
with  the  full  chorus  responding)  was  as  happy  in  its  effect  as 
it  was  natural  and  appropriate.     This  is  music  very  close  to 

nature  indeed  in  its  resources 

"Mr.  Cook's  work  at  its  best  means  no  less  than  finding  the 
proper  musical  correlative  to  the  negro  idiom,  and  thus  winning 
a  new  territory  to  music.  A  comparison  with  another  man's 
work  who  has  done  a  similar  service  to  his  nation  becomes 
obvious  when  we  look  at  Cook's  masterpiece,  his  'Exhortation' — 
the  sermon  of  a  negro  deacon  to  his  audience  of  darkies.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  peasant-songs,  the  operas,  and  the 
humorous  character-songs  (like  'The  Seminarist')  of  the  great 
Russian,  Moussorgsky,  will  realize  the  striking  parallel  that 
exists  between  the  Russian  composer  and  the  negro,  altho  on 
such  different  grounds.  What  Moussorgsky  has  done  for  Russia 
in  faithfully  noting  down  the  idioms  of  the  Russian  peasant — 
orphans,  lay-priests,  mothers,  and  children — has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  way  by  Cook  for  his  colored  people.  The  effective 
characterization  of  the  darky  preacher  (his  suave  eloquence, 
his  tempestuous  moods,  his  jolly  comparisons)  and  the  chorus 
of  convinced  devotees — it  is  all  humorous,  delightful,  melodious, 
and  genial,  while  the  great  'Amen,'  with  its  racial  slurs  and 
inflections,  is  an  inspiration  indeed." 


A  PENITENT  AT  COATESVILLE 


THE  CRIME  of  Coatesville,  now  a  little  over  a  year  old, 
has  gone  unpunished,  we  are  told,  because  so  many  were 
involved  in  it.  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman,  the  essayist 
and  poet,  finds  the  whole  country  involved  in  it;  at  least  he 
finds  it  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  country  to  look  calmly  on 
at  such  an  atrocity,  and  do  nothing  to  punish  its  committal. 
On  August  18  he  went  to  Coatesville  and  did  an  act  of  volun- 
tary penance,  but  he  had  few  to  share  in  his  vicarious  confes- 
sion. Harper's  Weekly  publishes  a  passage  from  a  personal 
letter  in  which  he  sets  forth  some  facts 
concerning  his  prayer-meeting,  and  also 
gives  in  full  the  address  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion.     This  is  the  letter: 

"I  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Coatesville 
lynching  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and,  as  the 
anniversary  came  round,  my  inner  idea  be- 
gan to  force  me  to  do  something.  I  felt  as 
if  the  whole  country  would  be  different  if 
any  one  man  did  something  in  penance,  and 
so  I  went  to  Coatesville  and  declared  my 
intention  of  holding  a  prayer-meeting  to 
the  various  business  men  I  could  button- 
hole. Then  there  appeared  an  extraordi- 
nary thing — the  outcome  of  the  Ij'nching, 
i.e.,  that  there  is  a  reign  of  terror  in  Coates- 
ville at  this  moment.  If  you  speak  of  it 
you  are  suspect.  .  .  .  The  daily  local  news- 
paper at  first  refused  to  mention  the  lynch- 
ing in  the  notice  of  the  prayer-meeting,  but, 
finally,  it  was  printed  on  the  first  page  for 
two  successive  days.  Every  one  in  the  city 
knew  of  it.  A  friend  of  mine  came  over 
from  New  York,  and  we  did  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  an  unused  store — a  prayer-meeting 
with  Bible  readings,  addresses,  prayer,  silent 
prayer,  and  talk  on  the  whole  matter.  Two 
persons  came;  one  an  anti-slavery  old  ne- 
gress-lady,  who  lives  in  Boston  and  was 
staying  in  Coatesville;  the  other  a  man  who 
was,  I  think,  an  'outpost,'  finding  out  what 
was  up.  We  held  the  meeting  just  as  if 
there  was  a  crowd,  and  I  delivered  my  ad- 
dress. There  was  a  churcli  going  on  oppo- 
site to  us,  and  people  coming  and  going  and  gazing,  and  our 
glass  front  windows  revealed  us  like  Daniel  when  he  was  com- 
manded to  open  tht>  windows  and  pray." 

Mr.  Chapman,  in  addressing  his  audience  of  two,  declared 
that  "w(^  are  met  to  comm«>morate  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  crimes  in  history — not  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  it,  but  to  repent  of  our  share  in  it."  He  observed 
that "  the  at  tempt  to  prosecute  the  chief  criminals  has  been  maau, 
and  has  entirely  failed;  because  the  whole  community,  and  in 
a  sens(»  our  whole  people,  are  really  involved  in  the  guilt."  He 
went  on  to  tell  why  he  was  there: 

"When  I  read  in  tlie  newspapers  of  August  14  a  year  ago 
about  the  burning  alive  of  a  human  l)eing — and  of  how  a  few 
desperate,  ficn<l-iuiii<led  men  liad  been  permitted  to  torture  a 
man  chained  to  an  iron  bedstead,  burning  alive,  thrust  back  by 
pitchforks  wlieii  he  struggled  out  of  it,  whil(>  around  a])out  stood 
hundn'ds  of  well-drest  Aiu<rican  citiz(>ns,  both  from  the  vicinity 
and  from  afar,  coming  on  foot  and  in  wagons,  assembling  on 
telcphoive  call,  as  if  by  magic,  silent,  whether  from  terror  or  in- 
<lilTcrence  fascinated  and  iiiij)otent,  liuiuireds  of  persons  watch- 
ing this  awful  sight  and  making  no  attempt  to  stay  the  wicked- 
nt^ss  and  iio  oii(<  man  among  them  all  who  was  inspired  to  risk 
his  life  in  an  atlem|)t  to  stop  it,  no  one  nuui  to  name  the  name 
of  Christ,  of  Humanity,  of  Government:  as  I  read  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  scene  enacted  here  in  Coatesville  a  year 
iUfo,  I  seemed  to  get  a  glimi)se  into  tlu'  unconscious  soul  of  this 


JOHN    JA  ^     I  ii  AI'MA.N, 


Who  did  penance 
"crime  of 


country.  I  saw  a  seldom-revealed  picture  of  the  American  heart 
and  of  the  American  nature.  I  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the 
heart  of  the  criminal — a  cold  thing,  an  awful  thing. 

"I  said  to  myself,  'I  shall  forget  this,  we  shall  all  forget  it; 
but  it  will  be  there.  What  I  have  seen  is  not  an  illusion.  It  is 
th(^  truth.  I  have  seen  death  in  the  heart  of  this  people.'  For 
to  look  at  the  agony  of  a  fellow  being  and  remain  aloof  means 
death  in  the  heart  of  the  onlooker.  Religious  fanaticism  has 
sometimes  lifted  men  to  the  frenzy  of  such  cruelty,  political  pas- 
sion has  sometimes  done  it,  personal  hatred  might  do  it,  the 
excitement  of  the  amphitheater  in  the  degenerate  days  of  Roman 
luxury  could  do  it.  But  here,  an  audience 
chosen  by  chance  in  America  has  stood 
spellbound  through  an  improvised  auto-da- 
fe,  irregular,  illegal,  having  no  religious  sig- 
nificance, not  sanctioned  by  custom,  having 
no  immediate  provocation — the  audience 
standing  by  merely  in  cold  dislike. 

"I  saw  during  one  moment  something  be- 
yond all  argument  in  the  depth  of  its  signifi- 
cance— you  might  call  it  the  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  about  the  heart  in  a  people  habit- 
ually and  unconsciously  given  over  to  selfish 
aims,  an  ignorant  people  who  knew  not  what 
spectacle  they  were  pro\iding,  or  what  part 
they  were  plajnng  in  a  judgment-play  which 
history  was  exhibiting  on  that  day. 

"No  theories  about  the  race  problem,  no 
statistics,  legislation,  or  mere  educational  en- 
deavor, can  quite  meet  the  lack  which  that 
day  revealed  in  the  American  people.  For 
what  we  saw  was  death.  The  people  stood 
like  blighted  things,  like  ghosts  about  Ach- 
eron, waiting  for  some  one  or  something  to 
determine  their  destiny  for  them. 

"  Whatever  life  itself  is,  that  thing  must 
be  replenished  in  us. 

"The  opposite  to  hate  is  love,  the  oppo- 
site of  cold  is  heat;  what  we  need  is  love 
of  God  and  reverence  for  human  nature. 
For  one  moment  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  our 
true  need;  and  I  was  afraid  that  I  should 
forget  it  and  that  I  should  go  about  fram- 
ing arguments  and  agitations  and  starting 
schemes  of  education,  when  the  need  was 
deeper  than  education.  And  I  became  filled 
with  one  idea,  that  I  must  not  forget  what  I 
had  seen  and  that  I  must  do  something  to  remember  it.  And  I 
am  here  to-day  chiefly  that  I  may  remember  that  vision.  It 
seems  fitting  to  come  to  this  town  where  the  crime  occurred 
and  hold  a  prayer-meeting,  so  that  our  hearts  may  be  turned  to 
God  through  whom  mercy  may  flow  into  us." 

The  subject  is  not  local,  he  declared.  "The  act  took  place  in 
Coatesville,  and  every  one  looked  to  Coatesville  to  follow  it  up.'' 
Going  on: 

"Some  months  ago  I  asked  a  friend  who  lives  not  far  from 
here  something  about  this  case,  and  about  the  expected  prose- 
cutions, and  he  replied  that  'it  wasn't  in  his  county,'  and  that 
made  me  wonder  whose  county  it  was  in.  And  it  seemed  to  be 
in  my  county.  I  live  on  the  Hudson  River;  but  I  knew  that 
this  great  wickedness  that  hap{)ened  in  Coatesville  is  not  the 
wickedn(>ss  of  Coatesville  nor  of  to-day.  It  is  the  \\ickedness  of 
all  America  and  of  three  hundred  years — the  wickedness  of  the 
slave-trade.  All  of  us  are  tinctunni  by  it.  No  one  place,  no 
special  i)(>rsons  are  to  blame.  A  luvtion  can  not  practise  a  course  of 
inhuman  crime  for  three  hundred  years  and  then  suddenly  throw 
ofT  tlHM>ff(>ctsof  it.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  domestic  slavery  was 
;»l)olished  among  us;  and  in  one  way  and  another  the  marks  of 
t  hat  vice  are  in  our  faces.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
tile  (^mtesville  tragedy  or  anything  remotely  like  it  could  have 
been  enacted    -probably  no  country  in  the  world. 

"On  the  day  of  the  calamity,  those  people  in  the  automobiles 
<'ame  by  the  hundred  and  watched  the  torture,  and  passers-by 
canu>  in  a  great   multitude  and  watched  it — and  did  nothing. 


almost  alone  for  the 
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On  the  next  morning  the  newspapers  spread  the  news  and  spread 
the  paralysis  until  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  lielplessly 
watching  this  awful  murder — as  awful  as  anything  ever  done  on 
the  earth;  and  the  whole  of  our  people  seemed  to  bo  looking 
on  helplessly,  not  able  to  respond,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
next.     That  spectacle  has  been  in  my  mind. 

"The  trouble  has  come  down  to  us  out  of 
the  past.  The  onlj^  reason  that  slavery  is 
wTong  is  that  it  is  cruel  and  makes  men  cruel 
and  leaves  them  cruel. 

"Some  one  may  say  that  you  and  I  can 
not  repent  because  we  did  not  do  the  act. 
But  we  are  involved  in  it:  we  are  involved 
in  it.  We  are  still  looking  on.  Do  you  not 
see  that  this  whole  event  is  merely  the  last 
parable — the  most  vivid,  the  most  terrible 
illustration  that  ever  was  given  by  man,  or 
imagined  by  a  Jewish  prophet,  of  tlie  rela- 
tion between  good  and  evil  in  this  world, 
and  of  the  relation  of  men  to  one  another? 

"This  whole  matter  has  been  a  historic 
episode;  but  it  is  a  part  not  only  of  our 
national  history,  but  of  the  personal  history 
of  each  one  of  us.  With  the  great  disease 
(slavery)  came  the  climax  (the  war):  and 
after  the  climax  gradually  began  the  cure, 
and  in  the  process  of  cure  comes  now  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  evil  was.  I  say  that 
our  need  is  new  life — and  that  books  and 
resolutions  will  not  save  us,  but  only  such 
disposition  in  our  hearts  and  souls  as  will 
enable  the  new  life,  love,  force,  hope,  virtue, 
which  surround  us  always,  to  enter  into  us. 

"This  is  the  discovery  that  each  man  must 
make  for  himself — the  discovery  that  what 
he  really  stands  in  need  of  he  can  not  get  for 
himself,  but  must  wait  till  God  gives  it  to 
him.  I  have  felt  the  impulse  to  come  here 
to-day  to  testify  to  this  truth. 

"The  occasion  is  not  small;    the  occasion 
looks  back  on  three  centuries  and  embraces 
a  hemisphere.    Yet  the  occasion  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  truth  it  leads  us  to.     For  this  truth  touches  all  ages 
and  affects  every  soul  in  the  world." 


Cuiiitcsy  uf  "'  Tlie  American  Magazine.  ' 
DONALD   LOWRIE, 

Once  a  convict,  now  director  of  a 
prison  bureau  and  a  man  making  his 
marli  as  a  writer. 


A   FRIEND  OF  PRISONERS 

CALIFORNIA  knows  Donald  Lowrie  as  an  ex-convict  who 
has  made  good  in  the  w^orld  which  he  has  rejoined.  The 
world  is  likely  to  know  him  soon  when  it  reads  his 
forthcoming  book  on  prison  questions.  He  "gives  promise  of 
becoming  a  conspicuous  figure  both  as  writer  and  as  an  advocate 
of  wiser  methods  in  dealing  with  prisoners,"  says  Mr.  John  D. 
Barry  in  The  American  Magazine  (October).  Already,  as  direc- 
tor of  a  prison  bureau,  he  is  "a  successful  and  useful  citizen."  In 
personal  appearance  he  has  greatly  changed  since  his  release  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  "The  prison  pallor  has  given  place 
to  a  healthy  glow,"  and  "he  is  less  grave  than  before,  more  ani- 
mated."    His  story  is  given  by  Mr.  Barry  in  these  words: 

"A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Fremont  Older,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  was  making  one  of  his  many 
visits  to  San  Quentin  prison.  While  he  was  calling  on  Warden 
Hoyle  the  warden  remarked:  'There's  a  manuscript  in  my  desk 
that  may  interest  you.     It  was  ^vritten  by  one  of  the  prisoners.' 

"During  the  ne.xt  few  minutes  Mr.  Older  was  absorbed  in 
reading  the  article.  It  dealt  with  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
'This  fellow  can  write,'  he  said.     'I  should  like  to  meet  him.' 

"Presently  there  entered  a  tall,  slim  young  man,  with  a  clear- 
cut  face  and  dark  eyes.  Mr.  Older  shook  hands  with  him  and 
exprest  his  interest.  '  If  you  can  get  out  of  here  I  will  give  you 
a  job  ou  my  paper,'  he  said. 

"'I'm  eligible  for  parole,'  LowTie  replied. 

"'Well,  I'U  see  if  we  can't  have  the  matter  brought  up  before 
the  board  of  directors.' 

"At  once  Mr.  Older  went  to  work.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  the  ease  of  LowTie  was  favorably  considered. 
Early  in  August  he  was  out  on  parole.     He  took  a  week  to  adjust 


himself  to  the  new  conditions.     Then  he  went  to  work  on  the 
staff  of  TfK'  Bulletin.     He  has  been  working  there  ever  since." 

Lowrie  had  served  two  terms  for  burglary.  He  went  to 
prison  "a  foolish,  rebellious,  and  reckless  boy.  He  came  out  in 
the  early  thirties,  a  grave  man,  sad-faced, 
slow  of  movement,  his  tall  figure  so  lean  that 
one  might  have  fancied  he  had  been  half 
starved  for  years."     Further: 

"In  prison  he  had  made  a  fine  record  for 
good  behavior  and  for  intelligence  and  abil- 
ity. He  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
painstaking  of  accountants.  For  years  he 
had  worked  on  the  prison  records.  He  knew 
the  history  of  nearly  every  man  in  the  insti- 
tution during  his  time.  Whatever  leisure 
he  had  he  spent  in  study.  His  quiet,  gentle 
ways  won  friends  for  him  everywhere.  His 
reading  and  studying  developed  in  him  a 
desire  to  WTite.  In  his  cell,  by  the  oil  lamp, 
he  made  his  first  literary  efforts.  Some  of 
these  were  published  in  Life,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  Sunset.  No  wonder  he  was  a 
marked  man  among  the  prisoners  and  the 
favorite  of  the  wardens.  But  in  the  world  the 
situation  was  different.  He  had  to  make  good. 
At  first  he  was  bewildered  and  deprest.  The 
street-noises  troubled  him.  The  multitude 
of  impressions  crowding  on  him  caused  him 
both  physical  and  mental  fatigue.  His  eyes 
ached.  Used  as  he  was  to  walking  the  flat 
spaces  of  San  Quentin,  he  found  climbing  the 
hills  of  San  P^rancisco  a  great  strain  on  his 
muscles.  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  was 
ready  for  work.  Fremont  Older  had  a  place 
waiting  for  him  on  the  staff  of  The  Bulletin. 
His  first  contribution  consisted  of  an  instal- 
ment of  his  studies,  'My  Life  in  Prison.'  At 
once  he  attracted  attention.  As  he  w^ent  on. 
from  day  to  day  the  interest  grew.  In  two 
weeks  he  was  the  sensation  of  San  Francisco. 
In  the  street-cars,  on  the  ferries,  in  trains,  everywhere  in  public,, 
people  were  eagerly  reading  Donald  LowTie  and  discussing  his 
revelations.  The  w^ork  revealed  fine  observation  and  dramatic 
power.  As  it  went  on  from  week  to  w^eek  without  a  break,  the 
marvel  grew.  Here  was  a  new  writer  that  could  publish  an  in- 
teresting article  each  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  In  a  few 
weeks  Donald  Lowrie  printed  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
words. 

"The  success  of  the  articles  made  Donald  Lowrie  a  notable 
figure  not  only  in  San  Francisco  but  throughout  California. 
Many  requests  were  made  to  him  for  lectures.  He  declined 
them  all.  He  had  a  dread  of  being  stared  at.  After  several 
months,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  address  a  body  of  clergy- 
men interested  in  hearing  about  prison  conditions.  To  his 
surprize  he  found  that  he  could  speak.  He  even  enjoyed  speak- 
ing. Soon  he  w-as  speaking  here  and  there,  before  women's  clubs 
and  before  organizations  of  business  men,  like  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  before  societies  interested  in 
prison-reform.  Meanwhile  ex-prisoners  were  constantly  seeking 
him  out,  asking  for  help.  Most  of  his  salary  he  was  giving  away 
in  loans.  As  the  demands  increased,  both  on  his  time  and  on 
his  resources,  he  realized  that  there  was  need  for  systematic 
work  in  behalf  of  prisoners.  Backed  by  Mr.  Older  and  The 
Bulletin,  and  by  several  women  and  men  of  prominence  in  San 
Francisco,  he  started  a  Prison  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  securing- 
w^ork  for  ex-prisoners.  The  Bureau  is  now  in  operation  and  has 
already  placed  hundreds  of  men  in  jobs." 


PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  CHECK  ^If  President  Taft  is  "clJt§sed 
as  a  freetliinker  by  the  bigots"  of  a  hundred  years  hence, 
here  is  a  story  some  one  may  quote,  says  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate: 

"It  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  recently  that  President 
Taft  had  made  a  contribution  to  the  Unitarian  church  in  Mill- 
bury,  Mass.,  where  his  mother  was  accustomed  to  worship, 
accompanying  his  check  with  the  modest  declaration  that  he  was 
giving  it  'just  in  memory  of  my  mother.  I  know^  she  would  Uke 
to  have  me  do  something  of  that  sort.'     A  correspondent  refers 
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to  this  incident  as  containing  a  sermon,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  President,  with  all  his  cares  and  responsibilities,  despite  th( 
host  of  beggnng  letters  which  come  to  him  with  every  mail,  took 
time  and  had  the  disjMJsition  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a  church 
♦endeared  to  him  by  reason  of  home  associations.  The  writer 
concludes  by  relating  this  incident  concerning  President  Taft : 
"'When,  in  1908,  I  was  traveling  with  him  in  the  campaign, 
we  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  serious  accident  in  Ohio. 
When  the  President  (then  ex-Secretary  of  War)  learned  how 
close  we  had  been  to  a  disaster  he  remarked:  "Well,  gentlemen,  I 
fear  none  of  us  are  worthy  of  special  consideration.  It  muSt 
have  been  the  prayers  of  our  loved  ones  at  home  which  saved  us 
from  destruction. "  ' " 


FIFTY   YEARS  OF   EMANCIPATION 

LESS  THAN  ONE  PER  CENT,  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  in  church  property,  but  over  8  per  cent,  of  the 
-*  total  wealth  of  the  negro  is  invested  in  this  way.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wasliington  in  reviewing  the 
progress  made  by  the  race  in  their  fifty  years  of  emancipation. 
September  23  marked  the  semicentennial  of  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation. The  immediate  effect  of  freedom  upon  the  negro  was  in 
many  cases  disastrous,  admits  Dr.  Washington  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  "At  first  the  freedmen  thought  that  emancipa- 
tion meant  the  opportunity  to  do  whatever  they  pleased,  or  to 
do  nothing  at  all.  Many  thought  that  freedom  meant  idleness, 
drunkenness,  and  a  general  indulgence  of  the  appetites."  Their 
awakening  was  immediate,  however,  and  their  achievement, 
especially  in  religious  ways,  is  notable,  as  the  head  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  sets  it  forth: 

"During  the  past  fifty  years  missionary  societies  of  both 
Northern  and  Southern  white  religious  denominations,  assisted 
by  negro  denominations,  have  worked  for  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  negro.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  there  an^  now 
over  3,700,000  negroes  that  are  members  of  churches.  They 
have  35,200  ordained  ministers,  35,000  church  buildings,  and 
they  own  church  property  to  the  value  of  $56,050,000.  For 
their  religious  and  moral  instruction  the  negroes  are  maintj:in- 
ing  35,000  Sunday-schools,  which  contain  1,750,000  pupils,  who 
are  taught  by  210,000  negro  teachers.  Negro  ciiurches  are  con- 
tributing annually  ov(!r  a  half  million  dollars  for  education. 
They  are  supporting  175  colleges,  industrial  schools,  and  acad- 
emies. It  is  estimated  that  in  the  past  fifty  years  negro  churches 
have  contributed  almost  $2(),0(K),(K)0  for  education.  They  are 
also  contributing  every  year  over  $100,000  for  home  mission 
work.  They  are  supporting  200  home  missionaries,  and  giving 
aid  to  350  needy  churclu's.  For  foreign  missionary  work  they 
are  contributing  annually  over  $50,000,  and  are  supporting  over 
100  missionary  stations." 

Morally,  educationally,  and  economically,  as  well  as  relig- 
iously, the  negro  has  made  great  strides.  This  is  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequent  facts  to  the  contrary  that  newspapers  publish. 
We  read : 

"Altho  much  may  yet  be  said  concerning  the  immorality  of 
the  negro,  nevertheless  he  has  made  great  progress  along  moral 
lines.  lie  is  making  serious  efforts  to  improve  his  moral  condi- 
tions. Th(!se  (>fforts  for  moral  improvement  are  being  carried 
on  through  nc^gro  churches,  negro  schools,  and  special  organiza- 
tions. For  whatover  jiurpose  an  organization  is  formed  among 
my  people,  it  .seeks  to  improve  social  couditions.  As  an  (>xani- 
ple  of  what  1  mean,  there  an*  being  organized  in  numerous  cities 
in  the  Soiitli  negro  boards  of  tra(l(>.  Tiiese  boards  of  trade  are 
not  confining  their  en<'rgies  to  (H-onomic  improvement  alone,  but 
they  an^  also  making  (>ff<)rls  to  improve  the  moral  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  tlie  rac(>.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  moral  improvement  of  my  people  is  the  large  number 
of  women's  ciul)s  that  hav(>  been  organized  and  brought  into  a 
national  body  as  'The  National  Association  of  Colored  Women.' 
Some  of  the  enterprises  that  thes»>  women's  clubs  are  carrying  on 
are  the  supjjort  of  visiting  nurs(>s,  working-girls'  homes,  social 
settlements,  and  i)rolectiv»>  leagues  for  women  and  girls." 

Comparison  is  made  betwe«>n  the  advance  of  the  Russian  serfs 
and  the  negro  slave,  to  the  considerable  advantage  of  the  latter: 


."On  March  3,  1911,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Russian  serfs  was  celebrated.  It  was  stated  that  in 
six  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  western  Russia  it  was  found 
that  14,000,000  peasants  had  accumulated  about  $500,000,000 
worth  of  property,  or  about  $36  per  capita,  an  average  of  about 
$200  per  family.  After  fifty  years  of  freedom  only  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  peasants  were  able  to  read  and  write. 
In  contrast  to  this  the  negroes  in  the  United  States,  after  fifty 
years  of  freedom,  have  accumulated  over  $700,000,000  worth 
of  property,  or  about  $70  per  capita,  an  average  of  about  $350 
per  family.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  them  have  some  learning  in 
books." 

Another  negro  educator,  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  formerly 
professor  of  economics  and  history  in  the  Atlanta  University, 
writes  of  the  slowly  dawning  spiritual  change  within  the  more 
static  physical  ones  following  the  fiat  of  the  war  President : 

"The  plantation  remained  as  before,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  same  dark  workmen  lived  in  the  cabins.  There  remained 
the  same  restrictions  as  to  going  and  coming,  the  same  bell  for 
work  hours,  and  the  same  overseers  with  whip  and  gun. 

"There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  movements  of  labor  between 
plantations  and  to  cities,  but  these  were  not  important  save  in 
the  great  centers  of  war  upheaval.  Even  to  this  day  the  person 
who  would  understand  the  Southern  labor-system  must  remem- 
ber its  physical  likeness  to  slavery:  the  'control'  of  the  physical 
movements  of  the  laborers  by  the  employers,  and  the  practical 
impossibility  of  changing  employment  or  employer  over  large 
areas  of  the  rural  South. 

"The  legal  change  wrought  by  emancipation  was  larger  but 
not  nearly  as  large  as  many  imagine.  Practically  the  chief 
change  was  the  abolition  of  the  open  slave-trade.  Other  legal 
changes,  like  the  right  to  bear  witness  in  court,  family  rights 
and  guardianship  of  children,  and  the  right  to  hold  property, 
were  not  only  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  legal  enactment,  but 
were  so  curtailed  by  custom  and  opinion  that  the  black  man's 
testimony  still  went  for  almost  nothing,  the  state  and  the  land- 
lord controlled  child-labor,  and  property  rights  were  secure  only 
on  the  direct  intervention  of  the  United  States  Government." 

But  life,  as  he  points  out,  "is  more  than  simple  physical  motion 
or  legal  enactment,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Emancipa" 
tion  lay  essentially  in  the  economic  and  spiritual  changes  which 
it  wTought."     Thus: 

"The  economic  change  lay  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor; 
even  if,  as  I  have  said,  the  immediate  physical  change  was  small, 
the  mental  attitude  of  master  and  man  was  chaotic  and  revolu- 
tionary. The  master  feared  the  rise  of  an  independent  black 
workman  who  could  demand  exorbitant  wages  for  ignorant  and 
inefficient  services  and  back  the  demand  with  his  ballot.  The 
black  laborer  saw  in  emancipation  the  immediate  fulfilment  of 
all  his  dreams.  Place  on  this  background  the  poverty  and  suf- 
fering of  war  and  the  rising  insistent  demand  for  cotton,  and 
you  have  the  real  meaning  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

"The  angry,  impoverished  master  faced  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  vengeance  for  the  disasters  of  war  could  be  wreaked 
only  on  the  black  man,  and  such  harsh  treatment  seemed  nec- 
essary to  ket^p  the  freodman  in  his  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  freedman  w^ent  to  work  quickly  and  quietly  the  rising  price 
of  cotton  and  tlio  lack  of  excuse  for  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  North  meant  the  rapid  recouping  of  shattered  fortunes. 

"If  the  poverty  of  the  master  was  great,  that  of  the  slave  was 
greater,  altho  not  nearly  as  i)icturesque  for  purposes  of  fiction. 
The  slave's  mind  was  for  the  first  time  fired  by  a  great  economic 
ideal;  independence  and  even  w-ealth,  not  by  hirgess  or  indul- 
gi'mui,  but  by  work  and  saving,  b(>came  suddenly  possible,  and, 
in  his  new  vision,  a  very  probable  outcome. 

"In  such  ways  the  revolution  of  emancipation  lay  in 
m(>n's  minds  rather  than  in  actual  physical  or  legal  change. 
Once  in  tiiis  realm  of  thought  it  rioted  with  dreams  and  ideals. 
For  the  first  time  the  negro  saw  a  chance  to  learn — to  know  let- 
ters, to  read  books,  to  talk  correct  English,  to  figure  his  own  in- 
come. The  schoolhouse  arose  in  his  mind  to  siiadow  and  out- 
rival the  church.  Th(>re  has  not  been  in  modern  history  a  more 
picturesque  scene  than  those  vast  sclu)ols  of  the  sixties  where 
bent>atli  flaming  pine-knots  the  white-wooled  grandfathers  bowed 
by  [hv  dark-curled  children  to  study  the  cabalistic  mysteries  of 
the  white  world. 

"Naturally  the  sudden  pouring  in  of  new  ideals,  new  possi- 
biliti(>s  and  dreams  of  possibilities,  brought  moral  turmoil  to  the 
negro,  and  spiritual  vision." 
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WARD'S   LIFE  OF  CARDINAL   NEWMAN* 


FOR  MANY  YEARS  the  admiration  for 
Cardinal  Newman  as  author  and 
(Christian  has  made  criticism  almost  im- 
possible, and  a  just  valuation  most  difficult. 
As  an  author,  Newman  was  one  of  the 
supreme  literary  anists  of  his  time,  fulfillinfj 
every  test  of  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
sensuousness.  As  a  poet,  Newman's  hj'mn, 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  was  the  most  popu- 
lar hymn  of  the  era.  As  a  lover  of  his 
fellows,  NewTTian  won  the  idolatrous  affec- 
tion of  the  poor  of  London.  As  a  Christian, 
he  was  so  unworldly,  so  detached,  and  lived 
so  near  the  edge  of  poverty  as  to  seem  a 
creature  of  another  world  when  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  palaces  and  luxury  of 
West  London.  In  his  Confessions,  Augus- 
tine describes  his  childhood  as  a  jest,  his 
youth  as  a  carousal,  his  maturity  as  re- 
morse, and  his  old  age  as 
a  penitential  prayer.  But 
Newman's  life  was  a 
statue  carved  out  of  a 
piece  of  unbroken  marble. 
Strangely  enough,  the 
three  great  movements  of 
England  were  all  Oxford 
movements  —  the  move- 
ment of  Wiclif,  the  move- 
ment of  Wesley,  and  the 
movement  of  Newman. 
Wiclif  sought  to  enthrone 
the  Bible;  Wesley  sought 
to  evangelize  the  poor; 
Newman  unveiled  the 
Church  as  the  secret  of 
mental  repose.  Newman 
was  chiefly  interested  in 
theology  and  polity.  Wes- 
ley's enthusiasm  was  for 
luen,  Wiclif  gave  his  life 
to  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  God.  NewTuan  was 
the   thinker,   and   had    a 


Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D, 

great  mind.  Wesley  was  the  lover,  and 
had  a  great  heart.  Wiclif  was  the  preacher, 
who  unveiled  the  Bible  and  kindled  a  torch. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  1845,  Ernest 
Renan  formally  announced  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
shook  Paris  and  France  to  their  founda- 
tions. Three  days  later,  on  the  9th  of 
Oetob(>r,  John  Henry  Newman  formally 
united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  heaved  the  soul  of  English  churchmen 
as  the  tide  heaves  the  sea.  The  great 
Frenchman  was  a  poet,  orator,  and  mystic, 
and  he  found  mental  peace  by  casting  off 
all  the  fetters  of  authority,  through  cardinal 
and  pope.  The  great  Englishman,  at  the 
selfsame  hour,  sought  mental  rest  and 
peace  by  lifting  to  his  shoulders  the  very 
fetter  and  yoke  that  Renan  had  just  flung 
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upon  the  ground.  As  a  preacher  in  St. 
Mary's,  Newman  was  the  idol  of  Oxford 
and  its  University  men.  At  thirty-three 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Church, 
describing  it  as  the  abode  of  an  evil  g<;nius, 
and  characterizing  it  as  "antiscriptural. 
profane,  impious,  audacious,  without  au- 
thority, gross,  monstrous,  and  cruel."  In 
those  days  Newman  described  the  faith  of 
the  Broad  Church  in  the  infinite  God  as 
"the  Romance  of  the  Infinite."  But  when 
twelve  brief  years  had  come  and  gone, 
Newman  joined  the  very  Church  he  had 
portrayed  as  Antichrist,  and  described 
"  Protestantism  as  the  dreariest  of  all  re- 
ligions." F'rom  that  hour,  just  as  W'esley 
attempted  a  reformation  of  men's  disposi- 
tions and  lives,  Newman  attempted  the 
reformation  of  men's  opinions,  their  views 
of  church  polity  and  gov- 
ernment. From  that  hour 
dogma  was  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  his  re- 
ligion. Having  begun  his 
career  as  a  liberal,  in 
middle  life  he  organized 
an  attack  agains  the 
Broad  Church  principle, 
and  announced  as  the 
foundation  of  his  belief 
the  dogma  of  the  vi'^ible 
church,  with  its  sacra- 
ments, its  three  creeds, 
and  the  Scriptures.  The 
heart  of  his  attack  was 
the  untrustworthiness  of 
the  human  intellect.  He 
believed  that  if  religion 
was  to  be  saved  at  all,  the 
human  reason  was  to  be 
smitten  hard  and  tlirown 
back  upon  infallible  au- 
thority. He  believed  that 
(Continued  on  page  .572, 
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IN  OLD   AGE. 


*  Ward,  Wilfrid.     Life  and  Letters  of  Cardinal  Newman.     2  volumes.     New  York:     Longmans, Green  &  Co.     $9  net;  by  mail,  $9.40. 
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Another  New 

Electrical  Wonder 

— Magnified    Sound 

The  evolution  of  okH'trical  science  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  startling  in  its 
rapidity.  In  no  other  field,  perhaps,  has 
this  been  more  notie(>able  than  in  the  mag- 
nifying of  sound,  and  the  different  useful 
and  helpful  purposes  to  which  improve- 
ments along  this  line  have  been  applied. 
Klectricity  in  general  is  making  so  many 
improvements  and  benefitting  mankind  in 
so  many  ways,  that  there  aj) pears  to  l)e  no 
liiiiit  to  its  p()ssil)ilities.  But  in  its  capacity 
for  transmitting  sound  this  seems  to  l)e 
I)articularl\'  true. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  telephony  has 
been  produced  which  is  more  interesting  or 
more  efficient  in  its  way  than  the  Acousti- 
con,  for  in  talking  to  a  per.son  at  a  distance 
with  this  instrument  there  is  no  need  to 
speak  into  the  transmitter,  it  gathering  the 
sound  from  the  air  for  itself;  for  that 
matter  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  re- 
c(!iv(T  to  the  (far  to  hear  a  conversation — 
except  at  great  distances — as  the  voice  is 
magnified  in  receiving,  as  well  as  at  the 
other  end. 

The  speaker  may  stand  twenty  feet  from 
tlie  transmitter,  s|)eak  in  his  natural  voice, 
and  IxMlistinclly  and  clearly  heard  over  the 
wire  at  practically  any  distance. 

Not  long  ago  an  experiment  was  made 
with  the  Acousticon  at  tli<>  ('a|)it<)I  at 
Washington,  with  a  view  of  installing  it  in 
the  new  Capitol  building,  so  that  any  iiu'in- 
ber  of  tin*  House  or  Senate  may  hear,  while 
in  hisonice,  ;ill  thai  is  going  on  in  11m>  House 
or  Senate.  Sjx'echcs  made  on  the  lloor  of 
the  legislative  chambers  were  distinctly 
heard  at  a  distance  from  the  building,  and 
by  the  attachment  of  a  small  horn  to  th<< 
receiving  end  every  one  in  the  room  heard 
distinctly  all  the  proceedings. 


/  It  is  not 
Ix'j'ond  the 
bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  Dr. 
'arkhurst,  from 
his  magnificent 
church  on  Madison  Avenue,  New  York — 
which  has  an  Acousticon  <>quipment — may 
ere  long  preach  to  an  audience  of  100,000 
people  scattered  from  Maine  to  California. 
The'  'shut-ins,"  that  host  of  unfortunates 
perpetually  confined  within  doors  by  in- 
validism.could  enjoy  opera,  concert,  lecture, 
sermon,  or  play,  no  matter  where  taking 
place. 

This  brings  to  mind  one.  if  not  the  great- 
est, advantage  which  this  particular  in- 
vention possesses:  which  is  that  of  enabling 
the  deaf  to  hear. 

Many  hundreds  of  churches,  theatres, 
and  public  halls  have  been  equipped  wath 
the  Acousticon  for  the  benefit  of  auditors 
who  are  hard  of  hearing.  And  by  its  use  a 
deaf  person  sitting  in  the  extreme  rear  can 
hear  quite  as  well  and  distinctly  as  those 
not  so  afflicted. 

Th(^  success  of  the  Acousticon  in  making 
the  deaf  hear  messages  sent  over  the  wire, 
inspired  the  inventor  to  extend  the  idea  and 
apply  it  to  personal  use.  The  result  of  his 
endeavors  was  the  production  of  a  portable 
Acousticon — one  which  can  bo  worn  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
be  far  less  noticeable  than  any  of  the  usual 
ear-trumpets,  speaking-tubes,  etc.,  yet 
very  much  more  effectual. 

It  not  only  amplifies  or  magnifies  sound 
400  [)er  cent.,  but  it  clarifies  and  accentu- 
ates the  articulation,  making  it  clear  and 
distinct. 

It  is  composed  of  a  transmitter,  or 
"gatherer  of  sound,"  a  small  disc  which  can 
be  made  of  any  color  to  suit  the  costume-  a 
neat  receiver,  small  and  light  in  weight, 
held  agaii.st  the  ear  by  a  small  headpiece 
which  can  be  concealed  by  th(>  hair;  and  a 
tiny  battery  which  is  '-asily  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  is  therefore  quite  out  of  sight. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  m(>th()d  of  wear- 
ingthis  Acousticon l(>aves  bot  li  hands  free,  as 
th(>little  franu>  holds  the  earpiece  to  the  ear. 

By  tlu;  use  of  this  portable  Acousticon  it 
is  said  that,  with  the  exc(>i)tion  of  the  very 
few  who  have  lost  entirely -(Ik'  sensiti\'eness 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  every  one  is  not  only 
enabled  to  lH>ar  perfectly,  but,  by  its  con- 
slant  use,  the  stimulated  action  on  the 
working  i)arts  of  tlH>  ear,  in  some  instances, 
restores  their  natural  functions. 

Heretofore  the  Acousticon  has  been  fitted 
to  the  weakness  of  th(>  indixidual  ear  by  a 
persomil  application,  after  the  manner  that 
glasses  are  fitted  to  suit  t  he  requirements  of 
tin*  individual  eye. 

Now,  howev(>r,  tln»  addition  of  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  improx cments,  a 
Sound  Kegulator.  will  bring  great  relief  and 
coincnience  to  the  iiard  of  hearing,  for  the 
l)rol)lem  of  fitting  the  ear  has  been  solved 


so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  those 
desiring  an  instrument  of  this  character,  to 
make  long,  expensive  journeys  to  secure 
the  most  perfect  results. 

Conditions  of  the  ears  vary  with  weather, 
health,  voices  of  speakers,  and  en\iron- 
ments.  so  that  Avhile  the  fitting  was  perfect 
under  the  old  system,  the  strength  of  the 
Acousticon  could  not  be  altered  to  meet 
changing  conditions. 

If  a  person  with  a  soft  voice  spoke  to  you 
at  an  ordinary  distance  you  would  hear  per- 
fectly. l)ut  a  harsh,  penetrating  voice  speak- 
ing at  the  same  distance  would  be  disagree- 
ably loud  and  discordant,  perhaps  unin- 
telligible. 

The  voices  of  public  speakers,  actors,  and 
others  vary,  while  the  location  in  a  church 
or  theatre  makes  it  desirable  to  be  able  to 
adjust  the  Acousticon  instantly  to  s.ecure 
at  all  times  the  most  satisfactory^  results. 

This  Sound  Regulator  now  permits  you, 
by  the  simple  movement  of  a  tiny  lever 
from  one  button  to  another,  to  regulate  the 
sound  to  six  different  strengths,  from  the 
loudest  to  the  softest. 

If  you  are  carrying  on  a  personal  con- 
versation the  mildest  strength  will  be 
sufficient — if  you  are  listening  to  a  general 
(;onversation  in  a  roomful,  however,  you 
can  instantly  regulate  the  strength  so  as 
to  hear  distinctly  all  that  is  said. 

If  you  go  to  a  Lecture  or  Theatre,  you 
can  quickly  adjust  the  Acousticon  to  your 
exact  requirements.  The  voices  of  actors 
are  nex^er  the  same;  and  if  one  sounds  too 
loud  and  another  too  soft,  you  can  instantly 
change  the  instrument  to  suit  those  voices. 

The  same  way.  but  perhaps  more  so,  at 
the  Opera;  singing  voices  vary  greatly  in 
their  power  and  penetration,  and  here  again 
you  can  change  to  suit  your  pleasiu-e  and 
comfort. 

So  many  people  suffer  from  deafness,  to 
whom  news  of  this  possible  relief  may  be  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  that  we  suggest 
their  writing  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Turner,  Presi- 
dent of  Cieneral  Acoustic  Company,  1265 
Broadway,  New  York  City, mentioning  that 
they  have  read  this  in  The  Liter.\ry 
Digest.  He  will  be  glad,  under  these  con- 
ditions, to  send  full  particulars. 

Though  the  makers  of  the  Acousticon 
can  hardly  afford  to  put  the  instrument  out 
on  a  charitable  basis,  they  express  them- 
selves as  willing  aiul  anxious  to  demons- 
trate its  efficiency  by  permitting  every  one 
to  thoroughly  test  it  in  everyway  before  it 
is  considered  as  purchased.  They  take  the 
ground  that  a  dissatisfied  purchaser  can  do 
far  mon>  harm  than  many  times  the  profit 
on  an  instrument. 

This  reciuest  would  se(>m  to  i)roA'e  that 
they  must  ha\c>  thorough  faith  in  its  merit 
ancl  its  unfailing  efficiency.  And  so  long  as 
they  i)ursue  this  policy  they  will  doubtless 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public,  especial- 
ly those  who  become  their  patrons. 

—Ailtvrl  isemeni 
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1912  ATLAS 


OF  THE  WORLD 

WITH 
NEW  CENSUS 


GIVEN  TREE 


To  the  readers  of  "  The  Literary  Digest  "  who  take  advantage 
of   the    SPECIAL   OFFER    now  made    in   connection   with 

Webster's 
NEW  International 

Newf  from  Covor  to  Covet* 

400,000  Words  and  Phrases  Defined 

Gazetteer  off  the  World  ;  Biographical  Dictionary 

3,000  Pages-6,000  Illustrations 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is  like 
sending  the  whole  family  to  college.  " 


With  Atlas  of  the  World  it  embraces  the  Complete 
Circle  of  human  knowledge  for  easy  reference. 

The  publishers,  therefore,  now  offer  a  large  1912  Atlas  FKKI-:  to  readers  of 

THK    LITKRAKY    DIGEST  who  take  advantage  of  the  opi)ortunity  of 

securing    this    NKWEST    AND     MOST    COMPLETE     REFERENCE 

WORK  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms.    The  entire  work  in  full 

leather  (with  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $1.00 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week. 

"The  Most  Remarkable 
Single  Volume  Ever  Published" 

JOURNAL  OF  EOUCATION,  BOSTON.  This  is  the  most 
remarkable  single  volume  ever  published.  It  makes  even  its 
predecessor  look  almost  insignificant.  It  is  vastly  more  com- 
plete than  the  previous  volume. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  President  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, says:  "Both  in  contents  and  arrangements,  it  marks 
new  advances  upon  its  excellent  predecessor." 

UNITED  STATES  COI'RT  OF  CLAIMS;     "We    consider 

the  work  a  distinct  advance  over  other  dictionaries  which  have 
come  under  our  observation." 

Dr.  C.   H.  PARKHURST.  New  York  City;  "Ut  is  a  marvel 

of  completeness,  and  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  library  of 
every  man  who  either  reads  or  writes." 


NOW 


is     the     Best     Time     to     Secure     this 

and     ENCYCLOPEDIA  —  Equivalent 


N^W     DICTIONARY 

Volume 


to     a 


15 


Set 


■^pl^nil^p   The  1912  iVcw  Reference  Atlas  will  he  included  Free  on  early  orders, 

nrliAII\r  't  'S  the  ONLY  Authoritative  Dictionary  made  NEW  from 
llUUflU VL  Cover  to  Cover  for  Nearly  20  Years. 


THE  ATLAS 


Is  the  1912  "  New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World"  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with 
128  pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in 
colors,  with  marginal  reference  indexes,  be- 
sides illustrated  description  of  PANAMA 
CANAL,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 
size  lOi  X  13t- 


1|^^=^    To   those   who  respond 
at  once  we 

will  send  a  copy  of  "  Dictionary  Wrinkles,"  con- 
taining an  amusing  "  Test  in  Pronunciation  " 
(with  key)  entitled  "  The  Americanization  of  Car- 
ver," and  also  a  "  Red  Facsimile  Booklet  "  of  in- 
teresting questions  with  references  to  the  answers. 

Mail  this  coupon  at  once  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  Genuine  Webster  Dictionaries  for 
over  68  years. 


Home  Office.  (Coupon.) 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mast. 

Plea.se  send  me,  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense, 
a  copy  of  "Test  in  Pronunciation,'' and  also  "Red 
Facsimile  Booklet,''  with  special  terms  of  your 
"Literary  Digest  "  free  Atlas  offer  on  the  "Webster's 
NEW  Intem-ational  Dictionary." 
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Special  Price  on  $  J  AQO 
Karpen  Chairs^J/ — 

No.  :J43— Karpen  Chair  and  Rocker. 

AlargccomfDrtable,  luxurious  Modern  English 
type.  The  full  snnng  Scat,  cushion-effect  back 
and  broad  ears  and  arms  combine  to  make  this 
pattern  most  desirable.  Covered  m  red,  tan  or 
green Kaipen  Genuine  Morocco  Leather  (guar- 
anteed by  us)  and  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
finest  English  Morocco,  but  more  durable.  The 
Chair  is  40  inches  in  extreme  height  and  30  in- 
ches in  width,  and  the  Rocker  36  inches  high 
and  31  inclies  wide.  Chair  or  Rocker,  Special 
Piice,  each  $49.00. 
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Karpen     Upholstered 

Furniture  Is  the  most  satis 

J     factory  to  have  in  your  home 

and  to  convince  you  we  offer 

these  Rockers  at  special  prices 

— much  lower  than  their  in- 

J     trinsic  value.  ^, 

These  chairs   are    up  to  the 
hl^rh  standard  which  we  always 
maintain  in  every  piece  of  Kar- 
pen Furniture  and  are  worthy  of 
T     a  place  in  any  home. 

They  can  be  purchased  only 
through  local  dealers  who  handle 
Karpen  Furniture  and  who  are 
co-operating  with  us  in  this  spe- 
cial offer. 

Karpen 

Guaranteec)  Vpholstereb 

Turniture 

is  trade-marked  so  you  can  iden- 
tify it  in  the  stores.  It  is  guar- 
anteed to  be  as  represented. 
Your  money  will  be  refunded  if 
it  is  ever  found  defective. 

Please  write  to  us  for  the  name 
of    a  dealer  in  your  town  who 
will  give  you  the  benefit  of  the      n 
advertised  prices  quoted  above. 

If  yoii  are  more  interested  in  otlier 
viplinlstereii  furniture,  please  write  us  U 
for  Hook  "A"— our  larpe  Book  of 
Desi^rns  (sent  free)  which  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  ])ieces  of 
Karpen  Furniture  suitable  for  any 
room  in  anv  home.  Hook  "H-O" 
contains  helpful  information  on  har- 
monimis  luiinc  fiirnishinp^. 
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REVIEWS  OF    NEW  BOOKS 

{.Continued  from  paov  .'>('>'M 

no  matter  how  cultivated  the  mind,  that 
the  intellect  was  of  the  devil,  and  that  the 
moral  faculty  was  of  God.  Therefore  he 
tried  to  make  the  intellect  bow  its  neck 
and  receive  the  yoke  of  docfnia  and  author- 
ity. The  sure  infallible  ^uidc  was  not  in 
the  conscience,  not  in  the  immediate  wit- 
ness of  God  to  the  human  .soul,  not  in  the 
creed,  not  in  the  Bible — the  infallible 
fjuide  was  the  Church.  He  carried  with 
him  over  to  the  Roman  Church  a  few  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  and  less  than  two 
hundred  laymen.  And  from  that  hour  his 
influence  upon  the  Church  of  England  and 
non-conformist  bodies  practically  came  to 
an  end.  When  the  great  Cardinal  was  in 
extreme  old  age,  George  Frederick  Watts 
painted  his  portrait  and  presented  it  to  the 
people  of  England.  Standing  before  that 
wonderful  canvas,  the  onlooker  exclaims, 
"How  beautiful  the  face!  What  breadth 
of  forehead!  What  all-seeing  ejes!  What 
multitudinous  thoughts  have  furrowed  this 
face!"  But  there  is  an  illusive  something 
also  in  the  portrait,  and,  turning  away,  the 
beholder  finds  himself  whispering,  "Did 
the  great  Cardinal  find  peace?  "  For  there 
is  something  mysterious  in  every  great 
man,  akin  to  the  throne  of  God,  that  is 
surrounded  with  clouds  and  mystery. 

SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 

Bazin,  Ren^.  The  Penitent.  Pp.  288.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    1912.    $1.25. 

"  The  Penitent  "  is  a  pathetic,  stirring 
tale  of  human  frailty,  and  the  suffering 
entailed  by  selfishness  and  sin.  A  Breton 
peasant  and  his  wife,  rich  only  in  the 
possession  of  three  lovely  children,  are 
obliged  to  separate  while  Donatienne  goes 
to  the  city  as  nurse  to  earn  money  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  mortgaged  farm.  The 
usual  temptations  of  the  city  and  evil 
companions  make  the  silly  little  mother 
forget  her  loved  ones  and  poor  Jean  Louain, 
faithful  and  plodding,  hopes  against  hope 
while  he  slaves  and  strives  to  keep  his 
little  family  together.  It  is  a  story  full  of 
pathetic  and  sordid  details. 

Driven  by  poverty,  Jean  finally  takes  his 
little  ones  and  leaves  the  country,  trusting 
that  he  can  make  a  living  somewhere 
where  his  disgrace  is  not  known.  Life  is 
hard,  fate  inexorable,  but  Monsieur  Bazin 
evidently  has  a  faith  in  mother-love  which 
he  illustrates  in  his  final  d(>velopment  of 
his  theme.  The  reader  will  be  imprest  by 
the  realness  of  the  narrative,  the  terrible 
truthfulness  of  the  character  delineation, 
and  the  patient  suffering  and  unutterable 
longing  of  Jean  for  his  erring  wife  and  his 
ideal  of  her.    A  sad  but  satisfying  story. 

DIx,  Bculah  Marir.     The  Gate  of  Horn.     New 

York:    Duflield  &  Company.     1912.     $1.25. 

Vergil,  in  the  ".^Enead,"  describes  two 
gates  through  which  cohk"  our  dreams — 
(he  "  Gate  of  Horn  "  being  tlu-  one  through 
which  pass  the  true  dream.s — "  the  dreams 
of  things  that  were  or  are  to  be,"  and 
Sydney  Considine,  the  heroine  of  the 
I)resent  story,  dreams  on  all  occasions  of 
MH>ntal  unrest.  Her  life  seemed  eventful 
enough  without  harking  back,  but  in 
dreams  she  pieces  togetluT  her  former 
incarnations  until  tlie  reader  becomes  con- 
fused with  her  "  boyhood,  girlhood,  and 
womanhood."  The  novel  is  really  a  dra- 
matic, passionate  love-story  involving  sen- 


sational, even  thrilling,  episodes,  but  the 
author  has  built  all  her  superstructure  on  a 
foundation  of  "Reincarnation,"  and  has 
evidently  delved  deep  into  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  beUef  and  its  effect  on  a  sensitive 
nature. 

If  anything  the  incidents  are  so  massed 
as  to  be  confusing,  but  the  plot  will  appeal 
particularly  to  those  of  a  theosophica) 
turn  of  mind.  The  story  pictures  the 
American  West  and  the  picturesque  coast 
of  Cornwall. 

Child,   Richard   Washburn.     The  Blue  Wall 

Pp.    377.     Boston  and  New   York:    Houghton  Mil 
flin  Company.     1912.     $1.25. 

Story  is  packed  within  story  in  this 
novel  much  as  toy  boxes  were  packed  into 
nests  when  we  were  children.  The  mystery 
of  the  "  Blue  Wall  "  is  introduced  to  us 
first  by  a  physician,  who  has  taken  over  the 
patients  of  a  fellow  physician  and  finds 
one  of  the  cases  peculiarly  puzzling  because 
of  the  apparent  influence  which  the  blue 
wall  behind  the  bed  exerts  on  his  Uttle 
patient's  condition.  Six  different  charac- 
ters relate,  each  a  thrilling  tale  of  mystery, 
before  we  get  all  the  dramatic  details  of  the 
sensational  and  exciting  story  and  even  then 
the  reader  has  a  riddle  to  solve  for  himself. 

The  author  blurs  his  outlines  sometimes 
by  introducing  too  many  detailed  incidents 
in  his  effort  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
reality,  but  through  all  he  tries  to  make 
plain  the  mental  influence  of  great  emotion 
on  those  whose  life  lines  cross,  also  the 
power  of  auto-suggestion  and  the  influence 
of  heredity — or  fancied  heredity.  Detec- 
tive research  is  prominent  in  the  plot,  also 
theatrical  climaxes,  but  the  underlying 
thought  is  psychologic. 

White,   Stewart   Edward.     The   Sign   at   Six. 

Pp.  265.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.    1912.     $1.25. 

To  the  reader  who  has  always  associated 
Mr.  White's  name  with  stories  descriptive 
of  nature,  and  its  grandeur  and  glory, 
this  new  departure  in  choice  of  plot  and 
method  will  come  as  somewhat  of  a  shock. 
A  more  radical  departure  could  not  be 
imagined  than  the  present  story  from  the 
style  of  its  predecessors. 

A  typical  New  York  political  "  boss," 
with  the  usual  faults,  is  warned  to  leave  the 
city  before  a  certain  date,  and  when  he 
refuses,  things  happen — startling,  wonder- 
ful, hair-raising  things,  such  as  local  cessa- 
tion of  sound,  light,  and  electricity.  To 
detect  the  cause  of  the  antagonism  that 
prompts  such  revenge  and  to  disclose  the 
source  of  the  terrific  force  that  controls  such 
power,  the  detective  ingenuity  of  many 
men  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  a  rivalry 
in  science  and  love  spurs  two  men  to  the 
effort  of  their  lives.  The  outcome  is  satis- 
factory even  if  the  style  of  the  narrative 
is  not  the  author's  most  fascinating  one, 
and  it  shows  keen  thinking  along  the  lines 
of  electrical  possibilities  and  has  many 
sugg(>stive  ideas  for  scientific  attainment. 

Porocit,  RoKer.  A  Man  In  the  Open.  Pp.  352. 
Indianapolis:     The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company.     1912. 

This  story  is  novel  in  every  way — plot, 
method  of  construction,  and  development. 
Refreshing  in  its  directness  and  rugged 
\irility,  it  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Rudyjird 
Kipling.  It  seems  to  mirror  real  life,  un- 
blurred  by  artificial  conventionalities  and 
makeshifts,  making  good  the  author's  claim 
to  "  fidelity  to  nature." 

From  Jesse  Snnth's  childhood  in  Labra- 
{Continucd  on  pace  574) 
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Full  Dress   and  Tuxedo   Suits 


Tailorea  to  Your  Individual  Measure 
Forty    to    Sixty-Five    Dollars 

Being  tne  only  tailors  m  tne  \vorla  devoting  a  special 
sKop  of  tke  most  carefully  selected  tailormen  exclu- 
sively     to     tke      making     of      formal     clotkes,     -we      can     deliver 

Unsurpassea     NV^orkinansnip 

and  a  perfect  fit  in  fine  imported  dress  woolens,  full  silk 
lined,  for  about  one-kalf  tke  price  ckarged  by  ordinary 
tailors    wko    make    probably    one    suit    to    our   several   tkousand. 

Ask  our  dealer  m  your  city  to  sKo-w  you  our  Full  Dress  and  Tuxedo 
clotks  numbered  8919,  8915,  8904,  8791,  8787,  and  take  your  measure 
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UNIVERSAL 
Home  Needs 


"T?  VEN  in  Colonial  days  the 
-L-/  Tea  Ball  was  used  to  make 
a  perfect  cup  of  tea — each 
cup  beinfr  made  separately. 

The  UNIVERSAL  Tea 
Ball  Teapot  employs  the  same 
principle  in  the  pot,  with  a 
uniform  result  for  every  cup. 
After  the  current  is  turned  on 
and  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
lower  the  Tea  Ball  containing 
the  tea  leaves  by  means  of  a 
button  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 
When  the  tea  is  made,  raise 
the  Ball,  and  further  steeping 
is  prevented. 

(universaT 

Tea  Ball 

Teapots  and  Samovars 

Electric 

have  a  most  economical  heat- 
ing system.  All  the  heat 
generated  is  conducted  to  the 
plate  that  heats  the  water. 

Teapot  Style,  6  cup,  $8.00,  and 
Samovar  Style,  6  cup,  $9.75. 
Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
"UNIVERSAL."  It  means  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  duni- 
iiility  and  economy  of  current. 

Tlie  UNIVERSAL  heating  ele- 
ment is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Every  housewife  liaving  electric- 
ity in  lier  home  should  write  for  the 
free  booklet,  describing  fully  all 
the  UNIVERSAL  Home  Needs, 
Electric:  Perc()lators,Tea  Ball  Tea- 
pots and  Sanu)\ars,  Chafing  Dishes, 
Toaster,  Sad  Irons  and  Stoves. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  r)72) 

dor,  his  youthful  training  (in  the  sea,  and 
his  later  life  "  in  the  open  "  we  feel  the 
fascination  of  realities,  the  direct  message 
of  man  to  man,  and  the  throbbing  person- 
ality of  a  big  character.  JMurder,  theft, 
arson,  and  brutalities  of  frontier  life  are  as 
frankly  spoken  of  as  womanly  sentiments 
and  refinements,  and  there  are  the  sensa- 
tional thrills  of  the  drama,  the  laughter  in 
response  to  real  comedy,  and  the  tears 
caused  by  pathos  and  passion,  but  through 
it  all  a  real  man  and  woman  living  a  story 
full  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  glories  and 
problems  of  nature. 

Of  all  recent  novels  dealing  with  outdoor 
life,  this  seems  to  have  a  new  theme  and  to 
have  approached  it  with  a  fearlessness  that 
furnishes  unusual  charm.  All  superficial- 
ities slip  away  and  leave  the  heart  of 
nature  bare  and  the  bigness  of  real  things 
most  appealing.  It  is  a  love  story,  deep, 
true,  and  passionate,  but  it  is  more  than 
that,  for  it  is  a  picture  of  a  man  who, 
through  vicissitudes  of  misfortune  and  great 
temptations,  kept  himself  a  man  in  every 
perfect  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  be  read  by  every  one. 

HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY 

Von  Hcdemann,  Baroness.  My  Friendship 
with  Prince  Hohenlohe.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp. 
201.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  memoir  of  the  intimate  life  of 
Baroness  von  Hedemann  and  her  romantic 
affairs,  especially  of  the  one  with  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  There  is  in  it  no  little  scandal 
and  much  rather  morbid  erotic  sentiment. 
While  an  effort  is  made  to  provide  som(> 
material  for  the  historian  of  politics,  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  veiled  hints. 
It  is  hardly  a  book  ''pour  les  jeunes  filles," 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  may  forego  it 
with  at  least  no  loss. 

James,' William.  Essays  in  Radical  Empiri- 
cism. Cloth,  pp.  283.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Once  again  students  of  philosophy  will 
rejoice  at  having  another  volume  that 
brings  with  it  memories  and  messages  of 
the  late  William  James.  All  of  these  essays 
have  appeared  before,  but  not  untU  now 
united  in  a  single  volume  as  was  the 
author's  plan  before  his  death.  They  form 
therefore  a  single  treatise  rather  than  a 
collection  of  separate  studies.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  key- 
volume  to  Professor  James's  philosophy. 
The  doctrine  of  "  radical  empiricism  "  here 
set  forth  he  regarded  as  quite  independent 
of  and  more  important  than  pragmatism, 
tho  the  latter  is  "  a  step  of  first-rate  im- 
portance in  making  radical  empiricism 
prevail."  Some  of  the  articles  included 
iiave  appeared  in  Professor  James's  other 
books,  but  belong  here  in  order  to  complete 
his  treatment  of  "  radical  empiricism." 
The  first  essay.  "  Doc^s  (Consciousness 
Exist?  "  is  a  lucid  and  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic analysis  of  a  jirohlem  not  really 
comprehended  until  lli(>  present  phil- 
osophic i)eriod.  An\ong  oilier  important 
articles  are  "  A  World  of  Pure  Experience," 
"The  Essence  of  Iliiinanisni,"  and  "Ab- 
solutism and  Empiricism,"  tho  the  volume* 
is  so  well  constructed  that  it  is  hard  to 
select  a  few  without  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity. 


Wright,  C.  H.  Conrad.  A  History  of  French 
Literature.  8vo,  pp.  964.  New  York  and  London: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

It  would  be  no  more  than  just  to  admit 
at  the  outset  that  Professor  Wright's  book 
is  the  most  satisfactory  history  of  French 
hterature  for  English-speaking  readers  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Thoroughlj-  compre- 
hensive and  scholarly,  it  is  always  readable. 
The  emphasis  is  wisely  put  upon  move- 
ments and  tendencies  rather  than  upon 
indi\'iduals.  French  literature  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  successive  schools  and 
groups  and  joint  endeavors  for  attaining 
definite  ends.  Professor  Wright  traces 
clearly  the  origin,  position,  and  influence 
of  each,  with  the  development  from  one  to 
another.  No  less  carefully  does  he  point 
out  the  intimate  relation  which  has  nearly 
always  existed  between  French  literary 
ideals  and  the  cm  rent  of  European  thought. 
In  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  author 
succeeds  in  presenting  the  literature  of 
France  as  a  whole,  while  he  avoids  unneces- 
sary generalization,  and  the  too  common 
habit  of  wholesale  "  explanation."  Begin- 
ning with  chapters  on  "  The  Origins  of 
French  and  of  French  Literature,"  and 
medieval  prose  and  poetry,  the  book  closes 
with  a  review  of  twentieth-century  tenden- 
cies and  a  list  of  the  more  noteworthj^  living 
authors.  A  Ust,  by  the  way,  which  is  a 
useful  guide,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a 
brief  and  illuminating  characterization  of 
each  man  and  his  work. 

Professor  Wright  has  his  own  ideas  on 
many  an  important  and  disputed  point, 
and  certain  of  them  deserve  the  individual 
discussion  which  must  be  denied  them  in 
this  brief  notice.  The  author's  scholarship, 
attention  to  detail,  and  comprehension  of 
important  movements  in  society,  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  education  are  in 
evidence  in  every  chapter.  And  "  the 
final  results  of  his  labors,"  tho  perhaps 
"  not  what  the  author  could  have  desired," 
seem  reasonably  certain  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  reader,  especially  if  that 
reader  be  likewise  a  student. 

Judson,  Katharine  Berry.  Myths  and  Legends 
of  California  and  the  Old  Southwest.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  pp.  192.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Miss  Judson's  excellent  collections  of  the 
myths  and  legends  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  continued  by  the  present 
volume  on  California  and  the  Southwest. 
In  this  series  she  has  wisely  made  no  effort 
to  present  a  scientific  study  of  them  for 
ethnological  purposes.  Such  treatments 
have  already  been  well  done  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  by  private  scholars. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  Miss  Judson 
is  any  the  less  accurate  or  that  she  has 
amplified  them  in  the  editorial  process. 
Some  of  the  most  charming  mythological 
tales  known  to  anthropologists  are  those  of 
the  Zuni  Indians.  The  other  tribes  of  the 
Southw(vst  are  not  far  behind.  The  omission 
of  ceremonial  particulars  and  of  some  of  the 
long-drawn-out  parts  of  the  myths  has 
adtied  to  the  suitability  of  the  book  for 
gcMieral  reading.  To  many  young  and  old 
the  legends  will  have  the  charm  of  fairy- 
stories.  To  others  more  philosophically 
inclined  the  myths — even  tho  they  have 
profited  by  the  story-tellers'  art — are 
n^cords  of  how  men  thought  and  how  they 
tried  to  explain  the  world  about  them  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race.  Indeed,  tho 
modern  story-telling  called  fiction  might 
(Continued  on  page  576) 
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The  Doctor  told  us  Sanatogen  is 

just  what  you  need  for  your  nerves^ ^ 


u 


NCONSCIOUSLY,  perhaps,  thousands  of  men  and  women,  in  their 
desire  to  forge  ahead  and  accomplish,  find  themselves  suddenly  ap- 
proaching the  brink  of  nervous  breakdown. 

And  how  many  men  and  women — under  just  such  circumstances — look  back 
with  gratitude  to  the  friendly  interest  that  told  them  of  the  remarkable  revitaliz- 
ing and  upbuilding  powers  of  Sanatogen,  the  food  tonic. 

When  nerves  lose  their  vitality — due  to  overwork,  worry  or  illness — other 
normal  bodily  functions  also  become  impaired.  Restless  sleep,  disturbed  digestion, 
physical  lassitude,  insomnia,  are  all  directly  traceable  to  nerve  tire.  Sanatogen  is 
intended  especially  to  combat  the  debilitating  ravages  of  nerve  exhaustion.  Its 
scientific  combination  of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorus — in  readily  as- 
similable form — imposes  no  tax  upon  digestion — no  artificial,  harmful  stimulation. 
Sanatogen  is  just  pure  concentrated  energy  and  food— replenishing  the  strength 
and  reserve  of  the  over-taxed  nervous  system,  helping  other  food  to  digest  and 
nourish.  Over  16,000  physicians  have  placed  the  seal  of  their  written  endorse- 
ment upon  Sanatogen  as  the  real,  the  scientific  food  and  tonic  You  may  find 
the  answer  to  your  nerve  troubles  in  its  use. 

A  Remarkable  Book  FREE  Upon  Request 

The  work  of  a  physician  author,  beautifully  illustrated,  which  tells  you  some  really  interesting 
things  about  your  nervous  system,  facts  which  vitally  affect  your  well-being  and  which, 
therefore,  you  ought  to  know.     Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  "  Nerve  Health  Regained." 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist — ij  not  obtainable  from  him,  sent  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  24-D,  Irving  Place,  New  York 


Prof.  C.  A.  Ewald 

Of  Berlin  University,  Doctor  honoris 
causa  University  of  Maryland,  states  in  his 
contribution  on  "Typhus  abdominalis'":  "I 
can  say  that  I  have  used  Sanatogen  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  (that  is,  in  those 
disturbances  of  metabolism  which  were 
mainly  of  a  nervous  or  neurasthenic  origin) 
and  have  obtained  excellent  results." 

His  Grace 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Bom- 
bay, writes:  "I  use  Sanatogen  every  now 
and  then,  under  my  doctor's  advice,  and 
always  derive  gre.it  benefit  from  it." 

Charles  D.  Sigsbee 

Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy,  writes:  "After 
a  thorough  trial  of  Sanatogen,  1  am  con- 
vinced ofits  merits  as  a  food  and  tonic.  Its 
beneficial  effects  are  beyond  doubt." 

David  Belasco 

The  eminent  dramatic  author,  writes  : 
"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  let  you  know  the 
wonderfully  beneficial  results  I  have  experi- 
enced from  the  use  of  your  Sanatogen.  It 
has  a  most  invigorating  effect  upon  the 
nerves,  and  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
who,  like  myself,  are  obliged  to  overwork." 

John  Burroughs 

The  distinguished  naturalist  and  author, 
writes:  "I  am  sure  I  have  been  preatly 
benefited  by  Sanatogen,  My  sleep  is  fifty 
per  cent,  better  than  it  was  one  year  ago,  and 
my  mind  and  strength  are  much  improved." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 

The  eminent  novelist  statesman,  writes 
from  London:  "Sanatopen  is  to  my  mind 
a  true  food-tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  in- 
creasing the  energy  and  giving  fresh  vigor 
to  the  overworked  body  and  mind." 

Prof.  C.  von  Noorden 

Of  Vienna  University,  writes:  "Sanatogen 
is  of  especial  value  in  various  forms  of 
anaemia  and  general  debility.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent albuminous  preparation." 
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White  Berime  Limousine 


The  Latest  Production  of  the  Most  Progressive 
Motor  Car  0)mpany  of  America 

THE  White  Berline  marks  the  highest  development 
of  the  modern  motor  car,  both  in  beauty  of  body 
design,  and  merit  of  chassis  construction.  Every 
small  detail  which  adds  to  comfort,  convenience,  and 
safety  of  operation  has  been  carefully  and  success- 
fully executed. 

The  logical  combination  of  left-side  drive  with 
right-hand  control,  places  the  driver  in  the  proper 
position  to  handle  the  car  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  safety  in  traffic,  a  very  important  factor  in  closed 
cars.  The  left-side  position  of  the  steering  wheel, 
together  with  the  White  Electrical  Starting  and  Light- 
ing System,  makes  it  possible  to  reach  the  driving 
seat,  start,  and  light  the  car  without  the  necessity  of 
stepping  into  the  street  When  the  services  of  the 
chauffeur  are  not  required,  the  glass  partition  back  of 
the  driving  seat  can  be  instantly  dropped  out  of 
sight,  throwing  the  entire  interior  into  one  compartment- 
White  Berline  Limousines  are  built  in  Forty  and 
Sixty  horse-power  models. 

The  Whitel^f  Company 
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Manufacturers  of 

Gasoline  Motoi  Can, 
Trucks  and  Taxicabs. 
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No  drafts  to  harm  baby 

N<ir;ittlin',^  windows  -No  sticking  sash 
III  tlx-  house  tliat  is  ('(iiii|)|)ed  witl>  the 

HIGGIN 
All-Metal  Weather  Strip 

/\  l)ronzi*  channel  sliding  on  a  /inr  tongue. 
I5y  scientific  test  proven  to  Ix*  two-and-a  iiuarter 
times  as  efficient  as  next  best. 

Tlmrpninf  Stiirm-itrnnf  Itual-priidf 

A  Higgin  ARent  will  cstim.ilc  on  wr.ither-stripping 
yimr  liome.  No  obhgation.   Write  tod.iy  for  hooklet. 

THE  HIGGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
307-327  East  Flllli  St.  Newport.  Ky. 

Manufacturrrs  of  fanmus  lliooin  All  Mrtal  Scrrms  — 

strr't   f>r   cfiftftfr  frame's.    S*>liil  hntnzf  wirf    tteffhiy. 

^Irliil  cliilHiirls.     yilleii  (inuirh-  rr.     (\iliil,,{j  ft  re. 


k  Comfort  Light= 

for  Workers  and  Readers 

Rich — soft — restful,  the  "EmeraHte" 
makes  work  a  iileasure.  Its  Glass  Shade 
is  einerald  preen  on  the  outside  sending 
out  a  refreshing  welcopie  to  tired  eyes; 
the  inside  is  opal  which  reflects  the  lamp 
rays  in  an  even  white  light  directly 
on  your  work  —  no  glare,  no  sheen  on 
paper,  no  eye  fatigue,  no  shadows.    The 

DESK    AND 
TABLE 
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LAMPS 

ill  10  different  handsome  styles  and 
designs  in  brass  or  bronze 
foronire  desks  and  tables; 
for  i);irlor, library, den,  sick 
room,  pi.ino;  for  dentists, 
physici.ms ;  for  drauphts- 
men,  artists;  (or  every 
one  of  lis  who  apiireciate 
a  steady,  uniform  iifilit 
with  no  shadows  or  eve- 
distraction.  l-iT  gifts 
tliey  are  the  limit  of  jjood 
taste.  Our  Hooklet  ex- 
plains in  det.iil  the  IQ 
styles,  shows  cohir  of 
shade  and  (|uotes  prices. 
Sfndforit.  Address  Dept. I) 

H.C.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 
36  WirrcD  St.  Nrw  York 
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profitably  study  the  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  "  Search  for  the  Corn  Maid- 
ens "  and  "  The  Beginning  of  Newness." 
The  illustrations  of  Indian  life  and  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  Southwest  are 
unusually  fine. 

Thaddeus,  H.  Jones.    Recollections  of  a  Court 

Painter.  Pp.  322.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    1912.     $3.50. 

The  title  of  this  volume  might  lead  the 
reader  to  expect  technical  discussions  on 
irtists  and  art,  suitable  only  for  the  student, 
but  those  recollections  are  most  varied  and 
general,  dealing  with  people  and  places 
much  more  than  the  ability  which  gave 
JSIr.  Thaddeus  name  and  fame  as  a  great 
portrait  painter.  From  his  early  student 
days  in  Cork  and  London  he  gives  bright 
and  entertaining  experiences.  In  fact,  the 
entire  narrative  of  his  travels  and  friends 
is  enlivened  by  witty  and  piquant  anec- 
dotes. 

His  especial  patrons  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Teck,  parents  of  the  present 
Queen  of  England,  but  he  had  the  honor 
of  painting  many  notables  in  every  walk 
of  life — ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  rulers,  and 
poets — and  those  who  employed  Mr. 
Thaddeus  as  a  painter  always  learned  to 
admire  him  as  a  man.  Paris,  Florence, 
^gypt,  Homburg,  Australia,  and  Rome  in 
turn  are  the  scene  of  his  activities,  and  his 
comments  on  the  famous  men  and  women 
who  sat  to  him  are  edifying  as  well  as 
entertaining.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the 
case  of  the  two  popes,  whose  greatness  as 
well  as  characters  differ  so  wonderfully. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  has  had  a  distinguished 
career,  and  his  varied  recollections  are  a 
revelation  to  us  of  people,  places,  and 
personalities.  Seventeen  portrait  illustra- 
tions greatlj'  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

Cruicksbank,  J.  W.  and  A.  M.    The   Umbrlan 

Towns.  Second  edition,  revised.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
pp.  xx-391.    New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  this  handy  guide  was 
published  in  1901  in  the  series  of  Grant 
Allen's  Historical  Guides,  of  which  it  is 
still  a  part.  Its  predominant  feature  is  the 
attention  given  to  the  objects  of  art  and 
culture  most  worth  seeing  and  in  affording 
whatever  information  is  necessary  for  their 
appreciation.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  given  to  the  towns  of  Perugia,  Assisi,  and 
Orvieto,  v/ith  briefer  sections  on  smaller 
towns  like  Montefalco,  Gubbio,  and 
Spoleto.  It  is  thus  a  specialized  guide 
to  a  special  locality,  and  by  what  it  omits 
as  well  as  by  what  it  includes  it  supple- 
ments Baedeker  and  Murray  without  dis- 
placing them.  An  excellent  feature  is  the 
apt  inclusion  of  photographs  of  sculptures 
and  paintings  of  other  Italian  towns  for 
comparison  with  those  which  the  n^ader 
is  contemplating,  tho  the  photograph  of 
the  sarcophagus  of  Larthia  Seianti  is 
rcverstHl.  The  -visitdr  to  Umbria  and  the 
student  of  its  art  will  want  this  guide  at 
hand. 

naKnell,  Robert.  Economic  and  Moral  As- 
pects of  (lie  Liquor  Business.  Cloth,  pp.  178. 
New  York:    Funk   &  Wagnalls  Co.    75  cents  net. 

This  brief  treatise  from  a  dear-thinking 
mind  is  an  effort  to  treat  the  troublesome 
liquor  question  from  a  social  rather  than  an 
individual  point  of  view,  and  to  stimulate 
an  appreciation  of  some  unrecognized 
factors  in  tlu>  situation.  The  first  part  of 
the  book,  after  discussing  the  effects  of  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  on  the  individual 
as  a  member  of  society,  brings  forward  the 
si^rious  problem  of  the  actual  influence  of 
the  saloon  in  the  community  and  of  the 
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whole  trade  on  the  nation  at  large.  The 
second  part  turns  to  the  theme  of  the 
actual  rights  and  powers  of  the  state  to 
control  the  traffic  and  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutional basis  of  those  rights.  Dr. 
Bagnell's  judicial  attitude  is  most  attrac- 
tive among  those  on  his  side  of  the  case, 
and  he  is  careful  not  to  overestimate  his 
evidence  or  to  overstate  his  conclusions. 
His  point  that  no  thorough  scientific 
sociological  investigation  of  the  problem 
has  yet  been  made  and  that  the  Ijody  of 
really  reliable  literature  on  the  subject  is 
very  small  deserves  the  prominence  which 
he  gives  to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
book  will  stimulate  some  competent  stu- 
dent— and  it  will  require  many  of  them — 
to  give  practical  attention  to  the  problem. 
As  a  suggestive  introduction  to  such  study 
Dr.  Bagnell's  book  should  have  a  wide 
circulation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more 
typographical  errors  could  not  have  been 
avoided.  A  brief  bibliography  has  been 
appended. 

De  Lauzun,  Due.  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de 
Lauzun.  Pp.  353.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company.     1912.    $1.50. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  life  of  the 
Due  de  Lauzun — called  by  his  contem- 
poraries "  the  mad,"  "  the  brave,"  "  the 
handsome,"  "  the  witty  " — of  which  any 
one  might  be  proud.  He  was  a  good  soldier, 
a  man  endowed  with  brilliant  intellectual 
qualities,  but  he  was  the  incarnation  of 
the  frivolous,  elegant,  blase  society  of  his 
times  (1747-93),  and  these  memoirs,  un- 
fortunately, deal  with  the  side  of  his  life 
least  to  his  credit.  His  account  of  his  part 
in  the  American  Revolution,  under  General 
Rochambeau,  is  the  only  serious  and  dig- 
nified experience  he  here  relates.  The  rest 
of  the  pages  are  filled  with  his  numerous 
love-affairs,  so  flagrant  and  frequent  as  to 
be  an  insult  to  the  woman  who  bore  his 
name,  and  to  make  disgustingly  salacious 
reading.  His  partizans  claim  that  these 
memoirs  were  written  as  a  confession  to 
Mme.  la  Duchesse  de  Fleury  or  Mme.  de 
Coigny,  and  not  for  the  public,  and  we  can 
not  see  where  the  public  will  gain  anything 
from  the  perusal  of  the  claims  of  a  man 
of  colossal  conceit,  whose  environment 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  was  that  of  a 
company  without  morals,  without  scruples, 
and  of  extreme  corruption.  His  claims  of 
favor  from  Marie  Antoinette  should  not  be 
credited.  "  One  sees  in  it  only  the  false 
and  contemptible  insinuations  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous fellow  disappointed  in  his  hope, 
and  whose  wounded  vanity  seeks  a  venge- 
ance unw^orthy  of  a  gallant  man." 

Joyee,  Thomas  A.  South  Ameriean  Arehe- 
ology:  an  introduction  to  the  Archeology  of  South 
America,  with  special  reference  to  the  early  history 
of  Peru.  Cloth,  8vo.  Illustrated,  map.  292  pp. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

Dr.  Joyce's  book,  as  will  be  inferred  from 
its  title,  is  hardly  one  to  be  read  as  a 
pastime,  but  is  of  great  value  as  a  general 
review  of  the  prehistoric  remains  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  South  America. 
The  glowing  but  not  very  scientific  pages  of 
Prescott,  the  more  carefully  investigated 
work  of  Squier,  and  the  piquant  writings 
of  Bandelier  and  more  recent  men  have 
made  us  generally  familiar  with  the  colossal 
relics  of  the  Inca  domination  on  the 
Peruvian  plateaus. 

Now  Professor  Joyce,  who  is  an  assistant 
in  the  British  Museum,  has  brought  into 
compact  and  orderly  array  the  mass  of 
gathered  data,  and  gives  a  succinct  review 
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of  the  greatly  enlarged  information  now 
possest  of  this  strange  semicivilization 
which  was  erusht  out  by  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. It  would  be  a  fascinating  study 
to  take  this  book  in  hand  on  a  visit  to  a 
great  museum,  such  as  the  National  at 
Washington,  or  the  American  Museum  in 
New  York,  and  there  study  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  specimens  of  Peruvian  art  and 
industries.  The  same  method  is  applied 
to  all  the  other  South  American  countries, 
some  of  which,  as  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile,  abound  in  astonishing  e\'idenees  of 
pre-Spanish  occupation  by  people  of  great 
ability.  The  northern  and  eastern  halves 
of  the  continent  abound  in  less  striking 
remains  but  much  that  is  of  great  inter- 
est; while  here,  as  the  WTiter  points  out, 
rich  fields  for  investigation  still  lie  almost 
unexplored.  The  book  is  thus  a  notable 
addition  to  the  library  of  reference  in 
regard  to  the  continent  south  of  us  w'hich 
is  so  soon  to  become  far  more  easily  acces- 
sible to  scientific  students. 

Handcock,  Percy  M.  C.  Mesopotamian  Arche- 
ology. An  Introduction  to  the  Archeology  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  8vo,  pp.  423.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $3.50  net. 

The  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum  has  here  produced  a  mas- 
terly resume  of  recent  results  in  the  domain 
of  Mesopotamian  antiquities.  It  is  strik- 
ingly complete  as  an  outline  and  the 
student  will  find  himself  furnished  mth  a 
fine  conspectus  of  his  subject.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  furnish  a  political 
history  of.  the  nations  dwelling  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  the  life  of 
the  people  is  illustrated  by  their  art  and 
architectiu'e.  A  succinct  account  is  given 
of  cuneiform  writing,  with  the  fascinating 
historj^  of  its  decipherment.  A  history  of 
excavations  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  the 
region  is  also  given.  The  work  is  rendered 
more  useful  by  the  chronological  summary 
of  the  royal  dj'nasties,  the  maps  and  charts, 
as  well  as  by  the  photographs,  colored 
illustrations  and  tracings  of  contempora- 
neous inscriptions,  w^hich  enhance  the  value 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  book. 

Brockway,  R.  Zebulon.  Fifty  Tears  of  Prison 
Service.  8vo,  pp.  437.  New  York:  Charities  Pub- 
lication Committee.     $2. 

This  is  a  genial,  chatty  autobiography 
of  a  man  who  has  been  called  "  the  father 
of  reformatories."  Of  fine  New  England 
stock,  Mr.  BrockAvay  threw  all  his  mind 
and  heart  into  the  problem  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  the  reformation  of 
criminals.  He  has  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  young  offenders  may 
be  rehabilitated  and  his  demonstration  is 
vitally  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 
He  depicts  in  a  lively  way  the  difficulties 
almost  insurmountable  which  beset  the 
training  of  j'oung  convicts,  but  shows  how 
he  surmounted  them.  In  Elmira  we  see  a 
primary  school,  a  training  ground,  and  a 
trade-school.  A  youth  may  leave  it  thor- 
oughly ('quii)ped  to  earn  his  living  and  fixt 
in  habits  which  may  prove  his  social  and 
moral  salvation. 

The  work  has  great  scientific  value  as 
an  autlienlie  document  in  illustration  of 
certain  aspects  of  criminology'.  Mr.  Brock- 
way  is  (>\('rywhere  known  for  the  reason- 
ableness aiui  humanity  of  the  system  which 
ho  introduced  and  which  has  been  imitated 
the  world  over.  Elmira  Reformatory, 
which  is  a  sort  of  moral  hospital  to  which 
men  between  sixteen  and  thirty  are  con- 
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signed  for  their  first  offense,  has  handled 
9,000  prisoners  since  it  was  opened  in  1876, 
and  has  rescued  hundreds  from  the  life  of 
crime  on  which  they  were  embarking.  Mr. 
Brockway's  success  has  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  penology  and  his  autobiography 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  work  he 
has  accomplished. 

Bogers,  Robert  W.  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the 
Old  Testament.  8vo,  pp.  570.  New  York:  Eaton 
&  Mains.     $4.50  net. 

P*rofessor  Rogers  here  presents  us  with 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  cuneiform 
texts,  with  photographic  reproductions  of 
the  actual  disks  and  cylinders,  that  has 
appeared  hitherto  in  any  language.  The 
work  will,  of  course,  supersede  those  of 
Schrader,  Zimmern  and  his  collaborator 
Winckles.  It  is  really  a  learned  and  com- 
prehensive corpus  of  all  the  Assyrian. 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  inscriptions  which 
are  parallel  to  or  illustrative  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Every  type  of  cuneiform  liter- 
ature is  thus  represented  and  translated 
into  idiomatic  English.  The  book  is  one 
which  not  only  Hebrew  scholars  but 
Biblical  scholars  whose  strong  point  is  not 
in  the  line  of  linguistics  will  find  indis- 
pensable. The  transliteration  which  runs 
side  by  side  -with  the  translation  is  an 
astonishing  work  of  erudition  and  may  lead 
many  a  young  student  to  set  out  on  the 
path  of  abstruse  Oriental  scholarship.  Such 
a  student  will  find  the  six-page  bibliography 
a  valuable  guide.  For  the  author,  who  is  a 
successful  teacher,  would  as  far  as  possible 
release  the  neophyte  Orientalist  from  lead- 
ing-strings, and  thinks  that  it  would  be  a 
most  useful  reformation  in  some  of  our 
academic  and  even  graduate  teaching  if 
pupils  were  compelled  to  do  a  little  more 
for  themselves. 

The  richness  of  the  cuneiform  literature 
will  strike  the  reader  of  this  great  book 
more  especially  in  its  relation  to  primitive 
Hebrew  religion.  But  it  is  a  contribution 
not  only  to  linguistics,  and  religious  origins; 
it  embodies  also  a  very  large  part  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race  and  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Founders  of 
Modern  Psychology.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     8i  X  5i  in.,  x-471  pp.    $2.50  net. 

The  founders  named  by  the  president 
of  Clark  University  in  this  volume  are 
Edward  Zeller,  Rudolph  Hermann  Lotze, 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner,  Edward  von 
Hartmann,  Hermann  L.  F.  von  Helmholtz, 
and  Wilhebn  Wundt.  Of  these  Zeller  is 
best  known  outside  Germany  for  his  works 
on  Greek  philosophy,  Lotze  for  his  Micro- 
cosmus  (tho  his  "  Metaphysics,"  "  Psychol- 
ogy," "  Logic,"  and  "  Esthetics  "  exist  in 
English  translation),  Von  Hartmann  for  his 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,"  Helm- 
holtz for  his  researches  in  physics,  Wundt 
for  his  "  Ethics,"  while  Fechner  is  known 
hardly  at  all.  President  Hall  was  led  to 
the  making  of  this  book  by  his  personal 
study  under  them  and  the  desu-e  to  make 
their  personalities  and  achievements  better 
known  outside  their  own  country. 

One  can  but  feel  that  sentiments  of 
regard  rather  than  sound  judgment  led  to 
the  inclusion  of  Fechner,  while  the  place  of 
Helmholtz  as  a  "  founder  of  modern  psy- 
chology "  must  rest  largely  on  his  re- 
searches into  the  ideas  of  space  and  time. 
The  method  of  the  author  is  to  give  first 
an  account  of  the  life  and  then  of  the 
researches,  works,  and  significance  of  his 
subjects.    This  is,  of  course,  well  done  and. 
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board,  roll  three-eighths  inch  thick,  line  pan  and  bake  in  a 

hot   oven.      Have  all   ingredients  cold 

except  Crisco,  which  should  be  warmed, 

if  necessary,  but  not  melted. 

Send  for 
Our  Cook  Book 

It  tells  why  Crisco  makes 

better  foods  at  less  cost 

and  gives  over  100  tested 

recipes    illustrating    the 

best  ways  to  use  Crisco. 

The  Procter  & 

Gamble  Co., 

Dept.  A, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


PERFECT  PENCILS 

Free  Sample — 

I|rove  for  yourself  Venus  Pen- 
cils are  best.  Write  for  Free 
Sample.  Ask  for  soft,  medium 
or  hard. 

VENUS  PERFECT  PENCILS 
WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 
ERASE  CLEANEST 

n  Black  Degrees  bB  to  gH. 

2  Copying,  soft  and  hard. 

A Ifsotuteiy guaranteed.   Ti'^rite. 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 
22  2  rirrn  ave:.     a/£v^  york^ 


s      M, 


MAKES  AND  BURNS 
ITS  OWN  GAS 
Briehter  than  electricity    or  acetj'Iene. 
Cheaper  than  kerosene.      No  dirt,  grease 
nor  odor.    Over  200  styles.  »  B 

AecBti*  Wanted.  Write  for  catalog.      IM 

TUK  KK«*T  LIGHT  CO.  IF 

0.  »•>  B.6(h  8t.,Cutan,0.      g^Cj^^ 

"0  CANDLE  POV*^^*^ 


rl'WURL'nZER' 


FREE 
CATALOG 
Plusical  Instruments 

282  Pages.  2.")61  ArticlcHdescribed.  788  111a. 
Btrations.  67  Color  Plates.  Kvery  Musical 
Instrument.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest 
Prices.  Easy  Payments.  Mention  Instru- 
ment you  are  interested  in.  We  supply 
the  U.  8.  Government. 

THE  RTDOLPU  WTHMTZFR  CO. 

146  L  4tii  Av.,  CindwMtl       3(i» !).  WiU^h  At..  Uilcaft 
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Decay  Is  Eating 

The  Heart  Out  of  Your^ires 


To  explain:  Here's  a  cut  in  the  tire,  extending  through  the 
rubber  surfacing  to  tlie  real  body  of  the  tire.  This  body  is 
built  up  of  plies  of  heavy  cotton  fabric.  Oil  gets  into  the  cut — 
moisture  is  almost  continuously  seeping  in  and  soaking  the  fab- 
ric— decay  follows.  Any  cotton  fabric  subjected  constantly  to 
moisture  will  rot.  There  are  many  such  cuts  in  every  tire — 
each  a  decay  spot.  No  tire  can  stand  up  long  with  its  body  so 
weakened.  Result — blow-outs,  rim-cuts,  shortened  tire  life. 
Tirenew  is  the  preventive. 

You'll  get  20  per  cent  more  mileage 
out  of  your  tires  by  using 


B^HW  V^^    '^H  TRADE   MARW 

t'REneh 

It  Prevents  Tire  Decay 

A  liquid,  unvulcanized  rubber  compound  with  a  base  of  pure 
gum.  It  puts  a  protecting  coat  on  the  tire  which  will  not 
rub  or  wash  off,  and  it  gets  down  into  all  cuts  and  cracks  and 
thoroughly  waterproofs  the  fabric — it  protects  the  entire 
tire  from  oil,  moisture,  light  and  sun;  and 

It  Makes  the  Tire  Look  Like  New 
Tirenew  your  tires  once  a  week  and  you'll  have  a  smarter 
looking  car,  and  longer  lived,  safer,  and  more  satisfactory 
tires.     Tirenew  your  spares  and  protect  them  from  light  and 
sun.      Two  colors — tire  gray  and  white. 

There  are  imitations  which  paint 
but  don't  protect — insist  on  Tirenew. 
A«k  Your  Supply  Houie 
National  Rubber  Company,  4410  Papia  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Trial  Can^Send  25c  in  stamps  for  a  trial  can — contains  enough  to 
Tirenew  one  tire.  Apply  it  to  your  spare  tire  for  its  protection  and  ap- 
pearance. Give  dealer's  name  and  address  and  state  wbicb  color  you 
want — tire  gray  or  pure  white. 

Buy  by  the  Box — Buy  a  box  of  K-gallons — convenient  and  econoni 
ical.     If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  we  will 


THE  ENGINEykEFINEMEN 

/i'nesi  boats  tA^at //oat 

For  Kunaboutj.Cruisersand  Speed  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog 

BUfll  St. 


Sterling  Engine  Co. '  iiu?rjiM" 


.\.   V. 


Mixed  with  \vater  Calox  forms  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  the  only  known  substance  that  will 
whiten  the  teeth  without  injury. 

Dcntliti  advlie  Itt  ai«.    Physicians  preicrlbe  it. 

All  Drutrsittt,  25  cents. 

^iiuplf  and  liniikl'  t       f    "II  rftjiifBt 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS.  NEW  YORK 

\-k  for  Ihf  /,,/„,•  7   ■•III  llrnali.  ssr. 


arm  Mortgages 

If  you  havr  nionf»y  to  invest  safely  acnd 
for  our  Imnklft  '  A"  di-flct  iptive  of  our 
First  pArni  Mortirages — fuini-h^d  in  laijre 
or  small  amounts.     30  yearn*  experionce. 


E.J  Lamler  &  Co  Grand  fork?^N.D. 


Want  a  really  fine  lawn  ? 

Start  it  Now  with  E^/f  V     /f  WJr  Jf 

Sturtjour  1,'iwn  thisf»ll.  ^L  CJ  I  ^M  IK  ^1 
It  will  beKreen  and  beau-  A  m^A  Aaif^^l.  Jl^^^ 
tifnl    next  BprinK  at  the  r>        .■.        •   /-,  01 

timo  wiun  otherwise  .xou  fertilized  Urass  aeed 

would  jviHt  be  BeedinK  it. 

Kor  fall  si-edini:.  il'»  imp»'i^iil  to  m'w  Kalaka-^not  ordi-    1 
nnrvBcd.     Kalaka  irrows  (^Ki'c^efi/ and  surest,  and  t^Hn 
wv\\  r<»r>tcd  fjoforr  cold  wpathrr  cmiih'8.     It's  rasirv  to  sow 
and  goes  further,  too.    No  waste  to  Kalakn.     It's  the  oAo/c- 
est  of  rarefnlly  cUaued  i>rime  seed  — mixed  with  a  stroniE 
r<inei>ntrato  of  rich  manure — draws  moisture,  <)Uirkens  germ- 
ination and  nourishes  the  sproutinc  crass  into  a  thick,  sturdy 
turf  in  a  hrief  time. 

N'>w  is  til."  time  to  tone  np1t)e  thin  lawn  and  hritrbten  up  hare 
spoti     t\  (liKorr.  ll>    l>.>\    ^l.'.'.'iWeslof  Oinaha.  express  paid. 

XTaa^K^^  J9«««mCr#«»#  "  Ho'"  ^0  Make  a  Lawn" 

rrOB  laOvKta  win  be  Riven  you  by  any 

Kalaki  dealer.    Aak  your  dealer  for  It.    If  he  doesn't 

handle  Kalaka,  write  us  his  name,  and  we'll  send 

you  the  book. 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 
36  ITnion    Stork  Yards,  Chlcaso 


apart  from  the  inclusion  of  Fechner,  well 
judged.  All  of  these  men  were  gr^at,  each 
in  his  own  way.  Familiarity  with  their 
operations,  methods,  and  results  is  well 
worth  acquiring. 

There  is  apj>ended  to  each  sketch  a 
bibliography  of  works  by  and  on  each  of 
the  subjects.  This  is,  however,  incomplete, 
and  sometimes  misleading;  it  also  several 
times  fails  to  give  titles  of  the  books  as 
translated,  which  is  a  desideratum,  notably 
in  the  case  of  Von  Hartmann. 

OTHER   BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Todd,  Mabel  Loomis.    Tripoli  the  Mysterious. 

Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  214.  Illustrated.  Small,  May- 
nard   &  Co.    $2  net. 

We  have  learned  to  expect  from  Mrs. 
Todd,  every  time  that  she  accompanies  her 
husband,  the  Amherst  astronomer,  David 
Todd,  on  an  expedition  to  observe  those 
sun-eclipses  which  take  him  to  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  a  delightful  book  of  womanly 
experiences  and  observations.  Mrs.  Todd's 
way  of  relating  what  she  sees  and  hears  and 
wears  and  tastes  and  enjoys  in  these  excur- 
sions is  so  admirable  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  her  equal,  and  one  conceives  a  most 
pleasing  pictiu-e  of  her  personality  as  a 
traveling  companion.  The  present  book, 
altho  relating  to  a  time  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  has  great  aptness  just  now,  when  the 
country  she  pictures  has  come  out  of  its 
obscurity  in  the  light  of  public  interest; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  read  her 
book  if  one  would  understand  the  reason  for 
the  course  of  recent  events  there.  The  old 
"  dream  city  "  is  gone. 

The  author's  stay  was  long,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  mission  and  its  personal 
prominence  opened  all  doors,  so  that  every 
possible  advantage  for  gaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Tripolitan  life  was  at  their 
disposal.  Hence  we  read  not  only  of  the 
outward  aspect  of  things,  always  so  in- 
tensely picturesque  and  amusing,  but  the 
indoor  family  life  of  Turk  and  Arab,  Jew, 
Maltese,  and  European — Gentile,  Moham- 
medan, and  pagan — was  seen,  and  studied 
by  her  with  a  quick  and  humorous  eye  and 
pen.  One  reads  the  book,  therefore,  with 
liveliest  interest;  and  finds  when  it  is 
finished  that  he  has  acquired,  almost 
without  perceiving  it,  a  valuable  fund  of 
information. 

The  illustrations  from  photographs  are 
numerous  and  most  excellent  and  interest- 
ing; and  incidentally  one  learns  a  great 
deal  about  total  solar  eclipses  and  their 
observation. 

Dostoevsky,  Fyodor.  The  Brothers  Kara  inazo>. 

Translated  by  Florence  Garnett.  8vo,  pp.  838. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.60  net. 

We  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  reading 
public  the  Macmillan  English  version  of 
this  great  Russian  novelist's  works,  of 
which  "  The  Brothers  Karamazov  "  is  the 
first  volume.  We  call  attention  to  the 
excellence  of  Florence  Garnett's  transla- 
tion. She  seems  quite  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  For  Russian  fiction 
is  as  different  from  American  or  British 
fiction  as  a  Hindu  epic  is  from  the  Odyssey. 
The  Russian  novelist,  such  as  Fyodor 
Dostoevsky,  can  scarcely  be  charged  with 
an  attempt  to  please  or  entertain;  he  aims 
merely  to  reveal.  In  the  present  work  the 
novelist  reveals  the  miseries  of  life  in 
Russia,  and  esptHnally  of  child-life,  but  he 
also  reveals  himself.  The  theater  of  his 
drama  is  his  own  soul,  and  with  profound 
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psychologrical  analyses  he  has  dived  into 
the  recesses  of  his  own  consciousness,  and 
gloomy  recesses  they  are.  Nevertheless  his 
skill  is  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  psychologists  of  Europe,  who 
attach  high  scientific  value  to  his  novels, 
of  which  the  present  work  is  among  the 
saddest  and,  we  may  almost  say,  most 
dreary.  Dostoevsky  suffered  personally 
from  the  social  and  political  hardships  of 
his  day  and  this  gives  a  poignant  reality 
to  his  descriptions  of  Russian  life.  His 
works  should  be  closely  studied  by  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  and  the  intricate  problems 
cropping  up  on  all  sides  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Czar. 

Heller,  Otto.  Henrik  Ibsen.  Plays  and  Prob- 
lems. 8vo,  pp.  354.  Boston:  Houghton  MifBin 
Company.     $2  net. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  writing  books 
about  books.  The  first  is  to  introduce  a 
masterpiece  to  a  new  reader  and  prepare 
his  mind  for  the  recognition  and  study  of  it. 
The  second  is  embodied  in  the  principle 
that  even  those  who  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  great  works  may  some- 
times find  an  added  delight  in  the  apprecia- 
tion and  interpretations  of  some  one  else. 
This  work  of  Professor  Heller  is  avowedly 
intended  for  those  who  know  Henrik  Ibsen. 
The  P*rofessor  is  already  eminent  as  an 
expositor  of  Teutonic  literature,  and  in  this 
work  he  gives  a  satisfying  analysis  and 
interpretation  from  a  social  and  psycholog- 
ical point  of  view  of  the  great  Norwegian 
dramatist's  most  important  works.  Ibsen's 
great  moral  and  artistic  teachings,  and  his 
views  on  the  woman  question  and  on 
marriage  and  the  problems  of  social  hygiene 
are  fully  dealt  with.  He  is  no  satirist, 
declares  Professor  Heller,  nor  is  he  a 
pessimist,  but  rather  an  idealist  of  a  high 
order  both  by  impulse  and  temperament. 
So  many-sided  is  Ibsen  that  he  is  sometimes 
accused  of  inconsistency.  Mr.  Heller 
denies  this  and  thinks  he  indeed  was 
somewhat  visionary,  but  emphatically  "the 
poet  of  the  future." 

All  true  Ibsenites  will  delight  in  this 
lucid  and  comprehensive  piece  of  criticism. 
It  is  the  best  and  keenest  book  on  the 
Norwegian  poet  which  we  have  yet  met 
with. 

Cain,  Georges.  Byways  of  Paris.  Translated 
by  Louis  Seymour  Houghton.  8vo,  pp.  315.  New 
York:    Duffield  &  Company.    $2.50. 

Even  to  those  who  know  Paris  weU 
this  brilliant  little  work  will  reveal  new 
beauties  in  the  delightful  capital  of  PVanee. 
The  author  writes  out  of  the  fulness  of  a 
large  historical  and  antiquarian  knowledge, 
yet  there  is  not  a  trace  of  weariness  or 
dulness  in  the  volume.  The  illustrations, 
maps,  and  plans  add  much  to  the  lucid 
charm  of  these  essays.  This  is  no  dry 
guide-book,  but  is  the  production  of  an 
enthusiast  whose  lightness  of  touch  and 
vivid  picturesqueness  of  style  have  been 
well  reproduced  by  the  translator,  already 
known  for  original  work  and  clever 
translations. 

Nearlng,  Scott  and  Nellie  M.  S.  Woman  and 
Social  Progress.  Pp.  281.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1912. 

Like  Olive  Schreiner  in  her  "  Woman 
and  Labor,"  the  Nearings  approach  their 
subject  sanely,  seriously,  and  simply,  in- 
citing the  American  woman — a  term 
synonymous  with  "  new  woman  " — not  to 
unwomanly    militant   methods,  but    to    a 
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Low  Cost — Long  Service 


M 


ETAL  roofs  require  painting  every  few  years,  most 
ready  roofings  require  coating  regularly,  but  with 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  there  is  no  main- 
tenance  expense. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  roofs  of  coal  tar  pitch 
and  tarred  felt,  with  a  top  surface  of  slag,  gravel  or  tile, 
laid  according  to  the  Barrett  Specification. 

This  specification  is  simply  the  standard  formula  for 
building  a  first-class  roof  of  this  character. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  make  an  inferior  roof  of  these 
materials  either  by  poor  workmanship  or  by  using  insufficient 
and  poor  goods.  But  if  the  Barrett  Specification  is  fol- 
lowed absolutely  and  the  materials  called  for  are  used,  you 
are  certain  of  getting  the  best  value  in  roof  coverings. 

Such  roofs  usually  last  twenty  years  and  over  without  leaks 

or  repairs. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  almost  universally  used  on 
factories  and  buildings  of  large  roof  areas  and  where  costs  are 
carefully  figured.  They  are  equally  good  for  city  dwellings, 
warehouses,  railroad  buildings,  etc. 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification,  with  diagrams,  mailed  free 
on  request  to  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Special  Note 

We  advise  incorpo- 
rating in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
suggested. 

ROOFING  —  Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revised 
August  IS,  1911, 
using  the  materials 
specified,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  inspec- 
tion requirements. 


New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati,  Minneapolis 

THE  PATKR-SON    MFG.  ca,  Ltd. —Montreal, 


Boston,  St.  Loais,  Kansas  City.         Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  Corey,  Ala. 

Toronto,        Winnipeg,         Vancouver,         St.  .lolin,  N    B. 
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A  New  Furnace  Built  on 
New  Principles 

Ordinary  heating  methods  are  slow.  Old  style  furnaces  are  built  too  high. 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  take  hours  to  produce  heat  as  against  minutes  by  this 
new  heater.    Note  low  height,  proper  elevation  of  heating  pipes. 


In 

at 


oncelhe  Iiiteiise  Fumacc 

"All  that  the  Name  Implies" 

Its  distributed  draft  and  patented  check  damper  insure  fuel  economy.  The  sur- 
faces are  self-cleaning  ;  no  dust  or  soot  can  accumulate  or  get  into  living  rooms.  It  has 
vast  radiating  surface  :  a  simple  hot  water  attaclinienf,  a  knocked  down  square  jacket 
and  other  features  experts  appreciate.  Note  portai>le  ash  pan — a  great  convenience. 
2  sizes  for  ordinary  requirements.     Arranged  in  batteries  for  larger  buildings. 

Send  us  Architect's  or  Dealer's  name  and  ask  for  booklet  and  full  particalars     We 
will  send  free  a  "  Physician's  Treatise  on  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Ventilation." 

TKe  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  56  Hubbard  Street.  Fulton,  N.Y 
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Your  Shaving  Soap  Did  It 


The  free  caustic  found  its  way 
into  the  pores  of  your  skin  and 
that  terrible  smarting  and  draw- 
ing sensation  resulted. 


which    contains    no    free    caustic,    and    enjoy   a    cool, 
comfortable  shave. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream   makes  a  lather  which 

requires    no    "  rubbing  in "  to    soften    the  beard.     You 
lather  and  then  you  shave.     Saves  time, 

and  does  away  w^ith  tender  faces.  ,.c*^^i^ 

For  Sale  everywhere  25c 
Sample   Tube  Free 

GERHARD    MENNEN    CO.,  Newark,    N.  J. 


A  Sectional  Bookcase 

Without  Sections 

A  BOOKCASE  which  grows  with  your  books,  section 
by  section,  yet  in  which  the  sections  unite  to  form 
a   perfect  unit,  without  waste  space,  partitions  or 
multiple  doors,— a  case  that  opens  from  top  to  bottom  at 
one   operation   like  an  old-fashioned  bookcase,  affording 
instant  access  to  every  shelf, — such  is 

THE  ^C  BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer  Patents) 

Built  of  steel,  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fjiass  in  the  doors.  It  never  warps  nor 
swells  with  climatic  chanties.  It  is  dust-jjroof, 
fire-refarilinfj,  aiui  vermin-proof.  THE  S-C 
l{()()K-UNir  consists  of  base  and  crown  and 
one  or  more  sinf^lc,  double  or  triple  sections. 
When  additional  space  is  neeiled,  simply  re- 
move the  crown  and  adil  a  section.  Replace 
the  crown  and  you  liave  a   sin^jle   case  as  be- 


fore, with  interior  adjustable  for  shelves  at 
intervals  of  every  half-inch  witliout  reference 
to  the  sections. 

Finished  in  olive  preen  oi  in  natural  oak  or 
mahof,ranv,'rHE  S-C  HOOK-UNI  F  is  h;md- 
some  and  di^jnified  in  appearance  and  is 
equally  satisfactory  for  the  liome  or  for  the 
business  office. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  L-3 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Marietta,  O. 

Branches  or  ARcnciet  in  most  cities.     Look  in  your  telephone  directory. 

SoU  manufacturer!,  c/  Til  E  SA  lE-CA  HI  SKT,  Til  K  S-C  FI  LI  SG-UNITS,  THE 

S-C  STEEL  OEFICE  FU RNITU RE  ami  THE  S-C  BOOK-UNIT,  th* 

neiv  sectional  library  system  for  home  atid  business. 


quiet  and  eomprenensive  study  of  woman's 
powers,  conditions,  and  possible  future. 
"  In  tfiis  discussion  of  woman  and  social 
progress  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  with 
the  relation  of  woman's  capacity  to  man's, 
but  with  the  relation  of  her  capacity  to 
her  opportunities  and  to  her  achieve- 
ments." The  changes  in  social  environ- 
ment and  demands  of  home  life  are  con- 
sidered with  fairness,  but,  in  every  case, 
woman's  weakness  and  failure  is  ascribed 
to  her  lack  of  opportunity  and  training. 
The  authors  go  on  to  measure  the  effect  of 
■'  higher  education  for  women  "  and  its 
desirability,  emphasizing  clearly  that  the 
"  importance  of  a  \olume  of  knowledge  as 
an  end  in  itself  is  of  little  practical  value. 
The  aliility  to  apply  an  available  stock  of 
information  to  the  daily  problems  is  the 
faculty  that  really  counts  in  effective 
living."  Chapters  are  devoted  to  women 
as  selectors,  as  trainers  of  children,  as 
spenders,  and  her  position  in  the  industrial 
world:  "  It  is  neither  wTong  nor  right  for 
women  to  enter  industrj*;  it  is  logi^c:'  and 
inevitable,"  and  the  reason  given  is  the 
necessity  for  constructive  occupation,  for- 
merly provided  in  the  home,  now  sought 
in  the  factory,  the  office,  and  the  store. 

A  careful  reading  will  repay  any  read- 
er, whether  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  witl 
present  conditions. 

Chubb,   Percival.     Festivals  and   Plays.     Pp. 

300.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1912.     $2. 

Actual  experience,  long  study,  and 
earnest  research  are  the  basis  of  this 
exhaustive  treatise  on  a  very  timely  and 
entertaining  subject.  The  suggestions 
have  especial  bearing  on  the  training  of 
school-children,  but  the  ideas  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  groups  and  conditions. 
The  festival  derives  its  special  significance 
for  education  and  culture  from  the  fact 
that  "it  is  the  meeting-ground  of  the  two 
great  impulses  which  actuate  human  life — 
the  impulse  of  work  and  the  impulse  of 
play."  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
very  careful  and  scholarly  and  shows  the 
power  of  such  celebrations  to  foster  patriot- 
ism, increase  mentality,  and  develop  per- 
sonal character  in  every  direction.  There 
are  chapters  devoted  to  music,  art,  costum- 
ing, and  dancing  in  the  development  of  the 
different  festivals,  each  subject  handled  by 
one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject, 
and  the  interrelation  of  the  various  kinds 
of  knowledge  is  made  very  clear  and  force- 
ful, weighing  carefully  the  educational  and 
cultural  value  of  such  entertaining  studj'. 
Besides  our  usual  celebrations  at  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  Patriot's  Dajs  and 
others  well  known,  there  are  manj'  others 
suggested,  commemorative  of  great  men 
or  great  events,  and  a  detailed  account 
giv(>n  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
development  of  plays  that  have  proved  in- 
teresting and  stimulating.  Specimen  pro- 
grams and  a  complete  inde.x  make  the  book 
of  great  \aliie  as  a  handbook  of  instruction 
and  add  to  its  educational  and  artistic 
interest. 

Sharp.  Dallas  Lore.  The  Spring  of  the  Tear, 
and  Winter.  Pp.  136,  135.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
}Ioughlon  Mifllin  Company.    60  cents. 

These  two  books  belong  to  a  nature  series 
design(>d  to  be  acciu-ate  volumes  of  outdoor 
fac'ts,  to  quicken  imagination  behind  the 
sharp  eyes  and  keen  ears  of  school-children, 
for  the  whole  series  is  essentially  educa- 
tional and  the  key-note  of  both  volumes 
is  to   "go  into  the  fields  and  woods,  go 
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deep  and  far  and  frequently,  with  eyes  and 
ears  and  all  your  souls  alert."  Mr.  Hors- 
fall's  illustrations  are  an  addition  to  a  verj- 
interesting  and  entertaining  discussion  of 
the  season's  animals,  birds,  and  flowers  and 
all  sorts  of  nature  delights  and  the  facts  are 
given  in  an  intimate  conversational  style, 
bound  to  appeal  to  young  people.  Young 
and  old  alike  are  inclined  to  go  through 
life  with  closed  eyes,  figuratively  speaking, 
and  Mr.  Sharp's  suggestions  for  alertness, 
and  the  pleasures  to  be  gained  by  keen 
observation  of  nature  tracks  and  signs, 
have  much  in  them  of  value  to  all.  Each 
book  contains  explanatory  notes  and  sug- 
gestions for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
the  books  wall  find  a  ready  field  of  useful- 
ness and  many  friends. 

Moshcr,  Eliza  M.    Health  and  Happiness.    Pp. 

203.  New  (York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     1912.    $1. 

More  sins  are  committed  and  more  mis- 
takes made  through  ignorance  than  through 
wilfulness.  This  book  of  advice  from  one 
who  has  authoritative  knowledge  and 
experience  will  be  of  real  assistance  and 
very  welcome  to  mothers  who,  through  lack 
of  knowledge  or  inherent  reticence,  find  it 
difficult  to  help  their  girls  to  ways  of  right 
posture  and  intelligent  modes  of  living. 
Dr.  Mosher  gives  her  advice  in  the  form  of 
letters,  written  while  she  is  on  a  vacation. 
She  presents  valuable  hints  and  scientific 
information  about  the  structure  of  the 
body,  the  proper  nutrition  and  exercise  of 
the  different  organs;  she  deals  with  the  sex 
question  and  the  storj-  of  motherhood  and 
the  preparation  for  its  responsibility,  in 
the  sanest  and  most  practical  waj'.  The 
author  betrays  a  thorough  understanding 
of  girl  nature  and  a  sympathetic  compre- 
hension of  the  many  problems  of  girlhood. 
The  text  is  so  concise  in  quantity  and  so 
satisfactory  in  quality  that  it  merits  sincere 
praise. 

Clock,  Ralph  Oakley.  Our  Baby.  Pp.  180. 
Illustrated  by  the  author.  New  York  and  London: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1912.     $1.25. 

Young  mothers  with  new  babies  will  now 
have  no  excuse  for  making  mistakes  in 
rearing  their  offspring,  as  Dr.  Clock  has 
written  this  little  book  for  their  express 
edification  and  assistance.  It  is  practical 
as  a  guide,  simple  in  its  method  of  pres- 
entation, and  accurate  in  its  information, 
and  deals  with  everything  a  young  mother 
should  know  from  the  time  her  baby  is 
born  until  it  is  two  or  three  years  old. 
The  author  discusses  hygiene,  general  care, 
baths,  exercise,  signs  of  illness,  and  the  all- 
important  subject  of  feeding — basing  his 
advice  on  the  newest  investigations  and  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  scientific  re- 
search. An  index  makes  it  a  handy  volume 
for  ready  reference  and  the  text  is  para- 
graphed with  attractive  head-lines  and 
occasional  illustrations  by  the  author.  No 
subject  pertaining  to  little  babies  and  their 
care  is  omitted. 

Benson,  A.  C.  Paul  the  Minstrel.  8vo,  pp. 
250.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The  fine  literary  quality  of  Mr.  Benson's 
work  is  here  exhibited  in  a  somewhat  new 
field.  We  have  a  collection  of  short  stories 
of  an  old  romantic  cast,  but  illustrating  the 
knightly  virtues  which  should  find  their 
parallel  in  modern  character.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  tales  is  medieval,  and  in  these 
days  when  the  detective  story  almost 
monopolizes  the  field  of  fiction,  it  is  re- 
freshing   to    see    themes    of    another  and 
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No  Stropping  —  No  Honing 
With  tliis  Shaving  Outfit 

MEN  wish  to  make  shaving  easy  and  simple — not  com- 
plicated and  difficult.    Their  very  first  reason  for 
quitting  the  barber  or  for  putting  aside  the  old-fashioned 

razor  is  to  save  time,  or  to  get  a^vay  from  the  everlasting  nuisance 
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Witt's  is  even  **  ahhnuiii- 
priMif '• 


«< 


After   eight   yeoLrs    of 
rough  KoLndling — 

my  Witt's  Asli  Can  is  apparently  just  as  good  as  ever, 
writis  a  Boston  man.     And  dozens  of  similar  testimonials 

an;  in  our  fiks.    The  reason  why 

Witt's  Cans  and  Pails 

last  so  long  is  this:  they  are  made  of  heavy  steel, 
deeply  corrugated,  by  actual  test  29  times  as 
strongas  plain  steel.  Then  the  entire  can  and 
pail  are  galvanized  so  heavily  that  they  resist 
rust  indefinitely.  Vet  Witt's  cost  but  little  more 
thai)  the  ordinary  kind,  last  twice  as  long.    "— 

Ask  yourdealer  to  show  you  Witt's  Can  and 
Pail — there  are  three  sizes  of  each.  If  he  hasn't 
them,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied.   There  is  no  "just  as  good." 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO 

llcpt.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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T^JelL  this  looks  worth  reading 


That's  the  way  you  want  a  man  to  feel  when  he 
gets  your  letter.  I  'nrcad  letters  bring  no  orders.  \  our 
letters  must  seem  as  important  as  they  are.  Make  a 
move  now  to  insure  impressiveness  in  your  business 
stationery  by  writinj^  us  for  our  collection  of  2S  handsome 
specimen  letterheads  produced  on  Construction  Bond. 

These  specimens  were  produced  by  the  highest  class  printers 
and  lithographers  in  the  United  Stales.  'They  show  to  perfection 
the  fine  character  of  stationery  you  can  secure  on  any  of  the  nine 
colors  and  four  finishes  of  Construction  Bond  with  envelopes  to 
match.  Some  of  the  firms  who  produced  these  specimens  are  near  you, 
ready  to  do  the  same  class  of  work  ft>r  you  on  Construction  Bond. 

Construction  Bond  is  a  substantial  impressive  paper  witli  a  valid 
reason  for  its  moderate  price.  It  is  sold  only  in  large  quantities  direct 
to  the  most  responsible  printers  and  lithographers  in  tlie  160  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  — not  through  jobbers.  High  quality  at 
a  low  price  is  the  result.  Obviously  those  concerns  who  handle 
Construction  Bond  are  able- (o  ^ive  you  impressive  Stationery  at  a 
Usable  Price.     Write  for  their  names  and  the  specimens. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co.,   1012   South   Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,   III. 

ImpressiveStationerp  at aUsabh  Price 


HATS  WITH  A 
NOr,LK  LINEAGE 


nirw  YOttji.. 


Knox  Hats 

FALL  SHAPES 
Now  Ready 


simpler  sort  invested  with  a  living  charm 
by  the  touch  of  a  master  hand. 

Agar,  Madeline.  Garden  Design,  in  Theory 
and  Practice.  Pp.  261.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.    $2  net. 

This  is  definitely  a  handbook  of  instruc- 
tion, and  goes  into  the  subject  so  thoroughly 
that  it  covers  almost  every  phase  of  the 
subject,  especially  on  the  technical  side. 
Beginning  with  the  monastery  gardens,  the 
author  enumerates  the  many  styles,  their 
desirable  and  undesirable  qualities,  and  the 
well-known  names  associated  with  the  dif- 
ferent ones.  She  then  goes  on  to  advise  the 
perfect  accord  of  architect  and  garden 
designer,  the  suitable  choice  of  location, 
the  need  of  definite  plans,  and  the  artistic 
considerations  necessary.  There  are  illus- 
trations in  black  and  white  for  the  outlines 
and  some  colored  full-page  sketches  of 
famous  gardens.  This  book  will  be  valuable 
to  owners  of  great  estates  who  wish  the 
whole  scheme  of  development  to  be  con- 
sistent and  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Miller,  Ellen  Robertson.  Butterfly  and  Motb 
Book.  Pp.  249.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'a 
Sons.     $1.50  net. 

"  The  history  of  a  moth  or  butterfly  is  a 
veritable  fairy-tale,  and  of  absorbing  inter- 
est when  we  study  the  development  of  the 
insect  through  the  four  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence." So  says  the  writer  of  this  interest- 
ing little  volume.  She  proceeds  to  recount 
her  experiences  in  moth-  and  butterfly- 
culture  with  a  charm  that  would  be  difficult 
to  describe.  Where  words  fail,  pictures 
complete  the  information,  and  the  most 
wonderful  facts  are  chronicled  in  such  an 
intimate  way  as  to  lessen  the  antipathy 
which  many  persons  feel  for  creeping 
things  and  to  impart  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  "  frail  children  of 
the  air."  The  style  of  narration  is  fas- 
cinating and  the  mass  of  information  is 
so  alive  with  absorbing  interest  that  we 
read  with  avidity.  Mrs.  Miller  may  be 
sure  that  she  has  done  well  in  collecting 
her  information  for  the  delectation  of  her 
readers,  and  we  fancy  many  will  find  "  rest 
and  relaxation  and  enjoyment  in  the  fairy- 
land of  natural  science  "  inspired  by  her 
charming  book. 

Drennen,     Georgia     Torrey.       ETerblooming 

Roses.    Pp.  195.    New  York:   Duffield  &  Company. 
$1.50  net. 

This  little  handbook  is  exactly  what  it 
claims  to  be — "  Everblooming  Roses  "  for 
the  outdoor  garden  of  the  amateur,  describ- 
ing their  culture,  habits,  care,  nativity,  and 
l)arentage,  with  authentic  guides  to  the 
selection  of  varieties.  The  work  is  complete 
and  comprehensible  as  well  as  comprehen- 
sive, probably  because  the  author  confines 
herself  to  the  one  phase  of  rose  culture, 
which  she  knows  so  thoroughly.  "  I  am 
not  attempting  the  history,  the  culture, 
and  the  many  things  pertaining  to  roses  in 
geiuTal;  I  am  not  attempting  advice  to 
prof(>ssioTial  and  commercial  rosarians; 
but  in  naming  and  describing  '  Everbloom- 
ing R()S(»s  '  with  accuracy  and  in  giving 
rules  for  lh(>ir  culture,  I  feel  sure  of  making 
it  as  plain  to  amateurs  as  it  is  well  known 
to  me  that  they  are  the  most  available  and 
beautiful  roses  for  the  home  garden  North 
and  South." 

McAfee,  Cleiand.  The  Greatest  English 
Classic.  8vo,  pp.  287.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.25  net. 

It  is  rather  confusing,  at  first  sight,  to 
hear  the  Bible  in  King  James's  version 
spoken  of  as  an  "  English  classic,"  just  as 
it  would  look  odd  if  I'ope's  "  Iliad  "  were 
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ipoken  of  in  the  same  terms.  But  Dr. 
McAfee  sufiBciently  vindicates  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expression,  for  he  confines 
himself  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
version  on  English  literature,  and  on 
English  and  American  history.  Indeed 
he  styles  his  essay  "  a  study  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  and  its  influence 
on  life  and  literature."  While  there  is 
little  that  is  new  in  the  work,  yet  we 
welcome  this  clear  and  reverent  exposition 
of  the  position  held  in  the  world  by  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scripturi's  as  translated 
in  an  era  when  the  English  language,  as  a 
literary  vehicle,  had  reached  its  high-water 
mark.  It  is  a  well  written  treatise,  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  a 
lecturer  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Sharp,  William.     Studies  and  Appreciations. 

Pp.  424.     New  York:    Duffield  &  Company.     1912. 

These  "  Studies  and  Appreciations  "  by 
Mr.  Sharp  were  essays  written  at  different 
periods  of  his  career  (from  1885  to  1902) 
and  have  been  selected  and  arranged  by 
his  wife  for  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Sharp, 
in  speaking  of  criticism,  said:  "  The  basis 
of  criticism  is  imagination,  its  spiritual 
quality  is  simplicity,  its  intellectual  dis- 
tinction is  balance,"  and  one  realizes  the 
scholarly  seriousness  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  author  as  he  reads  these  carefully 
chosen  essays.  Each  chapter  forms  a 
literary  treatise  or  handbook  of  desirable 
information,  and  contains  so  much  author- 
itative information  that  careful  and  re- 
peated readings  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  grasp  comprehensively  the  exact 
value  of  the  subject-matter.  Mr.  Sharp 
treats  most  interestingly  of  the  Sonnet  and 
its  history,  and  adds  an  illuminating  chap- 
ter on  the  "  Sormets  of  Shakespeare."  The 
modern  reader,  interested  in  the  impetus 
given  to  literature  by  the  young  Belgians, 
will  be  keenly  interested  in  the  chapter 
on  ■'  La  Jeune  Belgique,"  and  all  will  enjoy 
the  author's  estimate  of  "  Sainte-Beuve," 
*'  D'Annunzio,"  "  Maeterlinck,"  and  "  The 
Modern  Troubadours."  It  is  a  book  whose 
dignity  of  purpose,  scholarly  treatment, 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  will  make  it 
valuable  and  interesting. 

CarrlnRton,  Thomas  Specs,  IVf  .D.  Fresh  Air 
and  How  to  Use  It.    Pp.  241. 

Tuberculosis  is  now  recognized  as  such 
a  menace  to  health  that  everywhere  as- 
sociations are  formed  for  its  prevention 
and  suppression.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  fresh  air  as  an  agent  of  cure, 
has  had  Dr.  Carrington  prepare  this  book 
to  meet  the  demand  for  advice  and  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
fresh  air,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the 
practical  difficulties  which  the  modern 
house  dweller  meets  in  attempting  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  present  construction  rules,  and 
the  profound  ignorance  concerning  interior 
ventilation.  Every  form  of  desirable  ven- 
tilation is  described — every  form  of  win- 
dow-tents and  roof-bungalows  and  every 
suggestion  made  that  can  help  in  the  plans 
for  open-air  building,  now  so  popular. 
Every  device  known  to  science  is  described 
and  pictured  by  attractive  illustrations, 
and  its  cost  and  efficiency  exhaustively 
discust.  A  most  complete  and  authorita- 
tive work  on  open-air  sleeping  and  the 
desirable  architectural  plans  for  obtaining 
pure  air  in  modern  homes. 


"CRAFTSMAN"  HOUSE  PLANS 
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THE    FAMOUS   GENUINE    No.    3    OUVER. 

complete  wiih  every  perfection,  every  de- 
vice that  ever  went  out  with  this  model. 
Our  method  makes  the  offer  possible.  If 
we  had  to  sell  this  same  typewriter  through 
salemen,  we  would  have  to  charge  practi- 
cally twice  as  much. 

We  have  undertaken  to  buy,  in  order  to  get 
the  minimum  price,  i,ooo Oliver  typewriters 
(Model  No.  3)  per  month. 
These  No.  3  Olivers  are  guaranteed  to  be 
the  equal  in  quality  of  any  typewriter,  re- 
gardless of  price.  Each  is  protected  by 
the  standard  guarantee  against  defect  of 
material  or  workmanship. 

FEATURES 

VISIBLE  WRITING-Every  letter  is  in  plain 
iight  as  soon  as  printed,  a  necessity  to  those 
who  compose  as  thej"^  typewrite. 

UNIVERSAL  KEYBOArtD-All  $100  standard 
typewriters  have  adopted  the  universal  key- 
board ;  you  would  waste  your  time  learning 
any  other. 

CAPACITY  — You  will  never  be  held  back  in 
your  work  if  you  own  an  Oliver.  Unlimited 
speed.  The  ingenious  arrangement  of  its 
working  parts  cannot  be  descri  bed  on  paper. 
You  will  appreciate  when  you  use.  The 
beautiful  work  of  this  splendid  typewriter 
will  give  your  letters  distinction.  It's  a 
point  well  worth  careful  consideration.  The 
success  or  failure  of  a  letter  is  affected  by 
the  impression  conveyed  by  its  appearance. 
Great  manifolder — 20  carbon  copies  can  be 
made  at  one  writing. 

WILL  WRITE  ON  RULED  UtiES- Great /or 

index  cards,  notes  and  smaU  memorandums. 
Rules  lines  single  or  double  without  pen  or 
pencil.  Will  do  any  practical  thing  any  type- 
writer will  do  and  has  many  features  not 
found  on  other  makes.  Cuts  a  perfect  sten- 
cil for  mimeograph  work. 
WILL  LAST  A.UFETIME-Because  the  Oli- 
ver has  only  one-third  as  many  working 
parts  as  the  other  $100  machines — because 
it  is  built  on  the  correct  mechanical  prin- 
ciple— because  it  is  made  of  better  than 
necessary  material  it  outlasts  all  others — 
does  not  get  out  of  order — so  simple  anyone 
can  easily  master  its  construction  and  op- 
eration with  a  fewminutes' attention.  There 
is  no  task  too  great  for  this  sturdy  machine 
and  above  all  it  is  dependable. 
EASY  TO  RUN— The  downward  stroke  of 
the  type  bar  and  the  perfect  lever  adjust- 
ment and  smooth  wide  bearing  gives  the 
Oliver  the  lightest  action.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  strike  the  keys. 


Compact — portable — efficient — a  typewriter 
anyone  may  be  proud  to  own. 

THE  PROVEN  TYPEWRITER-You  cannot 
make  a  mistake  in  getting  a  typewriter  of 
the  make  that  the  two  largest  mail  order 
houses  have  selected  and  use  exclusively — 
183  railroads  have  purchased  them — thou- 
sands of  merchants  and  professional  men  all 
over  the  world  endorse  the  Oliver. 

EASY  TO  OWN— On  our  plan  you  pay  just 
$1  more  a  month  than  machines  of  this  qual- 
ity earn  as  rental.  $5  a  month  is  only  17c  a 
day.  You  practically  rent  the  machine  for 
ten  months  and  then  it  isyoursandyousave 
practically  one-half  and  you  use  the  machine 
while  paying  for  it.    It  will  earn  its  own  way. 

GIVE  THIS  TYPEWRITER  A  CHANCE  TO 
SELL  ITSELF— You  can  have  it  on  trial  with- 
out obligation — no  salesman  or  agent  will  call 
on  you — you  will  be  the  sole  judge.  It  has 
got  to  sell  itself  or  there  is  no  sale  and  no 
obligation.  Do  not  hesitate  to  accept  this 
offer — It  is  our  method  of  doing  business 
and  we  urge  you  to  let  us  send  the  machine 
for  trial  and  examination. 

If  'you  do  not  find  it  to  be  a  satisfactory 
typewriter — if  you  do  not  find  that  it  meets 
your  every  requirement,  that  it  is  not  per- 
fect in  every  detail  and  the  best  typewriter 
you  ever  saw,  you  are  not  obliged  to  keep  it 
and  we  pay  the  transportation  charges  back. 

Witheach  machine  is  a  complete  outfit,  metal 
cover,  ribbon,  tools  and   a  big  instruction 
book,  practice  paper,  carbon  paper — every- 
thing  you  need. 
Do  not  send  any  money,  just  send  the  coupon. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 

166  WX  North  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 


TRIAL    OKDKIl    COUPON  " 

Typewriters  Distributinc;  Syndicate 

166  W  X  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen  : 

You  may  send  me  a  No.  3  Oliver  typewriter  for 
five  davs'  trial. 

H  I  tind  the  typewriter  satisfactory-  and  decide  to 
keep  it.  I  aicree  to  pay  you  $.^.^,  as  follows  :$•'>  within 
five  days  from  date  of  delivery;  and  J.'i  per  month 
thereafter  until  your  special  price  of  J5.5  has  been 
paid,  title  to  remain  in  you  nntil  tlitii.  <Jtheiwi.-c, 
I  agree  to  return  it  to  you  at  your  expense. 

Name 


Addresa 

References . 
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YOU  surely  know  the  embarrassment  and  annoyance  a  noisy  bath  room 
closet  causes.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  nuisance  positively  can  be 
avoided  ?  There  is  a  closet  which,  when  properly  installed  with  the 
fittings  intended  for  it,  operates  so  quietly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  heard  a 
few  feet  away,  and  not  at  all  outside  the  bath  room.      It  is  the 

TRENTON   POTTERIES  COMPANY 


SIWELCLO 


Noiseless 
Siphon-Jet 


CLOSET 


=  the  one  closet  which  was  designed  primarily  to  be  noiseless,  but  its  sanitary  fea- 

=  tures  have  in  no  way  been  overlooked;  it  flushes  thoroughly,  has  the  approved 

g  deep  water  seal,  etc. 

g  The  Siwelclo  is  made  of   Trenton   Potteries  Vitreous  China,  a  material  so 

^  impervious  that  even  when  the  glaze  is  removed,  no  acid  or  color  will  penetrate  it. 
^  Your  architect  and  plumber  will   tell  you  there  is  nothing 

=  better    than   Trenton    Potteries    Company  Vitreous  China  for 

^  sanitary  fixtures. 

=  Send  for  our  Booklet  S-13  "Model  Bath  Rooms  of  Character" 

S  Vou  will  find  in   it  many  suggestions  for  the  outfitting  of  bath  rooms  both  large 
=  and  small. 

I  THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY, 

§  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

S  The  Larg-est  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Do  Not  Putter 
With  a  Corn 


Don't  pare  it,  for  parinj?  often  causes 
infection .  And  it 
merely  takes   ofif   the 

top  layer. 

Don't  use  petty,  un- 
scientific treatments. 
Such  things  bring 
only  brief  relief,  and 
the  corn  goes  on  for- 
ever. 

The  modern  way  [^ 


Blue-jay.     It  is  used  today  on  a  million 
corns  a  month. 

It  stops  the  pain  instantly.  Then  a 
wonderful  wax — the  B  &  B  wax — gently 
undermines  the  '"orn. 

Within  48  hours  the  corn  lifts  out, 
without  any  pain  or  soreness. 

This  invention  gives  a  way  to  end 
the  corn  forever — a  .simple,  scientific 
way.  Go  ttoiv  and  get  it.  It  is  folly  to 
have  corns. 


A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  R  &  B  wax.     It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  corn,  stoppinwr  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.     It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable, 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  tlie  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists —  15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.    Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  I'lustcrs. 

(2.S0)         Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Maker*  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc 


Chesterton,  G.  K.  Manalive.  Pp.  311.  New 
York:    John  Lane  Company.     1912. 

J  t  would  be  difficult  to  catalog  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's latest  contribution  to  literature, 
and  the  reader  Avill  often  wonder  whether 
he  is  laughing  with  us  or  at  us.  There  is  a 
thn.'ad  of  continuity  to  the  tale,  but  so 
slight  as  to  almost  disappear  under  a  cloud 
of  fantastic  fancies.  "  Innocent  Smith  " 
is  a  creation  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  own,  who 
does  the  most  ridiculous  things  in  the  most 
natural  manner  and,  after  flying  over 
fences,  and  hanging  head  down  from  tree- 
tops,  he  proceeds  to  elope  \\ith  his  own 
wife — it  proves  to  be  a  habit  of  his — 
after  shooting  holes  in  the  silk  hat  of  a 
scientist,  for  which  crime  he  is  put  on  trial. 
The  trial  that  follows  is  a  fantasy  or  a 
farce,  and  the  rele\ant  and  irrelevant  testi- 
mony offered  and  the  final  outcome  will 
have  a  message  for  the  reader  in  proportion 
to  his  powers  of  imagination  and  his  com- 
prehension of  subtle  satire.  There  is  some 
sound  sense  in  the  author's  nonsense,  and 
some  decided  method  in  Smith's  madness, 
if  only  one's  mental  eyesight  is  clear  enough 
to  distinguish  it.  "  If  one  could  keep  as 
happy  as  a  child  or  a  dog,  it  would  be  by 
being  as  innocent  as  a  child,  or  as  sinless 
as  a  dog."  "  There  are  only  two  things 
generally  true  of  men:  At  certain  curious 
times  they're  just  fitted  to  take  care  of  us 
(women),  and  they're  never  fit  to  take 
care  of  themselves." 

Davis,  Charles  G.  Harper's  Boating  Book  for 
Boys.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  xi-407.  Harper  & 
Bros.     $1.75. 

The  youth  of  to-day  is  now  much  better 
supplied  wdth  handy  books  than  the  youth 
of  half  a  generation  ago.  Instead  of  one 
or  two  covering  a  very  wide  field,  they  are 
now  numerous  and  specialized.  Some  of 
them  deal  with  electrical  experiments  and 
wireless  telegraph  outfits,  others  with 
camping  and  scouting,  still  others  ^ith 
mechanics  and  indoor  "  stunts."  A  recent 
addition  to  this  group  is  this  book  on 
boating.  Mr.  Da^■is  has  contributed  the 
chapters  on  motor-boating  and  has  been 
assisted  in  the  others  by  several  experts. 
Cautious  parents  will  have  their  fears 
allayed  by  the  moderation  which  the 
author  and  his  collaborators  urge  on 
those  just  beginning  water-sports  and  the 
insistence  on  knowing  how  to  swim  before 
one  learns  to  sail.  After  a  brief  but  effec- 
tive chapter  on  swimming,  the  book  takes 
up  the  building  of  toy  boats,  and  then  of 
"  real  "  boats  of  Aarious  types.  A  variety 
of  handy  rigs  come  in  for  attention,  and 
space  is  given  not  only  to  the  construction 
of  boats  and  the  way  to  sail  thom,  but  also 
to  the  many  minor  but  exceedingly  prac- 
tical i)oints  that  should  be  found  in  a 
"  handy  "  book.  The  section  devoted  to 
motor-boating  is  ample  and  is  well  illus- 
trated with  diagrams.  The  chapters  on 
(•ano(>ing  and  rowing  give  just  the  points 
iKM-essary  to  start  a  boginiuT  right.  The 
rtM'ord  of  the  Har\ard-Yale  races  and  a 
glossary  of  terms  make  the  book  still  more 
handy.  The  monu-nt  a  real  boy  lays  his 
hands  on  it  bedtime  will  come  all  too  soon, 
and  when  the  lad  has  gone  upstairs  his  dad 
will  probably  be  found  surreptitiou.sly 
turning  its  leaves. 


His  Idea.  Fiust  Bachelor — '!  What's 
your  idea  of  a  hero?  " 

Skcond  Bachelor — "  A  Mormon." — 
J  uiigc. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

WHILE  we  apprec'iato  the  value  of 
those  forceful  political  and  ethical 
essays  in  rime  and  prose  which  Rudyard 
Kipling  gives  us  to-day,  we  look  back 
occasionally  with  longing  to  the  time  when 
the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  were  astonishing 
and  (hiiighting  the  world.  There  was  real- 
ism tinged  with  romance,  slang  made  into 
literature,  life  made  into  music.  The  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  following  poem  (from 
the  London  Spectator)  is  pleasantly  remi- 
niscent of  the  Barrack  Room  Ballads — it 
is  less  colloquial,  it  deals  with  a  different 
period,  but  it  is  as  vivid  a  picture  and  as 
sturdily  rhythmic  a  poem  as  Kipling  ever 
made. 

Audenarde 

By  Fr.\nk  Taylor 

He  was  round  and  ruby-faced,   he  was  belted, 
frogged,  and  laced, 
And  he  stood  just  four  feet  nine; 
I  can  almost  see  him  now,  with  his  joUy  tow-row- 
row, 
And  his  drumsticks  twinkling  fine; 
Through  St.  Jamess  and  the  "Mell,"  how  he  used 
to  strut  and  swell 
To  the  changing  of  the  guard. — 
But  they  said  he  stept  his  proudest,  and  they  said 
he  drummed  his  loudest 
When  they  went  to  Audenarde. 

They  had  fifteen  miles  to  make,  and  the  brimming 
Scheldt  to  take, 
Ere  they  brought  the  French  to  bay; 
But  he  finished  like  a  winner,  tho  he  went  without 
his  dinner. 
And  he  drummed  it  all  the  way; 
As    they    waded    through    the    sedges,    as    they 
scrambled  through  the  hedges. 
And  the  fight  grew  hot  and  hard. 
Not  for  all  the  bullets  humming  would  he  stop 
Ills  jaunty  dnunming.    ' 
When  they  went  to  Audenarde. 

He  was  seen  amid  the  flashes,  he  was  heard  above 
the  crashes. 
He  was  first  in  each  attack; 
But  they  looked  for  him  in  vain  in  the  darkness 
and  the  rain. 
When  they  came  to  bivouac; 
He  was  lying  in  the  daisies,  with  his   drumhead 
shot  to  blazes 
And  one  chubby  cheek  all  scarred, — 
He  had  died  for  good  Queen  Anne  like  a  valiant 
English  man. 
When  they  went  to  Audenarde. 

So  they  laid  him  by  the  Scheldt,  in  his  epaulets 
and  belt, 
With  his  drumsticks  in  his  hands; 
And  we  shall  not  see  him  now,  with  his  jolly  tow- 
row-row, 
When  the  old  battalion  lands; 
Through  St.  James's  and  the  "Mell,"  he  will  no 
more  strut  and  swell 
To  the  changing  of  the  guard, 
For  with  every  step  he  trod,  he  was  marching  up 
to  God, 
When  they  went  to  Audenarde. 

With  this  stirring  chronicle  of  an  adven- 
turous life  it  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  folIo^ving  verses,  which  were  printed 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Church- 
man. The  poem  is  marred  by  some 
affectations — such  as  the  strained  synec- 
doche of  the  first  sentence — but  it  has 
strength  and  color  and  has  a  w^holesome 
sympathy  with  humanity. 

The  Young  Brother 

By  William  Rose  Benet 

The  tonsures  halted.    They  knelt  to  pray 
To  the  rain-stained  Virgin  beside  the  way. 
Humbly  each  monk's  bald  head  bent  down 
Each  fumbled  his  beads  in  his  rusty  gown, 
A  partridge  covey  in  sober  brown! 


I 


(.Formerly  National) 

The  demand  for  speed  and  power,  for  sustained  voltage  depend- 
ability and  general  high  efficiency,  has  led  to  the  selection  of  the 
U-S-L  Storage  Battery  for  every  important  installation  of  electrically- 
driven  fire  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  four  pieces  of  apparatus — weighing  from  7/4 
to  10  tons — are  propelled  from  23  to  36  miles  an  hour  by  U-S-L 
Batteries.  Endorsing  their  service.  Chief  Engineer  W.  H.  Daggett 
says:  The  apparatus  has  not  been  an  hour  out  of  service  on  account 
of  battery  trouble  since  installation,  and  after  two  years  of  service  the 
plates  show  scarcely  any  sign  of  deterioration.  I  can  say  that  our 
experience  with  U-S-L  Batteries  has  thus  far  been  very  pleasing 
and  altogether  satisfactory." 

If  you  use  or  contemplate  purchasing  an  electric  truck  or 
pleasure  car,  and  want  Fire  Department  dependability,  insist  on 
the  installation  of  the  U-S-L  Battery. 

On  every  point  of  economy,  general  merit  and  performance, 
it  challenges  comparison  with  any  other  storage  battery  in  the 
world,  regardless  of  name  or  type. 

U-S-L   Service 

means  active  co-operation  of  our  experts  who  work  from  eight  aervice 
stations  in  large  cities.    All  stations  carry  extra  parts. 

Write  for  Information 
The  U.  S.  Light  &  Heating  Co. 

Gtntral  Offices:  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

Factory:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Officii   and  Service  Statloni:      Cllica(0, 

New  York,  Boston,  CleTelaDd,  Buffalo. 

San  Franciico,  Detroit,  St.  Lonia 


U-S-L  Banery-Driven  Apparatus  Manufacturers   also   of   the   U-S-L    Electric 
in  New  York  Fire  Department     Starter  and  Lifhter  for  Gasohne  Automobiles 
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VILLAGE  VIEW  APPLES 

WNESAPS -ALBEMARLE  PIPPINS-BLACK  TWIGS  j 


Remember  the  old 
farm  apples — right  oft 
the  trees — with  a  luscious  flavor? 
That's  VILLAGE  VIEW  APPLES 
—grown  in  the  crisp,  balmy  mountain 
air  of  Virgriiiia.      The  peculiar  soil  here 
gives  them  their  luscious  flavor.    Ripened 
^     on  the  trees,  packed  in  strong  cushioned      , 
boxes  and  shipped  direct  to  you  from  the  or- 
cliards— no  cold  storage-no  middleman's  profi  t. 

100  Choice  Apples  $4.00 
Wioesapt,  Albemarle  Pippins,  Mammoth  Black  Twigs 
One  variety  to  each  box— no  assortments 

This  is  a  rare  treat  we  offer   you.     We   pacic 
apples  thatare  absolutely  perfectand  deliver 
them  to  your  home  for  less  than  you  pay  for 
the  cold  storage  kind. 

Oiu-   output   is   liriiitod— order  to-day.     R<-iiiit 

check  or  money  crder.    We  prepay  express  i 

of  the  Mississippi.     Sati>fa<tion  ?uarant> 

Reference:  Peoples  National  Bank.  Lyn^  I.- 

hnig.  Va.     Write  your  name,  pi.stoffice 

and  express  oWce  plainly.  Address 

VILLAGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS 

lloi  10.  I.nrinsslon.  Va 

I    MHorr.ley.Oi. 


Cigars  in 
Handy  Packages 


Palma  de  Cuba  brand 
Media  Perfecto  size 


Benefactor  brand 

Invincible  size 

Orlando  brand 

Orlando  size 


25c 
30c 
50c 


5  Cigars 
5  Cigars 
5  Cigars 

POSTAGE  PREPAID 

These  cigars  are  jiacked  in  convenient 
boxes  that  will  slip  into  the  pocket.  They 
are  typical  United  values  which  means — at 
least  a  third  more  in  quantity  or  quality  than 
smokers  can  buy  elseiuhere. 

Send  for  a  package  today  and  learn  for 
yourself  why  300,000,000  cigars  are  sold  an- 
nually through  700  United  Cigar  Stores. 

Illustrated  Circu-  ^^^^ 

t«lt»>Jl:>!^'  '"''  ■'^^'^  ""  request.  BBi^-Hf 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  jjM| 


MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 
FLATIRON  BUILDING,  -  NEW  YORK 
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Isa2-centStamp 
Cheaper  than 
a  5-cent  Stamp  ? 

If  you  want  your  letter  to  go 
to  China,  a  two-cent  stamp  is  no 
good — you  need  a  five-center. 

Likewise,  if  you  want  the 
copies  of  your  correspondence 
to  be  clean,  legible,  permanent 
— real  records  for  future  refer- 
ence, for  evidence,  perhaps, 
in  a  lawsuit  —  your  only  safe 
course  is  to  use 


.ULTIKOS 


CARBON  PAPER 

It  has  enjoyed  twenty  years 
of  recognized  leadership.  It 
represents  more  scientific  ex- 
periment than  all  other  brands 
put  together,  and  those  patient, 
accurate,  long-protracted  ex- 
periments have  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing an  absolutely  unequaled 
efficiency. 

Send  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  SHEET 

A  single  sheet  is  nood  for  100 
letters.  For  making  many  copies 
at  one  writing,  MultiKopy  has  no 
rival.  It  is  always  uniform.  In 
black  and  blue  it  never  fades.  It 
never  dries  out  nor  skins  over.  It 
gives  wonderfully  sharp,  clean 
copies.  It  kfcps  the  liles  clean, 
because  it  doesn't  rub  nor  smudge. 
These  qualities  make  it  the  carbon 
to  use  both  (or  economy  and  for 
insurance  of  permanent  records 
Its  extra  cost  in  a  year  is  trifling 
compared  to  the  benefits  it  yields. 

Star  Brand  Typewriter 
Ribbons  are  kiiiaranteed 
to  make  75.(XKJ  inipres 
sions  of  tlw  letters  "a" 
and  "e"  without  clogging 
the  type  so  as  to  show 
(111  the  paper. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334Coni{re*t  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Addrtti  IttltTi  u  tht  Htmi  Oj}ict 

Salrs  Offices:  New  York,  )96-98  Rroadvsy 

C'hicieo,  222  U>«I  Madison  Slrcct 

Pliiladclpliia.   908  Walnut  .Street 

FittabufKb,  432  Oiamuiid  Street 
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Young  Patrick  looked  through  his  fingers  spread 
And  glimpsed  at  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
Ho  spied  at  the  corn-shocks    yellow  wealth. 
And  the  keen  day  cried  to  his  bounding  health. 
And  then  if  he  prayed — he  prayed  by  stealth. 

•'  Lord  Christ,  and  Peter  w  ho  keej^s  the  keys. 
Save  now  my  soul  from  holy  disease! 
Curb  the  lusts  of  my  fle.sh    but  keep 
My  full  pulse  throbbing,  awake  or  asleep, 
With  merry  wonder  that  will  not  weep  I 

"  Keep  my  lungs  to  drink  deep  the  air. 

And  mine  eyes  to  delight  in  these  colors  rare. 

And  my  muscles  satin-smooth,  to  thrill 

To  a  buoyant  heart  on  a  windy  hill. 

And  my  prayers  like  sunset,  sjilendid  and  still! 

'Lord  Christ,  who  strode  lithely  on  land  or  sea 
With  meekness  and  mettle  tlirough  Galilee, 
(ilad  for  the  rain  and  the  wind  and  the  sun. 
For  the  songs  of  birds  and  bright  day  begun, 
.Sanction  the  prayer  of  Thy  youngest  one! 

"Tho  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea 
And  the  winds  of  heaven  were  glad  of  Thee; 
.\nd  Thou  were  thewed  as  a  .stalwart  friend, 

Knduring  strong  to  the  merciful  end.  

Lord,  bring  me  so  to  my  merciful  end! 

■■  In  joy.  in  joy  of  the  open  way; 

Hearty  in  speech  and  the  pn.yers  I  pray; 

Open  of  countenance  day  and  night. 

Not  the  parchment  husk  of  an  anchorite. 

Hut  glad  in  this  country's  warmth  and  light!" 

The  tonsures  rose  and  the  old  monks  passed, 

And  the  rapt  and  the  prayerful,  but  one  rose  last 

As  a  boy  in  beauty,  a  hart  in  chase. 

An  athlete  girded  to  run  a  race. 

With  the  sunlight  full  on  his  eager  face. 

Long  lagged  the  road  till  the  cloisters  rose 
Slumbering  white  in  their  peaceful  close. 
The  humble  of  heart  may  God  defend. 
But  the  boy  came  singing  with  Christ  for  friend! 

Christ,  bring  us  all  to  u  merciful  end! 


Clarence  Thomas  Urniy's  work  is  spir- 
ited and  interesting.  His  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "  A  California  Troubadour  " 
(A.  M.  Robertson),  is  an  achievement  of 
real  distinction.  His  light  verse  has  fre- 
quently a  grace  and  charm  which  suggest 
Thackeray;  his  more  serious  wTiting  is 
sincere  and  compelling.  In  the  poem  which 
we  reprint  below  is  a  successful  effort  to 
reflect  the  splendor  of  the  days  when 
riming  was  a  courtly  art. 

Blondel 

By  Clarence  Thomas  Urmt 

Within  my  heart  I  long  have  kept 
,\  little  chamber  cieanly  swept. 
Embroidered  with  a  flcur-de-hs 
And  lintel  boughs  of  redwood  tree; 
A  bed,  a  book,  a  crucifl.x. 
Two  little  copper  candlesticks 
With  tapers  ready  for  the  match 
The  moment  1  his  footfall  catch. 
That  when  in  thought  he  comes  to  me 
He  straightway  at  his  ease  may  be. 
This  guest  I  love  so  to  allure — 
Blondel,   King  Richard's  troubadotirl 

He  often  comes,  but  sings  no  more 
(He  .says  his  singing  days  are  o'er!); 
Still,  sweet  of  tongue  and  lllled  with  tales 
Of  knights  and  ladies,  bowers  an<l  vales, 
He  caps  our  frugal  m(^al  with  talk 
Of  langufi  d'oil  and  languc  d'oc. 
Of  Picardy  and  Aquitainc 
Blanche  of  Castile  and  Charlemagne, 
Of  mcnvstrcl.  trouvrre.  coiildir 
Mimr.  histrion.  and  old  harpcur — 
Small  wonder  that  1  love  1dm  well. 
King  Richard's  troubadour,  Blondel! 
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The  Thing  That  Makes  a 
Pen  Write 

Keeps  the  Parker 
From  Leaking 


WHEN  you  set  an  ordinary 
foimtain  pen  in  your  vest 
pocket,  point  up,  most  of  the 
ink  runs  down  into  the  reservoir 
below.  But  some  always  stays  in 
the  feed  tube. 

When  your  body  heat — 98  degrees 
— reaches  the  air  m  the  pen,  the  air 
expands  —  pushes  up  through  the 
inky  feed  tube — pushes  the  ink  up 
and  out —  messes  the  writing  end  of 
the  pen,  and  blacks  your  Jingo  s 
when  you  remove  the  cap. 

That  is  why  ordinary  fountain  pens 
leak  and  smear. 

Now  the  Parker,  unlike  other  foun- 
tain pens,  has  a  curved  feed  tube. 
The  end  touches  the  barrel  wall. 
This  touch  creates  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion. This  Capillary  Attraction 
draws  all  the  ink  down  out  of  the 
feed  tube  before  the  expanding  air 
goes  up. 

That  is  why  the  Parker  does  not 
leak  and  smear.  The  curved  feed 
tube  is  the  famous  Lucky  Curve. 

And  when  you  turn  the  pen  down 
to  write,  the  touch  of  the  pen  point 
to  the  iiaper  creates  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion too,  which  draws  the  ink  down 
on  the  paper. 

Thus  the  thing  that  makes  a  pen 
write  is  the  same  thing  that  keeps 
A  I  o  «  the  Parker    Pen  from    leaking  —  to 

'■""*•  ■  wit:  Capillary  Attraction. 

14k  gold  pens  with  hardest  Iridium 
points  make  Parkers  write  without 
scratching  or  "kicking."  Parker 
Spear  Head  Ink  Controller  won't  let 
the  ink  flow  too  fast  or  too  slow. 

Standard  style  Parker  Lucky 
Curve  Fountain  Pens  $1.50 to  $250.00. 
according  to  size  and  ornamentation. 


ilRKER 


PEN 


NTAI 


New  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  Pen 

ciDiU  leak  in  any  position,  in  any 
pocket.  Comes  also  in  pen  knife 
sizes  for  lady's  purse.    $2.50  up. 

New  Parker  Disappearing  Clip 

clinches  like  a  drowning  man,  but 
disappears  when  you  write. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Parkers, 
send  us  his  name.  We'll  send  yoi: 
complete  catalogue  and  fill  your  ot- 
der  direct.  If  ne  does 
sell  Parkers^get  one  on 
trial.  Use  it  10  days. 
If  it  should  leak  or  not 
be  what  you  expected, 
■^^rri  tal^e  it  back.  Dealer 
^^IjJM    will  qidckly  refund. 

^^Dm       Nothing  like  getting 
^g    a  Parker  today. 


MAKE  THIS 
TEST 
lYOURSELF 


PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

60  Mill  Street  JanesTJlle,  WisconuB 

New  York  Retail  Store 
11  Park  Row  Opposite  Post  Office 


>^ 


SaVo  Air  Moistener 

Fill  with  water  and  hang; 
on  back  of  any  Radiator 

Prevents  air  dryness.  Mnkea  it  lit  for 
the  liiDgs.  No  doctor  bills.  Saves 
furniture  shrinking,  ^iano  wnrping. 
wall  pai>er  craiking.  Sloney  refunded 
if  not  *>Hli(»fartory  nfter  30  dsiys*  free 
trial      Oriler  now,  or  write  for  free  Booklet.       $2.00 

SavoMfy.Co..Dept.K.e8g6  8.ParkATe.  Chicago 


VACUUM   CLEANERS 

Electric  Stationary  and  Portable, 
Country  Homes  Special  for  use 

with  Gasoline  Engine. 
VICTOR  CLEANER  COMPANY,  Mfri.,  York,  Pa. 
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Still,  as  he  comes  at  candle-light 

And  goes  before  the  east  is  bright, 

I  have  no  heart  to  beg  him  lieep 

Late  hour  with  me  when  wooed  by  sleep; 

But  one  re<:|uest  1  ever  make. 

And  ever  no  for  answer  take: 

He  will  not  make  the  secret  mine. 

What  song  he  sang  at  Durrcnstein! 

Sleep,  troubadour!     Enougli  that  thou 

With  that  sweet  lay  didst  keep  thy  vow 

And  hnk  thy  name  by  deathless  art 

With  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart! 


Clinton  Scollard's  amazing  productivity 
might  lead  his  readers  to  expect  careless 
workmanship.  Nevertheless  his  "  Songs  of 
a  Syrian  Lover  "  (published  in  London  by 
Elkin  Matthews)  are  scrupulously  done. 
They  have  the  delicate  finish  of  engraved 
gems.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  convincingly 
Oriental,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
distinguished  and  beautiful.  We  quote 
two,  giving  them,  as  they  are  unnamed, 
the  numbers  they  bear  in  the  book. 

Songs  of  a  Syrian  Lover 

By  Clinton  Scoll.\rd 
XIV 

I  know  the  wells  of  Kerf  Ha  war: 

I  know  the  founts  of  Banias, 
.■\nd  how,  beneath  the  vesper  star, 

The  maidens  pause,  the  maidens  pass. 

And  many  there  are  wondrous  fair. 

And  many  there  are  wondrous  sweet: — 
But  oh.  the  shadows  of  her  hair! 

.\nd  oh.  the  music  of  her  feet! 

XX 

Where  the  jackal.i  mount  as  guard 
Nineveh  is  but  a  shard. 

Only  lizards  glide  or  run 

Through  the  streets  of  Babylon.       ^ 

Time  has  gulfed  in  his  abyss 
Susa  and  Persepolis. 

They  are  fallen,  faded  things. 
Like  the  prowess  of  their  kings; 

Empty  names,  and  that  is  all. — 
Love,  see  how  the  rose-leaves  fall! 


Douglas  Goldring,  whose  verse  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  that  short- 
lived periodical.  The  Thrush,  contributes 
this  characteristically  delicate  picture  to 
the  London  Academy: 

Canoeing 
By  Douglas  Goldring 

(Beaugcncy-sur- Loire) 

A  strong  stroke,  and  the  boat  leaps,  and  the  heart 

grows  merry! 
But  I  think  of  a  little  farm  slid  by,  and  a  dark  girl 

at  the  ferry. 
The  sun  dies,  and  a  bird  cries,  and  a  bright  star's 

gleaming : 
And  I  alone  in  my  small  boat,  with  all  the  night 

for  dreaming 

A  strong  stroke,  and  the  boat  leaps,  and  the  stream 

swirls  under : 
And  here  am  I  by  the  small  white  town,  in  a  sad, 

hush'd  wonder. 
Lovers  sigh  and  the  leaves  sigh — and  bright  eyes 

peeping : 
A  boy  laughs  and  a  girl  laughs  .   .   .  and  ah!  who's 

weeping? 


33  Years  to 
Perfect  the  New 


DIRECT  NAME  SYSTEM 

OF  VERTICAL  FILING 


Rather  extraordinary  too — for  the  sys- 
tem is  so  lucid,  so  logical,  so  obviously  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  (you 
and  the  paper  you  want)  that  it's  hard  to 
understand  why  it  wasn't  produced  before. 

Filing,  like  every  other  science,  had  to 
progress  from  the  complex  to  the  simple. 
The  new  "  Y  and  E  "  Direct  Name  Sys- 
tem was  distilled,  so  to  speak,  from  a  mass 
of  incomplete  ideas  of  vertical  filing.  It 
saves  the  essence  and  discards  the  waste. 

The  fundamental  requirements  of  filing 
are:  to  find  a  paper  in  the  shortest  possible 
time;  to  file  it  ditto;  and  to  insure  abso- 
lutely against  loss  or  misplacement.  The 
alphabetical  indexes  of   our  Direct  Name 


"  Y  and  E  "  filing  cabinets  are 
without  question  better  than  any 
other  kind  both  in  cabinet  work, 
finish  and  the  mechanical  devices 
which  insure  ease  of  handling  and 
long  life.  Our  book  e.x  plains 
about  this  also. 

Vavv^MANawdFTRBEN  FCCP. 
434  St.  Pan!  St..  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 

In  Canal]  a.th«  Office  SpeelallyMfg.l'o.Toroiita 


Jlranch  Agencies  and  Dealers  in  over 
1200  cities. 

World's  Lnrgest  Makers  of  First 
Quality  Filing  Systems  and  Kiisi- 
ness  Equipment. 


System  point  instantly  to  the  paper  sought; 
and  numerical  indexes  (printed  on  the  same 
guides  and  folders  as  the  alphabetical) 
provide  the  quickest  method  of  filing  and 
the  best  error  check  ever  devised  for  a 
vertical  filing  system. 

We  discuss  and  illustrate  this  system  thor- 
oughly in  a  forty-page  book,  explaining 
it  technically,  showing  just  how  much 
time,  energy  and  money  it  will  save  you, 
convincingly  demonstrating  its  efficiency, 
safety  and  wonderful  ease  of  operation,  and 
illustrating  its  application  to  every  kind  of 
business.  This  book,  "Vertical  Filing 
Down-to-Date, "  is  free  to  those  who  re- 
quest it  on  their  business  stationery. 


A    valuable 

booklet     for    file 

clerks,    and    those 

responsible      for 

filing.   Read  about  it. 


A   LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  FOR 


5c 


TheL.E.B. 
"-n  Binder  Clip 

Will   instantly 
make  a  hunk  of 
anil  papers, 
with  the  title 
nn  its  back. 
You    can     in- 
stantly re- 
move 
any 

aper 
thcre- 


/•;•„..     ni. 


-X 


from 

or 

add 

any 

paper 

therc^ 

to.    It 


•-J 
is  the  simplest, 
ehca|>est     and 
handiest  filing 
system  ever  de- 
vised.    With    it 
letter    files     are 
kept   ou  shelves 
y     just  the  same  as 
books.  After  the 
Binder    Clip    i  s 
applied,  the  arms  may  be  reversed  and  snapped  against  the  docu- 
ments or  papers,  and  thus  kept  out  of  tlie way.     Whenonearmis 
reversed  against  the  papers  the  other  forms  a  good  hook  or  hanger. 
Send  500  for  dozen  prepaid.         Money  back  if  not  suited. 
AT  ALL  STATIONERS 

Cushman&DenisonMfg.Co.^^l^y^^ 
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'Bhe  Giant  Heater 

«YILI.   ItF.AT  AMY  01IUI>AltV  KOOM   I.N 
y.EKO  »KATIIEK  A1'  AI.HO.ST  ISO  COST 

.Applied   to  central  drauslit  lamp  or  gas 
jet  (naked  flame  or  mantle  burner) 

iii<:.%TA.\u  MVHT  .\T  o.\k:  cost 

Mr.  H-  P    Howe.   712  2n(i   Ave..   Minneapolis 

Minn.,  writes:   ''Gj'anf //eafer  is  a  perfect  sue 

ss      I  would  Dot  be  without  it  in  my  honn-  '" 


Price  Complete.  Char^e^  Prepaid 
BRA.SS,  .»l.,iO;  tilCKKL  PLATEO,  »2.00 

**  -  Attractive  Illustrated  Booklet  Mailed   Free 

IIIF.  i.l.iM    IIKtTKKCI)..    dOt  Temple  Street.  Sprlorfleld,  Mass. 


Foggy  English 

Isplainly  a  hindrance  even  to  a  man  well  equipped  in 
every  other  way,  but  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of 
Clearly  expressing  himself  in  the  English  language. 

Dispel  the  Fog 

by  learning  the  differences  of  meaning  between  Similar 
TTord-s— and  the  effective  use  of  Connective  Words. 

Get  these  two  books:  FerunliV.><  "EnKlish  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions "  — the  best  and  most 
modern  sunnnum  book— strong  cloth  binding,  prii-e 
$1.51):  postpaid  $1.63;  Fernal<V.'i  "Connectives  of  Eng- 
lish Speech" — the  use  and  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  made  clear- 
strong  cloth  binding,  price  $1..50;  postpaid  $1.62. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  York  *d<I  Loain 
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If  you  cannot  obtain  Lon- 
donderry locally,  write 
u:  We  will  see  you  are 
tupplied  at  regular  retail 
price*. 

LONDONDERRY 
UTHIA  SPRING 
WATER  CO. 
Nashua, 


ID  you   ever    con- 

Hsider  why  you  en- 
joy carbonated  mineral 
II    water? 

Perhaps  you  began 
drinking  it  because  you 
desired  an  absolutely 
pure  spring  water. 

But  your  real  satisfaction 
comes  certainly  if  you  drink 

— from  its  purity,  its  pala- 
tableness  and  its  refreshing 
effect. 

It  is  satisfying.  It  "goes 
right  to  the  spot"  as  a  thirst 
quencher.  It  "drowns  the 
sizzle  in  the  throat." 

And  every  glass  of  it  makes 
you  smack  your  lips. 

That  is  the  test — the  water 
that  is  good  for  you  is  the 

water  that  satisfies, 

invigorates. 

Sparkling  (effervescent) 
in  three  table  sizes.  Plain 
(  still)  in  half  gallon  bottles 
and  other  sizes  if  desired. 
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M?  MENAMINS 

DEVILED  CRABS 


FOR  LUNCHEON 


Fresh — Pure — Delicious 

Nil  (■mikinir"r  |ii<'kiiis-     Mrllrniunln'a 
U^TlIrd  Vrmhm  an-  fnc  fn.iii   |ii<-Nt-i'va- 
'       tivrs.  n«)ult.-iiiti<>iiii  and  Krllty  tiintti-r.   The       ''   ^ 
I"r»ily  (lr«y  Color  in   |ii.~.f  pomtivr  i.f     tlliir 
purity.    No  hli-AiliiMu..riliriiiii  al«.    Mr  llrnnralii'ii 
llrvlird  (Vahi  (Bhrtta  /uniitihttl  frtr  t/uif '''•<'' rs) 
will  plri\<i('  lilt' inoilrxni'tiiiiT  rfMiii'MHNrMr.    MrMrnnmln*! 
Ilrrllril  Irabu  firn     aolil    in     llonii.  tirally  «-nli'il.  KOl'HI.K 
(OATKDrans  liv  l/ra.linrmix-i'ra  I'Vi'ry  wliiiiv  two  mi.H.Ncr.l 
mill  No.  '2      Insist  uviin   McMr»iimiii'»  heviird  Cnihs— 
the  iirUilnnt  with  thr   I'mrlii  (Iniii  Culor.     Srnd    fur  tlir 
Frro  "i'.Hkn  ll(»<»K."    S'l  miix-i.  for  nppi-tizini:  dlilii  a. 
McMENAMIN  4  CO..  Inc.,  HAMPTON    VA 
(K»UI.IihI,..i   issi  116  Victoria  Avenue 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


GUSTAVE    HERVE,    FIREBRAND 

'T^HE  Government  of  France  has  in 
■'■  Gustave  Her\e  an  enemy  who  by 
comparison  make.s  our  own  Emma  Gold- 
man look  like  a  child  armed  with  a  hatchet 
attacking  the  fortifications  at  Sandy  Hook. 
Herve's  doctrines  are  probably  less  violent 
than  those  of  America's  leading  anarch- 
ist— for  he  is  not  an  anarchist  at  all — but 
he  has  a  much  larger  following  than  Miss 
Goldman  and  authorities  there  are  prob- 
ably more  sensitive  to  violent  criticism 
than  our  officials.  All  his  life,  single- 
handed,  he  has  been  arrayed  against  official 
France,  and  more  than  eleven  years  of  im- 
prisonment have  failed  to  tame  him.  He 
has  been  sent  to  prison  many  times  for  out- 
spoken condemnation  of  conditions  that  he 
finds  wTong,  but  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  Government  has  released  him  before 
the  expiration  of  the  sentence;  and  each 
time  he  has  walked  out  of  jail  to  become  an 
even  sharper  thorn  in  the  side  of  established 
power.  He  is  only  fortj'-one,  and  may  be 
counted  upon  to  battle  valiantly  for  a  good 
many  years.  A  storj^  about  him  appears  in 
the  Omaha  World-Herald: 

Herve  was  recently  released  after  serving 
twenty-six  months  in  the  Prison  de  la 
Sante.  During  his  incarceration  he  con- 
tinued to  conduct  his  newspaper,  T/ie  Social 
War,  and  now  and  then  wrote  one  of  his 
amazingl}'^  frank  and  biting  articles  that 
have  so  upset  the  Government,  and  resulted 
in  his  many  prison  terms.  For  these  fresh 
offenses  Herve  was  sentenced  to  successive 
cumulative  terms  behind  bars,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  the  little  revolutionary  would 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  inside  the  grim 
walls  of  the  "Prison  of  Health."  But,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  authorities,  the  more  sen- 
tences they  piled  on  Herve  the  more  violent 
he  became  in  his  denunciation  of  the  social 
order.  To  tell  the  truth  the  Government 
M^ould  like  to  ignore  Herve.  He  is  like  a 
red-hot  coal,which  the  more  it  is  blown  the 
hotter  it  becomes.  But  Herve  will  not  be 
ignored.  So  astonishingly  wide-flung  is  his 
influence  that  if  neglected  and  ignored  his 
propaganda  would  eventually  threaten  the 
v(!ry  existence  of  the  French  Republic. 
But  just  when  ilie  Government  had  ex- 
hausted its  rei)ressive  measures  and  was 
wondering  what  it  was  to  do  with  the  irre- 
pressible Herve — not  liking  the  task  of 
jailer  nor  relishing  the  role  of  pardoner — 
there  was  an  interv«nvtion  that  saved  its 
face.  The  courage  of  Herve  and  his  evi- 
dent sincerity  have  won  him  many  friends 
in  high  places.  Among  tlie  most  powerful 
of  these  are  Anatole  France,  probably  the 
most  talented  of  living  French  novelists; 
Octave  Mirbeau,  playwriglit,  and  Jean 
.laures,  leader  of  the  French  Socialists. 
These  three  men  took  \lw  lead  in  a  great 
public  protest  against  tins  railroading  of  a 
man  to  prison  for  what  is  no  more  than 
political  i)ropaganding  and  the  result  was 
a  general  amnesty. 

But  tlie  price  paid  l)y  Herve  for  tin- 
privilege  of  free  speech  in  a  nominal  re- 
public (l(Hlicat(>(I  to  tlit>  cause  of  fre<>(lom 
is  vastly  greater  (lian  tin*  eleven  years  spent 


Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 
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BAKER'S 

is  the 

COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 

Absolutely   pure,  deli- 
cious and  healthful 


KeBlBtered. 
U.!S.  Pal.  Off, 


Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Estabiuhed  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


SALT  MACKEREL, 
CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 

CONSUMER 


TNOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR    YOUR   OWN   TABLE 


FAMIUESwho  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS..  by  the  FRANK 
E.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  We 

PREPAY  east  of  Kansas  on  orders  above  #Voo.  Our 
fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  ana  we  want 
YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  the  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a 
fine  change  from  meat  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  sal- 
ads. Risht  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  are  simply 
boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT-UNED  CANS 
They  come  to  you  as  the  purest  and  safest  lobster  you 
can  buy,  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you 
took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  are  a  relishable,  hearty  dish  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or  cle\ 
illed,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINESof  all  kinds. 
TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILUNGS  and  every 

food  thing  packed  here  or  abroad,  you  can  get  here  aifl 
eep  right  on  your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or 
emergency  use.  \Vith  every  order  we  send  BOOK 
OF  RECIPES  for  preparing  all  our  products 

Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  is  put 
up,  with  the  delivered  price, so  you  can      ..•■■  ^t.- 

choose  just  what  you  will  enjoy  most.  *^* 

Send  the  coupon  for  it  now.  ..•'' 


*v**'x>' 


Lf/  Gloucester  be  your 
Fish    Market  and      .   -^ 
Davis  be  your  Fish-     ,.'<\^ 
man. 


^  .<♦• 
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\^ 
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in  prison.  His  whole  mature  life  has  wit- 
nessed a  succession  of  attempts  to  break  his 
spirit.  He  was  born  at  Recouvranee,  a  sub- 
urb of  Brest,  in  Brittany.  His  father  and 
his  grandfather  were  functionaries  in  the 
merchant  marine,  belongfing  to  the  upper 
strata  of  the  working  class.  He  told  me 
something  of  liis  childhood  when  I  saw  him 
to-day  in  his  tiny  flat  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard, 
close  by  the  Gare  Montparnasse.  He  is  a 
small  man,  but  sturdy,  full  of  nervous 
energy  with  a  broad,  full  forehead  and  blu(^ 
eyes,  and  a  smile  that  simply  won't  come 
off.  In  intercourse  he  is  open,  frank,  cordial 
and  unconventional. 

"I  recall  clearly  when  only  six  years  old," 
said  Herve,  "how  indignant  I  was  when  1 
was  face  to  face  with  the  misery  of  the  Brit- 
tany peasants  and  fishermen,  and  wondered 
why  they  were  kept  so  poor.  It  was  pure 
sensibility,  for  I  was  too  young  then  for  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  confidence." 

Herve  went  to  the  university,  where  in 
time  he  distinguished  himself. 

"1  loved  the  university,"  said  he;  "  above 
all,  the  intellectual  independence  that  it 
allowed  the  masters.  Clerical  and  social- 
ist professors  enjoyed  equal  tolerance,  and 
during  the  eleven  years  that  I  was  there 
my  superiors  knew  my  socialist  ardor  and 
faith,  but  never  made  any  observations. 
In  1901  I  was  professor  of  history  at  Sens 
and  all  I  asked  then  was  to  develop  my 
career,  as  indifferent  to  honors  as  to 
money." 

Even  then  Herve  was  an  ardent  anti- 
militarist.  A  pamphlet  he  wrote  al  that 
time  revealed  to  him  the  ruthless  power  of 
the  Government  he  was  fighting.  He  was 
tried  in  the  local  courts  but  acquitted  by  a 
sympathetic  jury.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  reach  him  in  that  way,  the  powers  that  be 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  professorship 
and  he  saw  his  chosen  career  destroyed  at 
one  blow. 

Teaching  having  banged  the  door  in  his 
face,  he  took  up  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  French  bar.  Four  years  ago  appeared 
his  article  on  "national  brigandage"  in 
Morocco,  denouncing  the  French  campaign 
of  conquest  in  that  country.  For  the  wri- 
ting of  it  he  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in 
prison  and  debarred  from  the  French  bar. 
Thus  another  career  was  lost  to  him,  yet 
even  tliis  great  blow  had  no  effect  upon  his 
anti-military  activities. 

Speaking  of  his  latest  prison  term,  Herve 
said  to  mo: 

"I  feel  like  an  owl  suddenly  taken  out  of 
darkness  and  placed  in  a  dazzling  light. 
After  being  in  prison  so  long  I  was  dazed 
for  the  moment  by  my  liberty.  But  I  have 
been  resting  quietly,  making  small  jour- 
neys into  the  countr3',  and  you  see  1  am 
myself  again." 

"Twenty-six  months  in  prison  has  not 
dulled  your  ardor?"  I  queried. 

"Not  in  the  least!  While  in  prison  I 
had  time  and  leisure  to  probe  my  con- 
science and  think  things  over,  and  I  am 
determined  to  continue  the  struggle  ^^^th 
more  zeal  than  ever!" 

Herve's  scathing  criticisms  of  the  au- 
thorities quite  naturally  won  for  him  a 
large  number  of  anarchist  sympathizers, 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  often  called  an  an- 
archist himself.  But  he  repudiates  anarch- 
ism: 

"I  am  not  at  all  an  anarchist  or  a  com- 
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The  Angelus  Grand 

Player  -  Piano 

of   1896 


PLAYER-PIANQ 


Xbe  Angelus  Cra 

Player  -  Piano 

of   1912 


N  18%  we  brought  out  our  first  GRAND  player-piano  in  a 
form  at  that  time  welcomed  by  the  public.  We  now  incor- 
porate the  ANGELUS  entirely  within  the  GRAND  piano 
without  appreciably  enlarging  the  case  or  breaking  its  gracefi^l 
lines.  It  is  the  harmonious  union  of  the  highest  type  of 
piano  with  the  ANGELUS,  conceded  to  be  the  best  means 
for  playing  the  piano,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
human  fingers. 

This  magnificent  instrument  satisfies  both  the  trained  musician  ard 
the  untrained  music  lover,  for  it  is  always  ready  to  be  played  either  from 
the  keyboard  or  by  means  of  the  perforated   music  rolls. 

THE  KNABE- ANGELUS  GRAND  is  the  union  of  the  Angelus 
with  the  Knabe.  It  has  the  celebrated  tone  and  touch  which  have 
earned  for  the  Knabe  the  proud  title  of  "the  world's  best  piano." 

Only  ANGELUS  instruments  have  the  following  devices  and  aids 
enabling  you  to  produce  musical  effects  equalling  those  of  the  most 
accomplished  pianist: 

minish  the  accompaniment  notes  at  your 
pleasure. 

THE  ARTISTYLE  MUSIC  ROLL,  con- 
taining only  a  single  expression  line  giving 
you  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
composition. 

THE  VOLTEM  RECORD  ROLL,  which 
enables  you  to  give  an  exact  repetition  of 
any  particular  virtuoso's  rendition. 


THE  PHRASING  LEVER  giving  abso- 
lute control  of  tempo,  enables  you  to  instill 
into  the  music  your  own  individuality. 

THE  MELODANT.  which  brings  out  the 
melody  of  the  composition,  note  for  note, 
against  a  subordinated  accompaniment. 

THE  GRADUATING  ACCOMPANI- 
MENT, which  enables  you  to  swell  or  di- 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Buiiness  establiihed  1877— Pioneers  in  the  Plauer-Piano  InJuilrV 
233  Regent  St.,  London  »  «        .1  f~. 

Agencies  All  Over  the  World  Menden  Conn. 


TRY  ITYOURSELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 
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proved    Tip      Top       Diipliralur      with 
"Daiisro"  Oiled  HaicliUKUt  B.ick  nc  sa- 
tive  loU    is  the  ribvilt  ol  2i   years'  ex- 
perience, and  is   used    and  cndorsfd 
by  thousands  of  huainess  houses  and 
individuals.     UK)  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written   oritrinal.      Clear,    clean, 
perfect.      Complete  Duplira-  0C 
size,  pncf  $7  .",0  1.  ,s  discount   83    1-3    jiei    cent.  n<t  "»'«' 
,  DAIS  1)1  I'l.ICAlOU  «'0..    Dans  llldir..  HI  John  St..  .\.  V. 
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TheSTEREOPTICON 

is    unsurpassed   as   an  In- 
structor   and    Entertainer. 

Our  ErkO-Scope— SlOKiwith 
or<l»T.biilnn<fmonthl).  \N  nii' 

for  |ilan  whiih  iiiakeH  it  iiay  for  itself.     SlideB  of  iv- 

ery  description  can  be  rented  at  a   nominal   charce. 

Plain  or  colored  ulides  to  order,  of  excellent  (luality, 

at  reasonable  pri<TS. 

ERKER  BROS.  OPTICAL  CO.,      Est.  1879      ST.  LOUIS 


11  lock  speed  is  .ill  important. 
il  Cornell  tJniversity  timed  our  lock, 
operates  in  HS2o  of  a  second. 
ig  speed  will  increase  your  score. 


Ta  •  V  ^\  Corn 

i  YL    \  '•  '"'*<^''  lock  oi 

;  Jjl^/  \\  This  lightnin 

I  ^^^  1i  Beautiful  cata 


II  •'..a»i>.ul  catalog  Pbek;  18  grades.Sl'.  TO  net  to  $400  list 
J  Five  bores— 28.  20,  16,  12  and  10. 
.1  Our  5)f  lb.  20  bore  is  a  howling  success. 

Jthaca  Quits 
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"D0N'TSH0UT"|1 

>  "I  hear  you.     I  can  hear  now  »«     -^"^ 

well  as  anybod.v.     'How?'    Oti. 
pomethins      new  —  T  H  K 
MORLEY  PHONE      I've 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
lire  invisible.  I  would  not  know 
1  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  rit-'ht. 

•The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  classes  { 
am  to  the  eyi-s      Invisible*  j 
comfortable,   wei^hlleas    and 
harmli'ss.    Anyone'  ran  adjuit 
it."     Ov.-r  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ftuld-     Wiite  for  booklet  and  tt-slin.onials 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept  772,  Perry  Bldg.,  PhOa. 
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Where 
Tuberculosis 
is  cured 


The  choice  of  a 
climate  for  your 
fight  against  tu- 
berculosis is  vi- 
tal to  you.     The 
climate   that    will 
co-operate    most 
will  mean  a  mini- 
mum expenditure 
of  time  and  mon- 
ey for  treatment, 
with    the    maxi- 
mum   chance    of 
permanent  recov- 
erv.  The  climate  of 


SILVER  CITY, 

New  Mexico 


offers  a  combination  of  advantages  for  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis that  is  with  out  equal  in  j\merica— or  elsewhere. 

|j      1  .1  A  climate  that  is  ftivorable  only  part  of  the 

J  year  is  not  desirable;  tor  the  cure  of  tubercu- 
jear  round  Josis  takes  time,  and  one  cannot  be  "jump- 
ingaround."  Silver  City's  climate  is  ideal  a// >'^«>-.  One 
can  sit  outside  vvith  few  wraps,  in  comfort,  every  day  of  tlie 
bright,  sunny  winter— and  summer  nislits  are  so  cool  that 
cover  is  always  wanted.  It  escapes  extreme  cold  because  of 
its  latitude  and  the  protecting  mountains  (also  preventing 
higlt  winds).  It  escapes  extreme  heat  by  reason  of  its  alti- 
tude—6000  feet.  With  the  clear,  dry,  bracinp;  air  of  tliis 
altitude,  and  with  over  300daysof  suushine,  patients  find  it  a 
p/easvreio  be  in  this  health-restoring  out-of-doors  all  year. 
That  altitude  is  of  marked  advantage  in 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  now  conceded. 


The  advantages 
of  altitude 


The  altitude  of  Silver  City  not  only  in- 
creases tlie  white  corpuscles  (the  fighters  of  disease),  but  in- 
creases tlie  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  patient  to  that 
of  a  liealthy  person. 

The  choice  of  this  section  for  the  U,  S.  Got- 
ernment's  $1,500,000  Army  Sanitarium  (by  a 
Committee  of  Experts  which  had  investigated 
every  Hkely  location)  it  a  striking  testimonial  to 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  climate  here. 

Beautiful  ^"  ^"'^  desert  here;  the  ground  is  covered 

an  Vnnln  »  "''"'  '''^rbage  (preventing  dust  and 
•nvironment  ^^^^  storms);  and  is  wooded  near  town 
and  heavily  wooded  back  toward  the  mountains.  Beautiful 
scenery:  good  roads.  Silver  City  is  a  moderu  town  of  4,000, 
with  wel'  stocked  stores  andeveryconvenience  of  telephones, 
electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.,  reached  via  Santa  Ke  or  Rock 
Island  and  Southern  Pacific.  Kxceptionally  equipped  sani- 
tariums. About  half  the  people  here  came  with  tubercu- 
losis and  were  cured.  Everj'body  welcomes  others  who 
wish  to  take  advan  tage  of  a  cli mate  which  gave  health  to  them. 
"Go  to  New  Mexico"  is  often  advised,  without  realizing 
that  this  State  is  a  kingdom  in  extent  and  variety  of 
climates. 

If  you  have  tuberculosis 

and  realize  the  urgency  and  actual  economy  of  getting  away 
at  once,  send  today  for  free  bookk't  which  describes  the 
ifiecial  advantages  of  Silver  City— in  the  Government  ap- 
proved all  year  climate, 

DOCTORS'    ^^''^  climatic  excellence  of  Silver  City 
'^*    will  .surely  interest  you.     May  we  not 
send  you  some  technical  information  and  the  opinions  of 
members  of  your  own  profession  ?    Please  address 

Sec'y.  110  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

Christian  Science 

It«  Origin  and  Character.  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Life. 
By  Joseph  D.  Burrell.D.D.  64  pp.,  i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 
rUMK  a  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


THE  WINNER"    Six  Months  Ahead 

W.-iirttcliminMit  Kind  of  lint  fnilii      11 tliiT  fcilcnvs,  ■'     "TIIF. 

WtNNKK**  IS  soM  fMilv  l>v  li'^.  its  oriiriimtoi  s.  .^(or<-s  <io  not  tinvo 
it.  Of  Hrrvicrahlii.  \v<.,.U')iiiirliilln  Fiiiirr,>lnrs;  l.islit  i;ray.  dark 
Jtrny.  ilark  liruwn.  liliirk  Wr.nl.l  (-,,..(  |;t  if  iliipiirti'd.  Wo  rlmrgo 
$2  I'RKI'AII).       M.im-y  hark  if   y<.ii  ili.ii' t  like  it.     Ord.T  now  — 

■•iriiply  stnto  sizo  and  Pttlnr.  and  lusr  %l. 

Wiit.^  for  ■■l912Fall  .styl.-  B.n.k"  — PKKK, 
rKK.VCII  <-0.,  jftSArrhStirrt.  Plilliidflphin,  Pn. 


munist,"  said  her  "I  am  a  collectivist,  a 
soeiali.st,  a  democrat  with  an  unshakable 
faith  in  the  people.  I  believe  in  state  .social- 
ism, in  the  collective  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  To  bring  about  this 
desired  end  I  believe  ail  means  employed 
to  be  good — even  legal  means!"  he  added 
with  delightful  irony. 

Herve's  great  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
thorities, was  to  i)lace  the  French  flag  in 
the  muck.  He  told  me  he  expected  to  go 
down  in  history  as  the  man  who  did  this. 

Imagine  the  circiuustances!  Since  re- 
ligion has  been  officially  abolished  in 
France,  a  great  many  i)ersons  have  made 
a  religion  of  the  flag.  The  nationalists,  or 
patriots,  carry  this  respect  to  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  saluted  and  bowed  to  just  as 
the  holy  sacrament  was  in  bygone  days. 
The  army  was  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Wagram,  the  great  battle 
when  12(),tK)()  French  wt^e  face  to  face  with 
120,000  Austrians,  and  when,  as  Herve  said, 
"these  two  herds  who  had  nothing  human 
left  in  them  flew  at  each  other's  throats, 
drunk  wath  cognac,  powder  and  blood." 

The  combat  took  place  in  summer,  the 
wheat  already  was  ripe,  and  the  explod- 
ing bombs  set  whole  fields  on  fire.  Bat- 
talions and  regiments  by  flight  escaped 
being  burned  alive,  but  the  wounded  Vere 
left  behind.  Among  the  soldiers  badly 
wounded  a  large  number  perished  in  the 
flames,  and  those  who  did  not  die  outright 
lay  in  agony  in  the  wheat  for  days  because 
they  could  not  be  found. 

"It  is  this  that  is  to  be  glorified,"  said 
Herve. 

In  denouncing  the  celebration,  Herve 
wrote  the  following: 

"So  long  as  there  are  barracks  for  the 
edification  and  moralization  of  the  soldiers 
of  our  democracy  and  in  order  that  mil- 
itarism and  wars  of  conquest  may  be  dis- 
honored before  their  eyes,  I  would  like  to 
see  brought  together  and  placed  in  a  pile 
in  the  principal  parade-ground  all  the  gar- 
bage and  muck  of  the  barracks  and  solemn- 
ly, in  presence  of  troops  in  full  dress,  see  the 
colonel,  fully  plumed,  and  to  the  sound  of 
military  music,  place  the  regimental  flag  in 
the  muck!" 

Herve  was  not  imprisoned  for  this  ar- 
ticle, but  it  is  said  that  it  has  had  a  fatal 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  juries  at  every 
one  of  his  trials  since. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  ardent  anti- 
militarist  is  heart  and  sold  against  the  con- 
quest of  Morocco  in  wliich  France  is  now 
engaged.    "Brigandage,"  he  calls  it. 

In  defending  himself  in  court  last  Janu- 
ary, among  other  tilings  he  said  to  the 
judge: 

"I  am  not  discussing  the  question 
whether  you  would  not  do  better  to  con- 
secrate your  billions  to  the  replacing  of 
your  industrial  nuichinery,  which  is  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe.  I  judge  yom* 
Moroccan  expedition  siiu])ly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  is  right  and  moral. 

"Right!  Morality!  What  have  these 
oft-ropeated  plirases  to  do  here?  Right! 
Have  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  any 
rights?  Were  the  rights  of  man  proclaimed 
by  your  fath(>rs  for  all  Ilu>se  inferior  races? 
Wer(>  they  not  crtuUetl  and  placed  in.  this 
world  to  be  massacred,  or  corralled  by  the 
great  civilized  nations? 

!'  To  talk  about  right  at  a  momeut  when 
England  has  sunk  her  claws  into  Egypt, 
wh(>n  .\ustria  has  planted  hers  on  Bosnia, 
when  Italy  has  jjounced  upon  her  i)rey  in 
Tripoli,  and  France  and  Spain  have  tlirowTi 
th(>mselves  on  their  i>rey,  Morocco,  seems 
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Steady!  —  click!  Now  that 
you've  got  the  picture,  be  sure 
to  print  it  on  Cyko  Paper — 
the  paper  that  takes  a  prize  at 
every  photographic  exhibition. 
Gives  prints  of  rich,  soft  quality 
that  never  fade — ihe  kind  that 
impress  you  with  the  naturaJness 
of  the  originaJ. 


PAPER 


will  save  many  a  vacation  picture  by 
compensating  for  your  mistakes  in  time 
and  speed.  Insist  that  your  photog- 
rapher make  your  prints  on  Cyko 
Paper,  4  grades,  5  surfaces — prints 
day  or  night,  in  any  light. 

Any  independent  dealer  will  'gladly  id!  you 
about  the  Superb  Ansco  Cameras,  Aiiaco 
Film  and  Cyko  Paper. 

ANSCO   COMPANY 
Binghamton.N.Y. 
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Free 


Made  of  inexpensive  metal — just  to 
show  how  the  Larter  "  Saves  time  and 
worry  for  men  in  a  hurry." 

LARTER 

SHIRT   STUDS 

6- 1 ARTER  VEST  BUT  TONS 

Larter  shirt  sluds  are  just  as  "dressy"  and 
distinctive  in  negligee  shirts  us  in  dress  shirts. 

Guarantee  — If  an  accident  ever  happens  to 
the  back  of  a  Larter  stud  or  button,  a  new  one 
will  be  given  in  exchange. 

If  not  at  your  jeweler's,  write  us.     Identify 
the  genuine  Larter  by  this  trade-mark       * 
on  the  back.  ^~^» 

Write  for  Model  and  Booklet 
illustrating  the  large  variety  of  L.arter  studs  and 

buttons.      LARTE-R  g^  sof^s 

23  Maiden  Lane  New  York 
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:.  little  naive.  I  suppose  I  create  the  same 
impression  as  a  Danube  peasant  coming  to 
the  front  to  cry  the  truth  brutally  in  the 
face  of  the  Powers. 

"If  Europe  were  ci\dlized,"  he  says,  "if 
she  really  wished  to  accomplish  in  Morocco 
a  fine  work,  she  would  send  there  her  doc- 
tors, e.xpenses  paid,  who  at  their  risk  and 
peril,  and  ^^^thout  armies,  would  carry  to 
these  inferior  brothers  notions  of  hygiene; 
or  missionaries  who,  vrilh  the  funds  of 
civilized  Europe,  would  try  to  found  schools 
and  refine  the  natives." 


JIM    THORPE    AT   SCHOOL 

'  •  T  T  E  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
^  ■*■  athlete  who  ever  lived,"  is  what 
James  E.  Sullivan,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Olympic  games  at  Stockholm, 
recently  said  about  James  Thorpe,  the 
Carlisle  Indian,  and  Sullivan  is  supposed 
to  know  a  lot  about  athletics.  The  whole 
country  is  proud  of  Thorpe  because  he, 
more  than  all  our  pugilists  and  Marathon 
runners,  has  enlarged  our  spot  on  the  ath- 
letic map  of  the  world.  He  won  the  two 
chief  events  at  the  Olympiad  games — the 
Pentathlon  and  the  Decathlon — the  first 
a  five-,  the  second  a  ten-event  contest.  In 
the  history  of  the  world  he  was  the  first 
man  to  win  both  these  two  classic  tests. 
All  this  and  more  is  told  by  Thomas  Mc- 
Veigh, Jr.,  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  Slate 
Journal : 

In  the  Decathlon,  out  of  a  possible  10,000 
points,  he  pinned  the  flags  of  his  school  and 
country  high  up  on  the  number  8,412. 

It  was  an  unheard-of  score.  His  nearest 
competitor  was  700  points  behind  him,  the 
next  lagged  along  1,000  to  the  bad. 

The  Pentathlon  comprizes  five  events — 
the  running  broad  jump,  throwing  the 
javelin,  a  200-meter  run,  throwing  the 
discus  and  the  1,500-meter  run. 

He  won  it. 

The  Decathlon  —  grueling  in  its  ten 
events,  severest  of  tests  for  muscle  and 
mind — comprizes  a  100-meter  run,  a  broad 
jump,  putting  the  shot,  a  running  high 
jump,  a  400-meter  run,  throwing  the  discus, 
the  110-meter  hurdles,  the  polo  vault,  the 
javelin  throw  and  1,500-meter  run. 

He  won  it. 

And  in  winning  these  events  he  only  be- 
gan to  demonstrate  the  silent  power  at  his 
command,  for  he  is  the  greatest  football 
player  in  the  world,  a  basketball  wonder, 
a  master  at  lacrosse,  tennis,  hockey,  a  dead 
shot.  At  baseball  he  is  so  proficient  in 
every  position  that  league  clubs  just  now 
are  bombarding  him  with  offers. 

I  met  Jim  Thorpe  a  couple  of  months 
before  he  went  over  to  teach  every  bloom- 
ing nation  how  to  athlete,  so  I  went  to  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  to  see  him.  To  do 
that  from  New  York  you're  sentenced  to 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Change  cars. 

Shake  hands  with  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railway  and  have  it  take  you  nine- 
teen miles  down  the  valley  to  quaint, 
collegiate  Carlisle.  (Pop.  11,000.)  At  the 
ti  Square  "  you'll  find  a  trolley  marked 
It  Indian  School,"  which  every  half  hour 
will  take  you  to  Jim  Thorpe  in  five  minutes. 

I  took  my  two  boys  with  me — excellent 
representatives  of  young  America,  aged 
thirteen  and  twelve — to  meet  this  earth's 


Walk  with 
Confidence  and  Ease 

No  danger  of  slipping  on  wet  sidewalks 
if  you  have  Cat's  Paw  Rubber  Heels.  That 
friction  plug  w^on't  let  you  slip.  Prevents 
your  footsteps  from  sounding  like  a  *'gum 
shoe  "   artist. 

Go  to  your  shoemaker  today.  Think  of 
the  Black  Cat  and  ask  for  Cat's  Paw  Heels. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds.  Wear 
longer  and  are  more  resilient  because  of 
extra  quality  rubber. 

We'll  mail  you  a  Black  Cat  Bangle  Pin  if 

you  send  us  the  name  of 

your  shoe  dealer. 
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CUSHION  RUBBER 

50  "t^  Attacked 
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is  easy 
to 
remember. 
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TO  THE  RETAIL  TRADE  FO'sTFR     RTIRRPR      CCi 

1 1  pays  to  give  the  public  what  thev  want.     The  majoritv  want       rV^'jlt'**      IvUDDCIV      ^^U. 

Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Heels.  Order  from  your  jobber  today  105  Federal  St..  Boston.  Man. 


Have  you  a  home 
of  your  own? 

Are   you   interested 
in    its   attractiveness 
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Have  you  sent  for 
your  free  sample  of 
Utility  Wall  Board? 


■I   Why  don't  you? 


UTILITY  WALL  BOARD 

is  a  tough,  durable  fibre  board  that  takes  the  place  of  both  lath  and 
plaster.  You  nail  it  right  to  the  studding  and  it  stays  as  long  as  the 
house  lasts.  It  will  not  warp,  or  crack  or  shrink.  You  can  decorate 
it  in  any  style  you  wish.  It  does  away  entirely  with  the  muss  and  dirt 
of  plastering.  Write  for  your  sample. 
THE  HEPPES  COMPANY,  4507  Fillmore  St,  Chicago,  111 
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OU  can  save  yourself  from 
that  annoyance  when  you 
wear  Duofold. 
In  this  new  underwear  not  a  single 
fibre  of  wool  touches  the  skin— all  the 
wool  is  outside— in  a  light  weight  outer 
fabric  —  joined  by  firm  widely-spaced 
stitching  to  a  soft  inner  lining  of  thin 
cotton.  The  woolen  outer  fabric  keeps 
the  natural  heat  in  and  the  cold  out— it 
draws  the  perspiration  through  the  cotton 
lining,  absorbing  it  and  thus  doing  away 
with  the  clammy  stickiness  of  the  heavy 
all  cotton  garment. 

^,^         Improved     ^    ,r^ 

Daofolc) 

Hea^ltK  Urxderweewr 

Guaranteed  Satisfactory 

Duofold  is  scoured  and  shrunk  before  the 
fabric  is  cut.  Being  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  ordinary  all-wool  gar- 
ment it  is  very  elastic.  Kven  after  the 
most  careless  washing  it  readily  stretches 
to  fit  the  body.  Although  light  in 
weight  Duofold  affords  perfect  pro- 
tection against  the  coldest  weather- 
wear it  and  be  comfortable. 

F  Sample  of 

rCC  Duofold  Material 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

10-38  Elizabeth    St.,  Mohawk,   N.  Y. 


athletic  superlative.  For  in  the  bringing 
up  of  youngsters  it  is  an  e.xcellent  thing  to 
have  I  hem  shake  hands  with  honorable 
superlatives. 

•  .lames  is  not  foelintr  well,"  said  Super- 
intendent Friedman,  his  ^•oice  and  attitude 
betraying  concern. 

"  James  is  sick,"  said  Chief  Clerk  Mori, 
full-blooded  Carlisle  graduate. 

They  call  him  "  James  "  except  "  Pop  " 
Warner,  the  famous  coach,  and  he,  master 
of  crafty  instructors,  through  nature  and 
long  habit,  whispers  "  Jim." 

The  1,200  students — boys  and  girls — 
regard  him  with  a  reverence  which  he  con- 
sciously fails  to  observe. 

We  found  him  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
campus,  the  trees  shimmering  in  the  sun- 
light. The  air  sparkled.  In  the  distance 
modern  Iliawathas  plaj'ed  croquet  and 
tennis  or  yawned  in  hammocks  over  recent 
fiction. 

"  How  are  jou?"  1  asked,  as  we  shook 
hands  and  I  sat  beside  him. 

"  Weak  as  a  kitten,"  he  said — a  long 
paiuse — "  ptomain  poison  " — a  long  pause 
— "hospital  two  days  " — a  very  long  pause 
indeed — "  ought  to  be  in  there  now."  His 
face  fell  into  its  habitual  expression  of  far- 
away di.sinterest.  His  ej^es,  as  usual,  half 
closed,  rested  perhaps  on  the  village  street 
of  Prague,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  born,  or 
perhaps  they  were  regarding  again  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  who  paid  him  honor,  or  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  gifts. 

There  Avere  ten  minutes  of  this. 

"  Fine  kids,"  he  said  as  he  looked  at  the 
boj^s. 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  observed  beside 
me  186  pounds  of  highly  specialized  man. 
For  eighteen  years  the  ozone  of  Oklahoma 
had  steeled  his  muscles  and  fed  his  nerves, 
and  for  five  the  crystal  air  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  had  fortified  him  with  its  per- 
sistent vigor.  For  there  are  those  who  give 
that  valley  precedence  for  yielding  the  best 
athletic  environment  in  America. 

He  is  5  feet  1 1  1-2  inches  tall,  and  weighs 
186  pounds.  His  insi)iration  measurement 
is  42  1-2  inches,  his  expiration  35  1-2  inches. 
His  muscular  development  is  beautifully 
smooth ;  the  symmetry  of  his  build  conceals 
his  size.  He  combines,  in  his  perfect  type, 
the  best  attributes  of  the  sprinter  and  the 
weight  man. 

Thorpe  is  twenty-three  years  old,  and 
all  his  attitudes  and  words  indicate  self- 
confidence.  He  coordinates  perfectly,  and 
when  performing  on  track  or  field  he  is 
oblivious  of  evciything  except  concentrated 
efficiency.     To  conclude: 

"  Guess  ril  go  to  the  hospital,"  he  re- 
marks, ■•  and  get  two  eggs  on  toast  and  a 
cup  of  tea.  We'll  ha-\'e  a  talk  at  three  this 
afternoon." 

He  was  vibrant  that  afternoon  with  inter- 
est in  present  and  future,  and  his  face,  lit 
uj)  with  a  perpetual  roguish  smile,  was  sim- 
sliine  after  its  morning  clouds.  All  stoi- 
cism had  (Ie|)ar1e(l.  and  that  afternoon  he 
was  not  an  Indian,  lie  was  as  playful  and 
ingenuous  as  a  ten-year-old.  "  .lames  is 
just  a  big  kid  when  he  gets  going,"  said  his 
friend  Mori.  "  lie's  happiest  when  he  has 
ciiildren  to  play  with.  " 

"  Xo,  I'm  not  a  full-blooded  Indian," 
said  .lim.  "  My  father  was  half  Irish  and 
half  Indian.  My  mother  was  half  Indian 
and  half  French.  That's  the  combination. 
I  was  born  out  in  the  little  farming  s(>ttle- 


The  best  finish- 
ers of  Kodak  work 
use  Velox  exclu- 
sively. 

There's  only  one  possible 
reason  for  using  anything 
else — the  price.  Don't  let 
your  finisher  use  a  cheap 
paper  at  your  expense. 

The  Velox  Book,  free  at 
your  dealers  or  by  mail, 
tells  all  about  Velox  and  how 
to  handle  it. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN    KODAK   CO.. 
ROCHESTER.  ^.Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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List  of  thounands  of  churchen  using 

our  capM  and  FREE  CATALOG  with  
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This  New  Book' 
on  Shade  Trees 
Is  Free  to  You 

It  shows  you  how  much 
it  pays  to  plant  for  shade 
and  beauty  about  your 
home  and  farm,  the  ac- 
tual cash  value  that  such 
planting  brings,  and  how 
cheaply  it  maybe  done  with  Harrison's 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Tile  book  tells  you  what  evergreens  to 
plant  in  different  soils  and  climates,  how 
to  have  good  hedges,  and  how  to  set  out 
trees  and  shrubs;  contains  64  paj^es,  46 
l^ictures.  If  you  own  land  and  are  thinkina 
of  planting  trees,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  "The  Why  and  How  of  Shade 
Trees  and  Evergreens,"  free. 

How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit 

Oui  jjiiidebook.  150  pages, tells  you  how  toget 
titty  per  cent  more  per  oiishel  for  your  fruit, 
how  to  have  young  trees  Ix-ar  uaying  crops 
earlier  and  how  to  maUe  e-tablished  orchards 
oroduce  from  ?2oo  to  #500  profit  i>er  acre  yearly 
It  contains  .Ml.lUiO  words  and  200  special  pictures 
sIiowImk  up-to-date  methods.  Price,  60  cents 
icbated  on  55 order  for  trees. 

Citmplete  mtnlnn  nf fruit  and 
shiuif  (ref:t  free  on  request. 

Citmeld   Herlia  au<t   see   how 
iVK  grinr  trees . 

E.i.ilern   shore   of   .Wnri/Joiirf 
f'orntfi /,,r sole    seiulfor  limt 
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inent  of  Prague,  Qkla.  Most  of  my  play- 
mates were  white  boyo — sons  of  neighbor- 
ing American  farmers.  All  my  youth,  in 
fact  all  my  life,  I  have  spent  out  in  the  open. 
1  plajed  all  the  games  that  every  boy  plays, 
and  played  them  hard.  But  most  of  my 
best  sport  I  got  from  riding  wild  ponies.  I 
never  saw  a  two-year-old  yet  on  any  of  the 
ranches  that  I  couldn't  catch,  saddle  and 
ride.    I  liked  the  excitement. 

"  Then  when  I  came  to  Carlisle  in  1904 
'  Pop  '  took  me  in  hand — that's  '  Pop  ' 
Warner,  the  coach,  j'ou  know,  and  he's  had 
me  ever  since.  Come  on,  boys,  and  we'll 
do  the  half  mile  " — and  throwing  off  his 
coat  he  set  the  pace  for  the  boys  around  the 
historic  track  of  that  Carlisle  field  which 
has  graduated  so  many  athletes  of  renown. 

When  they  returned  "  Pop "  walked 
across  the  campus  and  joined  us.  Wouki 
"  Pop  "  have  a  cigar?  lie  would.  Would 
Jim?  After  a  long  pause  he  did  not  think 
he  would. 

And  then,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  him:  "  Say,  '  Pop,'  I've  been  in  training 
now  for  pretty  near  a  year." 

"  But  you  broke  training  after  the  Olym- 
pic?"    I  suggested. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  yes,  1  had  to  go  around 
with  the  boys  and  shake  hands  a  lot  and 
go  to  a  bunch  of  banquets  and  listen  to  a 
lot  of  speeches.  Now  and  then  I  took  a 
glass  of  beer  and  smoked  a  cigar  or  two. 
But  I  did  not  miss  any  sleep.  If  I  don't  get 
a  full  night's  sleep  I  can't  work  the  next 
day. 

"  And  at  the  banquets  I  stuck  to  plain 
food.  They  tell  me  I'm  a  big  eater.  I  guess 
I  am.  I  like  steak  and  potatoes  and  a  lot 
of  vegetables,  and  a  big  cup  of  coffee  with 
it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  me. 

"  I  cut  out  sweets,  tho,  they're  fattening. 

"  And  say,  I  don't  care  much  for  cele- 
brations, do  I  '  Pop  '? — that  is,  to  be  part 
of  the  celebration.  I  like  to  stand  on  the 
sidewalk  and  see  a  parade  go  by.  There's 
something  to  see,  then.  But  like  that  Olym- 
pic parade  the  other  day  in  New  York  that 
I  had  to  lead,  whj'  I  was  kind  of  lonesome. 

"  1  wish  you'd  saj',  tho,  that  I  did  not 
refuse  to  call  on  the  King  of  Sweden. 

"  That  story  wasn't  right.  The  King 
congratulated  me  warmly  but  he  did  not 
invite  me  to  meet  him  at  his  palace.  That 
story  has  annoyed  me,  because  my  reported 
action  would  have  reflected  on  myself  and 
the  training  we  receive  at  Carlisle." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Mr.  Warner.  "In  the 
spring  of  1908  1  was  watching  a  bunch  of 
candidates  for  the  track  team  going  through 
their  stunts  in  their  track  suits  when  a  chap 
in  blue  overalls  sauntered  over  carelessly 
and  took  a  high  hurdle  just  as  if  he  did  not 
half  try.  A  little  later  I  saw  him  skim 
ahead  of  the  crowd  in  a  hurdle  race  and  from 
that  time  on  Jim  Thorpe,  here,  got  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  gymnasium.  The 
next  year,  of  course,  he  was  a  star  in  college 
athletics  and  in  1909,  as  every  one  knows, 
he  was  doing  verj-  spectacular  things  in 
football.  Keep  your  eye  on  him  this  year. 
He's  going  to  captain  the  team  again  and 
I  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  he's  going  to 
be  worth  the  price  of  admission." 

It  is  to  Physical  Director  ("  Pop  ")  Glenn 
S.  Warner's  great  ability,  supplemented  by 
Superintendent  Friedman's  interest,  that 
the  famous  Indian  School  occupies  its  com- 
manding place  in  athletics. 

■'  Pop's "  word  is  law  in  the  Govern- 
ment's big  school.    He  has  been  there  with 
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All    these    years    you've   been   compelled    to    wear    incomplete,    unconifortable 

shirts,  just  because  nobody  was  bright  enough  to   invent    tlie   Nek-Gard.     Now 

tliis  little,  wonderful  pocket  for  the  /rout  collar    button 

—  invented  by  us  and  to  be  had  (miy  on  Faultless  Shirts 

— has    changed    the    whole    shirt    buying   of  American 

men  who  are  keen  for  comfort.     Men  are  amazed  at  the 

comfort  it  gives.      It   makes   your    neck    feel    snug   and 

smooth.     No  button-pinch  when  you  lean  or  twist.    No 

ugly  spot  to  mar  your  neck.     It's  the  best  thing  that 

ever  happened  to    a   shirt.     Don't    l)u\    another    shirt 

until    you    see    this     revolutionary    comfort-maker. 

Faultless  Shirts  have  the  quality— and  show  it,  too!     I'he  Hnest 

shirt  fabrics  that  money  can  hny,  roomily  cut  and  perfectly 

made  in  every  detail.    Vou  ( ant  buy  better  sliirts.   Regardless 

of  price,  every  Faultless  shirt  has  tlie  patent  Nek-Gard.     If 

not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  us. 


Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 

"The  Cozydozy  Kind  " 


1«St 


saas 


Their  soft  surfaced  materials  and 
roomy  lit  make  <'oinf()rt  absolute. 
Besides,  they  have  shapeliness  and 
distinctive  touches  which  give 
them  real  stjh'.  \o  morecx|K'nsive 
than  ordinary  kinds. 

E  ROSENFELD&CO 

Deyt   D    Baltimo-e,  Md  U  S,A. 
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PREVENT 
THAT 

SPOT 


CHESTNUTS 
LIKE  THIS 


FOR  PROFIT 

The  trees  are  hardy,  rapid,  symmetri- 
cal growth;  luxuriant  foliage;  spread- 
ing boughs;  clean  trunk;  stateliness. 

These  qualities  combined  and  developed  by  science 
to  a  degree  that  closely  borders  perfection,  in  the  new 

SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

Crop.  Fall  of  1911,  brought  $48,000,  orchard  only 
10  years  old. 

The  only  large  sweet  chestnut  in  the  vforld. 

Brars  the  6rst  year.  The  nuts  average  I  to  2  inches 
in  diameter. 

Llnited  Slates  Pomologisl,  G.  B.  Bracket!,  says;  "  It 
is  ^larg;  size,  fine  appearance  and  excellent  flavor." 

Testimony  from  grovt-ers,  commission  merchants. 
Forestry  Experts,  etc.,   given  in  our  free  catalogue. 

We  own  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Sober  Paragon. 
This  copyrighted  metal 
seal  is  attached  to  every 
genuine  tree. 


Actual  Size 


St.  Regis  Everbearing 


The  Raspberry  for  the  Million  and  the 

Millionaire.      ' '  There  's  Millions  In  It. 

^'ou  can  now  have  wonderful  raspbemes  from  June 
to  October  by  setting  out  the  plants  this  Fall. 

St.  Regis  produces  continuously  from  June  to 
October — heavy  crops  of  large,  luscious  sugary  btrries 
of  bright  crimson. 

Its  summer  and  autumn  crops  do  not  consist 
of  a  few  scattered  berries,  but  good  to  heavy 
pickings  all  the  time.  One  party  who  had  a  small 
patch,  say  half  an  acre,  picked  and  shipped  from  it  two 
or  three  pickings  each  week  for  four  months 
and  his  profits  were  enormous. 

Grows  successfully  in  any  foil     endures  without  in- 
jury heat,  drought  and  severest  cold. 
Catalogue  Free 


GLEN  BROS.,  Glenwood  Nursery  (^4')   2022  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Even  heating 
a  sure  thing! 


Look  forward  to  coming  chilly 
Fall  days,  and  zero  Winter 
spells,  with  ease  of  mind  by 
assigning  much  of  your  respon- 
sibility for  home  warmth  to  an 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


It  controls  draft  and  check  dampers  of 
your  heater  night  and  day  far  better 
than  any  person  could  do — a  silent, 
sure  "little  man  of  metal."  You  set  a 
pointer  hand  on  REGITHERM  at  any 
degree  of  heat  wanted  (between  60°  to 
80°);  a  permanent  fluid  inside  the  Syl- 
phon  brass  bellows  is  affected  by  slight- 
est changes  of  room  temperature,  and 
instantly  the  dampers  in  cellar  are 
changedjust  enough  tomakemoreorless 
heat,  insuring  even  room  temperatures. 

Prevents  the  fire  from  burning  out  from  high 

winds,  or  sudden  drops  at  night,  or  overheated 

spells  in  mild  Fall  or  Spring  days; — cuts  off 

fuel   wastes.     Easily  added 

to  an  old  outfit;  costs  little. 

Has  no  electricity,  com- 
pression pipes,  dia- 
phragms, clockwork  or 
machinery  —  never  needs 
mending. 

REGITHERM  will  also 
control  heat  for  Turkish 
baths,  stores,  dry  -  kilns 
and  factory  rooms  where 
glueing,  painting,  varnish- 
ing or  drying  work  de- 
mands even  temperatures. 
Write  for  free  booklet: 
'New  Aids  to  Ideal  Heat- 
ing." It  tells  about  the 
REGITHERM  and  how  to 
improve  radiator  heating 
by  Sylphon  Packless 
Valves,  Norwall  Air 
Valves.and Sylphon  Boiler 
Regulators — save  coal  and 
fussing. 

j\.^.E]?IGANgADIATOR(;0A\PANY 

Write  Department  G  CHICAGO 

M.ikers  ol  I  DEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  R.idiators 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
Btt  They  Are 


-MADE    IN    GRAND  RAPI02- 


THE   LITEKAKY    DIGEST 

his  heart  and  mind  since  1899,  and  his  one 
ambition  has  been  to  keep  Carlisle  and  the 
Indian  to  the  fore.  But  the  quiet,  big 
fellow  spends  little  time  in  conversation. 

"  My  work,"  he  says,  "  must  express  it- 
self in  the  boys." 
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TESREAU,    GIANT   OF   THE   GIANTS 

IT  WAS  the  wonderful  pitching  of 
"Rube"  Marquard  that  put  the  New 
York  Giants  far  enough  in  the  lead  of  the 
other  National  League  baseball  teams  to  en- 
able them  to  hold  their  position  through  the 
long  slump  they  took  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  but  one  Charles  Tesreau, 
generally  known  as  ".Jeff,"  is  the  twirler 
who  is  expected  to  be  .John  J.  McGraw's 
star  performer  during  the  world's  cham- 
pionship series  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
Tesreau's  pitching  during  the  last  few 
weeks  has  made  him  the  most-talked-of 
player  in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  whole 
country.  Mathewson  and  Marquard  are 
counted  upon  to  do  their  share  of  the 
pitching,  and  it  is  believed  by  baseball 
writers  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities  that  they  will  he  the  adversaries  of 
Bedient  and  O'Brien;  but  Tesreau  will 
face  "Joe"  Wood,  Jake  Stahl's  great 
"spitball"  heaver.  Mathewson,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Frank  Chance,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Cubs,  is  the  greatest  pitcher  of 
all  time,  says  in  the  New  York  American 
that  he  thinks  the  outcome  of  the  cham- 
pionship series  is  going  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  Missouri  colossus.  Chance  be- 
lieves Tesreau's  great  all-round  physical 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  give  liim 
a  slight  advantage  over  Wood.  It  is  also 
argued  that  Tesreau  is  nearly  always  on 
the  offensive,  whereas  Wood  pitches  on  the 
defensive  much  of  the  time.  Tesreau  be- 
gan pitching  in  Irouton,  Missouri,  and 
from  the  very  first  he  showed  wonderful 
speed,  but  it  is  said  he  was  as  liable  to  throw 
the  ball  over  the  grandstand  as  over  the 
plate.  It  was  the  tutelage  of  Coach  Robin- 
son, of  the  Giants,  that  took  the  wildness 
out  of  him  and  gave  him  a  fair  knowledge 
of  diamond  tactics.  He  needed  no  coaching 
to  make  him  cool-headed,  for  it  is  said  a 
regiment  of  Arab  "a\alry  could  not  scare 
him.     We  read  in  "Matty's"  article: 

The  battle  between  the  two  leading 
clubs  will  be  decided  by  their  pitchers.  The 
race  has  settled  down  to  a  question  of 
twirlers. 

Tesreau  joined  the  New  York  team  last 
spring,  a  youngster,  and  nothing  much  was 
ex-pectod  of  him,  as  it  was  his  first  year  out 
in  fast  society,  and  h(>  was  suppo.sed  to  he- 
come  acclinuited  and  xeteranized  by  pitch- 
ing a  f(nv  gam<>s  against  such  bush  league 
clubs  as  the  lioston  Natioiml.  But  "J«>(T" 
has  slept  out  from  the  lirst  and  shown  that 
he  has  all  the  qualifications  of  a  big  league 
pitcher,  except  experience,  and  he  is  rapidly 
acquiring  that. 

The  most  valuable  asset  he  possesses  is 
his  ability  to  stay  in  there  and  pitch,  no 
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Built  in^ 
Bedrount  Wall 

OURELY  include  this  wall  safe  in  your 
new  home;  convenient  as  a  bureau  drawer 
and  safe  as  a  Safety  Deposit  Vault. 

$14  and  up,  built  in. 

■We  make  larger  wall  safes  and 
portable  safes  for  home  and 
office.  Send  for  catalog  show- 
ing 40  styles. 

The  Mellink  Manufacturing  Co. 
1009  Jackson  St.  Toledo,  0. 
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MEIUNK'S 
HOME  5AFES 


II 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  ].*)f, 

\ia4;aka  €iiir  4'o.ni»A\i\  .\i:u  vouk  citw 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


PABLL  CLOTH 
IRONED 

THREE  minute: 


The  Simplex  Ironer  will  iron  a  large 

table  cloth  in    three  minutes,  other 

work  in  proportion  and  do  it  perfectly. 

How  long  would  it  take  you  by  hand? 

It's  easy  to  have  an  abnndance  of  spot- 
less, suotvy  liueu  vhen  you  have  a 

Simplex  Ironer 

In  the  Home 

The  Simplex  does  five 


hours  ironing:  in 

I  one  hour,  and 

g-ives  a    more 

BEAUTIFUL 

FINISH  than  an 

expert  laundress. 

It  irouB  nil  flnt  plocps  nnd  i>l.Tin  clothes — thobiR 

bulk  of  the  IroninK,  and  saves  hours  for  other 

work,   rpHt  and  recreation.    Pays  for  Itself  In 

six  months. 

Oporatos  by  hand  op  any  power.  Sizes  and 
prices  to  suit  any  family.  Heats  by  gas,  Kosoliue 
or  electricity.     Gaa  cost  only  lo  an  hour. 

WrHe  for  FllEK  "Ironing  Hints"  booklet, 
catalog  ami  thirty  days  f  rev  trial  offer. 

American  Ironlns:  Machine  Co. 

J-«  E.  Lake  Slroot  OhlooKO.  Ill 
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matter  how  tight  the  situation  gets.  He 
has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  he 
has  the  courage  of  a  star,  and  courage  is 
the  first  requisite  of  a  great  pitcher.  When 
a  j'oung  twirler  is  breaking  into  the  big 
league  the  other  clubs  do  everything  to 
ruin  him  and  test  his  nerve.  "Jefif"  has 
only  laughed  at  their  taunts,  and  they  have 
not  bothered  him  at  all. 

But  now  as  the  race  narrows  down  to  the 
pull  for  the  wire  much  of  the  pitching  will 
fall  on  Tesreau,  and  he  will  likely  carry  the 
club  along.  Marquard,  after  his  brilliant 
start  this  season,  is  not  going  so  well,  and 
seems  to  have  lost  his  form.  It  is  a  tough 
time  for  him  to  break,  but  all  the  boys 
realize  that  it  was  his  wonderful  pitching 
in  the  first  part  of  the  season  which  gave 
the  team  the  great  lead  it  enjoyed  for  so 
long,  and  against  which  we  are  drawing  at 
present. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  "Rube"  we  would 
not  be  out  there  in  front  now.  But  some 
one  has  got  to  keep  the  team  up  ahead,  and  I 
have  great  confidence  in  Tesreau  for  the  job. 

I  was  talking  to  Billy  Evans,  the  Ameri- 
can League  umpire,  recently,  and  we  were 
discussing  the  prospects  for  the  world's 
series.  It  had  always  been  my  impression 
that  the  Boston  American  League  club  was 
easy  for  a  left-hander  to  beat. 

"The  Red  Sox  ought  to  be  pretty  soft 
for  Marquard,"  I  suggested  to  Evans. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  he  replied,  "but 
the  man  they  fear  most  of  the  Giants  is 
Tesreau.  That  notion  about  the  Red  Sox 
being  easy  for  a  left-hander  is  all  wTong. 
There  are  only  three  left-handed  hitters  on 
the  team,  Speaker  being  one  of  the  trio,  and 
he  falls  away  and  bats  a  southpaw  as  easily 
as  he  does  a  right-handed  pitcher.  But  the 
Boston  bunch  saw  Tesreau  work  some- 
where on  an  off  day,  and  they  all  pegged 
him  as  a  great  pitcher.  They  thought  that 
his  spitball  looked  dangerous  and  realized 
that  it  had  the  speed  and  the  deceptive 
hop  to  it." 


IH'M!li'lrlJH^^*'<«J>^^'^^^^ 


VON    BIEBERSTEIN'S    LUCK 

BA  RON  M ARSCH ALL  VON  BIEBER- 
STEIN  was  one  of  the  great  men  who 
saved  their  popularity  intact  by  a  change 
of  base  just  before  it  became  necessary  to 
take  sides  with  one  powerful  friend  against 
another.  During  the  fourteen  years  he 
was  Ambassador  to  Turkey  von  Bieberstein 
secured  the  right  of  Germany  to  exercise 
a  free  hand  in  her  Anatolian  railway 
schemes,  helped  to  make  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Turkey  profitable,  and  made 
German  influence  preponderant  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  also  came  very  near 
uniting  the  Near  Eastern  policies  of  Italy 
and  his  own  country.  So  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  fortunate  it  was  for  him  that  the 
Kaiser  sent  him  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
just  before  the  severe  strain  began  which 
must,  it  appears,  put  a  severe  strain  upon 
Germany's  relations  with  Turkey  in  the 
making  of  an  unpopular  peace  with  her 
ally.  Probably  the  reason  von  Bieberstein 
was  so  popular  with  Emperor  William  was 
that  he  always  managed  to  keep  Austria 
as  a  team-w^orker  with  Germany  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  where,  according  to  the 
New  York  World,  Austrian  and  German 
aims  have  practically  always  been  pooled. 
It  is  said  that  the  best  work  of  these  allies 
under  the  guidance  of  von  Bieberstein  was 
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^  A  Thirty-Five  Dollar  Bathtub  looks  very 
much  like  a  Twenty-Five  Dollar  Bathtub. 
They  both  hold  water  and,  both  have  a 
snowy  and  cleanly  surface. 

q  You  know  the  Quality  of  the  Thirty-Five 
Dollar  Tub,  not  by  your  knowledge  of  Bath- 
tubs, but  by  the  service-guarantee  label  of  the 
great  and  reputable  concern  that  makes  them. 

ff  ffi  #ilf lift 

^  Now  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  at  a  dozen  different  prices 
look  very  much  alike  at  first  glance.  But  the  difference 
in  their  Printing,  Wearing  and  Working  Qualities  makes 
the  difference  in  their  price. 

^  We  have  Standardized  Thirty-Four  Brands  of  Bond 
Paper,  ranging  in  price  from  6  to  24  cents  a  pound,  under 
the  Water-Mark  of  the  "Eagle  and  the  A." 

^  This  W^ater-Mark  tells  you  that  each  sheet  of  Paper 
bearing  it  is  not  only  of  our  manufacture,  but  that  it  is  a 
Paper  of  Proven  Quality  and  Known  Worth. 
^  A  production  last  year  of  over  15,000,000  pounds  of 
"  Eagle  A"  Papers  vouches  for  this. 


WATER  MARKED 


Your  Printer   or   Lithographer 

handles  our  products.     Ask  to 

see  samples  of 

PapcrS 


Be    Opinionated    about    your 

stationery.    Tell    your   Printer 

you  want  him  to  use 


Or,  write  us  and  we  shall  send 

you   a   Handsome   Portfolio   of 

Specimens. 
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The  He  Luxe  ^uainaa  'Paper 
You  oughtto  have  samples  of  it. 
In  writing  please  mention  which  of  the  Sample  Sets  you  prefer. 

AW6RICANWRITINGPAP€RC0MPANY 

25  Mdin  Street -.HoIyoks.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  Nine  Mills 


INOEMTURE    aON  O  -  M  AG  N  A   C  M  A  RTA    BONO    -     UNIVERSAL     BO 
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Sleep  Like  a  *' Log  "—Every  Night 

Look  at  the  picture.  It  is  an  illustrated  affidavit  of  the  position  in 
which  Foster  IDEAL  Springs  hold  the  body.  That's  the  natural, 
healthful  way — no  strain  on  the  spine.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  supported 
gently,  evenly,  buoyantly.  No  sagging  —  no  rolling  to  the  center,  even 
with  people  of  unequal  weight. 

Foster  IDEAL  Springs 

Sold  on  Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial  and  Guaranteed  for  Life.     Made  plain  or  uphol- 
stered, for  metal  and  wood  bedsteads.     Foster  Metal  Bedsteads  and  Accident-Proof 
Noiseless  Cribs  «tand  at  the  head  of  their  class.     IDEAL  brass  bedsteads  finished  in 
acid-proof  lacquer.     At  all  g^ood  dealers. 
Our     new    book     "Wide    Awake    Facts     About    Sleep"     will    interest    you. 


Send  for  it. 


FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


138  Broad  Street,  Utica.  New  York 


18  Bucbaaaa  Street  &  Broadway,  St.    Lauis,  Mo. 
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special  shaped  sai 


The  United  States  Government 
selected  this  chair 

The  chair  shown  above  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one 
chosen  from  our  regular  line  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  in  the  offices  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  is  used  in  the  United  States'  Con- 
sular Offices  in  foreign  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  design  and 
construction  of 

l^tltoaufeee 
Jftne  Cl)atrs 

"Foremost  for  Forty   Years" 

Over  forty  years  of  specialized  study  has  given  the 
chairs  of  this  company  a  leading;  place  in  the  regard 
of  users  who  have  a  care  for  the  comfort,  beauty  and 
practical  features  of  this  part  ot  tlieir  office  equipment. 
Milwaukee  Kine  Chairs  are  found  in  the  offices  of  the 
largest  corporations,  in  Banks,  Hotels.  Cafes,  Clubs, 
Libraries,  and  Court  Rooms  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  every  instance  these  chairs  are  giving  complete 
satisfaction.  Milwaukee  Fine  Chairs  are  made  in  over 
15U  patterns  to  please  all  tastes,  and  to  harmonize  with 
tlie  various  designs  of  desks. 

Kvery  chair  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  and 
bears  ourmark  of  quality,  heie  reproduced 


AfAUt  U:I)afr*j 


•MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO.*) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Please  write  for  our  Book  "E."  It  will  assist  you  in 
seleetiiiE  not  only  the  right  (lesi:;ns.  but  ehairs  whieh  are 
always  eonif<utal»lc  for  oftie,-  workers  of  any  size  or  ajje. 

Milwaukee  Chair  Co.,Est.  i87i 

908  South  Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago 

The  onl3'  exelunite  makerK  uf  Fine  Offlee  Chairs 

We  invile  itiQtihiis   from    tliiiae  hilerealeil   in   chatrs 

lur  llie  ( ti/r.  cliih,  Iliilel.  luink.  Cinirl  llainii' 

i>r  nih'r  Pnhlii'  lliii hlhufs 


Standaril  1  )n;tioiiary  suueriority  quick  ly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman   who  investigates. 


Oil  Yotir 
CUT  GLASS 

with  a  rag  moistened  with   "3, 
^in'On»,"    polish^ 
I  briskly  with 
dry,    soft   cloth 
to  bring   back   the 
original   sparkling    brilliancy. 
Also  clean  window  glass,  mirrors  and 
any  glassware  same  way.     "s.ln-One" 
also  cleans  and  pohshes  finest  furniture,  lubri- 
cates anything.     Generous  >;ample  and  oil 
book  free.    Ask 

3-in-One  Oil  Co. 

42YH  Broadway 
Neinr  York  City 


when  Europe  was  defied  aud  the  remnants 
of  the  Berlin  treaty  smashed  by  the  crown- 
ing of  Czar  P"'erdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. His  recent  transfer  to  London 
was  a  strong  testimonial  to  his  skill  in 
wrestling  with  international  problems,  but 
it ;  greater  significance  was  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  expected  to  (>xercise  a  powerful 
influence  for  more  friendlj'  Anglo-German 
re  ations.  Following  his  death  on  Sep- 
tembe  24  the  New  York  Sun  reviewed  his 
official  career  thus: 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  von  Bieber- 
stein  came  from  Constantinople,  the  scene 
of  his  great  diplomatic  triumphs,  to  Lon- 
don, and  English  and  (Jerman  newspapers 
alike  proclaimed  his  mission  to  be  to 
reconcile  two  nations  whose  distrust  and 
dislike  of  each  other  had  just  brought 
Europe  to  the  edge  of  a  general  war. 

Marshal  von  Biebersttun  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Bismarck,  and  all  over  Europe  it 
was  conceded  that  he  had  learned  not  a 
little  of  his  great  master's  skill.  Sent  to 
Constantinople  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
Germany  was  still  uninfluential  there  and 
British  and  Russian  influence  far  more  con- 
siderable, he  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in 
supplanting  Britain  as  Turkey's  first 
friend  while  he  interposed  German  protec- 
tion against  Russian  menace.  In  the  clos- 
ing y(iars  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid 
Turkish  armies  reorganized  bj'^  a  German 
soldier  were  reckoned  as  -a  reliance  to  the 
Dreibund,  while  the  building  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway  revealed  the  ever-advancing 
invasion  of  German  ififluence. 

Some  part,  but  not  all,  of  this  edifice  von 
Bieberstein  erected  was  overthrown  when 
the  Young  Turks  ended  the  Hamidian 
regime,  yet  not  until  Italy  attacked  Turkey 
and  Germany  was  forced  to  stand  aside 
while  her  ally  dismembered  her  friend  was 
the  Bieberstein  diplomacy,  which  had  made 
the  Kaiser  the  Protector  of  Islam,  finally 
shipwrecked.  Indeed  it  was  the  suspicion 
that  German  influence  was  about  to  obtain 
a  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  Tripolitan  seaport 
which  to  many  explains  the  Italian  war. 

Whatever  failure  German  policy  iilti- 
mately  experienced  in  the  Near  East  the 
blame  was  not  von  Jiieberstein's,  and  the 
European  comment  which  attended  his 
transfer  to  London  was  indicative  of  the 
reputation  he  still  enjoyed.  English  jour- 
nals were  divided  as  to  whether  his  mission 
was  one  of  peace  or  war,  divided  as  to 
whether  he  came  t^o  restore  the  prestige 
of  which  his  predecessor  at  London  had 
d(!prived  the  German  Embassy,  or  to  decide 
tlie  great  question  as  to  whether  the  time 
was  ripe  for  German  attack  upon  England 
which  shoidd  coniplete  the  work  begun  by 
his  master  against  Austria  and  France. 

F'or  the  Germans  von  Iiieb(>rstein  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old 
sj)irit.  In  the  various  attempts  in  recent 
years  to  win  the  "  place  in  the  sun  "  all 
Germans  desire  his  skill  was  recognized. 
Nominally  only  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  was  in  fact  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  Foreign 
Ministers  in  all  great  emergencies.  Always, 
too,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  "  New  Germany  "  which  looks 
forward  to  world  power  while  determined 
to  retain  military  supremacy  in  Europe. 


Slobe^rniekc 

Sectional  Bookcases 

Your  library  has  a  future.  Provide 
for  it  with  the  Globe-Wernicke  Sec- 
tional Bookcase.  It  grows  apace 
with  your  library.  It  is  an  aid  to 
library  building,  because  it  affords 
opportunity  to  classify  books  accord- 
ing to  topics  and  authors. 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase  is 
made  in  many  styles,  finished  to  suit  the 
color  scheme  of  different  interior  trims.  It 
fits  into  awkward  spaces  and  adapts  itself  to 
many  artistic  combinations  and  arrangements. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Address  Department  V. 

3I7C  9lol>c^Vcrnickc  Qo, 

CINCINNATI.   OHIO 

IlrillK'h  St«r«'S;  New  York,  3SO-382  Broad- 
way; Chie.i;ro.  23l-23.'»  So.  WalmsU  Ave.;  Washing- 
Ion.  i218-r22ll  F  St..  N  \V.:  Boston.  91-93  Federal  St  : 
Philadelphia.  1012-1014  Cliestnnt  St.  ;  Cineinnati.  V2>i- 
134  Fonrth  Ave.,  E. 


An  \00\^^-n\  '*  ^'^'^'^  '°  happen  to 
*»•■•*  i-*  v»  v-m^a^^ia  »  anyone  —  perhaps  your 
dearest  friend  Preparedness— ^//owi'w^  ivhat  to  do 
till  the  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life  of  that  friend 
f  Jet  "  Emergency  Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  be 
t>repa>ed.     Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    New    York 


YburHome  is^QMrPrid 


Why  not  keep  it 
that  way  with  a 
slight  extra  ex- 
penditure ?    Why 
not  protect  your 
beautiful  liard- 
wood  floors  and 
costly  rugs  from 
damage  and  ruin 


a 


By  equipping  your  furniture  with 

FELTOID 

Casters  and  Tips 

They  will  not   scratch,  mar  nor  stain 
the  finest  floors  or  costliest  coverings. 


>> 


INSIST 
on  the 
genninc 
with 

•■  rr.i.Toiiv 

st.unpcd  on  ever 
Wheel  .-ind  Tip 


Try  them.  Furniture 
and  Hardware  aealert 
will  supply  vou.  Ask 
.)  li.ive  •Il-l.TOIIf 
'  ,1.^'rt-b  or  Tips  pnt  on 
I  the  new  furniture  vou 
h\\\.  Send  a  post.  1  .^nv- 
w  ay  for  Houklet     9. 

TheBums&£as«lckCo. 

>iole  M,ttniy\ti  turcrs 

Dept.  C 

Brldgepoi't 
Coon. 


.^M»fil^...>.Aa 
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0emiindei^ 

When  Artists  discuss  the  subject  of  Violin 
Makers,  the  name  "Gemiinder"  looms  up  as  an 
undisputed  authority  because  the  name  and  the 
violin  bearing  Gemiinder's  signature  has  been 
known  the  world  over  for  three  generations. 

'  Gemunder  Art  Violins"  and  Cellos  and 
our  collection  of  Old  Masters  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  tone  or  price.  Easy  pay- 
ment plan  or  cash. 

j4nj'   Violin  Sent  on   Trial 

We  will  send  to  responsible  parties  any  of 
our  violins  for  free  trial  and  examination,  with  a 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  three  richly  illustrated 
catalogues  which  will  safely  guide  you  in  select- 
ing the  kind  of  tone,  make  and  price.  Violins 
taken  in  exc'uange,  aA  part  payment. 

The. "Violin  World"  mailed  free. 

AUGUST  GEMiJNDER  &  SONS 

42  EAST  23d  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Dept.  L 


On  Free  Trial  for  Xmas 

Write  for  13  days'  free  trial  and  photo-illus- 
trations of  all  t^e  beautiful  designs  in  Pied- 
mont Southern  Red  Cedar  Chests.     Protect 
fura  and  woolens  from  moths,  mice,  dust,  damp. 

Moth  Proof  Cedar  Chests 

Finest  Christmas' birthday  or  weddinsr  (rift. 

Factory  Prices — 

Freight  prepaid. 

66-p»ire  Catalojf.  also 
book  ■  'The  Story  of  lied 
Cedar"  and  all  particu- 
lars of  free  offer,  post- 
paid.free.  Write  today. 

Piedmont  Red 
,.         Cedar  Chest  Co. 

Hept.  17.  Slatesville.  N.  C. 


INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
\i»iliii;:  <  :irils  and  !<()ini|ieil 
!SI:if  ioiior.v.  Correct  Styles  from 
an  Elegant  Shop  at  ModerjltO  I'flces.  Samples  upou  request 
fcVCIOTT.  »I7  \.  Ch:ti-lo«  Stroet.  nsiltlmoi-p,  IWd. 


Wedding 


A 


Bull 


and  use  him  to  increase  the 
producing  value  of  your 
cattle  to  give  you  what  you 
want,  and  what  you  ought 
to  have.  We  are  talking  to 
the  man  who  has  thought 
that  he  didn't^vant  Jerseys, 
but  who  needs  them  to  add 
money-making,  money- 
saving  cows  to  his  herds. 
Good  Jersey  co'ws,  young 
and  old  together,  will  aver- 
age you  400  pounds  or  more 
of  butter  per  year.  We  have 
the  records  that  prove  this. 
What  do  your  co'ws  aver- 
age? 

We  do  not  mean  for  you 
to  discard  your  grade  co>vs 
at  once— but  we  do  tell  you 
that  a  registered  Jersey 
bull  'will  increase  the  dairy 
efficiency  of  your  grades 
through  his  progeny. 
Grade  up— not  down. 

Send   for  facts    about 

Jersey  cattle  as 

■workers 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 


Going  Kind.^AcTOR — "  What  is  poetry 
of  motion?  " 

Poet — "  The  kind  that's  always  going 
from  editor  to  editor." — WomaiC>i  Home 
Companion. 


Suspicious. — Editor — "  Have  you  sub- 
mitted this  poem  anywhere  else?  " 

JoKESMiTH — ■"  No,  sir." 

Editor — "  Then  where  did  you  get  that 
black  eye?  " — Satire. 


O.  K. — Lady — "  Pardon  me,  but  an; 
these  eggs  fresh  laid?  " 

Grocer — "  Absolutely,  madam.  The 
farmer  I  purchased  them  from  won't  allow 
his  hens  to  lay  them  any  other  way." — 
New  York  Mail. 


Handy  Weapon. — "  It  is  comfortable  to 
see  one's  husband  sitting  down  after  dinner 
to  enjoy  his  cigar,  and  then  there  is  some- 
thing rather  soothing  about  the  aroma  of  a 
good  cigar,  too." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  anything  about  the 
comfort  of  it  or  the  aroma;  but  as  long 
as  my  husband  smokes,  it  will  always  be 
easy  to  tell  him  how  to  begin  when  he 
insists  that  we  have  got  to  economize." — 
Judge. 


Precision, — The  motto  above  the  great 
editor's  desk  read:  "  Accuracy,  Accuracy, 
Accuracy." 

Therefore,  the  story  turned  in  by  the 
cub  reporter  contained  this  statement: 

"  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  eyes  were  fixt  upon  the 
speaker." 

"  What  means  this  fool  statement?  " 
asked  the  great  editor,  as  he  prepared  to 
use  the  blue  pencil. 

"  One  man  was  blind  in  one  eye,"  ex- 
plained the  cub. — Tit-Bits. 


HAMBURGH 

k  AMERICAN 

Largest  S.S.  Co.           ^^ 

^^              in  the  World. 

Over  400           ^ 
SHIPS              M 

^k         1,210,000 
^            TONS 

Have   You   Seen 

THE 

PANAMA 

CANAL 

West    Indies,    Bermuda, 
and    the    Spanish    Main 

SERVICE  INCREASED  TO 

8  CRUISES 

by    the 

S.  S.  MOLTKE 

January    4,  23,    February  25, 
March  29,    1913  and 

S.  S.  VICTORIA  LUISE 

January  1  5,  February  8,  March 
11,  April    10,    1913. 


GRAND  CRUISE 

TO  THE 

ORIENT 

from  New  York,  January  28, 
1913,  Iby  steamship  Cincin- 
nati (17,000  tons)  an  80-day 
cruise,   $325  and  up 

Nile  Service  by  superb 
steamers  of  the  Hamburg  and 
Anglo-American  Nile  Com- 
pany. 

AROUND  THE 
WORLD 

Sixth  Cruise,  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, February  6,  1913,  by  S.  S. 
Cleveland  (17,000  ton«),  dura- 
tion 1  1 0  days.  Cost  $650  up, 
including  all  necessary  expenses 
aboard  and  ashore. 


Weekly  Sailings  to 

Jamaica  and  the 
Panama  Canal 

Large  "  Prinz  "  steamers 
Write  for  booklet  ttating  cruise. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston         Pittaburgh  St.  Louii 

Philadelphia  Chicago 

Saa   FranciKO 
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Our  New 
Lirvero 

Catalogue 

Free  oa  Request 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue 
is  ready  for  distribution. 
It  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated. 

It  not  only  Includes  the 
newest  styles  and  models  in 
Housekeeping  Linens  of  ev- 
ery kind,  but  illustrates  a 
very  large  variety  of  the  latest 
designs  in  pure  linen  Hand- 
kerchiefs, for  which  "The 
Linen  Store"  has  long  been 
famous. 

Besides  these,  it  shows  the 
newest  Fall  and  Winter  mod- 
els in  French  and  Domestic 
Lingerie  and  Corsets,  In- 
fants' and  Children's  Wear, 
Ladies'  Hosiery,  Neckwear 
and  Outer  Garments. 

Every   woman   who   loves  Fine 

Lmens,    should   send  for   a  copy, 

which    will  he  mailed  free.  Ask 
for  Catalozne  No.    21. 

James  McCutcheon 
&  Co. 

'  The  Linen  Store  ' ' 
Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  Street 
New  York 


Where  are  your  important  papers? 

Cun  yoii  lind  any  one  instiintl>  ?      Are 

they  protcctid  aKaint.t  Iobs.  mis- 

lajinK.  NoilinK  from  handling? 

You  need  in  your  office 

the 


STEEL-TYE 

EXPANDING    ENVELOPE 

\"\l    IHTil    It    to  fiU   pfipiTS.   to 

i-iiiiy  tliftii.  to  indrx  tlieni. 
It  cxpaiidito  bold  from  ono 
i't  any  iitniibrrof  papers  aud 

the  patent  at^sl  clatp  holdi  it  inuf  and  focure  whotlicr  full 

or  rnipty. 

Thu  rlftiip  ta  a  wonder  for  ccinvonlonce.     No  tapos  to  tio  or 

unknot,    no  foals,  ruhltcr  bands  or  fusssts.     It  is  porfectly 

flat  and  ran  he  adjustod  in  a  jilly. 

St<'ol-tyo  KnvrlopoB  arc  niado  of  red  rope,  loailierliko  fibre. 

liirht.  hut  toiiirh  and  dtirablr.     Tht>y  have  br«  n  adopted   by 

ttir  U    S.  Onvernnient,  New  York  Ijfe,  and  other  bijr  con- 

•-•  rns      All  sires  ineludinE  those  for  vortirul  flies. 
Writf  for  Catalouue  No.  tl  giving  full  information 

null  prim.  For  aalf  by  alatloiirrs  rrrryirhrrr. 

GEO.  B.  GRAFF  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS 

Mntiiifitcliirrrs  olsn  nf  Ihr  rrlrhriitrit   Visr  (lip 


.4nother     Convert. — The     prodigal     son 

returned. 

■'  Fatted  ealf  is  out   ol'  date."  he  fried, 
"  give  me  bull  moose." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Last  Resort. — ^"  Do  you  believe  in 
Platonic  friendship?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not,"  she  replied,  "  as  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  for  anything  else." — Chicago  Rec- 
ord Herald. 


Life  EternaL— "  Tlie  elm  lives  for  200 
years,  the  linden  for  :i()0,  the  oak  lives  for 
500  years " 

"And  the  chestnut,"  interrupted  the 
other  half  of  the  sketch,  "  lives  forever." — 
Kansas  City  Journal 


Up-to-Date  Cookery. — Harassed  Pris- 
oner— "  F*ray,  great  chief,  why  do  you 
keep  your  servant  tied  up  so  long?  " 

Cannibal  King — "  A  thousand  pardons, 
dear  missionary,  but  w(>  are  waiting  for  the 
consignment  of  paper  bags  from  Sydney." 
— Sydney  Bulletin. 


Safer. — The  Innkeeper  (making  up  a 
guest's  bill) — "  The  first  time  I  made  it 
thirteen  shillings;  now  I  make  it  seventeen. 
Just  come  and  add  it  up,  mj'  dear,  and  see 
if  you  can  get  it  right." 

His  Better  Half — "  Oh,  why  not  let  it 
go  as  it  is — I  might  make  it  thirteen 
again. ' ' — Sketch. 


He  Belonged. — The  accomplished  and 
obliging  pianist  had  rendered  several  selec- 
tions, when  one  of  the  admiring  group  of 
listeners  in  the  hotel  parlor  suggested 
Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass.  Several  people 
echoed  the  request,  but  one  lady  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  hearing  the  piece, 
explaining  that  her  husband  had  belonged 
to  that  very  regiment. — Everybody's  Mag- 
azine. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


*■  Foreign 

September  21 . — Three  U.  S.  marines  are  wounded 
during  arebel  attack  on  a  transport  train  near 
Masa^a,  Nicaragua. 

September  22. — A  dispatch  from  Harbin  says  a 
thousand  people  are  slain  and  many  monas- 
teries arc  plundered  and  burned  in  Niongolia 
by  Chinese  expeditionary  troops. 

September  23. — W.  O.  Nichols,  an  American 
citizen  alleged  by  the  Slate  Department  to 
have  been  held  arl)itrarily  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, is  released  on  bail  l).v  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties and  assured  a  fair  trial. 

A  dispatch  from  San  .luan-del-Sur.  Nicaragua, 
says  the  rebel  ''reueral  Mena  has  been  cap- 
tured by  federal  troops, 

September  24. — Sir  Richard  Cartwriglit,  Cana- 
dian IMinister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  dies 
at  Ottawa. 
Baron  Adolph  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  England,  dies  at  Baden- 

OWiltM". 

Domestic 

Washington 

September  22. — Prcsidfiit  Taft  rules  that  the 
order  of  Uoljert  (•.  Nali'iitine  as  Conunissioner 
of  Indian  .VfTairs.  that  no  rehgious  garb  shall 
hereafter  be  worn  by  teachers  in  the  Indian 
schools,  shall  not  ai)ply  to  tt'achers  who  arc 
wearing  uniforms  at  the  pres(>nt  time. 

Geneu.\l 

ScptembtT  21. — .Tames  Smith,  ,Tr..  whom  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  oi)posed.  is  di>feated  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  I'nited  States  Sen- 
ator in  the  New  .Jersey  primaries  by  William 
Hughes. 


I'oiind  !  A  Writer  of  Hcd-Hloodcd  l"olio\v-iip 
I.ctt<'rs  that  .scintillate  the  Scarce.  Strong. 
Sure.  Six-Cylinder  SaleMimiisliip!  Write  him! 
.\d-.Maii  Davison.  Waldhciiii  l{l(lg..KaiisasCity 

—Aftr>  rtiirmrn  t 


Send  for  Our 

Free  Book 

and  Samples 

You  will  never  know  the 
truth  about  mattresses  until 
you  get  this  book.  You  will 
never  know  what  sleeping  luxury 
really  is  until  you  have  the  Oster- 
moor  —  the  one  mattress  in  the 
world  that  permanently  retains  that 
light,  airy  elasticity,  that  simply 
lulls  you  to  sleep  and  brings  you 
comfort  and  rest. 

The  Ostermoor  never  packs 
(like  hair  does),  is  absolutely  sani- 
tary and  never  needs  re-making. 

QSTERMOOli 

M5. 


MATTRESS 

'  •  BuUt—Nol  Stuffed ' " 


A  handsome,  full-size  Ostermoor 
mattress,  4  ft,  6  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  3  in. 
lonjr,  full  weight  of  45  pounds,  elegantly 
finished  in  best  blue-and-white  ticking-, 
will  be  sent  to  you,  express  prepaid, 
same  day  we  get  your  check  or  money- 
order. 

Act  at  Once! 

Sind  a  postal  and  this  great  144-page 
Book  and  Samples  will  reach  you 
promptly.  If 
you  order  an 
Ostermoor  at 
once  your 
money  will  be 
returned  with- 
out question  if 
dissatisfied  at 
end  of  30  days. 
Mattresses 
packed  inloath- 
erctte  paper 
and  burlap 
fully  protected. 

Don't  let_  any 
one  talk  "just 
as  good"  to  you. 

Our  50  years'  reputation  is  in  the 
Ostermoor:  Our  trade  mark  is  your 
guarantee. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 
119  Elizabeth  St.  New  York 

<'ftnai]lftn  Kc^t^^^t:  Altektt  Foftther  &  Down  Co  .Ltd., Montreal 


MATTRESSES  COST 
Ezpreu  Prepaid 

Best  Blue  &WhlteTicklng 

4'-6"— 45lb».  $15.00 

4'-0'-40  "  13  35 

3'-6"— 35  "  11.70 

3'-0"— 30  ••  10.00 

2'-6"— 25  '•  8,35 

All  6  feet  3  Inohea  long. 

In  two  putB,  6Uo  extn. 

DiiBt-proof,  efttlo-flobh 

tiokinp^  $1.&0  more. 

PT«sob  Mrroerltfrd  Art  TwUU, 


TYPEWRITER    AGENTS  WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholesale 
Get  in   Business  for   Yourself 

hi?   coniniissioiis  —  monthly    paynUMits 

— trial  shipniiMit!).       Typewriters  from 

?JS  .",0  np  that  formerly  sold  for  $100. 

Write  todaii  for  Aneneii  Offer 

Mintiiin  Lilerarii  Dinest. 

Factory  — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
MICHIGAN    TYPEWRITER     EXCHANGE. 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

1  will  ease   your  Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints   Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Pit*nl«l)"PerfecUon  " 

TOE  SPRING 

Wiiiii  at  nijrht  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  uso. 
Sont  on  approval.  Money  refunded  if 
iu>t  as  represented 

r«e  My  Improved  Initep  Arch  Supporter 
lor  "Flat  Fool"  and  hroken-down  in- 
step. Send  outline  of  foot.  Full  par- 
dvice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope 

ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 

.  163  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thu  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  tfie  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  J.  T.,"  St.  Louis.  Mo. — "Kindly  state 
whether  have  or  has  should  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  'A  la  Carte  and  Grill  Service  hate 
been  added  and  special  arrangements  for  private 
luncheon  and  dinner  partitjs  have  been  provided.'  " 

"A  la  carte  service"  and  "grill  service"  are 
distinct  things.  It  was  evidently  intended  to 
announce  the  addition  of  two  liinds  of  service. 
The  word  service  must  be  understood  after  o  la 
carte;  hence  there  are  two  subjects,  and  the  verb 
should  be  plural. 

"W.  H.  L.,"  Springfleld,  Mo. — "Please  tell  me 
why  the  '  y '  in  '  day '  is  changed  to  '  i '  in  the  word 
'daily.'  " 

The  fact  is  the  opposite  of  what  you  assume. 
The  word  is  (or  was  )dai;  but  "y  '  camo  into 
use  as  a  variant  of  "i"  and  in  time  the  practise 
was  established  of  writing  final  "i's"  as  "y's.  ' 

"M.  L.,"  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — "How  does 
Robert  Marion  La  FoUette  pronounce  his  name?  " 

La  Fol'et;  "a"  as  in  father  with  a  wealiening 
toward  "a"  in  sofa;    "Fol"  as  "fol"  in  follow. 

"C.  P.,"  Herman,  Pa. — "Are  the  adverbs 
'fortunately'  and  'rarely'  used  correctly  in  the 
following  sentences:  (1)  'Fortunately  for  me  the 
burglar  entered  the  house  after  all  my  money 
had  been  safely  bestowed  at  the  bank';  (2)  'It 
is  rarely  that  a  man  finds  his  friend  to  remain 
faithful  for  many  years '  ?  " 

(1)  "Fortunately"  is  correctly  used;  it  is  an 
adverb  belonging  to  the  verb  "entered." 

(2)  "Rarely"  should  be  "rare,"  because  it  is 
a  predicate  adjective.  If  the  sentence  were  re- 
arranged to  throw  the  real  subject  (the  clause  in- 
troduced by  that)  before  the  verb  "is,"  it  would 
read,  "That  a  man  finds  his  friend  faithful,  etc., 
is  rare."  Here  "rarely"  seems  manifestly  wrong; 
nevertheless  it  could  be  defended  on  the  groxmd 
that  "is"  here  is  not  the  merely  copulative  verb, 
but  means  exists,  comes  into  being,  happens. 

"H.  R.,"  Warsaw,  "Va. — "Which  pronoun 
should  be  used  in  the  following  sentence,  and 
why:  'Let  him  (or  he)  who  can  answer  this 
question'?" 

"Him"  should  be  used.  The  pronoun  is~part 
of  an  infinitive  phrase  used  as  the  object  of  "let." 
Leave  out  the  relative  clause  "who  can"  and 
your  question  answers  itself. 

"C.  H.  S.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Please  inform 
me  whether  the  following  sentence  is  good  Eng- 
lish: 'I  do  not  think  that  that  is  true.'  My  ob- 
jection is  the  position  of  the  adverb  'not,'  as  it 
conceals  thinking;  when  in  reahty,  'I  think  that 
that  is  not  true'  is  what  the  speaker  means." 

You  seem  to  confuse  "think"  in  the  sense  of 
"hold  the  opinion"  with  "think"  in  the  very 
general  sense  of  "act  with  the  mind."  "I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  true"  i9  not  the  same  as 
"I  think  that  that  is  not  true."  You  may  think 
about  it  (hold  it  in  mind)  without  thinking  (hold- 
ing the  opinion)  that  it  is  true  or  that  it  is  false. 

"F.  B.,"  Bronx.  N.  Y.— "In  what  book  does 
the  phrase  "milk  of  human  kindness'  occur?  ' 

In  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  act   1,  scene 
line  14. 

"L.  C.  K.."  Norfolk,  Va.— "Is  there  any  au- 
thority whatever  for  using  'the'  as  an  indefinite 
article  in  sentences  like  the  following:  'Sugar  is 
now  selling  at  6  cts.  the  pound.'  " 

The  correct  expression  is  "six  cents  a  potmd." 
But  sometimes  "the"  is  proper,  not  as  an  indefi- 
nite but  as  a  definite  article,  in  similar  phrases. 
For  example,"  What  doe^  he  do  the  year  round' 
(or  "the  year  through?"). 

"L.  P.,"  Cameron,  N.  C. — "Kindly  give  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following  words:  idea,  revolt, 
ration,  and  empyreal." 

Idea — ai-di'a;  "ai"  as  "i"  in  pine,  "1"  as 
"ee"  in  see,  "a"  as  "a"  in  sofa. 

Revolt — ^re-volt';   "e"   almost  like   "i' 
"6"  as  "o"  in  note. 

Ration — re-shun;    "e"  as  "a"  in  fate, 
"u"  in  but. 

EmpjTeal — em-pir'e-al;  short  "i"  in  the  sec- 
ond syllable. 


in 


u     as 
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Cl€»arVision 
C)rou4hom 


IT'S  here — the  electric  automobile  for  which  you  have  been  waiting — The 
Detroit  Electric  Clear  Vision  Brougham. 

It  is  driven  from  the  front  seat,  all  seats  facing  forward.  You  not  only 
have  a  clear  vision  of  the  road  ahead,  but  in  addition  you  have  a  clear  view 
at  either  side  or  the  rear  as  there  are  no  corner  panels  to  obstruct  the  view. 
Glass  has  even  replaced  these  rear  corners,  formerlv  made  of  wood. 

After  years  of  effort,  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
a  standard  body  design  that  is  destined  to  be  a  classic 
of  the  body  builders'  art — always  in  style.  For 
comfort,  ease  of  handling  and  appearance,  The 
Detroit  Electric  Clear  Visior}  Brougham  musl  appeal 
to  you  as  being  fundamentally  right,  it's  the  mosi 
logical,  common  sense,  practical — yes,  and  lawful — elec- 
tric automobile  for  the  congested  traffic  of  city  streets. 

It  s  not  too  large,  not  too  small ;  not  too  heavy,  not  too  light  ; 
it  s  compact  and  unusually  comfortable.  A  new  and  clever 
seating  arrangement  permits  all  of  the  occupants  to  face  forvi'ard 
and  still  enjoy  the  privacy,  sociability  and  dignity  characteristic  of 
electric  automobiles.  The  driver's  seat  is  not  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion—way up  in  front.  It's  centrally  located,  thus  ensuring  an 
appearance  of  easy  grace  and   balance,  even  when  one  person  is 


using  the  car.  The  oeautiful  body  panels,  the  graceful  r<->of,  and 
sweeping  full-skirted  fenders  are  ALL  made  of  pure  aluminum. 
Even  all  glass  is  set  in  hand-hammered  aluminum  mouldings 
which  will  not  check  or  crack. 

Larger  wheels  will  be  used  in  1913 — 34"  x  4"  Pneumatic  or 
36"  X  4"  Cushion  Tires  being  optional. 

The  battery  capacity  has  been  increased.  This  applies  to  both 
the  Edison  and  Detroit  Electric  Guaranteed  Lead  Batteries.  All 
battery  cells  are  immediately  accessible. 

Our  motors,  controllers,  bodies — even  our  Guaranteed  Lead 
Batteries — are  all  made  in  cur  own  factory,  the  largest  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  electric  auto- 
mobiles.     We  do  not  assemble — ive  build. 

For  1913  we  also  offer  a  selection  of  seven  other  Models  which 
includes  Gentlemen's  Roadsters, Victorias,  Coupes  and  Limousines. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  now  ready.  Write  us  or  call 
on  any  of  our  branches. 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.,  408  Clay  Avenue,   Detroit,  U.  S.  A.                                i 

Boston                                                                                         Branches :  Cleveland                        = 

Brooklyn                                 New  York  :  Broadway  at  80th  Street          Chicago  :  2416  Michigan  Ave.  Kansas  City                   | 

(Also  Branch  at  Evanston)  Minneapohs                    = 

Selling  repreaentalioes  in  all  leading  cilies  ^lIHIIrr 
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TOPICS      OF      THE      DAY 


EXTRACTING  CAMPAIGN-GIFT  SECRETS 


WHAT  BENEFACTORS  of  great  wealth  are  paying 
the  campaign  expenses  of  the  three  leading  Presi- 
dential candidates,  and  what  do  they  hope  to  get  in 
return  for  their  generosity?  It  is  for  an  answer  to  this  question 
that  the  public  is  scrutinizing  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  on  campaign  funds,  altho  the 
testimony  up  to  the  present  has  dealt  only  with  the  Republican 
war-chests  of  other  years,  and  with  the  Progressive  pre- 
convention  fund  of  this  year.  The  committee  promises  that  its 
work  wall  finally  cover  the  whole  field,  but  Senator  Dixon 
accuses  it  of  a  design  to  adjourn  until  after  election  as  soon  as 
it  has  gone  exhaustively  into  Colonel  Roosevelt's  record  in 
search  of  ammunition  for  his  political  rivals.  Senator  Clapp, 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee,  is  a  Roosevelt  man, 
and  of  the  other  four  members  two  are  Republicans  and  two  are 
Democrats.  While  the  editors  do  not  wholly  ignore  the  wider 
problems  of  campaign-fund  regulation  and  publicity  suggested 
by  this  investigation,  they  devote  most  of  their  attention  to 
its  more  personal  bearings.  Thus  in  the  light  of  this  latest 
evidence  many  are  recalling  Judge  Parker's  preelection  charge 
in  1904  that  "vast  sums  of  money  have  been  contributed  for 
the  control  of  this  election  in  aid  of  the  Administration  by  cor- 
porations and  trusts,"  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply  that  "the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Parker  are  unqualifiedly'  and  atrociously 
false."  Judge  Parker's  charge,  it  should  be  added,  included  the 
intimation  that  the  contributions  in  question  had  been  extracted 
from  the  corporations  by  fear  of  reprisal,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
says  it  was  this  that  he  denied.  These  charges,  now  declares  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "  were  exaggerated  in  form,  but 
that  they  were  true  in  substance  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
intelligent  man  to-day  who  would  deny."  Such  pro-Roosevelt 
papers  as  the  New  York  Press,  on  the  other  hand,  find  in  the 
testimony  before  the  investigating  committfx>  nothing  but 
triumphant  evidence  that  "some  plutocrats  did  try  to  buy  him, 
as  they  were  used  to  buying  others,  but  failed." 

While  many  papers  tell  us  editorially  that  corporation  con- 
tributions were  not  illegal  in  1904,  as  they  are  now,  and  that 
the  facts  thus  far  brought  to  light  have  little  or  no  bearing  on 
the  present  campaign,  they  continue  to  accord  to  the  investiga- 
tion the  tribute  of  head-lines  and  the  front  page.  "The  com- 
mittee may  make  a  lot  of  campaign  thunder,  but  nobody  will 
be  seriously  hurt,"  predicts  the  Washington  Post,  an  inde- 
pendent journal  which  is  supporting  President  Taft. 


Among  the  facts  brought  out  at  the  first  day's  hearing  were 
the  amounts  of  the  Republican  campaign  funds  of  1892,  1896, 

1900,  and  1904,  which  were  respectively  $1,600,000,  $3,500,000, 
$3,000,000,  and  $2,088,000.  These  figures  were  supplied  by 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  whose  father  was  treasurer  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Campaign  Committee  in  1904.  Mr.  Bliss  sub- 
mitted a  letter  in  which  his  father  exprest  the  conviction  that 
"the  right  to  refuse  to  make  public  these  contributions  is  as 
sacred  as  the  right  of  a  man  to  cast  a  secret  ballot  in  the  election." 

On  the  following  day  George  R.  Sheldon,  who  in  1908  suc- 
ceeded Cornelius  N.  Bliss  as  treasurer,  testified  that  the  records 
of  1904  showed  contributions  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  campaign 
of  $100,000  each  from  J.  P.  Morgan,  H.  C.  Frick,  John  D.  Arch- 
bold,  and  George  J.  Gould.  Asked  what  percentage  of  the 
entire  campaign  fund  was  contributed  by  corporations,  Mr. 
Sheldon  answered :  "To  be  frank,  73  J^  percent."  He  corrob- 
orated the  Colonel's  statement  that  the  $240,000  raised  by 
E.  H.  Harriman  in  1904  was  used  solely  in  the  New  York  State 
campaign,  and  did  not  figure  in  the  national  campaign  fund. 
A  number  of  letters  which  passed  betw^een  Colonel  Roosevelt 
while  President  and  E.  H.  Harriman  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Tegethoff,  who  was  Mr.  Harriinan's  private  secretary.  These 
letters,  which  cover  a  period  of  about  five  years,  beginning  in 

1901,  show  that  during  that  time  the  Colonel's  relations  were 
fairly  cordial  with  the  man  he  denounced  in  1907  as  an  "unde- 
sirable citizen." 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  testimony  of  J.  P.  Morgan, 
who  told  the  committee  that  his  firm  contributed  not  $100,000, 
but  $150,000,  to  the  Roosevelt  campaign  fund  of  1904.  To  the 
McKinley  campaign  of  1900,  he  said,  he  had  given  $100,(XX) 
and  to  the  Taft  campaign  of  1908,  $30,000.  In  the  course  of  his 
testimony  he  said  that  his  contributions  were  made  "for  the 
good  of  the  country,"  and  with  no  expectation  of  anything  in 
return : 

"There  is  one  .statement  that  I  would  like  to  make.  I  want 
it  distinctly  understood  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Companj-  never 
made  a  single  subscription  to  any  election  with  anj^  promise 
or  expectation  of  anything  or  return  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner,  and  we  never  made  it  without  we  deemed  it  advan- 
tageous for  the  Government  and  the  people.  We  never  had  a 
communication  from  any  candidate.  Wo  never  had  an  applica- 
tion from  am'  candidate  for  money,  and  anything  that  we  -did 
or  that  was  done  under  mj'  suggestion — and  we  were  all  in 
harmonj' — was  that  it  was  necessarj'  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  the  business  of  the  people,  and  it  was  done,  and  there  was. 
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never  a  commitment  of  any  expectation  of  any  return,  and  we 
never  got  any  return,  either,  from  anybody,  if  1  may  be  allowed." 

On  Friday  Colonel  Roosevelt  himself  took  the  stand.  He 
stated  that  he  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Morgan  and  Gould 
contributions  until  he  read  Mr.  Sheldon's  recent  testimony- 
before  the  committee.  He  insisted  that  he  had  assurances  that 
the  Archbold  contribution,  if  made,  was  returned.  At  the  end 
of  the  morning  hearing  he  summarized  his  own  testimony  as 
follows: 

"I  asked  no  man  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund  when 
I  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  wish  to 
reiterate  that  Mr.  Bhss  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  both  assured  me  that 
no  promise  had  been  made  as  a  r(>turn  for  any  contribution. 
Neither  they  nor  any  one  else  ha\ing  authority  asked  mo  to 
act  or  refrain  from  acting  in  any  matter  while  I  was  President 
because  any  contribution  had  been  made  or  withheld.  Gentle- 
men, could  I  put  it  more 
sweepingly?" 

In  regard  to  the  much- 
discust  Harriman  fund, 
the  Colonel  pointed  out 
that  at  the  time  the  con- 
tribution was  made  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the 
national  ticket  carrying 
New  York,  but  that  the 
State  ticket  was  in 
difficulties: 
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A   PIECE    OF    EVIDENCE    THE   ANTI-KOOSEVELT   FOKCES   FIND  SPECIALLY    INTERESTING. 


"There    was    not    one 
word  spoken  by  Mr.  Har- 
riman or  me  having  any  reference  to  the  collection  of  funds  for 
the  national  campaign.    On  the  contrary,  the  entire  conversation 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  national  campaign  was  safe  and  that 
aid  should  be  given  to  the  State  campaign 

"Mr.  Loeb  was  present  during  the  interview  between  Mr. 
Harriman  and  myself  and  heard  everj-  word. 

"Mr.  Harriman  asked  me  to  get  Mr.  Cortelyou  and  Mr.  Bliss 
to  help  raise  funds  for  the  New  York  State  campaign.  I  never 
asked  Mr.  Harriman  directly  or  indirectly  for  a  dollar  to  help 
in  that  campaign  or  any  other." 

Discussing  his  famous  controversy  with  Alton  B.  Parker, 
he  denied  ever  saying  that  corporations  had  not  contributed 
to  che  Republican  party.  Wh^jt  he  did  say  was  that  corporations 
had  not  been  "blackmailed"  into  contributing,  nor  "assured  of 
some  kind  of  favor"  for  contributing. 

When  asked  "as  a  practical  man  would  you  naturally  think 
that  some  of  these  people  might  be  expecting  favors?"  he 
answered : 

"As  a  practical  man  of  high  ideals,  who  has  always  endeavored 
to  put  his  high  ideals  into  practise,  I  think  any  man  who  would 
believe  that  he  would  get  any  consideration  from  making  any 
contributions  to  me  was  either  a  crook  or  a  fool." 

"A  clean  bill  for  Roosevelt,"  declare  the  Progressive  papers, 
is  all  the  investigators  have  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Anti- 
Roosf^velt  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  convin<'od 
that  the  Colonel  has  now  been  stript  of  his  disguise  and  revealed 
in  a  very  damaging  light.  "The  trap  has  sprung  and  Roosevelt 
has  been  caught  in  it,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.), 
which  goes  on  to  say:  "It  isn't  the  fact  that  tremendous  sums 
of  inon(>y  wer(>  rais(<d  for  the  Roo.sovelt  campaign  that  counts 
in  tlie  long  run;  it  is  the  attitude  assumed  by  Roosevelt  himself 
in  trying  to  explain  them  away."  More  specific  are  the  charges 
of  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  never  misses  an 
opportunity  to  turn  its  t>ditorial  batteries  on  the  Colonel.  While 
conceding  that  Mr.  Harriiium  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
"received  scant  favor  for  the  money  that  had  been  squeezed 
out  of  them,  except  immunity  from  criminal  pro.seculion  under 
the  Sherman  Law,"  I'ha  World  maintains  that  "it  is  not  true 
that  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  FYick  received  no  favors": 


"Mr.  Roosevelt  never  prosecuted  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.'s  Steel 
Trust.  He  emphatically  stopt  the  proceedings  instituted  by 
others  against  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.'s  Harvester  Trust.  When 
the  panic  of  1907  was  at  its  height  he  turned  the  resources  of 
the  Treasury  over  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  who  used  them  and 
made  money  and  reputation  by  the  process.  He  met  Gary 
and  P>ick,  representing  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.'s  Steel  Trust,  before 
breakfast  one  morning  and  licensed  them,  in  violation  of  law,  to 
absorb  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  thus  giving 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.'s  Steel  Trust  a  monopoly  of  high-grade  iron- 
ore.  He  put  Mr.  Bacon,  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  into 
the  State  Department  and  the  diplomatic  service.  He  made 
Herbert  Satterlee,  J.  P.  Morgan's  son-in-law.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Na»vy.  In  a  letter  to  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  he 
tK^stified  feelingly  to  the  virtues  of  the  'Morgan  interests  which 
have  been  so  friendly  to  us.'  Never  before  was  the 'public  wel- 
fare' so  cheaply  protected. 

"The  'Morgan  interests'  are  not  confined  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&   Co.    by  any    means.     The    Morgan    interests    comprehend 

life-insurance  companies, 
_  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, railroads  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises.  If 
the  parent  house  in- 
creased its  regular  Re- 
publican contribution  in 
1904  because  of  its  'es- 
pecial interest,'  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  the 
poUcy  was  widely  imitated 
by  affiliated  corporations 
and  individuals.  Perhaps 
in  this  almost  unexampled 
favor  by  the  Morgan  in- 
terests we  shall  find  an 
explanation  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration's  hos- 
tihty  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  which  have  not  always 
agreed  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  concerning  '  the  welfare  of  the 
public.'" 

Turning  to  the  dispute  as  to  whether  Mr.  Harriman  con- 
tributed to  the  Roosevelt  campaign  fund  or  only  to  the  New 
Y'ork  State  Republican  fund,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
points  to  the  widely  published  receipt  for  $50,000  and  remarks : 

"This  receipt  from  Mr.  Bliss  proves  that  Mr.  Harriman  sent 
liis  personal  contribution  to  Mr.  Bliss,  treasurer  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  and  that  Mr.  Bliss  acknowledged 
having  received  it.  The  traasaction  thus  became  a  part  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  national  committee,  in  the  first 
instance,  whatever  use  was  made  finally  of  Harriman's  money." 

Progressive  papers  declare  exultingly  that  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  corporations  to  "buy"  Colonel  Roosevelt  were  futile, 
and  the  Baltimore  News  (Prog.)  finds  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact  in  the  Harriman-Roosevelt  letters  published  during  this  in- 
vestigation.    Says  The  News: 

"The  letters  made  public  show  that  the  then  President  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Harrinuiu  to  omit  from  his  C^ongressional  message 
discussion  of  the  railroad  question.  The  answer  to  this  was  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  made  up  his  mind  what  he  was  going  to  do 
in  this  regard. 

"What  he  did  do  was  to  send  in  the  message  on  railroad  mat- 
ters whicli  was  the  initiation  of  the  great  fight  that  brought 
tlu^  DoUiver-Hepburn  bill  of  1906. 

"Harrinum  asked  for  an  advance  copy  of  the  raih-oad  parts 
of  the  famous  messag«>  to  Congress.  Roosevelt  repli(>d  that  he 
was  not  letting  anybody  have  any  parts  of  the  message. 

"It  appears,  then,  tliat  — 

"  l{()ose\  ('It  (lid  not  consult  Harriman  about  his  railroad  policy, 
and  would  not  let  Harriman  see  in  ad\ance  his  recomnnMuiations 
on  tlie  subj(H't.  Lat(T  ho  ordered  an  antitrust  suit  to  dissolve 
llie  Harriman  railroad  (•()ml)ination. 

"('ami)aign  (•ontril)utors  wanted  James  liazen  Hyde  made 
Ambassador  to  France.     Roosevelt  flatly  refused. 

"Tii(\v  want(»d  Dejiew  made  Ambassador  to  France  after  that. 
Again  Roosevelt  declined. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  claims  that  it  contributed  h(»avily 
to  the  1904  cami)aign,  and  boldly  avers  that  it  expected  con~ 
sideration  in  return. 
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TO    PASS    PROSPERITY    AROUND.   . 

We  demand  that  the  test  of  true  prosperity  shall  be  the  bene- 
fits conferred  thereby  on  all  the  citizens,  not  conflned  to  indi- 
viduals or  classes. — Progressive  Party  Platform. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Press. 

OPPOSITE    VIEWS    OF    PROGRESSIVE    POLICY. 


"Instead,  it  was  sued  under  the  Antitrust  Act,  and  ultimately 
its  dissolution  was  decreed. 

"Out  of  the  whole  record  one  thing  appears  perfectly  clear. 
The  campaign  funds  of  1904  were  raised  under  the  old  system, 
and  it  was  a  wrong  system.  It  was  a  system  that  inevitably 
led  powerful  interests  to  hope  their  contributions  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  payments  for  indulgences.  The  indulgences  were 
never  delivered  by  Roosevelt,  and  Roosevelt  was  very  insistent 
that  nobody  who  gave  should  be  permitted  to  understand  that 
he  was  possibly  paying  for  some  advantage." 

Mr.  Harriman  "was  rebuffed  so  often  that  at  last  there  came 
a  break,"  says  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.).  "He  wrote  the 
celebrated  letter  to  Sydney  Webster  in  which  he  asked,  'Where 
■do  I  stand?'  "     The  Press  goes  on  to  say: 

» 

"It  was  because  Roosevelt  would  not  grant  governmental 
favors  to  the  Harrimans  that  they  all  turned  against  him.  They 
were  indignant  and  infuriated  because  they  could  not  buy  him, 
as  they  had  bought  so  many  statesmen,  in  the  customary  way  of 
making  gifts  to  campaign  funds. 

"There  were  many  Harrimans  who  learned  to  hate  Roosevelt 
because  he  would  not  do  their  bidding.  Most  of  them  and  their 
hired  politicians  are  arrayed  against  him  to-day." 

Turning  its  attention  to  more  recent  history,  the  committee 
■elicited  the  information  that  William  Flinn,  of  Pittsburg,  spent 
3144,308.29  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  fight  to  procure  the  regular 
RepubUcan  nomination  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  this  year.  Senator 
Dixon,  Colonel  Roosevelt's  campaign  manager,  informed  the 
■committee  that  this  year  "the  Sugar  Trust  is  backing  Taft" 
and  "the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Sugar  Trust  are  both  either  for 
Taft  or  Wilson."  He  alleged  that  Charles  P.  Taft  had  spent 
$600,000  in  his  brother's  canvass  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
this  year.  He  testified  that  the  principal  contributois  to  the 
Progressive  campaign  fund  were  George  W.  Perkins,  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  and  Dan  R.  Hanna.  He  also  asserted  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts  was  buying  the  support 
■of  foreign  newspapers  published  in  this  country  for  President 
Taft's  candidacy. 

"The  slime  of  high  finance  is  over  the  whole  business,"  ex- 
claims the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  demands  "some 
laws  which  will  actually  stop  making  the  nomination  of  a  Presi- 
dent a  millionaires'  game."    Citing  the  complaint  of  the  Demo- 


cratic National  Campaign  Committee  that  not  a  fifth  of  the 
necessary  funds  have  been  contributed  under  the  program  of 
popular  subscription,  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
this  is  because  the  rank  and  file  have  not  yet  "acquired  the 
habit"  of  contributing  to  campaign  funds.  It  adds:  "The 
rank  and  file  owe  it  to  their  party  if  they  have  one  and  to  their 
country  to  contribute  to  these  election  publicity  funds." 


LABOR  AND  THE  CANDIDATES 
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OT  ONE  of  the  capitalist  Presidential  candidates  has 
ever  been  in  jail  in  the  interest  of  the  working-class," 
boasts  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Socialist  candidate,  thus 
showing  his  superiority  over  his  rivals  in  a  speech  to  a  great  rati- 
fication meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  last 
week.  No  reply  to  this  telling  thrust  has  been  made  so  far  by 
Messrs.  Taft,  Wilson,  or  Roosevelt,  and  if  the  great  army  of  labor 
thinks  the  point  a  valid  one  and  rallies  to  Debs  on  the  strength 
of  it;  he  -wall  be  our  next  President.  For'figtires  given  in  The  World 
Almanac  show  that  two-thirds  of  our  population  are  "engaged  in 
industrial  occupations,"  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  to  .seat 
any  candidate  they  please.  Half  of  these  work(>rs,  we  read, 
are  engage'd  in  agriculture  and  half  in  factories,  mines,  l)uilding, 
transportation,  etc.  If  there  are  15,000,000  votes,  then  10,000,- 
000  of  them  would  apparently  be  cast  by  the  workers,  and  as 
Mr.  Debs  received  only  420,000  in  1908,  his  field  of  opportunity 
(o  gain  new  recruits  is  immense.  Colonel  Roo.sevelt  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  workers  on  the  idea  that  his  administration  a\i11  see 
to  it  that  business  prosperity  gets  into  the  pay-envelop;  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  argues  that  a  lower  tariff  on  the  workingman's 
necessities  of  life  will  lighten  his  burden,  and  President  Taft 
points' with  pride  to  present  prosperity  and  warns  the  toiler 
against  the  perils  of  a  change  that  may  bring  hard  times,  closed 
factories,  and  want.  The  Prohibition  candidate  holds  that 
drink  is  the  workingman's  curse,  and  its  abolition  his  greatest 
blessing.  But  Mr.  Debs  avers  that  the  SociaUst  party  is  "the 
only  party  financed,  supported,  and  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  the  working-class,"  "the  only  party  that  has  any  moral  right 
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HOW    LONG    CAN   HE    STICK? 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Revieu- . 
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SIDE   WHISKERS THE    1912    STYLE. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


COMING    CROPS    AND    CROPPERS. 


to  appeal  to  the  working-class  for  support  in  this  campaign," 
and  he  assures  us  that  all  the  other  parties  are  committed  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  workers  and  stand  for  wage-slavery.  From 
the  working-class  point  of  view,  he  says,  there  is  no  es.«ential 
difference  between  them.  To  quote  further  from  his  list  of 
reasons  why  the  laborer  should  vote  the  SoeiaUst  ticket  and 
ignore  the  blandishments  of  the  Elephant,  the  Donkey,  and  the 
Bull  Moose: 

"Not  one  of  the  capitalist  Presidential  candidates  has  ever 
done  a  day's  work  for  wages.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  known 
what  it  means  to  hunt  a  job.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  lieeii 
on  strike.  Not  one  of  them  knows  what  it  means  when  on  strike 
to  be  enjoined  by  a  capitalist  court.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  beaten  over  the  head  by  a  brutal  policeman 

"Not  one  of  the^m  has  been  born  in  the  working-class.  Not 
one  of  them  has  been  reared  in  the  working-class.  Not  one  of 
them  has  suffered  in  and  with  the  working-class 

"If  you  are  a  workingman  and  are  in  any  one  of  the  old  par- 
ties, you  are  as  out  of  place  there  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  would 
be  in  the  Socialist  party." 

To  balance  against  this  uncompromising  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Debs,  we  find  another  and  equally  prominent  labor-leader 
entirely  ignoring  the  Socialist  party  in  his  discussion  of  labor's 
duty  in  the  present  campaign.  After  analyzing  the  labor  planks 
in  (h(>  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Progressive  platforms,  M.. 
Samuel  (iompers  points  out  in  The  American  Federniiotiisl  (Wash- 
ington), the  organ  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  thai 
"I lie  national  convention  of  the  Republican  party  totally 
ignored  the  questions  affecting  labor's  d(>mands  for  th(*  i)rin- 
cii)les  of  justice  and  human  liberty;  while  the  dechiration  of 
the  Democratic  party  upon  thes(>  questions  is  a  reatlfirmatiou  of 
its  favorabl(>  platform  planks  of  lOOS,  and  that  of  the  I^rogi-es- 
sive  party  is  equally  outspoken  and  favorable."  Altho  Mr. 
(Joinpers  does  not  claim  to  control  the  votes  of  his  organization, 
it  is  nevertheless  significant  that  the  head  of  a  body  of  2,(KM).(K)() 
labor-unionists  shouUl  ofTlicially  bhickHst  the  Republican  party, 
prai.se  the  Democrats  and  Progressiv<>s,  and  not  even  mention 
the  Socialists.  His  attitude  moves  the  New  York  Call  (Social- 
ist) to  remark: 

"In  promulgating,  in  giving  forth,  or  publishing  or  otherwise 
making  known  what  he  calls  "labor's  political  |)rogram,'  Sanuicl 
(iompers  shows  the  exact  reason  why  he  and  similar  labor-leaders 


have  so  abjectly  failed  in  all  previous  campaigns.  The  workers,, 
as  led  by  Gompers,  are  always  asking  for  something.  They  are 
always  going  to  some  one  in  office,  or  w-ho  may  be  in  office,  and 
begging  for  or  trying  to  wheedle  something  out  of  them.  Now  the 
workers  have  the  right  neither  to  beg  nor  to  command.  The 
only  right  they  have  is  that  of  taking  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  them,  of  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  If  they  were  mere'y 
beggars,  with  hat  in  hand  humbly  soliciting  some  little  phrase 
of  legislation,  or  going  to  elected  officials  and  criiigingly  asking 
for  some  little  favor  or  recognition,  they  would  be  the  most 

worthless  of  all  people  in  this  country 

"Gompers,  in  his  methods  of  warfare,  shows  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  position  or  the  purpose  of  the  w^orking-class.  He 
does  not  understand  their  strength  or  needs.  What  he  mani- 
fests, on  the  contrary,  is  a  wonderful  capacity  for  keeping  the 
working-class  in  the  role  of  suppliants  instead  of  urging  them 
on  to  the  position  of  possessors." 

The  retort  of  the  Taft  managers  to  the  Federation  of  Labor's 
attack  is  to  point  to  the  country's  present  prosperity,  in  which 
the  workingman,  they  claim,  is  sharing  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  In  factory  and  labor  centers,  declares  Mr.  Kealing  of 
the  Chicago  Taft  headquarters,  "every  man  who  wants  work 
can  get  a  job  at  the  highest  wages  ever  paid  in  this  country."" 
And  the  President  himself,  in  an  authorized  int(>rview  given  to 
American  Industries  (New  York),  the  organ  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  expresses  confidence  that  "I  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  great  army  of  business  men  in  this 
country  and  of  that  laTg(>  portion  of  labor  which  is  employed 
by  these  com])arati\'ely  small(>r  concerns  and  industries."  He 
bases  this  exi)ectation  on  the  belief  that  by  his  enforc(>ment  of 
the  Sherman  Law  he  has  promoted  the  interests  of  "the  great 
majority  of  the  comparatively  smaller  business  men  and  manu- 
facturers of  th(>  country  and  of  their  great  army  of  employees." 
On  this  i)()int  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  number  of  concerns  aiTected  by  the  jirohibitions  of  the 
Antitrust  l..aw  is  very  small  when  coiui)ared  with  the  great 
lunnber  of  producers  and  manufacturers  and  business  men  in 
this  country  whos(>  inten^sts  are  promol(>d  by  the  strict  and  im- 
partial enforcement  of  that  law.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
comparatively  small(>r  business  men,  producers,  and  manufac- 
turers will  far  (>xcee(l  that  of  the  so-called  trusts,  or  those  who 
may  be  ttMupted  to  form  trusts,  and  the  (>mployees  of  the  former 
will  far  exceed  those  of  the  latter.  And  these  smaller  business 
men  and  their  employees  represent  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
industry  of  the  United  States.     To  them  I  look  for  support  in 
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the  comine:  election  because  1  have  served  them  faithfully  and 
have  safeguarded  their  interests  against  those  who,  actuated 
solely  by  selfishness,  would  have  injured  them." 

Criticisms  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  labor's  name  are  directed 
chiefly  against  his  doctrine  of  regulated  monopoly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  from  Socialist  sources,  which  chiefly  question 
his  sincerity.  That  great  corporations  like  the  Steel  Trust  are 
a  menace  to  organized  labor  has  been  stated  with  a  good  deal 
of  emphasis  by  both  Governor  Wilson  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
the  latter  even  implying  in  a  recent  speech  that  the  Colonel  was 
not  very  sympathetic  toward  "the  fundamental  right  of  labor 
to  organize."  To  this  implication  the  Wasliington  Tinu.s  (Prog.) 
rephes  by  pointing  to  the  Progressive  platform,  which  specific- 
ally declares  that  "we  favor  the 
organization  of  the  workers,  men 
and  women,  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing their  interest  and  of  promo- 
ting their  progress."  Nor  is  that 
all,  says  The  Times:  "The  Pro- 
gressive platform  goes  further,  and 
declares  for  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Labor,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  and  Avith  wide  juris- 
diction over  matters  affecting  the 
conditions  of  labor  and  hving." 

Turning  to  the  case  of  Governor 
Wilson,  we  find  his  attitude  to- 
ward labor  sharply  challenged  by 
the  Pittsburg  Labor  World,  a  la- 
bor-union pubUcation.  This  atti- 
tude, we  are  told,  "is  one  of  con- 
tempt and  opposition."  After 
stating  that  in  the  present  cam- 
paign "Dr.  Wilson  has  not  in  any 
single  instance  declared  himself 
definitely  or  in  a  manly  and  clear 
manner  on  any  question  that  di- 
rectly concerns  labor,"  it  goes  on 
to  pick  from  his  writings  and  earlier  speeches  isolated  passages 
to  prove  that  he  regards  unionism  with  an  unfriendly  eye.  For 
instance,  it  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  a  baccalaureate 
address  delivered  to  a  graduating  class  at  Princeton  in  June, 
1909: 

"You  know  what  the  usual  stand  of  the  employee  is  in  our 
day.  It  is  to  give  as  little  as  he  may  for  his  wage.  Labor  is 
standardized  by  the  trade-unions,  and  it  is  made  to  conform.  No 
one  is  suffered  to  do  more  than  the  average  worldngman  can  do. 
In  some  trades  and  handicrafts  no  one  is  suffered  to  do  more 
than  the  least  skilful  of  the  workingmen  can  do  within  the  hours 
allotted  to  the  day's  labor,  and  no  one  may  work  off  hours  at 
all  or  volunteer  anything  beyond  the  minimum.  The  labor  of 
.\merica  is  rapidly  becoming  unprofitable  under  its  present 
regulation  by  those  who  have  determined  to  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum." 

After  denouncing  this  as  "a  vicious  slander  against  the  wage- 
workers  of  the  United  States,"  the  Pittsburg  paper  goes  on  to 
say: 

"For  nearly  two  centuries  organized  labor  has  been  heroically 
fighting,  and  successfully,  such  smooth,  cunning  enemies  as 
Governor  Wilson.     Let  us  continue  to  fight  them 

"Labor,  organized  or  unorganized,  can  not  look  upon  Gov. 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  friend.  The  only  settled  convictions  he 
seems  to  hold  on  anything  are  those  relating  to  wage-w^orkers, 
and  he  even  does  not  class  their  leaders  as  thoughtful  men — 
they  are  '  mere  labor  agitators '  (see  page  266,  volume  5,  '  A  His- 
tory of  the  American  People').  His  attitude  toward  labor  is 
one  of  contempt  and  opposition  to  their  methods  of  self-protec- 
tion. Wage-workers  of  the  United  States  should  not  vote  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  become  President  of  the  country.  He  is 
not  their  friend." 


# 
4 


NEWSPAPERS  OPPOSING  PUBLICITY 

IT  MIGHT  SEEM  a  little  strange  that  the  very  publica- 
tions which  live  by  turning  the  search-light  of  publicity  upon 
everybody  and  everything  should  resist  a  law  that  aims  to 
give  them  some  of  their  own  treatment,  but  such  is  the  situation 
that  now  develops.  It  is  not  that  they  have  anything  to  hide, 
however,  the  press  hasten  to  explain,  but  it  is  rather  because  the 
law  is  inquisitorial  and  contrary  to  the  free  spirit  of  American 
institutions.  In  enforcing  the  new  law  requiring  the  newspapers 
to  j)ublish  all  the  facts  concerning  their  ownership  and  circula- 
tion, and  to  mark  all  paid  matter  as  "advertisements,"  the 
Federal  Government,  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  begun 

for  the  "first  time  in  the  history 

of  the  country  a  censorship  of  the 
daily  press."  This  view  is  not 
universally  held,  for  we  find  the 
New  York  Globe,  Salt  Lake  Her- 
ald, Washington  Star,  and  the 
Munsey  papers  among  those 
welcoming  the  new  legislation  and 
cheerfully  announcing  their  com- 
pliance with  its  requirements. 
But  the  press  generally  find  it  to 
be  a  foolish  and  futile  measure, 
which  abridges  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  accomplishes  no 
good,  and  which  they  think  the 
courts  will  find  unconstitutional 
as  soon  as  a  promised  test-case 
comes  to  trial.  In  the  editorial 
utterances  of  its  severest  critics, 
like  the  New  York  Herald,  Boston 
Transcript,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Syracu';*' 
Post-Standard,  and  Philadelphia 
Press,  occur  such  phrases  as  "un- 
con.seionable  and  unconstitutional 
interference,"  "drastic  and  silly  restrictions,"  "utter  absurdity 
and  wickedness,"  "freak,  pure  and  simple."  And  even  the  Ne-w 
York  World,  which  asserts  its  belief  that  the  ownership,  indebt- 
edness, and  circulation  of  newspapers  should  be  a  matter  of  public 
record,  and  "that  all  paid  advertising. should  be  marked  adver- 
tising," adds: 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  newspaper  law  sneaked  througt 
Congress  as  a  rider  to  the  Post-office  Bill  only  because  we  believt 
that  this  matter  has  no  legitimate  relation  to  the  postal  service, 
and  that  the  Government's  inquisitorial  powers  over  users  oi 
the  United  States  mail  should  not  be  extended 

"All  this  information  can  justly  and  rightfully  be  demanded 
by  each  State,  and  The  World  would  heartily  favor  a  State  lav 
which  provided  for  the  full  measure  of  newspaper  publicity  that 
this  Federal  statute  seeks  to  obtain." 

The  many  newspaper  objections  to  the  new  press  law,  pomu 
out  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  are  not  due  to  any  unwillingnesf 
to  have  the  facts  made  known.  They  "relate  chiefly  to  thf 
method  and  the  compulsion  by  which  it  is  sought  to  obtain  thf 
information."  The  Evening  Post  does  not  Uke  "to  be  compelled 
to  print  these  facts  in  our  columns  at  a  given  time  [April  1  ana 
October  1  annually],  and  supply  them  to  the  Postmaster-Genera) 
and  the  local  postmaster,  under  threat  of  exclusion  from  tht 
i^ails,  precisely  as  if  we  were  publishing  obscene  or  illega 
matter."     It  continues: 

"The  threat  is  not  to  exclude  the  newspapers  if  a  certain  thmg 
is  pubhshed,  but  if  something  which  is  desired  is  not  published. 

"It  is  precisely  this  fact  which  makes  the  precedent  thus  es- 
tablished so  dangerous  an  invasion  of  the  hberty  of  the  press. 
No  newspaper  has  dwelt  more  often  than  The  Evening  Post  upon 
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tho  moral  responsibility  of  each  individual  newspaper  to  the 
public.  The  newspaper  is  not,  however,  a  public-service  cor- 
poration. It  does  not  hold  a  franchise  from  the  pubhc,  or  exer- 
cise a  monopoly,  and  it  pays  its  way  in  the  mails.  Anybody 
with  the  requisite  capital  can  start  a  newspaper;  Mr.  Hearst  has 
shown  that.  It  is  still  a  private  business  which  the  public  can 
ruin  overnight,  if  it  desires  to  withdraw  its  patronage.  Now,  if 
the  Government  can  pry  into  that  business  solely  out  of  curiosity, 
and  not  for  any  reason  directly  connected  with  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  business,  what  private  business  is  likely  to  be  safe? 
And  surely  no  one  will  assert  that  the  Constitution  intended 
that  any  agency  of  the  Government  should  be  used  as  a  club  to 
make  certain  users  of  the  mails  reveal  their  business  affairs.  .  .  . 
"We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  that,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  a  Brooklyn  news- 
paper is  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  That  the 
statute  will  be  upheld,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe." 

Nor  would  this  law  protect  the  public,  say  several  editors,  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  knows  pretty  well  "what  newspapers 
are  free  and  unthrottled  and  able  to  speak  out  on  all  subjects." 
They  agree  with  this  statement  made  by  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  when  the  subject  was  before  a  Senate  Committee, 
that  — 

"The  only  possible  service  to  be  rendered  by  such  a  provision 
would  be  the  identification  of  the  owners  and  writers  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  in  order  to  hold  them  for  contractual 
obligations  or  for  libelous  printed  matter,  both  of  which  would 
be  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  not  the 
Federal  authority." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  finds  two  "valid  objections"  to  the  rule: 

"First,  that  weak  newspapers  which  depend  upon  borrowed 
money  or  bonded  debt  for  their  financing,  and  which  must  go  to 
the  sources  from  which  financial  support  of  this  kind  is  invariably 
derived,  would  be  unduly  accused  of  catering  to  the  financial 
interests;  and,  .second,  that  the  minor  perquisites  of  the  smaller 
newspapers,  such  as  free  theater  tickets  and  free  books  sent  in  to 
be  reviewed,  would  no  longer  be  received,  because  the  resultant 
dramatic  and  literary  criticism  would  have  to  be  labeled  'adver- 
tisements.' " 

But  The  Tribune  can  not  help  confessing  that — 

"The  Federal  law  is  in  direct  line  with  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  private  business  by  legislation.  The 
faults  of  this  law  are  pro))ably  no  more  marked  than  the  faults 
in  other  laws  regulating  business.  The  resultant  inequalities 
favoring  one  publisher  over  another  are  no  greater  than  the 
inequalities  favoring  one  factory  over  another  or  one  railroad 
over  another,  which  result  from  our  factory  and  railroad  regula- 
tion laws. 

"If  it  is  good  for  the  Government  to  regulatt^  various  forms  ot 
business  to  prevent  abuses  which  in  other  days  were  supposed 
to  work  th(>ir  own  salvation,  it  is  gocxl  policy  to  com])el  publicity 
of  the  ownership  of  newspapers  and  to  show  up  purchased  news 
and  editorials. 

"In  this  age  of  regulation  of  industry  let  the  newspapers  stand 
on  an  (>quality  vvith  other  business." 

OiK!  of  the  few  dailies  to  comply  with  the  law  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  by  sending  its  sworn  statement  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  on  October  1,  and  publishing  it  in  its  issue  of  October  2, 
stoutly  defends  the  law.     Says  the  Washington  Star: 

"  The  Star  believes,  regardhiss  of  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality which  remains  to  bo  tested  by  an  appeal  to  court, 
that  this  statutory  requinwnent  is  reasonable  and  that  com- 
[)liance  with  it  fully  and  frankly  is  desirabk^.  The  Star 
firmly  bcli(>ves  that  all  paid  advertising  printed  as  reading  matter 
should  be  plainly  marked  'advertisement,'  as  required  by  th(^ 
act.  A  news|)aper  is  a  i)ui)lic  institution,  and  in  its  relations  to 
th(»  Post-ofTice  Department  it  is  in  enjoyment  virtually  of  a 
public  franchise  through  its  admission  to  the  mails  at  low  rates 
of  carriage  and  delivery.  There  should  b(>  no  s(>(Tet  as  to  owner- 
ship, and  all  facts  regarding  circulation  should  l)e  public  property. 
As  long  as  the  act  n^mains  in  force  The  Star  will  comply  with  its 
terms  liotli  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit." 

The  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  press  publicity  law  is 
strongly  urged  by  Mr.  James  M.  Reck,  the  New  York  lawyer, 


in  an  opinion  written  for  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association.  He  finds  it  "obvious  that  this  act  is  intended  to 
regulate  journalism  and  not  the  mails,"  and  looking  at  it  from  a 
different  angle,  sees  "a  plain,  palpable,  and  naked  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  States."  Indeed,  he  says,  "it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  a  State  with  more  comprehensive  powers  of  legislation 
could  pass  such  a  law,  in  view  of  the  guaranty  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  which  may  be  found  in  almost  any  State  constitution." 


ROOSEVELT'S   PLEA  TO  THE  SOUTH 

SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  ihe 
press  of  that  section  is  more  evident  in  the  news  columns 
than  on  the  editorial  page.  The  Southern  vote  for  him 
may  surpass  all  expectations,  of  course,  and  confound  his  critics, 
but  if  so  the  movement  is  not  evident  enough  as  yet  to  cause  the 
Southern  press  to  notice  it  as  a  compelling  factor  in  sizing  up 
the  political  situation.  The  leading  papers  in  the  cities  where 
the  Colonel  spoke,  tho  giving  on  the  first  page  splendid 
accounts  of  the  large  and  appreciative  audiences  that  heard  his 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  P*rogressive  party,  are  careful  to  intimate 
editorially  that  while  of  course  the  city  was  glad  to  see  the 
Colonel  and  to  welcome  him  hospitablj'  as  an  undoubtedly 
great  American,  its  voters  would  remain  true  to  the  old  allegiance. 
Thus  the  Atlanta  Consiilutioji,  having  paid  full  tribute  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  engaging  personality  and  fighting  qualities,  adds: 

"And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Colonel  had  the  'time  of  his 
life,'  as  he  does  everywhere  he  goes.  The  big  audience  enjoyed 
themselves  also. 

"That  said,  it  remains  that  the  Democratic  ranks  of  Georgia 
are  still  unbroken.  This  is  traceable  simply  and  solely  to  the 
fact  that  to-day  Georgians  are  more  immovably  Democratic 
from  absolute  conviction  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War." 

Papers  in  other  cities  not  visited  by  the  ex-President  remind 
their  readers  of  his  praise  of  John  Brown,  his  reflections  on 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  like  offenses.     The  Macon  Telegraph  says: 

"The  public  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  while 
President,  Roosevelt  dined  with  a  negro  in  the  White  House. 
Recently  he  dined  with  a  group  of  negro  politicians  in  Rhode 
Island.  On  the  stage  at  the  Chicago  convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  Roosevelt  posed  with  two  negro  delegates  clasped 
with  both  hands." 

And  the  Houston  Chronicle  asserts  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  at  times  more  disrespectful  to  the  South  than  any  man  of 
his  age  now  living."  Resenting  his  appeal  to  his  New  Orleans 
audience  to  vote  according  to  conscience  and  not  prejudice  or 
custom  as  "a  reflection  on  the  South,"  the  Florida  Titucs-Cition 
explains  that  "the  South  is  Democratic  because  the  Southern 
people  are  more  intelligent  politically  than  the  people  of  any 
other  se(^tion." 

At  New  Ork>ans,  at  Little  Rock,  iVrk.,  before  the  Lakes-to- 
the-(iulf  Deep  Waterw^ays  Association,  and  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
before  the  Interstate  Levee  Convention,  Colonel  Roosevelt  put 
forward  his  plan  for  the  control  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
widely  regarded  as  his  most  direct  and  forcible  appeal  for  votes 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  repoit(Ml  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  the  (\)lonel  said: 

"The  floods  that  menace  Louisiana  cftme  from  the  drainage  of 
twenty  States,  over  none  of  wiiich  has  Louisiana  any  control. 
Even  as  it  is,  do  you  know  that  Louisiana  has  built  a  levee  clear 
up  in  Arkansas  to  i)rotect  \wi-  from  the  waters  coming  down? 
The  ])roblem  is  a  national  one 

"  K()rlunat(>ly  th(>  task  pr(>ss(>s  just  as  we  are  prepared  to  do 
it;  just  when  we  are  linishing  the  Panama  Canal.  We  must 
tackle  tho  problem  as  a  whcle.  We  must  use  the  plant  and  the 
experience  that  th(>  United  Statt>s  has  collected  on  the  Isthnnu 
to  solve  this  great  ])r()l)lem  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  need 
an  able  conunission,  with  an  able  engineer  at  its  head.  Tlu' 
flood  waters  should  bt>  stored  in  leservoirs  at  the  heads  of  the 
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rivers.  As  you  all  know,  the  juncture  of  the  floods  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  and  Ohio  was  the  cause  of  last  spring's  calamity. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  catch  that  water  and  hold  it  until  we 
can  let  it  out  gradually.  We  must  keep  the  hills  forested.  The 
reservoirs  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  will  furnish  immense 
water-power,  and  the  surplus  water  will  serve  to  keep  the  rivers 
filled  during  slack-water  seasons.  That  will  aid  in  giving  you 
year-round  navigation  and  make  of  your  rivers  real  highways  of 
commerce.  It  will  render  a  disaster  such  as  last  spring  impos- 
sible of  recurrence.  It  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
lands  subject  to  overflow — 1  don't  believe  I  overstate  the  in- 
crease when  I  say  from  twenty  to  fifty  times. 

"It  won't  do  an.y  good  to  tackle  the  prol)lem  in  piecemeal 
fashion.  We  will  have  to  recognize  that  ii's  all  one  problem 
from  the  Delta  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  in  Pennsylvania.  We  must  get 
the  national  Government  to  treat  it  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  job.  If  I  were  elected  President  I  would  fight 
that  thing  through.  I  would  get  the  people  to  authorize  that 
action  and  then  I'd  move  the  machinery  up  here  from  Panama 
and  put  Goethals  in  charge  of  it." 

The  this  pronouncement  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
audiences  interested  in  the  taming  of  the  Mississippi,  carpers  are 
not  wanting.  "This  is  solemn  nonsense,"  says  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  continuing: 

"The  Panama  Canal  equipment  would  be  of  no  more  use  for 
building  levees  and  revetting  banks  than  it  would  for  spearing 
German  carp.  It  consists  of  elaborate  apparatus  for  deep 
digging  in  the  dry.  Protection  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
needs  barges,  tow-boats,  and  hydraulic  graders.  And  levee  work 
calls  for  scrapers  and  teams  and  uotliing  else.  .  .  .  We  simply 
need  more  earth,  piled  up  in  the  right  way." 

The  Republic,  however,  admits  that  Congress  should  provide  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  building  up  the  levees. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  suc- 
cess in  winning  votes  in  the  South,  the  attitude  of  the  papers, 
north  and  south,  is  largely  determined  by  their  political  aflfilia- 
tions.  The  papers  allied  with  the  Progressive  cause,  while  not 
disposed  to  be  very  definite  as  to  the  Colonel's  probable  successes 


The  imjjortant  Southern  papers,  rooted  in  the  Democratic 
faith,  could  hardly  be  e.xpected  to  speak  encouragingly  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  political  prospects,  and  generally  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  the  South  will  continue  to  be  the  section  where  the 


NOTHING    doing! 

— Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 


in  the  South  when  the  balloting  begins,  are  hopeful. 
Washington  Times  says: 


Thus  the 


"The  Southern  way  of  showing  its  confidence  in  the  Progres- 
sive platform  and  candidate  is  striking.  Besides  Tennessee,  the 
strongest  support  is  in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina. 

"And  these  four  States  among  them  cast  fifty-one  electoral 
votes.  They  would  make  a  wide  gap  in  the  Wilson  claim  of  the 
Bolid.  South." 


HOMEWARD    BOUND. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

Colonel  "has  many  admirers,  but  few  votes."  On  the  other 
hand,  besides  showing  in  their  news  columns  the  warmth  of  the 
receptions  accorded  to  the  Colonel,  several  leading  Southern 
papers  speak  of  him  both  with  liking  and  respect,  and  seem 
inclined  to  consider  seriously  his  attempt  to  win  Southern 
support.  Thus  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  while  advocating  the 
election  of  Governor  Wilson,  says  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  plea: 

"In  most  of  his  Southern  speeches  he  appealed  for  inde- 
pendence in  voting  in  the  South,  and  this  we  heartily  approve. 
We  do  desire  that  those  who  this  year  are  not  really  sympathetic 
with  progressive  Democracy  shall  vote  accordingly.  The  party 
will  be  the  stronger  for  such  losses." 

Further,  speaking  of  the  Colonel's  merits,  The  Sentinel  adds: 

"We  would  not  refuse  to  Roosevelt,  as  a  great  factor  in  present- 
day  movements,  any  of  the  meed  of  praise  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  him.  .  .  .  The  ridicule  and  abuse  with  which  his  former 
Republican  associates  and  supporters  now  follow  him  will  not 
meet  the  issues  he  has  raised.  Whatever  his  motives  and  despite 
the  inconsistencies  in  his  record,  he  has  undoubtedly  given  im- 
petus to  a  great  new  movement  in  American  politics,  and  for 
the  breaking  down  of  the  walls  of  political  and  partizan  prejudice 
he  should  receive  credit." 

The  Memphis  Commercials  Appeal,  which  is  supporting  Gover- 
nor Wilson,  had  this  good  word  for  the  Colonel  when  he  visited 
the  Tennessee  city: 

"The  white  light  of  publicity  has  beaten  upon  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  twenty-five  years.  If  he  had  not  been  honest, 
sincere,  and  courageous,  the  glare  of  this  publicity  would  long 
ago  have  destroyed  him.  The  Colonel  may  not  always  be  right, 
but  he  thinks  he  is  right,  and  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  a  thun- 
dering big  crowd  of  Americans  who  usually  agree  Avith  him." 

In  North  Carolina  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  frankly  asked  what  he 
thought  his  chances  were  "of  carrying  any  of  the  Southern 
States."     He  replied,  as  reported  in  the  Atlanta  Georgian: 

"I  am  not  a  prophet.  I  have  been  told  that  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent chance  in  Tennessee  and  that  there  is  a  strong  Progressive 
party  sentiment  in  Louisiana.  I  can't  make  any  prediction  as  to 
what  we  may  do.  I  found  Georgia  extremely  friendly,  but  I 
can't  say  anything  about  our  chances  there." 
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THE  BLAZE   IN    THE  BALKANS 

SINCE  it  is  now  mid-October  and  "snow  falls  early  in  the 
Rhodopo  hills,"  several  of  our  editors  do  not  expect  to  see 
any  serious  fighting  at  present  between  Turkey  and  the 
allied  Balkan  States,  even  if  the  efforts  of  the  peacemakers  are 
L,'iite  ineffectual.  What  may  be  expected,  as  the  New  York 
^ odd  views  it,  "is  a  worse  hell  of  massacre  and  civil  war  in 
Macedonia  now,  and  then  the  old,  old  story:  'Look  out  for 
trouble  when  the  snow  melts.'"  The  nations  which  have  allied 
themselves  against  Turkey  are  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro.  Czar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  slated  to  lead 
the  combined  armies,  now  being  mobilized,  it  appears.  A 
Bulgarian  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  this  sudden  warlike 
stand  is  given  by  Premier  Guechoff  in  a  Sofia  dispatch  to  the 
Sew  York  Herald.     He  says: 

■'The  terrible  danger  which  hovers  over  the  lives  and  i)rop- 
erty  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
plorable policy  of  the  great  Powers  since  1878. 

"In  that  year,  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  Turkey  was  at 
the  mercy  of  Europe,  which  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  settling 
the  Balkan  question.  Europe  refused  to  do  its  duty.  The 
Christians  in  Turkey  were  left  to  suffer  atrocities.  When  the 
Christians  were  unable  to  bear  their  sufferings  anj'  longer  the 
small  Balkan  States  were  obliged  to  espouse  their  cause. 

"The  aUies  are  accused  of  wishing  to  break  the  peace,  but  their 
intervention  is  solely  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia. 
No  one  need  wonder.  The  example  set  by  Italy  had  a  con- 
tagious influence  on  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  we  thought  the  time  had  come  to  ask  Turkey  to 
change  her  policy  toward  the  provinces  in  Turkey  where  Chris- 
tians have  been  persecuted. 

"We  have  left  no  means  unemploj^ed  to  persuade  B^urope 
that  radical  reforms  should  be  introduced  in  Macedonia  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Istib  and  Kotchana  massacres. 

"After  Turkey's  final  provocation — mobilizing  just  when  we 
were  dismissing  our  reservists — we  were  obliged  to  mobilize  in 
our  turn.  Simultaneously  Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro  mo- 
bilized their  armies.  This  historic  event,  marking  an  under- 
standing between  the  four  Balkan  States,  should  prove  to  Europe 
that  it  is  not  territorial  ambition  that  has  led  us  to  take  a  war- 
like step.  We  could  not  have  come  to  an  understanding  if 
territorial  ambitions  inspired  us,  but  it  is  our  deep  convicti(m 
that  an  end  must  b(^  put  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in 
Macedonia. 

"That  is  what  has  united  us.  We  hope  public  opinion  will 
assist  us  to  attain  our  aim,  which  is  the  lasting  pacification  of  the 
European  provinces  of  Turkey." 

The  Balkan  idea  of  what  will  bring  about  "lasting  pacifica- 
tion" is  shown  in  the  ultimatum  demanding  autonomy  for 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Old  Servia,  and  Crete.  All  this  seems 
quite  reasonable  to  the  New  York  World,  even  if  it  should 
actually  mean  the  transference  of  territory  from  Turkisli  to 
other  authority.     For: 


"Greece  ought  to  have  Crete.  Servia  ought  to  have  Novi- 
bazar  and  Old  Servia.  Montenegro  ought  to  have  widened 
borders.  Bulgaria's  demand  of  home  rule  for  Macedonia  is  just 
and  humane.  Of  course,  she  hopes  to  annex  the  Bulgarian  dis- 
tricts later,  and  that  also  is  reasonable." 

If  war  eventuates,  think  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  the  odds  will  be  against  Turkey.  The  Sultan 
has  a  war  strength  of  1,000,000  soldiers  in  a  population  of 
2.5,000,000,  as  compared  with  a  combined  Balkan  Army  of  620,000 
and  population  of  10,122,761.  But  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  discount  Turkey's  strength  and  credit  her  opponents  with 
better  preparation,  training,  and  fighting  ability.  German 
oflficers,  however,  who  have  helped  drill  the  new  Turkish  Army 
are  quoted  as  declaring  that  "the  Turks  will  wipe  the  ground 
with  the  Balkan  armies."  And  The  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  at- 
tention to  Turkey's  superior  finances  and  credit,  concluding  that 
Turkey  "appears  to  be  fairly  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself." 

The  real  danger  of  serious  war,  according  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  "rival  ambitions  of  the  great 
Powers  make  it  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  Concert  of  Europe." 
Italy  has  herself  been  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  Turkey,  and 
Russia  is  suspected  by  some  writers  of  having  encouraged  the 
Balkan  movement.  Hence  arises  the  possibility  that  the  Powers 
will  keep  their  hands  off,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  New  York 
Evening  Mail  sees  in  this  situation  "an  expression  of  the  real 
European  sentiment,"  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
Turk  is  past  bolstering  up,"  and  now  "must  go!"  In  hke 
manner  the  New  York  American  sees  the  Turk's  doomsday 
dawning,  and  wonders  if  his  exit  from  Europe  is  not  now  at  hand. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  to  the  Springfield  Republican  "that  a 
I)ermanent  basis  for  contented  peace  can  be  found  so  long  as 
Cliristian  populations  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk."  Orientals 
seem  to  thrive  under  his  methods  of  government,  continues  The 
Republican,  but — 

"The  great  difficulty  with  Turkish  administration  in  Europc 
is  that  it  oppresses  parts  of  races  which  elsewhere  are  under 
another  government.  The  Greeks  in  Macedonia  and  the  Turk- 
ish islands,  the  Slavs  in  the  northern  Turkish  possessions  are 
always  restless  because  they  compare  their  lot  with  that  of  their 
kinsmen  in  Greece,  Austria,  Servia,  Bulgaria.  Thus  Turkej'  has 
a  population  of  chronic  rebels  to  deal  with  in  Europe,  and  undei 
so  lax  and  slovenly  a  government  shocking  abuses  in  the  out- 
lying provinces  are  almost  a  matter  of  course 

"There  is  still  reason  to  hope  that  a  way  out  may  be  found,  and 
that  the  pressure  of  the  great  Powers  will  induce  Turkey  to  grant 
autonomy  to  the  Albanians  and  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  Noth- 
ing short  of  that  seems  to  meet  present  needs." 

About  the  onl.v  effect  that  the  Balkan  war  will  have  upon  this 
coimtry,  so  far  as  one  can  discover  from  reading  the  news  dis- 
pat(dies,  is  the  exodus  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  Serb  laborers  to 
fill  the  armies  fighting  against  the  Turk. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Does  the  Bull  Moose  shed  his  horns  in  November? — XashviUe  Banner. 

Conservative  "middle-of-the-road"  candidates  will  tln<i  the  noing 
muddy  this  year. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"  Ik  elected,  I'll  call  an  c^xtra  session  of  Congress,"  the  Colonel  Is  quolod. 
That  statement  alone  is  (uioukIi  to  put  him  out  of  business. ^.t/Zf/H/H 
Constitution. 

"Beef  is  going  up  again"  in  tin;  fact;  of  a  plentiful  corn  crop  with  the 
<ame  persistency  that  characterizes  its  rise  when  the  crop  is  short. — New 
York  World. 

Baked  clay  letter  duK  u\>  in  ruins  of  Babylon  rcfcr.s  mostly  to  the  high 
cost  of  living — and  Its  writer  has  long  since  found  tlic  .solution. —  IVall 
Street  Journal. 

The  Socialists  who  tried  to  talk  above  brass  bands,  trip-hammers,  and 
St  earn -whistles  must  be  preparing  for  a  joint  debate  with  the  Bull  Moose. — 

.Vcu'  York  Kvrniny  Sun. 

Some  time  ago  a  magazine  writer  asked  the  pertinent  question.  ".Should 
.Smith  go  to  church?"  The  reliinis  ("roin  New  .Ii>rsey  iii<llcale  lluit  lie 
should.      Cntiniihii.s   Dispatch. 


In  Central  America  a  state  of  peace  usually  means  a  state  of  exhaustion 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

What  \Vomi>n  Are  Doing.— Head-line  in  an  evening  paper.  What 
aren't  they  doing? — Xeu-  York  Tribune. 

FnoM  now  on  to  November  .'>  tliroat  doctors  will  be  able  to  command 
their  own  price. — Spring/ield  Republican. 

The  Federal  bureau  of  labor,  after  an  investigation,  confirms  the  rumor 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  high. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

1Mai)EI«o  is  doubtless  an  earnest  convert  to  the  movement  for  a  sane 
celebration  of  IndeiK-ndetu-e  Day. — Buffalo  Express. 

.\  (iREAT  suffragette  nuirch  from  London  to  Edinburgh  is  enthusiastically 
indorsed — by  London. — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

The  term  "  world  series"  is  derived  from  the  intense  interest  manifested 
in  the  contest  by  the  inhabitants  of  .Vfghanistan  and  points  east. — New 
)'ork  lireniny  Sun. 

One  Tombs  fugitive  tries  to  t>scape  again  and  a  burglar  leaps  out  of  a 
Police  Headquarters  window.  Con'l  our  jails  be  made  more  attractive? — 
.\iir  York  Krvninii  Sun. 


EDUCATING    THE    PORTO    RICANS:    A    NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINC    AND    A    GROUP    OF    PUPILS. 
In  1899  less  than  17  per  cent,  of  the  people  could  read  and  write.     Now  education  i.s  compulsory. 


PORTO  RICO  UNDER  AMERICAN  RULE 


JUST  AS  our  achievements  in  the  Philippines  have  attracted 
attention  in  Germany,  as  noted  last  week  in  these  columns, 
so  our  work  in  Porto  Rico  has  imprest  France,  where  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  an  informing  article  by  a  writer  in  the  Tour 
da  Monde  (Paris).  "The  Americans  may  well  feel  proud,"  he 
says,  "at  having  made  Porto  Rico  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  the  world."  Under  Spanish  rule  the  exports  of  Porto  Rico 
amounted  to  $25,000,000  a  year;  they  are  now  $50,000,000  a 
year.  Property  values  have  more  than  doubled  in  Porto  Rico 
since  1905,  and  wages  have  done  the  same.  The  total  of  imports 
and  exports  last  year  were  more  than  five  times  what  they  were 
in  1901,  and  the  exportation  of  the  principal  product — sugar — 
has  also  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  The  P>ench  writer  is  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  production  of  Porto  Rican 
coffee,  formerly  large,  has  now  dwindled  away  because  it  has 
lost  its  Spanish  market;  the  report  of  Governor  Colton,  just 
issued,  tells  us  that  the  Porto  Rican  coffee  crop  last  year  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  island,  and  sold  at  record  prices. 
Porto  Rican  coffee  has  been  sold  hitherto  almost  exclusivelj^  in 
Europe,  where  it  commands  a  higher  price  than  is  usually  paid 
in  the  United  States  for  Brazilian  coffee,  but  the  Governor  be- 
lieves that  when  tke  merits  of  Porto  Rican  coffee  are  known  to 
.\mericans  it  will  be  consumed  extensively  here. 

The  advent  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  island  was  soon 
followed  by  the  opening  of  the  great  markets  of  this  country  to 
its  products,  with  the  result  that  while  Porto  Rico  sold  us  only 
$2,000,000  worth  of  its  products  a  year  and  bought  $2,000,000 
worth  before  annexation,  it  now  sells  us  something  like  $35,000,- 
0(X)  worth  a  year  and  buys  $37,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  us. 
While  these  figures  seem  astonishing  and  gratifying,  we  are  told 
that  they  will  be  outdone  with  the  completion  of  the  system  of 
irrigation  now  being  constructed  on  the  southern  coast  by  the 
Government,  at  a  cost  of  .$3,000,000,  when  the  output  of  the 
island  will  be  enormou.sly  increased. 

Progress  in  education  has  kept  pace  with  the  material  advance. 
In  1899  over  83  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  in  that  year  compulsory  education  was  introduced, 
the  school-system  was  reorganized,  and  by  1910  there  were  over 
a  thousand  common  schools,  with  111,000  pupils  enrolled,  1,000 
pupils  in  high  schools,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  night-schools 
and  kindergartens,  with  an  attendance  of  8,000.     Some  of  these 


figures  are  taken  from  reference  books  and  some  from  the  article 
by  the  P>ench  writer,  who  goes  on  to  say  of  the  increase  in  sugar 
production : 

"American  speculators  promptly  recognized  the  enormous 
profit  to  be  reaped  by  the  production  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  which 
in  July,  1901,  was  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
At  once  the  island  was  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane, 
and  while  the  annual  production  of  sugar  under  the  Spanish  rule 
was  worth  $5,000,000,  at  the  present  day  it  amounts  to  $25,000,- 
000.  There  is  no  appearance  of  dwindling  in  the  value  of  this 
industry.  Only  about  half  of  the  land  fitted  for  sugar  cultiva- 
tion has  as  yet  been  exploited.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
fear  that  the  Ameri(!an  market  will  be  overcrowded  with  Porto 
Rican  sugar,  for  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  all  the 
foreign  competition  combined  find  in  the  United  States  a  limitless 
demand." 

Tobacco  and  fruits  are  also  produced  in  great  quantity  in 
Porto  Rico,  and,  of  cour.se,  admitted  into  the  United  States  with- 
out any  duty.  Of  the  progress  of  Porto  Rico  in  these  particulars 
the  writer  speaks  as  follows : 

"The  year  following  its  annexation  Porto  Rico  did  not  export 
more  than  $500,000  worth  of  tobacco,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality.  At  the  present  time  the  tobaccos  of  Porto  Rico  rival 
Havana  cigars  in  the  market  of  New  York,  and  are  valued  at 
nearly  $6,(X)0,(XX).  An  industry  quite  unknown  under  the 
Spanish  domination,  the  exportation  of  fruits,  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  this  island.  Last  year  the  fruit  exports  were  valued 
at  $2,000,000." 

The  machinery  and  outfits  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  have  proved  expensive,  but  this  has  been  remedied  by 
the  liberal  investment  of  American  capitalists.  With  regard  to 
the  price  of  labor: 

"It  is  true  that  the  rewards  of  labor  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  but  the  increase  of  wages  has  been  balanced  by  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  cultivation  of 
fruits  has  this  advantage  over  all  agricultural  industries  in 
tropical  regions — it  yields  a  marketable  product  which  is  sold 
immediately,  while  the  sugar-cane  and  the  tobacco-leaf  only 
produce  a  raw  material  which  the  trusts  alone,  with  their  immense 
capital,  can  exploit  with  profit  by  means  of  their  perfect  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.  The  production  of  fruit,  on  the  contrary, 
can  be  carried  on  with  very  little  capital,  but  at  the  same  time 
needs  minute  care  and  constant  solicitude  which  the  stimulant 
of  immediate  personal  gain  can  alone  excite.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  trusts  which  control  the  sugar  and 
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tobacco  trades  have  yielded  to  the  budget  of  Porto  Rico  I  lie 
necessary  resources  for  constructing  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads 
which  leave  nothing  to  desire  in  their  equipment,  and  have  also 
built  schools  where  120,000  children  receive  primary  instruction, 
while  the  total  number  of  school-children  under  the  Spanish 
regime  did  not  exceed  18,000." 

Wiiile  this  writer  acknowledges  the  industrial  benefits  which 
the  United  States  has  brought  into  existence  in  Porto  Rico, 
the  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  two  great  agricultural  industries 
of  Porto  Rico  yield  no  profit  excepting  for  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  who  spend  none  of  their  money  in  the  island.  But  the 
greatest  element  in  the  prosperity  of  Porto  Rico  springs  from  the 
important  improvement  of  the  public  health  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  scientific  investigations  in  medicine.  A 
surgeon  in  the  American  Army,  Major  Ashford,  discovered  the 
origin  of  the  pest  which  year  by  year  caused  one-third  of  the 
deaths,  as  registered  in  the  official  statistics  of  the  sanitary  board 
of  Porto  Rico.  This  was  the  hook-worm,  which  was  brought 
there  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  first  negro  slaves  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  hook-worm,  little  by  little,  spread 
among  the  whole  population  of  the  island  without  distinction  of 
race  or  color.  All  medical  resources  were  found  unavailable  until 
Major  Ashford's  important  find : 

"  It  was  not  until  five  years  after  Major  Ashford's  discovery  in 
1S99  that  the  campaign  against  this  terrible  disease,  which 
meanwliile  had  received  the  scientific  name  uncinanasiN.  was 
opened    all    along    tlic    line.     The    American    (ioviTnmciit    has 


organized  45  dispensaries  in  different  sections  of  the  island,  and 
350,000  individuals,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of 
Porto  Rico,  have  been  under  treatment,  and  out  of  the  total  of 
50,000  patients  who  were  treated  last  year  40  per  cent,  have  been 
cured  and  20  per  cent,  have  been  much  relieved,  so  that  there 
are  only  40  per  cent,  over  whose  sufferings  science  has  not  tri- 
umphed."—  Translation  7nade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TURKISH   IMPROVEMENTS  IN   TRIPOLI 

A  GREAT  DEAL  has  been  said  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Italo-Turkish  War  of  the  work  effected  by  Italians  in 
^  improving  the  social  and  commercial  conditions  of 
Tripoli.  But  nobody  has  hitherto  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  that 
during  the  few  months  that  preceded  the  declaration  of  war  the 
Turks  had  done  their  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  coun- 
try. "It  almost  seems,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Questions  Diplo- 
matiques  el  Coloniales  (Paris),  "that  a  conspiracy  of  silence  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  meritorious 
efforts  made  by  the  Turks  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
North  African  aborigines."  We  find  stated  in  this  journal  the 
particulars  of  the  Avork  undertaken  by  Ibrahim-Pasha,  the 
governor  of  the  vilayet,  or  province,  of  Tripoli,  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1910,  just  before  the  war  broke  out.  Turkey  was  a 
little  late  in  discovering  Tripoli's  needs,  for  we  read  that  before 
the  incumbency  of  Ibrahim-Pasha  the  province  was  practically 
in  a  condition  of  ruin  and  its  people  perishing  for  food  and  par- 
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ticularly  for  water.     But  the  new  Governor  jjrasped  the  situation 
strongly  and  began  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  people  by 

1-    \i\r\(T-tMwAfr]    rofnrm«" 


many  long-needed  reforms: 


"Ibrahim-Pasha  found  it  his  first  task  to  bring  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  into  a  semblance  of  order  and  discipline, 
particularly  through  the  regular  and  certain  payment  of  the 
functionaries  of  state.  The  new  Oovernor  accomplished  his 
task  with  such  success  that  during  the  first  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  colony  could  be  favorably  compared  with  any 
European  government.  At  the  same  time,  he  faced  and  entered 
upon  a  large  and  complex  program.  This  program  included  the 
establishment  of  order,  discipline,  and  justice  in  every  section  of 
Tripoli.  It  included  also  the  enforcement  of'  military  service 
on  the  natives,  the  organization  of  the  police  on  a  new  basis,  the 
development  of  public  instruction  and  of  public  works,  of 
agriculture  and  of  commerce." 

While  Ibrahim-Pasha  developed  the  Army  to  meet  foreign 
attacks,  he  also  instituted  a  body  of  police  for  preserving  do- 
mestic order.  This  body  Avas  organized  under  a  rule  more 
severe  than  had  ever  been  enforced.  But  this  work  of  the 
Turkish  Governor  was  not  confined  to  that  of  discipline  and 
control;  he  tried  to  start  an  economic  and  commercial  advance 
by  waking  up  the  people  from  their  intellectual  torpor  and 
making  them  realize  the  rich  possibilities  of  their  soil.  For 
this  purpose  he  opened  many  new  schools  and  planned  to  add 
to  them  year  by  year.  He  also  started  important  irrigation 
projects : 

"Rain  is  very  rare  and  irregular  in  North  Africa.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Ibrahim-Pasha  took  such  pains  to  search  out 
and  bring  to  the  surface  the  water  of  wells  and  subterranean 
sources.  He  obtained  the  services  of  an  engineer  belonging  to 
the  public  works  department  of  Tunis  and  engaged  a  specialist 
who  should  not  only  work  in  discovering  the  new  springs  of 
water,  but  should  undertake  important  works  to  lead  it  to  the 
surface  and  construct  dams  in  the  valleys  through  which  the 
streams  found  their  way.  At  the  same  time  he  engaged  a 
French  engineer  to  sink  artesian  wells  by  which  the  capital  of 
the  country,  which  hitherto  had  no  good  water,  was  furnished 
with  an  excellent  and  abundant  supply  of  this  liquid." 

The  Turkish  Governor  of  Tripoli  was  not  blind  to  the  possi- 
bility of  mineral  wealth  in  his  vilayet,  and  to  reach  the  interior 
he  ordered  roads  600  to  700  miles  long  built  from  the  capital. 
He  also  furnished  a  harbor,  the  want  of  which  had  always  been 
a  drawback,  not  only  to  the  traders  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
even  to  the  Italians,  who  boasted  of  a  large  commerce  with  North 
Africa.  Like  all  countries  of  the  East,  the  nomad  regions  of 
Africa  have  found  famine  a  constant  menace  and  often  a  source 
of  devastation  and  suffering.  Ibrahim-Pasha  did  all  in  his 
power  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things.     As  this  article  states: 

"It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  upon  another  point  of 
great  importance,  both  from  the  humanitarian  and  moral  stand- 
point, Ibrahim-Pasha  has  exhibited  great  solicitude  in  assisting 
the  unhappy  population  in  times  of  famine.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  he  has  formed  a  bond  of  union  uniting  Moslem  hearts  in 
a  degree  never  before  realized.  The  work  of  Ibrahim-Pasha 
has  united  with  other  forces  to  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  men  of 
Tripoli  a  deep  hatred  toward  the  Italians." 

In  short,  he  succeeded  admirably  in  winning  the  natives  over 
to  a  love  of  Turkish  rule  and  in  rousing  hatred  for  the  Italians 
as  the  foes  of  Islam.  And  foes  they  showed  themselves  by 
entering  upon  and  almost  monopolizing  those  fields  of  commerce 
and  agriculf^ure  hitherto  held  by  the  more  indolent  subjects  of 
the  Porte.     Thus  we  read: 

"The  Italian  population  of  Tripoli  consisted  of  poor  people, 
emigrants  who  came  seeking  a  livelihood  in  competition  with 
the  Arab  merchants,  whom  they  quickly  supplanted.  Jealousy 
thus  created  is  quickly  turned  into  a  feeling  of  intense  hatred. 
This  feeling  has  been  spread  through  the  remotest  sections  of 
the  Tripolitan  province.  The  Italian  invader  therefore  in  the 
present  war  was  bound  to  encounter  desperate  resistance  from 
the  Berbers." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  BRITISH  UNITED  STATES 

THE  IMAGINATION  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  been 
so  stimulated  by  the  proposal  for  home  rule  in  Ireland 
that  he  has  suggested  home  rule,  or  the  granting  of 
separate  legislatures,  for  populous  areas  like  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, tlu!  Midlands,  and  greater  London.  Indtxjd,  he  declares 
that  he  himself  would  not  shrink  from  the  creation  of  ten  or 
twelve  such  English  bodies,  subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Among  the  advantages  he  claims  for  a  system  of  this 
kind  would  b(^  that  it  w^ould  afford  scope  in  their  own  localities 
for  public-spirited  men  who  are  not  so  much  orators  as  admin- 
istrators, and  that  it  would  render  easi(>r  the  task  of  associating 
the  dominions  beyond  the  seas  with  the  central  Government. 
Mr.  Churchill  asserts  in  more  than  one  speech  as  reported  by 
the  London  Times  that  Irish  home  rule  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  a  federal  system  such  as  he  outlines. 

Opposition  or  silence  greets  this  scheme  in  the  comment  of 
the  British  press.  The  Conservative  papers  naturally  heap 
ridicule  upon  the  attempt  of  this  minister  to  turn  the  Kingdom 
of  England  into  a  cluster  of  independent  states,  a  revived 
"heptarchy"  as  some  of  the  papers  style  it,  but  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  present  aspect  of  public  opinion  is  the  derision 


THE    PATERNAL    INSTINCT. 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
erected  in  this  country  even  ten  or  twelve  separate  legisla- 
tive bodies." — (Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  Dundee.) 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

which  the  Radical  press  of  his  own  party  pour  upon  the  head  of 
Mr.  Churchill.  While  both  the  London  Daily  News  and  Chron- 
icle are  silent,  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Liverpool  Post 
argue  that  if  different  areas  in  England  are  to  have  autonomy, 
Ulster  should  also  be  given  the  .same.  The  London  Daily 
Telegraph  expresses  its  horror  and  surprize  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Churchill's  extraordinary  speech  to  his  constituents  last 
night  opened  up  the  vista  of  a  whole  series  of  minor  parliaments 
as  a  development  of  the  Government's  separatist  policy.  Only 
one  issue  remains  for  this  tale  of  progressive  ministerial  disaster. 
There  must  l)e  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  country." 

The  Sheffield  News,  the  great  radical  organ  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  which  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  favoring 
socialism,  speaks  thus  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Churchill's  scheme: 

"If  Mr.  Churchill  thought  that  the  demand  of  the  Irishman 
for  home  rule  were  the  same  in  kind  as  the  desire  that  might 
be  cultivated  in  a  Lancastrian's  breast  for  self-government  for 
his  county,  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Churchill  could  refuse  sepa- 
rate home  rule  to  Ulster;  and  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  .that  he 
did  not  show  how  great  the  difference  was." 

Another  leading  provincial  paper  of  the  Radical  party,  the 
Yorkshire    Post    (Leeds),    believes    that    Mr.    Churchill  is  the 
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Angel  of  Peace — "Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 


"enginer  hoist  with  his  own 
petard."  "He  has  pricked  the 
bubble  of  federal  home  rule"  and 
"reduced  the  whole  idea  to  an 
absurdity."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
says  the  Sheffield  Telegraph,  the 
present  Government  is  exhibiting 
some  symptoms  of  insanity  in 
acting  without  cause  and  expect- 
ing no  effect  to  follow,  and  it 
adds  that — 

"It  is  really  rather  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  ministerial  schemes 
for  the  transformation  of  British 
institutions.  But  really  we  need 
hardly  trouble  to  discuss  Mr. 
Churchill's  announcement  just 
now.  Ministers  have  not  yet 
created  the  first  of  th(ur  innu- 
merable parliaments — in  Ireland. 
Mr.  (-liurchill's  new  heptarchy  will 
hardly  materialize  just  yet." 

Mr.  Churchill's  scluime,  de- 
r-lares  the  London  Standard,  is 
merely  "afedc^ralist  red  herring," 
and  it  derides  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing the  kingdom  "into  a  very  bad 
imitation  of  the  United  States." 
The  Standard  continues: 


.\K(.()1  lA  1  lO 

The  i'owEHS — "And  now, 


PEACE    AND 


"  But  the  genesis  of  th(^  prepost<(rous  fantasy  is  obvious  enough. 
Home  rule  is  breakiii!,,'  down,  and  f<>der:ilism  is  i)ut  forward  to 
fnask  tlu>  failure,  if  not  to  avert  it.  If  tlien>  is  to  i)e  a  whole 
eolle<;tion  of  legislatures,  an  Ulster  parliam(>nt  might  be  got  into 
th(*  bundle  somehow,  aiHi  so  ])erhaps  th(>  ()|)p()sition  of  Ulster 
mitigated.  Th(>  northern  Protestants  will  be  told  that  they 
are  only  to  have  the  same  treatment  as  their  kindred  in  Scotland 
and  their  friends  in  Ljuicashire.  If  ther(>  is  to  be  home  rule 
all  round  it  can  be  claiined  llial  Ireland  will  oidy  be  one  of  tin- 
states  of  the  federation,  a  provim-e  of  the  new  Union." 

'F'h<'  tone  of  I  lie  ( 'onservativi'  press  may  be  understoo<l  from 


— Amsterdammer. 

the  utterances  of  The  Evening 
Standard  on  what  it  declares  to 
be  "Mr.  Churchill's  Red  Herring." 
His  proposal  is  intended  to  lead 
the  public  off  the  scent,  accord- 
ing to  this  paper,  and  Mr.  As- 
quith's  ministry-  have  made  a  mis- 
take and  are  anxious  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  it: 


■  The  Government  begin  to  real- 
iz(>  the  magnitude  of  their  error 
over  Ireland.  The  attitude  of 
Ulster  is  bringing  the  truth  home 
to  them.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  Ulster  is  in  earnest,  and 
t  iiat  they  can  not  force  a  Dublin 
parliament  upon  the  men  of  the 
north  without  the  risk  of  civil 
war.  And  thej-  know,  too,  that 
the  more  the  repeal  of  the  Union  is 
looked  at  by  the  English  electorate 
tiie  less  it  is  liked.  Eight  seats 
lost  in  thirty-nine  constituencies 
have  told  them  that.  So  we  have 
this  project  of  sprinkling  parlia- 
ments all  over  the  country  out  of 
the  pe})p<'r-eastor.  The  doubting 
Knglishnian  is  to  be  conciliated  by 
the  suggestion  that  after  all  Ire- 
land is  getting  no  more  than  Scot- 
land will  get  and  Lancashire  and 
Loudon.  This  is  not  disruption, 
but  fe(l«Talism.  Slip  in  an  Ulster 
parliam(<nl  among  all  the  other  tenor  a  dozen,  and  the  problem 
will  be  solved,  or  so  it  is  desperately  hoped.  Ulster  may  be 
i-ajohnl,  or  at  least  calmed  down,  by  Ixing  assured  that  if  it  will 
only  be  patient  it  will  get  its  provincial  autonomy.  Meanwhile, 
could  it  not  i)ut  up  with  the  Dublin  (Io\(>rnment  until  the 
greater  federal  constitution  is  drafti'd".'  If  that  is  the  idea,  it 
is  doomed  to  failur(>.  lUster  has  not  asked  for  provincial  home 
rule;  it  does  not  want  an  Ulster  i)arliainent  or  an  Ulster  govern- 
tiient.  It  wishes  to  r«>nuiin  part  and  i)areel  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  it  is  not  going  to  be  seduced  into  accepting  a  divorce 
pending  the  setting  up  of  that  nt'w  promiscuous  manage  which 
is   n«'\er  likelv  to  come  into  existence." 


.N.s   iiju   I'L.vci;. 
friends,  separate  in  peace!" 

— Pasguino  (Tnrin) 

THE    POWERS. 


HAIR   AS  AN  INDEX    TO    CHARACTER 


/4  X  ATTEMPT  to  connect  the  color  and  texture  of  hair 
/—\  with  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man  or  woman  on 
■^  -*-  Avhose  head  it  grows  is  made  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  September)  by  Charles  Kassel,  who  en- 
deavored in  a  previous  article  to  connect  personal  ability  with 
personal  stature.  He  now  concludes  that  the  typical  man  of 
genius  is  of  blond  racial  characteristics,  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  hair,  which  is  dark,  of  fine  texture,  and  often  curly.  The 
predominance  of  dark-haired  men  of  eminence  seems  espe- 
cially noteworthy,  at  any  rate,  and  the  paucity  of  very  light- 
haired  geniuses  is  suggestive.  IMr.  Kassel  notes  at  the  out- 
set that  the  fancy  of  mankind  has  always  sought  to  attach 
a  meaning  to  the  characteristics  of  the  hair.  Thus  in  all  ages 
stiff  and  wiry  hair  has  been  deemed  a  sign  of  dishonesty  or  low 
birth,  while  softly  clustering  curls  have  been  associated  with 
gentleness  and  innocence.  Coarse  hair  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  sign  of  a  coarse  organization,  but  ringlets  have  always  formed 
a  part  of  the  popular  conception  of  the  poetic  character.  We 
read  in  part: 

"In  a  general  way,  the  well-known  facts  of  ethnology  have 
given  a  semblance  of  support  to  theories  of  character  based  upon 
the  color  and  structure  of  the  hair.  The  characteristics  of  the 
hair  not  only  form  one  of  the  leading  tests  of  nationality,  but 
there  is  a  fairly  well-marked  difference  between  the  hair  of  the 
lower  and  that  of  the  higher  races.  In  the  coarseness  of  the 
hair  the  lower  peoples  probablj^  betray  their  greater  nearness 
in  point  of  development  to  the  animal  ancestor.  In  color,  too, 
the  hair  of  the  anthropoid  appears  to  show  a  kinship  with  that 
of  the  lower  human  tribes,  and  it  is  significant  that  among  the 
anthropoid  brutes  no  instance  of  fair  head-hair  is  known,  just 
as  no  instance  is  known  of  blue  or  gray  eyes. 

"The  favorable  and  unfavorable  auguries,  however,  in  which 
the  folk-wisdom  of  mankind  has  indulged  have  dealt  more  in 
detail  than  science  has  sanctioned  wdth  the  characteristics  of 
the  hair.  Thus  in  nearly  all  countries  popular  superstition  has 
looked  askance  at  red  hair.  Yellow  hair,  too,  has  never  in  the 
proverbs  of  nations  been  conspicuously  associated  with  talent 
or  deep  character.  In  the  ancient  tapestries,  Judas  and  Cain 
are  pictured  with  yellow  beards.  Fair  hair,  strangely  enough, 
has  not  figured  in  popular  maxim  as  the  accompaniment  of 
great  constancy  of  purpose.  More  often  to  brown  or  chestnut 
hair  has  this  tribute  been  paid,  and  indeed  most  of  the  other 
virtues  ascribed.  Black  hair,  notwithstanding  its  association 
with  the  lower  races,  has  not  been  deemed  an  unhappy  omen, 
where  fine  and  abundant,  tho  straight,  and  the  lighter  shades 
of  red  in  women — auburn  and  golden — are  often,  where  the  hair 
is  soft,  linked  in  folk-lore  with  great  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
an  unfaltering  loyalty  in  love. 

"It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that  the  facts  of  criminol- 
ogy should  afford  quite  marked  support  to  the  view  which  would 
look  upon  the  hair  as  an  index  to  racial  development.  'The 
proportion  of  dark-haired  persons,'  says  Havelock  EUis,  one  of 
our  highest  authorities,  in  'The  Criminal,'  'is  considerably 
greater  among  criminals  than  among  the  ordinary  populations 
in  England,  Italy,  and  America,'  and  he  adds,  'The  beard  in 
criminals  is  usually  scanty.  On  the  head  the  hair  is  usually,  on 
the  contrary,  abundant.  Marro  has  observed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  woolly-haired  persons — a  character  very  rarely 
found  in  normal  individuals.  The  same  character  has  been 
noted  among  idiots.  Among  criminal  women  remarkable  abun- 
dance of  hair  is  frequently'  noted,  and  it  has  sometimes  formed 
their  most  characteristic  physical  feature,  accompanied  by  an 
imusual  development  of  fine  hair  on  the  face  and  bodj\'  As 
to  the  predominant  hair-color  among  criminals  authorities  do 
not  agree.  Even  as  to  the  general  statement  that  the  hair- 
color  of  criminals  is  commonly  darker  than  that  of  the  normal 
man  authorities  are  not  altogether  in  agreement,  for  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Woodruff,  of  the  United  States  Armv^ — himself  a  painstaking 
worker  in  this  field — announces  it  as  his  opinion,  in  The  Medical 
Record  for  August  7,  1909.  that  in  America,  at  least,  'the  crim- 
inal is  more  often  fair  than  dark.' 

"It  is,  however,  not  in  the  use  of  the  hair  as  a  social  and  re- 


ligious sj^mbol,  nor  in  its  aspect  as  a  mark  of  race  or  token  of 
criminality,  that  the  inquiry  in  hand  makes  its  highest  appeal. 
It  is  in  the  relation  of  the  form  and  color  of  the  hair  to  talent 
and  genius  that  the  absorbing  interest  of  this  subject  lies.  Is 
it  the  light-haired  or  the  dark-haired  person  who  is  likeliest  to 
display  marked  power  of  intellect?  Does  straight  or  spiral  hair 
point  most  often  to  capacity?  Do  soft  and  stiff  hair  speak  the 
same  or  a  varying  message  as  to  the  character  and  mental  en- 
dowments of  the  owner?" 

To  afford  some  basis  for  an  answer  to  these  questions,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  classify  men  of  genius  according  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  hair.  It  having  been  previously  determined 
b^  Mr.  Kassel  that  blue  and  gray  eyes  predominate  among  per- 
sons of  distinction,  it  might  be  expected,  he  says,  that  such  men 
would  also  be  fair-haired,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Celebrated 
men  seem  usually  to  have  had  dark  hair.  To  give  only  a  few 
of  the  examples  cited,  among  the  possessors  of  black  hair  we 
have  Matthew  Arnold,  Coleridge,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Ibsen, 
Paul  Jones,  Charles  Lamb,  Webster,  and  Whittier.  Classified 
somewhat  vaguely  as  "dark"  is  the  hair  of  Browning,  the  elder 
Dumas,  Irving,  Landor,  Parkman,  Stevenson,  and  Tennyson. 
Brown  was  the  hair-color  of  Bryant,  Charles  XII.,  Captain 
Cook,  Cromwell,  Longfellow,  Gordon,  Grant,  Keats,  Napoleon, 
Milton,  Shelley,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Washington,  with  scores 
of  other  notables.  The  light-haired  celebrities  are  few,  altho 
they  muster  some  strong  names,  such  as  those  of  Thackeray, 
Bunyan,  Andrew  Jackson,  Lowell,  Swinburne,  and  Savonarola. 
The  writer  does  not  find  a  single  man  of  genius  whose  hair  is 
described  as  "yellow." 

"More  interesting,  however,  than  the  detaU  of  color  is  the 
structure  of  the  hair  among  men  of  genius.  Upon  this  phase  of 
the  subject  our  data  lend  marked  sanction  to  a  popular  fancy 
mentioned  in  an  early  paragraph  of  this  paper.  The  'poet's 
ringlets '  seem  to  represent  a  distinct  fact  in  biography.  Of  the 
sixty  individuals  whose  hair  is  described  in  our  data  the  structm-e 
of  the  hair  is  given  as  to  twenty-six,  and  of  these  twenty-two 
possest  curly  or  wavy  hair.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  of  these  twenty-two  personages  no  less  than  nineteen  were 
poets,  artists,  or  literary  men.  Hair  of  marked  softness  or  ful- 
ness seems  likewise  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  artistic  and 
literary  genius.  The  abundant  hair  of  musicians,  as  observed 
upon  the  concert  platform,  will  in  this  connection  suggest  itself 
to  the  reader. 

"In  view  of  the  prejudice  in  all  ages  against  coarse,  bristling 
hair,  the  personal  qualities  of  Napoleon  and  Andrew  Jackson 
are  not  unworthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the  structure  of 
the  hair  in  those  cases,  and  the  Indian-like  hair  of  Webster,  per- 
haps, we  may  associate  with  the  coarse  strain  that  betrayed 
itself  not  infrequently  in  the  character  of  that  distinguished 
personage;  but  the  wiry  hair  of  Lowell  is  a  warning  against  too 
hasty  a  generalization,  and  the  straight  hair  of  Grieg  may  read 
to  us  a  v'aluable  lesson  against  carrying  too  far  the  notion  that 
wavy  hair  is  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  artistic  genius." 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  vvriter  he  states  as  follows: 

"Genius  would  seem  to  abide  chiefly  with  the  class  of  hu- 
manity called  by  Huxley  the  'Xanthachroic,'  vnth  their  tall 
stature  and  blue  or  gray  eyes;  but  the  hair  of  that  type  ranges 
from  straw-color  to  chestnut,  whereas  the  hair  of  genius,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases  dark 

"Beyond  this  it  may  be  safe  so  far  to  generalize  as  to  declare 
that  individuals  of  artistic  or  Uterary  genius  in  general  possess 
wavy  or  curlj'  hair,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  genius  it  is  not 
amiss  to  look  for  a  coarse  organization  where  the  hair  is  coarse 
and  stiff'.  If,  moreover,  our  data  may  be  rehed  upon,  red  and 
yellow  hair  rarely  accompany  genius. 

"It  must  be  confest,  however,  after  all  is  said,  that  anything 
beyond  tentative  conclusions  seem  forbidden  by  the  scantiness 
of  the  data  available  upon  this  subject.  The  inattention  of 
many  biographers  to  the  details  of  personal  appearance  is  a 
blighting  obstacle  in  inquiries  of  this  nature." 


(ilG 
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C'o|>jrlgtlU-d  by  Kill. . I  &  Ki\ 

SIR   HIRAM    MAXIM. 

Who  would  give  sliips  a  "  sixth  sense 
for  (Icti'cliiif;  olijefts  aliead. 


THE  BAT'S  SIXTH   SENSE  FOR  SHIPS 

AI'LAX  to  give  ships  a  "sixth  sense"  that  will  enable  them  to  avoid  icebergs  in 
a  fog  by  the  same  means  by  which  a  bat  finds  its  way  about  in  the  dark  is  sug- 
-  gested  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim.  He  has  furnished  the  papers  with  details  of  a  device 
lor  enabling  a  vessel  to  detect  a  floating  object  several  miles  away,  to  estimate  its  size, 
slmpe,  and  distance,  and  to  recognize  the  character  of  a  neighboring  shore,  so  that  a 
harbor,  for  instance,  may  be  safely  entered  in  a  fog.  All  this  is  to  be  done  simply  by 
receiving  and  recording  the  echoes  sent  back  by  the  objects  to  be  detected;  but  the  sound 
that  produces  the  echoes  is  not  high  enough  in  pitch  to  be  audible.  Its  vibrations  are 
powerful  and  slow  and  are  given  out  by  a  huge  siren  at  the  ship's  bow.  The  echoes  are 
riH-eived  and  recorded  by  pieces  of  apparatus  that  serve  as  ears  and  that  are  able  to  give 
us  much  more  information  than  a  real  ear  could  do.  Sir  Hiram  tells  us  that  in  all  this  he 
is  taking  his  cue  from  the  bat's  so-called  "sixth  sense."  The  naturalist  Cuvier  arrived 
at  lh(>  conclusion,  now  generally  accepted,  that  the  wonderful  power  possest  by  bats 
of  directing  their  flight  in  the  dark  was  due  to  an  exceptional  development  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  residing  especially  in  the  wings.  Says  a  correspondent  of  The  Scientific 
American  Supplemenl  (New  York.  September  7)  who  has  interviewed  Sir  Hiram  on  the 
subject   of   his   invention: 

"In  many  eases,   tin 
organ   that   gives    the 
l)at  this  sixth  sense  i 
spread    all   over   its 
face.     In  the  vani- 
l)ire  bat  the  organ 
is   on    the  tip  of 
t  he    nose ;        i  t 
stands    up    in 
air      and      is 
called      the 


'shield,'  but  in  most  of   the  small   bats  that  catcli 
insects  on  the  wing,  we  find  two  little  leaves,  not 
unlike  the  wings  of   th(>  insect  that  it    pursues, 

standing  up  just  in  front  of  its  ears 

"Bats  that  are  pro\ided  with  the  so-called 
sixth  sen.se  are  very  small  and  it  is  probable 
tliey  make  about  ten  or  twelve  strokes  with 
their  wings  in  a  second  of  time.    This,  of 
course,  produces  an  e.xtremely  low^  note 
that  does  not  appeal  to  our  ears,  but   it 
travels  after  the  manner  of  sound — or 
light,  for  that  matter     strikes  all  the 
surrounding  objects,  l)ecomes  modi- 
fied by  tlieir  character  and  si/e  and 
is  reflected  back,  and  these  reflec;- 
tions  or  echoes  are  received  by 
I  he  organ  of  this  sixth  .s(>nse  and 
an;  analyzed  exactly  as  light- 
waves would  be  by  our  eyes 
under  similar  conditions." 


Sir  Hiram  proposes  to 
ap|)ly  tliis  sixth  .sen.se  to 
.s»'agoing  xcsseis.  He 
has  constructed  an  ap- 
|)aratus  that  will  pro- 
duce atmosi)iieric  \  i- 
brations  of  al>i>ul  tlie 
same  fre(iuency  as 
those  produced  1)\ 
the  bat,  l)Ut  of  energy 
a'  least  thn'*-  iuui- 
dred  thousand  times 
as  prreat.  These  will 
not  III-  audible,  but 
'hey  will  travel  at 
li-ast  I  wi'tity  miles,  so 
tiiat  I  hey  could  be  re- 
ceived and  recorded 
by  a  suitable  ap|)a- 
ratus  at  that  dis- 
tance, and  would  be 
able  to  travel  at  least 


Ki..m  "Till-  niuHtmU'il  I,inil.  ..    ■ 

THE   COLLISIO.N-PKKVK.NTEK    I.N 
.\rTI()N. 

Sir  Iliruin  Maxim's  device  for  sending  out 
a(nios|ili(Ti(!  viliratlons  in  Ton  or  darkness  and 
recording  their  return  to  reveid  tlu>  presence 
of  icebergs,  ships,  or  land    In   a    ve.ssel's    path. 


five 
miles 
and  to 
return 
back      to 
the       ship 
a      reflected 
echo      that 
would  be  strong 
enough  to  be  de- 
tected.     To    con- 
dense his  own  state- 
ment : 

'For     producing     the 
vibrations    of    waves,    I 
prefer  to  employ  a    mod- 
ified form   of  a   siren,  the 
//  /     disk  being  rotated  at  a  suit- 
/  /      able  speed  by  a  motor.    When 
llu^y   come  in  contact  with   a 
body,    the   waves   are  reflected 
back  to  the  ship  in  the  manner 
liuit  sound  would  be  reflected  back, 
but  this  echo  would  not  be  audible 
to  the  human  ear.     I.  therefore,  pro- 
Mde  an    api)aratus    which   might    be 
considered  an  artificial  ear.      It  is  pro- 
vided  with  a   large   diajjhragm    tightly 
drawn   o\  er  a  drum-shaped  cylinder  and 
its  vibrations  are   made  to  open  and  close 
certain  electrical  circuits  which  ring  a  series 
of  bells  of  \arious  sizes. 
"The  other  apparatus  is  , similar,  but  instead 
ringing  a   bell  it  produces  a  diagram  of  the 
lurbances    in    the  air.   that   is.   wh«>n  there  is 
oise  e.xc(>pt  that  due  to  the  action  of   the  shij) 
sea-wa\es,  a    wavy  line  is  produced,   but 
'r  the  vibrations  .sent  out  by  the  vibrator  strike 
and  return,  the  wavy  line  on  the  paper  be- 
'ry   much   increased  in  amplitude   so  as  to  be 
:'rved  and  the  distance  that  the  object  is  from 
L-an  be  measured  by  the  length  of    the  paper 
Ml  the  giving-off    of  the  vibrations  and    the 
receiving  of  the  echo. 

"Of  course,  there  woidd  be  no  use  for  the  apparatus  ex- 
cept in  dark,  foggy  or  stormy  weather,  unless  it  was  to  be 
used  for  conlmunicating  with  ofh(>r  vessels.  When,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  other  ships  or  of  icebergs  is  su.s- 
pected  at  night,  the  api)aratus  should  be  used  constantly, 
.sending  out  tln>  blasts  in  (>\ cry  direction." 
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AFIUCAN    MAGADKUM. 

Which  not  only  has  hirgo  ears, 
but  a  sonsiti\(-  ornan  attacheci  to 
the  nose  to  aid  its  •'  sixtli  sense. " 


To  many  it  will  apjx-ar  diili- 
cult  to  reveal  not  only  the 
presence  of  objects  at  sea,  but 
also  tlu>ir  size,  distance,  and 
character,  by  simply  sendinj^r 
out  vibrations  and  receiving 
the  eciio.  He  assiu'es  us,  how- 
e\'er,  that  such  an  echo  proj)- 
erlj'  received  and  recorded 
will  not  only  indicate  size  and 
shape   with  a  fair  degree  of 

accuracy,  but  direction  and  distanc(>  with  great  accuracy.  It 
will  distinguish  a  ship  from  an  icelxTg,  will  show  whether  the 
object  is  stationary  or  moving,  and,  if  moving,  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  such  movement.     To  quote  Sir  Hiram  again: 

"  Suppose  that  our  ship  is  making  twenty  miles  per  hour  and 
we  find,  upon  sending  out  several  blasts,  that  the  echo  reaches 
us  in  twenty  seconds,  we  infer  that,  as  it  took  ten  seconds  for  our 
vibrations  to  reach  the  obj(>ct  and  another  ten  seconds  for  the 
reflected  vibrations  to  return,  tlu^  distance  is  slightly  over  two 
miles.  Our  ship  is  do- 
ing twenty  miles  per 
hour,  and  one  minute 
later  we  send  out  ;  n- 
other  blast,  but  the  re- 
sult is  no  stronger  than 
before,  so  we  change 
the  direction  of  the  blast 
and  find  that  the  great- 
est effect  is  produced 
when  the  blast  is  sent 
out  dead  ahead,  also 
that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  object  and 
our  ship  is  being  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  miles  per 
hour;  therefore,  the  un- 
known obj(H't  is  evi- 
dently a  ship  making 
fifteen  miles  per  hour 
and  traveling  toward  us 
slightly  to  our  star- 
board. Our  next  blast 
shows  us  that  the  ship 
is  only  a  mile  distant, 
and  very  much  to  the 
starboard;  we  follow 
her  direction  and  when 
she  is  in  a  position  to 
present    her    })roadside 

to  us,  we  find  on  sending  out  a  blast  that  the  echo  is  very 
strong,  the  bells  at  the  receiver  ring  violently  and  the  recorder 
makes  a  large  and  distinct  marking  on  the  paper  strip.  The 
weather  has  been  so  thick  that  we  have  not  seen  the  ship,  but 
we  have  a  fair  idea  of  her;  we  know  her  speed  and  the  direction 
in    which    she    is    sailing.      Later    on,    we  receive  a   series   of 


I,ON(i-KAUKl)    ll.vl. 

Which  has  two  very  son.sltivo  wiiiK- 
lilve  leaves  in  front  of  the  ears. 


HKAl)    Of    UltAliNVU^LlO  S    HAT, 

Wiiich  shows  tile  liigli(\st  development  of  the  organ  of  the  sixth  sens(! 
to  l)e  found  anywhere  in  animatixl  nature.  Tlui  whole  face.  includinK 
the  ears,  is  cov(^red  with  this  organ;  the  nose,  «^ars.  and  cliin  are  all 
covered    with   sensitive   hairs.     The  eyes  are  small  and  of  little  use. 


welwitsch'8  bat. 

We  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  the  sensitive  wing  that  enables  a  bat  to  smuI 
out  vibrations  and  to  receive  the  echo.    The  spots  are  probably  nerve-centers. 


records  from  each  blast,  show- 
ing that  there  are  several 
snmll  objects  in  our  vicinity, 
probably  (ishing-boats.  We 
iiro  able  to  hxuite  them  and 
measure  their  distance,  and, 
if  any  of  them  are  dead 
aiiead  of  us,  we  change  our 
direction  so  as  to  give  them 
a  wide  berth.  Subs(>(ni('ntly, 
we  have  a  new  experience; 
we  s(ui(l  out  a  blast  and  re- 
('(uve  back  an  echo  showing 
that  there  is  an  (exceptionally  larg(»  object  very  nc^arly  dead 
ahead  of  us. 

"  We  know  it  is  large  because  the  distance  indicated  is  ten 
miles  and  the  record  quite  distinct.  By  sending  out  repeated 
blasts,  we  find  that  tlu^  distance  between  us  and  the  object 
diminishes  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  a  minute.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  our  own  spe(>d  and  indicates  that  the  object  is 
stationary. 

"  When  we  are  two  miles  apart,  the  refU^ction  of  oin-  blasts 
rings  the  bells  and  the  indicator  shows  a  diffenint  n^cord 
from  what  we  have  seen  before.     The  markings  on   the    paper 

strip  are  of  consider- 
able size  and  com- 
m(mce  sharp  and  abnii)t, 
but  th(^  ending  is  not 
sharp  or  dislinct.  There 
is  a  trailing  out  of 
sjjots  made  by  thc^  zig- 
zag liiKis. 

"  The  total  hmgth  of 
the  echo  is  thtis  made 
larger  than  that  pro- 
(hiccd  l)v  th((  primary 
l)last. 

"This  shows  that 
I  here  is  some  kind  of  a 
cloud  about  the  object 
of  a  (liff(T(!nt  density 
from  th(i  surrounding 
air  and  that  it  is 
of  consid(!rable  size. 
Therefore,  we  draw  a 
logical  conclusion.  The 
object  is  of  great  size; 
it  is  stationary  and 
it  has  something  about 
it  that  modifies  the 
echo;  consequently,  the 
record  on  tlui,  paper 
strip  resembles  that  ob- 

^  tained      from    both    a 

larg<!,  .solid  object  and 
a  cloud.  Therefore,  it  must  be  a  large  iceberg  surrounded 
by  cold  air.  We  change  our  direction  so  as  to  pass  it  on  our 
port  side  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Fortunately  we  have 
barely  passed  when  the  fog  lifts  and  discloses  an  enormous 
iceberg  surrounded  by  smaller  pieces  of  ice  that  have  been 
broken  off.  " 
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I.OCATION   OF   LIGHTS    AND    HUOYS   ALONG    THE   PANAMA   CANAL. 


LIGHT  ON   THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

IN  ONE  RESPECT,  at  least,  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination 
between  American  and  foreign  ships  passing  tlu-ough  the 
Isthmian  Canal.  All  alike  will  have  their  paths  lighted  by 
night  by  means  of  an  instalment  intended  to  make  the  night 
navigation  of  the  canal  as  safe  as  that  conducted  by  broad  day- 
light. This  "great  white  way"  of  Panama  is  described  in  an 
article  which  we  quote  in  part,  with  map,  from  I nlernalional 
Marine  Engineering  (New  York,  September).  As  will  be  seen 
from  this,  at  the  entrances  and  through  Gatun  Lake  a  double 
row  of  about  sixty  automatic-lighted  buoys  will  mark  the  channel. 
These  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
the  Canal  Commission,  and  have  an  optical  range  of  about 
twelve  miles.  Each  light  will  have  its  distinguishing  character- 
istic, and  for  this  purpose  the  lanterns  Avill  be  equipped  with 
flashers,  some  producing  single,  others  complex  flashes.  Colored 
lights,  which  reduce  th(>  range  of  visibility,  will  be  entirely 
avoided.     We  read: 

"With  reference  to  the  range  lights  two  AGA  installations 
have  already  been  established  at  the  Pacific  entrance.  Those 
produce  a  very  powerful  light,  having  an  optical  range  of  more 
than  twenty  miles.  They  are  equipped  with  flashers,  but  the 
flashes  occur  so  rapidly  that  the  impression  of  the  light  is  con- 
tinuously retained  on  the  eye,  so  that  the  navigator  can  lead  up 
to  the  range  with  th(i  same  ease  as  he  would  to  fixt  lights,  and  he 
has  the  additional  security  of  a  distinctiv(>  light  character  i'^i- 
possible  of  being  confused  with  shore  or  shii)s'  lights. 

"The  A(JA  sun-valve  is  also  employed,  which  performs  the 
functions  of  a  keeper  in  extinguishing  the  lights  at  sunrise  and 
lighting  them  again  at  th(^  a|)proach  of  darkness.  The  AGA 
sun-valve  is  actuate<l  entirely  l)v  light,  and  is  not  affected  by 
temix-rature  changes.  'Y\w  construction  of  the  sun-valve  is 
ba.sed  upon  the  well-known  physical  law  'that  absorbed  light 
is  transformed  into  heat.'  It  consists  of  four  metal  rods  enclost'd 
within  a  stout  glass  cylinder.  T\w  ciuitral  rod  is  coated  with 
Iainpl)!ack,  which  gives  it  tlie  property  of  uhsorliing  liglit,  while 
the  three  rods  surrounding  it  an>  polished  and  liglit-retlecting. 
All  of  these  rods  «>xpan<l  in  the  sanu»  (iegr(H>  witii  the  application 
of  heal,  but  the  inner  one  only  n'sponds  to  light,  the  additioiuil 
(>xpaiision  caused  therel)y  being  emi)loyed  to  actuate  a  valve 
which  controls  the  pa.s.sage  of  gas  to  the  main  burner.  During 
daylight  the  ])lack  rod  has  expand(>d  aiul  c!os(>d  the  valve;  at 
the  approa<'h  of  darkness  it  contracts  and  the  valve  opens.  A 
continuously  burning  pilot  flame  attached  to  the  main  burner 
and  f<'d  diriK'tly  from  the  gas-sui)ply  ignites  the  gas. 

"The  illuminating  me<liuin  of  tlie  ACJA  system,  acetylene,  is 
stored  in  large  quantities  in  small  portable  steel  cylinders.  This 
is  made  possible  by  th<>  use  of  what  is  known  as  'dissolve<l 
acetylene.'     The   dissolving   agent    is   ac-etone,    a   liquid    which 


possesses  the  quality  of  absorbing  or  dissolving  about  twenty- 
five  times  its  own  volume  of  acetylene  for  each  atmosphere  of 
pressure  at  60  degrees  F.  To  prevent  any  possibility  of  explosion 
the  cylinder,  or  accumulator,  as  it  is  called,  is  first  filled  with  a 
highly  porous  mass  of  special  composition,  which  is  introduced 
in  a  pasty  form  and  baked  to  hardness.  The  porous  mass  has 
the  effect  of  segregating  the  particles  of  acetylene,  so  that  an 
explosion  wave  can  not  sj)read  through  the  cylinder.  The  acetone 
is  then  forced  into  the  accumulator  until  it  occupies  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  interior  volume.  The  accumulator  is  then 
charged  with  pure,  dry  acetylene  and  is  ready  for  service. 

"The  AGA  installation  with  four  of  these  small  accumulators 
of  dissolved  acetylene,  it  is  claimed,  Mill  operate  uninterruptedly 
and  without  attention  for  a  year  or  more.  The  flasher,  while 
providing  a  distinctive  light  characteristic,  also  effects  an 
enormous  saving  of  gas,  due  to  the  dark  periods  when  gas  is 
not  being  burned;  ordinarily  about  one-tenth  of  the  gas  is  con- 
sumed that  would  be  required  for  a  continuous  light.  But  the 
final  word  in  gas  economy  is  attained  by  the  sun-valve,  which 
permits  the  gas-supply  to  be  used  only  during  darkness,  and 
effects,  it  is  claimed,  an  additional  saving  of  about  40  per  cent." 


THE  "HORRIBLE  WASTE"  AT  NIAGARA 

BLUSHES  of  shame  and  chagrin  nuintle  the  cheek  of  every 
American  engineer,  it  seems,  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
water  thundering  aimlessly  over  the  cataract  at  Niagara. 
A  cluster  of  huge  factories  fringing  a  bare  cliff  of  rock  would 
suit  him  better.  Some  of  us  may  think  that  too  much  of  the 
water  is  already  used  for  the  generation  of  i)ovver,  but  not  so 
the  engineer.  He  wants  the  whole  fall,  and  is  unv\illing  that 
any  of  it  should  be  left  to  look  at,  except  when  specially  "turned 
on,"  like  the  Kaaterskill  fall  in  the  Catskills.  This  point  of 
view  may  be  realized  from  an  editorial  in  Metallurgical  and 
Chemical  Engineering  (New  York,  September  12),  suggested  by 
a  recent  visit  of  members  of  the  Congress  of  Apphed  Chemistry 
to  Niagara.  The  ■WTiter  hopes  that  it  may  have  been  possible 
so  to  distract  the  visitors'  attention  as  to  prevent  their  thorough 
r(>alization  of  what  he  calls  "the  horrible  spectacle  of  economic 
waste"  presented  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Falls.     He  says: 

"We  do  not  imagine  for  a  uu)inent  that  th(>  unique  scale  of 
the  waste  will  appeal  to  them  as  an  eh'iuent  of  b(>auty  any  more 
than  it  appealed  to  Lord  Kelvin  when  he  stated  that  '  the  great 
('afara<'t  can  n(>ver  be  b(>autiful  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  awful 
and  uidovely  example  of  waste,'  or  any  more  than  the  tremendous 
.scale  of  a  conflagration  consuming  for  spectacular  purposes  a 
million  tons  of  coal  a  week  would  appeal  to  the  esthetic  sense  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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"As  we  can  not  cover  up  tht;  matter,  we  may  as  well  apologize 
most  humbly  for  its  existence.  It  will  probably  be  well  known 
to  our  visitors  that  the  present  cessation  of  power  development 
is  duo  to  an  international  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Tlus  ways  of  governments  are  notoriously 
beyond  rational  analysis  and  need  not  demand  anj'  particular 
attention  from  a  technical  journal;  but  the  ways  of  engineers 
are  very  much  its  concern  and  our  apologies 
are  entirely  due  to  the  fact,  which  we  state 
with  shame,  that  the  engineers  of  this  country 
have  as  a  body  allowed  the  question  of  restric- 
tion of  power  development  at  Niagara  Falls  to 
go  against  them  by  default.  It  is  possible  that 
organized  effort  on  their  part  might  not  have 
averted  the  calamit3^  tho,  having  in  mind  the 
enormous  force  which  engineering  and  technical 
societies  in  this  country  have  shown  themselves 
able  to  exert  in  other  matters,  we  do  not  believe 
it.  In  any  case,  the  deplorable  fact  is  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done,  and  we  are  left 
with  this  frightful  instance  of  what  a  handful  of 
self-seeking  mountebanks  can  achie^•e  politi- 
cally in  the  absence  of  opposition  from  those 
from  whom  it  should  have  come  to  explain 
to  our  visitors  as  well  as  our  embarrassment 
permits." 

RIPPLE-MARKS  NOT  THE 
MARKS  OF   RIPPLES 

A  NAME  badly  given  often  perpetuates 
misinformation  for  generations,  some- 
-  times  fatally.  Persons  have  been 
killed  by  eating  lead  acetate  simply  because  the 
popular  name  of  "sugar  of  lead"  has  continued 
to  cling  to  it,  or  by  the  innocent-sounding 
"salt  of  lemon,"  which  is  a  poisonous  oxylate 
of  potassium.  Other  names,  embalming  some  erroneous  idea, 
may  never  be  fatal,  but  will  probably  long  prevent  the  ordinary 
citizen  from  knowing  the  real  constitution  or  cause  of  the  things 
to  which  they  apply.  Every  one  who  knows  the  sea-beach  has 
seen  "ripple-marks."  The  name  indicates  that  they  are  marks 
left  by  ripples.  A  French  student.  Eprj',  writing  in  the  annals 
of  the  Oceanographic  Institute  of  Paris,  shows  that  thej'  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Ripples  are  a  surface  phenomenon  and 
their  influence  could  not  touch  the  bottom  on  which  these  marks 


"Epry  show(>d,  in  the  first  place,  that  on  a  beach  there  are 
places  where  these  marks  almost  always  form,  Avhatever  the 
weather  may  be,  whether  a  gale  is  l)lo\\ing  or  under  a  calm  sky 
and  with  a  glassy  sea.  There  wouUl  thus  seem  to  be  no  connec- 
tion at  all  between  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
formation  of  ripple-marks.  M.  Epry  even  believes  that  he  has 
pi'ov(>d  that   these  marks  attain  their  greatest  size  in  precisely 


"  KIl'Pl.E-MAKKS  "    MADK    BY    THE    WIND 

On  the  sand-dunes  in  the  desert  of  Southern  Tunis. 


"RIPPLE-MARKS"   IN  THE  BAY  OF  GOULVEN   (FINISTERE). 

As  ripples  are  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  "  their  influence  could 
not  touch  the  bottom,  on  which  these  marks  appear."  In  fact, 
"these  marks  attain  their  greatest  size  in  precisely  those  places 
where  the  bottom  is  particularly  protected  from  the  influence  of  the 
wind."  They  "are,  therefore,  the  workof  the  water  and  of  it  alone." 


appear.  The  ripple-marks  are  due  to  cross-currents  in  the  mass 
of  a  refluent  wave.  Says  Paul  Lemoine,  writing  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  August  24) : 


those  places  where  the  bottom  is  most  particularly  protected  from 
the  influence  of  the  wind.  The  ripple-marks  are,  therefore,  the 
work  of  the  water  and  of  it  alone." 

The  investigator  has  gone  into  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly 
and  explains  in  detail  how  the  marks  are  formed : 

"M.  Epry  thinks  that  these  parallel  ridges  form  at  everj 
point  of  the  beach  at  low-tide,  where  a  current  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  normal  current  of  reflux  and  carries  along,  parallel 
to  the  shore,  the  grains  of  sand  that  the  receding  waves  have 
brought  from  above.  In  fact,  ripple-marks  are  generallj 
parallel  to  the  shore  and  are  directed  toward  a  rapid  current, 
formed  on  one  side  and  acting  as  a  collector  of  smaller  streams 
In  particular,  on  river  bars,  the  retiring  water,  encountering  an 
obstacle  in  its  progress,  is  obliged  to  .seek  an  easier  outlet  later- 
ally; the  necessary  conditions  for  the  formation  of  ripple-markf? 
are  realized  and  their  existence  can  always  be  proved. 

"The  process  is  always  the  same  whether  water  or  air  be  the 
agent,  and  M.  Epry  explains  in  the  same  way  the  ripple-marks 
that  are  observed  on  mountain  snow  or  on  the  dry  sand  of  dunes, 
which  are  always  formed  on  the  sides  of  slopes  by  obliquely 
descending  air-currents. 

"These  characteristic  undulations  are  found  only  in  sand, 
never  in  clay  or  pure  mud.  Tho  most  favorable  conditions  are 
realized  in  the  case  when  there  is  a  little  clay  in  the  sand,  so  as 
to  cement  lightly  the  material  formed  into  ripple-marks  by  the 
current.  When  the  sand  has  large  grains,  the  undulations  form 
with  much  greater  difficulty;  they  form  only  under  the  influence 
of  very  powerful  currents,  but  they  are  then  of  remarkable 
size 

"To  sum  up:  the  ripple-marks  are  due  solely  to  the  action  of 
water;  they  appear  at  all  points  of  the  beach  at  low-tide,  where, 
on  a  sandy  bottom,  a  current  cuts  the  normal  reflux  trans- 
versely. They  are  alined  in  the  direction  of  this  transverse 
current.  Their  dimensions  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  bottom, 
on  the  size  of  the  sand-grains,  and  on  the  velocity  of  the  water. 

"M.  Epry's  conclusions  are  of  very  great  interest,  not  only 
for  oceanographers,  but  also  for  geologists  who  are  attempting 
to  reconstitute  the  oceanography  of  past  epochs.  They  wiU 
also  attract  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  live  on  the  seashore 
and  who  have  speculated  on  the  mode  of  formation  of  these 
curious  undulations." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE  IRKSOME  RHODES  SCHOLAR 


T] 


HE  FACT  IS,  we  have  no  use  for  the  American  at 
Oxford,"  says  a  "Young  Oxford,"  as  he  signs  himself 
in  the  London  Academy.     It  is  clear  that  the  presence 

-of  the  Rhodes  scholar  i^  irksome  to  this  young  Britisher.     lie 

objects  to  our  boys  because  they  go  to  Oxford  with  "character 

already  formed"  and  "opinions 

fixt."    The  American  "does  not 

understand  us  and  takes  away 

a,  false  impression,"  complains 

"'Young  Oxford."     "The  very 

best  type  America  gives  us  bears 

the  stamp  of  ineradicable  Puri- 
tanism— -an  excellent  birthmark, 

perhaps,  but  it  is  an  excel- 
lence that  is  exasperating."     If 

"Young  Oxford"  hkcs  us  little 

when  we  are  so,  he  dislikes  us  no 

less  when  we  are  not  so,  for  he 

goes  cheerily  on:     "If  a  young 

American  is  not  a  Puritan,  then 

he  is  to  be  pitied,  for  he  is  usu- 
ally rather   despicable."      For 

this  subtle  reason:     "They  do 

not  know  how  to — shall  wo  say 

— vary  the  monotony  of  virtue 

in  a  manner  that  is  at  all  pleas- 
ant to  behold."   Young  Oxford's 

content     with    himself     would 

probably  be  more  impressive  if 

he  and  his  like  were  not  just 

now    the    objects    of    anxious 

scrutiny   by    their  own  elders. 

His  critics  have  been  numerous, 

and  recently  the  Duke  of  Argyll 

added  himself  to  the  list.     He 

declares    that    at    Oxford  and 

Cambridge  "an  extravagant  life 

is  led  and  injurious  habits  are 

formed  against  which  a  half- 
monastic  show  is  provided,  but 


discust  article  on  the  public  schools  showing  how  they  have 
combined  "to  turn  out  a  nice  fellow  who  had  learned  nothing 
useful,  and  unless  he  'found  himself  quickly  after  his  university 
career  was  only  fit  to  become  a  remittance-man  abroad  or  a 
country-house  loafer  at  home."     The  Oxonian   does,  however, 

learn  a  neat  habit  of  sarcasm, 
and  in  The  Academy  he  turns  it 
on  the  American  within  his  gates 
in  this  manner: 
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MARK    TWAIN'S    MENU    CARD 


Of  the   Daly  luncheon  when  " 
His  own  writing  appears 


The  Players"  was  organized, 
at  the  top  of  the  card. 


the  monastic  rule  and  spirit  are 

wholly  absent."    As  a  New  York<Sun  correspondent  reports  him 

we  find  the  Duke  saying: 

"Shyness  and  awkwardness  are  the  natural  concomitants  ..*" 
the  half-cultivated  character  of  the  British  youth  so  treated,  and 
the  same  amusing  traits  may  be  seen  in  his  instructors,  who  have 
often  never  h-ft  halls  where  college  ale  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  nectar  of  th(*  gods." 

The  Duke  will  earn  little  gratitude  from  "Young  Oxford"  for 
contrasting  him,  even  half-heartedly,  with  the  irritating  Ameri- 
can. The  system  which  the  Duke  decries  results,  he  says,  "in  a 
lamentable  lack  of  initiative  and  .self-confidence."     Further: 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  discouragement  of  initiativt* 
is  not  carried  too  far  in  England;  wiiether  a  m(>an  between  the 
pre<'ocity  of  tlu>  American  artificiality  and  the  backwardness  of 
the  English  youth  would  not  be  the  ideal.  It  nuiy  be  doubted 
whether  a  frame  of  mind,  which  as  regards  authority  only  makes 
a  fetish  thereof,  i)e  not  unfitted  to  assume  n>spousibilities  that 
should  b(>  faced.  In  the  New  World  the  degree  of  shyn(>ss 
which  afilicts  opening  manhood  is  old  and  almost  unknown.  A 
transatlantic  bishoj)  on  liejiring  some  one  say  that  'So-and-so  is 
shy'  exclaimed:  'Shy!  What  do  you  mean?  I  guess  difii- 
dence  is  what  you  mean.'" 

Thv   Etifflish    Review   (London)    ha-;  lately  i)ul)lish(>d  a  mtich- 


"The  Americans  are  a  great 
nation — almost  as  great  as  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  are — and 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  a  great  man; 
but  whatever  debt  of  gratitude 
his  American  scholars  may  owe 
to  him,  is  not  Oxford  even  more 
indebted?  For  they  come  to 
teach,  not  to  learn.  They  have 
done  with  their  schooling  before 
they  come  to  us.  What  has 
Oxford  to  give  them?  But  they 
are  generous,  and  only  too  will- 
ing to  impart  to  us  the  cachet  of 
Harvard  and  Yale.  It  is  inspir- 
ing to  watch  their  efforts  to  help 
us,  and  give  old  Oxford  a 
^Tinkle  or  two  from  more  mod- 
ern institutions.  You  see,  we 
are  very  young  and  hopelessly 
lacking  in  that  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  is  writ  large  all 
over  them.  If  a  sense  of  humor 
is  not  conspicuous  among  them, 
is  it  not  more  than  compensated 
for,  since  its  absence  allows 
them  to  throw  off  on  every  im- 
possible occasion  some  of  those 
priceless  moralizings  which,  ris- 
ing as  they  do  almost  to  the 
height  of  the  finest  platitude,  do 
so  much  to  check  frivolous 
speech?  Some  foolish  youth, 
for  example,  -will  give  utterance 
to  the  following  profound  phi- 
losophy of  life :  '  I  make  a  point 
of  never  paying  my  tradesmen.' 
Should  any  American  be  present 
there  comes  the  prompt  rejoinder,  'W'all,  across  the  water  we 
think  it  dishonorable  to  live  at  the  expense  of  our  tradesfolk.' 
Any  sentiments  prefaced  by  those  inspiring  words,  'across  the 
water  we  think,'  nuiy  be  relied  upon  to  express  the  most  unim- 
peachable morality.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  blessing  for  us  to 
be  taught  the  fundamentals  of  honor  and  right  conduct. 

"Since  these  suiK>rnien  came  to  Oxford  we  can  not  fail  for  w^ant 
of  exampl(\  for  tlu>  Aniericaii  Rhodes  scholar  is  not  only  cho.sen, 
as  might  be  supposed,  for  seriousness  of  purpose,  but  rather  for 
a  combination  of  all  those  qualities,  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
which  went  to  nuike  up  the  Oreek  ideal.  And  then,  Avhat  intui- 
tion, what  insight  into,  affairs!  The  young  gentleman  above 
quoted  expresses  his  intention:  'Now  that  training  is  over  I 
shall  get  "blind"  every  night  for  a  week.'  Should  your  American 
chanc(>  to  st>e  tiiis  young  ho]M>ful  that  same  night  in  a  soin(>whr.t 
exhilarated  state,  endeavoring  by  dint  of  much  noise  and  effort 
to  app(>ar  hopelessly  intoxicat(>d,  the  verdict  goes  back  to  the 
Stat<'s  that  among  the  upp(>r  classes  in  England,  far  from  being 
held  a  disgrace  to  get  drunk,  it  is  looked  upon  as  something  of  an 
achievement!  Oxford  is,  of  course,  the  scene  of  niany  a  first 
l)Iung(>  into  the  'strong  waters'  of  inebriation,  and  from  this  the 
Transatlantic  deduces  the  marv(<lous  conclusion  that  English 
society  is  rotted  to  the  core  by  a  craving  for  alcohol. 

"Similarly,  from  th(<  telling  of  a  'smoking-room'  story  is 
inf(<rred  a  lack  of  respect  for  women  in  England!  A  Rhodes 
sf'holar  once  told  me  that  he  thought  London  was  the  most 
immoral   city  in  the  world.     On  being  questioned  it  appeared 
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that  he  had  seen  so  many  couples  'walking  out' — that  conspicu- 
ous feature  among  the  most  respectable  of  our  lower  classes — and 
had  assumed  that  all  these  ladies  belonged  to  that  class  known  as 
unfortunate!  " 

"Young  Oxford"  admits  that  these  intruders  "might  have 
helped"  in  the  reahn  of  athletics.  Such  help  is  unwelcome, 
however.  "We  should  prefer  to  stand  on  our  own  merits  and 
give  no  handle  to  captious  criticism  from  our  rivals."  He  is 
sincerely  grateful  for  one  thing:  "The  l)est  we  can  say  of  the 
invaders  is  that  they  bring  with  them  from  'across  the  water' 
some  capital  'rag-times,'  for  which  wo  are  duly  grateful." 


HOW  "THE  PLAYERS"  WAS   FORMED 

WHAT  HAS  often  been  called  the  most  interesting  club 
in  America  is  "The  Players,"  that  faces  Gramercy 
Park,  Xew  York,  in  a  little  old-world  eddy  of  the 
city's  life  not  wholly  invaded  by  the  skyscraper.  It  has  not  the 
luxury  and  pretense  of  most  of  the  city's  clubs,  but  it  is  the 
guardian  of  traditions,  mostly  theatrical,  but  also  literary  and 
artistic,  from  earlier  days.  In  the  new  life  of  Mark  Twain, 
Avritten  by  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  is  a  chapter  on  the  origin 
of  this  club.  Mark  Twain,  it  appears,  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  and  assisted  in  the  organization.  According  to  his 
biographer,  he  received  one  morning  the  following  note: 

"Daly's  Theater,  New  York,  January  2,  1888. 
"Mr.  Augustin  Daly  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
S.  L.  Clemens  meet  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  a  few  fricmd-^  at  lunch  on  Fridav  next,  .lanuarv  Otli  fat  one 


MARK    TW.\IN    AT    EIGHTEEN. 

This  portrait,  reproduced  from  A.  B.  Paine's  new  life,  seems  to 
show  other  traits  besides  those  of  the  humorist. 


KDWIN    lUJOlil. 

From  a  ran^  piiotograph. 

His    personality   pervades    the    chil) 
wliicli  lie  founded. 


o'clock  in  Delmonico's),  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  new  club 
which  it  is  thought  will  claim  your  interest. 
"R.  S.  V.  P." 

New  York  was  not   then  without  its    literary    and    artistic 
societies,  such  as  "The  Kinsmen"  and  "Tile  Club,"  with  which 


Mark  Twain  was  associated.  "It  was  proposed  now  to  form  a 
more  comprehensive  and  pretentious  organization — one  that 
would  include  the  various  associated  arts."     Further: 

'"The  conception  of  this  new  club,  which  was  to  be  called 
The  Players,  had  grown  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Edwin 
Booth  to  confer  some 
enduring  benefit  upon 
the  niembers  of  his  pro- 
fession. It  had  been 
discust  during  a  sum- 
mer cruise  on  Mr.  E.  C. 
Benedict's  steam-yacht 
by  a  little  party  which, 
besides  the  owner,  con- 
sisted of  Booth  himself, 
Aldrich,  LawTcnce  Bar- 
rett, WiUiam  Bispham, 
and  Laurence  Hutton. 
Booth's  original  idea  had 
been  to  endow  some  sort 
of  an  actors'  home,  but 
after  due  consideration 
this  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  best  plan.  Some 
one  projjosed  a  club,  and 
Aldrich,  witli  never-fail- 
ing inspiration,  sug- 
gested its  name,  The 
Players,  W'hich  imm<>di- 
ately  imprest  Booth  and 
the  others.  It  was  then 
decided  that  members 
of  all  the  kindred  arts 
should  be  admitted,  and 
this  was  the  plan  discust 
and  perfected  at  the 
Daly  1  u  n  c  h  e  o  n.  The 
guests  became  charter 
members,  and  The  Play- 
ers became  an  incorpo- 
rated fact  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1888.  Booth  pur- 
chased the  fine  old  brownstone  residence  at  10  Gramercy  Park, 
and  had  expensive  alterations  made  under  the  directions  of 
Stanford  White  to  adapt  it  for  club  purposes.  He  bore  the 
entire  cost,  furnished  it  from  garret  to  cellar,  gave  it  his  books 
and  pictures,  his  rare  collections  of  (>very  ^ort.  Laurence 
Hutton,  \\Titing  of  it  afterward,  .said: 

"'And  on  the  first  Founder's  Night,  the  .'Ust  of  December, 
1888,  he  transferred  it  all  to  the  association,  a  munificent  gift, 
absolutel.y  without  parallel  in  its  way.  The  pleasiu-e  it  gave  to 
Booth  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  was  verj'  great. 
He  made  it  liis  home.  Next  to  his  own  immediate  family  it 
was  his  chief  interest,  care,  and  consolation.  He  nursed  and 
petted  it,  as  it  nursed  and  petted  and  honored  him.  He  died 
in  it.     And  it  is  certainly  his  greatest  monument.'" 

"There  is  no  other  club  quite  like  The  Players,"  continues  Mr. 
Paine,  adding: 

"The  personality  of  Edwin  Booth  pervades  it,  and  there  is  a 
spirit  in  its  atmosphere  not  found  in  other  large  clubs — a  spirit 
of  unity,  and  ancient  friendships,  and  mellowness  which  usually 
come  only  of  small  membership  and  long  establishment.  Mark 
Twain  was  always  fond  of  The  Players,  and  more  than  once 
made  it  his  home.  It  is  a  true  home,  and  its  members  are  a 
genuine  brotherhood." 

In  an  article  on  this  club  by  Emmett  C.  King  in  Munsey's  we 
are  told  of  the  Founder's  Night  Ceremony,  which  begins  about 
11.30  and  ends  on  the  stroke  of  midnight.  "  During  Mr.  Booth's 
lifetime  a  toast  was  drimJi  to  'the  perpetual  prosperity  of  The 
Players';  but  since  his  death  the  loving-cup  is  passed  among 
the  members,  and  each  drinks  reverently  to  '  the  memory  of  the 
founder.'  "  The  rooms  he  occupied  in  this  club  are  held  "as  a 
hallowed  spot  by  The  Players,  all  their  contents  being  kept  just 
as  he  left  them."  "The  book  which  he  last  read,  \nth  the  page- 
marked,  lies  on  the  table,  and  a  chair  and  a  skull  used  in  'Ham- 
let' are  also  to  be  seen." 
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CANADA'S  THEATRICAL  AMBITIONS 

VJHKATIOXS  from  the  busy  l)rain  of  Oscar  Ilammrrstein 
appear  to  haAc  reached  Canada.  On  the  heels  of  his  idea 
to  build  a  string  of  forty  new  opera-houses  comes  a  plan 
from  Canada  to  build  thirty  new  theaters.  A  syndicate  of 
capitalists  under  the  name  of  the  British-Canadian  Amusement 
Company  has  been  incorporated  in  Ottawa,  we  are  told  l)y  the 
London  Evening  Standard,  '"for  the  purpose  of  exploiting?  Enfjlish 
actors  and  plays  on  a  large  scale  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada."  "The  carrying  out  of  this  all-British  plan  ^\^ll  prove 
a  severe  blow  to  American  traveling  companies  which  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  theatrical  amusements 
in  Canadian  cities," 
says  this  joiu-nal, 
"but  it  is  claimed 
that  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  Canada  fully 
justifies  the  enormous 
outlay  of  capital  in- 
volved." Some  doubt 
arose  in  certain  minds 
whether  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  could  find 
forty  cities  with  a 
population  sufficient 
to  warrant  building  a 
new  opera-house  in 
each.  What  must  one 
say  to  the  Canadian 
project?  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  and  Van- 
couver are  named  and 
there  the  list  ends. 
The  Canadian  census 
returns  for  1911  show 
7,204,838  population, 
an  increase  of  1,833,- 
523  in  ten  years.  The 
authority  we  quote, 
the  Ijondon  Morning 

Post,  does  not  give  the  proportion  of  English-  to  French-speaking 
people,  but  in  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  for  1911  the  returns 
of  the  previous  census  gave  it  as  about  three  to  one.  There 
were  in  1907,  110,34.5  Indians.  The  rural  population  in  1911  was 
3,924,394;  there  are  two  cities  with  300.000  and  over,  two  with 
2(X),000  and  over,  and  one  with  over  4()0,()(K).  The  Eveniuy 
Standard  reveals  this  much  more  of  the  theatrical  scheme: 

"The  Vancouver  house  will  be  commenced  next  month  and 
finished  in  April.  It  is  to  be  a  high-class  theater,  seating  3,(KM) 
pc-rsons,  and  will  cost  more  than  £  100,000.  The  other  th(>aters 
in  the  chain  will  be  much  after  the  same  i)atteru  and  equally 
expensive.  The  work  of  construction  on  them  will  also  begin 
in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  the  i)Ian  of  th<'  coiupany  that  its  houses 
shall  be  so  placed  tiiat  the  conipaiiif^s  will  lia\e  no  more  tiian  a 
day's  journey  between  one  theater  and  anotluT.  As  this  journey- 
can  be  made  on  Sunday,  it  gives  thcni  a  full  week's  engagement 
in  ea<'h  city. 

"A  specialty  is  to  be  made  of  Bi'itish  j)lays  and  'star'  actors. 
The  names  of  those  announced  as  being  already  under  contract 
for  n«fXt  year  are  Sir  Ilerlx-rt  Tree,  Martin  Harvey,  Cyril  Maude, 
.lulia  Xeilson,  Fred  Terry,  Arthur  Hourchier,  Violet  Vanhrugh, 
Koliert  Loraine,  Sir  (IjHjrge  Alexander,  Lena  A.shwell,  Tom  B. 
Davis,   Forbes  Robertson,  and   Lawrence  Irving." 

Mr.  Ijouis  Calvert,  the  English  actor  who  was  a  p"x>minent 
member  of  the  New  Theater  company  during  its  two  years  of 
history,  has  still  other  schemes  for  developing  the  theater  idea 
in  Canada.    The  Ixmdou  Standard  reports  him  keenly  interested 


TliL    in.AYERS." 

Koiincled  by  F^clwin  Booth  iind  furnished   l).v  him  from  garret  to  cellar 
remodeled  after  designs  l).v  the  late  Stanford  White. 


in  developing  a  school  of  dramatic  art  there,  regarding  Canada 
as  "the  Cinderella  of  all  nations  in  the  expression  of  her  dramatic 
talent."    He  gave  out  these  views  to  the  London  papers: 

"Practical  observation  has  taught  me  that  drama  in  its  high- 
est sense  is  almost  unknow^n  throughout  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Shakespeare  is  appreciated  and  his  plays  taught  in 
ordinary  schools,  but  there  is  no  actual  dramatic  school  for  the 
study  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  which  young  men  and  women 
can  learn  the  foundations  and  rules  of  an  art.  Canada  is  depend- 
ent for  its  dramatic  attractions  upon  New  York  managers, 
who  send  traveling  companies,  usually  of  great  excellence, 
through  its  provinces.  England  also  sends  its  theatrical  celeb- 
rities to  visit  its  principal  cities,  but,  as  a  countrj',  the  Dominion 
is  entirely  unrepresented  by  a  definite  dramatic  output. 

"Now,    this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  want  not  only  artistically, 

but  also  imperially. 
Why  should  Canada, 
the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  of  all  our 
dominions,  not  have 
the  same  advantages 
that  are  vouchsafed 
to  other  parts  of  our 
Empire?  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India, 
aU  have  definite  the- 
atrical enterprises  be- 
longing to  themselves 
alone.  My  ambition 
is  to  establish  in  Can- 
ada a  school  of  dra- 
matic art  where 
Shakespeare's  plays 
can  be  taught,  stud- 
ied, acted,  and  pro- 
duced under  the  very 
best  conditions.  To 
establish  such  a  com- 
pany on  the  lines,  say, 
of  Miss  Horniman's 
IVlanchester  company 
would  necessitate  the 
preliminary  educa- 
tion of  a  body  of 
actors  and  actresses 
whose  talents,  owing 
to  lack  of  opportu- 
nity, are  still  in  em- 
bryo. But  once  es- 
tablished, such  an 
educational  scheme 
would  develop  into  a  great  central  depot  for  the  supply  of 
genuinely  well-trained  young  people  who  not  only  would  be 
ambitious  to  act,  but  who  would  also  have  learned  the  practical 
business  of  their  profession. 

"Canada  is  the  only  country  1  know  that  has  not  a  supply 
of  actors  and  actresses  equal  to  its  demand. »  The  Northwest 
Territory  is  virgin  ground  as  far  as  native  dramatic  production 
is  concerned.  A  Canadian  company  trained  in  the  very  best 
school  of  Shakespearian  i)ro(luction  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only 
a  s<'heme  of  sound  business  value,  but  also  an  idea  of  imperial 
patriotism  that  should  inspire  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
educational  advantages  of  our  great  Dominion  to  a  practical 
response." 

A  later  WTiter  to  the  London  Evening  Standard,  Mr.  Percy 
Burton,  general  manager  for  Forbes-Robertson,  expresses  his 
skepticism  of  the  feasibility  of  the  first  plan.  lie  thinks  the  pro- 
posals, however,  indicate  "a  more  rigcrous  invasion  of  Canada." 
lie  wagers  that  "the  syndicate  is  much  more  American  than 
English,"  and  goes  on  to  discuss  tht>  unnamed  of  the  thirty  towns: 

"Where,  pray,  are  the  other  twenty-five  going  to  be?  We 
will  allow  them  C^algary  (where  a  large  new  theater  was'recently 
(•jx'tied  by  Forbes-Robertson),  Edmonton,  and  Victoria  (now  in 
progress),  but  are  Saskatoon,  Regina,  Moosejaw,  and  other 
towns,  tho  spreading  with  mushroom-like  growth,  yet  ready  for 
these  lialf-a-iuillion-dollar  theaters  run  up  by  American  cajiital 
for  English  actors  to  disport  themselv»>s  in?  And  you  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  already  first-class  theaters  in  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Winnipeg,  all  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 


The  exterior  was 
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"When  a  man  who  knows  the  country  is  told  that  the  houses 
'shall  be  so  placed  that  the  companies  will  have  no  more  than  a 
day's  journey  between  one  theater  and  another,  and  as  this 
journey  can  be  made  on  Sunday  it  gives  them  a  full  week's 
engagement  in  each  city,'  this  gives  one  to  think  furiously.  I 
remember  that  Mr.  P""orbes-Robertson's  journey  between  Ed- 
monton and  Winnipeg  was  a  Sabbath  clay's  journej- — rather 
more,  in  fact — and  covered  some  <S()()  miles  in  niidwint(>r.  But 
there  is  not  one  town,  let  alone  si.\',  in  between  where  he  could 
stay  a  week.  Saskatoon  and  Regina  might  be  good  for  two  or 
three  nights,  but  not  more,  tho  'the  tinu>  will  come."  But  it  is 
not  yet!  And  that  there  are  thirty  towns  where  English  com- 
panies can  stay  a  week  each  in  Canada  is  absurd  at  present,  to 
say  the  least." 

Mr.  Burton  is  even  more  dubious  of  the  list  of  "attractions" 
to  be  set  before  the  Canadians  next  year: 

"The  names  of  those  announced  as  being  already  under  eon- 
tract  for  next  year  are  'Sir  Herbert  Tree'  ('I  wonder'),  'Martin 
Harvey'  (I'm  sure  he's  not,  for  I  was  chatting  with  him  about 
this  only  last  week),  'Cyril  Maude'  (I  hae  ma  doots),  'Julia 
Neilson  and  Fred  Terry'  (I  shall  know  about  these,  perhaps, 
next  week),  'Arthur  Bourchier  and  Violet  Vanbrugh.  Robert 
Loraine'  (not  when  he  sailed  a  week  ago,  unless  they  have  con- 
verted him  by  marconigram),  'Sir  George  Alexander'  (who  had 
been  approached  about  the  scheme  of  a  syndicate,  but  was 
apparently  more  interested  in  his  French  plays).  About  Lena 
Ash  well,  Tom  B.  Davis,  and  Lawrence  Irving  I  know  nothing, 
but  they  should  make  an  interesting  trio." 


MR.   BENNETTS  ART  ADVENTURES 

HERE 

PROBABLY  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  not  the  first  foreigner 
who  has  fallen  in  with  the  "elegantly  Europeanized  Ameri- 
can woman"  who  would  softly  coo:  "There  is  no  art  in 
the  United  States  .  .  .  I  feel  like  an  exile."  Mr. -Bennett  found 
the  experience  "exacerbating,"  and  he  relieves  his  wounded 
feelings  against  "these  exiles,  each  believing  himself  or  herself 
to  be  a  solitary  lamp  in  the  awful  darkness."  There  are  many 
of  them,  he  claims,  and  the  redeeming  fact  is  that  "they  bitterly 
despise  one  another. ' '  The  popular  English  novelist  shows  up 
these  and  kindred  insincerities  in  Harper's  under  the  caption 
"Your  United  States,"  an  engaging  way  of  owning  no  responsi- 
bility for  what  he  found  here.     As  an  analyst  he  is  interesting: 

"In  the  first  place,  these  people,  like  nearly  all  dilettanti  of 
art,  are  extremely  unreliable  judges  of  racial  characteristics. 
Their  mentality  is  allied  to  that  of  the  praisers  of  time  past,  who, 
having  read  'Tom  Jones'  and  'Clarissa,'  are  incapable  of  com- 
prehending that  the  immense  majority  of  novels  produced  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  nevertheless  terrible  rubbish.  They 
go  to  a  foreign  land,  deliberately  confine  their  attention  to  the 
artistic  manifestations  of  that  country,  and  then  exclaim  in 
ecstasy:  'What  an  artistic  country  this  is!  How  different  from 
my  own!'  To  the  same  class  belong  certain  artistic  visitors  to 
the  United  States  who,  having  in  their  own  country  deliberately 
cut  themselves  off  from  intercourse  with  ordinary  inartistic 
persons,  visit  America  and,  meeting  there  the  average  man  and 
woman  in  bulk,  frown  superiorly  and  exclaim:  'This  Philistine 
race  thinks  of  nothing  but  dollars!'  They  can  not  see  the  yet 
quite  evident  truth  that  the  rank  and  file  of  every  land  is  about 
equally  inartistic.  Modern  Italy  may  in  the  mass  be  more 
IjTical  than  America  but  in  either  architecture  or  painting  Italy 
is  simply  not  to  be  named  with  America. 

"Further,  and  in  the  second  place,  these  people  never  did  and 
never  will  look  in  the  right  quarters  for  vital  art.  A  really 
original  artist  struggling  under  their  very  noses  has  small  chance 
of  being  recognized  by  them,  the  reason  being  that  they  are 
imitative,  with  no  real  opinions  of  their  owti.  They  associate 
art  with  Florentine  frames,  matinee  hats,  distant  museums,  and 
clever  talk  full  of  allusions  to  tho  dead.  It  would  not  occur  to 
them  to  search  for  American  art  in  the  architecture  of  railway 
stations  and  the  draftsmanship  and  sketch-writing  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  because  they  have  not  the  wit  to  learn  that 
genuine  art  flourishes  best  in  the  atmosphere  of  genuine  popular 
demand." 


Nobody  in  this  country  deceived  Mr.  Bennett  into  thinking 
they  had  artistic  tastes  by  showing  him  a  gallery  full  of  foreign 
masters.  Indeed,  "it  was  a  somewhat  melancholy  experienc*- 
to  spend  hours  in  a  j^rivate  palace  crammed  with  artistic  loveli- 
ness that  was  apparently  beloved  and  understood,  and  to  hear 
not  a  single  word  disclosing  the  slightest  interest  in  modern 
American  art."  Mr.  Bennett  was  "more  imprest  and  reassured 
by  such  a  sight  as  the  Inness  room  at  the  colossal  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  than  by  all  the  collections  of  old  masters  in  America, 
tho  I  do  not  regard  Inness  as  a  very  distinguished  artist."  He 
found  it  not  wonderful  that  the  dilettanti  forgot  Inness  when 
they  forgot  so  many  others,  as,  for  example — 

"In  forgetting  that  their  poor,  inartistic  Philistine  country 
did  provide,  inter  alia,  the  great  wTiter  who  has  influenced  French 
imaginative  writers  more  deeply  than  any  other  foreign  writer 
since  Byron — Edgar  Allan  Poe;  did  produce  one  of  the  world's 
supreme  poets — Whitman;  did  produce  the  greatest  pure 
humorist  of  modern  times;  did  produce  the  miraculous  Henry 
James;  did  produce  Stanford  White  and  the  incomi)arable 
McKim;  and  did  produce  the  only  two  Anglo-Saxon  personalities 
who  in  graphic  art  have  been  able  to  impose  themselves  on 
modern  Europe — Whistler  and  John  Sargent." 

With  these  shots  at  our  general  neglect  of  native  genius  he 
turns  to  record  his  search  for  individual  American  artists  to 
commend,  and  his  "  first  adventures  were  not  satisfactory": 

"I  trudged  through  enormous  exhibitions,  and  they  filled  me 
with  just  the  same  feeling  of  desolation  and  misery  that  I  ex- 
perience at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  or  the  Societe  des 
Artistes  Frangais,  Paris.  In  miles  of  slippery  exercise  I  saw- 
almost  nothing  that  could  interest  an  intelligent  amateur  who 
had  passed  a  notable  portion  of  his  life  in  studios.  The  first 
modern  American  painting  that  arrested  me  was  one  by  Grover, 
of  Chicago.  I  remember  it  with  gratitude.  Often,  especially  in 
New  York,  I  w^as  called  upon  by  stay-at-home  dilettanti  to 
admire  the  work  of  some  shy  favorite,  and  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world  I  could  not,  on  account  of  his  too  obvious  sentiment- 
ality. In  Boston  I  was  authoritatively  informed  that  the  finest 
painting  in  the  whole  world  was  at  that  moment  being  done  by  a 
group  of  Boston  artists  in  Boston.  But  as  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  see  their  work  I  can  not  offer  an  opinion  on  the  proud  claim. 
My  gloom  was  becoming  permanent,  when  one  wet  day  I  invaded, 
not  easily,  the  Macdowell  Club,  and,  while  listening  to  a  chorus 
rehearsal  of  Liszt's  'St.  Elizabeth,'  made  the  acquaintance  of 
really  interesting  pictures  by  artists  such  as  Irving  R.  Wiles, 
Jonas  Lie,  Henri,  Mrs.  Johansson,  and  Brinley,  of  whom  previous- 
ly I  had  known  nothing.  From  that  moment  I  progressed.  I 
met  the  work  of  James  Preston  and  of  other  men  who  can  truly 
paint. 

"All  these,  however,  with  all  their  piquant  merits,  were 
Parisianized.  They  could  have  put  up  a  good  show  in  Paris  and 
emerged  from  French  criticism  with  dignity.  Whereas  there  is 
one  American  painter  who  has  achieved  a  reputation  on  the 
tongues  of  men  in  Europe  without  (it  is  said)  having  been  in- 
fluenced by  Europe  or  even  having  exhibited  there.  I  mean 
Winslow  Homer.  I  had  often  heard  of  Winslow  Homer  from 
connoisseurs  who  had  earned  my  respect,  and  assuredly  one  of 
my  reasons  for  coming  to  America  was  to  see  Winslow  Homer's 
pictures.  My  first  introduction  to  his  oil-paintings  was  a  shock. 
I  did  not  like  them,  and  1  kept  on  not  liking  them.  I  found 
them  theatrical  and  violent  in  conception,  rather  conventional  in 
design,  and  repellent  in  color.  1  thought  the  painter's  attitude 
toward  sea  and  rock  and  sky  decidedly  sentimental  beneath  its 
wilful  harshness.  And  1  should  have  left  America  with  l)roken 
hopes  of  Winslow  Homer  if  an  enthusiast  for  state-patronized 
art  had  not  insisted  on  taking  me  to  the  State  Museum  at 
Indianapolis.  In  this  agreeabh?  and  interesting  museum  there 
happened  to  be  a  temporary'  loan  exhibit  of  water-colors  by 
Winslow  Homer.  Which  water-colors  were  clearly  the  produc- 
tions of  a  master.  They  forced  me  to  reconsider  my  views  of 
Homer's  work  in  general.  They  were  beautiful;  they  thrilled; 
they  were  genuine  American;  there  is  nothing  else  like  them.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  unexpectedly  encountering 
these  summary  and  highly  distinguished  sketches  in  the  quietude 
of  Indianapolis.  I  would  have  liked  to  collect  a  trainful  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  dilettanti,  and  led  them  by  the  ears 
to  the  unpretentious  museum  at  Indianapolis,  and  force  them  to 
regard  fixedly  these  striking  creations." 


A  NEW  "HOME  FOR  THE  HOMELESS" 


THE  CENTENNIAL  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  next  May  ^\^ll  be  marked  by  the  comple- 
tion of  a  practical  charity  after  Mr.  Beeeher's  own  heart. 
It  is  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  John 
Arbuckle  and  his  executors,  and,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "it 
will  be  a  lesson  in  applied  Christianity  as 
Mr.  Heecher  taught  it,  and  as  Mr.  Arbuckle 
learned  it  under  liis  inspiration,  in  Plym- 
outh Church."  It  will  be  "a  home  for  the 
homeless,  de\ased  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  least  recognized  needs  of  a  great 
city."  It  will  welcome  from  the  cheerless 
hall-bedrooms  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  forsaken  country  homes  to  try  the 
hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  It  was  Mr.  Arbuckle's  especial 
\vish  "  to  do  something  for  his  o\yn  city  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth  Church,"  and 
his  idea  slowly  crystallized  in  the  manner 
The  Eagle  sets  forth: 

"Several  years  ago  Mr.  Arbuckle  met 
Marshall  F'ield,  and  Mr.  Field  told  him  much 
about  the  Armour  Institute  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Arbuckle  talked  to  several  of  his  friends  in 
the  Downtown  Club  of  New  York,  and 
asked  his  i)astor,  who  was  going  to  Chicago 
to  exchange  with  Dr.  Gunsaulus  of  Armour 
Institute,  to  get  all  tlie  information  for  iiim 
that  could  be  found.  The  two  or  three 
friends  with  whom  he  talked  somewhat  freelj- 
now  believe  that  he  gave  up  liis  plan  for  an 
educational  institution,  partly  because  he 
felt  that  the  I'ratt  Institute  covered  the  field, 
and  partly  because  he  felt  that  there  was  no 
room  for  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth 
Church. 

"No one,  however,  seems  to  know  just  why 
the  merchant  droj)t  his  idea.  Later  on,  Mr.  Arbuckle  came  to 
feel  that  tiie  work  ho  was  doing  in  connection  with  his  ships  was 
temporary  and  un.satisfactory.  One  Sunday  morniny;  Dr.  Hillis 
referred  to  the  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  live  on 
the  Heights.  He  called  attention  to  th<!  fact  that  multitudes  of 
young  people  live  in  hall-bedrooms  of  boarding-houses  and  were 
strangers  in  the  gr«>at  city.  Many  were  clerks,  many  book- 
keepers, many  were  stenographers,  and  all  were  here  to  make 
their  fortune.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  from  this  elasb  come 
the  leaders.;  that  they  are  the  most  promising  class,  as  well  a> 
the  neediest  class. 

"It  is  believed  by  some  that  it  was  tliis  that  crystallized  Mr. 
Arbuckle's  final  plan. 

"Wlu'ii  a  coiumitteo  asked  him  to  subscribe  to  lh»>  f40(),(MM) 
fund  for  the  Young  Women's  Christ; m  As.sociation  Building,  he 
answered  that  lie  did  not  believe  iti  keeping  young  men  and 
women  ai)art,  and  that  h(>  had  a  |)lan  of  his  own.  He  also  said, 
very  emphatically,  that  he  believed  the  location  of  such  a  building 
should  l)e  on  the  II(>ights,  where  the  young  i)eopIe  were  living  in 
boarding-liou.ses,  and  when>,  as  time  went  on,  their  numbers 
would  increase. 

"He  wished  a  great  njoni  in  whicii  young  men  and  women 
who  wer(>  workirtg  their  own  way,  and  were  strang(>rs  in  the  city, 
could  have  tlieir  own  cjnb-room,  library,  and  writing-room  on  one 
floor;  their  own  assembly -room,  with  a  good  gynuiasium,  swim- 
ming-pool, and  lockers,  to  be  u.sed  on  alternate  days;  \vith  certain 
class-rooms,  wliere  ,\dung  wonicii  and  men  could  b(>  lrain(>d  in 
the  art  of  .self-su|)|)ort ,  tliroiigh  evening  classes  in  typewrit iiig, 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  dressmaking,  millinery,  kindergarten- 
ing,  r-ivil  governin<>nl,  and  allied  plans.  ,\s  Mr.  .\rbuckl(>  was  a 
man  who  had  his  own  i)lans  and  did  things  in  his  own  way,  at 
Dr.  Hillis'  request  Woodruff  I^tn'ming  made  the  i)r(>imrat()ry 
sketch  of  the  rooms  that  were  desired.  But  shortly  afterward 
cam(«    Mr.    .\rl)iickle's    death,    and    Mr.    Arl)uckle"s    ne|)hews. 


William  A.  Jamison  and  Charles  Jamison,  have  since  thoroughly 

revised  the  plan,  and  as  these  plans  stand  at  present  they  largely 

represent  the  ideas  of  his  nephews. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Brooklyn  that  Mr.  Arbuckle's 

greatest  enthusiasm  for  forty  years  was  his  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 

Beecher,  his  pastor,  and  for  Plymouth  Church.  Mr.  Arbuckle 
gave  Dr.  Hillis  the  first  85,000  for  the 
Beecher  fund  and  helped  raise  the  next 
.$00,000.  Above  the  mantelpiece,  therefore, 
in  the  large  reception-room  in  the  Arbuckle 
Memorial  Building  will  be  these  words: 


JOHN    AKBUCKLK, 

The  inspirer  of  the  new  Beecher  Club 
to  be  built  by  his  executors. 


PRESENTED 

TO  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH 

AND 

THE  PEOPLE  OP  BROOKLYN 

IN  RECOGNITION  OF 

HENRY  WARD   BEECHER 

AND   WHAT  HE   DID  TO 

SAVE   THE   UNION 


Young  men  and  women  of  the  best  fiber 
come  to  the  city  to  seek  their  fortunes,  "leav- 
ing behind  tliem  the  safeguards  of  civiliza- 
tion to  only  a  less  degree  than  did  the  gold- 
seekers  of  Cripple  Creek  or  the  Klondike." 
In  this  way  does  The  Eagle  see  the  pro- 
posed ))eneficiaries  of  Mr.  Arbuckle's  plan: 

"Instead  of  cabins  these  young  men  and 
w  omen  camp  in  hall-bedrooms  and  thej*  eat 
in  boarding-houses  and   restaurants    as  de- 
void of  home  influences  as  is  the  most  iso- 
lated miner's  shack.     Home  influences  these 
proud    and   ambitious   young    workers    are 
bound  to  miss  unless  the  people  with  homes 
go  out,  like  the  giver  of  the  feast  in  the  par- 
able, and  compel  them  to  come  in.     But  the 
human  influences,  organized  outside  of  and 
against  the  home,  are  not  thus  idle.     Their 
appeal  is  constant,  and  if  the  young  men  and 
wonven  do  not  yield  to  them,  it  is  due  to  the  principles  brought 
from  the  country  home  or  the  country  church  more  often  than 
to  the  reenforcements  of  Airtue  carried  to  them  in  the  city. 

"That  was  the  problem  of  city  living  which  John  Arbuckle 
understood  and  which  ho  set  himself  in  \arious  ways  to  meet. 
To  the  observer  of  his  philantlu-opies  it  would  seem  that  the  text 
most  often  in  his  mind  was,  "He  s(>tt(>t]i  the  solitary  in  families.' 
For  his  final  benefaction  Mr.  Arbuckle  has  undertaken  to  set  the 
.solitary  of  Brooklyn  Heights  into  a  family,  under  the  shadow  of 
Plymouth  Church.  That  he  should  do  this  as  a  memorial  to 
Henry  \\'ard  Bf^-cher  is  more  than  a  matter  of  personal  loyalty 
to  the  pastor  of  his  youth." 

Among  a  number  of  letters  from  Brooklyn's  leading  citizens 
one  from  Albert  J.  Lyman  expresses  the  fitness  that  is  felt  in  the 
new  social  institute  to  commemorate  the  great  preacher: 

■'  We  can  but  rejoice,  all  we  who  loved  Mr.  Beecher,  that  the 
phins  for  this  memorial  edific(>  coiitemplato  not  a  more  mauso- 
leum, or  even  momimont.  h»)wevor  nobh-.  but  a  Place  of  Life,  de- 
vot<>d  to  tlio  sontim(>nt  of  human  brotherhood  and  to  tlu>  instant 
.service  of  all  the  people.  1  am  sure  that  ho  himself  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  One  ne%or-to-be-forgotten  afternoon,  I  re- 
tiioinl)or,  walking  with  him  back  to  his  honu<  from  .some  occasion 
of  funeral  solemnity,  ho  said  suddenly:  '  Well,  lAman,  I  sup- 
pose they'll  try  to  take  me  out  to  Greenwood  some  day.  But,* 
and  just  then  the  light  juAclin  of  his  unmatchod  humor  shot 
I'roni  iiis  «'ves,  '  Cod  knows  I  won't  stay  there  I  "  Falling  into  his 
l(nie,  I  asked,  rather  impertinently,  '  Where,  then,  shall  we  look 
for  you.  Mr.  Beecher?  '  Instantly  a  change  swept  over  his 
inolulo  face.  Tlu>  merry  «\vos  widened,  softened,  and  looked  far 
away,  aiul  the  deep  note  thrilled  up  through  his  voice  as  he 
answor(>d  gravely:  '  Oh,  s()niowh(>r(>  in  the  thick  of  things,  fight- 
ing for  my  counlrv." 
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CHURCHES   AND  THE  SOCIAL  CRISIS 

A  CHIEF  SUFFERER  in  every  social  crisis  is  the  Church, 
sajs  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch.  of  Rochester 
^  Theological  Seminary,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Baptist 
World  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  We  are  facing  such  a  crisis 
now,  he  thinks,  a  crisis  due  to  the  rebellion  of  the  many  against 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
In  his  paper,  which  wo  find  quoted  in  Zions  Advocate,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  he  declares  trenchantly  that  "the  great  industrial 
working  class,  swiftly  growing  in  numbers,  strong  in  education 
and  intelligence,  with  the 
breath  of  democracy  and 
self-respect  in  its  nostrils, 
knit  together  by  organiza- 
tion, is  confronting  its  older 
brother,  the  business  class, 
with  a  demand  for  a  fairer 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
common  toil,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  common 
affairs,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  light  and  vast- 
ness  of  modern  knowledge 
and  culture."  He  sees  the 
crisis  unfolding  itself  in  this 
way: 


to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people,   but    when  great  classes 
feel  that  the  Church  is  antagonistic  to  their  interest." 

How  this  criticism  should  exist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  a  tireless  force  of  progress"  is  explained 
as  due  to  the  Church's  conservatism.  Every  Church,  the  writer 
thinks,  is  in  close  spiritual  contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  age  in 
which  it  became  powerful  and  with  "the  philosophy  of  life,  the 
fundamental  moral  and  legal  view  of  that  age."  So  it  comes 
about  that — 

"These  ideas  seem  to  that  Church  identical  with  morality 
and  the  divine  order  of  societj%  and  it  protects  and  defends  tlieni. 


^'T 
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By  courtesy  t.f  WooJruff  Leeiinn^',  Ai'iriiittt  t. 

THE   PROPOSED   BEECHER   MEMORIAL. 
A  club  for  young  men  and  women  who  mainly  know  the  cheerless  comforts  of  hall-bedrooms. 


"Our  age  has  outgrown 
our  older  order.  It  is  aching 
in  its  old  organization  and 
straining  for  a  new 

' '  Several  centuries  ago 
society  began  to  pass  from 
the  patriarchal,  feudal,  des- 
potic age  into  the  new  age 
of  political  democracy  and 
economic  capitalism.  It 
was    a   crisis  accomplished 

with  untold  suffering  and  immense  achievements  of  good.  To-day 
we  are  once  more  passing  from  capitalism  to  collectivism,  from  an 
economic  order  based  on  special  privilege  and  industrial  autoc- 
racy to  one  based  on  equality  of  opportunity  and  industrial 
democracy.  It  wll  come  with  travail  and  bloody  sweat,  but  once 
more  it  is  the  tread  of  destiny  and  it  brings  rich  promise." 

That  the  Church  must  suffer  in  this  present  social  crisis  as  in 
others,  Professor  Rauschenbusch  explains  first  on  general  prin- 
ciples— that  the  Chiireh  is  a  great  social  institution  deeply  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  the  nation  for  centuries,  and  that  when  that  soil 
is  convulsed  or  washed  away  the  roots  of  the  Church  are  torn 
loose  and  laid  bare.     Then  he  proceeds  to  particulars: 

"When  a  nation  is  industrialized,  like  ours  to-day,  the  country 
people  are  sucked  into  the  manufacturing  centers,  and  the 
country  churches,  wliich  are  the  chief  strength  of  the  Church, 
are  left  high  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  down-town 
churches  are  submerged  with  a  rabble  of  human  beings  with 
which  they  find  it  hard  to  establish  contact.  In  our  old-fashioned 
villages  there  used  to  be  a  large  body  of  substantial  families 
owning  farms  and  stores.  To-day  there  are  a  few  wealthy 
employers  and  a  class  of  factory  hands,  and  where  are  the 
village  churches  to  gain  their  financial  and  moral  support? 
Thus  the  chiu-ches  suffer  in  the  social  crisis." 

The  difficulties  of  the  Church  in  these  times  of  social  upheaval 
do  not  end  simply  in  lack  of  support,  he  adds: 

"When  there  is  wide-spread  social  suffering  and  men  realize 
keenly  the  wrongs  under  which  they  labor,  they  instinctively 
turn  to  the  Church  for  aid  and  redress.  They  feel  that  a  powerful 
body,  created  for  the  very  end  of  estabUshing  justice,  peace, 
and  love,  must  be  able  to  heal  the  evils  of  society.  When  they 
find  the  Church  impotent  and  perplexed,  they  accuse  it 

"The  criticism  of  the  Church  grows  sharper  when  the  Church 
not  only  stands  impotent  to  help,  unable  to  adjust  itself  promptly 
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That  is  very  welcome  to  the  social  classes  who  are  in  possession, 
and  they  lean  on  the  conservative  forces  of  the  Church.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rising  and  aspiring  classes,  who  embody  new  and 
raw  principles  of  morality,  feel  the  authority  of  the  Church  exerted 
against  them  and  the  cause  which  they  feel  to  be  holy,  and  they 
bitterly  resent  what  seems  to  them  a  spiritual  perversion  of  the 
Church." 

For  illustrations.  Professor  Rauschenbusch  accuses  pretty 
nearly  every  Church  in  Christendom,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
and  states  regretfully  that  while  the  people  are  struggling  toward 
political  liberty  and  social  broth(!rhood,  the  Churches  "have, 
with  fatal  persistence,  ranged  themselves  on  the  other  side." 
This  has  produced  more  alienation  from  religion,  he  declares, 
than  all  other  causes  combined. 


OUR  "BUDGET  OF  LUXURIES  "—In  yearly  contributions 
to  church  work  at  home  the  American  people  spend  $250,- 
000,000  and  for  foreign  missions  312,000,000.  But  lest  these 
sums  should  arouse  our  complaisance  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
American  people  pay  for  confectionery,  soft  drinks,  and  chewing- 
gum  $71,000,000  more  than  they  pay  for  church  work  and  foreign 
missions  combined.  The  terms  for  this  comparison  are  furnished 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Sex  Hygiene,  of  which  Dr 
Charles  W.  Eliot  is  president.  A  list  of  money-consuming  ob- 
jects is  included  under  what  is  called  a  "National  Budget  of 
Luxuries  and  Surplusage."  The  Churchman  arranges  in  a 
group  "eight  of  the  more  important  items  in  the  huge  bill  of 
tolls  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  aggregating  in  all  in  round 
numbers  S8,000,000,000,  which  the  American  people  may  be 
said  to  levy  upon  themselves  annually."     Thus: 
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Intoxicating  liquors «2.000,()()().00() 

Tobacco 1,200,()0(),000 

Jewelry SOO.O(X).000 

Automobiles 500.000,000 

Confectionery 200,000,000 

Soft  drinks 120,000,000 

Patent  medicinos, 80.000,000 

Chewing-gum 13.000,000 

Of  this  list  The  Churchman  observes: 

"On  the  assumptiou  that  an  honest  and  careful  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  these  items,  the  list  certainly  is  one  that 
should  make  the  American  people  take  heed  as  to  its  ways.  Of 
the  items  listed  each  class  has  its  special  defenders,  who  probably 
justify  their  own  proportion  of  the  expenditure  as  eminently 
pr()[)('r,  while  probably  condemning  some  of  the  other  classes. 
The  fact  that  intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco  head  the  list  of 
these  tolls  on  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  American  people 
will  not  surprize  any  one.  The  story  in  regard  to  them  is  an  old 
one,  and  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  involved  is 
only  impressive  by  its  vast  aggregate.  As  to  jewelry,  its  value 
may  be  said  to  remain  and  does  not,  like  that  of  liquors  and 
tobacco,  pass  away  in  physical  excitement  or  in  smoke.  As  to 
automobiles,  also,  while  the  expenditure  unquestionably  far 
exceeds  the  value  conferred  and  in  many  eases  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  loss  of  life,  they,  also,  are  an  incident  in  the  march  of 
progress  and  invention  and  there  is  a  real  benefit  conferred  by 
them.  Of  the  four  remaining  items  of  those  listed — confection- 
ery, soft  drinks,  patent  medicines,  and  chewing-gum — it  would 
seem  that,  after  making  a  reasonable  deduction  for  legitimate 
expenditure  on  these  items,  the  aggregate  of  money  worse  than 
uselessly  spent  upon  them  is  enormous.  But,  as  we  said,  the 
figures  as  a  whole  for  these  eight  items  when  put  forth  imder 
such  sanction  are  provocative  of  thought  and  are  in  themselves 
more  impressive  than  any  comment." 


THE  NUN'S-GARB  QUESTION 

BARRING  a  few  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  or  open 
objection,  the  religious  press,  both  Protestant  and 
CathoUe,  seem  to  acquiesce  amicably  in  President  Taft's 
solution  of  the  Indian-school  question.  The  nuns  already  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  the  schools,  numbering,  it  is  said,  only 
fifty-one  in  two  thousand,  may  continue  to  wear  the  religious 
garb,  but  no  new  teachers  so  habited  shall  be  employed,  nor 
shall  the  Government  take  over  any  more  denominational 
schools,  if  the  President's  advice  is  followed.  The  ruling  on 
Commissioner  Valentine's  order  is  not  formal  but  advisory,  and 
acceptance  is  expected  to  follow.  Several  journals  review  the 
President's  letter  without  comment.  The  President  based  his 
views  upon  the  report  of  Secretary  Fisher,  who  argued  that  "the 
national  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  was  en- 
dangered no  more  by  the  biretta  than  by  the  broad-brimmed 
hat  of  the  Quaker."  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  finds  that 
the  President's  decision  "falls  far  short  of  what  the  defenders  of 
separation  between  church  and  state  have  demanded."     It  aduj: 

"It  rests  the  whole  proportion  of  payment  by  the  Government 
for  n^ligious  uses  upon  the  will  of  Congress  and  not  upon  the 
broad  constitutional  principle  of  separation  between  church  and 
itate.  In  the  meantime  i\w.  fifty-one  nuns  are  to  remain  as 
teachers  and  tiie  rooms  owned  by  the  GovcTument  as  public 
schools  are  to  be  used,  out  of  school  hours,  for  religious  instruc- 
tion by  sectarian  teachers." 

The  question  of  constitutional  interpretation  seems  to  have 
brought  forward  another  aspect  that  may  arouse  further  dis- 
cussion. The  Congregational  paper  promises  further  views  on 
this  line.  It  is  this,  too,  that  especially  interests  The  Jewish 
Exponent  (Philadelphia),  which  quotes  with  comment  the 
Secretary's  paragrajjli : 

"Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher  in  his  letter  to  the  Commis- 
siom»r  .says  among  other  things: 

"'The  religious  r(>giilalions  of  tlu^  Indian  Service  permit  the 
use  of  th(»  school  buihlitigs  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  all  sects 
under  uniform  n-gidatioiis  and  without  discrimination.  N»>ither 
religion  it.self  nor  the  fnm  exerci.se  th(!nH)f  has  been  prohibited 
by  or  under  color  of  any  law  of  Congress.     The  Constitution  does 


not  provide  that  Congress  may  not  expend  the  public  money> 
for  religious  purposes.  If  it  did  the  Constitution  would  hav( 
been  violated,  and  is  now  being  A'iolated,  by  the  employment  of 
chaplains  iii  the  Army  and  Navy  and  for  Congress  itself.' 

"It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  does  not  expressly  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  religious  purposes,  but  such 
a  prohibition  is  a  necessary  imphcation.  The  fact  that  such 
appropriations  have  been  made  does  not  justify  them.  If  chap- 
lains are  desired  by  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  the  several  de- 
nominations should  pay  them.    That,  however,  is  another  story." 

The   Northwestern   Christian   Advocate    (Methodist,    Chicago 
"regrets  that  President  Taft  has  not  seen  his  way  to  uphold 
Commissioner  Valentine  in  his  decision."     It  seems  also  to  se( 
some  ulterior  motives  in  the  President's  decision: 

"Any  one  who  has  followed  him  in  his  relation  to  the  Romaii 
Catholic  Chiu-ch  can  easily  see  that  even  to  rule  that  henceforth 
no  new  teachers  shall  wear  ecclesiastical  garb  must  have  pained 
him.  We  must  accept  the  ruling  of  the  President  as  final.  He 
has  yielded  as  much  as  he  feels  he  can,  and  those  who  for  con- 
scientious reasons  have  objected  to  these  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
appearing  before  their  wards  in  their  garb  must  be  content  to 
abide  the  passage  of  years  before  tliis  WTong  can  be  rectified. 

"The  ruling  is,  of  course,  a  victory  for  Protestants,  for  the 
admission  is  made  that  the  wearing  of  a  garb  while  on  duty  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  public  opinion.  The 
fact  is  that  the  presence  of  these  sisters  wearing  their  robes,  their 
crucifixes,  and  their  rosaries  before  these  susceptible  Indians  it 
practieallj'^  winning  them  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That 
Church  makes  its  appeal  through  these  very  things,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  foisting  upon  these  Indian  schools  the  afore- 
mentioned insignia  of  authority  will  practically  eliminate  the 
appeal  of  that  Chiu-ch." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  remarks: 

"Some  Protestants  can't  understand  how  Catholic  suscepti- 
bilities should  be  wounded  by  the  reading  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Protestant  Bible.  Some  Catholics  can't  understand  why 
the  garb  of  our  good  sisters  should  so  offend  Protestant  sus- 
ceptibilities as  to  bar  a  competent  nun-teacher  from  the  pubUo 
schoolroom. 

"Neither  of  us  is  to  be  the  judge,  herein,  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  other's  susceptibility.  The  fact  that  the  Protestant  de- 
clares his  feelings  are  wounded  should  be  sufficient  for  us,  in 
a  forum  like  the  public  school,  where  the  mutual  agreement  iS' 
that  nothing  sectarian  shall  be  intruded;  we  should  instantly 
follow  the  golden  rule  of  Christian  comity. 

"But  there  are  special  cases  and  exceptional  situations.  To- 
day the  Protestant  Bible  is  read  and  Protestant  opening  hymni? 
are  sung  in  dozens  of  public  schools,  even  in  States  where  the 
courts  have  adjudged  such  exercises  sectarian.  But  the  attend- 
ance at  these  schools  is  exclusively  Protestant;  the  districts  are 
Protestant  settlements.  Catholics  would  be  quixotic  and  fanat- 
ical to  insist  upon  the  letter  of  the  law  when  they  suffer  no 
injury.     The  spirit  of  tolerance  should  govern. 

"The  temporary  and  special  situation  in  certain  of  the  govern- 
ment Indian  schools,  where  some  fifty  out  of  two  thousand 
teachers  wear  the  garb  of  the  C^atholic  Sisterhoods,  is  of  a  like 
nature.  I'resident  Taft  has  adjudicated  the  matter  like  the  big. 
broad  man  he  is." 

The  Outlook  (New  York)  feels  that  President  Taft's  decision 
"can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  anybody,"  adding: 

"  Devout  Catholics  who  beUeve  it  is  a  function  of  government 
to  teach  religion  will  not  be  satisfied,  because  the  President  de- 
<'ides  that  no  t(>achers  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  such  schools 
who  wear  ecclesiastical  garb;  devout  Protestants  mil  not  be 
sat  isri«'<l,  because  fifty-one  tcaclKTs  formerly  connected  with  Cath- 
olic schools  now  wearing  eccli>siaslical  dress  in  the  government 
schools  are  permitted  to  continue  the  practise;  the  great  body  of 
.\meri('an  citizens,  without  regard  to  religious  creed,  who  be- 
lieve in  tli(»  complete  .separation  of  church  and  state  will  not  bo 
satisfied  with  the  I*resident's  explanation  of  what  is  sectarian 
and  what  is  not  sectarian  in  government  administration.  .  .  . 
It  wouKl  be  much  better  to  turn  all  Indian  schools  over  to 
l)rivate  numagement,  letting  the  Catholic  Indians  go  to  Catholio 
schools  and  the  l*rotestant  Indians  to  Protestant  schools,  than 
to  involve  the  public-school  systtMU  of  the  United  States  in  any 
kind  of  a  controversy  over  what  w(>  hope  is  the  irrevocably 
established  policy  of  a  complete  .separation  of  church  and  state 
in  this  country." 


THE   AMERICAN   GOOD   ROADS 
CONGRESS 

ONE  of  the  most  important  gatherings 
for  the  consideration  of  good  roads  was 
the  American  Road  Congress  held  at  Atlan- 
tic City  during  the  past  week.  IVIore  than  a 
thousand  delegates  from  all  localities  in  the 
United  States  were  in  attendance. 

In  the  two  days  of  the  convention  de- 
voted to  road-users  the  progi-am  was  in 
charge  of  automobilists.  Almost  every 
phase  of  road  building  and  maintenance 
was  considered.  Among  the  many  suh- 
jects  discust  during  the  deliberations  were: 
Federal  Aid  for  Good  Roads;  Economic 
Benefits  of  Good  Roads;  Comparison  of 
American  and  Foreign  Roads;  Adequate 
Sign-Posts;  License  Systems;  Road- 
making  Machinery;  Through  Routes; 
"  Seeing  America  First  ";  Road  Jurisdic- 
tion; Building  and  IVIaintenance,  etc. 

Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  address  of 
welcome  advocated  strongly  Federal  aid 
for  improved  roads,  among  other  things 
saying: 


setting  them  free  when  we  facilitates  and 
promote  the  interests  of  a  congress  like 
this." 

The  question  of  automobile  licenses  was 
discust  by  Prof.  Charles  Thaddeus  Terry, 
of  Columbia  University,  chairman  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  Legis- 
lative Board.  Speaking  on  "  The  Law  of 
the  Automobile,"  Professor  Terry  declared 
it  was  the  right  of  the  motorist  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  l)(>aring  all  the  expense  of  road 
building  and  maintenance.  He  asserted 
the  double  tax  levied  on  autoists  in  all' but 
two  Stat(>s  to  be  unjust.  Registration,  he 
believed,  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tification only,  except  for  a  small  tax  equal 
to  that  of  other  vehicles  and  applicable  to 
all. 

Frank  D.  Lyon,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Automobile  Association,  urged 
the  necessity  of  Government  supervision 
over  highways.  Speaking  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  said: 


"What  we  need  first  of  all  is  a  Federal 
Department  of  Highways.  All  persons 
interested  in  good  roads  should  demand  the 
"The  question  of  highway's  is  one  of  the    establishment    of    this    department.     The 

few  great  instrumentalities  of  our  public    head  of  it  should  be  empowered  to  go  into 

and    our    communal 

life   with  which    the 

Government      is     of 

necessity    connected. 

I  see  that  we  must  do 

what  we    have    been 

very  backward  in  do- 
ing as  compared  vnih 

other     nations.      We 

must  more  and  more 

engage  the  Govern- 
ment in  providing  the 

general     facilities    of 

the  common  life.  We 

have    never   doubted 

that  the  Government 

had  the  right  to  sup- 
ply    these     facilities 

which  private  en- 
deavor has  never  been 

expected    to    supply. 

Therefore  we  are  not 

upon  a   new    ground 

of     theory;     we    are 

merely    upon  a   new 


THIS    POWERFUL   MOTOR    FIRE-PUMP   AND    HOSE-WAGON    COMBINED, 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Denver  Convention  of  Fire  Engineers,  is  driven  by  a  6-cyIinder  5>2 
X  6K  engine  of  72. G  horse-power  with  reciprocating  duplex  double-acting  pump  in  front  of  radi- 
ator.    Capacity  600  gallons  per  minute  at  120  lbs.  net  pump  pressure. 


road-coiislruction  bonds  without  providing 
for  a  depreciation  fund  for  road  mainte- 
nance was  the  assertion  of  H.  W.  Anderson, 
of  Virginia. 

Contending  that  America's  scenic  at- 
tractions will  never  be  given  adequate 
emphasis  until  it  is  possible  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  country  comfortably  by  roads, 
Dr.  .Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist  of 
North  Carolina,  said  that  "  one  reason  so 
many  persons  go  abroad  every  year  is- 
that  in  Europe  the  governments  spend  sf 
much  for  good  roads  that  all  or  most  ah 
points  of  interest  can  be  reached  oveT 
excellent  highways." 

FIRE    EXPERTS    CONSIDER    MOTOR 
DRIVEN    APPARATUS 

No  recent  event  has  served  to  empha- 
size more  strongly  the  rapid  substitu- 
tion of  motor  fire  apparatus  than  tht 
Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Engineers,  held 
at  Denver  last  month.  Twenty  pieces  of 
fire-fighting  equipment  were  exhibited. 
Each  one  of  the  twenty  was  motor-driven. 
Says  The  Automobile: 

"Of  the  eleven  papers  read  and  discusi 
at  the  meetings  of  the 
association,  five  dealt 
with  motor-driven 
equipment,  and  nont 
was  more  thoroughlj 
discust  or  listened  to 
with  greater  attention 
than  those  on  the  sub- 
ject of  motors  in  the 
fire-department  serv- 
ice." 

Fire-  departmeni 
heads  from  every  im- 
portant city  in  the 
United  States,  Can- 
ada, Panama,  and  tht 
Philippines  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was 
that  motor-driven  ap- 
paratus far  exceeds- 
horses  in  points  of 
speed,  economy,  and 


ground  of  tactics,  and  when  I  think  of  what    the  States,  confer  with  the  State  highway    reliability  under  trying  weather  conditions, 
the  highAvays  mean  I  seem  to  be  thinking    departments,  and  ascertain  just  what  they    and  that  within  the  next  few  years  all  fire 


desire  in  the  way  of  a  Federal  highway. 
For  those  States  which  have  already  built 
main  arteries  and  desire  them  to  be  eon- 
verted  into  Federal  highways  an  appro- 
priation should  be  made  for  their  mainte- 
nance." 


of  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 

"I  tell  you  frankly  my  interest  in  good 
roads  is  not  merely  an  interest  in  the 
pleasure  of  riding  in  autos.  It  is  not 
merely  an  interest  in  the  much  more  im- 
portant matter  of  affording  farmers  of 
this  country  and  residents  in  villages  means 

of  ready  access  to  such  neighboring  mar-  ,  •,  ,  ,  tvx  t>.  t->  n-  •  •  i-i 
kets  as  they  need  for  economic  benefit,  but  described  by  Mr.  De  PuUigim,  Engineer  in 
it  is  also  the  interest  in  weaving  as  comph-  Chief  of  Bridges  and  Highways  for  the 
cated  and  elaborate  a  net  of  neighborhood  Government  of  France.  M.  Pulligini  ex- 
and  State  and  national  opinion  together  plained  that  roads  in  France  are  classified 
as  it  is  possible  to  weave.    It  is  of  the  most   under     National      Roads,      Departmental 


Jurisdiction   over  French  highways  was 


fundamental  importance  that  the  United 
States  should  think  in  big  pieces,  should 
think  together,  should  think  ultimately  as  a 
whole,  and  I  feel  in  my  enthusiasm  for  good 
roads  something  of  the  old  opposition  that 
there  always  has  been  in  me  to  any  kind  of 
sectional  feeling. 

"Whenever  you  increase  what  the  United 
States  is  doing,  you  must  immediately  in 


Roads,  Main  Traffic  Roads,  Roads  of  Com- 
mon Interest,  Ordinary  Local  Roads, 
Country  Roads,  and  Streets.  The  first 
two  classes  are  designated  Tnain  roads. 
When  the  national  roads  are  the  property 


departments  will  be  completely  motorized. 
The  same  journal  continues: 

"A  canvass  of  the  500  fire-chiefs  gathered 
at  Denver  showed  that  practically  every 
municipality  of  10,000  inhabitants  and 
over  had  one  or  more  pieces  of  motor- 
driven  equipment,  and  in  some  towns, 
notably  Savannah,  Ga.,  horses  had  been 
eliminated.  Very  few  cities  are  there  in 
which  the  chief's  wagon  is  not  a  motor-car, 
and  usually  the  complete  motorization  of 
the  department  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
after  the  advantages  of  motors  over  horses 
are  demonstrated  by  the  chief's  own 
vehicle. 

"Discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the 
motor-car  over  the  horse-drawn  wagon  for 
the  chief  is  hardly  necessary.  The  fore- 
most consideration  is  the  speed  with  which 


of  the  state  their  classification  is  vested  in 

the  state.     When  these  roads  are  declared  it  enables  the  head  of  the  department  to 

to  be  of  public  utility  by  decree  of  the  reach  the  scene  of  fire,  have  its  seriousness 

crease  the  facilities  of  the  United  States  for*  Council  of  State  they  are  established  and  gaged,  his  campaign  planned,  and  be  ready 

handling  what  it  has  made  after  it  has  made   maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  to  ^i^^  the  necessary  orders  by  the  time 

it.     You  can  not  rationally  increase  the   .  i    •  j      j-      4^        +    i  „p  i.\,X  the  apparatus  arrives.      Itiis  is  assuming 

prosperity  of  this  country  without  increas-   treasury,  being  under  du-ect  control  of  the  ^^^^  {J}^  motorization  of  the  department 

ing  the  road  faciUties  of  this  country.  Mimster  ot  Fubhc  Works.  h^g  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  chief's 

"We  are  merely  threading  the  energies        That  millions  of  dollars  are  being  wasted  wagon.     Where  there  are  other  pieces  of 

of  a  nation  together.   Unking  them  in  a   in  this  country  for  want  of  State  legislation  motorized  apparatus  a  motor-car  for  the 

single  pattern,  or,  rather,  we  are  merdy   which  will  prohibit  counties  from  issuing  man  in  command  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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otherwise  he  would  be  lafrpins  so  far  behind 
his  motor  apparatus  that  his  usefulness  as 
a  field-oominander  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired. As  to  the  actual  speed,  except  on 
the  very  shortest  runs,  motorization  of  the 
chief's  conveyance  cuts  in  half  the  time 
required  to  reach  the  scene  of  battle.  And 
this  may  be  taken  as  generally  true,  that 
wherever  the  horse  has  been  replaced  b\^ 
the  motor  in  fire-d(>partment  service,  the 
length  of  time  to  reach  the  fire  from  the 
station  under  average  conditions  is  just 
about  one-half  of  the  time  required  for  a 
similar  piece  of  apparatus  drawn  by  the 
four-legged  tractor.  What  this  means  to  a 
department  at  the  early  stages  of  fire  when 
seconds  mean  thousands  of  dollars,  or  per- 
haps even  himian  lives,  needs  no  dilation 
here. 

"This  average  figure  of  twice  the  speed 
for  the  motor  apparatus  to  that  obtained 
by  horse-drawn  equipment  is  only  for  runs 
of  medium  length.  In  very  short  runs 
there  is  slight  ad^'antage  in  the  point  of 
time  for  the  motors,  but  when  the  length  of 
run  approaches  one-half  mile  or  more  the 
motors  gain  more  noticeably.  In  the  case 
of  very  long  runs  the  motors  show  the  most 
superiority,  for  they  can  maintain  speed 
for  the  entire  distance,  whereas  the  horse- 
driver  must  regulate  his  speed  according 
to  the  distance.  All  in  all,  the  advantage 
of  the  motor  in  the  point  of  speed  increases 
proportionately  to  the  distance  covered. 

"Under  average  conditions  of  load,  dis- 
tance, streets,  and  traflfic,  horse-drawn 
equipment  can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  while  the  motor-driven 
equipment  under  corresponding  conditions 
can  average  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  per  hour. 

"  Figures  for  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse 
vary  between  $15  and  $25  per  month. 
Chief  Kenlon,  of  New  York,  finds  that  the 
average  cost  to  keep  one  horse  one  month 
in  the  fire-department  service  of  that  city 
is  approximately  $20.  In  this  statement 
Chief  Bawker,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  coincides, 
as  do  most  of  the  others.  Chief  Kennedy, 
of  Billings,  Mont.,  finds  that  each  horse 
costs  him  $17  per  month;  Chief  Post,  of 
Shelby,  Ohio,  puts  the  figure  at  $19.  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  Montreal — in  fact  all  of  the 
larg(>r  cities — expend  very  close  to  $20  a 
month  for  each  of  their  horses,  so  this 
figure  can  be  taken  as  a  good  average. 

"Cost  of  maintenance  of  motor  appara- 
tus shows  a  wide  variation.  A  chemical 
and  hose  combination  costs  Shelby,  Ohio, 
$2.()0  per  month  for  maintenance^,  includ- 
ing repairs,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.  The  motor 
displaces  two  horses  at  $19  per  month  each 
or  a  total  of  $;i8  for  the  two.  This  repre- 
sents a  saving  of  $35.40  to  the  city  i)er 
month,  or  over  90  per  cent.  T.  F.  Kennedy, 
chief  of  the  Billings,  Mont.,  dei)artm(>nt, 
finds  that  triple  combination  displacing 
three  horses  costs  $10  per  month.  The 
honses  cost  $17  each  or  $51  total  jier  month, 
a  saving  through  the  motor  of  .$41,  or 
better  than  SO  jxr  cent. 

"Savuiiiiah,  (Ja.,  a  citj'  of  about  100,000 
population,  has  e  f- 
fectefl  a  saving  of 
$2,225.78  in  five 
montiis  by  the  use 
of  its  motor-driven 
efluipmeiit,acc()r(liMi,' 
to  Chief  Ballantyne. 
This  city  isctomplCte- 
ly  motorized.  It  has 
fourteen  pieces,  in- 
eluding  two  chief's 
cars.  The  pumps  are 
all  gasoiiiu^  except 
three,  which  are 
motorized  steamers 
and  are  held  as  re- 
serves. C^hief  Ballan- 
tyne states  that  the 
motor-pumps       save 


from  thr(>e  to  four  men,  or  rather  make 
that  many  more  available  as  fire-fighters  in 
each  company-. 

"Very  naturally,  one  of  the  first  develop- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  motorization  of 
fire  departments  was  the  substitution  of  a 
gasoline  tractor  for  horses,  hitching  the 
tractor  to  the  samc^  machine  as  the  horses 
formerly  pulled.  This  method  of  motor- 
ization has  been  successful,  particularly 
with  such  heavy  pieces  as  steam-pumps, 
aerial  ladders,  and  water-towers.  New 
York  is  perhaps  the  leader  in  this  method 
of  motorizing,  altho  some  other  towns  are 
employing  it.  Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  these 
and  the  chief  of  its  fire  department,  R.  H. 
Bawker,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  apparatus  so 
equipped  was  ontvtenth  of  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  same  apparatus  with  horses. 
Chief  Bawker  states  two  tractors  were 
purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1910 
for  pulling  the  hook-and-ladders.  One  is  a 
90-horse-power  tractor  which  pulls  an  aerial 
truck  having  a  75-foot  extension  ladder  and 
weighs  10  tons;  the  other  is  an  80-horse- 
power  tractor  pulling  an  ordinarj'  city-size 
truck.  During  the  year  ending  May  30, 
1912,  the  two  tractors  averaged  a  cost  of 
$8.85  per  month,  against  the  cost  of  $190.10 
per  month  for  horses  on  the  same  appara- 
tus. These  figures  include  gasoline,  oil,  and 
repairs  of  every  description  to  the  tractors, 
and  the  figures  for  the  horses  include  feed- 
ing and  shoeing,  repairs  to  harness,  and 
veterinary  fees. 

"  Of  even  more  importance  than  economy 
is  the  question  of  reliability.  Chief  Kenlon 
states  that  during  the  six  months  ending 
August  19  a  motor-drawn  steam  fire- 
engine  has  answered  upward  of  500  calls, 
and  in  no  case  has  it  failed  to  reach  the  fire 
in  most  cases  in  better  time  than  the  horses. 
On  the  strength  of  this  performance  the 
city  of  New  York  has  just  let  the  contract 
for  twenty-eight  tractors.  Sixty-one  new" 
companies  are  being  organized  fully  motor- 
ized. Instead  of  stables  the  stations  are 
garages. 

"In  illustrating  the  dependability  of  the 
tractors  in  the  Passaic  ser\ice,  Chief 
Bawker  stated  that  during  the  eighteen 
months  in  which  they  have  been  pulling 
the  trucks  there  has  not  been  a  time  when 
the  alarm  has  sounded  that  there  has  been 
trouble  in  starting,  and  when  started  the 
tractors  have  alwajs  arrived  at  and  re- 
turned from  the  fire  without  trouble  or 
delay.  There  are  some  very  steep  hills  in 
the  city  of  Passaic,  but  the  tractors  make 
eight  miles  an  hour  on  the  steepest  of  them. 

"In  the  winter  s(^ason  when  snow  and 
ice  cover  the  streets  it  does  not  interfere 
to  any  extent  with  the  operation  of  the 
tractors.  In  one  instance,  Chi(>f  Bawker 
states,  it  snowed  continuously  for  twenty- 
four  hours  when  an  alarm  was  turned  in 
from  the  hill  secliou  of  the  city.  A  speed 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  was  made  through 
streets  unbroken  by  traffic.  The  best 
horses  could  ha\'e  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  hav(i  been  five  miles  per 
hour. 

"With  tractors  doing  so  well,  it  is  to  be 


TWO    IMMKNSE    STUK.S    OK   TIMUKIi, 

Ninety  feet  long  by  twenty  Inches  squure.  welnliinj?  ten  tons  were  hauled  through  the  streets  of 

.San  Francisco  by  this  single  motor  tractor. 


expected  that  apparatus  in  which  the 
motor  is  on  the  same  truck  would  do  as 
well  or  better  in  snow  and  ice,  for  in  the 
latter  type  the  weight  is  on  the  driving- 
wheels,  where  it  should  be  to  give  traction. 
"According  to  George  C.  Hale,  Fire  and 
Water  Commissioner  of  Kansas  Cit\-,  Mo., 
a  motor-driven  three-way  combination  got 
to  a  fire  and  handled  it  tlirough  twenty-six 
inches  of  snow  when  all  the  horse-draA\n 
equipment  became  irretrievably  stuck. 
With  chains  on  all  four  wheels  and  the  load 
helping  to  give  traction,  these  motor-driven 
pieces  can  go  tlirough  storms  that  horses 
can  not  face. 

"For  experiences  in  snow,  one  would 
imagine  Calgary,  Canada,  to  be  the  city 
offering  the  most  rigorous  conditions,  but 
James  A.  Smart,  chief  of  Calgary's  fire 
department,  says  that  the  snowi'all  is  not 
great  but  is  very  dry  and  often  drifts  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  He  has  had  in 
use  for  the  past  three  wdnters  a  40-horse- 
powor  squad-wagon,  and  during  that  period 
has  never  been  tied  up  and  never  failed  to 
reach  a  fire  under  any  weather  conditions. 
Under  light  flaky  snow  Chief  Smart  says 
he  has  s(H>n  75  per  cent,  of  the  horses  fail 
in  attempting  to  reach  a  fire  on  asphalt 
pavement  up  a  slight  grade  that  the  motors 
negotiated  without  difficulty. 

"There  is  not  the  imanimity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  availabilit j'  of  the  gasoline- 
motor  as  a  pumping-engine  that  there  is 
as  to  its  advantages  as  a  propelling  unit. 

"Chief  IVIagee,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  allows 
but  one  man  to  look  after  his  motor-pump 
and  permits  no  one  else  to  lift  the  hood. 
He  cites  one  long  stretch  of  work  which 
proved  the  reliability  of  the  motor-pump 
to  his  satisfaction.  After  getting  the  pump 
to  the  fire  in  record  time  the  motor  pumped 
water  for  three  lines  of  hose  for  seventeen 
and  one-half  hours  and  for  one  line  of  hose 
for  three  hours  longer.  The  operators  of 
the  Dallas  motor-pumps  number  three  to 
each  pump  and  work  on  three  shifts.  One 
of  these  is  called  the  chief  engineer. 

"Motor-pumps  as  distinguished  from 
steamers  ha^e  not  yet  proven  their  entire 
reliability  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
many  fire  engineers,  who  hold  that  the 
gasoline-engine  is  the  best  method  of  getting 
the  pump  to  the  fire,  the  steamer  is  the 
better  for  doing  the  pumping.  One  of  the 
reasons  advanced  bj-  the  adherents  of  the 
steamer  as  a  pump  in  conjunction  with  the 
motor  as  the  propeller  is  that  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  the  gasoline-engine  in  its  pres- 
ent state  of  imperfection  to  expect  entire 
reliability  for  hours  of  steady  work  at  top 
load  after  it  has  been  pushed  to  get  the 
pump  there  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Adh(>rents  of  the  motor-pump  say  that  if 
the  motor  is  looked  after  and  operated  by  a 
competent  man,  and  by  that  man  alone, 
tlun-e  n(>(Hl  be  no  fear  of  premature  exhaus- 
tion of  [\w  njotor  from  overwork. 

"Another  objection  against  the  motor- 
pumps  is  that  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments their  exhaust  gases  can  not  be  used 
to  thaw  out  fro/en  hydrants,  as  is  done 
with  live  steam  from  the  boiler  of  the 
steamer.  In  answer  to  this,  those  who  up- 
hold the  motor-pump 
saj'  that  when  the 
hydrants  are  proper- 
ly installed  and 
lookinl  aft(  r  they  will 
not  freeze.  Never- 
theless, hydrants  do 
freeze,  and  some 
means  must  be  pro- 
\ided  to  thaw  them 
out.  Chief  Kenlon 
urges  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  emi)loyed 
on  water-pipes,  and 
even  suggests  that 
the  mo1or-pumi)s 
carry  with  them 
(Continued  on  page  630) 
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FrankEn  "Little   Six"  "Thirty" 

A  full  powered,  light  weight,  small  "Six"  operated 
at  low  cost. 

Silent,   smooth  running  and  flexible — the  only  six- 
cylinder  "Thirty." 

Built   in  two  types  —  a  five-passenger  touring  and 
a  two-passenger  Victoria-Phaeton.     Price  $2800. 

Men  accustomed  to  studying  and  analysing  the  causes  of  unusual  efficiency  in  their 
affairs  will  be  interested  in  knowing  why  Franklin  motor  cars  ( 1 )  use  less  gasoline, 
averaging  20%  to  35%  more  mileage  per  gallon;  (2)  use  less  oil  averaging  400  miles 
per  gallon,  without  smoke ;  (3)  use  fewer  tires,  averaging  8000  to  1 0,000  miles  per  set, 
the  1911  record;  (4)  travel  faster  in  the  long  run,  owners  thinking  little  of  making  250, 
300  or  even  350  miles  and  more  per  day,  without  fatigue ;  (5)  ride  easier,  bowling  along 
so  smoothly  and  comfortably,  without  jolt  or  jar,  that  driver  and  occupants  are  uncon- 
scious that  they  are  steadily  traveling  30,  35  and  40  miles  per  hour;  (6)  and  wear 
longer  than  other  cars,  depreciation  being  much  less,  due  to  the  intelligent,  scientific  use 
of  carefully  selected  materials. 

There  are  sound  technical  reasons  for  each  of  these  facts;  They  are  clearly  defined, 
in  an  interesting,  concise  style,  in  a  booklet,  entitled,  "An  Analysis  of  Franklin  Motor 
Car  Construction,"  recently  issued  by  our  engineers. 

A  copy  will  gladly  be  mailed  on  request  to  any  one  seriously  thinking 
of  buying  a  car.  Of  course,  requesting  this  booklet  does  not  obligate 
you  in  any  way,  nor  entail  listening  to  the  all-too-common,  follow-up 
solicitation,  but  we  would  appreciate  your  writing  on  your  business 
stationery  and  signing  your  official  title.     Kindly  address  Dept.  L. 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

SYRACUSE   NEW   YORK 
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Why  Feed  Your 

Profits  to  Your 

Horses? 

Sit  down  and  figure 

it  out.  Your  horse  delivery  sys- 
tem is  an  unnecessary  drain  on 
yourgross  income.  Horseflesh 
is  not  only  costly  in  itself,  but 
any  horse-delivery  system  will 
eat  its  own  head  off.  Wouldn't 
you  rather  have  a  more  efficient, 
more  dependable,  more  economi- 
cal delivery  service? 

Electric  Commer- 
cial Vehicles  are  ioo%  faster 
than  horses    Electric  haulage 

is  10%  to  25'  0  cheaper  than 
horse  delivery.  These  facts  can 
be  proved  by  actual  figures  from 
your  own  books. 

The  average  life 

of  a  horse,  pulling  heavy  loads 
over  city  streets,  is  four  years. 
Electric  Commercial  Vehicles 
are  durable — a  fleet  of  ten  5-ton 
Electric  trucks,  installed  eight 
years  ago,  is  still  in  use  and  giving 
excellent  service. 

Electric  Commer- 
cial vehicles  will  work  for  you 

every  dayintheyear — in  sum- 
mer's sun  and  winter's  snow. 
There  is  no  worry  less  work  and 
less  stable  space  are  required.  Any 
of  your  teamsterscan  quickly  learn 
to  operate  an  Electric  efficiently. 

Electric  Commercial  Ve- 
hicles widen  your  area  of  delivery, 
and  their  distinctively  up-to-date 

appearance  has  immense  advertising  value 
which  costs  you    nothing. 

hilfrfxtitiff  Ulfrnliire  tihirnt 
Elect ric  Commfrcial  Vehiclen 
sfiit    (jlmUy.        Write   today. 

Public  interest  and  private  advan- 
tage     both     favor     the     Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association 
(9)  OF  America 

124   West   42nd   Street 

BOSTON  NEW  YOF^K  CHICAGO 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  628) 

an  arrange  men  1  of  some  sort  for  utilizing 
the  power  lines  and  lij^'liting  mains.  Chief 
Ringer,  of  Minneapolis,  states  that  alcohol 
in  (he  quantity  of  al)out  a  pint  tha^vs  the 
hydrants  in  a  short  time." 

AUTUMN   CARE    OF   THE   CAR 

"The  autumn  months  are  always  trying 
to  the  paint  and  finish  and  upholstery  of 
the  ear,"  says  77/r  Autoiiiobik.  "High 
winds,  driving  rains,  muddy  highways,  and 
abnormal  road  and  weather  conditions 
generally   all  conspire   to   viciously  attack 


Fium       MuUii-  Willi.!. 

A    5-TON    DUMPING   TRUCK. 

everything  that  makes  the  car  beautiful. 
Decaying  organic  and  other  matter  found 
in  country  and  village  highways,  mixt  with 
the  manifold  soils,  are  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  varnish.  Moreover,  the  car  is  more 
frequently  and  at  longer  periods  exposed 
to  beating  storms,  which  exposure  is  harsh 
and  unrelenting  and  blighting  to  the  finish. 
These  same  untoward  conditions  are  like- 
wise detrimental  to  the  upholstery, 
affecting  its  wear  and  color  and  general 
appearance. 

"No  hard-and-fast  rules  need  be  written 
down  to  govern  the  care  of  the  car  during 
this  period  of  weather  extremes.  Local 
conditions  and  circumstances  must  natu- 
rally to  a  certain  extent  be  considered. 
However,  this  one  general  rule  will  apply 
to  all  classes  of  cars  and  to  all  sections  of 
country,  namely,  frequent  washing  of  the 
car  with  water  robbed  of  its  chill.  At  all 
events,  wash  the  car  immediately  after  a 
drive  over  muddy  or  wet  streets  and  high- 
ways. Wet  dust  or  mud  are  powerful  ab- 
sorbents, and  acting  on  rec(>ntly  applied 
varnish  or  upon  varnish  in  the  full  Mower  of 
its  luster  will  ni[)  the  gloss  beyond  any 
remedy  other  than  revarnishing. 

"During  the  cold,  moisi  days  of  autumn 
the  car  should  have  storag*'  in  quarters  with 
suffici<'nt  prevailing  warmth  to  dispel 
moisture.  Moisture  in  any  form  e.xcept 
that  ai)plied  through  the  pr()c<'ss  ()f  Avashing 
is  to  a  greater  or  U^s-s  ext(>nt  injurious  to 
the  finish  or  to  the  color  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  finish.  Moisture  is 
a  subtle  medium,  and  it  pen- 
(>t rates  spaces  often  deemed 
impervious.  When  gaining  a 
foot-hold  under  a  body  of  paint 
its  progress  is  certain,  and  the 
undoing  of  the  finish  is  sure. 
It  may  not  undermine  the 
paint  structure  in  a  day  or  a 
niglit,  and  possibly  not  in 
months,  but  once  seal«Ml  it 
works  persistently  and  with 
the  certainty  of  fate,  (iarages 
and  repositories  are  often  in- 
ad((iuately  heated  during  the 
cold  inontiis  of  th(>  year.  This 
is  a  i)a(l  i)ra<'(ise,  and  to  the 
car-owner  an  (»x|)eiisive  one. 
Other  things  being  e(iual.  the 
\arnish  will  w(>ar  longer  and 
maintain  its  luster   more  uni- 


formly when   given   storage  quarters  uni- 
formly warmed. 

"The  top  should  at  this  period  of  the 
year  receive  constant  attention,  for  now  are 
the  days  of  hard  usage  with  days  of  im- 
proper storag(^  If,  when  exposed  to  stormy 
weather  during  road  service,  it  is  folded 
up  immediately  upon  its  return  to  storage 
quarters  without  drying  off  and  without 
the  necessary  cleaning  operations,  the  top  is 
sure  to  become  very  soon  the  shabbiest- 
looking   part  of  the  car. 

"Into  a  twelve-quart  pailful  of  tepid 
water  whij)  enough  Castile  soap  to  create 
suds,  and  with  a  .soft  sponge  clean  off  the 
accumulations  and  freshen  up  the  enamel. 
This,  in  fact,  is  about  all  the  treatment  that 
the  hand-buffed  or  the  machine-buffed 
leather  top  should  receive  at  any  time  so 
long  as  the  enamel  continues  in  good  con- 
dition. Drj-  off  the  leather  with  a  chamois 
skin.  If  the  top  is  made  of  rubber,  wash 
with  the  same  w'eak  soap  solution,  dry  off, 
and,  when  the  wear  of  the  rubber  has 
progressed  sufficiently,  apply  a  good,  re- 
liable dressing,  preferably  one  bought  ready 
for  use. 

"If  choice  is  made  of  a  shop-prepared 
dressing,  the  following  formula  provides 
for  a  thoroughly  rehable  one:  Of  liquid 
asphaltum,  one  part;  castor  oil,  three 
parts.  Stir  into  the  mass  a  bit  of  drop 
black  to  soften  and  increase  the  density"  of 
the  color.  Rub  this  on  the  top  wath  a  tuft 
of  clean  waste.  Mohair  tops  will  require 
a  smart  going  over  with  a  whisk-broom. 
Pantasote  may  be  sponged  off  and  given  a 
rub  with  some  renovating  medium  to 
freshen  the  finish  and  keep  it  in  presentable 
condition. 

"Ultimately,  of  course,  the  Pantasote 
will  require  something  more  substantial 
than  a  mere  renovating,  and  when  this 
stage  of  wear  is  reached  a  thin  coat  of 
finishing  varnish,  fully  elastic  and  thinned 
with  turpentine,  should  be  brushed  on. 

"As  a  matter  of  general  information  for 
the  car  owTier,  it  should  be  stated  that  all 
top-dressings,  renovators,  and  the  like 
should  be  put  on  sparingly.  A  thin,  uni- 
form application  is  more  beneficial,  invari- 
ably, than  a  hea\'y  volume  of  material.  All 
cloth  linings  for  the  top  should  get  a  sys- 
tematic brushing  out,  and  the  leather  fur- 
nishings likewise  require  attention.  Clean 
white  cotton-waste  will  take  up  dust  and 
dirt  from  the  leather  upholstery.  To  clean 
the  parts  around  buttons  and  tufting,  an 
o\d\  chiseled  sash  tool,  such  as  painters 
use  in  washing  up  work  for  varnishing, 
will  be  found  effective.  Carpets  and  other 
removable  furnishings  need  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  car  often  and  put  under  the  vacuum 
cleaner.  Indeed,  the  \acuum  cleaner  under 
the  riglit  adjustment  can  be  put  inside  the 
car  and  made  to  take  out  every  atom  of 
loose  dust  anu  dirt. 

"A  car  in  constant  use,  and  particularly 
during  late  summer  and  autumn,  soon  be- 

(Continued  on  page  632) 
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Getting    Maximum    Power   from    Engine    to    Wheels 

It  isn't  only   the  size  or  rated    horse-power  of  your  engine 
It's  how  7?iuch  of  that  power  gets  to  the  wheels. 
Right  here  is  where  good  gears  count — and  count  mighty  strong. 

Gears  that  are  good  enough  to  meet  Timken  ideals  of  efficiency  can't  be  completely  made 
by  any  gear-cutting  machine — even  the  finest. 

They  have  to  be  ground  to  perfect  accuracy.      This  increases  expense,  but  Timken 
does  it  because  it  makes  for  quietness  and  efficiency. 

What's    more  —  we    couldn't    find    a    gear-grinding    machine   or   method    in 
existence  that  would  remove  a// the  little  inaccuracies  left  by  even  the  finest 
cutters. 
So  we  invented  a  process — designed  and  built  a  special  machine. 
Two  other  important  facts  — 
Timken  Gears  are  combined  mto  a  unit  driving-plant  assembled 
and  tested  before  it  is  bolted  to  the  axle-housing. 
And   they  are   kept  always    in   perfect   mesh   by  Timken 
^,  Tapered  Roller  Bearings,  which  are  adjustable. 

These   things  are  all    necessary  —  not  one  could  be 
left   out    of    the    top   value    car.        They   mean 
getting    the     full     mileage     from     every    last 
drop  of  gasoline. 


Gel  the  whole  story  o(  axle    and    bearing    importance    and 

construction     by   writing    to    either^  address    below  for 

the    Timken     Primers.     C-7    "On     the    Care     and 

Character     of      Bearings."    and    C-8      "On     the 

Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles." 

The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co 

^DETROIT,     MICH. 

The     Timken     Roller 

Bearing  Co. 

CANTON,    OHIO 


^/Tl  W 


.c:o, 


-••^-'~^.\M 


\.  ii 


\.\ 


,j|^^ps 


•^ 
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Look  Sharply  at  the  Lighting 
Equipment  of   your  New  Car 

If  the  price  of  the  car  you  buy  includes  lighting  equipment,  remember  you  are  not 
getting  it  free — you're  paying  for  it. 

So  you  liavea  rigiit  to  insist  that  you  shall  have  realligfiting  equipment,a.ndr\ot3.make-s.\\\ix.. 

Generators  are  very  cheap  and  are  therefore  furnished  as  "  lighting  equipment "  by 
some  car  manufacturers. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  devices  The  difference  in  cleanliness,  convenience,  re- 

that  "come  with  the  car  "  liave  been  thrown  away  liability  and  brilliancy  of  light  is  your  clear  gain 

in  disgust.  when  you  INSIST  upon  Frest-O-Lite. 

T,  c                1        .1             T  vcTcT  tv,-,t  n,a  ,ron  On  auy  CEf,  high-Driccd  Of  lo\v-|)riced,  Prest'O- 

Before  you  buv  the  car,  IN  ^IhT  that  the  gen-  Lite  is  the  economical,  DEPENDABLE  light- 

erator  be  taken  off  and  that  a  Prest-O-LiteTank  j^^  ^y^^^,^^     j^^^  ^^  complications,  no  delicate 

De  put  on  insteaa.  parts  and  no  costly  repairs  that  can  only  be  made 

Any  experienced    motorist  \\\\\  tell  you  that  by  factory  experts. 

Prest-O-Lite  ready-to-use  gas  costs  no  more —  All  the  attention  Pre^t  OLite  needs  is  the  ex- 

usually  costs  less— than  the  carbide  a  generator  changing  of  the  tank,  when  emi)ty  f "r  a  full  one, 

consumes.  and  this  can  be  had  immediately  from  any  dealer. 

I  •  u.  V         r       I  By  equipping  your  car  with  the  Prest-0-Liter,  you  cnn  light,  lower  or  ex- 

Light  Your  «ja»  Lamps    tjnguish  your  headlights-or  all  your  lights,  if  you  w  ish     without  leaving 

rrom  the  Seat  j|,g  ^gj^j     This  gives  you,  at  small  cost,  all  the  conveniences  of  the  most 

expensive  lighting  systems,  without  sacrificing  the  economy  and  reliability  which  onl;^  Prest-O-Lite 


^PrestOLiter 

Perfect  convenience  plus 
Presto  Lite  econoiny  and 
reliability. 


affords.  The  gas  is  controlled  on  the  dash,  and  the  flame  in 
the  lamp  is  automatically  prevented  from  rising  too  high.  New 
dash  or  tail  lamps  are  not  needed  -  oil  lamps  are  easily  converted. 

Don't  Let  Anyone  Cheat  You 
With  An  Imitation 

The  genuine  Prest-O-I.ite  Tank  when  enijjty  can  be  innnedl- 
ately  exchanged  for  a  full  one.  ANYWHERE  and  ALWAYS. 
Imitations  cannot. 

The  dealer  who  slijj'son  a  counterfeit  in  exchange  for  your 
Prest-O-Lite  Tank  gets  the  best  of  you.  Don't  let  him!  Watch  it! 

We  will  not  be  responsible  for  short  measure  or  poor  gas  in 
tanks  not  filled  by  us.  Protect  yourself  by  looking  for  our  label. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  realizing  the  perfect  satisfaction 
we  aim  to  give,  write  us. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Branch  offices  and  service  stations  in  all  Principal  Cities.  Charg- 
ing plants  in  all  parts  of  the  country.   Extensive  foreign  service. 


Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


#tlE^f5t5If^5 


1000 
Agencies 


1000 
Agencies 


-■/COSTMOl,'^ 

'><£ysAVt>^ 

Thii  trade  mark  on  a  store  window  indicates 
a  Moore  Agency.  There  are  over  1000  of 
them  in  the  United  States. 

Step  In  and  Ix-come  familiar  with 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

ihe  Money  and  Timr  .Savinu  Methods  o(  Boolckrcping. 
Now  in  use  by  70,000  progrcsive  business  houses. 
Can  be  adapted  to  any  business — large  or  small^and 
also  profeMiunal  or  individual  use. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Moore  Dealer  in  your 

town,    write    us    now  for    his    name   and    our    Free 

Books  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Loose  Leaf  Record 

Keeping.     They  contain    200    pages    of    information, 

illustrating  and  describing  40  different  Record  forms. 

We   shall    be    pleased    to    outline  > 

tystem  lor  your  busineu  upon  request. 

Loot*  l.taf  'Uindtrt,  Spr<int  y^e(Qiinting  Shffti  of  atl 

kinjf,  Bound  lilank  Banks  and  I'rintinf:  made  to  ordtr, 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 
757  Stono  Street,    -         -      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Traveling 
in  Their 
Easy 
Chairs 

You  c:\n  help  oUl 
and  young  to  enjoy  llir 
delights  and  instruction  of 
travel  withoutleavina;  home  com- 
forts, if  you  have  your  phoiofiraphic  negatives  ni.\ilc 
into  lantern  slides  tor  the  Halopticon.  Or  vou  can  use 
ordinary  lantern  slides,  of  which  there  arc  thousands  to 
choose  from.  The  home  circle  or  a  largo  gathering  can 
while  away  a  winter  evening — tour  North,  South,  K.-.st 
and  West — with  a 

pauscK  '|oml> 

^aiopticon 

Kviry  detail  of  n  picturr  will  sliow  up  ctrar  nnd  sharp  in 
niir  Modi'l  C  It  is  Simple  t'xiprrnt* — »Hiilt  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Ami  it  ran  Im*  arraitfcod  to  pr<»jiTt  phntitH.  poM  cardii,  otc  in 
tho  oiu'iiinl  ColorN.  It  is  imt  a  t>y.  hut  con^trurted  on  strictly 
Mi-icntifli'  liiirs 

Prire  of  flodol  f  Italoptiroii  only  %'l'h.  Opnque  Attarhtnent.  $:tO 

Semi  f<^r  Fret'  {  ircuUxr  si  I)  (••it'i'i  ;tift  l.(wi»  iii..rf  ttl»>ut 


tlK'    Hul-l'lh-..! 


,..!  itsp' 


..t>l1ltl. 


Bausch  £^  [pmb  Opiical  (p. 

"•"""•  aOOILSTtli.N.Y.  ••»•■•">•» 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 
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comes  insanitary  if  left  without  regular 
flcaning  work  for  the  inside.  With  all  dirt 
there  is  mixt  more  or  less  decaying  matter, 
and  to  make  the  car  clean  and  wholesome 
this  should  be  taken  out  at  the  end  of  every 
run. 

"A  good  practise  for  removing  dust  from 
the  outside  of  the  body  after  a  nm  is  to  go 
over  the  surface  with  a  wool  duster.  For 
anything  that  sticks  closer  than  dust  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  water-bath;  and  in  any 
event  this  water-bath,  as  already  advised, 
sliould  be  often  and  generously  given. 
With  emphasis  it  needs  repeating  that 
under  no  circumstances,  except  those  which 
for  the  present  can  not  possibly  be  sur- 
mounted, should  mud  be  permitted  to  dry 
upon  the  finish  of  the  car.  When,  unfor- 
tunately, this  happens,  a  soft  spraj^  of 
water  will  loosen  the  earthy  substance, 
and  then  under  a  gentle  volume  of  water 
the  surface  will  come  forth  clean  and  bright. 
Always  dry  the  washed  surface  off  with  a 
clean,  lint-free  chamois-skin. 

'  'During  the  autumn  months  the  surface, 
shorn  of  its  high  luster  and  perhaps  a  little 
parched  from  summer  wear,  will  need  and 
should  receive  the  renewing  effect  of  a  first- 
class  varnish  polish  and  feeder.  What  the 
ear  owner  requires  of  a  varnish  cleaner  and 
polisher  is  that  it  is  positively  non-injurious 
to  the  fini.sh. 

"Previous  to  using  any  cleaner  and 
polisher  the  surface,  if  muddy  or  overcast 
with  dirty  accumulations,  should  be  washed 
off  with  clean  water. 

'f  The  same  practise  applies, 'to  the  chassis 
except  that,  after  rinsing  off  the  mud  and 
dust  from  these  parts,  they  should  be  coat- 
ed over  with  kerosene  oil,  using  a  paint 
brush — a  6-0  oval  bristle  brush  will  serve 
the  purpose  'completely — and  then  wiped 
dry  with  soft,  clean  waste.  This  sort  of 
prehminary  treatment  will  ordinarily  suf- 
fice to  clean  up  the  chassis  in  good  shape 
for  the  cleaner." 


MOTOR-TRUCK  STATISTICS 

Statistics  have  been  just  completed 
showng  the  number  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  in  use  in  the  various  States  in  1912. 
These  figures  were  compiled  by  The  Com- 
uK  rcidl  Vehicle  from  three  chief  .sources  of 
information — production  reported  by  man- 
ufacturers. State  and  city  registrations,  and 
reports  of  special  investigators.  Following 
is  the  geographical  distribution: 


State.        Com. 

Cars.  ■ 

State.        Com. 

Cars. 

Xi'w  York 

.  7.S98 

Iv&nsas 

120 

Pt'iina 

.2.664 

Virginia 

100 

Illinois 

.2,551 

N.  Carolina 

96 

Calironiia 

.2.198 

S.  Dakota 

96 

Mass 

2  045 

Florida 

Maine 

83 

Ohio 

.1,171 

78 

Micliifian 

.1.146 

Delaware 

78 

\c\v  .Icrsey 

.  1 ,080 

Tennessee 

78 

liuliHiia 

.     970 
.     970 

S.  Carolina 

Arkansas 

54 

Miniuvsota 

51 

M  is.soiiri 

.     8;}2 
.     7M 

Alabama 

N.  Hampshire... 

48 

Iowa 

48 

Wisconsin 

.     580 

N.  Dakota 

46 

OroKon 

.     526 

Louisiana 

44 

Coiiiifcticiit 

.     519 

Oklahoma 

42 

Klio(li>  Island.  .  . 

.     410 

Mississippi 

36 

Texas 

.     382 

Montana 

34 

Maryland 

.     371 

Vermont 

34 

Colorado 

.     239 

West  Virginia. .  . 

32 

Xcbraska  

.     220 

New  Me.xieo. . .  . 

29 

Dist.  Columbia.. 

.     218 

Wyoming 

28 

Itali 

.     181 

Nevada 

26 

Wasliiiigton 

.     170 

Idaho 

22 

(ioornia 

.     155 

Arizona 

21 

Kentucky 

.     146 

These  figures  show  a  total  of  nearly- 
30, (KM)  commercial  vehicles  in  use  up  to 
appn)xiniat(>ly  March  1  last,  and  are  be- 
li("\  (>(i  to  b(>  the  most  accurate  figures  avail- 
able showing  the  distribution  of  trucks  by 
States. 
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HOW   TO  LOCATE   GAS-LEAKS 

"Fifty  per  cent,  of  gas-tank  users  care- 
lessly throw  away  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  money  they  spend  on  their  light- 
supply  through  the  use  of  leaky  pipe-lines," 
says  The  Horseless  Age. 

"Leaking  pipe-lines  are  a  frequent  but 
perfectly  needless  source  of  waste,  and 
the  trouble  lies  almost  always  in  the  care- 
lessness of  the  user.  Complaints  of  short 
measure  and  excessive  gas  consumption 
are  always  traceable  to  leaks. 

"The  pecuHar  feature  of  this  is  that  if 
the  owner  will  spend  but  a  few  moments 
in  testing  the  tubing  from  the  tank  to  the 
lamp  the  waste  will  be  eliminated,  and  in 
many  cases  the  life  of  each  tank  of  gas  will 
bo  doubled.  The  president  of  a  leading 
manufactory  of  gas-tanks  for  motor-cars 
gives  the  following  directions  by  which 
any  motor-car  owner  can  easily  test  his 
gas-tank  pipe-lines: 

"  First,  disconnect  the  rubber  tubing  at 
the  lamps  and  pinch  or  clamp  the  ends 
tightly.  Go  over  every  inch  of  the  rubber 
and  brass  tubing,  and  cover  each  connec- 
tion ^\^th  heavy  soapsuds,  seeing  that  every 
portion  is  thoroughly  covered  with  it.  Then 
turn  on  the  gas.  A  leak  at  any  place  will 
be  shown  at  once  by  the  formation  of  a 
bubble. 

"If  it  is  formed  at  a  connection  this 
should  be  tightened  at  once.  If  the  bubble 
appears  on  any  portion  of  the  tubing  (either 
rubber  or  brass)  the  tubing  should  be  re- 
placed or  repaired.  Rubber  is  a  very 
treacherous  substance,  and  hardens  and 
cracks  very  easily  after  exposure  to  air, 
heat,  and  sunshine. 

"  The  places  where  the  rubber  is  joined 
to  the  brass  tubing  should  be  watched  care- 
fully, as  they  are  prolific  sources  of  leaks. 
Wherever  the  brass  tubing  is  run  through 
the  frame  or  mud-apron  it  should  be  pro- 
tected from  wear.  Very  often  leaks  are 
found  at  such  spots.  The  rubber  tubing, 
however,  is  the  worst  offender,  and  a  few 
cents  spent  in  putting  in  new  rubber  con- 
nections will  often  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  gas  saved.  When  all  of  the 
tubing  and  joints  have  been  tested  and 
connected  to  the  lamps  the  lamps  them- 
selves should  be  tried  for  leaks.  Put  soap- 
suds around  the  base  of  the  tip,  on  the 
stem  which  holds  the  tip,  and  on  the  rubber- 
tube  joint  at  the  lamps.  Then  turn  on  the 
gas  and  light  the  lamps.  If  bubbles  appear 
•at  the  joint  in  the  stem  inside  the  lamp  this 
stem  should  be  unscrewed  and  the  threads 
covered  with  white  lead.  " 


OCEAN-TO-OCEAN      MOTOR 
WAYS 


HIGH- 


It  is  not  improbable  that  within  the 
next  few  years  two  ocean-to-oeean  high- 
ways will  span  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. One  of  these  great  roads  is  designed 
to  traverse  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  the 
other  is  planned  to  cross  the  United  States. 
The  Canadian  road  is  being  fostered  by  the 
Canadian  Highway  Association;  the  Amer- 
ican by  the  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway 
Association. 

The  two  termini  selected  for  the  north- 
ern highway  are  Halifax  on  the  east  and  the 
little  town  of  Alberni  on  the  western  shore 
of  Vancouver  Island  on  the  west.  While 
the  route  of  the  American  transcontinental 
artery  has  not  been  yet  fixt  definitely,  it  is 
proposed  tentatively  that  it  shaU  start  at 
New  York  and  pass  through  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia, terminating  on  the  Pacific  end  at 
San  Francisco. 

(Continued  on  page  636) 
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Marion 
Model37.A 
30-40  h.p. 


COMPLETELY  EQVIPPED-$1475 


'Disco  Self  Starter 
Prest-O-Lite    Tank 
Warner  Speedometer 
Nickel-plated  Trimmings 
Concealed  Tool  Boxes 
Deep  Upholstering 
Center  Control 


Dynamo  Electric  Lighting  System 
80-Hour  Storage  Battery 
Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims 
Ventilating  'Plate   Glass   Windshield 
Mohair   Top,    Boot,   Storm  Curtains 
Brewster  Green  or  Deep   Wine  Color 
Tire  Irons,    Tools,    Tire  Kit 


Behind    The    Marion    Are    Men 
Who      Have      Done  Big      Things 


THEY  have  contributed  largely — yes 
very  largely — to  the  successful  build- 
ing of  eleven  big  strong  automobile 
companies.  Today  the  earmarks  of  their 
energy  and  ability  are  conspicuous  in  many 
of  America's  most  noted  cars. 

They  have  now  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
Marion,  have  banded  together  in  the  great- 
ly exjianded  Marion  Company,  determined 
to  make  tlie  Marion  37-Athe  greatest  mo- 
tor car  value  of  the  year.  The  Marion 
organization  is  genuinely  co-operative. 
Every  executive  is  a  partner,  drawing  only 
a  living  salary.  In  other  words,  every  one 
of  them  is  staking  his  name,  time,  experi- 
ence, brains  and  reputation  upon  the  definite 
success  of  this  car. 

Moreover,  they  are  winning.  In  fact, 
they  have  won.  Their  car  is  here!  You 
can  see  for  yourself  what  wonderful  results 
have  come  from  the  imited  efforts  of  such 
a  body  of  real  workers. 

This  car  shows  for  itself.  Look  at  it. 
Measure  it.  Feel  of  it.  Ride  in  it.  You 
will  find  that  its  every  line,  its  tone  and  re- 
finement, reflect  the  genius  of  an  able  engi- 
neer. Its  workmanship  and  finish  prove  the 
builders'  wonderful  attention  to  detail. 

The  high  quality  of  materials,  the  gen- 
erous proportions  of  the  car  as  a  whole — 
and  the  price — indicate  the  policy  of  a  com- 
pany building  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
today,  and  determined  to  give  its  patrons 
the  fullest  measure  of  real  value. 


You  can  boast  of  owning  a  Marion. 
Park  it  beside  cars  of  the  highest  price 
and  you  will  be  proud  of  it.  Quality  is 
apparent  in  every  line.  In  completeness 
of  equipment,  grace  and  dignity,  beauty 
of  finish,  and  strength  and  durability,  it  is 
a  car  which  justifies  our  every  promise  to 
you. 

It  is  a  large  five-passenger  car  with 
luxurious  upholstering.  Lots  of  width, 
lots  of  breadth.  You  have  the  option  of 
rich  brewster  green  or  deep  wine  color 
— either  is  exclusive.  Long  wheel  base 
and  springs  of  flexible  irjiported  steel 
make  it  a  car  with  exceptional  riding 
qualities. 

Of  its  mechanical  construction  you  need 
have  no  concern.  It  has  been  simjilified 
and  refined  through  ten  years  of  manufactur- 
ing. Its  standardization  is  self-evident. 
Its  superiority  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
Marion  owners  are  always  touring. 

For  those  who  want  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  car  we  build  the  Marion  48-A — 
$1850 — fuily  equipped.  For  the  "speedy 
boys"  we  have  the  famous  Marion  "bob- 
cat,'' a  miie-a-minute  roadster — $1425^ 
fully  equipped. 

We  can  not  begin  to  enumerate  here  all 
the  points  you  will  note  and  instantly  like 
about  the  1913  Marion  line.  Let  us  send 
you  illustrated  literature  in  regard  to  these 
cars,  giving  their  full  detailed  specifications. 
Write  to  us  today. 


To  automobile  dealers  we  offer  the  fairest  sales    agreement  ever  written. 

Ask  us  about   territory. 

THE  MARION  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

916  OLIVER  AVENUE  :  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Oversize 


Ways  That  Won 


Some  two  dozen  makers  started  out  to  build 
tires. 

Perhaps  half  of  these  makers  did  their  level 
best.     Each  sought  the  leading  place. 

The  verdict  was  left  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  buy  automobile  tires.  And  they 
judged  solely  by  the  service,  by  lack  of  trouble, 
by  the  cost  per  mile. 

That  verdict,  after  13  years,  favors  Goodyear 
tires.     They  now  outsell  all  others. 


They    are    used,    perhaps,    on    250,000    cat 
Their  present  sale  is  100,000  monthly. 

Their  sale  today  is  12  times  larger  than  thr 
years  ago.    Which  shows  how  overwhelming 
the  final  choice. 


Every  tire  user — every  man  in  business — w 
wish  to  know  what  won  this  war  of  giants. 

Here  we  tell  you — read  it. 


The  Goodyear  Business  Code 


I 


Getting  Able  Men 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
motorists  can't  long  be  fooled  on 
tires. 

Tires  are  too  important. 

In  the  lonj*  run,  none  but  the  be^t 
tires  can  hope  for  leading  place. 
.\nd  the  way  to  build  the  best  tire 
is  to  get  the  ablest  men. 

So  we  started  a  system  for  get- 
ting and  developing  men  of  unusual 
calibre. 

Part  of  that  system,  sli!l  in  use. 


is  to  send  men  yearly  to  great  tech- 
nical schools  to  pick  the  most  prom- 
ising graduates.  We  are  great  be- 
lievers in  young  men. 

Thus  we  gathered  here,  in  the 
course  of  years,  an  army  of  expert 
tire  men.  And  their  futures  and 
fortunes  depend  solely  on  [)erfcct- 
ing  Ooodyear  tires. 

Active  Rivalry 

To  get  from  these  men  the  very 
best  that  was  in  them,  we  created 
rivalr}'. 

We  arranged  to  test,  by  metered 


mileage,  every  promising  idea  and 
suggestion. 

We  have  compared  in  this  way 
some  240  formulas  and  fabrics. 
Methods  of  making,  of  wrapping,  of 
vulcanizing,  were  all  submitted  to 
this  mileage  test. 

Any  old  idea  was  promptly  dis- 
carded when  a  new  one  proved  the 
better.  Then  the  new  was  dis- 
carded for  something  better  still. 

This  ceaseless  advancement,  con- 
tinued 13  years,  has  made  Goodyear 
tires  as  you  know  them  now.  They 
are  pretty  close  to  finality. 


Insuring  a  Square  Deal 


The  Winners  Wert, 
Made  Partners 


The  leading  places  in  our  fac| 
went  to  the  men  who  won. 
tho^e  men  also  came  to  share  Ini| 
profits. 

In  our  factory  building  tires  tte 
are  now  49  stockholders,  whoop 
helped  to  acquire  their  stock. 

.^nd  those  49  partners  are  *Wc| 
ipg    the    factors    which    make 
want  Goodyear  tires. 


Free  Competition 

We  stand  in  the  tire  business  for 
free  competition.  To  this  end  we 
maintain  the  most  complete  inde- 
pendence. 

We  have  no  alliances,  no  agree- 
ments with  coiniM-titors.  We  shall 
never  consolidate  with  them. 

Free  competition  puis  men  on 
their  mettle.  It  forces  fair  prices. 
It  c(jmpels  a  s<iuare  deal. 

Under  free  «ompetition,  the  best 
tire  will  win.  .And  that's  the  result 
we  arc  after. 

No  Monopoly 

We  have  invented  and  patented 
features  and  machines  which  might, 
if  we  wished,  give  us  enormous  ad- 
vantage. 


One  machine  on  which  we  hold 
patents,  for  instance,  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  ten.  It  also 
insures  perfect  wrapping. 

Another  patented  feature  con- 
trols the  only  way  to  make  a  satis- 
factory tire  which  doesn't  hook  to 
the  rim. 

Milt  all  of  our  patents  arc  licensed 
to  others,  and  all  who  will  tnay  use 
them. 

Thus  we  a\oid  even  patent  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  considered  the  due 
of  inventors. 

Only  $10,000,000 
Capital 

This  is  the  world's  largest  tire 
business,  and  our  sales  this  year  will 
exceed  $25,000,000 


Vet  all  of  this  business  is  being 
done  on  a  capital  of  Si 0,000,000, 
every  dollar  of  which  represents 
actual  assets.  Our  patents  and 
good-will  are,  on  our  books,  \ahied 
at  $1. 

Users  of  our  tires  are  not  asked  to 
pay  dividends  on  any  fictitious 
capital. 

Profit,  81/2  Per  Cent 

This  condition  permits  us  to  cut 
our  profits  down  to  the  lowest  mar- 
gin. Our  profit  last  year  on  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  averaged  8jj  per 
cent. 

Our  cost  is  cut  by  labor-saving 
machinery,  by  enormous  output,  by 
rnodern  eciuipment.  So,  when  we 
add  to  that  cost  8jj  percent  profit, 


it   means   the   greatest   value 
can  ever  give  in  tires. 


The  Men  You  Mel 
Are  Partners     1 


Our  branch  managers,  by  ou 
arc  partners  in  our  profits.  S 
a  men  in  our  office,  dealing 
men  who  buy  tires. 


Thus  the  men  who  render  Cdd- 
year    service    share    the    Goocflaf 
profits.    We  know  of  no  bettetiwy 
to  in.sure  you  the  service  whiqWf^ 
intend. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Gooiear 
common  stock  is  owned  by  thcnen> 
who  are  doing  most  to  add  to  >e«i 
tires'  popularity. 
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No -Rim -Cut  Tires 


Oversize 


Saving  Half  the  Ruin 


Savings  That  You 
Can  See 

\'ext  these  men  of  ours  perfected 
jre  which  can't  be  rim-cut. 

It's  a  new-type  tire  — a  bookless 
8.  There  are  six  flat  bands  of  126 
lidcd  wires  vulcanized  into  the 
sc-  of  it. 

t'our  removable  rim  flanges,  when 
J  use  this  tire,  are  set  to  curve 
.ward  rather  then  inward.  For 
J  don't  need  to  hook  these  patent 
's  to  the  rim. 

Vhen  these  tires  are  wholly  or 


543,000  in  the  Past 
I        Six  Months 

,ast  March  wo  announced  that  a 
lion   Cioodyear  automobile  tires 
1  then  gone  into  use.     That  was 
r  12  years  of  tire  making. 

NOW,  si.\  months  later,  the  sales 
ccd  a  million  and  a  half. 

iThc  last  six  months'  demand  has 
n  half  as  largo  as  for  ail  the  12 
rs  preceding. 

"hat  clearly  shows  what  motor 
owners  are  saying  about  these 
s. 

Nothing  Like  It 

n  all  the  history  of  Motordom 
re  has  been  nothing  comparable 


partly  deflated  they  rest  on  a 
rounded  edge.  Rim-cutting  is  sim- 
ply impossible. 

The.sc  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  to  avoid 
overloading,  are  made  10  per  cent 
over  the  rated  size. 

See  For  Yourself 

These  are  visible  advantages. 
One  glance  will  prove  them  to  >ou. 

Quality  is  something  which  you 
can't  see.  Time  alone  can  tell  it. 
And  time  has  told  it  about  Good- 
year tires. 

But   you   can  see  that   No- Rim- 


Cut  tires  end  this  sort  of  damage 
forever. 

And  you  can  see  the  extra  air  ca- 
pacity. We  call  it  10  per  cent. 
But  actual  comparison  with  six 
makes  of  clinchers  proves  the  aver- 
age oversize  to  be  16.7  per  cent. 

23  -h  25  Per  Cent 

Statistics  show  that  rim-cutting 
occurs  on  23  per  cent  of  all  old-typo 
tires.  And  rim-cut  ruin  cannot  bo 
repaired. 

It  has  never  occurred,  and  can 
never  occur,  on  a  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 


So  rim-cut  prevention  means  an 
average  saving  of  23  per  cent. 

Tire  experts  agree  that  each  5  per 
cent  added  capacity  adds  15  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  So  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  10  per  cent  over- 
size adds  25  per  rent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

These  two  savings  together  mean 
48  per  cent.  That  is  what  they  will 
average.  And  that  means  to  cut 
tire  bills  in  two. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  saving  to 
motorists,  in  all  probability,  a  mill- 
ion dollars  monthly. 


Over  1 ,500,000  Sold 


with   this  rush   of  demand   to   No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 

Our  sales  have  doubled  six  times 
in  three  years.  They  are  doubling 
now  once  in  eight  months. 

For  the  1912  season,  127  motor 
car  makers  contracted  for  Goodyear 
tires.  And  they  equipped  with 
these  tires,  during  that  season,  over 
100,000  new  cars. 

All  the  figures  available  indicate 
now  that  one-third  of  all  cars  run- 
ning now  use  these  premier  tires. 

A  6-Mile  Factory 

Our  factory  additions  for  the 
year  1912  will  equal  13  acres  of 
floor  space. 

When   they   are   completed   they 


will   give    us   a    total   of    1,600,000 
square  feet. 

Were  the  factory  50  feet  wide  and 
one  story  high,  it  would  be  more 
than  six  miles  long. 

This  factory  runs  constantly, 
with  three  shifts  of  men,  24  hours  a 
day.  Its  output  now  exceeds  100,- 
000  tires  monthly,  and  will  soon  be 
increased  to  6,000  tires  a  day. 

Our  whole  year's  output  in  1909 
was  scarcely  more  than  one  month's 
output  now. 

All  Due  to  These 
Matchless  Tires 

All  this  is  due  to  building  tires 
which  ha\e  never  been  excelled. 

It  is  due  to  policies  which  every 
man  approves. 


It  is  due  to  small  profit,  to  over- 
size tires,  and  to  tires  that  can't  be 
rim-cut. 

Thus  we  have  won  some  quarter- 
million  men  to  the  use  of  Goodyear 
tires.  And  those  men  are  winning 
others. 

Ask  one  of  these  men  what  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  have  done  for  his  tire 
upkeep. 

Or  go  to  some  Goodyear  dealer 
and  see  them.  Judge  for  yourself 
the  ad\'antage. 

When  you  do  that  you  will  ever 
after  insist  on  the  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  Book — based 
on  13  years  of  tire  m?king — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim- Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


The  tire  shown  here  is  a  No-Rim- 
Cut  tire  with  the  Goodyear  Non-Skid 
tread.  This  is  a  double-thick  tread, 
made  of  very  tough  rubber  The 
blocks  are  deep-cut,  and  are  im- 
mensely enduring.  They  present  to 
the  road  surface  countless  edges  and 
angles.  They  are  wide  at  the  base,  so 
the  strain  is  distributed,  just  as  with 
smooth-tread  tires.  These  are  the 
best  winter  tires,  the  most  effective 
Non-Skids  which  have  ever  been  in- 
vented. They  grasp  the  road  with  a 
bull-dog  grip. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

inches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities         We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

>re  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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You  Want  This 
Valuable     Book 

You    want   to   be   right   up   to   the 
minute  on  all  shot  gun  inventions 
and  improvements. 

You  want  to  know  about  the  new 
One-Trigger,  the  first  single-trigger  in- 
vention to  prove  a  big  and  absolute  success 
— proved  unmistakably  by  recently  break- 
ing the  World's  Recordan  doublcTargets. 

You  want  to  know  the  working  of 
the  new  One-Screw  Access,  which  en- 
ables the  gun  owner  to  take  his  lock 
apart  himself,  when  he  wants  to  clean 
and  oil  it. 

You  want  to  know  about  the  new 
Rotary  Bolt,  which  does  away  com- 
pletely with  that  great  gun  fault  — 
"shooting  loose." 

In  other  words,  you  want  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  gun  expert. 

The  neiv  Book  of  Smith  Guns  gives  you 
the  newest,  most  valuable  information  on 
shot  guns  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  any  one 
book.  As  well  as  the  subjects  mentioned 
above,  tliere  are  chapters  and  tables  on  such 
subjects  as  "  Nitro  Powder  Loads," 
"Measurin.cr  Guns,"  etc  And  there  are 
handsome  colored  plates  of  fine  guns  rang- 
ing in  pnce  from  J23  net  to  51500  list. 

The  features  referred  to  above  are  only 
a  few  of  the  exclusive  advantages  the  Smith 
Gun  has  over  all  other  shot  guns.  This 
Book  of  Smith  Guns  will  show  you  how 
"6  Times  22  Years'  Experience" — six  gun 
experts'  twenty-two  years  of  keenest  con- 
centration 0/ purfiosf  to  eliminate  shot  gun 
failings — has  produced  the  gun  with  "  No 
Shortcomings." 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK  TODAY 

It  xs/ree  to  every  lover  of  sport.  Don't 
miss  reading  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  your  address  on  a  post  card. 

If  you  are  really,  seriously  fond  of  fire- 
arms and  good  shooting  you'll  mail  this 
post  card  today  now— before  you  have 
a  chance  to  forget  it. 

L  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

"6  Times  22  Years'  Experience" 
HUNTER  ARMS  CO..  83  Hubbard  St..  Fulton.  N.Y. 
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COUPON  CERTIFICATES 

PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND  AT  ANY  TIME 

THELSE  crrtificatet  are  issued  in  even  multiples  of 
$100.00. 

They  brar  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  payable 
•emi-annually  from  the  dale  of  issue. 

They  aUo  participate  in  an  additional  dividend  at  the 
end  of  cath  nvr  years. 

They  have  nctlud  not  less  than  7  per  cent 
for  twenty-two  years. 

rhcy  arc  amply  secured  by  first  mortgagrs  on  homes. 
Pail  of  ibr  principal  and  the  interest  being  paid  back  to 
us  each  month. 

Wr  are  the  oldest  savings  Association  in  this  stale,  and 
many  of  the  best  business  men  in  this  country  are  placing 
their  savings  with  us. 

There  is  no  cleaner  or  safer  investment. 

Send  for  booUel. 

$5.00  saved  monthly.     $l,0(X)  at  maturity. 

Industrial  Building  and  Loan  Association 

22  JACOBSON  building.  DENVER,  COLO. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  633> 

With  appropriate  ceremony  the  western- 
most siffn-post  of  the  Canadian  road  was 
planted  at  Alberni  last  May.  The  Domin- 
ion association  will  not  undertake  the 
actual  construction  of  the  road  itself,  as 
the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  The  asso- 
ciation is  working  with  energy,  however, 
toward  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
districts,  municipalities,  and  provinces 
crossed. 

The  American  cross-country  highway 
owes  its  inception  to  prominent  motor-car 
and  motor-accessory  manufacturers.  These 
men  purpose  raising  more  than  SIO.OOO.OOO 
from  the  motor  industry,  this  entire  sum 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  delivery 
of  crusht  rock.  Many  subscriptions  have 
been  already  received.  Plans  for  the  road 
are  thus  described  by  Motor  Age: 

"The  building  of  the  road  will  be  left  to 
the  county  and  State  authorities,  with 
whom  the  contracts  will  be  made  to  com- 
plete the  work  within  a  certain  time  and 
according  to  certain  instructions  before  the 
materials  are  turned  over  to  them.  The 
States  and  counties  will  sign  contracts  to 
build  the  roads  under  government  inspec- 
tion. 

"The  plan  to  raise  the  ■'$10,000,000  from 
the  motor  industry  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  rat  ional  yet  suggested  in  the  good- 
roads  field.  This  sum  has  to  be  raised  by 
January  1,  1913.  a  little  over  three  months. 
The  plan  is  to  collt>ct  from  every  motor- 
car maker,  from  every  accessory  maker, 
from  every  car-dealer,  and  from  owners. 
With  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  the 
plan  is  to  collect  a  third  of  1  per  cent,  each 
year  for  three  j'cars,  this  amount  to  be 
taken  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  com- 
pany, which  will  provide  a  fund  much  in 
advance  of  $10,000,000.  Cash  or  notes  wnll 
not  be  collected,  ))ut  donation  slips  issued, 
which  slips  will  be  turned  over  to  a  bond 
company  to  hold  until  the  permanent  organ- 
ization which  will  care  for  the  purchasing 
and  delivering  of  the  material  is  organized. 

"In  order  that  every  subscriber  to  the 
fund  will  be  protected,  no  construction  of 
any  nature  will  be  started  until  the  entire 
subscription  has  been  guaranteed,  and  if, 
for  anj'  reason,  the  plan  should  fail,  all 
moneys  will  be  returned  to  those  haA'ing 
made  payment,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent. 
By  ha\  ing  the  required  amount  guaranteed 
by  1913  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the 
work  by  1915,  so  that  the  road  may  be 
used  by  motorists  attending  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exhibition,  which  opens  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1915. 

"Instead  of  getting  all  of  the  financial 
assistance  from  th(>  maiuifacturers  and 
d(>alers,  tlie  plan  includes  the  cooperation 
of  all  car-owners  in  the  coiuitry.  This  is 
pos.sible  by  three  classes  of  membership, 
one  a  $5  class,  another  a  SlOO  class,  and  a 
third  a  .S1,(KX)  class.  Radiator  emblems 
of  (lifTerent  types  Avill  be  issued  to  each 
nieinl)er  according  to  his  class,  aiul  sp(>cial 
wall  or  window  medals  issued  to  all  dealers 
who  contribute  a  total  of  1  ])er  cent,  of 
their  gross  receipts  to  the  fund  in  three 
years. 

"All  moneys  coll(>cted  or  sub.scribed  for 
the  road  will  be  used  in  the  actual  lun'chase 
of  material,  which  is  i)urcliased  on  a  ])ri('(> 
which  covers  delivery,  ;it  the  railroad  siding 
when*  needed.  Prices  for  material  range 
from  90  cents  to  ?2  per  cubic  yard,  depend- 
ing on  the  distance  the  mat(>rial  has  to  b(> 
hauled.  A  conception  of  the  amount  of 
rocU  rciiuired  for  such  a  highway  can  be 
gained  from  the  fad  that  a  roadway  nine 
f(>et  wid«»  and  wilh  rock  twelve  inches  deep 
costs  .$1,750  a  mile  for  material. 

"Altho  by  route  it  is  3,300  miles  from 


ocean  to  ocean,  little  more  than  2,200  miles 
of  transcontinental  liighway  would  call  for 
stone  construction,  as  there  are  approxi- 
ma-tely  900  miles  of  improved  streets  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  on  this  course. 
This  fact  alone  considerably  reduces  the 
problem  of  building  such  a  highway.  The 
fund  of  SIO.OOU.OOO  will  give  approximately 
So, 000  a  mile  for  road  material,  and  since 
road  material  represents  from  only  30  to 
.50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  building  a  road, 
it  means  that  instead  of  a  §10,000,000  road 
across  the  countrv  there  will  in  realitv  be 
a  .S25,000,000  one.' 

"Many  additional  plans  are  being  fur- 
thered in  connection  with  this  transconti- 
nental scheme,  one  of  wliich  is  the  erection 
of  sign-posts,  one  for  each  donation  of  §1,000 
secured  on  the  plans  outlined.  Each  post 
would  carry  a  bronze  plate  containing  the 
name  of  the  donor.  Such  posts  will  cost 
$12  each. 

"Still  another  plan  is  that  of  entering 
into  arrangements  with  the  telephone  com- 
panies whose  lines  are  on  the  selected  high- 
way to  secure  plugging  facilities  on  the 
hue,  so  that  the  motorist  ha\ing  a  break- 
down between  cities  can  immediately  get 
into  telephone  communication  with  his 
dealers,  a  repair-man,  or  a  garage-man. 
Such  a  system  as  thi&is  at  present  in  opera- 
tion in  England  and  also  in  certain  sections 
of  southern  California. 

"The  pos.sibiHti(>s  of  t'-avel  on  a  trans- 
continental highway  of  this  nature  are  un- 
limited. Supposing  25,000  cars  were  to 
make  a  return  trip  over  such  a  highwaj', 
occupj'ing  forty  days.  If  each  car  carried 
four  people  the  daily  cost  would  be  $25,  or 
$800  for  the  round  trip.  At  this  same 
rate  there  would  be  an  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  25,000  cars.  Wliile  this 
is  a  broad  calciUation  so  far  as  the  number 
of  cars  is  concerned,  it  will,  however,  serve 
to  show  the  value  to  the  towns  and  cities 
passed  through  of  such  a  highway." 

MOTOR    EQUIPMENT    FOR    MUNIC- 
IPAL   SERVICE 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  motor- 
driven  apparatus  for  such  municipal  service 
as  street  sprinkling,  oiling,  and  cleaning  are 
being  demonstrated  by  many  progressive 
cities  here  and  abroad.  The  experience  of 
the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  substituting 
motors  for  horses  in  street  work  is  thus 
described  in  Motor  Car: 

"Pawtucket  has  a  largo  mileage  of  mac- 
adam and  gravel  streets,  well  constructed 
and  well  maintained.  For  years  the  high- 
ways had  been  watered  from  earl}'  in  April 
to  freezing  weather  in  the  autumn,  with 
the  usual  results  from  such  treatments.  As 
this  article  deals  with  the  possibilities  for 
improved  methods  and  apparatus,  it  is 
apiiropriate  that  there  lie  some  explanation 
of  the  chang(>s  made  that  resulted  in  the 
utilization  of  a  truck  for  a  work  that  re- 
(]uir(>d  nineteen  watering-carts,  nineteen 
pairs  of  horses,  and  nineteen  drivers. 

"During  the  season  of  1909  the  city 
supprest  the  dust  by  the  use  of  wat<>r.  using 
the  (Hiuij)ment  stated.  The  city  owned  the 
nineteen  water-tank  wagons,  and  during 
the  period  of  ser\ice  a  i)air  of  horses  for 
each  cart  and  a  driver  w(>re  hired  at  a  cost 
of  $4.50  a  day,  this  bringing  the  cost  for 
(»ach  cart,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the 
iincstment,  depreciation,  water  charges, 
insurance,  etc.,  to  $27.50  a  week,  or  an 
aggregate  of  .$522. .")0.  As  the  city  owns  its 
own  waterworks,  the  water  was  supplied  the 
d(>partment  at  the  lowest  charge — $60  a 
million  gallons — which  is  probably  a  third 
less  than  the  average  price  paid  by  cities. 
The  work  was  systematically  conducted, 
the  city  being  divided  into  nineteen  dis- 
tricts in  which  one  cart  was  worked  each 
day  rain  did  not  fall.  These  districts  were 
not   equal  as  to  size,   they  ranging  from 
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37,100  square  yards  to  84,600  square  yards 
of  street  area,  and  each  driver  was  expected 
to  so  apply  the  water  that  the  dust  would 
be  supprest  uniformly  and  to  make  as  many 
applications  as  was  possiV)le.  P\)r  the  pur- 
poses of  minimizinj?  time  in  distributinji;  the 
water  standpipes  were  located  as  frequently 
as  conditions  justified.  The  expense  of  the 
standpipes  was  not  included  in  the  cost  of 
watering. 

"The  entire  service  was  imder  the  super- 
vision of  an  inspector,  who  was  required 
to  visit  every  section  of  the  city  and  see 
to  it  that  the  drivers  were  doing  the  work 
required  of  them  and  to  direct  the  men  in  a 
general  way.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary 
the  inspector  have  a  horse  and  bugg>'  to 
drive  about.  Some  of  the  streets  were 
sprinkled  more  frequently  than  others,  the 
more  generally  traveled  ways  receiving  the 
most  attention. 

"The  cost  for  watering  863,000  square 
yards  of  street  during  the  year  1909  was  1.4 
cents  a  square  yard,  this  including  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  carts,  water, 
new  apparatus,  repairs,  and  supervision, 
but  not  the  depreciation  charge  for  the 
apparatus.  It  might  be  said  that  this  item 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  repair  account. 
The  cost  for  the  work  varied  in  the  dis- 
tricts from  0.8  cent  to  1.8  cents  a  square 
yard,  which  correctly  represents  the  differ- 
ence in  the  service.  It  might  be  well  to 
direct  attention  to  this  particular  condition 
because,  with  the  use  of  water,  the  dust  is 
supprest  only  for  a  comparatively  brief  time, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  and  the  more 
insistent  the  demand  for  service  there  is 
no  possibility  of  giving  more  than  the  nor- 
mal distribution.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
the  experience  is  that  when  the  weather  is 
extremely  hot  the  horses  are  not  able  to  do 
as  much  as  they  would  with  a  lower 
temperature. 

"There  is  always  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual 
work  accomplished  because  of  the  time  lost 
by  the  men,  and  the  people  are  the  loser 
because  they  do  not  n^ceive  the  service 
they  expect.  During  periods  when  little 
rain  falls  there  is  greater  need  of  wat(>r, 
and  that  distributed  is  the  more  quicklj' 
dissipated.  Water  spread  upon  the  streets 
has  the  effect  of  hastening  deterioration, 
an  excess  being  quite  as  bad  as  the  lack  of  it. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  unproductive 
or  empty  travel  of  the  watering-carts  was 
found  to  considerably  exceed  50  per  cent., 
despite  the  location  of  the  standpipes.  The 
department  of  public  works  system,  taking 
the  maximum  work  of  the  carts  by  dis- 
trict, permitted  the  watering  of  from  2.76 
to  6.58  miles  daily,  there  being  a  total  of 
66.4  miles  of  highway  in  the  districts 
served,  allowing  an  average  of  22  feet  for 
street  width  and  13,000  square  yards  to  a 
street-mile.  It  will  be  understood  that  this 
required  from  two  to  four  applications. 

"The  use  of  oil  was  begun  in  1910,  and 
for  this  service,  to  cover  the  same  districts, 
approximately  72  per  cent,  of  the  macadam 
and  gravel  streets,  three  watering-carts 
were  used.  It  was  found  that  while  the 
mileage  was  increased  so  that  each  cart 
served  an  average  of  22  miles,  this  was  not 
satisfactory  because  of  different  character 
of  distribution  required.  To  illustrate, 
the  carts  were  equipped  with  fan-sprinklers 
from  which  the  oil  flowed  by  gravity-. 
When  filled  the  flow  of  oil  was  fairh-  even, 
but  as  the  head  was  diminished  the  oil 
was  spread  to  increased  depth  and  over  a 
lessened  area,  filling  the  depressions  and 
creating  pools  from  which  the  oil  was 
thrown  by  passing  vehicles,  causing  com- 
plaints from  the  owners  of  conve3'ances. 

'  'So  far  as  suppressing  the  dust  the  oil 
was  decidedly  superior  to  water.  The  oil 
was  received  in  tank-ears  and  taken  bj-  a 
spur  track  to  the  city  yard,  where  it  was 
drawn  from  the  tank  and  spread.  The 
capacity  of  the  tank-wagons  was  600  gal- 
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SUBURBAN  TRIPS 
WITH  YOUR  ELECTRIC 


You  Welcome  Long  Suburban  Drives  or 
Country  Roads  if  Your  Electric  has  a 
Good  Battery  and  is  Equipped  with  the 

Westinghouse   Motor 

THE  pleasure  of  an  to  take  hills,  without 
electric  extends  to  undue  drain  upon 
every  day  in  the  year,  batteries  ;  strength 
The  spirit  has  only  to  and  power  combined 
move  you  and  you 
find  the  electric  car- 
riage  at  hand  for 
pi easan  t  d  rives 
through   the  suburbs 


w^ith  comparatively 
light  w^eight ;  you  can 
absolutely  depend 
upon  the  electric  in 
all  kinds  of  w^eather 


— for  shopping,  call-    and  upon  all   kinds 
ing,  the  theatre.  of  roads. 

With  the  Westing-  Westinghouse    Motor 

house  Motor  and  all  ^^^^PP^^  ^l^^tric  trucks 

dr  and  delivery  wagons  save 

ate  features;  ^^eir  cost  in  a  few  months 

protection    against  and  give  the  best  possible 

dust  and  mud ;  ability  service. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  special  infor- 
mation about  electric  vehicles  for  any  purpose  upon 
request.  The  names  of  all  electrics  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  Motors  may  be  had  for  a  post  card. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  MD,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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GOLD    EDGED 

PLAYING  CARDS 


Aw-CusHr ON  Finish 


OfficialRules 


CONGRESS 

PWYINC  CARDS 

606 
COLD  CDGCS 

IlllSPlamcUmCo 

50*  PER  Pack 


ForSocial  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 


CLUB    INDEXED 

PLAYING  CARDS 


CARD  GAMlS  I  ivoRV  OR  AiR-CusHiON  Finish 

HOYLE  UP-TO-DATE 
ISSUED  YEARLY 


SnfffoRl5*iK  Stamps 


Special  Skill  and 
Years  of  Experience 
HaveDeveloped  Their 
Matchless  Playing  Qualities 
For  General  Play 


THE  U.S Playing  Card  Co,Cincinnati.U.S a. 


25f  PER  Pack 
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WKat   confidence   Kave 
you  in  advertisements? 

Read  this  letter — one  in  thousands 

FRANK  HERBERT  OWENS,  Commercialist 
140  S.  Ruby  Street  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gem  Cutlery  Companv,  New  York  City.  August  9th,  1912. 

Geuthmtii: — Somewhere,  sometime,  I  read  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  some  day 
I  would  buy  a  Gem  Junior,  and  that  day  would  probably  be  when  I  had  realized  that 
there  was  a  really  good  safety  razor  on  the  market  and  that  that  razor  was  the  (iem  Junior. 
I  have  tried  most  of  the  safety  razors  whose  names  have  appeared  in  print — not  ex- 
cepting the  high-priced  ones — but,  still  having  confidence  in  the  statements  made  insoine 
of  the  advertisements,  I  bought  a  Gem  Junior  Razor,  expecting  little,  but  getting  much. 
I  have  one  of  the  new  outfits  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  shaver  and  best  saver  in  the 
field  to-day.  Yours  very  truly,  Frank  Herbert  Owens. 

This  is  the— 

Gem  Jr.  Damaskeene  Razor 


H. 


00 


Outfit  complete  includes  Gem  frame, 
which  has  a  reputation  by  itself, 
combination  stropping  and  shaving 
handles  and  seven  Gem  Damaskeene 
blades,  all  in  a  velvet  lined  case,  as 
illustrated — blades  are  packed  separ- 
ately   in    self    unloading    metal   box. 

Separate  Set  of  7  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  35c. 

Gem  Jr.  Damaskeene  Razor  and  Damaskeene  Blades  mean 
shaving    comfort — any     Wise     dealer     kf^o^^ — o^k     ^""- 

GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY,  210-216  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York 

Pioneer  Safety  Razor  Makers — 31   years  in  business 


COCGATE'S 


PERFECTED 


SHAVING  CR£AM 

A  cool,  clean  shave.  To 
convince  you,  we  wil 
send  a  trial  tube  {this 
size)  for  4  cents  in 
stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Dtpl.  Y 
199  Fulton  St. 
New  York 


j§URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  at;ed.  Ajic  im- 
proves  flavor;  adds  iivldncss;  prevents 
bitinj?.  In  the  bleiidinj^,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — notliin^so  rich  in  flavor — 
soexhilaratinR  in  quality.  A  mild  stimulant. 

.->/  Vfur  Pfa/fr't. 

SEND  10 CENTS  for  snniplc  which  will  cimvince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

204  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ions  each,  and  a  10,000-gallon  tank,  con- 
taining approximately  seventeen  loads, 
could  be  emptied  generally  within  the  time 
allowed  before  demurrage  was  charged — 
four  days. 

"The  city's  watering  equipment  con- 
sisted of  the  nineteen  tank-carts  that  cost 
$375  each.  The  interest  on  the  investment 
was  .?270  figured  at  4  per  cent.  The  depre- 
ciation was  not  estimated  and  was  met 
with  a  repair  expenditure  of  $1,387.90  in 
1909.  The  net  cost  of  the  carts  was  $7,125 
plus  the  freight.  With  the  use  of  water  the 
nineteen  carts  were  not  sufiBcient.  With 
the  use  of  oil  three  carts  met  all  require- 
ments. With  the  necessity  of  having  a 
central  location  from  which  the  oil  might 
be  distributed,  and  utilizing  the  tank-cars 
instead  of  a  storage  tank,  it  was  consid- 
ered best  to  make  an  entire  change  of 
equipment. 

"When  practical  experience  had  demon- 
strated that  oil  was  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view  for  the  suppression  of  dust, 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  was 
authorized  to  procure  such  apparatus  as 
would  in  his  judgment  afford  the  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency.  One  purpose  was 
to  minimize  the  unproductive  labor  and 
the  other  was  to  better  distribute  the  oil, 
so  there  would  be  no  waste  and  eliminate 
any  cause  for  complaint. 

"The  department  prepared  plans  of  an 
apparatus  that  was  decided  would  answer 
every  requirement,  and  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  build  it  in  part.  First  a  3-ton 
truck  was  purchased,  and  from  this  the 
body  was  removed.  Then  a  sheet-iron 
tank  of  800  gallons  capacity  v.as  built  to 
specification  and  this  was  installed  on  the 
chassis.  This  size  was  believed  to  be  best 
for  all-round  work,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
distribute  the  contents  of  an  8,000-gallon 
tank  in  ten  loads.  The  tank  was  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  be  removed  from  the 
chassis  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

"Between  the  forward  end  of  the  tank 
and  the  driver's  cab  was  located  a  pump  of 
the  three-plunger  type,  and  the  sixteen- 
inch  driving-pulley  was  belted  to  a  seven- 
inch  pulley  fixt  to  the  clutch  shaft  forward 
of  the  transmission.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  pump  might  be  driven  at  all 
times  at  engine  speed.  A  standpipe  was 
placed  in  the  tank  at  the  left  forward 
corner,  with  such  clearance  as  to  insure 
practicallj-  complete  clearance  of  the  tank. 
The  connection  with  the  standpipe  and  the 
pump  was  made  so  that  there  need  be  no 
pressure  whatever  in  the  tank,  and  the  oil 
i)e  forced  by  pump  to  a  pressure  of  100 
poimds  to  the  squan*  inch  through  a  line 
l(>ading  to  the  spray-header,  suspended  by 
tubes  carried  in  guides  at  either  side  of  the 
rear  of  the  tank,  these  tubes  being  so  con- 
structed that  they  might  be  adjusted  for 
heijrlit. 

"Till'  pumpage  is  controlled  by  four 
levers  at  the  left  side  of  the  driver.  One 
of  these  operates  a  relief- valve  so  as  to 
diminish  the  flow  of  oil  into  the  pump. 
A  second  permits  the  bypass  of  oil  so  that 
th('r(>  may  be  a  diminution  of  pressure  at 
the  header  when  climbing  a  hill  slowly,  for 
instance,  and  the  engine  is  rimning  faster 
than  it  would  normally  on  a  level.  The 
third  will  shut  off  the  oil-supply  to  header 
near  the  pump,  and  the  fourth  will  shut  off 
the  oil-supply  close  to  the  header  so  that 
there  will  bi>  no  How  whatever,  as  when 
crossing  a  walk.  It  was  beli(>ved  that  there 
might  be  some  ditlliculty  experienced  when 
the  speeds  of  the  truck  were  changed,  but 
it  was  found  that  this  condition  was  not 
realized. 

"The  capacity  of  the  pump  was  such 
that  a  tank  of  oil  could  be  distributed 
in  about  forty  minutes,  and  as  the  (low 
was  regulated  at  th(>  header  and  directed 
downward  on  to  th<>  surface  of  the  roadway 
th(>  Huid  would  i)cnetrate  the  surface  very 
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rapidly.  With  the  tank-wagons  it  was 
necessary  during  cold  weather  to  heat  the 
oil  to  a  temperature  of  loO  degr(>es  at  the 
tank-car  by  a  coil  of  steam-pipe  to  insure 
penetration,  but  this  was  entireh-  overcome 
bj'  the  use  of  the  pressure  distribution. 
That  there  might  be  no  oil-spray  blown 
about  by  high  winds,  the  header  was 
masked  by  a  canvas  covering  that  is  but  a 
few  inches  above  the  roadway. 

"Since  the  original  construction  several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  apparatus, 
the  pump-pulley  being  reduced  from  six- 
teen to  twelve  inches  diameter  and  the 
number  of  outlets  increased  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-six,  this  giving  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution. It  has  been  found  that  it  is 
best  to  change  the  distributing  pressure 
than  to  vary  the  proportions  of  the  outlets. 
The  oil  is  pumped  so  long  as  the  truck  is 
moving  or  the  engine  is  in  operation.  The 
control  is  very  precise,  as  it  is  possible  to 
oil  a  road  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  given 
point  and  to  begin  or  cease  oiling  whenever 
desired.  This  evenness  of  distribution  is 
the  same,  no  matter  what  the  quantity  of 
oil  in  the  tank.  The  tank-truck  is  operated 
by  two  men,  one  driving  and  the  other 
manipulating  the  levers  by  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  oil  is  regulated.  When  the 
truck  was  first  placed  in  operation  it  was 
found  necessary  to  do  some  experimenting 
for  the  crew  to  become  familiar  with  it, 
but  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  men 
mastered  it  and  were  able  to  do  exceedingly 
satisfactory  work.  In  fact,  one  quality 
is  that  >\Tthin  a  very  few  minutes  after  oil 
has  been  applied  in  light  coats  one  may 
w^alk  about  on  the  road  without  any  of 
the  discomforts  or  annoyances  that  are 
experienced  with  other  methods  of  oiling. 

"The  equipment  replaced  the  three 
watering-carts  used  for  oiling  and  not  onlj- 
does  the  work,  but  do(;s  it  in  every  waj' 
more  satisfactorih\  It  is  not  possible  to 
keep  the  machine  working  all  the  time, 
for  the  needs  of  the  citj'  do  not  require 
it.  but  to  indicate  the  capacity  it  may  be 
said  that  often  a  tank-car  of  8,000  gallons 
is  emptied  in  a  day,  this  meaning  that 
ten  full  loads  are  applied,  tho  occasionally 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  may  be  neces- 
sary for  such  work  because  of  the  distance 
of  the  distribution  from  the  tank-car.  It 
is  evident  that  should  necessity  require 
the  truck  could  work  on  a  6,000-gallon 
basis  every  day  that  the  weather  would 
permit  the  application  of  oil.  During  1911 
the  truck  was  driven  approximately  10,000 
miles,  the  greater  part  of  this  in  street - 
oiling,  and  a  road  area  of  835,000  square 
yards  was  oiled  at  a  cost  of  1.17  cents  a 
square  yard,  considering  oil  and  labor. 
With  the  cost  of  repairs  and  supplies  th( 
cost  was  1.25  cents  a  square  yard.  The 
saving  shown  is  0.15  cent  a  square  yard, 
for  the  theoretical  cost  of  watering  was 
1.40  cents,  but  this  was  somewhat  in- 
creased because  the  actual  work  expected 
is  never  what  is  realized,  there  being  more 
or  less  shirking  by  the  men.  Besides  the 
improvement  of  the  distribution  there  is  a 
distinct  saving  of  10.71  per  cent,  and  an 
actual  economy  of  probably  15  per  cent., 
altho  the  full  capacity  of  the  machii^e  is 
not  as  yet  realized.  The  citv  distributes 
between  250,000  and  3()(),00b  gallons  of 
oil  annually,  this  being  equivalent  to  about 
350  tank  loads,  taking  275,000  as  the 
quantity  used.  Estimating  6,000  gallons 
as  a  day's  distributing  and  there  being 
100  days  of  the  year-when  oiling  can  be 
done,  this  would  show  an  actual  Avork 
capacity  of  600,000  gallons,  or  more  than 
double  w'hat  is  now  required  of  the 
truck. 

"But  besides  the  oiling  the  truck  has 
proven  itself  especially  serviceable  in  other 
ways.  When  the  season  closed  the  pump 
and  tank  were  removed  and  the  regular 
body  installed,  and  the  truck  was  used  by 
the  water  department   during   the   entire 


Robbing  the 
Oiled  Road 
of  its 
Tire  Terrors 


Save  the  money 
you  are  now  losing 
through  "oil  disease" 
in  your  tires.  Equip 
your  car  with 


PE  NN  S VLVAN I A 
VACUUMXUP  TIRES 

They  resist  the  ruinous  efPects  of  oil  Oiled  roads  and  pavements,  oily 
garage  floors  and  leaky  tanks  play  havoc  with  ordinary  tires.  The  oil  soaks 
in  through  the  pores  and  small  cuts  and  gets  in  its  costly  work  of  destruction. 

Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  now  made  oil-proof  so  you  can  defy 
oil  in  any  form. 

This  new  and  exclusive  quality  is  added  to  the  guaranteed  anti-skid  and 
long  service  features  which  have  made  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
famous.  The  '  oi/  proof' '  feature  is  simply  the  crowning  improvement — the 
greatest  tire  economy  ever  introduced. 

Try  a  set  of  Pennsylvania  Oil  Proof  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires.  You  will  share  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
?re  now  using  them. 

At  your  own  dealer's,  or  write  us. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  J"'"'"^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

(Reorganized  Febiuary  I,  1910) 

Pittsburgh,  505  Liberty  Ave.  Chicago.  1 004  Michigan  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Mc,  514  E^st  15th  St.  Detroit,  254  Jefferson  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  34  South  Eighth  St.  Cleveland.  O.,  1837  Euclid  Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  OF  r  jlW  YORK 

New  York  City,  I  700  Broadvk'ay. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  512-514  Mission  St. 
Lx>s  Angeles,  930  South  Main  St. 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  Independent  Selling  Policy 
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.0  0  D^or   On  Approval  .Freight  Paid 

$1.75^ 


PER     SECTION 


IT  FITS 
ANY  SPACE 


/TG/?OWS     W/TH  YOUR   L/BRARY 


SBCTrONA^L  BOOKCv^SE 

Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Usen 

M.\1)E  under  our  own  palpnts.  in  onr  own  fartor.v,  and  tbeen- 
lire  production  sold  direct  to  thi-  hcmii-  and  office.  That  is  the 
rojison  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Our  Kectioiut 
Bookcases  are  the  produrt  of  .vears  of  umiivided  attention  to  thia 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  non-bindinp,  dia- 
appearing  glait*  doom,  and  are  hichl.v  finished  in  »0LII> 
GOLDEN  0.\K.  Other  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.     Write  for  New  Catalogne  No    23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bonkcases  and  Filing  Cabinett. 
Branch  Office  :   Flatiroc  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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At  Last!    The 
Pipe-Smoke  of 
Your  Dreams 

Edgeworth  Tobacco  is  All  that 

You    Have    Longed    For,  but 

Hardly    Dared    to    Expect. 

Ready-Rubbed   or  SUced 

Plug  as  You   Prefer.  ,;  ... 

f 

A  delight  awaits  you  in 
Edgeworth  Tobacco  if  you've 

never  tried  it. 

Get  a  package.  Fill  your  pipe. 
Light  up  and  puff  away.  You  will 
have  a  delicious  surprise.  It'll  be 
your  dream  smoke  come  true  How 
sure  this  is,  any  smoker  of 
"Edgeworth"  (and  their  name  is 
legion)  will  tell  you  gladly. 

CT)GEW0% 

^EXTRA HIGH  GRADE  ^i 
Smoking  Tobacco 

Ready -Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

"Edgeworth"  Tobaccc  is  the  fin- 
est Burley-leaf  the  ground  can 
yield.  There's  «<rf^r  a  bite  for  the 
tongue.  The  aroma  is  as  inviting 
as  a  man  could  find. 

You  who  swear  by  "Edgeworth" 
— tell  your  friends  to  try  it  now. 
And  you  who  know  it  not — it's 
time  to  get  acquainted. 

We're  so  sure  of  "Edgeworth" 
that  we  GUARANTEE  it— and 
will  refund  the  purchase  price  if 
you  are  dissatisfied.  Edgeworth 
Readv-Rubbed  in  loc  and  soctins, 
everywhere,  and  in  handsome  $i.oo 
humidor  packages.  Edgeworth 
Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c  and 
$1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

"The  Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  1,  Free 

Just  published— a  most  iascinating  story, 
told  by  a  Pipe  itself— the  first  of  a  series 
of  "  Pipe  Tales."  It's  a  booklet  every 
smoker  will  enjoy.  You  will  want  the 
whole  series.  Write  us  today,  for  "The 
Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  1,  and  we'll 
mail  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

(Kstablished  ls77) 

AIho  maniifartnrorH  of  Qhoid  Granulated 

Plug  Smoking  Toliacco 

5  South  21  St  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


S 


TOLEN    AUTO 

can  be  prcvc-ntcd  with  our 

AUTOLOCK  SWITCH 


S 


Put  on  Coil  or  D;i>li  in  ten  minutes. 
^'alc  kcvfnr  i)iuK.  OiH-nperation.  Write 
for  descrii)ti\c  folder  and  price. 


StrAwn  Btiililli 


BLACKBURN    SPECIALTY  CO 


Cleveland.  0. 


winter,  doing  work  that  required  eight  hired 
liorses  and  express  wagons.  It  was  loaded 
each  morning  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
laborers,  and  theii-  tools  and  the  men  were 
carried  to  their  work.  They  were  brought 
back  when  the  job  they  were  on  was  com- 
pleted, and  not  only  saved  their  time,  but 
the  expense  of  the  horses  and  wagons  they 
had  previously  used.  Besides  this  the  truck 
hauled  material  and  did  no  end  of  service- 
able work.  As  a  iminicipal  investment  it 
was  a  decided  success.  When  the  winter's 
work  was  finished  it  w^as  again  equipped 
for  street-oihng  and  it  is  now  in  this  service. 
It  is  expected  that  'with  the  experience  of 
the  past  3'ear  it  -will  show  even  greater 
economy. 

^t*\VhiIe  this  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
pnly'  apparatus  of  the  kind,  motor-trucks 
have  been  adapted  to  other  kinds  of  munic- 
ipal work.  For  instance,  the  Emerson  dry 
sweeper  is  being  carefully  tried  in  New  York 
City,  this  being  a  chassis  fitted  with  a 
rotary  engine-driven  brush  at  the  back. 
The  sweepings  are  carried  up  a  chute  over 
rthe  top  of  the  machine  and  into  a  com- 
partmeiit,  a  shght  suction  preventing  the 
dust  from  becoming  obnoxious. 

"A  street-sweeper  that  has  been  used 
with  considerabI(»  success  in  a  number  of 
cities  of  continental  ICurope  is  a  tank  and 
rotary  broom  carried  on  two  large  steel- 
tired  wheels.  From  this  tank  water  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  paving  to  lessen  the  dust 
and  make  certain  the  collection  of  the 
refuse.  From  the  side  of  the  street  it  is 
collected  by  wagons.  The  apparatus  is 
driven  by  a  Richard-Brasier  motor,  and 
it  is  interesting  in  that  the  drive  is  by 
double  side-chains  to  the  forw-ard  w-heels, 
tlu'ough  a  cone-clutch  and  countershaft. 
On  the  steering  knuckles  are  gear-and- 
pinion  reductions.  The  broom  drives 
separately. 

"Another  interesting  apparatus  utilized 
extensively  in  German j^  is  a  motor-driven 
tank  carried  on  four  steel-shod  wheels  and 
carrying  a  rotary  broom.  This  also  sweeps 
the  refuse  into  the  side  of  the  street  for 
collection. 

"In  France  a  motor-truck  is  utilized  by 
the  sanitary  department  for  the  collection 
of  garbage.  The  body  is  of  metal,  com- 
pletely closed,  and  mounted  on  rolkrs  on 
tlie  deck  of  the  cha.ssis  so  that  it  may  be 
withdrawn  for  dumping.  The  piTi-pose  is 
to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  the  garbage  and 
to  minimize  the  odor,  while  with  .the  re- 
moval of  the  body  the  truck  may  be  used 
for  other  work. 

"These  are  some  of  the  practical  uses  for 
trucks  in  municipal  service.  They  em- 
phasize that  with  changed  methods  there 
is  the  best  of  reason  for  utilizing  the 
superior  qualities  of  these  machines." 

MOTOR-TRUCK    LOADING    AND 
UNLOADING    PROBLEMS 

"  The  opc^rations  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing are  the  links  that  connect  internal  sys- 
tem with  external  system,"  .says  flu 
Commercial  Vehicle.  "  Let  us  suppost^  that 
a  big  retail  store  has  elaborately  organized 
its  inlr-rnal  deli\('rv  system  to  correspond 
with  the  efficiency  of  a  line  fleet  of  niotor- 
\('liicles;  let  us  siipposi>  also  that  not  a 
jot  of  time  is  !o  t  from  the  moment  the 
goods  are  ordered  till  the  time  they  are 
l)acked  and  addrest.  ready  for  delivt^ry. 
Internal  system  does  tiiis;  and  external 
systtMii  delivers  the  goods  with  tlH>  l(>ast 
p()ssil)le  delay.  So  far  so  good.  But  sup- 
pose the  connecting  link  is  weak!  Many 
and  many  a  time  are  alleys  in  big  citits. 
similar  unto  those  into  which  most  loading 
platforms  abut,  cong(>stt>d  and  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  a  string  of  horse- 
vehicles,  motor-trucks,  light  (l(>liv(>ry-w;ig- 
ons,  all  wailing  for  tluMr  turn.  .\nd  if  they 
have  to  wait  for  thoir  turn,  so  also  will  the 


"DIETZ" 

HIGH  CLASS  MOTOR  LAMPS 

AT    WHOLESALE     RATES 

To  introduce  mart 
widely    our    popular 
line  ot  supenof  Elec- 
tric   and    Acetylene 
HeadligHu,  Kerosene 
and    Eleclnc  Side  Lamps  and 
Tail  Lamps,  alx)  ihe  Celebrated 
Dietz     "Handy"    (Acetylene) 
Generators,     we    offer    to    sell 
to  any  professional   man  a   set 
ot  Diete  High  Grade  Motor  Car 
L.amps   lx3t   suited  to  tiis  Cat 
al  an  altractioe  special  price. 

Dielz  Motor  Car  Lamps  are  made  o(  heavy  Brass. 
highly  hnished.     Burning  qualibes  are   ideal   and  there 
are  no  lamps  like  ihem  for  giving  a  dressy  finish  to  a 
car     They  are  made    "On    honor"  and  give  efliaent' 
°'T«n  £>up"  service  for  years. 

For   Particulars  of  Special  Rate.  Address  (with  Pro- 
fessional Card) 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company 

Greenwich  at  Lalght  Street,  New  York  City 

'  FOU(VOCD1840 


QirrZ     SIDl    LAMPS 


<=^B. 


Royal  Olvliles 

A  Woman  in  Alaska 

1 50  miles  from  a  railroad,  met  Mr.  Martindale, 
who  is  there  on  a  hunting  trip. 

"  I've  often  heard  of  you,"  she  said.  "  1  saw 
your  Royal-Olvules  advertised  &  my  husband 
uses  them." 

Royal-Olvules  give  vitality,  rich  blood,  clear 
complexion;  make  the  body  machine  run  properly. 

The  wodd's  PUREST  &  BEST  &  high- 
est priced  olive  oil,  sealed  in  soluble  shells  that 
slip  tastelessly  down  the  throat.  (Beware  of  the 
many  adulterated  &  harmful  olive  oils.) 

Thousands  use  Roycil-Olvules.  Nutritive  val- 
ues 97  per  cent.     A  constipation  specific. 

$1.00  the  box  of  120  Royal-Olvnle* 
25c   for  sample  box    (.24  Royal -Olvales) 

References:  Any  B.iiik  in  Philadelphia 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
I  a  r  jrel  y  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the  whole    truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    Hie    and    health. 
This  knowlcdec  tloes  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary   everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

illtustratfii) 
by  IViUiam   //.    IVauinc,   A,Jf.,  Af.D,,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

,     Knoul<<l-.'i'  a  Younj  Man  SlinnM  Ilrvvo, 
Kitowlotlzo  &  Young  Ilnahniul  Should  HaT«. 
KiiowUmIjc  a  Fathor  i^houM  Have. 
KiiowKmI-o  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Mi'dical  Kiiowlcd^o  a  Hiishantl  Slu>uld  Have. 
Knowlcil'jo  a  Youiis  >Voniftn  Sh-mld  Have. 
KiiowUmIso  a  YoMiis  Vifo  Should  Have. 
Kuinvli-d^oa  M^thor  Should  Have. 
Knnwl.'tl'jc  a  Mother  Should  Iinpnrt  to  Her  DauchUr. 
Ucdical  Knowledcc  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

AU  In  on«  Toliime.     IHii*trat«d.   $2.00,  poofpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"   and  TahK'  of  Contents 
Puritan   Pub.    Co..   777  Perry   Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa. 
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goods  have  to  wait  on  the  loading  platforms 
fortheir  respective  delivery-wagons.  Con- 
sequently internal  system  is  wasted, external 
celerity  of  delivery  is  of  no  avail;  the  two 
systems  are  unable  to  meet,  but  unified 
produce  the  requisite  model  delivery. 

"This  is  not  an  imaginary  supposition. 
Every  minute  a  delivery-wagon  wait.^  in 
idleness  is  actual  loss  of  money.  S\-stems 
are  useless  when  loading  facilities  are  nil. 
The  mo  tor- vehicle  is  a  i)articular  sort  of 
person.  He  must  have  method  and 
methods  must  be  worked  on  time,  otherwise 
he  reftises  to  be  efficient.  The  motor- 
vehicle  is  mechanical;  then  methods,  facil- 
ities, arrangements  must  be  mechanical. 
There  must  be  no  hitch.  All  must  be  kept 
lubricated  with  the  oil  of  constant  habit. 

"  I>oading  platforms  should  be  con- 
structed in  a  common-sense  manner.  Be- 
fore installing  a  motor-delivery  system,  let 
the  merchant,  wholesaler  or  retailer,  look 
to  his  loading  facilities.  They  may  have 
done  very  well  for  horses;  horses  like  rest; 
in  fact,  they  7nusl  have  it,  but  to  a  motor- 
truck rest  is  an  antiexistence.  Let  the 
merchant  draw  a  plan  on  careful  measure- 
ments; he  must  time  his  delivery  sj'stem 
so  that  there  must  be  no  congestion  even 
at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day;  if  he  finds 
that  some  one  else's  loading  platforms 
get  in  the  way,  then  he  must  negotiate 
with  that  person,  and  point  out  to  him 
in  a  tactful  manner  how  much  better  for 
both  certain  modifications  would  be;  if 
argument  fails,  then  he  had  far  better  con- 
struct new  platforms  in  another  part  of  the 
building  than  attempt  to  Avork  motor- 
vehicles  from  loading  places  that  at  any 
time  may  be  hampered. 

"  Another  point  that  has  to  be  considered 
is:  How  many  men  shall  I  employ  to  load 
each  wagon?  Will  this  depend  on  the  load, 
the  time  of  day,  the  district  for  which  the 
goods  are  bound,  the  time  for  which  they 
are  wanted,  the  position  of  the  loading  plat- 
form in  relation  to  the  vehicle?  Of  course 
it  will,  and  the  answer  to  such  a  question 
■will  depend  on  a  host  of  similar  points,  all 
allied  as  factors  in  delivery  efficiency.  Such 
points  must  be  focused  to  one  single  point, 
and  that  single  point  is  'get  the  motor 
started  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"  The  loading  platform  is  the  link  of  two 
systems;  it  has  a  big  influence  on  both. 
Therefore  it  is  advisable  that  before  per- 
fecting either  internal  or  external  systems 
one  should  ascertain  that  the  Unk  is  strong 
and  supple  and  capable  of  expansion. 
Otherwise  there  will  have  to  be  reconstruc- 
tion of  sj'stems  to  fit  the  link,  whereas 
the  position  ought  to  be  construction  of 
the  link  to  fit  the  systems." 


Ways  of  Progress. —  "  Ten  years  ago,"  he 
complained,  "  I  was  denounced  as  a  danger- 
ous radical.  Now  they  are  referring  to  me 
as  a  reactionary." 

"  You  ought  to  give  up  the  habit  of 
changing  your  opinions." 

"  But,  confound  it,  I  haven't  changed 
them." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Vital  Question. — The  professor  was 
delivering  the  final  lecture  of  the  term. 
He  dwelt  with  much  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  each  student  should  devote  all  the 
intervening  time  preparing  for  the  final 
examinations. 

"  The  examination  papers  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Are  there  any 
questions  to  be  asked?  " 

Silence  prevailed.  Suddenly  a  voice 
from  the  rear  inquired: 

"  Who's  the  printer?  " — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


The  Howard  Watch 


T 


he  American  busi- 
ness man,  it  is  said, 
never   writes   when 


he  can  ''wire.'' 


He  sends 


500,000  telegrams  every  working 
day,  keeping  fifty-nine  thousand 
offices  busy  and  nearly  two  million 
miles  of  wire. 

It  is  an  index  of  the  national 
spirit  of  "putting  the  thing  across" 
— getting  it  done.  The  same  spirit 
of  punctuality  and  practical  time- 
saving  that  leads  so  many  men  to 
select  the  HOWARD  Watch. 

Whether  a  man  realizes  it  or  not 
— his  working  activities  don't  escape 
being  judged  by  HOWARD  stand- 
ards. There  are  HOWARD  Watches 
in  the  pockets  of  his  superiors  and 
his  associates — and  probably  some 
of  his  subordinates. 


Not  every  HOWARD  owner  is  a 
moneyed  man,  by  any  means.  The 
most  eager  purchasers  of  HOWARDS 
are  the  earnest  young  fellows  who 
have  to  strain  a  point  to  get  one — 
like  any  other  special  effort  they 
make  to  get  ahead. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  to  the 
man  who  really  cares,  a  HOWARD 
Watch  is  always  worth  what  he 
pays  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached — from  the  17-jewel  (double 
roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to 
the  23-jewel  at  $150  —  and  the 
EDWARD  HOWARD  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOW- 
ARD jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk 
to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of 
the  Howard  Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
Howard  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop 
us  a  post-card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,   Boston,    Mass. 


irvpe>vriter 


You  can't  get  a  better  built  typewriter 
than  the  $18  BENNETT.    Built  in  same 

factory,  by  same  men  as  make  Elllott-Klsher  Bill- 
ing Machines,  selling  from  $175  to  $100(1.  More  du- 
rable than  expensive  iiiachines,  because  farmore 
simple.  Other  typewriters  have  1700  to  3700  parts 
-the  He»nett  only  250.    Hence  its  Sis  price. 

Let  the  BENNETT  prove  it's  the  machine  for  you 

on  our  **nioney-baok-iinIess-fialisfie<l-guaran(T.  **  Over 
2fi.000  in  use.  Has  all  important  iiuprovements. 
I'oes  neat,  speedy  work.  Weighs  but  4  !-•;  lbs.,  and 
e.islly  carried.  The  Ideal  machine  for  traveling  and 
prof**.xsional  men  and  home  use.    Write  for  cataloR  today. 

A-I.     BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

i*we  Agents  fi'antfd  366  Broad«aj,  .New  York 


\vrit 
l-KI 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


e  mean  a  DAl  S  TIl'-IOrDl  I'l.U  ATOK, 
\r\X\i  ^  Oaiisro"  Oiled  rarrhmont  Itark 
negative  roll.  tliuti<kal  ;tSi>i»tant. always 
ady  when  you  want  to  quickly  make 
KM)  Copies  from  Pen  Written  and  50 
Copies  from  Typewritten  Ori:;inal. 
C<»niplete  Duplicator  costs  iSof 
but  we  Hon't  want  your  money 
until  yon  are  satisfied  tliat  it  is  all 
ri'.'lu.  so  if  ynu  are  interested  just 
e  to  S'^nd  it  on  10  i>ars'  Trial  Withont  heposlt, 
IX  v.  DAIS  III  ri.K  ilOU    <  <>..  Mutis  UMi:..  1  M    Johfa  S(„  \.  V. 


*drm  Mortgages 


If  j-ou  havr  moniy  to  invest  safely  61  u! 
for  our  liooklit  '  A"  d«8criptive  of  our 
First  Farm  Mftrlirairos— fnt  nished  in  larjre 
or  tmall  anu>unts.     30  years' experience 


,  E.J.  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forks^N.D. 
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//  Saves  the, 

Delicious 

Aroma 


HASTE  will  never  rob  your  morning 
coffee  of  its  delicious  aroma  if  it  is 
made  in  a  Manning-Bowman  Percolator. 
Making  is  simplicity  itself.  A  little  less 
finely  ground  coffee  than  you'd  need  in  an 
ordinary  pot— the  right  measure  of  water 
for  the  number  of  cups  you  wish,  and 
then — no  further  thought  till  you're  seated 
at  table  and  ready, 

IVJanning- 
Bo"Winan 

Coffee  Percolators 

work  automatically  as  long  as  heat  is  applied.  Coffee 
is  made  in  this  perfect  way— starting  with  cold  water- 
as  quickly  as  in  an  ordinary  coffee  pot  with  hot  water. 
More  than  100  styles  and  sizes  of  these  coffee  perco- 
lators on  the  market  -  in  jj^  Percolator  Ao.  339!,. 
solid  copper,  nickel  plate, 
aluminum  and  silver  plate. 
We  illustrate  urn  style  No. 
3394  and  coffee  pot  style 
No.  9092.  For  sale  at 
leading  dealers.  Write 
for  recipe  book  and  cata- 
logue No.   K-3. 

MANNING.  BOWMAN 

&  CO. 

Merlden,  Conn. 

AIbo  makers  of  Mannlng-Bow- 
m&n  Chafing  Dishes  with 
"Ivory"  Enameled  Food  Pans, 
Eclipse  Bread  Makers.  Alcohol 
Gas  Stoves.  Tea  Ball  Tea  Pots, 
Chafing  Dish  Accessaries,  Cel- 
ebrated M  ft  B  Brass,  Copper, 
andNlckel  Polish. Also  Electric 
Percolators  and  Chafing  Dishes. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  business  experience  this  coniiwny 
has  never  been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of 
semi-annual  interest  clierks  or  in  the  rei)ay- 
mcnt  of  prinrijial  when  (hre  or  ciemandeci. 

CALVERT    MORTGAGE 


6% 


CERTIFICATES 

issued  in  denoniinatinns  of  $ioo  and  redeemable 
cm  demand  at  any  time  after  two  years  are  an  ideal 
form  of  investment  for  s;iviiiKs  or  surplus  funds 
Amply   protected  by    first    mortgage  security  on 
improved  property  — 

WRITE    FOR    THE   BOOK    TELLING  OF 

THE  UNUSUAL  SAFEGUARDS  THROWN 

AROUND  OUR  CUSTOMERS'  INTERESTS 

1 1   will  be   tent   free 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Colvert   BuildinK.    Mnltimorc,   Md. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


WHEN  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 
died,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  last  De- 
cember, the  publication  of  a  new  book  of 
her  verse  had  been  announced.  Its  appear- 
ance was  postponed,  and  it  now  is  pub- 
lished (by  John  Lane  Company)  enriched 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  Mrs. 
Watson's  earlier  poems.  The  distinguished 
work  of  this  poet  is  already  known  to  the 
English  and  American  public;  this  book 
may  be  considered  as  the  definitive  edition 
of  her  verse.  Mrs.  Watson's  poems  are 
thoughtful  and  melodious.  English  poetry 
is  the  richer  for  her  gifts.  The  poems  which 
we  quote  show  her  command  of  two  widely 
different  methods  of  verse-making. 

Scythe  Song 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 

Stalvrart  mowers,  brown  and  lithe. 

Over  summer  meads  abloom. 
Wielding  fast  the  whispering  Scythe, 

Where  is  all  the  old  perfume? 
Breathes  it  yet  in  tender  gloom. 

Soft  througli  Hades'  twilight  air? 
Where  hath  Summer-tide  her  tomb? 

Hush!  the  Scythe  says,  where,  ah  where? 

Comes  the  long  blade,  gleaming  cold. 

Where  the  garden-ground  is  spread — 
Rays  of  pearl  on  crowns  of  gold. 

Dainty  daisies,  white  and  red! 
Dames  that  o'(t  them  once  would  tread. 

Damsels  blithe  and  debonair. 
Where  is  all  your  sweetness  fled? 

Hush!  the  Scythe  says,  where,  ah  where? 

Time!  who  tak'st  and  giv  st  again 

All  things  bitter,  some  things  sweet. 
Must  we  follow,  all  in  vain 

Follow  still  those  fantom  feet? 
Is  there  not  some  grass-grown  street. 

Some  old,  yew-begirt  parterre. 
Where  our  Dreams  and  we  may  meet? 

Hush!  the  Scythe  says,  where,  ah  where? 

All  Souls'  Day 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 

To-day  is  theirs — the  unforgotten  dead — 

For  strange  and  sweet  communion  set  apart. 

When  the  strong.  Ii\ing  heart 

Boats  in  the  dis.solute  dust,  the  darkened  bed. 

Rebuilds  the  form  beloved,  the  vanished  face. 

Relights  the  blown-out  lamps  o'  the  faded  eyes. 

Touches  the  day-bound  lii)s  to  tenderest  speech. 

Saying,  "  Awake — arise!" 

To-day  the  warm  hands  of  the  living  reach 

To  chafe  the  cold  hands  of  the  long-loved  dead; 

Once  more  the  lonely  head 

Leans  on  a  living  breast,  and  feels  the  rain 

Of  falling  tears,  and  listens  yet  again 

To  the  dear  voice — the  voice  that  never  in  vain 

Could  sound  the  old  behest. 

Kach  seeks    his    own  to-day; — but.  ah,  not   1  —  1 

enter  not 
Tliat  sacred  shrine  beneath  tlu>  .solemn  .sky; 
I  claim  no  commerce  with  the  unforgot. 

My  thoughts  and  i)rayers  must  be 

Kven  where  mine  own  llxt  lot  hereafter  lies. 

With  that  great  company 

For  whoni  no  wandering  breeze  of  memor.v  sighs 

Through  the  dim  prisons  of  imperial  Death; 

They  in  lhi>  black,  unfathomed  oubliette 

Forever  and  ever  set  — 

Th(\v,  the  poor  dead  whom  none  remcnibereth. 

The  following  poem,  which  w(>  quote 
from  I'hr  )'iiii!/(ir(l,  has  a  simplicity  like 
that  of  the  Hreton  folk-songs  of  which  Mr. 
(lales  is  so  devoted  a  sfiideiit  and  so  skil- 
ful  a   translator.      The   refrain,    taken   by 


Datch  Apple  Cake 

One  traveling  in  Europe  sees  much  of  the  Dutch 
Apple  Cake.  It  is  fruity,  easily  digested,  and 
altogether  a  wholesome  dish.  The  crust  Is  im- 
portant. To  get  it  crisp,  creamy,  and  fine  flavor, 
use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RKCIPE— Mix  together  two  cupfnls  sifted  flonr, 
half  a  teaspoonful  ealt,  one  eeneroug  teaspoonfnl 
baking  uowder;  rub  into  this  one  heaplug  table- 
spoonful  butter.  Beat  one  egK,  add  to  It  four 
tableapoonfuls  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  di- 
luted with  tliree-fourths  cup  water,  and  stir  this 
Into  the  dry  mixture.  Beat  well  and  spread  the 
doiigh  half  an  ineh  thick  in  a  shallow  baking  pan. 
Pare  six  apples,  cut  into  eighths,  lay  them  sharp 
edges  down,  in  parallel  rows  on 
top  of  the  dough,  pressing  them 
In  slightly.  Sprinkle  one-third 
of  a  cup  of  sugar  over  the  apples, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  ball 
an  hour.  _^^_ 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 


^^ 


i,--': 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

'^Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


Cbilbren 
Xisten 

when  the   Pastor  tells  or  the  mother  reads  one  of  these 
LITTTLE  SERIVION-STORIES  FOR  EACH 

SUNDAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

"  To  talk  entertainingly  to  children 


LITTLE 
TALKS  TO 
LITTLE 
PEOPLE 
By  J.  M. 
Farkar,  D.D. 


is  an  art  in  which  Dr.  Farrar  excels. 
For  parents  to  read,  no  more  cap- 
tivating stories  exist."  —  Richmond 
(Va)  Times-Dispatch. 

12mo,   cloth  $1.20  oet;  $1.30  by  mail. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y» 


^j 


COAL  COST- 
HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 


REMEMBER  the  big 
coal  bills  of  last  win- 
'  ter?  Coal  prices  are 
higher  this  year.  You  can 
oft-set  this  increase,  get 
more  comfort  and  avoid 
much  labor  and  annoy- 
ance if  you  equip  your  fur- 
nace or' boiler  with 

V-^  CONTROLLER 

'Ihis  iintfmatic  leguhitor  con- 
trols damptTHiiud  drufts— detects 
iind  acts  on  the  variation  of  une 
(iciirec,  preventing  ovor-heiiting 
and  fuel  w;iKte. 

tVllli  thp  riork  iiftarh- 
iiieiil  .von  can  reduce  the  heat 
during  sleeping  hours;  nndanto- 
maticall.v  increase  it  to  the  d8.v 
tempenit lire; and  by  the  time.voii 
rise  the  Jewel  I  will  have  t  lie  house 
lis  warm  .is  toast.  Don't  iris/i  .\our 
house  warm  in  the  morning.  Bu.v 
n  .lewell  and  have'W  so.  Guaran- 
teed ethcient  with  niiy  kind  of  heating  plant. 
Nothing  to  wear  out,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  the  b^'ok  "The  House  Com  fort- 
ahle"-and  folder  with   the   whimsical  storv  of 
"  IMA  ilKVVKLL"— Both    will    interest  and  sur- 
prise you. 
Send  postal  NOW  to 

►  JEWELL  MFG.  CO., 

22  Green  Street,  Auburn, 


N   Y 
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itself,  is  not  a  striking  phrase,  but  to  its 
repetition  the  poem  owes  a  large  part  of 
its  charm. 

In  a  Castle  Garden  Fair 

By  the  Rev.   K.  L.  CJales 

In  a  castle  garden  fair, 
Round  and  round  all  day  they  pass, 
,     Jesus,  Mary,  and  the  ass. 
Happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
All  day  long  in  the  long  grass. 
In  a  castle  garden  fair. 

In  a  castle  garden  fair. 

Old  Saint  Anne  sits  l)y  llie  well; 

She  has  many  tales  to  tell 

Of  old  wars  and  tlie  sad  things  ' 

That  in  days  long  gone  befell, 

In  a  castle  garden  fair. 

In  a  castle  garden  fair. 
Little  Jesus  tired  with  plaj-. 
And  the  great  heat  of  the  day. 
Listens  to  the  old  Saint  Anne, 
While  the  ass  eats  the  sweet  hay. 
In  a  castle  garden  fair. 

In  a  castle  garden  fair 

Her  tired  voice  is  weak  and  low. 

Very  long  her  tales  and  slow. 

Little  Jesus  falls  asleep. 

On  and  on  her  tales  still  go. 

In  a  castle  garden  fair. 

In  a  castle  garden  fair 
There  is  knocking  at  the  gate. 
It  is  Joseph  who  conies  late; 
He,  good  man,  has  toiled  all  day. 
He  for  supper  miist  not  wait. 
In  a  castle  garden  fair. 

In  a  castle  garden  fair, 
Now  an  ancient  serving  man. 
With  what  slow  stiff  speed  he  can. 
Spreads  for  Joseph  "neath  the  trees, 
Jesus,  Mary,  and  Saint  Anne, 
In  a  castle  garden  fair. 

William  Watson  has  never  been  afraid 
of  controversy.  And  his  poem  on  Ulster's 
attitude  toward  home  rule  and  England's 
attitude  toward  Ulster  has  the  forcefulness 
w^hieh  comes  from  intense  feeling  and  the 
mastery  of  words.  We  take  it  from  the 
London  Times: 

Ulster's    Reward 

By  William  Watson 

What  is  the  wage  the  faithful  earn? 
What  is  a  recompense  fair  and  meet? 
Trample  their  fealty  under  your  feet; 
That  is  a  fitting  and  just  return. 
Flout  them,  buffet  them,  over  them  ride. 
FUng  them  aside. 

Ulster  is  ours  to  mock  aad  spurn. 
Ours  to  spit  upon,  ours  to  deride; 
And  let  it  be  known  and  l)Iazoned  wide 
That  this  is  tlie  wage  the  faithful  earn. 
Did  she  uphold  us  when  others  defied? 
Then  fling  her  aside. 

Oh,  when  has  constancy  firm  and  deep 

Been  proven  so  oft  yet  held  so  cheap? 

She  had  only  asked  that  none  should  .sever. 

None  should  divorce  us,  nothing  divide; 

She  had  only  asked  to  be  ours  forever. 

And  this  was  denied. 

This  was  the  prayer  of  the  heart  of  Ulster, 

To  them  that  repulsed  her 

And  flung  her  aside 

When  in  the  world  was  such  payment  tendered 
For  service  rendered? 

Her  faith  had  been  tested,  her  love  had  been  tried. 
And  all  that  she  begged  was  with  us  to  abide. 
She  offered  dev'otlon  in  boundless  store. 


The  Carriage 

the  Wonderful  Burroughs  Visible 

Don' t  be  misled  by  generalities  in  adding  machine  advertising 
or  selling.  Get  specific  facts  and  comparisons  on  specific  points. 

Particularly  notice  the  carriage  construction,  for  the  carriage 
7nakes  or  mars  adding  machine  convenience  and  visibility. 


The  carriage  of  the  Burroughs  Visible 
is  so  arranged  that  it  gives  greater  vis- 
ibility of  printing  with  less  effort  by 
operator  than  any  other  adding  machine 
in  the  world. 

It  brings  the  printing  point  at  just  the 
proper  distance  from  the  eye  and  at  the 
proper  angle. 

It  is  the  only  adding  machine  that 
gives  the  same  convenience  of  seeing 
all  work  at  a  glance  as  the  most  ap- 
proved visible  typewriter. 

In  the  BurroughsV'isible  carriage  every 
lever  and  key  is  arranged  for  easy  and 
direct  manipulation.  The  carriage  is 
only  three  inches  from  the  keyboard — 
no  stretching  nor  shifting  necessary. 

The  paper  drops  into  place  in  the  car- 
riage automatically — like  a  typewriter. 
A  twirl  of  the  platen  knob  and  you  are 
ready  for  work  ! 

The  carriage  leaves  the  whole  sheet 
exposed  to  view  ;  no  danger  of  coming 
to  epd  of  paper  roll  without  knowing  it. 
Construction  permits  interchangeabilitv 
from  1 2^"  to  20"  carriage  and  vice  versa. 


Automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  paper  without  interfering 
with  uniformity  of  feed.  A  unioue 
friction-stop  locks  carriage  in  any  posi- 
tion. The  bell  counts  items  listed, 
warns  the  operator  when  end  of  sheet  is 
neared,  and  locks  the  carriage  so  head- 
ings are  uniform. 

These  are  exclusively  Burroughs/(?/«;'i. 

Remember  that  Burroughs  Visible 
machines  are  built  in  the  Burroughs  fac- 
tory, of  the  same  material,  with  the 
same  wonderful  machine  tools,  and  by 
the  same  workmen  who  have  built  a 
reputation  for  lifetime  service  into  other 
Burroughs  machines. 

The  Burroughs  factory  i;  not  a  new 
one,  built  just  to  make  this  one  type  of 
machine.  It  has  been  running  20  years 
and  even  the  first  adding  machines  turned 
out  are  still  in  use. 

The  Burroughs  reputation  and  prestige 
are  being  built  into  every  one  of  these  ma- 
chines and  every  word  of  the  Burroughs 
guarantee  and  of  the  Burroughs  Service 
pledge  goes  with  it. 


Write  for  valuable  systems  literature  applying  to  your  own  business 

BURROUGHS    ADDING    MACHINE    COMPANY 
49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


I'aper 

r  «  I  I 

I  wuv  s   aviiil- 

li'  fc^r  listiiiK. 

whfiiKhectsiire 

not  wanted. 


Priiiliiii; 

Point  at 

i  0  n  t  i  fi  <•  a  1 1  y 

pr(>perclistan<'e 

and  anule 

from  eye. 


ilili"  rib- 
boa  spool.s. 
C  h  a  n  K  « 
r  i  1)  I)  o  n  s 
instantly 
wi  I hout 
removing 
cane. 


Friction- 
Btop  lo(  ka 
carriage 
in  any  po- 
eition. 


Paper 
drops.in- 
to  place  as  in 
typewriter.  Two 
rows  of  rubber 
friction  rollers 
hold  paper  to 
very  last  line. 


Easy,  handy   ar- 
rangement   of 
various  shifts  and 
levers  for  spacing, 
etc. 


(71  Carriage  on  top  of 
V^machine     only 

three  inches  from 

keyboard. 


Carriage  automati- 
cally adjusts  itself 
to  any  thickness  of 
paper  or  any  number  of 
carbons.  Carriage  re- 
movable in  one  minute 
-^y,.  V'W  or  20- inch 
wi<lth  as  desired. 


Not  merely 
Points  of 
Merit — but 
Points  of 
Supeiiority 


R^moh  Gems 


Look  and  wear  like  diamonds.  Brilliancy  guaran- 
tutdfonjvtr.  Stand  file,  acid  and  fire  like  diamonds. 
Have  no  paste,  foil  or  backing.  Set  only  in  1-1  karat 
solid  ejold  mountings.  About  l-30th  the  price  of 
diamonds.  A  marvelous  synthetic  gem— will  cut 
glass.  Guaranteed  not  an  imitation, 
and  to  contain  no  glass.  Sent  C. CD. 
subject  to  examination.  Write  today  for 
our  4  color  catalog  DeLuxe,  it's  free. 

Remota  Jewelry  Co.  6H  Wasbingtoa  Ave.  St.  Louis 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

/Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.    Buy  one  of  our    ^ 
Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharing  5'}  Coupon       \ 
Trust  Bonds,  payinp  interest  semi-annually, 
and  issued    in    denominations  of  Sl.WJO.  up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Luxe  "  No.  27  " 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bond  Department  Established  1899. 
CAPITAL    $500,000.00. 


Kor  its  years  wo  have  been  paying  oar  customers 
the  highebt  returns  coosisteql  with  coDservative 
iiiethuds.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'JUU  aod  op 
which  wo  can  recouiuiend  after  the  Dlo^t  thorough 

I  ftreynal    investiRaiion.       I'leaM  n^k  for  Loan    l-i9t    No.     7  I 

I  $25  Csrtilicales  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investon. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kanf 


HARD  CORNS 


removed  in  60  secoi^da  with 
KUK.NHONE   (a   little  ariifi- 

cial  stone),  by  pentle  friction.      No  pain,  no  soreness,  no 

trouble,  no  danger.     IJelief  instant,  perfect,  permanent. 

Cannot  fail,  but  money  back  if  askid.  Send  25  cents  to 
KOR.\     liO.VK     CO.MP.\.VV 

Box  196.\  Owensboro,  Ky. 

French,   German,   Spanish,   Italian 

Can  he  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spare  moments,  in  your  own  home  Vou 
hear  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professftr  pro- 
nounce each  x\<'rd  and  phrnse     In  a  surprisinjriy 

short  lime  jou  can  speaL  a  ikw  lani'iiage  by  the 

Language-Phone   Method 

combined  with 
RoUDlhal's  Practical   Lingoiitrr 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testiiiioiiials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

<.m  Pntnam  lildi:.,-'  W.  ir.tli  St.,.\.  V. 
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^tr.  P.  R.  Friedel  of  Mrmphis,  Tenn.,  shows 
in  this  tntertor  howbeauti/uity  heaver  Hoard  walls 
and  ceilings  con  be  designed  and  decorated. 


■ 

1 

1     l*'**^'^f^**'  *^p^^^ 

^B 

Trade 


BEAVER 
DOARD 


Mark 


Walls  and  Ceilings  That 
Never  Crack 

YOU    can    have    them    by 
doing  as  Mr.  Friedel  and 
tlioiisands  of  others  have 
done — use  Beaver  Board. 

You  will,  at  the  same  time, 
have  the  free  assistance  of  our 
Designing  Department  in  work- 
ing out  tasteful  panel  designs 
appropriate  to  all  the  rooms. 

BEAVER  DOARD 

Pure-Wood-Fibre  Walla  and  Ceilings 

The  panels  have  a  beautiful  pebbled 
surface  which  you  can  paint  in  soft 
durable  colors,  thus  eliminating  the 
nuisance  and  unsanitary  features  of 
wall-paper. 

GENUINE  BEAVER  BOARD  has 
our  rcKistcred  trade-mark  on  the  back 
of  each  panel  and  sample.  It  has  also 
a  liKht-creamcolorall  the  way  through. 
Insist  on  seeing  both  trade  mark  and 
color  before  buying. 


Write  for  free  booklet ' 
and  its  Uses." 


Beaver  Board 


THE  BEAVER  COMPANIES 

U.S.A.:        610  Beaver  Road.   Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Canada:         710  Wall  St.,  BcaverclaU-,  Ottawa. 

Great   Britain:   4  Southampton   Row     Russell 

Stiuare,    London. 


Increased 

mileage  and 

increased  "smileage' 

— ihal  8   Ihe    reason    our  facilities  for  making 

LEE   TIRES 

have  had  to  be  continually  increased  within 
the  past  year. 

B<x>klet  "L"  tells  of  the  better  grade  rubber, 
the  finer  fabric  and  improved  processes  back  of 
(his  better  performance.   Write  for  it,  or  get  it  at 
OUR    STOKES: 
83B  Seventh  Avenne.  New  York  City 
103  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston 
22S  N    Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 
1233  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
1212  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
3667Lindell  Boulevard.  St.Louii 


But  that  Is  a  thing  men  prize  no  more. 
And  tossing  it  back  in  her  face  they  cried — 
"Let  U.S  open  the  door 
And  fling  her  outside." 

Where  on  the  earth  was  the  like  of  it  done 

In  the  gaze  of  the  sun? 

She  had  pleaded  and  prayed  to  be  counted  .still 

As  one  of  otir  household  through  good  and  ill 

.\nd  with  scorn  they  rcphed; 

.Jeered  at  her  loyalty,  trode  on  her  pride; 

Spurned  her,  repulsed  her, — 

Grc^at-hearted  Ulster; 

Flung  her  a.sido. 

There  is,  to  our  ears,  a  jarring  note  in  the 
tliird  lino  from  the  last  of  this  poem,  which 
we  take  from  the  London  Nation.  The 
word  din  seems  too  literary  for  a  country 
song.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  the  word 
is  ill  common  use  among  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, but  it  does  not  come  into  the  poem 
naturally.  It  nearly  spoils  the  elifect  of  the 
beautiful  stanza  in  which  it  occurs. 

Irish  Country  Song 
By  Padr.\ic  Colum 

My  young  love  said  to  me,  "My  parents  won't 

mind, 
And  my  brothers  won't  slight  you  for  your  lack 

of  kind." 
Then  she  stept  away  from  me,  and  this  she  did 

say, 
"It  will  not  be  long,  love,  till  our  marriage  day." 

She  went  away  from  me,  and  she  moved  through 

the  fair, 
And  fondly  I  watched  her  go  here  and  go  there: 
Then  she  went  her  way  homeward,  with  one  star 

awake. 
.\s  I  lie  swan  in  the  evening  moves  over  the  lake. 

The  people  were  saying  no  two  were  e'er  wed 

But  one  had  a  sorrow  that  never  was  said; 

And  I  .smiled  as  she  passed  with  her  goods  and  her 

gear, 
And  that  was  the  last  that  I  saw  of  my  dear. 

I  dreamt  it  last  night  that  my  young  love  came  in. 
So  softly  she  entered  her  feet  made  no  din. 
She  came  clo.se  beside  me.  and  this  she  did  say, 
"It  will  not  be  long,  love,  till  our  marriage  day." 

For  so  productive  a  poet  Stephen  Phil- 
lips maintains  a  remarkably  high  standard 
of  (excellence.  The  following  poem,  which 
appeared  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  good 
criticism  as  well  as  good  verse.  "  That  lyre 
of  thunder  and  the  trump  of  gt  id  "  and 
"  Ticpaint  the  faint  vermilion  of  the  morn  " 
are  particularly  memorable  lines. 

Vergil  and  Tennyson 
By  Stephen  Phillips 

O  skilled  with  all  thy  Vergil's  elder  art. 
The  magic  of  the  Muses  to  impart; 
To  sing  of  England  as  of  Home  he  sang, 
Willi  grand  hexameter  that  rolled  and  rang. 
,\nd  able  with  a  far  instructed  might. 
The  Latin  lamp  of  splendor  to  relight, 
Tho  on  a  northern  shore  by  sullen  foam, 
Ileeai)tiiro  the  dead  ni<-lodies  of  Home. 
Thou,  too,  didst  feel  the  pas.sion  of  the  past, 
Tilings  irretric!vable  and  fading  fast. 
And  thou  didst  hear  aright  the  human  cry, 
Tho  sea-liko  striving  of  mortality. 
Tho  not  to  thtHj  was  his  full  utterance  given, 
Born  to  a  dilTerenl  toiigui",  and  later  tieav(>n; 
Tongue  that  aloni'  in  Millon  eoiild  uphold, 
That  lyre  of  thunder  and  the  trump  of  gold. 


(IKKAT  ltK.\K  SPUING  WATKK. 

noc.  per  cane  of  <>  glHHH  Htoppered  buttles. 


Wood  and  Steel 

FilingEquipmeat 

The  Unit  Principle  in  filing  cabinets  is 
the  right  idea— the  Globe- Wernicke  idea. 
It  saves  space,  time  and  money.  It  place: 
the  same  efficient  methods  at  the  service  o{ 
both  ;the  large  and  the  small  business.  Il 
costs  no  more  to  buy  and  it  costs  less  to  use. 

Globe- Wernicke  Filing  Equipment  supplies 
the  best  solution  for  every  need.  Made  in 
steel  and  wood — all  finishes.  Consult  our 
local  agent  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Address  Dept.  V  810 

3bc  9lol>c^Vert>ickcCo. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Ilr:iii<-li  OOlcos  :  New  York,  380-382  Broad- 
way; I  hirago.  231  23.^  So.  Wabash  Ave. :  Wasliing- 
toii.  1218-1220  K  M.  N  W.:  Boston.  91-93  Federal  St.  ; 
Pliiludelpliia.  1012-1014  Clieslnut  St  :  Cincinnati,  128- 
134  Fourth  Av.'  .  K 


Horses 

I  Will  Teach  You  By  Mail 

Take  any  ordinary  horse  you  have  or  your 
most  likely  colt  and  train  it  yourself.  You 
can  do  it.  And  it  requires  no  special  gift  or 
■"magnetism".  Easy,  simiile.  direct.  A  scien- 
tific system,  easily  mastered.  In  my  wonder- 
ful saddle  horse  training  course  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  judge  a  horse— read  his  disposi- 
tion—how to  teach  any  horse  the  five  standard 
gaits,  and  to  waltz,  bow,  kneel,  etc..  how  to 
change  its  gait  by  a  simple  movement.  It's 
all  clearly  explained  by  photos  and 
diagrams. 

Big  Profits  For 
Riding  Masters 

Let  me  teach  you  how  to  earn 
$2S.OO  to  $SO.OO  each  training 
gaiting  and  sellintr  saddle  horses. 
Oct  up  clubs,  riding  classes,  etc. 
Be  an  expert  judge  of  horses  at  a 
glance. 
F|>AA  to   all    who    roqupiit    it,   n 


l>i>iiiiliftil  prosiioctuM  on 
GaitiiiK  anil  TniiuinR  ik  Hailillo  homo. 
Also  a  haiiilHonu'  colorod  picturo  of  a 
Boory  8tu<lont  and  hor  fanioua  Htiind- 
anl  l)r<>d  horse  ".Sntan".    She  trained 

him    liy    tho    Beery    method.     Writo       

today.    Address  -^^-"^^~~- 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  672  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Prof. 
Jps.so  B«T«ry 

errsidont 
B««ry  School 

of 

HorscmanBhfp 

Author  of 

*Kato  and 

Quoon" 

■nd      "Hio 

Tho-ouffh- 
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But  thou,  still  following  with  faithful  feet. 

The  charm  of  field  and  woodland  couldst  repeat; 

Repaint  the  faint  vermilion  of  the  morn. 

And  all  the  colors  wherewith  day  is  born: 

And  strangely  sweet  as  unto  him  to  thee, 

Of  waking  birds  tjie  mournful  melody; 

Voices  of  kine,  in  dark  uncomforted. 

In  the  dark  hour,  and  ere  the  skies  are  red. 

And  yet  wast  thou  content  in  mist,  to  be 

World-sundered  by  the  billows  of  the  free. 

And  from  that  Island  eyrie  to  descry 

The  widening  march  of  England's  destiny. 

Like  him  thou  didst  the  courtier's  part  rehearse. 

But  never  didst  attain  Marcellus'  verse. 

Nor  ever  the  dread  world  beyond  the  tomb 

Didst  thou  explore  with  Orpheus  and  the  gloom. 

Where  armed  i1*;neas  frighted  half  the  shades. 

Coming  in  splendor  on  the  dimmer  glades. 

But  this  we  feel,  when  thou  hadst  crossed  the  bar. 

The  pilot  of  thy  music  was  not  far. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A   TEAMSTER-CRUSADER 

PEOPLE  who  would  like  to  be  useful 
to  their  communities  but  are  timid 
because  they  lack  means  or  education 
ought  to  find  some  encouragement  in  the 
story  of  what  Joseph  Heberle,  a  ten-doilar- 
a-week  teamster,  did  in  Cincinnati.  Prob- 
ably no  man  was  ever  more  conscious  of 
his  limitations  than  Heberle,  but,  according 
to  J.  W.  McGruder,  general  secretary'  of 
the  Federated  Charities  at  Baltimore,  who 
used  to  know  the  teamster  personally,  he 
did  all  he  could,  which  proved  to  be  a  great 
deal.  Heberle  conceived  the  idea  that 
public  drinking  fountains  would  reduce  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  a 
fight  to  make  pure  water  easier  to  get  than 
boer  and  the  stronger  drinks  was  remark- 
able. Mr.  McGruder  ^\Tites  about  this 
"common  Dutchman"  in  The  Survey: 

Heberle  was  a  German,  born  in  the 
©Id  country  and  accustomed  to  his  beer. 
He  had  become  aroused,  however,  against 
the  crookedness  and  oppression  involved 
in  the  exactness  of  saloon-keepers  through- 
out the  to'wn,  who  had  installed  watering- 
troughs  in  front  of  their  saloons  and  got 
citj-  water  free  of  charge,  but  who  made 
it  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  intolerable, 
for  teamsters  to  water  their  horses  at  these 
troughs  without  patronizing  the  bar. 

He  registered  his  protest  in  no  uncer- 
tain words,  and  began  to  agitate  for  "free 
public  drinking  fountains  for  man  and 
beast,"  to  be  erected  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  congested  bu.siness  dis- 
tricts. But,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
was  "nothing  but  a  common  Dutchman," 
and  nobody  paid  much,  if  any,  attention  to 
what  he  said.  The  indifference  only  in- 
flamed him  the  more,  and  he  started  out  on 
a  personal  canvass  among  clergymen,  labor 
leaders,  social  workers,  and  influential  men 
and  women,  urging  them  to  see  in  person 
or  "write  to  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  and 
to  get  their  friends  to  do  likewise,  demand- 
ing a  city  appropriation  for  free  public 
drinking  fountains. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Board  of 
Public  Affairs  was  flooded  "w^th  letters  and 
petitions,  and  it  seemed  as  if  suddenly  and 
for  some  inexplicable  reason  the  entire  city 
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of  Cincinnati  had  gone  mad  on  the  subject 
of  drinking  fountain.s  and  would  hear  of 
nothing  else.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  board  ever  found  out  that 
only  one  man  was  back  of  all  the  hubbub, 
and  he  "only  a  common  Dutchman." 

Heberle  had  come  \o  my  home  to  enlist 
me  in  this  fight.  We  were  in  the  midst  of 
an  earnest  discussion  of  the  plan  of  cam- 
I)aign,  the  persons  to  be  seen,  the  points  to 
be  argued,  and  all  the  rest,  when  into  the 
room  there  toddled  a  baby  girl.  Instantly 
the  man  of  one  idea  forgot  me,  forgot 
drinking  fountains,  forgot  everything  ex- 
cept the  child.  Ht>  crooned  over  her, 
fondled  her,  talked  baby  talk  to  her. 

"Heberle."  I  finally  interrupted,  "why 
don't  you  get  married?" 

I  ought  to  have  known  better.  The 
man's  face  f<'ll;  he  turned  upon  me  almost 
fiercely,  and,  with  eyes  Hashing,  fairly 
hissed  at  me:  "  I'm  nothing  but  a  teamster. 
I  earn  only  ten  dollars  a  week.  The  most 
I  can  ever  hope  to  earn  is  eleven  dollars. 
And  I'll  never  ask  any  woman  to  share  that 
in(u)me  with  me  and  undertake  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  family." 

I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  I  was  looking 
into  the  face  of  a  middle-aged  man  of  warm 
domestic  nature,  Avho,  rather  than  subject 
a  wife  and  children  to  the  privation  and 
slow  torture  of  less  than  a  liv-ing  wage,  was 
subjecting  himself  to  involuntary  bachelor- 
(lom  and  suffering  in  his  own  domestic  soul 
a  (lail.v  martyrdom. 

This  explains  what  Avas  in  later  years 
puzzling  to  some  Cincinnatians,  to  whom 
Heb(>rle  was  a  fanatic  and  more  or  less  of 
a  nuisance — his  consuming  zeal  in  the 
child-labor  movement .  Himself  unlettered 
if  not  illiterate — I  have  letters  from  him 
the  deciphering  of  which  would  do  credit 
to  a  post-office  expert — almost  uncouth, 
and  in  every  way  handicapjied,  neverthe- 
less he  founded,  financed,  managed,  and 
edited  The  Child  Labor  Record,  the  first 
publication  of  tlu*  kind  in  Cincinnati  and 
Ohio,  and  one  of  the  first  in  America.  He 
was  at  it  early  and  late,  week  days  and 
Sundays,  jear  in  and  year  out,  with  never 
a  vacation.  He  literally  wore  himself  out 
and  went  down  into  a  premature  grave. 

The  tactics  which  he  had  successfully 
followed  in  the  campaign  for  free  public 
drinking  fountains  (I  forgot  to  say  that  the 
Hoard  of  Public  Affairs  actually  ai)propria- 
(ed  .'il;2,.")()0  or  ther(>ab()uls  for  this  jmrpose, 
thereby  making  a  beginning  at  placing  the 
city,  so  to  speak,  "on  the  water  wagon") 
lie  pursued  with  e(|ual  success  for  a  Child- 
Labor  Law.  1  believe  that  the  National 
Child-Labor  Committee  will  not  accuse  me 
of  exaggeraf  i(m.  if  I  say  that  to  this  un- 
lettered Dutchman,  the  driver  of  an  ex|)re^s 
wagon  and  president  of  the  teamsters' 
union,  more  than  to  any  or  all  other  persons, 
is  due  the  credit  for  having  placed  the  first 
Child-Labor  Law  on  the  statute  books  of 
Ohio. 

When  I  told  a  part  of  this  story  at  the 
sef^tion  meeting  of  the  committee  on  stand- 
ards of  living  and  labor  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charitit>s  and  C\)rrecti()n, 
and  clost>d  by  saying  that  if  (>ver  there  was 
a  man  who  d(>st>rved  a  monument  to  his 
m(>mory  it  was  Jost>ph  H(>b«>rle,  the  chair- 
man of  (he  meiMiiiLr,  Owen  H.  Lovejoy, 
greatly  to  my  surprize  and  gratification, 
announced:  "A  monument  is  lH>ing  »>recle(l 
to  his  memory.  It  is  a  free  public  drinking 
fountain.'! 
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Usual  Way. — "Truth  erusht  to  eartli 
will  rise  ajifaiii,"  but  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  automobile  gets  away  first. — Lippiit- 
cott's. 


Reminding  Him. — Pkck — "  You  will 
never  get  the  dog  to  mind  you,  my  dear.  " 

Mrs.  Pkck — "  I  will  with  patienee.  You 
were  just  as  troublesome  yourself  at  first." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Ever  Seen  Him? — "  What  .sort  of  chap 
is  he?  " 

"  Well,  after  a  beggar  has  touched  him 
for  a  dime  he'll  tell  you  he  '  gave  a  little 
dinner  to  an  acquaintance  of  his.'  " — 
LippincotCs. 


Different.^"  Bobby,"  .said  the  lady  in 
the  street-car,  severely,  "  why  don't  you 
get  up  and  give  jour  seat  to  your  father? 
Doesn't  it  pain  you  to  see  him  reaching 
for  the  strap?  " 

"  Not  in  a  oar,"  said  Bobby.  "  It  does 
at  home." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Sherlock  Again. — Mr.  Holmes — "  I  no- 
tice that  you  have  a  new  kitchen  maid." 

Mrs.  Borden-Lodge — "  I  have.  But  I 
think  it's  perfectly  wonderful  how  you  can 
make  such  accurate  deductions." 

Mr.  Holmes — "  Quite  simple,  ma'am. 
I've  been  comparing  the  thumb-prints  on 
the  plates." — Chicago  News. 


One  There. — -The  morning  after  a 
banquet,  during  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Baltimore,  a  prominent  Republican 
thus  greeted  an  equally  well-known  Demo- 
crat: 

"  1  understand  there  were  some  Repub- 
licans at  the  banquet  last  night." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Democrat  genially, 
"  one  waited  on  me." — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. 


Uncle  Joe's  Objection. — Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non, seated  on  the  piazza  of  a  seaside  hotel, 
condemned  a  certain  improvi(l<>nt  type  of 
social  reformer. 

"  They're  great  borrowers,"  he  said, 
"  these  chaps  who  are  going  to  make  the 
world  over  again." 

With  a  chuckle  he  added: 

"  The  worst  thing  about  your  Utopians 
is  that  they're  all  l-()-U-topians." — 
Washington  F^ost. 


Making  Sure. — An  aged  merchant  was 
very  ill  and  sent  for  the  family  lawyer. 
"  I  wish,"  began  the  sick  man,  as  the 
attorney  stood  by  his  bedside  eager  to  catch 
every  word. 

"  Yes?  "  answered  the  lawyer,  hastily 
scribbling. 

"  All  ray  property  to  go  to  mj-  eldest 
daughter.  I  wish  to  die  firm  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  property  is  assured  to  her," 
continued  the  merchant,  with  excitement. 

"  Of  course — of  course  !  "  fussed  the 
attorney. 

"  Would  it  be  asking  too  much,"  hesi- 
tatingly asked  the  dying  man,  "  to  suggest 
that  you  should  marry  her?  " — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 
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riKHiih  on  a  cerlain  day,  ju.-^t  like  a  weekly  or  monthly  magazine.  We  make 
<liiit»*  a  dir^couiit  lo  '•sub.'tiTibers"   to  thi;*  plmi.       VN'nle  lor  partuul-r-. 


Parcelle's  Candy  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.  C,  38  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

For  tlie  fiiclosed  $1.00.  send  nif  a  l)OX  of  Par- 
celle's Post  Candy,  charges  prepaid,  subject  to 
your  money-back-,    iiot-satisflcd  plan. 


Name .... 

Address  . 


THIS  WATER   SEALED   HEAT- 
TIGHT  TOP  MAKES   FIRELESS 
COOKING  PERFECT 

Until  we  invented  the 
"Write  r  Sealed" 

Top  of  the  "  IDEAL" 
Kireiess  Cooker  a  per- 
fect   Fireless     Cooker 
did  not  exist.     Ri:.'ht 
out  of  the    top 
hottest  part 
— the    heat 
streams  away 
from   the  or- 
dinary   Fire- 
less  Cookei — 
and   it's  that 
precious  heat 
which   is  the 
o  n  o    th  i  n  g 
needful. 

!nii)risoned 
lieat  is  what 
does  the  cook- 
ing in  a  Fireless 
examineyour  "IDEAL"  Fireless 

CtMiker.  you  will  see  that  los9  of  heat  simply  cannot  take 
rdaec  through  its  "  Water  Sealed*'  Top,  This  means  that  the 
"IDEAL"  Fireless  Cooker  Cooks  Faster,  Cooks  Better  and 
Keeps  the  Food  Hot  Longer  than  any  other  Fireless  C.Kjkf-r.  It 
will  Ro»Ht,Biik<^,  Steam.  Ste^v  :t  ml  Iloll,  and  save 
80^  of  the  fuel,  and  reduees  work  and  woi  ly  to  a  mininiuni- 

"Ideal"  Fireless  Cook  Stoves  Are 
Lined  With  "Pure*'  Aluminum 

You  want  a  Cooker  lined  with  a  metal  which  will  not  rust. 
])inhole.  corrode,  chip  or  crack.  '  Pure"  Alumiuuin  is  the 
only  insurance  against  these  things. 

Separate  over  over  each  c«>mpartment  Equipment  of 
"Wear  Kver'*  Aluminum  Utensils. 

Try  the  '■  IDEAL"  at  our  risk.  Use  the  Cooker  30  days 
and  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim,  money    refunded. 

You  can  pay  for  an  'IDEAL"  Fireless  Cooker  a  little  each 
month  if  you  desire.  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  details  of  our  easy  payment  plan. 

THE    TOLEDO    COOKER    CO. 

No.  1344  W.  Bancroft  St.  Toledo.  0. 

\\  V  alno  make  the  re|ehrftt<*d  "  Id-'al  *'  <i^ani  Cooker 


"Desire 

sets  ill  motion  all  your  energ'ies — 
wliether  it  he  a  positive  desire 
that  soinethiiifT  iiappen,  or  a  neg'- 
ative  desire  that  soinethiiifj  tio  not 
happen." — Paul  Dubois,  M.D. 

By  carefully  cultivating  proper  DESIRES, 
tlie  author  explains,  we  may  reacii  tiie  highest 
plane  of  mental  balance  and  satisfaction. 

How  are  these  desires  initiated?  How  best 
may  we  limit  or  control  their  sources.'  Why 
do  we  do  some  things  that  are  distasteful  to 
lis?  And  why  do  we  not  acc<)mi)li-.li  more  of  the 
things  we  slioiild  accomplish?  Does  sentiment 
sometimes  urge  us  too  strongly  toward  this  or  that 
decision?  And  what  part  does  pure  reason  and 
will  play  ? 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  of  vital  impor- 
tance  to  everyone  interested  in 

practical  self-mastery 

and  mental  development 

are  discussed  with  vigorous  analysis  and  gripping 
interest  in  a  rectnt  book  by  I'atil  Dubois,  M.D., 
tiie  famous  nerve  speciali-t  and  mental  scientist 
of  the  University  of  Berne.  Switzerland. 

If  voii  are  interested  in  this  immensely  practical 
yet  fascinating  discussion,  you  should  spend  50c 
for  a  copy  of 


Reason  and  Sentiment 

Hy  Dr.  Haul  Dubois   author  of  many  fam- 
ous works  on  mental  science  and  nervous 
disorders;    Professor  of    Neuropathology 
at  the  University  of  Berne,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  it  to-day,  or  order  through  your  book- 
seller.    i2mo.    cloth.  50c  >iet;^(x.  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,       NEW  Y«RK.  N.  Y 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directorij 


Cunard 

Cruises 


Unsurpassed  Luxury  and  Comfort 

^^\       f^^  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers 

*^S^       "LACONIA"  Nov.  9,  Jan.  4 
"FRANCONIA"  Nov.28,  Jan.  18 
'CARONIA"  Jan.  30,  Mar.  15     >^ 


A  LA  CARTE  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
STOPOVERS   PERMITTED 


For  Particulars  apply  to 

CUNARD    CRUISE    DEP'T. 

21  State  St..  New  York 


<^. 


c> 


^^>^ 


Panama  Canal^nd 
West  Indies  ^ 

WINTER  CRUISES  / 

JAN-lfi  .28DAYS  \ 

FEB20   $I75Up 

ijABiT  ■  16  Days 
.  MAR  27  *|45Up 


SS'-GnuserKurriirsI:" 

Jam&icik        -^^^ 
SouthAmericiL 


,.r<-* 


■.a 


Writt  for 


NORTH  GERNANUOYD 

SBROADWAY     OELRICHS  &  CO.,      NC-WVORK 

CCN'I.  AGENTS         -J- 
H.  CLAUSSENIUS  &  CO.    ALLOWAY  k  CHAMPION 

CHICAGO  WINNIPFC 
CENTRALJ<ATIONAL  BANK            R.  CAPELLE 
ST   LOUIS SAN  FKAWascO 


Travel  with  Dunning 

Around  the  World,  Eastbound,  Nov.  16. 
Efirypt  and  Palestine  Jan.,  Feb.  and  Mar. 

Hook  Early. 
.Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to  Europe. 
Special  A  rrangements/or  private  tours. 
Agents  for  H.  &  Anglo-American  Nile. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  4  CO. 
10'.! Congregational  House, Boston, Mass. 


I  lit'  ih'^t  in   '1  rtii'fl 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

Tilt  most  exclusive  arrangements.      Tour 
(Ic    luxe.      I'^astwaid  Nov.  Ifi. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

.S.iil  l"eb.  Istlrom  New  York. 
The   CotUer  Method    The   Best   of  Everythiot 

Send  for  announcrments. 
lO 'I'rtiill}  I'liiCf,  Uotloii,  Mass. 


v-tS@P37  University  Prints 

2.0110  at  >iiw' cent  curb,  drrok  HsnillHrok  !)»  E<1- 
niuiKl  Vnn  Macli.  !  vol.,  (l.fiO,  Itklian  HAndlxKiki. 
1  voln..  tl  W  "idl.     Send  '.V  ntniiip  f<ir  rnLll.)!!!!!. 

Bl'KK.^i'  <»i-°  l^\■vl•:ltNl'rl  Ti(.t\  ■:■. 

19  TRINITY  I'LACK.  IIOSTO.N. 


Traveling  Companion  or  Private  Secretary.  A 
young  man  ot  twenty-seven  with  business  and 
travel  experience,  holding  excellent  |)osition 
in  Ne*  York,  wishes  to  make  a  change.  For 
Pininilars  and  leferenccs  write  to  KBl.lAtii.K 
,^37  W.  124th  Street,  New  York  City,  Apt.  3'.'. 


Around  "'WORLD 

^IIO  DAYS  - 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 


/kNDUP 


fll 

nctUAiiv  ufmsii 

JUOIID  AND  ASHORf 
UHWJr  HdnillMi 
UOIDSONLUIIUiC 
WllUlfll.lIC 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Mediterranean  Lands 

Frequent  departures  January  to  May. 
Ksypt,    The     Holy     Land     and 
(Jreece.    Italy  and  the  Riviera. 
Spain,  Portugal  and  France. 

Everything  the  best.  Small  parties.  Ideal 
leaders. 

Send  for  descriptive  book. 

RAYMOND  &   WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

:t(MI  >Vashin|;tan  Strcrt,  Roston 

2'2.'>  KUth  Aioniie,  ^ew  York 

100.1  ('hF^t^llt  Strpct,  I'hillldrlphia 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Months'  Toor  Under  Escort 
Jan.  S  tu.Ma}  3.     9I43.-> 

".\11  expenses."     First-class  throughout 
Japan    in    4;lierry    Itloseioin  Tlin<> 

Send /or  Booklet 
THE   PILGRIM   TOURS 

Raymond  ^  Whitcomh  Co..  Ag'-^ 
4»l<l    South  «'hiirrli  IIUIk..  Ito.stou 

•i-iZt  Flllli  .%»«'nu<',  \ow  Vorl, 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season  — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PA1NET0LK.M     UI.E.VSKAI.I.S.  N.  V. 


I  c..!  lii.inrmi'niciit.  bentt<'Stimonial«.  ami  ilu' 
lowiHt  priccH  in  the  world. 
TheTEMPLETOTJRS. 8 BeaconSt..  Boston. Mass. 

University  Travel 

TlIK  MKIHTKKICANKAN 
TIIK  MMO 
I'AI.KSTINK 
UWV.VAV. 

.Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athena  in  (ireece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Send/or  illustrated  announcement. 
HUREAU   OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVFI, 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

.Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Hestresults.  Promptness  assured.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 6'.i4  FSt.Washington,D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
lor  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  iee. 
R.  B.Owen, 4a Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
ill  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
.Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less)— Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.7.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Remington  Typewriter  only  $18.75.  Most 
interesting  proposition  ever  made.  Bargains 
in  ever^'  make.  Price  from  jfS.OO  up.  Get 
our  agents  prices.  Standard  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sKetcii  tor  tree  renort  as  to 
paientaoiluy.  GUIDE  BOOR  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vaiuaule  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  tor  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  :  samoie  tree. 
VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

LARGE  PROFITS  MADE  WITH  A 
"LONG"  CRISPETTE  MACHINE.  One 
man  reports  profits  of  #l,5ii0  in  one  month; 
another  ;f  1,465;  another  $600  gross  in  one  week; 
another  ?250  in  one  day.  Many  report  excel- 
lent profits.  Splendid  locations  are  open 
everywhere.  Put  a  machine  in  a  window,  small 
store  or  small  place  in  any  city.  It  draws 
crowds— everybody  buys.  Costs  little  to  start. 
Big  profits  soon  made.  No  skill  required  to 
operate  machine.  Send  for  free  booli  "  How 
To  Make  Money  In  The  Crispette  Business." 
W.  Z.  LONG 

640  High  Street 

Springfield,  Ohio 


REAL  ESTATE 


VIRGINIA  and  MARYLAND  COUNTRY  HOMES 
The  Be.st 

CITY  AND  SUBURBAN   PROPERTY 
The  IJest 

TIMBER  AND  COAL  LANDS 
The  IJest 

FREE]  ILLUSTRATED  REGISTERS 
Please  state  wants 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  COMPANY 

419  SoDthem  Bnilding  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kmnrh  Office:  Charlottesville,  Va. 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  .Spare  time  only  re- 
quired. Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
sworn  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co., 
53H  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  Y'ork. 


Learn  to  write  advertisements,  earn  $25  to 
JlOO  a  week.  We  can  positively  show  you  by 
mail  Ho^v  to  Increase  Your  Income.  Book 
mailed  free.  Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  160  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


PURCHASE  A  SOUTHERN  FARM 

Pri<-es  $10  an  Acre  Up.  Nature  fa- 
vors you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain,  mild 
winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious 
and  school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork, 
poultry,  sheep  and  dairying  pay  handsomely. 
Large  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck,  com,  cotton, 
nuts  and  apples. "Southern  Field,"  state  book- 
lets andallfactsfree.     M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Ry.,  Room 57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA 

All  empire  of  fertile  lands,  in  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South   Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  pos- 
sible every  working  day.  Two  and  three  crops 
annually.    Write  for  attractive  literature. 
J.  A.  PRIDE,  General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Suite  No.  361  Norfolk,  Virginia 


WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks;  City  Car- 
riers; Postoffice  Clerks.  $90.00  month.  Short 
hours.  Steady  work.  November  Examina- 
tions everywhere.  Coaching  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dep't  G  51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  HOW  to  easily  make  money  with- 
out interfering  with  your  present  occupation. 
Address  at  once  Desk  2, 

Scribner's  Magazine. 
155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork. 


SALESMEN    WANTED 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
Liberal  arrangement  offered  experienced 
encyclopedia  or  magazine  salesmen  for 
Winston's  Cumulative  Encvclofedia. 
The  newest,  livest,  most  appealing  propo- 
sition in  years.  A  money  maker.  Unique 
plan  of  safe. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
1006-1016  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 


Kennel    Directorij 


DOG    REMEDIES 


If  so,  send  for  Polk  Miller's  great 
illustrated  book  on  "DOGS."  Tells 
how  to  care  for  them  from  puppy- 
hood  to  old  age.  Also  how  to  secure 
free  medical  advice.  This  50  cent 
'look  for  10  cents  just  to  advertise 
Sergeant's  Famous  Dog  Remedies" 
Polk  .Miller  DruirOa.,  HOO  K,  Main  bit.,  Riehmond.  Ta. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  bust  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
.iiid  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  1  can't  plea.sc 
you,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 


Cook  Strain  of  Airedales— Bred  and 

reared  under  ideal  W»'r-<-</<t/^ conditions.     Wa 
have  the  "pal  "  you  want.     Honieoi  Elruge 
Monarch. World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cal- 
.ilogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,     North  Bend.  Oregon. 


AIREDAl.KTERRIER  AND  SCOTCH 
COLLI  E  PUPS  of  high  class  at  reasonable 
prices.  ^I.1tI()ns  open  and  bred  for  sale.  Tell 
us  your  wants.  Our  dogs  please.  P.  L.  Sav- 
age, St.  Charles,  HI. 


POINTERS 


We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  finest  bird  dogs  in  Anurica.  Pointers 
and  Setters.  Dogs.  Hitches  an<l  Puppies  for 
sale.  Dogs  that  are  tr.iined  (in  Quail,  (Jrouse, 
Woodcock,   Ducks,  .Snipe.  Etc. 

Kel  lllver   I'ariii   Hcn»<>lN 
nox  NoSON,  nurllilnirluii,  Ind. 


PUBLICATIONS 


IJuy  an  Airedale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  \p.  ed.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  400.  The  Pal  of  the  working, 
man.  In  addition  tobeing  perfect  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectors  of  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  $25  to  $50,  according  to  quality. 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  69lb  St.,  Kanaan  City,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


FOX    HOUNDS 


July  and  Birdsong  Foxhounds. — Roquemore 
&  Co.'s  Celebrated  Red  Foxhounds.  The 
fastest  and  gamest  running  dogs  in  the  South. 
Every  dog  guaranteed.  If  you  want  the  best 
write  us  for  particulars.  Address J^aquemore 
&  Co.,  Thomaston,  I'pson  Co.,  Ga. 

COON    HOUNDS 


COON  HOUND.S-The  Southern  Farm 
Coon  Hound  Kennels,  Selmer,  Tenn,  offer 
as  fine  coon  hounds  as  live,  thoroughly 
trained,  on  free  trial.  Also  mixed  huntersfor 
coons,  possums  and  squirrels.  Write  for  de- 
scriptions and  prices. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  27. — A  general  railroad  strike  is  called 
in  Spain. 
A   large  anti-home    rule    meeting     is    held    in 

Belfast,  Ireland. 
Stromboli  is  in  eruption. 

October  1. — Reports  say  that  Greece,  Bulgaria. 
Servia.  and  Montenegro  are  preparing  for  war 
with  Turkey,  and  will  present  an  ultimatum 
demanding  autonomy  for  Macedonia,  Albania. 
Old  Servia,  and  Crete.  London  dispatches 
say  that  Turkey  is  mobilizing  her  regular 
Army. 
Fighting  is  reported  between  Tiu-key  and  the 
Balkan  States. 

Oomestic 

September    26. — President    Taft    addresses    the 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce at  Boston. 
Winston  Churchill  is  nominated    for  governor 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Progressives. 

September  27. — Rioting  incident  to  the  street- 
railway  strike  causes  the  declaration  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Job  E.  Hedges  is  nominated  for  governor  by 
the  New  York  Republicans. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  speaks  in  New  Orleans. 

Governor  McGovern  of  Wisconsin  announces 
his  support  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

September  28. — John  L.  Longstaff.  an  English 
aviator,  is  killed  by  the  fall  of  his  biplant'  at 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  and  Lieut.  L.  C.  Rockwell 
and  Corporal  Frank  Scott,  of  the  Army  Avia- 
tion Corps,  are  killed  in  an  aeroplane  acci- 
dent near  Washington. 
Speaking  at  Atlanta,  Colonel  Roosevelt  attacks 
Governor  Wilson  for  having  misquoted  his 
trust-regulation  arguments. 

In  a  speech  at  West  Chester.  Pa.,  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  urges  compulsory  voting. 

It  is  annotmced  from  Wasliington  that  the 
President  will  submit  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress  a  budget  of  appropriations  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  estimates  of  money  needed. 

September  30. — Lawrence,  Mass..  mill  operatives 
hold  a  one-day  "demonstration  strike"  as  a 
prottist  against  the  imprisomnent  of  Ettor  and 
Giovannitti. 

In  the  campaign-fund  inquiry  at  Washington 
it  is  testified  that  E.  H.  Harriman  personally 
contributed  S50,000  to  the  RepubUcan  na- 
tional campaign  fund  of  1904. 

October  1. — William  FUnn  testifies  before  the 
campaign-fund  investigators  that  he  has  given 
8144,308  to  the  Roosevelt  campaign  this  year. 

October  2. — Testimony  given  before  the  Clapp 
investigating  committee  shows  that  TSyi  per 
cent,  of  the  $2,088,000  Republican  campaign 
fund  of  1904  came  from  corporations,  and  that 
$424,972  was  spent  in  the  Roosevelt  ante- 
convention  campaign. 

Rear-Admiral  Lucien  Young  dies  in  New  York. 

Congressman  William  Sulzer  is  nominated  for 
governor  by  the  New  York  Democrats. 

The  Vermont  legislature  elects  the  Republican 
State  ticket,  headed  by  Allen  M.  Fletcher  for 
governor. 

More  than  1  000  periodicals,  about  one-tenth 
of  those  in  the  country,  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law  requiring  them  to  pub- 
lish and  file  statements  of  their  ownership  and 
circulation. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  returns  to  Oyster  Bay  from 
his  11,000-mile  campaign  tour  of  the  West 
and  South. 

Governor  Wilson  starts  on  a  campaign  speak- 
ing tour  of  the  Middle  West. 

Homicide  figures  prepared  by  F.  L.  Hoffman 
show  that  whereas  in  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1891  the  homicide  rate  was  5.0  in  each  100. 000 
persons,  at  the  end  of  1911  it  was  7.2  persons 
for  each  100,000  of  the  population  of  the  lead- 
ing cities. 

Testifying  before  the  Clapp  investigating  com- 
mittee, J.  P.  Morgan  says  tliat  liis  firm  con- 
tributed $159,000  to  the  Roosevelt  campaign 
of  1904. 

Aviator  Charles  F.  Walsh  is  killed  by  a  fall  at 
Trenton. 

Eight  are  killed  and  20  injured  in  a  wreck  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road at  Westport,  Conn. 

TL?  trial  of  46  men  accused  of  complicity  in 
dyuamite  plots  begins  in  Indianapolis. 


Well  Met.— Harduppe— "  That  fellow 
Bjones  must  have  money." 

BoRROWELL — "  So  must  I.  Introduce 
me  to  him." — Philadelphia  Record. 
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Your  Hotel  Between 
New  York  or  Boston  and  Chicago 

You  have  at  your  command  on  this  famous  "Over- 
night Train"  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  Home,  Hotel  or  Club,  the  facilities  of  an  Office — 
and  you  enjoy  a  refreshing  night's  sleep  on  the 
gradeless  "Water  Level  Route." 


Lv.  New  York 
Lv.  Boston 
Ar.  Chicago   . 


NEW  YORK  x 

[Central 

^ .  LINES     ^ 


4.00  p.m. 
1.30  p.m. 
8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago     . 
Ar.  Boston 
Ar.  New  York 


2.30  p.in. 

11.50  a.m. 

9.25  a.m. 


*'The  Train  that 
Saves  a 
Business  Day** 


,  JSEWYORK  ■ 

Central 

^     LINES  . 
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LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  Pearoe  Kintzinp,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  longstanding.  12mo.  $!.«);  by  mail,  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Crooked  Politics 

are  responsible   for  yonr   heavy  borden   of  taxation. 

Would  you  see  strict  business  metliods  prevail  In 
the  administration  of  your  city  ?    Read 

Government 
By  Commission 

by  John  J.  Hamilton.  The  most  interesting?  and 
complete  explanation  of  the  new  plan  of  conduct- 
ing a  city  on  a  purely  economic  nd  definitely 
honest  basis.  Over  TO  American  cities  are  now 
being  governed  by  this  efficient  new  plan. 

New,  Popular,  50c  Edition,  Just  Issued 

Mauor  James  R.  Hanna,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
writer :  "  Certain  chapters  alone  would  give  one  the 
best  conception  he  could  possibly  get  of  the  Com- 
mission Plan  of  City  Government.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  bands  of  everyone." 

12mo,  cloth.   285  pages,  BOc  net;  by  mail,  58c.' 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  G>mpany,  Pablithert,  New  York 


THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  slory 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  i2mo,  6o  pages.  Illustrated. 
4oc.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Mam  Kid  Hall! 

I'm  just  out  of  prison....!  am  a  crook.  My 
name  and  my  picture  are  in  all  the  rogue's  gal- 
leries." Thus  spoke  a  noted  criminal  who  un- 
folded his  tragic  life  story  to  Dr.  Goodell,  told  of 
his  crimes,  and  of  his  attempts  at  reformation. 
"  Kid  Hall  of  Joliet"  is  one  of  the  startling  chap- 
ters in  Dr.  Goodell's  new  book 

Followers  of  the  Gleam 

Or  riodern  Miracles  of  Grace 

In  this  volume  are  gathered  together  a  series 
of  thrilling  examples  of  wondrous  reformation 
that  are  as  fascinating  as  the  chapters  of  a  great 
novel.  For  real,  thrilling  instances  of  the  power 
of  FAITH  to  work  miracles  in  human  lives, 
read  the  stirring  stories  of  Kid  Hall,.  John  S. 
Huyler,  "Jimmie,"  Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Colby's  conversion.  The  Silver  Case,  etc.,  etc., 
all  told  in  this  book. 

"Followera  of  the  Gteam"  hy  Charles  L.  Goodell, 
D.D..  izmo,  cloih.  Illustrated.  Price  %\.<x>  net;  bj^ 
mail  $1.10. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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This  Cruise 
for  You — South 
America,  70  days,  $300  up. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  better,  or  as  good? 
You  know  Europe  well.  Here  is  a  wonder 
continent,  our  next-door  neighbor,  that  you 
have  never  seen. 

In  South  America  are  mountains  that  dwarf 
tlie  Alps,  rivers  beside  which  the  Rhine  is  a 
babbling  brook,  cities  that  rival  Berlin  in  size, 
Parif  in  beauty,  and  Rome  in  interest. 
And  you  have  never  seen  these  tilings?  Then 
see  them  this  winter.  Write  us  today  for  il- 
lustrated book  that  gives  details  of  two  70-day 
cruises  that  include  visits  to  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres, 
San  Paulo,  Petropolis,  Jiarbados  and  Trini- 
dad in  the  West  Indies,  and  optional  trips 
to  Panama  and  Valparaiso.  Sailing 
dates  from  New  York,  Dec.  28th  and  ._ 
March  22d.     Cost  |300  and  up.  ** 

These   cruises  are    made  by  the 

new  Twin-screw  S.S.  VESTRIS, 
'■1^  equipped    with    modern    safety 
iiyj  devices  and  affording  passen- 

gers  the   comforts  of  a  well 

appointed  hotel.     Address 


Lamport  and  Holt  Line 

BUSK  4   UANIKLS.    Geii'l  Agt* 
311  Produce  Excbanec  N.Y. 
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end  for  the 


and  see  how  the 

ALDINE  FIRE  PLACE  will  heatyour  house. 


Saves  iSo',^ 


of  the 

heat  w.isted   up    the 

chimney  by  all  other 

grates.     Kconomical 

to  operate. 

Hums  any  kind  of 

fuel. 

Keeps  fire  overnight. 
kc-(iuiiL-s  no  special  cliimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  liouses  as  well  as  new. 
Satisfaction     guaranteed    or    money    re- 
turned.    6o,(xx>  now  in  use. 

RATHBONE    FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO., 

5910  Clyde  Park  Avi-..  Grnnd  Rapids,  Mich. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  W.  O.  F.,"  Kan.sa.s  City.  Kan. — "  (1)  Is  'seen' 
used  correctly  in  the  following  sentence:  'Isaiah 
when  ho  saw  a  vision  seen  a  nc(!(l  and  was  touched  '  ? 
If  not,  why  not?  (2)  Please  give  pronunciation 
of  the  word  'Bogomiles.'  " 

(1)  "Seen"  is  the  past  (or  passive)  participle 
of  the  verb  "to  see,"  and  hence  is  wrongly  used 
in  the  sentence  you  quote;  "saw"  should  be 
used,  because  the  sentence  calls  for  the  past  tense 
of  the  verb. 

(2)  Bogomiles — bog-o-mailz:  First  o  as  o  in 
not,  second  o  as  o  in  democrat,  of  as  i  in  pine. 

"  F.  E.  .1.,"  Areola,  Tex. — "  Kindly  give  me  the 
rules,  with  examples,  for  the  uses  of 'should'  and 
'would'  in  conditional  sentences." 

There  are  two  parts  in  a  conditional  sentence: 
(I)  the  protasis  (the  //-clause)  and  (2)  the 
apodosis  (the  statement  that  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  made  in  the  ?/-elause).  In  the  pro- 
tasis, "should"  is  used  in  all  persons;  in  the 
apodosis,  "should"  is  used  in  the  first  person, 
"would"  in  the  other  persons. 

"A.  O.  T.,"  Clover,  Utah. — "Please  state 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  correctly  worded : 
'I  would  have  liked  to  attend  your  graduating 
exercises.'  Should  not  'would  of  be  used  rather 
than  '  would  have'  ?  " 

"I  would  of"  is  wholly  indefensible.  It  isn't 
English  at  all.  "I  would  have  "  is  English,  but 
not  good  English.  One  should  say,  "I  should 
have  liked  to  attend  your  exercises." 

"C.  di  P.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Can  the  word 
'pair'  in  the  meaning  of  two  things  used  to- 
gether take  the  plural  verb,  as  in  the  sentence: 
'The  pair  of  them  run  through  the  streets'  ?  " 

"Run"  is  correct.  "Pair"  is  a  collective  noun, 
and  calls  for  either  plural  or  singular  verb,  ac- 
cording as  the  things  referred  to  are  thought  of 
as  more  than  one  or  combined  into  one. 

"A.  B.  C."  Vancouver,  B.  C. — "Kindly  advise 
me  in  regard  to  the  correct  or  incorrect  use  of 
the  adjective  in  such  a  sentence  as,  'I  feel  splen- 
did,' a  general  condition  of  health  being  con- 
veyed by  the  meaning." 

The  sentence  ^hould  have  an  adjective,  not  an 
adverb,  in  the  predicate;  but  the  adjective  "splen- 
did" is  very  ill-cho.sen.  It  is  indefensible,  except 
in  loose,  colloquial  usage. 

"S.  E.  H.."  Franklin,  Pa. — "  Is  the  use  of '  were ' 
correct  in  the  following  sentence:  '  My  aunt  would 
join  me  in  kind  regards  if  she.knew  I  were  writing '? 
If  so,  why'^" 

We  do  not  think  that  "were"  is  correct. 
"Knew"  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood  here  (altho 
there  is  no  inflection  to  show  the  fact)  becau.se  it 
stands  in  a  clause  which  states  an  unreal  condi- 
tion; she  does  not  know.  But  in  the  clause 
"  (that)  I  am  [or  wasl  writing"  there  is  no  logical 
or  grammatical  groimd  for  the  u.se  of  the  sub- 
junctive form.  The  question  as  to  whether  you 
should  say  am  or  was  is  an  open  one.  Logic  calls 
for  am,  the  grammatical  rule  of  ".sequence  of 
tenses"  specifies  was.  You  may  use  either  am 
or  was  without  sin. 

".I.  E.  M.,"  Guymon,  Okla. — "Please  state 
which  is  correct:  'It  is  believed  to  bo  she,'  or  'It 
is  believed  to  be  her.'  " 

In  sentences  of  such  construction  as  "It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  she,"  the  infinitive  is  felt  as  forming 
with  the  verb  a  single  verbal  expression.  The 
pronoun  stands  after  this  expression  as  a  nom- 
inative |M-e(licate.  agreeing  with  the  subject  "it." 
and  th(T("for(>  in  the  nominative  form.  If  th(>  verb 
were  in  the  active  form,  "He  believed  it  to  be 
h«r,"  the  pronoim  "It"  would  be  the  object  of 
the  verb  "believed" — or  part  of  the  phrase  "it 
to  be  her,"  which  would  be  the  object — and  hence 
in  the  objective  case;  and  the  ijronoun  "her" 
would  be  united  by  the  inllnitive  "to  be"  with 
this  objective  "it."  in  a  relation  similar  to  the 
relation  of  a  noun  in  the  predicate  with  the  sub- 
ject. "Her"  would,  then,  agree  with  "It"  in 
ca.se,  aiul  so  would  be  objective.  Compare  Fer- 
iiald's    "A  Working  Craminar,"  p.  278. 
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jWfEN  who 

^^  ^  have  worn 
and  appreciated 
the  quahty  and 
distinctiveness 
of  Cheney  Tu- 
bular Silk  Cra- 
vats   will    be 
glad  to  know 
that    they 
now  secure  cra- 
vats of  all  kinds 
bearing    in    the 
neckband  the  name 
Cheney   Silks." 

EN 

SILK 
CRAVATS 

offer  a  quality  and  exclusiveness  of  design 
uniquein  neckwear  selling  at  the  same  price. 
Your  choice  of  tubulars,  four-in-hands 
with  flowing  ends  and  a  very  superior 
grade  of  crocheted  and  knitted  silk  ties. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 
Fourth  Avenue  and  1 8th  Street.  New  York 


rCOME  TO  CANADA  h 

YOU  WILL  PROSPER  HERE 

Western  Canada,  and  especially  the  great, 
rich  Province  of  Alberta,  needs  men  and  wo- 
men of  character,  force  and  ability — mer- 
chants, farmers,  teachers,  professional  men, 
nurses  and  mechanics.  To  them  the  Door 
of  Opportunity  isflungwide  open  and  prosper- 
ityisyours  for  the  asking.  Vermilion,  Alberta, 
a  divisional  point  and  important  centre  on 
the  Main  Transcontinental  Line  of  the  Can- 
adian Northern  Railway  Company,  which  has 
built  more  miles  of  railroad  in  the  last  de- 
cade than  any  Railway  Company  in  the 
world,  is  surrounded  by  more  than  2,000,000 
acres  of  the  richest  grain  and  mixed  farm- 
ing section  of  the  La«t  Great  We»t.  40 
bushels  of  wheat,  80  bushels  of  oats,  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  are  not  un- 
common in  the  rich  Vermilion  District.  Here 
also  stock  raising,  dairyingand  poultry  rais- 
ing produce  the  highest  possible  results. 
Deep,  rich,  black  loatn  land  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil that  will  equal  these  records  can  be  had 
near  Vermilion  now,  but  nut  two  years  from 
now,  for  one-tenth  the  cost  of  land  thatisiuit 
so  good  in  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Iowa.  Vermilion 
has  many  fine  fartuers  now  growing  ricii  from 
the  soil,  but  it  needs  uiore,  and  it  needs  all  the 
other  classes  of  people  who  no  to  make  up  a 
thrivinn  and  prosperous  city,  to  cater  to  the 
farniers  and  to  eai.li  other.  It  can  easily  sup- 
port thousands.  Send  now  for  our  beautiful 
free  booklet  telling  all  about  the  many  oppor- 
lunilies  to  be  found  in  and  around  licli  Ver- 
milion. Address  Secretary,  Ten  Thousand 
Club,   105  Imperinl  Block,  Vermilion,  Alberta. 
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THE  BALKAN  WAR  BEGUN 


IT  WAS  LEFT  for  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the 
Balkan  coalition  to  begin  actual  hostiUties  against  Turkey, 
and  "little  Montenegro,  with  an  area  smaller  than  Connecti- 
cut and  a  population  less  than  that  of  Jersey  City,"  as  a  New 

York  paper  observes,  took  the  field      

alone  against  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
with  a  population  of  twenty  milUons. 
But  while  Montenegro  "led  in  the 
grim  war  game  "  bravely  enough,  her 
colleagues  were  ready  to  follow  suit 
at  any  moment.  The  conamon  opinion 
exprest  abroad  is  that  "the  peppery 
little  land  of  the  Black  Mountain  " 
made  her  unexpected  declaration  of 
war  as  part  of  a  carefully  arranged 
scheme  prepared  by  the  crafty  Balkan 
States  to  forestall  the  Powers,  who 
had  been  getting  together  to  preserve 
the  peace.  The  four  bellicose  states 
were  to  be  asked  to  caU  off  their  dogs 
of  war  and  Turkey  was  to  be  ordered 
to  carry  out  reform  in  Macedonia. 
But  they  moved  too  slowly,  and  all 
calculations  were  upset  by  the  fiery 
impetuosity  of  httle  Montenegro,  of 
which  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
remarks : 

"Its  capital,  Cettinje,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4,500.  The  whole  country 
holds  225,000  people,  and  as  every 
able-bodied  male  citizen  is  ehgible  for 
military  service  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  62,  in  war  time  the  maximum 
military  strength  is  about  50,000  men. 
The  tiny  principality  maintained  its 
independence  for  four  centuries 
against  Turkey,  until  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Treaty  of  BerUn  in  1878, 
and  yesterday  [October  8],  when  the 
Montenegrin  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Constantinople,  AI.  Plamenatz,  flung 
down  the  challenge  to  battle  and  took 
his  leave,  he  did  so  in  the  knowledge 
that  behind  him  was  the  determina- 
tion and  the  patriotic  ardor  of  every 


NICHOLAS  I., 

Who  celebrated  his  71st  birthday  by  declaring  war  on 
a  nation  which  outnumbers  his  100  to  1. 


Montenegrin,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  from  King  Nicholas 
I.  to  the  children  playing  in  the  street." 

Even  tho  the  Governments  of  the  larger  Balkan  States  may 
have  been  sincerely  desirous  of   peace  and  anxious  to  meet  the 

demands  of  the  Powers,  it  is  clear 
from  the  dispatches  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  has  been  for  war,  and  so 
loudly  that  their  rulers  may  have  felt 
that  the  choice  was  between  foreign 
war  and  domestic  revolt.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  aUied  Balkan  States, 
we  read  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  "may  think  the  anger  of 
the  Powers  is  more  easily  faced  than 
the  furious  resentment  of  their  sub- 
jects if  they  fail  to  exact  the  reforms 
to  enforce  which  they  mobilized  their 
armies."  For  the  promises  of  the 
Porte,  even  when  backed  by  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Powers,  are  not  taken  any 
too  seriously  in  Sofia.  The  nations 
which  they  believe  to  be  supporting 
the  status  quo  in  Turkey  for  selfish 
reasons  are  not  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  protectors  of  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples. King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  say 
several  correspondents,  has  found 
himself  again  in  the  position  he  thus 
described  on  a  former  occa.sion:  "I 
shall  maintain  peace  as  long  as  I  can 
without  exposing  myself  to  the  stab 
of  a  knife."  A  picturesque  instance 
of  twentieth-century  Bulgarian  patri- 
otism was  the  action  of  the  Bulgarian 
deputies  in  giving  up  their  salaries  to 
buy  an  aeroplane  for  the  army. 

Montenegro,  the  only  Balkan  State 
which  has  never  bowed  the  knee  ta 
Moslem  domination,  did  not  fail  to 
hve  up  to  her  warlike  reputation  in 
opening  the  war.  The  aged  King 
Nicholas  and  three    of   his  sons  led 
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their  Army  to  the  front  amid  loyal  acclamations.  Prince  Peter 
is  credited  -with  having  fired  the  first  shot  at  Podgoritza. 
Stronf^ly  fortified  Turkish  positions  at  Mount  Planinitza,  Mount 
Detchitch,  and  Tusi.  on  the  road  to  Scutari,  were  (tarried  after  a 
day  of  stubborn  fighting. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  London  Times,  and  by  newspaper  WTiters 
in  several  European  capitals,  that  the  Montenegrin  move,  whicli 

so  startled  the  peacemakers,  was       

part  of  a  i)reconcerl('d  plan.  To 
quote  a  summary  whicli  appeared 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  day  following  Mon- 
tenegro's declaration: 

"The  other  Balkan  States, 
which  have  no  plausible  pretext 
for  declaring  war  at  this  mo- 
ment, may  have  feared  that  they 
might,  before  such  a  pretext  could 
be  provided  by  the  presentation 
and  rejection  of  their  demands, 
be  entangled  in  protracted  negoti- 
ations with  the  Powers  concern- 
ing th(!  extent  of  the  projected 
reforms  and  the  nature  of  the 
guaranties  for  their  execution.  If 
such  negotiations  were  once  be- 
gun, it  might  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent them  from  dragging  on  in- 
definitely, and  the  states  may 
have  wished  to  confront  the 
Powers  with  an  accomplished 
fact  and  to  hurry  on  a  conflict. 

"Montenegro  was  already  en- 
gaged in  difficult  negotiations 
with  the  Porte  arising  out  of  the 
frontier  disputes  and  incidents. 
:Sho  had  some  sort  of  pretext  for 
declaring  war,  and  her  geograph- 
ical situation  made  it  compara- 
tively safe  for  her  to  do  so.  It  may  also  have  been  hoped  that 
by  taking  the  offensive  before  the  others  she  might  draw  away 
part  of  the  Turkish  forces  from  the  main  theater  of  war  and  dis- 
organize the  war- plans  of  the  Tuikish  staff.  The  comparatively 
■easy  mobilization  of  her  peasant  soldiery  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  strike  more  quickly  than  her  allies." 

A  Belgrade  correspondent  asserts  that  the  advance  of  the 
Turkish  Army  was  "the  immediate  reason  for  the  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Montenegrins,  who  wish  to  prevent  Turkey  from 
occupying  a  strategical  position  near  the  Montenegrin  frontier." 

It  has  been  explained  to  the  Balkan  governments,  that  if  they 
persist  in  fighting  Turkey  they  wiU  gain  nothing,  for  the  Powers 


will  force  the  necessary  reforms  upon  the  Porte  ^\ithout  such  a 
war,  and  will  not  allow  the  Balkan  nations  to  reap  any  terri- 
torial fruits  of  victory.  In  the  note  delivered  by  Russia  and 
Austria,  in  behalf  of  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
they  say  that 

"They  will  take  in  hand  in  the  interest  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
the  realization  of  reforms  in  the  administration  of  European 

Turkey,  it  being  understood  that 
the.se  reforms  shall  not  affect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  or  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  Powers  reserve 
to  themselves  libertj'  of  action  for 
a  collective  ulterior  study  of  these 
reforms. 

"That  if,  nevertheless,  war 
breaks  out  between  the  Balkan 
States  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
they  will  permit  at  the  end  of  the 
conflict  no  modification  of  the 
territorial  status  quo  in  European 
Turkey." 

The  Powers  announce,  too, 
that  the  war  will  be  "localized" 
in  the  Balkans.  But  some 
American  editors  point  to  the 
clashing  interests  of  Russia  and 
Austria  in  this  region,  note  that 
both  nations  have  been  mobiliz- 
ing troops,  and  ask  whether  it 
\^^1I  be  possible  to  keep  the  con- 
flagration from  spreading.  The 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  says,  for 
instance: 


DAVID   AND    GOLIATH. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  YoA  Sun. 


"Austria  and  Germany  have 
great  interests  that  make  a  par- 
tition of  Macedonia  most  unde- 
sirable. Russia,  in  turn,  as  the  protector  of  the  southern 
Slavs,  must  resent  any  assertion  of  Germanic  ascendency  in 
that  territory 

"The  prospect  of  a  Balkan-Turkish  war  is  therefore  critical 
and  far-reaching  in  many  respects. 

"It  means  more  than  the  expulsion  or  maintenance  of  the 
Crescent  in  Europe,  more  than  the  advance  or  check  of  Pan- 
Slavism;  it  means  a  possible  European  imbroglio,  armed  or 
diplomatic,  which  involves  not  onlj'  the  integrity  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  the  future  destiny  of  the  Germanic  Powers  and  their 
rivals  in  the  Near  East. 

"  It  means  the  possible  proclamation  of  a  jahad;  the  green  flag 
of  Moslem  fanaticism  fluttering  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  its  wake  a  bloody  swathe  of  Christian  lives." 


THE    "madonna"    CARRYINO      600      GREEK    CHRISTIANS   HOME   TO 
FIGHT  THE    MOSLEMS. 


NEW    YORK   GREEKS    ON    BOARD,    RETURNING    FOR  THE 
BALKAN    FIGHT. 


NEW   YORK'S  PART    IN   THE  WAR. 
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MAP    OF   THE    BALK.\N    STATES. 

THE    BALKAN    POWDER    MAGAZINE.    AND    THE    MAN    WHO 


PRINCK    PETEU.    WHO    FIKED    THE    FIRST   SHOT. 
APPLIED    THE    MATCH. 


Extreme  as  this  last  prophecj'  sounds,  it  finds  some  confirma- 
tion in  the  report  of  a  Mohammedan  mass-meeting  in  India 
which  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  containing  this  threat: 

"The  Bible  followers  are  the  enemies  of  the  Koran  followers, 
and  the  cry  of  Allah  Akbar,  which  resounded  from  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  will  be  heard  again  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world." 

A  general  feeling  seems  to  pervade  American  editorial  minds 
that  whatever  the  result  of  the  present  trouble,  the  downfall  of 
thei  Mussulman  power  in  Europe  is  one  step  nearer.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  points  out  that  the  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  and  must  ultimately  be  settled  by  the 
great  Powers. 

"  It  contains,  among  other  vital  issues,  the  land  road  to  British 
India;  Austrian  domination  in  the  Adriatic  through  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turkish  coast-Une  down  to  and  including  Salonica; 
the  autonomy  of  Christian  races  in  Turkey,  like  the  Albanians 
and  the  Macedonian g(,  and  the  control  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Black  Sea." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks  upon  the  slow 
process  of  dissolution  which  has  been  going  on  in  Turkey  for 
years: 

"Greece,  Rumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  successively  freed 
themselves  from  Ottoman  sovereignty;  Albania  has  been  in  a 
state  of  chronic  unrest,  and  Arabia  always  unruly.  Cyprus  and 
Egypt  are  in  EngUsh  hands,  Tunis  is  under  a  P>ench  protectorate, 
Bessarabia  is  a  Russian  province,  Bosnia-Herzegovina  a  territory 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  Tripoli  has  finally  become  an  Italian 
colony.  The  work  of  disintegration  would  probably  have  been 
pushed  further  if  the  absorptive  designs  of  the  Powers  were  not 
neutralized  by  their  jealousies." 

It  is  recalled  that  after  the  Bulgarian  massacres  of  1876 
Russia  took  Turkey  in  hand  and  forced  upon  her  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano.  But  the  Bulgarian  nation  created  thus  included 
Macedonia  and  other  territory,  which  the  Powers  put  back 
under  Turkish  rule  at  the  Congress  of  BerUn.  The  Pan-Bulgar- 
ian idea  has  ever  since  been  a  favorite  theme  of  patriotic  Bulgars. 
The  fact  that  Turkey  in  Europe  is  populated  chiefly  by  Slavs, 
Bulgarians,  and  Greeks  constitutes  a  problem  which  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  thinks  might  be  solved  by  the  formation  of  a  great 
federal  state,  "stretching  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Danube,  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  forming  a  new  Christian  Power  in. 


territory  once  ruled  by  Mohammedans,  and  serving,  at  the  same 
time,  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  anxious,  restless  ambition  of 
Russia."  But  Austrian  and  Muscovite  ambition  are  looked 
upon  as  two  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  this  dream. 


MR.  TAFT'S  LOSS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SUCH  HEAD-LINES  as  "The  Ci'LiFORNiA  OtiXRAGE," 
"The  California  Theft,"  "California's  Dishonor," 
and  "The  Larceny  of  a  State,"  are  commonplaces  in 
the  editorials  of  Republican  and  Democratic  papers  denouncing 
the  action  of  the  CaUfornia  adherents  of  Roosevelt  and  Johnson 
in  securing  "the  disfranchisement  of  the  Republican  party  in 
California,"  by  methods  that  with  some  apparent  reluctance 
have  been  declared  legal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
In  the  Presidential  primaries  the  Progressives,  who  had  never 
severed  their  connection  with  the  Republican  party,  outvoted 
the  Taft  Republicans  and  chose  thirteen  Roosevelt  electors 
whose  names  will  appear  on  the  ballots  in  November  as  electors 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  pro-Taft  minority,  having 
nominated  Taft  electors  at  a  b:)lt!ng  convention,  applied  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  State  to  designate  the 
Taft  thirteen  as  RepubUcans  upon  the  ballot,  and  to  leave  off 
the  pro-Roosevelt  thirteen.  The  court  has  decided  that  under 
the  primary  law  the  Roosevelt  electors  must  go  on,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Taft  electors,  and  as  the  Taft  adherents  neglected 
to  nominate  their  candidates  by  petition  as  a  precaution  in  case 
of  an  adverse  decision  by  the  courts,  the  names  of  the  Taft 
electors,  it  is  held,  can  not  appear  upon  the  official  ballot.  In 
denying  the  application  for  the  mandamus  the  court  delivered 
no  formal  opinion,  but  before  announcing  the  unanimous  decision 
in  favor  of  the  Roosevelt  electors.  Chief  Justice  Beatty  exprest 
his  views  in  words  that  are  extensively  quoted  by  the  California 
press.  As  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Progressives,  the  Chief 
Justice  said: 

"They  have  registered  as  Republicans.  They  could  have 
renounced  their  affiliations  to  the  RepubUcan  party  and  made 
themselves  members  of  another  party;  or  there  could  have  been 
another  party  under  that  other  name,  but  they  did  not  do  that. 
They  remained  according  to  the  test  prescribed  as  members  of 
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the  Republican  party.  They  elected  their  delegates  to  the 
convention,  and  the  convention  was  regularly  held,  and  it  aeted 
according  to  its  notions  of  political  expediency  and  good  faith. 
And  the  courts  can  not  inquire  into  it;  we  can  not  decide  pohtical 
questions.  We  can  decide  only  what  is  legal  under  the  State 
law." 

In  regard  to  the  primary  law  under  which  the  decision  was 
rendered,  however,  he  declared: 

"I  have  not  a  very  good  opinion  of  this  law.  I  think  it  is  a 
vary  bad  law  and  will  practically  disfranchise  one-third  of  the 
voters  of  the  State.  It  disfranchisas  absolutely  all  of  the  voters 
of  the  State  as  to  one-third  of  their  proper  representation  in  the 
State  convention." 

Since   "no   California   Republican  can   vote  for   Republican 
Presidential  electors  next   month,"  the  San 
Diego  Union  (Rep.),  speculating  upon  what 
course  those  voters  may  take,  suggests  that 

"Many  will  doubtless  remain  at  homo  on 
election  day.  Many  ha\  e  avowed  their  pur- 
pose to  vote  for  the  Wilson  Presidential 
electors.  They  think  that  the  men  who  have 
disfranchised  the  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia should  bo  punished  rather  than  re- 
warded by  the  loyal  members  of  that  party. 
Votes  for  Wilson  will  be  votes  against  per- 
mitting Roosevelt  to  carry  the  State  which 
his  followers  are  trying  to  steal." 

But  the  Oakland  Enquirer  (Prog.)  thinks 
"some  of  the  arguments,  or  rather  post- 
mortem wails"  of  "the  organs  of  the  maclune 
over  the  defunct  Taft  element  of  the  political 
gathering  at  the  State  capital  "  nothing  less 
than  ludicrous.     Says  The  Enquirer: 

"It  is  sometimes  necessary  and  even  ad- 
visable to  fight  fire  with  fire.  The  Chicago 
steal  is  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  insure  their  acquiescence  to  almost 
any  method  whereby  the  pl#tters  could  be 
hoist  by  their  own  petard.  But  the  Sacra- 
mento affair  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  a  theft  on  the  part  of  the  Roosevelt 
delegates.  The  people,  by  an-  overwhelming 
majority,  chose  the  delegates  who  named 
the  Roosevelt  electors.  The  disgruntled  few 
who  represent(>d  the  hopeless«minority  were 
there  under  sufferance,  and  their  walking  out 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  admis- 
sion of  the  fact.     They  represented,  not  the 

will  of  the  people  of  California,  but  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  pitiful  remnants  of  a  decadent  party." 

Going  further,  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  (Ind.)  finds  indications 
that  the  real  reason  that  the  names  of  Taft  electors  will  not  be 
printed  on  the  ballot  is  a  deliberate  conspiracy  "on  the  part  of 
certain  reactionaries,"  who  wished  to  create  a  condition  that 
might  drive  many  Republicans  to  vote  for  Wilson: 

"These  conspirators  knew  that  the  party  had  rejected  Taft's 
candidacy  in  the  primary  election.  They  knew,  as  all  men 
knew,  that  the  State  convention  would  choose  electors  pledged 
to  Roost>velt's  candidacy.  Had  they  been  .sincere  in  their 
sui)p()rt  of  Taft  they  would  have  circulated  petitions  to  i)lace 
the  names  of  Taft  electors  on  the  November  ballot. 

"The  law  outlined  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  The  requirt>- 
ments  were  few  and  simple.  The  signatures  of  12  (XK)  citizens 
would  have  insured  tho  printing  of  the  names  of  Taft  oUwtors. 
Api)rehonsive  of  an  adverscMlecision,  the  I^ogressive  Republicans 
j)r()ceede<l  to  nominate  their  electors  by  the  alternative  nietiiod 
of  petition.  They  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  signaturi>s  in 
tliis  county  alone  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  managers  of  th(<  Taft  campaign  could  have  i)ursued  the 
same  policy.     They  chose  not  to  do  it." 

The  vSacramento  Bee  (Ind.),  more  philosoi)hical  than  many  of 
its  contemporaries,  finds  that  the  great  lesson  of  the  controversy 


is  that  we  need  more  simple  electoral  machinery,  and  that  "there 
could  be  direct  voting  for  the  President  as  for  the  Governor  and 
Congressmen." 


BlCi    JACK        ZELIG 


Whose  life  was  ended  by  a  bullet 
two  days  before  he  was  to  appear  as 
a  witness  for  the  pro-secution  in  the 
trial  of  Police  Lieut.  Charles  Becker. 


MORTALITY   AMONG   WITNESSES 
AGAINST  THE  POLICE 

THE  CRIME  of  knowing  too  much  in  New  York  seems- 
to  many  editors  to  be  about  the  most  fatal  offense  on  the 
whole  list.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  Herman  Rosen- 
thal, a  professional  gambler,  was  to  appear  before  the  Grand 
Jury  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  the  alleged  alliance  for  mutual 
profit  between  police  and  criminals  in  Nev/  York,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  activities  of  Police  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Becker,  he  was  shot  to  death 
by  four  gunmen  on  the  brightly  lighted 
pavement  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Metropole,. 
almost  under  the  noses  of  several  policemen, 
his  murderers  getting  away  unmolested  in  a 
gray  automobile.  Then  two  days  before  the 
trial  of  Becker  for  instigating  the  Rosenthal 
murder  was  called,  "Big  Jack"  Zelig,  a  no- 
torious gang-leader  and  an  important  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  was  shot  and  killed  on 
a  New  York  street-car  by  "  Red  Phil"  David- 
son, the  slayer  afterward  submitting  to  arrest 
without  resistance,  but  giving  several  contra- 
dictory stories  of  his  motive  for  the  crime  and 
of  the  incidents  preceding  it.  While  the  time- 
liness, from  the  police  point  of  view,  of  these 
two  killings  may,  of  course,  be  merely  an  as- 
tonishing coincidence,  the  press  incline  to  see 
in  it  a  sinister  meaning. 

"Suspicious  circumstances  surround  and 
enmesh  the  abominable  affair;  it  darkens  with 
fresh  conspiracies  from  hour  to  hour,"  ex- 
claims the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  The 
Evening  Su7i  remarks  that  "the  crime  of 
murder  pales  before  the  graver  suspicion  that 
fiUs  the  public  mind."  No  man's  life  is  safe 
who  offends  the  "System,"  declares  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union — the  System 
"whose  dire  motto  has  ever  been  'Dead  men 
tell  no  tales.'  "  "Rosenthal  was  murdered  in 
the  most  spectacular  manner  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  others  who  might  have  such  knowledge  as  he  had 
and  contemplated  giving  it  to  the  District  Attorney,"  charges 
the  same  paper,  which  goes  on  to  explain  that  suspicion  does 
not  attach  to  the  police  force  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  "a  small 
and  powerful  minority  in  it,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Tammany 
Hall,  rules  the  entire  body  and  divides  the  many  millions  of  its 
y«>arly  takings  of  blackmail  with  its  political  backers."  To  quote 
further: 

"And  lus  to  the  murder  of  Zelig  on  Saturday  evening  on  a  car 
in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  why  is  it  almost  every  one  who  reads 
about  it  unhesitatingly  pronounces  it  another  daring  murder  of 
the  System,  designed  to  serve  notice  on  the  men  already  in  cus- 
tody their  lives  will  not  be  worth  a  minute's  purchase  if  they 
confess  and  involve  the  chiefs  of  the  System?  They  can't,  these 
wealthy  and  influential  members  of  the  Sjstem,  communicate 
safely  with  the  men  in  jail  or  in  confinement  waiting  to  be  called 
as  witnesses,  but  they  can  let  them  know  by  a  daring  murder, 
a  murder  in  the  circumstances  even  more  startling  than  the 
Rosenthal  murder,  the  System  is  still  vigorous  and  ready  at  any 
risk  to  protect  its  friends  and  deal  death  to  those  who  would 
hurt  them.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  little  frightened  and  demoralized 
by  the  prompt  action  of  District  Attorney  Whitman  after  the 
shooting  of  Rosenthal  in  securing  so  many  confessions,  but  it 
makes  announcement  in  the  murder  of  gunman  Zelig  it  has  re- 
covered its  nerve  and  is  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land." 


Ottober  10.  MHi 


Tin:    Lrn:iJAin     DUiEsr 
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Adniittiiif;  tliat  "at  present  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pohce 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  kiUing  of  Zehg,"  the  Hrookiyn  Kngle 
adds:  "For  a  week  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  pohce  had 
any  hand  in  kiUing  Rosenthal."     And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  each  case  there  was  the  motive  that  the  silencing  of  the 
man  who  was  murdered  would  he  of  great  profit  to  Becker.  The 
strength  of  that  motive  was  best  api)reciated  in  the  Rosentlial 
case  by  the  gamblers  who  had  been  closely  a.ssociated  with  Becker. 
They  at  once  interpreted  the  Rosentlial  killing  as  a  warning  of 
the  fate  which  would  follow  'squealers'  in  tliis  town.  The  silence 
of  fear  fell  upon  the  gambling  fraternity  as  to  their  relations  with 
the  police. 

"Similarly  the  witnesses  in  the  West  Side  prison  and  the 
prisoners  in  the  Tombs— who  knew  both  Zehg  and  his  assas- 
sin well — have  been  thrown  into  a  panic  by  Zelig's  murder. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  interpret  it  as  a  warning  of  the  fate 
awaiting  any  one  who  is  wiUing  to  help  convict  Becker. 

"This  fear  thrown  upon  men  who  are  to  be  witnesses  for  the 
State  is  one  point  at  which  the  nmrder  of  Zelig  is  a  boon  to 
Becker  and  the  men  associated  with  him  in  the  blackmail  of 
criminals  and  outlaws.  The  silencing  of  Zelig's  own  testimony  is 
another  point.  But  there  are  others  only  less  significant.  Zelig 
was  under  S10,0(K)  bail  for  carrying  concealed  weapons.  This 
$10,000 — whose  payment  will  be  released  by  his  death — was  put 
up  by  Becker,  altho  it  was  nominally  furnished  by  Rose,  Vallon, 
and  Webber  to  conceal  Becker's  connection  with  the  matter. 
Then  two  of  Becker's  subordinates  on  the  'strong-arm  squad' 
ha\e  been  indicted  for  perjury  in  swearing  to  this  charge  against 
Zelig.  Now  that  Zelig  is  dead  the  case  against  them  will  have  to 
be  dropt.  For  them  as  well  as  for  Becker  that  shot  on  the 
Second  Avenue  car  was  a  veritable  godsend." 

Turning  to  pai)ers  outside  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  we 
find  the  same  point  of  view  widelj-  reflected.  "This  new  trag- 
edy," remarks  the  Washington  Ti?nes,  "suggests  that  the  league 
between  police  and  vice  is  still  intact  and  still  working  to  pre- 
serve its  control."  "The  people  who  were  slow  to  believe  that 
the  police  department  'system'  really  was  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Rosenthal  have  had  plenty  of  time  and  abundant 
opportunity  to  discover  their  mistake,"  thinks  the  Pittsburg 
Leader,  which  adds :  ' '  Confes.sions  of  other  agents  of  the  ' system,' 
the  driving  out  of  the  country  of  material  witnesses,  the  attempt 
to  kill  other  \vitnesses,  and  now  as  the  cap  sheaf,  the  cool  shoot- 
ing down  of  another  valuable  State  witness,  have  been  enough  to 
satisfy-  everybody  that  the  'sj'stem'  does  exist  and  has  all  the 
power  claimed  for  it  by  its  victims."  Even  if  it  turns  out  that 
the  killing  of  Zelig  had  no  connection  with  the  pohce,  reflects  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  "the  Rosenthal  murder  and  the  Becker 
trial  should  arouse  New  York  to  the  necessity  of  self-reforma- 
tion as  it  has  never  been  roused  before."  The  Baltimore  paper 
goes  on  to  saj' : 

"San  Francisco  in  the  days  of  the  vigilance  committees  was 
not  confronted  by  a  danger  so  formidable  and  so  vital.  A  reign 
of  open  violence  and  terrorism  can  be  met  face  to  face  and  over- 
thrown by  determined  men;  but  a  system  of  corruption,  graft, 
and  murder  which  has  possest  itself  of  the  outward  symbols  of 
law  and  order,  and  which  is  the  natural  product  of  the  supremacy 
of  an  autocratic  political  machine,  requires  for  its  destruction  a 
relentless  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  whole  commimity,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  fit  place  for  civilized  men  and  women  to  live  in.  The 
Rosenthal  case,  in  fact,  represents  a  battle  between  the  forces  of 
civihzation  and  barbarism,  between  the  underworld  and  its  po- 
htical  and  official  allies  and  partners  and  those  who  stand  for 
clean  and  high  standards  of  life  and  government." 

The  need  of  a  vigilance  committee  for  New  York  is  also  hinted 
at  by  more  than  one  New  York  paper.  Thus  The  Press  remarks 
that  lawlessness  will  not  need  to  go  much  further  before  we  will 
have  a  mass-meeting  of  citizens  to  discuss  "the  advisabihty  of  a 
modified  form  of  the  California  vigilance  committee,"  and  The 
Herald,  characterizing  the  suggestion  as  "too  conservative," 
agrees  that  "there  should  be  a  vigilance  committee,  but  it  should 
not  be  modified." 

An  "insider,"  writing  in  the  New  York  Independent  of  the 


.solidarity  and  arrogance  of  the  city's  10,0(X)  policemen,  predicts 
that  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  "some  commissioner  undertakes 
to  run  the  department  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens  who  are 
paying  for  it,"  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  pohce  will  go 
on  strike,  in  which  event  "w-e  would  probably  have  to  call  in 
United  States  troops  to  shoot  them  down."  The  New  York 
police,  declares  this  authority,  "desire  to  do  as  they  plejvse  with 
or  without  law,  and  they  have  and  will  have  a  deep-seaterl  grudge 
against  any  one  wlio  interferes  witli  their  pleasure  and  eon- 
veni(>nce."  And  The  Outlook,  which  speaks  of  the  Rosenthal 
murder  as  "a  tragic,  almost   theatrical,  exposure  of  the  corrupt 


THK    IMME    NOVKL. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

partnership  between  policemen  and  criminals,"  places  much  of 
the  responsibility  on  "perversely  wrong  organization."  On  this 
point  it  says: 

"At  present  in  New  York  and  in  many  other  cities  the  subor- 
dinates in  the  police  force  haxe  a  long  and  almost  unshakable 
tenure  of  office,  while  the  commander  of  those  subordinates  is  in 
a  po.sition  of  the  greatest  insecurity.  Authority  that  is  subject 
to  removal  at  any  time  is  no  authority  at  all.  The  real  authority 
will  always  reside  in  a  system  that  is  at  least  comparatively  per- 
manent. In  the  police  force,  therefore,  the  authority  ov(>r  the 
force  resides,  not  in  the  Commissioner,  who  is  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow,  but  in  an  irresponsible  organization  within  the 
permanent  members  of  the  force.  It  is  that  irresponsibl«>  organi- 
zation— known  as  ' iha  ayniem,'  par  excellence — that  is  the  real 
seat  of  the  police  disease." 

Rather  startling  in  this  connection  was  the  sworn  statement 
of  Police  Lieutenant  Stanton  to  the  Aldermanic  Investigating 
Committee  that  12  per  cent,  of  the  men  appointed  as  patrolmen 
by  Commissioner  Waldo  were  perjurers,  ex-convicts,  and  bad 
men  of  one  kind  or  another.  Lieutenant  Stanton  ba.sed  his 
figures  on  knowledge  gained  as  head  of  the  bureau  of  investiga- 
tion established  at  headquarters  by  Commissioner  Bingham. 
Commissioner  Waldo  has  since  brought  charges  of  perjury  against 
Stanton. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unfortunate,  suggests  the  New  York  Erctnug 
World,  that  the  murder  of  Zelig  happened  with  such  dramatic 
timehne-ss.  "It  may  not  be  without  good  results  in  the  end  that, 
as  the  curtain  rises  upon  a  trial  involving  one  of  the  gravest 
police  scandals  in  the  history  of  New  York,  the  murder  of  this 
notorious  gangster  startles  a  fickle  public  attention  to  concen- 
trate anew  upon  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  a  ghastly  poison  in  our 
citv  life." 
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Cities 


EXPLAINING  OUR    HOMICIDE    RECORD 

WHY  is  the  ratio  of  murders  lo  i)opuUlion  iii  th(>  United 
States  increasing?  Why  is  it  so  much  higher  than 
in  England  and  Wales?  Why  is  the  rate  highest  in 
our  Southern  cities?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  puzzhng 
our  editors  since  the  j)ublication,  in  a  New  York  insurance  jour- 
nal called  The  Spectator,  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Hoffman's  comparative 
table  of  homicide  statistics  in  thirty  American  cities.  Mr. 
Hoffman  shows  that  in  the 
decade  from  1881  to  1891  the 
number  of  homicides  among 
our  urban  population  aver- 
aged 5  to  every  1(K).()(K)  per- 
sons; that  for  the  next  ten 
years  the  rate  dropt  to  4.9; 
and  that  during  the  decade 
ending  with  1910  it  ro.se 
again  to  7.2.  This  rate,  de- 
clares Mr.  Hoffman,  indi- 
cates "a  startling  disregard 
of  human  life  in  the  United 
States."  For  England  and 
Wales,  he  says,  the  average 
rate  of  homicides  is  only  0.9 
per  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
condition  r('\('aled  by  theses 
figures,  he  maintains,  "is  not 
compatible  with  the  com- 
mon assumption  that  actual 
progress  is  being  made  in  the 
United  States  in  all  that  is 
summed  up  under  the  term 
civilization  and  national  wel- 
fare." We  print  herewith 
Mr.    Hoffman's    figures    for 

the  thirty  selected  cities  during  the  period  1901-10  and  for  the 
single  year  1911.  giving  the  actual  number  of  homicides,  the 
rate  per  1(X),()00  population,  and  the  ratio  of  increase.  It  will 
be  seen  that  M<'mphis,  Tenn..  has  tlie  highest  homicide  rate 
;47.1  per  100.000  for  the    decade  and  ()M.4  for    1911)  and  that 


six  other  Southern  cities  follow  it  on  the  list.  Whj-  are  the 
peo[)le  of  the  South  more  gi\en  to  manslaughter  than  those 
of  the  North?  On  this  point  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
comments  as  follows: 

"The  homicide  record  of  the  South  and  of  Southern  cities  is 
bad  enough  when  accompanied  by  the  fullest  explanation  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  this  part  of  the  country;  but  when, 
as  in  the  current  number  of  The  Spectator,  the  bald  figures  are 
published,  the  effect  is  appalling.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  print, 
as  (Iocs  this  New  York  insurance  magazine,  articles  such  as  that 

of  Mr.  F.  L.    Hoffman  giv- 


Mempliis.  Tcnn 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

New  Orleans,  La 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Louisville.  Ky 

Na.shville,  Tenn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  O 

Chicago,  ill 

Spokane,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Washin-iton.  D.  C 

Manhattan  &  Bron.\,N,Y 

Clevcianci,  t) 

Pittsl)urg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.I 

Bo.ston,  Ma.ss 

Dayton,  O 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

Reading,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Halt  ford.  Conn 

BufTak),  N,  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Newark,  N,  .1 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Milwaukee,  Wi.s 


1901 

1 
1910 

No, 

Rate 

556 

47.1 

159 

27.7 

154 

25,6 

702 

22.2 

215 

17.1 

.356 

16.5 

132 

13.6 

804 

12.6 

343 

11.2 

328 

9.4 

1.659 

8.4 

55 

8,0 

;   119 

7,6 

210 

0.8 

1.249 

5.1 

234 

4.9 

243 

4.9 

'    97 

4.8 

283 

4,6 

44 

4,3 

583 

4,2 

215 

4.0 

32 

4.0 

529 

3.7 

24 

3.3 

109 

2.8 

71 

2.7 

68 

2.3 

43 

2.3 

56 

1.7 

191  1 


No. 


Rate 


Ratio 


85' 
25 
25 
83 
48 
36 
40 
108 
44 


203 

3 

20 

31 

197 
50 
29 


63.4 
42.3 
37.8 
24,1 
29,8 
15.9 
35.3 
15,5 
10.4 


+  16,3 
+  14,6 
+  12,2 
+  1.9 
+  12.7 

-  0.6 
+  21.7 
+  2.9 

-  0.8 


33 

8 
61 
27 

7 
66 

4 
25 
11 

6 
14 
11 


9.1 
2.7 
7.9 
9.2 
6.9 
8,6 
5,3 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


0,7 
5,3 
0,3 
2,4 
1,8 
3,7 
0,4 


HOMICIDE   STATISTICS   FOR  THIRTY  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


ing  the  homicide  record  of 
American  cities  unaccom- 
panied by  explanatory  notes. 
Reading  Mr.  Hoffman's  arti- 
cle, one  uninformed  as  to  the 
facts  can  gather  no  other 
impression  than  that  in 
Memphis,  Charleston,  Sa- 
A'annah.  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, Louisville,  and  Nash- 
ville, in  the  order  named, 
human  life  is  cheaper  than 
anjavhere  else  in  America — 
a  land  in  no  part  of  which  is 
human  life  held  very  sacred. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  at- 
tack Mr.  Hoffman's  figures, 
indeed,  we  take  it  that  they 
are  essentially  correct,  but 
we  do  think  that  it  would 
have  been  only  fair  for  him 
to  have  explained,  as  he 
could  have  done  in  a  line, 
that  the  homicide  record  of 
these  Southern  cities  is  high 
because  their  negro  popula- 
tion is  larger  proportionately 
than  that  of  any  other  cities 
considered  by  him  in  his 
article.  Of  course,  it  is  de- 
plorable that  24  homicides 
should  have  occurred  in 
Charleston  in  1911;  but  surely  it  makes  a  difference  to  in- 
surance companies  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  general  that 
of  these  24  homicides  20  of  the  victims  were  colored  and 
only  2  of  the  known  assailants  all  told  were  white.  Whatever 
other  criticisms  may  legitimately  be  directed  against  the  white 
people  of    this  communitj',   they    are  not  given   to  crimes  of 


4.8 
6,7 
3.6 
4.8 
7.2 
4.2 
4,0 
5,8 
3.6 
1.7 
6,2 
2,8 


+  0,2 
+  2,4 
0,6 
0,8 
3,2 
0,5 
0.7 
3.0 
0.9 
0,6 
+  3.9 
+    1.1 
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-  Cart(>r  in  the  New  York  Press. 


"NOW  JUST  KKKP   YOUR   EYE  ON   ME." 

— Donahey  in  (he  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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violence  in  larger  degree  than  are  their  neighbors  of  the  North, 
the  East,  or  the  West. 

"But  while  this  defense  is  Charleston's  due,  it  remains  lament- 
ably true  that  in  the  South,  as  in  every  other  part  of  America, 
there  is  lacking  that  regard  for  the  saeredness  of  life  which  should 
characterize  a  people  claiming  to  be  ciAalized.  The  figures  make 
painful  reading  because  they  indicate  conditions  to  be  growing 
worse  instead  of  better." 

Viewing  the  situation  broadly,  the  New  York  Times  thinks 
that  the  increase  in  homicides,  while  disheartening,  "is  probably 
e.xplainable  on  other  grounds  than  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  nation."     As  The  Times  sees  it: 


"The  percentage  of  homicides  per  100,000 
of  the  population  of  our  l-'."ger  cities  in- 
creased between  1882  and  IJll  from  b..)  to 
8.3.  The  increase  of  immigration  from 
Southern  Europe  in  these  years  was  enor- 
mous. The  concentration  of  the  population 
in  the  large  cities  had  grown  greatly  in  that 
period.  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  city  Avhieh 
has  the  worst  record  for  homicides,  the  negro 
population  is  very  large.  We  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  white  citizens  of  American 
birth  and  training  have  taken  to  killing  each 
other  more  frequenth'  'in  the  last  thirty 
years. 

"But  there  have  been  causes  for  the 
increase  of  murder.  Labor  strikes  have 
been  more  common  than  formerly,  and  have 
often  been  accompanied  by  bloodshed.  It 
is  claimed,  however,  that  the  tables  printed 
in  The  Spectator  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  and 
reproduced  in  The  Times  yesterday,  ought  to 
make  us  more  lenient  judges  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  Avhen  Ave  get  news  of 
manslaughter  in  those  troubled  countries. 
Throughout  the  United  States  the  ease  with 
which  slayers  of  men  escape  punishment 
has  become  a  grave  scandal." 


"We  can  check  the  increase  of  murder  just 
as  soon  as  we  make  would-be  murderers 
know  that  punishment  will  be  sure  and 
swift,  and  we  can  check  it  in  no  other  way," 
declares  the  New  York  World.  The  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association's  committee  on  criminal  procedure  re- 
ports that  not  one  out  of  four  murderers  in  the  United  States 
is  brought  to  trial,  and  that  out  of  twenty-five  brought  to 
trial  only  one  receives  a  death-sentence.  According  to  the 
same  authority  ten  thousand  homicides  are  committed  in  this 
country  every  year — more  than  the  aggregate  number  for  any 
ten  civilized  nations  exclusive  of  Russia. 


t'upyrighted  hy  Harris  ic  Kwinj;. 

ADMIRAL  W.   H.    H.   SOUTHERLAND 


Who  commands  our  forces  in 
Nicaragua. 


AMERICAN  BLOOD  SPILT  IN  NICARAGUA 

WHETHER  the  seven  American   marines  who  fell  in 
battle  in  Nicaragua  were  properly  fighting  "in  the  in- 
terest of  order  and  civihzation,"    as  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  maintains,  or  lost  their  lives,  as  the  New  York  World 
will  have  it,  "solely  through  our  meddling  in  the  domestic  aud,irs 
of  another  foreign  state,"  no  doubt  exists  in  editorial  minds  that 
Admiral  Southerland's  forces  by  their  gallantry  in  action  have 
upheld   the  best   traditions  of   the   service. 
After  a  night  march,  in  the  dawning  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  tAvo  battalions,  one  of  marines,  the 
other  of  sailors,  under  Col.  J.  H.  Pendleton, 
stormed  the  insurgent  fortresses  of  Masaya 
on   Barranca  and  Cayotepe  Hills   "as  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  stormed  Stony  Point  and 
as  Hooker  stormed  Lookout  Mountain  " — 
says  the  objecting  but  admiring   World.     As 
the   dispatches   tell    us,    the   forts    were  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  of  2,000,  armed  with 
rifles  and   machine-guns  and   protected  by 
entrenchments  and  barbed  wire.     Cayotepe 
Hill  is  300  feet  high,  had  never  been  taken 
by  assault,  and  was  noted   in  the  annals  of 
Nicaraguan  warfare  as  an  impregnable!  posi- 
tion.    But  the  marines,  bj-  a   sudden  dash, 
gained  the  crest  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  fire, 
captured  the  guns,  and  turned  them   upon 
the  sister  fortress  on  Barranca,  compelling 
its   evacuation.      The   insurgent    forces   fell 
back  into  the  city   of  Masaya,  which  was 
soon  taken  by  the  Nicaraguan  government 
troops  with  great  slaughter.     In  the  action 
on  the  hills  the  marines  lost  four  killed  and 
eight  wounded,  mainly  by  the    fire   of   ma- 
chine-guns.    The  insurgent  losses  were  forty 
killed,   seventy-five     wounded,   and    fifteen 
prisoners.     On  the  same  day  a  command  of 
marines  from  the  Denver  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Long,  while  seizing  and   destroying  a  supply  Qf  dyna- 
mite bombs  on  the  Chichigalpa  Railway,  Avas  surrounded  by  a 
mob  of  insurgents,  Avhom  the  marines  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
themselves  suffering  a  loss  of  five  slightly  wounded.     On  the 
sixth    of    October    Lieutenant-Colonel    Long's    command    of  a 
thousand  men  occupied   the  city  of  I^-on.     What  is  called    in 
the    dispatches    "an     irresponsible    mob"  opened  fire  on   the 
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Ainericans,  killing  thret*  and  woundinti  lour.  'I'lic  marines 
returned  the  fire,  killing  fifty  of  the  mob,  wounding  forty,  and 
dri\-ing  the  rest  out  of  the  town.  Washington  dis[)at('hes  state 
that  there  are  2,350  marines  and  bluejackets  in  Nicaragua,  a 
force  deemed  amply  sufficient,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
now  de\ote  its  attention  to  restoring  order,  feeding  the  star\- 
ing,  and  assisting  in  restoring  stable  government. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  of  conflicting  opinions  over  our 
right  to  intervene  in  Nicaragua,  evvn  at  the  request  of  the 
\i<'araguan  Government  under  President  Diaz,  is  waged  by 
the  newspapers  with  considerable  spirit.  Justifying  interven- 
tion as  necessary  and  laudable  for  the  i)rotection  of  American 
interests  and  the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  several  papers 
declare  that  a  resort  to  force  would  have  been  unnecessary  had 
not  the  Senate  seen  fit  to  reject  the  Nicaraguan  loan  treatj-, 
\vhi(!h.  thej'  claim,  made  provisions  that  would  have  enabled 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  establish  peace  and  prosperity 
without  carnage  or  suffering.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  says: 

"That  bullets  have  had  to  be  substituted  for  dollars,  to  re- 
verse the  expressive  phrase  employed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Huntington  Wilson,  is  due  wholly  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  efforts  that  were  made  for  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 
Nicaragua.  By  the  failure  of  the  loan  treaty  in  the  United 
States  Senate  the  predatory  spirits  of  Nicaragua,  men  of  the 
Zelaya  type,  were  encouraged  to  revolt  against  the  established 
Government.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  the  United  States  under- 
took the  police  dutj',  at  the  urgent  request  of  President  Diaz, 
up»;ii  which  it  is  now  engaged." 

Other  papers  remind  us  that  the  marines  were  sent,  not  to 
intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Nicaragua,  but  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  and  Europeans  from  in- 
surgent bands  that  disregarded  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune  approves  intervention  for  proper 
ends  and  "a  show  of  firmness"  in  dealing  with  Latin-American 
countries,  saying  of  Nicaragua: 

"As  it  is,  the  Government  of  the  country  is  helpless,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  presence  of  our  forces  it  would  have  been  long 
since  swept  from  power.  Practically  all  Americans  will  applaud 
Admiral  Southerland's  attempt  to  compel  by  force  the  proper 
protection  of  all  foreigners." 

Tlic  Picayune  admits  that  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  differs 
but  little  save  in  proportion  from  the  trouble  in  Mexico,  adding, 


however,  that  intervention  in  Mexico  "would  be  a  much  more 
serious  affair." 

In  possible  anticipation  of  adverse  criticism  of  the  present 
use  of  the  American  naval  forces,  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  prepared  a  memorandum  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  which  many  precedents  are  cited.  The  citations  include 
instances  of  armed  intervention  in  China  in  1854,  of  various 
retaliatory  expeditions  in  Asia,  and  mention  of  the  support  of 
the  ruling  chief  in  Samoa  in  1899,  continuing  down  to  inler- 
v(>ntion  in  Honduras  only  last  year. 

Many  conservative  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  renew  their 
objections  to  armed  intervention  as  establishing  a  bad  and 
dangerous  precedent.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  regards  our 
act  as  "an  extraordinary  thing": 

"If  we  can  attack  the  rebels  there,  for  what  reason  should 
we  hesitate  to  attack  the  rebels  in  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti  or 
Venezuela  or  Brazil  or  anywhere  else  that  a  revolution  is  or 
may  be?  And  if  we  are  going  to  take  sides  with  the  existing 
Governments,  why  not  issue  an  ultimatum  once  for  all  and  say 
that  there  shall  be  no  rebellions  anywhere  to  the  south  of  us? 
It  is  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  full  of  the  possibilities  of  in- 
finite mischief  and  thoroughly  discreditable  to  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
State  Department." 

The  Post,  however,  also  prints  in  a  dispatch  from  New  Orleans 
the  following  interesting  presentation  of  the  %iews  of  Lee  Christ- 
mas, a  hero  of  many  Latin-American  imbroglios: 

"Lee  Christmas,  commandant  of  Puerto  Cortez,  Honduras, 
said  to-day  that  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Nicaragua 
had  averted  what  might  have  proved  the  bloodiest  general  revolt 
in  the  history  of  Central  America.  The  use  of  American  ma- 
rines, said  Christmas,  prevented  the  Nicaraguan  revolutionists 
from  capturing  the  Government. 

"  'If  the  Liberals  had  won  in  Nicaragua  the  revolution  would 
have  spread  to  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  possibly  Salvador,' 
declared  Christmas." 

The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  American  forces  should  have  taken  the  offensive, 
but  allows  somewhat  sarcastically  that 

"We  may  be  sure  that  the  embattled  Nicaraguan  President 
and  his  generals,  who  have  been  saved  by  our  first-rate  fighting 
men  from  a  task  which  they  might  or  might  not  have  accom- 
plished, will  testify  to  the  high-mindedness  and  complete  dis- 
interestedness of  the  State  Department's  policy  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  its  enforcement."  , 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Skklks  should  cut  it  out. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

T.\KK  it  from  Italy,  even  a  Ballcan  war-cloud  has  its  silver  lining. — 
Dflroil  News. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  come  out  Tor  T.  U.  H(>  knows  a  live  wire  when  he 
sees  one. — Detroit  News. 

TliK  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  seem  to  spend  most  of  their  in- 
dustry iti  i)revenling  work,     liallimorv  Sun. 

Whitman  Calls  Curran  "Liar"  Over  Telephone. — Head-line.  What 
blessings  these  inod(!rn  safety  appliances  are! — Neic  York  Sun. 

\  .MA.N  who  was  rtilated  to  hoth  Taft  and  Wilson  has  just  died  in  .Mielii- 
gan.     Perhaps  that  was  the  only  way  out  of  It. — Cleveland  Leader. 

TiiK  liiographer  who  uiidcrlakes  to  eomi)ile  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
William  .1.  Caynor"  has  our  siiiceresl  sympathy. — Coluinhia  Stair. 

SuT  much  noise  Is  heard  from  the  farmers  over  the  high  cost  of  living 
so  long  as  they  are  calle<l  upon  to  furnish  ilu>  living.  -Knojrrille  Sentinel. 

.VriKK  heing  <rharacteri/.ed  by  T.  H.  as  an  idiot.  Dr.  Wiley  says  he  joined 
the  Democratic  party.  Do  \(>u  feel  more  at  hotne  now.  Doc? — Washington 
Post. 

WoouKOW  WlL.sf)N  speaks  courteously  of  Mr.  'raft,  but  <-ati  not  l)e  per'- 
suaded  to  no  as  far  as  Colonel  Uoosevelt  once  went  and  advocate  liim  for 
the  Presidency.      W'a.shi nylon  .Star. 

The  postal  receipts  in  Chicago  are  gn-aler  than  in  New  York,  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  New  Yorker  prefers  to  do  business  with  no  records  al- 
la«'hed.--C/iar/f.«t»;i  .Vcir.s  and  Courier. 

K.x-KiNO  Mani'k.i,  has  issued  a  manifesto  to  his  fellow  i  luigres  in  which 
he  says.  "  i  shall  always  be  at  your  head."  .Vnd.  in  fact,  he  wius  leading  b.\ 
severid  leniflhs  when  they  left   Portugal.  —New  '\'tirk  Hreniny  Sun. 


".Making  up  time"  is  too  often  plunging  into  eternity. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mf.NsKY  is  the  real  contributing  editor  in  this  campaign. — Seattle  Post- 
Inlelligencer. 

An  oil  company  has  gone  broke  in  Oklahoma.  You're  perfectly  correct . 
it  was  not  that  one. — Seattle  Posl-Inlelligencer 

"O.wvAHU,  Christian  Soldiers."  ou.ght  to  be  reset  to  the  good  tune  of 
"  Kverybody's  Doing  It." — Springfield  Republican. 

An  English  scientist  has  (jroduced  a  stingless  bee.  This  should  prove  a 
boon  to  Presidential  aspirants. — New  York  Hrening  Sun. 

TiiK  three  candidates  for  governor  are  all  typical  New  Yorkers  in  this: 
they  were  born  outside  of  New  York. — Sgracuse  Post-Standard. 

KoKTY  women  have  taken  out  licenses  to  shoot  deer  in  Colorado.  This 
looks  like  a  hint  to  stay  away  from  Colorado. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Now  the  householder  tu-gins  to  understand  why  Shylock  thought  a 
mortgage  on  a  poimd  of  lli"sh  sulllcient  security  for  his  ducat-s. — Chicago 
News. 

It  is  inipo.ssible  to  understand  why  Mexicans  slioidd  be  .so  much  more 
susi)icious  of  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  than  they  are  of  one  another. — 
Washington  Star. 

N(>iu)i)Y  ought  ti>  question  Mr.  Morgan's  right  to  give  .'SI50.000  for  the 
good  of  his  country  now  and  then  when  he  wants  to.  Doesn't  he  own  the 
country'.'     liallinwre  Sun. 

PooK  Uoosevelt  gets  jumpe<l  on  for  everything  he  does.  Once  Ui-yan 
accused  Uoosevelt  of  stealing  all  his  pet  policies  from  him,  and  now  the 
Pivrless  Leader  is  out  Wi'st  telling  the  ptH)ple  what  poor  selections  Uoose- 
vt'lt   made       \iishrille  Si>uth<'rn  l.iifnt>erniiri. 


AVIATION  FOILING  STRATEGY 


>4ERIAL  SCOUTING  upset  the  tactics  of  the  opposing 
/-\  strategists  in  the  recent  British  maneuvers  so  eom- 
■^  -^  pletely,  says  the  I^ondon  Times,  that  they  had  to  be 
prematurely  brought  to  an  end.  Stolen  marches,  ambuscades, 
and  cavalry  reconnoiters  were  made  futile  by  the  ever-present 
eye  of  the  aerial  scout,  who  sent  his  warnings  down  by  wreless 
and  made  secrecy  impossible.  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  who  is  an 
authority  on  aeronautics  as  well  as  explosives,  said  in  a  recent 
lecture  that  military  aviation  will  soon  reach  the  point  where 
the  question  will  not  be,  "What  is  the  enemy  doing  behind  that 
hill?"  but,  "What  is  the  en- 
emy doing  behind  that  cloud?  " 
We  seem  to  be  nearly  at  that 
point  now,  to  judge  by  the  re- 
ports in  the  British  press.  As 
this  "fifth  arm"  of  the  service 
has  become  so  important,  new 
questions  arise.  Thus  The  Times 
asks  which  is  best  for  military 
purposes,  the  monoplane  or 
the  biplane.  The  terrible  loss 
of  life  incident  to  the  use  of 
the  former  leads  the  specialist 
of  the  great  London  organ  to 
remark : 


Fr..in  t 


"With  reference  to  the  use 
of  monoplanes  during  the  ma- 
neuvers, it  will  be  observed 
t  hat  the  proportion  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents  is  in  the  ratio  of  about 
10  to  2  in  favor  of  the  biplane. 
This  suggests  either  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  to  the  bi- 
plane or  a  greater  difficulty  in 
piloting  the  monoplane.  The 
aeroplanes  in  use  during  the 
maneuvers  will  be  employed 
entirely  in  reconnaissance.  It 
is  not  surprizing,  therefore, 
after  the  accidents  of  the  past 
week,  that  the  more  safe  ve- 
hicle for  reconnaissance  will  be 
preferable  to  machines  that 
seem  to  be  less  stable  or  easy 
of  control. 

"It  is  safe  to  presume  from 
the  results  of  the  army  flying 
competitions  held  recently  on 
Salisbury  Plain  that  the  mili- 
tary authorities  favor  the  bi- 
plane for  service  work.  Most 
of  the  prize-money  went  to  bi- 
planes.    Moreover,  it  does  not 

require  any  special  knowledge  to  see  that  the  radius  of  vision 
for  observation  is  far  greater  in  a  biplane  than  in  a  monoplane, 
where  all  forward  vision  is  barred  by  the  engine  and  propeller. 

"The  question  of  tactical  operations  in  the  air  may  call  for 
higher  speed  than  that  given  by  the  biplane,  but  this  question 
is  so  far  hidden  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate demand  for  our  pilot  officers  to  take  any  added  risk — 
if  added  risk  there  be  during  the  maneuvers." 

That  these  aerial  scouts  may  sometimes  be  eluded  is  reason- 
ably to  be  expected,  says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London): 

"Some  very  unwise  and  ill-considered  comments  have  been 
made  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  the  maneuvers  a  whole 
division  succeeded  in  effecting  an  important  change  of  position 
undetected  by  the  aerial  scf.-uts.  A  moment's  reflection  will, 
however,  show  that  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  a  divi- 


EARTH    SCORES    TWO    FROM     VI K. 


At  the  start  of  the  British  maneuvers  a  squad  of  cavaky  captured 
two  aeroplanes.  The  troopers  were  lurking  under  some  trees  when 
the  two  machines  passed  overhead.  One  was  in  difficulties  with  its 
engine,  and,  not  having  marked  the  cavalry,  descended  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field.  The  second  came  down  to  render  aid,  whereupon  the 
hussars  dashed  from  their  cover  and  captured  both. 


sion  to  elude  observation  if  the  enemj%  instead  of  being  served 
by  a  mere  handful  of  aeroplanes,  possest  a  large  number  of 
them,  and  if,  instead  of  being  piloted  by  comparatively  inexpe- 
rienced m(>n  and  occupied  by  officers  but  little  accustomed  to 
aerial  reconnaissant'e,  they  were  manned  by  thoroughly  trained 
and  experienced  aerial  scouts." 

Nor  can  any  kind  of  weather  prove  a  real  obstacle  to  the  em- 
ployment of  these  flying  spies,  for  we  read: 

"No  one  who  witnessed  the  War  Office  aeroplane  trials  or 
saw  the  maneuv^ers  would  regard  the  weather  as  gravely  affect- 
ing the  issue.  Actually  one 
pilot  in  the  trials  went  up  in  a 
wind  officially  recorded  as  of 
forty-seven  miles  per  hour — so 
great  a  wind  that  it  is  not  ex- 
ceeded on  more  than  twenty 
days  in  the  year. 

"  The  average  pilot  —  even 
the  fliers  who  are  undergoing 
training  at  the  Central  Flying 
School  —  commonly  go  up  in 
winds  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
miles  an  hour;  and  even  in 
this  v\indy  country,  on  an  av- 
erage, there  are  not  more  than 
seventy  days  in  the  year  when 
stiffer  winds  blow." 


The  European  nations,  con- 
tinues this  writer,  have  set 
England  an  example  in  the 
recent  continental  maneuvers. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost: 

"Great  Britain's  need  is 
urgent.  Strength  or  weakness 
at'rially  may,  ere  long,  mean  all 
the  difference  between  peace 
and  war.  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  are  making  deter- 
mined advances.  Germany's 
real  aerial  strength  has  not 
been  exposed  in  the  recent  ma- 
neuvers. Like  England,  she 
has  her  typical  army  aero- 
plane. Germany's  leading 
machine  is  a  monoplane;  Eng- 
land's is  a  biplane.  The  Ger- 
man machine  carries  a  mitrail- 
leuse; the  British  machine  also 
can  carry  a  gun,  but  the  latter 
has  been  more  for  show  than 
use. 


"But    whatever   the  public 
may    think,    the  British    War 
Office    is    evidently    more    or 
less  alive  to  what  is  really  a 
critical  question  of  national  sectrrity." 

While  recommending  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  in  war  instead 
of  the  clumsier  dirigible.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Londouj  at- 
tributes the  accidents  which  have  recently  happened  to  the  in- 
capacity of  the  pilots,  brave,  but  utterly  inexperienced  in  con- 
ducting the  course  of  an  airship.     In  the  words  of  this  paper: 

"The  accidents  to  the  two  army  dirigibles  are  a  reminder  of 
the  delicacy  of  these  craft.  With  their  vast  bulk  and  their 
fragile  envelops  they  will  probably  be  always  more  subject  to 
disablement  than  are  aeroplanes.  That  is  a  factor  which  must 
be  taken  into  acc^ount.  But  thej'  will  be  necessary  for  army 
purposes,  since  they  have  qualities  for  accurate  observation 
which  the  swiftly  moving  aeroplane  can  not  possess.  That  fact 
was  demonstrated   during  the  army   maneuvers  of  the  week. 
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The  Royal  Aero  Club  has  issued  a  report  on  two  of  the  recent 
accidents  to  aeroplanes  which  has  a  moral  for  the  War  Office. 
In  at  least  one  of  the  army  accidents  the  officers  were  driving:  a 
new  and  powerful  monoplane  with  which  they  had  practicall\ 
no  acquaintance.  Tlie  folly  of  this  can  not  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon.  The  dri\er  of  an  ordinary  motor-car  who  was  set 
to  race  at  Brooklands  upon  a  high-power  car  would  come  to 
almost  inevitable  di.saster.  The  ease  is  even  stronger  in  the 
matter  of  an  aeroplane.  A  man  can  not  be  e.xpectcd  to  control 
a  powerful  machine  without  careful  preliminary  training.  If 
officers  are  to  be  ord(>red  to  make  flights  by  their  superiors  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  higher,  officers  should  be 
scientifically  trained  men  who  know  what  is  and  what  is  not 
possible,  and  that  tho  brave  men  who  drive  thes(^  machines 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  attempt  the  liigher  tasks  until  they 
have  been  trained  for  these." 


their  former  foemen.  The  German  tactics  are  slow  and  cum- 
brous. The  German  soldier  is  superior  to  the  French  in  physical 
forc(\  but  not  in  adaptability  or  initiative.    He  thus  compares  the 


MUTUAL    CRITIQUE  OF   FRENCH   AND 
GERMAN   ARMY    EXPERTS 


THE  ARMY  MANEUVERS  in  France  and  Germany 
have  given  the  experts  of  each  nation  an  opportunity 
to  criticize  the  military  condition  of  the  other.  In  the 
Retue  Hebdomadaire  (Paris)  the  French  military  ^vriter,  Colonel 
D'Harcourt,  gives  his  opinion  very  freely  with  regard  to  the 
German  Army.  He  notices  the  faultless  precision  and  admira- 
ble bearing  of  the  men.  He  speaks  of  their  impeccability  on 
parade.     But  then  he  proceeds,  to  ask: 

"What  is  behind  this  brilliant  show?  This  is  a  question  which 
many  ha\e  asked — even  in  Germany.  The  formidable  character 
of  the  G(Tman  military  machine  is  incontestable,  and  no  Power 
in  the  world  c-an  put  on  foot  in  a  relatively  short  time  such  im- 
portant effectives.  The  active  Army  in  peace  time  comprizes 
21G  infantry  regiments,  105  cavalry  regiments,  and  94  regiments 
of  field  artillery.  Why,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  German  Arm\' 
doubted  in  certain  quarters?  It  is  because  it  suffers  the  marked 
defects  of  political  rule,  it  has  become  old,  and  the  captains  and 
lieutenants  fail   in   the  necessary  morale  and  physical  activity. 


THli    VNIVKH.SAL    kAISKK. 

"Please  notice  that  incase  of  war.  as  (irand  Admiral  I  command 
tiie  Russian  fleet." 

"And  don't  forget  that  as  an  English  .\dmiral  I  command  the  Eng- 
lish fleet." 

"Yes,  but  you  will  see  great  doings  when  I  attack  you  with  my  Ger- 
man fleet!"  — Lustige  Blartter  (Berlin). 


flawless  tactics  of  the  German  Army  in  its  slow-moving  masses 
with  the  French  rapidity  and  resource: 

"The  German  tactics  are  extremely  simple  and  adapted  to 
moving  large  bodies  of  men  only  partially  trained.  The  French 
general  is  more  resourceful  and  better  able  to  varj-  his  plans  in 
time  of  war.  Comparing  French  and  German  aeronautics,  the 
])alm  must  be  given  to  the  type  of  rigid  dirigible.  The  Zeppelin 
possesses  speed  and  ability  to  rise  to  great  heights.  Because  of 
its  size  it  can  embark  great  projectiles,  mitrailleuse,  and  wireless 
a])paratus.  and  works  well  at  night.  But  in  the  matter  of  aero- 
j)laucs  France  leads.  She  is  superior  in  the  quality  of  her 
machines  and  the  ability  of  her  pilots." 
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Ciernian  Held  artillery  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  air-scout. 

In  the  meantime  the  position  of  an  officii  in  the  German  Army 
has  lost  its  formei  social  attractiveness  and  prestige,  and  the 
recruiting  has  sufifered." 

This  PYench  officer  thinks  that  France  has  no  reason  to  fear 
the  Gornum  Army,  for  tlie  French  arc  in  som(>  ways  superior  to 


The  French  maneuvers  were  attended  bj-  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Berlin  press  and  other  German 
military  specialists  engaged  in  jotirnalism.  The 
opinion  these  writers  give  on  the  French  Army  is 
\  ery  favorable.  We  read  in  the  Deutsche  Tagcs- 
zeilung  (Berlin),  for  instance,  the  following  flat- 
tering account  of  Frenc^h  military  efficieitcy: 

"For  the  first  time  these  maneuvers  are  an  exact 
representation  of  actual  warfare.  The  fatigu(>  which 
tlu^  troops  underwent  this  jear  was  much  greater 
than  on  former  occasions,  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
acknowledge  the  endurance  which  the  French  sol- 
(ii(n"s  manif(\st(>d.  Certain  regiments  made  the 
most  astonishing  marches  and  charges.  I  saw  on 
the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  of  these  exercises  a 
troop  who  had  just  made  a  march  of  thirty-six 
miles  trot  past  in  the  finest  order.  Putting  aside 
tile  consideration  of  these  long  marches,  the  fact 
that  the  solditTs  were  always  on  the  alert,  even 
during  the  midday  rest,  is  a  great  credit  and  an 
unaccustomed  test  in  troops  of  any  order." 

He  then  treats  of  the  P>ench  methods  of  recon- 
noitering  and  of  the  example  set  to  Germany  by 
I  he  skill  of  the  French  scouts  and  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
To  quote  his  words: 

"The  service  of  reconnoitering  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  aeroplane  sqiuidrons.  an<l 
Avhile  this  manift>st«>d  a  great  step  in  adxance  over  former  methods, 
it  also  (H)nstituted  a  great  danger.  We  must  realize  the  fact  that 
time  will  not  always  jxTmit  of  reconnoitering  in  aeroplanes. 
Moreover,  in  i)ref«>rring  aerial  reconnoitering  tiie  old  method  of 
reconnoitering  on  land  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  fnHiucntly  the  case  during  th(>se  last  maneuvers. 
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Certain  airmen  rendered  singular  services  to  the  armies  thej- 
were  attached  to,  but  their  efficiency  necessarily  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  the  two  armies  approach  each  other. 

"The  French  character  is  such  that  Frenchmen  are  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  services  which  aeroplanes  are  destined  to 
render.  It  is  certain  that  to  do  what  we  did  in  besieging  Metz 
would  have  been  verj'  difficult  if  these  had  been  employed  by 
the  French  Army.  It  is  worth  while  remarking  in  conclusion 
that  no  accident  among  the  aeroplanes  happened  during  these 
maneuvers." 

This  wTiter  admits  that  Germany  can  profit  much  by  studying 
the  progress  of  the  French  Army,  and  thinks  that  the  report 
of  this  progress  furnishes  a  good  argument  for  the  granting  of 
a  larger  military'  budget  by  the  Reichstag. — Translations  made 
for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


MR.  BRYCE  ON   NORTH   AND  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  COOLNESS 

A  KEEN  and  illuminating  comparison  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Spanish-Americans  is  drawn  by  the  British 
'-  Ambassador  in  Washington  in  his  new  book  on  "South 
America:  Obser\ations  and  Impressions."  He  openly  declares 
that  South  Americans  do  not  like  us.  If  there  is  no  actual  an- 
tipathy for  our  citizens  felt  by  the  southerner,  there  is  no  genial 
sympathy,  and  not  only  are  they  separated  from  us  by  race, 
tradition,  language,  and,  to  some  degree,  by  religion,  their  l)usi- 
ness  methods,  social  usages,  and  habits  raise  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  us  and  them.  Of  course  in  some  few  points 
the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  a  Hnk  of  union.  But,  as 
Mr.  Bryce  remarks: 

"With  three  things — repubhcan  forms,  social  equality,  and 
detachment  from  European  poHtics — the  list  of  the  things  which 
the  two  Americans  have  in  common  ends.  Far  more  numerous 
and  more  important  are  the  points  in  which  they  stand  con- 
trasted. 

"Many  causes  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  contrast. 
Race  and  religion,  climate  and  history,  have  all  had  their  share. 
The  contrast  appears  both  in  ideas  and  in  temperament.     The 


WAR  S    NEW   ASPECT. 

The  Pomer.\niax  Grenadier — "So  that's  what  the  EngUsh  call 
maneuvers!     It  looks  to  me  more  like  comic  opera." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

Spanish-American  is  more  proud  and  more  sensitive  to  any 
slight.  He  is  not  so  punctilious  in  his  politeness  as  is  the  Span- 
iard of  Europe,  and  is.  indeed,  in  some  countries  a  little  brusk 
or  offhand  in  manners  and  speech.  But  he  feels  a  slight  keenly; 
and  he  knows  how  to  respect  the  susceptibilities  of   his  fellow 


A    "STOLEN    MARCH"    THAT    FAILED. 

Infant r.\  column  detected  by  an  aeroplane  scout  in  tlic  French  mancu- 
ver.s,  where  no  less  than  150  monoplanes  and  biplanes  were  used. 


citizens.  I  will  not  say  that  he  is  more  pleasure-lo\ing  than 
the  North  American,  for  the  latter  has  developed  of  late  years 
a  passion  for  amusement  which  would  have  startled  his  Puri- 
tan ancestors.  But  he  is  less  assiduous  and  less  strenuous  in 
work,  being  in  this  respect  unlike  the  inmiigrani  who  comes 
from  Old  Spain,  especially  the  Asturian  and  the  Oallego,  who 
is  the  soul  of  thrift  and  the  steadiest  of  toilers.  He  is  not  so 
fond  of  commercial  business,  nor  so  apt  for  it,  nor  so  eager  to 
'get  on'  and  get  rich.  The  process  of  money-making  has  not 
for  liim  that  fatal  attraction  which  enslaves  so  many  capable 
men  in  the  United  States  and  (to  a  less  degree)  in  England  and 
Germany,  leaving  them  to  forget  the  things  that  make  life  worth 
hving  till  it  is  too  late  in  life  to  enjoy  them.  In  South  Am(>rica 
things  are  taken  easily  and  business  concerns  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners." 

No,  repeats  Mr.  Bryce,  neither  race,  Latin  nor  Anglo-Saxon, 
understands  each  other  or  appreciates  each  other's  good  qual- 
ities.    The  points  of  view  are  different: 

"Contrasts  of  temperament  between  North  and  South  Amer- 
icans give  rise  to  different  tastes  and  a  different  view  of  life, 
so  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  latter  are  not  'sympathetic'  either 
to  the  former  or  to  Englishmen.  To  say  that  thej'  are  anti- 
pathetic would  be  going  too  far,  for  there  is  nothing  to  make 
unfriendliness,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  unfriendliness.  But 
l)oth  North  Americans  and  Englishmen  are  built  on  lines  of 
thought  and  feeling  so  different  from  those  which  belong  to 
South  Americans  that  the  races  do  not  draw  naturallj^  together, 
and  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  duly  one  another's  good  qualities. 

"The  use  of  nicknames  has  a  certain  significance.  In  South 
America  a  North  American  or  an  Englishman  is  popularly  called 
a  'Gringo,'  as  in  North  America  a  person  speaking  Italian  or 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  vulgarly  called  a  'Dago.'  Neither 
term  has  any  eulogistic  flavor." 

But  the  South  Americans  desire  to  be  friendly  •with  the  United 
States.  They  admire  our  Government's  efforts  to  keep  peace 
"between  those  of  their  republics  whose  smoldering  enmities 
often  threaten  to  burst  into  flame."     They  even  go  .so  far  as 
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THE    PANAMA    TOLL    DISPUTE. 

Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  flghting  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea. 

— Fischicllo  (Turin). 

PANAMA    RIVALRY 

to  imitate,  altho  at  a  distance,  American  methods  of  education, 
as  we  read: 

"The  matters  in  which  these  republics  are  wont  to  imitate 
or  draw  lessons  from  the  United  States  are  education,  especially 
scientific  and  technical  education,  and  engineering.  Of  the  in- 
fluence upon  their  constitutions  of  the  North  American  Federal 
Constitution  I  have  already  spoken.  Their  publicists  continue 
to  follow  with  attention  the  decisions  given  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  its  principles  to  new  conditions  as  they  arise,  and  attach 
value  to  the  opinions  of  North  American  international  jurists. 
Otherwise,  there  is  little  intellectual  affinity,  and  still  less  tem- 
peramental sympathy." 


MAX    HARDEN   ON   "YANKEE 
DEMOCRACY " 
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iHINGS  in  the  United  States  are  not  what  they 
seemed  to  me  when  1  was  a  schoolboy,"  writes  the 
brilliant  editor  of  the  Zukunfl  (Berlin).  Mr.  Harden 
appears  to  be  a  journalist  with  no  partt<*ular  political  leanings, 
but  aims  at  writing  fine  literary  German,  exhibits  a  wide  political 
knowledge,  and  shows  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  getting  at  more 
or  less  swTet  knowledge  about  things  and  p(>rsons,  as  in  the 
Eulenburg  case.  He  has  ])een  styled  the  Cobbett  of  (lermany, 
and  is  never  happi(»r  than  when  slashing  around  with  a  k<>eii 
rapier  which  wounds  hosts  of  enemies  in  all  political  and  .social 
camps.  His  weekly  is  famous  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  and 
exercises  great  influence.  His  criticism  of  what  he  styles 
"Yankee  democracy"  is  p<Thaps  more  representativ^e  of  his 
individual  views  than  of  any  widely  diffused  ojMnions  in  his 
country.  He  admits  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  "the 
power  and  activity,"  "the  tireless  struggle  after  progress."  "tin- 
success  in  competing  with  older  nations,"  and  "the  cheert'iil 
o|)tiinism"  of  tiie  .\inerican  people.  Hut  he  finds  fault  witli 
American  tastct  in  dn^ss.  As  rich  and  poor  are  professedly  on 
the  same  footing,  Paris  fashions  and  Kuropean  tailoring  reign 
throughout  all  cla.ss(<s  and  all  districts.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  our 
citizens  are  luH-oming  roused  to  se(>  tlir  fjuilts  of  this  sliani 
equality: 

"  Peoph-  are  beginning  (o  rccogni/.c  more  and   more  tluit    tlie 
lime  is  come  for  attempting  to   withstand   this  one-sided   pre- 


dominance of  the  masses.  More  and  more  apparent  are  the 
results  of  this  being  seen  in  the  tjTanny  of  boss  rule,  the  taint  of 
cnde  corruption,  the  xmwholesome  influence  exercised  by  a  popu- 
lar sensational  press  and  l\v  uneducated  capitalism.  The  eyes 
of  Americans  are  being  opened  to  the  bombastic  and  ridiculous 
fri\'olity  of  public  life,  so  often  sinking  to  vulgarity.  This  miist 
end  in  the  h)ss  of  all  respect  for  authority  if  democracy  should 
reach  its  final  consequences." 

Mr.  Harden  quotes  with  approbation  the  dictum  of  tlie 
eminent  statistical  and  political  writer,  Professor  Sombart  of 
Charlottenbiirg,   that   in  America  "the  big  alone  is  considered 
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John  Bull — '"  It  would  b(-  bad  manners  to  disturb  Sara  just  now." 

— Toronto  Xrws. 

AS   VIEWED 

great."    The  "common  crowd  outrates  the  chosen  few."     In  the 
words  of  the  editor  of  the  Zukunfl: 

"This  lordship  of  the  multitude  results  in  producing  in  all 
outside  things,  such  as  clothing  and  buildings,  a  frightful  uniform- 
ity and  monotony.     The  end  is  the  decay  of  all  esthetic  taste." 

Literature  and  learning,  we  are  informed,  are  largely  left  to 
the  cultivation  of  woman,  but  "their  culture  in  no  wise  attains 
the  ideal  point  of  the  highest  European  education,"  and  we  get 
this  bit  of  news: 

"The  half-educated  American  man  always  refrains  from  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  a  subject  Avhich  lies  quite  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  know  h'(lg<>  or  experience;  but  a  wonum  who  is  only  qiuirter- 
educatcd  always  has  her  opinion  ready,  and  claims  a  preeminence 
in  h>arning  which  obscures  in  a  web  of  frivolity  and  per\'ersion 
i'\ cry  field  of  culture." 

This  writer  speaks  bitterly  of  the  abuse  of  "party  politics"  in 
our  country.  He  declares  that  Lincoln's  "aspiring  dictum"  lu\s 
l)ecome  chang«"d,  and  the  maxim  of  all  parties  is  "government 
of  the  p«M)|)le  by  the  party  and  for  the  party."  He  allows  that 
our  wonu'u  are  pure  an<l  our  millioiuiires  munificent,  but  scoffs 
at  "the  well-known  declaration"  of  Roo.sevelt  that  "any  man 
in  whose  house  'The  Decameron'  should  be  found  ought  to  bo 
condemned  to  life-impri.sonment."  In  summing  up  he  concludes 
tliat  as  tlie  masses  rule  in  politics,  in  matters  of  taste,  dress, 
lit(>rature,  and  journalism,  and  as  capital  tyrannizes  over  the 
mas.ses,  th»'  Republic  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  democ- 
i-acy,  but  a  plutocracy;  for  "the  ill»>gitimat<'  tyranny  of  the 
irust-miignate  controls  everything  and  ev'erybody,  even  the 
Speaker  of  the  lower  houst>  of  (\)ngre.ss,  whose  power  equals 
iluit  of  a   iJritish   Prime  Minister." — l^anslntion   made  for  The 
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FRENCH   PACIFIC   PORTS  AND  PANAMA 

THE  APPROACHING  OPKXIXG  of  the  Panama  (^anal 
has  roused  the  interest  and  attention  not  only  of  such 
seafarinfj  and  colonizinp:  races  as  the  (Jermans.  English- 
men, and  Canadians,  hut  e\enof  tlie  home-lovinji  Krench,  whose 
Pacific  Ocean  possessions  jealously  clung  to.  yet  little  utilized, 
dot  the  sea  between  Central  America  and  Australasia.  A  wTiter 
in  the  A'ouvelle  Revue  (Paris)  blames  his  countrymen  for  not 
being  alive  to  their  opportunities.  They  lost  Suez  through 
"diplomatic  maladress."  Th;'  French  Panama  Canal  Company 
was  ruined  by  "political  animosities."  The  Americans  have 
taken  uj)  the  work,  hut  what  shall  prevent  us,  he  asks,  from  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  it  in  our  Pacific  pos.sessions,  which  may  be 
made  emi)()riums  of  sui)plies  for  the  world's  navies?  He  reminds 
his  readers  that  certain  French  thinkers  and  statesmen  long 
recognized  the  important  place  to  be  taken  by  the  Pacific  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  It  is  now  four  years  ago  that  an 
ex-Minister  of  th(>  (^olonies,  M.  Guieysse,  wTote:  "The  most 
important  events  in  the  politics  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
probably  have  their  stage  in  the  Pacific."  His  remark  was 
echoed  bj-  the  learned  Baron  de  Courcel,  who  declared  that  "the 
question  of  the  Pacific  will  aggrandize  the  nations  in  proportion 
as  they  interest  themselves  in  it." 

This  is  the  exact  position  taken  by  the  writer  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  who  wishes  to  point  out  to  his  countrymen  how  impor- 
tant a  place  France  alreadj-  occupies  in  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  distant  Eiast.  It  was  only  l^st  year  the  French 
Government,  he  says,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  learn  exactly 
what  l<>eneh  territorial  possessions  were  available  in  the  Pacific 


tin     points   when- 
const  nicted.'" 


a  great  emporium  for  navigation  might   be 
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— l,c  Cri  ilv  Paris. 
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for  coaling  und  victualing  stations.  The  committee  thus  dis- 
patched was  "to  take  measures  for  putting  in  a  condition  of 
efficiency  our  distant  ports  in  view  of  the  expected  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal."  According  to  this  writer  the  French 
already  possess  all  the  island  territory  between  Panama  aiui  the 
Far  East,  for  we  read: 

"The  only  lands,  in  fact,  which  the  traveler  meets  with  be- 
tween Panama,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  even  the  extreme 
east  islands  of  India  are  the  French  archipelagos  of  the  Society 
Islands,  the  Tuamotu  l.slands,  and  the  Gambier  Islands,  wliich 
together  form  a  regular  chain  of  islets  and  reefs  which  extend 
some  500  leagues  from  northwest  to  southeast.  The  metropolis 
of  this  little  Avorld  whose  islets  dot  the  ocean  is  Papeiti,  one  of 


'i'liis  writer  adds  that  the  French  Pacific  islands,  many  of  them 
fertile  and  Ix^autifully  wooded,  are  much  better  suited  for  coal- 
ing stations  and  the  residence  of  Europeans  than  Aden  is.  Even 
llie  fact  that  petroleum  is  likely  eventually  to  take  the  place  of 
coal  as  fuel  would  liave  no  appHcation  with  regard  to  Pacific 
navigation.     Oil  stations  would  merely  replace  coaling  stations: 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  example  of  Aden,  situated  on  the 
route  from  Europt^  to  India  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Aden  has  no 
resources  of  its  own,  it  is  built  upon  nak(d  rocks  in  the  most 
barren  region  of  Arabia,  where  it  rains  .seldom  more  often  than 
once  in  three  years,  and  the  only  drinking-water  is  that  fur- 
nislied  from  distilled  sea-watei.  There  vegetation  of  any  kind 
is  a  luxury,  and  there  is  onl\-  one  point  in  which  tre(w  are  to  be 
seen,  and  that  at  a  long  distance  from  the  city.  Yet  Aden 
counts  more  than  4."), 000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,200,  including 
the  garrisons,  are  I]uroi)eans.  More  than  120  ships  touch  at 
Aden  every  month  to  take  on  coal.  There  is  no  othar  industry 
there  beyond  the  production  of  100,000  tons  of  salt  per  annum." 

As  the  French  refused  to  give  P^ngland  and  America  parts  of 
their  Pacific  territory  on  which  to  construct  coaling  stations  this 
AVTiter  asks,  "Since  rejecting  their  offers,  are  we  not  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  furnish  to  na\igation  the  facilities  which  were 
offered  by  the  two  other  nations?  "  He  proceeds  to  reproach  his 
coimtrymen  for  their  backwardness  and  remarks: 

"When  we  think  what  the  English  have  made  out  of  the 
fishing  village  which  Liverpool  was  a  century  back,  when  we 
consider  what  San  Francisco  and  Melbourne  were  not  very  long 
ago,  we  don't  feel  particularly  proud  of  being  Frenchmen  when  we 
compare  our  domestic  and  colonial  ports  with  those  of  foreigners. 

"The  prosperity  of  our  Pacific  pos.sessions  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  for  the  mother  country.  The  English 
have  fully  learned  that  the  prosperity'  of  a  great  nation  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  is  shared  by  every  individual  citizen.  We 
Frenchmen  employ  our  great  qualities  of  initiativ«*  and  energy 
for  small  tasks  and  trifling  discussions.  We  forget  that  the  world 
exists  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  little  ward.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  foreigners  are  asking  us  for  one  of  our  islands  for  con- 
structiivg  a  port  which  we  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  on  the 
point  of  finishing,  for  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  opened  in  twelve 
months.  That  canal  has  cost  us  the  ruin  of  many  plans  and 
hopes.  Let  us  then  trj'  to  repair  this  loss  by  building  an  em- 
porium market  and  port  whose  revenues  wWl  restore  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  the  sums  of  money  sunk  in  the  work  which 
we  began,  but  ought  to  have  been  able  co  finish." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Dioest. 


UNCI-E    SAM  S    I-ONX; 
AT   PANA.MA, 


ARM    .STRETCHES   THKOL'liH    .\N    OPEN    CANAL 

MENACi.N<;  JAPAN. — Muchfi  f  Warsaw  I. 
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ELECTRICAL  IGNORANCE 

LAC:K  of  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  the  electric 
current,  of  what  to  do  to  avert  it  and  of  how  to  care  for 
-*  those  who  have  encountered  it  is  deplorably  rife.  This 
is  somewhat  surprizing,  considering  that  electricity  is  now  so 
extensively  used  for  light  and  power.  Emmett  Campbell  Hall, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New 
York,  September),  tells  us  that  most  electrical  accidents  are 
dut'  to  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  that  not  infrequently  an 
ill-advised  attempt  at  rescue  results  in  a  second  accident.  He 
goes  on: 

"In  mines,  especially,  is  there  great  danger  of  getting  a  shock, 
there  being  little  space,  little  light,  and  much  danij)ness,  and  the 
fact  that  the  earth  is  used  for  a  return  circuit  for  the  electric 
current  places  the  miner  in  the  position  of  standing  upon  one 
terminal  of  an  (>lectric  generator;  therefore,  if  he  touches  only 
a  single  point  connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  generator, 
such  as  a  troUey-wire,  or  a  live  part  of  a  motor,  he  is  likely  to 
receive  a  shock  which  may  vary  from  a  sbvere  jolt  to  a  bad  burn, 
or  even  death. 

"The  human  body  is  an  electric  conductor,  altho  not  so  good 
a  one  as  a  wire  or  a  metal  rail,  and  current  will  flow  through  tlic 
body  when  it  is  made  part  of  a  circuit.  The  amount  of  current 
which  will  flow  through  the  body  depends  upon  the  voltage  or 
pressure  of  (lie  current,  and  upon  the  completeness  of  the  con- 
tact l)etwcen  the  body  ami  tlie  circuit.  A  single-cell  batter}', 
giving  one  to  two  volts,  can  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  the 
body,  l)ut  the  current  is  too  small  to  l)e  felt.  A  shock,  tho  not  a 
\iolent  one,  will  \w  received  from  a  110-volt  circuit;  currents  of 
greater  strength  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

"If  a  i)erfect  insulator  could  be  found,  a  man  might  stand 
upon  it  and  i)lac(»  his  hand  upon  a  trolley-wire  tlirough  which  a 
500-volt  current  was  passing,  and  receive  no  shock,  because  the 
circuit  through  the  body  would  not  be  complete,  and  no  current 
could  flow.  If  a  man  should  stand  on  damp  earth  and  handle 
a  charged  wii-e  with  gloves  slightly  damp  from  sweat,  he  woidd 
probably  rweive  a  severe  shock;  if  he  wore  no  gloves,  the  shock 
would  knock  him  dowTi  and  possibly  kill  him.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  insulator,  tho  for  practical  purposes  a  numbei- 
of  things  may  be  so  considered.  Tho  most  that  can  be  done  is 
to  insulate  the  body  to  such  a  degree  that  the  current  which 
passes  through  it  will  be  so  small  that  no  shock  will  l)e  felt.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  difficult  to  guard  against  shock  from  a  110-volt  current, 
comparatively  little  insulation  being  effective.  It  is  much 
harder  to  i)rotect  the  body  from  250  volts,  and  circuits  of  500 
\olts  or  more  should  be  carefully  approached,  no  matter  what 
form  of  insulation  is  used. 

"N(\\t  to  contact  with  trolley-wires,  the  most  likely  cause  of 
shock  is  contact  with  parts  of  machines  or  equipment  that  are 
not  supposed  or  intended  to  carry  current,  but  are  accidentally 
charged  with  electricity.  This  charging  is  caused  by  the  failure 
of  iifhuhition,  or  l)y  a  live  wire  coming  in  contact  with  the  equip- 
ment. The  frame  of  a  motor  or  cutting-machine  or  the  iron 
casing  of  ail  enclosed  switch  may  become  aliv(>  and  as  dangerous 
as  a  trolley-wire. 

"The  frame  of  an  electric  l()comotiv(>  is  usually  so  comi)l(>tely 
in  contact  with  the  track-rail  that  a  man  can  not  get  a  shock  by 
standing  on  the  rail  and  touching  the  locomotive,  even,  but  this, 
under  one  peculiar  condition,  may  not  be  true.  If  the  rails  hav(« 
i)cen  heavily  .saii(l(Ml,  the  locomoti\o  may  b<>  almost  completely 
insulated  from  them,  and  in  that  case  a  shock  ma.v  be  received 
from  the  l()C()inoti\-e  frain(>  or  from  th(>  draw-bars  of  the  cars 
ci)Mplc<l  to  the  locoinot  i\(>. 

"It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  conditions  are  safe  unless  tlu» 
man  concerned  has  iiui(l(>  them  so  himself — no  on(>  can  tell  by 
looking  at  a  motor,  for  instance,  whether  or  not  the  i)arts  that 
carry  current  have  come  in  contact  with  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
Whenever  possible,  common  sense  should  dictate  that  the  cur- 
rent be  cut  olT  before  anything  is  touched  that  niiiiht  possihlij  be 
charged.  If  it  is  impossible  to  cut  ofl"  the  current,  or  if  repairs 
must  be  nuide  to  live  apparatus,  the  only  way  to  be  safe  is  to 
provide  something  suitabl<>  to  stand  on  while  doing  th(>  work. 
Dri/iiiss  is  the  most  desirable  (|uality  in  such  an  article.  Per- 
fectly dry  boards,  fre(>  from  luiils,  are  good. 

'■  Rubber  gl<)v<'s.  or  leather  gloves  in  good  condition  and  with- 


out metallic  fastenings,  will  protect  the  body  from  shock.  If  the 
rubber  covering  of  glove.s  is  worn  thin  the  gloves  give  almost  no 
protection,  and  the  same  is  true  of  leather  gloves  which  from  any 
cause  are  damp.  Rubber  boots  Avithout  nails  in  the  soles  or 
heels  are  good  protection  when  new,  but  if  the  soles  are  worn  or 
cracked  their  value  is  doubtful.  Rubber  tape  on  the  handles  of 
pliers  and  other  tools  can  not  be  depended  on  unless  the  tape 
lias  been  freshly  and  carefully  applied.  If  a  man  has  to  make 
some  adjustment,  he  should  use  but  one  hand,  if  possible,  and 
he  should  also  try  to  place  his  body  in  such  an  attitude  that  the 
involuntary  recoil  from  a  possible  shock  will  remove  his  hands 
from  the  apparatus  instead  of  causing  him  to  grasp  it." 

In  the  remainder  of  his  article  Mr.  Hall  tells  how  to  treat  the 
victim  of  electric  shock.  Briefly,  he  must  be  pulled  away  from 
the  electric  wire  and  then  revived  bj-  getting  liim  to  breathe. 
The  first  can  be  accomplished,  if  there  is  no  switch  at  hand  to 
turn  off  the  current,  by  pushing  the  bodj-  vvith  any  non-conduc- 
tor, such  as  dry  wood,  or  by  grasping  the  v-ictim's  clothing  with- 
out touching  his  body.  The  current  maj-  sometimes  be  inter- 
rupted by  short-circuiting  it,  so  as  to  blow  the  fuses.  This  is 
done  by  placing  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  pipe  or  a  wire,  so  that 
it  will  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  circuit.  On  a  trolley-road  a 
wire  may  be  thrown  over  the  trolley-wire  and  then  brought  into 
contact  with  the  track,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  the  rescuer 
does  not  get  a  shock  himself  and  so  share  the  fat«  of  the  one  he 
is  trjing  to  save. 


DANGERS   OF   HIGH-TENSION   LINES 

JUST  WHAT  are  the  obligations  of  companies  owning  and 
operating  high-tension  electric  transmission  lines?  A  recent 
court  decision  in  Illinois  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are 
to  be  required  to  take  extra  precautions  in  cases  where  danger  is 
possible,  even  if  not  very  probable.  The  conditions  that  gave 
rise  to  litigation  are  thus  described  in  The  Electric  Railway 
Journal  (New  York): 

"The  transmission  wires,  worked  at  33,000  volts,  ran  directly 
over  and  parallel  to  the  telephone'  line  and  about  fifteen  feet 
above  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  a  transmission  wire  had 
parted  it  would  have  been  almost  certain  to  fall  into  the  group 
of  telephone  wires  below,  with  possibly  serious  results.  .  .  . 
From  the  description  of  the  construction  set  forth  in  the  evidence 
the  transmission  line  in  question  was  of  a  sort  suitable  enough 
for  common  cross-country  work,  differing  only  in  the  height  of 
the  poles,  which  was  something  like  twenty  fet't  greater  than 
is  common  in  wooden  pole-lin(^  construction.  As  described  it 
was  certainly  not  a  line  in  which  any  unusmil  precautions  had 
been  taken  against  the  danger  of  failure,  and  while  it  would 
probably  have  stood  up  under  all  ordinary  contingencies,  one 
can  not  fairly  quarrel  with  the  judge's  conclusion  that  the  con- 
struction was  not  adequate  for  safety  considering  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  its  use.  In  particular,  the  absence  of  precau- 
tions against  lightning  striking  the  poles  and  the  relatively  light 
cross-arm  employed  were  features  not  to  be  encouraged  where 
extra  care  in  construction  would  seem  desirable.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ov-erbuild  a  low-tension  line  for  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, the  factors  of  .safety  from  every  standpoint  ought  to  be 
increa.sed  far  beyond  the  exigencies  of  ordinary  cross-country 
practise.  In  this  instance  there  would  have  been  no  particular 
•  lilliculty  nor  any  great  exp(>nse  in  adopting  a  construction  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  would  have  obviated  the  hazards 
feared." 

The  court  ruled  that  extra  precautions  must  be  taken,  con- 
sidering the  location  of  the  line.  This  was  sound  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  the  writer  thinks  it  could  not  well  go  far  enough  to  specify 
the  precautions  that  would  be  held  adequate.  Wires  to  support 
the  transmission  line,  he  says,  are  much  more  likely  to  come 
down,  to  the  detriment  of  things  below,  than  are  the  trans- 
mission wires  themselves.  Safety  precautions  should  consist 
ralher  in  greatly  increased  factors  of  safety  and  thorough  pro- 
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tection  i^jainst  lightning  and  interference  with  outside  sources 
than  in  intricate  special  constructions.     He  suggests: 

"There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  rea.son  why  on  country  roads, 
and  on  occasion  in  public  streets,  transmission  circuits  of  the 
ordinary  voltages  should  not  be  run,  pro\'id(>d  thoroughly  sound 
construction  and  an  adequate  factor  of  safety  are  employed. 
We  are  glad  to  see  ex'ervwhere  safe  and  sound  construction 
enfonu'd.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  general 
agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  such  construction  and  that  the 
question  should  not  b(>  left  to  chance.  It  would  be  an  extremely 
good  thing  if  the  organizations  interested  in  high-voltage  trans- 
mission could  standardize  a  construction  adequate  to  meet  cases 
like  tht  one  before  us.  Still  better  would  it  be  if  in  those  States 
which  maintain  public-ser\'ice  commissions  or  their  equivalent 
definite  agreement  could  be  had  as  to  the  precautions  necessary 
to  be  taken  for  public  .safety." 


MIRRORS  FOR  STREET  CORNERS 

y^  X  IDEA  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
/—\  duced  in  this  country  is  reported  from  England  by 
-^  -^  Tilt  Municipal  Journal  (New  York,  September  o). 
The  object  is  to  preAent  collision  of  teams  at  street  intersec- 
tions or  angles,  and  th(>  device  by  which  this  is  effected  consists 
of  a  mirror  fixt  on  a  building  or  supported  on  posts  at  such  an 
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MIRROR  AND  SKETCH  OF  LOCATION,  MALMESBURT. 


angle  that  those  driving   toward   the   intersection   along  either 
street  may  have  a  view  of  the  intersecting  street.     We  read: 

"A.  E.  Nichols,  borough  engineer  at  Folkestone,  states  that  he 
fixt  a  reflector  24  inches  square  at  a  street  intersection,  this  re- 
flector or  mirror  having  cost  ST.oO.  This  was  supported  on  a 
standard  of  1  )/2-\nch.  gas-pipe  set  in  the  ground.  This  mirror  is 
occasionally  cleaned  by  the  lamp-lighter  when  cleaning  the 
lamps.     The  mirror  used  in  this  case  was  a  plain,  flat  one,  but 


Mr.  Nichols  suggests  that  they  would  be  of  greater  value  if 
slightly  convex,  in  order  that  a  larger  area  could  be  observed 
than  is  pos.sible  with  a  flat  mirror.  At  Malmesbury,  according 
to  Borough  Sur\'evor  ("has.  Bowman,  a  mirror  has  l)een  erected 
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LOCATION  OF  STREET-MIRROR 

AT  FOLKESTONE. 

on  two  pillars  spanning  a  pathway  at  a  dangerous  turn,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  This  requires  scarcely  any  cleaning,  being 
wiped  off  about  once  in  three  months,  but  'is  not  of  much  use 
on  a  foggy  or  frosty  morning  until  the  sun  or  rain  has  been  on  it 
for  a  few  minutes.'  In  each  ease  the  engineer  states  that  there 
have  been  no  accidents  at  the  corners  in  question  since  the 
mirrors  were  established." 


GLASS,   IRON,   AND   PAPER  CLOTHES 

IT  HAS  REMAINED  for  the  twentieth  century  to  show  us 
the  advantages  of  garments  made  of  minerals.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  stone,  iron,  and  even  glass  are  now  being 
manufactured  into  clothes.  Some  of  these  strange  garments  are 
described  by  a  writer  in  The  Inventive  Age  (Washington,  Octo- 
ber 1).  The  latest  novelty  in  women's  dresses,  he  informs  us, 
is  represented  by  robes  of  spun  glass.  The  cloth  comes  in 
shades  of  white,  green,  lilac,  pink,  and  yellow.  The  inventor 
is  an  Austrian,  and  the  goods  are  as  bright  and  flexible  as  silk. 

"The  first  lady  to  wear  a  glass  dress  was  of  roj-al  rank,  which 
insures  the  popularity  of  the  material.  It  was  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  lavender  shot  with  pink,  and  its  peculiar  sheen  reminded 
observers  of  the  sparkle  of  diamond-dust. 

"The  Russians  are  manufacturing  a  fabric  from  the  fiber 
of  a  filamentous  stone  from  the  Siberian  mines,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  so  durable  a  nature  that  it  is  practically  indestructible. 
The  material  is  soft  to  the  touch  and  pliable  in  the  extreme, 
and  when  soiled  has  only  to  be  placed  in  a  fire  to  be  made 
absolutely  clean. 

"Iron  cloth  is  largely  used  to-day  by  tailors  everywhere  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  collars  of  coats  set  properly.  This 
cloth  is  manufactured  from  steel  wool  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  Avoven  from  horsehair. 

"Wool  not  the  product  of  sheep  is  being  utilized  abroad 
for  men's  clothing.  This  is  known  as  'Hmestone  wool'  and  is 
made  in  an  electric  furnace.  Powdered  limestone,  mixt  with 
certain  chemicals,  is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  after  pas.sing 
through  a  furious  air-blast  it  is  tossed  out  as  fluffy  white  wool. 
When  it  comes  from  the  furnace  the  wool  is  dyed  and  made  into 
lengths,  like  cloth.     A  pair  of  trousers  or  a  coat  made  of  this 
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material  i-an  uot,  it  is  claimed,  be  bunied  or  damaged  by  grease, 
and  is  as  flexible  as  cloth  made  of  sheep's  wool. 

"Other  novelties  in  clothing  include  those  made  fro  i  paper 
and  cordage.  An  English  manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  making 
fabric  from  old  ropes.  He  obtained  a  quantity  of  old  rope 
and  cordage,  unra\eled  it,  and  wove  it  by  a  secret  process  into 
a  kind  of  cloth.  It  is  said  to  be  so  durabh*  that  a  large  trade  has 
grown  up  in  this  line,  especially  in  the  British  colonies. 

"Paper  clothes  were  worn  by  the  Japanese  troops  during  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  they  were  found  to  be  very  serviceable 
and  much  warmer  than  those  of  cloth.  Paper  dressing-gowns, 
bath-robes,  and  similar  articles  of  attire  are  now  being  turned 
out  l)y  the  cart-load  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries.  The  paper  of  which  they  are  made  is  of 
the  'blotter'  variety,  and  after  being  treated  by  a  new  process 
is  dyed  in  various  colors  or  printed  with  a  pretty  floral  design. 
Even  gloves  are  made  of  paper,  the  principal  (-laim  to  advantage 
being  that  they  are  susceptible  of  being  cleaned  many  times." 


IS  HEAT   A  SUBSTANCE? 

OXE  TRIUMPH  of  modern  physics  has  been  thought  to 
b(!  the  demonstration  that  heat  is  not  a  substance  but 
a  "mode  of  motion,"  as  Tyndall  puts  it — otherwise,  a 
form  of  energy.  What  are  we  to  think,  therefore,  of  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  president  of  the  British  Association's  section 
of  mathematics  and  physics,  that  the  old,  discarded  "caloric" 
theory  maj'  be  right  after  all?  Prof.  H.  L.  Callendar,  who  would 
have  been  condemned  for  scientific  heresy  twenty  years  ago,  has 
evidently  taken  courage  from  the  recent  discoveries  and  theories 
that  have  all  but  revolutionized  modern  physics.  He  assures 
us,  how<iver,  that  he  is  not  asking  us  to  throw  away  the  accepted 
theories  of  energy.  What  we  have  been  calling  "heat"  and 
measuring  as  heat  is  merely,  he  tells  us,  the  enei'gy  of  heat.  The 
heat  itself  may  well  be  a  substance  that  carries  the  energy, 
somewhat  as  a  stream  of  water  carries  the  energy  that  enables 
it  to  turn  a  mill-wheel.  After  the  wheel  is  passed  the  water  has 
lost  some  of  its  energy,  hut  the  water  itself  has  not  disappeared. 
Says  Professor  Callendar  (to  quote  from  the  text  of  his  address 
printed  in  Science,  New  York,  September  13) : 

"The  caloric  theory  is  generally  represented  as  being  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  the  kinetic  theory  and  to  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  I  would  .  .  .  remark  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  provided  that  the  theory  is 
rightly  interpreted  and  ai)plie(l  in  a(!cordanc<i  with  experiment. 
Mistakes  have  been  mad(»  on  both  theories,  but  the  method 
commonly  adopted  of  selecting  all  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
application  of  th(>  caloric  theory  and  contrasting  them  with  the 
corre<!t  dcnluctions  from  the  kinetic  theory  has  created  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
about  the  caloric  th(H)ry,  and  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
incai)able  of  cornn-tly  representing  the  facts.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  this  fictitious  antagonism  between  the  two  theories 
is  without  real  foundation.  They  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
difTercnt  ways  of  d(»s(!ribing  the  same  phenomena.  Neither  is 
complete  without  the  other.  The  kinetic  theory  is  generallj"^ 
preferable  for  elementary  exposition,  and  has  come  to  be  almost 
exclusively  adopted  for  this  purpose;  but  in  many  cases  the 
caloric-  tluniry  would  have  the  advantage  of  emphasizing  at  the 
outset  the  importance*  of  fundamental  facts  which  are  too  often 
obscured  in  the  prevailing  nu'thod  of  treatment." 

I*rofessor  Callendar  insists  that  such  common  statements  as 
the  one  that  "heat  is  a  form  of  energy  and  not  a  material  fluid  " 
are  l)ased  on  misconceptions.      He  says: 

"The  e,xp(>rimental  fact  und(>rlying  this  statement  is  that  our 
ordinary  methods  of  measuring  (juantities  of  heat  in  reality 
measure  (juantilies  of  thernuii  energy.  When  two  substances 
at  ditTer(>nt  temperatures  are  mixt,  the  quantity  nwnaining 
<'onstiin1 — provided  tliat  due  allowance*  is  ma(h'  for  (>xternal  work 
(lone  and  forext<>rnal  loss  of  \wa{  -is  the  total  quantity  of  en»>rgy. 
l^(^at  is  a  form  of  en»>rgy  merely  i)ecause  the  thing  w(>  measure 
and  (rail  heat  is  r(»ally  a  quantity  of  <>nergy 

"The  t^rm  heat  has  become  so  closely  associated  with  the 
energy  measure  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  different  term, 


caloric,  to  denote  the  simple  measure  of  a  quantity  of  heat  as 
opposed  to  a  quantity  of  heat  energy.  The  measurement  of 
heat  as  calorie  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  measure  of  electricity 
as  a  quantity  of  electric  fluid.  In  the  case  of  electricity,  the 
quantity  measure  is  more  familiar  than  the  energy  measure, 
because  it  is  generally  simpler  to  measure  electricity  by  its 
chemical  and  magnetic  effects  as  a  quantity  of  fluid  than  as  a 
quantity  of  energy." 

Professor  Callendar  believes  strongly  that  what  he  calls  the 
substance  of  heat,  as  opposed  to  its  energy,  is  closely-  connected 
with  the  mathematical  quantity  called  by  engineers  "entropy." 
He  is  not  bothered  by  the  fact  that  this  quantity  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  nature,  but  is  constantly  increasing.     To  quote  again : 

"Energy  so  far  as  we  know  must  always  be  associated  witli 
something  of  a  material  nature  acting  as  carrier,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  heat  energy  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  tendency  of  the  kinetic  theory  has  always  been  to  regard 
entropj'  as  a  purely  abstract  mathematical  function,  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  the  energy,  but  having  no  physical  existence. 
...  In  a  similar  waj%  some  twentj^  years  ago  tbe  \'iew  was 
commonly  held  that  electric  phenomena  were  due  merely  to 
strains  in  the  ether,  and  that  the  electric  fluids  had  no  existence 
except  as  a  convenient  means  of  mathematical  expression.  Re- 
cent discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  more  concrete  concep- 
tion of  a  charge  of  electricity,  which  has  proved  invaluable  as  a 
guide  to  research.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  attach  a  similar  conception  with  advantage 
to  caloric  as  the  measure  of  a  quantity  of  heat." 

But  no  matter  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  Professor 
Callendar  holds,  we  must  admit,  for  physicists  in  general  haAe 
admitted  it  in  recent  j'ears,  that  some  independent  measure  of 
heat  quantity  as  opposed  to  heat  energy  is  required.  He 
continues : 

"Many  .  .  .  objections  have  been  felt  rather  than  explicitly 
stated,  and  are  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  answer  satisfac- 
torily. Others  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  attaching  any  concrete 
conception  of  a  quantity  of  something  to  such  a  vague  and 
shadowy  mathematical  function  as  entropy.  The  answer  to 
the  question  'What  is  caloric? '  must  necessarily  be  of  a  somewhat 
speculative  nature.  But  it  is  so  necessary  for  the  experimentalist 
to  reason  by  analogy  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen  that  almost 
any  answer,  however  crude,  is  better  than  none  at  all 

"Without  insisting  too  much  on  the  exact  details  of  the  process, 
we  may  at  least  assert  with  some  confidence  that  the  corpuscles 
of  caloric  which  constitute  a  current  of  heat  in  a  metal  are  very 
closely  related  to  the  corpuscles  of  electricity,  and  have  an  equal 
right  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  material  fluid  possessing 
an  objective  physical  existence. 

"If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  a  little  on  my  own  account 
(as  we  are  all  here  together  in  holiday  mood,  and  you  will  not 
take  anything  I  may  say  too  seriously),  I  should  i)refer  to  regard 
the  molecules  of  caloric,  not  as  being  identical  with  the  corpuscles 
of  negative  electricity,  but  as  being  neutral  doublets  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  positive  and  negative  corpuscle,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
atoms.  Nothing  smaller  than  a  hydrogen  atom  has  yet,  so  far 
as  I  know,  been  discovered  with  a  positive  charge.  This  may  be 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  limitations  of  our  experimental 
methods." 

In  fine.  Professor  Callendar  concludes,  the  fundamental 
I)roperty  of  caloric,  that  its  total  quantity-  can  not  be  diminished 
and  that  it  is  the  vehicle  or  carrier  of  energy,  is  most  simply 
repn^sented  by  imagining  it  to  consist  of  some  indestructible 
form  of  matter.  The  fact  that,  altho  it  can  not  be  diminished, 
it  may  be  increase^d,  appears  at  first  sight  to  conflict  Avith  this, 
for  we  can  not  g(>nerate  matter.  Here  is  Professor  Callendar's 
exi)lauation  of  this  anomaly: 

"When  we  speak  of  caloric  as  being  generated,  what  we  really 
mean  is  that  it  b(>comes  associated  with  a  material  body  in  such 
a  way  that  we  can  obs(*r\(>  and  nu^asure  its  quantity  by  the  change 
of  state  produced.  The  caloric  may  have  exist(Hl  pnn-iously  in  a 
form  in  which  its  pres(<nce  could  not  be  det(>cted.  In  tlv(>  lightof 
recent  discoAeries  we  might  suppose  the  caloric  generated  to 
ans(>  from  the  disintegration  of  the  atoms  of  matter.  No  doubt 
soiiu>  caloric  is  produced  in  this  way,  but  those  corpuscles  that 
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xce  so  strongly  held  as  to  bo  incapable  of  detection  h\  ordinary 
physical  methods  require  intense  shocks  to  dislodge  them.  A 
(nore  probable  source  of  caloric  is  the  ether,  which,  so  far  as  we 

know,  may  consist  entirely  of  neutral  corpuscles  of  caloric 

"Without  venturing  too  far  mto  the  regions  of  metaphysical 
speculation  .  .  .  we  may  at  least  assert  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility  that  material  bodies  under  ordinary  conditions  prob- 
ably contain  a  number  of  discrete  physical  entities,  similar  in 
kind  to  x-rays  or  neutral  corpuscles,  which  are  cai)able  of  acting  as 
carriers  of  energy.  .  .  .  If  we  go  a  step  farther  and  identify  these 
corpuscles  with  the  molecules  of  caloric,  we  shall  certainlj'  come 
in  conflict  with  some  of  the  fimdamental  dogmas  of  the  kinetic 
theory,  which  tries  to  express  everything  in  terms  of  energy, 
but  the  change  involved  is  mainly  one  of  standpoint  or  expression. 
The  experimental  facts  remain  the  same,  but  we  describe  them 
dififerently." 

MUSIC  IN  WIRELESS 

THE  USE  of  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  manifesting  itself  as  a  musical  tone  in  the 
receiving  telephone,  has  been  recommended  as  making 
messages  more  easily  distinguishable.  It  has  been  found,  hoAV- 
ever,  we  are  told  by  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  that  this  can 
not  be  done  with  loud,  clear  tones.  Experiments  to  produce 
tones  that  will  be  both  musical  and  loud  have  apparently  not 
met  with  much  success.    Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"The  emission  of  sparks  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  per  second 
gives  in  the  receiving  telephone  a  sort  of  rolling  noise,  which 
may  easily  be  confounded  with  those  caused  bj^  so-called  'atmos- 
pheric parasites,'  due  to  variations  of  static  potential  or  to 
far-off  atmospheric  discharges.  By  substituting  for  this  noise 
a  sound  of  musical  character,  experience  shows  that  we  may 
often  more  easily  distinguish  the  'parasitic'  noises.  And  it  is 
for  the  number  of  \dbrations  corresponding  to  musical  fre- 
quencies (800  to  1,000  per  se<rond)  that  the  telephonic  receivers 
of  high  resistance  used  in  wireless  present  a  maximum  sensibility. 

"Investigations  made  in  recent  years  by  Wien  and  Austin 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  receiAnng  telephones  have  shoAvn  that  it 
is  best  to  use  frequencies  going  as  high  as  1,000  a  second. 

"In  practise  very  pure  musical  tones  are  obtained,  but  their 
intensity  is  always  quite  small.  The  reason  is  that  the  energy 
transmitted  to  the  telephone  by  the  detector  is  dependent  on 
that  furnished  to  the  detector  bj-  the  waves  that  it  receives; 
this  depends  in  turn  on  the  energy  radiated  by  the  transmitter. 
Now,  when  we  seek  a  high  musical  frequency,  experience  shows 
that  the  ten.sion  of  the  sparks  necessarily  diminishes,  and  con- 
sequently also  both  the  primary  and  the  radiated  energy. 
Hence  the  feeble  intensity  of  the  signals  perceived. 

"Mr.  Shunkichi  Kimura  has  been  endeavoring  to  see  whether 
sparks  of  a  frequency  of  1,(X)0  a  second,  giving  a  very  pure 
mu.sical  sound,  could  not  be  produced  with  augmented  tension, 
by  emploj-ing  a  greater  primary  power,  furnishing  thus  an 
increase  of  the  radiated  energy. 

"Calculation  leads  to  negative  conclusions.  The  use  of  a 
spark-frequency  of  1,000  a  second  necessitates  absolutely  the 
sacrifice  of  spark-tension,  and  hence  of  both  primarj'  and  second- 
ary power,  at  least  in  a  large  measure.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
do  not  require  such  a  high  frequency,  the  utilization  of  both 
primary  and  secondary  powers  may  be  much  more  satisfactory." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  M4SGU1DED  SWINDLER— Under  this  caption  a  tale  of 
an  enterprising  but  mistaken  English  swindler  who  sold  dried 
peas  as  little  liver  pills  and  was  arrested  is  told  by  The  Journal 
of  lie  American  Medical  Ansocintion  (Chicago,  September  28). 
Says  this  paper: 

"They  were  sold  on  the  assurance  that  they  were  'excellent 
medicine.'  Of  coiu-se,  dried  peas  are  not  an  'excellent  medi- 
cine,' neither  will  they  cure  'liver  trouble,' but  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  many  'Hver  pills'  which  contain  drugs  and  are 
sold  under  claims  even  more  fraudulent.  The  British  swindler 
should  have  been  better  informed.  When  he  desires  to  sell 
'Hver  pills'  he  should  put  some  drugs  in  them — poisonous  or 
otherwise,  the  kind  doesn't  matter.  Then  he  can  lie  about 
his  product  to  his  heart's  content  and  he  will  be  immune  from 
arrest.     In  fact,  if  he  can  sell  enough  of  them  he  may  look  for- 


ward to  a  peerage.  In  Cireal  Britain,  as  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  the  mere  act  of  swindling,  but  the  method,  that  proves 
dangerous." 

WHAT   PANAMA   CAN   TEACH    US 

SUCX^'ESS  having  crowned  our  elTorts  to  solve  the  knotty 
problems  of  making  Panama  a  livabh;  spot  and  of  (con- 
structing a  ship-canal  across  it,  Ameri(!ans  are  beginning 
to  ask  why  we  should  not  get  the  benefit  of  some  of  this  skill  at 
home.  If  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the  tropics  can  be  cleared 
of  mosquitoes,  why  should  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Xew  Jersey 
and  the  Sound  region  continue  to  suffer?  And  if  tTie  raging 
Chagres  River — the  hele  noir  of  previous  canal  projectors — has 
been  turned  into  a  quiet  lak(*  and  mad<^  to  keep  within  safe 
boundaries,  why  should  floods  in  our  own  great  stream.s  destroy 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our  hard-earned  property?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  success  of  our  work  with  the  Chagres  has  b<?en 
setting  river-engineers  to  thinking.  Says  Cassier's  Magazine 
(Xew  York,  August)  in  its  editorial  department: 

"When  the  actual  construction  of  th(!  Panama  Canal  was 
studied  t)y  engineers  of  exp(>rience  in  the  special  departments 
of  work  involved,  it  became  evident  to  all  that  the  chief  problem 
to  be  solved  was  not  the  cutting  of  a  channel  through  the  njirn.w 
portion  of  land  forming  the  isthmus,  hut  rather  the  control  of 
the  irregular  and  torrential  flow  of  the  Chagres  River.  The  fa<'t 
that  practically  all  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  and  steep  waler- 
shed  had  to  reach  the  sea  through  this  stream,  together  with  the 
climatic  conditions  which  included  much  rainfall,  rendered  this 
portion  of  the  problem  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  since 
upon  its  practical  solution  depended  the  success  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  undertaking. 

"It  is  now  well  known  that  the  ereation  of  (Jatun  I^ake,  i)ro- 
viding  an  extensive  reservoir,  into  which  the  sudden  increase  of 
the  volume  of  flow  could  be  received  without  making  any  serious 
variation  in  level,  was  the  true  method  of  controlling  the  Chagres 
River  and  of  converting  it  not  only  into  a  well-regulated  supply 
of  water  for  the  canal,  but  also  of  providing  ample  hydraulic 
power  for  all  operative  purposes  of  the  canal. 

"Now  that  the  work  is  nearly  completed,  it  may  well  be  con- 
sidered if  the  lesson  thus  learned  may  not  be  applied,  without 
delay,  to  the  solution  of  a  similar  problem  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States,  and  possibly  save  for  the  country  losses  which 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  entire  waterway  at  the 
isthmus.  I 

"The  destructive  floods  of  the  Missis.sippi  River  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  it  .seems  as  if  the  existing  methods  of  pro- 
tection against  them  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
levees  and  bank  rtn^nfoncements  are  inadequate,  and  even  an- 
tiquated, when  eon.sidered  as  sole  defenses  against  the  river  floods. 
The  lesson  at  Panama  would  indicate  that  the  true  method  of 
treating  the  problem  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  artificial  lakes  similar  to  that  at  Oatun,  and  for  a 
similar  purpose,  their  location  and  size  to  bo  determined  by 
topographical  and  commercial  considerations.  A  number  of 
such  lakes,  produced  by  damming  the  stream  at  points  where 
the  accumulation  of  water  could  he  controlled,  would  enable  the 
excess  of  water  to  be  stored  and  held  back  over  such  areas  as 
would  produce  but  moderate  changes  in  level,  even  during  the 
season  of  maximum  flow,  and  thus  protect  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  from  danger  and  render  the  existing  levees  ample  to 
insure  safety.  The  stored  water,  as  at  Panama,  would  be  avail- 
able for  regulated  power  development,  and  also  enable  the  de- 
sired flow  to  be  maintained  during  the  season  when  low  water 
would  otherwise  prevail. 

"The  importance  of  considering  this  inatter  at  the  present 
time  appears  because^  the  United  States  (Jovernment  is  now  in 
posses.sion  of  a  complete  organization,  administration,  and  en- 
gineering equipment  for  the  execution  of  such  a  plan.  Instead 
of  disposing  of  the  extensive  equipment  so  soon  to  finish 
its  work  at  the  isthmus,  the  rational  and  effieient  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  its  transfer  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its 
immediate  u.se  in  the  creation  of  a  series  of  regulating  lakes  which 
would  remove  permanently  all  further  danger  of  flood  damage 
while  conserving  the  power  of  the  great  river  for  useful  service. 
The  most  inefficient  thing  which  would  \w  done  would  b.'  the 
disposal  of  the  Panama  equipment  and  the  dispersal  of  its  person- 
nel while  such  an  evident  and  immediate  task  is  awaiting  its 
services." 
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NOT    SCENE.    BIT       DKCO  KA  TION .       ACXX)|{I)I  NC     I'O     |•()S'^-T^rPRESSIONIST    SHAKESPEARE. 

Tlic  medley  of  costurne.s  sliowti   in  Mr.   Barker's  procluetion  has  roii.sed  a  chorus  of  critical  ridicule.     Mr.  Barker  declares  he  has  only 
taken  "a  little  of  the  freedom  of  spirit  and  fearlessness  of  purpose"  with  whirh  Mr.  Craif?  and  yjr.  Poel  have  pioneered. 


"  POST-IMPRESSIONIST  "   SHAKESPEARE 


AVOID  having  perhaps  been  reached  by  post-impression- 
ism in  its  forward  progress,  it  is  turning  its  eye  backward 
•  to  appropriate  the  kingdoms  of  the  past,  and  has  fallen 
foul  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  the  view  of  the  London  Times' 
critic  concerning  Mr.  Barker's  production  there  of  "The  Winter's 
Tale,"  and  he  resigns  himself  almost  with  a  sigh,  murmuring, 
"It  was  bound  to  come  .  .  .  hke  it  or  lump  it."  The  strange 
array  in  which  Mr.  Barker's  (or  rather  Shakespeare's)  characters 
disport  themselves  have,  by  the  grace  of  the  program,  been 
"designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Rothenstein  after  Ciiulio  Romano." 
That  is  only  Mr.  Barker's  fun,  insists  Mr.  Walkley  of  The  Titnex. 
"The  costumes,"  he  tells  us,  "are  after  Beardsley  and  still  more 
after  Bakst;  the  busbies  and  caftans  and  deep-skirted  tunics 
of  the  courtiers  come  from  the  Russian  ballet,  and  the  bizarre 
smocks  and  fallals  of  the  merrymakers  at  the  sheep-shearing 
came  from  the  Chelsea  Arts  Club  Imll.  Warriors  are  stuck  all 
over  with  plumes,  and  look  like  fantastic  and  expensive  toys." 
The  Times'  critic  has  more  of  this  sort  of  description  to  indicate 
how  far  the  Shakespeare  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree  or  of  a  previous 
tradition  is  left  behind: 

"At  Jlcrmione'.s  trial  the  officers  of  the  court  wear  comically 
«»xagg<Tat('d  birettas.  the  usher  l)iirlesques  his  indictment,  and 
I  he  whole  scene  suggests  B(<auinar('hais.  You  exjM'ct  BrUroiaoH 
and  his  stutter.  The  Old  Slu plicnl  inhabits  a  model  bungalow 
from  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  with  Voysey  windows.  Lconlcs 
reclines  ui)on  a  seat  which  is  frankly  Art  Xouveau.  The 
Bohemian  i)easants  are  g«>nuine  Tlionias  Hardy.  Squads  of 
supers  have  symmetrical  automaton-like  movements  which 
.show  the  influence  of  'Suiimnni.'  Yes,  there  is  no  other  word 
for  it  save  the  word  that  in  i)()i)uhir  usage  denotes  a  special  kind 
of  artistic  assault  on  conventioimlism;  it  is  Post-Impre.ssionist 
IShakesjKiiire. 

"It  is  ver>-  startling  and  provocative  and  audacious,  and  on 
the  whole  we  like  it.  After  all,  Tlu-  Winter's  Tale'  is  not  as 
-solemn  as  an  Ulster  Covenant,  but  just  the  exjjression  of  a  poet's 
rather  wayward  mood;  and  the  waywardness  of  it  Mr.  Barker 
lia.H  lia|)pily  caught  and  emphasized  for  us.  There  is  an  air 
of  improvifiation  about  his  work;  you  feel  that  he  might  vary  his 
<'fTects  from  night  tonight.      If  lie  is  now  and  then  m   littl<>  too 


freakish,  you  are  ready  to  forgive  him  because  this  queer  Shake- 
speare of  his  has  the  sovereign  virtue  of  being  alive.  In  par- 
ticular, the  sheep-shearing  revels  are  not  only  alive,  but  kicking. 
The  morris  and  country  dances  are  a  riot  of  jollitj-;  none  of 
your  'poetry  of  motion,'  but  xmcouth,  rustic  bumping  and 
jerking.     Perdita  alone  dances,  as  Polixenes  marks,  'featly.' 

"It  must  be  added  that  with  all  Mr.  Barker's  exertions,  some 
parts  of  'The  Winter's  Tale'  are  less  alive  than  others.  The 
least  alive  are  the  crowned  heads.  Polixenes  has  just  enough 
flicker  of  life  in  him  to  make  him  a  bore.  Leontcs  is  '  tearing  and 
raging'  with  life;  but  he  only  illustrates  the  truth  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  at  once  violent  and  dull.  Hermione  is  virtuously 
long-suffering  and  dull.  Mr.  Ainley  and  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy 
try  hard  to  make  out  that  they  are  not  really  so  dull  as  they 
.seem,  but  it  won't  do.  Neither  the  infinite  variety  of  Mr. 
Ainley's  'business'  and  gestures  and  poses,  his  crouching  upon 
couches  and  groveling  in  corners,  nor  Miss  McCarthj^'s  exercises 
in  "living  statues'  can  hoodwink  us  into  the  belief  that  this  royal 
pair  are  not  dull.  And  their  wigs  are  really  too  Post-Impression- 
ist for  us.  Why  mix  up  Shakespeare  and  the  fuzzy-wuzzy 
Tahitians  in  that  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery?  After  the 
dull  royalties  the  outspoken  Paulina  is  a  great  refreshment. 
Mi.ss  Esme  Beringtr  i)lays  her  with  immense  gusto.  Another 
relief  to  the  dulness  of  Sicilian  court  circles  is  forthcoming  in 
the  Steward  of  Mr.  Nigel  Playfair,  w-ho  talks  connoisseurship 
about  Ciiiilio  Romano  and  enjoys  his  own  eloquence  with  a 
ilflightful  sens(>  of  Shakesi)(«arian  fun." 

.Mr.  Walkley  is  no  doubt  relishing  his  own  description  of  Mr. 
Barker's  efforts,  but  his  imagituition  or  his  memory  goes  astray 
surely  when,  in  trying  to  picture  the  ugliness  of  some  of  the 
costumed  rustics,  he  can  remember  nothing  quite  so  ugly 
sinc(»  "we  .saw  We.ssex  rustics  in  the  New  York  production  of 
"Tess'  played  by  Irish  girls  from  the  Bowery  in  gowns  pieced 
together  from  fragments  of  chintz  bed-curtains."  How  long 
is  it  since  Irish  were  locum-ienens  of  the  Bowery? 

Other  innovations  of  Mr.  Barker's  scheme  are  the  simplification 
of  scenery  almost  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  screens, 
and  a  rearrangement  of  tlH>  ordinary  act  division  into  parts  one 
and  two,  with  a  fifteen -minute  wait  between  them.  Thereby 
njiich  time  is  gained,  .so  that  the  play,  aided  by  increased  rapidity 
in   delivery,   is  given   practically   in  entiretv.      If   Mr.   Walkley 
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is  amused,  as  he  frankly  confesses,  Mr.  Buughan  of    The  Daily 
News  finds  that  "in  this  attempt  Shakespeare  has  suffered": 

"He  has  been  made  the  stalking-horse  for  Mr.  Norman 
Wilkinson's  simple-minded  .seenery,  for  Mr.  Albert  Kothenstein's 
baroque  costumes,  and  for  Mr.  (iranville  Barker's  love  of  a 
stage  picture.  The  real  expression  of  the  drama — the  poet's 
verse — is  killed  by  spiritless  gai)bling.  Acting  is  .sacrificed  to  a 
false  idea  of  the  need  of  rapidity  of  action.  The  dramatis 
personae  are  the  merest  puppets." 

The  reviewer  for  The  Daily  Chronicle,  begging  "to  put  it  can- 
didly," declares  that  "there  is  a  very  great  deal  'too  much 
Barker ' " : 

"Instead  of  allowing  Shakespeare  to  'chance  his  arm'  on  his 
own  account,  Mr.  Barker  again  and  again  gets  in  front  of  him, 
and  hurls  at  our  heads  an  e.xperimental  medley  of  (Jordon  Oaig, 
Heinhardt,  Poel,  Rothen.stcin,  and  Norman  Wilkinson,  generally 
in  a  dazzling  white  flare  to  show  oif  the  costumes.  One  can  not 
hear  the  Old  Shepherd'a  tale  to  Polixene.s  for  the  shout  and 
scramble  of  Miss  Mary  Neal's  morri.s-daneers." 

So  staid  a  journal  as  the  London  Spectator,  however,  is  en- 
thusiastically on  Mr.  Barker's  side.  "When  everj^  detraction 
has  been  made,"  its  writer  asserts,  "Mr.  Barker's  attempt  can 
fairly  be  described  as  the  most  interesting  Shakespearian 
revival  that  has  been  seen  in  London  within  the  memory  of  this 
generation."  "The  tradition  of  Shakespearian  production  in 
England  for  the  last  generation,"  it  is  further  declared,  "has 
been  beneath  contempt,"  with  this  addition: 

"The  outstanding  features  of  recent  Shakespearian  produc- 
tions are  lack  of  intelligence  and  lack  of  beauty.  The  conven- 
tional method  of  delivering  blank  verse,  as  taught  by  elocution- 
ists, is  so  monotonous,  so  slow,  and  disregards  so  completely  not 
only  the  .sense  but  the  feeling  exprest  in  the  lines,  that  an  audience 
can  scarcelj'  be  cajoled  into  listening  foi  mora  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time;  and  since  so  much  of  Shakespeare  is  written  in  blank 
verse,  the  unhappy  producer  is  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for 
means  of  holding  his  audience's  at- 
tention." 


bethan  blank  ver.se  nxight  be  when  tongues  were  trained  to  speak 
and  ears  acute  to  hear  it. 

'So  what  I  am  trying  to  steal — and  am  proud  to  be  stealing — 
from  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Poel  is  a  little  of  the  freedom  of  spirit 
and   fearlessness  of   purpose   with   which   they   have   pioneered. 

"Xornuin  Wilkinson,  Albert  Rothenstein,  and  I  have  set  out, 
quite  siiiijjly  and  sincerely,  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error 
(for  he  who  makes  no  mistakes  makes  nothing)  and  by  the  light 
of  our  own  wits  and  imagination  to  interpret  a  dramatic  master- 
piece. All  we  ask  in  return  of  the  critics  and  the  i)ut)lic  is  to  be 
allowed  to  make  that  trial  upon  their  open  minds  and  natural 
taste,  not  upon  their  artificially  stimulated  prejudices.  There 
is  no  Shakespearian  tradition.  At  most  we  can  de(luc(!  from  a 
few  .scraps  of  knowledge  what  Klizabethan  methods  were,  while 
as  to  our  modern  productions  de  luxe  -dislike  or  admire — I 
am  sure  Betterton,  (larrick,  or  Kean  would  be  far  too  breathless 
with  amazement  to  take  up  a  part  in  them  at  any  short  notice. 
We  have  the  text  to  guide  us,  half  a  dozen  stage  directions,  and 
that  is  all.  I  abide  by  the  text  and  the  demands  of  the  text,  and 
beyond  that  1  claim  freedom." 


STUDENTS   IN   CANADA 

CANADIAN  MILLIONAIRES  would  like  to  educate  their 
sons  at  Oxford,  writes  an  Oxonian  who  has  taught  for 
two  j-ears  in  Toronto  University  and  sees  both  fields 
sympathetically.  There  is,  however,  an  unwished-for  con- 
tingency. "If  that  means  coining  back  with  kid  gloves,  a  walk- 
ing-stick, a  cigaret,  and  an  '  Pinglish  accent,'  it  is  not  worth 
the  price,"  so  many  of  them  send  their  sons  to  Canadian 
colleges.  The  millionaires  have  known  poverty  from  ptr- 
soua!  experience,  we  are  told,  and  "if  their  homes  are  all  up 
to  th<;  standard  of  costliness  exacted  by  public  oi)inion,  archi- 
tects, and  upholsterers,  the  owner's  energy  is  unimpaired  and 
his  outlook  unchanged."  Characteristics  like  these,  reflected 
in  the  students  in  Toronto,  for  instance,  are  entirely  a  godsend 


These  and  many  other  comments, 
unfavorable  and  otherwise,  drew  to 
The  Daily  Mail  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Barker  in  the  vein  of  "apology,"  pay- 
ing at  the  outset  his  respects  to  Air. 
(lordon  Craig,  who,  he  declares,  "is 
an  excellent  man  to  steal  from": 

"Mr.  Craig  is  a  bit  of  a  genius  (I 
hope  he  will  agree  with  me  that  one 
must  not  use  that  word  to  the  full  too 
rashly)  and  he  is  wholly  an  idealist. 
He  wnll  have  no  less  than  the  dra- 
matic kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth; 
he  will  have  i)erfeetion  as  he  sees  it 
or  nothing.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
but  a  plodding  theatrical  shopkeeper, 
producing  plays  as  best  I  can,  and  as 
well  as  1  know  how,  for  the  mere  en- 
tertainment of  the  public. 

"Now,  as  with  all  idealists,  Mr. 
Craig's  influence  has  been  mainly  de- 
structive. Certainly  his  own  produc- 
tion twelve  years  ago  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman's  'Bethlehem'  destroyed 
for  me  once  and  for  all  any  illusion  I 
may  have  had  as  to  the  necessity  of 
surrounding  everj'  performance  of  a 
play  with  the  stuffj',  fussy,  thickly 
bedaubed  canvas  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  stage  scenery,  while 
he  opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibilities 

of  real  beauty  and  dignitj'  in  stage  decoration.  I  owe  him  (we  all 
should)  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.     I  gladly  acknowledge  it. 

"Then,  as  far  as  the  production  of  Shakespeare  goes,  I  am 
grateful,  too  (and  again  so  should  we  all  be),  to  Mr.  William 
Poel — that  other  destructive  idealist — who  taught  me  how 
swift  and  passionate  a  thing,  how  beautiful  in  its  variety,  Ehza- 


In  "The  Winter's  Tale." 
Home  E.xhibition." 


THK    ('()TTA(iK        IJKCOHaTIO.V 

To  one  irreverent  critic  this  looks  like  "a  model  bungalow  from  the  Ideal 
In  this  scene  appear  Cnmilln.  Pcrdila.  Old  Shepherd,  and  FUirizd. 


to  the  teacher  of  such  a  subject  as  history,  says  Mr.  Kenneth 
Bell,  who  sketches  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine  the  aims  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  Canadian  college  students.     We  read: 

"That  limited  amount  of  their  time  which  the  claims  of  biol- 
ogy, psychology,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,. 
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ahd  religious  knowledgo  allow  thom  to  give  him,  they  will  give 
—  the  best  of  them  with  a  zest  ami  fresluiess  which  makes  his 
own  memorj-  of  his  undergraduate  days  a  constant  accusation. 
Perhaps  an  Knglisli  Ixtys  ajjpreciation  of  history  is  not  seldom 
actually  blunted  by  the  number  of  battle-fields,  rivers,  churciies. 


ii?«*fm 


THE    INNEK    PUUTAl.    <>1     THE    TEMPLE    Of    LSIS,    .\T    PHILusE. 

Kor  ten  years  "  tliohrilliaiit  tints  oft  ho  sun-kissed  stonework  have  been 
washed  into  a  dull  tiray  or  hidden  l)y  the  srowtii  of  water-weeds." 


and  museums  which  he  has  revered,  without  quite  knowing  why, 
from  liis  youth  up.  The  Canadian  boy,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  first  get  him  at  tht^  age  of  seventeen  or  so,  has  about 
history  the  completely  open  mind  of  one  who  has  hitherto  onlj' 
learned  dates  and  treaty-clauses  by  heart  for  the  mysterious 
purposes  of  school  education.  If  he  or  she  can  only  be  induced 
to  read  good  books,  to  use  an  index  intelligently,  to  puzzle  out 
a  personal  opinion  from  conflicting  verdicts,  to  question  the 
authority  even  of  the  author  of  'The  Textbook' — in  a  word,  to 
think — as  if  by  magic  he  seems  to  realize  all  at  once  the  rele- 
vance, the  crucial  importance,  of  the  past  for  him,  and  through 
him  for  the  country. 

"At  Oxford  it  used  to  be  notorious  that  Burke  was  a  man  to 
be  'looked  over'  for  schools.  But  never  had  a  prophet  more 
honor  out  of  his  own  coizntry  than  Burke  among  Canadian  stu- 
dents. The  whole  temper  of  the  nuiu  who  regarded  i)olitics  as 
a  religion  comes  as  a  revelation  to  the  intelligent  Canadian. 
Burke  seems  to  give,  as  no  one  else  can,  a  touchstone  by  which 
to  judge  the  whole  character  of  tlu<  Canadian  democracy;  a 
revelation  that  if  Canada  is  illiterate,  disunited,  politically  cor- 
rupt, crudely  individualistic,  lacking  in  .social  cousciousness  and 
cK-ar-sighted  patriotism,  she  has  in  th(>  .solid  moral  force  of  her 
best  |)eople  the  true  talisnuui  against  her  temptations — that  it 
is  by  moral  and  not  economic  forces  that  she  can  ])ecome  a  democ- 
racy indeed.  And  as  with  Burke,  so  with  Cromwell,  and  Mor- 
ley's  Life  of  him,  with  Bagehot  and  witli  Dicey — to  introduce" 
Canadian  students  to  these  men  and  books,  when  one  felt  the 
spirit,  the  real  'appetite  for  fundamentals'  with  which  they  took 
up  llie  study,  was  a  gemiiue  inspiration.  It  is  surely  by  this 
si)irit,  far  mor(>  than  by  any  amount  of  Opening  up  the  country,' 
that  the  future  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  will  be  assured.  Any 
one  who  has  taught  in  a  Canadian  university  can  not  help  feeling 
that  the  most  truly  imi)crial  of  all  the  acts  of  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
the  making  of  the  great  bequest  which  has  revealed  such  immense 
potentialities  of  coo[)eration  aiul  fellowshii)  b(>tween  the  uni- 
versities not  of  the  Kmpire  alone,  but,  i)eyond  that,  of  the  whoh> 
sphere  of  .\nglo-Saxon  traditions." 

Thai  knowledge  which  nearly  all  Canadian  students,  male 
and  female,  have  of  how  things  are  done  in  the  r(>al  world  is  an 
added  help  in  the  study  of  history,  and  was  heartily  appreciated 
by  the  ti-acher  from  overseas,  who  writes: 

"If  you  have  gone  out  alone  loin-  days'  journey  by  train  to  a 
wild  Western  settlement  and  stayed  there  teaching  .school  for 
thref  month.s  among  strangers  who  perhaps  can  hardly  speak 


English;  if  y«ni  have  been  up  and  down  the  great  railways  as 
a  commercial  traveler,  or  worked  all  summer  in  a  .sawmill  with 
hiinbiT-jacks;  or  even  taken  a  year  or  two  in  an  office  to  make 
some  mone\'  before  you  went  on  from  school  to  uni\ersity — you 
are  not  altogether  inniK-ent  of  the  world.  You  nuist,  to  be  sure, 
be  somehow  cured  of  getting  up  history  as  you  would  get  up 
typewTiting  or  shorthand — by  a  mechanical  process  of  straining 
the  memory — but,  once  cured,  you  will  be  likely  to  grip  its 
jjroblems  and  appre<!iate  its  workings  with  no  little  .shrewdness 
and  insight.  By  such  experiences  the  best  tyi)e  of  Canadian 
student  is  manufactured — and  the  best  is  very  good  indited. 

"It  is  in  fact  their  instant  response  to  'humane'  treatment 
which  makes  the  students  of  Toronto  irresistibly  attractive. 
Their  surprize  at  being  regarded  by  the  professors  as  anything 
else  than  lakers  of  notes,  at  not  being  treated  consistently  in 
the  way  a  business  man  treats  his  'stenographer,'  is  almost 
pathetic.  They  are  so  unaccustomed  to  the  idea  of  getting  any- 
thing but  notes  anjl  examination  papers  from  those  in  authority 
that  they  will  even — rushing  to  the  other  extreme — arrange  an 
inter\'iew  with  you  only  to  ask  for  'a  few  jxjinters'  on  how  to 
repli/  'at  a  banquet  some  of  the  boys  have  fixt  up  down-town' 
to  the  toast  of  '  the  King ' !  Once  reveal  your  telephone  number 
and  you  must  expect  to  be  rung  up  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  But,  after  all,  without  the  telephone  could  a  non-resi- 
dential university  exist?  One  advantage,  at  least  from  the  pro- 
fessorial point  of  view,  such  a  university  has:  it  makes  almost 
any  attempt  to  set  up  human  relations  with  undergraduates 
immensely  appreciated.  A  meal  which  is  not  one  of  a  series  at 
twenty  cents  each  is  a  real  attraction  to  the  'roomer,'  and  an 
'open  fire'  can  often  bribe  him  to  stay  on  talking  about  Jinything 
but  football  till  toward  midnight." 

The  picture  he  gives  kaleidoscopically  of  Toronto  shows  it 
patterned  more  after  the  American  ideal  than  the  British.     Thus : 

"It  is  all  too  familiar  an  oratorical  tag  that  within  the  Empire 
liberty  is  the  one  binding  force  making  for  unity.  The  present 
writer  for  himself  did  not  understand  the  inspirations  of  the 
idea  till  he  plunged  fresh  from  Oxford  into  the  vortex  in  which 
live  the  students  of  Toronto.  For  Toronto,  with  innumerable 
differences  of  detail,  is  a  university  in  essentially  the  same  sense 
as  is  Oxford.  And  yet  it  never  is  and  never  will  be  the  least 
like  Oxford.  Perhaps  it  seems  trivial  to  adduce  as  evidence  of 
this  last  statement  that,  for  instance,  it  has  a  'campus'  instead 
of  many  quadrangles,  or  a  facultj'  instead  of  'Dons,'  and  stu- 
(l<'nts  instead  of  imdergraduates;    that  it  possesses,  moreover. 


r..pyii|!iiua  tiy  c.  a.  omv.'s 

•SOITII    COI.ONNADK    .\N1)     TEMri-E    OK    ISIS. 

"I'lic  lloodliiK  of  Philii'  had  as  its  alternative  the  risk  of  the  starva- 
tion of  lO.uypl." 


a  ■  liesidence,"  a  'Y.  M.  C.  A.,' a  Superintendent,  a  Thormo- 
dyiiamics  building,  a  Dental  Collcgi",  a  University  'yell.'  a 
state  endowment,  a  Students'  I'arliatuent.  and  a  Board  of  (iov- 
eriiors;    that   ' profe.ssors'  'interview'  students  in  their  'offices' 
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in  the  main  building,'  and  the  Unionist  party  in  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  of  University  Collefjo  announces  a  'cau- 
cus' in  Lecture  Room  37  to  discuss  the  party  platform'  on  the 
eve  of  the  'elections.'  To  the  initiated  some  of  these  traits 
suggest  American  or  Scottish  i)recedents,  there  are  others  (chicHy 
confined  to  the  staff)  which  recall  the  inspiration  of  (Jenuany. 
Some  are  autochthonous,  there  are  others  which  can  definitely 
be  traced  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  behind  tliem  ail  hes 
the  great  fact  that  Toronto  is  at  once  imitative  and  eclectic, 
she  is  as  conscious  as  Oxford  herself  of  her  own  indi\iduality, 
but  unlike  Oxi'ord  she  is  in  the  f()rmati\-e.  not  (if  one  may  coin 
a  word  to  describe  the  uneasy  quiescence  of  Oxford)  the  're- 
formative' stage.  Both  are  concerned  with  the  root  problem 
of  British  universities — how  to  create  or  maintain  a  socidu  hi 
which  both  learners  and  teachers  cooperate  at  once  to  advance 
and  promote  learning  and  to  develop  and  form  character.  But 
while  Oxford  is  preoccupied  with  the  mainti-nance  of  the  great 
tradition  of  corporate  life  which  alone*  makes  this  ideal  pos- 
sible, Toronto  is  busy  not  with  maintenance  so  much  as  cre- 
ation. And  creation  it  must  be;  for  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
can  not  be  enforced,  transplanted,  given,  or  received,  it  is  a 
tradition." 


THE   DROWNING   OF   PHIL/E 

ONE  OF  THE  REPROACHES  that  Pierre  Loti  has  been 
heaping  upon  a  philistine  age  is  that  it  has  acquiesced 
in  the  submersion  and  destruction  of  the  ruins  of  Philae. 
Of  course  he  has  not  blamed  us  for  it,  for  we  have  had  no  hand 
in  building  the  Assuan  dam  that  is  to  store  up  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  Next  January  the  com- 
pleted dam  "Avill  be,  for  the 
first  time,  put  to  its  beneficent 
use,"  and  one  of  the  ancient  art 
galleries  of  the  world  will  sink 
beneath  the  waves.  It  makes  all 
who,  hke  Pierre  Loti,  balance 
the  values  of  remains  of  the 
ancient  world  against  the  be- 
neficence of  modern  arrange- 
ments, sigh  with  melancholy 
regrets.  Something  of  mere 
sentimentality  must  enter  into 
these  lamentations  Avhen  it  is 
recalled  that  there  has  been  ten 
years  in  which  to  act  toward 
rescuing  these  remains  by  re- 
moval. Objections  have  been 
raised ;  but  meantime  the  an- 
nual assault  of  rising  waters 
has  been  going  on.  "Connois- 
seurs of  scenery  have  said  that 
there  was  no  cowp  d'adl  in  the 
world  to  be  compared  with  that 
presented  by  Philae,  with  its 
ruins  amid  the  palm-trees  set 

high  above  the  Nile."  But  already  "the  temples  are  discol- 
ored, the  paintings  are  decaying,  and  the  palm-trees  are  dead." 
There  is  one  grain  of  comfort  offered  by  the  London  Times. 
We  need  not  fear  "that  tlie  tcniples,  tho  entirely  submerged  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  \v\\\  disapi)ear  forever;  they  \v\\\  still  be 
visible  at  the  end  of  the  summer  when  the  reservoir  is  exhausted, 
altho  but  few  of  the  ordinary  visitors  to  Philae  wiU  profit  by  this 
fact."  Speaking  as  a  connoisseur  in  architecture,  The  Times 
goes  on  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  the  loss: 

"The  temples  themselves  may  easily  be  overvalued  as  antiqui- 
ties; they  are  not  the  best  examples  even  of  an  inferior  period. 
Their  construction  was  not  perfect,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
unfinished.  Indeed,  so  poor  is  their  structural  quality  that  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  removal  and  reerection  else- 
where, which  were  at  one  time  proposed,  would  have  been  pos- 


THE    FLOODED    KIOSK. 

When  art  conflicts  with  bread,  the  modi'i-n  doctrine  is.  '('nt  out  art 


sible,  owing  to  the  imperfwrtion  of  much  of  the  material  employed. 
PYom  this  point  of  view  the  submersion  has,  in  a  way,  been 
beneficial,  as  the  Egyptian  (jovernment  took  elaborate  precau- 
tions for  strengthening  the  walls  and  underf)inning  tlu'  founda- 
tions of  the  temples  to  enable  them  to  withstand  tlic  action  of 
the  water.  This  entailed  a  considerable  outlay;  and  the  ex- 
pense, in  any  case  desiral)le,  woidd  never  have  been  authorized 
but  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  Philae. 
while  it  has  perished  in  one  .sen.se,  has  found  an  arcliilcctural 
permanence  which  had  previously  been  unhoped  for.  Its  beau- 
ties were  almost  entirely  extrinsic,  and  they  vanished  with  the 
first  storage  of  the  water,  when  the  i)alm-trees  were  drowned 
and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  sun-kis.sed  stonework  were  washed 
into  a  dull  gray  or  hidden  by  the  growth  of  water-weeds." 

It  even  braves  the  wrath  of  the  shade  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  glorifies  the  philistine  triumph  in  the  great  engineering 
achievement : 

"Thus  we  may  regard  the  completion  of  the  dam  without  any 
overpowering  fe(>lings  of  regret  for  the  Philae  which  has  already 
faded.  The  time  for  n^gret  was  ten  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
real  loss  and  it  was  fresh  upon  us.  The  present  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  merciful  submersion  of  the  melancholy  and 
discolored  mementos  of  what  had  oikh'  been  beautiful.  Philae, 
as  the  artists  kne\v  her,  died  when  the  dam  was  built;  all  this 
time  she  has  lain  in  state  amid  a  perpetual  lamentation.  In 
January  the  last  funeral  rite  will  be  accomplished,  and  further 
mourning  will  lie  vain.  The  Hooding  of  Philae  had  as  its  alter- 
native the  risk  of  the  starvation  of  Egypt,  and  the  building  of 
the  dam  is  not  the  act  of  vandalism  which  in  some  quarters  it  has 
been  asserted  to  be.  Let  us  now  remember  the  common  weal 
of  Eg^•l)t  and  steel  our  hearts  into  a  happy  philistinism.     The 

time  has  come  to  rejoice  with 
the  engineers,  the  agricultur- 
ists, and  the  Government  of 
'^^gypt  over  a  great  work  well 
done,  an  increased  prosperity 
<ni  the  verge  of  realization, 
a  financial  success  spU^ndidly 
achieved.  For  such  a  work, 
in  former  days,  we  might  have 
counted  ujion  the  approval  of 
the  tutelary  deities  of  Khem, 
and  have  been  sure  that  I  sis 
herself,  the  beneficent  Lady  of 
the  Marshes,  would  not  have 
grudged  one  of  her  innumerable 
shrines  had  it  then  been  .sac- 
rificed for  the  enhancement  of 
the  prosperity  of  her  people 
in  the  Upper  and  th(>  Lower 
Land." 

An  Assuan  correspondent  of 
Tlie  Tlmea  draws  this  picture 
of  the  imminent  decay: 

"When  the  water  is  raised 
to  its  full  height  corrosion  will 
commence  in  the  painted  cap- 
itals and  roof-blocks  of  the 
famous  Hall  of  Columns.  Ob- 
servation of  the  traces  of  paint 
on  the  lower  registers  of  the 
temple  wall  shows  that,  upon  the  soaking  of  the  stone,  the  thin 
layer  of  jilaster  whi<'h  holds  the  paint  ra|)idly  becomes  detached 
and  falls.  So  this  must  be  the  fate  of  these  lovely  capitals.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  water  will  come  only  uj)  to  the  ver- 
tical flutings  below  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  but,  even  if 
this  hv.  so,  the  effec^t  will  be  the  same,  for  the  water  w  ill  b<! 
drawn  up  into  the  stone  to  some  distance  above  the  actual  sur- 
face-level and  the  peeling  of  the  plaster  and  paint  will  follow. 

"TIhtc  is  yet  another  danger  to  i»e  considered.  The  stone  of 
which  the  roof  is  made  is  of  the  .same  porous  natvre,  and'  in  itself 
is  not  an  ideal  material  for  such  a  purpose,  being  too  fragilt?  to 
carry  much  more  than  its  own  weight.  If,  then,  these  long 
blocks,  extending  from  column  to  column,  become  saturated 
with  water,  it  appears  inevitable  that  thej'  must  break  with  the 
additional  weight  and  involve  the  whole  roof.  In  other  parts  of 
the  temples,  where  such  a  danger  has  declared  itself,  steel  l)eams 
have  been  placed  longitudinally  below  the  stones  and  aTord  suf- 
ficient  support." 


THE  CHRISTIAN-PAGAN  NATIONS 


THE  PARADOX  of  the  twentieth  century  is  that  every- 
where Christian  rehitionsliips  prevail  between  individ- 
uals, hut  pagan  relationships  between  the  nations  to 
which  these  individuals  Ix'loug.  This  is  the  observation  of  Dr. 
I<>ederick  Lynch  of  The  Congregalionalisl  (Boston)  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  summer  hoHday  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  In 
this  summer  meeting-place  of  PiUrope  he  has  seen  English  and 
(lermans  grouped  together,  "their  talk  full  of  the  utmost  good- 
will," their  relations  "Christian  through  and  through."  "The 
German  would  never  think  of  stealing  the  p]nglishman's  purse,  and 
the  Englishman  would  never  suspect  the  Clerman  of  tnurderous 
designs  upon  him."  if  they  differed  in  a  dispute,  they  would  not 
tly  at  each  other's  throat;  tluy  would  refer  the  judgment  to  the 
nearest  friend,  or  if  it  were  a  serious  quarrel,  to  an  impartial  jury. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  nationality  is  not  uppermost  in  their  talk." 
'"But  the  moment  the  German  Government  and  the  Englisli 
Government  exchange  w^ords,  the  whole  atmosphere  changes 
from  Christian  to  pagan."     In  fact, 

"  It  is  as  if  Christianity  had  never  existed,  or  ( Ise  had  no  part 
in  the  relationships  of  nations.  The  talk  is  all  of  preparation 
for  murderous  assault  of  one  nation  upon  the  other.  Each  de- 
clares the  other  harbors  designs  of  invasion,  and  each  seems  to 
believe  that  the  oth(>r  would  seize  the  land  at  once  did  it  dare. 
Instead  of  good-will  there  is  recrimination.  No  bandit  in  pre- 
Christian  Europe  ever  armed  himself  against  a  fellow  man  as 
each  one  of  these  nations  is  arming  itself  against  the  other. 
Should  the  slightest  dispute  arise,  these  nations  are  ready  to 
fly  at  each  other's  throats,  and  it  is  only  because  the  few  who 
believe  Christian  ethics  should  prevail  between  nations  are  influ- 
ential (mough  to  be  heard  in  these  days  that  these  two  great 
nations  were  kept  from  flying  at  each  other's  throats  last  year. 
It  seems  too  horrible  to  be  believed,  but  it  is  true;  and  so  pagan 
still  are  all  the  codes  of  national  ethics  in  spite  of  Hague  con- 
ferences and  peace  congresses,  that  it  would  take  little  to  plunge 
these  two  nations  into  war. 

"There  are  a  good  many  Italians  in  Lucerne  and  a  good  many 
Italian  papers  are  sold  here.  I  have  been  interested  in  getting 
the  Italian  point  of  view  on  the  war  with  Turkey.  The  sim- 
j)licity  of  that  view  is  the  most  striking  thing  about  it,  except 
its  barefaced  paganism.  It  is  simply  this:  Italy  needed  Tripoli 
and  wanted  it,  and,  ha\ing  become  strong  enough  to  take  it 
from  sick  Turkey,  proceeded  to  take  it.  The  beauty  of  it  all 
is  that  no  one  sees  anything  wTong  in  doing  it. 

"It  would  be  ■ttTong  and  un-(^hristian  for  an  Italian  to  steal 
a  Turk's  purse  or  to  kill  a  Turk  on  the  street.  But  there  is 
nothing  Avrong  in  Italy's  stealing  Turkey's  purse  or  destroying 
Turks  in  so  doing.  (The  only  man  I  have  nu>t  whosc>  conscience 
troubled  him  a  litlh»  justified  Italy's  act  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  simply  taking  back  what  once  was  hers,  for  ancient  Rome 
once  owned  North  Africa.) 

"Even  the  Church  has  fallen  in  Avith  the  Government  and  is 
bles.sing  the  armies — to  little  avail.  The  most  encouraging  thing 
has  been  the  imprec(>dented  condemnation  of  Italy's  act  by  the 
European  press.  A  German  said  to  me  that  twenty-five  years 
ago  no  daily  pap(>r  in  Europe  would  have  seen  anything  wrong 
in  a  nation  robbing  or  d(*stroying  another  nation." 

Dr.  Lynch  finds  a  "rather  striking  instance  of  how  this  pagan 
ethics  for  nations  persists  right  in  the  midst  of  our  Christian 
ethics"  in  the  daily  avocatitms  of  his  Lucerne  neighbors,  which 
he  reports  with  tlu^se  comments: 

"Opposite  our  t<'rrac((,  across  the  lake,  is  tlH>  station  of  the 
airships.  Every  afliTuoon  at  five  there  com(>  out  a  great  y(>llow 
dirigible  balloon,  fish-shaped,  with  swwping  propellers,  and  a 
monoplane  whose  res(>mbhince  to  a  great  bird  is  startlingly  stri- 
king. They  circle  around  lii(>  city  s(>veral  times,  the  big  Zvp- 
piliu  ship  slowly,  the  monoplane  with  the  swiftness  of  an  eagle. 
Now  the  people  who  sip  tea  on  our  terrac«>  are  the  most  <>stimal)lr 
people.  Th(\v  go  to  church  and  tlu>y  an'  full  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness to  each  other.      Hut   i\\\   the  (aik  as  th(>se  new  adventurers 


of  the  heavens  fly  above  us  is  of  their  use  in  killing  .scjinebody. 
It  is  of  the  possibility  of  dropping  bombs  on  cities,  of  building  up 
vast  aerial  navies. 

"Already  France  has  gone  crazy  over  a  navy  in  tlu'  air,  and 
even  the  children  of  the  nation  have  contributed  their  peimies 
and  a  new  outburst  of  so-called  patriotism.  Of  course  Germany 
and  England  are  endeavoring  to  outstrip  her,  and  so  a  new,  mad 
race  of  armament  has  begun.  Lucerne  is  full  of  military  officers 
studying  their  airships. 

"During  the  week  in  which  I  am  WTiting  this  letter — Septem- 
ber 1  to  8 — one  hears  nothing  in  Europe  but  of  ability  to  kill 
somebody.  For  the  German  Kaiser  is  inspecting  his  vast  Army. 
On  Monday  there  was  a  parade  of  the  Guards  Corps  and  the 
Third  Army  (^orps  on  Tempelhof  Field,  Berlin,  which  was  the 
largest  military  spectacle  ever  held  in  Berlin  in  times  of  peace. 

"The  Kaiser  left  this  spectacle  full  of  pride  and  is  reviewing 
other  military  maneuvers  these  remaining  days.  He  made  a 
speech  at  one  of  the  reviews  and  intimated  plainly  that  as  the 
Ciermans  had  risen  in  former  times  to  their  country's  call,  so 
they  would  rise  to-day.  (In  his  heart  of  hearts  the  Kaiser  is 
not  so  sure  of  this  as  he  would  like  to  be,  for  the  Socialists  are 
growing  in  i)ower  and  among  Socialists  internationalism  is 
rapidly  superseding  patriotism  of  the  old  sort.)  But  last  Sun- 
day the  chief  army  chaplain  made  the  Kaiser's  remarks  seem 
([uite  tame.  An  immense  open-air  military  serAice,  attended 
by  the  Kaiser,  was  the  occasion  of  a  sermon  by  the  chaplain, 
in  which  he  eloquently  extolled  the  warlike  A-irtues  and  exprest 
the  eminently  Christian  sentiment  that  the  enemies  of  the  father- 
land would  find  themselves  'biting  on  granite'  if  they  ventured 
to  cross  swords  with  his  Army." 

Our  own  nation,  unfortunately,  is  deeper  involved  in  this  pa- 
ganism, at  least  as  Europe  views  us,  than  any  of  the  others. 
"The  greatest  setback  to  the  extension  of  the  Christian  ethic 
into  international  relationships,"  declares  this  writer,  is  furnished 
by  the  United  States. 

"Every  newspaper  I  have  examined — from  England,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy — without  exception  declares  that  the 
action  of  Congress  and  the  P*resident  in  reference  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  our  ships  from  tolls  is  the  greatest  blow  to  treaty-making 
and  international  arbitration  that  has  been  known  for  years. 
If  our  nation  can  so  lightly  break  a  treaty,  who  can  trust  her  with 
any  new  ones'/  'And  is  this  the  countrj-  which  was  recently 
talking  arbitration  treaties  of  unlimited  character'?'  they  are 
all  saying. 

"If  the  United  States  should  refuse  to  arbitrate  the  question 
when  Great  Britain  demands  it.  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  ever 
to  say  anything  about  arbitration  again.  The  leading  German 
papers  are  as  bitter  as  those  of  England  in  their  condemnation 
of  what  they  call  a  'ruthless'  act  and  cynical  disregard  of  a 
solemn  international  agreement.  The  Temps  of  Paris  lectures 
the  United  States  on  the  risks  of  such  dishonesty,  and  other 
French  papers  use  the  same  words,  Avhile  U Information,  a  semi- 
official organ,  calls  the  President's  excus(>s  'a  pitiable  expedient.' 

"The  Frentdenblatt  of  Austria,  an  oflHcial  newspaper,  discusses 
the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  arbitration,  and  fairly 
represents  the  uni\-ersal  feeling  in  Europe.  It  assumes  the  i)os- 
sibility  that  the  United  States  Government,  having  broken  one 
treaty,  may  jdso  r(>fuse  to  recognize  the  convention  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  which  submits  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  the  interpretation  of  any  treaty  in  dispute. 
Tiie  Frcniilcnhlalt  insists  that  the  refusal  of  IVesident  Taft  to 
allow  this  question  to  go  to  arbitration  would  inflict  a  disastrous 
blow  to  every  s('hem»>  which  has  for  its  object  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  by  other  methods  than  war. 

"It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  United  States  should  let 
(his  go  to  Th«>  Hague,  if  (^ongress  do«>s  not  rescind  its  action, 
ev(>n  tho  we  may  b(>  technically  right  now  that  we  own  the 
Canal  Zone,  for  all  the  free  passage  for  Anierican  ships  for  a 
liundred  years  would  not  compensate  for  the  s(>tback  of  the  cause 
of  international  arbitration.  Iiulecnl.  the  fe«'ling  is  so  strong  here 
that  I  have  heard  it  said  that  neither  England  nor  Germany 
would  join  in  a  third  Hagiie  conftTtMve  if  the  United  States 
were  to  take  part  in  it,  on  th(>  ground  that  no  confidence  can  be 
placi'd  in  lur  word." 
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SPIRITUAL  BONDS  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 

y^LMOST  SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  organization  in 
/-\  London  of  the  Assoeiation  Concordia  last  June  there 
-^  -^  came  into  existence  in  Tokyo  a  similar  association 
whose  Japanese  name  is  the  Ki-ichi  Kyo-kai,  or  literally 
"  Reducing-into-Oneness  Society."  It  was  a  happy  coincidence, 
the  initiators  of  each  organization  having 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  undertaking  of 
the  other.  Both  have  for  their  aim  the  pro- 
motion of  mutual  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual understanding  between  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident,  thus  laying  secure  founda- 
tions for  international  peace  and  good- 
will. So  great  was  the  similarity  between 
the  manifesto  of  the  Ki-ichi  Kyo-kai  and 
that  of  the  Assoeiation  Concordia  that  the 
Tokyo  organization  has  adopted  for  its 
EngUsh  title  the  very  name  of  the  London 
society.  The  initiator  of  the  Ki-ichi  Kyo- 
kai  is  President  J.  Naruse,  of  the  Japan 
Women's  University  of  Tokyo,  one  of  the 
foremost  educators  of  Japan.  Indeed,  he  is 
the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
for  Japanese  girls.  Educated  in  America, 
Mr.  Naruse  derived  inspiration,  it  is  said, 
from  our  Eastern  colleges  for  girls  such  as 
Vassar  and  Wellesley.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Kaiei  Shuho,  the  weekly  organ  of  the 
Japan  Women's  University,  Mr.  Naruse 
tells  us  how  he  came  to  organize  the  Ki-ichi 
Kyo-kai.     He  writes: 


"No  one  will  deny  that  Japan  has  in  the 
past  few  decades  made  wonderful  progress, 
yet  every  one  must  concede  that  this  progress 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  material 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intel- 
lect, the  ideals,  the  spiritual  aspirations  of 
the  nation  have  received  but  little  impetus.  Inevitable  as  it  is 
in  a  period  of  tran.sition,  the  course  which  Japan  has  pursued  in 
her  efforts  to  modernize  herself  is  none  the  less  unfortunate. 
Happily  for  the  wholesome  growth  of  the  Empire,  such  a  period 
of  transition  is  Avell-nigh  at  an  end  and  a  period  of  spiritual  awak- 
ening has  already  dawned.  The  recent  religious  conference  held 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Home  Minister  was  undoubtedly  an  indi- 
cation of  this  new  tendency. '  Unfortunately  that  conference  is 
nol  likely  to  bear  any  fruit— we  never  expected  it  would.  Spir- 
itual and  intellectual  advancement  can  not  be  achieved  by  gov- 
ernmental measures,  but  must  be  attained  by  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  people. 

"It  is  with  this  need  in  view  that  I  have  undertaken  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Ki-ichi  Kyo-kai.  The  aim  of  the  association 
is  not  national,  but  international.  There  are  many  spiritual 
problems  whose  satisfactory  solution  requires  cooperation  among 
all  civilized  nations.  That  this  need  is  also  keenlj^  felt  in  the 
Occident  is  indicated  in  the  organization  in  London  of  the 
Association  Concordia.  The  time  has  come  when  the  West 
and  the  East  should  clasp  each  other's  hand  in  the  field  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  spirit." 

President  Naruse  is  now  in  America  aiming  to  ascertain 
whether  our  leading  men  in  the  world  of  thought  as  well  as  our 
publicists  and  financial  leaders  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  the  realization  of  the  ideas  of  the  Ki-ichi  Kyo-kai.  It  is 
said  that  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  President 
Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  President  Van  Hise  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  many  other  scholars  and  educators 
have  already  pledged  hearty  cooperation.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ki-ichi  Kyo-kai,  which  Mr.  Naruse 
represents,  to  organize  headquarters  and  launch  a  magazine  in 
New  York  or  Boston,  if  the  sympathy  of  representative  Ameri- 
cans seems  to  justify  such  a  step.     Why  the  association  should 


PRESIDENT    J.    NARUSE, 

Founder  of  the  first  wornan'.s  col- 
lege in  Japan,  now  organizing  a  so- 
ciety to  bind  tlie  spiritual  forces  of 
tlie  Orient  and  Occident. 


be  made  international  is  explained  in  the  English  prospectus  of 
the  Ki-ichi  Kyo-kai  in  these  words: 

"Altho  in  its  more  superficial  aspects  the  intercourse  between 
the  East  and  the  West  is  growing  increasingly  intimate  and  their 
scientific  interests  are  becoming  wider,  there  is  still  a  failure  on 
each  side  to  appreciate  the  deeper  things  of  the  spirit  which 
underlie  t.he  life  of  the  other.  The  remo\al  of  causes  of  irrita- 
tion as  n>gards  political  and  commercial 
affairs  is  an  imperative  duty.  But  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  East  and  the  West  regarding  each  other's 
faith  and  ideals,  and  the  creation  of  a  reeij)- 
rocal  sympathy  in  relation  to  the  deepei- 
problems  of  '  the  spirit,  are  matters  of  no 
less  urgency.  .  .  .  No  nation  and  no  religion 
can  m.aintain  its  life  apart  from  the  ever 
onward  movement  of  the  world's  thought. 
The  eivihzation  of  the  world  will  hereafter 
flow  in  one  strong  current.  Each  nation 
and  each  religion  must,  it  is  true,  give  ex- 
pression to  its  own  characteristic  virtues 
and  thus  contribute  something  to  the  uni- 
versal civilization.  Yet  in  its  ultimate  pur- 
po.ses  it  must  bring  itself  into  harmony  wnth 
the  grand  .symphony  of  the  world's  ideal. 
.  .  .  E\ery  nation  faces,  in  spite  of  its  par- 
ticular history  and  character,  many  of  the 
same  problems  and  many  of  the  same  diffi- 
culties. The  conflict  between  individualism 
and  imperialism;  the  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween traditional  faith  and  ideas,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  on  the  other;  the  apparent 
hostility  between  the  positivistie  tendency, 
due  to  the  rise  of  modern  science,  and  the 
idealistic  principle  of  religious  faith;  the 
opposition  between  practical  morality  and 
education  and  metaphysical  thought — these 
and  many  another  problem  are  awaiting  our 
solution.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  both  the  East 
and  the 'West  to  exert  themselves  to  their 
utmost,  each  in  its  characteristic  way,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation,  for  the 
mastery  of  these  great  problems?  No  sat- 
isfactory solution  can  be  reached  without  world-wide  coopera- 
tion."—  Trandnlion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  CHILDREN'S  PRAYER— Some  mothers  "feel  that 
there  is  something  gruesome  in  teaching  small  children  the  time- 
honored  praj^er,  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  "  .says  The  Con- 
tinent (Chicago),  and  it  proposes  a  substitute  for  those  who  wish 
it.  Objection  to  the  old  one  lies  in  the  suggestion  of  death  in 
the  third  line,  tho  it  may  be  found  that  the  force  of  habit  and 
tradition  can  only  slowly  give  way  to  the  new  reluctance  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  death.     We  read: 

"Of  course  what  has  been  so  dear  to  so  many  generations 
of  little  folks  and  grown  folks  is  not  to  be  driven  out  of  the  field 
by  this  one  objection  from  sensitive  parents,  but  on  the  other 
hand  traditional  acceptance  won't  overcome  the  objections  of 
any  mother  who,  as  one  mother  recently  testified,  remembers 
having  lain  awake  whole  nights  in  childhood  terrified  by  the  fear 
of  death  which  the  little  prayer  had  instilled.  Any  mother  with 
that  experience  in  her  own  life  will  certainly  refuse  to  submit  a 
child  of  her  own  to  the  peril  of  such  a  horror.  Fortunately  there 
are  many  beautiful  substitutes  that  can  be  taught  a  child  with 
equal  ease  and  which  will  be  in  his  later  memory  just  as  dear  as 
'Now  I  lay  me'  can  be  to  any  one.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
sweetest  of  such  substitutes  is  from  the  kindly  pen  of  William 
Canton  of  England: 

'Father,  whom  I  can  not  see. 
Look  down  from  heaven  on  little  me; 
Let  angels  through  the  darkness  spread 
Their  holy  wings  above  my  bed; 
And  keep  me  safe,  because  I  am 
The  heavenly  Shepherd's  little  Iamb; 
Teach  me  to  do  as  I  am  told 
And  help  me  be  as  good  as  gold.' " 
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JUDGING   NOGl'S  SUICIDE 

/^  DM  I  RATION  or  approval  of  the  act  of  General  Nogi 
/-\  and  his  wife  in  taking  their  own  lives  on  the  eve  of  their 
■^  ^  Kmperor's  funeral  is  naturally  commoner  in  the  secular 
press  than  in  the  religious.  Many  of  the  religious  editors  regret 
that  they  have  to  condemn  the  final  deed  of  so  admirabl(>  a  man. 
So  important  a  journal  as  The  Christinn  Work  and  EvangelUl  (New 
York),  in  reviewing  Xogi's  life  and  death,  abstains  wholly  from 
judgment  of  the  act.  The  shock  of  his  suicide  is  all  the  greater, 
as  The  Christian  Century  (Chicago)  points  out,  because  we  have 
the  "habit  of  thinking  of  Japan  as  a  modern  and  civilized 
nation."  The  death  of  the  famous  General  is  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  Western  world  because  "it  serves  to  remind  us 
again  that  the  task  of  evangelization  and  civilization  is  not  yet 
accomplished  in  Japan."     It  adds: 

"Some  newspapers  have  lauded  the  act  of  General  Nogi  as 
being  commendable  in  the  light  of  his  faith  and  traditions.  We 
must  not  be  allowed  to  forget,  however,  that  this  cheap  view  of 
human  life  that  would  permit  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
glory  of  the  Emperor  is  not  in  a  civilized  nation.  Many  more 
<l('cades  of  (^hristian  teaching  must  yet  be  given  to  Japan  before 
she  will  hold  life  sacred,  as  it  is  held  everywhere  in  Christendom.  ' 

The  Lutheran  (Philadelphia)  is  another  journal  that  finds  a 
j)opular  fallacy  in  the  habit  of  sajnng  "all  civilized  nations  are 
Christian  except  Japan,"  adding: 

"The  truth  is,  .Japan's  civilization  is  a  recent  growth,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  C^hristian  nations  of  the  West.  It  has  not  yet 
sunk  deep  into  the  Japanese  heart,  nor  taken  hold  on  the  deeper 
things  of  his  life.  He  is  still  a  pagan  and  an  Oriental.  Nothing 
could  bring  out  morc!  vividly  the  difference  between  Christianity 
and  Sliintoism,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  former,  than 
tlie  death  of  Nogi.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Japan 
will  rise  above  her  religion  by  casting  it  off  for  a  better  one,  as 
many  a  people  have  done.  The  Japanese  are  a  sagacious  people. 
They  will  not  forever  be  content  with  the  husk  of  Western  (iiviliza- 
tion.     They  will  want  the  kernel."' 

The  Catholic  review  America  (New  York)  has  "nothing  to 
say  regarding  the  personal  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  unhapi)y 
General,"  but  shows  its  amazement  at  the  tone  of  appro\al 
ob.served  here  and  there: 

"With  regard  to  the  act,  considered  in  itself,  every  Christian 
must  hold  it  in  horror  and  detestation.  We  know  how  wicked 
is  the  crime  of  self-murder.  So  wicked  is  it  and  so  irremediable 
that  the  devil,  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  never  ceases  urging 
men  to  it.  In  false  religions  he  gives  it  a  place.  In  the  early 
heresies  it  was  not  unknown.  To-day  it  is  wide-spread  and  still 
growing. 

"Some  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  possible  ignorance  of  the 
pagan  soldier;  but  what  can  l)e  accepted  for  men  and  women 
who,  in  spite  of  the  light  of  ("hristianity,  praise  unstintedly  his 
rash  act?  Their  shameful  approbation  of  the  sham(>ful  deed 
shows  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  an  es.sential  part  of  our 
civilization,  and  that  those  who  ignore  (Jod's  revealed  religion 
fall  down  to  the  level  of  j)agan  degradation." 

Words  less  stern  appear  in  some  other  religious  organs, 
The  (tuardian  (Ijt)ndon)  speaking  thus  for  the  Established 
Church: 

"Who  does  not  wish  to  judge  as  leniently  as  possible  the  great 
.lapane.se  soldier  and  his  wife  in  resi)ect  of  that  sui)reme  tribute 
of  devotion  to  their  dei)arted  sovereign  which  has  so  profonn<ll.\ 
alTected  tile  civilized  world?  Christianity  plainly  declares  .self- 
murder  to  be  mortal  sin,  tho  Christian  charity  can  whisper  hoi)e 
even  to  those  who  mourn  the  death  of  a  suicide,  since  one  never 
knows  what  was  the  last  thought  in  a  man's  mind  after  he  had 
taken  the  irrevocable  stci).  Count  Xogi  can  not  be  ju(lg(>d  l)y 
Christian  standards,  nor  even  by  the  moral  code  of  Europe, 
which  on  this  point  reflects  th(>  code  of  the  Church.  How  far 
his  action  consorts  with  the  temp(>r  of  new  Japan  .seems  at  least 
doubtful,  for  we  learn  with  .satisfaction  that  his  example  is  not 
likely  to  be  followed." 

The  I'nivrrnalist  Leader   (Boston)   takes  a  philosophical   view 


of  the  deed,  seeing  in  it  at  least  partial  confirmation  of  the  im- 
pression that  "the  New  Japan  is,  after  all,  but  a  thin  crust  over 
the  old,"  adding: 

"The   Christian   civilization,  which  is  producing   such   quick 
fruits,  is  like  the  seeds  of  old  which  fell  on  shallow  ground  and 
(juickly  sprang  up,  but  having  no  depth  did  not  endure.      The  | 
changing  of  a   nation   is  a   matter  of  generations,    perhaps  of  t 
nations  as  well  as  of  men.     (Jeneral  Nogi  was  a  connecting  link  • 
between  th(>  past  and  tlu'  present.      He  saw  with   his  eyes  the 
better  and  larger  life  of  the  new,  but  the  feelings  of  his  heart  had 
not  yet  been  touched.   .   .   .  Sad,  even  unreasonable,  as  all  this 
seems  to  us.  there  is  in  it  a  touch  of  something  greater  than  most 
men  know.     A  heroism  not  to  be  judged  by  a  heroism  commis- 
sion, a  fragment  of  the  great  universal  religion  which  faces  the 
futur(>  with  confident  step,  a  testimony  to  the  good  soil  of  Japa- 
nese life,  in  which  the  good  seed  of  the  Religion  of  Love  faUing,  it 
shall  bring  forth  many  fold." 


GREEK   SHOEBLACK   SLAVERY 

A  FORM  of  white  slavery,  or  what  is  seemingly  as  bad  as 
the  peonage  system  of  the  South,  exists  among  the 
-  Greek  shoeblacks  of  this  country,  particularly  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  is  attracting  attention  in  the  religious  press.  Among 
the  owners  of  the  shoe-shining  "parlors"  a  well-organized 
padrone  system  is  in  full  operation,  it  is  asserted,  and  under  it 
"the  life  of  a  bootblack  boy  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme."  The 
Presbyterian  Examiner  (New  York),  which  exposes  the  system, 
prints  facts  that  may  be  "substantiated  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration."  Here  is 
the  history  and  daily  life  of  some  1,500  boys  "employed"  in 
the  2.50  or  more  of  the  shoe-shining  establishments  of  New  York: 

"Most  of  these  boys  are  here  without  their  parents — coming 
to  so-called  relatives,  chiefly  'cousins'  and  "uncles,"  who  are  the 
padroni  who  pay  their  passage  over.  A  contract  is  entered  into 
by  the  boy  and  his  parents,  binding  him  to  work  for  the  padrone 
for  a  specified  period  after  landing  in  America  in  return  for  the 
passage  money  advanced  by  the  padrone.  But  that  agreement, 
drawn  up  in  ignorance  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  frequently 
binds  the  boy  to  toil  for  a  whole  year  to  repay  an  advance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  dollars.  Parents  and  papers  are  furnished  to  help 
him  through  Ellis  Island,  and  he  arrives  well  coached  as  to  the 
answers  necessary  to  get  him  i^ast  the  inspectors  who  are  trying 
to  enfonie  the  laws  against  contract  laborers  and  youths  under 
sixteen  unaccompanied  by  their  parents.  Once  landed  at  the 
Battery,  ignorance  guarantees  that  the  boys  will  faithfully  serve 
their  master,  and  there  begins  a  daily  round  of  black  and  bitter 
servitude. 

"Rising  shortly  after  five,  breakfasting  on  dry  bread  and 
black  coffee,  these  bootblack  boys  open  their  places  of  work 
by  half-past  six.  At  noon  they  one  by  one  disappear  behind 
a  partition  or  down-stairs  for  a  moment  to  hurriedly  snatch  a 
lunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  olives.  In  the  evening  at  nine- 
thirty  or  ten,  later  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  they  close  the 
doors  and  finish  the  day's  work  by  polishing  the  fixtures  and 
mopping  up  the  floors  and  marble  stands.  After  that  they  are 
free  to  go  to  their  wretched  lodgings  and  prepare  a  stew  for 
their  sumptuous  chief  meal.  Too  tired  often  to  pull  off  more 
than  coat  and  shoes,  they  pa«'k  thems«>lves  like  sardines  into 
(heir  crowded  beds  for  a  few  hours  of  stifling  oblivion  before 
the  next  weary  day.  Seven  days  in  the  week  they  work,  watched 
by  the  crafty  padrone  or  his  relative,  isolated  from  learning  the 
English  languag(>  as  far  as  possible,  kept  in  such  complete  igno- 
rance that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Greek  bootblacks  who  have 
li\'(>d  here  for  upward  of  tlu*ee  years  and  yet  know  nothing  of 
the  city  beyond  their  shop,  th(>ir  quarters,  and  the  streets  they 
must  traverse  in  getting  from  one  to  the  other.  For  this  they 
receive  from  $80  up  to  a  maximum  of  .f'iaO  per  year,  the  average 
wages  rniuiing  from  $120  to  SISO,  together  with  such  food  and 
lodging  as  hav«>  been  described  and  the  additional  privilege  of 
buying  old  clothes  from  the  padrone  at  three  times  their  value. 
A  Greek  bootblack  in  New  York  nn'eives  froni  fifty  cents  a  day 
upward  in  tips  alone.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  as  soon  as  the 
tipping  patron  leaves  the  place  the  money  goes  into  the  register 
or  a  special  receptacl<>  provid(>d  by  the  padrone,  and  thence  into 
his  pocket.  Such  is  the  average  lif(>  of  a  bootblack  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York." 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  AS   A   HUMAN   BEING-  A    NEW    BIOGRAPHY  * 


IT  HAS  always  been  a  favorite  pastime 
of  ours  in  the  few  leisure  moments  which 
modern  life  permits  to  speculate  as  to 
what  sort  of  men  we  should  find  our  pub- 
lic statues  to  be  if  they  should  come  to  life, 
and  join  once  more  in  the  activities  of  hu- 
man affairs.  We  have  been  somewhat 
doubtful  if  the  "  Bobbi<>  "  Burns  of  the 
Central  Park,  in  Xew  York  City,  for  in- 
stance, if  he  were  released  from  the  brazen 
lineaments  within  which  he  is  there  con- 
fined, would  pro\'e  aught  but  a  rather 
awkward  companion  even  in  a  convivial 
moment;  and  certainly  if  the  sculptor's 
conception  of  him  is  even  moderately  cor- 
rect it  is  undeniable  that  he  would  be  found 
to  belong  to  a  "  stiff-necked  "  generation. 
Surely  the  graceful  figure  of  Shakespeare 
that  we  find  in  the  same  statuesque  group 
suggests  little  of  the  man  as  he  has  been 
revealed  to  us  as  the  gay  roisterer  and 
poacher  of  Warwickshire. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  the  chief  failing  of 
sculptors,  painters,  engravers,  and  biog- 
raphers that  they  have  reduced  the  great 
figures  of  history  and  of  letters  to  the  level 
of  statues,  engravings,  and  lay-figures, 
upon  whose  shoulders  little  of  the  mantle 
of  humanity  has  seemed  to  have  been  left. 
Therefore  when  we  find  a  sculptor  like  the 
lamented  St.  Gaudens,  for  instance,  whose 
chisel  has  had  a  humanizing  influence  upon 
the  bronzes  of  his  time,  or  some  biographer 
whose  story  of  a  great  man's  life  and 
achievement  reveals  a  great  Human,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  expression  of  our  grateful 
appreciation  for  having  rescued  his  hero 
from  the  limbo  of  stiff  and  unliving  things. 

Mr.  Filson  Young,  author  of  the  latest 
life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  now  pub- 
lished in  a  third  revised  edition,  has  per- 
formed this  service  notably  well,  not  only 
for  Columbus,  but  for  us  also,  and  to  such 
aji  extent  that  one  is  puzzled  whether  to 
rank  him  as  a  great  biographer  or  a  great 
romancer.  Perhaps  it  is  not  improper  to 
consider  him  as  a  good  deal  of  both,  for  he 
appears  in  this  work  to  have  combined  in- 
dubitable fact  and  reasonable  speculation 
with  an  ingenuity  which  is  altogether 
charming  and  wholly  convincing.  In  any 
event  the  combination,  judged  by  its  re- 
sults, is  an  appealing  one,  and  it  may  truly 
be  said  of  the  book  that  it  is  as  readable 
as  any  summer  novel  that  has  recently 
come  to  our  notice,  vastly  more  worth 
while,  and  so  insidiously  informing  that 
almost  without  realizing  the  process  one 
begins  to  feel  himself  a  real  authority  on 
the  subject  of  the  great  (Jenoese  and  his 
voyages. 

We  say  "  great  "  Genoese  merely  as  a 
measure  of  Columbus's  fame,  for  it  is  the 
delightful  fact  that  after  reading  Mr. 
Young's  chapters  Columbus  dwindles  at 
once  from  the  proportions  of  a  demigod 
into  the  class  where  it  now  appears  he 
really  belongs,  among  the  humans,  who 
toiled,  suffered,  and  achieved  manwise, 
and  not  after  the  fashion  of  some  impossi- 
ble Olympian  come  down  to  earth  to  per- 
form some  task  of  epochal  importance. 
And  it  is  better  so.    It  is  no  inspiration  to 
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aspiring  youth  to  believe  that  the  great 
things  of  life  have  been  the  achievements 
of  men  and  women  endowed  \\dth  super- 
human qualities  and  godlike  attributes. 
Rather  is  it  a  discouragement  so  to  be- 
lieve. But  if  on  the  other  hand  they  can 
be  made  to  understand  tliat  tlie  notable 
personages  of  the  past  hav(^  suffered  from 
exactly  the  same  limitations  bj'  which 
they  are  impeded  in  their  onward  march, 
in  some  cases  even  more  difficult  to  over- 
come, the  spirit  of  emulation  leading  them 
to  do  a  little  overcoming  on  their  own  ac- 
count becomes  an  added  force  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  sought. 

Mr.  Young,  without  documentary  data 
to  work  upon,  does  not  shirk  the  duty  of 
presenting  something  of  the  story  of  Co- 
lumbus's boyhood,  using  a  rather  well- 
developed  poetic  sense  to  lend  verisimili- 
tude to  his  picture.  In  his  capacity  of 
scene-painter  he  sets  his  stage  in  that  nar- 
row little  Genoese  street  wherein  Columbus 
was  born  and  presumably  played  as  a 
child;  and  this  done,  with  such  success 
that  the  reader  is  himself  carried  back  to  it 
so  vividly  that  he  can  almost  feel  himself 
one  of  the  passing  throng,  he  conjures  up 
the  small  boy  as  "  a  little  figure  running 
toward  you  in  a  blue  smock,  the  head  fair- 
haired,  the  face  blue-eyed  and  a  little 
freckled;  free  and  happy;  belonging  only 
to  those  who  love  him." 

The  appeal  becomes  irresistible,  and  the 
reader  instinctively  tucks  the  little  lad, 
freckles  and  all,  under  his  wing,  and  stands 
ready  to  follow  him  upon  the  adventurous 
emprises  that  lie  beyond.  We  acquire  at 
the  verj'  outset  of  the  story  something 
better  than  a  mere  admiration  for  one  who 
is  to  become  a  hero,  an  affection  and  a 
sympathy  which  remain  with  us  to  the 
end,  enabling  us  to  view  his  shortcomings 
with  indulgence,  and  to  become  his  parti- 
zans  in  moments  when  he  stood  more  in 
need  of  kindly  sympathy  than  of  cold 
judgment. 

And  we  do  follow  his  fortunes  with  just 
the  same  eager  interest  with  which  we  fol- 
low those  of  the  hero  of  a  popular  novel 
presented  to  us  serially  by  our  monthly 
magazines  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of 
the  heroine  thereof,  since  in  these  latter 
days  in  fiction  at  least  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  seems  to  have  become  almost  ex- 
clusively not  man  but  woman.  We  idle 
with  him  along  the  wharfs  and  quad's  of 
Genoa,  and  with  ears  almost  as  attent  as 
iiis  own  strain  to  hear  the  strange  tales  of 
the  mysterious  seas  told  by  those  who  have 
gone  down  into  them,  and  we  begin  to 
understand,  perhaps  as  we  have  never 
understood  before,  whence  came  that  fixt 
idea  in  the  mind  of  Columbus,  the  youth, 
that  lured  him  into  hitherto  uncharted 
waters;  how,  as  Mr.  Young  phrases  it, 
"  he  came  to  believe  that  he  had  a  special 
mission  to  carry  the  torch  of  the  faith 
across  the  sea  of  darkness,  and  he  himself 
the  bearer  of  a  truth  that  was  to  go  through 
all  the  earth,  and  of  words  that  were  to 
travel  to  the  world's  end." 

We  glimpse  something,  too,  of  the  ex- 


plorer as  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  his  \ cry 
human  love  affairs,  and  their  influence 
upon  his  life  and  character,  are  delicately 
laid  l)efore  us;  not  as  gossipy  little  tid- 
bits to  be  rolled  under  the  tongue,  but 
rather  as  tho  they  were  happening  under 
our  very  eyes,  which,  if  not  always  a  pi)rov- 
ing,  have  in  them  the  glow  of  an  under- 
standing good  will.  We  share  his  friend- 
ships. We  look  with  complaisance  ujion 
his  little  vanities,  such  as  led  him,  for  in- 
stance, into  the  venial  error  of  trying  to 
prove  himself  of  nobler  lineage  than  the 
facts  warranted,  a  weakness  so  common 
to  our  poor  humanity  everywhere,  in  all 
ages,  as  to  have  become  almost  second 
nature  to  us. 

By  slow  degrees  we  become  awar(>  of  tho 
marvelous  tenacity  of  the  man  who.  with 
nothing  to  commend  himself  to  a  skeptical 
age,  with  comparatively  little  learning, 
and  no  resources  of  fortune,  either  in  ma- 
terial possessions  or  influential  backing, 
yet  dared  to  face  the  most  distinguished 
savants  of  the  day,  and  succeeded  in  work- 
ing his  way  to  the  very  foot  of  the  throne 
itself,  whereon,  fortunately  for  him,  sat 
a  gracious  woman  with  vision  enough  to 
see  the  really  great  purpose  of  the  humble 
petitioner,  heart  enough  for  a  complete 
faith,  and  courage  enough  to  insist  upon 
identifj'ing  herself  with  a  cause  which 
found  no  commendation  in  the  cold  logic 
of  the  wise,  or  the  fears  of  the  supersti- 
tious. 

It  is  a  verj-  skilful  revelation  of  the 
strength  of  Columbus's  own  faith  in  his 
great  idea  that  Mr.  Young  gives  us  in  the 
vivid  picture  he  draws  of  the  would-be 
discoverer  standing  "  puzzled,  dissatis- 
fied, tongue-tied,"  before  the  pow(>rful 
wiseacres  of  the  court,  unable  to  answer 
their  arguments  in  any  kind  of  a  tongue 
which  they  can  understand;  refuted  at 
every  step  by  arguments  which  he  can  not 
grasp;  with  a  wall  between  them,  or,  as 
Mr.  Young  says,  "  more  than  a  wall;  there 
is  a  world  between  them  !  "  His  antago- 
nists are  "  three  men  stuffed  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  with  learning;  stuffed  so  full  indeed 
that  eyes  and  ears  are  closed  with  it.  Three 
men,  it  would  appear,  destitute  of  mother- 
wit."  But  in  spite  of  all  rebuffs  the  ob- 
session remains  firmly  fixt  in  Columbus's 
mind.  The  penniless  mariner  believes,  and 
believes,  and  believes  yet  again,  iterating 
and  reiterating,  not  to  say  n  reiterating  his 
convictions,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
a  monomaniac,  or  at  least  a  perennial 
nuisance,  adhering  to  his  point  with  in- 
credible persistence.  And  finally,  in  his 
triumph,  the  heart  of  Isabella  having  found 
the  waj'  to  a  happy  issue  out  of  his  per- 
plexities for  him,  we  share  his  elation,  and 
feel  ourselves  so  much  a  part  of  the  story 
that  we  as  truly  rejoice  in  the  "  appropria- 
tion "  that  made  the  voyage  hither  pos- 
sible as  tho  we  had  helped  him  on  to  it 
ourselves. 

It  is  in  this  very  real  fashion  that  Mr. 
Young's  story  of  Columbus  and  his  various 
\oyages  runs  picturesquely  on,  the  stage 
peopled  with  heroes  of  many   kinds,   not 


*  Young,    Filson.     Christopher   Columbus  and  the  New   World.     8vo.     Illustrated.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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all  of  them  all  that  they  should  be,  part 
and  parcel  of  plots  intricate  enough  for  any 
well-construfted  melodrama;  the  historic- 
atmosphere  intensified  rather  than  weak- 
ened by  the  romantic  interest  which  the 
author's  delightful  style  inspires.  It  might 
almost  l)c  called  a  jjersonally  conducted 
tour,  with  ourselves  as  invisible  passen- 
gers, sharing  the  thoughts,  the  fears,  the 
anxieties  and  disappointments  of  the 
famous  Admiral.  His  enemies  become  our 
enemies.  Peaceably  inclined  as  the  reader 
may  be,  he  would  willingly  join  a  Society  of 
Vigilantes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
these  maleficent  and  unscrupulous  foes  of 
the  commander  that  measure  of  immediate 
justice  that  a  later  age  has  termed  lynch- 
law;  even  tho  the  commander  himself  be- 
trays at  times  a  lamentable  incapacity  to 
meet  an  emergent  moment,  and  a  vacilla- 
tion wliicli  is  distinctly  irritating. 

And  then  when  the  tale  is  finished  and 
the  great  sailor  who  has  so  resolutely  and 
fearlessly  stood  between  the  devils  of  greed 
and  insubordination,  and  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  physical  seas  of  discourage- 
ment, humiliation,  and  misunderstanding, 
finally  embarks  upon  his  last  voyage  into 
realms  that  the  living  may  not  explore,  we 
lay  down  the  story  with  a  sense  of  sorrow 
and  of  joy — sorrow  at  the  passing  of  a  great 
human  with  whom  we  have  lived  and  suf- 
fered, and  whom  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses 
we  have  come  to  love,  if  not  wholly  to  ap- 
prove or  admire;  and  joy  that  as  the  cen- 
turies have  passed  and  the  results  of  his 
labors  have  been  scrutinized  with  the  care 
which  a  surgeon  lavishes  upon  a  case 
evoking  all  his  powers  of  analysis,  his 
stature  grows  xmtil  it  reaches  the  propor- 
tions of  that  of  a  conqueror  because  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  figure  held  loyally 
to  the  last  to  the  \-ision  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  it  in  the  fulness  of  an  abiding 
faith. 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  psychists  maintain, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  past  visit  us  in  our 
dreams,  Mr.  Filson  Young  need  not  be 
surprized  if  at  any  time  in  the  wee  sma' 
hours  of  the  night  the  ^vraith  of  Columbus 
rises  up  beside  his  couch,  and  stretches 
forth  a  grateful  hand  in  appreciation  of  a 
.symi)athetic,  yet  seemingly  perfectly  just 
estimate  both  of  his  career  and  of  himself 
as  a  man;  to  which  we  ourselves,  if  we  hap- 
pened to  be  present  upon  that  auspicious 
occasion,  would  add  (nir  heart}'  felicita- 
tions upon  a  really  notable  contribution  to 
the  stores  of  biography. 

NOTABLE    NOVELS    OF    THE 
SEASON 

Ausdn,  Mary.  A  Woman  of  Genius.  Pp.  510. 
Garden  ("itv,  New  York;  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.      1912. 

Mrs.  Austin's  definition  of  genius — "  It  is 
to  know  great  desires  and  to  have  no  will  of 
your  own  toward  fulfilment;  it  is  to  feed 
others,  yourself  unfed;  it  is  to  b(>  broken 
and  plied  as  the  Powers  determine;  it  is  to 
serve,  and  to  serve,  and  to  get  nothing  out 
of  it  beyond  the  joy  of  s(>rving" — gives  one 
an  ideaof  the  struggle  that  iiuist  liave  taken 
l)lace  in  the  author's  lieroin(>  who  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  "Taylorville,  Ohianna," 
and  tried  to  live  up  (or  down)  to  its  social 
ideals,  at  the  same  tim(>  driven  by  the  un- 
seen spur  of  a  latent  genius  for  the  stage. 

The  story  is  in  tlie  form  of  an  autobio- 
graphical narrative  by  a  distinguished 
actress,  and  its  analytical  quality,  frank 
discussion  of  realities,  and  detaih'd  state- 


ment of  the  problem  of  life  as  it  appeared 
to  an  ambitious  woman  reveal  the  author's 
attitude  in  the  modern  feminist  movement. 

The  description  of  OUvia's  childhood  in 
the  narrow^  confines  of  a  critical  and 
strait-laced  village  is  illuminating,  and 
forecasts  that  warring  of  elements  in  her 
nature  that  made  it  possible  for  her  to  re- 
fu.se  to  marry  the  man  whose  love  had  been 
a  lifelong  inspiration,  and  for  whom  she 
had  defied  the  world  and  its  conven- 
tionalities. 

It  is  the  old,  old  struggle  between  indi- 
vidual ambition  and  \he  racial  instincts  of 
the  eternal  feminine,  and  the  book  becomes 
almost  a  tragedv  in  its  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  life  of  an  actress  does  not  seem  as 
fascinating  as  it  does  thrilling  in  the  light 
of  the  frank  admissions  made  by  the 
author. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  The  Arm-ChaIr  at 
the  Inn.  Pp.  357.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1912.     $1.30. 

Memories  of  "Tho  Wood-Fire  in  Num- 
ber Three"  float  tantalizuiglj-  in  our  minds 
as  "we  read  this  new  book  of  Hopkinson 
Smith,  and  we  yield  to  the  charm  of  this  as 
we  did  to  that  of  its  i)redecessor. 

The  Normandy  Inn,  here  described,  has 
the  fascination  of  the  picturesque,  with  its 
wonderful  menage  of  Lemois,  Lea,  and 
pretty  little  Mignon,  and  its  wonderful  col- 
lection of  antique  treasures.  One  can 
easily  appreciate  the  reason  of  its  choice  by 
this  brotherly  band  of  artists  for  their 
yearly  outings,  and  we  follow  with  breath- 
less interest  the  serious  and  frivolous  dis- 
cussions that  take  place  before  the  open 
fire,  and  the  stories  ihat  reveal  so  plainly 
the  personality  of  the  speaker. 

The  brilliant  but  absolutely  natural  con- 
versations, the  wit;y  repartee  and  masculine 
innuendos  are  just  what  one  would  expect 
from  such  a  party,  and  about  all  is  such  an 
air  of  realitj'  and  truth  that  we  feel  its 
compelling  powder,  its  interest  and  inspira- 
tion. 

Through  it  all  is  woven  a  thread  of 
romance  that  touches  the  heart  and  gives 
opportunities  to  an  inimitable  writer  for 
some  of  his  dramatic  stories  Avhich  we 
always  love.  The  one  character  sketch  is 
the  description  of  "Madame,"  the  unique 
woman  who  plays  ^uch  an  imj)ortant  part 
in  the  development  of  Mignon's  and 
Oaston's  love  story. 

Mr.  Smith  knows  how  to  tell  a  charming 
story,  and  this  one  is  a  composite  of  many, 
each  of  intrinsic  value  and  appealing 
quality.  While  it  is  a  complete  and  well- 
balanced  stpry,  each  chapter  could  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  ])r()fit  ev(>n  if  read  alone. 

Orrutt,  William  Oana.  The  Moth.  Pp.  335. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1912. 
$1.30  net. 

We  all  know  what  happens  to  th(>  tradi- 
tional moth  in  her  dangerous  fluttering 
al)<)ut  iiie  flames,  but  it  r(>niains  to  be  seen 
how  this  particular  moth  earned  her  name, 
and  to  what  (>xtent  sh(>  was  burned  in  h(>r 
effort  to  defy  the  usual  moth  limitations. 

This  particular  moth  was  a  b(>autiful  and 
wealthy  young  marn(>d  woman,  with  a 
worthless  husband  and  two  pretty  children, 
whom  she  had  never  Icarnc'd  to  appn^iate; 
and,  in  her  efTort  to  live  a  life  of  her  own, 
she  almost  flew  into  the  flames  and  drew 
li(>r  best  fri(>nds  in  with  her. 

It  is  a  racy,  livclx  story,  and  th»>re  are 
times  when  we  sympathize  with  the  hero- 
iii(>.  others  when  we  tliink  she  gets  better 


than  she  deserves,  but  one  thing  is  sure-^ 
the  story  proves  that  we  can  not  do  WTong 
or  appear  to  do  Avrong  without  disastrous 
consequences  to  others  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves; also,  that  circumstantial  evidence 
is  very  powerful,  and  able  to  involve  even 
the  innocent  in  great  trouble. 

Lucy  Spencer  had  to  have  her  life- 
lessons  rubbed  in  good  and  hard  before 
she  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  we  think 
she  was  very  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  mas- 
culine "victims,"  or  the  outcome  would  not 
have  been  so  satisfactory  and  the  book  so 
interesting  and  exciting. 

McLaren,  Amy.     With  the  Merry  Austrians. 

Pp.  356.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1912.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  romance  with  the  atmospheric 
background  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  in- 
troduces English,  Germans,  and  Jews  in 
characteristic  poses  and  situations. 

Rose  Trevor  was  a  pretty,  Uttle  widow 
and  "Benjie"  a  most  fascinating  infant,  so 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  ardor  of  her  dif- 
ferent lovers,  and  find  the  development  of 
intrigue  and  character  most  interesting. 

The  emotions  are  touched  lightly  but 
surely,  and  fun  and  pathos  both  appeal  to 
our  sympathy  and  interest. 

The  ultimate  outcome  was  sure  from  the 
very  first,  but  the  way  it  was  accomplished 
gave  us  some  thrills,  many  surprizes,  and 
much  enjoyment.  It  is  a  pretty  story, 
prettily  told. 

Chester,     George     Randolph.       The     Jingo. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  393.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.     1912.     $1.35  net. 

"The  Jingo,"  after  appearing  serially  in 
one  of  the  w^ell-known  magazines,  has  now 
reached  us  in  book  form,  illuminated  by  the 
same  interesting  illustrations  which  added 
so  much  to  its  original  publication. 

When  Jimmy  Smith  was  washed  ashore 
from  a  wrecked  vessel,  he  found  himself  on 
the  island  of  "Isola,"  where  America  and 
all  its  wonders  were  utterly  unknown. 
Finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  royal 
family,  especially  cared  for  by  the  exquis- 
itely beautiful  Princess  Bezzana.  he  pro- 
ceeds to  teach  her  everything  American, 
and  ends  by  revolutionizing  the  island  and 
introducing  American  industries  and  ideas 
with  a  vigor  and  snap  known  only  to  the 
typical  American. 

The  tale  is  fantastic,  of  course,  some- 
times wild  and  incredible,  but  always 
funny,  and  with  an  underlying  thread  of 
common  sense  woven  around  the  prettiest 
kind  of  a  love-story. 

Dramatic  and  serious  situations  alter- 
nate with  fun  and  frolic,  but  the  Isolians 
should  certainly  be  commended  for  their 
aptitude  and  Jimmy  for  his  persistency. 
One  should  read  it  when  he  wishes  to  laugh. 

Hopl<ins,   William   John.      Concerning   Sally. 

Pp.  390.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1912.     $1.35  net. 

Sally  is  only  ten  when  we  first  meet  her, 
the  daughter  of  a  gambling,  weak-charac- 
tered Professor  Laduo  and  a  lovable  but 
invalid  moth(T.  Poor  little  Sally,  in  her 
jirecocious  estimate  of  her  good-for-nothing 
father,  her  care  of  tlie  mother  and  brother 
is  always  unselfish  and  thoughtful  of  others. 

The  book  is  true  to  its  name,  and  is  en- 
tirely "concerning  Sally."  first  in  her  own 
home  until  father  flees  and  mother's  mind 
gives  way;  later  in  the  home  of  Cousin 
Pat  tie  and  Uncle  John,  and  follows  her 
through  her  school-days,  her  youthful  love 
affairs,  and  final  happiness. 

(Continued  on  page  678) 
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I  here' sa  stronji  boiitl  ot  fellowship  be- 
tween every  father  and  son  at  the  breakfast 
table  when  it's  Kellogt^'s  that's  served. 

It's  the  favorite  food  of  both.  The  son 
likes  it  because  it  tastes  the  best  of  'email. 
Father  likes  it  for  the  same  reason  and  be- 
cause he  knows  Kellogg' s  is  always  fresh. 

Kellogg' s  way  of  making  and  market- 
ing the  food  insures  freshness.  Every 
package  goes  right  from  the  ovens  to  the 
waiting  cars.  Other  cereals  are  often  six 
months  old  on  the  grocer's  shelves.  Not 
so  with  Kellogg' s.  It's  the  tasty  flavor 
and  the  dependable  freshness  that  makes 
everyone  so  fond  of  it. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Conlinuid  from  page  «7e; 

K\er\-  one  loved  Sally,  most  of  all  Fox 
Sanderson,  who  as  a  student  of  her  father 
liad  shielded  lier  from  Avorry  always,  but 
she  does  not  recognize  his  true  value  imtil 
after  years  of  patient  strugKl''  Jind  varied 
c.xperienees. 

The  characters  in  the  story  all  seem  un- 
real, altho  the  situaticms  are  common 
cnouffh.  but  there  seems  lacking  some  vital 
s|)ark  to  make  the  book  alive,  and  the  reader 
will  wish  many  times  that  Sally  was  not 
(luite  so  perfect,  even  if  he  is  interested  in 
lier  story.  , 

Luther,  Mark  Lee.     The  Woman  of    It.     Pp. 

:i44.    New  York  and  London:    Harper  &    Brothers. 
1912.     $1.30  net. 

Stephen  Braisted  had  had  all  kinds  of 
hard  luck  and,  with  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  had  known  po\erty  and  want 
until  his  wife,  Olive,  invented  a  "relish," 
which  became  the  foundation  of  a  big  for- 
tune, and  gave  him  the  power  to  take  up  a 
political  career  and  landed  him  finally  in 
Washingt<m  as  Congressman,  with  his 
modest  wife  and  ambitious  daughter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  rest: 
the  effect  of  wealth  and  power  on  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family,  the  suffering 
and  innocent  mistakes  of  the  plain  but  lov- 
ing wife,  and  the  threatened  catastrophe  of 
the  Congressman  himself  when  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  lobbying  adventurers  of 
both  sexes.  The  native  dignity  of  the  real 
woman  triumphs  after  many  trying  epi- 
sodes, vice  is  thwarted  and  ^artue  and  love 
are  rewarded  after  some  exciting  and 
dramatic  experiences  which  involve  this  un- 
sophisticated family  in  dangers  from  which 
only  a  lo\ang  mother-wit  can  extricate 
them. 

The  story  is  clever  enough  to  hold  the 
reader's  interest,  but  not  original  enough  in 
theme  or  treatment  to  excite  the  critic. 

Buckrose,  J.  E.     A  Bachelor's  Comedy.     Pp. 

309.      New    York:      George    H.    Doran    Company; 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1912.    $1.20  net. 

This  novel,  like  its  hero,  is  modest  and 
unassuming,  but  with  a  character  whole- 
some and  quaint,  developed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  restful  simplicity  and  intimate 
rusticity. 

When  the  Reverend  Andrew  Deane  was 
appointed  to  the  living  at  Gaythorpe  he 
was  very  young  and  boyish,  and  the  story- 
shows  his  gradual  (leveloi)nu>nt  into  a  real 
man  among  his  new  parishioners.  Real 
worth  shows  in  the  end,  and  the  lovable 
"Andy"  makes  his  blunders  and  wins  his 
battlers  in  adventures  that  make  ent(>rtain- 
ing  reading.  It  is  an  eventful  record  of 
daily  (>xperionces,  sometimes  laughable, 
s()nu>tiiTU>s  serious.  hu\  the  author  has  made 
ills  characters  natural  and  attractive,  and 
the  yoimg  vicar  finally  wins  his  reward  and 
the  girl  he  loves,  after  i)roving  himself 
capable  of  self-sacrilice  and  sufl'ering. 

Kire,  .Vliee  lleKan.  A  Roiiiaiiee  of  nilly.(ioat 
mil.  I'p.  101.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1912.     $125  net. 

Mrs.  Rice  has  attempted  something  more 
complicated  and  elaborate  this  time  than 
(>ver  befori",  but  has  made  her  novel  en- 
grossing and  satisfai-lory.  with  a  style  that 
savors  both  of  the  former  fun  and  philos- 
ophy and  the  higher  grade  of  romantic 
literature. 

Little  "Miss  IjjuI\  ."  the  charming,  lov- 
able daughter  of  an  impecunious  Kentucky 
colonel,  dominates  the  pages  of  the  book, 
(Cimlinuid  nn  paoi'  iiHOi 


is  tho   finish   wliich 
briiiiis  out  every  bit  of 
beauty  your  floors,  wood- 
work or  furniture  possesses 
—  often  much    more  than  you 
believe  there  is  in  them.   Makes  their 
care  a  lot  easier  because  tlie  hnish  will 
not  hold  dust  nor  show  scratches  and  it  lasts. 
Prove  it. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  Our  Book 

"Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care" 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO.  1902  West  8th  Street 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


A  Silver  Lining 

■"  ^OT  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining, 
but  the  threatening  cloud  that  over- 
shadows the  family  upon  the  acci- 
dental death  or  disability  of  the  bread 
winner  who  has  had  the  foresight  to 
secure  an  accident  policy  in  The  TRAV- 
ELERS has  a  silver  lining. 

Among  the  570,000  people  who  have 
received  benefits  under  our  accident  poli- 
cies, many  have  written  us,  "In  the  hour 
of  our  trouble  what  would  we  have  done 
without  the  help  of  the  insurance  money 
from  The  Travelers."  Their  cloud  had  a 
silver  lining. 

No  man  with  a  family  can  afford  to 
leave  them  unprotected  in  case  of  his 
death  by  accident. 

No  man  who  depends  upon  his  earnings 
can  afford  to  be  without  insurance  him- 
self in  case  of  accidental  disability. 

Do  you  carry  insurance?  Do  you  carry 
enough  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  kind  sold  by 
The  TRAVELERS,  the  greatest  accident 
company  in  the  world. 


I,     U.K.-bl.      r.  al   off. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Piesie  send  particulars  regarding  Accident  Insurance.     Mr 
Bimc,  address  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below. 
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Luxury,   Beauty,   Comfort  and  Quality 
without  Extravagance 

Hudson  Closed  Cars 

Finest  Limousine  and  Coupe  Bodies  on  Chassis  Designed  by  48  Master  Builders. 
Jl  Four—the  "37,"  and  the  "54"— a  Six. 


If  you  seek  beauty,  comfort,  quality,  richness 
and  appointment,  and  do  not  especially  care  for 
exclusiveness  which  is  obtained  only  by  paying  a 
high  price,  these  cars  will  appeal  to  you. 

The  bodies  were  designed  by  men  who  have 
done  similar  work  for  the  builders  of  the  most 
expensive  cars.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in 
material  or  workmanship.  By  larger  production 
tlian  is  possible  with  cars  of  much  higher  price, 
we  are  able  to  include  all  in  appointment,  in  finish, 
completeness  and  other  essentials  that  is  to  be 
had  in  any  closed  body  automobile. 

Designed  by  48  Leading  Engineers 

HUDSON  cars  are  designed  and  built  by  48 
expert  engineers,  at  the  head  of  which  body  is 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  America's  leading  automobile 
designer. 


These  men  were  gathered  from  97  leading  fac- 
tories of  Europe  and  America  and  have  had  a 
liand  in   building   more  than  200,000  motor  cars. 

They  have  contributed  all  their  experience  and 
skill  to  the  production  of  the  HUDSON  '37" 
and  the  "54"  HUDSON.  These  cars  are  the 
best  they  know. 

Just  as  much  skill  and  experience  is  incorporated 
into  the  building  of  the  bodies. 

The  imagination  of  the  most  fastidious  buyer 
can  suggest  nothing  in  appointment,  ton^,  charac- 
ter or  completeness  that  these  cars  do  not  possess. 
Every  thought  has  been  anticipated.  In  choosing 
a  HUDSON  the  only  detail  that  you  do  not  get 
which  is  found  in  other  cars,  is  that  uncertain 
quality  which  cost  alone  suggests  l)ut  does  not 
assure. 


Electric  Self-Cranking — Electrically  Lighted 

The  Limousine  and  Coupe  bodies  used  are  identical  for  both  chassis.  The  former 
seats  seven — the  latter  three  passengers.  Limousines  are  finished  in  imported  Bedford 
cord,  overstuffed  upholstering.     The  Coupe  is  upholstered  in  pebble  grain  leather. 

The  Limousine  on  the  "37"  chassis  is  $3250,  and  on  the  "54" -the  Six — chassis — is 
$3750.  The  Coupe  on  the  "37"  is  $2350,  and  on  the  "54"  $2950.  Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Open  bodies — either  Touring,  Torpedo  or  Roadster  type — are  furnished  at  extra  charge. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7532  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 
See  the   Triangle  on  the  Radiator 
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S?(g  Shoe  for  rc>U 

Worn  the  wide  world  over! 

B 


ECAUSE  of  materials  and  methods,  because 
of  skill  and  experience,  because  of  care  and 


Campello 
^  (Brockton) 

Mass. 


conscience  in  the  making — Walk-Overs  command 
a  world-wide  sale. 

Because  of  the  very  things  you  pay  for  in  shoes, 
because  of  the  money's  worth  you  expect  to  get  from 
your  shoes — you  should  wear  Walk-Overs. 

Their  quality  is  more  than  a  name,  their  style  is 
more  than  a  pretense,  their  fit  is  more  easing  and 
pleasing  than  you  ever  imagined  in  shoes! 

$4.50  and  $5.00,  standard  prices.      Other  grades  down 
to  $3.50  and  up  to  $7.00  ;  and  all  are  good. 

Exclusive  Walk-Over  stores  or  agencies 
are  established  in  all  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world. 

Call  at  your  local  Walk- 
Over  dealer's  and  be  fitted 
in    the    Walk-  Over   way. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs 
for  Men  and  Women 


fBobinson  ElectricLight 
Ss  In  Your  Own  Home! 


HEALTH,   VIGOR,  LIFE  THRU  LIGHT 


Only  2c  to  4c  for  a  life-pulsing,  invigorating, 
vltiility-strenpthening  Electric  Light  Bath  in 
your  own  home — taken  just  as  conveniently 
with  this  Robinson  Electric  Li^^lit  liath  Cabinet  as 
you  would  step  into  and  out  of  a  tub.  Enter  the 
cabinet — turn  the  switch — and  the  myriad  rays 
of  light  infuse  your  whole  system  with  a  new, 
lasting  feeling  of  real  life. 

Makes  a  New  Being  of  You 

Gives  yoii  nil  the  l)eticfits  of  tlie  Turkish  bath  with 
the  tonic  cfft-ct  of  electric  light  rays  in  addition  a 
natural  health  preserver,  (or  Light  is  I<ife.  Cleanses 
hikI  keeps  the  skin  clear,  the  body  full  of  vigor,  the 
brain  miiek  and  active. 

A  Free  Book,  handsomely  illustrated,  giving 
complete  infoiniation  aliout  Life  Thru  Ught,  and 
describing  in  <lctail  this  wonderful  Cabinet,  is  ready 
to  be  sent  to  you.  Be  sure  you  write  for  it — a  postal 
card  will  do — today. 

Robinson  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 

400  Robinson  Bldg..  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW   BOOKS 

{.Continued  from  page  «78) 

which  faithfully  depicts  the  atmosphere  of 
th(>  country,  the  down-at-the-heel  Southern 
homestead,  and  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
the  n(>f^()  servants. 

The  dramatic  comjjlieations  and  misun- 
derstandings that  leave  Don  Morleyaeeused 
of  a  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent,  while 
Miss  Lady  marries  a  middle-aged  professor 
Avith  several  children,  lead  t<j  some  exciting 
episodes  and  startling  situations. 

The  quaint  and  epigrammatic  sayings, 
for  A\hich  Mrs.  Rice  is  so  famous,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  interesting  Flathers  family, 
whose  life-lines  are  mixt  almost  incredibly 
with  those  of  the  heroine,  but  the  style  of 
narration  makes  the  story  plausible  and  the 
story  ends  happily  and  artistically  satis- 
factorily. 

Friends  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  and  "Lovey 
Mary"  are  sure  to  like  Myrtella  Flathers. 
with  her  rough  manner  and  her  warm  heart. 

Reed,  Myrtle.  Tbe  White  .Shield.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  343.  New  York  and  Londor.:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1912. 

The  scarcity  of  good  short  stories  makes 
the  present  collection  most  welcome.  These 
stories,  l)y  the  author  or  "Lavender  and 
Old  Lace,"  possess  her  usual  characteristics 
— tenderness,  quaint  humor,  and  high 
ideals,  and  are  full  of  imagination  and 
touching  pathos. 

There  is  a  refinement  about  the  lamented 
Myrtle  Reed's  work  which  has  a  distinct- 
ive charm,  and  the  publishers  have  given 
the  collection  an  attractive  setting  in  its 
binding  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
high  character  of  its  contents. 

There  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  her 
I)lots  or  their  development,  but  her  fun 
lias  no  underlying  sting  and  her  dramatic 
situations  are  uca  er  morbid.  The  \'arious 
themes  illustrate  all  sorts  of  experiences, 
and  the  re^ader  thrills  in  quick  sympathy 
with  her  depiction  of  suffering  as  Avell  as 
lu>r  irre^sistible  sense  of  humor. 

The  stories  are  not  of  uniform  literary 
merit,  but  all  are  fascinating  and  worth 
while. 

COMPLETION    OF    "  THE    NEW 
SCHAFF-HERZOG  " 

Tlie  Now  .Seliaff-DerzoK  Kneyelopedia  of  Re- 
ligiuu.s  Knowledge.  12  volumes,  8vo.  New  York 
and  London:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $60. 

The  aiiix-araiice  of  the  t\\('lfth  Aolume 
of  '■  The  New  SchalT-llerzog  '"  brings  to 
an  end  an  enterprise  the  prosecution  of 
which  in  an  (nlitorial  sense  has  embraced 
eight  and  a  half  years.  In  this  work  a 
welcome  addition  is  made  to  the  resources 
of  all  Avho  ar(>  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
religion  or  any  branch  of  theological  study. 
This  encyclopedia  claims  to  embrace  the 
enormous  jn'ovincc^  of  "  Biblical,  historical, 
doctrinal,  and  practical  theology,  and  Bib- 
lical, theological,  and  ecclesiastical  biog- 
raphy from  th(^  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day,"  and  the  claim  is  amply  justified 
by  the  contents.  There  is  no  figure  or  event 
of  r(>al  importance  in  theology,  religion,  or 
the  Church  on  which  these  volumes  have 
not  .sonu*  useful  information  to  otTer. 

The  articles  are  usually  just  of  the  right 
l(>nglh — not  too  short  to  be  valueless,  and 
not  too  long  to  b(>  treatises  in  disguise;  and 
one  vi^ry  valuable  featur<>  is  the  bibliog- 
raphy ajipended  to  each  article,  which 
enables  the  reader  to  go  further  afi»>ld  if  he 
chooses.  Kxcry  care  has  Ihhmi  taken  to 
(Continued  on  page  om-i) 
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$1475 


$1475 


Completely  Equipped 


F.   O.  B.   Toledo 


MODEL  71  T 

Complete  Electric 

Lighting 

Outfit,  Generator 

and  Storage 

Battery 

Self-Starter 

45 -Horsepower 

Q.  D.  Demountable 

Rims  and  extra  rim 

Timl^en  Bearings 

Center  Control 

Wheel  Base  IM 

inches 


T: 


^HE  unusual  equip- 
ment and  important 
specifications  of 
this  car  at  this  price  can 
but  only  further  impress 
upon  you  the  economy  of 
producing  automobiles  in 
great  quantities.  This  car 
costs  you  30%  less  than 
all  similar  competing  cur- 
rent values.  An  annual 
production  of  40,000 
cars   is  the   sole   reason. 

Catalogue  gratis.    Address  Dept.  17 


MODEL  71  T 

Brewster  green 
body,   ivor})  striped, 
nicl^el  plated  and 
dead  black  trim- 
ming 

Warner  Speedo- 
meter 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision   Wind 
Shield 
Prestolite  Tanl^ 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
ORIENTAL  CARPET 

in  the  Oriental  mind  is  well  shown  at  the  annual  fes- 
tivals of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  when  the  new  carpet 
destined  to  cover  the  sacred  Kaaba  is  carried  through 
the  streets  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

For  many  years  this  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Eastern  carpet  has  greatly  influenced  all  seekers 
after  the  artistic  in  floor  coverings  and  they  have 
made  their  pilgrimages  to  some  foreign  country  or 
oriental  bazaar.      But  today 

WHITTALLRUGS 

are  made  expressly  to  satisfy  this  demand.  They 
are  made  from  wools  imported  from  the  Orient — 
designs  and  colorings  are  copied  from  beautiful  an- 
tiques— the  texture  is  wonderfully  soft  and  lustrous 
— there  is  the  same  durability — splendid  rugs  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  famous  originals. 

Our  booklet  "Oriental  Art  in  American  Rugs" 

with  its  illustrations  and  descriptions  is 

of  incalculable  assistance  to  those  who 

need  rugs  and  tells  just  what  the  name 

"Whittall's"  woven  into  the  back  of 

every  rug  and  yard  of  carpet,  means 

to  the  purchaser. 


M.J.^A^HITTALL 

DEPT.  Y 

WO  RC  ESTER-MASS 

ESTABLISH  ED    18  80. 


Any  Building — Anywhere 

can  l)t'  Iniilt  better,  str()nfjer,inore  eiulurinjj.af  less  expense, by 
Kahn  Building  Construction.  Over  1  5,(100  buildings  of  all  types — 
all  over  the  world — demonstrate  tiie  value  of  ovir  products. 

Kahn  Building  Products 

include  everytliiiifr  in  Reinforced  Concrete; 
Hy-Rib  for  roofs,  sidings,  partitions,  ceilinfrs; 
United  Steel  Sash  for  windows  and  other  openings; 
Water-proofings ;  Finishes;  building-  specialties,  etc. 

FREE 


CiitaloRiies  ami  vahKilile  sii;^.L;fstioiis  on 
IniililiiiL;.       Wiite  ii~  .iliont'  mmii    pl.ins. 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 


536  Trussed  Concrete  BIdg., 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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preserve  the  discussions  from  bias.  In 
Biblical  articles,  for  example,  the  work  of 
an  older  conservative  scholar  is  occasion- 
ally supplemented  by  a  discussion  from 
the  liberal  wing;  and  large  subjects  are 
subdivided  among  those  best  qualified  to 
deal  with  their  various  aspects.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  position,  for  example,  on 
Church  Union  is  presented  by  J.  F. 
Dris(!oll,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
"  C'atholie  Encyclopedia,"  which  is  nearing 
completion;  and  the  article  on  Christian 
Science,  which  is  followed  by  a  judicial  esti- 
mate from  the  pen  of  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian i)astor,  and  a  critical  view  by  a 
prominent  Presbj'terian,  is  itself  WTitteu  by 
a  Christian  Science  practitioner  of  Bos- 
ton. Everywhere  the  historical  treatment 
is  in  evidence,  even  in  more  pureh'  doc- 
trinal subjects:  the  progress  of  the  doc- 
trine is  followed  through  the  historj-  of 
the  Church  so  that  the  reader  is  kept  in 
continual  contact  with  fact.  The  sound  of 
history  nms  through  the  whole  encyclo- 
pedia, and  is  markedly  heard  in  the  very 
numerous  biographies  of  the  Church's 
saints,  thinkers,  scholars,  preachers,  work- 
ers from  the  beginning  till  the  last  volume 
went  to  press;  there  is  an  account,  for 
example,  of  the  well-known  Greek  Kalopo- 
thakes.  who  died  in  June  of  last  year. 

]Many  of  the  most  brilliant  names  in 
German  and  American  scholarship  are  ap- 
pended to  the  articles.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  unnatural  to  find  in 
certain  articles  America  and  American  in- 
terests represented  with  special  promi- 
nence; for  example,  the  modern  section 
of  the  article  on  Theological  Libraries  deals 
only  with  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and  the  exhaustive  article  on 
Theological  Seminaries  deals  entirely  with 
the  United  States.  The  practical  aspect  ol 
the  Church's  w'ork  has  not  been  forgotten 
— there  are  contributions  on  women's  work 
in  the  Church,  young  people's  societies, 
etc.;  and  there  are  often  valuable  discus- 
sions of  more  general  subjects,  not  particu- 
larly akin  to  theology  or  religion.  The 
well-informed  article  on  peace  movements, 
for  example,  is  in  the  competent  hands  of 
Mr.  Trueblood,  the  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society.  The  aim  of  the  edi- 
tors to  keep  the  encyclopedia  abreast  of 
the  most  recent  developments  is  illustrated 
by  their  securing  a  place,  for  Bergson  and 
Eucken. 

The  mass  of  well-sifted  information  rep- 
resented by  tliis  encyclopedia  is  enormous. 
It  is  readable,  reliable,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  be  ri'adily  grasped.  Those  who  care  to 
know  what  theology  has  been  and  what  re- 
ligion has  achieved  in  history  will  find  in 
these  twelve  volumes  what  they  could 
only  otherwise  find  by  consulting  thou- 
sands of  books.        John  E.  McFadyen. 

(ilasg(>w,  Scotland. 

TWO   BOOKS    ON    CHINA 

D'OIIono,    nenri.      In    Forbidden    China:    en 

account  of  th«-  D'Ollonc  Mission.  190(i  1909.  By 
Viscount  D'Ollone.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall. 
Decorated  cloth.  8vo,  .'!12  pp.  146  illustrations 
and  a  map.     Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

It  is  rare  that  one  meets  with  a  book  in 
this  class  which  is  so  eiitiTtaining  to  the 
ordinary  reader  as  is  (his  one,  and  at  the 
sanu>  time  .so  \aluable  geographically  and 
etluiologically.  It  is  admirably  entitled, 
for  tlif  lit'ld  of  (his  KrtMich  expedition  lay 
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in  that  reg^ion,  then  and  still  practically 
impenetrable,  which  lies  on  the  extreme 
western  border  of  China  proper,  that  is. 
the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Szechuan. 
It  is  a  region  of  lofty  irregular  mountains 
and  canyon-bound  rivers,  without  roads  or 
bridges  and  inhabited,  except  about  its 
borders,  by  wild  warrior-tribes  who  are 
utterly  independent  of  the  Chinese,  alt  ho 
nominally  within  the  empire. 

These  wild  mountaineers  are  known 
broadly  to  outsiders  as  Lolos,  but  among 
thi-niselves  l>y  clan  names  only.  They  are  of 
great  size  and  dignity  in  form,  are  more 
Aryan  than  Mongolian  in  features,  are  keen- 
ly intelligent,  tho  deficient  in  information, 
have  a  written  language  preserved  in  manu- 
script books  (principally  genealogies  of 
ruling  families),  and  have  an  aristocratic 
or  patriarchal  form  of  societ\-,  de\'oting 
themselves  exclusivelj'^  to  war-raids  and 
the  raising  of  cattle,  while  all  the  agricul- 
ture, weaving,  and  other  work  generally  is 
done  by  slaves,  who  are  Chinese  captives  or 
their  more  privileged  descendants  (serfs). 

At  certain  border-places  a  condition  of 
armed  neutrality  exists  for  purposes  of 
trade;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  gathering 
and  sale  of  wax  (of  the  wax-insect)  and 
some  other  natural  products,  a  system 
exists  by  which  approved  Chinese  traders 
may  enter  Lolo-laud  under  the  safeguard 
of  some  one  recognized  chief.  It  was  by 
means  of  this  system,  and  through  the  aid 
of  the  well-liked  Catholic  missionaries  of 
the  adjoining  neighborhood,  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  able  to  get  into  the  interior 
of  the  Lolo  country,  after  enormous  diffi- 
culties, and  to  travel  there,  amid  vast  perils 
and  privations,  until  they  had  obtained 
a  fair  idea  of  these  strange  and  very  inter- 
esting barbarians.  The  account  here  given 
is  extraordinarily  novel  and   interesting. 

Having  concluded  this  most  original 
part  of  the  mission's  labors,  D'OUone  con- 
tinued them  bj'  an  expedition  through  an 
untrodden  part  of  southeastern  Tibet, 
near  the  head  of  the  Hoang-ho  (Blue 
River).  Here  extreme  hardship  and  peril 
attended  their  work.  The  expedition  was 
repeatedly  attacked,  robbed,  and  almost 
starved,  and  onl^'  got  through  alive  by  the 
intrepidity  of  its  commander  and  his  men. 
No  book  of  recent  times  has  added  more 
than  this  not  only  to  the  correction  of  geo- 
graphical errors  in  respect  to  this  little 
known  part  of  Asia,  but  to  the  correction 
of  the  popular  idea  of  who  and  what  are 
the  Chinese  and  other  residents  of  the 
western  provinces,  their  history,  surpriz- 
ing achievements  in  art  and  architecture, 
and  racial  characteristics.  It  throws 
strong  light  upon  present  social  conditions 
there. 

BrowD.   Arthur  J.     The  Chinese  Revolution. 

Cloth.  Pp.  217.  New  York:  Student  Volunteer 
Movement. 

To  the  student  of  history  has  come  the 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  observe  at 
first-hand  through  current  literature  and 
the  daily  press  a  renaissance,  a  revolution, 
and  a  n-formation,  occurring  simultane- 
ously and  in  a  single  nation,  as  remarkable 
as  those  which  in  different  eras  and  areas 
set  the  pace  for  modern  times.  China, 
supposedly  the  most  conservative  of  peo- 
ples, has  given  the  world  a  surprize,  not 
only  in  the  swiftness  and  thoroughness  of 
its  educational,  political,  and  religious 
transformation,  but  in  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  qualitj*  of  its 
men  and  women  have  been  seriously  mis- 


Have  You  Ever  Eaten  Beans  in 

Boston  Town? 

— Home-baked  in  a    rea/  oven — in  the  good  New  Eng- 
land way? 

And  has  your  appetite  a  memory} 

Well,  just  sit  down  to  a  dish  of  Heinz  Baked  Beans — 

served  smoking  liot — close   your  eyes,    and  you'll  be 

back  again  in  Boston, 

For  Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  baked  in  ovens  with  dry  heat — they  are 
like  the  beans  from  the  famous  New  England  bean-pots — not  boiled 
or  steamed  like  most  canned  beans. 

Heinz   Baked    Beans 

One  of  the  57  Varieties 

are  so  baked  that  the  heat  gets  all  through 
them — so  that  every  drop  of  excess  moisture 
is  driven  out — only  the  pure  nutriment  and 
the  flavor  of  their  rich  tomato  sauce  remains. 

That's  the  av/ty  of  their  delicious  aroma 
that  tempts  the  laggard  appetite. 

When  buying  beans,  see  that  the  word 
"Baked"  is  on  the  label.  The  Govern- 
ment forbids  its  use  when  beans  are  not 
baked.  You  will  find  the  word  "Baked" 
on  every  tin  of  Heinz  Beans. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Heinz  Baked  Beans: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  To- 
mato Sauce. 

Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  without 
Tomato  Sauce — Boston  Style. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce 
without  Pork— (Vegetarian). 

Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans. 
Others  of  the  famous  "57"  are:  Heinz  Pre- 
senred  Sweet  Pickles,  the  rich,  appetizing  Eu- 
chred Pickle — the  latest  and  the  best  Chili  Sauce, 
Pure  Vinegars,  Tomato  Ketchup,  Fruit  Pre- 
serves, Apple  Butter,  Grape  Fruit  Marmalade, 
etc.,  etc. 

H.  J,  Heinz  Co. 

—57  VARIETIES 

Member  of  Auocialion  for  the  PromotioD  of  Purity  in  Foods. 


Its  all  in  the  FLAVOR"^ 


l';\Iirc«i«  l>r<-i>:ii(l 

E    viEXA/   af=>^i-e:s 

The  Havi.r  .if  an  apple  deperidsi  ehiefly  up..n  tin-  »..il  in  whidi  it  is  i!r..wii  ami  tin' 
cliiiiatir  run'liti'ini  in  wliii-li  it  is  ripenifd.  Villaicr  View  Apples  are  ripened  in  therrisp. 
balmy  air  i)f   tlie  Blue  Kidge  Mountains  of  VirKinia.  where    mituro   has  endowed  tli.- 

soil  with  flavor-prodnrinK  properties  not  eqvlalhd  in  all  the  world.      They  are  fa ui 

for  their  rich,  delieious  flavor  and  sph-ndid  keeping  cpialities.   We  deliverthese  appl"*t 
toy  lur  home  fresh  fit.m  the  orehards— no  roUl  stotjixt*  t^i  impair  the  flavor 

100Clioi<-c.tpples$l.no.  niiicsaps.  .tlhrinarl)' Fi|ipiiis.  .tfannnotliBlarkTuii: 
One  kind  to  each  box    no  aaaortmenta 
V.  11  lake  the  miildliliiaii' 9  profit     Oniera  hoX  of  th.se  eh..iee  apples  t.Mav 
park  apples  that  are  al>solutely  pi-rfeet.     They  are  shippe.l  in  stroiii; 
('nshi..ned  Utxes  and  reaeli  y^.u  free  from  hruise  .,r  hlemish 
and  e..Kt  y.in  less  than  the  ordinary  c.>ld  st^iraKe  kin.l 
||    I       H.-niit  eh. *ek  or  money  order.      We  prepay  ex- 
pr.'ss  east  of  Miss,     ^atisfaeti.in  f;naranteed. 

*/^.     A      Writ.'    V'.nr    na p..st   (.fHee    and    .-xpress 

(H    I      ..m.-e  plainly     A.l.lres«  Vlllaii'P  View  Orrhards. 
.  /,    '      Hoi  10,  I.ovini^slnn.Va.  T    M     H.irslev.  Owner 
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can  he  carried  up-side  down  safely 


and  it  doesrii  leak  or  sv^eat 

The  self- filling  Conklin  not  only  lills  itself,  hut  the  Non- 
Leakahle  Screw  Cap  styles  can  he  carried  in  any  position 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  leaking.  Made 
in  hoth  regular  and  short  pocket  lengths.  The 
latter  are  only  four  inches  long,  and  may  be 
carried  with  safety  in  a  woman's  hand-bag. 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


The  Conklin  fills  itself  by  a  mere  dip  in  any  ink- 
well and  a  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  "Crescent- 
Filler."  No  taking  apart,  no  dropper,  no  loose 
ink.  Stationers,  Jewelers  and  Druggists  sell  the 
self-filling  Conklin  on  30  days'  trial, 


Prices  $2.50,  $3.00,   $3.50.  $4.00.  $5.00  and  up.      Write 
to-day  for  catalog  and  two  little  books  of  pen  wit — all  free. 


/-• 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  272  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 
366  Fifth  Avenue 


BOSTON 
59  Temple  Place 


CHICAGO 
700  N.  American  Bldg. 


^///, 


Cheapest  and  hest  liRht  for  homes, 

.fartcries.churrliesand  pill  lie  halls. 

Makes  anelhiirnshsownKas.  I!rik;litertlian 
electricity  iracetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Over  'JOO  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  cataluyue. 

^  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

,rc«i^.     92  E.  5lh  St.,  Canton.  O. 


OXYGEN  -^^i; 
TOOTH  POWDEaB 


DrprncJt  for  its  virtue*   not  upon  itrong  oil«,  carbolic 

or   other    irritnlinR    ciiMnfrctanla,    but    upon    the  pretence 

oJ  Oxyxen  (peroxide)     Nature's  purifier. 

isk  ff'iir  hftiftsl     hf  A')i"f/'0 

All  DruKiiitlii,  25  crntH. 

Sitmiili-  unit  I.,-:,kli-l  /nr  ,,ii  r../ii,s^ 

McKESSON   &    ROBBINS.   NEW  YORK 

Afk  for  Ihr  (\ili,j-  J,„,th  /.riis/i.  !<:„■. 


appreliended.  It  behooves  those  who  seek 
■'  the  proper  .*tudy  of  mankind  "  to  re- 
cast their  opinions  concerning  one-fourth 
of  thi-  human  race.  To  aid  this  process 
many  volumes  are  being  issued  from  the 
press. 

In     "  The     Chinese     Revolution,"     Dr. 
Brown,  who  as  a  leader  in  foreign  missions 
is  skilled  in  strong  and  lucid  statement  of 
information    carefully    obtained  by    studj^ 
and  tra\el,  has  supplied  a  valuable  book 
both  for  reading  and  for  reference,  an  ex- 
cellent   start ing-j)()int    for    research.       He 
gives  a  clear  and  detailed  yet  swiftly  mov- 
ing review  of  the  recent  reconstruction  in 
China,  of    the  causes,  the   influences,  the 
leaders  of  the  new  regime.     The  early  chap- 
ters sketch  the  background  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  vivid  colors.     In  so  complicated  a 
picture  it  is  not  strange  that  the  two  young 
Emperors,  whose  tragic  history'  under  the 
nithless  domination  of  the  regent  Empress 
Dowager,    Tzu    Hsi,    was    similar,    should 
have  been  confused.     Dr.  Brown   (pp.  8, 
9)  seems  for  the  moment  not  to  distinguish 
between    the   Emperor    T'ung    Chih,    son 
of  the  Empress,  who  in  1861  at  the  age  of 
five  years  succeeded  his  father,  and  who 
died  in  1875,  and  his  successor,  the  infant 
nephew-  of  the  p]mpress,   >vhom  she  hast- 
ened to  put  on  the  tlirone  under  the  aus- 
picious title,  Kuang  Hsu.     The  reader  will 
find  his  interest  quickening  as  in  the  closing 
chapters  he  sees  unfolding  the  remarkable 
drama  of  the  new  China.     Its  chief  actors. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Yuan  Shih-kai,  are  pre- 
sented in  strong  light.     The  estimate  of 
the  latter  is  the  view  of  Peking  and  the 
northern    provinces   rather    than    that    of 
the  south. 

A  study  of  the  illustrations  is  of  unusual 
value.  Speciallj'  to  be  commended  by  way 
of  comparison  of  past  and  future  China 
are  the  pictures  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  of  Shi-ma-Li-A  (Dr.  Mary  Stone) — 
the  one,  inscrutable,  fascinating,  cruel, 
whose  path  of  power  for  fifty  years  is 
shadowed  by  manj-  a  mysterious  and  tragic 
death;  the  other,  gentle,  gifted,  heroic, 
ministering  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
thousands  of  her  people. 

WOMEN    OF   THE    OLD    REGIME 

I 

Wonnoley,  Katherine  Prescott,  translator. 
The  Ruin  of  a  Princess.    As  told  by  the  Duchesse 

d'Angoulemc,  Madatne  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Louis 
XVI,  and  Cl6ry,  the  King's  valet  de  chambre.  8vo, 
pp.  329.  New  York:  The  Lamb  Publishing  Co.  $2 
net. 

This  book  is  a  new  edition  of  a  transla- 
tion by  tlu>  same  author  which  apj)eared 
in  a  more  expensive  form  some  years  ago 
and  is  now  introduced  to  the  public  at  a 
lowiT  price,  with  all  the  illustrations  be- 
longing to  the  original  i.><sue.  These  illus- 
trations consist  of  photogra\'ures  from 
l)ain1ings  and  are  good  and  tasteful. 
Ma(lami>  Elizabeth,  the  personage  of  these 
memoirs,  was  the  sister  of  the  ill-fated 
Louis  XVI.  and  shared  his  fate  at  the  guil- 
lotine, luT  only  crime  being  that  she  was 
devoted  to  her  brother.  She  was  what 
may  be  called  a  saintly  character,  and  she 
shin(>s  out  in  contrast  to  the  immorality 
and  r(>ligious  indifferenct*  of  the  monarchy 
undtT  Louis  XV. 

She  tells  ht>r  history  in  girlish  letters  to 
her  friends,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
journal  of  the  faithful  valet  Celery,  who 
shan>d   her  imprisonment  in  the  Temple, 
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while  the  Duehesse  d'AngouK'ine  adds  to 
the  picture  by  her  reminiscences.  The 
Duehesse  was  indeed  a  saint  herself,  but 
without  the  winning  charm  of  I*rincess 
EHzabeth.  Clery's  descriptions  of  the  im- 
prisonment are  wonderfully  interesting, 
while  those  reminiscences  of  the  Duehesse 
d'Angoulcme,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  a  capti\e  with 
them  in  the  Temple,  are  also  fascinating. 
It  was  the  Duehesse  d'AngouU'me  who 
wrote  on  the  walls  of  the  cell  that  farewell 
sentence,  "  Oh,  God,  forgive  those  who 
have  put  my  parents  to  death." 

This  volume  is  a  treasury  of  historic  fact 
to  be  received  at  first-hand  from  tho.se  who 
took  part  in  the  terrible  drama.  It  will 
surely  invite  others  to  look  upon  history 
and  the  study  of  history  le.ss  as  a  labor  than 
as  an  attractive  field  of  recreation.  Very 
important  features  of  this  work  are  the 
portraits  of  the  royal  family.  This  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  France  closes  with  the 
rise  of  Napoleon. 

II 

Wornieley,  Katherlne  Prescott,  translator. 
Illustrious  Uames  of  the  Valols  Kln^s,  by  Pierre 
de  Bourdeille  and  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  8vo,  pp.  368. 
New  York:   The  Lamb  Publishing  Company.    $3  net. 

The  author  of  "  Vies  des  dames  illus- 
tres  "  was  himself  one  of  the  most  shining 
figures  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  whom 
he  served  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber. 
While  conspicuous  as  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  a  soldier,  he  was  also  a  clergyman  of 
high  lineage,  the  seigneur  and  abbe  of 
Bran  tome,  yet  neither  professedly  a  man  of 
letters  nor  a  student.  His  various  works 
appear  to  have  been  written  while  he  lived 
retired  on  his  estates  toward  the  close  of 
his  somewhat  giddy  career. 

These  works  were  compiled  from  notes 
taken  from  personal  ob.servations.  They 
are  delightfully  piquant,  fresh,  and  realis- 
tic. Nothing  can  be  finer  in  waj*  of  mem- 
oirs and  reminiscences  than  his  glowing 
account  of  ^lary  Stuart's  journey  to  Scot- 
.  land,  in  which  he  was  her  escort.  Books  of 
this  kind  are  not  only  th(>  salt,  thej'  are  in 
some  respects  the  very  fiber  of  historical 
study.  In  reading  Brantome  we  live  in 
that  atmosphere  of  luxiu*y  and  splendor 
which  was  for  the  time  clear  and  tranquil, 
but  which  such  storms  as  Black  Bartholo- 
mew and  later  the  Reign  of  Terror  were 
to  dissipate  forever. 

The  Alibe  has  no  hesitation  in  describ- 
ing the  corruption  as  well  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  court  he  knew  so  well.  He 
certainly  pro\es  that  women  generally 
lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil  which  was 
the  immorality  and  selfishness  that  reigned 
in  royal  and  aristocratic  circles.  His  only 
creed  seemed  to  be  worship  of  aristocra(!y 
and  hatred  of  the  Huguenots.  The  craftj' 
Italian  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  as  widow 
of  Henr>-  II.  instigated  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguemots;  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the 
mistress  of  Henry,  a  lady  who  practicalh* 
governed  the  kingdom;  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  France-and  Scotland;  Isabelle  of  Aus- 
tria, wife  of  Charles  IX..  who  during  the 
hideous  slaughter  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
spent  hours  on  her  knees  praying  heaven 
to  forgive  her  husband,  are  prominent 
figures  in  these  charming  reminiscences. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  beautiful 
photogra\'ures  after  paintings.  The  por- 
trait gallery  thus  presented  is  of  the  rarest 
and  choicest  character. 
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W!^   HAVE  BEEN  COACH  BUII  HFRS 
OVER  SIXTY  ^ARS 
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I  The  Modern  Brougham 

After  Sixty  Years  o^  Experience 

The  royal  coaches  of  every  nation  have  been 
handed  down  to  succeeding  generations,  their  ex- 
quisite workmanship  and  wonderful  durability 
keeping  alive  tradition  and  sentiment. 

\A/e,  as  coach  builders  for  over  sixty  years,  built 
the  Rauch  6-  Lang  Electric  with  all  the  exquisite 
care  only  coach  builders  know,  that  each  vehicle 
may  last  beyond  its  generation  and  be  always  prized 
for  its  family  association  and  sentiment. 

The  difference  between  a  coach  builder's  master- 
piece  and  a  "factory"  product  is  the  difference 
between  the  Rauch  &-  Lang  Electric  and  cars  which 
are  made  in  a  hurry. 

The    Rauch    ^    Lang    Electric    never    can   be 
"common" — it  will  always  be  the    car   of  social 
prestige,  and    appeal  to  those  who  know  that  in 
electrics    cheapness   is 
not  a  matter  of  price. 

Our  latest  models  are  too  dis- 
tinctively superior  to  appeal  to 
any  but  those  who  will  always 
br\  the  best.  Any  Rauch  6- Lang 
agent  will  gladly  demonstrate. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang 
Carriage  Company 


^ 


2363  Weit 
25th  Street 
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inets 


Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE    IN    CRANO  I7APIU2- 


IV rite  for  a 

Sample  Cal^e 

For  2C  we  will  send  you 
a    sample    cake,    enough 
to  last  over  a  wc-k. 
In  this  crystal 
clear  soap  we  have 
c.TURht    the    real 
fragrance   of  frtrsh 
violets.     Write  to- 
day for  your  sam- 
ple; smell  it,  hold 
it  to  the  light. 
Address    the   Andrew  Jergens  Co.,    Depl.  S, 
Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JERGENS 

Violet  Glycerine  Soap 
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Boulevard  Styl^with 
Guaranteed 


vice 


The  man  (or  woman)  vcfio  buys  Ireland's 

Guaranteed    Gloves   gets  more   than   a 

pair  of  stylisbtf  well-made  gloves.     In 

^    each  paif  is  a  written  and   signed 

"^     guarantee  which  bonds  the  gloves 

give  full  service. 


This  Guarantee  is 
not  vague^  -Read  it. 

If  Ireland's  Gloves  rip  or  tear  or  split,  you  do  not 
have  to  go  back  to  the  glove  counter  and  argue  about 
it.  You  don't  even  have  to  ask  the  dealer  if  he  will 
make  good.  The  few  that  get  by  our  inspectors  we 
will  gladly  redeem  if  you  return  them  to  us. 

While  the  Ireland  Guarantee  is  strong,  Ireland's 
Gloves  are  several  hundred  per  cent  stronger  than 
their  guarantee.  They  have  to  be.  They  are  made 
of  the  finest  leather  obtainable  in  Mocha,  Cape,  Glace 
and  Chamois  from  $1.50  upward  for  men,  women 
and  children. 

Write  for  Book,  "  The  Style  and  Story  of  the  Glove  " 

Get  Ireland's  Guaranteed  Gloves  from  your  dealer.  Identify  them  by  the 
Ireland  button  and  the  guarantee  in  every  pair.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  offer  our 
gloves  we  will  send  them   prepaid. 

IRELAND  BROS. 

44    State  Street,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Stle>rooin>  with 
A.  M.  Tolion  &  Co.,  4S  Ea«t  17lb  Street 

T^__l___  who  wish  to  profit  from  our 
'-'*-****-**  gloves  and  this  advertising 
of  our  "guarantee"  should  write  for  our 
glove  'selling  plan  " 


Let  Electricity  Do  Your 
Washing  and  Wringing 

'pHE  Thor  does  all 

■^  the  hard  work  of  wash- 
day— washes  and  wrings  the 
clothes  by  electricity.  No 
other  way  of  washing  can 
compare  with  the  Thor 
way.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  wrhy: 

The  Thor  washes  the  clothes 

BETTER  —  it  gets  them 
spotlessly  clean  —  does  the 
work  better  than  any  woman 
can — and  without  the  wash- 
board wear. 

QUICKER— does  the  average  family  washing  In 
90  minutes,  work  that  would  take  a  woman  all  day. 

EASIER — relieves  the  housewife  or  household 
help  of  all  the  washday  drudgery. 

CHEAPER— ii  costs  less  to  buy  a  Thor  than  to 
hire  washday  help  or  send  the  clothes  to  a  laun- 
dry. The  one  essential  is  that  you  have  electric 
light  in  your  home. 

*1.50  A  WEKK 

quickly  pays  for  the  Thor.   3  cents'  worth  of  elec- 
tric current  docs  the  average  family  washing. 

FREE  FOR  15  DAYS 

There  is  a  Thor  di-nler  in  your  city  who  wilt 
gladly  place  a  Thor  in  your  home  for  15  days' 
thorough  test.  'Write  our  nearest  office  today  for 
dealer's  name  and  a  copy  of  our  free  catalog. 

Electric  Homo  Laundry  Machines  $35  Up 

Iirill.KV    MACHINE    COMPANY 

CHICAGO:  522  W.  Monroe  SI.  NEW  YORK:  175  Filth  Ave. 


Sausage   for   your   table   fresh 
from  the  Farm 

You'll  eat  with  keen  relish  this  sausage  made  in 
the  good  old  way  which  gives  it  the  surpassing 
delicacy  of  flavor  it  had  in  old  Colonial  days. 

** Grand  View" 
Country  Sausage 

is  made  right  on  the  Farm  where  the  finest  and 
freshest  materials  are  always  instantly  on  hand. 
Made,  too,  from  those  famous  old  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  family  recipes  of  generations  ago, 
which  call  for  pedigree  porkers,  the  purest  spices, 
and  the  cleanest  of  methods  in  making. 

Grand  View  Country  Sauseige  is  personally 
endorsed  and  used  by  noted  stewards,  chefs,  and 
hotel  managers.  Serve  it  on  your  table  for  an 
appetizing  breakfast. 

Order  it  direct  from  the  Farm.  Il  comes  (rethly  and 
•ecurely  packed  as  soon  as  \vr  can  make  up  your  order. 
25c  a  pound.  Express  pind  on  order*  over  1 5  ib». 
Shipped  anywhere.      Write  ns  today. 

Grand  View  Fannt,  South  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Froducrra  ahn  of  "(iniiui  ViVir  Fiirma"  lliinif, 
Sie  III  .  Killa$handra  l*ar<.ri.  <y,v  Ih. .  (Ininii  I'letr 
Ftirmf  Scr,ipi>lf.  me  lb.;  KTr\i  i'hrr$f.  isc  jar.  Kir 
ptickagf- 


OTHER   BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Lea,  Homer.  The  Day  of  the  Saxon.  8vo,  pp. 
249.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.80  net. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  .series  of 
three  (the  last  not  yet  completed)  in  which 
Mr.  Homer  Lea  takes  up  the  role  of  Cal- 
chas,  Homer's  "  prophet  of  ills,"  repre- 
sented in  modern  literature  by  Goldsmith's 
Mr.  Croaker.  In  his  first  volume  this 
wTiter  warned  his  country  that  it  was  val- 
orously  sitting  down  on  a  volcano  which 
might  at  any  moment  erupt.  His  country, 
he  said,  was  neither  prepared  nor  prepar- 
ing for  the  invasions  that  would  undoubt- 
edly snatch  up  the  Philippines  and  bom- 
bard San  Francisco.  The  scepter  was  thus 
destined  to  be  wrested  from  her  grasp. 

In  the  present  volume  he  utters  his  word 
of  warning  to  England — the  Saxon  coun- 
try whose  militant  power  has  declined 
since  Waterloo.  He  speaks  with  Delphic 
solemnity  when  he  declares,  "  Waterloo 
should  have  been  an  inspiration.  It  be- 
came a  memory."  Naturally,  he  con- 
tinues, after  the  manner  of  Victor  Hugo, 
"  To  contemplate  a  memor\'  is  to  shud- 
der." Why''  Mr.  Lea  has  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  many  facts  about  "  the 
weakness  of  the  Briti.sh  Empire,"  and  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  industry.  If  the 
United  States  is  doomed  by  its  valor  of 
ignorance  to  fall  before  an  invader  and  the 
whole  British  Empire  is  to  follow  the  fate 
of  our  Republic,  we  wonder  what  will  be 
left  of  political  power,  commerce,  and  flour- 
ishing nationalities  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Homer  Lea  will  enlighten  us 
in  his  coming  third  volume,  altho  he  is 
bound  by  his  pessimistic  text  to  foretell 
the  death-blow  for  Russia,  Japan,  and 
Germany,  not  to  speak  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  China. 

Nations  generally,  including  our  own, 
are  anxious  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  are  preparing  for  war  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  very  Armageddon  which 
seems  to  haunt  the  mind  of  this  author. 
But  they  are  all  looking  forward  also  to  an 
era  when  such  schemes  of  invasion  as  were 
carried  out  by  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
will  be  impossible,  and  as  the  duel  has 
yielded  its  place  to  the  law  court — ccdant 
armn  toga — so  blood  conflict  will  be  e.x- 
changed  for  arbitration. 

Haiiiilton,  J.  Stevenson,  .\nlmal  Life  in  Africa. 

Decorated  cloth.      8vo,  pp.  .510.     Profusely  illu.st  rated. 
Dutton.     $5  net. 

For  more  than  half  a  centurj'  there  has 
been  a  steady  stream  from  the  press  of 
hooks  about  the  wild  animals  of  .\frica 
published  in  all  languages.  That  ancient 
continent  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most 
varied  in  its  fauna  of  all  the  continents, 
and  has  been  particularly  attracti\e  to 
sportsmen  because  of  the  great  number  and 
diversity  of  game.  Since  th(>  settlement  of 
North  America  has  largely  closcni  our  West 
to  the  big-game  hunter  India  alone  rivals 
.\frica  in  its  opportunities  for  sport  with 
tli(>  gun. 

Almost  innumerable  books  hav«>  ap- 
peared d«>aling  with  the  adventures  and 
observations  of  sportsmen,  but  in  the  (uise 
of  most  of  them  the  psiges  were  mainly 
tilled  with  iiicid(>nts  of  travel  and  shoot- 
ing, and  until  hitt>ly  the  observations  re- 
corded of  the  range  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals met  have  been  comparatively  .scanty 
and  partial,  if  not  erroneous.  There  has 
been  distinctly  m^eded,  then,  a  compre- 
lunsive  and  authoritative  account,  in   the 
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light  of  modern  zoologj'  as  well  as  of  ac- 
cumulated experience,  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  East  and  South  Africa  at  least; 
and  that  this  book  seems  fully  to  supply. 

The  writer,  a  British  Army  officer,  has 
been  for  many  years  warden  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Game  Preserves,  a  great  area  in  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  on  the  Portuguese  border, 
where  every  sort  of  wild  animal,  inclu- 
ding, unfortunately,  some  very  undesirable 
ones,  as  the  poisonous  serpents,  are  pro- 
tected by  law  from  wanton  destruction. 
An  experienced  sportsman  and  an  ardent, 
well-informed  naturalist,  Alajor  Hamil- 
ton has  profited  by  this  opportunity  to 
acquire  and  digest  an  immense  amount  of 
most  interesting  zoological  knowl(>dge, 
which  he  here  presents  systematically, 
aided  by  hundreds  of  photographs.  In  ad- 
dition to  knowing  lus  subject  he  writes  in 
an  admirable  style,  mingling  incidents  and 
stories  with  his  facts  so  that  one  reads 
page  after  page  absorbingly. 

An  added  value  is  given  to  the  book  by 
closing  chapters  of  detailed  instruction 
and  advice  in  regard  to  outfitting  for  a 
hunting  or  exploring  journey,  clothing, 
camp-hints,  preservation  of  health,  proper 
food,  avoiding  and  combating  disease, 
especially  such  as  is  due  to  insect-carriers, 
and  the  game-laws  which  must  be  observed. 
An  elaborate  index  is  provided.  Alto- 
gether, a  man  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
African  sport,  zoology,  or  travel  will  find 
it  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting 
book. 

Kennedy,  Elijah  R.  The  Contest  for  Califor- 
nia. How  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker  Saved 
California  to  the  Union.  8vo,  pp.  360.  Boston  and 
New  York;    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $2.25  net. 

The  threatened  secession  of  California 
in  1861  led  to  some  of  the  most  exciting 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  So  feeble  appeared  to  be  its  alle- 
giance to  the  Federal  Government  that  all 
during  the  Civil  War  California  was  ex- 
empted from  the  obligation  of  drafting 
troops  for  the  Union  and  was  itself,  in 
fact,  almost  in  a  condition  of  internal  civil 
war.  According  to  Mr.  Kennedy  it  was 
through  the  exertion  of  Col.  Edward  D. 
Baker  that  the  Pacific  States  were  saved 
to  the  Union.  In  the  ordinary  histories  of 
the  United  States  this  incident  has  been 
almost  passed  over,  the  more  absorbing 
events  of  the  Civil  War  outcrowding  an 
account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  the  present  work  this  chapter 
of  history  is  dealt  with  sympathetically 
and  in  detail,  and  if  history  be  indeed 
merely  a  series  of  biographies  of  eminent 
men,  the  history  of  California  in  the  sixties 
is  to  be  closely  identified  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  Colonel  Baker,  orator,  statesman, 
and  soldier. 

Colonel  Baker,  whose  name  is  dismissed 
in  the  encyclopedia  with  a  few  lines,  was 
born  in  England  in  1811  and  arrived  in 
this  country  five  years  later.  In  1851  he 
settled  in  San  Francisco  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  California  bar.  Tlirough  his 
influence,  as  revealed  by  the  records  and 
documents  turned  over  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  disaffection  reigning  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  allayed.  The  work  reveals  to 
us  a  strong  and  patriotic  personality,  as 
well  as  a  gifted  and  accomplished  genius. 
During  the  Civil  War  Baker  raised  a  regi- 
ment in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but 
refused  a  commission  as  brigadier-general. 
At  Ball's  Bluff  he  led  as  colonel  1,900  Fed- 
eral soldiers  of  McClellan's  army  against 


Your  Telephone  Horizon 


The  horizon  of  vision,  the 
circle  which  bounds  our  sight, 
has  not  changed. 

It  is  best  observed  at  sea. 
Though  the  ships  of  today  are 
larger  than  the  ships  of  fifty 
years  ago,  you  cannot  see 
them  until  they  come  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  world,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away. 

A  generation  ago  the  horizon 
of  speech  was  very  limited. 
When  your  grandfather  was  a 
young  man,  his  voice  could 
be  heard  on  a  still  day  for 
perhaps  a  mile.  Even  though 
he  used  a  speaking  trumpet, 
he  could  not  be  heard  nearly 
so  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Today  all  this  has  been 
changed.  The  telephone  has 
vastly  extended  the  horizon 
of  speech. 


Talking  two  thousand  miles 
is  an  everyday  occurrence, 
while  in  order  to  see  this  dis- 
tance, you  would  need  to  mount 
your  telescope  on  a  platform 
approximately  560  miles  high. 

As  a  man  is  followed  by  his 
shadow,  so  is  he  followed  by 
the  horizon  of  telephone  com- 
munication. When  he  travels 
across  the  continent  his  tele- 
phone horizon  travels  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  may  be 
he  is  al\^ays  at  the  center  of  a 
great  circle  of  telephone 
neighbors. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is 
true  of  the  whole  public.  In 
order  to  provide  a  telephone 
horizon  for  each  member  of 
the  nation,  the  Bell  System  has 
been  established. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 
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That  plug 
prevents 
slipping 


NO  MORE  SKIDDING  ON  WET  SIDEWALKS 

That  friction  plug  holds  like  a  safety  tread  on  a 
tire.  Keeps  your  footsteps  from  sounding  like  a 
"gumshoe"  artist,  and  makes  the  heels  wear  longer. 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION   RUBBER  HEELS 

50 ^Attached  All  Dealers 

make  walking  easier.      Extra  quality  rubber  gives  greater 
resiliency  and  longer  wear.    No  holes  to  track  mud  into  the 

house.  Ask  yourshoe  man  par- 
ticularly for  Cat's  Paw  Rub- 
ber Heels.  The  name  is  easy 
to  remember  and  thev  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

FOSTER    RUBBER   CO. 

105  Federal  St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


To  The  Itetail  Trade 

It  pays  to  give  the  public  wliat  tliey  want. 
The  majority  want  Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rub- 
ber Heels.    Order  from  your  jobber  today. 


WMr^^,.,. 


TAese  two  fieat your  house 


n 


'Its 


qoes 


One-third  of  Your  Coal 

Goes  Out  the    Window 

The  s'lidine  spa<c  between  the  sash  ami  Iraiuu  of  an  aver- 
age window  is  equivalent  lo  an  opening  of  14  s(|iiare  inclies 
throuKh  which  the  heat  goes  out  and  the  cold  comes  in. 

HIGGIN 
All-Metal  Weather  Strip 

seals  these  openings  air-tiKht  and  dust-ti^ht,  without  inter- 
lerink'  with  the  slidinKof  the  sash.  It  stops  the  rattlinsr  of 
the  windows,  prevents  drafts  and  insures  uniform  temper- 
ature in  every  part  of  the  house.  It  is  invisible  and  inde- 
siruciible.  Never  requires  attention  or  repairs.  There  is  a 
Higgins  strip  for  every  opening. 

The   money^you  save  on  your  fuel  bill  pays   for   it. 

A  lli.^in  A;.'int  will  rstinmto  on 
WcntlliT  tlrilipliii!  y.iur  fioliK-  with- 
out ol>ll»«lion.     Write  for  booltlot. 

The  Illfinln 
Manulucluring  Co., 

;io;-3-j;  k.  Kiiib  si.,  Nrwpon,  Kj. 

M'lHnrnrltirrra  nffanums  Iliggtn 
Ml-Mftiil  !-rrrrn»  —  Strrl  or  Cup- 
prr   Fr^imra,   Brume    Wire  Ket- 

fi'ifj.   .V'V.i/  Ch'tinifh. 


Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 

"BAKER'S" 


is  the 

COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely    pure,   deli- 
cious and  healthful 


Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

E.t«bii«Ked  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


ReitlBtered, 
U.b.  I'ui.  On. 


Jg 


3,000  Confederates,  who  fought  from  the 
sholtt-r  of  a  thickly  wooded  grove.  Among 
th(>  1,000  Northerners  killed  was  Colonel 
Baker. 

The  book  is  well  written,  full  of  life  and 
anecdotal  reminiscences.  It  will  reveal  to 
most  readers  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

M<Cabe,    Jcscph.     The   Story   of   Evolution. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  340.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.     $3.50  net. 

As  its  title  implies,  this  is  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  physical  world  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  evolutionist.  The  author 
claims,  properly  enough,  that  his  book 
"  includes  the  many  evolutionary  discov- 
eries of  the  last  few  j^ears,  gathers  its  ma- 
terial from  the  score  of  sciences  which  con- 
fine themselves  to  separate  aspects  of  the 
universe,  and  blends  all  these  facts  and 
discoveries  in  a  more  or  less  continuous 
chronicle  of  the  life  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  It  is  a  useful  book  for  a  person 
who  cares  only  for  a  simple  outline  of  this 
matter. 

Ge.sell,  Arnold  L.  and  Beatrice  C.  Tbe  Nor- 
mal Child  and  Primary  Education.  Cloth.  Pp. 
342.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  primary  teacher's  problem  is  not 
one  directly  proportionate  to  the  years 
and  dimensions  of  her  charges.  Those  who 
have  tried  it  know  both  the  difficulty  and 
the  importance  of  avoiding  ruts,  of  seeing 
weak  points,  and  of  meeting  the  task  as 
it  should  be  met.  The  authors  of  this  book 
have  taken  care  not  to  contribute  another 
highly  technical  discourse  to  the  subject, 
but  to  give  to  elementary-school  teach- 
ers, normal-school  students,  and  thinking 
mothers — may  their  tribe  increase  ! — a 
stimulating  practical  manual  on  primary 
education.  The  psychological  and  bio- 
logical background  is  well  handled,  so  that 
one  knows  why  the  authors  give  certain 
advice  without  having  to  start  for  the  dic- 
tionary or  the  psychology  note-book.  The 
central  thesis  is  that  the  normal  primary 
pupil  has  not  yet  begun  to  reach  the  normal 
development  that  may  properly  be  ex- 
pected. The  practical  suggestions  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  teacher  who  does  not 
know  quite  w^hat  to  do  with  some  periods 
and  some  pupils.  Two  valuable  features 
are  the  bibliographies  and  the  discrimina- 
ting description  and  criticism  of  the  Mon- 
tessiori  method. 

T^'ilson,  Calvin  Dill.  Working  One's  Way 
Through  College  and  I'niverslty.  Cloth.  Pp. 
381.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co.    $1  net. 

This  is  a  book  which  should  be  on  the 
young  people's  shelf  in  every  town  and  city 
library  and  in  every  high  school  and  prepara- 
tory school.  The  author  has  collected  from 
a  variety  of  authentic  sources  just  the  things 
fluit  i)ul  the  boy  or  girl  who  hesitates  to 
go  to  college  because  of  the  expense  on  the 
track  of  what  has  been  done,  what  can  be 
(lone,  and  what  has  to  be  done  to  get  (here. 
The  kinds  of  employment  available  in  col- 
li>ge  communities  are  much  more  varied 
than  one  would  think  at  first,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
.M)n  i)rt'sen(s  them  as  well  as  the  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  obtained  in  a  very 
suggestive  way.  His  survey  includes  both 
men's  and  women's  colleges,  the  Carnegie 
technical  schools,  the  national  military 
and  naval  academies,  and  some  foreign 
universities.  The  help  that  the  colleges 
themselves  give  to  this  problem  by  scholar- 
shii)s,  fellowships,  and  prizes  is  not  omitted, 
and  such  important  topics  as  Greek-letter 
societies,  athletics,  health,  scholastic  stand- 
ing, social  position,  and  their  relation  to 
self-support  are  well  presented.     One  of  the 
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most  stimulating  parts  of  the  book  con- 
tains the  record  of  men  and  women  of 
prominence  who  have  successfully  worked 
their  way  through.  The  table  giving  cost 
of  tuition  and  expenses  at  nearly  350  col- 
leges and  universities  is  a  handy  addition 
to  the  book,  tho  in  one  case  figures  60  per 
cent,  too  low  are  given.  Otherwise  the 
author  is  not  inclined  to  err  in  that  direction. 

Patterson,    Charles   Brodle.      Living   Waters. 

Cloth.  Pp.  341.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

The  happiness  of  man,  his  success  in  life, 
his  life  itself,  depend  upon  his  harmony 
with  the  universal  law  that  governs  Iho 
universe  of  which  he  is  a  part.  This  is  the 
thesis  that  underlies  this  baker's  dozen  of 
helpful  essays.  The  practical  problem 
which  they  specifically  treat  is  that  of 
man's  personal  adjustment  to  those  gov- 
erning laws.  Out  of  harmony  comes  un- 
happiness.  Mr.  Patterson  in  this,  as  in 
his  other  books,  leaves  to  one  side  the 
harmonizing  of  the  exterior  world,  and 
strives  by  suggestion  and  inspiration  to 
lead  his  readers  to  the  inward  harmon\' 
that  is  unmoved  by  outward  circumstance. 
Self-realization  by  self-government,  its 
methods,  its  complications,  its  rewards — 
would  you  know  them?  Here  they  are.  It 
is  not  all  new.     But  it  is  still  worth  saying. 

Robinson,  James  Harvey.     The  New  History. 

Cloth.  Pp.  26'6.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

In  this  little  volume  of  essays  Professor 
Robinson  has  gathered  up  a  sheaf  of  lances 
which  he  has  shivered  at  one  time  or  an- 
other to  gain  new  provinces  for  his  lady 
Clio.  All  of  them  have  been  refurbished, 
some  polished,  some  sharpened,  and  some 
trimmed.  The  general  effort  of  the  essays 
is  to  clear  the  way  for  that  History  whose 
triumphal  progress  is  not  along  the  narrow 
streets  of  a  walled  city,  but  over  the  ever 
broadening  highways  of  humanity.  "  His- 
tory should  not  be  regarded  as  a  stationary 
subject  which  can  only  progress  by  refining 
its  methods  and  accumulating,  criticizing 
and  assimilating  new  material,  but  it  ii 
bound  to  alter  its  ideals  and  aims  with  the 
general  progress  of  society  and  the  social 
sciences." 

Of  this  "  new  history  "  the  essays  are 
illustrations.  They  treat  of  Clio's  young- 
est child,  the  history  of  history,  of  her  new 
allies,  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  psy- 
chology, of  her  intellectual  interests,  and 
of  her  coming  affection  for  the  common 
man.  "  The  Fall  of  Rome  "  is  once  more 
shown  to  be  a  deliquescence  rather  than  a 
catastrophe,  and  "  The  Principles  of  1789  " 
are  given  their  own  "  declaration  of  rights." 
The  final  essay  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Conserva- 
tism in  the  Light  of  History  "  leaves  con- 
servatism without  a  leg  to  stand  on — 
which  seems  heartless  since  it  refuses  on 
principle  to  use  those  it  had  ! 

One  would  wish  that  Professor  Robinson 
or  his  armorer  had  made  even  further  re- 
^^sion,  for  the  repetition  of  ideas  is  disap- 
pointing. Once  the  end  of  a  paragrapli 
leaves  one  in  suspense;  a  foot-note,  the 
historian's  refuge,  gives  a  cross-reference 
which,  being  incorrect,  relieves  the  sus- 
pense with  a  "  dull  thud."  Yet  these  essays 
are  keen,  clever  as  well  as  thoughtful,  and 
are  worth  using  to  sharpen  one's  historical 
wits.  Even  if  the  antagonists  are  not  so 
formidable  as  once,  these  lances  will  have 
a  special  case  for  them  in  Clio's  armory 
along  with  those  of  her  other  knights — and 
she  has  many. 
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-Talks 

on  Form-Letter  Writing 

EVERY  business  man  should  read  this  free  booklet.  In  ten 
short  talks  it  tells  how  to  write  form-letters  that/>«// — bring- 
ing business  direct,  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your  salesmen. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 


To  be  perfectly  frank,  we'd  like  you  to  have 
this  book  because  it  was  printed  on  the  M  ulti- 
irraph — printed,  mind  you  ;  not  typewritten. 
While  it  is  brimfull  of  the  knowledge  gained 
in  ten  years  of  form-letter  writing,  it  is  a  con- 
vincing example  of  the  high  quality  of  real 
printing  that  the  Multigraph  can  now  turn  out 
at  25%  to  75%  less  than  customary  printing- 
costs. 
With  the  Multigraph  operated  in  the  privacy 
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ol  your  own  office,  your  own  employes  can 
print  your  advertising,  stationery  and  system- 
forms  in  quantities  as  small  or  as  large  as  you 
like.  No  technical  skill  is  required — just  a  lit- 
tle instruction, backed  by  good  common  sense. 
Vou  save  space  required  for  large  stocks  of 
printing.  You  save  the  waste  of  soiled  and 
out-of-date  forms.  The  machine  is  always 
ready  for  the  sudden  emergency  :  and  when 
it  is  idle  it  isn't  eating  its  head  off. 


economicaJ/y.  prrvate/yjn  ^ 

You  could  doubtless  use  the  Multigraph  to  the  distinct 
betterment  of  your  business.  The  extent  of  the  benefit 
can  only  be  determined  by  investigation. 

You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph 

unless  you  need  it 

We  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  co-operate  with  you.in  a 
thorough  investigation.  Ask  us  for  literature,  specimens, 
data.    Write  today.    Use  the  coupon. 

THE  AMERICAN   MULTIGRAPH   SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  (7>^\^„i 
1822   East   Fortieth    Street  VJg^Ry 

Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 
European  Representatives  :  The   International  Multigraph  Com- 
pany, 59  Holborn  Viaduct.  London,  Eng. 
Rerlin,  \V-8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 


What  Uses  Are  Yoa 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  thia  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St..      Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

En  velope-Stufferi     ' 

House-Organ 

Dealers"  Imprints 

Label  Imprint-s 

System -Forma 

Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

Receipts.  Checks,  etc. 

Envelopes 


Typewriting; 

Circular  Letters 

Booklets 

En  vclope-Stuffers 

Price-lists 

R  eports 

Notices  > 

.Bulletins  to  Employees 
JInside  System- l-orms 


arm  Mortgages 

If  you  have  money  to  invest  safely  send 
f"i-  our  hookU't  "A"  dt-scriptivr  of  our 
Fiist  Farm  Mortyages — fuinlslicd  in  lai  ^rc 
or  small  amounts.  30  years' oxpt-rience. 
Highest  ref^ren*  es  furni.shed. 

:.J.  LarKler(5f  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D! 


Giant  Heater 


»lll    make    a    store    of  yoiir 

round  -  wick    lump,    gjis   jet 

or  mantel  Imrner.    Re(iuires 

no  more    gas  or  oil  than   for 

liglit;  does  not  lessen  volume 

of  light  :  simply  utilizes 

waste  heat.     Hent  atid  liglit 

at    one    cost.      \\\]i    hent   or- 

dlnarj     room     eomfortahlj 

in    zero    weather.     No    allies,     no 

tronhle.  clean   and  odorless;    mixes  .>..,. 

and  purifies  the  air.    Just  the  thinfCn    n     in  _ 

for     sick-room,    bath,    bed  -  room  :  "°*^""""' 

heating  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
Price  Complete  Carriage  prepaid 

PoliAhed  Brass.  81. so  Nickel  Plated,  9<j,OU 

.Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if    returned  in    10  days- 
THE    GIA.\T    HEATER   CO.,  664  Temple  Street.  Springfield,  Mast. 


On  Lsmp 


A  Happy         N 
Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowled.ce  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  corrcct- 
Jy  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(.Illustrated) 
djf  lyUliatn   H.    Walliug,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Kiio\vlr(t'.'e  a  Vounff  Blan  Shnnld  Hrwe. 
Kiiowlr-'i:;6  a  Youn;  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowlcdje  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Iinp.irt  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowled:;e  a  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Knowlcdzoa  Y'oun*  Wife  Should  HaTe. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Danghtsr. 
Uedical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

k\\  in  on«  Toliime.     IIIaitrat«d.   $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People*s  Opinions  "   and  Tab]'-  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa. 
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The  Criminal  Never  Arbitrates 


He 


IS 


society*  s  enemy  —  your 
enemy.  Every  day  thousands  of 
crimes  are  committed  against  men 
like  you.  The  law  could  not  prevent 
these  crimes  —  it  can  only  punish. 
When  the  individual  is  defenseless, 
society  is  defenseless. 

We  want  you — the  average  citizen 
— to  know  what  the  expert  knows; 


that  the  IVER  JOHNSON  is  the 
peer  of  any  side  arm  in  the  world 
in  accuracy,  penetration,  smashing 
power  and  smooth  action;  that  its 
permanent  tension  wire  springs  will 
never  fail  you;  above  all,  that  it  is 
absolutely  safe  from  accidental  dis- 
charge. You  caa  "HAMMER 
the  HAMMER." 


At  Hardware  and  S^ortint  Goods  Stores — $6.00 

IVER   JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &.  CYCLE  WORKS,  295    River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
New  Yotk:  99  Chambers  St.       Pacific  Coast  Branch:  PhU  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


Connectives  of 
English  Speech. 


By  James  0.  Fernald, 
L.H.D.  The  "counec- 
tives"  of  our  langiiaee 
alTord  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  wotild  write 
good  English.  This  book  is  the  bout  published 
Kuideto  their  proper  UHSKf-  1-  mo.oloth,  .'!34  pp., 
$1.50  net.    F0NK  k  W.\(IN.\LLS  COMPANY,  N.  T. 


"The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women  " 

A  "Mere  Man"  undertakes  to  point  out  plainly  to 
women  their  costly  mistakes  in  managing  the  home, 
children,  servants,  purchasing,  etc  ,  and  proposes  a 
wise  rQ.n\GA.y  —  Business  Methods  for  the  Home.  $i  post- 
paid from   Funk   &   Wagnalls    Company,  New  York. 


Here's  a  Corn 

And  Here's  the  Way  to  End  It 


To  pare  that  corn  means  to  cut  off 
the  top  of  it.  The  rest  is  left  to  grow. 
Then  you  pare  it  again,  and  so  on 
forever.  If  you  let  the  blade  slip  it 
may  cause  infection. 

Every  old-fashioned  treatment  is  equ- 
ally useless.  The  only  way  to  end  the 
corn  is  to  remove  it. 

There  is  now  a  wax  which  does 
this^the  H  &  B  wax.  It  is  used  in  the 
Blue-jay  plaster. 

This  little  plaster  is  applied  in  a  jiffy, 


and  the  pain  stops  instantly.  Then  the 
wax  very  gently  un- 
dermines the  corn.  In 
48  hours  you  can  lift 
the  corn  out,  without 
any  pain  or  soreness. 
Don't  doubt  this,  for 
sixty  million  corns 
have  been  removed  in 
just  this  simple  way. 
End  yours  in  that  way 
now. 


A  In  the  picture  is  the  soft  R  &  R  wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  corn,  stopping;  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.     It  is  narrowed  to  bo  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue  =  jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggiata —  15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.     Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dresaings,  etc 
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McGllvary,  Daniel.  A  Half  Century  Among 
the  Siamese  and  the  Lao.  An  Autobiography. 
Illustrated.  Map.  Cloth.  Pp.  429.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $2  net. 

The  recounting  of  a  missionary  life, 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  Paul,  a  Boniface, 
a  Paton,  or  of  a  volunteer  of  the  present 
generation,  is  alwaj's  fascinating.  This 
autobiography  of  Daniel  McGilvary  will 
rank  with  the  records  of  Carey,  Paton, 
Judson,  and  Chalmers.  Nowadays  it  is 
given  to  few  men  to  record  the  experiences 
of  lialf  a  century  in  a  field  little  known  and 
less  worked,  but  this  "  Scot  of  Scots  "  left 
the  United  States  five  years  before  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  and,  with  furloughs 
only  at  long  intervals,  labored  in  Indo- 
China  until  his  death  last  year.  Diligent 
in  all  his  ways  he  not  only  stood  before 
princes,  but  even  rebuked  them !  One 
might  almost  Tvish  that  the  account  had 
been  more  per.sonal  in  the  case  of  such  a 
man.  But  if  this  be  the  reader's  loss,  the 
gain  is  in  the  excellent  picture  of  the  sturdy 
Siamese  life  that  is  awakening  to  new 
strength  under  the  new  king.  One  of  Dr. 
McGilvary's  marked  traits  was  his  con- 
stant desire  to  open  up  new  territory.  Even 
in  his  later  years  he  was  always  pioneering. 
It  is  largely  due  to  him  that  the  Lao  coun- 
try has  been  so  widely  opened  to  Christian 
influence  and  that  the  line  of  progress  in- 
land from  Siam  through  French  ludo- 
China  to  Southern  China  is  a  part  of  the 
missionary  program.  His  is,  indeed,  a  mis- 
sionary biography  worth  haAang. 

Angell,  James  B.  Selected  Addresses.  Cloth. 
Pp.  285.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.60  net. 

The  appearance  of  President  Angell's 
"  Reminiscences  "  last  year  is  supple- 
mented by  the  present  selection  of  ad- 
dresses, most  of  which  were  made  during 
his  presidency  of  the  university,  of  Michi- 
gan. Six  treat  different  phases  of  the 
problems  of  a  State  university,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  Michigan.  Four  of  the 
other  five  deal  with  diplomacy  and  inter- 
national law.  The  fifth,  given  last  year 
before  an  audience  of  law  students  on  the 
influence  of  a  lawyer  outside  of  his  profes- 
sion, is  a  worthy  plea  for  a  broadening  of 
the  legal  mind  and  culture. 

Du  Bose,  John  Witherspoon.  General  Joseph 
U'lieeler  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  476.  {New  York:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     $3  net. 

From  one  whose  acquaintance  with  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  of  long  standing  one 
would  expect  a  more  intimate  and  thereby 
more  interesting  book.  But  ^Mr.  Du  Bose 
lias  written  a  comprest  and  not  always 
relevant  narrative  history  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Wheeler's  military 
caret^r.  One  fails  to  gather  from  the  book 
the  author's  controlling  purpose,  and  i-s  a 
preface  is  lacking  the  reader  may  misjudge 
it.  The  anecdotes  are  set  in  rather  than 
woven  in,  and  the  numberless  names  of 
|)ersons  and  places  demand  a  veteran's 
laiowl(>dgo  to  make  it  easy  re^ading.  The 
itcnns  included  from  personal  papers  are 
frequently  valuable,  however,  and  the 
reminiscences  are  often  very  interesting, 
altho  the  historian  will  have  in  mind  Mr. 
(\  F.  Adams's  recently  published  paper  on 
their  value  as  historical  sources.  Mr.  Du 
Bose's  sympathies  are  very  evidently  with 
the   Confederacy. 


Our  Rulers.—"  What,"  asks  the  Leav- 
enworth (Kan.)  Times,  "  is  the  feminine 
of  boss?  "     Mrs. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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AMONG  the  many  books  of  verse  which 
have  appeared  this  autumn,  Miss 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr's  "  The  Roadside 
Fire  "  (George  H.  Doran  Co.)  is  note- 
worthy, not  for  the  charm  of  novelty,  but 
for  a  certain  quiet  appeal  which  belongs  to 
verse  of  lasting  power.  "  Thou  needs' t  not 
sing  new  songs,  but  say  the  old,"  wrote 
Abraham  Cowley  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago.  And  Aliss  Burr  is  wise  enough 
to  keep  to  the  simple  old  emotions  and  to 
the  simple  old  traditions  of  her  art.  So  she 
loses  the  immediate  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  gains  the  chance  of  an  enduring 
and  increasing  audience.  Her  book  is 
marked  by  high  enthusiasm  and  technical 
skill ;  and  these  two  qualities  are  perhaps 
the  very  essentials  of  poetry.  Of  the  two 
poems  which  we  quote,  the  first  is  particu- 
larly good  as  the  spirited  expression  of  a 
fine  courage.  The  vigorous  rhythm  suits 
the  idea  perfectly.  The  second  is  an 
equally  admirable  example  of  a  different 
sort  of  verse-making.  We  can  pay  it  no 
higher  compliment  than  to  say  it  is  worthy 
of  comparison  with  Lionel  Johnson's  "Men 
of  Assisi." 

Battle-Song  of  Failure 

By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

We  strain  toward  Heaven  and  lay  hold  on  Hell. 
With  starward  eyes  we  stumble  in  hard  ways, 
And  to  the  moments  when  we  see  life  well 
.Succeeds  the  blindness  of  bewildered  days. 
But  what  of  that?     Into  the  sullen  flesh 
The  soul  drives  home  the  spur  with  splendid  sting. 
Bleeding  and  soiled  we  gird  ourselves  afresh — 
Forth,  and  make  firm  a  highway  for  the  King. 

The  loveless  greed  the  centuries  have  stored 

In  marshy  foulness  traps  our  faltering  feet. 

The  sins  of  men  whom  punishment  ignored 

Like  fever  in  our  weakened  pulses  beat. 

But  what  of  that?      The  shame  is  not  to  fail, 

Nor  is  the  Victor's  laurel  everything. 

To  fight  until  we  fall  is  to  prevail. 

Forth,  and  make  fh-m  a  highway  for  the  King. 

Yea.  cast  our  lives  into  the  ancient  slough 
And  fall  we  shouting  with  uplifted  face. 
Over  the  spot  where  snared  we  struggle  now 
.Shall  march  in  triumph  a  transflgiu-ed  race. 
They  shall  exult  where  wearied  we  have  wept — 
They  shall  achiove  where  we  have  striven  in  vain. 
Leaping  in  vigor  where  we  faintly  crept. 
Joyous  along  the  road  we  paved  with  pain. 
What  tho  we  seem  to  sink  in  the  morass? 
Under  those  imborn  feet  our  dust  shall  sing 
When  o'er  our  perfect  failure  shall  they  pass. 
Forth,  and  make  firm  a  highway  for  the  King. 

Night  in  Assisi 
By  Amell\  Josephine  Burr 

Silently  steal  the  moonlight's  cool  white  feet 

Along  the  empty  street. 
Assisi  sleeps — what  spell  constrains  her  quest 

Whose  pillow  lies  unprest? 
Not  memories  of  old  pride  and  power  and  lust — 

Mere  dust  amid  the  dust 
Those  men  of  blood  and  fire  too  long  have  lain 

Ever  to  live  again. 

We  watch  to  see  the  slender  form  pass  by 

Of  one  who  can  not  die. 
Above  liira  arches  like  a  shrine  alight 

The  jeweled  Umbrian  night. 
All.  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  worn  ecstatic  face. 

And  hand  upraised  to  trace 
The  sign  of  peace,  its  sacramental  scars 

Kissed  by  the  reverent  stars. 
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A  Bufreuglis  Calculator  at  h)0 


The  big  Burroughs  line  needed  only  a 
low-priced  machine  for  rapid  calculations 
to  make  it  complete  enough  to  cover  any 
figure  work  any  one  could  demand  in  any 
line  of  business. 

So  we  built  one — perfected  it  a  year 
ago.  But  our  output  was  taken  so  fast 
that  this  is  the  first  public  announcement 
we  have  dared  make  concerning  this  little 
marvel  for  rapid  calculating. 

It  is  a  high-speed,  key-driven  machine 
which  eliminates  fully  85%  of  the  time 
and  cost  of  ordinary  figure  work.  In  all 
operations  of  addition  (decimals,  whole 
numbers  or  fractions),  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division,  or  for  figuring 
discounts,  computing  interest,  checking 
invoices,  inventories,  etc.,  summarizing 
time  tickets,  or  any  of  the  dozens  of  office 
calculating  operations,  it  is  indispensable 
where  speed  is  a  factor. 

This  calculator  we  are  offering  at  $150 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  ten  columns 
capacitj' — compare  this  with  others.  It 
has  many  exclusive  mechanical  [features, 


including  the  easy  working  "clearing  han- 
dle." The  Burroughs  governor  makes  it 
proof  against  damage  from  "jerks."  Its 
light  weight  is  a  big  feature. 

A  typically  Burroughs  product — built 
in  the  Burroughs  plant,  by  Burroughs 
men,  with  Burroughs  mechanical  perfec- 
tion in  it,  and  the  Burroughs  reputation 
and  guarantee  behind  it.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  so  many  concerns,  big  and  little,  are 
equipping  with  the  Burroughs  Calculator. 
For  instance  : 


The  Westinghouse  Interests 
Wells  Fargo  Express  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Carnegie  Steel  Company 
Simmons  Hardware  Co. 


John  Wanamaker 
Pennsylvania  Railway 
Butler  Bros. 

Victor  Talking  Mch.  Co. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 


and  hundreds  of  others — large  and  small. 
May  we  send  one  of  our  experts  to  talk 
over  your  figure  problems — without  any 
obligation  whatsoever?  By  all  means 
write  for  a  copy  of  "A  Better  Day's 
Profits,"  "Cost-keeping  Short  Cuts," 
and  other  famous  Burroughs  Books  on 
modern  business  economies. 


Burroughs  Adding  Macliine  C). 

49  Burroughs  Block     Detroit,  Michigan     76  Cannon  St.,  London.  E.  C.  England         | 

Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines:  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  tnachines:  visihle  />ri>iiing 
machines — iO  different  models  in  4q2  coml'inations  of  features — ;f /jO  to  SQJO,  easy  paymentsif  desired 


m. 


These    trade- mark    crisscross   lir 


8PE( 
FOOD 


Unlike   oth 
Leading 
FARWELL~&  RH 


on   eaery   pacKagC 

ETIC 

cases  ol 

KID|»  AH^VER  TROUBLES 

QUiraERATHfl  STRICT  DIET 

goodsr     >&sk  yoSc  physician, 
or  book  or  safl^le,  write 
ES.  Walertown,  N/V..  U.  S.  A. 


The  SteDtienson 
System  of  Underground 
Refuse  Disposal 

Ki'eps   >onr  (farhage   and    waste 
out  of  sljrht  Underprouud 
or  helon  floor  in 


fci:r4J[i?j=JSiJ?QgtSi   Underground 


GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE  RECEIVERS 

Fl.v|.roof,  Sanitary.    A  fireproof  disposal  of   refuse 
in  cellar,  factory  or  garage.  Sold  Direct 

In  nse  nine  yearfi.    It  pays  to  look  ns  up.  Send  for  circular 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  62  rarrar  Street.  Lynn.  Masa. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


Save  $25  tit  $50  on  ruiumlacturers'  prices. 
Buy  our  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
NeHre.sl-to-new  on  the  iiiMrket.  Have 
tr.'idemark  and  Ruarantpe  like  new  nia- 
chines.  Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  hishly 
poli!<hed.  and  perfect  in  nppearanre.  S;it- 
iflfacttnn  guaranteed.  We  are  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  roncern  in  the  world. 
••twi.^  1,1  .f-.iOiiig  rilie**.  Write  for ratalog  ot^lnndnrd  rrial.*-!!. 
can  Writing  Machine  Co..  Inc..  345  Broadway.  N.Y. 


The  Sanitary 


Individual 
Communion^ 


permit  a  con- 
venient, noise- 
less, sanitary 
andimpressive 
ceremony. 

We    intro- 
duced indivld- 

Statelawsnow  SENT  FOR  TRIAL 

demand    them).    We   make   the   finest   quality  of 
beautiful  polished  trays  and  supply  thousands  of 
satisfied   congregations.    Send   for   list  of    these 
churrhes   and    Free  Catalog  with  quotations. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO.    51th  St..  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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"TIIK  «  lt|sl«*" 

from  Ihi^  I*:tiiilinK  by 
C.  Everett  Johneon 


Play  Billiards  at  Home! 

The  Famous  Brunswick  Billiard  Tables — 
Home-Sizes,  Attractive  Prices,  Easy  Termis 

Multiply  the  attractions  and  delights  of  home  by  providing  a 
teautiful  Hrunswitk  Home  Hilli^ird  Table  on  which  all  can  play  real 
billiards.  I'racticallv  the  same  in  jjlaying  qualities  as  our  larger  sizes 
used  in  exclusive  "  Millionaires'  Clubs.' 

Brunswick    "Baby   Grand" 

Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Tables 

World's  finest  home  billiard  tables.  Genuine  mahogany,  inlaid  design, 
highly  finished.  Celebrated  I5aby  Monarch  Cushions.  Vermont  Slate 
Bed.  Concealed  drawer  holds  Comiilete  Playing  Outfit.  Also  various 
styles  instantly  convertible  from  BiUiard  Table  to  Davenport,  Dining  or 
Library  Table.    Complete  P" 


:  Playing  Outfit  free  with  each  table. 


Clergymen,    Physicians,    Educators    Say — "Play    Billiards! 


ft 


The  1 


le  high  ()i)iiii()n  won  by  billiards  as  an  ideal  game  for  young  people  is  show  n  by  the  many  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Branches,  Institutional  Churches  and  Church  Clubs  which  maintain  Billiard  Rooms. 
Clergymen,  Physicians  and  famous  Educators  are  strong  advocates  of  billiards. 

"Billiards— The   Home   Magnet"— Free 

Beautiful  color-illustrated  book  showing  all  styles  Brunswick  Home 
Billiard  Tables,  with  special  prices  and  fiill  details  of  Easy  Purchase 
Plan,  is  ready  for  you.    Write  while  you  have  our  address. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co. 

Dept.  K  324-328  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


Brunswick  "Baby  Grand" 
Home  Billiard  Table  (44) 


SAVE 


VALUABLE  PAPERS 

Notes,    Mortgages,    Policies 
in   a  Barler  Document  File. 


Made  of  steel,  covered  wi  h  keratol  leather.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  safety  deposit 
box.  2o  strong  manila  pockets,  4'^xio%  in.,  with  metal 
eyelets.  Cord  allows  expansion,  and  holds  without  tying. 
Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 

Ouaranteed  Satisfactory  or  Monev  Returned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


L.  €f  C.  Hardtmuth's 

"KOH-I-NOOR" 

PENCILS 

set   too   high    a   standsurd 
of    quality    for   successful 

imitation. 
17  degrees  and  Copying. 

"Koh-i-noor"  Pencils  supplied  by 
hiiih-class  stationers,  dealers  in 
drawing  materials,  artists'  supplies 

Illustrated    list    on    application    to 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH. 

34.  East  23rd  Street.  New  York  ; 

and  Koli-i-noor  Hcuse,  l.ondoyt,   I'.ni^land. 


H.  W.  Garrod's  "  Oxford  Poems  "  (John 
Lane)  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  verse 
of  much  distinction.  Mr.  Garrod,  appar- 
ently, is  a  di.sciple  of  A.  E.  Housman.  But 
simplicity  alone  is  not  the  reason  for  the 
neatness  of  that  remarkable  sequence  "  A 
Shropshire  Lad,"  and  Mr.  Garrod  needs 
to  put  much  more  of  the  stir  of  life  into  his 
work.  Some  of  his  poems,  however,  like 
that  which  we  quote  below,  have  freshness 
and  pictorial  strength. 

Auld  Lang  Syne 
By  H.  W.  Garrod 

The  boyish  voices  fade  and  fail. 
The  gray  quadrangles  sleep  again. 

And  in  the  pious  moonlight  pale 

The  grave  Tower  frowns  on  things  profane. 

But  still  in  thoughts  that  banish  sleep 
The  shouting  and  the  songs  remain, 

The  tumult  of  the  hearts  that  keep 
Ever  in  honor  the  old  refrain, 

And  vow  forever  unforgot 

To  hold  the  loves  of  long  ago 
And  save  from  time  in  days  remote 

The  glamor  of  youth,  the  gleam,  the  glow. 

O  happy  any,  of  all  that  sing, 

O  happy  in  the  days  to  be, 
Tf  out  of  all  the  winters  bring 

And  all  he  never  dreamed  to  see. 

He  lives  not  ever  to  behold 

False  to  its  oath  the  hand  he  took. 

Perjured  the  splendid  speech,  and  cold 
The  kindled  eyes,  the  heavenly  look. 

O,  in  the  evil  and  lonely  day, 

O  happy  still  if  still  he  can 
A  hand  on  honor's  altar  lay 

That  was  not  false  to  any  man. 

"  A  Prairie  Prayer  and  Other  Poems  " 
(Sherman,  French  &  Co.),  by  Hilton  R. 
Greer,  is  a  book  which  contains  much  mu.-<i- 
cal  and  energetic  writing,  of  a  sort  not  un- 
common among  the  poets  of  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  But  the  poem 
which  most  appeals  to  us  is  of  a  different 
type;  it  is  the  following  sincere  and  digni- 
fied tribute  to  a  great  poet: 

For  a  Fly-Leaf  of  Lanier's  Poems 

By  Hilton  R.  Greer 

Not  vainly  drawn,  O  stainless  chevalier. 
The  sword  of  song  at  Beauty's  high  behest, 

Guarding  her  sacred  shores  from  vandal  wrong- 
While  bitter  Death  smote  ever  at  thy  breast. 

Though  fallen  in  thy  flower,  O  my  prince, 
Of  all  Song's  knightly  court  the  knightliestl 

Love's  time-enduring  laurels  wreathe  thy  name — 
Brave-souled  Lanier !  White  Sidney  of  the  West. 

Readers  of  "  Apollo  and  the  Seaman  " 
will  not  look  for  directness  and  Words- 
wort  hian  clarity  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Trench.  The  following  poem  which 
ai)p(>ared  in  the  London  Nation  is  charac- 
teristically fantastic,  and  at  first  reading  it 
is  rather  obscure.  But  Mr.  Trench's  ideas, 
however  fantastic,  are  as  a  rule  interesting, 
and  this  poem  is  no  less  beautiful  bcn-ause 
its  meaning  n^tjuires  a  moment's  thought. 

Message  Deciphered  on  a  Fan 

By  Herbert  Trench 

When  rings  the  angelus  to  veil 
With  holy  dusk  the  nightingale. 
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If  from  known  lands,  my  mLstress  pale, 
Unto  Cythcra  thou  wilt  sail, 

O  believe  the  summons  of  that  note 
Of  the  bird's,  the  ever-living  throat, 
And  of  thy  daring  Uttlc  boat — 
Take  me  for  sail!     Afloat!     AfloatI 

The  rushes  quake  along  the  river. 
But  not  a  doubt  in  thee  will  quiver; 
Now  the  night-wnd  begins  to  shiver — 
It  is  the  wind  that  shall  deliver! 

Be  quick,  nor  let  the  breeze  be  lost! 
The  lot  is  cast,  the  die  is  tossed. 
Fates  must  be  faced  and  fantoms  crossed .- 
Ours  is  a  far  and  heavenly  coast! 

Now  from  chained  doors  and  sullen  clans 
Steal  down,  and  let  my  shining  vans 
Waft  thee  from  dull  Cimmerians, 
Deep  Venus  thrills  the  bay's  expanse. 

Now  both  her  shrine-lit  headlands  glow — 
Now  wavelets  rap  the  boatside, — so 
Now  for  the  wide  salt-scented  flow 
Of  her  moon-washed  archipelago! 


Harper's  Magazine  prints  this  musical 
poem,  which  is  marred  by  the  substitution 
of  assonance  for  rime  in  the  second  stanza. 

Wonder  Song 

By  George  Phh^lips 

Listen  to  my  calling 

Where  the  stars  are  falling. 

Gladness  of  the  Mother-Earth  and  Beauty  of  the 

Sea! 
Let  us  go  a-gipsying  adown  the  Lanes  of  Wonder, 
Over  and  across  the  world  and  through  the  hills 

and  under. 

Part  the  curtains  of  the  skies  and  come  to  me, 

your  lover. 
Should  the  lonely  way  affright,  each  star  shall  be 

your  brother; 
And  the  Moon,  your  sister,  shall  lead  you  by  the 

hand. 
Till  you  come,  O  Starry-Eyed,  to  where  I  longing 

stand. 

Listen  to  my  calling 

Where  the  stars  are  falling. 

Bending  down  to  marvel  at  the  softness  of  your 

eyes. 
Heed  them  not,  O  Wonder, 
Thrust  their  rays  asunder. 
Lest  they  draw  you  up  to  be  the  glory  of  their 

skies. 

Come    to    me,    Beloved,    across   the   world    and 

under — 
Hear  you  not  my  beating  heart  like  breaking  foam 

in  thunder? 
Come  and  quench  the  burning 
By  your  great  returning, 
Till  I  cool  my  fever  in  your  dew-drenched  eyes. 

Listen  to  my  calling 
Where  the  stars  are  falling. 

Ending  of  the  old  world,  beginning  of  the  new. 
Bid  the  night- winds  bring  you, 
And  the  thrushes  sing  you. 

Till  you  come  to  where  I  stand  and  watch  and  wait 
for  you. 


BOOK  BARGAINS 

DROP  A  POSTAL 

Send  now  for  our  Clearance  Catalogue  No.  33, 
of  Publishers'  remainders,  and  Books  withdrawn 
from  The  Booklovers  Library  Service.  Thou- 
sands of  new  books  at  prices  cut  in  halves  and 
quarters,  inclviding-  History,  Travel,  Biography, 
Religion  and  Fiction. 

THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  1  E.  30th  St.     PHILADELPHIA,  125  S.  13th  St. 


500  Shaves 

From  12  Blades 

Guaranteed 

(2  Mills  per  Shave)  Guaranteed 


ANY  shaver  failing  to  get  500  Head  Barber  shaves  from 
L  a  package  of  12  AutoStrop  blades  may  return  his  12 
blades  to  us,  state  how  many  shaves  he  is  short,  and  we 
will  send  him  enough  new  blades  to  make  good  his  short- 
age.   The  era  of  Guaranteed  Shaving  is  here. 

WE  ARE    SELLING    SHAVING    SATISFACTION 

THERE  is  nothing  wonderful  about  the 
above  guarantee.  For  example,  there  isn't 
a  Head  Barber  in  the  world  who  would  not 
guarantee  500  shaves  from  i  2  of  his  razors.  Why? 
Because  his  expert  hand  stropping  easily  strops  500 
shaves  from  I  2  blades. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  merely  head  bar- 
ber stropping  done  mechanically.  Anybody  can 
do  it,  as  expertly  as  a  head  barber  and  as  quickly 
and  handily,  because  the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

Strops,  Shares,  Cleans  Without  Detaching  Blade 

Do  not  be  over-modest  about  asking  the  dealer  for  an 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on  thirty  days'  free  trial.  For  if  you 
take  it  back  we  protect  him  from  loss. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  consists  of  silver  plated,  self- 
stropping  razor,  12  blades  and  strop  in  handsome  case. 
Price  $5.  Fancy  combination  sets  also.  Price  in  Canada  and 
United  States  the  same.      Factories  in   both  countries. 

Send  for  catalogue.  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company, 
346  5th  Ave.,  New  York.    Toronto.    London. 

Get  a    Blade  -  Saving,    Head  -  Barber  -  Shaving 

v4utoStrop 

Strops  Itself 


:^: 


./ 


; 


'^s'^ 


This  wooden  man  is 
used  in  AutoStrop 
window  displays. 
He  shows  you  how 
to  strop  AutoStrop 
blades  to  Head 
Barber  edges 

If  a  wooden 
man  can  do 
it,  you  can. 


II 


"3-in^ 
'One"oil^ 
sewing  ma- 


chines perfectly. 

[ttm^^     Cleans   out   dirt   and! 

i  I  H|^^  grease  and  lubricates  every | 

nJW^  delicate  part  so  your 

|f^      Seivin^  MacHine 
works  more  easily,  more  smootlilyj 

and  lasts  longer.     You  do  more 
'work,  better  work,  with  half  the^ 
'  labor.    Prevents  rust  on  al  1  m  etal  ^ 
parts;  saves  cost  of  expensive  >.| 
repairs.  Generous  trial  bottle  .^1 

" .tfir" 

2\SBroa(iv 


land  new  booklet  free. 


Kew 
York 


r^WURLlTzER^ 


FREE 

CATALOG 

?Iusical  Instruments 

282  Pages.  2.-)61  Articlcsdoscrllwd.  T'^S  Illu- 
stnitions.  67  Color  Plates.  Kvury  Musical 
Instrument.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest 
Prices.  Easy  Payments.  Mention  instru- 
ment you  are  interested  in.  We  supply 
the  U.  8.  Government. 

THE  Rl  nOl.PU  WrRI.ITZFR  CO. 

lit;  E.  4th  Av.,  Cincinnati       SOU S.  Watuih  Av..  Chicago 


On  Free  Trial  for  Xmas 

Moth  Proof  Cedar  Chests  on  15  Days 
FREE  TRIAL! 
Finest  Xmas 
birthday     or 
wedding  gift 
F'rL-ifcht     pre- 
paid,  write  for 
trial    offer    and 
66-pa9e  catalofr 
illustratioDu  of 
beautiful    de- 
Bigrns  in  Pied- 
mont Southern 

/      Factory  Prices  ^J%  m.^*.''  ^,1'',"^ 

/  nt-....*  *A  Va..  ^r  Chests.     Prolecl 

I  Direct  to  You  "W  ^^^^    ^^   voolem 

l/rom  rnolh^.   mirc    duH    and    damp.        WRITE  TODAY-NOW. 

I  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.  Opt  G9     Statesville.  N.C. 
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Ball  Bearings  Give 

Greater  Speed  and 

Stability  to  the 

LC  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter 

{Ball  Bearing — Long  Wearing) 

Because  of  ball  bearing  typebars, 
the  keys  respond  as  readily  as 
perfect  piano  keys.  The  capi- 
tal shift  works  with  equal  ease 
— no  lifting  of  a  heavy  carriage 
but  simply  shifting  the  light 
typebar  segment,  thus  insuring 
absolute  accuracy. 

No  fingers  can  move  too  fast  for  this 
machine  —  there  isn't  one  delaying  move- 
ment from   "Salutation"  to  " Signature " . 

Instead  of  expensive  and  awkward  at- 
tachments, all  change  controls  are  con- 
nected with  keyboard  —  including  shift 
key,  shift  lock,  space  bar,  back  spacer, 
ribbon  key,  line  spacer  and  margin  re- 
lease. 

Another  advantage  —  this  machine  is 
complete  in  itself  for  all  kinds  of  work: 
tabulating,  billing,  large  envelopes,  cards 
or  paper  as  narrow  as  a  postage  stamp. 

Our  literature  illustrates  and  describes 
in  detail  the  superiority  and  simplicity 
that  have  put  this  machine  in  all  offices 
where  mechanical  experts  advise  in  the 
choice  of  typewriters  —  free  for  the 
asking.      Write  today. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Head  Office  for  Domestic  and  Foreign 

Business:  SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Branches  in  all  Principal 

Cities 


CORTTNA- PHONE 


LANGUAGES 

(jfrman     Freoch  — Knjrliith — 
Itallan—Spanlah 

Biiy    ollir     laiiic>iiii.-e     loarnod 

(luickly   and    .nsily    by    tin-   Cuv- 

tina-I'hoiic    Hitliod    at  home. 

Write  f..r  free  iKxikl.-l   u.clay  : 

easy  |iavni<-nt  iilnii. 

CiM-iliiu  Arndf'iuy  of  l.an- 

iriiiii.'i».  9:i(l  Mirra  llldtr. 

Mlno  ltroiidM]i\.    rtirnrr 


"DONTSHOUT" 

*' I  ht'ar  yoii.     I  cau  In-iir  rmw  n^ 
woll  IIH  iinyho.ly.     •llnwO'"     Oil. 
Hoini-thinK       mw       'I'll  !•: 
A  MOKLKY  PlIONK      Ivc: 
11    I'lurin  mv  r'ltrH  iidw.  but  they 
ijf   uri' iiivlBflilp.   1  nroulil  oot  kilo. 
I  had  thi'Hi  in  iiiyscif,  ooly  that 
1  hoar  all  ritiht. 

"Tim  MORLEY  PHONE  for  Mi. 

DEAF 

IN  to  the  nus  what  irl 
ari»  tn  th**  <vv<-p       InvJRihl 
riiiiifortahln,    witiiflilloiia    and 
liai  inloBR.    Anyoiio  ran  adjiiHt 
It.  "     OvtT  ono  hundred  tliuu- 
mod  uild.     Writ*  for  IxKikUt  and  loitiiiu.iiials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Perry  Blda.,  Phila 


THE  SPICE   OF  LIFE 


Noisy  Infant. — The  automobile  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  so  there  is  hope  that  it  may 
eventually  become  less  noisy. — Louisville 
Courier-J  ournal. 


The  Next  Reform.— Motheh—"  This  is 
yoiu"  new  little  brother." 

Tommy—"  Gee  !    Can't  he  be  recalled?  " 

— New  Y'ork  Sun. 


Qualified.— Uncle  Ed — "Why,  John- 
nie, you  don't  swear,  do  you?  " 

Johnnie — "  No,  I  don't  swear,  but  I 
know  all  the  words." — .Judge. 


Inspired  Definition. — Teacher — "  What 
is  velocity,  Johnny?  "' 

Johnny — "  Velocity  is  what  a  fellow  lets 
go  of  a  wasp  with." — Pathfinder.  , 


Tame. — "  George   has   told  me   all    the 
secrets  of  his  past." 

"  Mercy  !  What  did  you  think  of  them?" 
"  I  was  awfully  disappointed." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


Unexpected  Happened. — The  Strug- 
gling Lawyer  (pompously) — "  Anything 
unusual  happen  while  I  was  out?  " 

Office  Boy  (after  some  thought) — 
"  Yes'r.  There  wasn't  any  debt-collectors 
itaWfid:' —Til-Bits. 


A  Famous  Victory. — "  I  would  have  you 
to  know,  sir,  we  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror." 

"It  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a 
conqueror  who  could  make  you  come  over 
with  anything." — Baltimore  American. 


Possibly  So. — The  following  item  ap- 
I)eared  in  a  morning  paper:  "  The  body 
of  a  sailor  was  found  in  the  river  this  morn- 
ing cut  to  pieces  and  sewed  up  in  a  sack. 
The  circumstances  seem  to  preclude  any 
suspicion  of  suicide." — London  Telegraph. 


Insidious  Scheme. — "  Rosa,  my  mother- 
in-law  is  coming  for  a  long  visit  to-morrow. 
Here  is  a  list  of  her  favorite  dishes." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  the  first  time  you  give  us  one  of 
these  you'll  get  a  week's  notice." — Flie- 
gende  Blaetter. 


Missing  Labels. — "  There's  only  one 
thing  I've  got  against  The  Congressional 
Record,"  said  Farmer  Corntossel.  "  You 
refer  to  its  occasional  suspension  of  publi- 
cation? "  "  No.  It's  kind  o'  misleadin'. 
A  lot  of  the  speeches  our  Congressman 
makes  about  hisself  ought  to  be  marked 
'  advt.'  " — Washington  Star. 

When  Wounds  Are  Healed.—"  I'll  be 
glad  when  this  campaign  is  over  and  the 
votes  have  been  counted." 

"  Why  should  you  care?  Is  your  busi- 
ness affected  in  Presidential  years?  " 

"  No;  but  I  have  a  lot  of  old  friends  with 
whom  I'm  anxious  to  i)e  on  spi>aking  terms 
again."   -  77(c  Herald  and  Prest>i/ter. 


Way  to  Handle  Them. — The  divorce 
court  was  grinding. 

"  All  ladies  who  marri(>d  on  a  bet  or  a 
dare  or  for  a  joke  will  stand  up,"  announced 
I  he  clerk. 

They  lined  up. 

"  Your  applications  are  denied.  Now 
the  regular  cases  will  bt>  heard." — H'(/n/i- 
ington  Herald. 


y Q 

A  GUN  of  worth.  Its  history  at  the 
traps — in  the  marsh— in  the  field 
has  been  a  series  of  successes.  It  gives 
a  man  sober  self-respect  to  carry  and 
shoot  such  a  gun  of  quality. 


"Finest  Gun  in  the  World" 

Would  you  experience  the  joy  of  sport 
■wi/A  conJide?tce  ?  Then  prepare  for  next 
season.  Go  to  any  sporting  goods  dealer. 
He  knows  Fox  Guns.  Their  reputation 
is  established.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  certified  test  tag  tied  to  every 
gun.  Whatever  that  test  shows  we  guar- 
antee to  stand  by.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  Fox  Guns,  send 
us  his  name  and  we'll  see  that 
you  get  a  Fox  Gun  to  try. 
Catalog  Free. 

4682  Nortfa 
18tli  St. 
Phila- 
delphia, 
Pa. 


VACUUM   CLEANERS 

Electric  Stationary  and  Portable, 
Country  Homes  Special  for  use 

with  Gasoline  Engine. 
VICTOR  CLEANER  COMPANY,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


10  Rare 
Chocolates 

Yours  for  the  Postage 

Chocolates  with  niouth-nielting  fruit 
and  nut  and  cream  centers —  lo  new 
kinds  that  you  have  never  enjoyed   before. 

Packed  in  a  charniinj;  fancy  box  tied  with 
golden  ribbon- a  box  worthy  of  its  contents. 
.SV«/  -vitliout  ilia) ge  to  everyone  who  will 
j)ay  the  postage— send  live  2-cent  stamps 
Ml  your  letter,  and  if  convenient  tell  us  your 
dealer's  name 

%fjn0  BEST 

iiro  till-  proiluct  of  a  firm  which  enters  to  cnnd.v 
opiouros.    Oiu'i-  they  tr.v  Keymers'  their  choice 
is  muiie,    ThiToiiro  no  Ixttcr  chocolutcH. 
Flicked  iu  humlsomo  hoxcs— snitahU"  for  Kifto. 
A  dcscriptivi'  l)ooklet  comes  with 
each  Hanipl*^  box. 
llrnliTs:     Write  for  piirtu-ulars 


RP:YMER  &   BROTHERS 

3a:-Klltll  AVF.,  I'lltalllirgh.  Pb. 
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The  Difference. — A  woman  wearing  a 
long  hat-pin  may  be  ejected  from  a  street- 
car in  Beriin.  Here  the  rest  of  the  folks 
have  to  get  out. — Portland  (Me.)  Press. 


A  Gory  Moment. — "  What's  the  matter 
with  Briggs/  " 

"  He  was  getting  shaved  by  a  lady  bar- 
ber when  a  mouse  ran  across  the  floor." — 

Life. 


Had  to  Do  It.—"  Why  did  you  strike 
the  deceastMi  on  the  head  with  an  oar  aft<>r 
he  had  rocked  the  boat  and  fallen  out?  '" 

"  Because  he  knew  how  to  swim." — 
Houalon  Post. 


Slicing  It.— Potash — "  Cohen  can  nefer 

make  a  goot  goluf  blayer." 

Perlmutter — "  For  vy  not?  " 

PoTi»SH — "  He  nefer  hollers  fore — always 

he    yells    dree    ninedy-eight." — WUcoiisin 

Sphinx. 


Southpaw  Compliment. — The  Woman — 

"  My  husband  is  forty  to-day.  You'd  never 
believe  that  there  is  actually  ten  years  dif- 
ference in  our  ages." 

The  Man — "  Why,  no  indeed.  I'm  sun 
you  look  every  bit  as  young  as  he  does." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  First  Step. — "  Well,  yoimg  man, 
ready  for  college?  " 

"  Yep." 

"  What  important  subjects  will  you  take 
up  this  fall?  " 

"  The  first  thing  is  the  matter  of  the 
forward  pass." — Washington  Herald. 


Dizzying. — "  In  this  great  and  glorious 
country  of  ours,"  exclaimed  the  political 
orator,  "  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West." 

"  No  wonder  we  don't  know  where  we 
are  at,"  came  a  querulous  voice  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd. — Town  Topics. 


Opposites. — The  dapper  little  ribbon- 
clerk  gazed  languishingly  into  the  dark 
eyes  of  the  handsome  brunette  waitress. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful,"  he  gurgled,  "  how 
opposites  seem  to  be  attracted  to  each 
other?  " 

"  It  sure  is,"  agreed  the  beauty.  "  1 
noticed  only  to-day  that  the  tallest  man  at 
the  lunch-counter  ordered  shortcake." — 
LippincolCs. 


A  Wonder. — College  President — 
"  You  can't  get  into  our  college.  You 
aren't  quaUfied  in  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Calculus." 

Prospective  Student — "  No,  but  I  am 
very  well  grounded  in  reading,  WTiting,  and 
arithmetic." 

.  College  President — "  Great  Scott, 
man,  you  don't  need  a  college  education  ! 
Why  don't  you  go  into  business?  " — Puck. 


Obvious.— ••  My  husband  has  deserted 
me  and  I  want  a  warrant,"  announced  the 
large  lady. 

"  What  reason  did  he  have  for  deserting 
you?  "  asked  the  prosecutor. 

"  I  don't  want  any  lip  from  you,  I  want 
a  warrant.  I  don't  know  what  reason  he 
had." 

'■  I  think  I  understand  his  reason,"  said 
the  official  feebly,  as  he  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  warrant. — Exchange. 


An  Improvement 
That  Pays  for  the  Machine 


Iliniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


^, 


'® 


•  •••• 


..iiiiiiiiiinil 


The  above  is  an  accurate  siatemeni  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Column  Selector  of  the  Model  10 

Remington  Typewriter 

On  the  Model  10  Remington  ihe  starting  point  of  every  line  of  the  letter  is  reached  by 
one  touch  on  a  Column  Selector  Key.  The  time  saved  by  eliminating  hand  adjusimenls 
of  the  carriage  averages  40  seconds  per  letler  and  envelope.  This  average  has  been 
determined  by  numerous  comparative  lesls. 

Forty  seconds  per  tetter!  Multiply  that  by  the  numt>er  of  letters  your  operator 
writes — every  day  and  every  ■week.  Figure  this  lime  on  the  basis  of  the  'wages  you  pay 
your  operator..    Then  you  will  see  how  quietly  this  improvement  pays  for  the  machine. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


A  Railroad  Bond 
to  Net  5.65% 

We  own  and  offer  a  railroad 
bond  secured  by  mortgage  on 
about  1,381  miles  of  railroad,  com- 
prising an  important  system.  The 
entire  bonded  debt  of  the  com- 
pany is  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
$38,000  per  mile,  while  this  issue 
is  followed  by  bonds  and  stocks 
having  a  present  market  value  of 
over  $29,000,000. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year  surplus 

after  all  fixed  charges  amounted 

to   over   $1,600,000,  against   over 

$1,200,000  for  the  previous  year. 

Ask  for  Circular  S-844 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,     ... 


-    $23,000,000 
.    176,000,000 


'5^ 


V^ 


tarn 
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JAEGER  Porous 
Woolens   are  especi- 
ally recommended  for 
all  who  engage  in  out- 
door recreation.      Posi- 
tive protection  against 
sudden  changesof 
temperature.      Jaeger 
Woolens  prevent 
chill. 

Write  forboo  1^1  et  of 
particulars  and  samples 


DrJaeger's  S. W.S.Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane 

Brooklyn:  504  Fulfon  Sf.     Boston:  324  Boylslon  St 

Phila.:  1516  Chotnat  St.     Chicago:  126  N.State  St. 

Agents  in  all Princical  Cities 
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Accessible  Knowledge 
Produces  Efficiency 

Any  one  or  any  set  of  the  20,000 
letters  this  hie  will  hold,  may  be 
referred  to  instantly. 

Papers  are  filed  on  edge,  held 
vertically  by  Follow  Block. 

This  is  a  Solid  Oak  Letter  File, 
each  drawer  on  Roller  BearinRs; 
Dust-proof,  Sanitary,   Tractical. 

Very  substantial—  $■«  nJC 
almost  Wearproof.  *  I  <'■•' 
FreiBht  Paid. see  note).    *  «'  = 

Made  also  in  2  and  3  drawer 
heights  ;  Legal 
Cap.  Card  Index, 
Document  and 
other  files  in  any 
capacity.  All 
equally  low  in 
price. 

Solid  Oak  Gold- 
en, Natural  or 
Weathered. 

Birch  .Miihocany 
slightly  higher. 

ym^  COMPACT  FILING 

CCPTirkWC  '^''^  built  in  28  stvles 
OtL  1  lUllO  to  meet  the  demands 
of  your  or  any  other  office.  Sec- 
tions 18  in.  wide  — 15  in,  deep. 
Ample  capacity. 

Beautifully  finished  in  Quartered 
Oak  and  Birch  Mahogany.  See 
line  in  Catalog  "  D." 

y/M'-  FILING  DESKS 


There  are  nine  kinds 
of  drawers  for  filing  Letters,  Index  Cards, 
Blanks,  etc.      Select  those   you  need  and  have 
them  arranged  as  you  want  them. 

Made  also  with  two  pedestals  ($22.00). 
The  files  you  want  at  your  finger  tips. 

NOTE:  Transportation  charge!  paid  at  prices 
quoted  to  Railway  Stations  Ea«t  of  Mont.,  Wyo., 
Colo.,  Okla.  and  Texas.  Consistently  low  prices 
beyond. 

FREE.  Catalogs  of  Filing  and  Office  Equipment 
and  Sectional  Bookcases  sent  with  helpful  Book- 
let "Filing  Suggestions." 

The  5^^^  Manufacturing  Company 

56  Union  Street  Monroe,  Mich. 

N*w  York  Office     108  Fulton  Street 


BMutifoI  PORTABLE  LIBRARY  LAMP 

/n«do  of  MlsalonWialhiridOak;  handrubbtd 

^  wix  finlihid;    shad*    ol  lour   panolt   ol 

ACathadri  I  Art  Glaaa,  ol  linla  ol  graan 

■ndwhila,  makaa  ■  aplandid  wadding  gilt; 

alwaya  u>aful  and  In  parlaot  harmony  wllhl  la 

•  urroundlngi.      Mada  lor  alaotrlolty,  gaa  or  oil. 

nUNYBAK''GsirtBtM4  Prodact  PriceOnlr  $2.75 

Wrlle  lor  complnta  FraalMualralad  catalog  tailing 
-      ut^ur  lino  Llghllng  Tlxturaa  and  Furnltura. 
g^WE  SAVE  YOU  ONE-HALF. 

HuTbtkC*..  IO!)niiaSL,Bliirftoii,Iii({. 


MtKKOK  I.millll  AMtKU.T.  X\  .ikIi  .i.lv  nn  ,.„i,,  r  „|,ir,  c, 
anil  tnk»'  tlip*  pl.r**  ••■  th'»  rliim^y  n)«>tal  iir<h  r.iipi>nr(j«  ao  hf;ivy 
lor.irry,  \\y  innrrlinR  thin  t-ork  pltilpa  inlhr  p4M-k«t  iin<ier  lhf« 
frll,  ynii  1  in  ■riiiliinlly  ri-  riri  h  tho  Imil  to  iln  nnrninl  poaition 
with'iul  piiia.  fiilhrrt'a  Ailjnntnliln  Innlf  p  .Siippnrtn  will  ■ivrmir- 
fli'MMit  aiipp,irt  til  tbn  h^iivic^t  prr^nn,  lit  niiy  p.hnf>,  hiivc  no  met- 
al to  runt  or  rulilipr  to  rot,  nnil  rout  only  tl.OO  n  pmr,  [KiHtpmil. 
Krtlli-n  arrhfa  nflirt  lh«  entirn  nprvotifl  ay^ttfm.  rniiKP  n  yery 
pninriil  condition  rffipinhlinf  rhf*iim>itiitin  withahootins  pnina  in 
l»|a  mill  hnrk.  Oilli^rl'a  Ailjiratnlili-  A ri  h  I  ii«hion«  nrr  Hf.ifni-il 
to  rslirv..  ihi<  troiihir  Ifyon  ar«  ■nlli-nnl.  ai-nil  for  n  niiir  toiliiv 
B.  T.  lllliBKIIT  MKIi.  10..  S40  Hoiith  <tyr.,  ilofhr.lrr,  ^.  V. 
Makrrp.  of  <iill,»rt'i«  Hoi-I  Cu.hiron 


City  Sights. — S  ummer  Boarde  r — 
"  Don't  you  over  come  to  see  the  sights  of 
a  city?  "* 

Farmer  Medders — "  Oh,  no;  we  see 
'em  every  summer." — Judge. 


A  Familiar  Term. — "  Why  didn't  you 
arrest  that  man  when  I  denounced  him  as 
a  pickpocket?  "  demanded  the  irate  citizen. 

"  I  thought  it  was  just  a  little  political 
discussion,"  explained  the  policeman. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  Back-slap. — Husband — "  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  fable  about  the  whale  swallowing 
Jonah." 

Wife—"  Why  not?  That's  nothing  to 
what  you  expect  me  to  swallow  some- 
times."— Lippincott's. 


None  Too  Soon. — Perturbed  Diner — 
"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you 
this  evening,  waiter?  First  you  give  me 
the  fish,  and  now  you  give  me  the  soup." 

Waiter  (confidentially) — "  Well,  to  tell 
the  truth,  sir,  it  was  'igh  time  you  'ad  that 
fish."— r/ie  Sketch. 


Bargain  Hunters. — "  My  wife  and  my- 
self are  trying  to  get  up  a  list  of  club 
magazines.  By  taking  three  you  get  a 
discount." 

"  How  are  you  making  out?  " 

"  WeU,  we  can  get  one  that  I  don't  want, 
and  one  that  she  doesn't  want,  and  one 
that  neither  wants  for  $2.25." — Washington 
Herald. 


Keeping  It  Secret. — "  Why  is  it,"  asked 
the  curious  guest,  "  that  poor  men  usually 
give  larger  tips  than  rich  men?  " 

"  Well,  suh,"  said  the  waiter,  who  was 
something  of  a  philosopher  as  well,  "  looks 
to  me  like  de  po'  man  don't  want  nobody 
to  find  out  he's  po',  and  de  rich  man  don't 
want  nobody  to  find  out  he's  rich." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Think,  Men. — "  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  women 
to  go  into  politics  or  not,"  said  the  man 
with  a  furrowed  brow. 

"  Surely  you  do  not  doubt  their  capa- 
bility." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  But  think  of  the 
appalling  sums  that  \vill  change  hands  if 
they  get  to  betting  hats  on  elections." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Superfluous. — The  banquet  hall  was 
adorned  with  many  beautiful  paintings,  and 
the  president  of  the  little  college  was  called 
upon  to  respond  to  a  toast.  Wishing  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  ladies  present,  ho 
designatf^d  the  paintings  with  an  eloquent 
gesture  and  said: 

"  What  need  is  there  of  these  painted 
beauties  when  we  have  so  many  with  us 
at  the  table?  " — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


A  Hard  One. — Rt^presentative  Dudley 
M.  Hughes,  of  Georgia,  is  called  a  farmt^r 
statesman  and  devotis  much  of  his  time  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  his  district. 
Ho  has  requests  for  many  new  kinds  of 
seeds,  and  a  time  ago  r(>ceived  this  letter: 

Dear  Dud:  Sam  Y<)pi)'s  beiMV  tellin'  me 
of  a  new  seedless  toniattcr  the  Guvment  is 
growin'.  I'm  \\Titing  to  you  in  hopes  you 
will  send  mo  some  of  the  seeds. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


$100 

DOWN 


Have  you  any  idea  how  little  it  would  cost  to 
have  your  own  Billiard  and  Pool  Table — to  learn 
the  games  or  perfect  your  play  at  home?  Under 
our  easy  payment  plan,  the  expense  is  scarcely 
noticeable.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  you  can  own  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

You  can  play  on  il  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  The 
prices  are  $15,  $25,  $33,  $50,  $60,  $70,  etc.,  on  easy 
tenns  of  $  1  or  more  down  (depending  on  size  and  style 
selected),  and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Sizes  range 
up  to  4}^x9  feet  (standard).  Complete  playing  e<iuip- 
ment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

No  special  roc-m  is  needed.  The  Burrowe*  Table  can 
be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounted 
on  its  own  legs  or  folding  stand,  and  quickly  set  aside 
when  not  in  use.    Burrowes  Tables  are 

Used  by  Experts 

for  home  practice.  The  most  delicate  shots,  calling  for  skOl  of 

the  highest  type,  can  be  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

FREE  TRIAL    NO  RED  TAPE 

On  rereipl  ol  first  inatuDment  we  will  hhip  Table.  Play  on 
it  one  week.  If  unsatiafuctory  return  it.  «nd  on  its  re<-eipt 
we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  ensures  you  a  free  trial. 
Write  todiiy  for  illuilrHted  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  702  Center  Street.  Portland,  Me. 


A  Permanent  Edge 

You  can  keep  your  razor  constantly 
keen,  so  it  will  give  you  a  close,  com- 
fortable shave  every  day,  if  you  use  our 

New  kTorrey 
Honing  Strop 

You  don't  need  any  experience  or  any 
special  skill— the  new  strop  will  do  it 
all.  The  sharpcningsideisprepart.d  with 
our  newly  discovered  sharpening  dress- 
ing. This  is  OHrsecref  and  no  other  strop 
in  the  world  has  it.  That  is  why  the  New 
Torrey  Strop  keeps  your  razor  in  so 
much  better  condition  than  any  other 
strop.  If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you 
the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop — write  us 
for  full  information.  Booklet,  all  about 
shaving,  sent  free  on  request 

Prices  SOc.  75c,  $1.  00, 
^fl.2S.  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 
0<t  a  Torrey  Razor  -  the  Beat  Made. 

Every  dealer  who  is  not  now  selling  the 
New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  should  write 
at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 
'  J.  K.  TORREY  CO..  Dept  C  ,  Worcester.  Mass.  I 
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Foreign 

October  5. — Four  United  States  marines  arc 
killixi  and  8  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
insurgents  in  Nicaragua.  The  rebels  lose  40 
killed,  75  wounded,  and  15  taken. 

October  6. — Leon,  the  last  insurrectionist  strong- 
hold in  Nicaragua,  surrenders  to  a  force  of 
I'nited  States  marines  and  sailors.  Three 
American  marines  are  killed  and  8  wounded 
in  street  fighting  with  a  mob,  50  of  the  mob 
are  killed,  and  40  wounded. 

October  8. — F.  C.  Bostock.  the  animal  trainer, 
dies  in  London. 

Montenegro  declares  war  on  Turkey  and  hos- 
tiUties  begin. 

October  9. — The  Italian  aviator,  Cagliani,  flies 
across  the  sea  from  Pisa  to  Corsica,  95  miles. 

October  10. — An  all-day  flght  between  the  Turks 
and  Montenegrins  at  Podgoritza  results  in  a 
Montenegrin  victory  and  the  capture  of 
Planinitza  and  Detchitch  moimtains. 

Domestic 

October  4. — Theodore  Roosevelt  testifies  before 
the  Clapp  investigating  committee  that  altho 
corporations  did  contribute  to  his  1904  cam- 
paign fund,  none  was  asked  to  do  so  and  no 
promises  were  made  as  a  return  for  any 
contributions. 

Chief  Justice  Knapp  of  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Court  and  Labor  Commissioner  Neill 
settle  the  wage  dispute  on  railroads  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  by 
awarding  employees  a  general  wage  increase 
of  10§  per  cent. 

October  5. — "  Big  Jack  "  Zelig,  a  New  York  gang- 
leader  who  was  to  have  been  witness  in  the 
Becker  case,  is  shot  and  killed. 

October  7. — Former  United  States  Senator  W. 
A.  Peffer  of  Kansas  dies  in  Cirenola,  Kan., 
aged  81. 

October  8. — W.  B.  McKinley  testifies  before  the 
Clapp  committee  that  $265,000  was  collected 
for  the  Taft  preconvention  campaign,  of 
which  $150,000  came  from  the  Taft  family, 
$25,000  from  Jolin  Hays  Hammond,  and 
$25,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

October  9. — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
brings  suit  to  test  the  Government's  right  to 
enforce  the  new  newspaper  publicity  law. 

October  10.— The  twenty-seven  Roosevelt  elec- 
tors in  Pennsylvania  "withdraw  from  the  Re- 
publican ticket  and  Taft  electors  are  sub- 
stituted. 

The  trial  of  Police  Lieutenant  Charles  Becker 
for  the  murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal  begins 
in  New  York. 

Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  makes  a  series  of  speeches 
in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
receives  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine. 


MOORE'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  NON-LEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

$2.50  AND  UP 


Simply  remove  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill — no 
inky  joints  to  unscrew. 

C»n  be  carried  any  way ,  any- 
where  in   pocket    or    bag.     It  Won't   Leak. 

It  writes  at  the   first  stroke,   without   shaking. 

It  writes    continuously    with    an    even     flow. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  way  of  the  (eweal 
parts,    nothing    to  get   out    of    order. 

Moore's  is  a  habit  that  yoa  never  i2et  orer. 

Every     pen    unconditional    guaranteed. 

fi>r  Safe  By  Oea/ers  Eve/ytrAere. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO 

ffdams,  Cushin^S,  Foster,  Jelling  ff^enis 
160  DEVONSHIRE  ST.    BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  one  year  at  five 
dollars  is  an  insurance 
against  care. 


EVERY  TUESDAY 

ALL  NEWS-STANDS 

TEN  CENTS. 


S 


Enclosed 
find  One  Dol- 
lar    (Canadian 
I1.13.  Foreign 
I1.26).     Send    Life 
for  three  months  to 


H^ 


/ 


/ 


"Bygones'* 

That  handsome  pre- 
mium picture,  free  to 
each  yearly  subscriber. 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers  ;  no  subscripMon 
reneweil  at  this  rate.  Tbls  order  must  come 
to  us  (lirpct ;  not  throueh  an  agent  or  dealer. 

LIFE,  62  West  31,  New  York 
One  Year  $5.00.     (Canadian  $5.52,  Foreign  $6.04). 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.     A  quick  liuch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 


m-Avoiaimitations^Askfor''HORUGK'S''^Every}Nhere 


50\Perfect  Cut  Dl  AMON  DS  thelmportTr 


Bencliiby  this  BASCH  Flan:  ro':d"L't°inTo''u/Zfc7oAh^o 

thousands  of  solid  gold  mountings  shown  in  our  big  Diamond  Book  at  our 
expense,  without  payment  of  any  money  in  advance;  without  obligation  to 
buy.  You  can  own  and  wear  Diamonds,  pure  and  brilliant— fove  them  for 
yhrlstmas—^t  our  Importer's  price.  S66  to  S97.50per  Carat!  Thisaston- 
ishmg  low  price  is  madopossiblo  by  enormous  sales,  D/rec* /mporf/ns' and  el- 
imination of  all  losses  and  expenses.  The Byl ^C// plan  protects  you  with  the 

BASCH  Money  Back  Guarantee  rnVDTa'mri'flf9^«',!;,^c^^,5:': 


Arv  article  selected  from  our 


anytimo  within  two  ye.irs;  allows  full  purchase  price  on  exchanges,  any /I'meJ 

Quality,  value  and  Carat  weight  legally  certified.     Backed  by  our  reputation  big  Book  sent  C.'O   D.  on  ap- 

lor  unequalled  values  for  34  lonpr  years:  and  hy  our  entire  capital.  proval,  at  our  expense,  witn- 

write  Now  For  The  New  BASCH  Diamond  Book— Free!  ?"<  pa  »res,  out  obii»ration  to  buy. 

;; ,,  ,^^„ Illustrations  331.  I4K9^cdia.  $,13.50     ___ 

trom  $1,000,000  stock  of  Diamonds,  Platinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry,  Watch-  332.  MKrwo  Jicdia         "^^ 
cs,  Silverware,  etc.  Explains  Byl.VC//  PlanandMoney  Back  Guarantees;  con-  $38  00 


^'"s  'nteresting-and  important  information  absolutely  neccessary  to  intelli-  333.  I4K  ^c  dia 
gently  buy  a  Diamond.    (k)mplete,  authoritative      A'otr  ready  to  mail  to  you  $71.25 

free   on  receipt  of  your  name.  "^i^^t^        Dent    ASS"     ^^   ""^  ^"^  '^" 

L  Basch  Sl  Co.  .Slsr,S?,|»j.cluli*„ViiL  •»  "■'  S 
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"I'll  Tell  You  How  I  Happened 
to  Buy  a  Radioptican." 

"I  had  wanted  a  first  class  pro- 
jector for  some  time  but  the  only 
ones  I  could  find  were  either  ex- 
pensive lantern  slide  machines 
or  mere  toys.      One  day  in 
an   optical   goods   store   I 
saw  the    Radioptican — 
the   clerk   offered   to 
demonstrate  it. 
This  demon- 
stration  proved 
to  mc   that  the 
Radioptican 
was  the  ma- 
chine      I 
wanted. 


"At- 
tached 
to    the 
machine 
when  it  was 
delivered  was 
theRadioptican 
guarantee  tag — a 
broad,    fearless 
guarantee     that 
makes  me  gladder  than 
ever   that    I    chose    the 
Radioptican. 

"Radiopticans   oroject  any 
post  card,  picture,  magazine 
lipping,    photo,    etc.,    up    to 
511 X  7"   with  wonderful  accuracy 
of  color  and  detail.    Models  are  for 
electric    lighting,    acetylene    (com- 
plete with  generator  ready  to  operate) 
and  for  gas  lighting.     Prices  are  from 
$2.50  to  $50.00." 

Write  for  Book  "Home  Entertainments" 

With  this  book  you  got  a  card  entitling  you  to  a 
free  demonstration  of  the  Radioptican.  The  Radi- 
optican is  sold  wherever  photo  supplies  and  optical 
goods  arc  sold.  Also  in  department  stores  and  toy 
shops.  S2.50  to  $50.00.  Canadian  prices  20%  advance 
—  to  cover  duty. 

H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY 

807  River  Street  North  Bennington,  Vt> 

Ijni  Grindrri  and  Makers  of  Optical  Instruments 
for  Over  40  Years 

Branches:  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York       San  Francisco       London 


IVIasonic — Eastern  Stai — Odd  Fellows — 
Knights  of  Pythias— Woodmen     IVlacca- 
bees       Foresters  —  Knights     Colnmbus 
and  all  other  Secret  So- 
ciety     Buttons  "  Pins- 
Rings — Charms — Medals 
in     stock   or    made  to 
School    Clats     Frat.  Soc.  Pins. 
WINSHIP  &  CO. 
Factory  705  L,  IVIaionic  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 


order. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Fi>riii   L«*tt«*ra.  Dift«inns.   Mriius.   Kf 
I"Tl«,  nnylliiiii!  '     Tlun  Inkc  u<lvHiitnic<' 
of  Diir  ofTrr  of  ten  iImtii'  ttinl.  without 
drpnull.    Itmia-  IMI'IIOVKII  'Up  Tup  i« 
tlo' Hirrir>l''Nl  aikI  <|iii(-k>'&l  iii,'iIi<m1  i.I 
'liiplii-aliiiK.      lOU  ropii'H  fi-diii   tNii- 
wiiltni  lind  TiO  ropirs  from  Typr- 
wrill.n  Oriv'ioiil.    Coinplfti'Diipli 
■  nu.r,    with    "  Dbiiuco"    OllprI  JC 
I'si'phinptil  lUrl,  it<'jrntivr  ti.ll     •^ 
rELI.V  r.  llU-t  IX  TMCAKIK  CO.,   Ilnii.  IIMi;..   Ill  John  SI..  \.Y. 

THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN   OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funlt  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


100  in  Each  Box 

Saiiiplo  liox   l.'ic 

Ki««;.%ii.%  (;Mr  roiii'.tw.  \'i'.%%  vouk  tiTt 

■  Iji,  •»•!  (1  I.  Mil..i«  111  Ih..   «,.rli|  ■' 


"A.  de  C,"  Hot  Spring.s.  Ark. — "Please  state 
when  to  use  'fish'  and  when  'fishes.'  Also,  give 
example  of  each." 

"Fish"  when  one  is  thinkins;  of  the  mass  or 
quantity;  "fishes"  when  one  is  thinking  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  the  mass.  "He  caught 
a  fine  string  of  fish";  "Fifty  fishes  make  a  long 
string";  "There  are  as  many  fishes  in  the  sea 
as  ever  were  caught  out."  But  the  rule  can  not 
be  appUod  absolutely  because  often  one  can  not 
say  which  is  uppermost  in  mind,  the  mass  or  the 
individuals  that  form  the  mass. 

"W.  W.,"  Cambridge,  Mass. — "Please  state 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  expression: 

'  Wo  is  me! '  " 

The  construction  is  very  old.  "Me"  is  dative 
case  (of  disadvantage).  A  like  construction  is 
foimd  in  Scott's  "Wo  worth  the  day  That  cost 
thy  life,  my  gallant  gray!"  where  "worth"  is  a 
present  subjunctive  (of  wish)  form  of  a  verb  now 
ob.solete  in  English,  the  equivalent  of  the  German 
wcrden  as  our  "to  be"  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  sein.  That  is,  Scott's  hero  (in  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake)  means:  "May  wo  come  to  the 
day!"  "Wo  be  unto  thee,  O  Moab!"  (.Jere- 
miah, xlviii,  46)  expresses  a  similar  wish;  and 
"wo  is  mc!"  (Jeremiah,  x,  19,  and  xlv.  3)  pre- 
sents the  same  dative  construction,  but,  since  the 
.sentence  is  not  a  wish,  the  indicative  form  "is." 
not  the  subjimctive  "be,"  is  used. 

"R.  C.  B.,"  Springer.  N.  IM.— "Why  is  the 
word  'colonel'  pronounced  ker'ncl,  and  the  word 
'  sergeant '  pronounced  sar'gent  ?  " 

The  word  "colonel"  came  to  EngUsh  from  the 
French.  Originally  from  the  Latin  columna, 
"column,"  it  appeared  in  Italian  as  colonello, 
French  as  colonnel.  In  harmony  with  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  romance  languages,  the  word  in 
French,  by  di.ssirailation  of  / — /,  had  become  in 
the  16th  century,  or  earlier,  coronnel,  and  in 
that  form  was  adopted  into  English  as  coronel, 
which  gradually,  by  fixing  of  the  stress  on  the 
first  syllable  and  con.sequeiit  weakening  of  the 
second  syllable,  acquired  its  present  pronuncia- 
tion, kurnl  (ur  as  ur  in  turn,  the  final  /  as  in 
able).  In  France,  popular  etymology,  associated 
the  word  coronnel  with  corona,  couronne,  "crown," 
and  helped  to  maintain  the  pronunciation  with 
r  long  after  the  spelling  with  r  was,  late  in  the 
16th  century,  supplanted  in  literary  use  by  the 
etymological  form  colonnel.  In  F2nglish  the  two 
spelling  forms,  coronel  and  colonel,  were  for  a 
while  used  indifferently,  the  latter  finally  becom- 
ing flxt;  but  the  pronunciation  remained  as 
established  by  the  form  in  which  the  word  was 
adopted  into  the  language,  namely,  with  r.  The 
name  was  applied  to  the  ofiicer  in  command  of 
the  first  regiment,  and  con.si-quently  at  the  head 
of  a  colimin. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  modern  period  in  his- 
tory of  the  English  language,  short  er  followed  by 
a  consonant  came  often  to  be  pronounced  as  ar. 
What  was  hcrt  became  hart  (spelled  heart);  what 
was  person  Inu'ame  parson  (both  forms  now  in  use 
as  individual  words),  iinip<rsili/  became  univar- 
sily  (still  preserved  in  "  'Varsity"),  clerk  became 
Clark  (now  the  form  of  the  proper  name).  So 
Derby  came  to  be  called  Darby  and  sergeant  sar- 
gent  (Sargent  is  still  the  proper  noim). 

"M.  R.."  Plymouth,  Wis. —  "In  the  case  of  a 
minister  speaking  to  a  congregation  of  foreign- 
l)orn  Germans  and  their  descendants.  Cii.-man- 
.\iu(Ticans,  is  the  word  'native'  correctly  us(>d  in 
the  following  connection:  '  I.et  us  now  sing  hymn 
so  and  so,  in  our  native  tongut;'  (meaning  the  Eng- 
lish language)?  " 

To  foreign-born  citizens.  l'',nglish  is  an  ac(iulred 
tongue.  For  their  children,  it  may  beconte  a 
native  tongue.  Children  of  foreign-born  parents 
may  grow  up  to  be  bilingual,  having  two  "na- 
tive" tongues;  but  that  Is  exceptional.  One 
language  is  likely  to  be  felt  as  li>ss  tuitural  than  the 
otIxT.  The  minister's  u.se  of  the  word  "native" 
was  for  many  of  his  congregation  ninbignoiis.  It 
would  have  been  bt>tter  to  say  "in  English." 


|^;CiqRTERS 

No  metal 
can  "touch  you 

Good   garters   are 

the  only  kind  you  want. 

The  surest  way  to  get 
them  and  be  certain  of 
it,  is  to  say  plainly 

RflRIS  G/IRTERS 

to  your  dealer;  it's  just  as 
easy  to  have  the  best  as 
the  next  best. 

Made  with  rubber  cushion 
loop  fasteners  that  will  not 
tear  the  thinnest  hose. 

Look  for  the  name  PJR/S 
on  each  garter. 

25  and  50  cents 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,   Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 


Plymouth 
Furs 

Trade  Mark 

Wherever  well 
dressed  women  gath- 
er, there  Plymouth 
Furs  will  be  found. 
The  superior  grade 
of  fur,  the  perfect 
workinanshipand  the 
charmingly  and  or- 
iginal styles  have 
made  Plymouth  Furs 
the  standard,  high 
grad:;  furs  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Plymouth  Furs 
are  selected  grades 
but  the  prices  are 
surprisingly  reason- 
able. We  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer  and 
save  you  10  to  20%. 

Style  Book  27  Free 

The  new  Style  Book  27  shows  furs  at  $5  to 
$5,000  and  contains  much  valuable  information 
and  details.  It  is  the  best  fur  manual  pub- 
lished and  tells  the  truth  about  furs.  Sent  free 
on  request  if  you  advise  us  the  kind  of  furs 
you  are  consiilcring. 

Repairs  at  Reasonable  Rates 

PLYMOUTH  FUR  CO. 

120tol50  1'l.VMi)l   III  HI, DC.  MINNI-AI'OLIS.  MINN. 
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BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURN EIJ.  Send  sKetci)  ior  iree  report  as  lo 
paieniauiliiv  GUIDE  I'.OOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  will)  vaiiiaDie  L;st  oi  Invei-- 
tions  wanted,  sent  tree.  (JN'E  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Proeres? :  famnie  iree. 
VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

LEARN  HOW  to  easily  make  money  with- 
out interfering  with  your  present  occupation. 
Address  at  once  Desk  2, 

Sckibnbr's  Magazine, 
155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

OWN  A  BUSINESS.  MAKE  BIG  MO- 
NEY. Be  independent.  Start  during  spare 
time  at  home  and  prow  fast.  Mail  Order  or 
local.  We,  a.<  manufacturers,  have  a  new 
"tested  out"  selling:  plan  that  will  make  big 
money  for  our  co-workers.  Newly  patented 
ever>-day  necessities  of  positive  merit.  Re- 
peat oraers.  We  train  you.  Are  now  ready 
to  add  representatives  in  all  localities.  Get 
out  of  the  "rut"  and  write  me  for  full  outline 
of  (copyrighted)  plans,  sworn  statements  and 
positive  proof.  Grasp  this  opportunity  by 
writing  me  today.    J.  M.  Peasb,  Pres. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO., 
613  Pease  Bldg.,  Main  St.,        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   Dy    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  exnense — 2  ieet  fall  elevates  water  ;o 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  iree. 
Rife  Ram  Co. ,21S7  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at 
our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
Chandi.ek  &  CiiANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys, 
942  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Traveling  men  making  small 
towns  and  cross  road  stores  to  handle  our 
new  and  up-to-date  pocket  side  line.  Pays 
a  commission  of  #4.00  per  order.  A  winn%r. 
For  full  particulars  address  Burd  Mfg.  Co., 
212SigelSt.,  Chicago. 

ANSWER  THIS:  Best  side  line  yet.  New. 
Pays  all  expenses.  $4  00  per  order.  Two 
to  four  orders  a  day  sure.  Pocket  sample. 
Temby  Jewelry  Co.,  2005  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

.Salesman  to  a;sist  in  introducing  the  New 
Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  into  the  theo- 
logical seminaries.  A  representative  on  lii> 
first  trip  secured  105  orders  from  a  total  of 
107  students  in  one  seminar^'.  Compensation 
liberal.  Give  experience,  age  and  reference. 
Address  Dept.  .587,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Subscription  Books,  44-GO  East  23d 
Street,  New  York. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 

DEBATERS  and  speakers,  club  women  and 
writers!  Briefs,  outlines,  and  all  manner  of 
n  aterial  furnished.  Literary  help  of  everj- 
t  ind  given  by  The  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Indiana. 

FOR    SALE 

Lady  going  South,  will  sell  genuine  black 
Lynx  set  for  $25,  bnught  this  Fall  from 
Eastern  Fur  Co.,  left  there  in  storage,  large 
pillow  muff,  handsome  scarf,  C.  O.  D.  sub- 
ject to  approval. 

Mme.  I.a  Bern,  care  of 
EASTERN     FUR  CO. 

753  Sixth  Avt.-.,  New  York 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  iee. 
R.  B.  Owen.4oOwen  i;idg.,Wasliington,D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
l!est  results.  Prompinessassured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  searcli.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  FSt.Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PURCHA.SK  A  SOUTHERN  FARM 

Prices  flO  nn  Acre  Up.  Nature  fa 
vors  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain,  rnild 
winters,  enjoyable  summers.  .Social,  religious 
and  school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork, 
poultrj',  sheep  and  dairying  pay  handsomely. 
Large  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck,  com,  cotton, 
nutsandapples."Southem  Field. "state  book- 
letsandallfactsfree.    M.V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Ry.,  Room 57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COINS.    STAMPS,    ETC. 

RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Premium  list,  lOc.  Lar?e  retail  lists  of  Coins, 
Paper  Money,  Cut  G.-'m  Stones,  Jewelry, 
Curios,  etc. ,  with  an  ancient  Roman  Coin, 
for  6c.  stamps.  Monthly  Public  Sales  of 
above,  catalogs  with  instructions  for  bidding 
by  mail  free.  T.  L.  Elder,  Dept.  L.,32  E.  2S 
St.,  New  York. 


HELP    WANTED 


WOMAN — To  travel  as  Field  Secretary  of 
child  welfare  movement;  position  demands 
exceptional  qualifications  and  pays  upwards 
of  $1,500  per  year.  Address  The  After 
.School  Club  of  America,  1714ChestnutStreet, 
Philadelphia. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breed? 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


<iOI.\<i  TO  PAItIS  t 

Be  suro  i.i  rend  F.  Borkelpy  Smith's 
books:  li  "How  l>nrlM  .^miiHfS  It- 
HOir."  Illustriit«'<l.  $1  5()  12)  "Purls, 
iaiis  Out>«r-I>o»r8. "  How  they  live 
(ind  what  thoy  do  in  Bummer-tinic. 
Ilhistrati'd.  H.,"*.  (31  'Tho  Keiil 
■..iitiii     Quiirtcr    of  Piii-iM"       $1.20. 

tiioi.vi;  TO  i.o\i»<»\  t 

Don't  miss  V  Bi-rkeley  Smith's  book 
"111  I<<>ii<loii  Town."  Shows  you  thu 
real  .Johnny  Bull  ns  .vou  would  not 
othorwisH  see  him.  Ilhistriited.  ifi..*l 
AlsoFred'k  Hastines's"llii«'k  Ktrei'ls 
aud  ■..oiidon  iSluniH"    25  cents. 

FUNK  A  W  to N A M.8C011P  V .N T,  N>»  York 


^^^C^ 

i^^k 

^^s^^^^ 

jj^^^^^ 

^*^^-iJli^ 

Q^^f 

Ci  O  I  !V  G  TO    W  .4  S  11  1  \  <.:  T O  V  f 

Read   Harriet   E.    Monroe's    '■  lVii.«li- 
In^twii:  Its  Slf^litsaiHl  IlLsig-lils." 

Illustrated.     $1.00. 

FrXK  &  WAGX.4LI.S  COMPANY.  Nrw  Voik 

'Wortli-'While  tours.  Sail  late  in  Nov.  to 
German  y  (opera, concerts, language) 4  mos. 
followed  by  3  mos.  travel  in  7  countries,  $980 
Either  part.  SaW.  Small  party.  Refs.  exchang- 
ed. Address  Miss  M.  Rudd,  Norwich,  Conn. 


UNIQUE    NUT.SHELL    BOSTON 

GUIDK— Boston  in  all  its  phases.  A  tourist 
has  called  it  the  best  guide-book  in  Amei  ica 
Ask  at  news  stands  or  send  30  cts.  to  Nutshell 
Seeing  Boston  Co.,  Box  53,  Back  Bay  P.  O., 

Boston. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 


32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAINK  TOURS.    (iI.E.VS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EuropefE?S$260 

1- —  ly.  Best  routes.  ^"^ 


lie>t  nunayenient.  best  testimonials,  ami  tfie 

lowest  iirici's  in  the  world. 

TheTEMPLETOnR8.8BeaeonSt..  Boston. Mass. 


DARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

F.  Beikeley  Smith  has  wiitlen 
another  delightful  book— "  Parisian  Out 
of  Doors."  "Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cipars." 
— Fred'k  Remington.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Mediterranean  Lands 

Frequent  departures  Januar>'  to  May. 
Esypt,    The     Holy      Land     aiul 
<ireefe.    Italy  and  the  liivierju 
.Spain,  Portugal  and  France. 

Ever>'thing  the  best.  Small  parties.  Ideal 
leaders. 

Send  for  descriptive  book. 
RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   COMPANY 

300  WaKhinf-ton  Strrrt,  Huston 
Sli.%  Fifth  Avrnilp,  .New  York 
1005  Cheatnut  Strrrt,  I'liiiidrlphim 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Months'  Tonr  Under  Escort 
Jan.  3  to  .May  2.     #1495 

"All  expenses."     First-class  throughout 
Japan    in    Cherry    llloMNoin  Time 

Sendt/or  Booklet 

THE   PILGRIM   TOURS 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agts. 

Old    South  <'hiirrli  Kldc..  lloHtnn 

3*j5  Filth  .%  venue,  .\ew  Yiirii 


Go  this  winter  to 

SWITZERLAND 

and  enjoy  from  6  to  8  hours'  sunshine 
daily  at  altitudes  to  suit  all  constitutions. 

Exhilarating-  winter  sports.  Delight- 
ful pastimes.  Call  and  see  us  or  simply 
write  for  Parcel  4  which  is  a  special  se- 
lection of  our  best  illustrated  booklets. 

We  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION   BUREAU 
OF  SWITZERLAND 

241  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 

The  attractive  American  home  of  Switzerland 


University  Travel 


THE  MKDITERKANKAN 
THE  NILE 
PAI.E.STINE 
GREECE 

Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athena  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Send  for  illustrated  nnnouncemettt. 
r.UREAU   OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19'Trinity  Place,  Hoston 


Travel  with  Dunning 

Around  the  World,  Eastbound,  Nov.  16. 
Egrypt  and  Palestine  Jan.,  Feb.  and  Mar. 
.Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to  Europe. 
Special  A  rrangements/or  ^ivate  tours. 
Agents  for  H.  &  Anglo-American  Nile. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House,  I'oston, Mass. 


HAUTAUQU 


lORIENTAL  TOURS  & 

.SaiKng  Jan.  22,  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18, 1913.  for 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece.  F'inest 
accommodations — cultured  leaders.  Descrip- 
tive booklet  now  ready. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


t  and  the  Mediterranean 

Including  Algiers.  Sicily.  Rome^  Tunis 
and  Riviera.  .Small  private  party  starting 
in  November.  Address  THE  Ml.SSE.S 
PHILLI  PS,  127  East  46tli  Street,  New  York. 


ORIENT 


KIFTKK.NTM  CKUISE 
KKII.  15,  1913 

71   days,    J400   up.    by   new   C'unarder   "  La- 
conia  "  ;  shore  trips,  hotels,  etc..  included. 
FRANK    C.     (i.AKK.     Timpii    lliilldin^,    .New    Vork 


University  Prints 


2.000  .11  .11..-  I-,  nt  e.l0ll.      OlT.-k    ItancUiwik   hv  Krl- 
inund  Von  .Mach.  1  vol..$I.r>0,      li.ilian  Handtx>ok8 
2  vols..  $1  .SO  ^arh.     Send  2r  stamp  for  catrilo^ue    1 
BITKI<:.%I'  0|-  U.XIl'KltSITV  TK.«\  KlJ 
19  TRI.NITy  PLACE.  BOSTON.  1 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


Center  of  Winter  out-of-door 
life  in  the  Middle  South 

Four  excellent  Hotels— 52  cottages— The 

Carolina   openm   November  30,    1912 

Holly  Inn  opens  January  10;  Berk- 
shire and  Harvard  open  Janu- 
ary 15. 

SPECIAL  RATES  DURING 
DECEMBER  & JANUARY 

18-hoje   golf   coursPB 
and    6-hoie   pra<'tice 
rourso,  tenniN,  livery  and    sa'1- 
illo  hor«<'s.  model  dairv.  Bhooi- 
ing  preserve,  trup  shooting. 

Good  Roads  in  a  radius 
of  50  miles  or  more 

ThroughPulhuanSer-!'icefrom 
Ne-iv  j  ork  I'ia  .Seaboard  A  ir 
Line.  Only  one  night  out  from 
Ne^v  y'ork,  Boston,  Cle7>eland, 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 

?^end  for  illiiKtrated  booklet  (iixi 
inruniialion. 

Pinebont  General  Office,  PineliDrtt 
LeonardTufts.OwDer.BoitOD.Mau. 


AROUND  theWORLD 

COOK'S  41st  Annual  Series  ot  Tours  de 
Luxe.  Next  departures,  Eastiwund,  Nov. 
2,  26.     Jan.  4.     Southbound,  Nov.  6. 
Special    Short   Tour.    Januarj-  11. 
4  months.     $152. 5. 

Our  cont filet e  chai?i  0/15^  offices 
A  round  the  IVorld/urttiskes  un- 
equalled  and  unique  facilities. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Next  departure  November  20 

EGYPT  and  the  NILE 

Cook's  laxorions  iteamers  leave  Cairo  every 
few  days  during  the  teaton  for  the  First 
and  Second  Cataracts,  the  Sudan,  etc. 
Also  elegant  private  steamers  and  Daha- 
beahs  for  private  parties. 
TOURS  to  (he  ORIENT.  Inclusive-rate  tonrs 
de  Luxe.  46th  Annual  Series. 
EUROPE.  Short  Fall  Tours  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Italy.  Riviera,  etc. 

Send/or  I^rogrannne  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

■l\h  l!r«adwav.  264  Fifth  .-Vve..  New  Vork 

Hoston,    Philadeljihia,   Chicago, 

.San     Fraticisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal.  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's    Travellers*    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


Around '"'WORLD 

-  110  DATS  ' 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 


fimluliuinug 
FEB.6.l9a 


mx>mi 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

4I-4.S     BROADWAY     N  .Y 
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This  Wool 
Can't  Scratch  You 


IT'S  on  the  outside — where 
sheep  wear  it — where  it  keeps 
you  warm  without  touching 
the  skin.  Inside  is  cotton — soft 
and  grateful — two  fabrics  in  one 
— ^joined  by  wide  firm  stitches 
about  half  an  inch  apart.  Be- 
tween the  materials  the  air  cir- 
culates and  keeps  the  garment 
fresh  and  dry. 

Both  the  woolen  outer  fabric 
and  the  cotton  lining  are  light 
in  weight — romhined  they  weigh 
Ifss  than  the  ordinary  all  wool 
or    all    cotton    winter    garment. 


ed 


Daofol9 

HeeiLltK  Uixderwe^r 

Guaranteed  Salisfaciory 


Duofold  has  all  the  warmth  of 
"All-wool"  without  its  "s<Tatch- 
iness  " — all  the  softness  of  cotton 
without  its  clammy  "stickiness." 

Unlike  ordinary  underwear  there 
is  no  "  wrong  side  "  to  Duofold — the 
two  rough  sides  face  each  other— 
Duofold   feels   as    good    as    it    looks. 

Its  rikkI  laiindcrinfr  qiialitios  will 
f>c  (frfally  iipprcciatocl  by  oviTjoiie 
who  has  .stru(;(rl<'<l  with  tliick,  iiiat- 
tcd  all  wool  Kariiicnts  shrunk  out  of 
lhrirori(;iiial  shape  and  sj/.<-.  Duo/old 
is  pri' ulir link— Ihi;  colton  lininK  still 
further  aids  in  resistInK  Hie  shrink- 
■Ain:  of  the  lifcht  weJKht  w<K)len  fabric. 

()t)tainat)le  from  dealers  every- 
where ill  union  and  two-piece  suits 
in  all  sizes  and  a  variety  of  weJKhls 
and  c-olors. 


Free 


Sample  of 
Duofold   Material 


Free 


Write  to-<l(iy  for  booklet  and  free 
sdnijilfof  thin  iiintiriiil — it  irillrnn- 
I'inre  you  of  Duofold  superiority. 

Duofold 
Health   Underwear  Co. 

1036   Elizabeth  St.,      Mohawk.  N.  Y. 
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The  time  to  buy 
"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

is  when  you  buy  your  shoes. 
They'll  last  as  long  as  the  shoes— 
you'll  never  be  annoyed  by  broken 
laces.  Stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs. 
to  the  foot  without  breaking. 

Patented  steel  tips  that  won't 
come  off.  "NFIO"  stamped  on 
them— look  for  it.      Every  pair 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair,  but  worth  many  times 
thit  price  in  the  satisfaction  they  give. 
Black  or  tan  —  four  lengths  for  men's  and 
women's  high  shoes.  At  all  shoe,  dry-goods 
and  men's  furnishing  stores.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  them,  don't  take  a  substitute — send 
10  cents  to  us.  Write  for  booklet  showing 
complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co., 
Dept.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Laces  and  Corset  Laces 


i^N 
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This  Noiseless  Closet 

ShoaM  Be  in  Every  Home 

Outside    of  its   im- 
mediate environment  it 
is  not  possible  to  hear  the 


■Siwelclo 


Noiseless 
Siphon  Jet 
Closet 


I 

■ 

I 

■ 

I 

■ 

I 

■ 

I 


when  it  is  flushed,  if  properly  installed.  Its 
sanitary  features  are  perfect. 

The  Siwelclo  is  made  of  Trrnion  Potteries  Vitre- 
ous China,  the  mosi  sanitary  niatrrial  for  all  plumh- 
inK  fixtures.    Sirong,  impervious  all  the  way  through, 
and    will     lasi  forever.     Costs  no    mure  to  install 
than  the  cheapest  closet. 
Ask    your    architect    or 
pluinbi-r     about     it     and 
lilral  Soliil  I'orcelain.thc  ' 

best   material   for  wash- 
tubs,  bath  tubs  and  sinks. 

Write  for  book  No  S.I3 
oni"Slwrlclo  Siphon  Jet 
Closet*'  and  our  book  on 
".Solid  I'orcelain  Wash- 
tubs  and  Sinks"  and  lej 
us  tell  you  about  Tren 
ton  Pottrrirs  Products. 

TheTrenton  PoltrrieiCo. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Largell   AtitnufiiOurfri  t/ 

Stinitiirr  }\tierf 

in  thi  U.  S.  A. 


'^"US.Govt. 

chose  this 

climate 


— to  cure 
tuberculosis 


'■What  climate  will  assure  me  the  greatest  chances 
of  recovery  ?  "  is  the  question  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  tuberculous  patients,  who  realize  the  ur- 
gency and  actual  economy  of  "getting  away"  at 
once.  That  question  is  answered  by  your  own 
United  States  Government.   The  section  in  which 

SILVER  CITY 

New  Mexico 

is  situated  was  chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
forits$i,5oo,oooArniy  Sanitarium— on  the  rei)ort  of  a 
commission  which  had  investiyatedfifo'  likely  lo- 
cation and  pronounced  the  climate  here  the  most 
ideal  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
P  ,,      Tlie  Government  report  about  this  sec- 

havorable  tion  states:  "The  feature  which  con. 
all  year  stitutes  the/<?c«//r7r  excellence  o\  \.\C\% 
climate  here  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  sec- 
tions, is  its  relative  equability.  There  are  many  lo- 
calities in  which  the  climate  is  delightful  part  of  the 
year  but  too  hot  or  too  cold  at  otner  times.  The 
climate  of  this  section  is  such  that  outdoor  life  is 
pleasant  tliroughout  the  year.  (And  as  the  cure  of 
tuljerculosis  is  seldom  effected  in  one  season,  the 
importance  of  an  all-ytar  favorable  climate  is  evi- 
dent.) Two  factors  contribute  to  secure  this  re>^iilt 
—the  altitude  and  the  geographical  position.''  The 
altitude  (6,ooo feet) keeps  summers cooUyou'll  want 
cover  every  niaht).  The  latitude— the  same  as 
that  of  Savannah,  Ga. — and  the  protecting  moun- 
tains, keep  winters  mild.  You  can  sit  outdoors  in 
comfort,  with  few  wraps,  every  day  of  the  bright, 
sunny  winter.  Over  300  days  of  sunshine  and  dry, 
clear,  bracing  mountain  air. 


The  benefits 


Every  factor  that  increases  vitality  helps 
f  It"f  A  to  overthrow  tuberculosis  It  has  been 
ot  altitude  conclusively  proven  that  altitude  in- 
creases vitality  by  adding  to  the  white  rorpusclcs  and 
bringing  the  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  patient  to 
that  of  a  person  in  full  health. 

_  .,  I  No  arid  desert  here;  the  ground  is  cov- 

lieautirul  ered  with  herbage  1  preventing  dust  and 

environment  ^^nd  storms'! ,  and  is  wooded  near  town 
and  heavily  wooded  back  towards  the  mountains.  Beau- 
tiful scenery  ;  good  roads.  SilverCity  is  a  modem  town 
of  4,000,  with  well  stocked  stores  and  every  convenience 
of  telephones,  electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.,  reached 
via  Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific. 
Exceptionally  equipped  sanitariums. 

If  you  have  tuberculosis 
the  choice  of  a  climate  is  vital  to  you.    Write  today  for 
free  booklet  describing  the  "peculiar"  advantages  at  Sil- 
verCity     in  the ^^<w^r>«w<//^  a//>-<7f<r^all-year climate. 

nOPTOR^f     "^^^  climatic   excellence  of   Silver 

""^ » '-"»'3  •     City  will  surely  interest  you.     May 

we  not  send  you  some  technical  information  and  the 

opinions  of  members  ot  your  own  profession  ?     Please 

address 

Sec'y,210  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  N.M. 


©rtcntal 

Antique  and  modern  rugs  of  distinct- 
ive character,  and  at  prices  as  low  as 
compatible  with  quality.  Personal 
attention  given  to  mail  orders. 

Antique  Chinese  Rugs  a  Specialty 

JONES  &  BRINDISI 

452  FIFTH  AVE.,       Knox  Building.       NEW  YORK 
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PICS      OF 


AY 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  ESCAPE 


WHETHER  THE  BULLET  aimed  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  life  has  elected  him  to  the  Presidency 
we  shall  know  on  November  5.  Meanwhile,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  the  editors  reveal  on  this  point,  they  all 
agree  that  the  nation  is  the  richer  for  the  heroic  and  appealing 
picture  of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent etched  upon  its 
memory  by  the  sudden 
flash  of  an  assassin's 
pistol.  His  unflinching 
nerve  under  the  impact 
of  a  largt^ealiber  bullet 
fired  pointblank  into 
his  breast  from  a  dis- 
tance of  half  a  dozen 
feet,  his  humanity  in 
protecting  his  would-be 
murderer  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  crowd,  and 
the  superb  courage  and 
will  which  enabled  him 
to  stand  and  address  an 
audience  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  the  bul- 
let still  in  his  body  and 
his  wound  unstanched 
— these  have  won  the 
response  of  instant  and 
unreserved  admiration 
from  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Viewed  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  it 
seems  to  the  London 
papers  that  the  stagger- 
ing drama  of  the  inci- 
dent and  the  wave  of 
sympathy  which  swept  the  country  in  response  can  not  fail  to 
affect  the  result  at  the  polls.  "All  previous  estimates  and 
calculations  are  upset,"  thinks  the  London  Times,  while  The 
Daily  Mail  declares  that  the  way  he  met  this  emergency  will 
win  him  not  only  the  Presidency,  but  a  place  among  the 
nation's  heroes.  "As  a  display  of  cool,  stoical  courage,"  remarks 
The  Standard,  "the  performance  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  not 


unworthy  to  rank  with  any  incident  in  the  lore  of  ancient  Sparta 
or  the  Samurai  of  Japan,"  His  "amazing  and  characteristic 
coolness"  under  the  attack,  says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "must 
touch  every  instinct  which  responds  to  chivalry  and  self-con- 
trol.' '    It  adds :  ' '  The  picture  of  a  statesman  insisting  on  finishing 

his  address  with  a  bullet 
freshly  embedded  in  his 
breast  is  almost  too 
staggeringly  dramatic 
for  our  British  ideas  to 
comprehend." 

Among  the  estimates 
by  our  own  papers  of  the 
numberof  votes  affected 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
almost  miraculous  es- 
cape we  find  little  agree- 
ment. While  some  Pro- 
gressives predict  that  it 
will  swing  a  milhon 
votes  and  elect  their 
candidate,  others  think 
it  will  not  change  the 
intentions  of  more  than 
100,000  voters,  while 
still  other  students  of 
the  situation  say  that 
practically  all  who 
would  be  swayed  by 
sentiment  are  Progres- 
sives already,  and  that 
the  result  will  be  what- 
ever it  would  have  been 
if  the  assassin  had  never 
pulled  the  trigger.  The 
Springfield  Republican, 
a  Wilson  paper,  admits  that  "what  has  so  suddenly  occurred 
may  have  political  effects  which  it  would  now  be  idle  to  fore- 
cast." The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  thinks  it  undeniable  that 
"the  flash  of  the  pistol  aimed  at  his  breast  was  more  likely  to  make 
converts  to  the  third-party  movement  than  any  speech  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  deliver,"  and  in  a  Washing- 
ton dispatch  to  the  New  York  Globe,  a  Roosevelt  paper,  we  read : 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  $  1 ;  single  copy,  10  cents; 
postage  to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  $1.50  a  year. 
RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label; 
subscription  including  the  month  named.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL, 
DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks 
before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must 
always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  flies 
broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not 


assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected  to 
notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer 
required.  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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"All  political  calculations  have  been  thrown  high  into  the  air 
as  the  result  of  the  wounding  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  That 
the  efifect  of  the  shooting  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  going  to  be  to 
increase  his  vote  enormously  is  admitted  by  politicians  generally. 
The  friends  of  the  Colonel  are  predicting  it  will,  result  in  his 
election.  His  enemies  are  not  denying  that  it  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  his  cause  the  strength  of  which  they  can  not  fathom. 

"Not  merely  is  it  the  talk  in  Washington,  but  all  over  the 
<'ountry.  From  Chicago  the  word  comes  that  there  has  been  a 
■\iolent  shift  in  sentiment  and  that  great  numbers  of  voters 
Jiave  been  thrown  into  the  Roosevelt  camp. 

"Until  Monday  night  Democratic  leaders  were  going  along 
in  serene  confidence  that  they  were  going  to  elect  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Apparently  nothing  could  shake  their  assumption. 
Now  these  same  leaders  are  anxious  and  worried  over  what  is 
going  to  happen.  They  still  insist  that  it  will  not  materially 
-affect  Wilson's  chances,  but  they  look  back  over  past  political 
•campaigns  and  discern  how  often  it  has  happened  that  a  political 
battle  won  by  them  in  August  has  been  lost 
'  in  October.  They  are  wondering  whether 
this  is  to  happen  again. 

I'Wise  politicians  here  take  the  view  that 
the  shooting  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  going 
to  throw  to  him  an  enormous  vote  from 
young  men,  from  men  of  the  type  that  ad- 
mire a  leader  who  can  brave  death  calmly 
-and  pluckily." 

In  contrast  to  their  differences  of  opinion 
•concerning  the  effect  on  the  election,  the 
papers  are  at  one  in  predicting  that  the  re- 
mainder of  this  campaign  wiU  be  character- 
ized by  less  acrimony  and  vituperation. 
While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bryan  that  the 
issues  of  the  campaign  are  not  changed  by 
the  murderous  act  of  a  madman  and  "must 
'be  settled  by  the  sane  rather  than  the  in- 
sane," the  editors  are  pointing  out  that  these 
issues  will  be  clarified  rather  than  obscured 
if  the  campaigners  make  more  of  principles 
and  less  of  personalities,  and  that  abuse  will 
not  be  missed  if  argument  is  substituted. 
"One  result  is  assured,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Dem.) ;  "the  asperities  of  the  canvass 
have  been  abandoned,  not  to  be  taken  up  again."  Among  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  Milwaukee  incident,  remarks  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.),  "is  that  a  campaign  of  personalities  is  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  entire  community  by  the  possi- 
bility it  affords  of  one  pervert  imagining  himself  a  Brutus 
■commissioned  to  'preserve  the  Republic'."  "Let  us  learn  to 
soften  political  asperities,  to  judge  less  unkindly  political 
motives,"  urges  the  Baltimore  News  (Prog.),  and  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  find.)  predicts  that  there  will  be  "more  reason 
and  less  passion"  in  what  remains  of  the  campaign.  Governor 
Wilson,  reluctant  to  fight  a  stricken  antagonist,  has  canceled 
many  of  his  speaking  dates.  Of  the  sobering  effect  upon  all 
j)arties  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
I'ost,  a  paper  hostile  to  the  C^olonel,  writes: 

"The  l)itt(>r  words  which  have  been  bandied — by  no  one  so 
bitterly  as  by  RodscvcU  liiinself — have  been  translated  before  all 
•eyes  into  their  logical  expression  in  an  act  of  naked  hate.  It 
has  brought  all  to  a  visibh^  pause.  For  instance,  a  statement 
of  liooscvcK,  by  no  means  conciliatory,  which  was  ^o  have  been 
piihlislicd  lo-day,  was  recalled  and  'killed'  after  the  shooting. 
Moth  old  party  iu^adquartcTs  put  a  stop  to  their  i)ublicity  opera- 
tions. The  acrid-tongued  'flying  sciuadron,'  led  by  John  May- 
iiard  lliirhui  and  ex-Coiign^ssnian  .1.  Adam  Hede,  of  Minnesota, 
wliich  has  bcon  camping  on  Roosevelt's  trail,  suspen<l(Hl  operations 
to-night.  The  g(>neral  effect  will  be  to  mitigate  tiie  bitterness  of 
the  contest  from  now  on." 

Welcoming  the  advent  of  "a  finer  spirit  in  public  life,"  the 
New  York  American  (Dem.)  says: 

"Ft  is  an  era  of  good  feeling  and  of  large  acts  that  move  the 
min<ls  of  men  far  more  than  bitter  logic  or  passionate  denun- 
ciation. 


■%1^^ 


"  Roosevelt,  speaking  an  hour  for  his  cause,  with  his  garments 
bloody  and  a  jagged  bullet  in  his  breast,  ■wins  more  votes  by 
his  courage  and  sincerity  than  he  had  captured  by  his  earnest 
speech. 

"Woodrow  Wilson,  generously  refusing  to  fight  a  fallen 
antagonist  and  canceling  his  dates  upon  the  hustings  until 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  ready  to  resume  his  canvass,  appeals  by 
his  magnanimity,  and  will  doubtless  win  as  many  votes  by 
the  speeches  he  does  not  make  as  by  those  which  he  has 
delivered 

"And  the  almost  universal  applause  which  the  people  render 
to  this  finer  spirit  is  a  happy  and  inspiring  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple themselves  cherish  this  finer  spirit  which  only  needs  the 
example  of  their  leaders  to  gain  currency  in  the  quieter  walks 
of  life." 

The  an ti- Roosevelt  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  also  notes  this 
"sudden  wave  of  good  will  and  forbearance  and  sympathy," 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  good  feeling 
"will  continue  while  the  great  questions  of 
1912  are  fought  out  without  the  surrender 
or  concession  of  a  single  essential." 

What  happened  in  Milwaukee  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  14  to  stir  a  nation  to  its 
depths  may  be  briefly  retold  as  follows. 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  about  to  start  from  the 
hotel  where  he  had  dined  to  the  hall  where 
he  was  to  speak,  stood  up  in  his  automobile 
to  acknowledge  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  which 
had  gathered.  As  he  raised  his  hat  a  man 
standing  in  the  front  rank  near  the  car  on  the 
side  away  from  the  curb  leveled  a  revolver 
at  his  breast  and  fired.  Before  the  assassin 
could  fire  a  second  shot  he  went  to  the  ground 
in  the  grip  of  Elbert  E.  Martin,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's stenogi'apher,  who  had  hurdled  the  car 
as  the  pistol  flashed.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  second 
bullet,  not  the  first,  that  killed  President 
McKinley.  The  crowd  prest  forward  with 
cries  of  "  Lynch  him !  "  but  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, who  had  sunk  back  in  the  seat,  checked  them  with  the  com- 
mand: "Don't  hurt  the  man.  Don't  let  any  one  hurt  him." 
As  the  police  took  charge  of  the  man  the  Colonel  insisted  upon 
being  driven  at  once  to  the  auditorium.  To  continue  the  story 
in  the  words  of  0.  K.  Davis,  who  was  with  the  Roosevelt  party  at 
the  time: 

"Cochems  asked  him  to  go  at  once  to  the  hospital,  and  Dr. 
Terrill  insisted  upon  it.  The  Colonel  peremptorily  refused.  He 
declared  that  he  was  not  hurt;  that  he  would  permit  nothing 
to  prevent  his  delivering  his  speech.  When  Cochems  said, 
'Let's  get  to  the  hospital,'  the  Colonel  said: 

"  'You  get  me  to  that  speech.  It  may  be  the  last  one  I  shall 
deliver,  but  I  am  going  to  deliver  this  one.' 

"When  Cochems  introduced  him  he  (Cochems)  asked  the 
audience  to  be  calm  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  he  was  about 
to  give  them,  and  then  said  that  a  num  had  fired  a  revolver 
at  the  Colonel  as  he  was  leaving  the  hotel.  The  audience  did 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  what  Cochems  had  said. 
The  Colonel  began  his  talk  as  soon  as  the  cheering  had  died 
down  bj'  saying,  'But  it  takes  more  than  that  to  kill  a  Bull 
Moose.' 

"As  the  cheers  which  followed  that  died  down  the  Colonel  drew 
from  the  breast'iMX'kot  of  his  coat  the  manuscript  of  his  speech. 

"You  know  how  he  always  has  a  speech  prepared  on  small 
sheets  for  use  during  its  delivery.  This  speech  was  unusually 
long  and  there  wi>re  fifty  pjxges  folded.  As  the  Colonel  drew 
it  out  of  his  pocket  he  saw,  as  did  every  one  iu>ar  him,  that  the 
bullet  had  i)enetrated  the  entire  100  pages.  A  gasp  came  from 
the  audi(>nc(>  at  the  sharp  realization  of  what  had  happened, 
and  i(  s(>('n\ed  to  me  and  others  on  the  stage,  including  Dr. 
Sayl(>,  who  was  watching  him,  that  he  really  suffered  a  greater 
shock  than  he  had  when  lie  was  hit.  as  then  for  the  first  time  he 
coni|)rclu>iided  the  stoi)ping  power  of  that  mass  of  paper  and 
realized  how  close  the  call  had  been." 
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After  speaking  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital  where  the  wound  was  drest.  He  then  took 
the  night  train  to  Chicago,  where  he  at  last  surrendered  himself 
to  the  care  of  the  doctors.  X-ray  photographs  revealed  the 
bullet  resting  against  the  fourth  rib,  which  it  had  fractured. 


HE  PREVENTED    THE   SECOND  SHOT. 

Elbert  E.Martin,  who  leapt  across  the  automobile  and  hurled  the  as- 
sassin to  the  ground  before  he  could  pull  the  trigger  a  second  time. 


After  entering  his  body  it  had  traveled  between  three  and  four 
inches.  In  a  published  statement  one  of  the  doctors  in  attendance 
says  that  if  the  bullet  had  not  been  deflected  from  its  original 
direction  by  the  folded  manuscript  and  steel  spectacle-case  in 
the  Colonel's  pocket  "it  would  surely  have  passed  through  the 
little  lobe  of  his  lung  upward  and  inward  through  the  auricles  of 
the  heart  or  the  arch  of  the  aorta."  But,  thanks  to  the  manu- 
script and  spectacle-case,  "it  went  outside  the  ribs  and  in  the 
muscles." 

As  he  stood  before  the  Milwaukee  audience  on  Monday  night 
with  a  bullet  in  his  breast  Colonel  Roosevelt  solemnly  assured 
his  hearers  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  his  own  life  or  his  own 
success — "I  am  thinking  only  of  the  success  of  this  great  cause." 
i'No  man,"  he  said,  "has  had  a  happier  life  than  I  have  had — 
a  happy  life  in  every  way."     He  continued: 

"I  am  in  this  cause  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  I  believe 
in  the  Progressive  movement — a  movement  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind;  a  movement  for  making  hfe  a  little  easier  for  all 
our  people;  a  movement  to  try  to  take  the  burdens  off  the  man 
and  especially  the  woman  in  this  country  who  is  most  opprest." 

After  briefly  describing  the  shooting,  he  went  on  to  say: 

."It  is  a  very  natural  thing  that  weak  and  vicious  minds 
should  be  inflamed  to  acts  of  violence  by  the  kind  of  foul  men- 
dacity and  abuse  that  have  been  heaped  upon  me  for  the  last 
three  months  by  the  papers  in  the  interests  not  only  of  Mr. 
Debs,  but  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Taft. 

"Friends,  I  wall  disown  and  repudiate  any  man  of  my  party 
who  attacks  with  such  vile,  foul  slander  and  abuse  any  man 
attached  to  any  other  party.  ' 

"Now  I  wish  to  say  seriously  to  the  speakers  and  to  the  news- 


papers representing  both  Republican  and  Democratic  and 
Socialist  parties  that  they  can  not,  month  in  and  month  out 
year  in  and  year  out,  make  the  kind  of  slanderous,  bitter,  and 
malevolent  assaults  that  they  have  made  and  not  expect  that 
brutal  and  violent  characters — especially  when  the  brutality  is 
accompanied  by  a  not  too  strong  mind — they  can  not  expect  that 
such  natures  will  be  unaffected  by  it. 

"I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  at  all.  I  give  you  my  word, 
I  do  not  care  a  rap  about  being  shot,  not  a  rap.  I  ha\'e  had 
a  good  many  experiences  in  my  time,  and  this  is  only  one  of 
them. 

"What  I  do  care  for  is  my  country.  I  wish  I  were  able  to 
impress  on  our  people  the  duty  to  feel  strongly,  but  to  speak 
truthfully,  of  their  opponents.  I  say  now  I  have  never  said 
on  the  stump  one  word  against  any  opponent  that  I  would  not 
defend  in  the  laboratory.  I  have  said  nothing  that  I  could  not 
substantiate,  and  nothing  I  ought  not  to  have  said;  nothing 
that,  looking  back  at,  I  would  not  say  again." 

On  October  16  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  to  have  spoken  in 
Louisville,  but  from  his  sick-bed  in  Chicago  he  sent  his  message 
by  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  This  message  w-as  in  part  as 
follows : 

"It  matters  little  about  me,  but  it  matters  all  about  the 
cause  we  fight  for.  If  one  soldier  who  happens  to  carry  the 
flag  is  stricken,  another  will  take  it  from  his  hands  and  carry 
it  on. 

"You  know  that,  personally,  I  did  not  want  ever  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  office  again,  and  you  know  that  only  the  call  that  came 
to  the  men  of  the  Sixties  made  me  answer  it  in  our  day  as  they 
did  more  nobly  in  their  day. 

"And  now  as  then  it  is  not  important  whether  one  leader 
lives  or  dies;  it  is  important  only  that  the  cause  shall  live  and 
win.  Tell  the  people  not  to  worry  about  me;  for  if  1  go  down 
another  will  take  my  place.     For  always  the  army  is  there. 


Und^r  th98«  eirouJi»t# nc 09, ^itlWi*. -gen  a  aattop  of 

j«^1ji«  r<,gr«t   to  lae  tv        -  LaFollotte.  »ho  y.r.    lo.,« 
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•—  .rogreaaiva  Movamant  In  »ir.  oaapaign,  thereby  ^living  to 

his  old-tine  anamlas,  the  r»*ctionarI08,  a  muoh  neada  1  i,r  - 
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of  •    .1   voir,   I  oaia  ay  posit|B(i  olaar  in  «  lattar  to  «r.   Cor- 

tal:,*-,,   ^.^i.-.iun  of  aiO;  RapubUoan  Cowiltine,  wf^ioh  ran 

In  part  aa,  foXlcwai  ^         ^^ 

*I  think  Bafcoook  tm^^^KpXa  ahoul'l 
bo  told  th«t,  aBpaoi^lyln  »^l^^  lh«  -i'olslon 
• » <»  :jupr«9a  Courtftoaro  -oi   ■  -i 


A  PAGE  OF  THE   MILWAUKEE  SPEECH. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  address  at  which  he 
was  interrupted.  At  the  first  mention  of  LaFolU'tte's  name  the 
audience  cheered,  and  he  had  to  begin  four  times  to  get  a  hearing. 


Always  the  cause  is  there,  and  it  is  the  cause  for  which  the 
people  care  for;  it  is  the  people's  cause." 

"The   attempted   assassination   of   Theodore   Roosevelt   has 
resulted  in  the  tribute  of  an  entire  people  stirred  nation-wide 
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out  of  disbelief  and  out  of  partizanship  by  a  flash  of  truth," 
exclaims  Mr.  Munsey's  Boston  Journal  (Prog.).  "The  fortitude 
of  the  man  is  enormous,  as  is  his  belief  in  himself  and  in  his 
purpose,"  remarks  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 
"His  life  is  a  tremendous  drama,  and  the  bullets  of  assassins 
are  but  the  minor  climaxes,  shaping  his  ends  toAvard  the  greater 
climacteric  when  his  work  is  done."  His  words  at  ^Milwaukee, 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.),  "give  voice  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Progressive  cause,"  and  "those  who  know  him  know  that 
to  tliis  cause  he  would  without  flinching  give  the  'last  full 
measure  of  devotion ' !  "  His  conduct  in  this  emergency,  declares 
the  Kansas  City  Star  (Prog.),  "is  the  real  key  to  his  whole 
character."  Another  Progressive  paper,  the  Los  Angeles 
Express,  "is  well  assured  that  if  he  knew  that  by  laying  down  his 
life  he  could  make  certain  that  the  principles  of  the  Progressive 
platform  could  by  that  act  be  converted  into  statutes  of  the 
nation  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  unhesitatingly."  "Certainly 
if  ever  a  man  stood  four-square  to  the  world  it  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt  at  Milwaukee  that  night,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Prog.).  "In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  his  own  simple 
declaration  of  his  sincerity,  his  own  revelation  of  the  unselfish 
quality  of  his  devotion  to  the  greatest  movement  of  his  genera- 
tion, will  be  the  standard  by  which  history  will  pass  upon 
Theodore  Roosevelt  its  final  judgment,"  affirms  the  Chicago 
Post  (Prog.).  The  Milwaukee  incident,  says  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Prog.),  "obliterated  for  all  time  the  taunt  that 
the  Progressive  movement  has  been  but  the  creation  and  instru- 
ment of  one  man's  selfish  purpose." 

Even  the  papers  which  have  led  the  fight  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  candidacy  and  policies  are  not  to  be  outdone  in 
tributes  to  the  man.  "Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  a  very  popular 
man  for  many  years,"  remarks  his  old  enemy,  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  "yet  we  doubt  if  he  ever  before  held  so  large  a 
measure  of  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  at  this  mo- 
ment." And  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  which  during  this 
campaign  has  refused  to  print  his  name,  remarks  editorially: 
"There  has  been  a  great  wave  of  sympathy  over  the  country 
for  the  leader  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  perhaps  a  strong 
inclination  on  the  part  of  doubtful  voters  to  now  espouse  his 
cause."  "The  country  needs  the  Colonel,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  and  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  his 
action  in  Milwaukee  "magnificent." 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  would-be  murderer,  it  seems,  was  a  man 
of  defective  mentality  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  any  man 
trying  to  shatter  the  third-term  tradition  deserved  to  die. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  how  far  newspaper  denunciation 
of  the  ex-President  as  a  menace  to  the  nation's  institutions 
was  an  inciting  cause  to  this  murderous  assault.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  characters  of  public  men  by  the  newspapers  leads 
logically  to  the  assassination  of  their  bodies  by  weak-minded 
and  inflammable  cranks,  declares  Mayor  (Jaynor.  Following 
this  theory,  some  Progressive  papers  are  arraigning  the  more 
bitter  of  the  anti-Roosevelt  organs. 

Other  papers  concern  themselves  Avith  the  question,  "Can 
political  assassination  be  prevented?"  "Abolish  the  pistol," 
urges  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Take  away  the  pistol  and  the  opportunity  of  the  slayer  is 
largely  removed.  Our  prominent  mcui  can  be  protected  from  the 
dagger  and  the  club,  but  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  scoundrel 
or  the  fanatic  who  can  buy  a  revolver  for  a  few  dollars  and 
liidt*  it  in  his  pocket 

"What  reason  is  there  why  the  pistol  should  not  be  utterly 
prohibited?  What  cxcusf^  has  it  for  existence  at  all?  It  aids 
no  one  but  oilicers  of  the  law,  and  if  criminals  could  not  get  it 
the  officers  would  not  need  it.  It  does  no  good  to  any;  it  is  a 
♦'onstant  menace  while  it  endures. 

'The  pistol  should  l)e  driven  out  of  our  civilization.  Its 
manufacture  and  sale  ought  to  bo  prohibited  under  penalties  that 
will  effect   their  purpose." 


"SAFETY   FIRST" 

CONVINCED  as  they  are  that  the  deaths  in  the  Westport 
(Conn.)  railroad  wreck  can  not  reasonably  be  put  down 
to  unforeseeable  or  unpreventable  accident,  the  press 
are  trying  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  this  and  similar  dis- 
asters, and  are  discussing  the  efforts  being  made  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  More  than  200  people  lost  their  lives  in  rail- 
road smashups  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
"If  all  the  passengers  killed  by  our  railroads  in  one  twelvemonth 
were  slaughtered  in  a  single  train  wreck,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  the  public  would  be  horrified  and  "Amer- 
ican railroad  managers  might  be  aroused  to  action  as  steamship 
owners  were  inspired  by  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic."  Thai 
much  is  being  done  is  evident  from  the  accident  investigation 
work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  various  State 
commissions,  such  meetings  as  the  Cooperative  Safety  Congress 
held  at  Milwaukee  early  in  this  month,  and  the  organization  of 
so-called  "safety  committees."  These,  says  Mr.  MeChord  of 
the  Commerce  Commission,  "are  now  features  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  many  prominent  roads,  and  the  slogan  'safety  first* 
has  become  a  watchword  in  the  details  of  their  operation."  But 
on  October  3,  an  express  train  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  took  a  crossover  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
and  was  derailed,  killing  nine,  and  injuring  twice  as  many,  at 
Westport,  within  ten  miles  of  the  scene  of  last  year's  similar 
accident.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  occurred  on  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  important  lines,  the  New  York  Sun  con- 
cludes seriously  that  "the  American  railway  system  was  tried 
out  at  one  of  its  strongest  points  and  found  wanting." 

W^ho  is  to  blame?  In  this  ease,  says  the  New  Haven  manage- 
ment, the  engineer,  who  did  not  heed  the  signal,  and  disobeyed 
orders  by  not  slowing  down  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  before  taking 
the  crossover.  But  the  press  do  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest  here. 
New  York  newspapers  of  such  different  types  as  The  Call  (So- 
cialist), Evening  Mail,  Evening  Post,  and  Commercial  say  in  almost 
identical  words  that  engineers  are  generally  aware  of  an  unwritten 
rule  requiring  them  to  make  up  lost  time,  even  if  they  have  to 
"take  a  chance"  bj^  Aiolating  a  safety  rule,  which  they  know  will 
not  be  reckoned  against  them  unless  it  results  in  disaster.  More 
specific  charges  are  suggested  by  the  testimony  taken  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  investigation  of  the  West- 
port  wreck.  Recommendations  for  extra  precautions  and  addi- 
tional safety  devices  made  by  the  Commission  after  the  Bridge- 
port wreck  failed  to  impress  the  management,  it  appears,  and  in 
reply  to  Commissioner  McChord's  questions  Vice-President 
Horn  could  only  say:  "We  are  giving  our  best  thought  to  it.'y 
Whereupon  the  Commissioner  interrupted  him  with — 

"  When  are  you  going  to  quit  thinking  and  talking  and  do 
something?  Your  road  has  kiUed  twenty  or  twentj'-five  people 
and  injured  nearly  one  hundred  in  three  crossover  accidents 
nearly  identical.  When  are  you  going  to  do  something  except 
confer?" 

These  sentiments  are  shared  by  many  newspapers  in  the  ter- 
ritory served  by  the  New  Haven,  and  we  find  the  'New  York 
World  and  Tribune  and  Pro\-idence  Journal  giving  utterance  to 
such  thoughts  as  the  Springfield  Republican  here  outUnes: 

"The  accident  to  the  Federal  express  occasioned  prompt 
criticism  of  the  New  Haven  road  for  maintaining  crossovers  at 
such  sharp  angles  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  take  them  at  high 
speed.  The  Bridgeport  coroner  in  that  case  held  that  the  com- 
pany was  'criminally  negligent  for  maintaining  inherently  dan- 
gerous and  short  crossovers  on  fast  express  trunk  lines.'  The 
regulations  of  the  road  call,  it  is  true,  for  a  speed  of  not  over 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  taking  crossovers,  and  the  apparent  fact 
is  that  the  ill-fated  engineers  finding  themselves  behind  time 
took  chances.  But  the  argument  was  made  a  year  ago,  and  it 
has  a  renewed  and  tragic  force  to-day,  that  the  possibility  of 
such  recklessness  or  the  failure  of  signals,  should  be  guarded 
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WOODEN  PARLOR-CARS— AFTER  TAKING  THE  WESTPORT  CROSSOVER  AT  50  MILES  AN  HOUR. 


against  by  so  lengthening  the  crossovers  and  reducing  the  angle 
that  they  might  bo  safely  negotiated  even  if  the  speed  limit 

should  be  disregarded 

"The  angle  of  the  crossover  is  obviously  the  main  issue,  but 
it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the  parlor-cars,  which  the  New 
Haven  road  owns  and  operates  itself,  were  wooden.  Had  they 
been  steel  they  would  have  better  resisted  the  shock  of  impact, 
would  have  caused  less  original  injury  to  their  occupants,  and 
thej'  would  not  have  burned.  Nor  if  they  had  been  electrically 
lighted  would  there  have  been  any  explosion  of  gas  to  aid  or 
start  the  flames." 

But  elsewhere  The  Republican  quotes  from  Commissioner 
McChord's  speech  at  tho  Milwaukee  Safetj'  Congress  his  asser- 
tion that  "the  efifort  to  maintain  the  schedules  of  these  fast 
trains,  and  to  bring  them  in  on  time,  creates  an  undesirable  men- 
tal condition  and  increases  the  chances  of  mistakes  by  em- 
ployees." Such  being  the  case,  admits  The  Republican,  the 
blame  can  not  rest  wholly  with  the  employee,  nor  finally  with 
his  employer,  but  must  be  shared  by  the  traveling  public,  for — 

"If  people  were  not  so  insistent  in  their  demand  for  fast 
travel,  if  they  were  not  so  denunciator^'  when  a  train  arrives 
late  for  any  reason,  if,  in  short,  they  let  it  be  understood  that 
they  preferred  safety  to  speed,  the  railroad  managers  would 
probably  enforce  the  rules  more  rigorously  and  would  not  quietly 
encourage  the  engine-driver  who  takes  desperate  chances  in 
order  to  make  up  the  time  lost  on  his  run." 

With  the  responsibility  thus  apportioned  by  the  daily  press, 
we  turn  to  a  railroad  journal.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  (New 
York,  October  11),  for  a  review  of  what  these  three  parties — 
the  employees,  the  railroad  managers,  and  the  public,  have  done 
to  bring  about  safer  travel.  The  obvious  need  of  cooperation 
between  these  three  classes  resulted  in  the  safety  committee 
movement. 

"It  spread  from  railway  to  railway,  and  now  the  gospel  of 
'safety  first'  is  being  fervidly  preached  both  at  manj-  meetings 
on  individual  railways  and  at  meetings  where  numerous  rail- 
ways are  represented.  The  discussion  of  railway  accidents  by 
(Commissioner  McChord  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  b\-  officers  of  various  railways,  was  much  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  cooperative  safetj^  congress  at  Milwau- 
kee last  week.  A  great  meeting  of  officers  and  employees  of 
several  railways  in  the  interest  of  safet\'  is  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  on  October  19.  The  subject  of  safety  will  be  the  main 
theme  at  the  annual  Indiana  railway  convention,  which  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Railway  Commission 
next  month.  The  duty  of  every  one  concerned  -with  railway 
operation  to  do  all  possible  to  promote  safety  is  being  urged  at 
these  meetings  as  the  duty  of  sinners  to  repent  is  urged  at  re- 


ligious revivals.  An  earnest  searching  of  hearts  all  along  the 
line  is  taking  place.  An  unprecedented  enthusiasm  for  pro- 
vision and  care  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
passengers  and  employees  is  being  aroused 

"  The  one  way  in  which  the  public  authorities  can  most  ef- 
fectively cooperate  with  railways  and  their  employees  in  promo- 
ting the  safety  movement  on  railways  is  by  adopting  and  enforcing 
proper  measures  to  stop  trespassing. 

"Another  way  in  which  it  is  absolutely  r(>quisit(^  that  the  pub- 
lic shall  cooperate  with  the  rail.vays  and  their  employees,  if  the 
safety  movement  is  to  be  successful,  is  by  letting  the  railways 
earn  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  make  the  improvements 
in  their  plants  that  are  essential  to  rendering  them  safe 

"The  cooperation  of  the  three  parties — the  railway  manage- 
ments, the  employees,  and  the  public — is  necessary  to  make 
transportation  in  this  country  as  safe  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
public  is  now  the  only  one  of  these  parties  which  has  not  begun 
to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  its  own  duty  and  to  take  some  steps 
toward  performing  it.  When  is  th(!  public  going  to  quit  its 
Pecksniffian  complaining  about  conditions  for  which  it  is  very 
largely  responsible,  and  join  the  railways  and  their  employees 
in  the  effort  to  remedy  them?" 


THE  TAFT  PLAN  FOR  FARM  FINANCE 

To  INCREASE  the  farmer's  profits  while  reducing  the 
consumer's  expenses  might  seem  an  impossible  proposi- 
tion, yet  that  very  thing  is  the  aim  of  President  Taft's 
latest  plan,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  press  should  re<!eive 
the  idea  kindly.  "More  important  than  the  average  Presiden- 
tial message,"  thinks  the  Washington  F'ost  (Ind.),  is  President 
Taft's  letter  to  the  Governors  on  the  subject  of  better  credit 
for  the  farmer.  The  objects  of  the  scheme  he  suggests  are,  first, 
to  "give  us  more  farms  and  farmers,"  and,  second,  to  "secure 
to  the  country  greater  productivity,  at  less  cost,  from  all  farms." 
One  agricultural  paper,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  the  same  goal 
might  be  reached  by  an  easier  and  more  direct  route,  and  some 
Democratic  papers  profess  to  regard  Mr.  Taft's  solicitude  for 
the  farmer  a  few  weeks  before  the  election  as  "very  amusing." 
But  in  the  main  the  editors  seem  at  one  with  the  Newark  News 
(Ind.),  which  declares  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  President's 
proposals  would  "mark  a  wise  advance  toward  greater  national 
efficiency."     To  quote  the  Newark  paper  further: 

"Easier  credit  will  set  free  a  great  store  of  confined  energy, 
and  the  farms  will  prosper  accordingly.  The  situation  is  not 
unlike  that  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  parts  of  the  country  before 
irrigation  liberated  the  feitility  of  their  soils.     When  the  water 
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■was  brought  upon  the  land,  worthless  acres  acquired  high  value. 
So  it  is,  generally  speaking?,  with  many  of  tlif  farms  throughout 
the  humid  regions.  They  await  the  api)Hi-atioii  of  funds,  and 
will  respond  to  money  spent  upon  them  with  redoubled  yields. 
The  proposed  «'asier  credit  arrangements  will  be  like  storage 
H'servoirs  of  irrigation  works.  From  those  reservoirs  will  be 
drawn  an  element  essential  for  the  fullest  productivity  of  the 
farm  soils  which  await  the  fructifying  flow." 

"Anj-  close  study  of  American  agricultural  conditions  shows 
that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  under  which  the  farmers  of 
this  country  sufTiT  is  the  lack  of  capital,"  says  the  Washington 
Star  (Ind.).  And  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  thinks  that 
undoubtedly  something  is  going  to  be  done  to  improve  agri- 
cultural credit  conditions,  inasnujch  as  in  the  present  political 
campaign  the  three  leading  parties  are  all  pledged  in  their  plat- 
forms to  interest  themselves  in  the  question.  Says  tliis  Wilson 
paper : 

"The  Republican  platform  declares  'it  is  important  that 
financial  machinery  be  provided  to  supply  the  demand  of  farmers 
for  credit,'  and  the  Democratic  platform  ranks  'rural  credits  or 
agricultural  finance'  as  'of  equal  importance  with  the  question 
of  currency  reform.'  The  Progressive  party  pledges  itself  'to 
foster  the  development  of  agricultural  credit.'  If  President 
Taft  takes  advantage  of  his  official  position  in  initiating  a  na- 
tional conference  of  Governors  on  the  subject,  he  aids  the  cause 
of  rural  credits  fully  as  much  as  his  candidacy  for  reelection.'^ 

The  President's  letter,  addrest  to  the  Governors  of  the  vari- 
ous Stat(>s,  outlines  a  plan  by  which  the  agricultural  coojierative 
credit  systems  now  in  use  in  practically  every  country  of  Europe 
•rt-ill  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  farmer,  and  he 
urges  that  this  matter  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
of  (Jovernors,  which  will  meet  in  December.  Alt  ho  much  has 
alreadj"  been  WTitten  and  spoken  about  the  desirabilty  of  making 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  borrow  money  under  conditions  as 
favorable  as  those  enjoyed,  for  instance,  by  industrial  corpora- 
tions, the  President's  letter  is  said  by  the  W^ashington  Post  to 
represent  the  first  formal  move  in  this  direction.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  credit  facilities  at  the  service  of  European  farmers 
has  convinced  the  President  that  Europe  has  largely  solved  the 
problem  for  America  as  well  as  for  herself.  Thus  he  expresses 
the  beli(<f  that  the  principle  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany 
can  be  adai)ted  to  American  conditions,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  twelve  millions  of  farmers  of  the  United  States  add  each 
year  to  the  national  wealth  .S8,4(M),()(K),(K)0.  They  are  doing  this 
on  a  borrowed  capital  of  .$6,040, (MM), ()()().  On  this  sum  they  pay 
annually  interest  charges  of  ."So  10,000,000.  Counting  commis- 
sions and  renewal  charges,  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  farmer 
of  this  country  is  averaged  at  83^  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  a 
rate  of  4>2  to  ^14  per  cent,  paid  by  the  farmer,  for  instance,  of 
France  or  Germany. 

"Again,  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  American  farmer  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  i)aid  by  our  industrial  corporations, 
railroads,  or  municipalities.  Yet,  I  think,  it  will  bo  admitted 
that  the  seciiritN  offered  l)y  the  farmer  in  his  farm  lands  is  quite 
as  sound  as  that  ofTered  i)y  industrial  corporations.  Why,  then, 
will  not  the  investor  furnish  the  farmer  with  money  at  as  ad- 
vantaireous  rates  as  he  is  willing  to  sufjply  it  to  th(>  industrial 
corporations.  Obviously,  the  ad\antage  enjoyed  by  tlie  indu.s- 
trial  corjjoration  lies  in  the  financial  machinery  at  its  command, 
which  permits  it  to  place  its  ofTer  before  the  investor  in  a  more 
attractive  and  more  readily  negotiahh-  form.  The  farmer  lacks 
this  nuicliiiiery,  and  lacking  it,  he  suffers  unrea.sonably 

"It  is  not  my  i)urpose  here  to  lay  down  any  one  plan  as  nec- 
essarily the  one  most  suitable  for  adoption  in  th(>  Unite<i  States. 
From  the  reports  of  our  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  in  Europe 
and  from  the  recommendations  of  Ambassador  Herrick,  to  whom 
was  given  the  task  of  compiling  from  thes(>  the  gen<'ral  report, 
I  am  inclined  to  suggest  the  suitability  of  organizations  similar 
to  the  (ierman  land-mortgage  banks  for  incorporation  under 
State*  charters  in  this  country.  It  will  be  nu)Kt  <lesirabl(>,  if  not, 
inde<'<i,  essential,  that  the  laws  cre.nting  and  governing  such  in- 
stitutions should  be  uniform  throughout  the  States,  in  order 
that  they  might  b<>  well  und(<rstood  by  the  investor,  and  their 
debentures  should  bo  given  character  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


As  a  later  step  it  may  prove  advisable  to  urge  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  laws  permitting  th(>  creation  of  national  land-mort- 
gage banks  similar  to  those  of  (Jermany  and  France,  with  limited 
pri\ileges,  and  surrounded  and  guarded  by  strict  supervision, 
l)ut  with  sufficient  appeal  to  AmcTican  initiative  and  oppor- 
tunity, A\ith  the  power  to  guarantee  and  market  a  guaranteed 
debenture  bond  of  the  State  mortgage  bank  or  cooperative  so- 
ciety. Securities  issued  by  such  national  institutions  would 
probably  find  a  ready  market  in  Europe  at  low  rates  of  interest, 
since  they  are  a  favorite  and  familiar  form  of  investment  in 
those  countries  by  the  conservative  investor." 

The  Now  York  Herald  quotes  a  number  of  the  Governors  as 
heartily  approvnng  of  Mr.  Taft's  suggestion,  while  others  say- 
that  they  need  more  time  to  consider  the  details  before  fully 
committing  themselves.  Governor  Brewer,  of  Mississippi,  how- 
ever, brushes  it  aside  with  the  remark  "its  weakness  is  so  ap- 
parent that  extended  comment  is  not  necessary."  Another 
critic  of  the  scheme  is  Charles  W.  Burkett,  editor  of  The  American 
Agriculturist  (New  York),  who  admits  that  the  farmer  is  sadly 
in  need  of  better  credit  facilities,  but  thinks  that  the  problem 
would  be  solved  by  permitting  the  national  banks  to  lend  money 
on  real  estate.     He  says: 

"We  do  not  need  new  banks  to  furnish  a  credit  sjstem  for 
the  farmer,  and  why  go  to  the  trouble  of  securing  uniform  land- 
banking  laws  in  forty-fiv(»  States  when  adequate  legislation  of 
the  national  Congress  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  tho 
same  end. 

"It  is  true  that  billions  of  dollars  in  what  might  be  negotiable 
wealth  in  the  form  of  farm  lands  is  at  present  practically  tied 
up  because  the  farmer  lacks  the  machinery  for  placing  his  se- 
curities on  the  market  in  a  form  attractive  to  the  investor  and 
that  the  farmer  and  the  country  in  general  suffer  because  of  this 
condition.  However,  the  remedy  is  at  hand  and  can  easily  be 
applied.  Let  the  national  banking  laws  be  so  modified  that 
the  national  banks  may  give  credit  on  real  estate,  meaning  in 
this  instance  farm  lands  largely,  and  you  will  have  taken  the 
first,  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  only  step  necessary 
to  finance  the  farmer." 


CLEARING   ELECTORAL  TANGLES 

THE  RELIEF  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  press  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roosevelt  electors  from  the  Republican 
ticket  in  all  States  but  one  is  put  concretely  in  the  state- 
ment of  Chairman  Hilles  that  "the  entire  electoral  question  has 
been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  with  the  exception  of 
California."  "  Now  that  there  is  a  straight  Taft  and  Sherman 
electoral  ticket  in  the  field,  Republican  success  in  Pennsylvania 
becomes  highly  probable,"  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  while  "Wilson's  chances  of  carrying  Kansas  declined 
50  per  cent.,  when  the  Roosevelt  electors  withdrew  from  the 
Republican  ticket,"  declares  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (R<»p.). 
In  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahonui,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota, 
not(^  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.) — and  other  papers 
add  North  Dakota,  Pennsyh^ania,  and  Missouri — the  Republican 
ballot  has  been  purged  of  anti-Republicans.  This  purging,  it 
assures  us, 

"Will  renu)ve  an  el(>ment  of  doubt  from  the  canvass  and  will 
help  tile  Republican  party.  In  none  of  the  States  already  men- 
tion(>(l  will  any  Ri>publican  be  confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
supi)orting  Wilson  or  Roosevelt.  He  can  now  work  for  the 
Republican  ticket  with  the  assurance  that  it  has  a  rea.sonable 
chanc(>  to  carry  the  country.  Republican  ballots  will  be  counted 
for  Taft.  and  not  for  any  eiu>my  of  Taft's  party.  From  this  time 
onward  the  canvass  will  bo  ])ushed  by  the  Rc^publicans  with 
renewed  confidence.  Despite  the  (l<>f(HMion  in  their  ranks  as  a 
const>(iuenc(«  of  the  Roosevelt  bolt,  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  them.  Trade  is  active,  labor  is  employed  at  good  wages 
«>very where,  and  those  who  ask  tli(>  voters  to  assist  in  making 
a  change  in  the  Government  will  ntH'e.ssarily  become  objects  of 
popular  distrust.  All  the  indications  seem  to  tell  us  that  1912  is 
to  !)e  a  fairly  good  year  for  the  Republican  party." 
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Yet  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  does  not  a^ee  ^v^th  its 
Republican  friends  who  speak  of  California  as  the  only  rift 
■within  the  lute.  It  reminds  them  that  "in  Nebraska  Taft 
candidates  h-ave  been  named  by  petition  and  cannot  use  the 
party  name  or  emblem,  and  in  Oklahoma  and  Oregon  some  of 
the  electors  will  vote  for  Roosevelt  if  he  gets  more  votes  in  their 
State  than  Taft."     Moreover: 

"These  complications  are  independent  of  the  general  splitting 
of  the  Republican  vote  in  all  the  States.  They  cannot  be  ended 
by  the  courts,  because  where  Roosevelt  carried  primaries  he 
carried  nominations  for  electors  also.  He  is  under  S-tate  law 
the  Republican  candidate.  To  do  the  Colonel  full  justice,  how- 
ever, he  has  sought  no  advantage  from  this  condition  of  things, 
and  has  demanded  that  his  followers  be  Bull  Moosers  in  all 
States." 

In  two  States  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  sees  trouble  ahead 
for  the  P*rogressives,  for  the  elimination  of  the  Republican  ticket 
will  simply  drive  Taft  Republicans  to  support  Governor  Wilson, 
and  in  Idaho  the  Bull  Moose  adherents  are  dismayed  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  the  Roosevelt  electors 
can  not  go  on  the  official  ballot.  Here  the  Colonel's  supporters 
win  have  to  Avrite  in  the  names  of  four  electors.  Another 
Progressive  setback  is  thus  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  tho  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  adjustment  may 
be  made  before  election  day: 

"By  a  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  yesterday  the 
Progressive  party  in  that  State  met  a  serious  reverse.  Secretary 
of  State  Graves  had  ruled  that  a  Presidential  candidate  could 
appear  on  a  ballot  under  one  party  name  only.  As  Colonel 
Roosevelt  electors,  or  some  of  them,  had  appeared  on  two  ballots, 
this  ruling  shuts  them  out.  The  court  has  declined  to  interfere 
with  Graves'  decision.  It  says  it  lacks  the  power  to  do  so. 
Over  a  large  part  of  Ohio,  therefore,  the  Progressive  ticket  will 
probably  remain  vacant,  as,  under  the  State  law,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  file  nominating  petitions  which  would  be  effective.  All  of 
which  means  that  the  Colonel's  promised  big  demonstration  in 
the  Buckeye  State  will  not  come  to  hand." 

Tho  arrangement  in  Pennsylvania  by  which  the  Progressives 
tho  in  control  of  the  Republican  party  machinery,  have  at  last 
consented  to  allow  Taft  men  to  take  the  place  of  Roosevelt  men 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  gladdens  the  heart  of  many  Republi- 
can editors,  tho  there  is  some  bitter  comment  on  the  delay. 
Democratic  papers  profess  satisfaction  also,  some  because  they 
think  the  r*rogressive  leaders  have  alienated  independent  voters 
by  postponing  the  purging,  others  because  it  seems  to  them 
that  the  new  plan  is  going  to  make  the  division  of  repub- 
lican votes  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt  more  even.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post's  explanation  of  the  Pennsylvania  situation  is 
clear,  despite  its  evident  prejudice  against  Mr.  Flinn  and  his 
cause,  and  the  ironic  tone  of  the  editorial.     We  read: 

"William  Flinn  of  Pittsburg  did  a  good  stroke  yesterday 
toward  making  Pennsylvania  a  better  place  for  his  children  to 
live  in.  At  his  order,  the  twenty-seven  Roosevelt  electors  on 
the  Republican  ticket  made  way  for  men  to  whom  the  name 
'Republican'  is  not  anathema.  As  a  consequence,  the  Taft 
ticket  is  now  composed  of  thirty-eight  electors  who  will  vote  for 
the  President  if  they  get  the  chance.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  knows 
Flinn  will  ask  v/hat  the  Pittsburg  reformer  gets  out  of  it  for 
himself.  Well,  he  gets  the  withdrawal  of  the  Lincoln  party 
State  ticket,  so  that,  altho  the  fight  for  President  in  the  Keystone 
State  is  three-cornered,  the  struggle  for  Auditor-General  and 
State-Treasurer  is  between  the  Flinn  machine  and  the  Demo- 
crats only.  Whatever  affect  the  rearrangement  would  have 
upon  the  Senatorship  also  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Roosevelt  leader.  The  Republican  in  Pennsylvania,  therefore, 
who  wishes  to  remain  regular  will  find  himself  voting  for  Taft — 
and  the  FUnn  organization.  The  Progressive  must  be  careful 
to  vote  the  Republican  State  ticket  and  the  Washington  party 
national  ticket.  Thus  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  Wilson  will 
carry  the  State  on  account  of  the  di\ided  Republican  vote,  while 
the  Flinn  nominees  slip  into  Harrisburg.  Doubtless,  the  unselfish 
Flinn  would  prefer  the  triumph  of  the  Colonel  even  at  the  cost 
of  his  owTi  defeat,  but  he  has  not  made  such  an  outcome  easy.'! 


We  find  the  following  explanation  of  tho  Wisconsin  situation 
in  the  Boston  Globe  (Ind.): 

"The  Progressives  refrained  from  putting  up  a  State  ticket. 
Mr.  Taft  is  on  the  Republican  ballot,  but  Governor  McGovern, 
the  head  of  the  State  ticket,  is  out  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
Republican  organization  is  in  Mr.  La  FoUette's  control  and  there- 
fore hostik'  to  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  but  the  moral  effect  of  the  Senator's 
attitude  being  favorable  for  Wilson,  the  Taft  men'had  to  set  up 
a  sort  of  machine  of  their  own. 

"0^v'ing  to  the  La  Follette  feeling,  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  stand 
in  some  peril  of  getting  third  place  at  the  polls,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft  on  account  of  reciprocity  ex- 
poses him  to  the  same  peril." 


TURKEY'S  SURRENDER  TO  ITALY 

AN  UNHOLY  JOY  may  light  up  the  dark  face  of  Abdul 
/—\  Hamid,  some  of  our  editorial  observers  suspect,  as  he 
•^  -^  sees  the  troubles  of  the  men  who  dethroned  him.  He 
at  least  succeeded  in  playing  off  the  Powers  against  each  other 
and  the  Balkan  States  against  each  other  to  the  preservation  of 
his  Empire.  Now  it  is  going,  piece  by  piece,  to  Austria,  to 
Italy,  or  to  independence.  The  surrender  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrena- 
ica  to  Italy  ends  one  war  as  another  begins,  altho  Turkey  "saves 
her  face,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  by  accepting  the  fact 
of  Italian  conquest  without  formally  recognizing  Italian  sover- 
eignty and  receiving  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  Libya's  con- 
tribution to  the  Ottoman  Treasury,  and  by  "the  retention  of 
religious  supremacy  while  she  confesses  that  owing  to  the 
Balkan  complications  she  is  unable  physically  to  reestablish 
her  political  sovereignty."  "Whatever  the  fruits  of  her  war  of 
conquest,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "Italy  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  being  out  of  it."  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  is  of  the  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  terms 
are  the  best  Turkey  could  expect;  and,  according  to  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  the  Turk  thus  stands  free  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions, conditions  which  threaten  dire  things.  Cable  dispatches 
say  the  peace  treaty  provides  for: 

."The  absolute  sovereignty  of  Italy  in  Libya  (Tripolitana  and 
Cyrenaica)  without  formal  recognition  there  of  Italy  by  Turkey. 

"The  free  exercise  of  religious  authority  by  the  Calif. 

"Turkey  to  withdraw  her  regular  troops  from  Libya. 

"Italy  to  pay  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  Libya's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Ottoman  Treasury. 

"The  restitution  of  the  captured  .^gean  Islands  to  Turkey, 
with  guaranties  for  the  Christian  populations. 

."No  indemnity  payable  by  either  side  toward  the  cost  of  the 
war. 

"The  reestablishment  of  the  former  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Sun  the  triumph  of  Italy  is 
to  Turkey  a  blow  which  has  been  "more  destructive  than  any 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman  invasion  of  Europe,"  and 
."not  only  has  it  destroyed  the  attempt  of  the  Young  Turks  to 
save  Turkey  by  progressive  policies,  but  it  has  finally  crusht  the 
last  hopeful  effort  to  reconcile  the  races  of  European  Turkey." 
As  for  the  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  Italj',  The  Sun  takes  this 
hopeful  view: 

"For  Italy  the  consequences  are  quite  the  reverse.  As  it 
marks  allong  step  in  the  decline  of  Turkey  it  emphasizes  a  material 
advance  for  Italy  as  a  world  Power.  Seated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mediterranean,  holding  in  Tobruk  the  only  naval  station 
comparabl(>  with  Bizerta  in  all  north  Africa,  with  the  ancient 
prestige  of  Venice  now  once  more  revived  by  her  fleets  in  the 
Byzantine  realms,  Italy  becomes  perhaps  the  most  considerable 
factor  after  France  in  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  what  is 
for  the  Italians  most  satisfactory,  obtains  full  right  to  speak  as 
an  equal  in  European  affairs." 

Italy's  position  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  situation  has,  thinks 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  been  greatly  improved,  "for  it  is 
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WHO  WILL  GET  THE  WISH-BONE  ? 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAD. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


OFF  WITH  THE  OLD  WAR,  ON  WITH  THE  NEW 


fair  to  assume  that,  if  the  Turkish  Government  had  refused  to 
come  to  terms  and  a  general  war  broke  out  in  the  Balkans,  the 
Italian  OoA'ernment  would  have  been  driven  by  public  opinion 
and  the  necessities  of  the  situation  to  take  a  hand  in  affairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic."     The  Evening  Post  goes  on: 

"With  a  large  army  tied  up  in  Tripoli  and  her  fleet  engaged 
upon  a  blockade  of  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Turks,  Italy 
could  hardly  do  herself  justice  if  it  came  to  a  general  scramble 
for  the  Ottoman  inheritance  in  Europe. 

"Now  that  peace  is  at  hand  between  the  two  nations,  Italy 
must  be  counted  at  one  with  the  other  Powers  in  working  for  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  Balkan  troubles.  Averse  to  a  trial  of 
strength  for  the  time  being,  but  cherishing  very  decided  ambitions 
with  regard  to  Albania,  Italy  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
Austria-Hungary,  whose  interests  demand  the  maintenance  of 


the  status  quo  in  southeastern  Europe.  It  is  essential  to  Italian 
policy  as  to  Austrian  policy  that  the  Balkan  States  shall  gain 
no  accretion  of  territory.  The  Sick  Man  of  Europe  must  not 
be  allowed  to  die  until  the  Powers  are  in  a  position  to  parcel 
out  his  estate  in  accordance  with  their  own  ambitions.  The 
time  for  that  has  not  yet  come.  Austria  has  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina to  digest.  Italy  now  has  Tripoli.  The  burden  of 
military  expenditure  must  be  relaxed,  if  the  Government  would 
avert  the  growth  of  popular  discontent.  The  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Turkey  was  signalized  by  a  remarkable  outburst  of 
patriotic  sentiment  among  the  Italian  people,  but  the  national 
enthusiasm  can  not  be  kept  indefinitely  at  high  tension.  The 
strain  of  a  costly  and  sanguinary  war  in  the  Balkans  might  easily 
prove  too  great.  Thus  the  Italian  Government,  having  satisfied 
its  immediate  wants,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  other 
European  Governments  that  are  not  yet  prepared  to  reach  out 
after  what  they  want." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  average  man  doesn't  vote  for  a  candidate.  He  votes  against  one. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  (luestion  is  whether  Flinn-sylvania  is  better  than  Quaysylvania  or 
Penrosylvania. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union. 

.John  D.  says  he  feels  as  fit,  as  a  fiddle;  but  we  hope  that  he  doesn't  tune 
up  and  play  another  shake-down. —  Washinglon  Posl. 

Whatever  else  is  to  bo  said  of  John  D.  Archbold,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  ha.s  (he  rourage  of  his  correspondence. — Fort  Worth  Record. 

In  Athens  the  woman  who  wears  a  large  hat  in  a  theater  is  fined  $40. 
Speak  to  us  no  more  of  the  decadence  of  Greece. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

How  strantfi-  to  read  that  submarines  have  boon  ordered  to  Ralamis, 
aeropliiiK's  t«)  Marathon,  and  rai)i(l-nro  gims  to  Thormopyla\ — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Taking  his  trusty  rlcck  in  his  good  rinht  hand.  President  Taft  points 
with  pride  to  tlic  fact  that  all  i)ri!vious  crop  records  have  been  broken  this 
year. — Chicago  News. 

Officials  of  the  Express  Trust  aver  that  the  rates  proposed  by  the  Intor- 
Klatc  C'ommcrcc  Commission  would  result  di.sa-strously  for  them,  not  pausing 
to  consider  I  hat  the  old  rati«  have  been  disastrous  to  shippers  for  a  number 
of  years. — Chicago  News. 

A  siTBHcniBEn  to  The  Southern  Lumberman  residing  in  the  home  of  the 
Kc<l  Sox  writes  us;  "  It's  ea.sy  to  se«i  wliy  the  Boston  baseball  fans  have  nick- 
nainc<l  .I(M'  VV'o<mI  'Hickory.'  He  Is  a  hardwood  to  heat  in  the  world's 
series." — Southern   Lumberman    {Nashville). 

Kditoii  of  The  Tribune:  My  little  thrco-year-old  is  digging  in  the  back- 
yard and  rushes  in  every  now  and  then  with  shrieks  of  delight  at  some  new 
treasure  he  has  dug  up.  Of  c<»urse.  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  button,  t)r  a 
worm,  or  a  stray  buckle,  as  mi;;ht  be  expected,  but  how  like  a  Congressional 
inveetigating  committee!     Dad. — New  York  Tribune. 


Score  again  for  Boston  in  her  claim  for  reinstatement  as  the  Hub  of  the 
universe. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  simple  subjunctive — Joe  "Wood. — New  York  A/ai7.  The  simple 
indicative — Joe  did. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  said  to  be  trying  to  stop  the  selling  of  whisky  in 
Scotland.     Mr.  Carnegie  also  tried  to  stop  war. —  Topeka  State  Journal. 

Speaking  of  the  law's  delays,  we  notice  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
just  confirmed  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  named  Cain. — New  York  Sun. 

In  the  dynamite  conspiracy  case  it  is  not  certain  that  any  persons  will 
get  sentence  of  imprisonment  except  the  jurors.^07»n/)a   World-Herald. 

Not  all  the  Federal  officeholders  are  enthusiastic  for  Mr.  Taft.  Some 
of  them  are  doing  a  lot  of  muflled  grumbling  in  their  nosebags. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

To  ofTset  .lohn  L.  Sullivan's  espousal  of  the  Bull  Moose  cause.  Jack  John- 
son comes  out  for  Taft.  So  it  seems  that  the  President  has  a  shade  on  the 
Colonel. — Southern  Lumberman  (Na.ihritlc). 

Ik  there  is  anyone  who  can.  without  shedding  tears,  witness  the  depar- 
ture of  the  patriotic  Greeks  from  this  country,  it  is  probably  the  negro  boot- 
black.— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

WiiiTEi.AW  Reid  says  he  is  t  hinking  seriously  of  retiring  shortly  from  the 
diplomatic  service,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  he  has  been  reading 
up  lately  on  American  poUtical  gossip. —  Washington  Post. 

The  feeling  against  America  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  civilized 
globe  is  explainiHl  by  the  report  of  the  department  of  Labor  which  shows 
that  wo  supply  the  world  with  phonographs. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  disastrous  railway  wrix-k  at  Westporf.  Conn.,  may  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  sundry  politicians  in  the  vicinity  of  Armageddon  who  have  also 
••t*ken  the  crossover  at  high  speed." — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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SERVIAN    FIELD    ARTILLERY    GOINC;    TO    THE    FRONT. 


CHRISTIAN  AGAINST  TURK 


IT  IS  STRANGE  that  the  conflict  between  Christian  and 
Turk,  which  has  colored  history  ever  since  the  crusades, 
down  through  the  days  of  Sobieski  and  the  Crimean  War, 
should  leave  the  reader  of  to-da3''s  news  in  doubt  about  the 
underlying  conditions  of  the  present  situation.  In  all  the 
struggles  between  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Macedonian,  and  Moslem, 
the  motive  and  incentive  have  been  the  same  since  Paris  ran  off 
with  Helen.  It  is  Europe  against  Asia.  The  East  is  still  at  war 
with  the  West.  One  of  the  ironies  of  recent  chronicles  appears 
in  the  fact  that  the  very  reformation,  or  attempted  reformation, 
in  Turkish  politics  has  brought 
weakness  to  her.  While  Con- 
stantinople has  been  occupied  in 
an  attempt  at  better  government, 
writes  Mr.  George  Lloyd  in  the 
I»ndon  Daily  Mail,  the  distant 
provinces  of  Africa  and  Europe 
have  been  neglected  and  now 
may  be  lost.  The  disturbance  in 
the  Balkans  presents  a  parallel 
to  the  loss  of  Tripoli.  This  emi- 
nent member  of  Parliament,  who 
has  traveled  widely  in  the  Bal- 
kans, both  privately  and  as  special 
commissioner,  tells  us  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  fundamental 
•causes  of  the  present  disturbance. 
Abdul  Hamid,  he  declares,  ruled 
Turkey  with  a  clear  and  definite 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tian subject.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Turkish  monarch  to  foment 
quarrels  between  the  Balkan 
nationalities.  Since  the  fall  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  these  quarrels  and  their  ani- 
mosities have  largely  died  out,  and  the  Balkan  States  have 
united  in  a  common  hostility  to  Turkey. 

These  States  have  a  war  strength  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  total 
to  that  of  Turkey,  and  in  addition  have  the  active  sj'mpathy 
of  the  Christians  in  European  Turkey,  w^ho  actually  outnumber 
the  Moslems  in  this  division  of  the  Empire,  according  to  "The 
Statesman's  Year  Book."  Hence  the  danger  of  the  present 
situation.    As  Mr.  Lloyd  says: 

"While  the  last  three  years  in  Turkey  have  been  spent  in 


WAR  STRENGTH  OF  THE  OPPONENTS. 

The  height  of  the  figures  represents  number  of  effectives. 

The  available  forces  of  Turkey  are  placed  by  military  authorities 
at  from  420,000  to  725.000  men.  Bulgaria  has  23.5,000  to  .3.50,000; 
Servia,  about  17.5,000:   Greece,  50,000;  and  Montenegro,  40,000. 


faction,  internal  dissension,  and  in  the  crushing  of  distant 
rebellions,  the  Balkan  States  have  strengthened  their  armies, 
increased  their  equipment,  speeded  up  their  mobilization,  and 
at  the  same  time  havy  been  careful,  by  their  bomb  outrages 
and  by  the  activities  of  their  bands,  to  maintain  that  miserj'  and 
unrest  in  Macedonia  which  should  serve  them  as  pretext  for  war 
when  the  moment  was  ripe.  Aggravated  by  the  recent  Kochana 
massacres  and  fired  by  the  Salonica  and  Kuprili  bomb  reprisals, 
the  Macedonian  Bulgar  now  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment to  make  war  and  obtain  autonomy  for  Macedonia. 

"The  position  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgar  is  simple;  he  is  tired 
of  Turkish  misrule,  he  is  weary  with  his  double  load  of  taxes — 

one  forced  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, one  'voluntary'  to  the 
Bulgarian  Army — and  he  is  gen- 
erally unaware  that  he  is  for  the 
moment  a  pawn  in  the  game  of 
'Big  Bulgaria'  that  is  being 
played  by  the  '  Internal  organiza- 
tion' at  Sofia.  Until  popular 
pressure  became  too  g^reat  and 
until  King  Ferdinand  had  been 
publicly  reminded  that  the  same 
terms  applied  to  him  as  had 
applied  to  the  Prince  of  Batten- 
berg,  '  to  lead  the  Army  or  take  a 
locomotive  to  the  frontier,'  the 
Government  resisted  war." 

The  most  formidable  element 
in  the  present  Balkan  hatred  for 
Turkey  is  the  fact  that  the  four 
great  Balkan  States,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece, 
are  in  harmony  against  Turkey. 
Mr.  Lloyd  sees  at  present  no 
solution  of  the  difficulty  unless 
"Austria  as  well  as  England  and 
France,  and  probably  Russia" 
interpose.  He  thinks  the  Slav 
and  the  Turk  irreconcilable,  but  believes  that  the  Turk  in  this 
case  may  be  the  best  suzerain  for  these  restless  Slav  States. 
It  is  evident,  he  adds,  that  the  Balkan  States  need  some 
absolute  overlord,  and  the  most  obvious  deiis  ex  machina  would 
be  Austria,  but  would  the  other  Powers  stand  her  interposition? 

"It  is  often  said  that  there  can  be  no  solution  of  the  Mace- 
donian problem  so  long  as  Turkey  is  in  Europe.  This  may  be 
true,  but  we  believe  that  any  attempt  at  the  present  time  to 
wrench  Turkey  away  from  B^urope  would  lead  to  greater  trouble 
not  in  only  in  Europe,  but  throughout  Asia. 

''If  the  Powers  are  determined   to  maintain  peace,  a  com- 
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promise  may  yet  be  found  under  the  egis  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
which  would  pacify,  if  not  satisfy,  the  Slav  States." 

The  Panslavist  League  of  the  Balkans  has  formed  a  band  of 
anti-Moslem  patriots  which  it  will  be  hard  to  dissolve.  They 
have  so  far,  we  learn, 
defied  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Powers 
and  the  London  Sat- 
urday Review  thinks 
that  Czar  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  has  at 
last  found  his  chance 
of  establishing  a 
strong  and  wide  em- 
pire out  of  the  Balkan 
States.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  comph- 
cations: 


Rumanian  coalition.  King  Ferdinand  is  a  very  clever  man, 
but  we  wonder  whether  he  has  now  played  all  his  cards.  Austria 
has  shown  her  weakness  by  appealing  to  Europe  for  support, 
in  contrast  to  1908,  when  Count  Aehrenthal  took  action  alone; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  Austria  will  not  now  act  alone  if 

need  arises." 
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"The  new  Govern- 
ment in  Turkey  is 
not  yet  established 
and  has  been  weak- 
ened by  its  struggle 
\tnth  Italy.  Austria 
has  lost  her  tool  in 
Balkan  policy,  and 
her  withdrawal  from 
the  Sanjak  has  weak- 
ened her  power  of 
direct  pressure  on 
Servia  and  Monte- 
negro. Rumania,  the 
danger  from  the  rear, 
is  for  the  present 
an  unknown  quantity 
in  the  situation. 
Above  all,  Russia  is 
still  suffering  in  pres- 
tige, and  the  Bulgar 
has  put  in  a  claim  for 
the  leadership  of  the 
Southern  Slavs.  This 
is  Bulgaria's  crisis. 
In  itself  the  position 
is  less  serious  than  a 
year    ago,    when   the 

Malissori  trouble  threatened  to  exasperate  the  Montenegrins 
beyond  endurance.  But  it  is  Bulgaria  which  has  brought  Servia 
and  Montenegro  into  line  with  herself  and  has  joined  hands  with 
Greece,  always  ready  to  be  a  party  to  an  anti-Turk  and  anti- 
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"In  this  situation 
the  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria is  the  governing 
factor.  Austria  is  well 
aware  that  England 
and  France,  and  prob- 
ably Russia,  are  all 
against  an  upheaval 
in  the  Balkans.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Aiistria  would 
be  willing  to  see  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  or 
Bulgaria  alone,  con- 
solidated as  a  power~ 
ful  Slav  State  Ij'ing 
across  the  road  ta 
Salonica.  A  success- 
ful Bulgaria  would 
bar  the  eastern  sea 
road  to  Austria  for 
all  time.  It  is  no  less 
difficult  to  believe  that 
Austria  would  calmly  view  the  gathering  power  and  progress 
of  a  completely  independent  Albania,  or  welcome  the  effect  which 
the  examples  of  Slav  independence  and  power  would  have  upon 
the  minds  of  Montenegro,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina 


Chios 


The  attitude  of 
Austria  is  of  the 
utmost  importance 
now,  declares  Mr. 
Lloyd.  The  diplo- 
macy of  Francis 
Joseph  and  his  min- 
isters has  alwaj's  had 
a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  the  policies  of 
the  Turkish  Empire, 
despite  the  fact  that 
the  Austrian  mon- 
arch has  been  less 
personally  demon- 
strative than  other 
European  rulers: 


THE  TIRELESS    FIHEMAN. 

M.Mis — "  Another  shovelful  of  cartridges  and  she'll  blow  up  I  " 

—  Vlk  (Berlin). 


WAR  PARALYZES  THE  PENS  OF  DIPU)MACy. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 
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BULGARIAN    INFANTRY    ON    THE    FIRING-LINE. 


AFTER  STANDARD  OIL 

THAT  A  WAR  will  soon  be  on  in  (iermany  and  in  the 
Far  East  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  news 
brought  by  one  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  Umschau 
(Berlin),  and  confirmed  by  news  dispatches.  As  our  own  efforts 
against  this  concern  are  not  considered  by  all  to  be  what  might 
be  called  an  entire  success,  it  may  pay  to  watch  these  efforts 
abroad.  The  plans  in  Germany  are  reported  to  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  Orient.  Instead  of  trying  to  break  up  the  Standard 
into  small  units,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  compete  with  each 
other,  the  foreign  plan  is  to  fight  trust  \vith  trust- — in  Germany 
by  a  trust  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Orient  by  a 
Dutch  company  which  will  adopt 
Standard  Oil  tactics  in  its  cam- 
paign. 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  reports  the  provision  of 
a  government  bill  which  aims  to 
bar  Standard  Oil  from  the  Ger- 
man wholesale  business,  which  is 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  national  stock 
company  operating  under  govern- 
ment supervision.  Germany  is 
alarmed,  says  this  paper,  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  Standard  Oil 
toward  a  complete  control  of  the 
German  market.  All  attempts  at 
competition  by  the  German  com- 
panies have  failed,  and  prices  are 
kept  down  only  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  refineries, 
which  may  any  day  be  removed 
by  purchase  or  agreement.  The 
new  German  concern  is  to  de- 
pend for  its  supplies  upon  the 
independent  producers  of  Amer- 
ica, Russia,  Rumania,  and  Ga- 
licia,  and  the  bill  is  to  make  elaborate  provisions  to  prevent 
the  German  monopoly  from  raising  prices.  Some  doubt  is 
exprest  in  Germany,  however,  as  to  whether  the  so-called  Amer- 
ican "independent  producers"  are  really  independent,  while 
others  fear  that  the  Ameiican  independents  will  experience  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  their  oil  to  the  coast. 

The  impression  is  widespread,  we  read,  that  Standard  Oil 
will  attempt,  with  a  good  chance  of  success,  to  close  all  the 
sources  of  oil  supply,  while  at  the  same  time  the  German  people 
do  not  feel  such  an  imphcit  trust  in  their  own  capitahsts  as  to 


Just  think 


THE    INGKATE. 

The    Powers — "Be   quiet,    you    ungrateful    wretch! 
of  all  we  have  done  for  you  in  the  last  thirty  years." 

— Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg) 


believe  that  they  wll  be  delivered  by  the  new  scheme  from  the 
perils  of  extortion.  Even  commercial  organs  Uke  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  insist  that  the  bill  must  be  most  carefully  drawn  and 
the  Government  given  the  clearest  veto  rights,  so  as  to  prevent 
price  manipulation.  To  make  the  measure  popular  it  is  intended 
to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  monopoly  to  pensions  for  veterans, 
while  the  age  limit  for  old-age  pensions  will  be  reduced  from 
seventy  to  sixty-five  years.  Mr.  Hugo  KIoss,  who  writes  about 
this  coming  struggle  in  the  Umschau,  does  not  care  to  be  definite 
as  to  the  possible  results  of  the  colossal  strife.     He  writes: 

"The  trusts  still  appear  to  us  Germans  as  a  sort  of  exotic 

plants.  While  their  growth  in 
America  has  been  so  great  that 
both  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment seem  to  be  benl  on  checking- 
them,  the  Germans  look  quite 
favorably  upon  any  attempt  ta 
establish  monopolies." 

The  Standard  Oil  Company 
enjoys  an  undisputed  supremacy 
in  America  and  Europe,  but  not 
in  the  Far  East,  he  says,  adding:. 

"The  new  competitor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  the 
Orient  is  the  Kcinigliche  Nieder- 
landische  Petroleum  Ge.sellschaft,. 
which  flirnishes  oil  to  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  This  Dutch, 
company  has  adopted  the  same 
tactics  that  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful to  the  American  concern. 
It  has  a  monopoly  of  the  entire 
oil  production  of  the  Sunda 
Archipelago  and  owns  an  ex- 
tensive net  of  i)ip('-lin('s.  refi- 
neries, and  cargo-lioats  plying  be- 
tween all  the  leading  ports  of  the' 
East.  This  same  company  has; 
lately  absorbed  into  one  big  con- 
cern all  the  comp(!ting  companies 
of  Holland's  Asiatic  po.ssessions 
and  has  thus  been  in  a  position 
to  oppose  successfully  all  efforts  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
to  secure  the  Eastern  markets. 

"The  American  trust,  however,  has  decided  to  attack  the 
enemy  directly  in  its  own  camp,  and  for  this  purpose  there  was 
recently  formed  in  Amsterdam  a  Niederliindischo  Koloniale 
Petroleum  Gesellschaft  with  a  capital  of  over  $10,000,000.  Every 
one  knows,  in  spite  of  rumors  to  the  contrary,  that  this  new 
company  is  but  a  branch  of  the  American  trust. 

."While  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  fighting  for  supremacy 
in  the  Far  East,  Germany  is  now  beginning  to  fight  for  su- 
premacy at  home,  and  the  Deutsche  Erdol  Aktiengesellschaft  is 
feverishly  at  work  trj-ing  to  'vvTest  from  its  American  rival  the 
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markets  of  the  German  world.  The  German  company  has 
recently  secured  practically  all  the  vast  Rumanian  oil-fields,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  pipes  have  already  been  laid.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  German  Oil  Trust  have  so  far 
been  successful,  apprehensions  are  felt  as  to  its  future  since  the 
Standard  is  determined  to  retain  its  markets,  cost  what  it  may. 
Fortunately  for  Germany,  however,  the  Government  of  the 
Empire  is  just  at  present  elaborating  plans  for  a  state  ownership 
of  the  oil  industries  shortly  to  be  put  in  operation,  and  it  seems 
as  if  Holland  were  jointly  working  to  the  same  end.  State 
owTiership  of  all  great  industries  is  the  only  powerful  remedy 
against  the  trusts." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


DISCORD  IN   THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC 

WHAT  EMBARRASSES  President  Yuan  Shi-kai  most, 
next  to  financial  difficulties,  is  probably  the  cold  and 
even  hostile  mood  of  Southern  political  leaders  who 
took  leading  parts  in  the  recent  revolution,  say  the  press  of  the 
Orient.  When  Yuan  accepted  the  presidency  and  organized  a 
cabinet,  he  urged  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Hoang  Hsing  to  come  to 
Peking  and  help  him  in  his  great  task.  He  even  offered  to  make 
Hoang  Hsing  Minister  of  War.  Yet  neither  Dr.  Sun  nor  Hoang 
would  accept  the  invitation,  Hoang  remaining  in  Nanking  and 
Sun  having  announced  his  intention  to  retire  to  his  native 
province  of  Canton.  We  read  that  shortly  afterward  the  two 
Southern  leaders  organized  a  political  party  called  the  Tao- 
min-hoi,  or  Unionist  Society,  and  estabhshed  their  headquarters 
in  Shanghai,  which  to  President  Yuan  appeared  to  be  the 
rallying  point  of  Southern  republicans  unfriendly  to  the  Yuan 
Administration.  Meanwhile  Yuan  succeeded  in  inducing  General 
Li  Yuen-hung  to  become  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  new  cabinet, 
and,  according  to  the  Japanese  press,  employed  him  as  his  tool 
in  the  execution  of  his  scheme  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
Southern  politicians  who  he  thought  would  stir  up  fresh  trouble. 
While  Yuan  was  thus  scheming,  we  are  told,  he  sent  an  emissary 
to  Shanghai,  instructing  him  to  persuade  Dr.  Sun  and  Hoang 
Hsing  to  come  to  Peking.  Meanwhile  an  untoward  event  oc- 
curred in  Peking,  which  is  described  by  the  Osaka  Mainichi  in 
these  words: 


"General  Li  Yuen-hung,  in  command  of  the  division 
Wuchang,  caused  two  of  his  offi- 
cers, Lieutenant-Generals  Chang 
and  Pao,  both  known  as  Yuan's 
avowed  opponents,  to  proceed  to 
Peking  and  meet  the  President. 
No  sooner  did  the  two  officers 
start  for  the  capital  than  General 
Li  dispatched  a  message  to  Yuan 
Shi-kai,  warning  him  that  they 
had  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  present  Repub- 
lic and  establish  a  new  one  which 
would  be  more  democratic.  All 
this  was,  of  course,  a  prearranged 
scheme.  Yuan  himself  having  in- 
structed General  Li  to  send 
Chang  and  Pao  to  Peking,  from 
which  ho  intended  they  would 
never  bo  allowed  to  escape  alive. 
The  foul  plot  was  carried  out  sat- 
isfacrtorily  as  far  as  Yuan  was  con- 
<n>rnod.  Scarcely  had  the  two 
offi(!ers  settled  in  their  quarters 
in  Peking  when  they  were  put  to 
<l(«illi  with  no  trial  what('V(>r. 

"It  is  highly  doubtful  whether 
Lieutenant-CJenorals  Chang  and 
Pao  harboroil  any  sinister  d(>signs 
such  as  were  stated  in  General 
Li's  message,  but  if  tlu>r(>  was  any 
ground  for  suspicion,  President 
Yuan  should  at  all  events  have 
allowed  them  lo  present  their 
side  of  the  case  before  the  proper 


at 
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authorities.  Instead  of  allowing  them  this  elemental  right.  Yuan 
ordered  his  officers  to  shoot  them  dead  in  a  building  into  which 
they  had  been  virtually  lured.  Such  a  performance,  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  medieval  barbarism,  should  under  no  circum- 
stance be  permitted  under  a  government  which  claims  to  be 
repubUcan.  The  only  charge  that  could  logically  be  brought 
against  Chang  and  Pao  was  that  they  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  policy  pursued  by  President  Yuan.  As  for  their  alleged 
conspiracy,  there  was  no  evidence  whatever.  Their  summary 
execution,  aye,  atrocious  murder,  is  calculated  not  only  to 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  Yuan  cabinet,  but  to  intensify 
the  feehng  of  hostility  which  the  Southerners  have  had  toward 
the  President  ever  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
Administration. ' ' 

This  unhappy  incident  occurred  when  Yuan's  emissary  was 
employing  aU  his  power  of  persuasion  to  convince  Dr.  Sun 
and  Hoang  Hsing  of  the  advisabiUty  of  meeting  the  President. 
Dr.  Sun  consented  to  proceed  to  Peking  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
quieting rumors  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  two  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hoang  Hsing  declined  to  accompany  Dr.  Sun, 
but  repeatedly  challenged  Yuan,  demanding  explanation  for  the 
"murder"  of  Chang  and  Pao,  both  of  whom  were  his  chief 
lieutenants  in  the  recent  revolution.  Yuan's  repUes  being 
ambiguous  and  evasive,  Hoang  continues  to  pursue  the  President. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Sun  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Peking  amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  welcome  of  the  President,  his  cabinet, 
and  the  people.  To  the  editorial  writer  of  the  Tokyo  Asahi 
it  appears  that  the  meeting  of  Yuan  and  Sun,  viewed  from 
Yuan's  standpoint,  was  a  success.    To  quote  this  journal: 

"  In  diplomatic  finesse  Dr.  Sun  is  no  match  for  President  Yuan, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  their  meeting  should  produce  the 
results  desired  by  Yuan.  Judging  from  his  utterances  imme- 
diately after  his  meeting  with  Yuan  Shi-kai,  Dr.  Sun  pledged 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  present  cabinet.  In  his  speech 
inaugurating  his  new  party,  the  Kuo-min-tao,  or  Nationalist 
party.  Dr.  Sun  emphasized  the  idea  that  there  has  never  been 
and  should  never  be  enmity  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  advised  Yuan,  it  seems,  to  remove  the  seat  of  government 
from  Peking  to  Nanking,  as  this  step  would  greatlj-  aid  the 
consolidation  of  North  and  South.  Yuan  of  course  would  not 
adopt  such  advice,  knowing  well  that  his  power  and  influence 
will  greatly  decrease  the  moment  he  moves  south.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  watch  what  the  future  relations  between  Dr. 
Sun  and  Hoang  Hsing  will  be  if  Hoang  persists  in  his  uncom- 
promising attitude." 

And  there  are  other  factors  of 
discord.  "To-day,"  writes  the 
Peking  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times, 

"  Observers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  notably  mission- 
aries, have  realized  that  while 
Yoimg  China  differs  from  Old  in 
externals  and  education,  its  ra- 
cial characteristics  must  con- 
tinue, for  many  years  to  come, 
to  make  representative  govern- 
ment impossible,  and  the  Re- 
public merely  a  new  name  for 
old  despotisms.  They  realize 
that  among  all  the  'pure-minded 
patriots'  whose  praises  have  re- 
sounded in  the  press,  there  are 
not  to  be  found  six  men  in  high 
position  to  whom  either  Young 
China  or  Old  would  entrust  the 
handling  of  public  funds.  The 
essential  features  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  matters  stand,  are  a  rapid 
growth  of  irreconcilable  provin- 
cialism on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  probability  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai's  enforcing  cen- 
tralization by  means  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship." — Translations 
Punch  (London).  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  POSTAGE-STAMP 


A  POSTAL  INNOVATION  that  is  claimed  to  be  a  saving 
of  trouble  and  expense,  both  to  the  authorities  and  to 
-  offices  with  many  letters  to  mail,  is  reported  from  New 
Zealand,  that  fount  of  novelties.  Instead  of  buying  postage- 
stamps,  "licking"  or  otherwise  moistening  the  gum  on  their 
backs,  and  applying  sufficient  pressure  to  cause  adherence,  the 
canny  New  Zealander  may  now  put  his  letters  under  a  machine 
and  simply  turn  a  crank.  The  machine,  which  he  rents  from 
the  postal  authorities,  records  the  amounts  stamped,  just  like  a 
gas-meter  (but  presumably  with  more  than  its  traditional  accu- 
racy), and  payment  is 
made  to  a  collector  who 
calls  for  it  at  intervals. 
The  machine  as  now 
used,  which  is  an  evo- 
lution after  trial  and 
failure  of  several  other 
types,  has  been  in  gen- 
eral use  for  about  six 
years.  It  is  described  in 
The  Review  of  Reviews 
(New  York,  October)  by 
W.  B.  G.  Wanklin,  a  res- 
ident of  Christehurch, 
New  Zealand,  who  has 
studied  the  plan  from 
its  inception,  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  He 
says: 

"It  gives  impressions 
of  half  -  penny,  one, 
three,  and  six  pence, 
and  one  shilling,  and 
as  each  impression  is 
made  its  value  is  auto- 
matically recorded  on  a 
set  of  dials  at  the  top  of 

the  machine,  which  are  plainly  visible.  .  .  .  Those  in  authority 
will  not  unreasonablj^  ask.  What  protection  has  the  Government 
against  fraud? 

"In  the  first  place,  the  machines  are  turned  out  from  the 
workshop  with  only  one  means  of  opening,  and  that  is  by  a 
patent  lock,  the  key  of  which  is  handed  to  the  postal  authorities 
after  the  machine  has  been  exhaustively  tested.  There  are  no 
screws  that  wUl  give  admission  to  the  interior,  and  therefore 
the  mechanism  can  not  be  tampered  with.  The  dies  are  cut  by 
hand,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  copy  them  as  to  copy  hand- 
writing. Each  die  has  a  distinctive  number  and,  as  the  depart- 
ment only  gives  permission  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  a  record 
is  kept  of  every  user,  and  any  doubtful  impression  can  be  immedi- 
ately challenged.  The  ribbons  are  non-copying,  and  a  carbon 
impression  could  be  easily  detected  with  the  naked  eye  or  by 
the  very  simple  test  of  glycerin.  Both  the  inventor  and  •  the 
postal  officials  have  tried  every  means  of  defrauding  the  im- 
pression, and  the  machine  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of 
perfection  mainly  by  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the 
latter. 

"  However,  the  greatest  safeguard  was  recognized  in  the  fact 
that  the  impressions  are  not  salable  and  the  labor  of  committing 
a  fraud  would  bo  valueless.  Another  safeguard  is  that  the  users 
are  mostly  commercial  firms  who  would  not  be  a  party  to  fraud, 
and  if  there  was  any  doubt  suspicion  would  soon  be  aroused  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  returns,  which  would  be  always  before 
the  departmental  officers  in  their  usual  periods.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  the  sav-ing  to  the  Government  is  very 
considerable;  it  saves  the  cost  of  printing  stamps  and  the 
labor  and  accountancy  necessary  in  connection  with  issuing 
and  checking 

"The  safeguards  in  the  machine  itself  are  that  the  handle 
will  not  move  unless  the  indicator  of  the  value  is  in  the  slot. 


IT    PUTS    THE    POSTAGE-STAMP   OUT    OF    DATE. 
The  stamping-machine  adopted  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 


but  once  it  is  set  in  motion  it  records  the  amount  and  can  not 
be  turned  back. 

"The  department  will  refund  the  amount  of  spoiled  impres- 
sions, but  only  upon  the  production  of  the  document,  i.e.  the 
used  envelop  or  telegraph  form,  and  it  must  be  unmutilated. 
This  is  a  proper  safeguard  for  both  parties.    No  refunds  are  made 

on  impressions  upon  plain  sheets  of  paper 

"The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  machine.  In  front  is  the  indicator 
handle;  on  top  of  the  machine  are  the  recording  dials  under 
glass;  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  operating  handle,  with  the 
trigger  stop  attached  to  it.    Slightly  at  the  back  underneath  the 

handle  is  the  catch  for 
locking  the  machine 
quickly  when  not  in 
use.  On  either  side  of 
the  machine,  in  the 
curved  boxes,  the  rib- 
bon is  .situated  with 
its  forward  and  reverse 
mechanism.  Upon  a 
flag  appearing  through 
the  slot  of  the  dial  on 
top  of  the  machine,  as 
shown  on  the  left,  warn- 
ing is  given  that  the 
ribbon  requires  revers- 
ing. Sho^\ing  at  the 
back  of  the  right-hand 
side  ribbon-box  is  the 
ribbon  reverse-handle. 
All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  push  in  or  pull  out 
the  handle,  when  the 
ribbon  mechanism  is 
thereby  reversed.  In 
front  of  the  base  plate  a 
peg  will  be  seen.  As 
the  dies  descend  on  the 
center  of  the  machine 
the  normal  position  of 
this  stop  for  single  im- 
pressions is  a  corre- 
sponding hole  slightly 
to  the  right  of  .the  indicator  handle.  If  another  impression 
is  required  alongside  of  the  last,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
move  the  envelop  one  space  fiu*ther  along,  the  requisite  dis- 
tances being  marked  on  the  base  of  the  machine,  release  the 
handle  catch,  and  turn  the  handle,  as  before.  At  the  bottom 
is  an  opening  in  which  the  matter  to  be  stamped  is  inserted. 
The  indicator  handle  in  front  is  then  placed  in  the  slot  desired. 
One  slot  gives  half-penny  impressions,  the  next  one  penny, 
and  so  on.  The  handle  release  is  then  deprest  and  the  handle 
pushed  round  until  a  complete  circle  has  been  made,  when  it  is 
automatically  locked.  The  value  of  the  impression  taken  has 
been  added  to  the  total  recorded  by  the  dials  at  the  top. 

"The  machine  at  present  is  only  manufactured  for  using 
impressions  of  the  British  coinage  values,  but  all  the  parts 
for  altering  to  the  decimal  coinage  of  any  nation  are  prepared, 
and  in  fact  a  machine  is  now  under  construction  to  the  order 
of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  for  trial  purposes. 

"The  machine  is  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  user  for  $135 
in  cash  at  a  rental  of  one  penny  per  annum. 

"The  Postmaster-General  retains  the  key  and  the  machine 
can  not  be  transferred  without  his  consent. 

"The  dies  are  the  property  of  the  department  and  in  the 
event  of  the  user  wishing  to  abandon  his  machine  (an  event 
that  has  not  yet  happened)  the  dies  are  removed,  which  makes 
the  machine  inoperative. 

"That  there  is  a  splendid  future  for  automatic  stamping- 
machines  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  end  to  their  usefulness." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  says 
in  a  report  that  "the  machine  as  now  constructed  embodies  all 
the  improvements  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  were 
necessary  to  perfect  it." 
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LIFE  WITHOUT   MICROBES 

MICROBES  are  so  universally  present  in  living  organisms, 
and  they  function  in  so  many  cases  in  direct  aid  of 
those  organisms,  that  many  men  of  science  have  gone 
on  record  as  of  opinion  that  life  without  such  aid  would  bo 
impossible.  In  other  words,  a  perfectly  sterilized  man  would 
sooa  be  a  dead  man.  It  occurred  to  Michel  Cohendy,  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  to  try  the  experiment — not  indeed 
with  human  beings,  but  with  fowls,  and  the  result  has  been 
clearly  to  negative  this  opinion.  Mr.  Cohendy's  chickens  lived 
and  thrived  very  well  without  the  omnipresent  microbe.  This 
result  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  and  we 
BOW  reproduce  in  part  from  Knowledge  (London,  September) 
additional  particulars  of  Cohendy's  experiments,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  apparatus.  Says  F.  P.  Alann,  author  of  the  article  in 
question: 

"By  the  use  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  hatching  the 
chickens  and  then  raising  them  for  a  certain  time,  he  was  able 
to  produce  animals  wliich  did  not  contain  any  nxicrobes  in  their 
bodies,  and  they  were  able  to  live  and  appeared  to  be  as  healthy  as 
usual.  Mr.  Cohendy  very  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  present 
description  of  his  method. 

."What  is  needed  in  the  present  case  is  to  have  a  suitable 
means  for  raising  the  chickens,  starting  with  the  egg,  and  then 
to  allow  them  to  grow  under  good  conditions  for  several  weeks, 
all  the  while  being  quite  free  from  microbes.  M.  Cohendy 
was  obliged  to  take  great  care  in  designing  an  apparatus  which 
would  carry  out  his  purpose,  seeing  that  it  is  quite  easy  for  it 
to  be  contaminated  with  microbes  which  are  alwaj's  floating 
in  the  air  or  are  contained  in  the  different  substances  needed 
within  the  apparatus.  He  operated,  in  the  first  place,  in  a 
special  antiseptic  room  which  has  the  walls  and  floor  well  ster- 
ilized s®  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  microbes  in  the  air  to  a 
very  small  amount  to  begin  with.  Then  he  made  [an]  apparatus 
■which  .  .  .  serves  in  the  first 
place  as  an  incubator  for 
hatching  the  eggs,  and  then  as 
a  chamber  where  the  chickens 
are  able  to  live  as  long  as  may 
J>e  desired." 

This  device  consists  of  a 
-glass  cjiinder  with  a  floor  of 
sheet  metal,  and  an  attached 
metal  chamber  to  serve  as  the 
incubator.  Small  doors  com- 
aaunicate  with  the  outside.  We 
read  on: 

"Before  putting  in  the  eggs, 
the  apparatus  as  a  whole  is 
taken  to  a  sterilizing  appar- 
atus, and  is  put  into  it  and 
kept  at  a  heat  somewhat  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  so 
as  to  destroy  all  the  microbes. 
The  two  doors  of  the  cylinders 
are  nuide  with  rubber  joints 
with  an  (^xtra  j)rolection  of 
cotton  which  prevents  mi- 
crobes from  entering.  The  air 
•  also  needs  to  be  kei)t  rcmnvt'd 
inside  the  apparatus  while  the 
chickens  ar(<  living,  and  this  is 
done    by    using  a   lub(^    wliicli 

runsthrougli  the  laboratory  window  to  th(i  outtu*  air.  An  air 
(irculation  is  k(>pt  up  in  the  apparatus,  using  sterilizers  in 
the  i)atli  of  the  tubers,  so  that  the  incoming  air  is  quite  pure. 
An  ingenious  luetliod  consists  in  kecjjing  tlie  air  i)ressure 
inside  the  ai)i)aratus  .somewhat  higliiT  than  wiiat  prevails 
outside,  so  that  when  it  is  required  to  open  one  of  the  doors 
there  is  a  slight  outrusli  of  air  from  (lie  cylinders  so  as  to  drive 
out  any  microbes  which  wouhl  tend  to  enter  with  the  air.  It  is 
recogtuzed  that  eggs  when  in  a  healthy  state  do  not  contain  any 
microbes  in  (lie  inside.  The  outsi(l(<  of  the  egg  is  well  ch'aned 
and  st.Tili/.ed,  tlien  three  or  four  eggs  are  put  into  the  incubator. 


This  requires  the  utmost  care  in  order  to  keep  any  germ-laden 
air  from  entering  at  the  same  time,  and  the  author  makes  use 
of  a  rubber  cloth-covered  box  which  is  quite  similar  to  a  photo- 
grajihic  plate-charging  box,  with  holes  for  the  arms.  The 
inside  of  the  box  is  carefully  sterilized,  so  that  this  allows  of 
taking  the  eggs  in  the  hands  and  by  means  of  the  box  thej'  are 
placed  within  the  incubator.  During  the  raising,  a  set  of  open 
bouillon  tubes  within  the  cyhnder  showed  whether  there  were 
any  microbes  inside." 

Drinking-water  was  suppUed  to  the  chickens  by  using  a  small 
plate  or  trough  running  along  under  a  tube  filled  with  cold 
running  water  for  cooling  the  chamber.  A  slight  amount  of 
water  is  always  condensed  from  the  chamber  upon  the  cold  tube, 
and  this  runs  down  the  trough  to  one  end,  where  it  collects  in  a 
small  drinking-vessel.  Grain  and  sand  are  well  sterilized  before 
putting  them  into  the  apparatus  so  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  microbes,  as  is  found  by  suitable  tests  in  the  first  place. 
The  wTiter  concludes: 

"Mr.  Cohendy  thus  succeeded  in  raising  chickens  for  forty-five 
days  which  were  found  by  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive 
organs,  blood,  and  various  parts,  to  be  free  from  microbes.  A 
longer  time  could  not  be  given,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  chamber, 
which  was  very  difficult  to  make  even  of  the  present  proportions. 
A  number  of  check  specimens  were  raised  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  usual  microbes  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  author's  speci- 
mens seemed  nevertheless  to  be  as  healthy  as  the  others,  and 
when  taken  out  into  the  air  their  bodies  became  peopled  with 
disease  and  other  microbes  in  about  twenty-four  hours;  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  they  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  this, 
and  the  change  over  did  not  appear  to  affect  them,  as  they 
grew  up  to  adult  size.  These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
preparation  of  the  animal  organism  for  fighting  disease- 
microbes  is  not  the  result  of  individual  acquisition,  but  is 
hereditary,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  life  without  microbes 
is  possible  for  the  higher  animals,  without  any  bad  effect  on 
the  organism.     It  can  no    longer  be  said  that  microbes  are  a 

necessary  condition  for  living 

animals." 


Fruln  " 'I'lic  Kuilway  ami  Kn^'ineerinK  Heview," 
STEEL-END 

In  satisfactory  iiso  for  three  y 


ChicaKu. 
BOX-CAR 

ears  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 


A  STEEL-END  FREIGHT- 
CAR — The  ordinary  box 
freight-car  is  conspicuousl3^  un- 
fit to  contain  loads  of  heavy 
material,  particularly  steel  and 
clay  products.  Buffing  or  sud- 
den applications  of  the  brakes 
cause  such  loads  to  shift  sud- 
denly, and  this  may  break  the 
end  of  the  car,  which  is  costly, 
not  only  because  of  repairs,  but 
from  the  fact  that  loads  must 
be  transferred.  A  car  with  a 
steel  end,  devised  to  obviate 
these  difficulties,  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  The  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review  (Chicago, 
October  5): 

"The  end  is  cons(ructedfrom 
a  sheet  of  steel  plate  which  is 
thmged  on  the  sides  (o  j^ermit 
of  its  being  secured  to  the  side 
posts,  the  central  portion  being 
given  a  st>ri(>s  of  conct'iiiric  cornigations  for  the  i)urp()se  of  im- 
parting rigidity.  The  flanging  and  corrugating  operations  are 
performed  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  press,  hence  the  cost  of  fab- 
ricating, after  sizes  have  bet>ii  deteniiiiKHl  upon  and  the  dies  pro- 
cured, compares  somewhat  with  that  of  similar  operations  in 
boiler  work.  The  ends  may  bo  secured  either  by  bolts  or  rivets, 
depending  on  whether  the  framing  of  the  superstructure  is  of 
steel  or  wo«)d.  The  weight  of  such  an  end  is  uiulerstood  to  be 
not  materially  greater  than  that  of  the  framing  and  sheathing 
in  the  usual  box-car,  while  the  expense  of  repairs  is  practically  if 
not  eiitir(>lv  eliminated." 
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A  NEW   WAY  TO   KEEP  EGGS 

[OXSIDERING  that  there  are  now  so  many  ways  of  pre- 
serx-ing  eggs  "perfectly  fresh,"  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  these  articles  of  food  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  this 
condition.  The  latest  plan  involves  the  exhaustion  of  all  con- 
tained or  dissolved  air  in  the  egg  and  the  substitution  of  an 
atmosphere  of  mixt  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxid.  Mr.  Santo- 
lyne,  who  describes  the  method  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  22), 
tells  us  that  the  process  now  most  used  in  France  employs  lime- 
water,  but  that  cold  storage  still  remains  the  best  way  of  preserv- 
ing eggs  properly.  The 
new  gas  process,  just 
noted,  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  cold  stor- 
age, and  enables  th(* 
eggs  to  be  kept  for  some 
time  after  removal  from 
the  refrigerating  cham- 
bers, without  impair- 
ment of  quahtj'.  Says 
Mr.  Santolyne: 

"  The  method  consists 
of  keeping  the  egg  in  an 
inert  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. .  .  .  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  tin  cases  hold- 
ing 500  each.  These 
cases  are  then  sur- 
rounded with  two  wood- 
en frames,  an  outer  one 
to  enable  the  cases  to 
be  set  in  cold-storage 
chambers,  and  an  inner 
to  facilitate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  gaseous  at- 
mosphere around  the 
eggs.  A  little  anhydrous 
chlorate  of  lime  is  placed 
within  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  then  the 
cover  is  soldered  on, 
lea\'ing  a  small  hole 
about  one-quarter  inch 
in  diameter.  The  cases 
are  then  introduced  into 
a  horizontal  receptacle 
in  which  a  vacuum  is 
produced,  thus  remov- 
ing the  air  surrounding 
the  eggs  and  the  gases  dissolved  in  their  albumen.  Then  there  is 
introduced  carbonic  gas,  previously  heated.  This  is  all  done 
slowly,  to  enable  the  gas  to  penetrate  into  the  egg,  until  the  pres- 
sure gage  remains  stationary.  Excessive  pressure  is  avoided,  as 
it  might  be  injurious  to  the  eggs.  With  a  vacuum  pump  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  tke  carbonic  gas  is  now  removed  and  replaced 
with  comprest  nitrogen.  Then  the  cases  are  removed  from  the 
receptacle,  a  drop  of  solder  is  placed  on  the  hole  in  the  cover, 
and  they  are  placed  in  cold  storage  at  35  degrees.  It  is  unneces- 
sary now  to  take  care  of  the  ventilation  of  the  cold  chamber 
or  of  the  moisture  of  its  air. 

"The  advantages  of  this  system,  the  author  tells  us,  are  as 
follows:  There  is  no  evaporation  at  the  surface  of  the  eggs,  no 
phenomena  of  oxidation,  and  no  stale  taste;  they  may  be  eaten 
from  the  shell  even  after  ten  months,  and  the  albumen  preserves 
the  fine  whitish  tint  that  it  has  in  fresh-laid  eggs.  The  eggs  may 
be  kept  some  little  time  after  being  taken  from  cold  storage  before 
being  delivered  to  the  consumer.  This  is  not  the  case  with  eggs 
preserved  by  cold  alone.  Bacilli,  bacteria,  and  molds  are  killed 
by  the  cold  and  the  gases,  so  that  there  are  no  moldy  or  dwayed 
eggs  and  no  loss.  The  cost  is  not  much  more  than  that  of  pres- 
ervation by  cold  alone.  The  tin  case,  holding  500  eggs,  costs 
$1.60,  and  accommodation  for  1,0(X)  eggs,  therefore,  costs  $3.20. 
These  cases  may  last  ten  years.  All  told,  the  extra  expense  comes 
to  about  40  cents  per  thousand  eggs." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


VISIBLE  VOLCANIC  SOUND-WAVES 


F 

-•-     1 


'  Tlic  American  Journal  of  Science.  "  New  Haven. 

VISIBLE   SOUND-WAVES   IN  A  VOLCANIC  ERUPTION. 


|ECULIAR  CONDITIONS  may  make  sound-waves  visible 
as  an  accompaniment  of  certain  volcanic  eruptions — at 
least  this  is  the  conclusion  which  Frank  A.  Ferret,  an 
expert  in  these  phenomena,  draws  from  what  ho  has  himself 
seen  at  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  What  he  calls  "flashing  arcs"  were 
repeatedly  observed  expanding  outward  and  upward  from  the 
crater's  mouth,  one  at  each  explosion,  just  as  actual  sound- 
waves would  do.  Mr.  Ferret  attempted  to  photograph  them, 
but  th(>  i)holography  of  sound-waves,  altho  it  has  succeeded  in 

the  laboratorj'  with  the 
aid  of  special  apparatus, 
could  hardly  produce  re- 
sults with  an  ordinary 
camera  in  the  open;  and 
the  arcs  in  the  photo- 
graph given  herewith 
were  drawn  on  the  nega- 
tive by  the  author.  Ho 
writes  to  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  (New 
Haven,  October)  from 
Naples,  Italy,  that  he 
observed  the  arcs  hun- 
dreds of  times  and  that 
their  deUcate  luminos- 
ity, their  elegance  and 
perfection  of  form,  and 
their  grace  and  vivacity 
amid  the  contrasting 
color  and  sluggish  movtv 
ment  of  their  surround- 
ings can  hardly  be  con- 
veyed bj'  words.  Ho 
says: 

"What  is  the  nature 
of  this  phenomenon? 
The  only  hypothesis 
which  seems  in  accord 
with  the  observed  char- 
acteristics sets  forth  a 
proposition  which,  at 
first  thought,  may  seem 
almost  startling,  viz., 
that  we  have  to  do  with 
visible  sotind-waves.  Ac- 
cording to  some  far  from 
accurate  measurements  made  on  the  spot  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  the  ares  seemed  to  correspond  with  that  of  sound.  We 
may  certainly  assume  the  outburst  to  be  spherical  or  at  all 
events  globular,  as  tho  a  huge  soap-bubble  were  rapidly  blown 
from  the  crater  and  that  the  edge  alone  is  visible  and  therefore 
appears  from  any  point  of  view  as  an  arc.  The  movement  of 
this  visible  portion  will  therefore  be  at  right  angles  to  the  lino 
of  sight,  and  the  arrival  of  the  sound — from  tho  crater  radially 
to  the  observer — must  be  compared  with  the  arrival  of  the  arc  at 
some  point  equidistant  from  the  crater,  but  at  right  angles  to 
this  radius.  As  the  arcs  rapidly  fade  into  in\asibility,  the  diffi- 
culty of  accurate  measurement  will  seem  to  be  verj'  great. 

"But  if  we  attack  the  problem  by  way  of  exclusion  we  shall 
find,  I  believe,  that  the  velocity — even  assigning  to  it  values 
having  a  considerable  margin  above  or  below  that  of  sound — 
can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  no  other  mode  of  motion.  Actual 
mass  movement,  i.e.  motion  of  translation  of  any  material, 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  is  negatived  by  the  flashing  of  the  arcs 
amid  the  ndatively  slowly  rising  and  perfectly  undisturbed 
volutes  of  vapor  and  detritus  as  well  as  by  their  direction  of 
propagation,  which  is  outward  and  downward  as  well  as  upward. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  at  explanation  on  the  basis  of 
Hertzian  or  elec^tromagnetic  effects,  due  possibly  to  stress  relief, 
etc.,  must  also  be  excluded  on  the  speed  basis,  which  now  becomes 
much  too  low. 

."After  all  is  said,  is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
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the  flashing  arcs  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  hypothesis?  Sound 
is  propagated  in  air  by  compressional-rarefactional  waves  pro- 
jcitted  normally.  The  conditions  for  the  production  of  the 
arcs  are  sudden  explosions  on  a  large  scale.  Given  these  in 
sufTiciency,  may  we  not  imagine  that  in  the  resulting  aerial 
condensational-rarcfactional  wave — or  sheet  of  superposed  waves 
— the  refractive  arid  rcfkK-tive  indices  will  bo  so  altered  as  to 
form  in  bright  daylight  a  zone  visible  by  contrast,  especially 
when  %-icwed  longitudinally,  i.e.  through  the  edges  of  the  trans- 
parent sphere?  We  are  familiar  with  the  visibility  by  contrast 
of  the  refrangibility  of  hot  and  cold  air,  and  it  would  seem  that 
mechanically  engendered  compr(>ssional-rarefactional  aerial 
waves  should  be  visible  in  the  same  manner  if  sufficiently 
accentuated." 


NEW   REGULATIONS   FOR   WIRELESS 

MUCH  has  already  been  said  in  these  columns  of  the 
proposed  regulation  of  wireless  telegraphy  by  the 
United  States  Government.  After  much  discussion, 
Congress,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  to  regulate  radio- 
coniinunication.  In  addition  to  restricting  the  operation  of 
wireless  apparatus,  it  requires  operators  to  secure  licenses  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  to  conform  to  certain 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  him.  The  act  becomes  effective  on 
December  13,  1912.  We  read  in  The  Electrical  Review  and 
Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  October  12): 

"In  conformity  with  this  law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has,  under  date  of  September  28,  issued  the  regulations 
which  shall  govern  the  granting  of  licenses  and  the  operation  of 
wireless  apparatus.  Nine  districts  have  been  established,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  Radio 
inspectors,  with  offices  in  the  respective  customs  houses,  will 
have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  regulations. 
Examinations  for  operators  will  be  held  at  navy-yards,  naval 
stations,  army  posts,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  etc.  Nine  grades 
of  operators'  licenses  are  provided  for,  including  five  commercial 
grades,  two  amateur  grades,  and  two  technical  grades.  For  a 
first-grade  commercial  license  an  operator  must  understand  the 
adjustment,  care,  and  operation  of  the  apparatus  and  be  capable 
of  transmitting  or  receiving  at  the  rate  of  twenty  words  per 
minute.  He  must  also  show  a  famiUarity  with  the  law  and  the 
international  regulations  of  the  Berlin  Convention.  Amateurs 
must  meet  the  same  requirements,  except  as  to  speed  of  trans- 
mission.   Women  are  eligible  for  licenses. 

"All  licensees  are  pledged  to  secrecy  regarding  received  mes- 
sages which  are  intended  for  other  persons. 

"The  regulations  which  have  l)een  issued  to  cover  examina- 
tions and  the  issuing  of  licenses  seem  entirely  reasonable  and 
will  not  work  any  hardship  upon  any  of  the  interests  involved, 
whether  commercial  or  amateur.  Whether  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  restrictions  incorporated  in  the  act  of  Congress 
remains  to  bo  demonstrated  by  experience.  That  act  provides 
that  no  wave-lengths  between  (MX)  and  1,600  meters  shall  be 
used  by  commercial  stations,  while  amateurs  are  restricted  to 
wave-l»<ngths  h>ss  than  2(X)  mtsters.  All  ship-stations  and  all 
coast-stations  open  to  general  public  service  must  be  prepared 
to  use  two  sending  wave-lengths,  of  300  and  600  meters  re- 
spectively. All  stations  in  these  two  classes  are  required  to 
receive  messages  from  any  other  such  station,  regardless  of  the 
system  of  apparatus  used." 

The  provisions  of  the  act,  as  passed,  are  based  on  the  Berlin 
convention  of  1906,  modificsd  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
they  were  by  the  London  Radiotelegrai)hic  (^ongress  of  this  year. 
The  Electricdl  World  (New  York,  Sei)tember  28)  holds  that  this 
mo<lification  did  not  go  far  enough: 

"Such  matters  as  I  lie  al)solute  prwedence  of  emergency  calls 
and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  distress-signal,  the  prohibition 
of  unuec(>ssary  traiisriiission,  insistence  ui)()ii  int(»rconuiuinica- 
liou,  licensing  of  stations  and  of  ojM'rators,  and  tin*  re(iuirenient 
of  auxiliary  (>quipment  for  emergency  signaling  can  hardly  fail 
to  meet  with  complete  support.  In  contradistinction,  however, 
tlie  specific  pniliiljjlion  of  tli(>  use  for  public  service  of  wav(>- 
lengths  betwfHMi  (MM)  and  1,()(K)  meters,  the  stipulation  that  all 
ship  coniniiinication  shall  be  on  either  3(X)  or  (XX)  nH>(ers  wave- 


length (with  the  possible  use  of  1,800  meters  for  long-distance 
transmission),  and  the  cumbersome  form  of  sending  messages 
would  seem  likely  not  only  to  work  an  extreme  hardship  upon 
corporations  engaged  in  commercial  radio-transmission,  but 
also  to  bring  about  a  considerable  decrease  in  service  efficiency. 
"Since  the  Titanic  disaster  there  has  been  much  agitation 
toward  securing  a  strict  legislative  regulation  of  radio-signaling. 
Points  which  really  needed  attention  and  remedy,  such  as  the 
inability  of  the  usual  ship  installation  to  transmit  when  the 
engine-room  equipment  was  damaged  and  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  ships  put  out  to  sea  carrying  only  one  operator,  were  brought 
out.  However,  as  is  usual  when  we  find  a  situation  which  has 
deserved  attention  for  some  time  but  has  received  none,  the 
matter  of  regulation  seems  to  have  been  rather  overdone  in  the 
zealous  endeavor  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  days  immediately  following  the  accident,  when  no  news 
could  be  obtained  by  wireless." 

This  relates  specifically,  of  course,  to  the  international  regula- 
tions adopted  at  London.  Going  on  to  speak  of  our  own  law, 
the  editor  says: 

"It  Avould  appear  that  the  effect  of  what  is  perhaps  the  worst 
feature  of  the  regulations  adopted  at  London  has  been  tempered, 
for  the  new  law  does  not  insist  upon  aU  ship-message  traffic 
being  conducted  upon  either  300  or  (500  meters  wave-length, 
but  states  that,  in  addition  to  a  designated  normal  wave-length, 
stations  may  use  other  waves,  provided  that  they  are  less  than 
600  meters  or  more  than  1,600  meters  in  length.  Had  not  this 
choice  of  wave-length  been  permitted,  it  is  probable  that  great 
confusion  would  have  arisen  wherever  a  large  number  of  ships 
came  together,  for  all  would  have  been  'on  the  same  wire,'  so  to 
speak.  Nevertheless,  what  is  said  to  be  a  tremendous  obstacle 
in  effective  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore  transmission  still 
remains  in  both  the  London  convention  and  the  radio-com- 
munication act;  this  is  the  restriction  for  government  use  of 
the  entire  middle  range  of  wave-lengths. 

"The  fundamental  wave-lengths  of  ship  antennas  average 
about  400  meters,  with  extreme  points  about  150  meters  above 
and  below.  Modern  transmitters  operate  efficiently  at  wave- 
lengths from  about  one  and  one-fifth  to  say  four  times  the 
natural  wave-length  of  the  antenna  used  and  give  best  results 
at  about  two  and  a  half  times  this.  Therefore,  the  working  ranges 
of  wave-lengths  for  small,  average,  and  large  ships  are  300-1, (XX), 
480-1,600,  and  660-2,200  meters  respectively.  Since  it  is  con- 
sidered impossible  to  transmit  with  good  efficiency  at  wave- 
lengths below  the  antenna  fundamental,  it  is  very  evident  that 
in  prohibiting  the  range  between  6(X)  and  1,6(X)  meters  the 
Government  has  effectually  prevented  ship-to-ship  and  shipy-to- 
shore  signaling  under  the  best  conditions.  This  is  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  atmospheric  absorption,  which  causes 
remarkably  rapid  attenuation  when  wave-lengths  less  than  800 
meters  are  used  and  so  increases  the  difficulties  of  transmission 
with  short  waves." 


ELECTRIC  HEATING  IN  SCANDINAVIA.— If  electric  heat- 
ing is  ever  to  be  commercially  possible,  it  ought  to  be  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  where  water-power  is  widely  obtainable,  and  where 
hydro-electric  power-stations  are  numerous  and  effective.  Trials 
recently  made  in  these  countries  indicate  that  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  use  electric  current  for  heating  purpose  at  a  reasonable 
price,  but  only  under  special  conditions.  Says  a  A\Titer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  August  22),  who  gives  credit  for  his  data  to 
L'Electricicn  (Paris): 

"In  Norway  it  is  proposed  to  heat  churches  by  electricity, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  power  from  central  stations  on 
Sunday.s — the  days  when  most  of  the  factories  are  closed. 

"In  Sweden  the  central  station  at  Gothenburg  has  made 
several  experiments  with  (>lectri(!  heating  which  have  given,  as 
we  are  assured,  the  best  results.  The  current  used  was  excess 
eiUTgy,  which  cost  the  city  only  one-seventh  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  The  (>xperinxents  were  carried  out  in  twenty-two  industrial 
plants  and  private  residences  and  lasted  from  December,  1911, 
to  .\pril  1,  1912.  As  (he  i.  nergy  used  was  obtainable  only 
during  th(>  night,  tln>  heat  was  necessarily  stored  in  appropriate 
accumulators  for  distribution  during  the  day.  Almost  all  those 
who  nuide  experinitMital  use  of  this  electric  heat  declared  them- 
selves satisfied. 

"The  cost  seetus  to  have  varied  considerably.  For  seven  of 
the  tW(Mity-two  installations   the  cost   of  the  energy  used  was 
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estimated  at  one-third  cent  per  kilowatt-hour;  in  five  others  at 
from  one  half  to  three-quarters  cent,  and  in  six  others,  at  one-half 
cent.  Following  these  experiments,  which  were  made  during 
last  winter — an  exceptionally  rigorous  one — it  was  concluded 
that  electric  heating,  properly  managed  in  appropriate  localities, 
is  economically  possible  at  a  price  of  four-fifths  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  same  system  of  heating  con- 
siderably at  Gothenburg  in  the  course  of  next  winter." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Litekaky  Digest. 


AN   ANTISEPTIC  LADY 

A  REMARKABLE  TALE  of  a  woman  who  is  said  to  be 
able  to  exert  a  preservative  influence  upon  vegetable 
^  and  animal  tissue  by  the  mere  laying  on  of  hands  is 
told  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Psychiques  (Paris,  Aug^Jst)  by 
Drs.  Clarac  and  Llaguet  of  Bordeaux,  France.  The  account 
given  by  these  gentlemen  is  marked  by  moderation,  and  their 
experiments  were  evidently  carried  on  with  scientific  method. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  results  will  be  accepted  until 
some  one  else  has  repeated  them.  They  volunteer  in  the  article 
no  explanation  of  the  marvellous  powers  that  they  ascribe  to 
the  lady  to  whom  they  give  the  name  of  "Madame  X — ,"  but 
their  title,  "A  Hitherto  Unkno\vn  Property  of  Human  Effluvia," 
evidently  refers  it  to  some  emanation  from  her  hands  or  body — 
a  favorite  explanation  of  occultists,  but  one  for  which  no  warrant 
is  found  in  the  experiments  themselves.    The  experimenters  say: 

"We  have  known  Madame  X —  for  about  four  years,  and  have 
understood  that  she  kept  by  her  a  series  of  objects  of  organic 
origin,  plants  and  small  dead  animals,  which  remained  free  from 
all  putrefaction. 

"Mr.  X —  affirmed  that  these  objects  had  never  undergone 
the  least  artificial  preparation,  that  she  had  only  touched  them 
with  her  hands,  every  day,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period; 
she  declared,  besides,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  touch  the 
objects,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  place  her  hands  over  them  at 
some  distance,  to  produce  the  same  results.  Plants  and  animals, 
once  thus  sterilized,  needed  to  be  handled  no  more;  notably 
a  small  animal,  killed  with  a  gun,  remains  to-day  in  perfect 
condition,  four  years  later;  its  fur,  admirably  preserved,  repre- 
sents a  coloration  quite  as  vivid  as  in  the  hve  creature. 

"In  these  conditions  it  was  interesting  to  subject  Madame 
X — 's  hands  to  methodic  and  scientifically  controlled  experi- 
mentation. Madame  X —  wiUingly  consented,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded in  the  month  of  October,  1911,  to  the  experiments  that 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  communication. 

"We  chose  several  specimens  selected  from  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  and  we  placed  them  in  the  laboratory  of  one 
of  our  number,  whence  they  were  never  removed. 

"Certain  of  these  specimens  had  been  touched  and  handled 
by  Madame  X — ;  the  others  were  simply  exposed  to  her  two 
open  hands.  .  .  .  After  each  sitting  we  collected  the  specimens 
that  had  been  exposed  and  placed  them,  carefully  wrapped  in 
paper,  under  lock  and  key,  under  shelter  from  all  other  inter- 
vention or  manipulation,  in  a  corner  of  the  laboratory.  All 
these  experiments  were  thus  scrupulously  carried  out  and  are 
reported  as  faithfully  as  possible,  as  follows: 

''Plants  and  flowers:  A  rose  and  a  little  branch  of  a  shrub. 
Very  rapid  drying  (ten  days).  Complete  preservation  of  color. 
Resistance  of  leaves  on  the  twig. 

"Wine:  Progressive  drying  (twelve  days)  without  alteration. 
No  acid  fermentation,  while  a  'control'  specimen  of  wine  soured 
and  became  moldy  on  the  surface  in  three  days. 

''  Mollusks:  So-called  Portuguese  oysters  and  others  of  ordi- 
nary varieties.  Progressive  drying,  complete  in  thirteen  days, 
without  putrefaction,  while  the  controls  underwent  putrid 
alteration  on  the  ninth  day,  with  liquefaction  and  repulsive 
odor 

''Fish:  Two  dead  specimens,  not  cleaned.  Rapid  drying,  in 
three  days,  without  alteration  of  form  or  odor.  Preservation 
of  color,  the  eyes  remaining  clear  and  brilliant." 

Much  the  same  results  were  obtained  with  birds  and  with 
small  mammals.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  latter — a  rabbit — 
microscopic  examination  was  made  periodically  of  the  blood, 
which  had  been  drawn  off  for  separate  treatment.    This  showed, 


we  are  told,  that  the  corpuscles  remained  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.     To  quote  further: 

"On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  before  the  moment  when  the 
homogeneous  mass  assumed  suddenly  the  consistence  of  a  solid, 
it  would  have  been  still  possible  to  spread  a  uniform  layer  of 
the  semifluid  liquid  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  microscopic  exam- 
ination still  showed  the  integrity  of  the  corpuscles.  At  present 
the  dried  mass  remains  of  a  beautiful  purple  color  without 
manifest  alteration.  Only  since  yesterday  does  it  appear 
wrinkled  on  the  surface. 

"Such  are  the  facts,  set  forth  in  their  naked  truth,  with  care 
only  for  scrupulous  exactness.  Is  it  possible  to  explain  them  in 
the  present  state  of  science?    It  is  for  scientists  to  say." 

In  a  note,  the  editor  states  that  previous  experiments  on 
various  kinds  of  bacilli  show  that  certain  persons  possess  the 
powder  of  killing  them  by  touch  or  even  by  bringing  the  hands 
or  body  near  them.  He  thus  would  have  us  infer  that  Madame 
X —  caused  the  preservation  of  her  plants  and  animals  by  actual 
sterilization — by  killing  off  the  bacilli  of  decay." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SKINS-WET  OR   DRY? 

THE  QUESTION  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  have  wet 
or  dry  skins  has  been  little  studied  by  medical  investi- 
gators— too  little,  thinks  the  editor  of  Modern  Medicine 
(New  York).  The  dangers  of  wearing  too  much  clothing  or 
too  little  have  received  much  attention  of  late,  and  the  writer 
believes  that  these  dangers  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
problem  whose  solution  he  here  recommends.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  he  thinks,  that  perspiration  is  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  surplus  heat  by  invisible  evaporation,  and  that 
visible  moisture  indicates  that  evaporation  is  being  prevented 
by  too  much  clothing.    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  skin  should  never  be  absolutely  dry  nor  appreciably 
wet.  Of  course,  a  bank  clerk  must  work  in  a  warmer  room  than 
a  butcher,  and  must  have  less  clothing,  but  either  would  be 
overclothed  w^ere  he  to  exercise  violently  and  would  be  under- 
clothed  if  he  were  to  sit  outdoors  in  a  snow^-storm.  The  athlete 
when  exercising  is  sufficiently  clothed  in  'running  pants,'  and 
likewise  those  who  must  work  in  warm  rooms  need  astonish- 
ingly little  clothing.  Horsemen  know  that  a  heavy  coat  of  hair 
keeps  a  stabled  horse  too  hot  and  also  is  too  hot  for  exercising. 
So  the  animal  is  dipt  in  winter  and  clothed  only  when  at  rest 
to  prevent  the  'colds'  due  to  cooling  off  a  sweat-soaked  coat. 
American  physicians  have  called  attention  to  the  few  colds 
among  the  scantily  clad  w^omen  living  in  our  overheated  houses, 
while  the  English  think  the  w'omen  underclothed  in  their  cooler 
houses  and  injured  by  it.  There  is  no  question,  then,  that  it  is 
solely  a  matter  of  the  environment,  and  those  whose  daily  life 
submits  them  to  rapid  changes  must  have  outer  garments  to 
donor  doff  as  occasion  demands.  Even  those  who  stay  indoors 
or  outdoors  must  vary  the  amount  worn  to  a^'oid  visible  per- 
spiration, which  soaks  the  undergarments  and  causes  chilling. 

"The  use  of  wool  next  the  skin  seems  to  be  disappearing,  and 
the  use  of  vegetable  fibers  becoming  more  common.  Cotton 
absorbs  extra  perspiration  like  a  towel,  and  evaporates  it  to 
the  outer  layers  much  more  quickly  than  wool,  which  becomes 
sodden.  The  woolen  garments,  then,  seem  to  keep  the  skin 
too  wet  and  subject  to  'colds'  from  chilling,  while  the  skin  under 
cotton  is  dry.  Wool  seems  to  be  designed  by  nature  to  keep  outer 
dampness  from  reaching  the  skin,  and  no  wool-clothed  animal 
has  sweat-glands.  So  the  ideal  cold-weather  clothing  seems 
to  be  cotton  underneath  and  woolen  outer  garments,  but  all 
varying  in  weight  and  number  of  layers  sufficient  to  retain 
warmth  but  keep  the  skin  dry.  The  man  who  dances  in  a  hot 
ball-room,  wearing  heavy  woolens  under  his  dress-suit,  is  sure  t» 
be  overheated  and  so  drenched  with  perspiration  that  chilling 
is  sure  to  occur  on  the  way  home  when  he  is  fatigued  and  specially 
susceptible  to  infections.  There  is  .some  sense,  then,  in  the  fad 
for  wearing  cotton  summer  undergarments  in  such  a  tropical 
environment.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  a  heavj'  ulster  on  the  way 
home  prevents  chilling.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  we  can  do 
in  regulating  the  absurd  clothing  of  business  men." 


LOTrS  ''DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN" 


PIKRRE  LOTI  has  been  so  severe  on  the  prosaic  details  of 
life  in  the  new  world  that  it  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  his  new  play  would  give  the  opposite  pole  of  poetr>' 
and  iruagination.  He  appears  to  have  prepossest  the  critics  of 
the  New  York  press  with  visions  of  colorful  dream,  and  they 
came  away  from  the  first  presentation  of  "The  Daughter  of 
Heaven"  satisfied  with  the  color,  but  confessing  to  miss  the  rest. 
Many  of  them  believed  that  Loti's  usual  high  imaginative 
qualities  must  have  been  in  the  original  play  and  could  ha\e 
been  made  apparent  had  the  producers  known  how  to  bring 
it  out.  Thej'  refuse  to  be  imprest  with  the  evocations  of  Chinese 
life  furnished  by  the  Century  Theater,  but  are  vague  as  to 
what  they  want  as  a  substitute. 

"For  those  to  whom  spectacle  appeals  there  may  be  attrac- 
tiveness in  "The  Daughter  of  Heaven'  after  the  performance 
gets  to  going  and  there  has  been  a  ruthless  elimination  of  non- 
essentials," says  the  reviewer  of  The  Times,  neglecting  the  state- 
ment of  the  management  that  the  offering  is  a  "dramatic 
spectacle."  "So  far  as  actual  dramatic  or  artistic  significance 
is  concerned,  the  production  of  'The  Daughter  of  Heaven'  .  .  . 
is  scarcely  worth  the  point  of  one  lead-pencil,"  begins  the 
Evening  Post  reviewer.  But  the  names  of  Pierre  Loti  and 
Judith  Gautier  must  have  forced  him  to  wear  out  several  in 
the  composition  of  his  two-column  notice.  Since  spectacle  is 
what  the  management  announces,  it  is  fair  to  take  them  at  their 
word  and  ^vith  this  achievement  there  is  little  room  for  cavil. 
The  writer  in  The  Tribune  says: 

"At  first  glance  the  hero  of  the  occasion  yesterdaj*  afternoon 
at  the  Century  Theater  was  Caramba,  the  costume-designer 
of  La  Scala  Opera,  in  Milan,  who  designed — it  might  be  better 
to  .say  dreamed — the  costumes  worn  by  all  those  who  appeared 
in  'The  Daughter  of  Heaven.'  A  feast  of  color  such  as  he  has 
supplied  to  the  long  procession  of  scenes,  both  dim  and  resplen- 
dent, which  mark  the  accomplishment  of  the  love-tragedy  pro- 
vides re\elry  for  the  senses.  The  stately  ceremonial  which  with 
nKJst  of  the  action  abounds  is  in  every  ease  distinguished  by 
haunt  ingly  beautiful  shades  and  tones  of  color,  melting  yet  dis- 
tinct, glowinglj'  brilliant  yet  as  soft  as  shaded  candlelight.  And 
in  all  this  symphony  there  are  only  a  few  major  colors  repeated. 
The  minor  tones  of  l)liie  and  green  seemed  infinite  in  variety 
and  combined  into  an  infinity  of  satisfying  design.  The  instinct 
for  hitting  upon  just  the  right  thing  without  undue  effort — 
a  trait  which  has  been  Italian  through  all  the  ages — is  felt 
tliroughout  the  whole  forceful  harmony.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
costuming  of  a  play,  even  of  an  elaborate  and  gorgeous  spectacle, 
rises  into  a  genuine  artistic  achievement." 

The  fame  of  Loti  seems  to  lead  most  of  the  critics  to  believe 
all  well  in  Loti-land,  and  charge  what  banality  the  play  presen'>< 
to  the  producers  or  to  "(Jeorge  P^gerton"  (Mrs.  Golding  Bright), 
the  translator.  But  Mr.  W.  B.  Blake,  who  makes  for  The 
I ndependent  (September  26)  a  study  of  the  play  from  the  French 
text,  declares  I^oti  '"no  dramatist,"  nor  does  he  excel  in  colla- 
boration. "Oriental  women  have  ever  been  for  him  more  or  less 
ludicrous  playthings,  collectors'  bric-a-brac.  .  .  .  Surely  Loti  is 
not  the  proper  person  to  give  us  a  convincing  Kmpress  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  a  lofty  type  of  Eastern  womanhood!"  Mr. 
Blake  calls  the  play  "admirably  poetic  in  certain  i)assages," 
yet  there  is  a  "gla<'ial  coldness  in  certain  scenes  where  even 
imperial  lovers  might  give  hints  of  warm  blood."  We  jgive  a 
pari  of  his  outline: 

"The  scen«'  and  action  of  the  piece  are  out  of  time,  out  of 

sj)a<-c.  'The  Daugliler  of  Heaven'  is  i)roperly  taken  as  a  faric. 
Vet  the  authors  announc*'  that  the  action  occurs  in  our  own 
time,  in  that  ultram()<i«>rn  country,  China.  liy  way  of  intro- 
duction. Ihey  remind  us  tliat  for  tin-iv  liiindn'd  years  Ciiina 
lias  suffered  from  a  bleeding  heart.     Her  population  has  never 


become  reconciled  to  the  conquest  by  the  Manehu  Tatars, 
whose  rulers  sat  upon  the  throne  at  Peking  until  the  Rei)ublicans 
overthrew  them.  But  the  present  revolution  is  only  the  final 
triumph,  the  successful  culmination  of  China's  three-century 
struggle  to  oust  the  alien.  This  much  Loti  and  his  coworker 
make  evident  in  the  course  of  an  'introduction'  Avhich  teems 
with  errors  of  fact.  How  can  they  refer  to  the  Taiping  rebellion 
as  occurring  'twenty  years  ago".'  The  history  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Manehu  conquest 
affords,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  tragic  romance  not  wholly 
unlike  that  of  'The  Daughter  of  Heaven.'  Finally,  Kwang  Su, 
the  Phantom  Emperor,  so  long  kept  in  the  background  bj-  the 
domineering  Empress  Dowager,  his  mother,  is  their  principal 
male  character.  Kwang' s  adviser,  the  visionary  Kan  You  Wey, 
who  conceived  the  project  of  reconciling  Tatars  and  Chinese, 
is  here  called  I^uils-des-Bois,  or  Well-in-the-Woods.  Emperor 
and  minister  alike  are  dealt  with  as  fancifully  as  any  one  could 
wish. 

"At  thirty,  the  Tatar  Emperor  is  represented  as  having 
broken  away  from  his  gilded  cage  at  Peking.  He  has,  with 
Well-in-the-Woods,  reached  Nanking,  the* rival  capital.  He  is 
disguised  as  the  Viceroy  of  the  South — a  welcome  but  evidently 
infrequent  visitor  at  Nanking.  This  city  is  the  scene  of  great 
preparations.  The  action  opens  in  the  garden  of  the  palace. 
Flowers — ponds — brooks — bridges  of  marble  and  lacquer; 
nothing  is  wanting.  The  talk  of  gardeners  at  work  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  French  maid  with  a  duster  in  social  comedy. 
Enter  the  disguised  Tatar  and  his  minister;  and  now  we  learn 
why  he  risks  his  neck  at  Nanking. 

"It  seems  he  is  weary  of  light-of-loves  and  opium:  the  pre- 
scription of  his  mother  at  Peking.  He  wishes  to  see  his  Empire 
as  it  really  is.  He  is  distrest  that  there  should  be  another 
imperial  court  so  grandly  held  there;  but  he  dreams  of  the 
Empress  Mother  of  this  Ming  dynasty:  young,  widowed,  and 
reputed  beautiful.  Nightly  he  WTites  verses  in  her  honor. 
This  Tatar  is  a  sentimentalist  of  the  grand  1830  vintage;  he 
would  have  read  Lamartine's  'Lake'  with  ecstasy.  Saj's  Well- 
in-the-Woods:  'You  are  as  the  sacred  IjTe  whose  cords  vibrate 
at  a  breath!' 

"In  the  second  scene  of  this  first  act  the  Tatar  Emperor,  in  a 
more  splendid  disguise  than  in  Scene  I,  admires  the  purity  of 
the  art  revealed  in  the  throne  room  of  the  Mings.  To  his  minister 
he  whispers  of  his  ambition  to  restore  the  noble  tradition.  He 
gazes  upon  the  Empress,  enthroned,  surrounded  bj'  her  brilliant 
court.  He  assists  at  the  ceremonj"  of  her  son's  consecration. 
And  he  does  homage,  vowing  to  the  Empress  Mother  of  tw^enty- 
something  years  his  loyalty,  his  hope  of  bringing  about  peace 
and  union.  He  describes  a  vision  in  which  he  has  seen  her, 
the  Ming  Empress,  upon  the  tlu-one  of  the  Tatar  Emperor. 
He  is  most  eloquent,  this  make-believe  Viceroy  of  the  South! 
You  have  guessed  the  secret — the  Ming  Empress  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  rumor  herself  had  represented. 

"For  Act  11  we  have  moonlight.  This  reveals  the  tent  of  the 
Empress,  on  a  marble  terrace.  Pale  marble  staircases.  Fragrant 
incense.  Kiosks.  Statues  of  Oriental  chimeras.  Gongs.  This 
scene,  in  a  novel  bj'  Loti,  would  be  described  in  not  less  than 
one  hundred  vibrant  pages.  As  it  is,  it  furnishes  the  setting  for 
the  Empress's  confession — to  us  alont^ — of  her  love.  Later, 
she  honors  the  Tatar  Emperor  with  discreet  evidences  of  affec- 
tion. It  is  much  against  his  own  wishes  that  he  retires  from 
Nanking  at  this  point.  And  none  too  soon.  His  imposture 
is  discovered  immediately  after  his  withdrawal.  That  he  makes 
good  his  escai)e  is  due  only  to  a  steamboat  lying  in  readiness 
below.  A  steamboat!  An  anachronism  if  ever  there  was  one, 
whatever  the  authors  of  this  dream-play  may  pretend  about  its 
l)i'riod 

"Act  111.  The  Siege  of  the  Palace  of  Nanking.  The 
defenders  an>  de(imat(>(i,  and  ready,  not  to  surrender,  but  to 
immolate  tlnMuselves  on  funeral  pyres.  Some  of  them  do  this, 
their  Kmi)ress  touching  the  torch  to  the  pine  boughs.  A  follower 
of  (he  Kmpress  describes  terrible  scenes  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
already  captured  by  tli(>  Tatars;  a  pictun>  of  burning,  i)illage, 
rai)e,  mutilation.  But  this  is  nothing.  The  next  act  is  infinitely 
more  l)rutal:  too  brutal  for  anything  short  of  grand  oi)era, 
art's  most  decadent  form.  Here  we  only  listen  to  descriptions; 
we  are  about  to  see  with  our  own  eyes.  For  the  moment  the 
Empress  refrains  from   poisoning  herself  and   takes   refuge  in 
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«..vK a:\iba  at  his  best. 

It  is  a  scene  in  "The  Daughter  of  Heaven"  showing  the  Chinese  queen  at  her  moment  of  highest  triumph.     Liliewise  it  is  a  triumphal  moment  for 
Caramba,  the  costume  designer  of  La  Scala,  Milan,  "who  designed — it  might  be  better  to  say  dreamed — the  costumes"  worn  in  this  play. 


flight,  only  because  her  advisers  unite  in  urging  this  as  her  duty 
to  her  infant  son.  She  rejects  the  offer  of  clemency  extended 
by  the  Tatar  Emperor,  in  which  course  her  forces  loyally  support 
her.  Only  an  ideal  of  fanaticism  (or  theatricality)  excuses  this 
folly." 

The  critics  were  perhaps  unfeelingly  spared  the  sight  of 
horror  to  relieve  their  boredom.  Instead  of  fifty  there  were 
scarcely  five  gory  heads  exposed.     Mr.  Blake  continues: 

"When  'The  Daughter  of  Heaven'  is  finally  staged,  there 
"will  be  discussions  of  the  fitness  of  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth 
act  for  any  stage.  Some  will  denounce  this  scene  as  depraved 
exhibitionism,  blood-lust  that  almost  deserves  the  harsh  words 
spoken  of  'Salome.'  Others,  variously,  will  allege  that  its 
atrocities  are  historic  and  that  they  are  moving. 

"In  this  scene  fift}^  executions  occur  just  off  stage;  we  see 
the  flashing  sword  of  the  headsman  rise  and  fall;  we  see  fifty 
heads  nailed  to  the  city  wall.  It  is  the  city  of  Peking.  The 
Tatars  have  erusht  their  enemies.  The  boy  Emperor  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  has  lost  his  life — we  are  not  told  the  exact  circum- 
stances, and  are  properly  grateful.  True,  there  may  be  a  loss 
of  dramatic  effectiveness;  but  the  little  Emperor  is  one  of  the 
few  really  pleasing  figures  here;  his  childish  person  is  painted 
with  no  little  skill  by  the  author  of  'The  Romance  of  a  Child.' 
We  do  not  want  to  see  him  unhappy — much  less  to  see  him 
butchered. 

"The  scene  shifts  to  the  palace  of  the  Manehu  Tatars.  The 
Tatar  Emperor  is  aghast  at  the  excesses  of  his  ministers  and 
generals.  He  has  in  vain  commanded  clemency;  one  hope 
remains.  His  union  with  the  Ming  Empress  would  restore  peace 
and  good  feeling;  would  bring  within  his  arms  the  woman  he 
loves.  He  holds  the  Empress  prisoner;  he  offers  himself  as  lover 
and  as  an  Emperor  pleading  for  his  people.  But  she  will  have 
none  of  him.  Her  son  has  been  taken  from  her,  her  followers 
butchered.  She  rejects  his  offers  and  receives  from  him,  at  her 
insistence,  a  drug  which  brings  relief.  She  mounts  the  throne  of 
the  Tatars  (once  the  throne  of  her  own  dynasty)  and  dies  in 
the  arms  of  her  lover.  For  she  confesses,  at  the  last,  that  she 
has  refused  his  throne  because — but  here  are  her  own  words: 

"  'I  would  have  yielded,  perhaps,  if  the  duty  you  presented 
to  me  had  been  but  a  painful  duty;  but  it  would  have  been  too 
easy  and  too  sweet — for  I  loved  you.' 

"And  there  we  are  left;  the  bloody  opera  ends  on  a  note 
which  may  or  may  not  ring  true  in  China,  but  sounds  in  our  ears 
less  tragical  than  false." 

The  producers  of  this  piece  have  perhaps  wilfully  misled  by 


glozing  the  banal  quality  of  the  play,  for  the  reviewer  of  The 
Evening  Post  writes: 

"In  much  of  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  true  note  of  poetic 
tragedy.  The  ideals  are  high,  the  emotion  deep  and  noble,  the 
climax  tense,  and  the  catastrophe  logical,  complete,  uncommon, 
and  sympathetic.  Moreover  the  tale,  as  told,  has  a  particular 
value,  as  a  striking  study — idealized  or  not — of  Chinese  condi- 
tions and  character.  Being  essentially  tragic,  poetic,  and 
Oriental,  it  needed  for  its  effective  interpretation  actors  more 
or  less  imbued  with  the  Oriental,  tragic,  and  poetic  spirit.  The 
performers  at  the  Century  exhibited  few,  if  any,  sj^mptoms  of 
any  special  qualifications  in  any  one  of  these  directions.  They 
had  been  carefully  drilled  in  certain  willow-pattern  plate  con- 
ventions, hid  their  hands  in  their  sleeves,  and  kowtowed  with 
precision,  while  some  of  them  even  essayed  to  make  English 
sound  like  Chinese  by  squeaking  it,  but  none  of  them,  even 
among  the  principals,  appeared  to  realize  that  the  piece  was  of 
romantic  or  poetic  texture.  They  were  as  void  of  inspiration 
as  they  were  of  Orientalism,  and  acted  with  a  deadly  mechanical 
perfunctoriness  that  reduced  the  whole  thing  to  the  level  of 
cheap  melodrama.  Very  few  of  them,  it  may  be  said,  were 
players  of  any  distinction." 


CHINA'S  NEW  ALPHABET— Nothing  could  be  more  deeply 
significant  of  the  budding  spirit  of  progress  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom than  the  determination  of  the  new  leaders  to  abolish  the  old 
system  of  writing,  which  required  the  student  to  memorize  no 
fewer  than  8,000  ideograms,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  pursuit  of 
written  knowledge.  For  many  years  Chinese  students,  both 
men  and  women,  have  been  admitted  to  the  leading  universities 
of  the  Western  world,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  have 
contrasted  unfavorably  this  cumbrous  and  laborious  method  of 
preserving  and  imparting  knowledge  with  the  advantages  offered 
by  a  phonetic  alphabet.  Consequently  steps  were  taken  some 
time  ago  to  construct  such  an  alphabet  and  substitute  it  for  the 
previous  mode  of  writing.  These  steps  are  described  in  La 
Revue  (Paris): 

"The  task  was  entrusted  to  a  learned  committee,  composed 
of  Chow-Hi-Chu,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  at 
Rome,  the  adjunct  secretaries  Wan  and  Chou,  and  Solonghello, 
professor  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  at  the  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  Naples  and  one  of  the  greatest  polyglots  in  the 
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world.  These  gentlemen  have  studied  all  known  alphabets  and 
combined  them  to  form  one  whieh  shall  represent  every  sound 
in  the  Chinese  tongue.  The  alphabet  adopted  by  them  consists 
of  forty-two  characters,  of  which  twenty-three  are  vowels  and 
nineteen  are  consonants. 

!'0f  the  vowels  four  are  taken  from  the  Greek,  four  from 
Russian,  five  from  Latin,  and  one  from  Chinese.  Of  the  nine 
remaining  vowels,  two  are  modified  or  elongated  signs,  and  seven 
are  n^versed  ideograms. 

"Of  the  consonants,  fourteen  are  front  Latin,  three  from 
Russian,  and  two  from  the  Greek.  With  these  it  is  possible  to 
write  all  the  words  used  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  any  part  of 
China. 

"  The  innovation  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  especially 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  in  general 
official  use  by  the  end  of  the  year." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SINGERS  ON  SINGING'S  DECLINE 

SINGERS  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL  call  their  art  bcl  canto; 
those  of  the  new  are  careless  whether  their  product  is 
known  as  "beautiful  song"  or  what  not.  They  prefer  to 
be  styled  dramatic  singers.  Madame  Sembrieh,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  few  remaining  hcl  canto  singers,  laments  that  her 
art  does  not  progress  alongside  the  accessories  of  operatic  pro- 
duction. "The  tendency  in  opera  nowadays,"  she  says,  "is  to 
strive  for  correct  mise-en-scene, 
for  effective  stage-manage- 
ment, for  dramatic  action,  for 
good  enunciation.  The  opera 
composers  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  the  orchestra."  It  is 
very  easy,  adds  the  great  diva, 
"for  a  girl  with  good  looks  to 
achieve  success  on  the  operatic 
stage  now,  after  she  has  studied 
a  very  short  time  and  has  by 
no  means  placed  her  voice." 
That  could  not  be  done,  she 
declares,  in  the  daj's  when  she 
was  studying.  From  these  as- 
sertions she  passes,  in  talk  with 
a  New  York  Times  reporter, 
to  reminiscence  and  comment 
on  the  art  she  has  so  long 
adorned: 

!'One  can  not  sing  'Norma' 
or  'Sonambula'  without  study, 
and  hard  study.  In  the  modern 
works  an  effect  can  \w  madt; 
witli  acting.  In  some  of  them 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sing 
at  all.  Not  necessary,  I  say, 
but  how  much  l)etter  the  works 
sound  if  they  are  properly  sung, 
and  how  much  longer  a  voice 
lasts  if  it  is  i)roperly  used. 

"It  is  just  as  important  to 
sing  Wagner  as  it  is  to  sing 
Hcllini.  And  it  is  the  voices 
that  are  projx'rly  used  that 
last.  Look  at  the  career  of 
Lilli  T^>hmantv,  how  long  and 
h(>n()ral)le  it  lias  b(><wi;  and  slic 
has  sung  heavy  roles  like 
Brunnhildc  and  lighter  on(>s 
Iik<i  Vioh'lln  and  Aorinn.  But 
she  has  n(>ver  misused  her 
voice. 

"Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  a 
lea<liiig  member  of  a  company  which  was  |)n)(liiciiig  Italian  opera 
in  St.  P(>tershurg.      Tlie  famous  Italian  l)arit()ne  Hattistini,  wlio 
has  never  .sung  in  th'«  country,  was  also  a  memb(>r  of  that  com- 
pany.    After  we  had  sung  in  St.  Petersburg  I  never  lieard  him 


rillO   I'KODlC'Kli.S  OF    ■IIIK   U.Vl  CiHTEU  OF  IIK.W  liN.' 

KcikMii);  Tfom  tlic  onlooker's  lefi  arv  ('nniiiilm.  costimu'  desitJiUT; 
lliiuli  Konl.  sHine  iiuiiiiiKer:  i'lerre  I.oti,  Waldo  Story,  the  seiilptor, 
and  (ieor^e  ('.  'I'j  lci-.  of  I  lu'  I.icliler  Coinpuny. 


again  until  last  year  in  Rome,  fifteen  years  later,  when  he  was 
over  sixtj-.  I  heard  him  sing  Donizetti's 'Don  Sebastien.'  His 
voice  was  just  the  same;  his  art  was  just  as  consummate.  Such 
is  the  result  of  a  correct  training  in  bel  canto  singing. 

"I  can  say  for  myself  that  my  voice  would  never  have  lasted 
so  long  if  I  had  not  sung  correctly.  Too,  I  have  been  careful 
in  my  selection  of  roles.  My  voice  is  a  high  soprano  but  it  has 
power,  and  I  could  have  been  heard  in  dramatic  parts,  but  I 
did  not  force  it  to  stand  the  strain  of  such  roles. 

"The  situation  of  to-day  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  singer  is 
greatly  assisted  by  the  heavy  orchestra,  by  the  beautiful  cos- 
tumes, the  scenery,  and  the  lighting.  Often  in  the  Grau  days 
I  have  walked  on  the  stage  A\ath  a  couple  of  plain  chairs  and  a 
table,  with  the  chorus  standing  in  a  stiff  row  behind  me.  One 
had  to  sing,  that  was  all;   there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

"It  used  to  be  believed  that  Wagner  would  ruin  the  voice, 
that  he  Avould  destroy  the  singer.  So  he  would  if  the  singer 
let  him.  But  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Jean  de  Reszke  taught  us 
differently,  and  in  some  instances,  notably  that  of  Olive 
Fremstad,  this  tradition  has  been  preserved.  One  can  sing 
Strauss.  Did  not  Olive  Fremstad  sing  'Salome'?  One  could 
wen  sing  'Elektra.'  'Louise'  can  be  sung.  All  of  the  mod- 
t'rn  operas  can  be  well  sung,  and  they  Avill  make  a  greater 
appeal;  and  the  singer  Avill  be  able  to  cope  longer  with  public 
life.  It  is  a  pity  that  while  everything  else  on  the  opera  stage 
has  so  much  improved,  singing  is  retrograding." 

Dr.  Frank  Damrosch,  reading  Mme.  Sembrich's  melancholy 
forebodings,  hastens  to  assure  us  that  the  case  is  not  as  hopeless 

as  Mme.  Sembrieh  states.  The 
tendency  as  she  outlines  it  does 
exist,  admits  Dr.  Damrosch, 
"and  it  is  the  unscrupulous 
teacher  wlio  is  largely  to 
blame": 

"There  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing number  of  these  teachers 
who  hold  out  promises  to  place 
their  pupils  very  quickly  in 
practical  work,  to  make  stars 
of  them  over  night.  They  offer 
a  huge  temptation  to  the  young 
singer,  the  temptation  to  be- 
come great  quickly,  the  temp- 
tation of  a  financial  success. 
This  living  for  quick  results 
means  inevitably  a  brief  and 
meteoric  career.  We  have 
many  of  these  strained,  forced 
voices  in  opera  to-daj'.  They 
have  not  learned  to  care  for 
their  voices  and  they  are  fool- 
ishly attempting  unsuitable 
roles,  roles  that  are  too  heavy, 
long  before  they  are  ready  to 
sing  them.  These  voices  will 
not  last  nor  will  thej'^  produce 
the  best.  Art  is  long,  it  can 
not  be  hurried,  the  art  of 
singing  least  of  all.  because  of 
its  peculiar  physiological  na- 
ture and  its  imperative  need  of 
slow  development.  In  singing, 
almost  more  than  any  other 
t\\ercise  of  the  bodily  resources, 
the  slow,  easy  development  of 
the  muscles  which 'control  the 
(I(>licate  vocal  apparatus  is 
alone  ablt>  to  secure  lasting  re- 
sults. A  prize-fighter  does  not 
use  a  fifty-pound  dumb-bell 
every  day.  He  trains  his  mus- 
cles gradually  and  with  more 
care  than  many  a  young  opera- 
singer  gives  to  the  delicate 
throat  muscles  when  she  at- 
ti'inpts  luvivv  roles  and  sings  too  often.  This  carelessness  is 
tlie  fault  of  tiies«>  conscienceless  teachers,  who,  having  perhaps 
a  'pull'  with  impresarios,  are  shoveling  young  singers  on  the 
stag*',  untrained  and  unfit. 
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"These  people  are  not  harming  the  art  of  singing  itself,  which 
is  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  tliev  surely  are 
diminishing  the  number  of  our  best  singers.  There  are  still, 
however,  some  teachers  who  take  a  very  firm  stand  in  upholding 
the  best  traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school  of  singing,  and  who 
carry  on  their  work  regardless  of  the  modern  tendency.  They 
are  working  solely  with  a  view  to  producing  the  very  highest 
in  bel  canto  singing,  and  it  is  from  their  hands  that  our  trulj' 
great  singers  come.  They  have  conscience  and  they  have  the 
highest  ideals,  and  this  cross-current  of  the  modern  tendencj' 
does  not  affect  them  nor  the  art  they  uphold." 

It  is  not  exactly  a  ladies'  battle  that  Mme.  Sembrich  precip- 
itated, but  her  pronouncement  has  stirred  up  another  singer, 

Mme.    Gadski,    to    speak    up  

for  her  side  of  the  field.  Mme. 
Gadski  will  grant  what  Mme. 
Sembrich  says  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  "coloratura"  so- 
prano, and  what  Dr.  Damrosch 
says  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  teacher;  but  something  re- 
mains to  be  said  which  she 
voices  in  her  capacity  as  a  dra- 
matic soprano. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the 
art  of  singing  is  declining  be- 
cause of  emphasis  on  dramatic 
interpretation.  A  singer  is  not 
a  creator,  but  an  interpreter, 
and  she  is  compelled  to  inter- 
pret that  Avhich  composers  have 
written  and  which  enlightened 
public  opinion  has  found  ac- 
ceptable. A  singer  and  her 
stjle  must  be  modified  by  the 
epoch  in  which  she  lives.  The 
forms  in  which  'Traviata'  and 
'Lucia'  are  ^\Titten  would  not 
be  used  by  the  composers  of 
to-day.  These  operas  will  be 
revived,  but  less  and  less  fre- 
quently as  the  modern  style 
of  operatic  composition  gets 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  attention 
and  tastes  of  the  public.  This 
is  what  I  think  Mme.  Sembrich 
reallj'  means  by  the  decline  of 
singing. 

"But  to  my  mind  these  op- 
eras are  worth  prolonged  and 
arduous  stud\',  not  as  an  end 
but  as  a  means.  The  end  should 
be  to  applj'  the  art  of  bel  canto 
gained  by  that  study  to  the 
singing  of  modern  dramatic 
music.  This  training  corre- 
sponds to  the  training  in  classic 
literature  given  our  young  men 

in  the  universities.  Of  such  lack  of  proper  schooling  for  our 
singers  we  have  had  many  tragic  examples  of  late  in  Europe, 
where  audiences  have  impulsively  tended  to  forgiv^e  deficiencies  in 
operatic  singing  if  they  are  counterbalanced  bj'  vigorous  and 
persuasive  acting.  But  these  singers  can  not  last  without  bel 
canto.  The  art  of  bel  canto  will  sur\ive  because  artists  can  not 
survive  without  it.  It  is  necessary  for  the  self-preservation  of 
the  singer,  if  nothing  more. 

"A  few  years  ago  Lilli  I^ehmann  and  M.  Jean  de  Reszke 
proved  that  the  art  of  bel  canto  could  be  applied  to  Wagner,  and 
I  myself  believe  that  the  art  of  bel  canto  can,  ought,  and  must 
be  applied  to  the  most  'modern'  operas,  the  composers  of  which 
seem  to  regard  the  voice  as  an  orchestral  instrument  combinable 
with  the  others. 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  art  of  singing  is  not  empirical. 
The  laws  that  govern  correct  singing  were  found  out  long  ago, 
and  form  the  only  method  of  singing  that  exists.  There  is  no 
need  to  imagine  that  because  a  singer  adapts  herself  to  the  kind 
of  opera  of  the  time,  and  because  the  full  resources  of  the  voice 
are  not  exploited  as  such,  the  art  of  singing  has  died  out." 


NEWSPAPERS  WITHOUT   IDEAS 

WHATEVER  EQUIPMENT  of  "broad  general  ideas" 
maj'  exist  among  American  editors,  they  are  not 
encouraged  to  display  this  commodity  in  their  papers, 
says  Mr.  R.  A.  Scott-James,  an  English  journalist  who  is  making 
the  usual  tour  of  inspection.  "The  average  daily  journal  does  not 
exist  to  propagate  ideas,"  he  declares  in  T.  P.'s  Weekly 
(London).  Promoters  of  the  American  press  themselves,  in  the 
view  of  this  British  observer,  have  usually  in  that  direction 
"no  special  pride  or  ambition."  •  Dubbing  them  "business  men" 

he  goes  upon  the  assumption 
that  their  vocation  can  not  en- 
tertain ideas.    We  read: 


THE    CHINESE    IMPERIAL    THRONE. 

Rescued  from  a  river  by  Pierre  Loti  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  now 
the  chief  ornament  of  his  Chinese  room  at  his  country  estate. 


"Papers  are  the  commodity 
in  which  they  deal — an  elastic 
commodity  which  on  occasion 
may  subserve  other  business 
interests.  It  is  their  belief  that 
the  general  public — the  ma- 
jority for  which  they  cater — 
demands  constant  sensation  of 
the  crudest  kind;  that  it  de- 
mands variety;  that  it  detests 
,  continuity;  that  it  prefers  the 
language  of  slang  to  the  Eng- 
lish language.  They  cater,  in 
fact,  for  every  one  who  can 
read,  for  every  one  who  has 
come  under  the  spell  of  ele- 
mentary education.  They  re- 
fuse to  ignore  the  tastes  of  the 
most  ignorant  or  even  the  most 
brutalized  of  readers,  and  they 
persuade  themselves  that  these 
are  the  majority.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  disparage  the 
motives  of  the  American  news- 
paper owner.  His  motives  are 
just  as  good  as  those  of  the 
Englishman  who  is  in  the  same 
position  of  power.  The  desire 
to  win  a  title  is  certainly  not 
nobler  than  the  desire  to  in- 
crease a  fortune.  The  commer- 
cial system  of  exploiting  the 
coarsest  tastes  of  the  com- 
munity is  not  one  whit  in- 
ferior to  the  system  devised 
in  England  for  exploiting  the 
sentimentalism  and  the  fad- 
dism  of  the  public.  I  would 
rather  see  the  frank  exploit- 
ation of  the  depravity  of 
New  York  than  to  witness 
the  insincere  exploitation  of 
what  passes  for  'conscience'  in  England." 

Mr.  Scott-James  suggests  that  "the  localization  of  American 
papers,  the  present  impossibility  of  their  being  national  papers," 
accounts  for  so  "many  of  their  obvious  defects."    Moreover, 

"It  partly  accounts  for  their  commercialism.  It  partly 
accounts  for  their  inaccessibility  to  ideas.  How  little  space 
is  devoted  even  to  politics,  excepting  at  particularly  exci- 
ting moments  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  on  the  warpath! 
How  great  a  space  is  devoted  to  businesses  and  corporations! 
The  'leading  article'  or  editorial  is  a  feature  which  no  EngHsh 
morning  paper  has  dared  to  neglect;  but  the  corresponding 
editorial  page  in  America  is  generally  beneath  contempt.  Usually 
it  is  the  part  that  is  the  worst  written,  and  it  is  entirely  lacking 
in  authority.  .  .  .  Dramatic  criticism  in  most  papers  resolves 
itself  into  the  most  trivial  stage  gossip  and  personalities;  it 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  dramatic  criticism  of  Enghsh  papers, 
and  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  Paris.  The  literary  columns, 
if  not  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  have  generally  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  dramatic  columns.'' 


RELIGIOiN  AN 


FOR  A  CENTURY'S  BLESSINGS 


OITCLASSED  only  by  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the 
British  Museum,  the  imposing  domed  building  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  opens  its  doors  to 
the  varied  activities  of  this  church's  work  in  London.  The 
structure  is  the  expression  of  a  singular  offering.  It  was  built 
by  a  "Twentieth  Century  Fund"  gathered  as  "a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  century."  This 
fund  was  organized  to  consist  of  one  million  guineas  from  one 
million  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  money 
when  raised  was  dedicated  to  "the  evangelistic,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  purposes  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
at  home  and  abroad."  On  October  3  the  building  was  opened 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  "When  it  is  stated  that  the  total 
membership  of  the  church  in  this  country  is  considerably  under 
a  million,  including  children,  it  will  be  realized  that  it  was  a 
great  deal  to  ask,"  says  a  London  correspondent  of  the  Xew 
York  Sun.     He  adds: 

"But  those  responsible  had  not  misjudged  the  loyaltj'  and 
devotion  of  their  followers.  If^  the  rich  man  could  put  down 
liis  .■>00  guineas,  there  were  409  boys  and  girls  to  be  found  for  the 
guineas  over  and  beyond  what  had  been  asked  of  him.  As  a  fact, 
however,  no  fewer  than  720,000  individual  and  separate  guineas 
were  subscribed,  and  none  will  ever  pen  the  whole  storj'  of  the 
self-sacrifice  upon  which  these  new  walls  have  been  built." 

The  building  stands  on  historic  ground  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  Westminster  Abbey.  "From  the  earliest  days  of  the 
evangelical  revival,"  says  The  Methodist  Recorder  (London), 
"there  was  a  place,  'room'  or  'house'  in  Westminster,  in  which 
Wesley  preached  and  sang  and  trained  members  of  society 
to  seek  personal  religion,  to  live  holy  lives,  to  go  about  doing 
good."  This  imposing  building  contrasts  strongly  with  these 
huml)le  beginnings.  The  memorial  is  not  yet  quite  complete, 
for  in  building  it  encountered  the  claims  of  one  of  those  antique 
privileges,  perhaps  unhappily  missing  in  the  new  world.  The 
right  of  "ancient  lights"  forbids  a  new  neighbor  darkening  the 
windows  of  one  already  on  the  spot,  and  the  Westminster 
Hospital  opposite  complained  that  its  compounding  rooms  in 
the  basement  would  be  robbed  of  light.  Until  the  removal  of 
the  hospital,  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  the  Methodist  hou.se  must 
go  without  its  front  towers.  In  The  Methodist  Recorder  we  read 
this  account  of  the  enterprise: 

"The  Wesleyan  conference  at  Hull,  1898,  apportioned  this 
great  sum  (one  million  guineas],  one  of  such  purposes  being 
'the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  in  London,  in  a  convenient  and 
prominent  situation,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  monumental 
connexional  building,   £2.^0,000.' 

"A  conference  committee  met  in  I^ndon  in  October,  1^98, 
and  directed  that  the  conne.vional  buildings  should  comprise 
a  larger  hall  to  seat  three  thousand  persons,  a  smaller  hall  to  hold 
one  thousand,  a  lecture  hall  or  library,  with  suitable  committee- 
rooms  and  offices  for  various  departments  of  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Chun-ii  work. 

"The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  was  inaugurated  at  Wesley's 
Chapel,  City  Road,  on  November  8,  1898.  It  was  c(mipleted 
at  the  Wesleyan  Coiifen'iice  at  ShefTield,  in  July,  1901,  wlien 
the  committee  reported  liial  1 1,07."), 727  had  l)een  raised,  includ- 
ing £.'>2,4'24  from  Ireland,  and  £1«)",(K)()  from  the  missionary 
churches  abroad. 

"In  January,  19():{,  the  coiimiiitt'e,  with  the  apjuoxal  of  tiie 
Conference,  pun-luised  the  freehold  site  at  Westminster  formerly 
ofcu|)ied  by  the  Westminster  Aciuarium  and  the  Imperial 
Theater,  at  a  cost  of  l';54(),9S2.  Of  tliis  land.  {)()rtions,  now  occu- 
pie«l  ky  Caxton  House,  have  been  sold  for  i;2(K),(KX).  A  portion 
ha.s  been  dev()t(«d  to  th(^  construction  of  new  streets,  and  a  further 
pttrtion  is  still  available  for  building  purposes.  The  residue, 
covering  an  an-a  of  upwards  of  30,(KK)  sciuare  feet,  is  occupied 
by  the  new  buildings. 


"In  June,  1904,  the  trustees  invited  architects  to  submit 
sketches  of  such  a  building  as  the  Conference  had  directed  them 
to  erect.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  designs  were  submitted. 
Nine  architects  were  chosen,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Aston  Webb, 
to  submit  detailed  designs  and  estimates  of  cost.  These  designs 
were  completed  in  May,  1905,  and  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Lan- 
ehester  and  Rickards  were  accepted. 

"In  addition  to  the  accommodation  originally  suggested,  the 
new  buildings  comprise  a  very  spacious  lower  hall,  a  conference 
hall  capable  of  holding  upwards  of  250  persons,  and  numerous 
suites  of  offices  available  for  letting. 

"The  amount  which  the  trustees  received  from  the  Century 
fund  was  £242,200. 

"The  contract  prices  for  the  buildings,  including  equipment 
and  architects'  fees,  amounted  to  £155,710.  This  sum  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  furnishing,  nor  the  cost  of  the  organs 
in  the  large  and  small  halls.  The  cost  of  the  land  occupied  by 
the  central  hall  and  connexional  buildings  can  not  be  accurately 
ascertained  until  the  residue  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  trustees 
has  been  let  or  sold 

"The  following  connexional  departments  are  already  housed 
in  the  eastern  block  of  the  new  buildings:  the  home  mission 
fund,  the  connexional  fund,  the  London  committee,  the  tem- 
perance committee,  the  army  and  na^"y  committee,  the  common 
cash  office,  and  the  Methodist  Brotherhood. 

"The  central  hall  and  the  connexional  buildings  are  settled 
upon  the  trusts  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  model  deed,  amended 
by  the  Conference  to  meet  the  special  conditions.  The  hall 
will  be  registered  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  under  the 
Nonconformist  Marriage  Act. 

"The  committee,  with  the  authority  of  the  Conference,  has 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Westminster  Circuit,  whereby 
the  central  hall  will  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  West- 
minster Chapel,  Horseferry  Road,  and  Claverton  Street  Chapel, 
Pimlico,  under  the  superintendency  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Wakerley. 

"The  offices,  when  fully  let,  are  estimated  to  produce  a  gross 
rental  of  £4,757.  The  rentals  of  offices  already  let  amount  to 
£2,752  per  annum." 

The  London  Graphic  gives  these  additional  details: 

"As  the  building  is  not  intended  to  be  devoted  solely  to 
religious  functions,  it  was  obviously  undesirable  to  place  a 
cross  on  it.  For  this  reason  the  architects,  Messrs.  Lanchester 
and  Rickards,  conceived  the  idea  of  crowning  it  with  a  flame 
'symbolizing  alike  the  shekinah  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  the 
I'entecost  of  the  New,  and  the  enlightenment  which  created  the 
Methodist  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century.'  The  dome  itself 
is  of  a  somewhat  unusual  form,  being  square  with  rounded 
corners.  The  circular  dome  is  peculiarly  associated  with  the 
church,  and  the  square  with  more  ci\ic  buildings.  By  amal- 
gamating the  two,  a  subtle  suggestion  has  been  given  of  the  two 
uses  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put — to  serve  for  religious 
services  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  be  the  head- 
quarters, or  metropolitan  center,  of  the  Wesleyan  movement. 
Architecturally,  of  course,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  dome 
is  more  easily  constructed  the  more  nearly  it  ajiproaches  the 
circular  shape.  The  building  follows  the  English  development 
of  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  and  is,  therefore,  less 
ornate  and  more  severe  than  the  Italian  school.  It  belongs 
indeed,  to  the  period  when  Wesley  was  pr(>aching  the  doctrines 
with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  bound.  In  this  spirit  of 
English  Renaissance  the  sculpture  which  decorates  the  exterior 
of  the  building  has  been  designed  by  that  accomplished  artist 
Mr.  Henry  Poole.  It  symbolizes  the  various  actixities  of  the 
Methodist  Church — the  lamp  representing  religion;  the  musical 
instruments,  praise;  the  military  weapons,  the  battle  that 
Christianity  in  general,  and  the  Wesleya  Church  in  jiarticular, 
have  waged  for  its  cause,  for  which  stand  the  fcur  E\augelists, 
whose  figures  also  adorn  the  building.  Within  the  building  the 
principal  interest  centers  in  what  is  called  the  large  hall  on  the 
first  floor 

"While  this  nuignificent  building  will  remain  for  centuries 
a  nieinorial  to  Methodism,  it  will  bo  a  no  less  powerful  witness 
to  the  inspiriting  zeal  of  its  followers.  It  will  be  rem(>mbered 
that,  some  years  ago,  a  call  was  made  for  a  million  sterling  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause.    This  great  sum,  collected  chiefly 
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in  donations  of  one  guinea,  was  actuall.v  oversubsfrihed,  and  a 
quarter  of  the  amount  was  allocated  to  this  hall  and  the  other 
activities  of  the  body  in  London." 


"THE  PERIL  OF  THE   IMMIGRANT" 

A  FOREIGNER  not  j-et  naturalized  is  said  to  have 
^\Titten  to  friends  in  the  fatherland:  "America  is  a 
^  grreat  country.  They  not  only  allow  you  to  votp,  but 
they  pay  you  for  votinfj."  Yet,  contends  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle, 
the  average  foreigner  will  make  a  good  citizen  if  the  American 
will  show  him  how.  Instead  of  being  shown  how,  he  is  despised 
and  shuffled  about  as  a  "dago,"  a  "sheeny,"  or  a  "hunkie," 
and  left  to  the  hands 
of  corrupt  politicians. 
"Purchased  and  led  to 
the  polls"  by  this  class, 
he  indeed  becomes  a 
menace.  But  the  real 
"peril,"  if  peril  there 
be,  insists  this  writer 
in  The  Christian  Work 
(New  York),  is  in  the 
American.  "It  is  the 
children  of  the  foreigner 
who  are  our  greatest 
peril,  and  they  have 
received  their  training 
in  this  country.  The 
criminal  classes  are 
largely  augmented  from 
among  these  children 
of  respectable,  hard- 
working foreigners.  Any 
movement  which  seeks 
to  help  these  children 
should  be  heartily  sup- 
ported." The  "peril  of 
the  immigrant"  is  for 
the  most  part  a  fan- 
tasy of  the  imagination, 
points  out  Mr.  Stelzle, 
who  calls  in  the  testi- 
mony' of  statistics  to 
show  that  tho  a  million 
or  more  immigrants 
come  to  America  in  a 
single  year  sometimes, 
yet  the  percentage  of 
foreign  born  living  in 
the  United  States  at 
aiu'  one  time  has  not 
materially  changed  since  1860.  The  decennial  census  has  shown 
that  the  constant  percentage  is  about  14. 

"During  some  years  more  than  half  as  many  immigrants  re- 
turned to  the  fatherland  as  came  to  America.  The  condition  of 
the  labor  market  in  America  determines  the  number  of  foreigners 
that  come  and  go,  so  that  immigration  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux.  The  foreigner  not  only  takes  care  of  himself  by  returning 
to  his  native  land  during  a  time  of  industrial  depression,  where 
he  can  Uve  more  cheaply,  but  he  also  relieves  the  labor  market  of 
congestion  which  might  result  in  great  harm  to  the  American 
worker.  It  has  sometimes  been  declared  wth  considerable  feel- 
ing that  the  immigrant  comes  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  what  is  to  him  a  small  fortune  and  then  returns  to  his 
own  country,  remaining  there  to  spend  this  money;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  he  has  honest Ij'  earned  whatever  he  takes  with  him 
and  has  left  more  than  its  equi\alent,  and  he  has  a  right  to  do 
with  it  as  he  pleases.     This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
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Americans  who  go  to  foreign  lands  and  spend  small  fortunes 
among  an  alien  people." 

Considering  again  the  immigrant  as  a  peril,  Mr.  Stelzle  offsets 
this  accusation  by  testimony  from  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  "who 
knows  more  about  tho  human  side  of  the  immigration  problem 
than  any  other  man  in  America."  It  is  not  flattering  to  our 
somewhat  pampered  class  of  young  college  men: 

"Dr.  Steiner  recently  declared  that  5,0(K)  strong-limbed, 
healthy-bodied  iinniigrants  landing  at  Ellis  Island  are  more  re- 
sourcefid  than  as  many  a\'erage  college  graduates  woidd  be — and 
Steiner  knows,  for  he  is  a  college  professor.  They  eonve  to  us, 
most  of  these  immigrants,  after  their  own  countries  have  i)aid 
the  cost  of  their  education.  Tlie^'  are  ready  to  take  up  their 
day's  work  the  moment  they  land  on  our  American  shore.     We 

are  often  concerned 
about  what  we  term  the 
'new  immigration,'  but 
Robert  Watchorn,  for 
several  years  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration 
at  Ellis  Island,  once  re- 
marked: 'If  you  give 
the  Italian,  the  Hun- 
garian, and  the  Russian 
Jew  half  a  chance  he 
will  make  the  English 
and  the  Irish  look  like 
thirty  cents.'  And  pre- 
sumably Mr.  Watchorn 
knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  for  he  has 
handled  literally  mil- 
lions of  immigrants.  In 
the  (!arly  days  there 
was  no  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  immigrant. 
Many  of  them  came  to 
this  country  feeble  or 
diseased,  with  the  result 
that  comparatively  soon 
they  became  a  burden 
upon  our  charities  and 
unquestionably  affected 
the  health  of  the  com- 
munity through  con- 
tagious diseases.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  to- 
daj'.  The  steamship 
companies  are  too  heav- 
ily flned  in  case  they 
transport  an  undesir- 
able immigrant,  so  that 
they  are  usually  careful 
in  their  inspection. 

"  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  immigrants  are 
illiterate.  Possibly  2.5 
per  cent,  of  the  persons 
fourteen  years  of  age  or 
over  who  come  to  us  can 

neither  read  nor  write. 

Most  of  these  come  from 
the  small  towns  or  rural  districts  where  the  educational  facilities 
are  not  as  good  as  they  are  in  the  city,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  most  undesirable — that  is  the  criminal — classes 
among  Europeans  come  from  the  cities  and  are  usually  the  best 
educated.  The  test  of  literacy  is  not  by  any  means  the  best 
one  in  our  selection  of  the  immigrant.  If  the  immigrant  who 
makes  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  this  country  and  returns  with  it 
is  worth  keeping  in  America,  we  should  offer  him  the  right  kind 
of  inducements  to  remain  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  stack 
him  in  shacks,  we  exploit  him  in  our  economic  life,  and  we  do  not 
always  give  him  a  man's  chance.  He  should  be  made  to.  see  the 
advantage  of  remaining  in  America  after  he  has  become  a  useful 
citizen. 

"But  family  relationships,  the  spare  cash  deposited  in  foreign 
savings-banks,  the  pleading  for  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  constant  inducement  offered  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies, and  the  natural  love  of  the  fatherland  which  exists  in  the 
heart  of  every  patriot— all  these  have  a  tendency  to  pull  them 
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back.  But  suppose  that  the  immiprrant  does  return  to  the 
fatherland.  He  goes  to  tell  of  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of 
America,  and  so  it  often  happens  that  when  the  returned  immi- 
grant finds  that  the  conditions  which  first  drove  him  out  have 
remained  unchanged,  back  he  comes,  the  leader  of  a  l)and  which 
also  seeks  its  fortune  in  this  wonderland.  .  .  .  Settling  prin- 
cipally in  large  cities  and  influenced  by  segregative  tendencies, 
they  form  their  'Ghettos,'  their  'Little  Italys,'  their  'Bohe- 
mian Hills,'  often  retaining  their  old<'Ountry  social  ideas  and 
customs.  Coming  from  lands  where  their  privileges  have  been 
restricted,  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  agitators." 


A  LEAGUE  OF   PUBLIC  WELFARE 

THAT  THE  POWER  of  an  organized  public  conscience 
can  be  effective  against  evils  that  otherwise  might 
flourish  is  demonstrated  by  the  Iowa  Public  Welfare 
League.  This  league,  we  are  told  by  The  Central  Christian 
Advocate  (Kansas  City),  is  composed  of  "earnest  men  who  wish 
to  bring  together  right-minded  people  to  consider  the  public 
welfare  and  in  some  measure  promote  that  welfare."  It  has 
taken  up  the  cigaret  habit,  gambhng,  the  social  evil,  the  white 
slave  traffic,  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  has  established  an 
employment  bureau  with  free  registration."  It  further  assists 
local  communities  in  the  suppression  of  certain  evils,  and 
specializes  on  legislative  policies.  Its  State  president  is  a 
Methodist  clergj-man.  Dr.  C.  L.  Baxter,  a  district  superintendent 
of  the  Des  Moines  Conference.  He  has  successfully  protested 
against  the  featuring  of  cigarets  in  clothing  advertisements,  and 
has  induced  several  large  firms  to  eliminate  them  from  their 
style-books  and  advertising  illustrations. 

Another  triumph  in  the  field  of  pubhc  service  where  the  misuse 
of  postal  agencies  brought  the  evils  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  league  is  perhaps  even  more  important: 

"The  leagfue  discovered  that  the  general -deli  very  privilege 
of  the  post-office  in  cities  has  been  extensively  used  to  aid  people 
in  making  plans  for  social  impurity.  Young  boys  and  girls 
as  well  as  adult  men  and  women  have  kept  up  correspondence 
and  made  dates  for  meeting  through  the  post-office,  calling  for 
their  letters  at  the  general  delivery.  Where  both  parties  live 
in  the  city,  as  well  as  where  one  of  them  lives  out  of  the  city, 
this  plan  has  been  extensively  followed.  Often  fictitious  names 
are  used  so  the  identity  of  the  person  may  not  bo  known.  Girls 
could  not  receive  mail  at  home  and  keep  up  an  extensive  and 
promiscuous  correspondence  with  men  without  awakening  the 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  parents  that  something  was  wrong. 
Women  who  room  in  respectable  houses  could  not  have  fre- 
quent mail  coming  to  them  from  men  in  various  places  and  not 
awaken  suspicion  and  comment.  Neither  could  they  receive 
calls  by  phone  from  men  without  being  discovered  sooner  or 
later. 

"The  use  of  the  general-delivery  service  of  the  post-office 
is  the  easy  way  to  evade  suspicion  and  avoid  detection.  In  one 
city  where  careful  observation  was  made  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  daily  average  of  about  500  women  and  girls  called  for 
mail  at  the  general  delivery;  most  of  them  reside  in  the  city 
and  could  receive  mail  at  their  residence  address. 

"The  Iowa  Public  Welfare  Ixiague  i)laced  the  results  of  its 
investigations  Vx-t'ore  the  Post-oflice  Depart m(>nt  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  general-deliverj'  service  was  being  used  to  promote 
the  social  evil  and  suggested  that  as  a  remedy  for  this  improper 
use  of  this  service  persons  calling  at  general  delivcM'y  for  mail 
be  required  to  give  their  name,  address,  and  state  why  they 
receive  mail  at  the  general  delivery.  On  July  27  the  Post-office 
Department  issued  a  circular  lelt<'r  to  postmasters  authorizing 
tliciii  to  si^cure  from  ])ersons  calling  at  general  deliv(!ry  for  mail 
their  name,  residence,  and  a  statement  showing  why  they  ask 
for  mail  at  general  delivery;  also  that  in  the  case  of  minors  the 
same  information  should  be  .secured,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  name  and  address  of  tli(^  i)arents  of  su(rh  minors,  and  the 
pan>nts  should  he  notified  that  their  children  were  getting  mail 
at  the  general  delivery  so  they  could  take  duirge  of  the  mail; 
and  that  fictitious  name.-;  should  be  carefully  investigated, 
(ieneral-delivery  cK'rks  were  al.so  instructed  to  (^all  the  attention 
of  the  postmaster  to  any  cases  that  seemed  suspicious  and 
needed  investigation." 


CATHOLIC    BOY  SCOUTS 

FULLY  RECOGNIZING  the  good  points  in  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  and  with  "no  disposition  to  look  for  trouble 
or  to  refuse  to  join  with  non-Catholics"  in  any  worthy 
cause  where  there  is  no  religious  question,  The  Holy  Name 
Journal  (New  York)  declares  that  there  can  be  "no  compromise 
when  our  faith  and  religion  are  concerned."  If  Cathohc  boys 
are  to  take  part  in  this  movement,  as  many  of  them  are  doing, 
their  religious  faith  must  be  safeguarded,  continues  this  organ 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  an  association  of  Catholic  young 
men  who  pledge  themselves  especially  against  profanity.  Many 
Cathohes,  we  are  told,  wish  either  to  adopt  the  Boy  Scout 
methods  or  to  secure  a  CathoUe  division  in  the  Boy  Scouts, 
tho  others  are  reported  as  strong  in  condemnation.  Some 
priests,  for  instance,  are  said  to  have  been  "quick  to  condemn 
any  movement  or  organization  that  would  take  their  boys  into  the 
country  where  they  could  not  attend  mass  on  Sunday."  Certain 
considerations  seem  very  clear  "from  the  Catholic  standpoint": 

"Neither  our  priests  nor  bishops  will  be  satisfied  for  our  boys 
to  enter  an  organization  where  virtues  governed  only  by  natural 
motives  will  be  taught.  If  Catholic  boys  are  going  to  join  the 
movement,  the  religious  question  must  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  Church  authorities.  It  will  not  be  for  the  officials  of  the 
Scout  movement  to  say:  'We  do  not  wish  the  religious  question 
considered;  we  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  between  religions; 
we  wish  to  show  no  favor  to  the  boys  of  any  religious  belief.' 
Rather  it  will  be  for  the  Catholic  Church  to  say  whether  there 
is  absolutely  anything  in  the  movement  which  meets  with  her 
disapproval;  it  will  be  for  the  Church  to  say  whether  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  divisions  of  all  religions  will  be  apt  to  make  uncon- 
sciously the  impression  upon  the  boy's  mind  that  one  religion 
is  as  good  as  another.  It  will  be  a  question  to  be  settled  in 
advance  whether  the  boys  who  are  not  Catholics  are  to  be 
brought  in  contact  frequently  enough  with  young  Catholic  boys 
to  impress  on  their  minds  the  unimportance  of  religion  or  render 
them  indifferent  to  it.  Such  a  thing  as  a  compromising  position 
must  be  absolutely  precluded.  If  Catholic  boys  enter  the 
Catholic  division  to-day  on  terms  satisfactory  to  a  bishop, 
will  or  can  the  highest  officials  of  the  Scout  movement  make 
laws  to-morrow  or  next  year  which  would  oblige  a  bishop  to 
order  his  Catholic  boys  to  withdraw?" 

The  Journal's  position  "is"  simply  this": 

"If  we  go  into  the  Scout  movement  this  year  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  obliged  to  come  out  of  it  next  year  because  difficulties  re- 
garding religion  arose  which  were  not  foreseen.  We  should  not 
wish  to  go  into  any  movement  that  Rome  might  not  wish  us 
associated  with.  It  perhaps  could  happen  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  one  division  or  of  one  country  might  be  hostile  or  allied  to 
organizations  hostile  to  the  Church.  Rome  must  take  a  com- 
prehensi\e  and  world-wide  view;   in  a  word,  a  Catholic  view." 

The  Holy  Xame  Journal  goes  on  to  quote  approvingly  Algr. 
Mooney's  suggestion  for  the  establishment  everywhere  of  a 
Junior  Holy  Name  Society  which  "will  take  care  of  the  religious 
side  of  the  boy's  character,"  and  adds: 

"If  a  bishop  and  pastor  wish  their  boys  in  the  Scout  move- 
ment, it  would  seem  that  no  wiser  provision  could  be  determined 
on  than  to  require  every  Catholic  Scout  to  be  a  Holy  Name  boy, 
who  will  be  taught  to  he  true  to  the  religious  duties  of  the  society, 
faithful  to  the  requirements  of  the  Scouts  because  of  the  super- 
natural motives  suggested  by  the  Holy  Name  Society." 

Finally, 

"Some  have  suggested  that  we  have  an  entirely  independent 
organization  known  as  Holy  Name  Scouts.  The  opponents  of 
this  have  voiced  their  sentiments  by  urging  that  we  refrain 
from  imitating  every  plan  and  fad  that  comes  up.  Our  own 
thought  is  that  we  should  be  willing  to  take  any  plan  or  adopt 
any  method,  provided  we  can  baptize  it;  that  is,  make  it  abso- 
lutely Catholic  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  it  will  serve 
better  than  any  plan  yet  tried  for  tho  welfare  of  souls.  The 
Apostolic  Church  took  much  from  the  synagog.  She  made  the 
methods  and  ritual  Catholic.  We  can  learn  much  from  the 
plans  and  methods  of  others.     Let  us  learn." 
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Three  new  styles 


Victor- Victrola 

Mahogany 


XI,  $100 

or  oak 


Victor- Victrola 

Mahogany 


Other  styles  $15  to  $200 


Victor- Victrol  a 

Mahogany 


XIV,  $150 

or  oak 


The  greatest  feature  about  these  new  instruments  is 
the  unequaled  tone  which  has  given  the  Victor- Victrola 
its  supremacy  among  musical  instruments. 

There's  nothing  new  about  that  of  course,  for  this 
wonderful  tone  characterizes  every  Victor-Victrola. 

The  newness  of  these  three  instruments  is  in  the  de- 
sign, and  the  improvements  are  really  astonishing. 

More  beautiful,  more  artistic,  more  complete — and 
with  no  increase  in  price. 

The  greatest  values  ever  offered   in 
this  greatest  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  show  you  these 
instruments  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

lierliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles — 
the  combination.    There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Vict  rola 


^>^ 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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You     will    feel    no     discomfort 

from    the    steam   heat   in   your 

office  when  you  wear  Duofold. 

This  new  underwear  is  just  -what  its 
name  implies  —  a  double  prarment — 
two  liplit  weipht  fabrics  joined  inone 
— soft  cotton  next  toyour  skin— warm 
wool  on  the  outside,  with  venf Hating 
space  through  which  air  circulates 
and  keeps  the  oarment  fresh  and  dry. 

D       Improved  ^ 

aofola 

HeaJtK  UixderweoLT 

Caaranteed  Satisfactory 

Duofold  is  not  floece-lincd— neither  is 
it  a  woven  mixture  of  cotton  and 
wool — the  outer  fabric  is  all  wool — 
the  inner  fabric  nil  cotton — a  simple 
but  ideal  arrangement  —  the  two 
fabrics  are  joined  by  widely-spaced 
stiches  leaving  an  air  space  between 
the  materials  througrh  which  the  air 
circulates  and  keeps  the  garment 
fresh  and  dry. 

You  can't  get  Duofold  comforts 
in  auj/ of  her  underwear — theniachinc 
on  irh  ich  Duofold  is  made  is  a  pa- 
tented appliance  —  7ised  and  con- 
trolled exclunively  by  us. 

FREE  — Sample  of  Duofold  Material 

Convince  yourself  of  the  superiority 
ofI>nofoltl  hyexumin  in  ii  a  free  sa  mple 
of  the  material.     Write  for  it — now. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

10-34  Elizabeth  St., 


CURRENT  POETRY 


'^"PO  ATTEMPT  to  see  things  as  they 
-*■  are  in  themselves  is  the  splendid  for- 
lorn hope  allotted  to  Science,"  writes 
Henry  Newboldt  in  The  English  Review; 
"it  is  no  work  for  Poetry.  The  business  of 
Poetrj'  is  to  see  spirits  as  they  are,  and  all 
things  as  they  are  in  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
This  does  not  imply  any  forsaking  of  the 
ancient  way,  the  way  that  great  poetry  has 
gone  in  all  ages.  There  \vill  be  no  for- 
getting the  old  beauty,  the  visible  and 
audible  beauty  of  the  never-too-miich- 
loved  earth;  but  it  will  be  remembered  and 
loved  as  the  half  translucent  veil  of  that 
other  beauty,  the  beauty  that  is  true  with 
the  only  truth  and  lasting  with  the  only 
immortality  that  are  given  to  us  to  know. 
And  it  may  be  that  that  is  not  all :  it  may 
be  that  there  is  in  poetrj'  the  power  to  reach 
a  still  deeper  truth,  a  still  profounder  being, 
to  draw  at  times  directly  from  that  unseen, 
unsounded,  underlying  Pool  of  Personality, 
of  which  our  own  lives  are  but  momentary 
jets  flung  into  sunlight." 

This  is  a  doctrine  which  in  England  at 
any  rate  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  in 
disfavor.  The  realist,  the  impersonal 
chronicler  of  the  sordid  details  of  life,  is  the 
verse-maker  most  prominently  before  the 
public.  But  some  who  "see  spirits  as  they 
are,  and  all  things  as  they  are  in  the  life 
of  the  spirit,"  are  still  living  and  writing. 
One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Fanny  Stearns  Davis. 
The  Yale  Review  for  October  contains  five 
of  her  poems,  mystical  without  being  ob- 
scure, spiritual  but  wholesomely  real.  We 
(juote  two  of  them. 

Holiday 

By  Fanny  Stearns  Davis 

Oh,  up  and  down  the  valley 

My  Soul  she  goes  a-flying: 

She  docs  not  dilly-dally 

Whore  the  ragged  sheep  are  crying, 

Nor  where  the  cuckoo  seems  to  be 

A  Swiss-clock  in  the  tufted  tree. 

For  she  has  stolen  pinions 

Clear  golden  like  the  sun; 

.\nd  all  the  sun's  dominions 

Are  hers: — yes.  every  one 

Of  yonder  hills  and  glad  green  meads. 

And  grottoes  where  the  wild  brook  speeds; 

And  every  huddled  farm-h'niso, 

(i ray-walled  and  girt  with  green. 

Dumb-drowsy  as  a  dormouse 

Its  drowsy  fields  between. 

Where  cows  and  wide-backed  ducklings  go 
With  Sabbath  manners,  staid  and  slow; — 

And  alt  the  roads  she  follows. 
The  hard  white  roads  that  wind 
Across  the  heights  and  hollows, 
.\s  dream-roads  in  the  mind 

Spin  out.  and  come  to  that  long-sought 

And  cozy  village  of — a  thought 

Oh,  up  and  down  and  under 
The  hills  whose  shadows  lean 
Wide  gloom  to  keep  asunder 
The  too-blue  from  the  green. 

My  Soul.  sh(>  (lies  on  stmny  wings. 

And  through  the  twinkling  thicket  sings. 


Oh.  wind  and  sun  and  greenness! 

And  wings  that  flash  in  flying! — 

Sweep  free,  my  Soul,  from  meanness 

.\nd  ugliness  and  dying. — 

And  learn,  dear  Soul,  to  fly  and  sing 
When  work  and  winter  shade  thy  wing! 

Years 

By  Fanny  Stearns  Davis 

In  the  Night  1  awake,  when  the  Moon  is  dead: 
When  the  gloomy  streets  are  untra versed: 
When  the  silence  sings,  and  the  night-lamp's  gleam 
Flickers  like  breath  of  a  dying  dream. 

I  turn  on  my  face,  I  cover  my  ears. 
But  I  can  not  escape  the  tramp  of  the  Years: 
The  Years  I  have  known,  the  Years  I  must  know. 
And  the  Years  where  my  body  never  may  go. 

In  the  Night  I  awake,  when  the  Moon  is  dead. 
My  dreams  like  the  light  are  all  scattered. 
I  turn  on  my  face.  I  cover  my  ears. 
But  they  march,  they  march,  the  Hosts  of  the 
Years. 

They  march  to  the  brink  of  a  strange  bright  sea 

.\nd  fall  in  the  Tides  of  Eternity. 

Like  a  ghost-ridden  child  I  cover  my  ears. 

But  I  hear  the  Death  of  the  strong-shod  Years. 

Moira  O'Neill  and  Katherine  Tynan, 
among  recent  women  poets,  have  v\Titten 
poems  closely  similar  to  this,  which  we  take 
from  the  London  Spectator.  Miss  Mac- 
kellar  develops  the  idea  skilfully,  and  gives, 
in  the  third  stanza,  a  convincing  picture  of 
English  autumn.  Her  mention  of  the 
street-lamps  with  their  "  golden  halos  " 
shows  a  poet's  trained  observation. 

September 
By  Dorothe-a.  Mackellar 

The  moms  are  growing  misty,  the  nights  are  turn- 
ing cold. 

The  linden  leaves  are  falling  like  a  shower  of  gold ; 

And  over  where  my  heart  is.  beneath  the  Southern 
sun. 

The  shearing's  nearly  over,  and  the  spring's  begun. 

The  crying  flocks  are  driven  to  feed  in  peace  again. 
They  stream  and  spread  and  scatter  on  the  smooth 

green  plain. 
And  in  the  sky  above  them  the   soft  spring  breezes 

keep 
A  flock  of  clouds  as  snowy  as  the  new-shorn  sheep. 

Now  later  comes  the  simshine,  and  sooner  comes 

the  dark; 
The  barefoot  newsboys  shiver:    the  ladies  in  the 

Park 
Wear  furs  about  their  shoidders,  for  autumn  winds 

are  keen, 
.\nd  rusty,  curling  edges  fleck  the  chestnuts"  green. 

The  mist-s  hang  gauzy  curtains  of  pearl  and  pigeon- 
blue 

Between  us  and  the  distance;  the  street-lamps 
shining  through 

Wear  each  a  g<)ld<>n  lialo.  diaphanous  and  fair — 

But  not  one  whit  more  lovely  than  my  own  clear 
air. 

More  clear  than  you  can.  dream  it,  as  bright  as 
diamond. 

It  hnlhcs  the  plains  and  ridges  and  the  hilts  beyond. 

It  bathes  the  pillared  woodlands  that  ring  with  bell- 
bird  notes. 

With  maling-calls  and  answers  from  a  thousand 
throats.   .   .   . 

The  lamiis  are  lit  in  London,  and  in  their  searching 

light 
The  smiling  anxious  faces  look  very  strained  and 

white; 
And  over  where  my  heart  is,  twelve  thousand  miles 

away. 
The  dewy  grass  is  glinting  at  the  break  of  day. 
(Continued  on  page  728) 
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AUTOGRAPHIC 
REGISTER 


Check  Your  Business  Needs 

In  the  Coupon  Below^ 
Retailer,  Wholesaler,  Manufacturer 

On  this  pace  you  will  see  illustrations  of   18  of  the  thousands  of 
MANIFOLD  sales  check  books,   order  books,   remittance  book, 
receipt  books,   bills   of    lading,   delivery   books,   autocrraphic  regis- 
ters, bank  deposit  books,     Systemat' '  short  method  account  systems, 
etc.,   etc.,   which    we  are  constantly  originating  and  manufacturing 
for  retailers,  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  all  other  business  houses. 

Check  what  you  need,  cut  out  the  coupon,  write  a  letter  describing 
your  requirements  and  mail  to  us.      In  return  we  will  give  you  full 
information    and    prices    and    send    free,    a    copy    of    "WHERE 
HAVE    MY    PROFITS    GONE.?"       If  you  do  not  see  what 
you  want  on  this  page,  describe  your  special  needs  and  we  will 
submit    just   what    you    require  —  either   samples  of  what  others 
have  used  for  the  same  purposes,  or  a  special  system  originated 
for  your  particular  case. 

Requesting  this  information  places  no  obligations  on  you,  but 
we  would  appreciate  your  writing  on  your  business  stationery 
using  your  official  title — whether  owner,  auditor,  buyer, 
president,  treasurer,  secretary  or  manager. 

No  firm  can  afford  to  transact  business, 
however  small,  without  making  an  "On- 
the-spot'  '  record  of  each  transaction  with 
a  carbon  copy  for  permanent  filing.    Such 
carbon  copies  detect  errors,  crookedness, 
oversights,  wastes  of  time,   over-buying, 
shortages,    etc.,    and    prevent    disputes, 
losses  and  leaks  of  almost  every  kind. 


Chtcks 


AMERICAN  SALES  BOOK  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

703  Railroad  Aoe. ,  Elmira,  New  York 
To  those  who  send  the  checked  coupon  and  write 
a  letter  as  stated  above,  we  will  mail,  free,  the  book 
"WHERE  HAVE  MY  PROF- 
ITS GONE?"  (256  pages,  cloth 
bound, regular  price  $1.50)  which 
has  been  so  useful  in  pointing  out 
so  many  causes  of  business  losses 
and  how  to  prevent  them.     The 
enormous    demand  for  this   book 
compels  us  to  confine  its  free  dis- 
tribution exclusively  to  tlie   heads 
of  business  houses. 


I  Opposite  What  ^°5^itUe«er     | 

Out  Coupon  ano^fVireioent*     B 

I  Explaining  Sp<c>»»R*:',';'l...2>v>'^ 

..:.  w^^ister  and 


Register 


\  XutograpWc 

Supplies 
2  Notched    Carbon 

locked-w 


CiK 

3  Restaurant 


fi  Grocer's 
Book 


EOSO  SALES  BOOK 
THE  BOOK  THAT 
rftNNOT  60  WRONG 


J4 


DUPLICATE  SALES 
BOOK-TWOOBMORE 
COPIES  WITHOJT  THE 
USE  OF  CARBON  PAPtS 


ID 
ID 

ID 

|D 

ID 
ID 

ID 
|D 
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|D 

I   ' —  .        U^cV.   l>"t' 
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Richter's  Anchor  Blocks 

These  beautiful  blocks,  made  of  eternal 
stone  in  soft  and  permanent  colors,  are  ap- 
preciated by  the  entire  family.  Mathemati- 
cally accurate  and  making  it  possible  to 
build  the  most  beautiful  designs,  Richter's 
Anchor  Blocks  fascinate  young  and  old 
alike.  They  are  the  best  gift  for  any  child, 
for  their  charm  is  as  lasting  as  the  blocks 
themselves.  Truly  a  boon  for  mothers  in 
entertaining  and  instructing  the  little  ones. 
All  kinds  of  designs  are  possible — from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  difficult. 

THE  KING  OF  TOYS 


This  Illustra- 
tion shows 
a  model  of 
Madison 
Square  Garden 
constrncted 
from  Richter's 
Anchor  Blocks 


Richter's  Anchor 
Blocksare  the  King 
of  all  Toys  for  with 
them  the  child 
learns  through 
play.  The  beauti- 
fularchitectural  de- 
signs develop  the 
artistic  taste  and 
their  construction 
entertains  young 
and  old  for  hours 
at  a  time. 

These     wonder- 
ful   stone    building 
blocks    made   in 
Rudolstadt,      Ger- 
many, are  the  very 
embodiment  of  tlie 
educational  principles  of  the  great  Froebel 
himself.       Richter's    Anchor    Blocks    are 
educational  and  fascinating. 


JIIIIIIIM 


III         I 


Beautiful 
Color  Circular 


FREE 


To  all  who  are  interested  in  children,  we 
will  send  our  beautiful  descriptive  circular 
in  colors,  showing  many  splendid  designs 
that  can  he  created  with  these  wonderful 
Anchor  Blocks,  the  toy  that  educates  the 
child  through  play.  Children  never  tire  of 
them  and  they  last  forever. 

Send  the  Free  Coupon  Now 

Don't    fail   to    investigate  this  fascinatinjj 

toy.       Ask  your  dealer  abont   Richter's 

Anchor  Blocks.     If  he  does  not  keep 

them,  simply  fill  out  and  send  the 

coupon   and  receive  our  beautiful 

free    and 


COUPON 


^^^  descriptive  circular 
^^y^    postpaid 


F.AD.RICHTF.R4C0 
74-80  Washington  Street 
New  York  CITY,  N.  Y. 


\  F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO. 


74-80  Washington  St. 
Depl.2377 
_   New  York,  N. 

(l>'Htlom<"ii:    Willi  nnotiliuii- 
tiiin  vrhittovor  npi'D  iiii>  you  inny 
nkikI  nio  froo   unci   iioHtpniil  )<>iir 
rirruliir  nhnwlntf    rulnri'd    di'itlunii 
iin<l     •Icurribing     Kichtur'a    Anctinr 
Ulockn. 


Namc. 


Addbku.. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  726) 

In  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  best  be- 
loved poet  in  America,  the  Chicago  Eve- 
ning Post  prints  this  sincere  and  graceful 
tribute. 

To  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
By  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit 

Your  birthday!     Is  there  any  step  of  Time 
That  is  not  made  more  blithesome  by  the  way 

You  weave  your  words  as  roses  set  in  rime 
Until  they  say  the  things  we  want  to  say? 

What  could  we  give  to  you,  who  give  so  much. 
Whose  every  line  is  as  a  friendly  hand 

That  closes  upon  ours  with  genial  touch — 
The  human  touch  that  all  may  imderstand? 

What  can  our  hearts  send  out  to  you,  whose  heart 
Lilts  always  the  glad  measure  of  good  cheer? 

Why  need  we  heed  your  birthday,  when  your  art 
Is  measured  not  by  week,  or  month,  or  year? 

What  could  we  pray  for  you?     What  blessing  ask 
When  you  have  shown  us  how  to  find  and  know 

The  blessing  blent  with  every  little  task. 
The  flowers  bordering  all  the  ways  we  go? 

Why,  but  for  you,  we  had  grown  dour  and  old. 
And  had  forgotten  how  to  smile,  in  sooth — 

But  you  have  given  us  to  have  and  hold 
Within  our  hearts  ti^^  sunniness  of  Y'outh! 

O,  may  the  children — they  that  used  to  be 
And  all  the  children  you  delight  to-day 

Send  you  somehow,  for  you  to  feel  and  see 
And  know  the  gentle  blessings  that  they  pray  I 

And  may  the  sunshine,  and  the  hale,  deep  love, 
And  sympathy,  and  friendly  faith  and  true 

And  all  the  joys  your  rimes  are  fashioned  of. 
This  day  in  double  measure  bide  in  you! 


The  promise  of  Miss  Eleanor  Rogers 
Cox's  "Hosting  of  Heroes,"  published  in 
Dublin  last  year,  is  sustained  by  the  verse 
she  has  written  recently.  The  poem  which 
we  quote  (from  The  Rosary)  is  very  old  in 
theme,  but  Miss  Co.x's  spirited  phrasing 
redeems  it  from  triteness.  The  fourth 
stanza  is  charming. 

The  Pedler 

By  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox 

O  never  was  gold  like  the  gold  that  glows 
On  the  whins  of  an  Antrim  lane, 

An'  my  heart  is  ligiiL  in  the  breast  o'  me 
As  the  heart  o"  the  King  o'  Spain! 

Often  myself  an'  the  lit  tie.  glad  lark 
From  the  heather  at  once  arise. 

An'  1  go  singin'  along  the  lanes 

Whilst  the  wet?  lad  sings  in  the  skies. 

An'  there's  many  a  man  with  a  slated  house, 

An'  a  slattxl  barn  forbye. 
An'  horses  an'  cows  an'  a  full  meal-chest. 

Has  no  such  wealth  as  I. 

For  there's  not  n  blackbird  in  the  hedge, 

Nor  a  corncrake  in  the  grass. 
But  has  a  wee  crnck  o'  its  own  for  me. 

That  it  keeps  till  it  sees  me  pass. 

So  it's  up  In  the  morn  an"  ofT  with  me^ 

Who  cares,  may  keep  tlu>  load 
Of  a  farinin'  life  an'  weans  an'  wife — 

I  keep  to  the  fields  un'  road. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


SUN  YAT   SEN'S  ESCAPES 

/'"^XE  day  back  in  the  autumn  of  1896 
^-^  Londoners  read  in  their  newspapers 
how  a  Chinese  refugee  had  been  kidnaped  in 
their  city  and  was  being  held  a  prisoner  in 
the  Chinese  Embassy,  his  hberty  denied 
him,  and  his  hfe  in  danger.  This  was  some- 
thing unusual  on  John  Bull's  principal 
island,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  people 
talked  of  Uttle  else.  Then  Britain  inter- 
vened and  in  a  few  days  the  man  was  re- 
leased— and  soon  forgotten.  For  all  the 
people  of  London  knew,  he  dropt  into  some 
side  street  and  went  to  work  in  a  hand- 
laundry;  they  heard  little  if  anything 
about  him  for  fifteen  years.  Then,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1911,  they  were  amazed  to  read 
a  dispatch  from  Renter's  Nanking  corre- 
spondent teUing  the  world  that  the  same 
refugee  had  been  proclaimed  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  world's  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous Republic.  But  the  London  incident 
was  only  one  of  many  during  the  twenty 
years  Sun  Yat  Sen  devoted  to  the  one  big 
object  of  his  life — the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchus  in  China  and  the  estabUshment 
of  representative  government.  Few  pa- 
triot-agitators were  ever  hounded  as  he 
was  hounded  by  the  Chinese  Government 
until  the  old  regime  was  overthrown.  Dr. 
Sun  has  risked  death  and  torture  on  in- 
numerable occasions,  and  only  his  remark- 
able cleverness  in  disguising  himself  sa\ed 
him.  In  order  to  spread  his  propaganda 
he  penetrated  nearly  every  nook  in  his 
country,  and  there  was  not  a  day  when  he 
was  not  in  danger  of  identification  and 
arrest.  Dr.  James  Cantile,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  Hongkong  at  the 
time  the  Chinese  patriot  was  a  student 
there,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  on  "Sun 
Yat  Sen  and  the  Awakening  of  China," 
published  by  Revell,  and  in  it  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Sun,  it  seems,  joined  a  society  of 
eighteen  radicals  whose  object  was  the 
mending  or  ending  of  the  Manchu  Govern- 
ment. Of  the  eighteen  members  seven- 
teen were  beheaded  shortly  after  the  club 
was  organized,  leaving  only  Sun  Yat  Sen 
to  inspire,  lead,  and  direct  a  pohtical  revo- 
lution which  in  the  opinion  of  many  has 
less  than  a  half  dozen  equals.  Dr.  Cantile 
says  Sun  was  born  in  Kwang  Tung  prov- 
ince in  1867,  and  his  father  was  a  Chris- 
tian convert  in  the  employ  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  in  the  village  of  his  birth,  near  Hong- 
kong and  not  far  from  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Macao.  It  was  in  Hongkong 
in  1887  Dr.  Cantile  met  him.  Sun  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  school  after 
the  completion  of  a  five-year  course  of 
(Continued  on  page  732) 
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Woodrow  Wilson^s  Message  to  the  American  People 


Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  Oct.  19,  1912. 

To  the  Voters  of  America: 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  state  very 
simply  and  directly  why  I  am  seeking  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.   I  feel  very 
deeply  that  this  is  not  an  ambition  a  man  should 
entertain  for  his  own  sake.  He  must  seek  to 
serve  a  cause,  and  must  know  very  clearly  what 
cause  it  is  he  is  seeking  to  serve. 

The  cause  I  am  enlisted  in  lies  very  plain 
to  ray  own  view:  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  now  bound  by  the  policies  which  have 
become  characteristic  of  Republican  administra- 
tion in  recent  years,  is  not  free  to  serve  the 
whole  people  impartially,  and  it  ought  to  be  set 
free.  It  has  been  tied  up,  whether  deliberately 
or  merely  by  unintentional  development,  with 
particular  interests,  which  have  used  their  power, 
both  to  control  the  government  and  to  control 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 
It  must  be  freed  from  such  entanglements  and 
alliances.  Until  it  is  freed,  it  cannot  serve  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Until  it  is  freed,  it  cannot 
undertake  any  programme  of  social  and  economic 
betterment,  but  must  be  checked  and  thwarted  at 
every  turn  by  its  patrons  and  masters. 

In  practically  every  speech  that  I  make,  I 
put  at  the  front  of  what  I  have  to  say  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff  and  the  question  of  the  trusts, 
but  not  because  of  any  thought  of  party  strategy, 
because  I  believe  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions to  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  bigger 
question,  whether  the  government  shall  be  free 
or  not.  The  government  is  not  free  because  it 
has  granted  special  favors  to  particular  classes 
by  means  of  the  tariff.  The  men  to  whom  these 
special  favors  have  been  granted  have  formed 
great  combinations  by  which  to  control  enter- 
prise and  determine  the  prices  of  commodities. 
They  could  not  have  done  this  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tariff.  No  party,  therefore,  which  does  not 
propose  to  take  away  these  special  favors  and 
prevent  monopoly  absolutely  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  sees  even  so  much  as  the  most  elementary 
part  of  the  method  by  which  the  government  is 
to  be  set  free. 

The  control  to  which  tariff  legislation  has 
led,  both  in  the  field  of  politics  and  in  the 
field  of  business,  is  what  has  produced  the  most 
odious  feature  of  our  present  political  situation, 
namely,  the  absolute  domination  of  powerful 
bosses.  Bosses  cannot  exist  without  business 
alliances.  With  then  politics  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  business.  Bosses  maintain  their 
control  because  they  are  allied  with  men  who 
wish  their  assistance  in  order  to  get  con- 
tracts, in  order  to  obtain  special  legislative 
advantages,  in  order  to  prevent  reforms  which 
will  interfere  with  monopoly  or  with  their  enjoy- 
ment of  special  exemptions.  Merely  as  political 
leaders,  not  backed  by  money,  not  supported 
by  securely  intrenched  special  interests,  bosses 
would  be  entirely  manageable  and  comparatively 
powerless.  By  freeing  the  government,  there- 
fore, we  at  the  same  time  break  the  power  of  the 
boss.  He  trades,  he  does  not  govern.  He  arranges, 
he  does  not  lead.  He  sets  the  stage  for  what  the 
people  are  to  do;  he  does  not  act  as  their  agent 
or  servant,  but  as  their  director.   For  him 
the  real  business  of  politics  is  done  under  cover. 

The  same  means  that  will  set  the  government 
free  from  the  influences  which  now  constantly 
control  it  would  set  industry  free.   The  enterprise 
and  initiative  of  all  Americans  would  be  sub- 


stituted for  the  enterprise  and  initiative  of  a 
small  group  of  them.   Economic  democracy  would 
take  the  place  of  monopoly  and  selfish  management 
American  industry  would  have  a  new  buoyancy  of 
hope,  a  new  energy,  a  new  variety.  With  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  would  come  the  restoration  of 
opportunity. 

Moreover,  an  administration  would  at  last  be 
set  up  in  Washington,  and  a  legislative  regime, 
under  which  real  programmes  of  social  better- 
ment could  be  undertaken  as  they  cannot  now. 
The  government  might  be  serviceable  for  many 
things.  It  might  assist  in  a  hundred  ways  to 
safeguard  the  lives  and  the  health  and  promote 
the  comfort  and  the  happiness  of  the  people;  but 
it  can  do  these  things  only  if  its  actions  be 
disinterested,  only  if  they  respond  to  public 
opinion,  only  if  those  who  lead  government  see 
the  country  as  a  whole,  feel  a  deep  thrill  of 
intimate  sympathy  with  every  class  and  every 
interest  in  it,  know  how  to  hold  an  even  hand  and 
listen  to  men  of  every  sort  and  quality  and 
origin,  in  taking  counsel  what  is  to  be  done. 
Interest  must  not  fight  against  interest.   There 
must  be  a  common  understanding  and  a  free  action 
all  together. 

The  reason  that  I  feel  justified  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  voters  of  this  country  to  support  the 
Democratic  party  at  this  critical  juncture  in 
its  affairs  is  that  the  leaders  of  neither  of 
the  other  parties  propose  to  attack  the  problem 
of  a  free  government  at  its  heart.   Neither  pro- 
poses to  make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  government  with  regard  to  tariff  duties. 
It  is  with  both  of  them  in  respect  of  the  tariff 
merely  a  question  of  more  or  less,  merely  a 
question  of  lopping  off  a  little  here  and  amending 
a  litle  there;  while  with  the  Democrats  it  is 
a  question  of  principle.  Their  object  is  to  cut 
every  special  favor  out,  and  cut  it  out  just  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  cut  out  without  upsetting  the 
business  processes  of  the  country.  Neither  does 
either  of  the  other  parties  propose  seriously  to 
disturb  the  supremacy  of  the  trusts.   Their  only 
remed"  is  to  accept  the  trusts  and  regulate 
them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
trusts  are  so  constructed  as  to  .nsure  high 
prices,  because  they  are  not  based  upon  efficiency 
but  upon  monopoly.  Their  success  lies  in  control. 
The  competition  of  more  efficient  competitors, 
not  loaded  down  by  the  debts  created  when  the  com- 
binations were  made,  would  embarrass  and  conquer 
them.   The  Trusts  want  the  protection  of  the 
goverrment,  and  are  likely  to  get  it  if  either  the 
Republican  or  the  so-called  "Progressive"  party 
prevails. 

Surely  this  is  a  cause.   Surely  the  questions 
of  the  pending  election,  looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  rise  into  a  cause.  They  are  not  merely 
the  debates  of  a  casual  party  contest.  They  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  to  a  nation  which 
must  be  free  in  order  to  be  strong.  What  will 
patriotic  men  do? 
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The  owners  of  these  structures  adopted  the  Hoggson  Single 
Contract  Method  of  Building,  to  ensure  a  cost  to  them  limited 
in  advance — to  ensure  satisfactory  design,  construction,  equip- 
ment and  furnishing — and  to  ensure  smooth  and  quick  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

HOGGSON    BROTHERS 

New   York.   7   East   44th  Street  Chicago,   First   National  Bank   Building 

Boston,  National  Shawmut  Bank  Building.      New   Haven,    101    Orange  Street 
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ARCHITECTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 
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Uncertainty  or  Certainty  in  Building 

To  the  man  who  is  going  to  build 


Completed  buildings  do  not  always  equal  ex- 
pectations. 

Completion  dates  are  usually  ancient  history  by 
the  time  buildings  are  finished. 

Original  estimates  of  cost  often  swell  to  uncomfort- 
able proportions  long  before  buildings  are  occupied, 
and  the  ow^ners,  w^ho  have  paid  the  bills  and  carried 
the  real  responsibilities,  experience  a  sense  of  relief 
w^hen  their  w^ork  is  finished. 

This  may  have  been  your  experience.  It  probably 
has  if  you  have  done  any  building. 

Is  such  experience  necessary  in  building  operations? 

No! 

Here  is  the  w^ay  to  avoid  it — 

Place  the  undivided  responsibility  for  everything 
pertaining  to  your  operation  upon  one  concern  that 
is  organized  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  prepara- 
tion for,  and  the  execution  of  all  parts  of  your  opera- 
tion. 

Plans,  Specifications,  Details,  Sketches  or  Samples 
of  each  identical  piece  of  material  entering  into 
your  building,  or  the  equipment  of  your  building, 
should  be  submitted  to  you,  together  with  a  guar- 
anteed limit  of  the  entire  cost,  before  any  w^ork  on  the 
building  is  begun. 

A  building  operation  should  turn  out  like  this : 

(1)  The  completed  building  and  its  equipment 
should  match  the  plans  and  samples. 

(2)  The  cost  should  stay  inside  the  estimate. 

(3)  The  profit  to  the  builders  should  be  limited  to 
a  fair  compensation  fixed  in  advance. 

(4)  The  building  should  be  completed  when 
promised. 

(5)  Any  saving  beyond  the  agreed-upon  profit 
should  •  lO  the  owner. 

'^  ggson  Single  Contract  Method  of   Building 

\  the   fulfillment    of    these    five    conditions.     It 


places  all  the  responsibility  for  every  phase  of  your 
building  operation,  from  the  initial  sketches  to  the 
finished  and  equipped  building,  on  one  efficient  and 
financially  responsible  organization. 

•It  rids  the   owner   of  burdensome  cares,    and   still 
ensures  to  him  full  control  of  his  operation. 

Supposing  you  are  the  owner : 

Your  ideas  and  your  wishes  are  carefully  worked 
out  in  plans,  sketches  and  samples,  which  are  prepared 
through  the  co-operation  of  our  organization  and  the 
architect  to  whom  you  desire  us  to  entrust  the  design 
of  your  building. 

The  plans,  sketches  and  samples  will  be  changed 
as  frequently  as  you  wish,  until  all  features  submitted 
meet  with  your  full  approval. 

As  we  cannot,  in  this  brief  announcement,  thor- 
oughly explain  the  details  of  our  relationship  with  the 
owner,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  making  this 
plain  statement: 

Building  operations  should  be  put  through  smoothly, 
without  delay,  without  annoyance  to  the  owner,  without  mis- 
understanding over  prices,  or  methods,  or  materials. 

The  Hoggson  Single  Contract  Method  provides  the  roay. 

On  request  we  will  send  a  full  detailed  explanation 
of  the  Hoggson  Method — accompanied  by  statements 
from  those  who  have  experienced  its  advantages. 

Since  1900  the  Hoggson  Building  Method  has  been 
adopted  with  unqualified  satisfaction  by  owners  of 
office  buildings,  banks,  clubs,  libraries,  fine  dwellings 
and  churches. 

In  announcements  to  follow  we  will  discuss — 

"  One  Contract  or  Many." 

"Scientific  Designing  and   Planning." 

"The  Farce  of  Competitive  Bids." 

"  Heavy  Payments   for   Wastes." 

"  Futility  of  Divided   Responsibility  in  Building." 

In  the  meantime  we  will  be  glad  to  send  our  de- 
tailed explanation  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  entitled 
'The  Hoggson  Single  Contract  Method   of  Building." 


HOGGSON    BROTHERS 

New  York,    7   East  44th   Street  Chicago,    First   National   Bank   Building 

Boston,   National  Shav^-mut   Bank  Building.      New   Haven,    101    Orange  Street 
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Teach  Your  Little  Ones 
to  Take  Pride  in  Their  Looks 

Clean  teeth  are  more  important  to  your  child  than 
clean  hands. 

For  on  them  depends  healtli.   beauty  and  daintioess. 

Nature  jrives  us  two  sots  of  teeth  and  upon  tliecare  of 
the  '*  flrgt  teeth"  greatly  depends  the  re^larity  and 
health  of  the  Heeond  or  permanent  teeth. 

Cleaning;  the  teeth  is  n  pleasant  habit  easily  formed, 
especially  with 

Dr.Lyon'5 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powder 

— the  standard  dentifrice — prepared  for  nearlyhalf 
a  century  by  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery.  Its  use 
will  be  a  source  of  comfort  through  life  for  which 
your  children  will  ever  feel  grateful  to  you. 

Dr.  Lyon's  cleans  by  gentle  friction  and  is  a 
pure  gritless  powder  of  velvet  smoothness.     It 
contains  no  glycerine,  glucose,  gel- 
atine or  saccharine  to  lodge  between 
the  teeth  and  encourage  decay,  and 
cannot  produce    chemical    ac- 
tion, or  injure  the  enamel.      It 
preserves  the  teeth  by  keeping 
them    beautifully  polished  and 
thoroughly    clean    and    free 
from  tartar.     The  Safest  M'ay 

What  Dr.  Lyon's  does  not  i/o 
only  your  dentist  is  com/>ete>it 
to  do. 
.'iOLD  E  VER  YWHERE 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ItCHlKii^  siikI   I'NI  IiiidIcn  Fiiriiisli<><l 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


=  U-ALIx-NO-  = 

>AFT£R   DINNER  MINT* 

A  delicious,  creamy  candy  with 

a  flavor  all 
its  own; 

Sold  in  tins 
only,  never 
in  bulk. 

MANUFACTURING 
CO.  OF  AMERICA 

PHIltDELPHI*. 
U.S.A. 
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study,  during  which  he  and  his  biographer 
became  warm  friends.  He  got  a  good  start 
as  a  physician,  practising  in  Macao,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  first-hand  observa- 
tions convinced  him  that  China  as  a  nation 
needed  doctoring,  and  he  set  about  pre- 
paring the  necessary  treatment,  where- 
upon the  authorities  decided  to  dismiss 
their  volunteer  physician  the  way  they 
had  rid  themselves  of  other  persons  who 
had  pronounced  the  patient  very  ill  but 
by  no  means  incurable.  We  read  in  Dr. 
Cantile's  book: 

His  first  escape  was  soon  after  he  came 
to  Canton  after  giving  up  his  practise  in 
Macao.  He  had  enrolled  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Young  China  party,  and  in  1894 
formed  a  branch  of  the  Kao-lao-hui  in 
Canton.  Kno\\ing  that  the  Emperor 
Kwang-Hsu  had  serious  intentions  of  in- 
troducing reforms  in  govermnental  meth- 
ods. Sun  forwarded  a  petition  signed  by 
many  of  his  adherents  to  the  Emperor. 
All  was  quiet  until  the  war  wth  Japan  was 
settled,  when  the  imperious  Dowager- 
Empress  reassumed  the  direction  of  affairs 
and  denounced  the  intentions  of  the  Em- 
peror and  all  reformers.  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostihties  against  Japan,  a  number 
of  the  disbanded  soldiers  in  Canton  be- 
came riotous  owing  to  want  of  pay  and 
employment.  The  Canton  police  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  their  paj^  not  being 
forthcoming,  took  to  looting  the  shops  in 
the  city.  A  meeting  of  indignant  citizens 
was  held,  an  unheard-of  proceeding,  and  a 
deputation  500  strong  presented  them- 
selves at  the  house  of  the  Governor  of  the 
ctiy.  After  hearing  their  demands  the 
Governor  regarded  their  presumption  in 
the  light  of  a  rebellion  and  arrested  the 
ringleaders.  Sun  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape,  but  determined  forthwith  to  rescue 
his  companions  who  had  been  seized. 
That  was  his  first  escape. 

His  second  was  more  precarious.  In  the 
city  of  Swatow,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  Canton,  something  like  a 
rebellion  had  prevailed  for  some  time. 
Sun  and  his  colleagues  approached  the 
r(!VoIutionaries  and  found  them  willing  to 
join  forces  wiih  him.  The  hold  plan  was 
then  formed  of  seizing  the  city  of  Canton 
as  the  only  means  whereby  they  could  get 
what  they  considered  their  just  claims 
conctded.  Rifles,  pistols,  ammunition, 
and  even  dynamite  were  collected  from 
<>very  possible  source,  and  a  recruiting 
agent  was  sent  to  Hongkong  to  enlist  men 
and  to  jiurchaso  arms. 

The  plot  so  far  succeedt>d,  but  when  all 
seemed  ready  news  camo  from  Swatow 
that  the  men  could  not  move,  as  informa- 
tion concerning  the  rising  had  hviked  out 
and  the  Government  had  the  Tatar  garri- 
sons imder  arms  and  ready  for  action. 
Without  the  Swatow  force  nothing  could 
l)e  accomplishe<l;  and  toiegranis  were  sent 
to  Hongkong  to  stop  the  sailing  of  the 
contingent.  The  men,  some  four  hundred 
strong,  were  on  th(>  quay  at  Hongkong 
ready  to  go  aboard  the  steamer  for  Canton. 
Several  barrels  containing  pistols  had  be<>n 
alrofidy  sliii)pe(l,  when  the  ollicer  in  cliarge 
of  the  contingent  received  a  telegram  toll- 
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ing  him  not  to  proceed  to  Canton  and  to 
disband  the  men.  The  officer,  however, 
unfortunately  misread  the  telegram  and 
allowed  the  men  to  embark,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  captured  in  a  body  on  reach- 
ing Canton.  Thereupon  the  Central  Re- 
form Committee  broke  up  their  headquar- 
ters in  Canton,  burned  their  papers,  hid 
their  arms,  and  escaped  from  the  city  as 
best  they  could. 

Sun  gained  a  friend's  house;  at  night  was 
let  down  over  the  city  wall  and  sought 
refuge  on  the  canal  banks  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  Here  he  wandered  on  toward 
home,  now  traveling  in  canal-boats,  now 
seeking  the  shore  when  soldiers  came  to 
search  the  boats  for  refugees,  and  finally 
reaching  Macao,  where  he  was  hidden  by 
friends.  Macao,  however,  became  too 
dangerous,  and  he  went  from  thence  to 
Hongkong,  then  to  Kobe,  and  from  there 
to  Honolulu. 

It  was  a  year  before  Dr.  Cantile  knew 
anything  of  Sun's  whereabouts.  Dr.  Can- 
tile  and  his  wife  met  him  in  Honolulu,  and 
a  visit  to  them  in  London  was  arranged. 
Sun  himself  wrote  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences about  that  time.  Here  is  part 
of  it: 

At  Hongkong  my  safety  was  hardly 
more  assured,  and  on  Dr.  Cantile's  advice 
I  went  to  see  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Dennis,  who 
told  me  that  my  best  protection  was  instant 
flight. 

"Peking's  arm,  tho  weaker,  is  still  a  long 
one,"  he  said,  "and  in  whichever  part  of 
the  world  you  go,  you  must  expect  to  hear 
of  the  Tsung-U-Yamen." 

Fortunately,  friends  proWded  me  with 
funds,  and  here  I  must  mention  the  con- 
stant fideUty  of  well-wishers  to  the  great 
cause  I  have  all  these  years  endeavored 
to  promote.  They  have  never  failed  me. 
But  then,  fortunately,  apart  from  travel- 
ing, my  wants  are  few.  I  have  often  for 
weeks  together  lived  on  a  little  rice  and 
water,  and  I  have  journeyed  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  foot.  At  other  times  I 
have  had  difficulty  in  refusing  the  large 
sums  placed  at  my  disposal,  for  some  of 
my  countrymen  in  America  are  very  rich, 
generous,  and  patriotic. 

At  Kob^,  whither  I  fled  from  Hongkong, 
I  took  a  step  of  great  importance.  I  cut  off 
my  cue,  which  had  been  growing  all  my 
life.  For  some  days  I  had  not  shaved  my 
head,  and  I  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  on  my 
upper  lip.  Then  I  went  out  to  a  clothier's 
and  bought  a  suit  of  modern  Japanese  gar- 
ments. When  1  was  fully  drest  I  looked 
in  the  mirror,  and  was  astonished — and  a 
good  deal  reassured— by  the  transforma- 
tion. Nature  had  favored  me.  I  was 
darker  in  comjilexion  than  most  Chinese, 
a  trait  I  had  inherited  from  my  mother, 
for  my  father  resemblcMl  more  tlie  regular 
type.  I  have  seen  it  said  that  I  had  Malay 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  also  that  I  was 
born  in  Honolulu.  Both  these  statements 
are  false.  I  am  purely  Cliiuese,  so  far  as 
I  know;  but  after  the  Japanese  war,  when 
the  natives  of  Japan  began  to  be  treated 
with  more  respect,  I  had  no  trouble,  when 
I  had  l(>t  my  hair  and  mustache  grow,  in 
l)assing  for  a  Japanese.  1  admit  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  this  circumstance,  as  other- 
wist*  1  should  not  have  escaped  from  many 
dangerous  situations. 

A  similar  experience  befell  me  in  Hono- 
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lulu,  where  I  spent  six  months  after  leaving 
Japan.  I  found  many  of  my  eountrj-mon 
there,  and  thoy  received  me  vsith  open 
arms.  They  knew  all  about  my  exploits, 
and  they  also  knew  that  a  big  price  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  notorious  "Sun 
Wen."  In  the  town  of  Honolulu  I  held  a 
sort  of  levee  every  day,  and  I  received  let- 
ters and  reports  from  my  friends  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  party,  the  Kao-lao-hui. 
Thence  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  triumphal  journej'  through 
America,  varied  by  reports  that  the  Chinese 
Minister  to  Washington  was  doing  his  ut- 
most to  have  me  kidnaped  and  carried  back 
to  China,  where  I  well  knew  the  fate  that 
would  befall  me — first  having  my  ankles 
erught  in  a  \ise  and  broken  by  a  hammer, 
my  eyelids  cut  off,  and,  finally,  be  chopped 
to  small  fragments,  so  that  none  could 
claim  my  mortal  remains.  For  the  old 
Chinese  code  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
mercy  to  political  agitators. 

I  sailed  for  England  in  September,  1896, 
and  on  the  eleventh  of  the  next  month  I 
was  kidnaped  at  the  Chinese  legation  in 
Portland  Place,  London,  by  order  of  the 
Chinese  Ambassador.  The  story  of  that 
kidnaping  is  already  known  fully  to  the 
world.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  I  was 
locked  up  in  a  room  under  strict  surveil- 
lance for  twelve  days,  awaiting  my  trans- 
portation on  board  ship,  as  a  lunatic,  back 
to  China,  and  that  I  should  never  have 
escaped  had  not  my  old  friend  and  master. 
Dr.  Cantile,  been  then  living  in  London. 
To  him  I  managed,  after  many  failures,  to 
get  through  a  message.  He  notified  the 
newspapers,  and  the  poUee  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury intervened  at  the  eleventh  hour  and 
ordered  my  release. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  English  servants 
in  the  legation  let  out  the  secret  of  Sun's 
imprisonment.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing incidents  in  the  entire  narrative  is  Sun's 
own  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Gen. 
Homer  Lea: 

After  some  time  spent  in  travel  and  study 
in  London  and  Paris,  I  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  return  to  China.  My  coun- 
try, I  felt,  needed  me,  and  I  arrived  to  find 
everything  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The 
whole  world  knows  the  story  of  the  Boxer 
troubles.  During  that  terrible  time  I  was 
speaking  and  WTiting  and  lectiunng — more 
confident  now  than  ever  that  nothing  could 
stave  off  the  ine\-itable  revolution.  Dailj' 
I  carried  my  hfe  in  my  hand,  for  I  began 
to  have  enemies  now  among  the  extre- 
mists, men  who  hated  Europeans  and  Euro- 
pean ci\'ihzation,  and  wished  to  expel  the 
"foreign  deAil"  from  China. 

It  was  now  that  another  important 
event  happened  to  me.  I  was  speaking  to 
a  company  of  my  followers,  when  my  eye 
fell  on  a  young  man  of  slight  physique.  He 
was  under  five  feet  high;  he  was  about  my 
age;  his  face  was  pale,  and  he  looked  deh- 
cate.    Afterward  he  came  to  me  and  said: 

"I  should  Hke  to  throw  in  my  lot  with 
you.  I  should  like  to  help  you.  I  believe 
your  propaganda  will  succeed." 

His  accent  told  me  he  was  an  American. 
He  held  out  his  hand.  I  took  it  and 
thanked  him,  wondering  who  he  was.  I 
thought  he  was  a  missionary  or  a  student. 
I  was  right.  After  he  had  gone  I  said  to  a 
friend : 
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If  you  are  puzzled,  perhaps,  to 
find  so  eminent  a  musician  as 
Paderewski  enthusiastic  over 
a  player- piano,  it  is  because 
you  yourself  have  not  heard 
the  genuine  PIANOLA 
Player-Piano.  "Pianola"  does 
not  merely  mean  ''player- 
piano" — it  is  the  trademark 
name  of  one  player-piano. 


PADEREWSKI  says: 
"The  PIANOLA  is 
perfection." 
We  suggest  that  you 
read  The  Pianolist," 
a  book  by  Gustave 
Kobbe — for  sale  at  all 
bookstores— or  weshould 
be  pleased  to  send  you 
a  copy  with  our  compli- 
ments if  you  will  ad- 
dress  Department  "Z." 

The  Aeolian  Company 

Aeolian  Hall 

New  York 


PIANOLA 
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Where  Accurate  II 
lime  IS  Vital 


iiv 


1  o  w  c  r  m  a  n  E.  F. 
Heide  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  has  car- 
ried for  10  years  a 
Hamilion  Watch  that 
is  biebly  satisfactory. 


W.  E.  Brown,  an- 
other Rock  Island 
Towerman,  who  has 
for  6  years  carried  a 
Hamilton  that  is  fa- 
mous for  its  accuracy. 


The  selection  of  a  watch  is  not 

a  case  of  sentiment  or  fad  with 

railroad    men.      Their   watches 

must    be    the  best.      Both   men 

shown   above   carry   Hamiltons 
and  that  they  are  just  two  out  of  many  thousands  of  Hamilton 
owners  on  railroads  is  proven  by  this  fact:  Over  one-half  (almost 
56%)  of  the  men  on  American  Railroads  maintaining  Official 
Time  Inspection  carry  The 


It, 


amiuott 


"The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America" 

If  you  want  a  watch  as  accurate  as  the  watchos  these  men  carry  buy  a 
Hamilton.     The  Hamilton  12size  shown  here  is  the  most  accurate  and 

made  in  America.     Tliis  size  sold 


thinnest  19  or  23  jewel  12size  watch 
complete  only. 

Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in 
standard  watch  sizes  and  sold  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere.   Your 
jeweler  can  fit  your  present  watch 
case  with  a  Hamilton  movement  if 
you  desire.     Prices  of  movements 
only.  812.25  to  860.00.   Prices 
of  complete  watches  timed 
and  adjusted  in  the  case 
at  the  factory.  838.50 
to  8125.00. 


Write  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

a  book  about  watches  containine  ad- 
vice about  how  to  buy  a  watch  that 
everyone  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  fine  watch  can  profitably  read. 
It  contains  pictures,  descnptionsand 
prce  list  of  various  Hamilton 
Models. 


EDWARDS       f>    \   n    \  r*  T7  QL 
FIREPROOF    LiAJlvAVjUiiD 

S  1  LLL  For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 


$30  to  $200 


Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 
All  sizx's.  Postal  brings 
latest  illustrated    catalog:. 

TnEEI)WABDSUtG.C0..237-2»7EUle5lODAve..CiaciaDa(i.a 


French,    German,    Spanish,   Italian 

(nil  tir  li-rtrn<'(l  c|iiirkly.  cnHiiy  ninl  |»l<'nsitiitly. 
nl  Rpnri>  in<>iiifnU.  iii  your  own  home  You 
h<  ai  Ihr  liviiiK  viiicrof  ft  nntivr  |irofi'Mnr  pro- 
itoiiiiro  rnch  wnr^l  aiirl  phrns>-.  Inn  iiirpnsinEly 
nliort  liMip  you  can  ipfak  a  now  lniii;uni;c  hy  Ihn 

Language-Phone    Method 

*  combined  with 

Rotenlhti'i  Prictical   Linfoiitry 

s.  II. I  r..,  II  „,k;ei  ,,,i.|  r.M,iiii„.iii.il» 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

'mj|'iiliiiiml;lil!:..'J  \V.i:.lhM..\.Y. 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Hone. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  —  iMiUtody  evory  tva- 
Imc  of  comfort,  style  and  durnl'ility.  Ctun- 
liinin^  the  prticttciil  suuK^'^tions  of  the  nio»t 
prominent  riders  of  two  Continents  and  our 
thirty  yejirs'  uinniifnotiiitn);  cxpcriencp. 
Sf'tid  /or  illiistriitt'd  cataloo'if  H  thscribiua 
stf/ies  iiiui  arcfsaitrit'S  and  t/iviin/  the  uamts 
cf  mniin  promhiftit  us'  rs 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..    104  Chambers  St..  New^orkCity 


Sent  Free  for  Xmas 

Moth    Proof 
Red    Cedar 

CHEST 

Sent  onl5  Days 

FREE  TRIAL] 

Kvt'ry  hninn  nni-iH  ;■! 

Mnth-pronfPieihimiil 

Iti-.l     Cednr     ChfKl. 

('li:irmiiit)lv  useliil  nnil  (Icrornt 

ritiirfiR  fun  Bnd  noolpitl  fi'tim  molltK, 

niiri>.  flnliand  damp.    Dirci  t  from  liiitory  In  you 

III  I.Mt.iry  price*.      Krrifht  prepnui. 

Sf-riil  li'f  liiK  illii.Iral'.l  frtf  bcink  ulinwinil  ftl  •tyli's  nnd  prices  and 

I>,i  rt  I.  II  l;ir.<  it  .i-iiMil  lonni  I  .*i  dnm*  lrrf«  offfr.      W'litf*  fi-.t.iv 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chot  Co.,  !'.  rl    '.'i    Btate»ville.  N.  C. 


"Who  was  that  Uttle  hunchback?" 

"Oh,  that,"  said  he,  "is  CoL  Homer  Lea, 
one  of  the  most  briUiant — perhaps  Ihc  most 
brilHant  military  genius  now  alive.  He  is 
a  perfect  master  of  modern  warfare." 

I  ahnost  gasped  in  astonishment. 

"And  he  has  just  offered  to  ttirow  in  his 
lot  with  me." 

The  next  morning  I  called  on  Homer 
Lea,  now  Gen(>ral,  and  the  famous  author 
of  the  "Valor  of  Ignorance."  I  told  him 
that  in  ease  I  should  succeed  and  my  coun- 
trymen gave  me  the  power  to  do  so,  I 
would  make  him  my  chief  military  ad^'iser. 

"Do  not  wait  until  you  are  President  of 
China,"  he  said.  "You  may  want  me  be- 
fore then.  You  can  neither  make  nor  keep 
a  government  \\'ithout  an  army.  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  Chinamen  as  troops 
when  they  are  properly  trained." 

Most  of  the  modern  army — the  troops 
trained  in  European  tactics — are  patriots 
and  refonners,  but  until  they  seized  the 
arsenal  at  Hangany  they  were  without 
ammunition.  Blank  cartridges  were  all 
that  was  ever  served  out  to  them. 

After  his  release  from  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy in  London  in  October,  1896,  Sun 
stayed  ^\^th  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cantile  some 
time  before  leaving  for  the  Far  East.  His 
narrow  escape  seemed  to  spur  him  on  to 
more  daring  adventures.  He  went  back 
to  China,  visiting  many  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  the 
United  States,  everyT\-here  preaching  re- 
form through  bloodless  revolution.  Says 
Dr.  Cantile: 

In  the  interior  of  China,  in  a  guise  which 
defied  the  penetration  of  the  officials,  he 
preached  the  tenets  of  his  belief.  To  the 
villagers  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Yang- 
tse  he  brought  tidings  of  hberty  from  its 
mouth  in  the  China  seas  to  far  Szechuen 
on  the  borders  of  Tibet ;  on  the  Pearl  River 
he  drew  crowds  to  listen  to  him,  and 
throughout  the  Kwangsi  and  Kwang  Tung 
provinces  established  centers  of  influence 
and  gained  able  and  enthusiastic  support- 
ers as  his  adherents.  As  a  spectacled  ped- 
ler  with  knickknacks  in  his  wallet  he 
traveled  through  the  Malay  Peninsida  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  attracting  not  only 
the  laboring  coolies  in  the  plantations  but 
the  masters  as  well.  The  well-to-do  mer- 
chants in  Penang  and  Singapore  gave  him 
their  support  and  contributed  sums  of 
money  to  further  the  campaign  he  had  in 
hand.  In  Honolulu,  in  San  Francisco,  and 
other  cities  and  centers  of  the  United 
States,  Sun  conv(>rted  men  to  his  standard 
and  gained  their  confidence  by  his  con- 
vincing honesty  and  imselfish  patriotism. 
.V  simi)le  talent  apj)ar(>ntly,  but  one  that 
has  served  to  bring  light  and  hope  to  hu- 
man beings  Ix^fore  now,  has  stirred  men  to 
Ili(>  highest  (efforts  and  founded  the  great- 
est of  all  tht»  religions  of  the  world 

Other  escapes  from  what  seemed  in- 
e\itable  dt^ath  were  many.  For  safety 
Sun  frequently  lived  on  board  junks  on  the 
riv(>r  as  he  trav(>led  in  the  interior  of  China. 
Once  at  Nanking  a  ttuui  entered  Sun's 
cabin  on  board  a  junk  and  announced  that 
he  had  Ixhmi  oiTenul  *.^).(XX)  to  elTect  his 
capture.  Sun  r(>asoned  with  the  would-be 
captor,  with  the  result  that   the  man  fell 

(Continued  on  page  736) 
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If  you  are  planning  to  build  your  new  home — or 
other  moderate  sized  structure —  /  00^  fire-safe,  you  cannot 
be  fair  to  yourself  without  thoroughly  investigating 

NATCO  HGLLOVS^TILE 

Fireproof,  damp-proof,  vermin- proof,  age-proof;  warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Often  the  term  fireproof  as  applied  to  a  finished  building  merely 
signifies  that  everything  can  be  gutted  by  fire  except  the  walls. 

The  fire-safe  building  is  one  where  fire  cannot  gain  a  foothold — one 

in  w^hich  nothing  outside  the  inflammable  contents  of  the  room  ^vhere 

the  fire  occurs  can  be  burned.     This  is  the  kind  of  home  or  house  you 

ought  to  build — 1 00%  fire-safe. 

The  additional  cost  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  throughout  —  walls, 
partitions,  floors  and  roof — is  totally  overshadowed  by  the  superior  advantages  gained. 
Complete  immunity  as  against  semi-safety. 

NATCO  construction,  even  in  its  partial  forms,  is  one  of  the  soundest  forms  of 
investment.  With  NATCO  you  are  building  into  the  future.  Your  house  can  never 
be  regarded  as  "obsolete."     Repairs  do  not  figure  with  a  NATCO  house. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  building  specifications. 
Drop  a  line  for  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses."  Contains  80  photographs  of  residences 
and  other  moderate  sized  buildings  where  NATCO  has  been  used  for  exterior  wall  construction  at 
costs  betw^een  $4,000  and  $100,000,  also  a  few  complete  drawings  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable 
guide  to  the  prospective  builder.     Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents  in  postage.    Write  for  it  today. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PRGDFING  •  COMPANY 


Organized  1889. 


Dept.  v.     PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA, 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Clear,  Brilliant  Pictures 
Are  Enjoyed  Most 

Clear  pictures  with  brilliancy  and  snap 
are  enjoyed  most  at  a  stereopticon  enter- 
tainment. In  fact,  they  are  the  only 
pictures  worth  while.  With  the  right 
instrument  and  some  inexpensive  lantern 
slides  you  can  enjoy  the  fascinating 
pleasure  of  traveling  around  the  world — 
right  in  your  own  home.  Delightful 
entertainment  of  various  kinds  for  the 
family  circle,  parties  or  public  gather- 
ings is  provided  by  a 

(auscK  lomb 

Balopticon 

The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

Don't  confuse  this  with  toys  advertised 
as  stereopricons.  Our  Model  C  Balop- 
ticon is  optically  and  mechanically  per- 
fect— throws  clear,  sharp  pictures  on  the 
screen — is  very  eaty  to  operate — is  so 
simple  in  construction  and  so  strong  that 
it  wall  last  a  life  time.  And  it  can  be 
arranged  to  project  post  cards,  Kodak 
views  and  opaque  objects  in  the  origi- 
nal colors. 

The  price  of  Model  C  Balopticon  is 
now  only  $25.00.  The  Opaque  Attach- 
ment ia  $30.00. 

Send  for  Free  Circular  83  -D  today  and  learn 
more  about  the  Balopticon.  Before  you  buy  any 
instrument,  get  all  the  facts. 

B<9usch  ^  [pmb  Optical  (p, 

»«W    Yoaa  W»»»i«r,tr.«         CHICAGO  •*•    rOkxCiWft 

"••"■  ROOitSTta.NX  '»»-"o" 
America's  Largest  Manufacturers  o/  }/ig^h-grade 
Scietitijfic  and  Optical  Jnstriiments 


128  BATH  TUB 


Costs  littlo,   no  plumhinc,    littlo  wat«r. 

Wcitrht  l.'>  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  lr>nKth  liBttiB,  far  lif>tt«r  than  tin  tul>B.     Lasts 

for  jearfl.    Write  for  aperJM  a<entfl  offer  and  descrtption. 

BobluoD  Uatb  Cablaet  C<>.    20&G  Adams  St,   Toledo,  0. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


t  iiiil  I  I  .  I  !,  ,1  ,lii|.ii,nt.»  Willi  till' 
llniia  l)ll'K<)\M)  llp-lop  KiipllrBtur. 
N<i  intnrnt(>  ntrrlinnisiM.  Nti  pt  inti-r'a 
ink.  Alwiiyi  n-ndy.  ion  rnpifH  from 
prn-writl<*n  anil  SO  fn.ni  tvpo-writ- 
tonorJKinal.  Uicfiil  in  any  l>iulnci>s 
SiMil  on  Ten  I)aT»'  Trial  Wilh.mt 
Di'piinit  Cniiipli'ti-  Diiplirnlor 
i-onlaini  roll  of  '*  Danaro  "  Olli'il 
rarrhmrnt  llarh  iluplirattne  tf^C 
■urfai'<<.  wUii-li  ran  \if  iiiixl  ovor  ami  ovrr  airain.  priri-  •  -  ^3 
I'ELIX  r.  UAl'H  UtI'Ml'ATOU  CO.,  Daai  llldg..  Ill  Jshp  SU,  N.  V. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

iConiinued  from  page  734) 

at  his  feet  in  an  agony  of  repentance  and 
iniplored  pardon.  The  man  desisted. 
Why?  Sun's  personality  merely,  for  he 
was  not  armed.  No  one  who  has  come  in 
close  touch  with  Sun  Yat  Sen  but  has  felt 
the  magic  of  his  presence.  Honesty  and 
patriotism  endow  him  with  an  "atmos- 
phere" that  converts  his  opponents  to 
his  views  and  serves  to  turn  aside  the  as- 
sassin's knife  and  the  betrayer's  purpose. 
The  betrayer  in  this  instance  did  as  an- 
other betrayer  did,  went  and  hanged  him- 
self, as  he  could  not  face  the  w^orld  again 
after  having  even  thought  of  giving  Sun 
up  to  his  enemies. 

Once,  when  hiding  in  a  fisherman's  cabin 
outside  Canton,  soldiers  wore  sent  to  watch 
the  cabin  and  to  shoot  Sun  at  sight;  the 
fisherman  got  to  know  of  their  presence 
and  kept  Sun  indoors  for  two  days,  until, 
in  fact,  he  was  reUeved  of  their  attentions 
by  some  friend  shooting  the  soldiers 
themselves. 

Once,  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  owing  to 
the  house  he  occupied  being  watched,  he 
never  moved  out  of  the  compound  for  six 
months,  and  only  by  a  clever  ruse  did  he 
manage  to  get  on  board  a  boat  and  escape. 

One  of  the  most  serious  attempts  on  his 
life  was  made  by  two  young  government 
officials,  attended  by  a  dozen  soldiers,  in 
Canton.  They  entered  Sun's  room  late  one 
evening.  The  position  was  desperate,  for 
his  capture  or  death  would  mean  promo- 
tion and  high  rewards  to  these  officers. 
Even  then  did  Sun's  calmness  effect  his 
safety.  Apprized  of  their  advent,  he  took 
up  one  of  the  sacred  books  on  the  table 
beside  him  and  read  aloud.  The  would-be 
captors  hstened  and  then  began  to  ask 
questions.  Sun  entered  into  conversation 
with  them,  and  in  two  hours'  time  the  offi- 
cials with  their  attendant  soldiers  de- 
parted. Sun's  personahty  again  told;  the 
officials  who  came  to  arrest  were  themselves 
arrested  by  the  magnetism  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  who  wins  all  to  his  cause  and 
sends  his  captors  away  happy  that  they 
failed  in  their  enterprise. 

Thus  for  some  seventeen  years — from 
1895  to  1912 — has  death  by  violence  threat- 
ened him.  More  than  once  has  a  hired 
assassin  entered  the  room  he  occupied; 
spies  have  watched  him  in  almost  every 
country,  including  England  and  America; 
a  largo  sum,  at  one  time  amounting  to 
.|500,(J00,  was  offered  for  his  capture,  and 
only  now  can  he  be  said  to  be  beyond  at- 
tempts on  his  hfe.  How  did  Sun  regard 
these?  Latterly  with  indifference,  formerly 
with  some  apprehension  for  the  cause  he 
had  in  hand,    a 

His  host  in  San  Francisco  told  mo  of  his 
conversation  with  Sun  on  this  subject. 
Sun  had  just  spoken  to  an  audience  in  (hat 
city  in  February,  1911,  and  when  ho  rose 
to  go  his  friend  proiK)S(>d  accompanying 
him  to  his  lodging.  Sun  romonslratod  and 
said  there  was  no  occasion  for  that.  His 
host  said  that  it  was  very  unsafe,  siloing 
that  a  price  was  on  his  head,  to  go  at  night 
through  the  Chinese  quarter  of  (ho  ci(y. 
At  this  Sun  smiled,  and  said  (lia(  tlioro  was 
no  fear.  His  friend  (Miforcod  the  nocossi(j- 
by  saying  that  it  would  l)e  the  ruin  of  (he 
cause  ho  had  at  li(>art  W(>n>  ho  to  bo  killtul. 
Whereat  Sun  again  smih'd  and  said,  "Oh, 
no,  the  cause  will  not  be  ruined  by  my 


death;  everything  is  in  order;  my  death 
will  not  affect  it;  the  whole  scheme  is 
worked  out  to  the  most  minute  detail;  the 
leaders  are  appointed,  the  generals  are 
ready,  the  troops  are  organized,  and  noth- 
ing that  can  happen  to  me  will  make  any 
difference.  A  few  years  ago,  my  death 
would  have  been  a  misfortune,  but  not 
now."  Regardless  of  everything  except 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  had  no 
thought  of  self  and  refused  to  be  pro- 
tected. He  always  spoke  in  this  fashion 
eoneeming  the  dangers  he  ran.  During 
his  many  \-isits  to  London,  altho  when  he 
left  our  house  he  was  conscious  he  was  fol- 
lowed, he  regarded  the  matter  with 
indifference. 

When  he  accompanied  us  to  dinner  at  a 
friend's  house,  there  was  the  ine\i table 
spy  or  detective  following  us,  and  when  we 
started  to  come  home  we  were  made  aware 
of  being  watched  and  follow^ed.  My  wife 
and  myself  were  also  "honored"  in  this 
fashion  on  several  occasions  even  when 
Sun  had  left  the  country,  and  our  friends 
were  at  times  alarmed  that  we  might  be 
punished  for  our  friendship  with  Sun.  Our 
being  followed,  however,  was  no  doubt 
merely  due  to  the  fact  that  Sun  had  di.sap- 
peared,  and,  having  lost  touch  with  Ids 
whereabouts,  the  authorities  had  us  shad- 
owed in  the  ho^  j  we  were  going  to  visit  at 
his  lodgings,  and  thereby  unwittingly  reveal 
his  address. 

Dr.  CantUe  regards  Sun  as  one  of  the 
most  Ukable  men  he  ever  knew,  and  his 
unselfishness  is  the  strong  virtue  that  has 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much.  To 
conclude  : 

He  came  to  my  house  in  November,  1911, 
and  the  maid  w-ho  opened  the  door,  and 
who  had  known  him  for  many  years, 
gave  him  a  smiling  welcome.  The  chosen 
head  of  400,000,(X)0  people,  carrying  in  his 
pocket  a  telegram  just  received  asking  him 
to  be  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
shook  hands  with  her  and  cordially  re- 
turned the  greeting. 

The  story  of  this  telegram  is  also  of  in- 
terest. It  was  sent  from  Canton  and  ad- 
drest  to  Sun  Won,  London.  Sun  Wen  is 
Sun's  official  name.  Sun  Yat  Sen  his  family 
name.  Most  Chinese  have  three  or  even 
four  names.  One  the  name  his  parents  give 
him  at  birth;  another  the  name  his  school- 
master bestows  upon  him  w-hen  he  enters 
school;  a  third  the  young  man  selects  for 
himself  when  he  reaches  adult  years;  and 
yet  again  he  bears  the  name  under  which 
he  is  entered  in  the  official  record.  The 
Chinoso  puts  his  family  name,  what  we 
term  the  surname,  first;  and  it  is  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  name,  which  stands  for 
our  first  or  Christian  name,  which  varies. 

"Sun  Wen,  London,"  was  rather  a 
vague  address,  but  the  post-office  officials 
wrote  across  the  envelop,  "Try  Chinese 
Legation."  Thither  the  telegram  was  o\i- 
<l(>ntly  sent,  but  when  it  was  road  it  w^as 
forwarded  on  to  my  house  wi(h  a  message 
asking  who(lu>r  (ho  person  to  whom  it  was 
addrest  was  residing  there.  I  was  not  at 
home,  but  my  wife,  luckily,  was.  Many 
((>l(>grams  had  Imhmi  coming  for  some  weeks 
before  Sun  arrived  in  London,  and  we  had 
instruc(ions  to  open  them.  This  telegram 
was,  of  course,  already  open;  the  com- 
munication was  in  cipher,  and  after  each 
;  {Continued  on  page  738) 
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The  Hose  of  Silkiest  Softness 
Are  Guaranteed  Six  Months 


Every  Stitch  Is  Protected 

"Holeproof,"  for  men,  women,  children  and  infants, 
are  made  with  the  softest  cotton  yarns.  The  average 
price  that  we  pay  for  these  yarns  is  seventy  cents  a  pound. 
We  could  buy  common  yarn  for  thirty  cents,  but  our  stand- 
ard demands  the  best.  We  could  not,  otherwise,  protect 
every  stitch,  guarantee  every  thread,  as  we  do  in  "Hole- 
proof." 

Our  Million  Friends 

More  than  a  million  men, 
women  and  children  are  wear- 
ing "  Holeproof  "    now.      All 
are  fast  friends  of  this  brand.         FOR  I 
Some    of    these   wearers    are 
friends  of    yours    probably.       Ask    them 
what    they   think.     See    if    one  of  them 
would  go  back  to    the  old  kind,  to  hose 
that  wear  out  in  a  week.      Let  them  tell 


This  signature  always  on  the  toe 


Cotton  or  Silk— Both  Guaranteed 

Men  and  women  can  get  Holeproof  Hose  in  silk.  Three 
pairs  of  men's  cost  $2.00.  Three  pairs  of  women's  cost  J3.00. 
The  three  pairs  are  guaranteed  three  months.  So  one  may 
wear  silk  hose — if  they  are  "Holeproof" — the  best  of  silk 
hose,  with  economy.  The  silk  comes  from  Japan.  It  is  long- 
fibred  and  strong,  light  weight  and  lustrous.  These  hose  are 
the  silkiest  silk  hose  made. 

Sold  Everywhere 

^^IV^^  Holeproof  Hose  are  sold 
^B  ^J  everywhere,  in  almost  every 
^^^^F  town.  We'll  tell  you  thedealers' 
f^^N  names  on  request,  or  ship  di- 

rect where  there's  no  dealer 
near,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remit- 
tance. 

"Holeproof"    in  cotton  costs  25c  to 
50c  a  pair  in  boxes  of  six  pairs,  every  pair 


you    what  "  Holeproof  "  has  brought  to  them — the  things      guaranteed  six  months.     The  lightest  weights,  the  sheerest 


that  "  Holeproof  "  will   also  bring  to  you.     Try  these  hose 
on   their  say-so.     Note   the  results. 

We  originated  guaranteed  hose  after  26 
years  of  hose-making  experience.  "  Hole- 
proof "  have  been  for  13  years  a  phenom- 
enal success. 


'  flosiery 


Holeproof,"  are  guaranteed  just  the  same  as  the  heavier 
grades.  Even  the  silk  hose  are  guaranteed  three  months. 
No  hose  were  ever  softer  or  finer.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever that  hose  should  be  darned  when  there  are  hose  like 
these  at  these  prices.  Try  them  and  see.  Write  for  free 
book,  "  How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 


Rec.  n.  S. 
Pat.  Office,  1906 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada 
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"  Nearly  a  Quarter-century  of  Leadership '  * 

You  can  tell 

at   a  glance  that  the  C-Six  sets  a 
new  standard  of  motor-car  beauty. 

At  the  very  start-off,  it  gives  you  a 
new  idea  of  live  active  power,  and  you 
are   riding   in    such    ease  as  never  before. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  you  are  rested 
and  content. 

$4500  to  $5950.     Shall  we  send  you  the  new  catalogue? 

Stevens-Duryea  Company  Chicopee  Falls  Mass 

"Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes" 

Has  the  patented  adjustable  rear  seat 


C-Six 

Seven  Passengers 

$4750 


Home  Gymnastics 


Ling's 
System 

Anders  Wide 

M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Series  0/ 
Daily  Exercises 
Mostly  II  'ithout 

Apparatus 

SEDENTARY    can  derive  great  profit 

PEOPLE         '^'^""^  ^^'^  simple,  plain, 

direct  exercise  at  home. 

Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

All  piil)liiilurs'  profits  Ko  toward  crectine  a  Ling 
monument  at  Stockholm. 

"  A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most 
practical  character.  ".Vr:«  )WX-  Sun. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS,  NET 


ON 


FUNK    &.    WACNALLS   COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


ONi 

SAUSS^ 

'VOUNG  pisj  pork,  jjure  spices 
of  our  own  Rrinaiiijr,  ti\e  ut- 
most rare  and  cleanliness  in  prei)aratioii, 
the  filling  and  shipi)ing  of  each  order  on  tho 
day  of  its  receipt,  explain  in  a  nutshell  how- 
Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausage  has  secured  its  en- 
viable reputation. 

Let  your  grocer  tell  you  all  about  us,  about  our 
l)rices  and  the  sizes  of  our  packages,  and  our 
standing  order  plan. 

If  your  ifrocer  does  not  keep  our  products,  write  to 

lis  ana  we  will    l)e  pleased  to  fill  your  order 

troniourf.irm.  Complete  inforiiintioii  about  all 

>iir  piddurts  and  a  sliort  account  of  our  2,'i 

years'  business  history  upon  request. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  JoDM  Dairy  Farm 

Box  610.  Fort  Atkinion 
Wiicon)in 
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(Conlinued  from  page  73G; 

ciphered  word  a  Chinese  charaetei  was 
evidently  recently  WTitten.  Sun  had  not 
reached  our  house  when  the  tele^am  ar- 
rived, altho  we  were  almost  hourly  e.xpect- 
inj?  him,  so  Mrs.  Cantile  was  able  to  reply 
that  Sun  Wen  was  not  Avith  us.  Her  dif- 
ficulty was  what  to  do  in  the  matter;  this 
might  be  a  most  important  message,  and 
one  which  Sun  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Yet  to  acknowledge  Sun's  advent 
might  lead  to  trouble,  for  the  Ambassador 
was  still  representing  the  JVIanchus,  and 
he  might  have  had  instructions  to  secure 
Sun  at  all  hazards  for  all  we  knew  to  the 
contrary.  How  was  the  difficulty  to  be  got 
over?  Mrs.  Cantile  copied  the  cipher  from 
the  telegram,  Chinese  characters  and  all, 
and  returned  it  by  the  messenger. 

When  Sun  came  in  some  two  hoiirs  after- 
ward, with  the  scores  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams awaiting  him  Mrs.  Cantile  handed 
him  the  cipher  telegram  referred  to;  he 
read  it,  smiled,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
Naturally  Ave  were  anxious  to  know  what 
was  in  this  telegram;  but  we  never,  in  all 
our  intimacy  -with  Sun,  asked  him  any- 
thing that  we  considered  might  be  private, 
and  we  always  begged  him  not  to  tell  us 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  secret  concern- 
ing the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It 
was  not  until  next  day  that  Mrs.  Cantile 
referred  to  the  telegram  and  told  him  its 
history;  he  asked  who  copied  the  Chinese 
characters,  and  was  astounded,  almost  to 
unbelieving,  that  Mrs.  Cantile  could  have 
written  the  characters  so  exactly  with  a 
pen.  When  asked  if  the  news  was  secret, 
"Oh,  no,"  he  said;  "didn't  I  teU  you?  It 
was  asking  me  to  be  President  of  the  new 
Republic." 


JOSEPHUS    DANIELS 

\  A  Then  the  admirers  of  Governor 
Wilson  began  to  boost  him  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  Josephus  Daniels, 
the  Tarheel  editor,  was  one  of  the  first 
prominent  Southerners  to  join  the  forces 
led  !)}•  William  F.  McCombs,  and  the 
Jersey  Governor's  popularity  in  the  South 
.\tlantie  States  is  attributed  largely  to 
Daniels'  preconvention  work.  Daniels 
was  influential,  too,  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, and  since  then  he  has  been  a  busy 
member  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. His  experience  in  national  cam- 
paigns and  his  knowledge  of  practically  all 
the  tricks  in  politics  make  him  a  valuable 
coworker  with  the  other  leaders  in  the 
Wilson  headquarters.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  has  some  inter- 
esting things  to  say  about  him: 

Daniels  in  hot  weather  always  wears  a 
crash  suit.  His  collars  turn  over  at  a  low 
altitude,  and  ho  wears  a  black  bow  tie  of  a 
ministerial  cut.  His  hair  is  black,  tho  be- 
ginning to  turn  gray,  and  he  ket^ps  his 
glasses  on  a  black  tape.  This  contrast  of 
black  and  lini>n-color  is  one  calculated  to 
lak»>  the  eye  of  an  artist;  but  to  that  is 
added  a  clean-shaven,  serious,  kindly  face 
deeply  lined  at  the  ends  of  the  mou4h.  And 
tlu>  whole  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  those 
fine,  severe  old  fon^bears  whose  portraits 
are  in  the  little  frames  in  mother's  bureau 
dra\vt>r  and  fasten  with  little  hooks  and 
eves  on  the  side. 
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Not  that  Josephus  Daniels  is  severe.  He 
is  one  of  the  kindliest  of  men.  He  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  in  Raleigh  with 
Mrs.  Daniels  and  their  four  sons.  He 
doesn't  smoke,  drink,  or  swear,  but  he 
talks  with  the  rapidity  of  a  GatUng  gun. 

There  is  little  of  the  grasping  in  his 
make-up.  Once  he  held  a  public  office,  but 
resigned.  Ho  didn't  Uke  it.  It  was  the 
position  of  appointment  clerk  under  Hoke 
Smith  in  the  second  Cleveland  Administra- 
tion, at  $3,500  a  year.  Money  means  little 
or  nothing  to  Daniels.  Ho  never  carries 
more  than  pin-monej^  with  him.  If  he  goes 
on  a  journey  and  must  take  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  expenses,  he  is  sadly  wor- 
ried. In  Raleigh,  of  course,  everybody 
knows  him,  and  he  buys  on  credit.  At 
hotels  he  pays  by  check.  Having  no  small 
change-consuming  vices,  he  manages  to  get 
along  with  a  mere  handful  of  coins. 

He  is  old-fashioned  in  a  good  many  ways, 
but  the  times  have  caught  up  with  him. 
Fashions  and  custom  move  in  cycles,  and 
eventually  overtake  the  man  who  defies 
them.  Daniels  wears  white  socks,  for  in- 
stance. He  has  worn  only  white  socks  for 
many  years,  while  they  have  been  spurned 
by  our  Beau  Brummels.  Now  they  are 
in  fashion  again.  But  the  fashions  may 
change  again,  and  Daniels  wall  not. 

Josephus  Daniels  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, N.  C,  on  May  18,  1862.  When  he  was 
a  mere  boy  in  the  town  of  Wilson  he 
started  an  amateur  newspaper,  and  even 
then  he  talked  of  a  day  when  he  should 
be  proprietor  of  a  paper  which  would  be 
a  real  force  in  the  State.  After  trying  pub- 
lic office  at  Washington,  he  returned  to 
Raleigh  still  with  this  ambition.  He 
bought  a  paper  called  The  Chronicle  and 
ran  it  for  some  time  in  opposition  to  The 
News  and  Observer.  It  gave  the  latter  such 
a  fight  that  the  two  papers  were  soon  con- 
solidated under  Daniels'  proprietorship, 
and  he  retained  the  name  News  and  Obser- 
ver and  made  the  paper  all  that  he  had  in- 
tended. It  has  double  the  circulation  of 
any  other  paper  in  North  Carolina,  and 
occupies  a  modern  office  building,  which 
also  houses  his  two  weekly  papers,  The 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  and  The  Weekly  News 
and  Observer. 

Daniels  would  not  get  any  fun  out  of  edit- 
ing his  newspaper  if  he  were  not  permitted 
to  write  his  opinions  in  the  plainest  of  Eng- 
lish, and  those  who  have  felt  his  editorial 
thrusts  know  they  are  anything  but  playful 
cat-slaps.  A  clash  with  a  Federal  judge  a 
few  years  ago  gave  Daniels  a  considerable 
reputation  for  courage : 

Everybody  in  North  Carolina  knows 
about  the  time  when  he  was  put  in  "  jail  " 
for  speaking  his  mind  too  freely  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  his  paper  in  1904.  The 
word  jail  is  put  in  quotation  marks  be- 
cause his  jail  was  a  hotel  room;  but  he  was 
actually  held  there  for  four  or  five  daj^s 
in  the  custody  of  United  States  marshals, 
and  he  wTote  his  editorials  there,  dating 
them  from  "  Cell  No.  365." 

He  had  criticized  a  Federal  district  judge, 
T.  R.  Purnell,  now  dead,  for  his  acts  in 
connection  with  the  receivership  of  the  At- 
lantic &  North  Carolina  Railroad,  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  Daniels  charged  that 
the  Governor  was  in  league  wdth  men  who 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  get  hold  of  the 
road  as  receivers  and  bankrupt  the  State 
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To  Skid  Or  Not  To  Skid 


f¥^ 


'^^ 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

Town  Car  Tread 

NEW  F  1  S  IC  TIRE 

The  Fisk  Town  Car  Tread  Tire 
is  a  positive  non-skid  tire,  furnish- 
ing on  wet  pavements  and  slippery 
streets,  the  protection  for  which 
every  motorist  is  looking. 

Substantial  and  effective  in  ap- 
pearance, this  tire  combines  the 
strength,  the  quality  and  the  ex- 
clusive features  that  are  found 
always  in  the  famous  Heavy  Car 
Type  Construction — the  construc- 
tion that  has  earned  for  Fisk  Tires 
their  reputation  for  exceptional 
mileage  and  long  service. 

Write  for  Particulars  of  This  New  Tire 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  N.  Y. 


Department  D 


CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
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A  VALUABLE,  NEW  FEATURE  ON 

The  Best  Temperature  Regulator 

"30  YEARS  THE  STANDARD" 

8Day  Clock  Time  Attachment 

Time  and  Alarm,  run  8  days  with  one  winding 

You  need  a  heat  regulator.     You  want 
the  best.  You  want  *'The  Original** 

"THE     MINNEAPOLIS'* 

The  equipment  that  year  by  year  has  kept  the  lead  and 
now  offers  in  this  latest  improvement  the"de  luxe"  device 
of  all  makes  and  models.  The  beautiful  clock  time  attach- 
ment has  a  solid  brass  frame,  beveled  glass  sides  and  top 
and  porcelain  dial.  Has  hour  and  half  hour  strike  and  re- 
peat.   Time  and  alarm  both  run  8  days  with  one  winding. 


TneJ/fUUeAPOCfS 


Mcuntains  even  tempera- 
ture of  any  desired  degree 
day  or  night. 

You  can  determine  exactly 
the  tempera'.ure  of  warmth  you 
want  during  the  day,  indicate  at 
bed  time  the  temjserature  for  the 
night  and  set  the  alarm  for  a  re- 
sumption of  the  day  tempera- 
ture to  occur  automatically  any 
time  within  1 2  hours. 


Guaranteed  accurate 
and  dependable  —  Lasts 
as  long  as  the  house. 

The  "  Minneapolis"  can  be 
used  with  hot  water,  hot  air, 
steam  or  natural  gas  heating, 
is  absolutely  dependable, 
proof  against  careless  waste 
of  fuel  and  possible  loss  by 
fire. 


Sold  and  installed  by  the  heating  trade  everywhere 
under  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

yjriic  ioT  booklet  showing  all  our  modek 
uiith  descriptions  and  prices 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

2754  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Placed  on  Wall  in  Living  Boom 


THIS  WATER  SEALED   HEAT- 

TIGHT  TOP  MAKES  FIRELESS 

COOKING  PERFECT 

TTnlilwe  invmt'^'l  tho 
**Wato  rWiMilecl'* 

T»»p<'f  the  ■*  IDKAL" 
Kir.  less  C«M)kcr  a  per- 
fect   FircleM     Cooker 
did  not  exist.     Ritrlit 
out  of  tho    top— iho 
hotteat  part 
— ttte    h  o  at 
•ireaini  away 
from   the  or- 
dinary   Fin)- 
li'fs  (''>«>ker — 
and   it's  that 
procioiis  hrat 
which   is  th.- 
one     th  i  n  i; 
needful. 

Iin|trison'''l 
hoat  11  what 
docs  tho  rook- 

ins  In  a  Firt-l.'SiCi-.krr.  When  yon 
«xaii)inu  your  "  I  D  K  A  L"  Firolns 
('«M.k<r,  you  will  8*-o  that  Ion  of  heat  simply  cannot  take 
pla'K  throuirh  iti  "  Water  ScaNd'*  Top.  This  nuan»  that  tho 
•*  IDKAL"     FiL-less    (....ker  fm.ks   Fniitrr.   ('(Kika    Betlrr     and 

Ke.'pii  the  F I  Hot  U>t\KT  tlmn  nnv  oiher  FiieleHS  Cooker.     It 

will  lioiiHttllakcs  Nl<>niii.  Nl<*^v  ainit  lloll,  and  snve 
H<K^  of  the  fuel,  and  rcdui-i  •  work  and  wut  ly  to  a  niiniuiuni. 

*'Ideal"FIrelessCook  Stoves  Are 
Lined  With  "Pure"  Aluminum 

Vmu  wniit  a  Cooker   lined  with  a    iiieinl  whieh  will  not  rust. 
:  pinhole,  corrode,  chip  (jrctnck.      *    Pure"  Aluminutu    Is    the 
only  intiiranco  against  these  thinifs. 
S.-narat«»    ever    oTer    ffftch     conipartmcni.       Equipment   of 
••Wonr  Kvrr"  Aluniiiiiim  Vten»il«. 

Trr  the  "IDKAL"  at  our  riik.  Use  tho  Cooker  30  days 
aud  if  it  Is  not  all  we  claim,  money    refunded. 

You  can  pay  for  an  'IDEAL"  Firelew  C<K>ker  a  little  eael) 
month  if  you  desire.  Write  todny  for  ill<i8trate<l  catalogue 
and  dotails  of  uur  easy  pnjrment  plnit. 

THE   TOLEDO    COOKER    CO. 

No.  1344  W.  Bancroft  St.  Toledo.  0. 

\t  -   >l>n  nalir   Ihi-  ri-lrlirali-il  "  Idril  "  Hl»ain  lonltrr 


t-rV/lDEAL 

AUTO    RAZOR   SHARPENER 

rhis  is  not  a  toy  but  REGULAR  ^2.50 
the  only  real,  scien-  •^'***-=- 
tific  razor  sharpener  on  the  market.  Will 
hone  and  strop  all  razors  and  safety  blades 
— gives  barber's  angle  stroke.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  High-class  finish,  full  length 
oil-tanned  honing  and  finishing  strop. 
Special  holders  for  all  makes  safety  blades. 
Complete  instructions.  Three  minutes' 
trial  makes  you  an  expert. 

I  m.ike  this  unusual  offer  because  I  w.int  you  to  test 
this  device  in  your  liomo.  Alter  20  days'  trial  yo'.i  will 
send  me  fl.SO.  This  is  special  iutroductorj'  advertis- 
ing price.    This  machine  nuist  sell  on  its  merits.    A 

IFIrie     C^hrlstmaa    Gift 

for  any  man, appreciated  by  professional  and  workinc 
men  alike.  .Show  the  sharpener  to  your  friends,  cet 
their  orders  and  I'll  i>ay  you  liberally  for  your  trouble 
Sftiil  Hour  name  together  trith  this  Art  nuit  60i: 
tiiiUiu.     This  (iffrr  miiy  nut  (i;>;)i'nr  ayniii. 

ERNEST  C.  TAYLOR.  7  General  Street.  Canton.  Ohio. 


property.  Judge  Purnell  held  him  for  eon- 
tempt  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $20,000.  Dan- 
iels in  open  court  declared  that  he  would  rot 
in  jail  before  he  would  pay  a  cent. 

The  Judge  did  not  dare  put  the  editor 
in  jail,  but  he  had  the  marshals  confine  him 
in  a  hotel  room  and  watch  him  day  and 
night.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard 
promptly  found  Daniels  not  guilty  and 
remitted  the  fine.  As  it  was  learned  after- 
ward, friends  of  Daniels  had  decided  that 
they  would  use  forcible  resistance  if  any 
attempt  were  made  actually  to  put  the 
editor  in  jail.  But  this  was  a  chapter  of  the 
story  which  never  had  to  be  written. 

Daniels  married  Miss  Alice  Worth  Bag- 
ley,  whose  brother,  Ensign  Worth  Bagley, 
was  the  first  American  naval  officer  to  fall 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  has 
been  the  North  Carolina  member  of  the 
National  Committee  for  sixteen  years,  and, 
with  one  exception,  is  its  senior  member. 
He  is  regarded  as  being  closer  to  Bryan  than 
any  other  member.  In  the  Parker  cam- 
paign he  organized  the  editors'  pilgrimage 
to  Esopus  and  the  dollar  dinner  to  Bryan. 
In  the  1908  campaign  he  held  the  same 
position  which  he  is  now  filling,  that  of 
head  of  the  publicity  and  literary  bureau. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  "PUDD'NHEAD 
WILSON  » 

nPHE  germinal  ideas  which  start  the 
-*•  imaginative  minds  of  novelists  to 
weaving  plots,  placing  characters,  and 
visuaUzing  scenes  are  sometimes  discovered 
at  times  and  places  where  not  even  the 
fiction-writers  themselves  expect  to  find 
them.  Frequently  they  appear  to  be  of 
no  importance  at  all,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  a  layman,  but  to  the  novelist  they  are 
what  an  almost  hidden  footprint  some- 
times is  to  a  detective — they  fire  his  imag- 
ination and  put  him  to  work  in  the  right 
direction.  Tliis  fact  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  told  about  Mark  Twain  bj'  "Cheiro," 
the  palmist, in  his  "Memoirs"  (Lippincott). 
The  great  humorist  was  apparently  in  a  very 
serious  mood  when  he  went  to  see  the  palm- 
ist, who  up  to  that  time  had  never  seen  even 
a  portrait  of  Clemens,  which  made  it  still 
more  difficult  for  Cheiro  to  "place"  him. 
We  read: 

As  I  fell  back  on  my  system  of  working 
out  the  dates  at  which  the  important 
happenings  take  place  in  the  life,  my  con- 
sultant soon  began  to  check  off  the  years  I 
mentioned,  and  then  asked  me  to  explain 
to  him  by  what  method  or  system  I  was 
able  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions.  ."The 
past  may  leave  its  mark,  I  admit,"  he  said, 
"and  character  may  be  told  even  down 
to  its  finest  shades  of  expression;  all  that 
I  might  believe — but  how  the  future  may 
be  even  foreshadowed  is  what  I  can  not 
understand." 

I  reasoned  ^^^th  him  that  the  subcon- 
scious brain  may  know  in  advance  what 
we  shall  attempt  and  where  we  shall  fail, 
that  nothing  in  the  world  was  left  to  blind 
chance,  and  that  our  very  failures  were  as 
necessary  to  our  development  as  were  our 
successes;    but  seeing   I   was  making  no 
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headway  toward  convincing  him  I  took 
up  the  question  of  heredity  as  shown  by 
the  markings  of  the  hand. 

I  showed  him  the  impression  of  a  moth- 
er's left  and  right  hands  with  the  impression 
of  five  of  her  children's  hands,  until  we 
came  to  one  when  the  right  hand  of  the  child 
exactly  tallied  with  the  markings  on  her 
mother's  right  hand;  in  this  case,  I  said, 
which  you  can  follow  up  and  prove  for 
yourself,  every  action  of  this  girl's  life 
repeated  even  to  dates  the  actions  of  the 
mother's  life,  altho  twenty  years  separated 
them  in  time. 

The  girl  had  passed  through  similar  ill- 
nesses at  the  same  ages  at  which  they  had 
occurred  to  the  mother;  she  had  married 
at  the  same  age,  had  also  five  children,  and 
was  a  widow  at  the  same  age.  Now,  I  said, 
if  one  had  known  the  events  of  the  mother's 
life  and  seen  that  the  same  markings 
appeared  in  the  hands  of  the  child — then, 
even  say  at  six  years  of  age,  one  could  have 
predicted  the  events  which  would  take 
place  in  the  fate  of  the  daughter. 

This  interested  my  visitor  so  deeply  that 
he  took  notes  of  the  various  hands  I  showed 
him,  and  we  examined  with  a  microscope 
the  lines  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the 
mother  and  this  one  daughter,  whose  fate 
had  been  so  nearly  the  same,  and  we  found 
that  even  the  circles  in  the  finger-tips  and 
thumbs  also  agreed. 

As  he  was  going  he  said,  ''The  one 
humorous  point  in  the  situation  is  that  I 
came  here  expecting  to  lose  money  by  my 
foolishness,  but  I  have  gained  a  plot  for  a 
story  on  which  I  shall  certainly  get  back 
my  money."  A  few  years  later  he  pub- 
lished i'Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  dealing  with 
thumb-marks,  which  had  an  enormous 
success. 


CHOOSING   GIPSY    KING 

EVERY  five  years  the  chief  gipsies  of 
America,  Arabia,  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  Germany,  Spain,  and  all  the 
world  gather  outside  a  lone,  out-of-thj-way 
fishing  village  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  France  and  choose  the  gipsy  king.  To 
the  wandering  clansmen  this  secluded  place 
is  a  shrine  to  which  their  leaders  must  re- 
turn every  so  often  if  their  most  cherished 
religious  tradition  is  to  be  handed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another  and  the  tribes 
are  to  be  held  together  and  their  ancient 
customs  preserved.  It  was  here,  according 
to  gipsy  legend,  a  servant  woman  of  Judea 
in  the  time  of  Christ  lived  the  last  part  of 
her  life  and  became  the  gipsy  patron  saint. 
Any  gipsy  can  tell  you  about  Saint  Sarah— 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  Sterling  Heilig, 
European  correspondent  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  who  was  recently' 
on  the  spot  and  wrote  about  what  he  .saw 
and  heard.  There  stands  among  the 
lagoons  a  venerable  fortress-basilica  which 
is  said  to  have  existed,  in  some  form,  since 
the  dawm  of  Christianity,  and  back  of  it 
is  the  Church  of  Saint  Marys-of-the-Sea. 
The  basilica  and  the  church  were  given  their 
present  aspect  in  1448  by  good  King  Rene 
of  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Jerusalem,     Mr. 


This  Underwear  gives 

Warmth  in  all  weathers — 
Comfort  at  all  times — 

WINTER  is  the  real  season  of  good  health— when  the 
blood  tingles  in  the  veins— when  the  joy  of  living  is 
at  its  height.  But  you  must  be  dressed  to  suit  it. 
Not  heavily  dressed — but  correctly  dressed.  Right  under- 
wear is  the  most  important  item. 

Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear 

is  built  on  the  right  principle  to  give  the  utmost  in  comfort, 
warmth  and  wear.  It  keeps  the  cold  out  and  the  body  heat 
in.  Wright's  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear  is  knitted  on 
machines  thatgive  it  a  wonderful  elasticity.  The  fabric  stretches 
to  fit  any  form  and  when  taken  offsprings  back  to  shape  again 
— and  keeps  that  shape  even  under  extreme  hard  usage. 
Our  patent  collarette  never  sags  or  stretches  out  of  shape. 

Wright's  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear  is  made  in  cotton,  cotton-and- 
wool  and  pure  wool,  so  you  are  sure  of  getting  just  ex-     w.oi*-  uT»e 
actly  the  kind  you   want.    In    separate   garments  or     WRIGrlTS 
union  suits  with  the  closed  crotch.  SPRiHGr^y^i  NEEDLE 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  perfect  fitting,  long-      tradexA^mark 
wearing,  comfortable  underwear,  and  know  it  by  this  RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 
label,  in  red : 

The  Underwear  that  is  good  to  the  skin 


The  underwear  with  the  soft  fleece  inside  that  is 
sosoothingto  a  tender  skin,  letsthe  pores  breathe 
and  carries  off  all  perspiration.  The  fleece  holds 
an  air  space  between  the  skin  and  the  woven 
fabric  which  forms  a  non-conductor,  keeping  the 
body  heat  in  and  the  cold  out.  Wright's  Health 
Underwear  is  knitted  so  as  to  give  the  elastic  properties  that  make  it  fit 
perfectly  and  hold  its  shape.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Wright's 
Health  Underwear — the  real  healthful  underwear. 


WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

75  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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Lock 

Up 

Your 

Home 

Valuables 


How  big  a  haul  could  a  thief  make  tonight?     Your  jewelry 
and  papers  would  be  safe  against  fire  or  thief  in  our  round-door 
safe  built  in  bedroom  wall;  the  square  wall  safe  or  the  portable  safe 
below  would  absolutely  protect  your  silver  and  larger  valuables. 


SECURITY  BOXES 

PtMtK 

Pin  Tumbler  Lock 
$400 
and  op 


$10 

and  up 


MEILINK'S 
HOME  5AFES 


Fire  and 
Thief-Proof 


Our  smallest  safes  are  as  ruggedly  and  scientifically  built  as  our  largest  office 
safes.  They  baffle  the  cleverest  thief  and  protect  from  the  hottest  fire.  Guaran- 
teed against  interior  dampness.  If  you  are  going  to  build,  let  us  consult  with 
your  architect.     Send  for  72  page  catalog  of  home  and  office  safes. 

THE  MEILINK    MANUFACTURING   CO.,   |009  Jackson  St., Toledo,  Ohio 


P 


ROFIT  and 
LOSS    IN    MAN 

What  it  costs  to  rear  a  boy  and  what  a  wTeck  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  drink  habit  causes.    By  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D. 

I2»to,  cloth.  Price  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $l.JO 
rUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COINPANV.  NEWVORK 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  eveiy  day  through  his 
whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  lAcir  benefit. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF 


RELIGION  AND  EUGENICS 

See  The  Homiletic  Review  (or  November 
Per  Copy.  30  Cents.    Per  Year.  $3.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


$4.50    Meerschaum    FREE 

amber   stem,    with   **;ise.      Senti    2c.    httiiiin    ft>r    our    big 
Smokers'    (lataloK   and    full    iiiforniatiou  how  to    obtain 
this  beautiful  |Mpo  Hlisolutolj  'rpo. 
SMOKK-SIIOl"  srtCIAI.TIEK  00.  2(l»  M  Stifot,  llnl.'rohp,  Mass. 
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Benefit  by  (his  Wonderful  BASCH  Plan: 

Tell  us  to  sctni  yaxi  :iny  Diamond  st-t  in  your  choict  of 
solid  fcald  nnfuntirtKs  shown  inourbiK  Diamond       ^^^'^.^^ 
Book  at  our  vxpcnsv,  wit  hout  paymcn  t  of  any      ^,x-'^c;B^ 


,  money;  without  obliuiitioii  to  Oiiy.     You 
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UI .  14K  Btud  ^c  dia.  S13.S0 
3J}.  MKtwo 'icdin.  S)8.00 
Hi.  MKBolit:iire')icdla.  S7I.25 
3i4.  UK  Bcarf  p.  He  din.  SSO.M 
3.)5.  I4K  nolitairclcdiii.  $103.00 
Any  othor  si '/.o diamond  can 
h*'  furnished.  Kvititl  Money 
Hack  Outiranlvc  (^iven 
(We  nhipC.  ().  l;. 
on  approval.) 


•ran  own  and  wear  Diamonds,  pure 
-  brilliant— (five  Ihem  for  Christ 
maj— at  our  Importer's  price, 
iS(t6toS'*7.liOperCitrot!    ^^_ 
—  madepoasiiilibyenor-  ^„y\^  A^Sri^ 


Direct  from 
the  Importer  { 


moufl  Bales  and 
Direct   Jtn- 
porlinu-        ^^ 


-y^^ 


ThUnew 

104-paRe 

illustrated 

BASCH 

Diamond 

Book 

FREEl 


sASCh 

DIAMOND 

BOOK 


/.   '^v^ 
V.^® 


v 


■p 


ts 


Tha 
BASCH 
Ptan  protects 
you  with  the 

BASCH  Money  Back 

Guar&ntee     a  Icnal  contract  to 
m.  ^^  buy    back  any   Dia- 

ifs  ^^-^  mend  for  90»  Incosh,  allowH  full  purchaRe 

^"^  '^   price  onfXcbanKei<.nny</rru'.' (Juality.valueiujd 

Cnr(j<ti'€'/<f/i»  legally  certified.  Hack-     „»...., 
e<l  by  our  reputation  for  unequalled  vai-  ^<S#X^i^Wrltc 
ucq  for  .'U  \in\v.  vears.  f^^RLjWfJ^I  <or  thU 


..BaSCll&C0.Dcpt.A335^ 


Stale  St  .; 


m^ 


Book 
FRll.! 


Ex- 
plains 
BASCH 
Plan  and  Mon- 
ey hack  (fUaran- 
toea,  contiiinfl  infor- 
niMt'oii  neceswary  to  \n- 
tetUucntly  L>uy  a  Diamond. 


Heilig's  story  is,  no  doubt,  highly  flavored 
with  gipsy  legend,  but  it  is  picturesque 
enough  to  justify  publication.    We  read: 

Historj-  and  legend  tell  how  two  of  the 
three  JMarjs  were  east  on  this  shore  by  a 
tempest.  The  Gentiles  of  Antioch  had  put 
them  in  a  boat  without  sail  or  oars.  These 
were  the  women  who  wept  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  who,  Avith  Mary  Magdalene, 
visited  the  tomb  and  found  the  Lord  had 
risen.  Mary  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  lived  on  this  spot  with  their 
Egyptian  servant,  who  was  wrecked  ^\'ith 
them,  and  whose  name  was  Sarah.  Here 
they  built  the  church,  died,  and  were  buried 
in  it.  And  because  of  Sarah,  who  became 
the  gipsies'  patron,  these  sands  are  often 
strangely  peopled.  Every  five  years, 
toward  the  end  of  May,  look! 

Over  the  roads  come  processions  of 
bizarre  vehicles,  prehistoric  stage-coaches, 
prairie-schooners,  and  gipsy  vans,  loaded 
with  tent-poles  and  siurounded  by  a  dusky 
people,  Bohemians  from  all  lands,  speaking 
all  languages,  and  a  jargon  no  one  under- 
stands. The  wagons  are  full  of  their 
women  and  babies,  the  men  afoot  or  on 
horseback.  They  have  dragged  for  months 
on  this  trip,  some  for  years 

Automobile  tourists — there  is  no  railway 
— stroll  among  them,  get  their  fortunes  told 
and  return,  laughing  and  superior,  to  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste.  Thej-  do  not 
dream 

I  was  with  such  a  party  this  3'ear,  and 
talked  with  the  good  cure.  Canon  Ribon, 
who  is  in  terror  of  the  gipsies,  and  another 
citizen  who  must  be  nameless  .  .  .  be- 
cause it  is  not  healthy  to  talk  and  remain 
on  the  spot 

I  saw  the  outgoing  Grand  Coesre,  Bal- 
thazar the  Croat,  a  bearded,  silent  giant, 
rich  looking  and  drest  half  in  leather.  All 
are  either  gipsies  of  note — elected  dele- 
gates, "Baron  families"  descended  from 
previous  Grand.  Coesres,  rich  moderns  who 
can  afford  the  trip — or  else  poor  fanatics 
who  have  been  dragging  on  the  way  a  j-ear, 
two  years 

Astonishing  mixture  of  splendor  and  ig- 
nominy, light  and  shadow.  Delegates  and 
pilgrims  from  the  Gitanos  of  Spain,  English 
gipsies,  Italian  Zingares,  German  Zigenner, 
Portuguese  Ciganos,  French  Bohemians, 
tinkers,  basket-makers,  musicians,  horse- 
gips,  fortime-tellers,  pickpockets!  All  the 
Romany  types  of  the  earth,  some  as  beau- 
tiful as  demigods,  others  degenerate  mon- 
strosities, j"oung  women,  radiant  with 
Oriental  beauty,  old  witches  with  chins 
like  gum  shoes.  .  .  .  Hoary  sorcerers  glory- 
ing in  their  ugliness! 

The  A\Titer's  informant  insisted  that  the 
gipsies  sacrificed  two  stolen  babies,  but  he 
afterward  learned  that  they  did  not  really 
kill  them.  At  the  moment  before  their 
throats  would  drip  beneath  the  altar  of 
Mitlira,  the  newly  elected  king  stops  the 
sacrifice,  adopts  the  babies,  and  promises 
to  "betray,  cheat,  and  send  to  hell  more 
gadschi  than  tluTe  are  drops  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  these  innocents."  Gadschi,  it  may 
be  explained,  ar(>  all  outsiders — who  have 
put  the  gipsies  under  the  "ban  of  human- 
ity"; and  this  traditional  hatred  dates 
from  the  time  of  King  Sigismund  and  the 
first  gipsy  baron.  The  weird  ceremonj' 
goes  on: 
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A  rawhide  whip — the  scepter  of  the 
Grand  Coesre — plays  the  bloody  part.  .  .  . 

"Let  the  blood  of  the  babies  flow!" 
squeals  old  Gisla.  "  Th(>y  are  our  boughton 
babes,  bought  with  our  good  money,  other- 
wise wo  should  not  dare  offer  thera  to  St. 
Sarah,  a  pure  sacrifiee,  as  Isaac  was  to 
Jacob!     Who  bleeds  them?" 

"I,"  cries  Attila  the  Croat,  with  a  Mght- 
uing-quiek  jump,  getting  ahead  of  the 
others  and  grabbing  the  sacred  whip  from 
her  hands.  Swishing  it  round  his  head 
till  it  whistles,  he  cries  the  consecrated 
words  of  the  candidate: 

"I  am  your  Grand  Coesre!  All  here  will 
swear  me  fidelity.  I  am  your  king,  males 
and  females,  you  are  mine!" 

Swinging  the  heavy  blacksnake  till  it 
screeches: 

"All,  all,  j^ou  are  my  vabrassi  [slaves]!" 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth 
big  Balthazar  bumped  against  him: 

"No  we  are  not  your  vabrassi.  Yoii 
have  the  sacred  whip  in  your  hand;  but 
it  will  not  take  long  to  drag  it  from  j^ou. 
How  should  you  have  slaves?"  he  cried. 
"You  don't  know  how  to  whip  them!" 

The  words  are  canonical,  repeated  at 
each  election.  The  ordeal  of  the  whip 
really  decides  the  choice  of  king. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  whip?"  roared 
Attila.     "Who  will  prove  it?" 

"I!"  returned  Balthazar. 

"And  I!"  cried  Routchouk. 

"And  I!"  added  Hedjaz  of  the  Red  Sea 
Desert. 

In  an  instant  the  three  rival  candidates, 
bared  to  the  waist,  crouched  at  a  distance 
round  the  holder  of  the  whip,  and  made 
ready  to  spring.  But  the  whirling,  whis- 
tling whip  began  to  trace  a  circle  hard  to 
penetrate.  It  is  a  short,  solid,  very  heavy 
copper  handle,  as  big  round  as  a  woman's 
wrist,  continuing  in  a  long,  cruel  "black 
snake"  of  that  thickness  that  tapers  to  a 
many-leaded  lash.  The  leaded  lash  was 
everyw^here  and  nowhere.  On  the  three 
bared  giants  it  made  sounds  of  tearing  flesh, 
cut  like  a  razor,  cracked  on  heads,  breasts, 
shoulders,  scattering  a  rain  of  blood  on  the 
squatting  croAvd. 

Only  those  who  have  seen  it,  says  my 
man  of  St.  Marys,  can  imagine  what  a 
weapon  the  gipsy  whip  can  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert. 

Attila  faced  every  side  at  once,  tireless, 
turning,  leaping,  jumping  back,  slashing 
his  three  unarmed  opponents  Avith  terrific 
precision  and  rapidity.  Routchouk  slipt 
in  and  almost  grabbed  the  w^hip.  He  got 
the  brass  ball  of  the  butt  crashing  on  his 
head,  went  down  half -stunned;  the  whip 
whirled,  and  the  delegates  roared  with 
enthusiasm.  Hedjaz  broke  through  on 
Attila  like  a  tiger,  but  the  holder  of  the 
whip  jumped  back  and  fetched  him  a  blind- 
ing welt  across  the  face.  The  delegates 
were  already  murmuring  to  acclaim  him; 
the  bared  bodies  of  the  three  Avere  masses 
of  bloody  welts,  their  faces  unrecognizable 
when  Balthazar  the  Croat,  staggering  up 
like  a  bull  in  the  ring  on  his  last  groggy 
charge,  suddenly  caught  the  whip  in  his 
left  hand,  w^hile  he  crooked  his  leg  around 
Attila's  knee,  bent  him  backward  in  a 
wrestler's  foul  hug,  squeezed  him  until  he 
breathed  quick,  dropt  the  sacred  emblem, 
and  went  down  with  a  thud,  Balthazar  on 
top,  and  they  heard  a  rib  crack 

Then  it  was  Balthazar's  turn  to  swish 


The  Entree  of  Danger 

i  The  cars    equipped  with  Weed  Chains  were  travehng 

1  on  the  wet,  slippery  pavement  with  perfect   traction    and 

i  assured  steering-steadiness,  occasionally  slowing  up  and  stop- 

i  ping  with  unfailing  brake  control.     No  thought  of  danger 

i  was  in  the  minds  of  the  drivers.   Everything  was  in  harmony. 

m  Suddenly  there  is  a  change.  Where  perfect  safety  and  order  existed 

m    a  moment  before,  now  is  peril  and  disorder.      Out  from  the  side  street 
1    comes  a  car  with  chainless  tires  and  with  it  enters  danger  for 

M  everyone  in  its  path.     The  driver  of  this  car,  unwisely  depending  upon 

I  rubber  alone,  attempts  to  turn  into  the  Avenue.      In  a  flash  the  front  tires 

B  slip  out  of  control  and  then  the  rear  tires  skid.      Momentum  carries  the  un- 

1  controllable  car  side  ways  and  it  narrowly  misses  colliding  with  the    other 

B  cars  that  were  stopped  or  steered  aside  by  their  drivers  who  realized  that  the 

M  -skidding  car  was  a  menace  to  their  safety. 

1  The  Traffic  Policeman  stationed  at  the  crossing,   swore  under    his 

1  breath  and  then  shouted,   "Hey  there.  Where  are  your  chains?  Those 

1  bare  tires  are  endangering  everyone  on  the  street.  Drive  slow  now 

1  to  the  curb  and  put  on  chains.  It's  lucky  that  no  damage  was  done." 

I  *'The  Rain  of  Terror" 

1  is  ancient  history  to  motorists  who  belong  to  the     Army  of  Anti-Skidders. ' ' 

1  Rainy  days  with  their  accompanying  wet,   slippery  pavements   and  muddy, 

1  treacherous  roads  are  no  longer  a  terror  to  motorists  if  they  skid-proof  their 

g  tires  with 

I  Weed  Anti^skid  Chains 

J     f\  I-La     «>A«k«>     l-i«*Ae     ^^^y  afford  perfect  traction  and  adequate  brake 

m  yJn   ine   rear    tires   control. 

M  (~\y%     fVkA     f-i*r»nf     fir**Q     ^^^^   ^^^  ^^  ladders  to  enable  the  front    wheels    to 

g  yJ"    ine     rrOni.     tirea     easily  cUmb  out  of  mud-ruts,  car  tracks  and  all  un- 

m  even    places  in  the  pavements   or    roads— always    insuring    absolute    steering   control  — 

g  eliminating  all  chances  of  the  dreaded  front  wheel  skid. 

B  HAoL-A     oii«>A     that  the  element  of  safety  is  added  to  your  pleasures  of  motoring. 

^  lYAaKe    sure     j^  y^^,  haven't  a  set  of  WEED  CHAINS  or  if  you  have  a  pair  for 

H  the  rear  tires  only,  get  a  full  equipment  now.     Delay  is  dangerous.      Stop  in  at    your 

I  dealer's  today  and  "IVEED  CHAIN  YOUR  CAR  TO  SAFETY.'' 

I      Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Co. 

I  28  Moore  Street,  New  York 
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The  Only  Shirts 
That  Protect  the  Neck 

If    you're    wc-arinj:;    shirts    with    tlic    now    old-fashioned 
neckband,  with    its    exposed    front    collar    button,    you're 
putting  up  with  a  lot   of  unnecessary  discomfort  and  dis- 
fifiurenient.      What's  the  use  of  being  partial  to  the  hack 
of  your  neck  >     Why  not  be  protected  in  front  ?     Wear 
Faultless  Shirts,  with   this  new  and  greatest  comfort  fea- 
ture—Nek-Gard— which   avoids  the    collar-button  spot, 
prevents    pinching    and    keeps     the    collar    button 
from    falling    out.      The    Nek-Gard    is    on    every 
Faultless     Shirt     regardless     of    grade    or    price. 


\yrt^ 


iiiiii*i«-!'%j* 


WITH  PATENT 

cGarS 


^PREVENT  I 
THAT 
k.SPOT 


The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  a  shirt — and  it  happened  to  the 
best  shirts.     Faultless  Shirts  have  always  been  the  best  you  could 
buy.      The    choicest   shirtings  from    the  world's    famous   looms 
go    into  them  ;  they  are  cut  over  roomy  patterns  noted    for 
style  and    naturalness ;    their    make-up  and    finish    equal 
custom-made    shirts.      And  now  they  embody  absolute 
shirt    comfort.       Made  in  all    popular  shirt   fabrics, 
without    extra    cost    for  the  Nek-Gard    better- 
ment,   and    enthusiastically    sold    by    haber- 
dashers everywhere.     If  you   don't   know 
where  to  buy  them,  write  us,  and  we'll 
tell  you  where. 

OiIIKIIbE^  Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 

"  The  Cozydozy  Kind" 

Noted  for  their  roominess— also  for  their  shapeliness  and  good  fit.  They 
have  that  refinement  of  materials  and  finish  which  every  well-groomed 
man  desires.  Accurate  sizes.  Flattened  seams.  Sold  by  the  same  enthusi- 
astic dealers  who  sell  Faultless  Shirts. 
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Do  You  Know  the  Facts  About  Socialism? 

the  former  "  Utopian  dream"  which  has  metamorphosed  into  a  strongly  organized  political  party 
polling  700,000  votes  in  the  United  States  at  the  latest  elections— electing  a  Socialist  Mayor  and 
entire  City  Council  at  Milwaukee,  Legislators  in  several  States,  a  Member  of  Congress,  etc.? 
ALL  the  facts  of  the  origin,  development,  and  the  Present  status  of  the  socialistic  movement 
in  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the 


ii 


History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States 


jy 


By  Morris  Hilquit— New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enltirged 

Fully  describes  Present-day  Socialism,  the  Sociahst  Party  and  Its  Platforms,  What  Socialism  Is  and 
What  It  Is  Not,  Interesting  .Sociological  Facts,  Career  of  the  Socialist  Party,  Very  Recent  Developments 
(published  1910),  Former  Utopian  and  Communistic  Colonies,  Life  Sketches  of  Utopian  Leaders,  Eajly 
Socialism,  the  Modern  Movement,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  Present  Reform  and  Trade-union  Move- 
ments, National  Civic  Federation,  Presidential  Campaign  of  1908,  Problems  and  Prospects  of  American 
Socialism,  etc.,  etc.    Strong  Cloth.,  price  $i.jo  net ;  postpaid  $1.67. 

New  York  and  London 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers, 


I  count  my  knowledge  of  Socialism  as  my  most  priceless  intellectual  treasure." — Upton  Sinclair. 


Wkrt   Wi>r>fA  "The  Doxology"— "Nearer,    My  God,  to  Tliee  "— 
YYOO     TV  rOie  ..(jj^^p    Holy  Spirit,  He 
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leavenly  Dove  "—"A  Charge 
to  Keep  I  Have  "—"Asleep  in  Jesus,  Blessed  Sleep"  —  "Awake,  My  Soul, 
Stretch  Every  Nerve "—"  Blest  Be  The  Tie  That  Binds"  — "Rock 
of  Ages  Cleft  for  Tl,_  I  I„u.l..j.  ^^lich  in  childhood  we  leam 
Me"?  In  fact,  many  of  116  nyilinS  and  cherish  through  life; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we  listen  to  with  moist  eye ;  which  at  the 
close  of  a  hnppy  Sabbath  day  we  sung  at  the     \lf       I  to  hear  them 

sc-ishore,  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  fireside.      »»  C   LtOVC    sung    again 
and  again  and  never  tire  of  them.  Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  these  hymns,  so  that  in  death  they  are  the  touchstones  for  sorrow- 
ing hearts  that  revere  our  memory.     No  book  could  afford  you  greater  spiritual  refreshment 
than  just  such  a  work  as  is  hire  brought  to  your  notice.  Get  it  and  read  it;     Q       \\l     ||  o 
you'll  sing  these  hymns  with  new  meaning  in  them— the  hymns  you  love    ^®    W  ©11  . 
BiHhop   Vincent   nays:  "It   is  invaluable  in  promoting  hymn   services." 
*«•  A  book  iiulispens.ilile  to  a  fnll  appreciation  of  favorite  hymns. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  e.  23d  st.  New  York 
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the  whip  around  his  head  until  it  whistled, 
crying: 

"I  am  your  Grand  Coesre!  All  will 
swear  me  fidelity!  Males  and  females,  you 
are  m.ine!" 

Routehouk  and  Hedjaz  made  a  dash  for 
him — too  late.  Balthazar's  whip-play  was 
different  and  the  two  men  exhausted.  They 
had  just  time  to  save  their  eyes  -nath  their 
left  hands,  lest  a  clip  of  the  leaded  lash 
pluck  them  out  of  their  orbits  like  ripe  fruit ! 
Crack!  Crack!  Human  nature  could  no 
longer  stand  those  cruel  weals.  Down  went 
Hedjaz  of  the  Desert  of  the  Red  Sea! 
Down  went  Routehouk  the  Wallaeh!  And 
the  clamor  of  the  delegates  proclaimed 
Balthazar's  victory. 


HOW    NEW    YORK    CORRUPTS    THE 
EAST-SIDE    BOY 

PERSONS  high  in  authority  have  de- 
scribed the  gamblers  and  gun-men 
whose  names  have  figured  in  the  Rosenthal 
murder  case  in  New  York  as  "  foreign  de- 
generates." A  writer  in  The  Jewish  Ad- 
vocate (Boston)  resents  this  characteriza- 
tion, and  says  "  one  generation  of  police 
protection  has  made  the  human  material 
of  another."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
vice  and  corruption  are  native  to  the  soil, 
and  that  it  existed  before  any  Jews  came. 
In  support  of  his  statement  he  gives  a 
realistic  description  of  the  East-Side  en- 
vironment which  he  says  produces  the 
gangster.     We  read: 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  narrow  streets 
that  made  up  the  old  East  Side  of  New 
York,  a  district  that  has  partially  disap- 
peared in  the  face  of  modern  street  im- 
provements, were  inhabited  bj'  a  group 
of  God-fearing,  religion-loving,  observ- 
ance-crusted Jews  who  came  from  Russia, 
and  brought  with  them  all  the  pride  of  the 
"  Sanctification  of  the^Name  "  (Kiddush 
Hashem),  which  had  been  their  conscious 
racial  strength  for  centuries.  They  were 
poor,  and  they  struggled  for  a  livelihood,  as 
immigrants  will  who  are  herded  on  these 
shores. 

The  days  were  full  of  hardship  and  the 
bitterness  of  native  neighbors  who  exhib- 
ited contempt  for  foreign  Jews.  The  night 
brought  crowded  bedrooms  and  all  the 
discomforts  of  poverty.  But  their  eyes 
gleamed  toward  the  synagog,  and  their 
pennies  went  to  the  establishment  of 
places  of  worship  and  the  opening  of 
squalid  religion  classes.  And  their  children 
are  the  Rosenthals,  Roses,  Vallons,  Web- 
bers, and  so  forth. 

The  homes  of  these  pedlers  and  petty 
traders  ran  close  to  Allen  and  Canal 
Streets.  The  former  was  then  not  named 
as  the  Red-light  District,  and  the  Lexow 
investigation  and  the  agitation  of  W. 
Travers  Jerome  were  still  to  come,  but  the 
conditions  were  there.  The  pimp  and  the 
procuress  marched  forth  from  these  streets, 
secure  in  "  protection,"  to  coax  the  little 
daughters  of  the  immigrants  to  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  street-walkers,  and  to 
select  little  Je'wish  boys,  bright-eyed  little 
chaps  who  could  be  trained  to  become 
petty  thieves  and  pro\dde  the  gro\\Ti  gang- 
sters ^vith  the  odds  and  ends  of  existence. 
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They  sowed  sin  in  the  certitude  of  profiting 
from  its  growth. 

This  teaching  of  vicious  habits  was  done 
openly  in  the  streets.  The  streets  were 
indeed  more  than  a  school.  Lewdness  and 
wantonness  flaunted  themselves  openly. 
The  laws  of  decency  forbid  more  than  an 
allusion  to  what  could  be  seen  on  Allen 
Street  in  broad  daylight  in  those  days. 
The  reeking  shamelessness  was  so  violent, 
so  positive,  that  the  pictures  made  on  the 
impressionable  mind  of  a  child  of  seven 
have  not  faded  even  at  this  day. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  gang,  and 
nearly  all  the  men  now  under  arrest,  says 
the  writer,  grew  up  in  this  one  period. 
They  sprang  from  decent  families,  and 
have  brought  endless  misery  and  shame  to 
their  near  relatives.  The  story  of  how  three 
boys  became  outlaws  is  told,  with  their 
names  withheld  out  of  respect  for  their 
families: 

X — let  us  call  him  X.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  Jew  who  kept  a  small  liquor 
saloon  on  the  East  Side.  He  was  a  fairly 
well-read  Hebrew  scholar,  probably  forty 
years  old  when  he  came  to  New  York. 
He  was  as  cheerful  as  a  Chasid,  and  re- 
spected for  his  unfailing  good  humor  and 
his  religious  activity.  He  had  been  an  inn- 
keeper in  Russia,  and  when  after  peddling 
for  some  time  he  had  saved  a  little  money, 
he  opened  a  saloon  and  his  children  be- 
came the  bartenders.  All  went  well  until 
the  school  authorities  reported  that  his 
son  was  "  plajnng  hookey."  The  father 
tried  by  threats  and  kindness  to  get  the 
boy  to  attend  school  and  eheder  regularly. 
But  the  effort  was  in  vain.  The  boy  had 
already  joined  the  gang,  and  punishment 
resulted  in  his  running  away  from  home. 
Every  time  he  was  brought  home  he  in- 
troduced new  criminal  ideas  to  his  family. 
At  length  he  disappeared  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  when  he  came  home  he  brought 
with  him  "  police  protection "  and  the 
trick  of  running  an  illicit  still.  He  sowed 
evil  on  every  side,  to  his  own  complete 
undoing. 

Y  is  the  son  of  a  very  poor  Jewish  ped- 
ler.  He  is  the  youngest  of  his  family  and 
the  youngest  of  the  gang.  His  father  was 
a  quiet  little  Jew  who  did  not  understand 
what  environment  was  doing  to  his  chil- 
dren. But  the  elder  brothers  understood 
what  was  doing  with  their  younger  brother 
when  he  became  the  tool  of  the  gangs. 
They  themselves  have  followed  careers 
which,  while  honest,  have  not  added  to  the 
parental  joy  of  life.  But  these  brothers 
took  Y  in  hand.  They  whipt  him  into  line, 
they  gave  him  money,  they  fought  with 
him.  But  to  no  purpose.  Y  was  a  little 
thief,  and  every  time  the  police  rounded 
up  the  gang  they  looked  for  Y.  Again  and 
again  they  came  to  his  home  to  arrest  him, 
for  he  was  still  a  minor.  At  length  the 
parents  understood.  Y  had  run  away. 
The  police  wanted  him. 

Then  the  simple-minded  father  and 
mother  of  Y  considered  him  dead  to  them- 
selves, and  they  set  Shiva  for  their  last- 
born  son  who  had  imbibed  the  ways  of  the 
American  hooligan.  This  happened  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  sitting  in  mourning  for  one  who  is 
alive  is  the  harshest  ceremonj-  by  which 
Jews  publicly  cut  off  a  living  member  of 
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^y,  very    day — in    millions  of  homes,  little 
\yi^    children,  as  well  as  grown-ups,  are  being 
taught    the    joy    of    healthful    living    and 
bathing  in    cleanly,    beautiful    "e$tancfard" 
bathrooms. 
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Genuine  ".Standard"  fixtures  for 
the  Home  and  for  Schools,  Office 
Buildings,  Publiclnstitutions,  etc., 
are  identified  by  the  Green  and 
Gold  Label,  with  the  exception  of 
one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red 
and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of 
the  first  quality  of  manufacture, 
have  a  slightly  thinner  enameling, 
and  thus  meet  the  requirements  of 


those  who  demand  'J$tatzdard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All 
"$\and&rd"  fixtures,  with  care,  will 
last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fixture  is 
genuine  unless  it  bears  the  guaran- 
tee label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub- 
stitution of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
'^tattdard"  goods  in  writing  (not 
verbally)  and  make  sure  that  you 
get  them. 


Standard  5anttai3ll)f(». Co.,   Dept.  35,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

New  York 35  West  31stStrect  Nashville  315  Tenth  Ave..  So.    Landoii 57-60  Holbiini  Viaduc* 

Chicago 900  S.  Micliigaii  Ave,  J(  Orleans. BaronncilStJosephSts.  Houston. Te.\..Pieston<t.SniitliSts. 

Plliladelpliia,  1128  Walnut  .Street  Montreal. Can,, 215  Coristine  BIdg.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Toiontij.  Can..  Boston   John  Hancock  Bkig.  Mcrclianta  National  Bank  Bldg. 

59  Richmond  St  .  E.  Louisville.  319-23  W.  Main  Street  Washington.  DC.  .Southern  Bldg. 

Pittslmrgh 106  Federal  Street  Cleveland. ..648  Huron  Road.  S.  E  Toledo.  Ohio. ..311-321  Erie  Street 

St.  Louis 100  N.  Fourth  Street  Hamilton,  Can.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Street                           20-28  Jackson  St.,W.  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Send  lor  This  FREE  BOOK 

which   explains   the   danger   of  damp,  unsanitary,  germ    infested,  zinc 
lined  refrigerators,  that  poison   milk  and  other  foods.  Many  families 
have  traced  cases  of  serious  illness  to   their   unsanitary  refrigerators. 
This  handsomely  illustrated  52-page  book  givesa  vast  amount  of  val- 
uable information  about  refrigerators  that  you  should  know.   We  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  on  request.  It  also  tells  why  the  celebrated 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

keep  all  food  fresh,  untainted  and  healthful.  You  ought  to  know 
why  the  McCray  Patent  System  of  Refrigeration  and  Air  Circulation 
gives  a  dry,  clean,  thoroughly  sanitary  refrigerator,  free  from  all 
odors,  germs  or  poison.     The  book  explains. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  every  purpose,  and  are  guaranteed  ►o  give 
absolute  satisfaction .  Can  be  arranged  for  icing  from  the  rear  porch  and  be  equipped  Vfith 
special  ice  water  cooler  and  other  special  features  if  desired.  Send  for  the  free  book  today. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,     r.Lln'^f^t^ri^i 
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nVkite  striped 
(L/Kadras 

COLLARS 

—  an  introduction 
favored  by  fashion. 
Made  in  the  Bel- 
mont (notch)  and 
the  Milton  and 
Severn  (buttonhole) 
styles.  They'll  add 
a  note  of  correct 
individuality  to 
your  attire. 

2  for  25  cents. 


Send  for  Booklet. 

CLUKTT,  PEABODY  &  COMPANY 

461  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


alilPMliiilW^^ 


Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 

for  Autoing,  Driving,  and    Sitting    Outdoora 

In-nrt;  <'i>7.iiieiiH,   wiirnitli,  coiiiUirl!      M;ike  Itviug  out- 
i"(>r.-t  in   U'lntern  keen  eiijoyniful,      Worn  by  men 
d  women.      .Sheepf*kin    wilh  heavy,  warm  wool 
inwidp;  ten  irn  h**s   high.     State  choe  mze  and 
whether  to  b*i  w<)rn  over  shoe;*  or  hose.    Mon- 
ey burk  il"  iin-^ftliMliM'tory, 

$1.60  PAIR,  SENT  PREPAID 
IHustrateil  Vatali'y  Outdoor 

Outfittinus   hRKE 

\\. «;.  KKOlVAICn  A,  CO. 

44  Mam  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  7. 


E  ve  F  vMemb  e  i>  of  iK«  rami 


Have  your  own  personal  "Tycos"  Fever  Ther- 
mometer, and  save  the  doctor  the  necessity  of  ster- 
ilizinK  hia  every  time.  A  "Tycot"  for  every  one 
in  the  family  is  the  sonttarj/ way.  If  your  druggist 
hasn't  it,  send  us  $1.60  for  a  1-minute  "Tyco»" 
Fever  Thermometer.    Accept  no  other, 

TAYLOR    INSTRUMENT  COMPANIES 
(KfT  Weat  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Where    'Tycos'    Thermometers     Cottus    From.  " 


THE  FINEST 


Fountain   Pen 

IN  THE  WORLD      J^ 


FUR   LINED  OVERCOAT 

IVIaker  to  Wearer 

Black  broadcloth  outtid?.  Lined  throughout 
with  finest  Marmot  Mink.  Genuine  Per- 
lian  I  ^mb  collar.  Materials  and  workman- 
ship the  beat.    All  sizes. 

$35.00 

Would  retail  for  $75 
You  save  all  middlemen  profits  and 

You  Take  No  Risk 

Coat  sent  on  approval.  Inspect  fully  and  try 
on  before  paying.  Wri7e  today  stating 
size  and  enclosing  only  express  charge*  and 
your  coat  will  be  sent  at  once. 

E.    ROBERTS 

Suite  26. 160  West  1 19th  Street.  New  York 


War- 
ranted 
ab  s  o  - 
Intel  V  by 
the  ONE 
YEAR 
G  U  AR- 
AN TEE 
CERTIFI- 
CATE which 
goes  with  each 
Pen. 

Mention   style 
of  writing,  wheth- 
er ^«^,  meJittm   or 
broad. 

Sold  by  all    live 
Dealers.     If  you  can 
not  be  supplied,    send 
order  with  Sl.OOxlirect 
to 

Diamond   Po  i  n  t 
Pen  Co. 

Largest    Afakers   of   Good 

Guaranteed  Foutilain  Pens  iti 

the  IVorld 

IS  W.  19tli  St..  New  York 


sells    anyiLhere 

for  $2.50. 

A  DIAMOND  POINT   Cuar- 

antetd   lOUNTAIN    PtN   at 

$I.CO;  with  safety  clip 

aiul    14-kt.   solid   ^old 

pea  point. 

Ki)ual  to  any  $2.  SO  Pen 
made. 

Absolutely  "On.leak. 

tihle  —  \Kx\\   not   soil 

the    fineers  —  sci- 

enti  fically 

conatruc  ted 

will  not  corrode 

--always   ready 

lor  use— writes 

freely  , 

clearIy,,nA 

tasily. 


the  family.  It  is  a  gruesome  ceremonial, 
a  complete  excommunication  so  rare  an 
event  that  there  are  whole  communities 
that  have  never  witnessed  this  act  of  "  cut- 
ting off  the  living  as  the  dead." 

It  e.xprest  the  parental  abhorrence  for 
the  evil  life  of  their  child.  It  told  in  its 
black  hopelessness  their  view  of  the  dead- 
sea  fruit  which  American  life  had  brought 
them.  They  were  impotent  as  children  to 
combat  the  degeneracy  around  them. 
They  were  ridiculed  as  being  foreigners, 
their  own  children  scoffed  at  them  as 
greenhorns,  the  janitor  was  their  tjTant, 
and  the  policeman  on  the  block  was  as  the 
policeman  in  Russia,  to  be  feared  and 
bribed.  America  w^as  interpreted  to  them 
through  their  children,  and  the  children 
saw  America  in  the  lechery  of  Allen  Street 
and  Canal  Street,  and  led  by  the  gangsters 
whose  art  and  education  Avas  crime.  Little 
wonder  that  Y's  mother  went  to  an  early 
grave. 

Z  was  born  in  New  York.  His  mother 
was  of  the  Ghetto,  but  Americanized  be- 
fore her  time.  She  Avas  marked  in  this 
matter  among  her  old-fashioned  neighbors. 
She  abandoned  the  Shitel  (wig)  and  wore 
stylish  corsets.  She  became  a  theater- 
goer, and  consorted  with  the  Yiddish  play- 
ers. She  was  not  a  bad  woman,  but  she 
led  her  children  in  paths  that  were  neither 
straight  nor  narrow.  Z  began  his  evil 
career  by  "  playing  hookey,"  there  is  a  long 
school  record  against  him,  then  he  joined 
the  gangsters,  his  natural  associates,  and 
thence  graduated  as  a  gambler.  The  out- 
standing fact  of  his  early  life  is  that  he 
was  the  most  Americanized  of  all  the  Jew- 
ish lads  who  became  members  of  the  gang. 


THE  METHODS   OF   A   REAL 
DETECTIVE 

THE  story-book  sleuth  and  the  real 
detective  are  not  the  same,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Arthur  Train,  the  lawyer- 
novelist,  whose  new  book,  "Courts,  Crim- 
inals, and  the  Camorra,"  has  just  been 
published  by  Scribners.  The  tall,  handsome 
man,  with  hair  turning  gray  about  the 
temples,  who  wears  a  plaid  dressing-gown 
and  smokes  a  big,  black  pipe  with  a  crooked 
stem,  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  fiction 
— his  extraordinary  brain  is  usually  too 
large  to  fit  in  the  skull  of  a  mere  flesh-and- 
blood  person.  But  of  course  that  is  no 
reflection  on  the  wTiters  of  detective  stories, 
for  they,  like  the  people  Avho  sell  soda- 
water,  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  if 
they  did  not  color  and  flavor  th(>ir  wares  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  their  particular  public. 
The  competent  detective  is  a  practical  per- 
son. He  does  not  scan  with  eagle  eye  the 
surface  of  (he  floor  for  microscopic  evi- 
dences of  crime,  and,  upon  the  discovery  of 
a.  splotch  of  cigar-ashes,  take  up  a  chase 
which  leads  to  the  lair  of  t  he  burglar  or  t  he 
murdcHT.  He  usually  makes  a  diligent 
search  for  all  th(>  facts,  I'ominoniilace  and 
otluTwise,  that  can  bo  obtained,  and  when 
the  evidence  is  collected  he  uses  plain 
common-sense  logic  in  making  his  deduc- 
tions. Sometimes  a  good  clue  is  discovered 
by  accident  after  a  long  methodical  search 
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for  evidence  has7ailed,  as  the  follo^^ing  true 
story  from  Mr.  Train's  book  serves  to 
show: 

One  of  the  best  ilhistrations  of  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  some  tirst-haud  knowledge 
is  that  afforded  by  the  recovery  of  a  dia- 
mond necklace  belonging  to  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  in  a  Connecticut  town.  The 
facts  that  are  given  here  are  absolutely 
accurate.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  a 
retired  business  man  of  some  means  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  town  and  who  made 
frequent  visits  to  New  York  City.  He  had 
maele  his  wife  a  present  of  a  tifteen-thou- 
sand-doUar  diamond  necklace,  which  she 
kept  in  a  box  in  a  locked  trunk  in  her 
liedroom.  While  she  had  owned  the  necklace 
jor  over  a  year  she  had  never  icorn  it.  One 
evening,  having  guests  for  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  her  wedding  anni\ersary,  she 
decided  to  put  it  on  and  wear  it  for  the 
first  time.  That  night  she  replaced  it  in 
its  box  and  enclosed  this  in  another  box, 
which  she  locked  and  placed  in  her  l)ureau 
drawer.  This  she  also  locked.  The  follow- 
ing night  she  decided  to  replace  the  necklace 
in  the  trunk.  She  accordingly  unlocked 
the  bureau  drawer,  and  also  the  larger  box, 
which  apparently  was  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  when  she  had  put  it  away. 
But  the  inner  box  was  empty  and  the  neck- 
lace had  absolutely'  disappeared.  Now,  no 
one  had  seen  the  necklace  for  a  year,  and 
then  only  her  husband,  their  servants,  and 
two  or  three  old  friends.  No  outsider  could 
have  known  of  its  existence.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  the  house  or  bureau  having 
been  disturbed. 

A  New  York  detective 
once  retained,  which  sent 
men  to  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
ined   the   servants,   heard   the 


agency  was  at 
one  of  its  best 
He  exam- 
story,   and 


reported  that  it  must  have  been  an  inside  job 
— that  there  was  no  possibility  of  anj-thing 
else.  But  there  was  nothing  to  implicate 
any  one  of  the  servants,  and  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  getting  the  necklace  back.  Two 
or  three  days  later  the  husband  turned  up 
at  the  agency's  office  in  New  York,  and 
after  beating  about  the  bush  for  a  while, 
remarked : 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something.  You 
have  got  this  job  WTong.  There's  one  fact 
your  man  didn't  understand.  The  truth  is 
that  I'm  a  pretty  easy-going  sort  of  a  feller, 
and  every  six  months  or  so  I  take  all  the 
men  and  girls  employed  around  my  house 
down  to  Coney  Island  and  give  'em  a  rip- 
roaring  time.  I  make  'em  mj'  friends,  and  I 
dance  with  the  girls  and  I  jolly  up  the  men, 
and  we  are  all  good  pals  together.  Sort  of 
unconventional,  maybe,  but  it  pays.  I 
know — see? — that  there  ain't  a  single  one 
of  those  people  who  would  do  me  a  mean 
trick.  Not  one  of  'em  but  would  lend  me 
all  the  money  he  had.  I  don't  care  what 
your  operator  says,  the  person  who  took 
that  necklace  came  from  outside.  You 
take  that  from  me." 

The  superintendent,  who  is  Avise  in  his 
generation,  scratched  his  chin. 

"Is  that  dead  on  the  level?'!  he  in- 
quired. 

"Gospel!"  answered  the  other. 

"I'll  come  up  myself!"  said  the  boss. 

Next  day  the  boss,  behind  a  broken- 
winded  horse,  in  a  dilapidated  buggy,  drove 
from  another  town  to  the  place  where  his 
■client  Uved.  At  the  smithy  on  the  cross- 
roads he  stopt  and  borrowed  a  match.    The 


"32"  Touring  Car— $975 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including:  windshield,  moliair  top 
with  envelope,  Jiffy  curtains,  quick  detacliable 
rims,  gas  headlights,  Prest-o-lite  tank,  oil  lamps, 
toolsandhorn.  Standard  color,  black.  Trimmings, 
black  and  nickel.    Roadster,  fully  equipped,  $975 


'32"  Delivery,  fu'Iy  etuipped,         $950 
'20"  H.  P.  Runabout,  fully  equipped,  $750 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


An  axle  that  is  an  axle 


I 
I 


I 


The  Hupmobile  rear  axle  is  of  the 
fulhfloating  type,  a  type  almost  wholly 
restricted  to  cars  of  the  highest  price. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  type  is 
that  no  load  whatever  is  carried  on  the 
axle  shafts.  They  do  nothing  but 
drive  the  wheels. 

The  Hupmobile  housing  is  built  up 
of  two  tapered  steel  tubes,  i,  i,  the  mal- 
leable iron  central  housings,  2  and  3  ; 
and  the  propeller  shaft  housing  tube, 
4 — five  pieces  which  form  a  case  so 
strong  and  rigid  that  it  does  not  require 
the  support  of  truss  rods. 

The  tubes  i,  i,  carry  the  weight 
of  the  car.  Each  wheel  runs  on 
two  sets  of  roller  bearings,  13  and 
14  — 13  takes  the  load — 14  takes 
care  of  the  side  strains. 


Thus,  the  axle  shafts,  8,  are  freed 
to  do  the  driving,  with  flanges  bolted 
to  the  wheels  at  1 5. 

The  large  roller  bearings,  5,  5,  take 
only  the  up  and  down  loads  from  the 
differential,  the  end  thrust  bearing  being 
taken  by  two  ball  bearings  just  outside 
the  rollers.  One  of  these  is  shown  at  6. 
In  mounting  the  bevel  driving  pinion, 
we  use  two  roller  bearings,  9  and  10,  in- 
stead of  one,  placing  one  on  each  side  of 
the  gear.  They  hold  it  in  perfect  and 
permanent  alignment,  while  the  ball 
bearings,  11,  take  the  end  thrust. 
Two  threaded  adjusters,  7,  7, 
are  used  in  our  axle  to  set  the 
bevel  gear  so  that  proper  mesh 
with  the  driving  pinion  is  secured 
and  retained. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


Without 
Door 


51.00  ^i'o';  On  Approval. F^ci^ht  Paid 


■^ER     SECTION. 


/TGROWS     W/TH  YOUR   L/BRARY 


vnyIpIIe  scctional  bookcase 

-^i~? ^:         Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

M.ADE  un'ier  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 
tire prociuotion  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonahle  prices.  Our  Sectional 
Bookcases  are  the  product  of  .vears  of  undivided  attention  to  this 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  non-binditiff.  dis- 
appearitiff  gla»s  doors,  and  are  hit'hly  finished  in  SOLID 
GOI.DKN  OAK  Other  stvjes  and  finishes  at  correspondingl.v  low 
prices.     Write  for  New  Catalopne  No    23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  flookcasea  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
Branch  Office  :   Flatiroc  Bldg.,  New  Tork  City 
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Better  Light  for  Business 


Better  light  will  earn  you  a 
profit  at  every  desk  or  counter. 

Your  goods  will  show  better; 
employes  will  work  better;  you  will 
have  less  mistakes  and  breakage; 
more  work  done ;  more  money  made 
in  store,  office,  hotel,  restaurant, 
factory,  or  any  place  where  time 
and  effort  ought  to  count. 

Alba  Lighting  Fixtures 

produce  the  most  and  best  light.  If 
you  use  Alba  and  the  lamp  we 
recommend  with  each  fixture,  you 
will  have  more  light,  better  light, 
and  softer  light  for  less  money  than 
ever  before. 

There  is  money  in  good  light.      Why  not  test  Alba 
in  one  or  two  places. 

For  Commercial  Lighting  —  send  for  Catalogue  No.  47  of  Alba  Lighting  Fixtures  for  stores, 
offices,  and  all  public  places. 

For  Home  Lighting  —  send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  No  42  or  liook  No  49  on  Semi-indirect 
Illumination. 

For  Principles  of  Good  Lighting  —  send  for  book  on  Scientific  Illumination  No  48. 

HYour  dealer  has  Alba — or  can  get  it. 
Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 
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smith,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  the  heat 
of  the  forge,  came  out  and  got  the  loan 
of  a  chew  from  the  boss. 

"Anybody  have  any  good  horses  in  this 
town?"  asked  the  detective. 

"Betcher    life!"    answered    the    smith. 

"  Mr.  up  on  the  hill  has  the  best  in 

the  country! " 

"What  sort  of  a  feller  is  he?" 

The  smith  chewed  in  silence  for  a 
moment. 

"Don't  know  him  myself,  but  I  tell  you 
what,  his  help  says  he's  the  best  employer 
they  ever  had — and  they  slay  there 
forever!" 

The  boss  drove  on  to  the  house,  which  he 
observed  was  situated  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  three  different  railway  sta- 
tions and  surrounded  by  a  piazza  with 
pillars.  He  walked  around  it,  examining 
the  vines  until  his  eye  caught  a  torn  creeper 
and  a  white  scratch  on  the  paint.  It  had 
been  an  outside  job  after  all,  and  two  weeks 
had  already  been  lost.  Deduction  was 
responsible  for  a  mistake  which  would  not 
have  occurred  had  a  little  knowledge  been 
acquired  first.  That  is  the  lesson  of  this 
story. 

The  denouement,  which  has  no  lesson  at 
all,  is  interesting.  The  superintendent  saw 
no  prospect  of  getting  back  the  necklace, 
but,  before  so  informing  the  client,  decided 
to  cogitate  on  the  matter  for  a  day  or  two. 
During  that  time  he  met  by  accident  a 
friend  who  made  a  hobby  of  studying 
yeggmen  and  criminals  and  occasionally 
doing  a  bit  of  the  amateur-tramp  act 
himself. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  friend,  "do  you 
ever  hear  of  any  'touches'  up  the  river  or 
along  the  Sound?" 

"  Sometimes,"  answered  the  boss,  prick- 
ing up  his  ears.     "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Why,  the  other  night,"  replied  the 
friend,  "I  happened  to  be  meeting  my  wife 
up  at  the  Grand  Central  about  six  o'clock 
and  I  saw  two  yeggs  that  I  knew  taking  a 
train  out.  I  thought  it  was  sort  of  funny 
— Pittsburg  Ike  and  Denver  Red." 

"When  was  it?" 

"Two  weeks  ago,"  said  the  friend. 

"Thanks,"  returned  the  boss.  "You 
must  excuse  me  now;  I've  got  an  important 
engagement." 

Three  hours  later  Pittsburg  Ike  and 
Denver  Red  were  in  a  cell  at  headquarters. 
At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  necklace  had 
been  returned.  This  was  a  coincidence  that 
might  not  occur  in  a  hundred  years,  but 
had  the  deductive  detective  determined  the 
question  he  would  still  be  pondering  on  the 
comparative  probability  of  whether  the 
cook,  the  chore-man,  or  the  hired  girl  was 
the  guilty  party. 
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THE    FATHER    OF    THE    APPLE 
INDUSTRY 

OF  the  seven  hundred  thousand  people 
in  America  who  answer  to  the  grand 
old  name  of  Smith  there  are  probably  less 
than  a  dozen  who  have  contributed  more  to 
the  upbuilding  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  than  the  one  who,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  was  christened 
Ezra  Leonard.  Other  Smiths  have  gained 
more  notoriety-  than  the  Honorable  Ezra — 
that's  what  they  call  him  out  in  Oregon, 
where  everybody  knows  him — but  the  life 
■stories  of  few  of  them,  if  any,  are  more 
beautiful  and  inspiring  than  his.  He  was 
■one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  pioneers  who 
■developed  the  great  Northwest.  During 
the  memorable  years  of  '49  and  '50  hun- 
dreds of  strong  men  with  dreams  of  empire 
left  their  comfortable  homes  east  of  the 
Rockies  and  sought  the  rich  heritage  that 
awaited  the  touch  of  white  men,  and  Smith 
was  one  of  them,  but,  unlike  the  others,  he 
was  not  looking  for  gold.  During  his  long 
life  he  has  had  a  hand  in  nearly  everj'thing 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, for  which  the  people  of  that  section 
of  the  country  give  him  due  credit,  but 
what  the  people  of  the  nation  at  large  are 
indebted  to  him  for  is  the  pioneering  he  did 
in  horticulture.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
reallj-  fathered  apple  growing  as  a  great 
industry.  His  story  is  told  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal: 

He  was  then  as  now  every  inch  an  Amer- 
ican— with  a  heart  overcrowded  with  big, 
human  impulses  and  a  conscience  consumed 
with  ideals.  He  is  the  consistent  descend- 
ant of  his  puritanic  ancestor,  Richard 
Smith,  who  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Mass- 
achusetts in  1630.  He  himself  came  out  of 
the  sturdy  life  of  Vermont.  He  received 
his  education  in  that  pioneer  prairie  college 
town,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  While  there  as  a 
student  he  became  acquainted  with  a  lawyer 
in  Springfield.  This  acquaintance  grew 
into  an  abiding  friendship.  This  friend  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  graduating  from  college  he  married 
a  classmate,  a  pioneer  "  co-ed."  These 
two  prairie  collegians  set  out  for  the  infant 
metropolis  that  far  away  lay  on  the  sloping 
land  Ax-ithin  the  Golden  Gate.  They  cast 
their  fortunes  with  the  new  empire,  not  to 
get  but  to  give.  They  went  there  to  teach. 
They  went  by  sea,  sailing  from  New  York 
and  crossing  the  neck  of  land  that  connects 
the  continents  where  now  the  great  canal  is 
dug. 

When  they  sailed  into  San  Francisco 
they  found  the  docks  black  wth  anxious 
people  waiting  to  learn  if  the  ship  brought 
news  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Smith 
found  himself  thrown  into  the  heart  of  a 
strife  that  demanded  something  more  of 
him  than  the  labors  of  a  schoolmaster.  Ho 
engaged  himself  in  the  burning  issue  of  that 
political  strife.  He  became  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  California.  When  the  news 
reached  him  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  call  for  vol- 
unteers, he  set  out  to  raise  a  regiment,  but 
was  stopt   by  the  great    Starr  King,  who 


Ckief  Croker 

of  New  York 

I'res't  uf  the  Crokfr  Sat'l  Fire  Freventutn  aiifl  Kiifjhircn  luj  Co. 


after  witnessing  actual  fire  tests  of 
steel  filing  cabinets  unreservedly  de- 
clared    that    the    best    of    them    all    is 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

Ex- Fire-  Chief  Croker  says : 

Wonderful !  The  test  was  very  severe 
and  it  shows  THE  SAFE-CABINET 
to  he  proof  against  fire.  The  way  it  came 
tlirough  was  wonderful." 

Ex -Fire-  Chief  Archibald  says  : 

' '  That  settles  the  question.  THE  SAFE- 
CABINET  is  vastly  superior  to  all  other 
filing  cabinets  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge." 


Three  Great  Fire  Fighters 

<  iiirr  Croker  (rij;lit).  Chief  Archibald  (left),  and  THE  SAFE- 
CMJINET.     (The  falling:  of   tlie  shelves  was   due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  \valls.) 


Six  of  the  best  known  double  wall 
steel  filing  cabinets  were  successively 
placed  in  a  specially  constructed  fur- 
nace. The  most  accurate  scientific 
instruments  for  registering  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  temperature  were 
used.      The    tests    were    conducted 

under  the   supervision  of  Professor  E.  S.    Merriam,  of  Marietta  College, 

who   personally   checked   all   instruments  and  readings. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

(1913  MODEL) 


was  in  the  fire  for  49  minutes,  thirty  of 
whicli  averaged  in  excess  of  1700  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (estimated  to  be  actual  severe 
conflagration  heat).  The  internal  tempera- 
ture at  no  time  exceeded  290  degrees  F. 
At  the  end  of  this  ordeal  a  fire  hose  was 
turned  on  its  white-hot  doors  and  outer 
walls.  THE  SAFE-CABINET  was  then 
opened  and  its  contents  were  found  to  be 
uninjured.  Sixty-four  dollars  in  currency, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  cabinet  before 
the  test,  were  taken  out  in  perfect  condition. 


The  contents  of  the  five  cabinets  of  otiier 
makes  were  in  process  of  destruction  at 
the  end  of  periods  ranging  from  6  to  17 
minutes,  and  in  every  case  the  destruction 
was  completed  before  the  completion  of  tlie 
test. 

We  have  issued  a  complete  report  of 
these  tests,  omitting  only  the  names  of  the 
competing  cabinets.  The  accuracy  of  this 
report  is  a  matter  of  legal  affidavit.  Write 
for  it.      It  is  free. 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 


Dept.  L 


Agencies  in  most  cities 
Look  in  your  telephone  directory 
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Way  down  under  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  Nature  has  a  laboratory  where  Jj 
she  distills  the  purest,  most  palatable  and  refreshing  of  waters.  We  have  long  controlled  fl 
the  spring  where  this  pure  water  bubbles  forth.     As 


It  lias  won  the  name  of  the  purest,  lightest,  most  refreshing  of  American  carbonated  mineral 
table  waters,  superior,  even,  to  tSe  best  imported.  Drink  Londonderry  with  your  meals,  be- 
tween your  meals.  Drink  it  with  your  drinks,  h  lengthens  a  good  drink  without  dilutingthe  flavor. 
Sparkling  {effervescent)  in  three  table  sizes.  Plain  (still)  in  .half- 
gallon  bottles,  or  other  sizes  if  desired. 
""^"^w  If  you  have  difficulty  getting  Londonderry  locally, 

I    j&.  ^  write    us.        We    will   see    that   you     are    supplied. 

''^'■^^'      ^LONDONDERRY  LITHIA SPRING  WATER  CO..Nashua,N.H. 
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said :  "  You  can  not  go,  I  can  not  spare  you. 
You  must  help  me  save  California  for  the 
Union."  And  he  stayed  at  his  post,  presi- 
ding over  the  pioneer  legislature,  and  \vith. 
Starr  King  saved  C'alifornia  to  the  Union. 
After  Lincoln's  death,  through  Mr. 
Seward's  insistent  request.  President  John- 
son made  him  the  acting  Governor  of  the 
new  Territory  of  Washington.  He  was  no 
idle  center  of  interest  and  good-fellowship 
in  a  pioneer  State-house — he  was  the  Wash- 
ington of  the  Northwest  empire.  He  himself 
laid  out  the  survey  line  of  parallel  49,  along 
the  northern  border,  and  over  the  rugged 
mountains  carried  the  chains  and  laid  the 
stone  which  marked  the  political  divisions 
of  IMontana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

When  Smith  left  the  territorial  capital  at 
Olympia  he  sailed  up  the  Columbia  River 
until  he  came  to  a  piece  of  sheh-ing  land 
that  rested  amid  scenes  of  surpassing 
beautj'.  There  he  decided  to  make  his 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  there  is 
where  the  better  part  of  the  story  begins. 

It  matters  little  that  for  twenty-five  con- 
secutive years  he  presided  over  the  legisla- 
ture of  Oregon;  it  is  not  especially  note- 
worthy even  that  he  was  conspicuously  an 
inspiration  to  all  the  movements  that  cen- 
tered in  the  growth  of  education  and  cul- 
ture in  his  new-chosen  State;  but  it  does 
matter  that  there  in  his  new  home,  com- 
manding a  wonderful  panoramic  view  up 
and  down  the  broad  Columbia  Vallej^  with 
the  wonderful  white  dome  of  Mount  Adams 
standing  as  an  eternal  sentinel  at  the  north, 
and  with  the  white  crown  of  Mount  Hood 
standing  sentinel  at  the  south,  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  to  plant  a  fruit-bearing  tree 
was  a  prayerful  act.  Orchards  became  his 
passion.  One  after  another  he  laid  them 
out,  nursed  them  into  fruition,  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  young  heroic  pioneers  who- 
had  found  their  way  into  the  new  empire. 
While  others  grew  affliu^nt,  Ezra  Smith 
kept  on  planting.  He  preached  the  gospel 
of  horticulture.  He  helped  the  young  men 
of  his  new  State  to  find  the  health  and  con- 
tentment that  ripened  into  prosperity  and 
into  the  upbuilding  of  character  through 
the  labor  in  the  open  of  growing  wonderful 
fruit  in  the  beautiful  Hood   Kiver  Valley. 

Land  values  went  soaring.  Men  all 
about  him  grew  rich  by  speculation.  It 
was  easy  to  make  money  and  Ezra  Smith 
was  a  man  for  hard  work.  He  devised  the 
innovations;  he  was  satisfied  to  see  the- 
others  reap.  He  found  that  tho  product 
was  but  half  of  the  problem;  the  other 
problem  was  the  market;  the  market  was 
rt>a('hed  through  the  pack;  he  invented  the 
box-pack,  lie  is  known  as  the  father  of 
horticultural  societies.  He  has  been  the 
president  of  practically  all  the  important 
oiu's  among  the  Pacific  States.  The  Emper- 
or of  Clernumy  aiul  even  Asiatic  ruliTs  have 
sent  horticulturists  to  Hood  River  to  study 
under  Ezra  Smith.  Through  his  efforts 
radical  laws  on  fruit  growing  were  pas.sed  in 
tlie  legislatures  of  the  Northwest.  In  those 
Stat(>s  it  has  beconu'  a  felony  to  send  a  worm 
across  th<>  State  border  in  an  apple. 

.\s  a  Lincoln  man  Kzra  Smith  insisted 
upon  an  honest  product.  "Find  a  bad 
ajiple  and  we  will  give  you  the  car  "  became 
the  slogan  of  the  fruit  valleys  he  fathered. 

This  is  apple  time;  this  is  an  apple  edi- 
torial. May  the  si)irit  and  the  inspiration 
of  Ezr'i  Smith  find  its  way  here. 
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PROGRESSIVE   BULGARIA 

METAPHORS  are  seldom  accurate,  but 
a  clever  statesman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  who  called  the  Bulgarians 
the  "  Japanese  of  the  Balkans  "  hit  tlieiii 
off  pretty  felicitously,  if  we  are  to  belicM 
all  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the 
London  Chronicle  says  about  the  little  Near 
Eastern  monarchy.  As  the  Japanese  are 
the  mighty  moving  factor  in  the  Far  East, 
so  are  the  Bulgarians  in  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  they  display  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  adaptation,  the  same 
swift  political  and  industrial  aptitude,  as 
the  Japanese.  This  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  the  progress  of  the  Bulgarians 
under  their  present  ruler  has  been  remark- 
able, to  say  the  least;  and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  will  play  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  politico-economic  changes 
that  may  occur  in  their  neighborhood.  Tin 
Chronicle's  story  is  doubly  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  present  turbulent  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Balkans.    We  read: 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  perhaps 
no  other  city  in  Europe  has  shown,  in  the 
last  few  years,  greater  and  more  intelligent 
activity  of  improvement  in  every  possible 
direction   than    King   Ferdinand's  capital. 

For  hundreds  of  years  everything  there 
was  completely  neglected.  The  soil  for 
many  miles  around  was  barren  and  arid. 
The  peasants  lived  in  perpetual  fear  and 
dejection.  The  wide  extent  of  land  on 
which  Sofia  now  stands  was  like  a  desert, 
with  gipsy  huts  and  miserable  buildings,  few 
and  far  between — a  poor,  stagnant  village. 

In  twcntj'-five  years  everything  has 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  village  has  be- 
come a  modern  city.  The  large  parks,  the 
fine  buildings,  the  broad  streets,  the  stately 
royal  palace,  etc.,  all  bear  eloquent  evi- 
dence of  dauntless  energy,  untiring  per- 
severance and  industry.  The  truly  Japa- 
nese vivacity  of  spirit,  coupled  with  a  sound 
practical  sense,  makes  the  Bulgarian  an 
admirable  artificer  and  handicraftsman. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  also  enables  him  to 
transform,  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
large  tracts  of  arid  soil  into  arable,  fertile 
land.  Even  in  Constantinople  the  best 
orchards  and  vegetable  gardens  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bulgarians. 

Whereas  the  Turk  is  capable  of  only 
Buperficial  imitation,  and  adapts  Western 
ideas  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  helpful  to 
his  aspirations  of  Oriental*  exclusiveness  and 
intolerance,  the  Bulgarian  shows  an  open, 
willing  mind  for  everything  European,  and 
is  always  ready  to  march  in  line  with  th(> 
standard  of  modern  ci\'ilization.  During 
the  rule  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  thanks  to 
his  influence,  the  Bulgarian  has  completely 
abandoned  many  a  traditional  method  and 
antiquated  usage.  It  is  enough  to  watch  the 
astonishing  progress  in  matters  of  education 
alone  to  realize  this.  As  to  agriculture,  the 
main  source  of  Bulgaria's  wealth,  the  ad- 
vance is  no  less  remarkable. 

Bulgarians  are  sometimes  reproached  for 
their  hatred  of  foreigners.  This  is  only 
partially  tnje.  They  suffered  so  much  from 
various  foreign  influences  that  they  have 
developed  a  regrettable  spirit  of  suspicion 
and  reticence. 


It 's  the  Dust  You  Don 't  See 
that  Carries  Disease 

A  clean-looking  house  may  still  be  insanitary.    That's 
the  danger  of  sweeping  with  a  broom.     Shoes  collect 

dried  sputum  from  sidewalks  and  deposit  its  dust  on  rugs  and  carpets. 


''>7 


You  can't   see  it,  perhaps.     But  it's  there. 
Your  broom  fills  the  air  with  invisible, germ- 
laden  dust.     Itfinds  itswayinto  your  lungs 
into  your  food — settles   on  the  floor   where  play- 
ing children    stir   it   up    again    and   become  infected. 
The  broom  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  fly. 

/  JKtaal  Uanmni  Slmwr  j 

Sucks  Up  All  the  Germ-Laden  Dust 

No  dirt  too  heavy — no  dust  too  light 

and  invisible  to  escape  the  FEDERAL  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  Its  powerful  suction  searches  every 
thread  and  fibre  of  rugs  and  carpets  —  clothing  and 
drapery.  Yet  it  can't  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
From  the  innermost  depths  of  thick,  heavy  padding  the 
powerful  FEDERAL  sucks  out  the  dust  and  germ- 
laden  air,  making  upholstery,  pillows  and  mattresses  as 
sweet  and  clean  as  new. 

The    FEDERAL    is    the    Guaranteed  Cleaner 
With  the  Powerful  Rotary  Pump 

But  don't  think  that  just  any  vacuum 

cleaner  will  do  this.  Some  are  really  no  better 
than  a  carpet  sweeper.  They  pick  up  the  surface 
dust— the  viaible  dirt— but  not  the  hidden,  germ-laden 
dust.     You    can't   create'a    powerful    suction,    like   the 


Then  comes  sweeping  day. 


FEDERAL, with  a  fan  device,  a  bellows  or  a 
diaphragm.  One  by  one,  these  types  of 
cleaners  are  passing  into  oblivion.  You 
don't  want  a  noisy,  rattling,  complicated 
machine  that  can't  do  the  work —  and  that 
soon  shakes  itself  to  pieces.  The  FEDERAL 
is  the  machinethat  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
The  Rotary  Pump  in  the  FEDERAL  re- 
volves steadily  in  one  direction— like  a  pow- 


erful turbine  engine  on  an  ocean  liner.  It 
creates  a  suction  impossible  with  a  fan  or 
bellows  type  of  cleaner.  Its  working  parts 
are  few  simple — easy  of  access.  No  valves 
to  work  loose — no  gears  to  rattle — no  piston 
to  pound  up  and  down  — no  bellows  to  wear 
out — just  a  powerful,  substantial  pump  and 
a  motor  both  revolving  in  lone  direction — 
steadily,  silently,  without  jar  or  jerk. 


Ten  Days^  Free   Trial 

Then  Only  $1.75  a  Week 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  test  the  FEDERAL 
in  your  own  home,  free,  for  ten  days  ?  Let 

it  prove  our  every  claim  for  it.    Then,  if  you  are  not  sat-         ^ 
isfied,  return  it  at  our  expense.     If  you   want  to  own         ^' 
it,  pay  us    $1.75    a  week  till  paid    for.     Of  all  the 


FEDERAL  Cleaners  sold  not  one  has  been  returned  for 
repairs  or  for  failure  to  do  all  we  claim.     Write  today 
for  full  particulars  of  this  lo-day  free  trial  — $1.75  per      ^ 
week  offer.  t^' 


KWv 


H 


Send  the  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON  today 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Department 

Federal  Sign  System    ^; 

(Electric) 

593  Home  Ins.  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
ILL. 


^v^ 


ft^^         Lit.  Dlgnt 
^^  Ort.    1»1» 

J  Federal 

-^  Sign  System 

f'  (Klectrld 

593  Home  Ins.  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 

Kindly  opnd    me    full 

:y  particuLirs  of  yoiiroffpri)f 

the  FEDERAL  nn  Tpn  Ua.vii' 

Frei'  Trial.    It  in  understood 

thiit  ihiK  places  me  under    no 

obligatioDH. 


>^ 


Xante 
Address . . 


City 


beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  (mailed  free),  show- 
ing our  Sanitary  Ciawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and 
Standard  bookras'es.  and  how  you  will  save  money  by  plac- 
ing them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of 
disfiguring  iron  bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  other* 

and  liigh  quality  is  guaranteed.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Address 

Dept.  B,  Gunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Well -Secured 

Industrial 

Bonds 

Netting  6% 

These  bonds  are  se- 
cured by  first  mort- 
gage upon  real  estate, 
buildings  and  plants 
conservatively  valued 
at  twice,  and  total  as- 
sets valued  at  more 
than  three  times,  the 
present  loan. 

The  bonds  are  pay- 
able in  semi-annual 
series,  and  the  margin 
of  security  will  stead- 
ily increase. 

The  Company,  which 
has  been  conducting  a 
steadily  growing  business 
for  over  twenty  years,  has 
never  had  an  unprofitable 
year,  and  its  present  net 
earnings  are  over  twice  the 
average  annual  principal 
and   interest  requirements. 

Payment  of  principal 
and  interest  is  personally 
guaranteed  by  the  largest 
stockholder  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  bonds  are 
further  protected  by  assign- 
ment to  the  Trustees  of 
lite  insurance  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  present  issue. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  786  R 

also  pamphlet   giving  our  experience  with  in- 
dustrial bonds 

Poabody. 
Hoiiijlitelin?^  &i  Co. 

(Ettablished   1865) 

105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


C^  INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE  PROMISES  OF  PROSPERITY 

THE  passing  of  another  month  has  given 
new  impetus  to  the  favorable  influence 
exerted  on  business  by  the  splendid  crop 
reports.  The  last  of  these,  issued  in  the 
wet^k  ending  October  5,  is  declared  by 
The  Financial  Age  to  have  been  "  so  bril- 
liant that  men  in  the  grain  trade  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of.  the  predictions 
made."  With  nearly  every  crop,  increases 
over  the  September  estimates  were  indi- 
cated. For  example,  the  wheat  yield  was 
placed  at  720,000,000  bushels,  or  30,000,000 
more  than  the  September  estimate,  and 
about  100,000,000  more  than  the  harvest 
of  1911.  A  larger  wheat  crop  than  720,- 
000,000  bushels  has  occurred  only  twice 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  With 
corn  the  yield  is  now  estimated  at  3,016,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  would  break  all 
records,  the  increase  over  last  year  being 
nearly  500,000,000  bushels.  Similar  in- 
creases appear  in  the  estimates  for  oats 
(the  crop  of  which  promises  to  be  the 
largest  ever  harvested),  barley,  rye,  hay,  and 
potatoes.  The  Financial  Age  is  of  opinion 
that  the  significance  of  these  estimates 
"  can  not  be  mistaken,"  and  that  "  they 
supply  ample  foundation  for  the  industrial 
boom  now  under  way."  Crops  so  large 
as  those  now  indicated  will  not  only  make 
up  for  the  shortage  of  earUer  years,  but 
will  furnish  a  siu-plus  for  export. 

As  to  the  value  of  this  year's  crops, 
figures  of  further  interest  are  supplied. 
It  is  believed  that  the  ten  leading  crops 
will  be  worth  $123,820,000  more  than  the 
corresponding  crops  of  last  year.  The  total 
value  of  these  crops  estimated  by  the 
average  prices  which  prevailed  on  October 
1  this  year  is  $4,783,955,000.  These  ten 
crops  include  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  flax,  hay,  potatoes,  and  cotton. 

It  is  not  alone  in  crops  that  promises  of 
returning  prosperity  are  now  found.  The 
Financial  World  prints  comparative  statis- 
tics as  to  the  earnings  of  railroads,  the 
unfilled  orders  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  bank  clearings  as  follows: 


$77,638,41.3 
71, .361, 692 

6.163,37.')  tons 
3,695,985  tons 
3.537,128  tons 


105,728,996,000 


Earnings  of  47  railroads  for  Aug. 

1912 

Earnings  of  same  roads  in  1911 . 

Unfilled  orders  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  Aug.  31,  1912.  .  .  . 
Unfilled  orders  same  date  191 1 . . 
Unfilled  orders  Aug.  31,  1910.  .  . 

Bank  clearings  8  months  ended 

Aug.  31,  1912 $113,582,872,000 

Ban'.i  clearings  8  montlis  ended 

Aug.  31,  1911 

Banli  clearings  8  months  ended 

Aug.  31.  1910 111,044,526,000 

Further  evidence  is  found  in  statistics  of 
building  activities  and  the  export  trade. 
For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present 
year  there  was  expended  in  building  con- 
struction in  the  jjrincipal  cities  $591,852,- 
047,  as  against  $540,.^)()3,584  in  1911,  and 
$577,178,959  in  1910.  Exports  for  the 
first  tlireo  quarters  of  1912  were  $1,417,- 
0()0,(XM).  For  the  .same  period  of  1911  the 
total  was  $1,2()(),(K)(),(K)(),  and  for  1910  it 
was  $1,()54,053,()(X).  The  totals  for  the 
present  year  are  about  40  i)(>r  cent,  in  excess 
of  those  for  the  year  1909,  when  exports 
footed  up  $I,(K)7.(H)2,(K)0. 

Two  factors  are  citcnl  by  The  Financial 
World  as  iini)()siiig  liutitatioiis  on  these 
evidences  of  prosperity.     One  is  that  mer- 


chants are  now  paying  higher  rates  than 
formerly  for  interest  on  loans;  the  second 
that,  while  the  volume  of  business  is  large, 
profits  are  smaller  than  formerly.  An 
editorial  WTiter  in  Invesl7nents  also  notes 
that  the  horizon  is  not  entirely  cloudless. 
He  finds  it  "  difficult  to  grow  enthusiastic 
over  the  immediate  future  of  the  stock- 
market."  There  will  no  doubt  be  an  in- 
crease in  railway  earnings,  but,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  there  still  remains  the  approach- 
ing election  and  the  consequences  to  ensue 
from  it,  should  the  radical  element  in  our 
population  secure  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  that  event  drastic  changes  are 
almost  certain  to  occur,  the  far-reaching 
results  of  which  no  man  can  foresee.  Not- 
ably is  this  true  of  the  tariff.  True  also 
is  it  of  "  the  uninterpreted  Antitrust  Law," 
which  will  stiU  remain  something  of  a 
menace  to  business,  for  until  that  law  is 
either  interpreted  finally  or  actually  re- 
pealed it  is  bound  to  remain  a  disturbing 
factor. 

A  further  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
banks  are  "  well  loaned  up."  Two  things 
have  brought  this  condition  about:  the 
high  price  of  commodities,  and  financing 
the  needs  of  big  corporations  in  the  form  of 
short-term  notes.  The  writer  in  Invesl- 
ments  very  much  doubts  if  there  is  "  enough 
money  at  the  present  time  to  finance  a  bull 
market  in  stocks  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
a  decided  revival  in  business."  Other 
points  are  made  by  him  in  an  article  en- 
titled "  A  Word  of  Caution  ": 

"Now  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
this  journal  wants  to  do  is  to  decry  the 
present  period  of  good  business,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  our  candid  opinion  that 
there  is  no  boom  in  business  on  at  present 
and  that  there  is  no  boom  in  sight.  In 
many  lines  things  are  more  active  now  than 
they  have  been  in  a  good  while,  and  in 
some  directions  a  good  deal  of  money  is 
being  made.  But  that  is  very  far  from 
saying  that  a  real  boom  is  wdth  us.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  times  in  this  country 
when  business  conditions  have  been  a 
whole  lot  more  satisfactory  than  they 
are  now. 

"Why,  in  the  face  of  all  these  encour- 
aging reports,  do  we  believe  that  there 
is  no  boom  in  sight?  There  are  a  good 
many  reasons  \>'\xy,  but  one  stands  out 
above  all  the  others.  That  is,  that  the 
present  level  of  things  is  not  the  right 
one  from  which  to  start  an  upward  move- 
ment— that  it  is  too  high  already.  Every- 
thing is  too  high.  Bank  loans  are  already 
expanded  far  beyond  all  previous  records. 
Commodity  prices  are  ^\-ithin  a  trifling 
fraction  of  then-  highest  point,  made 
earlier  in  the  year.  Labor  is  being  paid 
more  than  at  any  pre\ious  time.  Land 
\'alues,  especially  out  through  the  Western 
sections  of  the  country,  are  at  record- 
breaking  figures. 

"Possibly  credit  can  be  still  further 
expanded.  Commodity  prices,  perhaps, 
can  be  sho^•ed  uj)  a  little  further  without 
quite  n^aching  the  breaking  point.  Labor 
can,  perhaps,  be  paid  a  little  more  without 
cutting  the  margin  of  profit  down  to 
nothing.  But  the  nuirgin  left  is  pretty 
narrow.  To  bring  about  very  much  of  a 
rise  from  these  knels  would  be  not  only 
a  difficult  but  a  dangerous  undertaking. 
We  don't  (\\pect  to  see  it  iiappen. 

"There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a 
stringency  in  the  money-market,  but  con- 
ditions have  so  tightened  that  any  money 
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that  is  wanted  has  got  to  be  paid  for  at 
good  high  rates.  Nor  has  this  condition 
been  brought  about  by  increased  specu- 
lative activitj'.  It  is  simply  the  effect  of  a 
process  to  which  we  have  all  along  been 
calling  attention — the  rise  in  commodity 
pric(;s  and  the  use  of  bank  funds  to  buy 
short-term  notes  and  other  securities  in- 
stead of  for  loaning  in  regular  mercantile 
channels." 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  CROP  ESTI- 
MATES 

In  the  preceding  article  in  this  issue  figures 
are  given  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this  year's 
crops,  as  estimated  on  October  1.  Com- 
ments on  these  estimates  have  appeared  in 
many  financial  and  commercial  journals. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  finds  the  situation 
"  in  the  fullest  sense  highly  satisfactory." 
Following  is  a  table  it  prints  showing  how 
this  year's  estimates  for  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye  compare  with  the  harvests 
of  those  crops  for  1911  and  1910,  and  giving 
also  high  records  made  in  other  years: 

rroduction     Estmd.     Final      Final     Previous 
(000,000s  om.)     1912        1911       1910      Records 

Winter  wheat.  390  431  434     493  (1906) 

Spring  wheat.  330  191  201      291  (1909> 

Corn 3,016  2,531  2,886  2.927  (1906) 

Oats 1,417  922  1,186  1,186(1910) 

Barley 225  160  174      179(1906) 

Rye 35  33  35       35(1910) 

Total 5,413      4,268      4,916  5,111 

All  the  more  significant  is  the  increased 
production  this  year  when  one  remembers 
that  in  no  important,  degree  is  it  due  to  an 
extension  of  the  area  in  cultivation.  In 
fact  the  aggregate  acreage  devoted  to  the 
cereals  here  mentioned  was  only  200,600,- 
000  this  year  as  against  202,885,000  last 
year.  There  has  been  for  any  one  crop 
only  very  moderate  additions  made  to  the 
land  under  cultivation.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  wheat  the  area  under  cultivation 
was  actually  less  this  year  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  increased  production  therefore  is 
due  to  weather  conditions.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  makes  the  crop  estimates 
the  text  for  an  interesting  article  on  values, 
prices,  etc.     It  says: 

"There  is  much  difference  in  the  various 
cereal  crops  as  to  quantity  and  value, 
between  this  and  last  year.  Nowhere  is 
this  difference  more  marked  than  in  corn, 
where  a  crop  of  485,000,000  bushels 
greater  than  in  1911  was  worth  12  cents 
less  a  bushel  on  October  1  than  last  year, 
making  a  decrease  in  total  value  of  $46,- 
670,t)00.  In  both  wheat  and  oats,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  decreases  in  prices, 
but  the  crop  is  so  much  larger  and  the 
decline  in  price  is  so  much  less  as  to  result 
in  an  increase  in  gross  value.  Below  are 
the  figures  for  the  three  more  important 
crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  for  the  two 
seasons  compared: 

Crop  Bushels  Price      Total  Value 

Crop,  1912 3,016,000,000  .53     $1,. 598,480,000 

Corn,  1911 2,531,000,000  .65       1,645,150,000 

Dififerences 485,000,000*  .12t  46,670,0005: 

Wheat,  1912 720,333,000  .834        600.758,000 

Wheat,  1911 621,338,000  .884        549,263,000 

Differences 98,995,000*  .OSOJ         50,495,000* 

Oats,  1912 1,417,172,000  .336        476,170,000 

Oats,  1911 922,298,000  .425        391,377,000 

Differences 494,874,000*  .089t        84,793,000* 

*  Increase.         J  Decrease. 

"Of  the  four  minor  cereal  crops,  inclu- 
ding barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  flaxseed, 
the  current  season  shows  a  substantial 
gain  in  quantity,  but  a  decrease  in  value. 
A  crop  of  224,619,000  bushels  of  barley 
this  season  seUing  at  54.8  cents  a  bushel, 
is  worth  $8,925,000  less  in  gross  value  than 
one  of  160,240,000  bushels  at  81.7  cents  a 
bushel  last  year.     Below  are   these  four 
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WIU  PAYTO  THl  BtARCN  *T  rTS  OFFICC  Od 
AaCNCYINTMCaOROVOH'OrMAHHATTANINTHE  Cmr  or  NFW  YORK 
OR  AT  ITS  OrF)OK^nA«KNCYIMTM«CrrrorSAMrilANCISCO  •  ss 
INUNITtDCT«nr«OOU>C0IH.0ltlNlj0NOOI«,«MOLAND,(5.e9.0R  IN 
BCRUN.aBI»«*NY,IOB  MAMKS.O*  IH  AMffTSROAM. HOLLAND. ee 
0UILOC»9)QHIN  MMS.FMAMCC.Ott  0CNCVA.SWmeRLANO.IS  9.50 
FRAItCKA«TH«.»KARCR  SHALL  ELICT.aEINO  SIX  MONTHS'lNTCR£5T 
THCNTOaCCOMt  OOC  ON  ITS  OeNtRALAND  ftCFUNDINO 
MaRT»AOE00iJD  ■OND.SSniCS  A, 
UNkCSS  BAID  BOMO  SHALL HAVS  ■KEN 
CALLBBFOn  P««V(OUS  nCriRKMKNT 
AS  PMOWUXto  IN  ITS   StMCHAL  AND 


?N°  M  390 


This  Coupon 


is  reproduced  to  impress  upon  prospective  in- 
vestors the  convenience  afforded  the  bondholder 
in  the  collection  of  interest. 

When  due  each  interest  coupon  is  negotiable 
for  its  face  amount  and  may  be  deposited  or 
cashed  in  the  manner  of  a  check. 

The  dominant  feature  of  a  sound  bond  is  the 
assurance  of  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal 
upon  the  day  it  is  due  without  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, delay,  annoyance  or  inconvenience  of  re- 
newals, incident  to  real  estate  or  similar  loans. 

On  an  investment  of  about  $i,ooo  in  any  one 
of  the  following  bonds,  selected  from  the  variety 
of  issues  which  we  own  and  fully  recommend,  the 
interest  amounts  to  $50  per  year,  payable  semi- 
annually. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  General  &  Refunding   5's 

Interest  payable  January  and  July,  due  January  1942,  price  to  yield  about  5.50% 

Tri-City  Railway  &  Light  Company  Collateral  First  Lien  5's 

Interest  payable  April  and  October,  due  April  1923,  price  to  yield  about  5.15% 

Monongahela    Valley    Traction    Co.   First    &    Refunding  S's 

Interest  payable  June  and  December,  due  June  1942,  price  to  yield  about  5.25% 

United   Light    &  Railways  Company  First  &  Refunding  S's 

Interest  payable  June  and  December,  due  June  1932,  price  to  yield  about  5.62% 

Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois  First  &  Ref.  S's 

Interest  payable  April  and  October,  due  October  1 956,  price  to  yield  about  5. 1 1% 

Special  circulars  describing  above  bonds  mailed  on  request  to 
nearest  office,  also  general  price  list  of  standard  issues — D-y^ 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  W«U  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  ChutDBtSt. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adamt  Su. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


Before  You  Invest 
Investigate 


Know 


72.9461 


about  what  you're  buying. 

Investors  kept  themselves  in- 
formed in  the  lasteiprht  years 
rcg-arding  investments  through 
THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD.  It 
is  a  safeguard  against  all  financial  frauds. 

bur  Unusual  Offer 

If  you  will  mention  The  Digest  and  enclose  post- 
age for  our  reply  we  ^vill  express  our  opinioh  on 
ONE  INVESTMENTYOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN, 
and  send  a  copy  of  our  paper.  Youcan  then  judge 
whether  you  wish  to  subscribe.  No  inquiries 
answered  unthout  return  postage. 

The  Financial  World 

18  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


For  ^6  years  we  have  been  payiDK  oar  cnstomvs 
I  the  bigheik  rekarns  coosistenl  with   coDtervativo 

Dietbods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  np 
I  which  we  can  recomuiend  after  the  mont  thorough 
I  pervoo&l    irtveetifratiob.       I'Iom   Mk   for  Lc«q    Llit    No.     71^ 

'  I'JO  Certificateii  of  Deposit  also  for  aavinK  investor*. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan« 


Investment  Counsel 


My  business  is  to  advise  and  act 
as  broker  for  individual  investors, 
banks,  institutions,  businesses 
and  those  handling  trust  funds. 
Correspondence  Invited 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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What 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc. 
Can  Do  For  You 

To  select  a  bond  investment  in 
which  is  combined  the  highest 
amount  of  interest  yield  consistent 
with  safety,  to  be  certain  of  the  pre- 
sent value  and  future  growth  of 
the  property  pledged  as  security,  to 
know  what  type  of  investment  is  best 
suited  to  your  particular  needs — 
these  are  factors  that  require  much 
technical  knowledge  and  experience. 
Clients  of  this  house  are  afforded 
the  advantages  of  the  experience  of 
its  entire  organization,  which  in- 
cludes expert  accountants,  engineers 
and  attorneys,  whose  unqualified 
approval  must  be  given  an  issue  of 
bonds  before  this  house  will  pur- 
chase it  or  offer  it  to  its  clients. 

The  purchaser  of  the  securities 
recommended  by  a  reputable  in- 
vestment banking  house,  upon  the 
approval  of  such  an  organization,  is 
assured  a  conservative  investment 
with  a  regular,  permanent,  and 
profitable  income,  and  a  minimum 
of  concern  as  to  safety  of  principal, 
This  house  for  many  years  has 
dealt  in  public  utility  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  offers  a  wide  selection 
in  both  types  of  security.  Each 
issue  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  this  organization,  and  is 
recommended  as  a  conservative  in- 
vestment. Write  foi  circular  275, 
which  contains  a  list  of  our  prin- 
cipal offerings. 

For  those  considering  their  first 
investment  in  bonds  we  suggest  our 
booklet  entitled  "$ioo Bonds,"  which 
describes  a  bond  in  simple  terms, 
and  directs  attention  to  the  safe  and 
profitable  investment  ©f  $100  or 
multiples  thereof.     Write  for  it. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345   Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

rhlrni^a      KIrst  Natiiiiiiil  llnnk  IIIiIl-. 
I'hilailrlphU     Kial  Kklati-  Tru&t  llld)-. 
><■»!  Vork— 3"   Mali   Mivft 
lloiiton  -  Kuhn,  Flshpr  &  Vo„  Inr. 
I.ondoii,  Knir  -J    S.  ti  >V.  S.  Kuhn 
'  Knruppan  A^onfy)  I, til. 
Plnnprs   lliill,  Austin  Frlarn 
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Public   Utility  Bonds 

YieldiDg  5%  to  5.90% 

Public  Utility  Companies  supply  liglit, 
heat,  i>ovver  and  transportation  — 
necessities  of  modern  life,  lionils  of 
well-manafjed  and  properly  located 
Public  Utility  Companies,  conserv- 
atively financed,  combine  the  princii)al 
characteristics  of  ilesirabic  invest- 
ments. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  de- 
scribinfr  five  such  bonds,  secured  on 
progressively  niaiKijjfd  properties  in 
rapidly  fjrowinp  comnumities. 

A  iopy  of  this  boitklft  \,i.  103,  ntt  Public 

Utility  BonJi  ivill  he  sent 

lipiiil   icqiiesl. 

White,  Weld   &    Co. 

The  KookiTv 
Chicago 


14  Willi  Si.    Ill  Hi'vonshircSt. 
NewYork  Boston 


Crop 

Bushels 

Price 

Barley,  1912.... 

.     221,619,000 

.548 

Barley,  1911..  .. 

.     160,240,000 

.817 

Differences 

.       64,379,000* 

.2691 

Rye,  1912 

.       35,422,000 

.701 

Rye,  1911 

.       33,119,000 

.797 

Differences 

2,303,000* 

.096t 

Buckwheat,  1912 

.       18,000,000 

.697 

Buckwheat,  1911 

18,000,000 

.696 

Differences 

.001 

Flaxseed,  1912 .  . 

29,000,000 

1.477 

Flax.seed,1911.  . 

19,000,000 

2.050 

Differences 

10,000,000* 

0.573{ 

*  Increase. 

X  Decrease. 

crops  ■R-ith  the  yields  of  both  j-ears  con- 
trasted, showing  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  quantities,  prices,  and  values: 

Total  Value 
$121,991,000 
130,916,000 
8,925,0001 
24,831,000 
26,396,000 
1,. 565,0001 
12,546,000 
12,528,000 

18,000* 
42,833,000 
38,950,000 
3,883,000* 

"This  season's  indicated  yield  of  haj- 
shows  an  increase  of  17,509,000  tons,  but 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  average  price  of 
$2.74  a  ton.  Nevertheless,  the  increase  in 
quantity  more  than  overcomes  the  decrease 
in  price,  making  the  total  value  larger  this 
year  by  $54,936,000.  In  potatoes  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  as  to  gross  values  at  the 
farm,  where  the  average  price  is  37.2  cents 
a  bushel  below  what  it  was  last  year.  The 
comparisons  follow  for  both  crops: 

Total  Value 

$851,718,000 

796,782,000 

51,936,000* 

203,378,000 

258,719,000 

55,341,000t 


Crop 

Price 

Hay,  1912,  tons.  . 

72,425,000 

?11.76 

Hay,  1911,  tons.  . 

54,916.000 

14.50 

Differences 

17,509,000* 

2.74t 

Potatoes,  '12,  bus. 

398,000,000 

.511 

Potatoes,  '11,  bus. 

293,000,000 

.883 

Differences 

105,000,000* 

.372t 

*  Increase.         % 

Decrease. 

"Estimates  of  the  cotton  crop's  worth 
are  less  ea.sily  made,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  vield  this  year.  But  placing  that 
at  14,500,000  bales,  the  total  value  of  the 
cotton  itself  at  $52.50  a  bale  would  be 
$761,250,000.  The  Census  Bureau  last 
year  placed  the  value  of  the  crop  of  16,- 
2.'>0,000  bales,  including  linters,  at  $720,- 
000,000.  At  these  valuations  the  current 
season's  crop  would  be  1,750,000  less,  but 
would  be  worth  $41,250,000  more. 

"Last  year  the  cotton-seed  crop  was 
4,921,000  tons,  and  at  $18.30  a  ton,  it 
exceeded  by  $54,000  only  the  current 
year's  estimate.  This  year's  cotton-seed 
crop  is  estimated  at  4,500,000  tons. 

AS    TO    TRADE 

Bradstreet' s  on  October  5  declared  that 
trade  reports  were  "  more  uniformly  favor- 
able than  at  any  previous  time  this  year." 
In  part  this  was  due  to  the  return  of  settled 
weather,  in  part  to  progress  made  in  the 
cotton  crop.  From  the  West  reports  were 
of  excellent  trade,  while  from  the  South 
tliey  were  in  general  inclini^d  to  be  opti- 
mistic. The  most  encouraging  reports  came 
from  Texas  and  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley.  A  w(»ek  later  the  same  ])aper  d(>- 
clarcd  that  trade  continued  "  to  run  at  a 
fairly  rapid  pace."  Jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers in  most  parts  of  the  country  "  were 
enjoying  more  business  than  they  had 
known  in  years."  Other  items  in  Bnul- 
slrcet's  weekly  summary  were  as  follows: 

"  Reorders  from  retail  dealers  are  of  note- 
worthy proportions,  mail  orders  in  a  host 
of  lines  attract  attention,  and  road  sales- 
men evidently  do  not  have  to  do  much 
soliciting  in  order  to  get  business.  The 
most  significant  fcatun^s  of  tin*  entire 
situation  are  the  apj)arent  disregard  shown 
for  political  d(>ve!oj)nH>nts,  lh(>  heavy  con- 
sumption of  all  kinds  of  goods,  the  scarcity 
of  stocks  in  first  hands,  and  the  well-sohl- 
alicad  condition  of  textile  mills  as  well  as 
steel  plants,  all  of  which  creati>  the  im- 
pression that  tlie  country  is  retlccting  the 
results  of  underproduction  of  manut'acturt>(l 
l)r()ducts,  supplies  of  various  kinds  of 
wiiicli  fall  short  of  reciuirements. 

".I<)l)i)t'rs  ha\"e  exi)erience(l  an  excejjtion- 
ally  good  (legr(>(>  t)f  activity,  i)articularly 
tii()st>  of  the  Middle  West  and  spring-wheat 
Northwest,    tho  at   the  same   time   house 


A  Railroad  Bond 
to  Net  5.65% 

We  own  and  offer  a  railroad 
bond  secured  by  mortgage  on 
about  1,381  miles  of  railroad,  com- 
prising an  important  system.  The 
entire  bonded  debt  of  the  com- 
pany is  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
$38,000  per  mile,  while  this  issue 
is  followed  by  bonds  and  st.cks 
having  a  present  market  value  of 
over  $29,000,000. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year  surplus 

after  all  fixed   charges   amounted 

to    over    $1,600,000,  against   over 

$1,200,000  for  the  previous  year. 

Ask  for  Circular  S-844 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      ... 


-  $23,000,000 

-  176,000,000 


Looking  Forward 

The  failure  to  provide  for  tiie  future 
by  systematic  saving  and  prudent  in- 
vestment is  often  the  true  explanation 
of  lost  opportunity.  Saving  is  largely 
a  matter  of  habit,  which  once  acquired 
becomes  a  natural  and  regular  prac- 
tise. Prudentinvestmentrestsup-n  the 
solid  foundation  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, the  benefit  of  which  is  within 
tfie  reach  of  every  person  seeking  the 
counsel  of  a  reliable  and  experienced 
investment  organization. 

Write  for  our  Circular  No.  472 

"  Conservative  Investments." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Go. 

Investment  Hankers 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

Stale  and  James  Sts. ,  Albany 
50  Congress  Street,  Boston 
72  West  Adams  St.,    Chicago 

Members  New  Vork  Stock  I'.\cli.ine:e 


Railroad  Bonds 

To  Yield  5'  o  to  5.65% 

We  have  prepared  a  list  of  certain 
railroad  bonds  (mostly  underlying 
first  mortgages)  now  selling  at  prices 
which  show  considerable  decline, 
and  give  our  reasons  why  we  believe 
they  present  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  investment.  This  circular  will  be 
gladly   furnished    upon    application. 

Kean,  Taylor  &  Co. 

30  Pine  Street,  New  York 
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trade  at  South\vestern  centers  has  been 
stimulated  by  fall  festivals,  which  have 
attraot-ed  out-of-town  buj-ers.  While  trade 
at  the  South  is  livening  up  a  little,  the 
trend  there,  outside  of  the  distinctly  indus- 
trial centers,  is  still  relatively  backward, 
for  which  the  lateness  of  the  cotton-crop 
harvest  is  held  responsible.  Retail  trade 
has  picked  up  at  points  where  the  weathtT 
has  been  seasonably  cool  and  where  autumn 
exhibitions  have  been  held,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  probable  that  the  weather  has 
been  too  warm  over  a  wide  area  for  best 
results. 

"In  the  iron-and-steel  industry  produc- 
tion is  heavy,  but  consumption  eclipses  out- 
puts, w^ith  the  result  that  stocks  decrease 
rather  than  accumulate,  while  price  ad- 
vances on  bars,  shapes,  and  plates  do  not 
serve  to  abate  buying.  Complaints  of  a 
poor  supply  of  labor  still  restricting  output 
continue  to  come  from  many  w'idely- 
separated  sections,  but  this  situation  may 
be  mended,  as  far  as  some  unskilled  lines 
are  concerned,  with  the  end  of  the  harvest 
season.  Railway  traffic  is  exceptionally 
hea\'y  and  car  shortages  prevail,  but  the 
railways  seem  to  be  handling  the  enormous 
business  offered  with  more  facility  than 
heretofore." 


HIGHER   COMMODITY   PRICES 

BradslreeV s  for  October  12  reports  that 
commodity  prices  were  "  not  only  high,  but 
higher  than  ever."  This  statement  applies 
to  the  movement  as  a  whole.  In  some  quar- 
ters there  have  been  recessions,  but  "the 
general  undercurrent  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  the  level  to  even  greater 
heights  than  heretofore  registered."  The 
tendency  upward  applies  to  products  drawn 
from  the  grain,  tannery,  mill,  dairy,  and 
mines.  On  October  1  the  new^  high  record 
number  established  was  $9.4515,  an  ad- 
vance which  represents  "  the  most  note- 
worthy upward  jump  that  has  occurred  in 
any  recent  single  month."  The  ratio  of 
increase  over  last  month  was  2.5.  The 
present  number  "  not  only  eclipses  that  of 
six  months  ago,  but  surpasses  the  figures 
announced  for  other  high  points — January 
1,  1910,  and  March  1,  1907."  The  level 
now  reached  "  is  the  highest  brought  forth 
within  the  life  of  our  data  on  the  subject, 
which  extends  over  a  period  of  two  dec- 
ades." The  groups  of  articles  from  which 
the  index  number  is  drawn  are  set  forth  as 
follows : 

Mayl,  Oct.  1,   Sept.l,  Oct.  1, 
1912        1911        1912        1912 

Breadstuffs S0.1274  ."SO.llOG  .S0.0972  $0.0959 

Livestock 4450  .3825  .4350  .4425 

Provisions 2.3620  2.1665  2.2733  2.38.55 

Fruits 1977  .2220  .2447  .2564 

Hides  and  leather     1.1950  1.1600  1.2700  1.2925 

Textiles 2.4949  2.4140  2.5740  2.5824 

Metals 7501  .6517  .7818  .8264 

Coal  and  coke 0070  .0061  .0067  .0072 

Oils .3855  .4195  .3669  .3731 

Naval  stores 0883  .0891  .0745  .0750 

BuiUiinnmaterials      .0780  .0748  .0796  .0821 
Chemicals    and 

dniKS 7022  .6722  .6705  .6505 

Miscellaneous 4365  4375  .3415  .3820 

Total 9.2696    8.8065    9.2157    9.4515 

Commenting  on  this  table  Bradstreet' s 
says: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  only  tw-o  groups, 
breadstuffs,  and  chemicals  and  drugs,  re- 
ceded. On  the  other  hand,  live  stock 
pursued  its  wonted  course,  which  has  for 
months  been  upward,  the  primary  in- 
fluences being  the  strength  in  beeves  and 
horses,  for  live  sheep  and  hogs,  quotations 
for  which  appear  in  this  group,  declined. 
Provisions  ascended  chiefly  because  beef 
carcasses,  drest  hogs,  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  mackerel,  coflfee,  and  rice  became 
dearer.  Fruits  went  up  owing  to  higher 
prices  for  lemons.  Hides  and  leather  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  the  quotation  for 
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WM  

Demand    the   FULL   Earning    Power    of 
Your  Investments 

You  have  a  positive  right  to  insist  upon  receiving  the  full  earning 
power  of  every  dollar  you  invest. 

Safety  is  ALL  important — no  other  consideration  can  efFect  the 
the  influeuce  of  this  <vual  factor.  But  the  income  yield  is  the  real  reascm 
for  making  the  investment 

The  maximum  earning  power,  consistent  with  safety,  of  invested 
money  is  absolutely  fixed  by  laws  of  finance  wln'ch  govern  every  commer- 
cial relation.  The  individual  who  attempts  to  si-cure  more  must  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  safety  itself,  while  tlie  investor  who  is  content  with  less  is  depriving  himself  of 
what  is  rightfully  his  own. 

Safe  6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 


We  own  and  offer  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  based  on  imjjroved,  cen- 
trally located,  income-earning  Chicago 
real  estate  of  the  highest  class. 

Securities  of  this  type  offer 
unquestioned  safety,  with  an  un- 
usually attractive  income  yield. 
They  are  the  one/M«(iame»/a/ investment. 

In  accordance  with  the  ri<,M'd  and 
unvarying  policy  of  this  house,  the 
value  of  the  underlying  security,  conserv- 


atively appraised,  must  be  at  least  double 
tlie  total  amount  cf  the  bond  issue.  The 
annual  income  from  the  property,  in 
every  case,  is  at  least  three  times  the 
greatest  annual  interest  charge.  Every 
issue  is  covered  by  a  title  guarantee  pol- 
icy from  a  title  and  trust  company  of  Chi- 
cago, guaranteeing  these  bonds  to  be  an 
absute  first  lien  on  the  property. 

These  bonds  may  be  obtained  in 
denominations  of  I^IOO,  $.500,  $1,000 
and  $5,000— to  mature  serially  in  from  two 
to  fifteen  years. 


30  Years  Without  a  Dollar  Loss 

For  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  sold  this  class  of  securities  ex- 
clusively, and  it  is  a  significant  fact  thatduringthat  entire  timenotoneclient  has  ever 
lost  a  single  dollar,  either  of  principal  or  interest,  or  any  security  purchased  from  us. 

Quick  convertibility  into  cash  is  assured  through  our  custom 
of  repurchasing  securities  from  our  clients,  when  requested,  at  par  and  accrued 
interest,  less  a  handling  charge  of  I'i. 

Interesting  literature  of  extreme  value  to  every  conservative  in- 
vestor, including  a  copy  of  the  semi-monthly  Investors'  Magazine,  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 

A  very  choice  list  of  carefully  selected,  specific  issues  has  been 
prepared.    Ask  for  Circular  No.  2477. 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTG  AGEr^'eOND  BAN  K  ERS 


ESTABLISHED  laaa 

STRAUS   BUILDING. 


CHICAGO. 


(83c) 
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HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 
This  new  book  presents  in  clear  form  the 
simple  principles  of  safe,  conservative  and 
remunerative  investment. 

1 2 mo.  cloih.     75  cents  net;   iji  mail  82  cenb. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23RD  Street,  New  York 


kSQ]iniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii".:.iiniiiiTinniiiiiminiiniiiiniiuniniHiuiiiiilf^ 


$100  DENOMINATIONS 

5%  INCOME 

MATURITY  OPTIONAL 

Three  attractive  features  com- 
bined in  M.  C.  Certificates. 
Over  ^50,000,000  have  been 
invested  during  the  last  ten 
years  by  banks  and  bankers  in 
r^V  M.  C.  COLLATERAL 
0  /O  TRUST  CERTIFICATES 

Each  $100  Certificate  is  secured  by 
$120  of  triply  guaranteed  accounts 
receivable — sales  contracts  between 
responsible  merchants  held  in  tnist 
bv  a  great  trust  company  as  collateral. 
The  Certificates  are  issuable  in  multiples 
of  5icx3,  with  maturity  optional.  Small 
amounts  may  be  made  payable  on  de- 
mand. Write  now  for  our  free  descrip- 
tive Booklet  and  Monthly  Magazine 
'•WORKIWG  DOL.I.AK8" 

filled  with  helpful  suggestions  on  invest- 
ment matters. 

Mannfactarert  Commercial  Company 

Cipttml  $1,000,000 
297i  Broadwar  New  York  City 


^^^immiimimc^^^ 
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The  Home  of  the  Soul 


>r 


A  New  Hook  by  Charlta  Wagner,  author  of  "The  Simple  Life." 

You  can  read  this  book  to  great  profit  in  your  home. 

It  is  full  of  pure,  sweet,  beautiful,  elevating  thoughts. 

It  breathes  the  author's  Love  for  Humanity. 

It  is  remarkably  practical  and  vital— possesses  a  pe- 
culiar mental  tonic  effect  that  awakens  in  one  a  fresh. 
zest  for  life.    Price  $1.20  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  LondM 


ABOUT 

ODD    LOTS 


D 


No.    S 

O  you  know  the  ready 
market  which  exists  in 
Odd  Lots.? 

If  you  have,  or  want,  i  share, 
10  shares,  63  or  99  shares, 
you  may  sell  or  buy  the  exact 
amount  at  once. 

The  Odd  Lot  dealer  will 
present  the  counterpart  of 
your  order — at  the  "bid  or 
offer." 

Send  for  Circular  E— "Odd  Lots." 

JohnMuirS(o. 

^^    Specialists  In     ^ 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

NiAIN  OFFICE-71   BROADWAY 

Uptown  Office  —  42d  Street  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
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His    Vfork   Done 

r 

WHEN    the   fireman's  work^  is 
done  then  comes  the  adjust- 
ment  of  the  ^amageand  the 
call  on  the  fire  insurance  company 
to  pay  For  the  loss.  /        J 

The  Hartford  Fire  ^Inaarance 
Company  has  in  its  hundred  years 
and  more  of  life  paid  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  I  50  millions  of  dollars 
to  make  good  losses  by  fiire.  This 
is  the  largest  amount  paid  by  any 
fire  insurance  company,  but  the 
Hartford  is  to-day  stronger  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  .So  when 
you  need  fire  insurance 

INSIST  on  the  HARTFORD 

Agenti  Everywhere 


arm  Mortgages 

If  you  liave  inon«-y  to  Invest  safely  sund 
f'>r  our  lK)*)klft  "A"  dfscriptivo  of  our 
First  Farm  M()rtirai:('s — furnijlied  in  larpi- 
or  small  amounts.  30  years'  experience. 
High^-at  references  fnrniHhed. 

E  J.  LarKler(Sr  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D! 


It  is  a  sif^nificant  fact  that  in  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  business  experience  tliis  company 
has  never  been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of 
semi-annual  interest  checks  or  in  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  when  due  or  demanded. 

CALVERT   MORTGAGE 


e% 


CERTIFICATES 

issued  ill  denoininations  of  Jioo  and  redeemable 
on  demand  at  ;iiiy  time  after  two  years  are  an  ideal 
form  ot  investment  for  savings  or  surplus  funds  — 
Amply  protected  by  first  mortgage  security  on 
improved  property  — 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOK  TELLING  OF 
THE  UNUSUAL  SAFEGUARDS  THROWN 
AROUND  OUR  CUSTOMERS'  INTERESTS 

It   will  be  Ment  free 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert   Building.   Baltimore.  Md. 


this  group  attained  a  new  high  record — 
$1.292.'> — as  eontrasted  with  the  previous 
re(!ord  of  -SI. 2875,  touched  on  December  1, 
1909.  Textiles  rose  a  little,  cheaper  raw 
cotton  having  been  offset  by  increases  in 
hemp,  jute,  and  (la.x.  Most  metals  moved 
upward,  but  tin  furnished  the  most  note- 
worthy single  rise.  Coal  and  coke  in- 
creased in  value,  bituminous  coal  and  coke 
in  general  having  furnished  the  chief  gains, 
while  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  remained 
unchanged.  Oils  went  higher  because  of 
dearer  prices  for  olive  oil.  Naval  stores 
gained  a  little,  and  building  materials 
advanced  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
brick,  glass,  and  hemlock  timber,  while  the 
miscellaneous  group  took  on  more  strength 
because  of  an  upward  swing  in  the  price  of 
hops." 

Moody's  Magazine  for  September,  noting 
the  rise  in  commodity  prices  then  notablj' 
under  way,  remarked  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  except  in  war 
periods,  had  the  price-level  "  risen  faster 
than  during  the  first  few  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  in  1897." 
That  was  "  the  period  during  which  trusts 
were  rapidly  formed."  The  writer  presents 
the  [following  table  to  show  "  the  steady 
expansion  of  the  so-called  industrial  trusts 
during  the  last  fifteen  years." 

Num-     Plants  Total 

Total  at  End  of :  ber  Contained        Capital 

1897 38  672    $1 ,419.428..500 

1898 48  837  1,679,.'')82.500 

1899 88  1,746  3,027,910,561 

1900 98  1,862  3,240,001,061 

1901 117  2,980  5,202,350.560 

1902 136  3,264  5,723,741,560 

1903 146  3,469  5,941,042,560 

1904 153  3,687  6,-576,918,500 

1905 163  3,846  6,843,891,760 

1906 178  4,018  7,284,750,760 

1907 186  4,068  7,367,745,000 

1908 194  4,157  7,506,004,000 

1909 200  4,210  7,608.426,000 

1910 206  4,245  7,706,621,100 

1911 224  4,426  8,066,290,86) 

The  writer  added  as  to  the  bearing  these 
figures  have  on  the  cost  of  living: 

"From  July  1,  1897,  to  January  1,  1900, 
the  cost  of  living  advanced  31  per  cent. 
From  July  1,  1897,  to  May  1,  1902,  the 
cost  of  living  advanced  41  per  cent.  That 
the  trusts  were  largely  responsible  for  this 
great  advance  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
from  July  1,  1897,  to  January  1,  1900,  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  (in  which  there  are 
but  few  trusts)  advanced  but  25  per  cent., 
while  the  prices  of  metals,  clothing,  and 
miscellaneous  products  (in  which  there  are 
most  trusts)  advanced  37  per  cent.  No- 
table advances  occurred  in  Steel  Trust  pro- 
ductions, some  of  which  more  than  doubled 
within  one  or  two  years." 

THE    PASSING    OF    THE    FOUR-PER- 
CENTS. 

The  summer  rponths  reenforced  earlier 
evidence  of  a  growing  tendency  among 
investors  to  dispose  of  high-class  bonds, 
yielding  4  per  cent.,  in  order  to  reinvest  in 
bonds  or  first-preferred  stocks,  from  which 
5  per  cent,  or  more  can  be  obtained.  This 
tendency  first  set  in  two  or  perhaps  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cost  of  living  was 
showing  a  steady  increase.  People  who 
formerly  could  li\e  on  4-per-cent.  invest- 
ments found  it  dinicult  to  do  so  under  the 
in(!r(^as(>  in  pri(;es  and  hence  sought  to 
obtain  larger  incomes.  While  it  is  obvious 
that  with  these  investors  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life 
in  part  influenc(>d  them,  the  extravagant 
habits  of  th(>  times,  calling  (or  new  luxuries, 
in  considerable  degree  accounts  for  their 
seeking  larger  incom(>s.  It  is  believed  that 
this  shifting  of  investments  has  been  going 
on,  not  only  with  individuals,  but,  to  a  con- 


Invest   Your    Money 
in  High-Grade  Bonds 

When  you  buy  high-grade  bonds  your 
money  is  secured  by  mortgage  on 
property  of  demonstrated  and  seasoned 
earning  capacity  or  by  municipal  credit 
supported  by  taxing  power. 
Money  in  stocks  is  risked  on  the  suc- 
cess of  an  enterprise.  This  is  the 
difference  between  sound  investment 
for  assured  income,  and  speculation 
for  tmcertain  profit. 

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  deal  exclusively 
in  investment  bonds  that  measure  up  to 
a  high  and  definite  standard. 
Our  reputation  for  reliability  is  the 
result  of  36  years'  dealings  in  invest- 
ment bonds  with  success  to  our  clients 
and  ourselves.  If  you  have  $100  or 
$25,000  to  invest,  take  advantage  of 
our  experience  and  extensive  service. 

Bond  issues  that  wc  have  recently  purchased  outright 
alter    tiiorough    investigation    include    municipal,  rail- 
road and  public  service  bonds,  yielding  4  to  6%. 
Kvery  investor  should  write  for  the  October  number  of 
the  Rollins  Magazine  and  Circular  No.  590. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 

200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicaio 

Denver  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


nVp  e>vr  i  t  e  r 


You  can't  eret  a  better  built  tsTjewrlter 
than  the  $18  BENNETT.    Built  In  same 

factory,  by  same  men  as  make  Elliott-Fisher  Bill- 
ing Machines,  selling  from  8175  to  tlOOO.  More  du- 
rable than  expensive  machines,  because  farmore 
simple,  other  typewriters  have  1700  to  3700  parts 
—the  Bennett  only  250.    Hence  its  818  price. 

Let  the  BENNETT  prove  it's  the  machine  for  you 

on  our  "money-back-unless-satlsfled-gruaranty. "  Over 
26.000  In  use.  Has  all  Important  Improvements. 
Does  neat,  speedy  work.  Weighs  but  4  1-2  lbs.,  and 
easily  carried.  The  ideal  mach  ine  tor  traveling  and 
professional  men  and  home  use.     Write  for  catalog:  today. 

A-J.    BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

lAoe  Agents  h'anted  366  Broadway,  New  York 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

FROM  WHOM  TO  BUY  THEM 

From  whom  to  buy  your  investment  is  just 
as  important  as  the  investment  itself. 

Especially  is  this  so  with  mortgages  located 
away  from  the  investor's  home.  You  can't 
see  the  security,  but  if  you  deal  with  a 
banker  of  known  responsibility,  of  long  years 
of  experience  and  of  ability  in  his  business, 
you  may  be  as  sure  of  your  purchase  as  you 
are  in  your  favorite  store  at  home. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  our  business  has  been 
the  selling  of  Illinois  First  Farm  Mortgages 
to  Individuals  and  to  large  Corporations,  In- 
surance Companies,  TrustCompanies,  Savings 
Banks  and  to  estates.  We  teel,  tlierefore,  that 
we  have  suitable  investments,  based  on  produc- 
ing farm  lands  in  the  famous  Illinois  Corn  Belt, 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  individual  investors, 
and  will  be  safe,  sound  and  conservative  in- 
vestments. 

We  should  be  glad  to  send  you  our  list  of 
Mortgage  Investments.  Write  today.  Ask 
for  List  No.  215. 

A.    G.    Danforth   &  Co.,   Bankers 

FOUNDED  A.  D.  1858 

WASHINGTON,   ILL. 
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siderable  extent,  with  such  conservative 
institutions  as  are  not  hampered  by  law 
as  to  what  investments  they  should  make. 
Savings-banks,  if  they  were  not  restricted 
to  the  extent  they  now  are  as  to  invest- 
ments, might  also,  it  is  believed,  dispose  of 
their  present  high-grade  low-yield  bonds 
and  seek  in  other  issues  larger  incomes. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  investment  mar- 
ket in  recent  months  has  been  the  success 
with  which  new  preferred  stocks  in  manu- 
facturing concerns,  giving  a  minimum  re- 
turn of  5  per  cent.,  have  found  a  market. 
Coincident  with  this  movement  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  securing  for  first-class 
bonds,  yielding  4  or  4  J^  per  cent.,  anything 
like  a  ready  response  from  investors.  A 
notable  example  of  this  is  New  York  City, 
which  has  been  unable  to  borrow  monej' 
on  a  4-per-cent.  basis.  In  further  illustra- 
tion, the  reader  should  consult  the  follow- 
ing list,  compiled  by  the  New  York  Times, 
of  standard  railroad  bonds,  with  the  prices 
at  which  they  sold  in  recent  weeks  com- 
pared with  those  for  a  year  ago  and  six 
years  ago: 

Six 

Last        Year  Years 

Sale  Ago        Ago 

A..  T.  &  S.  F.  gen.  4s 96  M       98  M  102}^ 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4s 97  98  J^  103  J^ 

Canada  Southern  1st  6s .  .  .  100  ^  102  Vg  

Cent.  Pacific  1st  4s 94  ^       96%       99  H 

Ches.  &  Ohio  gen.  4  J4s 99  "/^  100  ?^  104  M 

Chi.  &  E.  111.  ref.  4s 77  }^       81  

C  M.  &  St.  P.  gen.4s 97  98  J/^  108 

Chicago  &  N.  W.  gen.  4s.. .      95  5^       97  H  

C,  R.  I.&P.  rcf.  4s 87^       88  J^       93^ 

C.CC.  &St.  L.  gen.4s.  .      93 M        92%  101}^ 

Ft.  W.  &  Rio  G.  1st  4s 76  83  K        87 

111.  Central  rcf.  4s 93  96^  

Iowa  Central  1st  5s 95  ^^  101  }4  109 

K.C..  Ft.  S.  &M.4S 78  H       79  3^       82 

Kan.  City  So.  5s 97  >^       99  ^g  

Louis.  &  Nash.  unif.  4s ...  .      97  H       98  H  lOOH 

Minn.  &  St.  L.  con.  5s 102  105  113 

Mo.,  K.  &T.  s.  f.  4Hs 86^2       85?^  

N.  Y.  Central  gen.  3  1/2S 86M       88  3^       92  H 

N.  Y.,  Chi.  &  St.  L.  Ist4s..      98  H       99  104  H 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  ref.  4s 92  94  H  102 

Norf.  &  West .  con.  4s 97  97  J^  101 

Northern  Pacific  4s 97  H       98  J^  103  ^ 

Ore.  R.  R.  &  Nav.  4s 93  96Ji  101  J/^ 

Ore.  Short  Line  4s 92  93  j|       94  H 

Reading  gen.  4s 96  M       98  99  M 

St.  L.,  l.M.&S.gen.  5s.  .  .  104  108  114M 

St.  L.  &S.  F.  R.  R.gen.  5s.      84  87"^  

So.  Pacific  ref.  4s 93  H       94^       96  M 

Southern  Railway  1st  5s.  .  .  106^  106  H  H5  J^ 

Union  Pacific  1st  4s 9914  100^  103^ 

Western  Maryland  1st  4s.  .      86}^       86  »i       84 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in 
by  investment  houses  as  to  whether  any 
change  is  likely  in  future  to  occur  in  these 
matters.  Some  careful  students  of  the 
subject  will  assert  that  present  conditions 
can  not  last.  The  New  York  Times  quotes 
some  of  these  as  venturing  to  predict  that 
"  with  several  years  of  good  crop  yields 
and  a  decline  in  commodity  prices  the  old 
high-class  security  will  come  into  its  own 
again."  Likewise  a  severe  panic  which 
would  result  in  the  collapse  of  some  of  the 
big  industrial  concerns  now  issuing  pre- 
ferred stocks  would  operate  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  amount  of 
new  bond-issues  by  railroads  have  been  held 
in  suspense  for  many  months,  in  the  belief 
and  hope  that  a  change  would  come,  ma- 
king it  possible  to  put  out  new  issues  on  a 
better  basis  than  the  one  now  existing. 
It  is  because  of  existing  conditions  that 
the  output  of  short-term  notes  has  been  so 
great.  Indeed,  this  latter  feature  of  the 
investment  market  is  considered  by  not  a 
few  observers  to  contribute  a  formidable 
e'ement  to  the  immediate  financial  outlook. 
15anks  and  trust  companies  have  invested 
so  largely  in  short-term  notes  as  to  have 
reduced  their  available  supply  of  money  to 
loan.     This  condition  seems  likely  to  re- 


A  BURROUGHS  at  $250 


Here  is  an  adding  machine 
bargain — a  nine-column, 
fully-equipped  Burroughs,  for 
any  straight  adding  or  tabu- 
lating figure  work,  for  only 
$250.  Sold  for  years  at  $375. 
Only  1097of  them  are  offered 
at  this  reduced  price. 

These  machines  are  demonstrating 
samples;  have  been  used  only  enough 
to  wear  off  their  "brand  new"  ap- 
pearance. They  are  not  second-hand 
in  any  sense,  but  are  positively  as 
good  as  new. 

We  had  occasion  recently  to  look 
up  the  record  of  one  of  the  first 
machines  we  made  (No.  347)  sold 
to  the  Alamo  National  Bank  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  Jan.  17,  1894.  The 
bank  used  it  nearly  13  years,  then 


sold  it  for  $175  and  bought  a  special 
bank  Burroughs.  The  original  ma- 
chine is  still  in  use  elsewhere,  after 
19  years'  steady  service. 

We  use  20,000  machines  continu- 
ously in  our  plan  of  letting  business 
men  try  the  Burroughs  before  buying. 
To  make  room  for  others  in  our 
constantly  increasing  variety  of  de- 
monstrating models,  we  have  picked 
these  1097  machines  and  offer  the 
purchaser  this  reduction  of  $125  to 
insure  quick  sale. 

Though  greatly  reduced,  these  machines 
carry  the  sameguarantee.the  same  Burroughs 
service  and  the  backing  of  the  same  organi- 
zation as  the  highest  priced  Burroughs. 

Naturally,  these  1097  machines  can't  last 
long  at  such  a  price — we  expect  most  of  our 
agents  to  clean  up  within  thirty  days.  May 
we  tell  our  office  near  you  to  show  you  one 
of  them  before  they're  all  sold?  Seeing,  of 
course,  doesn't  obligate  you  to  buy. 

Write  for  the  Burroughs  Systems  Books 
designed  particularly  for  your  business. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 


European  Headquarters,  76  Cannon 
Street,    London,    E.    C,    England 


49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines:  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  lozu  keyboard 
visible  printing  adding  machines — 86  different  models  in  492  combinations  oj  features — $150  to  $950 


"A  Timeir  Plea  for  the  Unification  of  Denomioation* " 

'The  book  presents  a  forcible  argument  and  a  atroni;  plea 
for  such  [Ohurch]  unity.  It  is  well-worth  rending  by  all 
who  look  forward  to  a  realization  of  the  Master's  prayer, 
"that  they  all  may  be  one.'  "—Hon.  David  J.  Brewer,  Just- 
ice U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

"That  They  All  May  Be  One" 

Ity  A3IOS  It.  AVKM>S 

Editor  of  "  The  Vhristicin  Endeavor  World  " 
Smnll  ISmo,  Cloth,  SCO  I'agreiii.    7.5c.  not 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO^  Pubs^  NEW  YORK 


DISRAELI 

His  delightful  personality,  the  underlying:  principles  <>f  his  hril* 
liant  statesmanship,  his  endurini:  theories  on  Labor.  Church.  Mon- 
archy, Foreign  Policy,  Empire,  Society,  Literature  and  many  other 
subjects  so  full  of  lijrht  and  f^uidancc  for  to-day's  problems  ar* 
civen  clear  and  scholarly  explanation  in  "Dlsrnell:  n  Study 
In  PcrHonallty  and  Ideas,"  bu  Walter  Sichel. 

Ahitrnrtavo  book,  bound  In  cloth,  llfiiNtra- 
ted,   335    puKes.      Price,    9S..10    postpaid. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,   New   York 


>A/on  dorf  «J  I 


Represent  the  first  radical  improvement  in  the  art  of  pipe  coriHtruction 
since  the  discovery  of  the  "Weed."      Both  pipes  pfisseBs  startltng  new 
features.       Remarkable  in  construction,  they  are  phenomenal  in  au 
periority.     The  derided  diflerence  in  the 
wonderful  construction    of  these   pipes 
aflbrdu  the  smoker  the   absolute   assur- 
ance of  a  cool,  clean  smoke  aod  perfect 
pipe  comfort. 

Bowls  are  genuine  French  briar,  stems 
pure  vulcanized  rubber;   best  of  all  the 
exceptionally  low  prices  make  it  possible 
ab<«oIutely    every    sm<^)ker   to  own 
these  wonderful  new  pipes. 


/ 


IM  ^  ^A/^      IR  i  p  ^  s 

A  tr^at  every  pipe  pmoker  has  wis-hed  for. 

WIZARD,  Style  O— 50e— by  mail  add  be.      style 
XX,  eterlinK  sdver,  »1. 00— Styles  O  and  XX  ^n- 
elude  1  dozen  antiseptic  wii:ks. 
DEKI,  Style    E-small    or  large  bowl.    50f. 
Style  H,  sterling  silver,  tl.OO.   .Style-^  K  and 
H   include  the  wonderful  nicotine  abi-orhing 
cleaner—         _^^^^^^^^^^^         The  Trne 

Health 
Ilpe. 


r^^^: 


Order  now  and 
aToid  Christmas  ruth. 

Wliard  Paieot  DereloplDfr  Co. 

Sole  owners  and  mannfa-  lurer*-. 
Order  direct  from  manufacturer.       Pppt.  8.131  W.  31st  St. ,  .\.  ¥. 
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Tobacco 
Is  My  Hobby 


j,'^ 


a 


For  40  years  I've 

smoked  and  studied  the 
countless  flavors  in  Hava- 
na Leaf. 

I  found  at  last  my  ideal  aro- 
ma, in  tobacco  which  grows  in 
certain  highlands  in  Cuba.  It 
is  mild  and  exquisite,  the  sweet- 
est smoke  that  I  ever  discov- 
ered. An  expert  on  the  ground 
selects  it.  And  I  have  it  made 
up — made  up  without  wetting 
— in  Panatelas  for  myself  and 
friends. 

Havingquit  business,  I  make 
a  pastime  of  supplying  these 
cigars  toothers.  And  so  many 
have  joined  me  that  I  order  now 
in  fifty-thousand  lots.  This  has 
cut  the  cost  immensely. 

I  charge  ^4.50  per  hundred, 
express  prepaid.  Or  I2.35  for 
fifty.  An  impossible  price  if  I 
made  this  a  business.  It  just 
about  covers  expenses. 

Men  who  like  mild,  dainty 
smokes  will  enjoy  these  rare 
cigars.  Men  who  crave  coarse, 
strong  tobacco  won't  approve 
my  taste.  I  am  seeking  only 
for  connoisseurs,  who  would 
greatly  enjoy  a  dainty,  uniform 
cigar.  And  I  cannot  supply 
too  many. 


Smoke  Five  with  M 


Before  you  order  let  me  send 
you  five.  Tastes  differ  on  to- 
bacco, and  I  want  none  disap- 
pointed. Send  me  10  cents  to 
cover  postage,  packing  and  revenue  stamp, 
and  I  will  mail  you  five  of  these  cigars. 

If  you  are  delighted,  and  wish  to  continue, 
order  as  you  v*fish.  In  any  event  you  are 
welcome  to  these  five  cigars.     Address     (m 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 


601   Marine  Bank  Building, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Life  and  Times  of  the 

Patriarchs,  Abraham, 

Isaac,  and  Jacob 

By    WILLIAM    HANNA    THOMSON,    M.D..  LL.D. 

Author  ii/  " liniin  ami  I't'rs<ttuititu,"  "Life, 
Death  antt  Ifiimnrtalittf" 

'yillS  new  work  supplements  the  famous 
•*•  book  by  Dr.  'rhoni-.on's  father  on  Pales- 
tine, entitled  "The  Land  and  tlie  Hook,"  which 
Dr.  Thomson  himself,  as  a  yoim^j  man,  as- 
sisted in  illustrating,  travelin}?  as  he  did  with 
his  fatlier  while  the  latter  was  gathering  ma- 
terial  for  the  work.  The  present  volume  has 
six  illustrations,  two  of  them  having  been 
drawn  by  the  author. 

Table  of  Contents 

INTRODUCTORY.— Til.'  Ilw.k  of  (It.iii'sls  sa  I.itoraturo. 


CRAI-TRK 

1.  A  trip  to  Jaulan. 

2.  AttKrkrd    by    Bodouin 
Riihhnra. 

3  Thn  Kiilr  I'UIn  of  Qtm- 
iit'tari't. 

4  r»liM  .Xl.llniid  XLIII. 

6.  lahiiiii<-l. 
t.     Tho     Rnlliioii    i,r    thn 

SwmM. 

7.  Ifani-  nn<l  K.lN'knlt. 


I'nAPTKB 

8.  Tho    Cavo    of    Macli- 
polah. 

9.  Esau  or  Edom. 

10.  .lliool). 

11.  Thv  Mnn  Iflrnol. 

13.      Thn  rntriarrhnl  Ti>nt. 
VA.      Pr(iplti>i-ii>!t  ill  tho  liouk 

of  U(>nt>Bifl, 
U.     Tho      Aiitlionhip     of 

(IfMi'Sis. 

I.-.       Til..  It.-.li  ..f  .1..I) 


I2mo.    Cloth.     SI. 20.  net;   by  mail.  $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers 
44-60  Ea.l  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 


strict  fo/  a  considerable  period  speculative 
operations  on  the  stock-exchange,  for  the 
reason  that  speculators  will  not  find  the 
banks  able  to  accommodate  them  with 
loans  at  attractive  rates  of  interest. 

IRVING    FISHER'S    PLANS    FOR    THE 
GOLD    DOLLAR 

At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  Boston  during  the 
last  week  of  September,  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  of  Yale,  in  the  words  of  The  Finan- 
cial Chronicle,  became  "  guilty  of  a  unique 
suggestion  for  dealing  with  the  great  prob- 
lem which  is  confronting  mankind  to-day — 
the  high  cost  of  living."  While  statesmen, 
publicists,  economists,  and  dreamers  "  have 
been  raking  their  brains  for  a  decade  past 
for  a  remedy  and  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  job,"  Professor  Fisher,  "  after 
revolving  the  matter  in  his  mind  for  many 
moons  has  managed  to  solve  the  problem." 
Professor  Fisher's  paper,  since  its  delivery 
in  Boston,  has  been  printed  in  The  Inde- 
pendent.   In  part  it  is  as  follows: 

"My  proposal  is  virtually  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar.  But  this  increase 
in  weight  would  not  be  added  to  the  coins 
themselves  but  only  to  the  bullion  out  of 
which  they  are  made.  In  other  words,  the 
proposal  is  to  restore  the  ancient  custom 
of  a  'seigniorage'  on  gold  coinage.  At 
present  there  is  no  seigniorage.  Coinage 
is  free  and  the  weight  of  a  gold  dollar  is  as 
great  as  the  weight  of  the  bullion  which  the 
miner  takes  to  the  Mint  and  for  which  he 
receives  back  a  dollar.  He  now^  takes  25.8 
grains  of  gold  bullion  to  the  Mint  to  secure 
a  25.8-grain  gold  dollar.  The  coined  dollar 
weighs  the  same  as  the  uncoined  or  '  bullion 
dollar,'  if  I  may  employ  such  a  term.  My 
proposal  is  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
bullion  dollar — that  is,  to  require  26  or  27 
or  28  grains  of  gold  bullion  to  be  taken  to 
the  Mint  to  secure  a  2.5.8-grain  gold  dollar. 
The  coined  dollar  would  remain  unchanged 
in  weight  (25.8  grains),  but  the  bullion  re- 
quired to  secure  the  coined  dollar — the 
bullion  dollar — would  be  heavier.  The 
difference  in  w(>ight  between  the  two  would 
be  what  is  called  seigniorage.  It  would 
not  be  fixt  once  for  all,  but  would  be  con- 
tinually adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  dollar 
always  a  fixt  purchasing  power.  As  the 
coined  dollar  would  be  interconvertible 
with  the  bullion  dollar,  the  two  would  ahvays 
be  equal  in  value.  The  ultimate  dollar 
would  be  as  it  now  is — a  dollar  of  gold 
bullion — but  this  dollar  would  no  longer  be 
of  fixt  weight  and  variable  value,  but  of 
fixt  value  and  variable  weight. 

"The  adjustment  of  the  siMgniorage 
would  bo  entirely  automatic,  dependent 
on  an  official  index  number  of  the  ])rice- 
level.  In(l(>x  numl/^rs  are  now  familiar 
and  well-tried  devices  for  measuring  change 
in  the  gen(»ral  level  of  i)ri('es.  The  new 
official  index  number  could  be  modeled  on 
the  Avell-known  index  numbers  already  in 
use,  such  as  those  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Bradstr(>et,  (libson,  the 
C'anadian  Labor  Office,  th(>  British  Board 
of  Trade,  the  London  Economist,  or  of 
Sauerbeck,  tho  I.^)ndon  wool  merchant. 
Tlu»  system  hero  i)ropose(l  is,  so  far  us  1 
know,  the  only  one;  j^rojxjsed  which  is 
purely  self-acting.  If  tlu»  ollicial  index 
number  shows  a  rise  of  prices  in  any  year, 
say  1  per  cent.,  it  would  be  mandatory  for 
the  mints  to  U(i<i  I  per  cent,  to  the  seignior- 
age. Kxprest  lli(>  other  way  about,  if 
gold  loses  1  p(>r  ci-nt.  of  its  value,  the  mints 
would  i)iiy  1  j)er  cent,  less  for  it.  Tiiis 
would  (end  always  to  preserve  a'uniform 
purchasing  power  of  (he  monetary  unit. 
As  soon  as  any  depreciation  occurred,  the 


<^^^ 
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Why  do  shoe  laces 
always  break  when 

you're  in  a  hurr>'  or  can't  con- 
veniently get  another  pair? 

The  answer  is — they  won't 
if  they're 

"NF 10"  Shoe  Laces 

Strongest,  neatest,  most  durable. 
Stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs.  to  the  foot 
without  breaking.     Every  pair 

guaranteed  6  months 

Tipped  with  patented  steel  tips  that  won't 
come  off — "N  F  IC'stamped  on  them. 

10  cents  per  pair,  but  worth  many  times 
that  price  in  the  satisfaction  they  give. 
Black  or  tan,  in  our  lengths  for  men's  and 
women's  high  shoes.  At  all  shoe,  dry-goods 
and  men's  furnishing  stores.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you.  we  \vill.  Write  anyway 
for  booklet  showing  complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Laces  and  Corset  Lacea 


, "?  VS"  StvoeXACK* 


Office  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy are  not  the  only  bene- 
fits   derived    from    the    use    of 

Wood  and  Steel 

Office  ^  Filing  Equipment 

An  office  fitted  throughout  with 

Globe- Wernicke  standardized  office 
devices  comes  honestly  by  an  appeeuance  of 
efficiency  and  skilled  management  which  wins 
the  respect  of  every  visitor  and  makes  the  em- 
ployees take  a  pride  in  their  positions  that  re- 
solves itself  into  dollars  for  their  employers. 

Many  large  and  small  businesses  are  re- 
equipping  their  office  to  benefit  by  the  many 
advantages  of  Globe- Wernicke  standardized 
office  equipment.  Write  for  Catalog.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  V  810 

31k  Slobc^Vcri^ickc  Qo. 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 

IlriiiK-li  »>t«UM>M:  N.w  York.  380-382  Hr..«.t- 
wny;  CllioaB".  231  23.>  So.  Wahasll  Avo. ;  Wasliiii;;- 
ti.n.l2l,S  ril'O  K  M..  N  \V.:  Boston.  91-93  F.-di-inl  St  : 
I'liilriil.-lphia.  lor.'liiu  Cli.stmit  St. :  Cmciiinati.  128- 
134  Fnuilh  Arc  !■: 
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increase  of  the  seigniorage  would  operate 
to  correct  it.  The  present  Mint  price  is 
fixt;  it  is  £3  17s,  10}4d.  per  ounce  of  gold 
11-12  fin(!  in  England,  or  $18.60  per  ounce 
of  gold  9-10  fine  in  the  United  States.  The 
proposal  is  simply  that  instead  of  alwaj's 
paying  the  same  money  price  for  gold,  no 
matter  how  much  it  appreciates  or  depreci- 
ates in  purchasing  power  over  goods,  we 
would  pay  exactly  what  it  is  worth.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  a  fixt  Mint  price  for  gold,  but 
there  is  virtue  in  a  fixt  purchasing  power  of 
monej'.  The  proposed  plan  has  been  en- 
thusiastically indorsed  bj'  those  who  have 
examined  it  in  detail." 

The  Financial  Chronicle  declares,  in  an 
ironical  way,  that  "  to  the  shallow-minded 
the  foregoing  will  look  like  an  attempt  to 
regulate  the  price  of  gold  rather  than  a 
plan  for  insuring  stability  for  the  prices 
of  commodities."  It  adds  that  "  some  of 
us  have  been  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
commodity  prices  are  regulated  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  such 
thoughts  are  evidently  the  relics  of  a  by- 
gone age.  The  Chronicle  contends  that 
food  prices  have  moved  upward  in  response 
to  that  law.  During  the  last  decade  our 
population  increased  about  16,000,000, 
while  the  yield  of  farms  in  all  leading  crops, 
except  cotton,  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary. Hence,  with  16,000,000  more 
mouths  to  feed,  there  has  been  only  the 
same  quantity  of  food  produced.  Because 
of  this  failure  to  increase  production,  the 
farmer,  in  the  last  year  covered  by  the 
census,  realized  nearly  $2,000,000,000  more 
for  his  products  than  he  received  ten  years 
ago.  But  Professor  Fisher's  plan  would 
indicate  something  to  the  contrary:  the 
trouble  has  not  been  that  commodities 
have  appreciated,  but  that  gold  has  depre- 
ciated. The  Chronicle  continues  in  its 
strain  of  irony: 

"That  being  the  true  cause  of  the  rise  in 
food  prices,  the  remedj*  is  obvious:  restore 
the  old  ratio  between  gold  and  commodities 
by  paying  less  for  uncoined  gold  and  pur- 
loining the  difference  as  seigniorage. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler.  If  foodstuffs 
were  in  insufficient  supply  before,  now  there 
Avill  be  enough.  If  prices  soar  too  high, 
squeeze  the  owner  of  gold  and  bring  him  to 
a  proper  state  of  benevolence.  If  there  is  a 
paucity  of  any  commoditj',  just  restore  the 
old  ratio  of  gold.  If  farming  methods  are 
inefficient,  don't  attempt  a  corrective  on 
the  farm  but  at  the  Mint.  All  over  the 
country  tremendous  efforts  are  being  made 
bj'  bankers,  railroad  men,  and  others  to  in- 
duce farmers  to  adopt  more  efficient 
methods,  so  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  These  well-meaning  persons  en- 
tertain the  delusion  that  in  this  way  a 
lower  level  of  values  for  farm-products  "can 
be  brought  about.  But  the  new  concept 
teaches  differently  It  furnishes  warrant 
for  saving:  Why  go  to  all  this  trouble  when 
a  much  simpler  remedy  is  at  hand  in  the 
new  plan  for  restoring  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold?" 

THE     LIFE-INSURANCE    COMPANIES 
AND    WESTERN    FARM- 
MORTGAGES 

Note  was  made  in  these  columns  several 
weeks  ago  of  the  interest  which  one  or 
more  of  the  large  New  York  insurance  com- 
panies has  been  taking  in  Western  farm- 
mortgages  as  investments  for  itself.  Thus 
far  this  interest  seems  not  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  stage  of  thorough  inquiry.  So 
late  as  October  7,  representatives  of  the 
Equitable  Life  of  New  York  were  reported 


WKat  confidence  Have 
you  in  advertisements? 

Read  this  letter — one  in  thousands 

FRANK  HERBERT  OWENS,  Commercialist 
140  S.  Ruby  Street  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gem  Cutlery  Company,  New  York  City.  August  9th,  1912. 

Gentlemen: — Somewhere,  sometime,  I  read  an  advertisement  to  the  eflfect  that  some  day 
I  would  buy  a  Gem  Junior,  and  that  day  would  probably  be  when  I  had  realized  that 
there  was  a  really  good  safety  razor  on  the  market  and  that  that  razor  was  the  Gem  Junior. 
I  have  tried  most  of  the  safety  razors  whose  names  have  appeared  iu  print — not  ex- 
cepting the  high-priced  ones— but,  still  having  confidence  in  the  statements  made  in  some 
of  the  advertisements,  I  bought  a  Gem  Junior  Razor,  expecting  little,  but  getting  much. 
I  have  one  of  the  new  outfits  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  shaver  and  best  saver  in  the 
field  to-day.  Yours  very  truly,  Frank  Herbert  Owens. 

This  is  the— 

Gem  Jr.  Damaskeene  Razor 


H. 


00 


Outfit  complete  includes  Gem  frame, 
which  has  a  reputation  by  itself, 
combination  stropping  and  shaving 
handles  and  seven  Gem  Damaskeene 
blades,  all  in  a  velvet  lined  case,  as 
illustrated — blades  are  packed  separ- 
ately   in    self    unloading    metal   box. 

Separate  Set  of  7  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  35c. 

Gem  Jr.  Damaskeene  Razor  and  Damaskeene  Blades  mean 
shaving    comfort — any    wise     dealer     knows — ask     him. 

GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY,  210-216  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York 

Pioneer  Safely  Razor  Maki^i — 31  years  in  business 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  jou  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
tlian  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

5PVn    in  fCWTC   for  a  sample  of  th?  most 
OCllU    IV  CCl^lO  periect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,204  Broadway.NewYork 


They 
,    iM  Shed  Bristles 

^F  Each  individoal  bristle  in  the 

W    Vulcan -Set  Shaving  Brush 

m  ]s  held  firmly  in  place.    Each  has  all  of  its  original 
M  li/c  and  elasticity  because  the  bristles  ii'i 

M  TRADE  MARk 


are  not  injured  by  heat  or  acid,  and  every  bristle 
in  them  is  alive  and  ready  for  work. 

Vulcan -Set  Brushes  are  luperior 
in  quality,  perfect  in  construction  and  ever- 
lasting in   Vi-ear.        Always  bring  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  users. 


For  Sale  Everywhere 


JOHN 


IITING-J.IAD%MSCQ 


Broth  Manafactarers  for  over  One  Hundred  Yean, 
and  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
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Perfect 
Hearing 

in  the  hollow 
of  your  hand! 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE 

A   telephonic    device   for  deaf 
people. 

It  consists  of  a  small  transmitter  and  battery, 
weighing  only  a  few  ounces,  which  is  carried  in 
the  vest  pocket,  and  the  little  receiver,  that  is 
shown  above,  which  is  held  to  the  ear.  By  the 
use  of  this  instrument  all  sounds  are  made  clear 

to  the  ear  of  a  deaf  person. 

You  can  hear  people  speaking  at  close  range,  ordinary 
conversation,  as  well  as  those  speaking  in  tlie  Church  or 
Theatre  or  at  a  distance.  The  instrument  is  simple,  easily 
understood— durable— does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  always 
ready  to  help  deaf  people  to  hear — a  remarkable  invention 
indeed,  and  one  that  entirely  supersedes  the  old  and  un- 
satisfactory ear  trumpets,  speaking-tubes  and  ear-dn;ms. 


FREE 
TRIAL 


"  The  Mears  Ear  Phone  Used 
Continually  Four  Years" 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. — Gentle- 
men; I  have  been  deaf  for  thirty  five 
(35)  years  as  the  result  of  Scarlet  Fever 
and  Diptheria  in  my  youth.  I  have  now 
used  the  Mears  Ear  Phone  daily  for 
four  years  and  have  found  it  to  be  the 
only  instrument  which  has  enabled  me 
to  converse  with  people  and  carry  on 
my  rapidly  g^rowing  insurance  business, 
and  enjoy  social  entertainments.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  demonstrate  its  grreat 
value  to  anyone  who  cares  to  visit  my 
office,  or  will  answerany  inquiries.  It 
has  also  improved  my  natural  hearing 
considerably. 
(Signed.)  Chas.  HcCaasland, 

207  Dickersoa  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


14,690  MEARS  EAR  PHONES 

have  been  sold  in  the  last  ten  years  at  the  former  price,  $35.00 

f\  C  *     1    O    *  for  the  Mears  Ear  Phone  com-   ^1  t^OO 

UUr   l3p6Cld.i   1  nCC   Plete,   at   this    time    only,    is 


$15! 


Try  It  Free.  Send  us  a  deposit  of  $7.50  for  good  faith  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  the 
Mears  Ear  Phone  to  your  address.  Give  it  a  10  days'  trial — then  you  will  know  it  is  all 
we  claim  for  it.  When  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  us  the  balance,  $7.50 — otherwise — 
notify  us,  return  the  instrument  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  J?7.50  deposit.  This 
offer  is  for  a  short  time  only — address  today.  Further  information  and  names  of  many 
satisfied  users  furnished  free  on  request. 


MEARS  EAR  PHONE  COMPANY 


45  West  34th  Street.  Suite  802 
New  York  City 

265  AMERICAN  AGENCIES  IN  THE  LEADING  CITIES 

Foreign  Agencies:  London,  82  Fleet  .St.;  Berlin,  147  Kurfurstenstrasse;  Sidney,  147  Sussex  St.;  Melbourne.  49 
Elizabeth  St.;  Johnnne-bura,  23  Rissik  St.;  Christiania;  Zurich.  74  F>ahnofstrasse;  Brussels,  17  Rue  de 
la  Kainette  ;    Amsterdam.  l.'jfi.N.  Z.  Voonburgwall. 


/ \ 

In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  diversion  every 
day  for  a  little  while  you  can  learn 

III  your  business,  in  your 
(lailv  rcudhi^.  in  your 
ronversation,  or  in  your 
trip  abroad,  a  speaking' 
and  writiiii;  fnnilh'arih 
HJIJi  oiif  ormnre  ol  tjipsr 
liintiuairrs  is  an  iuvahi- 
able  arromplislimeiit. 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 

ITA  LI  A  N 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 

Successful,  because  it  is  nature's  own 
method 

AlmoHt  unconsciously  you  i.-li'l<'  into  thinking  In  the  new 
laniru>K;f,  this  t)Oin>;  Ihii  riHlurnl.  tiuri>  wiiy  of  beconiiiii; 
fHiiiillar  with  thf  ii.w  tonfuc.  Ycu  \-  III  Hpcak,  think,  and 
writi'  llui  ni'w  liiiiKUiiKt'  In  ourprislnjtly  short  time. 

30  minutes  a  day  for  ten  weeks 

Durlnir  till'  viioHtion,  on  tlio  eiirs  ('Dining  and  (;oln); 
to  t)UHincs»,  In  odd  monicnls.  you  onn  become  fnniillar 
with  Kriiich.  (icrnian.  or  SimniHli,  by  KlviiiK  only  thirty 
ndnuti'H  u  doy  for  ciif  lit  or  ten  Wfcks. 

Direct  lessons  from  great  linguists 

Every  i)\irrlm««r  is  iiititlcd  to  iiuiiibrrship  in  thi>  oelc- 
bral<-(l  Kosonlliul  corrfSfiondriKM- school,  in  which  his  ex- 
•Mclscs  Hio  supervised  by  onilncnt  lliiiriiists  In  tin  three 
Inngiiases.  ThiHaffonis  the  beiiellt.s  of  a  private  Instructor. 
THOUSANDS  OF  ••DIGEST'  READERS  HA  VE  USED  IT 

Price  for  each  language,  $6 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

NEW     YORK 


FRIEND  OF  THE 
OPTIC  NERVE 


If  you  read,  write,  paint, 
engrave,  sew,  embroider, 
etc..  you  need  a  MAS- 
TER LAMP.  It  rests 
tired  eyes, saves  old  eyes, 

and  insures  young  ones. 

The  Radiant  Flame  of 

The  Master  Lamp 
Brings  Condensed  Sunshine 
Into  Your  Home 

Built  on  an  entirely  iiewprin" 
cipie,  it  Kives  from  25  to 
50';.  more  light  than  the  ordinary  lamp. 
Better  than  electricity  or  gas.  Free  from  all 
snioke,  smell,  and  dirt.  (Jasifies  the  oil  at 
top  of  the  wick  ana  net  in  the  body  of  the 
lami),  which  insures  al'sulute  safety. 
Made  in  four  finishes,  one  style,  one 
price — 

$5.00  DEUVERED 

larantee- 


to  have  reached  Wichita,  Kansas,  on  a  tour 
of  investigation.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  no  large  interest  in  Western  farm- 
mortgages  on  the  part  of  Eastern  life- 
insurance  companies.  Interviews  with  the 
p]quitable  representatives  in  Kansas  are 
said  to  ha\o  indicated  that  the  report  they 
will  make  to  the  home  office  will  be  favor- 
able to  investments  of  this  kind  by  their 
company.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
intimated  that  the  company  was  about  pre- 
pared already  to  invest  something  like 
$15,0(X),000  in  farm-mortgages. 

Statistics  are  believed  to  show  that  the 
indebtedness  of  Western  farmers  has  stead- 
ily increased  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
This  increase,  however,  is  declared  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  to  have  been  "  on  the  whole  a  business 
procedure,  the  money  having  been  used 
mostly  in  actual  development."  Loans  on 
Western  farms  are  now  made  \^nth  greater 
care  than  before,  the  appraisements  being 
smaller.  Little  opportunity  exists  for  the 
excessive  borrowing  which  prevailed  in 
former  years  and  often  led  to  disaster. 
The  percentage  of  losses  is  declared  to  have 
been  in  late  years  extremely  low. 

In  line  with  the  new  movement  on  the 
part  of  insurance  companies  is  the  recent 
action  of  President  Taft  in  favor  of  provi- 
ding financial  aid  to  farmers  through  a  coop- 
erative credit  system,  as  a  means  of  solv- 
ing in  part  the  question  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  President's  belief  is  that  the 
cost  of  foodstuffs  to  the  consumer  can  be 
reduced  by  reducing  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
of  the  production  of  his  crops.  He  believes 
the  cost  of  crops  could  be  reduced  by 
setting  up  a  financial  machine,  giving 
farmers  ready  access  to  the  money  centers 
of  the  world,  where  he  could  borrow  on 
terms  more  advantageous  than  those  under 
which  he  borrows  now. 

This  principle  of  cooperate  credit  for 
farmers  has  long  bef  n  in  use  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  order  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful adoption  of  the  President's  plan 
uniform  State  legislation  will  be  necessary. 
The  President  therefore  has  invited  the 
Governors  of  all  the  States  to  a  conference 
on  the  subject  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  next  December.  •"  What  this 
plan  offers,"  says  the  President  in  his  letter 
to  the  Governors,  "is  a  means  to  secure 
this  country  greater  productivity  at  less 
cost  from  the  farms  that  are  now  under 
cultivation,  and  above  all  to  give  us  more 
farms  and  more  farmers." 

THE  RETURN  OF  BETTER  TIMES 

Moody's  Magazine  in  the  past  few  j-ears: 
has  been  noteworthy  among  financial 
periodicals  in  its  caution  as  to  any  decided 
boom  in  business  being  near  at  hand.  In 
several  issues  it  has  firmly  taken  conserv- 
ativ(>  ground  against  general  sentiment  as  to 
improvement.  For  one  thing  it  has  not 
been  able  to  see  that,  so  long  as  high  prices 
continue,  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit 
any  actual  boom.  It  has  been  further 
opi)rest  bj'  the  fact  that  wages  continue 
high  and  that  further  liquidation  was  neces- 
sary in  general  business.  In  its  October 
number,  however,  more  optimistic  opinions: 
are  put  forth.  So  far  as  present  signs  can 
ho  judged,  it  says,  "  a  business  revival  is; 
now  under  way  which  is  likely  to  develop^ 
into  a  substantial  boom  during  the  next  few 
months,   regardless  of   the  numerous  un- 
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satisfactory  sides  of  the  general  situation." 
Other  points  made  in  this  issue  are  as 
follows: 

"There  are  manj'  indications,  of  a  most 
tangible  nature,  that  trade  is  rapidly 
re\'iving.  For  example,  take  railroad  earn- 
ings which  have  come  to  hand  since  the 
first  of  July.  In  almost  everj'  instance  we 
find  that  results  are  far  ahead  of  those 
reported  for  the  same  periods  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  the  current  tonnage  news 
and  reports  of  car  loadings,  etc.,  show  that 
the  hig  granger  and  trunk  lines  are  being 
taxed  to  full  capacity.  Not  for  a  good 
many  years  has  the  outlook  seemed  so 
bright  for  the  railroads.  Properties  like 
St.  Paul,  Rock  Island,  Illinois  ("entral, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  made 
such  disastrous  exhibits  last  year,  are  al- 
most doubling  up  their  net  figures  now; 
the  Eastern  properties,  such  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Haven,  etc.,  which  last  year 
reported  such  lean  surpluses  above  their 
•dividend  requirements,  have  now  turned  a 
sharp  corner,  and  are  steadily  reporting 
heavy  increases  in  receipts. 

"A  year  ago  there  were  105,601  idle 
freight-cars  on  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
At  the  opening  of  September  of  this  year 
the  surplus  of  idle  cars  amounted  to  only 
36,047,  and  since  that  date  the  surplus 
has  disappeared  entirely  and  there  is  an 
actual  shortage,  which  is  increasing  daily. 
The  change,  however,  is  more  significant 
than  can  be  conveyed  in  figures.  During 
the  past  three  or  four  months  the  railroads 
have  been  steadily  receiving  assignments  of 
new  equipment,  and  have  in  use  to-day 
more  new  equipment  than  for  several  j^ears 
past.  And  yet  the  increase  in  tonnage 
since  the  middle  of  August  has  been  so 
rapid  that  a  heavy  shortage  already  con- 
fronts the  companies,  and  this  shortage 
promises  to  be  doubled  in  the  course  of 
the  next  thirty  days. 

'"This  trend  in  the  railroad  equipment 
situation  is  not  only  a  barometer  of  what 
the  railroads  are  doing,  but  it  is  a  strong 
indication  that  the  great  volume  of  busi- 
ness now  being  done  by  the  equipment 
manufacturing  companies  will  continue  un- 
abated for  many  months  to  come. 

"The  production  of  pig-iron  during  the 
month  of  August  equaled  that  of  May. 
This  is  an  unusual  situation,  for,  as  a  rule, 
production  in  this  line  of  industry  falls  off 
in  the  summer  months.  But  this  year 
there  has  been  practically  no  reaction. 
'The  figures  have  ranged  high  ever  since 
last  February,  and  as  compared  with 
August  of  1911  this  year's  output  indicated 
an  increa.se  of  no  less  than  585,784  tons; 
while  current  indications  point  to  the  prob- 
ability that  both  September  and  October 
iron  output  will  exceed  that  of  the  month 
of  August. 

"In  the  meanwhile  the  consumption  of 
iron  and  steel  products  has  tended  to 
further  expand,  and  prices  have  in  many 
case  substantially  risen.  The  unfilled 
tonnage  figures  of  the  United  States  Steel 
•Corporation  show  how  heavy  the  demand  is 
at  present.  Ordinarily  these  unfilled  ton- 
nage figures  shrink  during  the  summer 
months;  but  this  year  they  have  shown  a 
steady  advance. 

"The  figures  showing  the  Habilities  of 
failed  concerns  during  the  past  few  months 
have  been  high.  It  is  clear  that  the  general 
liquidation  in  business,  which  we  have  been 
waiting  for  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
and  have  to  some  extent  been  witnessing, 
is  not  yet  entirely  completed.  A  large 
number  of  the  recent  failures  have  no 
doubt  been  the  smaller,  weak  concerns 
who  have  tided  over  the  dull  period  of  the 
last  year,  only  to  find  it  necessary  to 
liquidate  at  last.  For  many  such,  the 
revival  now  under  way  has  been  a  little 
too  long  delaj'ed. 

"Altho    bank    exchanges    averaged    in , 
August    considerably    less    than    in    Julv 


Royal  Olvuies 

Safeguard  Your  Health 

These  soluble  capsules  contain  the  PUREST, 

RICHEST.  &  HIGHEST-PRICED  olive  oil 

in  the  world,  winner  of  two  gold  medals  at  great 
expositions. 

{Beigare  of  adulterated  &  harmful  olive  oils.) 

Royal-Olvules  purify  the  blood  &  increase  its 
germicidal  power.  They  clear  the  complexion, 
cure  constipation,  prevent  appendicitis,  "lubricate" 
the  whole  body  machine  &  make  it  "run"  right. 
Nutritive  value  97  p>er  cent. 

Thousands  use  Royal-Olvules. 

$1.00  the  box  of  120  Royal-Olvnlet 
25c  for  sample  box  (24  Royal-Olvolet) 

References:  Any  Bank  in  Philadelphia 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co., 

1001  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 
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llittle  ^\)in0  in  ©rejsjS 

Oftfii  o<uint  mure  than  larger.  Kvc- 
iiinK  dress  needs  peifect studs  to  coin- 
(ilito  its  effect. 

ftrementj  "iSobhin-CTutcl) 
^tubjtf  anD  12>Ci8l  '^Button? 

'the  kind  that  fco  In  lil.e  a  nerdin 
and  hold  like  an  anflhur,  without  inai' 
iiMg  tlic  stifTest  Bhiit  front,  are  iiitt 
only  the  easiest  to  manipulate,  but  are 
always  perfect  in  workmanship  and 
correet  in  style. 

No  spiral  springs,  hollow  tubes,  hinge 
joints  or  loose  parts  to  cause  trou»)lt^. 
M;ido  in  a  large  variety  of  patterns, 
from  plain  rolled  ?old  plate  to  the  fin- 
est quality  mother-of-pearl,  mount«;'J 
in  14-K.  gold  or  platinum  andsei  with 
precious  stones. 

Ask  any  up-to-date  jeweler  to  show 
them,  or  write  us  for  booklet  showing 
many  designs,  also  our  gift  sets. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

101  Chestnot  St.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Litrge.Ht  manufacturers  of  high-claas 
jewelry  in  the  world. 
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Baird-Korth  Co. 

Providence.Rhode  Island. 

I       WILL      BUY      ALL       MY      GIFTS       FROM       BAIRD-NORTH       CO. 


.BECAUSE  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned. 
Buying  direct  from  the  workshop  I  pay  factory 
prices~one-third  less  than   retail. 

BECAUSE  I  shall  receive  goods  that  are 
high  in  quality— that  are  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed. 

BECAUSE  they  deliver  free  and  guaran- 
tee the  safe  arrival  of  my  order. 

BECAUSE  it  is  easy  to  shop  from  their 
catalogue.  One  list  of  goods,  one  remittance, 
and   my  shopping   is  done. 

BECAUSE  I  will  receive  prompt  service, 
complete  satisfaction  and  big  value  for  my 
money. 

BECAUSE  they  are  reliable.  They  will 
satisfy  me  or  return  my  money—nobody 
can  do  more. 

BAIRD-NORTH    CO. 
712  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.   I. 
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A  CONFEDERATED    SPY 
TOOK  THISI^HOTO GRAPH 


Copyrljht 
191'i 

Rcvit^w  of 
Rvripws 
Co 


Send 

Coupon 

for 

FREE 

Book 


STARTLING  reminder  of  the  adventure — the  daring,  the  reckless 
courage  of  those  hot  days  fifty  years  ago  is  this  photograph  taken 
by  Lytle  of  the  Confederate  Secret  Service  along  the  Mississippi. 
He  slipped  through  the  Union  lines  and  photographed  the  cavalry  in 
formation,  the  men  in  camp,  regiments  ready  for  battle — all  as  informa- 
tion for  the  Confederate  Generals.  And  now  you  can  own  these  strange 
photographs,  telling  the  very  secret  heart  of  history— in  your  set  of  the 

Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War 

3800  Photographs         Ten  Magnificent  Volumes,  Beautifully  Bound         A  Million  Words 

or  the  other  of  the  Union  Army.  Some  were  taken 


Like  the  American  public,  the  Review  of  Re- 
views was  delighted  and  amazed  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  famous  Brady  lost  Civil  War  photo- 
graphs after  their  50  years  burial.  But  they  felt 
sure  that  there  must  have  been  other  camera 
meu  as  daring — who  followed  Brady  into  the 
field  of  battle.  So  searchers  were  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  result  was 
starthng.  Some  photographs  found 
were  taken  by  Gardner,  Brady's  Scotch 
assistant  ;  some  by  photographers 
officially  attached  to  one  section 


by  Confederates — Cook  who  had  his  headquar- 
ters in  Charleston,  by  Edwards  of  New  Orleans, 
by  Daviesof  Richmond.  Theirwork  had  gone  to 
precious  private  collections,  to  old  people  who 
treasured  a  single  photograph — to  forgotten 
albums.  All  these  —  by  an  enterprise  as  ro- 
mantic as  the  pictures  themselves — have  been 
recovered — and  now  you  can  own  them  together 
with  the  million  word  history  written  by  50 
famous  men  of  the  North  and  South. 


Literary 
Dig.-8t  10-21) 
JOHN 

WA.NAMAKF.K. 

New  Jork  City 
Sond  mo  I'i  rare  An'l 
iottireatine      war-tiino 
phr>u>irrapiii,    shown    in 
16    lainplf     paci't    of     th 
l*boto|?rapblc   lllitory  of  thf> 
•  ivll   War.      I  nlii  iiil<Tr>t<i|  in 
yiiur  ort.r    to  «avi'  nn-  II'j  IX).  but 
am  to  be  undor  no  ol>liKation. 
You   are   to   srnd    tlK<    sample   paKcs 
rontainioK   thi*  photographs  absolutely 
frco  and  charKi-s  paid. 

Ranc 

Address 

Orriipntlon    


A  $15.00  Saving 

Knowing  that-owinR  to  the  besinning  of  royalty  payments  on   thou- 
sands of  the  rare  photographs— the  Review  of  Reviews  had  to  advance 
the  price  of  the   I'liotoKraphic  History  $15,  John    Wanamaker 
arranged  quickly  for  one  special  edition  at  the  present  price. 

A  number  of  the  famous  photographs  in  sample  pages  of  this 

'.^\    "'0"""'enlal  work,  will  come  to  any  adult  FKKK  on  receipt 

v^X     of   the  coupon.     At  the  same  time  you  will    learn  how  you 

can  save  money  on  your  set  and  pay  for  it  in  little  monthly 

payments.     Ke  i>r<»iiii)t  ami  save  $  1  5. 


Send  for 
Book  of 

SAMPLE 

PAGES 

FREE 


John  Wanamaker,  New  York 


How    the    Standard    Bible    Dictionary    HELPS    the 

Sunday  School  Superintendent,  Teacher  and  Worker — 

Likewise  the  Ambitious  Bible  Scholar  who  aspires  to  become  an  Active  Worker  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Church  Societies 


Many  Sunday  School  Officers, 
Teachers  and  other  Workers  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  technical  educ.ilion 
in  Bihlc  study,  and  yet  desire  and  ajv 
preciatc  all  that  Hiblical  ."icholarship 
can  give  them  of  its  results.  What 
more  n.itural  and  helpful  than  to  refer 
the  many  vexing  problems  ari.sing  in 
the  preparation  of  Sunday  School  les- 
tons,  Bible  talks  and  discussions,  etc  , 
to  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
for  explanation  and  light? 


In  no  other  way  that  we  know  of 
can  you  obtain  so  complete  an  under- 
standing and  la/iing'/ami/iari/yviUU 
Bible  persons,  places  and  events 
through  i»i/y  a  /nv  tninutes  rf/erence 
than  l)y  means  of  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,  which  James  K.  McCurdy, 
Ph.D.,  1,1.. D.,  Vniversity  College, 
Toronto,  rails  "The  best  single  vol- 
ume handbook  for  Bible  study  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  langu-ige." 

Rev.  V.  N.  Peloubet.  author  of 
"  Peloubet's  Notes  (on  tnc  Interna- 
tional S.  S.  Lessons)"  writes  (in  part)  : 


"  The  Standard  possesses  some  very 
great  advantages  over  other  Bible 
Dictionaries — 460  unusually  good  ex- 
planatory illustrations — colored  maps, 
a  real  help  pronunciations  of  proper 
Biblic.il  names— labor-saving  thumb- 
index  clear  print,"  etc.  Prepared 
under  the  editorial  directionof  .Melanc- 
thon  W  Jacobus,  Andrew  C.  Zenos 
and  Kdward  K.  Nourse.  qio  large 
pages  Handsome  cloth  binding,  price 
>6  including  index,  carriage  prepaid; 
;  i  morocco  jSio.     Full  morocco  f  12. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  New  York  and  London 


(which  is  normal),  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  was  a  very  substantial  increase  as 
compared  with  August  of  last  year,  while 
in  Seplemlier  we  find  that  an  almost  daily 
increase  took  place.  This  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  has  been  outside  of  New  York 
City,  and  therefore  not  in  anj-  sense  result 
of  stock-market  activity.  Indeed,  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  activity  in  lioth  the 
stock-  and  bond-markets  during  the  past 
two  months  has  been  very  light. 

"As  far  as  the  local  banking  situation  is 
concerned,  the  conditions  at  the  present 
time  are  not  of  the  best.  It  is  an  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  credit  situation  in  both 
this  country  and  Europe  is  the  weak  factor 
in  the  outlook.  The  revival  in  general 
business  can  not  but  further  strain  the 
already  lowered  reserves,  and  anything 
like  an  active  speculation  at  this  time  would 
force  extreme  stringency.  Already  inter- 
est rates  have  risen  sharply  in  response  to 
the  strain;  prime  commercial  paper  is  now 
commanding  6  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
only  4  per  cent,  a  few  months  ago,  and  6- 
months  loans  in  Wall  Street  are  being 
negotiated  at  from  0^4  to  6  per  cent.,  while 
the  call  rate  has  exceeded  7  per  cent,  on 
several  days  recently.  Before  the  close  of 
November  it  is  entirely  likelj^  that  the 
call  rate  will  rise  on  many  occasions  far 
above  6  per  cent.,  for  there  will  be  manj^ 
days  when  there  will  be  an  urgent  demand 
for  funds.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  an 
analysis  of  trade  conditions  at  this  time 
reveals  a  general  situation  which  is  dis- 
tinctly favorable.  Xot  for  nearlyfour  years 
have  there  been  such  emphatic  signs  of 
revival;  not  for  many,  many  years  have 
the  crops  as  a  whole  turned  out  so  well." 

NEW  HAVEN'S  STEAMSHIP  INVEST- 
MENTS 

It  has  long  been  publicly  known  that  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  virtually  owned  the 
steamship  lines  plying  between  New  York 
and  points  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  It  appears  from  the  recent 
report  of  the  company  that  this  railroad 
is  also  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Corporation.  This  corporation 
owns  a  number  of  steamship  lines  plying 
between  New  England  points.  New  Bruns- 
wick, Xova  Scotia,  etc.  Among  recent 
rumors  in  financial  circles  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  the  New  Haven  road  contem- 
plates selling  its  Long  Island  Sound  lines 
to  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  in 
order  to  comply  with  Ft>deral  legislation 
affecting  corporation  holdings.  After  a 
study  of  tht>  railroad's  annual  report  a 
Boston  correspondent  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  extracts  the  following  information: 

"Under  the  caption,  'Marketable  Secu- 
rities,' it  carries  20.(X)0  shares  of  Eastern 
Steamship  common  stock,  SoO  i)ar,  at  a 
cost  price  of  SS  lO.lHlO,  or  §42  per  share,  and 
15, (KM)  iireferred  shares,  par  .iiilOO.  at 
SI, 4()'2, ")()(),  or  S97.oO  per  shai(>.  The  New 
Haven  also  carries  §2,000.000  Eastern 
Steamship  o-jier-cent.  bonds  at  a  cost  of 
.'J2.4;r..")00.  This  makes  the  total  book 
cost  of  the  railroad's  interest  in  the  steam- 
shi]!  i>r()p(Ttv  S4,740,(K)0,  whicli  is  at  least 
$1,000,000  above  tiieir  market  \alue. 

"The  Eastern  Steainsliip  Corjxiration 
has  outstanding  .5:i.(K)0,(KK)  pref(>rred  and 
.'ii;;i;i7r),00()  common  stock  and  .§0,700,000 
bonds.  Tile  New  Haven's  owm>rship  in 
these  securities  amounts  to  about  29.0  per 
cent,  of  the  common,  .")0  jier  cent,  of  the 
preferred,  and  43. S  per  cent,  of  the  bonded 
debt. 

"The  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation 
was  formed  near  the  end  of  1911  as  a  con- 
solidation  of   the  old   Eastern  Steamship 
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Co.,  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.,  and 
the  Maine  Steamshij)  Co.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Eastern  and  Metropolitan 
lines  were  originally  part  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Steamship  Co.,  and  with  the  collapse 
of  that  combine  were  placed  in  receiver- 
ship. 

"Upon  adjustment  of  their  affairs  con- 
trol went  to  local  banking  people,  and  altho 
never  publicly  acknowledged,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  New  Haven  had  no 
inconsiderable  interest  in  the  properties. 

"The  Maine  Steamship  Co.  was  owned 
for  years  by  the  New  Haven  through  the 
Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co., 
which  carried  the  6,607  $50  shares  of  the 
Maine  Co.  on  its  books  at  a  cost  of  $1,146,- 
387,  and  16  bonds  at  $17,300.  a  total  of 
$1,163,687.  The  difference  between  the 
book  cost  of  the  Hartford  &  New  York 
Transportation  Co. 's  interest  in  the  Maine 
Co.,  and  book  cost  of  New^  Haven's  interest 
in  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  is 
$3,576,313. 

"It  seems  likely  that  the  major  part 
of  this  $3,576,313  represents  what  the  New 
Haven  received  for  its  holdings  in  the  old 
Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Steamship  com- 
panies, as  the  Hartford  &  New  York 
Transportation  Co.  carried  the  Maine 
Steamship  stock  for  about  all  it  reasonably 
could.  At  $1,146,387,  for  instance,  the 
Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co. 
valued  6,()67  shares  at  about  $170  per 
share,  or  3  3^2  times  their  par  value.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  stock,  upon  which  earnings  apparently 
amounted  to  onlj-  10  per  cent.,  was  turned 
into  the  new  Eastern  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion at  a  greater  price. 

"With  the  recently  acquired  Boston  & 
Yarmouth  Steamship  line  (Dominion  At- 
lantic Railway  Steamship  Co.  formerly) 
the  Eastern  Corporation  now  operates  nine 
lines  of  steamers  with  33  boats  touching  81 
points  in  New  England,  the  Provinces,  and 
New  York.  The  scope  of  the  company's 
operations  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  approximately  2,350  statute  miles 
are  covered  in  a  single  trip  of  all  the  lines 
operated." 

HOW  TO  INVEST  $75,000  FOR  A 
WIDOW'S    SUPPORT 

Lists  of  stocks  and  bonds  suitable  for  a 
business  man's  investments  and  for  a 
widow's,  in  amounts  of  about  $20,000,  have 
been  compiled  on  several  occasions  during 
the  past  year  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
They  have  aroused  considerable  interest 
among  investors  and  have  been  generally 
commended  as  conservative  and  useful. 
In  a  more  recent  issue  a  correspondent, 
asking  for  a  list  of  securities  for  a  widow 
possest  of  $75,000,  for  whom  "safety  is  of 
prime  importance,"  but  who  desired  also 
to  secure  "  as  reasonably  high  return  as  is 
commensurate  with  the  degree  of  safety 
needed,"  was  asked  for.  Lockwood  Barr, 
who  has  compiled  the  answer  to  this  re- 
quest, says  in  part: 

"High-grade  bonds  such  as  are  legal 
for  the  investments  of  savings-banks  in 
New  York  State  and  Massachusetts  are  the 
logical  medium  for  funds  requiring  great 
safety  of  principal  and  interest,  but  the 
return  upon  this  group  of  securities  at 
current  levels  is  between  4  per  cent,  and 
4.40  per  cent.  Altho  the  funds  under  con- 
sideration are  those  of  a  widow,  and  no 
undue  risk  should  be  assumed,  still,  with 
as  much  as  $75,000  to  invest  you  should 
be  able,  by  judicious  selection,  to  secure 
a  better  return  than  the  foregoing  yield, 
without  much  sacrifice  in  either  of  the  two 
prime  factors,  safety  of  both  principal  and 
interest. 

"Most  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  ob- 


Measure  Bissell  Cleaner  Value  By  These  Plain  Facts; 

Actual    merit,  in   the  Bissell  Electric  Suction  Cleaner,  or  in   any  electric 
cleaner,  depends   absolutely  upon   two— and  only  two— thin^^s,  the  volume  of 

air  and  its  velocity.    It's  all  in  the  strength  of  the  motor, 
the  desiirn  of  the  fan,  and  the  size  of  the  hose. 

Here's  WHY  the  I^issell   Is  The  Best: 

The  usual  hose  is  ^  inch.  Ours  {1%  inch)  is  four 
times  as  h\\r.  The  big  motor,  3^  horse  power,  matches 
thebighoseand  together  they  pull  70  to  80  cu.  ft.  of  air 
per  rninute  at  a  constant,  steady  speed  of  over  a  mile 
a  minute  at  the  tool.  That  cleans  clean.  Smaller 
motors  or  smaller  hose  cannot  reach  this  result. 

Measure  any  other  cleaner — of  any  kind — by 
these  obvious  facts.  Read  our  first  paragraph 
again.  Learn  what  volume  of  air  each  cleaner 
handles  and  at  what  speed — then  decide. 

The  Bissell  gathers — and  holds — not  only  all 
dust  and  germs;  the  strong  suction  picks  up  string, 
lint,  cotton,  a  handkerchief,  coins,  and  even  small 
nails  without  injury  to  itself. 

Weighs  only  33lbs.  Any  woman  can  carry  it  up 
and  down  stairs.  It  runs  easily  on  rubber-shod 
wheels  ana  follows  the  user  without  conscious 
effort.  You  don't  push  it  on  a  long  handle,  nor 
diag  a  heavy  hose  after  you.  The  Bissell  reaches 
40  ft.  from  any  electric  fixture.  You  clean  a  whole 
floor  without  disconnecting. 

Not  only  in  residences,  but  in  large  office  build- 
ings, apartments  and  hotels,  the  Bissell  gives  perfect  service  under  hardest  usage. 
It  cleans  hundreds  of  rooms,  perfectly  and  very  cheaply.  Has  appliances  for  sharpen- 
ing knives,  polishing  silver,  nmning  washing  machines,  meat  choppers,  bread 
mixers,  etc.     Can  be  kept  busy  day  and  night. 

Best  of  all,  it  costs  less  than  any  other  cleaner  that  even  claims  to  approach  it  in  efficiency. 
Write  us  today  (at  Toledo)  and  learn  the  many  economies  that  the  Bissell  offers  you. 

Some  unoccupied  territory  open  for  reliable  dealers. 

THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO.,  224  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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"In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheu- 
matism,   Lithaemia,    and    the 
like,  Its  Action  is  Prompt 
and    Lasting." 

George  Ben  Johnston,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Richmond,  Va.,  Ex-President  Southern 
Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex- 
President  Virginia  Medical  Society,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal 
Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia:  "If 
I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has  the 
widest  range  of  usefulness  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly answer 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia,  and  the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are 
prompt  and  lasting.  .  .  .  Almost  any  case  of 
Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it, 
and  many  cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the 
undoubted  Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  eliminat- 
ing powers  of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and 
have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  perma- 
nently   break    up    the    gravel-forming   habit." 

Medical  testimony  on  request 
For  sale  by  general  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  trade 


Uric    Acid   Diathesis, 
etc. 

Jno.  V.  Shoemaker,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
Medico-Chimrgical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  June  22, 
1899:  "The  BUFFALO 
LITHIA  WATER  is  doubly 
efficient  in  Rheumatism  and 
Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid 
and  Phosphatic  Sediments,  as  well 
as  other  products  difficult  of 
elimination,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stim- 
ulant effect  upon  the  renal  cells, 
and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift 
removal  of  insoluble  materials 
from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will 
precipitate  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  The  intense  sufferinf;;- 
produced  by  Stone,  together 
with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cys- 
titis, are  avoided  by  prompt  eliin- 
ination." 
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Great 
Shot-gun   Problems 
Solved 


N' 


Read  This  Book: 

r  {)  shot-gun  has  yet  shown  a  vital  failing 
I  which  the  maker  did  not  know  was 
there.  But  the  fault  was  there  only  because 
the  maker  did  not  know  /ttnv  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Shot-gun  makers  have  been  so  ea;;er  for 
novel  features  to  compete  with  each  other, 
that  they  have  often  devoted  their  entire 
efforts  to  perfecting  and  introducing  such 
features— features  whose  actual  value  is 
often  trivial. 

The  makers  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  Gun 
have  worked  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
For  the  past  22  years  they  have  concentra- 
ted all  effort  on  the  purpose  to  eliminate 
shortcomings,  rather  than  to  add  merely 
novel  features. 

The  New  Book  of  SmithjGuns  will  show 
you  how  the  old  shortcomings  have  been 
elimmated,  one  by  one. 

It  will  shosv  you  how  loss  0/  aim  frotu 
fumbling  for  tJie  trigger  has  been  elim- 
inated by  tlie  successtul  Hunter  One-Trig- 
ger (which  recently  broke  the  world's 
record  on  double  targets.  <  How  inaccessi- 
bitity o/working  fiartsh^?.heer\  eliminated 
by  the  Smith  t)ne-Screw  Access.  How 
slwoting  loose  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
Smith  Rotary  Bolt.     Etc.,  etc. 

This  book  \t,free.  Brim  full  of  valuable 
gun  information,  tables,  charts,  etc.  Col- 
ored plates  of  fine  shot-guns  from  $25  net 
to  f  1,500  list. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 

Just  send  us  your  address  on  a  post  card, 
and  you'll  receive  the  Book  of  .Smith  Guns 
by  return  mail.  Don  t  buy  any  shot-gun 
until  you've  read  it.  And  if  you're  at  all 
apt  to  put  ^^  things  off,  don't  fail 
to  write  for  ^^i^«*i  it  today— «t?jf. 


f   ^-^ 


$25.00   Net 


L  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

"6  Times  22  Years'  Experience" 
HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  8.3  Hobbard  St..  Fulton,  N.Y. 
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Lfifik  nnci  wear  tike dttxmtitul.^.    Hi'tlliaturv  j^iiaran- 
(.  ti  4(i(or>.VLr.  St:iiuHilc.:i(Ml!ind  lire  like  diamonds. 
■r  il.ivcnopxstcfoilor balking.  Si  t  only  in II karat 
nolid  Kold  mountings.   Abiiut  l-.iflth  the  price  of 
diamonds.     A  man.'tlon3  synthetic  tfem— will  cut 
kIuss.    (Juaranlceit  not  an^  'tnltatlon, 
^  nnti  to  cttniain  no  utass.    Sent  C.O.D. 
\  mhjcrt  to  examination.  Write  today  for 
^.S''  mir  1  color  eataloR  Del.uxe.  il'n  free. 

Jr   Kemob  Jeweliy  Co.  6^4  Wasbinetoo  Ave.  St.  Louis 


"THE  VELVELOUR"— Something  Different 
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dfin't  Ilk*  It.  Order  nnw  niiuplir  nxitXf  mtp  Kndrolor,  nnd  tncloar  92. 
Wnm  for  "1913  Full  Siyla  Book"     FHEE 

FRENCH  CO.,  253  Arch  St.,  PhiUdelpbi..  Pa. 


tained  by  -wide  diversification,  purchasing 
a  few  bonds  in  each  of  the  various  groups, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  tj'pe,  ma- 
king the  unit  of  purchase  small,  say  one 
bond  of  each  cori)oration;  and,  where 
po.ssible,  taidng  bonds  in  SKX)  and  $500 
denominations. 

"For  convenience  we  have  made  an 
arbitrary  classification  of  bonds,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  S75,00()  might  be  as 
follows: 

(a)  Bonds   legal    for    investment  of    savings- 

banks  in  New  York  State  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  certain  high-grade  munici- 
pals      $30,000 

(b)  "Gilt-edged  railroad"  bonds,  not  legal  for 

savings-banks,  but  only  a  trifle  lower  in 
intrinsic  worth  than  those  in  group  (a).  .        5,000 

(c)  Middle-grade  railroad  bonds 5,000 

(d)  I..ow-grade  railroad  bonds 5,000 

(e)  High-grade    industrial  and  miscellaneous 

corporation  bonds 15,000 

(f)  High-grade     public    utility     corporation 

bonds 15,000 

Total $75,000 

"Another  group  of  securities  which  are 
quite  attractive  now  are  the  short-term 
notes  of  the  well-seasoned  corporations. 
The  return  on  this  group  of  securities  is 
rather  high,  which  would  be  useful  in 
bringing  up  the  average  jield  upon  the 
w'hole  investment  under  consideration. 
If  you  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  buy 
up  a  few  short-term  notes,  you  could 
reduce  the  allotments  in  the  foregoing 
distribution,  already  outlined.  Specific 
issues  in  the  various  groups  above  outlined: 

RAILROAD    BONDS     LEGAL    FOR  SAVINGS-BANKS  INVEST- 
MENTS 

Interest  Yield 

Issue  Rate     Due      Price       'l 

Union  Pacifie  H.  L.  G 4  1947  99  4.04 

Northern  Pacific  prior  liens..  4  1997  98  4.08 

D.&H.  Istref 4  1943  98I4  4.12 

Norf.&W.  1st  cons.  mtge..  .  4  1996  96  Ji  4.13 

Atchison  gen.  mtge 4  1995  96  J^^  4 .  13 

St.  Paul  gen.  mtge 4  1989  97  4 .  13 

Louis.  &  Nash,  unified  mtge.  4  1940  97Ji2  4.18 

Chi.  &  N.-W.  gen.  mtge 4  1987  96  4.18 

Chi.  &N.-W.  gen.  mtge 3y2  1987  84  4.20 

Union  Pacific  1st  ref.  mtge.  .  4  2008  95  Js  4.22 

C,  R.  I.  &  P.  gen.  mtge 4  1988  94^  4.22 

Gt.  Ntbn.  (St.  P.,M.  &M.)..  4  1933  96}^  4.25 

€.,  B.  &  Q.  gen.  mtge 4  1958  95  Ji  4.29 

Sou.  Pacific  1st  con.  ref 4  1955  93 M  4.31 

Ill.Cent.ref 4  1955  93J^  4.37 

HIGH-GRADE    MUNICIPALS 

New  York  State  canal  imp.  .   4  1961  IOOJ4  3.92 

New  York  City  (new) 4H  1917  101  Ji  4.08 

NewYorkCity 4J4  1962  100  4.25 

NewYorkCity 4  1957  98  4.10 

Repub.  of  Cuba  exten.  loan..    4H  1949  99  4.56 

Los.  Angeles,  Cal.,  hbr.  imp.   4H  1913-51  4.35 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  water 4  1917  100  4.00 

Seattle,  Wash.,  water 4\i  1931  99"^  4.54 

Imp.  Jap.  Gvt.  sterl.  loan.  .  .   4J.^  1925  92J^  5.36 

Imp.  Jap.  Gvt.  sterl.  loan.  .  .   4  1931  83J^  5.45 

GROUPS   (b)    to    (D)    both   INCLUSIVE 

Reading  gen 4  1997  97  4.13 

B.&O.gold 4  1948  97  4.17 

AU.  CoastLine  1st  mtge ...  .  4  1952  95  4.26 

Long  I.sland  ref 4  1949  95  4.27 

At.  (;oast  (L.  &  N.  coll.) 4  1952  94  4  32 

Atchison  Short  Line 4  1958  92  4.41 

Colo.  &  South.  1st 4  1929  95  4  42 

Atchison  adju.stment 4  1995  89*4  4.46 

C.,B.&Q.  joint 4  1921  96  4  55 

Union  Pacific  (Ore.  Sh.  Line)  4  1929  92  5  s  4 .  60 

So.  Pacific  (C.  P.  col.  tr.) 4  1949  89  4 .  63 

Colo.  &  South,  ref.  &cxt 4H  1935  94 ?4  4.87 

Virginian  Rwy.  1st  mtge.  ..  .  5  1962  99  5.06 

Kriecon.  gpn 4  1996  77  5.22 

Soul  hern  Ry.  dev.  &  gen  ....  4  1956  78  V4  5 .  30 

'Frisco  ref 4  1951  78>i  5.32 

C.R.I.&P 4  2002  69  5.91 

Mo.  Pacific  1st  ref.  con 5  1959  85  5.95 

Iron  Mount4iin  unifiid  &  ref .  4  1929  79  5.99 

Denver  &  ttio  Gr.  1st  ref 5  1955  84  6.  05 

INDUSTRIAL   CORPORATIONS 

American  Tobacco 4  1951  97  4.16 

U.  S.  Steel  sinking  fund 5  1963  102»s  4.84 

Am.  Agric.  Chemical 6  1928  101  >.  4.87 

Indiana  Steel 6  19.'>2  101  4  .  94 

Armour&Co.  1st  R.  i; 4}^  1939  91  5.12 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical..  5  1923  98;i  5.18 

P.  Lorillard  Co 5  1951  98  5.12 

Liggett*  Myers 5  1961  97  5  18 

Illinois  SftH-1 4H  1940  90  5.18 

Hu.sh  Terminal  Con.sol    5  1956  97  5.18 

Itelhl'-hemSteel  l.st  exten.    .  5  1926  97  5.31 

Westinghous«'K.&  M.  Istcn  5  1931  96  5  43 

Corn  Products  Ist 5  1934  96  5.39 

Central  I^'ather 5  1925  95  5.54 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  S.  F..  5  1940  92  6.57 

PUBLIC    IITILITY    CORPORATIONS 

Manhattan  Railway 4  1990       96         4   22 

New  York  Telephone  4'..      19:19       98 '  ^     4   57 


Western  Union  fd.  &  r.  e 4]^  1950  97^8  4.62 

Milwaukee  Gas  1st 4  1927  90H  4.86 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  col.  tr 4  1929  90  h  4.88 

Western  Union 5  1938  101  4.93 

Laclede  Gas  ref.  &  ext 5  1934  101  4.93 

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel 5  1937  100 K  4.95 

Michigan  State  Telephone.  .    5  1924  100  5.00 

Public  Service  Corp.  of  N.  J.  5  1959  93  H  5.41 

Interborough-Met.  col.  trust.  4H  1956  81 M  5.68 

"There  are  several  hundred  bonds  of 
merit  which  might  have  been  included  in 
the  above  list  (there  are  over  two  hundred 
in  the  group  of  bonds  legal  for  savings- 
banks);  clearly  it  is  impossible  to  include 
every  bond,  but  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
is  to  mention  a  few  of  the  representative 
issues  in  the  different  groups.  All  these 
bonds  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  enjoy  a  fairly  ready  mar- 
ket. W'th  such  a  list  before  you,  you  can 
work  out  any  number  of  combinations, 
one  of  which  should  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  investment." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Embarrassing. — A  tramp  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  lonely  spinster's  home. 

"  Kind  lady,  arst  yer  'usband  if  'e  ain't 
got  a  old  pair  o'  trousers  to  give  away." 

The  spinster,  not  ^^^shing  to  expose  her 
solitude,  replied: 

"  Sorry,  my  good  man,  he — er — er — 
never  wears  such  things." — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


For  Reference. —  ' '  See  that  man  over 
there.  He  is  a  bombastic  mutt,  a  wind- 
jammer nonentity,  a  false  alarm,  and  an 
eneumberer  of  the  earth  !  " 

"Would  you  mind  Avs^ing  all  that  down 
for  me?  "  '-^'^^fc.  s 

"Why  in  the  world "^^ 

"He's  my  husband,  and  I  should  like  to 
use  it  on  him  some  time." — Houstori  Post. 


The  Little  Too  Much. — It  was  a  beautiful 
evening  and  Ole,  who  had  screwed  up 
courage  to  take  Mary  for  a  ride,  was  carried 
away  by  the  magic  of  the  night. 

"  Mary,"  he  asked,  "  will  vou  raarrv 
me?  " 

"  Yes,  Ole,"  she  answered  softlj'. 

Ole  lapsed  into  silence  that  at  last  be- 
came painful  to  his  fiancee. 

"  Ole,"  she  said  desperately,  "  why  don't 
5'ou  say  something?   ' 

"  Ay  tank,"  Ole  replied,  "  they  bane  too 
much  said  alreadv  !  " — iSan  Francisco  Star. 


Close  Rub. — The  steamer  was  on  the 
point  of  lea^  ing,  and  the  i)assengers  lounged 
on  the  deck  and  waited  for  the  start.  At 
length  one  of  them  espied  a  cyclist  in  the 
far  distance,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  he  was  doing  his  level  be^^t  to  catcli  the 
boat. 

Already  tlu;  sailors'  hands  were  on  the 
gangwa.As,  and  the  cyclist's  chance  looked 
small  indeed.  Then  a  sportive  passenger 
wagered  a  sovereign  to  a  shilling  that  he 
would  nii.ss  it.  The  offer  was  taken,  and 
at  once  the  deck  became  a  scene  of  wild  ex- 
citement. 

"  He'll  mi.ss  it." 

"No;  he'll  just  doit." 

"  Come  on  !  " 

"  He  won't  do  it." 

"  Yes,  he  will.    He's  done  it.    Hurrah  !  " 

In  tlu>  very  nick  of  lime  the  cyclist  ar- 
rived, sprang  off  his  machine,  and  ran  up 
the  one  gangway  left. 

"  Cast  off  !  "  he  cried. 

It  was  the  captain. — Tit-Bits. 
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PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  IHAT  PROTKCT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  tree.  Hisl>cst  rctereiucs. 
I5est  results.  Promptnessassiircd.  Send  sketch 
or  model  fur  free  search.  Watson  K.  (,'oi.k- 
MAN,  I'at.  I,awyer,6'J4  K St. Washington,  IJ  C. 


I  OKAS  WANTED- Mf vs.  are  writing 
for  vatenis  procured  through  me.  3  books 
witli  list  2lH)  niveiitioiis  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  I'atent  or  no  lee. 
R.  15.  ()wen.4.7()weii  IJldg. .Washington. I). C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGKST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  .411  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  i  .Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less)— Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.5.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  S4-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

REAL  ESTATE 


PritCHASK  A  SOITHKUN  FAKM 

Prices  !|>10  an  .Vcre  li>.  Nature  fa- 
vors you  wMth  big  crops,  ample  rain,  mild 
winters,  enjoyable  summers,  .'^ocial,  religious 
and  school  i)rivileKes  the  best,  lieef,  pork, 
poultrj',  sheep  and  dairj-ing  pav  handsomely. 
Large  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck,  corn,  cotton, 
nutsandapples.",Southern  FieUi. "state  hook- 
letsandallfactsfree.     M.Y.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  1).  C. 

HELP    WANTED 

WOMAN— To  travel  as  Field  Secretary  of 
child  welfare  movement ;  jxisition  demands 
exceptional  qualifications  and  pays  upwards 
of  fl.ijOO  per  year.  Address  The  After 
.School  Club  of  America,  1714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


BOOK    PUBLICATIONS 

New  limited  edition  just  iiublished  ;  Jcffer- 
erson  UaVis'  Else  anil  Fall  of  theConfedpr- 
■lie  Govern mcnt  2  vols..  8vo  .  cloth.  $10.00. 
The  most  coraiilete  and  authentic  histor.v 
from  the  Sontliern  viewpoint  Lone  out  of 
print,  and  copies  sold  at  anetion  have  com- 
manded It  iiremium.  Theo.  E.  Sohulte, 
Bookseller.  132  K.  2Srd  St  .  New  York. 


PAIENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
IT'UN  ED.  Sena  SKeicii  tor  tree  report  as  lo 
t'aientauiiitv.  GUIDE  IJOOK  and  WHAT 
ro  INVENT,  witn  valuable  L;s:  oi  Iiuep- 
tiou;  wanted,  sent  tree.  ONE  MILLION 
D(  )LLAR.S  offered  tor  one  uivention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  ns  advertised  tree  in  Worid  s 
Prn!.Me.~=:  samoie  tret 
VICTOR  L  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


LARGE  PROFITS  MADE  WITH  A 
"LONG"CRlSPETTE  MACHINE.  One 
man  reports  profit^  ol  >l..'iUii  in  one  month; 
another  51 .46.'):  another  j  600  wross  in  one  w  eek; 
another  <'2bU  in  one  day.  .\laiiy  report  excel- 
lent profits.  .splendid  locations  are  open 
everywhere.  Put  a  maihine  in  a  window,  small 
store  or  small  jilace  in  any  city.  It  draws 
crowds — everybody  buys.  Costs  little  to  start, 
liig  profits  soon  made.  No  skill  required  to 
operate  machine.  Send  for  free  book  "  How 
To  Make  Money  In  The  Crispette  Business." 
W.  Z.  LONt; 

640  High  Street 

Springfield,  Ohio 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  funiish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  t)rder  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories bu.-y.  No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  .Spare  time  <)nly  il- 
quired.  Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proot  and 
sworn  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mig.  Co., 
.536  Pea-e  lildg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


LEARN  HOW  to  easily  make  money  with- 
out interfering  with  your  present  occupation. 
Address  at  once  Desk  2, 

Scribnek'.s  Magazine. 
155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Traveling  men  making  small 
towns  and  cross  road  stores  to  handle  our 
new  and  up-to-date  pocket  side  line.  Pays 
a  commission  of  54.00  i>er  order.  A  winner. 
For  full  particulars  address  Burd  Mfg.  Co., 
212Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.CJRATION,  DEB.^VTE,  ES- 
SAY orCI.UH  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  l.i47  I'loadway,  New  York 


Trax'el  and  Pesort  Directorg 
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ITALY- EGYPT-INDIA 

Modem  Twin. 

Screw  Steamers ;  Luxurinii.s 
SuiToundings;  Unexcelled 
Cuisine;  Light,  Airy  Cabins 
Unusually  Low  Rate.o  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmanieu  via  Europe 
and  Suez  CanaL 

TSItElUS   CaiCliS  COOD  «tl  OVER 

TIE  WORID 

^•Vttf  for 'Around  IhtWortd'Boobltt  Q 

OElRICHS&CO.GenAgents. 

5  BROADWAY.  NY. 

K  rtAl  SSrNllS  *  CO.  ntiuso 

B-  (API  LLC  •«-  nuKiMO 

*110\\4>   A  CHAMPION  Mr>^rtfi 

CISTVAL    SATIONAL    BASk     ST.  iou» 


University  Travel 


TIIK  .^Ii;niTERliANi:AN 
THK  MLK 

pam;stink 

GKKIX'K 

Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Aiheua  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Seini/or  ilhisirated  aitnouticeiiieui. 
BUREAU   OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


1  lie  Best  III  1  ravel 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

1  lie  most  exclusive  arrangements.      Tour 
de  luxe.     Eastward  Nov.  16. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Sail  Feb.  1st  from  New  York. 
The   Collver  Method     The   Best   of  Everything 

Scuil/or  niineu>tcc»ic!iis. 
10Triiiit.v  IM.-icc,  Itostoii,  Mns8. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
r.ilVKKllKS     (;i.K,NSKll,I.S.  .\.  Y. 


Travel  with  Dunning 

Around  the  World,  Eastbound,  Nov.  16. 
Egypt  and  Palestine  Jan.,  Feb.  and  Mar. 
Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to  Europe. 
Special  A  rrangevtentsf or  private  tours. 
Agents  for  H.  &  Anglo-American  Nile. 

H.  W.  DUNNINO  4  CO. 
102  Congregrational  House.  P.oston.Mass. 


TAGGART  TOURS  l^^^^t^V^r;^. 

Send  for  <Mitlinf.  Winter  nini  Smntner  pirties  n  )w 
(orininR,  Tdiirn  Around  the  World.  Europe.  Kgypl. 
Cililorni:*  Ml. I  Fliirida.  Offices;  531  Aslor  Street. 
NorriHtuwii.  P,i. 

I _ 

Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean 

j  Including  Algiers,  Sicily,  Rome,  Tunis 
and  Riviera.  Small  private  party  starting 
in    November.     Address  THE   MISSES 

I  PH I LLI  PS,  127  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 


University  Prints 


2.000  at  one  cent  eacll.  Greek  Handbook  tjy  Kd- 
iiinnd  Von  Mach.  1  vol.,  $1.50.  Italian  Haiidlx>ok8 
2  vols..  $1.50  each.     Send  2o  ttamp  for  catalogue 

bitui<:au  of  v.mversitvtu.^i  ki. 

19  trinity  place.  boston. 


Cunard 

Cruise 


Unsurpassed  Luxury  and  Comfort 

Madeira,  Gibraltar.  Algiers 

"LACONIA"  Nov.  9,  Jan.  4 


;^^i^^^C^     "FRANCONI A"  Nov.  28,  Jan.  1 8 


|^y»  "CARONIA"  Jan.  30,  Mar.  15    ^ 

"^r  A  LA  CAR  IE  WITHOUT  CHARGE  .  ^▼' 

V 


A  LA  CARTE  WITHOUT  C  HARGE 
STOPOVERS   PERMITTED 


For  Particulars  apply  to 

CUNARD    CRUISE    DEP'T. 

21  State  St.,  New  York 


.<t 


^, 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Mediterranean  Lands 

Frequent  departures  J  anuarj'  to  May. 
Ksrypt,    The     Holy     l.aii<I     and 
<;)•«'€<■«'.     Italy  and  tlie  lliviora. 
Spain,  I'«)rtu«r:il  and  I-'ranro. 

Eveiything:  the  best.  Small  parties.  Ideal 

leaders. 

.Send  for  descriptive  book. 

RAYMOND  &   WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

.1(11!  >>nshinL-ti>n  Street,  liiiston 

2'2.">   l-ifttl  .Iti'niie.  New  Vnrk 

lUO.'i  (  he>tiiiil  street.  I'liiliidelphin 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Months'  Tour  Under  Escort 
Jan.  ■.;  Ki.Ylay  'i.     fgHltr, 

"All  ex)5ei«ses."     First-class  throushout 
Japan    in    <:iicri\v   ItUissoin  Tlni<> 

Seud/or  Booklet 
THE   PILGRIM   TOURS 

Raymond  <Sl:  Wiinco.Mii  Co..  Agts. 
Old    Siiiidi  4'liuiM'li  ltl<l;;..   Ilostoii 

'i'i^  l''illli  ,\><>iino,  .\e\v  lOrk 


EAGER  TOURS 

Small  select  parties,  high  grade  travel  in- 
clusi\e  prices.  THE  ORIENT  in  Feb., 
March  and  .April,  $650  upward.  Summer 
Tours  to  EUROPE.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
ings" for  independent  travelers  with  rates 
and  sailings  lor  all  lines. 

The  EAGER  TOURS 

308  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Kjrypt!  Spain!  Italy!  IJiviera!  Sail- 
ing Nov.  30.  .Social  party  travelling  leisurely 
andcomfortably  during  winter  months.  None 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  conducted 
toius.  Experienced  chaperon.  Mrs.  Li.ovd 
Pkeston,610  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 


pARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

■  F.     lierkeley    Sinith    lia.s    written 

anoilM!!  (iPlisrlilful  book— "  Purisiiin  Otil 
of  Doors."'  "Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  oip-ars." 
— Frert'k  Reminpton.  12ino.  Cloth.  $1..5(). 
Funk  &  Wapnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


Europe 


Parties  Bailing 
every  month 
.Taniiar^  to  .Ju- 
ly.  Best  routes. 

iH'-t    management,    best    testimonials 

the  lowest  irieis  in  the  World. 

TKMPLE    Touts,  !«  Ileacon  Street,  ItoKton.  Mais. 


Orient 


nd 


Go  this  winter  to 

SWITZERLAND 

and  eiijov  from  6  to  8  hottrs'  simsiiine 
daily  at  altitudes  to  suit  all  constitutions. 

E.xhilarating  winter  sports.  Delight- 
ful pastimes.  Call  and  see  tis  or  simply 
write  for  Parcel  4  which  is  a  special  se- 
lection of  our  best  illustrated  booklets. 

We  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION   BUREAU 

OF  SWITZERLAND 

241  Fifth  ATCDac,   New  York 

The  attractive  American  home  of  SioitzerUmd 


Around  the  World 


Irom  .San  I-'raiicisco  Feb.  6 

.S.  S.  Cleveland  no  days— 

$650  up  including  all 

necessary  expenses. 


Panama  Canal 


To 
the 

West  Indies.  Bermuda  an  d 

the  .S]jaiiisli  .Main. 
8  CRUISES  by  S.  S.  Vic- 
toria Liiise  and  the  S.  S. 
Moltke  duriMg  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  Apl. 


Weekly  Tours 

by  Atlas  Line  to  Jamaica 
and  Panama  Canal. 


Write  for  full  information 

Hamburg- American 
Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  riiiladelphia, 

Pittsburgh,  Cliicago, 

■ian  Francisco. 

St.  Louis. 


Panama  Canal"" 
West  Indies  >^ 

WINTER  CRUISES   / 


JAN-16  .2ft  Days 

FEB20   $I75Up 

ukaiT- 16  Days 
MAR  27  *|45Up 


NORTH  GERNANmiYD 


3BBOA0WAY     OELR ICMS  A  CO.,      NCWVORK 

CEN'L   AGENTS        X^■ 
H.  CLAUSSENIUS  &  CO.    ALLOWAY  «  CHAMPION 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 
CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK             R.  CAPELLE 
5T    I  'MI_ 5AN  FRANCISCO 


700 


THE    LITEKARY    J>1(:^EST 
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Play  Billiards 
at  Home 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

Do  you  know  how  very  little  it  would  cost 
to  have  your  own  Billiard  and  Pool  Table  ? 
Under  our  easy  payment  plan,  the  expense  is 
hardly  noticeable. 

$100  DOWN 


The  prices  are  $  1  3,  $23,  $33, 
$30.  $60,  $70,  etc.,  on  terms  of 
$1  or  more  down  (depending  on 
size  and  style)  and  a  small  amount 
each  month.     You  play  on  the  Table  while  paying  for  it. 

This  is  ymir  (ipportunity  t<>  play  tlu'se  fascinating,  cxcit- 
iii(f-  wholcsiHno  ganu's  undrr  ideal  coiiditiuiis.  Billiards  and 
Puol  are  thi-  most  generally  popular  games  in  tlic  World, 

Burri>wes  Tables  are  correct  in  every  detail.  They  are  used 
by  expeits  for  hi>me  practice.  The  most  delicate  slii.ta  can 
\)e  execute<l  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  No  hpecial  room  is 
needed.  Table  iriay  be  mounted  on  dining-room  or  libiaiy 
table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  stand       Balls,  cues,  etc.,  free, 

FREE  TRlAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  recript  "f  fust  installiiicnt  we  will  ship  Talile.  Play  on 
it  one  week.  If  unsatisfartoiy  icturn  it.  iinii  (tn  its  ri-ceipt  we 
will  refvinil  your  d^^posit.  This  iMisuit'S  yi>u  a  fr«M>  trial. 
Writ*'  t.-<lay  f-n-  ilhis.  I'atalog.  giving  piiiU's,   Irrins.  ftc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  703  Center  St..  Portland.  Me. 


Standard  Dictionarysuperiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate.s. 


Dutch  Apple  Cake 

One  traveling  In  Europe  sees  much  of  the  Dutch 
Apple  Cake.  I(  is  fruity,  easily  digested,  and 
altogether  a  wholesome  dish.  The  crust  Is  im- 
portant. To  get  it  crisp,  creamy,  and  fine  flavor, 
use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

KFCIPK— Mix  tnppther  two  cupful*  olfted  flonr, 
half  11  t«iiH|>ouiiliil  hiiit,  oiii!  Keiierous  tiaBpooiiful 
bakiiii;  uowdcr;  nib  Into  tlilgoiie  licapliit;  table- 
Rpooiiful  buttor.  lt(Mt  otie  eKK,  add  to  it  four 
tablcspooiifulK  KaKle  llrand  ConilciiBiMl  tlilk  dl. 
liiP'il  witb  thrpe-liiiirtUx  cup  water,  and  attr  tills 
Into  tin-  dry  ndxtnrp.  ll"Ul  well  ttn<l  aiircad  tlio 
douKb  tiair  an  Incli  tlil''k  In  a  shallow  baking  pan. 
Pore  six  upplu8.  cut  lino  clKhtlis,  lay  llioiii  sharp 
cilKiH  down.  In  |>aralli'l  rows  on 
top  of  llio  duiifili,  prt'ssInK  them 
ill  Rliuhily.  .Sprinkle  onc-tlilrd 
of  a  iMipof  aunarover  the  apples, 
aiiit  bakeluahot  oven  about,  liali 
au  hour.  ^_^ 

Wril,-  far 
Borden's  lU-iipc  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"/-KJj/cTJ  of  Quotity" 

Est.  1857  New  York 


His  Fine. — "  What  punishment  did  that 
defaulting  hanker  get?  " 

"  I  understand  his  lawj'er  charged  him 
S40,000." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


This  is  Unkind.— Tommy— "  Pop,  what 
is  a  freethinker?  " 

Pop — "A  freethinker,  my  son,  is  any  man 
who  isn't  married." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Lisa's  Trouble. — "  You  don't  seem  in  a 
very  good  temper  to-day,  Lisa." 

"  No,  our  servant  is  ill,  and  poor  mother 
has  had  to  do  all  the  work  herself." — Vlk. 


Wise. — GiBBS — "  That's  a  pretty  rocky 
looking  umbrella  you  have  there,  old  man. 
I  wouldn't  carry  one  like  that." 

DiBBS — "  I  know  you  wouldn't;  that's 
the  reason  I  carry  it  when  you're  around." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Reason. — Daughter—"  Mother, 
why  do  people  think  business  will  be  better 
after  the  election?  " 

Mother — "  Because  then  men  will  have 
more  time  to  give  to  it." — Judge. 


Fatal  Weakness. — "  Father,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  I  can  not  tell  a  lie." 

"  In  that  case,"  sighed  the  old  man,  "  I 
don't  believe  you  will  ever  attract  any 
attention  politically." — Washington  Herald. 


Never,  Never. — Sonny — "Aw,  pop,  I 
don't  wanter  study  arithmetic." 

Pop — "What!  a  son  of  mine  grow  up 
and  not  be  able  to  figure  up  baseball  scores 
and  batting  averages?  Never  !  " — Chicago 
Daily  News. 


Another  Needed. — Wife — "  Oh,  George 
dear,  do  order  a  rat-trap  to  be  sent  home 
to-day." 

George — "  But  you  bought  one  last 
week." 

Wife — "  Yes,  dear,  but  there's  a  rat  in 
that. — London  Taller. 


Saw  It. — "  Did  you  see  my  painting  at 
the  exhibition?  " 

"  I  did.  It  was  the  only  picture  I  ex- 
amined with  care." 

"  Splendid  !     Why  was  that?  " 

"  Because  nobody  else  was  looking  at  it." 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Unrewarded. — "  Your  candidate  has 
made  remarkable  attacks  on  all  his  oppo- 
nents." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  campaign  assistant, 
discontentedly;  "  he  gets  all  the  credit, 
while  I  do  the  real  work." 

"  What  do  you  do?  " 

"  I  keep  looking  jp  epithets  for  him  in  a 
book    of    synonyms." — Washington    Star. 


Others. — A  teacher  in  one  of  the  primary 
grades  of  the  public;  school  had  noticed  a 
striking  platonic  friendship  that  existed 
between  Tommy  and  little  Mary,  two  of 
her  pupils. 

Tommy  was  a  l>rigli(  enough  youngster, 
but  he  wasn't  disposcnl  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  much  energy,  and  his  teacher 
said  that  unless  he  stirred  himself  before 
tlu^  eiul  of  the  year  he  wouldn't  be  pro- 
moted. 

"  You  must  study  harder,"  she  (old  him, 
"  or  you  won't  pass.  I  low  would  you  like 
to  stay  back  in  this  class  anotiier  year  and 
have  lit(l(>  Mary  go  ahead  of  >ou?  " 

"  All,"  said  Tommy.  "  I  guess  there'll  bo 
other  little  Marys." — London  paper. 


Mistaken. — Chauffeur — "  Didn't  you 
hear  me  blowing  my  horn?  " 

Victim — "  Yes;  but  I  thought  perhaps 
you  were  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency." 
— Johnson  News. 


Exhausted.  —  Mother  —  "  Tommy,  if 
you're  pretending  to  be  an  automobile,  I 
wish  you'd  run  over  to  the  store  and  get  me 
some  butter." 

Tommy — "  I'm  awful  sorry.  Mother,  but 
I'm  all  out  of  gasoline." — Judge. 


Prolonging  Life. — A  year  ago  hundreds 
of  adventurous  persons  were  paying  $100 
each  for  the  sensation  of  a  short  ride  in  the 
air. 

To-day  an  aviator  on  Long  Island,  who 
owns  one  of  the  largest  monoplanes  in  the 
country,  is  making  a  business  of  flights  for 
anybody  and  everybody  at  the  popular 
price  of  a  dollar  a  throw. 

Guess  we  will  wait  for  a  further  decline 
in  the  price,  and  then — take  a  troUey-car 
trip. — Boston  Globe. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  10. — The  Nobel  prize  for  medicine, 
amounting  to  $39,000,  is  awarded  at  Stockholm 
to  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, New  York. 

Dispatches  from  Cettinje  say  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison at  Detchitch,  near  the  Balkan  frontier, 
is  captured  by  Montenegrin  troops. 

Americans,  according  to  official  reports  sent  to 
Washington,  have  set  up  temporary  go-\'em- 
ments  in  the  principal  Nicaraguan  towns  and 
cities. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Chinese  revolt  is 
celebrated  at  Peking  with  a  big  mUitary  parade 
and  by  civil  ceremonies  conducted  by  members 
of  President  Yuan's  Cabinet. 
October  1.5. — A  protocol  is  signed  at  Ouchy, 
Switzerland,  by  representatives  of  the  Turk- 
ish and  Italian  Governments. 

October  16. — Cable  dispatches  say  Berana,  a 
Turkish  stronghold,  is  taken  and  700  soldiers 
are  captiu-ed  by  Montenegrin  forces. 

Karl  Ma.x,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  is  appointed  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  England  to  succeed  Baron 
Adolph  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  deceased. 
General  Felbc  Diaz,  at  the  head  of  a  new  Mex- 
ican revolt,  seizes  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 
October  17. — Turkey  declares  war  against  Bul- 
garia and  Servia.  and  Greece  takes  similar 
lu-iion  against  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment orders  a  general  advance  against  the 
Bulgarian  and  Servian  frontiers. 

W.  "\V.  Kitchin,  United  States  Consxd  at  Ten- 
eriffe.  Canary  Islands,  commits  suicide  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

Domestic 

October  9. — H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  formerly  in  control 
of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  buys  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean. 

October  11. — D.  E.  Loewe  &  Company,  hat  man- 
ufacturers, of  Danbury,  Comi.,  get  a  judg- 
ment against  the  United  Hatters'  Union  of 
North  AiniTica  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
at  Hartford  which,  including  fees  and  indem- 
nities, amoiuits  to  appro.ximately  $240,000. 

October  14. — While  bowing  to  a  cheering  crowd 
in  front  of  a  hotel  in  Milwaukee,  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Progressive  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency, is  shot  in  the  breast  by  John  Sclirank, 
of  New  York. 

October  l!i. — Schrank  pU-ads  guilty  iti  a  Mil- 
waukee court  to  the  atloiupted  assassination 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

October  1(>. — The  Boston  American  League 
bii.scball  team  wins  the  decisive  game  in  the 
world's  cluunpionsliip  series  with  the  New 
York  Natioiuil  lA-ague  team  at  Boston. 

October  17. — United  States  Senator  Weldon 
Hrinton  Heyburn  of  Idaho,  aged  .-ixty,  dies 
in  Washington. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
o(  words,  the  FunW  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  phase  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  C.  M.,"  Narberth,  Pa. — "Is  it  correct  to 
drop  the  title  'Mr.'  when  such  words  as  'General 
Manager'  or  'Secretary'  are  u.sed  after  the  name, 
as  'John  Jones,  General  Manager.'  'John  Jones, 
Secretary'?" 

The  addition  of  a  title  after  the  name  would 
not  free  one  from  putting  before  the  name  the 
usual  or  needful  title  of  courtesy. 

"W.  W.  B.,"  Malvern.  Ark. — "Plea.se  state 
which,  if  either,  of  the  following  sentence.s  is 
correctlv  constructed:  'By  this  delay  in  receiv- 
ing thes'e  channels  promptly,  the  entire  roof  con- 
struction work  is  being  delayed';  or  'By  this 
delay  in  not  receiving  these  channels  promptly. 
the  entire  roof  construction  work  is  being 
delayed.'  " 

In  the  first  sentence  "promptly"  is  superfluous. 
Say  either  "By  this  delay  in  receiving  these  chan- 
nels." or  else  "Because  these  channels  were  not 
received  promptly.  "  The  second  sentence  is 
incorrect. 

"J.  C.   R.,"  Barron,  Wis. — The  correct  punc- 
tuation of  your  names  is  as  follows: 
Jones,  James  F.  Lewis.  A.  Barton 

Johnston,  Samuel  Morris,  Nathan  Henry 

"J.  B.  S.."  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "In  the  sentences, 

(1)  "It  is  I  whom  (who)  you  see  before  you,'  and 

(2)  '  Who  (whom)  do  they  say  1  am?'   please  state 
■which  pronoun  in  each  case  is  correct,  and  why.  " 

(1)  "It  is  I  whom  you  see";  whom  is  the  object 
of  the  verb  see.  (2)  "  Who  do  they  say  I  am'.'  " 
who  is  nominative  predicate  after  the  verb  am. 

"A.  L.  P.,"  New  Bedford.  Mass. — "Kindly  tell 
me  which  form  is  correct  in  flUing  in  a  check,  '  Pay 
to  the  order  of  Mrs.  John  Doe'  or  '  Pay  to  the  order 
of  AUce  Doe.'  " 

The  name  should  be  given  In  the  form  which 
the  owner  of  the  name  uses  in  business  papers. 
If  a  married  woman  is  to  do  business  in  her  own 
name,  it  would  seem  better  tor.,  her  to  use  her 
given  name,  with  no  compUmentary  titles.  That 
is.  we  should  write,  on  a  business  paper,  "AUce 
Doe  "  rather  than  "Mrs.  John  Doe." 

"D.  A.,"  National  Military  Home,  Ohio. — 
"Kindly  give  the  definition  of  'syndicaUsm.'   " 

Syndicalism  is  a  worki-wide  movement  among 
the  laboring  classes  to  effect  improvement  in  their 
conditions  (increase  of  wages,  decrease  of  hours, 
etc.)  by  what  they  call  "direct  action"  (as  by 
strikes)  instead  of  by  poUtical  and  social  agitation. 

"A.   A.   F.,"    Chester,   111. — "Had"   is  correct 

usage  in  the  sentence:   "  Which  had  you  rather 

buy?" 

"A.  B.."  Eagle  Grove.  la. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  'garage.'  'speedometer,' 
and  'chauffeur.'  " 

Garage — ga-razh;  the  a's  as  the  a's  in  aha,  and 
zh  as  z  in  azure.  Speedometer — ee  as  in  see,  o  as 
in  not,  e  as  in  added,  and  er  as  in  inter.  Chauffeur 
— sho-fur':  o  as  in  note,  ur  approximately  as  in 
burn. 

"H.  E.  O.,"  Washington.  D.  C. — "Please  state 
whether  'has'  or  'have'  should  be  used  in  the 
following  sentence:  'There  have  been  presented 
to  me  for  payment  vouchers.'  If  the  use  of '  have' 
is  proper,  kindly  indicate  why." 

"Have"  only;    "vouchers"  is  the  subject. 

"L.  S.."  Los  Angeles,  Cahf. — "  Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'cafeteria.'  " 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  use  of  this  term 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  it  should  be 
ostracized  from  the  select  company  of  the  foreign 
words  that  are  permitted  within  the  borders  of 
good  English.  It  has  no  real  e.xcuse  for  being, 
and  the  EngUsh  language  should  not  stand  sponsor 
for  this  "Italianization"  of  the  French  word 
cafe.  In  this  same  category  may  be  placed  the 
phrase  "Grosseria  Italiana."  otherwise  an  "Ital- 
ian Grocery  Store."  and  such  (ireek  words  as 
"estiophorion"  and  "xenodocheion."  If  cafe- 
teria is  pronounced  at  all.  it  should  follow  by 
analogy  such  words  as  "osteria,"  "ca Valeria,"  and 
others,  with  the  accent  on  the  syllable  ri,  and  the 
sound  of  i  as  in  machine. 
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BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting  and  fascinating  study  by 
Adolph  Hyppolite  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke. 
i2nio,cloth,  frontispiece.  Ji.oonet;  bymail,$i.io 
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CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 
With  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.     When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address 
WALLACE     E.     BROWN,    M.D.. 
(Formerly  Drs.  \V.  E.  IJrown  &  .Son) 

North    Adams,    Mass. 
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"The  mind  must  be  balanced  if  the  physi- 
cal health  is  to  be  normal.  It  is  useless  to 
strain  after  physical  health  through  con- 
formity to  outward  re'gulations  alone.  Every 
effort  to  regulate  the  life  from  the  outside 
must  fail  because  that  is  not  the  way  God 
works;  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
man's  life."— 77^^?  ^mM^/-. 

"Tlie  .mthor  of  this  b..ok  is  not.i  follower  of  Mrs.  Edily,  out  an 
e«poncnt  of  the  te.i.  hitms  of  the -N.-*  Thought' as  they  jipj.ly  to 
the  mind  iinJ  ihe  body,  whi.h  has  developed  nead.ly  parallel  with 
the  (  hrlsiKin. 'Alienee  movement.  The  di.<lin<tion  between  the  two 
IS  .leirly  self.. rill.  Chn-lum  .Science  dcin.-s  away  sin,  sickiess, 
•ind  de  ,th  Tlie  '.N'ew  Thoiiuht'  claims  that  all  three  have  an  ex- 
istence, but  an  existence  that  19  over.ome,  m.t  throiigh  any  pro- 
cess of  denial,  but  throuehtheintr..diiclion  of  true  thought  into 
the  niindof  man. "— .SY.  Paul  Dinpatch. 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  81.30 
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,  October  26,  1912 


The  Big  Six  with  82  Horsepower 

With  a  reputation  behind  it, — with  a  future  ahead  of  it 

The  one  car  which  can  travel  mountain  by-ways  and  city  boulevards  with  impartial  favor  to 
car  and  passengers.     For   1913 — greater   power-    finer   finish — richer  appointments  and  equipment. 


Entirely  new  designs  of  belled  bodies  with  flush 
sides,  all  hinges  concealed  and  door  handles  inside. 

Costliest  Electric  Lighting.  Consumes  least 
power.     Gives  best  results  at  all  speeds. 

Locomobile  Ten-Inch  Upholstery. 

Cast  Aluminum  Cowl  Dash. 

Rain-vision  Windshield,  integral  with  Dash. 

Silk  Mohair  Top  Covering  and  top  boot. 

Continuous  Mahogany  Sheer  Rail. 

Extension  Lamp  for  night  inspection. 

Disco  Starter  for  Starting  Motor. 

Q.  D.  Tires.  Demountable  Rims,  with  two  spares. 


Tires  carried  at  rear.     Car  in  lateral  balance. 

Drop  Forged  Tire  Brackets  built  into  Chassis. 

Ventilator  takes  air  from  above  top  of  body — no 
front  wheel  dust. 

Running  Boards  entirely  unencumbered,  all  bat- 
tery and  tool  compartments  being  concealed. 

Compressed  air  fills  Tires  and  cleans  Upholstery. 

Telescoping  Parcel  Compartment  in  panelled 
leather,  entirely  across  back  of  front  seats. 

Pockets  in  all  doors  and  front  seat  quarters. 

Folding  Foot  Rests.     Telescoping  Robe  Rail. 

Cocoa   Floor  Covering  on   tonneau    l}'^  in.  thick. 


^     THt 


The  Locomobile  Company  of  America 


Brandies: 

New  York     Chicngo     Boston 
Phihitlclpliin  Pittsburgh 

W.-istiinntoii  St.  Louis 


Motor  Cars  and   Motor  Trucks 

Gcncriil  Ottioi-s  nnd   Works; 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Branches: 

Baltiniore       Minneapolis 
Atlanta  Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco      Oakland 
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TOPICS      OF      THE       DAY 


THE  TRUSTS  AND  THE  CANDIDATES    - 


THE  EX-SENATOR  mIio  proposes  a  nation-wide  refer- 
endum to  settle  the  question  of  what  the  people  want 
done  to  the  trusts  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
verdict  of  the  polls  on  November  5  will  be  largely  an  answer  to 
this  very  question.  Each  of  the  three  leading  candidates  has 
repeatedly  defined  His  position  in  this  matter,  and,  as  th(i  Chicago 
Tribune  (Prog.)  remarks,  "the  pwple  want  to  settle  the  trust 
problem,  and  the  choice  they 
make  of  a  President  will  in- 
dicate in  large  measure  how 
they  want  it  settled."  The 
election,  agrees  the  Toledo 
Blade  (Prog.),  "ought  to 
pro\ide  the  best  measure- 
ment so  far  possible  of  the 
country's  sentiment  as  to 
the  way  to  deal  with  the 
trusts."  Senator  La  Toi- 
lette, it  is  true,  is  quoted  in 
dispatches  as  refusing  to 
vote  for  the  Progressive,  the 
Republican,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  on  the 
ground  that  none  of  them 
offers  the  true  remedy,  but  ^ 
it  is  not  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  electorate 
■will  follow  his  lead  in  this. 
Speaking  in  La  Crosse  last 
week,  the  Wisconsin  Senator 
compared  the  suppression  of 
competition  through  ^^ihe 
growth  of  trusts  to  a  huge 
cancer,  and  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  "is  no  job  for  a 
Bull  Moose,"  nor  for  !'an 
amiable,  easy-going  man." 
"A  fellow  over  in  New  Jer- 
he  added,    "has  been 


sev. 


running  a  hospital  with 
pretty  good  success,  but  he 
has  not  treated  cancer." 


Copyrighted  by  the  >'cw  York  "Tribune." 

COLONEL    ROOSEVELT'S    HOME-COMING. 

He  is  here  leaving  the  train  on  his  return  to  Oyster  Bay,  wearing  the 
overcoat  in  which  ho  was  shot.  The  man  behind  him  is  Elbert  Martin, 
whose  prompt  action  at  Milwaulvce  probably  saved  the  Colonel's  life. 


President  Taft,  whose  Administration  has  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed under  the  Sherman  Law  a  greater  number  of  trusts  than 
that  of  any  other  President,  rests  his  case  largely  on  his  record 
and  on  the  declarations  he  has  made  in  various  messages  to 
Congress.  "He  has  enforced  the  Antitrust  Law,"  says  the 
Denver  Republican  (Rep.),  and  the  President  declares  that  if 
elected  he  will  continue  to  enforce  it  "against  all  violators,  how- 

ever  rich  and  powerful  they 

may  be."  In  a  statement 
issued  to  the  press  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  he  says: 


"I  propose  in  dealing  with 
the  trust  question  to  keep  the 
great  combinations  of  capital 
within  the  same  control  as 
the  cit  J-  or  cross-roads  grocery 
that  pays  a  Federal  license 
for  selling  cigars.  I  mean 
that  both  shall  obey  the  law. 
That's  all.  Simple,  is  it  not? 
Tlie  Sherman  Law  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  en- 
forced agjj,inst  all  violators, 
however  rich  and  powerful 
they  may  be.  I  have  recom- 
mended national  incorpora- 
tion, without  infringing  on 
the  right  of  the  States  to  tax 
corporate  property,  but  such 
incorporation  would  not 
suspend  or  nullify-  in  any  de- 
gree the  Sherman  Law  or 
any  other  law  against  mon- 
opoly in  restraint  of  trade. 

"I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
the  proposal  to  have  an  in- 
terstate trade  commission 
fixing  prices  and  otherwise 
exercising  control  over  busi- 
ness affairs.  Such  a  control, 
because  not  guided  by  law, 
but  by  personal  discretion, 
would  be  both  despotic  and 
Socialistic,  and  no  reader  of 
historj'  needs  to  be  told  that 
the  two  terms  have  a  very 
close  relation." 

The    Progressive    party's 
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proposal  to  control  the  trusts  through  Federal  incorporation  and 
regulation,  declares  the  President  in  another  statement,  "would 
create  the  most  monstrous  monopoly  of  power  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  a  power  as  much  greater,  as  much  more  autocratic 
than  that  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon,  as  the  business  interests 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  greater,  more  dominant  and  far- 
reaching  than  were  those  of  two  thousand  or  one  hundred  years 
ago."  And  he  adds:  "An  unprincipled  man  with  such  power 
in  his  grasp  could  perpetuate  his  authority,  perhaps  under  legiti- 
mate forms,  and  become  a  dictator  until  his  hold  could  be  shaken 
loose  only  by  revolution." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  5,  1911,  after  dis- 
cussing the  "epoch-making"  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
Trust  cases,  the  President  went 
on  to  saj':  "These  decisions  sug- 
gest the  need  and  wisdom  of  ad- 
ditional or  supplemental  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  easier  for  the 
entire  business  community  to 
square  with  the  rule  of  action 
and  legality  thus  finally  estab- 
lished, and  to  preserve  the  bene- 
fit, freedom,  and  spur  of  reason- 
able competition  without  loss  of 
real  efficiency  or  progress."  And 
in  this  year's  Republican  cam- 
paign text-book  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  trust  cases  un- 
der the  Taft  Administration: 

"In  less  than  three  years  of 
the  present  Administration,  (to 
March  1,  1912,)  22  civil  suits 
have  been  brought  and  45  crim- 
inal indictments  found  under  the 
Sherman  Law,  making  in  all  67 
proceedings,  civil  and  criminal.  Demurrers  were  sustained  to 
four  indictments,  involving  more  than  80  defendants.  In  one 
case  defendant  pleaded  guilty.  Eight  out  of  12  defendants  were 
convicted  on  one  indictment  after  trial  by  jiu-y,  and  their  con- 
viction affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  fifteen  criminal 
prosecutions  are  pending.  In  the  civil  suits,  judgment  was  ren- 
dered for  the  Government  in  one,  and  in  three  the  defendants 
have  submitted  voluntarily  to  comprehensive  decrees  granting 
the  relief  sought  by  the  Government;  two  were  dismissed,  and 
sixteen  are  now  pending." 

Governor  Wilson,  arguing  that  our  gigantic  trusts  are  the 
children  of  tariff  privilege  and  uncontrolled  competition,  would 
prevent  their  multiphcation  by  reducing  the  tariff  and  by 
regulating  competition.  More  than  this,  he  would  jail  the 
trust  officials.     Speaking  at  Wheeling,  last  week,  he  said  in  part : 

"The  thing  that  has  created  the  trusts  is  unregulated,  unfair 
competition.  If  we  can  only  bring  it  about  that  newcomers  shall 
have  a  free  field,  then  we  can  take  care  of  tliese  gentlemen  in'th(> 
trusts  by  having  Federal  law  thread  all  this  system  of  ours  with 
statutes  which  shall  mak(>  it  criminal  to  do  what  these  genthv 
men  did  to  build  up  tluir  monopolies,  and  which  will  see  to  it 
that  the  men  who  did  commit  the  offense  against  fair  competi- 
tion have  time  to  think  it  over  in  some  building  from  which  they 
will  not  for  some  time  come  out. 

"Nothing  would  stop  this  tiling  like  a  period  of  contempla- 
tion; nothing  would  stop  it  so  clearly  as  to  give  these  gentle- 
men time  to  realize  what  they  have  been  doing,  for  many  of 
them  are  honest  and  liiiv(>  not  really  sat  down  and  thought  it 
over.  I  want  to  give  th(>m  the  leisun;  and  the  seclusion  to  think 
it  over,  but  I  am  not  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  stopt.  I  am 
not  afraid  tliat  the  jx'Tiilciili.'iries  will  be  crowded.  Just  as 
soon  as  tlie  law  tak(<s  liold  of  this  thing  and  men  are  behind  the 
law  who  want  to  injure  nobody  in  particular,  but  to  administer 
justice  to  everybody,  then  special  favors  will  be  withdrawn,  fair 
comp(!tition  will  be  set  up,  and  there  will  be  another  face  upon 
affairs  in  America." 


M 


And  in  an  earlier  address,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  attacked 
the  theory  that  trusts  are  a  natural  and  inevitable  development 
of  our  economic  conditions,  saying: 

"I  think  big  business  is  necessary  and  natural.  The  develop- 
ment of  business  upon  a  great  scale  of  operation  is  inevitable, 
and,  let  me  add,  is  desirable.  But  that  is  a  v^ery  different  matter 
from  the  dev^elopment  of  the  trusts,  because  the  trusts  have  not 
grown.  They  have  been  manufactured,  and  not  by  natural 
processes,  but  by  the  will,  the  deliberate  planning  of  men  who 
were    more    powerful    than    their    neighbors    in    the    business 

world 

"We  hav^e  on  one  side  independent  concerns  in  many  in- 
stances run  upon  veritable  capital  with  efficiency  and  economy, 

and  in  the  midst,  great  giants 
carrying,  or  staggering  under, 
tanks  of  water.  They  are  not 
based  upon  efficiency,  nor  upon 
economic  principles  at  all,  nor 
upon  the  natural  and  inevitable 
processes  of  business;  but  upon 
a  deliberate  combination  of  pow- 
er, a  purpose  to  make  competi- 
tion   not  necessary,  and  render 

monopoly  secure 

"Because  I  am  for  the  hber- 
ation  of  business  in  the  United 
States  I  want  to  see  the  rank  and 
file  of  business  men  in  this  coun- 
try get  together  and  issue  a  '  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.' " 

The  voter's  choice,  declares 
the  Governor,  lies  between  "ac- 
cepted and  regulated  monopoly," 
and  "regulated  competition 
which  will  prevent  monopoly." 
Of  the  responsibilitj^  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  in  this  matter  he 
has  said: 


[THE    "one-man"    movement. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American 


"Of  necessity,  the  States  are 
the  chief  battle-grounds  of  eco- 
nomic reform.  It  is  the  States  that  incorporate  the  great  busi- 
ness undertakings  that  threaten  to  bulk  larger  than  the  States 
themselves  in  the  power  which  they  exercise.  The  big  cor- 
porations owe  their  license  to  the  inadequacy  of  State  laws  or 
their  non-enforcement." 

Governor  Wilson's  position  is  further  defined  by  Mr.  Bryan, 
in  his  Commoner: 

"He  believes,  as  our  party  has  repeatedly  declared,  that  all 
existing  monopolies  should  be  dissolved — and  tTiat  no  new 
monopolies  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up.  He  lays  the  ax 
at  the  root  of  the  tree  and  seeks  the  restoration  of  competition, 
the  only  alternative  to  Government  ownership.  The  Govern- 
ment can  regulate  corporations  engaged  in  legitimate  business, 
but  it  can  not  regulate  private  monopolies — the  monopolies 
regulate  the  Government." 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  turn,  declares  that  Governor  Wilson's 
l)roposal  would  differ  littl(>  in  effect  from  the  course  pursued  by 
President  Taft  in  dealing  with  the  trusts.  And  as  an  example 
of  what  that  coiu'se  has  accomplished,  he  points  to  the  present 
increased  prosperity  of  the  dissolved  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
Trusts.  Speaking  on  this  subject  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  the  Colonel  said: 

"Mr.  Wilson,  like  Mr.  Taft,  has  no  improvement  to  propose 
in  this  matter,  for  the  differences  between  the  proposals  in  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  platforms  on  the  trust  ques- 
tion are  merely  differences  of  declamation.  Both  sets  of  pro- 
posals indicate  nothing  but  a  vague,  puzzled,  and  hopeless  pur- 
pose feebly  to  continue  the  present  futile  policy  of  attempting  to 
r»>gulate  th(>  trusts  by  notliing  but  a  succession  of  long-drawn 
and  ineffective  lawsuits;  and  if  actually  put  into  operation  both 
sets  of  proposals  would  produce  exactly  and  precisely  nothing. 

"On  the  contrary,  our  proposals  are  definite  and  concrete, 
and  are  based  on  successful  action  along  kindred  lines  in  the 
past.     If  we  are  allowed  to  put  them  into  action,  we  will  im- 
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mensely  benefit  the  honest  business  man  by  making  the  law 
certain,  and  by  punishing  misconduct  and  not  merely  size;  and 
we  will  effectively,  and  not  merely  nominally,  curb  and  control 
the  big  trusts  which  are  actually  or  poteutiallj-  guilty  of  anti- 
social practises." 

The  Colonel's  own  plan  for  curbing  the  trusts  is  thus  defined 
in  a  statement  issued  by  him  last  week 
from  the  Chicago  hospital: 


"I  am  in  favor  of  new  laws,  or  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law 
to  provide  such  super\ision  as  contained 
in  the  La  FoUette-Lenroot  amendments; 
I  would  provide  in  the  statute  provisions 
which  say  'this  thing  is  wrong,'  or  'that 
thing  is  ^vrong ' ;  I  would  not  leave  to  the 
guess  or  judgment  of  any  man  or  men  the 
determination  of  what  was  wrong  or  right, 
or  'reasonably  wrong'  or  'reasonably 
right.' 

"If,  for  instance,  a  corporation  should 
be  found  crushing  out  competition  bj^  re- 
fusing to  sell  when  the  patron  bought  of 
competitors,  or  by  underselling  in  districts 
or  in  the  dozen  other  ways  that  Congress 
should  learn  were  being  practised,  and 
should  say  were  illegal,  I  would  have  the 
statute  say  pointblank,  with  no  loophole 
for  escape,  that  the  corporation  was  guilty. 

"I  would  have  a  commission  enforce  the 
law,  much  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  enforces  the  railroad  rate  and 
rebate  laws,  with  power  to  see  that  the 
statutes  were  obeyed. 

"I   would    have    the    commission    em- 
powered to  put  men  on   the  books  of  a 
corporation  whose  acts  were  questioned, 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  that  corpora- 
tion and  its  methods  of  conducting  business  would  be  at  all  times 
within  the  view  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law. 

"In  short,  I  would  have  Congress  provide  a  law  that  would 
define  what  Avas  "wTong,  so  that  a  corporation  would  know  be- 
fore engaging  in  any  act  whether  it  was  or  was  not  violating  the 
law. 

"Then  I  would  provide  this  industrial  commission  with  funds 
and  power  to  put  men  on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  so  the 
Government  would  know  whether  the  law  was  violated,  and  I 
would  proAide  the  further  power  to  compel  corporations  to 
observe  the  laAv. 

"That  would  put  corporations  under  as  complete  control  as 
the  railroad  situation  is  to-day." 

Having  quoted  the  President's  warning  words  about  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  trust  remedy,  and  the  Colonel's  uncomplimen- 
tarj'  opinion  of  the  Taft  and  Wilson  programs,  we  now  turn  to 
the  recent  passage  of  arms  between  the  Wilson  and  Roosevelt 
forces  over  the  past  trust  records  of  their  respective  candidates. 
!' Trusts  flourished  more  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administration 


than  under  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  country,"  declares 
the  Governor,  and  the  Colonel  replies: 

"Let  Mr.  Wilson  apply  the  parable  of  the  talents  to  our  sev- 
eral records  in  office  on  the  trust  question.  As  President,  I  had 
ten  talents  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  used  them  all.  As  Governor, 
Mr.  Wilson  had  at  least  one  talent  entrusted  to  him.     He  buried 

it  in  a  napkin,  and  as  yet  has  not  even  dug 

it  up." 


"well 


This  countercharge  is  thus  elaborated  in 
a  recent  statement  issued  by  Senator  Dixon 
and  Henry  F.  Cochems: 

"For  two  years  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
boasts  of  his  control  of  a  reform  legisla- 
ture. Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  preda- 
tory trusts  and  monopolies  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Sugar  Trust,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, have  their  homes  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  enjoy  from  New  Jersey 
the  charter  which  alone  permits  them  to 
carry  on  their  business  in  forty-eight  States 
of  the  Union.  Their  factories  and  business 
are  not  in  New  Jersey. 

"Every  day  since  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
Governor  he  and  his  legislature  have  had 
the  power  under   the  law  to  drive  every 
dishonest  trust  from  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
pel an   amendment    to  its  charter  or    to 
qualify  its  articles  of  organization.     Dur- 
ing those  two  years  he  has  not  uttered  a 
word  in  public  or  private.     He  has  not 
raised  a  finger.     What  is  the  reason?    It 
is  because,  as  shown  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer's report  of   the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
these  trusts  and  monopolies  pay  into  the  treasury  of  New  Jersey 
over  S6,000,000  a  year  in  fees  for  the  privilege  of  deriAing  their  right 
to  do  business  and  to  prey  upon  the  other  States  of  the  Union." 

Says  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.): 

"Governor  Wilson  refers  to  the  Roosevelt  Administration  as 
that  'in  Avhich  trusts  grew  faster  and  more  numerously  than  in 
any  other  Administration  we  have  had.'  His  utterance  might, 
with  more  justice,  be  paraphrased  thus:  'Mr.  Wilson  is  GoA'ernor 
of  that  State  in  which  trusts  have  grown  faster  and  more  nu- 
merously than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.' " 

To  this  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  replies  by  referring  the 
Governor's  critics  to  the  antitrust  recommendations  in  his  inau- 
gural address  and  in  three  different  messages  to  the  Ncav  Jersey 
legislature.  Audit  adds:  "At  the  1911  session  of  the  assembly 
the  Republicans  controlled  the  Senate,  and  its  majority  was  so 
busy  thwarting  Governor  Wilson's  progressive  measures  that  it 
had  no  time  to  heed  his  repeated  demands  that  the  corporation 
laAvs  be  made  effective." 


,    DO    TOTJ    THINK    I'M    ONLY    FIT    FOR 
THE    SCRAP-HEAP?" 

Coultaus  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


ON   THEIR    WAY.. 


— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 
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THE    CONSEQI   KNCK. 

— May  in  tlie  Cleveland  Lradrr. 


SOME   CARTOON   ECHOES   OF 


OUR  STARVING   RAILROADS 

THE  GROWING  RICHES  of  the  railroads  was  used  by 
President  Taft  to  clinch  the  argument  of  his  prosperity 
speech  at  Beverly,  and  the  latest  issue  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  the  leading  organ  of  railroad 
finance,  informs  us  that  the  net  earnings  of  457  roads  for  August 
of  this  year  show  an  increase  of  13.03  per  cent,  over  the  net 
earnings  of  the  same  roads  for  August,  1911.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  there  are  signs  that  the  railroads  are  contemplating 
an  increase  in  freight  rates  and  are  now  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  education  to  prepare  the  public  for  this  event.  At  not  in- 
frequent intervals  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
memorable  decisions  of  February,  1911,  which  canceled  a  general 
rate-increase,  the  roads  have  laid  before  the  public  evidence  to 
show  that  they  are  being  weakened  by  a  slow  process  of  financial 
starvation.  The  subject  has  again  been  opened  up  by  the 
hearing  on  express  rates,  when  the  counsel  for  the  express  com- 
panies argued  that  the  reductions  ordered  by  the  Commission 
would  mean  an  annual  loss  of  about  $33,000,000,  and  that  half 
of  this  loss  would  fall  upon  the  railroads.  How,  ask  the  railroads, 
are  we  to  meet  all  our  obligations  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages, 
higher  taxes,  and  improved  facilities,  in  the  face  of  stationary 
or  fulling  rates?  The  editors,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  increased  freight  rates  would  mean  another  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  We  here  quote,  without  prejudice,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  the  contentions  of  the  railroads  as 
presented  in  print.  Thus  we  find  a  Wasliington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  quoting 
President  Post,  of  the  Railway  Business  Men's  Association,  as 
arguing  tluit  the  roads  must  have  the  money  to  buy  more  cjirs 
or  the  shippers  will  find  that  their  goods  can  not  be  transported. 
He  makes  these  points: 

**].  Tonnage  has  grown  faster  than  railway  facilities.  Net 
car  surplii.s  lias  fallen  by  last  report  to  3.1  per  cent,  of  cars 
owned.  This  margin  is  so  narrow  that  a  small  increase  in  tonnage 
will  i)roduce  a  net  shortage,  and  crop-moving  time  will  probably 
8tMi  wide-spread  eongestion. 

"2.  Car  shortage  will  nH>an  that  you  can  not  fill  orders  because 
you  can  not  make  deliveries. 

"3.  Car  shortage  may  injure  your  customers  and  impair  their 
ability  to  buy. 

;'4.  Car  shortage  may  cripple  every  industry  in  tho'country 


and  halt  business.     The  greater  the  prosperity  the  more  sudden 
and  destructive  the  shock  of  the  transportation  breakdown." 

Mr.  Post,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  even  suggests  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter.  In  a  published  statement  he  explains  his  sugges- 
tion as  follows : 

"It  seems  to  us  that  whatever  plan  is  adopted  ought  to  come 
from  the  Commission  on  its  own  motion.  What  the  Commission 
said  to  the  trunk  lines  in  1911  was  that  should  their  fears  be 
realized  increases  would  be  'sanctioned.'  This  would  suggest 
that  it  is  for  the  railways  to  bring  the  subject  up  again.  But  the 
railways  as  a  whole,  or  a  large  group  of  roads,  often  find  them- 
selves unable  to  agree  upon  proposals  to  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission. Geographical  and  other  conditions  create  natural  and 
deep-lying  differences  of  interest  between  the  railways  of  one 
region  and  those  of  another.  Competition  and  differences  of 
prosperity  make  agreements  difficult  as  between  the  members 
of  a  group  of  roads  in  one  region.  Under  those  conditions  must 
the  shipper  and  the  public  wait  for  facilities  until  the  railways 
ask  for  rate  advances?  We  cannot  believe  the  Commission 
would  permit  an  indefinite  succession  of  car  shortages  due  to 
inadtHjuate  revenue  to  plague  American  industry  without  taking 
action  on  its  own  motion." 

In  an  editorial  demanding  "fair  play  for  the  railroads,  the 
servants  of  national  prosperity,"  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  says: 

"  The  diminishing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  the  excep- 
tional pressure  of  railroad  labor  for  increased  wages,  the  e.x- 
traordinary  increase  in  railroad  taxes,  the  persistent  whittling 
down  of  railroad  rates  and  the  increasing  rates  of  interest  which 
have  to  be  paid  to  atilract  investors,  present  conditions  Avith 
which  the  public  authorities  must  deal  intelhgently  if  the  trans- 
portation ser\-ice  of  the  country  is  to  continue  to  be  developed 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  great  public  which  the 
American  railroads  serve." 


R(4urning  to  the  subject  in  a  later  issue,  the  same  paper 

«'XyT 1     1 lU-     _j l._J      -1>     A\.  ^     •  l>  !•. 


adds: 


"Measured  by  the  standard  of  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
gen<>ral,  and  it  is  what  things  cost  that  determinc's  th(>  value  of 
money,  railway  rales  have  actually  decreased  something  like  25 
per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 

"The  prices  of  commodities  in  general  rise  and  fall  with  the 
fluctuations  in  supply  and  demand,  but  the  price  of  transporta- 
tion, the  only  thing  the  railways  sell,  is  held  hard  and  fast  under 
gov<»rnmental  r(>gulation.  In  most  employments  the  rates  of 
wagi's  rise  and  fall  with  fluctuations  in  supply  and  demand,  but 
the  wages  of  railway  employees  have  been  rising  steadily,  and 
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— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 


wounded!     lokk  out! 

- — Campbell  in  thf  Chirapo  Trihunr. 


THE    SHOT    IN    MILWAUKEE 

it  has  been  impossible  for  the  railways  to  reduce  them  even  in 
times  of  stress. 

"  (^apital  is  the  only  thing  needed  by  the  railways  which  refuses 
to  be  bound  by  artificial  fetters.  It  persists  in  going  where  it 
can  obtain  the  best  security  and  the  most  satisfactory  returns. 
Prior  to  1880  capital  was  expended  in  railwaj'  construction  in 
greater  proportion  than  it  went  into  either  agriculture  or  manu- 
facture. Since  190()  the  capital  value  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture has  increased  at  threefold  the  rate  of  the  increase  in 
railway  capital.  In  1900  the  capital  value  of  the  railways  was 
about  15  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  manufactures  and  aliout 
half  that  of  agriculture.  In  1910  the  capital  value  of  the  rail- 
ways was  over  20  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  manufacturing  and 
only  one-third  that  of  agriculture 

"The  only  w^ay  the  railways  can  obtain  capital  is  to  offer  the 
assurance  of  return  that  will  attract  it.  In  order  to  offer  such 
assurance  they  must  be  permitted  to  increase  their  rates  or  de- 
crease their  expenses.  The  country  needs  more  railways  and  it 
needs  better  railways.  Those  who  know  say  that  the  amount 
of  capital  necessary  to  place  the  transportation  facilities,  espe- 
cially of  the  western  part  of  the  country,  abreast  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  development  is  almost  inconceivable." 

Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  discusses  the  same  problem 
in  the  October  World's  Work.     To  quote  in  part: 

"For  thirty  years  past  we  have  added  an  average  of  about 
6,000  miles  of  new  railroad  a  year  to  the  American  transporta- 
tion system.  To  build  and  equip  these  lines  we  have  drawTi 
from  all  the  markets  of  the  world  about  $240,000,000  a  year  in 
new  capital.  To-day  those  who  figure  on  the  building  of  new 
lines  have  to  face  two  verj'  serious  problems.  The  first  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not,  with  the  rising  cost  of  doing  railroad 
business,  new  railroads  can  be  operated  with  a  profit.  The  second 
is  whether  or  not  we  can  get  the  necessar3' capital 

"Most  of  us  do  not  care  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of 
spending  the  money  that  i'<  now  necessary  to  build  new  lines  and 
then  face  the  even  greater  question  of  operating  them  at  a  living 
profit.  Therefore,  under  present  conditions,  the  average  amount 
of  new  railroad  in  this  country  in  the  next  few  years  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  average  for  the  last  thirty  years.  No  new  lines  of 
importance  are  being  projected." 

The  situation  and  the  plea  are  summed  up  in  an  editorial  now 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  (New 
York),  where  we  read: 

"The  indisputable  facts  show-  that  ever  since  the  decisions  in 
the  rate-advance  cases  the  tendencj-  of  gross  operating  revenue 
and  of  operating  e.xpenses  has  been  such  as  to  reduce  net  operar- 


ting  revenue;  that  this  and  the  increase  of  taxes  has  reduced' 
operating  income;  that  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  have  been  reduced;  that  purchases  of  new  equip- 
ment have  been  relatively  small;  that  the  new  mileage  built 
has  been  relatively  small;  and  that  the  installation  of  safety 
appliances  has  been  much  less  rapid  than   the  public  interest 

demands 

"The  public  surely  will  be  brought  to  see  that  prosperous 
railways  which  are  steadily  increasing  their  facilities  to  meet  the 
demands  of  commerce  are  more  desiraVjle  than  the  lowest  possible 
rates  on  railways  whose  development  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
demands  of  commerce;  that,  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory 
development,  regulation  must  protect  the  railways  as  well  a.^ 
control  them;  and  that  the  present  system  of  regulation  is 
vitally  defective  because  it  imposes  many  restrictions  and  bur- 
dens on  the  railways  and  gives  them  inadequate  compensating 
forms  of  protection  and  encouragement."' 


THE  DYNAMITE  "PLOT"  CASE 

y4  NY  TRIAL  in  which  620  exhibits,  including  pieces  of 
/-A  exploded  bombs,  old  nitroglycerin-cans,  cartridges, 
-^  -^  fuses,  and  magazine  guns  are  one  by  one  presented 
to  the  jury  in  an  (>ffort  to  prove  a  great  labor-union  guilty  of 
an  extensive  "campaign  of  explosions."  is  bound  to  be  of  as 
much  interest  to  the  general  public  as  it  is  to  organized  labor. 
It  is  fully  as  important,  contend  our  newspaper  editors,  as  the 
McNamara  case,  of  which  it  is  an  outgrowth.  The  Philadel- 
phia frf'A'.v  believes  it  faithfully  represents  public  opinion  in 
hoping  "that  out  of  this  trial  will  come  incontestable  proof  that 
the  great  mass  of  'union  men'  have  no  sympathy  with  such, 
methods  as  those  followed  by  the  McNamaras  and  their  asso- 
ciates to  gain  their  ends."  Any  other  outcome,  continues  The 
Press,  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  for  union  labor,  and  the  many 
innocent  as  well  as  "the  few  who  might  be  found  guilty"  would 
be  involved  "in  a  public  execration  which  would  be  far  more 
blighting  than  any  punishment  meted  out  by  the  law."  In 
any  event,  the  testimony  being  brought  out  at  Indianapolis 
before  Judge  Anderson  will,  according  to  the  Boston  Advertiser^ 
have  a  noteworthy  bearing  upon  one  phase  of  the  labor  question: 

"On  one  side  and  in  some  branches  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  workers  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  war.  The 
immediate  past  has  not  been  creditable  to  the  nation.     It  is 
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important  to  learn  all  the  lessons  connected  with  the  d^-na- 
miting,  in  order  to  make  the  future  less  terrible  than  the  past." 

The  "dynamite  conspiracy"  trial  was  begun  on  October  1. 
Certain  facts  regarding  it  are  thus  presented  in  an  Indianapolis 
News  editorial: 

"The  case,  as  is  generally  known,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
dynamiting  of  th^  Los  Angeles  Times  plant,  in  which  disaster 
twenty-one  men  lost  their  lives.  For  this  crime  J.  J.  McNamara, 
then  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron-Workers,  with  offices  in  this  city, 
and  his  brother,  J.  B.  McNamara,  were  sentenced  to  San  Quen- 
tin  prison,  the  one  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  other  for  life. 
In  the  investigation  that  followed  Federal 
indictments  charging  the  actual  violation 
of  Ftnleral  laws  or  conspiracy  to  violate 
them  by  transporting  dynamite,  and  by 
committing  other  acts,  were  found  against 
fifty-four  men.  Included  in  tlio  number 
were  the  McNamaras  and  Ortie  E.  Mc- 
^lanigal,  who  has  confest  and  who  already 
has  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  in  this  city. 

"Of  these  fifty-four  men  only  forty-six 
are  actually  on  trial,  one  never  having 
been  arrested,  one  being  ill,  several  being 
in  prison,  and  tliree  already  having  been 
discharged  on  motion  of  the  Government. 
These  cases  are  covered  by  thirty-two  in- 
dictments, but  as  all  the  men  Avere  named 
in  the  several  indictments,  one  general 
trial  has  been  made  possible." 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  above  men- 
tioned, the  Government  has  letters  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  defendants  in 
arranging  for  explosions  for  six  years, 
which  were  taken  from  the  Iron-workers' 
files.  Then  there  is  the  inevitable  dicto- 
graph testimony.  District-Attorney  Miller 
declares  he  can  show  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  explosions  (listed  by  a  magazine 
several  months  ago,  and  mentioned  at 
that  time  in  our  columns)  "was  carried 
on  \vith  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
officials  and  executive  board  of  the  union," 
and  "that  the  finances  of  the  Iron- work- 
ers' Union  were  juggled  so  that  the  funds 
were  used  for  buying  explosives." 

Press  reports  of  the  opening  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Harding,  one  of  the  iron- 
workers' counsel,  indicate  that  the  de- 
fense will  take  some  such  line  as  this: 


GEN.    FELIX    DIAZ, 

Whose  revolt  in  Mexico  was  as  surprizing 
in  its  collapse  as  in  its  development. 


THE   SEVEN   DAYS  OF  FELIX  DIAZ 

THE  COLLAPSE  of  the  Diaz  revolution  in  Mexico  brings 
disappointment  to  the  manj-  American  papers  which 
looked  upon  it  as  almost  certain  of  success,  and  to  the 
considerable  number  whose  wishes  were  in  line  with  their  ex- 
pectations. This  was  thought  to  be  an  insurrection  of  "sturdier 
breed"  than  most.  Certainly,  admits  the  New^  York  Tribune, 
Felix  Diaz  "gave  the  most  of  us  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  true  nephew  of  his  uncle  and  that  he  would  give  President 
Madero  the  fight  of  his  life."     Much  was  made  of  the  possession 

of  Vera  Cruz,  a  seaport  and  a  base  within 
striking  distance  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
But,  as  the  New  York  Herald  sagely  com- 
ments after  the  event,  the  fact  was  over- 
looked "  that  while  General  Diaz  was  Avith- 
in  easy  striking  distance  of  the  capital,  the 
capital  also  was  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  him,  and,  as  the  affair  turned  out, 
the  capital  struck  first."  Hence  the  easy 
conquest  which  Diaz  had  is  more  than 
matched,  as  the  New  York  Times  points 
out,  "by  General  Beltran's  capture  not 
only  of  the  city,  but  of  Diaz  himself  with 
his  entire  staff."  The  Times  goes  on  to  say 
of  the  seven-day-wonder  of  a  revolution: 

"The  promise  of  General  Diaz's  under- 
taking lay  in  his  capacity,  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  rebel  chief- 
tains; in  his  name,  which  the  memory  of 
his  uncle's  long  and  successful  administra- 
tion of  power  must  invest  Avith  some  little 
trace  of  magic  force;  and  in  the  reported 
inclination  of  the  Federal  troops  to  join 
him.  All  these  propitious  circumstances 
have  been  of  no  avail.  The  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  seems  to  have  been  accomplished 
■without  serious  fighting.  The  surrender  of 
the  city  and  of  Diaz  and  his  staff  indicates 
either  that  he  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt 
too  soon,  with  insufficient  preparation,  or 
that  he  should  never  have  set  it  up  at  all. 
The  prompt  crushing  of  Diaz  ought  to 
strengthen  Madero's  Government,  but 
there  remain  other  troublesome  rebels  yet 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Vera  Cruz  venture." 


"The  indictment  charges  the  illegal  transportation  of  dyna- 
mite and  we  will  show  you  that  if  dynamite  was  transported 
it  was  done  by  McManigal  and  th(»  McNamaras  without  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  one  of  these  defendants." 

The  somewhat  sensational  charge  that  the  McNamaras 
planned  to  blow  up  the  Panama  Canal  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Mill(>r,  who  quotes  J.  J.  McNamara  as  saying  to  Ortio 
McManigal  shortly  before  the  Los  Angeles  arrests: 

"We  can't  get  any  more  dynamite  around  here  without  steal- 
ing it.  Th(»  McClintic-Marshall  Ccmst ruction  Company  has  a 
lot  of  dynamite  stored  down  at  Panama.  You  could  easily 
get  hohl  of  it  and  blow  up  thv  locks.  Tiiat  would  make  'em 
sit  up  and  take  notice  and  take  their  minds  off  tlie  Los  Angeles 
affair." 

But  this  a.ssertion  seems  to  the  Pittsburg  Leader  like  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  prove  too  much.  Much 
more  damaging,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  is  the  motion  of 
Edward  Clark,  one  of  the  defendants,  and  a  minor  union  offi- 
cial, in  pleading  guilty  to  all  the  charges  in  the;  indictment. 
And  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  a  manufacturers'  organ,  hears 
that  i>lhers  are  lik<»ly  to  follow  his  example. 


Even  in  Washington,  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Diaz  was  received  with  astonishment,  for  according  to 
press  statements  there  was  a  feeling  in  Government  circles  that  a 
general  rebellion  had  begun,  and  one  likely  to  succeed.  Now, 
we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch,  there  are  left 

"rebellions  in  operation  in  Mexico,  headed,  respectively,  by 
Zapata,  Aguilar,  and  Orozco.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Govern- 
ment forces  employed  against  Diaz  Avill  be  concentrated  upon 
Aguilar,  who  is  likely  to  b<>  driven  back  into  the  mountains;  that 
the  i)ursuit  of  the  small  bands  into  Avhich  Orozco's  force  has 
broken  up  will  be  resumed,  and  tliat  the  only  really  serious 
undertaking  confronting  the  Federal  Army  will  be  in  connection 
with  th(>  Zapata  rel)ellion." 

The  editors  who  had  eariicT  been  so  certain  of  Madero's  un- 
popularity, and  even  of  his  unfitness  to  rule,  now  say  they  look 
for  a  revulsion  of  sympathy  in  his  favor.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
New  York  Tribune's  correspondent  in  Mexico  City,  who  \sTote, 
on  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz: 

"Diaz's  downfall,  it  is  conceded  here,  gives  immense  prestige 
to  the  Administration.  By  one  dtx'isive  stroke,  and  contrary 
to  the  general  impression  of  what  probably  would  happen.  Presi- 
dent Madero  has  disposinl  of  the  last  and  most  formidable  rival 
to  dispute  his  authority.     As  a  result  he  finds  himself  to-night 
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virtually  as  high  in  popular  favor  as  when  he  took  office  a  year 
ago.  Crowds  are  parading  the  streets  and  thronging  in  front  of 
the  National  Palace  cheering  the  Army  and  shouting  'Vivo 
Madero ! ' 

"In  the  opinion  of  foreign  observers  of  events  in  Mexico,  the 
Diaz  uprising  has  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
Madero.  It  subjected  the  Administration  to  the  most  severe 
test  that  has  l^een  put  upon  its  stability,  and  proved  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  Army,  which  many  persons  were  inclined  to  doubt, 
is  stedfast  and  that  no  popular  demand  exists  in  Mexico  for  the 
accession  to  power  of  a  military  despot  of  the  type  that  Diaz, 
had  he  won,  undoubtedly  would  have  been. 

"The  defeat  of  Diaz,  a  nephew  of  the  exiled  President,  un- 
questionably may  be  expected  to  dishearten  Orozco,  Zapata, 
and  the  lesser  rebel  chieftains  Avho  had  espoused  his  propaganda, 
and  were  preparing  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against 
Madero 

"The  disaffected  elements  now  are  deprived  of  any  individual 
of  sufficient  prominence  and  following  about  whom  they  can 
rally  for  another  attempt  at  overthrowing  Madero." 


In  other  plaees,  like  LawTence,  Mass.,  there  seems  to  be  an  over- 
supplj'  of  labor,  low  wages,  and  deplorable  conditions  generally. 
"If  we  import  a  further  supply  of  labor  from  Europe  to  work 
in  our  mines,  mills,  and  factories,  to  build  our  railways,  etc.,  in 
the  face  of  our  halting  agricultural  development,  what  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  price  of  food  and  the  cost  of  living  generally? 
The  economic  situation  of  the  present  time  is  confused  and  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  feeling  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  hesitancy 
in  the  stock-markets  of  the  world." 


MORE  WORK    THAN    WORKERS 

IF  ANY  LABORER  in  this  country  happens  to  be  idle 
just  now,  he  can  not  blanje  low  wages  or  an  oversupply  of 
wage-earners  for  it,  if  we  are  to  believe  newspaper  reports 
coming  from  many  of  the  principal  industrial  centers.  We  are 
told  not  only  that  industrj'  is  actually  being  hampered  by  the 
scareitj^  of  labor,  but  that  the  situation  is  rapidly  growing  worse. 
F*resident  Ripley  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "ihe  demand  for  labor  already  exceeds  the 
supply,"  and  an  official  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  declares 
that  "it  is  harder  to  get  men  to  work  on  tracks  than  in  many 
years  past."  Robert  S.  Lovett,  of  the  Harriman  lines,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  long  tour  of  inspection,  says  that  "a 
great  deal  of  our  work  is  retarded  by  a  lack  of  labor,"  and  similar 
reports  come  from  the  heads  of  other  railroad  companies.  And 
speaking  for  the  country  at  large,  the  Cleveland  Leader  tells  us 
that  "the  e\idence  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  workers  in  many 
industrial  centers  is  piling  up  higher  every  day."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  which  thinks  it  would  be  unwise  to  restrict 
immigration  further,  comes  forward  with  the  somewhat  astonish- 
ing news  that  in  some  places  the  farmers  are  paying  even  higher 
prices  for  hands  than  are  the  railroads  and  road  contractors — 
"as  much  as  $3  and  $3.50  a  day  and  board."  The  Evening  Post 
adds  that — 

"In  the  steel  and  iron  business  similar  conditions  exist.  The 
BaldAvin  Locomotive  Works  are  reported  to  have  nearly  doubled 
their  employees  since  January,  and  to  be  stiU  in  need  of  workers. 
As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  August,  the  Pennsylvania  mills 
were  seriously  affected  by  their  inability  to  obtain  men  to  un- 
load the  cars  massed  in  their  yards.  Scrap-iron  sales  have  been 
cheeked  because  of  the  same  lack  of  laborers.  In  this  State 
and  New  Jersey  practically  every  mine  is  suffering  for  want  of 
men;  some  are  25  per  cent,  short,  others  are  working  but  one 
shift  instead  of  two,  and  one  is  reported  shut  down  altogether 
for  lack  of  underground  workers.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages, 
for  these  are  already  high.  A  chief  drain  in  New  York  has  been 
the  call  of  the  contractors  for  the  new  State  roads,  for  which  so 
vast  a  sum  as  §23,000,000  is  now  set  aside;  and  the  new  aque- 
duct also  draws  men  from  other  tasks.  The  fact  is,  that  with 
new  enterprises  starting  up  and  trade  expansion  everywhere  in 
sight,  the  labor  is  simply  not  to  be  found." 

This  shortage  is  accounted  for,  says  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (New  York),  by  the  expansion  in  industry  that 
has  lately  been  experienced,  by  the  big  harvests  of  this  year,  and 
by  the  3xodus  of  laborers  to  Europe  during  the  lean  times  follow- 
ing the  crisis  of  1907.     It  sizes  up  the  situation  thus: 

"The  scarcity  of  labor  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  economic 
puzzles  of  the  present  time.  In  many  places  sufficient  men  are 
not  to  be  had,  and  wages  have  been  advanced  to  attract  them. 
In  many  places  wages  have  been  constantly  advancing,  with 
never  any  reduction,  but  the  cost  of  Uving  advances  as  rapidly. 


BECKER    CONVICTED    OF  MURDER 

MANY  NEW  YORKERS  who  stood  aghast  at  last 
summer's  revelations  of  police  corruption,  were  found, 
after  they  had  taken  second  thought,  asserting  that  tho 
successive  disclosures  would  eventually  go  far  toward  curing  the 
city  of  its  "police  disease."  And  it  is  this  thought  which  seems 
to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  metropoUtan  editors  in 
their  discussion  of  the  trial  jury's  decision  that  former  Police 
Lieutenant  Charles  Becker  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
for  having  brought  about  the  death  of  Herman  Rosenthal, 
gambler.  There  is  a  secondary  satisfaction  in  the  obtaining  of  a, 
verdict  after  a  trial  of  only  fifteen  days,  and  just  three  months 
and  nine  days  after  Rosenthal's  murder.  This,  we  are  told, 
establishes  a  record  for  important  criminal  cases  in  New  York. 
Outside  of  New  York,  the  feature  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion to  this  case  was  the  appearance  of  the  picturesquely  named 
group  of  gun-men  and  gamblers,  and  their  revelations  of  the 
inner  workings  of  New  York's  underworld.  It  is  rare,  avers  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  "that  the  W'orld  has  an  opportunity  to  study  at 
close  range  such  experts  in  practical  criminology,"  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  comes  out  with  the  unqualified  assertion 
that  "nothing  penned  by  Hugo,  Flaubert,  or  Zola  ever  reached 
the  depths  of  infamy,  the  darkness  of  civilization,  the  heinous- 
ness  of  crime  nor  the  grimness  of  tragedy  equal  to  the  testimony 
in  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Becker."  It  was  around  "Jack" 
Rose's  testimony  that  the  prosecution  built  their  case.  His 
story  of  his  dealings  between  Becker  and  Rosenthal,  and  be- 
tween Becker  and  the  actual  murderers,  told  quietly  and  in 
fullest  detail,  unshaken  by  cross-examination,  seems  to  have 
made  the  impression  upon  the  jury  which  the  District  Attorney 
expected. 

In  summing  up  for  the  defense,  Mr.  John  F.  Mclntyre  insisted 
that  the  Rose  story  was  but  part  of  a  "frame-up,"  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  murderers  to  throw  the  blame  upon  an  innocent 
man.  The  trial,  he  said,  "had  its  birth  in  the  hearts  of  foiu* 
murderers — Rose,  Weber,  Vallon,  and  Schepps — self-confest 
assassins,  all  of  whom,  when  it  is  over,  will  be  free  men  again 
in  this  cit\-  to  again  murder  if  they  please."  Why,  he  asked, 
should  the  District  Attorney  leave  the  gun-men  untried  and 
attempt  first  of  all  to  convict  Becker? 

"Before  you  can  convict  Becker  you  must  find  that  Lefty 
Louie,  Gyp  the  Blood,  Whitey  Lewis  and  Dago  Frank  killed 
Herman  Rosenthal.  If  those  four  men  did  not  do  the  kilUng, 
the  charge  of  murder  against  Becker  falls  flat,  for  these  are  the 
men  he  is  charged  with,  having  forced  to  do  the  killing.  If  others 
killed  Rosenthal,  Becker's  innocence  is  clearly  proven  beyond 
reasonable  doubt." 

The  efforts  of  the  prosecution  to  send  Lieutenant  Becker  to 
the  death-chair  upon  the  testimony  of  self-confest  crooks  and 
criminals,  seekers  of  immunity,  was  also  bitterly  denounced  by 
Mr.  McInt^TC. 

In  reply.  Assistant  District-Attorney  Frank  Moss  admitted 
that  his  witnesses  were  not  good  men,  but,  he  explained : 

"We  can  not  pick  and  choose  oiu-  witnesses  from  high  places. 
We  have  to  go  into  the  reeking  cesspools  where  he — Becker — 
moved  and  lived." 

The  case  against  Becker,  insisted  Mr.  Moss,  could  be  told  la. 
these  few  words: 
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WON  T   SHUT    UP. 

— Paul  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


/  ■■■      >->,       ,.    -..  V         .... 


A    REAL   Tf  RKEY    TROT. 

-Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


BALKAN    "MOVIES" 


"The  men  behind  the  guns  were  the  four  gun-men.  The  men 
behind  the  gun-men  were  Rose.  Weber,  and  Vallon.  But  the 
will,  the  brain  behind  the  whole  conspiracy,  was  Charles  Becker, 
and  he  is  as  guilty — more  guilty — than  the  man  Avho  fired  the 
fatal  sliots;   for  it  was  ho  who  directed  the  shots 

■"The  man  who  is  responsible  is  the  man  who  urged  the  mur- 
der— the  man  who  prostituted  himself  as  a  policeman  is  the  man 
to  be  tried  first,  and  not  the  gun-men." 

In  charging  the  jury.  Justice  Goff  reminded  them  that  the 
case  hinged  upon  Rose's  testimony,  with  such  corroborative 
evidence  as  was  given.  The  people's  ease,  he  went  on,  rested 
vupon  the  proving  of  these  three  points: 

i' First — Becker  told  Rose  he  wanted  to  have  Rosenthal  killed. 

■''Second — Rose  employed  certain  persons  to  execute  those 
instructions. 

"Third — Those  pensons  killed  Rosenthal  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  received  from  Rose." 

Many  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  rulings  of  the  court,  and 
upon  these,  and  the  alleged  unfairness  of  Justice  Goff's  charge 
to  the  jury,  an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  a  higher  court,  where 
Iklr.  MelntjTe  predicts  there  will  be  a  reversal  of  this  verdict. 

Meanwhile  the  daily  press  of  New  York  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  handling  of  the  case  by  Justice  Go!Y  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  They  rejoice.'for,  as  The  Tribune  puts  it,  "When 
a  grafting  policeman  can  be  convicted  of  murder  under  such  cir- 
cumstances his  fellow  grafters  must  be  discouraged,  and  a  sy^^- 
^ematic   and   \'igorous   effort    to    break   down   and   punish    the 


corrupt  alliance  of  lawbreakers  and  police  must  finally  succeed." 
Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  declare  with  The  Evening  Mail, 
that  "the  disgrace  will  not  be  cleared  awa.v  until  the  light  has 
been  turned  into  every  dark  comer  of  the  Police  Department." 
Says  The  Times: 

"The  verdict  leaves  the  Police  Department  of  this  city  in  a 
shameful  position.  The  time  has  come  now  for  a  \agorous  and 
fearless  investigation  of  that  branch  of  the  city  government, 
for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  it.  The  result  of  the  Becker  trial, 
reached  without  undue  haste,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  law, 
tends  to  confirm  the  worst  reports  regarding  it,  and  if  the  Mayor 
does  not  now  take  prompt  action  to  reform  the  police  the  people 
must  take  up  the  work  for  themselves." 

To  many  New  Yorkers  the  verdict  came  as  a  surprize.  And 
those  of  them  who  read  the  news  with  exultation  found  their 
sentiments  thus  exprest  in  The  American: 

"The  wholesome  effects  of  the  jury's  verdict  are  simply 
incalculable. 

"It  reestablishes  the  law  in  New  York 

"There  is  not  a  murderous  thug  in  New  York  who  will  not  be 
intimidated  by  this  verdict. 

"There  is  not  an  official  grafter  in  New  York  who  will  not  be 
fright (»ned  to  reform. 

"And  there  is  not  a  citixen  of  the  metro{)olis  who  does  not  feel 
this  morning  that  he  is  saf»>r  in  life  and  property,  and  prouder  in 
his  citizenship,  because  of  the  just  verdict  rendered  by  a  fearless 
jury  at  midnight  on  the  24th  of  October.  And  ten  thousand 
honest  policemen  should  rejoice!'' 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


'     Turkey  certainly  can  stand  a  lot  of  basting. — Syracuse  Post  Standard. 
The  Sick  .Man  of  Europe  ought  to  move  to  Asia  for  his  health. — New 
york  livening  Sun. 

Bumper  crops!  Yes.  but  will  they  bump  tlie  iiigli  cost  of  living? — 
Chicayi)  Rerord-Hrrald 

By  the  way.  maybe  Schranks  bullet  hit  some  hard  facts  in  the  spewh 
T.  R.  had  in  his  pocket. — New  Y'ork  Morning  Telegraph. 

MoNTKNE(iH()  is  pretty  safe.  In  ca.se  of  defeat  it  has  merely  to  hustle 
honi(<  and  pull  up  the  ladder  after  it, — Chicago  News. 

■Wis<:()N.siN  law  will  send  John  Schrank  where  it  will  keep  him  busy  at- 
tending to  one  term  without  lx>thering  about  a  third. — Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times. 

The  fact  tlint  tlie  outbreak  of  war  In  the  Balkans  may  prevent  the 
holding  of  u  l)all(>i)n  nice  from  Paris  is  another  proof  that  the  world  is  get- 
XUig  too  crowded  for  uninterriipteil  fun     -Vcir  York   World. 


There  are  weak  brains  that  insist  on  taking  the  campaign  orators  seri- 
ously.— Chicago  News.  ^  .-  ^ 

The  circumstances  of  the  shooting  which  will  savo  Roosevelt's  life  will 
unliappily  also  save  Sciirank's. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

YouNc.  Mr.  McConnick  is  generous:  he  has  not  yet  put  the  blame  for 
the  Halkan  War  upon  President  Taft. — Omaha  Bee. 

Nine  l)rolhers  in  Chicago  are  working  for  Koosevelt.  Tliis  is  the  kind 
of  anliract<-sulcide  results  tiiat  must  please  the  Colonel. — Nashville  Ten- 
nessean. 

The  Balkan  States  may  not  know  it.  but  the  coalition  of  Greece,  Bul- 
garia. Servia.  and  Montt>negro  against  the  Turks  is  an  open  violation  of 
the  Kan.sas  .Vntifusion  Law.  -  Kansas  City  Star. 

A  New  York  newspaper  cabled  its  Berlin  correspondent:  "Keep  war 
news  down.  World's  series  now  on."  That  may  have  struck  the  Ber- 
linians  as  strange,  but  not  a  New   Yorker. — Nashritle  Tennessean. 
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KOVSES  ABANDONED  BY  TURKS  AT  BERANE  ON  THE  APPROACH 
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THE  PERIL   OF  A  GREAT  EUROPEAN   WAR 
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THE     HINT  to  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  to  cele- 
V)rate  his  birthday  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his 
subjects  must  have  come  "from  some  Russian  quarter," 
wires  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London   Times  to  his 
paper.     And  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Vienna  correspondent 
Jiad  his  hint,  in  turn,  from  some  Austrian  official  quarter.     For 
Russia  and  Austria  are  deeply  suspicious  of  each  other  just 
now.      They  are  the  two  Powers 
that  are  both  hungry  for  Turkish 
territory,  and  while   "so  far  they 
have  been  working  in  harmony," 
remarks  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
."  how  long  that  accord  will  with- 
stand the  strain  of  the  Balkan  War 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast."  What 
makes  the  situation   tragic   in  its 
possibilities  is    the  fact  that  Ger- 
many and   Italy  might   side   with 
Austria  in  case  of  hostilities,  while 
France  and  later  England,  perhaps, 
might  be  drawn  in  on  the  side  of 
Russia.  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  veteran 
Turkish  statesman,  has  sent  a  fer- 
vent appeal  to   England    to   save 
Turkey  from  the  threatened  inva- 
sion of  an  unnamed  Power.  He  says : 

*^  TURKEY   BETWEEN    THE    UPPER    AND 

"Ferdinand's  hand   is  but    that 
of   the   puppet    selected    to  strike 

at  Turkey's  heart.  I  hope  that  England  will  be  true  to  her 
splendid  past  and  stand  by  us  unflinchingly  in  the  approaching 
hour  of  our  national  peril.  If  we  needs  must  fight  out  this  un- 
necessary and  futile  war  with  the  federated  states,  surely  Eng- 
land is  powerful  and  influential  enough  to  see  that  the  ring  is 
not  rushed  and  that  Turkey  is  not  assailed  from  another  quarter 
while  fighting  for  her  life  with  her  first  foes.  As  an  old  man,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  express  in  all  seriousness  the  fear  that 
the  Balkan  War  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  gigantic  struggle  involving 
Europe." 

The  bitter  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Russia,  which  may 
plunge  Europe  into  war,  is  treated  illuminatingly  by  the  London 
Morning  Post.  The  Russian  aviators  have  offered  their  services 
to  their  Slav  cousins,  for  the  reason  thus  elucidated  by  The  Post: 
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"The  people  of  Russia  have  a  deep,  long-standing  sympathy 
with  the  national  cause  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  thought  of  that  they  can  remain  unmoved  by  the  struggle 
which  is  impending.  In  case  of  disaster  to  the  Kingdoms  it 
is  doubtful  whether  anj^  Russian  Government  will  be  better  able 
to  keep  quiet  than  have  y)een  the  Governments  at  Sofia,  Bel- 
grade, and  Athens.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kingdoms 
two  disasters  are  possible.     One  is  the  victory  of  the  Turkish 

Army;  the  other  the  intervention 
against  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Army.  Either  of 
these  events  would  stir  Russia  to 
its  depths.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  danger  of  a  European  war. 
For  Germany  has  given  the  world 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  would 
not  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of 
an  attack  by  Russia  upon  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  a  German  move  to 
support  Austria-Hungary  would 
probably  occasion  the  intervention 
of  Russia's  ally  France. 

"The     difference    between    the 
positions   of    Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary   is   that  whereas   Russia 
has    a    national     sympathy    with 
Bulgarians  and  Ser\'ians,  Austria- 
Hungary    has    no    national    senti- 
ment    but    a    traditional     policy. 
The  element  of  unity  in  Austria- 
Hungary    is     the    Emperor,    who 
commands    the    loyalty    of    many 
races  bitterly  antagonistic  to   one 
another.     The    statesmen    of    the 
Dual  Monarchy  believe  that  they  can  use  the  Army  composed 
of    Hungarians,    Bohemians,  Rumanians,   Serbs,  and    Germans 
to  extend  the   Emperor's  rule  southward   toward   the  JEgean. 
They  are  encouraged  to  hope  so  by  their  faith  that  Germanj' 
will  guard  their  rear.     It  is  their  business  to  calculate  accurately, 
and   they  may  judge  the  problem   truly.     They  discount   the 
factor  of  national  spirit,  and  in  the  past  their  di.scount  has  been 
justified   by   events.     It   was    nearly   upset    in   1848.     This   is, 
however,   one  of   the  spiritual  factors   which  .sometimes  defy 
calculation. 

"There  is  also  another  material  factor  of  which  the  weight 
is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  the  Rumanian  Army.  That  is  a 
weight  which  will  probably  not  rashly  be  thrown  into  the  scale. 
But  Rumania,  tho  her  peasantry  are  not  as  prosperous  and  not 
as  intelligent  as  those  of  Bulgaria,  has  the  command  of  trained 
intelligences.     She  has  an  e<lucated   upper  class,   perhaps   too 
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cosmopolitan  to  have  the  hot  fire  of  patriotism.  The  Rumanian 
Army  might  perhaps  turn  the  balance.  But  what  is  and  what 
will  be  the  Rumanian  Go\-ernnient's  view  of  the  future  of  Ru- 
mania?    That  is  perhaps  the  riddle  of  the  situation." 

The  Russian  press  believe  Austria  is  sure  to  take  Turkey's 
part  and  they  think  that  in  such  case  Russia  will  have  to  help 


THE  RESIDUARY  LEGATEES. 

Russian  Bear  and  Austrian  Eagle — "  Don't  forget  that  we 
are  the  residuary  legatees."         — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

her  sister  nations.  The  vague  suspicion  abroad  that  Russia  is 
seeretlj'  encouraging  the  Slav  nations  in  their  war  on  Turkey  is  not 
generally  confirmed  in  the  Muscovite  press  comment.  Russia's 
position  can  best  be  judged  by  an  article  that  appears  in  the 
Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  most  influential  daily.  It 
reads  in  part: 

"Of  coxxrse,  every  thinking  Russian  sincerely  wishes  for  the 
growth  of  Slavism,  and  would  gladly  support  such  a  policy 
which  should  lead  to  the  ultimate  \'ietory  of  the  Slav  idea  in  the 
Near  East.  But  is  it  proved  that  only  war,  and  particularly 
at  this  time,  is  the  best  poUcy  in  relation  to  Turkey?  To  an- 
swer this  question  we  must  put  before  ourselves  this  problem: 
with  whom  will  it  be  necessary  to  fight? 

"It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  the  war  will  be  with  the 
Turks  only.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  Turks  the  Servian- 
Bulgarian-Greek  Army  might  prove  quite  sufficient.  But  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  Austria  does  not  want  to  allow  the  final 
annihilation  of  the  Ottomans  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Even 
the  formation  of  Bulgaria  was  bought  at  a  high  price:  greedy 
Austria  tore  from  the  Slavs  two  splendid  Slavonic]  provinces 
in  the  form  of  compensation.  And  it  would  be  naive  to  imagine 
that  Austria  will  this  time  shut  her  eyes  to  the  application  of 
a  serious  Slav  program  to  those  provinces  which  are  called  Mace- 
donia. Austria  has  systematically  kept  up  the  disturbances  in 
the  ^lacedonian  \ilayets  for  thirty  years,  calculating  that 
after  having  finally  digested  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  she  will 
l)e  iible  to  make  another  stcj)  (>astward  and  lay  her  tenacious 
hand  on  the  long-desired  Salonica.  ...  If  the  Bulgarians  are 
preparing  to  fight  with  Turkey,  they  are  cruelly  mistaken. 
Kven  in  case  the  Bulgarian  guns  will  never  once  be  directed 
nortli  or  west,  the  war  will  he  with  Austria  just  the  same. 

The  Austrian  papers  blame  Russia  to  a  largo  extent  for  the 
<listurbances  in  tlio  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  Neue  Freie  I'resse 
(Vienna),  which  carries  with  it  a  certain  official  authority, 
speaks  very  bitterly  of  the  Russian  Government  as  absolutely 
♦•ausing  and  fomenting  the  war.  and  remarks: 

"The  Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy  has  been  appealed  to  to 
intervene  between  the  two  parties  in  the  struggle  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  This  is  a  flattering  ofTer,  but  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  it  until  Russia  changes  entirely  her  present  policy. 
The  relations  now  rxisting  b<>tween  Russia  and  the  neighboring 
^tat(>s  is  a  scandal  to  Kurope.  We  do  not  covet  an  inch  of  ground 
which  belongs  to  Russia,  and  wo  think  that  Russia  has  the  same 
feeling  toward  us.  Why,  then,  do<>s  she  foster  such  hostility 
toward  us,  why  does  she  pour  upon  us  the  torrents  of  her  ani- 


mosity, and  why  does  she  stir  up  this  incessant  provocation  and 
this  contradictious  policy?" 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  Russia  is  jealous  of  the  power 
which  Austria  exercises  over  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  and 
protests  that  "in  compari-son  with  the  vast  posses.sions  which 
Russia  holds  on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  Baltic  to  the  far  north, 
Austria's  territory  is  no  more  than  that  little  vineyard  which  the 
rapacious  Jezebel  was  anxious  to  add  to  her  royal  garden." 
The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  that  Europe  will  have  no  peace 
until  Russia  comes  to  her  senses  and  is  willing  to  let  Austria 
carry  out  her  own  plans  of  power  and  pacification  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 


RUSSIA  ON  OUR   POLITICAL  VENALITY 

DARKEST  RUSSIA  has  often  been  a  theme  for  American 
moralizing — now  Russia  makes  some  pitying  reflections 
on  darkest  America.  We  claim  to  be  a  free  Republic, 
but  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  believes  our  politics  are 
really  swayed  by  campaign  contributions  from  the  trusts. 
!'Even  to  a  disinterested  observer,"  remarks  this  editor  loftily, 
!'it  may  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  study  the  ever- 
growing role  of  money  in  United  States  politics."  He  evidently 
hasn't  heard  that  our  campaign  war-chests  have  all  been  purified 
and  fumigated,  and  that  no  campaign  gift  is  now  accepted 
without  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the  giver.  The 
Russian  writer  says  he  sees  "no  real  remedy"  for  "the  pressure 
that  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  political  institutions 
in  the  United  States  by  the  so-caUed  trusts."  Is  it  possible  that 
he  has  heard  of  our  precautions  against  trust  influence  on  the 
candidates,  and  doubts  their  efficacy?  When  he  looks  at  us, 
he  assures  his  Russian  friends,  he  "stands  amazed  at  the  morbid 
developments  "  he  discovers  here.  What  are  these  awful  develop- 
ments?   Well,  here  is  our  picture  as  seen  from  St.  Petersburg: 

"The  first  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  growing  influence  of 
the  great  capitalists  is  ordinarily  considered  the  enormous  cost 
of  an  election  campaign  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  American  politics.     Not  long  ago  some  English  newspaper 


TiiK.  friends. 

Ai'sTRiA — "My   frifiid.  1  must    hold  you   up  for  fear  you   get 

burnt." 
Ru.ssiA — "  .lust  what  I  was  going  to  say  iv  you.  my  frirnd." 

— London  Daily  News. 

printed  a  series  of  articles  on  the  organization  of  Presidential 
elections  in  the  United  States.  On  tiie  basis  of  these  articles 
one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  people  that  are  drawn 
into  the  party  struggle  and  are  paid  out  of  party  funds.  At  the 
head  of  every  campaign   tlu^n^  is  a   cainpugn   numaffer.   i.e.  a 
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person  whose  relation  to  the  candidate  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
fommander-in-chief  of  an  army  to  the  monarch  of  the  country 
A\liieh  has  declared  war.  .  .  .  Under  his  direction  there  is  a 
whole  army,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  one  which  was  brought 
by  General  Moltke  into  France  many  years  ago." 

Having    explained    the    system    of    campaign    organizations, 
permanent  as  well  as  temporary,  of  which  the  latter  "grow  like 
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SOMETHING  IS  BOUND   TO  HAPPEN. 
The  Powers  seem  deeply  interested  In  Ferdinand's  investigation  of  the  beehive. 

— Amstcrdammer 


mushrooms  during  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  deci- 
sive moment  of  the  campaign,"  the  Novoye  Vremya  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  sums  spent  in  former  campaigns,  especially 
in  1896,  and  expresses  its  belief  that  to  obtain  so  much  money — 

"The  campaign  machines  are  wholh^  dependent  upon  the  oil, 
steel,  and  copper  magnates.  In  1908  the  well-known  proprietor 
of  a  considerable  number  of  'yellow'  newspapers,  Mr.  Hearst, 
proved  by  irrefutable  documents  (stolen,  by  the  way)  that  a 
number  of  prominent  workers 
in  the  election  campaign  had 
not  only  accepted  large  sums 
from  the  Oil  Trust,  but  that 
they  had  assumed  obligations 
which  in  a  considerable  degree 
bore  the  character  of  a  sale  of  fu- 
ture legislation  to  the  oil  Moloch. 

"But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  revelations  of  Ameri- 
can 'yellow'  newspapers.  There 
is  one  fact  which  proves  the 
omnipotence  of  the  American 
capitalists  more  eonvincingl.v 
than  all  the  letters  stolen  bj^ 
Hearst.  That  fact  is  that  all 
American  parties  talk  about 
capitalistic  oppression,  but  none 
of  them  ever  take  any  measur(^s 
really  effective  against  the  trusts. 
There  are  rare  cases  when  the 
authorities  fall  upon  some  iso- 
lated and  specially  bad  form  of 
syndicate  organization;  but  such 
attacks,  destroying  the  false 
shoots,  only  make  the  main 
trunk  of  the  trusts  more  healthful 
and  solid. 

"The  coils  of  the  capitalistic 
serpent  are  fastening  tighter  and 
tighter  around  the  free  Republic 
of  the  United  States.  There  is 
universal  elective  franchise  there, 
there  is  a  free  press — but  no  way 
out." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


NE  LONDON  BANKER  has  proved  superior  to  the 
intrigues  and  entanglements  of  the  loudly  trumpeted 
"Six-Power  Group"  in  their  negotiations  with  China, 
and  has  put  through  a  loan  where  the  others  failed.  According 
to  the  statements  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison,  the  political  adviser  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  China  has  now  entered  upon 
a  new  era  of  prosperity,  and  by  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  her  financiers  has  shaken  herself  f r<>e  from  all  interna- 
tional complications.  It  will  be  remembered  that  orig- 
inally it  was  proposed  that  a  Si.x-Power  group  of 
lenders,  British,  (Jerman,  French,  Am<'rican,  Russian, 
and  Japanese,  was  to  make  to  the  Peking  Government 
the  loan  of  $o().(XX),(){)0.  But  they  demanded  so  many 
favors  in  return  and  .so  close  a  supervision  of  the  spend- 
ing of  the  money  that  this  arrangement,  Dr.  Morrison 
thinks,  would  have  hampered  China  to  a  very  unneces- 
sary degree.  While  they  were  haggling,  Mr.  Crisp  acted. 
The  London  Times  declared  at  the  outset,  "We  have 
never  concealed  our  profound  dislike  for  this  interna- 
tional combination,"  and  says  of  Mr.  Crisp's  dashing 
stroke  that  "we  believe  our  position  and  our  interests 
required  us  to  i)reserve  a  free  hand  and  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  independent  rights  of  British  enterprise — 
whether  financial  or  industrial  or  commercial — in 
China."  Some  of  the  German  papers  are  disgusted 
because  Hamburg  and  Berlin  haxe  been  dished  out  of 
a  share  in  this  vast  financial  enterprise,  hut  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  acquits  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  of  all  part  in  the  mo^'e  that  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Six-Power  group  which  was  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  German  bankers.  "Nobodj',"  says  this  influential 
organ,  "has  any  right  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  could  have  prevented  the  Crisp 
loan." 

While  The  Times  favors  this  idea  of  a  London  banking-firm 
as  the  monopolizer  of  the  Chinese  financial  world,  the  Con- 
servative Moriiiiifi  Post  (London)  remarks  gloomily: 
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Torrents  of  gold  poured  into  the  war-god's  crucible  for  the  creation  of  a  '■  Fighting  Machine.'' 

— JUustratfd  London  Ncus. 
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•"The  prospectus  of  the  new  Chinese  loan  lias  been  duly  issued 
With  the  question  whether  the  investment  is  to  he  regarded 
as  a  sound  and  attractive  one  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
we  are  not  concerned.  But  so  far  as  the  political  asjx'ct  of  the 
loan  is  concerned  we  regard  the  whole  transaction  with  the  ut- 
most misgiving,  belie\ing  that  it  is  full  of  menace  not  only  to 
British  interests  in  the  Far  East,  but  also  to  the  permanent  wel- 
fare and  stability  of  China  herself.  It  is  the  fashion  in  certain 
quarters  to  accuse  the  Foreign  Office  of  stupidity  and  narrow- 
ness of  vision,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  Foreign  Office  has 
oppositl  the  arrangement  of  this  loan  has 
ensured  it  the  support  of  Sir  EdAvard  CJrey's 
critics.  The  British  dovcTUUK'nt  has  been 
roundly  accused  of  lending  itself  to  a  plot  for 
placing  China  at  the  mercy  of  a  syndicate  of 
greedy  financiers  and  for  establishing  a  de- 
grading .system  of  foreign  control  over  her 
internal  afTairs.  The  breaking  off  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  Si.K-Powers  banking  group  and 
the  conclusi<m  of  the  loan  agreement  with 
the  I^ndon  financiers  have  been  hailed  as  a 
dtwtruction  of  the  selfish  monopoly  which  wa> 
strangling  the  freedom  of  the  young  Repul)- 
lic.  Xo  doubt  the  sentiments  which  have 
inspin'd  such  expressions  of  opinion  are  quite 
laudable  and  disinterested,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  belie\e  that  they  are  based  on  accurate 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Far  East." 

Another  objector  is  the  London  Statidl. 
eminent  as  a  British  financial  and  economic 
organ.  China  is  scarcely  yet  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of 
money,  it  thinks,  and  observes: 

"There  is  in  the  city  a  V(>ry  general  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  the  affair  has  been  carried 
so  far.  ...  It  is  felt  to  b<^  unwise  to  make 
such  an  advance  to  China  without  obtaining 
any  kind  of  control  over  tlu»  expenditure  of 
the  money.  Yuan  Shih-kai,  we  freely  admit, 
is  a  strong,  able,  and  enlightened  statesman. 
If  li(<  remains  in  power,  he  is  not  likely  to 
waste  the  funds  supplietl  to  him  as  previous 
Chinese  Governments  usuallj-  did.  But  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  the  revolution  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
early  stages;  that  nobody  can  foresee  what  may  happen  even 
in  the  near  future;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be 
prudent  to  take  precautions  that  the  money  should  not  be 
thrown  away  u])on  improjxT  objects.  Over  an<l  above  this,  it 
is  notorious  that  the  ten  millions  [pounds]  which  the  present 
group  has  contracted  to  lend  to  China  will  go  but  a  very  little 
way  to  enable  her  to  put  her  house  in  order.  The  Six-Na- 
tions gi-oup,  with  the  support  of  so  many  powerful  Govern- 
ments, could  un(iuestionably  have  afforded  to  China  all  the 
financial  assistance  she  may  n«>e(l.  But  is  there  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  a  group  confined  to  England  alone,  and  disavowed 
by  its  own  Oovernm(»nt,  can  do  the  same  thing?" 

High  admiration  for  Mr.  Crisp,  however,  is  exprest  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Netvs: 

"  \  f«iw  days  ago  the  public,  which  knows  nothing  of  its  great- 
est men,  had  never  heard  of  Charles  Birch  Crisp.  Now  it 
knows  him  as  the  financial  Athanasius  who  is  fighting  against 
the  world. 

"It  is  a  batth^  of  giants,  for  beliind  the  six  Powers  there 
is  a  great  banking  nionoiioly  which  has  hitluTto  be«>n  un- 
challenged, and  behind  this  monopoly  there  is  a  complicated 
network  of  international  intrigue,  partly  G(>rman,  partly  Amer- 
i<'aii,  partly  Russian,  and  partly  .lapaiiese. 

"Apparently  it  is  an  um>riual  duel  between  one  strong  man  in 
Angel-court  and  a  host  of  irresistible  antagonists.  It  is  strang(> 
that  this  giant  of  finance  should  be  unknown  to  the  |)ublic.  .\iid 
yet  it  is  not  strange,  for  he  is  a  plain,  modest,  reticent  man, 
who  does  not  relish  his  sudd(«ii  iilunge  into  world-wide 
notoriety. 

"To  those  who  know  him  li(>  is  utterly  unlikt>  the  financier 
d»'picttHl  by  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist.  He  does  not  wear 
his  character  on  his  sleeve.  You  might  meet  him  at  dinner 
without  guessing  at  his  genitis." 


(•..pyi-iKiilivl  i.\  .1    li.i>M-ll  i  Nil, 

MR.  CHARLES  BIRCH  CRISP, 

Author  of  the  Chinese-loan  coup 


A   JAPANESE    DENUNCIATION    OF    NOGI 

GENERAL     NOGI'S    self-destruction    evoked    from    the 
•Japanese   press  mingled   wonder,   admiration,   and   be- 
wilderment.    To  them  the  General  was  a  hero,  a  martjT, 
a  warrior,  and,  above  all,  a  patriot  who  loved  his  country  and 
his  imperial  master  above  everything  else.     They  think   that 
Nogi  lives  by  dying,  for  his  heroic  deed  will  leave  upon  posterity 
an  ineradicable  impres.sion  and  rekindle  in  the 
breasts  of  his  countrymen  the  sacred  fire  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism.     Such  journals  as  the 
Yorodzu  (Tokyo)  and  the  Hochi  (Tokyo),  in- 
deed, call  him  a  shin-jin,  a  human  deity,  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  the  land  of  Nippon.     The 
Jiji  is  perhaps  the  only  journal  which  takes 
exception    to   this  universal  sentiment  and 
asserts,  tho  rather  mildly,  that  the  General 
could  have  done  greater  service  to  his  country 
if  he  had  survived  the  late  Emperor. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  Japanese  editors  take  pains  to  emphasize 
that  Nogi's  example  should  not  be  emulated 
by  any  ordinary  man.  They  admit  that  the 
General  was  a  solitary  figure,  unequaled  and 
inimitable  in  this  modern  age  of  ours.  As 
a  writer  in  the  Kokumin  (Tokyo)  asserts,  he 
belonged,  not  to  the  twentieth  centurj-,  but 
to  the  age  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  at 
the  zenith  of  their  glory,  when  bushido,  the 
way  of  the  warrior,  reigned  supreme  in  the 
land  of  the  rising  sun.  In  this  vaunted  age 
of  intellectuality,  we  are  reminded,  he  alone 
can  be  justified  in  destroying  himself  who  is 
animated  with  such  noble  ideals  as  Nogi. 
But  amid  this  chorus  of  admiration  rises 
the  stentorian  tone  of  r*rofessor  Tanimoto, 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto,  denoun- 
cing Nogi  as  a  hypocrite  who  alwaj-s  loved 
to  pose  for  something  which  he  really  did  not  want  to  be.  The 
straightforwardness  and  courage  with  which  this  noted  scholar 
of  philosophy  expresses  himself  is  almost  startling.  Writing  in 
the  Osaka  Axahi  Professor  Tanimoto  says: 

"General  Nogi  never  appealed  to  me  as  a  sincere  man.  He 
had  many  admirable  qualities,  it  is  true,  but  somehow  he  went 
against  the  grain.  To  me  he  was  a  man  who  so  loved  to  glorify 
himself  in  his  own  way  his  acts  sometimes  appeared  childish. 
I  have  always  thought  that  he  was  a  peculiar  man,  having 
childish  love  for  the  unusual  and  the  dramatic.  When 
his  wife  came  to  see  him  in  a  town  where  he  was  on  duty  as 
commander  of  a  di\ision,  he  curtly  declined  to  receive  her,  say- 
ing that  no  woman  should  .see  her  husband  who  was  on  militarj- 
duty.  And,  again,  when  his  two  sons  died  in  the  battle  at  Port 
Arthur,  ho  showed  no  grief,  but  said  that  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  die  for  the  Emperor.  Whatever  other  critics 
may  say  of  such  acts  of  the  General's,  I  for  one  can  not  help 
thinking  that  he  was  'acting'  to  the  public. 

"General  Nogi  was  not  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  as  his  physi- 
ognoniy  indicated.  Had  he  b(>en  a  man  who  could  think  clearly 
and  reason  logically,  lu>  certainly  would  not  have  killed  him- 
self. He  was  a  man  utterly  dcA-oid  of  statesmanship,  and  even 
as  a  soldi(>r  he  was  a  failure.  .\  gallant  fighter  he  certainly  was, 
but  ni'\  er  a  good  strat«>gist.  In  a  battle  during  the  civil  war  of 
1.S77  he  advanced  so  nn-klessly  that  he  had  eventually  to  sur- 
render the  standard  of  his  division  to  the  rebels.  How  many 
liv(>s  he  would  lia\ c  spannl  at  Port  Arthur  had  he  been  endowed 
with  trin>  generalship! 

"Nogi  presents  a  most  radical  contrast  in  comparison  with 
Admiral  Togo.  To  me  Togo  is  a  far  gr(>at»>r  man  than  Nogi, 
bei-aiise  he  is  far  more  sincer(>.  Moreo\'er,  Togo  combines  in 
his  personality  sound  common  sense,  penetrating  intellect,  and 
broad  statesmanship — qualities  which  Nogi  sadly  lacked." — 
Trannhilions  niiide  for  TiiK  Literary  Digest. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  CLOTHES 


How  WOULD  WE  FEEL  if  Ave  were  told  that  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives  we  should  have  to  wear  masks — that 
our  faces  should  never  again  be  bared  to  the  fresh 
breeze  or  feel  the  direct  ra^'s  of  the  sun?  Yet  this  is  what  civil- 
ized man  does  to  all  the  rest  of  his  body  except  his  hands;  and 
even  on  those  he  fits  tight  gloves  when  custom  bids  him.  In 
an  article  on  "Skin  Tension  and  Air  Bathing,"  contributed  to 
The  Lancet-Clinic  (Cincinnati),  Dr.  Paul  W.  Goldsbury,  of 
Warwick,  Mass.,  urges  his  readers  not  to  neglect  the  air-bath. 
Protection  against  cold  and  our  modern  standards  of  decency 

are  two  good  reasons  for  wearing  clothes ;  

yet  one  may  bathe  in  air  occasionally, 
as  one  bathes  in  water.  And  altho 
clothes  are  necessarj',  Dr.  Goldsbury 
apparently  regards  them  in  the  light  of 
a  necessary  evil.  Clothing,  he  says,  is 
a  protection  from  the  sun  and  wind  and 
may  be  even  an  adornment,  but  it  is 
also  often  a  very  heavy  handicap.  It 
hangs  upon,  clings  to,  or  is  bound  to 
one  part  of  the  body  more  than  to 
another  and  this  interferes  with  the 
function  of  the  part  beneath.  The 
weight,  texture,  or  dye  is  more  or  less 
of  a  skin  irritant.  The  thickness  and 
the  number  of  garments,  as  well  as 
their  fit,  affect  the  circulation  of  the 
air  unevenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
body.     He  goes  on: 

"An  extreme  instance,  perhaps,  of 
how  clothing  alters  the  natural  environ- 
mental conditions  is  found  in  the  cov- 
ering of  the  feet.  The  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ordinarily  encase  the  feet  so  tightly 
that  there  are  no  adequate  ventilating 
spaces  or  conduits  to  allow  for  air  to  get 
in  and  out,  and  to  take  off  the  moisture 
of  this  hard-worked  member,  and  so  the 
feet  sweat,  the  evaporations  sink  into 
the  socks.  The  face  or  the  head  at  the 
other  end  of  the  body  is  in  contact  with 
the  free  air  and,  unless  the  humidity  is 
"very  high,  the  moisture  is  all  absorbed 
by  the  air  and  does  not  stand  up  on  the 
skin  as  drops  of  sweat.  Such  drops,  of 
course,  are  a  cover  and  add  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  glands  beneath.  Corsets, 
tight  collars,  waistbands,  and  garters 
put  a  tension  or  stress  upon  the  regions 
underneath  them,  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed as  upon  the  foot.  It  must  be 
apparent  from  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  of  humidity  alone,  that  there 
must  be  a  very  decided  difference  of  tension  over  surfaces  cov- 
ered from  those  open  and  exposed  to  the  changing  atmospheric 
conditions.  Over  the  hands  and  face  the  play  of  the  air  tends 
to  carry  the  moisture  off,  to  absorb  it,  but  the  covering  over  the 
chest  hinders  this.  The  more  clothing  and  the  closer  it  is  woven 
and  fits,  the  more  difficulty  the  air  has  in  percolating  through 
or  sweeping  in  and  out,  and  the  moisture  instead  of  being  pulled 
from  the  skin  is  pushed  back  over  it  and  this  accounts  for  the 
reddening  and  irritability  of  the  skin.  Clothing,  then,  tends 
to  a  decided  unevenness  of  atmospheric  conditions  about  the 
body  and  this  causes  radical  differences  in  its  surface  as  to  tension 
and  the  activity  of  this  or  that  part  to  adjust  itself.  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  minimize  these  differences  of  temperature, 
tumidity,  work,  tension,  pressure,  or  of  whatever  is  fatiguing 
or  irritating,  would  seem  to  promote  a  better  tone,  to  improve 
the  hygiene  of  the  skin  which  is  so  vital  to  general  health." 


HE    ADVOCATES    THE    AIK-BATH. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Goldsbury  would  have  us  give  the 
skin  air  just  as  we  give  it  water. 


What  the  skin  suffers  in  spots  from  the  weight,  thickness, 
and  pressure  of  clothing  would  be  unbearable.  Dr.  Goldsbury 
says,  if  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  body.  The  parading 
dress  which  a  woman  wears  in  fall  and  winter  is  insufferable  in 
summer,  and  there  is  a  frequent  recoil  which  drives  her  into  the 
negligee  costume  of  her  boudoir,  through  which  the  air  is  al- 
lowed some  chance  to  get  at  the  skin.  Unfortunately  many 
workingwomen  are  denied  this  relief.  The  male  coat  and 
trousers  can  also  be  criticized  for  their  weight  and  interference 
with  fresh-air  distribution,  and  in  addition  men  are  more  in  the 

public  eye  than  women  and  have  not 
the  retiring  habits.     Moreover: 

"Extensive  studies  are  now  being 
carried  on  which  tend  to  show  the 
economic  waste  as  to  human  efficiency 
in  factories  and  workrooms  where  ex- 
cessive conditions  of  temperature  and 
humidity  prevail.  These  physical  con- 
ditions are  proven  not  only  oppressive, 
affording  great  discomfort  to  the  opera- 
tives and  workers,  but  do  impair  the 
output,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
The  lethargy  in  the  schoolroom  can  be 
traced  to  similar  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  boy  who  plays  truant  and  skips 
off  to  the  swimming-hole  is  doing  the 
most  wholesome  thing — the  impatience 
which  forgets  convention  and  throws 
oppressive  clothing  off  is  an  instance  of 
a  direct  cut  to  relief  from  the  discom- 
forts of  our  costumes. 

"The  physician  should  find  a  broad- 
ening field  for  counsel  upon  this  line — 
how  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  skin 
where  conventions  weigh  too  heavily 
against  it.  Skill,  ingenuity,  training, 
and  experience  are  needed  in  the  ad- 
justment and  tempering  of  clothing  to 
the  seasons  and  medical  and  hygiene 
experts  must  here  supervise  to  that  end. 
The  body  is  always  surrounded  by  some 
kind  of  atmospheric  envelop,  air  with  a 
varying  moisture  content.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to 
make  that  envelop  of  an  even  quality 
throughout  and  to  temper  that  envelop 

to  the  needs  of  the  skin 

"Water-baths  have  been  exploited  in 
all  manners  and  ways  and  have  held  a 
fi(>ld  that  may  have  been  blinding  to  an 
understanding  of  the  virtues  of  a  nearer- 
at-hand  bath.  .  .  .  For  complete  air- 
baths  one  may  experiment,  disrobed  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  room  or  apart- 
ment. Each  day  affords  slight  at- 
mospheric changes  in  temperature  and 
humidity,  or  these  can  be  furnished 
artificially  by  the  aid  of  stoves  or  heaters  or  the  introduction 
of  steam,  and,  in  time,  the  skin  will  appreciate  atmospheric 
variations,  if  it  does  not  at  once.  If  one  can  find  a  place 
in  the  country  where  he  can  feel  in  retirement,  short  morn- 
ing or  evening  walks  unclad  over  the  soft  grass  will  be  en- 
lightening as  to  the  perceptions  of  the  skin  from  the  air. 
With  variations  of  temperature  between  50°  and  80°  F.,  and  dif- 
ferences of  humidity  ranging  between  .50  and  100  per  cent.,  the 
outside  air  offers  manj'  contrasts  in  its  atmospheric  baths.  The 
skin  delights  in  the  sensations  from  these  gently  varied  atmos- 
pheric envelops  and  seems  to  breathe  it  all  in  as  do  the  lungs, 
and  to  smell,  like  the  nose,  the  perfumes  of  foliage  and  flower 
accentuated  at  those  hours  by  the  dew.  Let  the  skin  come  more 
into  its  own,  be  personified  and  reverenced,  as  a  seeing,  breath- 
ing, as  well  as  a  feeling  member,  always  aUve  to  the  highest 
interests  of  a  great  service." 
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IMu-lr.ilii.ns  fr..lli       Kljinf.    '    Now  V..rk 

VEDRINES    HOUNDING    THE    FIRST    PYLON    IN    THE    FIRST 
OF   THE   GORDON   BENNETT   CUP-RACE. 


CARRIED    IN    TRIUMPH    ON    L,.\NDING    AFTEH    KEATING    THE 
world's   speed    RECORDS. 


HE    THINKS    AMERICA    "THE    LOGICAL    COUNTRY    FOR   AVIATION    ON    AN    EXTENSIVE    SCALE. 


AMERICA  AN   AVIATOR'S  COUNTRY 

THAT  AMERICA  "is  the  logical  oountry  for  aviation  on 
an  extensive  scale,"  is  the  opinion  of  Jules  V^drines, 
the  French  bird-man,  exprest  in  Flying  (New  York, 
October),  in  an  article  entitled  "Impressions  of  My  American 
Trip."  The  French  flier  realized  this,  he  .says,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  when  he  saw  how  things  were  done  here  "on  a  tremen- 
dous extensive  scale,  in  quantities  undreamed-of  elsewhere." 
"Everything  I  saw  and  heard,"  he  writes,  "showed  that  Amer- 
icans are  practical,  enterprising  people,  and  whereas  the  countr.v 
is  so  physically  constituted  that  the  air-craft  can  render  serAacos 
which  other  vehicles  can  not  render,  I  like  to  think  that  Amer- 
icans will  soon  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  utilize 
the  aeroplane  for  commercial  purposes."     He  proceeds: 

"In  no  other  countries  are  there  as  many  opportunities  for 
apF)Iying  the  aeroplan<>  for  commercial  purposes  as  in  America. 
I  say  this  after  having  flown  over  and  either  crossed  or  circled 
a  half-dozen  European  countries;  and  I  will  add  that,  had  I  not 
an  enterprising,  broad-principled  business  man  ...  to  back 
me  to  develop  better  aeroplanes  for  military  use — the  kind  my 
country  needs  most — I  would  come  to  America,  and,  I  believe, 
I  would  hav(>  no  trouble  in  finding  enter{)rising  business  men  to 
l»m'k  in<>  to  develop  :wroi)lanes  for  coinmercial  use,  the  kind 
which  Amf»rica  n(«eds  most.  With  France  as  leader,  the  Euro- 
]M«an  nut  ions  aro  developing  aerojilanes  for  military  use;  Amer- 
iea  should  develop  aeroplanes  for  coMitnercial  u.-^e. 

"A  suitable  aeroplaiu*  could,  no  doubt,  be  used  in  a  score  of 
different  ways  in  this  country.  After  having  traveled  from  New 
■^'ork  to  Chicago,  and  having  seen  tiie  two  cities  and  tiieir  tre- 
mendous interests  an<l  progressive  bu.siness  ways,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  progressive  business  concerns  who 
would  establish  an  aeroplane  line  from  New  York  to  Cliic-ago  if 
they  were  .shown  that  certain  kinds  of  merchandi.se  could  be 
delivered  at  any  point  along  the  rout(>  with  a  rea.sonable  amount 
of  safety  twice  aa  fast  as  thefast»«st  present  means  of  delivery. 
Such  a  line  would  j)ay  for  itself  by  advertising  the  concern. 

"Again,  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  something 
over  WX)  miles  by  train,  and  must  be  100  mil<>s  less  in  straight 


line.  The  fastest  train  covers  the  distance  in  eighteen  hours. 
That  is  the  very  fastest  means  of  travel.  That  is  fast  for  a 
train,  and  with  the  excellent  service  given  it  makes  traveling 
a  luxury.  But,  unless  I  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  some  of 
the  people  I  met,  many  people  would  gladly  forego  the  luxury 
to  cover  the  distance  in  half  that  time,  if  they  could  do  it  with. 
r(>asonable  convenience  and  safety.  They  would  do  it  as  pas- 
sengers of  a  good  pilot. 

"A  good  aeroplane,  one  like  mine,  but  with  two  seats  and  a 
hood,  and  a  few  minor  modifications,  could  make  the  trip  much 
easier  than  I  made  the  trip  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  or  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  British  circuits.  In  all  of  these  journeys  I  had  to 
flj'  over  forests,  large  bodies  of  water  and  mountains,  where- 
landing  in  case  of  motor  trouble  would  ha\e  been  impossible r 
and  I  flew  over  some  of  the  places  in  storms  and  gales.  The 
route  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dotted 
Avith  suitable  landing  places.  Assuming  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  cities  is  800  miles  in  straight  line,  it  could  be^ 
covered  with  a  Deperdussin  monoplane  in  nine  hours,  including 
a  stop  at  Pittsburg  to  get  fuel  or  transfer  to  another  machine. 
One  could  thus  start  from  New  York  at  4  a.m.,  reach  Chicaga 
at  1  P.M.,  dispose  of  his  business  affairs,  and  come  back  to  New 
York  on  the  eighteen-hour  train. 

"While  the  abo\e  proposition  could  be  carried  out  with  the 
military-type  Deperdussin  monoplane  similar  to  the  one  con- 
structed for  the  British  military  competition,  which  was  awarded 
th(>  second  prize,  I  would  construct  special  machines  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  going  to  be 
employed.  The  practise,  common  at  present,  of  using  aero- 
planes to  do  things  for  wliich  they  are  not  suited  is  wrong,  just 
as  it  would  be  wrong  to  use  a  racing  automobile  or  a  light  run- 
about for  trucking  purposes,  and  should  not  be  done,  as  it  hurts 
aviation  by  showing  limitations  which  (>xist  only  in  the  mis- 
ap{)lication.  We  have  now  reached  the  stage  of  aeroplane  con- 
structing where  suitable  machines  can  be  constructed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  That  has  been  shown  by  the  successi\'e 
fulfilnnMit  of  the  severe  conditions  imposed  In-  tlK»  military 
authorities  of  Franco  and  England. 

;' Three  things  are  required  to  develop  good  aeroplanes.  A 
pilot  who  knows  what  he  wants,  an  engintH'r  who  understands 
the  pilot's  wants,  and  a  capitalist  to  pay  the  bills.  The  com- 
bination can  work  wonders.  .  .  .  We  have  too  many  different 
kinds  of  aeroplanes;  what  wo  need  is  better  kinds." 
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A  LIVING  HEART  WITHOUT  A   BODY 

ONLY  A  FEW  years  ago  the  physiologist  who  desired 
to  study  the  motions  of  an  animal's  heart  and  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  its  losses  are  made  good  would  not 
have  thought  of  remo\ing  that  organ  from  the  body  and  in- 
vestigating it  as  a  separate  entity.  That  such  an  organ  could 
continue  to  live,  move,  and  perform  its  functions  under  such 
circumstances  would  not  have  been  imagined  at  that  time.  But 
during  the  past  few  years  experimental  pliysiology  has  made 
great  strides.  We  are  now  able  to  experiment  on  living  tis- 
sues and  organs,  apart  from  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  in 
much  the  same  Avay  that  Ave  investigate  the  properties  of  chem- 
ical compounds  or  of  metallic  alloys.  In  Cosmos  (Paris,  Sep- 
tember 26)  is  an  account 
of  recent  investigation 
of  a  frog's  heart,  Avhich 
continued  to  live  and  to 
pulsate,  apart  from  the 
bodj',  for  over  a  month. 
Says  this  paper: 

"The  study  of  organs 
and  tissues  isolated  from 
the  body  has  assumed 
great  dimensions  in 
these  latter  days,  thanks 
to  perfection  of  technic. 
We  recently  noted  here 
the  method  employed 
b.v  Messrs.  Bxurows  and 
Carrel  to  cultivate  tis- 
sues outside  the  organ- 
ism in  the  plasma  of  the 
blood,  as  well  as  the 
latest  results  obtained 
by  Burrows,  who  saw 
the  muscular  cells  re- 
moved from  a  hen's 
heart  grow,  and  the 
new  cells  acquire  in  a 
few  days  the  charac- 
teristic rhythm  of  the 
cardiac  muscle. 

"Two  Rumanian  phy- 
siologists, Messrs.  Atha- 
nasius  and  Gradinesco, 
have  been  studying 
another  side  of  the 
question,  namely,  the 
survival  of  organs  iso- 
lated from  the  body  and 
preserved  in  the  absence 
of  the  proteid  or  albu- 
minoid substances,  from  wliich  these  organs  usually  reconstitute 
their  substance.  Those  investigations  were  made  on  the  whole 
heart  and  the  striated  muscles  of  the  frog,  removed  in  con- 
ditions of  rigorous  asepsis  and  subjected  to  artificial  circulation 
(intended  to  replace  the  circulatory  function  of  the  blood)  with 
Locke's  sterilized  serum. 

"In  one  experiment  the  heart  was  removed  on  April  8,  and 
the  frequency  of  its  pulsations  was  then  20  to  the  minute.  On 
April  9  it  was  22;  from  April  10  to  19  it  had  become  irregular 
and  there  were  even  stops  of  various  lengths.  The  20th,  the  heart 
resumed  a  regular  rate  of  5  beats  to  the  minute,  after  Avhich, 
by  successive  stages,  the  frequency  increased  to  15.  The  heart 
finally  stopt  23  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

"The  li\ing  cells  of  the  heart,  during  this  work  of  about 
360,000  pulsations,  certainly  underwent  waste  by  virtue  of  their 
own  action.  Now  to  repair  this  waste  the  frog's  heart  had  at 
its  disposition  no  food  of  albuminoid  nature;  it  had,  to  repair 
its  losses,  nothing  but  the  glucose  present  in  the  solution — a 
proper  food  for  the  Avorking  muscle,  but  a  substance  incapable 
of  reconstituting  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  cells.  We 
must  conclude  that  the  protoplasmic  waste  has  been  very  small. 

"The  results  obtained  from  these  investigations  add  to  our 
knoAvledge  of  the  A-ery  small  part  plaj^ed  by  albuminoid  sub- 
stances as  sources  of  energy  in  muscular  work." 


A'KDRINES    IN    THE    109-MILE.S-AN-IU)U]i    LAI',    AlTiili     W  I.N.MNl.    THE    L  L  1' 


A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  REALM 

HUMAN  LIFE  is  possible  only  within  a  very  few  degrees 
of  the  scale  of  temperature.  Above  or  beloAv  this 
narroAv  region  man  dies;  yet  he  can  produce  and  con- 
trol temperatures  Avithin  a  far  AA-ider  range,  keeping  sufficiently 
out  of  their  influence  to  retain  his  oAvn  vital  poAvers.  On  this 
ability  depend  a  large  number  of  industrial  processes,  and  new 
fields  of  inquiry  and  endeaA^or  are  opened  up  by  every  extension 
of  this  temperature-control  in  both  directions.  Our  ability  to 
produce  both  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold  has  been  greatly 
Avidened  in  the  past  fcAv  years.  The  limit  in  the  direction  of 
cold  has  nearly  been  reached,  if  accepted  vieAvs  be  true;  for  we 
haAe  succeeded  in  getting  Avithin  a  fcAv  degrees  of  the  absolute 

zero,  where  aU  molecu- 
lar motion  ceases  and 
beyond  Avhich  there  can 
be  no  further  fall  of 
temperatiu-e.  In  the 
other  direction  there  is 
no  limit,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  these  higher 
ranges  has  opened  up  a 
new  kingdom  of  indus- 
try. Says  Daniel  M. 
Grosh,  Avriting  in 
Merck's  Report  (New 
York,  October): 

"The  highest  temper- 
ature reached  for  gen- 
eral technical  purposes 
in  fuel  furnaces  is  1800° 
C,  which  is  the  melt- 
ing-point of  fire-clay, 
and  AAdth  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  flame  2000°  V.  is 
reached,  and  this  is 
considered  the  high- 
Avater  mark  of  general 
industrial  practise,  and 
corresponds  A\-ith  3()00° 
on  the  Falirenheit  scale. 
"Intense  as  this  may 
be,  it  is  but  a  fraction 
of  Avhat  has  been  dcA-el- 
oped  and  is  in  daily  use. 
"Beyond  this  the  ncAv 
territories  begin,  and 
the  results  so  far  at- 
tained haA'e  been  mar- 
A'elous  and  far-reaching, 
reading  almost  like  a 
talc  from  fiction.  .  .  .  The  synthetic  production  of  the  ruby  has 
already  sounded  the  doom  of  the  mined  ruby,  and  the  synthetic 
gem  is  identical  in  properties  and  composition  with  the  purest 
gems  from  the  mines  of  Burma.  KnoAving  the  composition, 
the  question  of  the  melting  Avas  soh'ed  with  the  oxyhjdrogen 
bloAvpipp. 

"A  solution  of  common  alum  Avith  a  trace  of  chrome  alum 
added  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  resulting  in  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitation of  aluminum  and  chromium  hydrates.  This  is  fil- 
tered, cA'aporated  to  dryness,  calcined  and  finally  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder.  The  bloAvpipe  is  so  arranged  that  every 
particle  of  the  powder  must  pass  through  the  flame  of  2000°  C. 
"So  absolutely  perfect  in  color,  hardness,  refraction,  dura- 
bihty,  and  composition  are  thej-,  that  brokers  now  refuse  to  take 
rubies  in  paAvn,  as  thej^  can  not  distinguish  the  synthetic  gem 
from  the  product  of  nature. 

"The  German  jewelry  trade  has  petitioned  the  Government 
to  take  legal  steps  to  protect  the  pubhc  by  requiring  the  .sA-n- 
thetic  gem  to  be  sold  as  such.  The  manufacture  of  sapphires 
and  other  gems  is  conducted  under  the  same  general  process 
by  the  addition  of  the  necessary  coloring-matter.  Paris  is  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  the  gems,  and  Professor  Miethe  of 
Berlin  has  recently  improved  the  process. 

."The   oxj'hydrogen    flame   has    also   produced   long-needed 
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articles  for  laboratory'  use  in  apparatus,  flasks,  tubes,  retorts, 
etc.,  from  quartz,  insteatl  of  rIuss.  whicli  will  stand  all  extremes 
of  temperature  and  may  be  i)lungeil  into  ice-cold  water  when 
at  a  white  heat  without  the  slightest  efifect." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  processes  for  the  production  of  high 
temperature  depends  on  the  employment  of  what  is  called  ther- 
mit, now  in  universal  use.  The  amount  of  energ\'  necessary  to 
separate  aluminum  from  its  combined  oxygen  is  immense,  and 
this  energy  is  necessarily  given  back  again  when  the  two  sub- 
stances reunite.  Thus  their  combination  furnishes  an  easy  way 
of  generating  intense  heat.     We  read: 

"Thermit  consists  of  granulated  aluminum  and  iron-oxid. 
and  the  instant  and  powerful  reaction  is  started  by  igniting  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesium  filings  mixt  with  barium  peroxid 
which  has  b(H'n  placed  on  top  of  the  innocent-appearing  mix- 
ture in  the  crucible.  In  a  fraction  of  a  second  there  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  a  mass  of  almost  boiling  iron  of  about 
3(X)0°  C,  fully  1000°  higher  than  any  temperature  possible  in 
ordinary  industrial  use,  while  the  slag  formed  of  the  aluminum 
oxid  is  practically  corundum. 

"The  temperature  is  so  high  and  the  process  so  simple  that 
it  forms  the  ideal  method  of  welding  iron  and  steel.  The  con- 
tinuous rail  of  the  modern  street-railway  is  formed  by  this  proc- 
ess. Other  variations  of  the  use  of  thermit  by  the  addition  of 
other  elements  are  also  in  u.>e,  and  instead  of  iron,  other  metal- 
lie  oxids  may  be  used,  producing  metals  free  from  carbon,  com- 
prizing manganese,  chromium,  vanadium,  etc.  Investigations 
are  being  conducted  with  compounds  other  than  oxids,  and  many 
interesting  and  valuable  results  are  being  obtained. 

"The  next  step  in  the  higher  regions  of  heat  has  been  reached 
by  the  oxyacetyleno  flame,  which  from  a  blowpipe  reaches 
3482°  C,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  small  white  cone  is  used  for  cut- 
ting up  and  dismembering  iron  and  steel 

"The  next  step  and  probaiily  the  most  important  one  as  far 
as  industrial  uses  are  concerned  is  the  electrical  furnace.  To 
Professor  Moissan  is  due  the  idea  of  using  the  electric  arc  for 
other  than  lighting  purposes,  and  his  furnace  is  of  the  simplest 
construction.  The  temperature  produced  is  3.500°  C,  and  is 
limited  to  this  point  only  because  at  this  degree  the  carbon  elec- 
trodes have  their  boihng-point.  From  its  intense  heat  have 
arisen  many  new  industries  and  a  new  chemistry.  At  Niagara 
Falls,  where  electricity  is  cheaply  generated,  are  large  factories 
producing  carborundum,  the  unexcelled  abrasive,  calcium  ear- 
bid,  the  source  of  acetylene  gas,  and  artificial  graphite,  which 
is  better  than  the  natural;  there  also  occur  the  production  of 
pure  phosphorus  and  aluminum,  and  the  extraction  of  other 
refractory  metals  which  w«'re  practically  unknown  until  made 
possible  by  the  electrical  furnace." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  use  of  the  electric  furnace  is  the 
production  of  the  artificial  diamond.  As  sugar  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  water,  so  carbon  is  dissolved  by  molten  iron,  and  as  dia- 
monds are  nothing  but  crystallized  carbon,  the  object  is  to  make 
the  iron  deposit  the  dissolved  carbon  in  crj'stallized  form.  Here 
is  the  process: 

"A  pure  carbon  is  vaporized  and  dissolved  in  boiling  iron  in 
the  electrical  furnace,  and  th(>n  the  fiery  mass  is  plunged  in  cold 
water;  by  the  contraction  of  the  iron  due  to  the  sudden  cooling 
and  the  consequent  enormous  and  irresistible  pressure,  the  dis- 
solved carbon  separatf^s  into  the  crystallin  form  and  the  dia- 
mond is  born.  The  iron  is  dissolved  by  an  acid,  l(>a\ing  the 
diamond  intact — of  microscopic  size,  but  absolute  diamond. 

"The  prol)lein  of  larger  diamonds  is  purely  one  of  handling  large 
quantities  of  materials,  liigii  temperature,  and  suHieient  [jressun-. 
If  it  were  as  practicable  to  handle  fifty  pounds  of  iron  with  the 
fju'ility  that  five  ounces  are  handled,  the  diamonds  would  be 
prr)p()rt  ionately  larger. 

"Sir  William  Crookes  estimates  that,  as  the  boiling-point  of 
earbon  is  IxJow  its  melling-i)oint,  it  is  necessary  to  emi)l<)y  a 
higher  temperature  than  its  bi)iiing  point  of  '.i'AX)°  C.  and  liigli 
pressure  as  well,  or  a  degree  of  42(K)°  V.  and  a  pressure  of  2r).'> 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  his  experiments  lead  to  the 
highest  tenij)erature  so  far  produced. 

"My  the  explosiim  of  cordite  in  a  closed  vessel,  Nobel  has 
rejw'hfKl  r>2()()°  ('.  with  a  pressun'  of  .'>()  tons,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
the  diamond  will  b«>  produc«><l  along  th(>se  lines.  The  |)ro(luct 
and  methods  of  production  are  so  thoroughly  JindcTstood  tiiat 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  appli<'alion  tmtil  the  diamond 
is  produced  as  successfully  as  the  rui)y  and  sapi)hire. 


"The  question  comes  to  one's  mind:  What  will  be  found  be- 
yond the  stage  already  reached?  The  developments  and  dis- 
coveries have  been  so  marvelous  that  any  idea  the  imagination 
might  suggest  would  perhaps  be  feasible.  There  is  still  far  to 
go  and  many  paths  to  explore  before  the  final  conquest  is  made. 
Perhaps  the  verv  elements  may  be  disintegrated  and  transformed. 

."Who  can  tell?" 


FUTILITY   OF   "RAIN-MAKING" 

To  JUDGE  from  accounts  in  some  of  the  daily  papers, 
experiments  in  rain-production  by  dynamite  explosion, 
made  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  on  July  23  last,  were 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  dynamite 
was  detonated  there  and  that  rain  followed.  In  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Central  Fruit-Growers'  Association  of  that  place  it  is 
asserted,  or  at  least  intimated,  that  there  was  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  these  two  events.  To  a  correspondent  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York,  October  19),  who  writes  to 
that  paper  about  the  matter,  Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  returns  a  categorical  an- 
swer, setting  forth  the  opinions  held  not  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities,  but  by  all  sane  men  of  science  regarding  the 
"rain-making"  business.     Says  Professor  Moore: 

"If  such  attempts  held  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  success, 
the  Weather  Bureau  would  give  them  every  encouragement. 
Moreover,  if  rain-making  were  merely  a  harmless  popular  de- 
lusion this  bureau  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part  in  opposing  it.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  advocates  of  rain-making,  whether  acting  in  good  faith  or 
for  some  selfish  motive,  have  already  been  responsible  for  the 
w^aste  of  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  at 
present  a  deliberate  propaganda  appears  to  be  in  progress  in 
behalf  of  these  absurd  and  extravagant  undertakings. 

"The  fact  that  rain  followed  the  explosion  of  dynamite  at 
Battle  Creek  on  the  afternoon  of  July  23  has  been  given  great 
publicity  in  the  daily  papers.  However,  any  one  who  wishes 
to  learn  exactly  what  importance  should  be  attached  to  this 
fact,  as  bearing  upon  the  claims  of  the  rain-makers,  need  only 
consult  the  daily  weather  map  of  the  date  of  explosions,  which 
is  on  file  at  Weather  Bureau  stations  throughout  the  country 
and  in  .many  public  libraries.  This  map,  published  on  the 
morning  of  July  23,  before  the  explosions  took  place,  presents 
the  results  of  simultaneous  observations  made  all  over  the 
country  at  8  a.m..  Eastern  time.  On  that  morning  a  wide-spread 
barometric  depression  covered  the  States  of  the  upper  Alississippi 
Valley  and  western  Lake  Region,  accompanied  by  rainy  and 
cloudy  Aveather  extending  as  far  east  as  the  western  border  of 
Michigan. 

"A  very  slight  knowledge  of  meteorology,  or  even  such  fa- 
miliarity as  the  general  public  might  be  expected  to  have  with 
the  movements  of  storms  as  shown  from  day  to  day  on  the 
weather  maps,  would  have  indicated  to  any  one  who  consulted 
this  map  on  the  morning  in  question  that  rain  was  almost  sure 
to  occur  at  Battle  Creek  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  connection 
with  the  regular  eastward  drift  of  the  storm;  and  in  fact  the 
WeatluT  Bureau  is  informed  that  light  showers  actually  occurred 
at  Battle  Creek  during  the  early  morning  of  the  23d,  and  that 
thi'  weather  was  generally  cloudy  and  threatening  up  to  the 
time  that  heavier  rain  set  in  during  the  afternoon.  The  rain 
that  fell  at  Battle  Creek  was  therefore  not  local,  but  part  of  a 
rain-storm  that  extended  over  many  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory  and  that  originated  somewhere  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west days  bi'fore  the  (>xi)»>riments  took  place. 

"Th«>st«  facts  should  nuike  it  evident  to  everybody  who  is  not 
absolutely  blinded  by  prejudice  that  in  the  case  of  the  Battle 
Creek  experiments,  at  least,  the  explosion  of  dynamite  can  not 
be  credited  with  the  production  of  rainfall.  I  wish  to  add, 
how(>ver,  that  even  if  the  meteorological  conditions  had  appar- 
ently not  favored  the  occurrence  of  rain,  but  if  rain  had  never- 
theless f()ll()W(Hl  tlu>  explo.sions,  no  .scientitic  man  who  is  familiar 
with  tile  process(>s  involved  would  have  regarded  its  occurrence 
as  otlier  than  a  coincidence.  It  is  of  course  .somewhat  difficult 
to  explain  to  laymen  Avhy  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  world  is 
so  uiic()in|)roniising  on  this  subj«'ct,  especially  as  the  erron(H)us 
idea  has  tak»>n  root  firmly  in  the  public  mind  that  rain  is  actually 
cause<l  by  great  battles  and  by  explosions  in  general.     The  gist 
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of  the  argument,  however,  is  that  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air 
can  be  condensed  by  only  one  process,  viz.,  cooling.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  vapor  is  already  condensed  into  minute  drops,  i.e., 
if  clouds  are  present,  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  djnamite  is 
without  the  slightest  effect  in  accelerating  the  aggregation  of 
these  into  drops  large  enough  to  fall  as  rain. 

J'This  fact  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  an  experiment  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  by  the  late  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb.  The 
condensed  steam  escaping  from  a  tea-kettle  represents  water  in 
approximately  the  same  condition  as  that  of  which  the  clouds 
are  formed.  Now  if  we  stand  in  this  column  of  steam  and 
clap  our  hands  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  produce  a  shower 
of  rain,  altho  the  agitation  of 
the  air  due  to  the  clapping  is 
actually  much  more  violent 
than  that  produced  in  the 
clouds  by  the  explosions  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground." 


A   RADIUM  STAR 


ANEW  STAR  with  ra- 
dium in  it  is  the  latest 
'-  astronomical  sensa- 
tion. This  "nova,"  which, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  not  a 
newly  born  celestial  body,  but 
an  old  one  that  has  become 
suddenly  luminous  —  perhaps 
by  the  heat  developed  by  col- 
lision with  some  other  star — was  discovered  several  months  ago, 
and  careful  measurements  of  the  light  that  it  gives  out,  made 
by  the  spectroscope,  indicate  that  it  contains  substances  of 
the  radioactive  group,  and  in  particular  radium  itself.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  September  14): 

"The  discovery  of  a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Gemini  has 
already  been  reported,  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  earliest 
photographic  and  visual  observations.  .  .  .  Numerous  more 
recent  observations  have  confirmed  and  supplemented  these, 
and  besides  this  there  have  been  most  interesting  discoveries 
regarding  the  spectrum  of  the  new  bodj-,  published  by  a  young 
astronomer  of  Bonn  University, 


MARKING   TIME 


FROGS'  LEGS  AS  WIRELESS  RECEIVERS 

MORE  AND  MORE  objects  are  being  discovered  that 
can  act  as  receivers  in  wireless  telegraphy.  The  fact 
is  that  a  passing  electric  wave  disturbs  the  electrio 
equilibrium  of  almost  every  object  in  its  path,  and  this  tem- 
porary loss  of  balance  is  often  easy  to  detect  in  various  ways. 
A  frog's  leg,  properly  prepared,  is  a  very  sensitive  galvanoscope, 
and  one  might  suspect  that  its  response  to  such  a  disturbance 

would  be  quick  and  strong.  A 
Frenchman,  Professor  Charles 
LefeuvTc,  of  the  department 
of  physiology  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Rennes,  has  devised 
a  receiver  in  which  a  frog's  leg 
is  used  not  only  to  detect,  but 
to  record,  wireless  messages. 
Rene  Merle,  who  describes  this 
ingenious  apparatus  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  September  21), 
asserts  that  this  is  the  first  de- 
vice by  which  we  may  preserve 
a  written  record  of  a  wireless 
message.     He  says: 


Wireless  time-signals  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  recorded  at  Remies 
France,  by  means  of  a  frog's  leg. 


Mr.  Gibeler. 

"This  spectrum  has  been 
photographed  .  .  .  and  not  only 
do  the  prints  obtained  by  Gib- 
eler show  clearly  the  absorption 
lines  alreadj^  noted,  but  they 
have  in  addition  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  that  they  show  al- 
most all  of  the  known  radium 
Unes  within  the  region  studied ; 
there  is  coincidence  in  the  case 
of  fifteen  lines,  and  besides  this 
there  may  be  recognized  some 
other  lines  of  the  series  of  ra- 
dioactive elements  —  uranium, 
helium,  and  radium-emanation. 
The  number  of  lines  for  which 
the  coincidence  exists  would 
appear  to  be  too  considerable 
for  it  to  be  due  to  chance. 
Besides  this,  the  measurements 
of  Gibeler  have  been  checked 
by  Director  Kiistner  of  Bonn 
Observatory  and  by  the  cele- 
brated physicist  Kayser;  and 
the  opinion  of  these  two  scien- 
tific men  is  that  the  presence 
of  the  radioactive  elements  in  the  nova  is  extremely  probable. 

"The  importance  of  such  a  discovery  may  be  imagined.  It 
is  desirable  that  Gibeler's  measurements  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  aid  of  the  more  powerful  apparatus  possest  by  the  American 
observatories.  According  to  the  observations  made  at  Bonn 
the  radial  speed  of  the  new  star  reaches  about  five  miles  per 
second." — Translation  made  for  TnE  Literary  Digest. 


THE    LEG    IN   ACTION. 


"Every  one  knows  that 
frogs'  legs  have  been  used  since 
Galvani  by  physiologists  to 
study  the  electric  excitation  of 
the  nerves.  The  skin  is  removed  from  a  leg,  it  is  cut  off  above 
the  knee  and  left  in  connection  with  a  part  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
Two  electric  wires  placed  on  this  nerve  are  sufficient  to  excite 
it  and  to  study  its  action  on  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  register  the  movements  produced,  a  lever  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  leg,  its  longer  arm  terminating  in  an  inscribing 
stylus  which  rubs  lightly  against  a  sheet  of  smoked  paper  rolled 
on  a  cylinder  that  is  revolved  slowly  by  clockwork.  A  frog's 
leg  thus  prepared  is  extremely  sensitive  and  responds  rapidly 
by  contraction  to  very  weak  and  short  excitation.  When  it 
is  included  in  the  circuit  of  a  wireless  receiving  station,  it  contracts 
every  time  a  variation  of  current  is  produced  in  the  device.  .  .  . 
"Such  an  arrangement,  installed  at  Rennes,  217  miles  from 

Paris,  enabled  the  writer  to  re- 
ceive and  record  the  time- 
signals  sent  out  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  The  figure  represents 
the  registration,  by  means  of  a 
frog's  leg,  of  the  signals  sent  at 
10:45,  10:47,  and  10:49.  The 
leg,  responding  to  each  excita- 
tion by  contracting,  displaced 
the  recording  lover  each  time. 
This  then  drew  a  series  of 
curves  on  the  sheet  of  smoked 
paper  pasted  to  the  revoking 
cjiinder.  We  may  see  in  this 
trace  a  series  of  great  curves, 
regularly  spaced,  corresponding 
to  the  attention-signal  of  10:45. 
The  attention-signal  of  10:47 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  one 
line  and  two  dots,  repeated 
several  times;  the  trace  shows 
them  represented  as  a  great 
curve  followed  by  two  shorter 
small  ones,  repeated  regularly. 
The  signal  of  10:47  is  of  the 
same  form  as  those  of  10:45 
above  and  10:49  below.  All 
these  signals  are  quite  visible. 
"This  device  is  interesting  not  only  because  of  its  ingenuity, 
but  because  it  makes  possible — we  believe  for  the  first  time — 
the  preservation  of  a  -wTitten  trace  of  radio-telegrams.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  expected  in  current  wireless  practise  to 
use  a  frog's  leg  for  recording  purposes,  since  it  does  not  long 
preserve  its  sensitiveness  and  would  have  to  be  frequently  re- 
newed."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NEW    STATE    EDUCATION    BUILDING    AT    ALBANY. 
"Every  instrument  of  culture,  everything  that  makes  for  the  common  good,  shall  find  here  a  helping  hand." 


FROM    RED   SCHOOLHOUSE  TO   GREEK   PARTHENON 


IF  THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE  of  two  gener- 
ations ago  "reaches  its  apotheosis"  in  the  Greek  building 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has  just  dedicated  to  the  Avork 
of  education,  it  affords  us  some  startling  measures  of  growth. 
Governor  Dix,  in  his  presentation  speech  at  the  dedication  cere- 
mony, uttered  this  fruitful  suggestion,  at  the  same  time  seeing 
the  now  ."empillared  edifice"  as  typical  of  the  Empire  State's 
"faith  in  its  world-draAvn  citizenship."  "Severely  typical  as 
was  the  little  school  of  its  new-born  day  of  pubUc  education 
and  of  its  pioneer  patrons,"  he  continued,  "so  is  this  groat  edu- 
cation building  eloquently  expressive  in  its  grandeur  and  its 
us(»fulness  of  the  complexities  of  our  cosmopolitan  population, 
and  the  all-embracing  variety  and  the  triumphant  potentiality 
fo  which  public  education  has  attained  in  America  under  llu> 
guidance  of  devoted  scholarship."  The  pride  of  the  Governor 
was  naturally  echoed  by  the  other  speakers.  Vice-Chanc«>llor 
St.  Clair  McK(«lway,  in  accepting  the  building  in  b(>half  of  (lie 
Hoard  of  Regfuits,  was  mo\'ed  by  the  same  historical  inuigina- 
tion  to  commemorate  the  body  which  inspired  the  new  structure 
ami  which  will  control  its  functions.  In  the  New  York  Tribune's 
H'port  of  his  address  we  read: 

"If  this  is  a  new  and  grand  State  structur(>.  our  board,  we 
can  jiroudly  .say,  is  an  institution  which  can  rightly  be  called 
nearly  as  venerable  as  your  exc(>llency's  oflfice.  The  Governor- 
.'^liil)  was  established,  I  had  almost  said  undertaken  ratluT  than 
established,  shortly  following  the  Din-laration  of  Independence. 
The  Board  of  Regents  was  creatwl  the  year  following  the  con- 
clusioti  of  j)<«ace  between  Great  Hritaiii  and  the  United  States. 
Tradition  jxiints  to  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the  originator  of 
our  board,  who  offered  through  a  legislator  tho  measure  the  two 
Houses  passe<l. 

"All  education,  not  merely  advanced  «'ducation,  has,  in  fact, 
boon  made  our  progressive  province.     Time,  thought,  and  ex- 


perience have,  indeed,  improved  on  the  Hamiltonian  draft. 
Cognizance  has  been  taken  not  only  of  the  higher  education 
but  of  that  common-school  education,  common  because  univer- 
sal and  invaluable  to  all.  If  at  first  the  founders  of  our  system 
left  to  household  or  to  village  or  to  township  the  initiative  of 
the  rudimentary  instruction  of  our  children  and  youth,  that 
limitation  was  in  time  outgrown. 

"Our  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  established 
and  through  decades  grew  from  primary  to  academic  and  high- 
school  provisions  of  learning.  Side  by  side  the  two  depart- 
ments existed,  not  ahvays,  I  regret  and  smile  to  recall,  A\nthout 
friction.  Finally,  however,  thej'  were  consolidated  within  our 
board,  which  is  now  the  single  and  supreme  public  instrumen- 
tality of  State  education. 

"It  is  a  gratification  to  us  that  the  State  commission'or,  first 
prescribed  to  us  for  a  s(>t  period  by  the  legislature,  was  rechosen 
and  rtH'ommissioned  by  us  for  an  indefinite  period  which,  wo 
lioi)e,  will  bo  as  long  as  he  and  we  shall  be  spared  to  work  to- 
g(>th(>r.  And  it  is  also  significant  that  with  unification  and  with 
the  advent  of  our  Commissioner  came  the  idea  and  has  come  the 
realization  of  this  temple  and  depot  and  clearing-house  of  our 
State  educational  system. 

"It  is  the  embracing,  comjprehensive,  and  expansive  system 
of  a  great  commonwealth  that  has  always  been  a  commonwealth 
of  toleration  as  well  a.>  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  .so  to-day.  It 
was  never  more  so  than  it  is  to-day.  The  multitudinous  divi- 
sions of  l(>arning  combined  on  State  foundations  have  here 
reached  a  more  scientitic  grouping  and  have  here  set  a  higher 
standard  than  can  be  anirmetl  of  any  other  member  of  our  fod- 
<'rattxl  Republic." 

Ther(>  was  also  a  note  of  pride,  not  unmingled  with  implied 
«'omparisons,  in  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Draper,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  that  the  building  had  been  carried  "to  adnn'rable 
and  complete  fruition  without  a  scandal,  without  unswmly 
controversy,  and  within  the  appropriation  that  was  first  pro- 
vided for  it."     In  referring  to  the  work  that  will  be  here  carr>ed 
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on  Dr.  Draper  mentioned  the  space  that  has  been  allotted  to 
''the  remains  of  a  noble  library  which  were  gathered  up  in  flame 
and  smoke  and  which  by  the  noble  action  of  the  State  is  being 
hourly  made  broader  and  stronger."     He  added: 

"Beyond  particular  things  we  set  apart  this  noble  structure 
to  the  advancement  of  every  educational  instrument  "within 
the  State.  We  hen*  refresh  our  faith  in  that  'system  of  free 
common  schools  wlierein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be 
educated.'  Our  statutes  place  upon  our  central  educational 
organization  a  tremendous  responsibility.  Nearly  two  million 
boys  and  girls  and  \oung  men  and  Avomen  are  in  attendance 
upon  our  schools;  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  and  women 
are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching;  eightj'  million  dollars 
are  expended  annually  for  education,  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  are  invested  in  school  and  college 
property  in  this  State.  Our  constituency  is  powerful  and  our 
obligation  reaches  to  every  cross-road.  To  the  State  govern- 
ment, its  executive  officers,  its  legislature,  its  boards  and  com- 
missions, to  all  of  its  county  and  municipal  officers  charged  with 
public  business,  this  building  will  give  every  aid  that  will  be 
accepted.  Every  instrument  of  culture,  everything  that  makes 
for  the  common  good,  shall  find  here  a  helping  hand. 

"This  building  is  rooted  deep  in  our  illustrious  educational 
history.  We  dedicate  it  reverently  to  the  memory  of  our  pio- 
neers. The  people  who  have  erected  it  are  struggling  for  all 
manner  of  progress  in  the  most  tense  and  complex  ci\ilization 
the  world  has  ever  known.  We  dedicate  it  bravely  and  cour- 
ageously to  the  needs  of  the  throbbing  present.  It  will  have  a 
work  to  do  in  the  long  future.  We  dedicate  it  solemnly  to  the 
needs  of  the  generations  yet  unborn.  With  all  our  rich  experi- 
ence, with  all  the  records  of  our  past,  education  is  jet  in  its 
infancy.  It  Avas  only  yesterday  that  higher  education  was  for 
but  few,  and  those  fcAv  men:  it  was  only  yesterdaj^  that  there 
was  not  a  free  public  high  school  in  America;  it  is  only  to-day 
that  we  have  begun  to  fit  our  lower  schools  to  the  real  needs  of 
boys  and  girls.  And  so  we  dedicate  these  halls  to  that  which 
is  to  come  after  us.  We  consecrate  this  pile  of  stone  and  steel 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  great  soul  of  the  Empire  State.  We 
set  apart  this  ground  and  this  beautiful  building  to  the  good 
uses  of  education,  and  Ave  dedicate  ourseh^es  and  our  children 
to  its  generous  support  and  to  its  unselfish,  unpartizan,  enlight- 
ened, and  patriotic  use  for  the  true  greatness  of  the  State,  and 
the  highest  good  of  all  her  people." 


"LITTLE   WOMEN"   ON   THE   STAGE 

DOUBT  must  have  haunted  the  minds  of  some  Avhen  they 
heard  that  Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Women"  was  to  be 
put  upon  the  stage.  Could  it  be  done?  Would  sen- 
timentality submerge  the  story  and  would  a  tale  noAv  justly  an 
American  classic  come  through  unscathed?  There  seems  to  be 
assurance  in  the  verdict  of  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  that  "the  play  does  for  a  portion  of  American  life  of  fifty 
years  ago  what  'Pomander  Walk'  did  for  an  older  England." 
It  presents,  he  says,  "the  SAA'eetness,  the  fragrance  of  that  simple, 
Avholesome  little  community  at  Concord  to  which  it  Avill  always 
be  a  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  re\'ert."  No  one  probably 
needs  be  told  what  this  play  is  about,  yet  interest  is  surely  alert 
to  see  how  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  stage  by  its  adapter. 
Miss  IVIarian  De  Forest,  and  the  critic  already  quoted  gives  this 
outline  bf  the  dramatic  version: 

"By  her  skilful  selection  Miss  De  Forest  has  contrived  to 
con\ey  a  sense  of  completeness,  as  tho  there  had  been  but  little 
Avaste  in  adapting.  Nearly  all  of  the  themes  are  there.  In  a 
first  act  are  the  discussions  of  the  four  girls,  always  led  by  Jo, 
Avhose  literary  ventures,  which  are  one  day  to  put  the  family  in 
clover,  are  rcA^ealed  hy  the  rehearsal  of  a  blood-and-thunder 
pla3^  A  fitting  climax  is  formed  by  Jo's  sacrifice  of  her  lovely 
hair  to  enable  Mrs.  March  to  fetch  home  her  sick  husband  from 
the  Avar.  Sufficient  matter  is  got  for  the  second  act  from  the 
pretty  loA'e-affair  of  Meg  and  John  Brook  (not  Crook,  as  the 
scolding  but  really  beneA'olent  Aunt  March  would  haA'e  it).  The 
advent  of  Daisy  and  Demi,  Avith  its  awakening  in  all  the  house- 
hold of  a  reverence  for  motherhood,  and  the  death  of  Beth,  one 
of  the  tenderest  pictures  in  book  and  play  aUke,  bring  the  third 
act  to  conclusion.  And  a  final  act,  shifted  noAv'from  the  charm- 
ing old  sitting-room  at  Concord  to  the  apple-orchard  at  Plum- 
field,  is  reserved  for  the  happy  settlement  of  Jo's  affair  Avith  her 
German  professor  and  for  the  mating  of  those  pleasant  children 
— Amy  and  Laurie. 

"Just  at  the  outset  there  Avas  some  cause  for  alarm  that  the 
slight  action  of  the  story  would  not  carry  on  the  stage.  The 
dialog  dragged  and  seemingly  led  nowhither.  But  such  fal- 
tering was  of  short  duration,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  char- 
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a^;ters  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  produce  an  absorbing  inter- 
\)\a.y.  Much  credit  should  be  |:riven  to  Miss  Jessie  Bonstelle, 
who,  under  Mr.  Brady's  maniiKenient,  sele<;ted  a  highly  appro- 
priate cast.  Marie  Pavey  skilfully  denoted  the  transformation 
from  the  somewhat  mannish  Jo,  ^v^th  her   slight  undercurrent 


Cupynghlcd  by  ftlUlikiii,  New  Yuik. 

EFREM    ZIMBALIST, 

The  youthful  violinist,  who  sets  out  to  champion  the  music  of 
youthful  composers. 


of  sentiment,  to  the  chastened,  rounded  woman.  Prettiness 
and  youthful  charm  were  always  evident  in  Alice  Brady's  Meg. 
Gla<lys  Hulctte  had  the  proper  old-fashioned  quaintness  for 
Beth,  and  Beverly  West,  the  somewhat  conscious  social  graces 
befitting  the  part  of  Amy.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  a  real  Ger- 
man ena<^!ting  the  Professor.  Indeed,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
single  out  any  individual  pi^rformers  for  special  praise  or  censure, 
tho  perhaps  parti«!ular  commendation  should  be  extended  to 
Howard  Estabrook  for  saving  the  unvarying  part  of  Laurie  from 
monotony." 

It  is  thought  that  this  experiment  "will  greatly  purify  the 
atmosphere  of  a  theater  long  contaminated  by  Ijie  presence  of 
a  feverish  and  unwholesome  drama."  The  reference  doubt- 
less is  to  its  immediate  prcdecf'ssor  that  held  tho  boards  for  over 
a  year,  "Bought  and  Paid  For."  So  also  does  tho  Tribune 
WTiter,  Mr.  Warren,  taking  a  wider  sweep  of  those  phases  of 
life  dem)minat«'d  "Broadway,"  .see  the  change.  This  play,  he 
notes,  is  "as  far  removed  as  possible  from  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  current  Broadway  taste,  which  managers  are  believed  to 
interpret  with  faith  and  curious  results." 

"Indeed  it  is  so  simple,  so  untheatrical,  that  any  one  may  be- 
lieve easily  enough  tlie  projcH-lor  of  the  entertainment  had  a  good 
deal  of  dinicully  in  persuading  anybody  to  produce  it.  Now 
that  it  is  j)ro(luctKl,  everybody  will  wonder  why  it  was  not  done 
before,  b(x-auso  it  is  successful,  feather  odd,  too,  that  this 
simi)le,  charming  pn-seiitation  of  \(>w  Kngland  lif(*  during  and 
imnuydiately  following  tiu^  Civil  War  time,  a  play  without  'a 
punch,'  should  be  swmi  in  a  theater  where  the  greatest  s'-ic<*«>ss 
has  b(<<»n  a  play  which  was  'punched'  all  over  the  stagf.  Hut 
from  the  cotiiparison  any  oiio  is  free  to  draw  what  deductions 
he  may." 


KNOCKING  THE  MUSICAL  SAGES 

IBSEN  is  gathering  an  accumulated  burden  of  responsibility 
for  stirring  up  the  young  to  revolt  against  age.  The 
!' knocking  at  the  door"  which  we  first  heard  in  the  "Mas- 
ter Builder"  is  made  a  clamorous  affair  in  "Milestones"  and 
J' Fanny's  First  Play,"  two  theatrical  successes  of  the  current 
season.  Now  the  cry  is  taken  up  in  the  domain  of  music. 
Efrem  Zimbahst,  the  young  Russian  violinist,  ranges  himself 
on  the  side  of  his  young  brethren  among  the  composers  and  de- 
clares that  in  his  concerts  at  least  the  old-stagers  must  give  place 
to  the  younger  men.  He  told  a  New  York  Times  reporter  re- 
cently that  he  was  never  made  really  sick  but  once  in  his  life, 
and  that  was  when  he  had  to  play  Wieniawski's  "Souvenir  de 
Moscow"  in  a  concert  in  London.  The  mental  suffering  he 
went  through  convinced  him,  he  says,  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
trouble.  The  work,  he  declares,  is  "so  hackneyed;  it  has  been 
played  so  much  and  by  so  many  people,  that  it  has  become 
stale."  He  further  admits  that  he  hated  himself  for  plaj'ing 
the  piece  because  he  ."was  doing  nothing  for  a  living  composer." 
He  has  acquired  enough  Americanese  to  retort  upon  those  who 
assert  that  there  is  no  new  violin  music  to  plaj'  that  the  idea  is 
"all  rot."  "There's  plenty  of  good  new  \iolin  music  written, 
but  nobody  will  play  it,"  he  avers.  Nobod}',  that  is,  except 
Maud  Powell,  he  qualified,  naming  an  American  player  who  is 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  novelties.  Mr.  Zimbalist  is  the 
special  champion  of  two  young  composers,  the  American  John 
Powell  and  the  Englishman  Cyril  Scott.    Of  the  former  he  speaks: 

"Ah,  in  John  Powell  you  have  a  countryman  to  be  proud  of! 
He  is  from  Richmond,  and  I  gave  his  concerto  its  first  hearing 
there  last  spring.  It  has  been  played  nowhere  else.  I  have 
the  exclusive  rights  to  it  for  two  years,  and  it  will  not  be  pub- 
lished for  another  year. 

"This  season  I  shall  play  it  many  times.  I  consider  it  the 
most  beautiful  concerto  for  the  violin  written  since  Brahms. 
Americans  should  like  it  because  it  is  full  of  American  color. 
It  is  real  American  music.  The  first  movement,  I  believe,  util- 
izes no  established  tunes,  but  it  is  American  in  atmosphere.  In 
the  adagio  Powell  has  used  many  negro  melodies.  I  shall  play 
it  first,  I  think,  when  I  appear  with  the  Symphony  Society. 

"At  my  first  concert  here  I  shall  play  practically  nothing  but 
novelties,  alt  ho  some  of  them  are  not  by  new  composers.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  concerto  bj"^  Vivaldi,  not  yet  published,  and 
another  by  Rubinstein.  I  do  not  think  the  Rubinstein  violin 
concerto  has  ever  been  played  in  New  York.  The  second  and 
last  movements  are  too  bad  to  play  anywhere.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  such  a  great  musician  could  ^v^ite  such  bad  music, 
but  I  shall  play  only  the  first  movement." 

Musical  America  (New  York)  interviewed  Mr.  Zimbalist  on 
the  same  theme,  and  gets  from  him  this  enthusiastic  estimate  of 
Cyril  Scott: 

"When  I  played  his  suite,  'Talahassee,'  here  last  season,  tho 
the  audience  responded  to  it  quite  satisfactorily  for  a  first  per- 
formance, there  were  many  persons  who  could  not  feel  the  spell 
of  his  music.  Belie\ing  in  his  genius,  I  persisted  in  playing  this 
same  suite  at  my  every  performance  and  think  I  gave  it  some 
forty  times  here.  Gradually  interest  in  Scott  was  awakened 
and  now  I  imderstand  there  is  a  general  movement  toward  in- 
v(>stigating  his  piano  compositions  and  his  remarkable  songs. 
His  orchestral  works  have  been  played  abroad  and  I  should  not 
be  surprized  if  they  were  heard  here  during  the  coming  season." 

Going  to  his  piano  Mr.  Zimbalist  plaj'ed  for  the  reporter 
"Ch(>rry  Ripe,"  alternately  singing  and  whistling  the  violin 
part.  The  "Irish  Air"  foUowcnl  and  then  the  exotic  "Danse" 
with  its  long  succession  of  se^'oiulary  harmonies,  its  ahnost  kej'- 
less  character,  yet  exerting  a  dwided  fascination  over  the  list- 
ener. Mr.  Zimbalist  did  this  all  from  memory,  the  music  being 
at  pn>s(>nt  in  his  accompanist's  hands  in  Russia.  "Do  you  like 
it?"  he  asked,  when  he  was  finished.  The  representative  of 
.^fusiral  .\mirica  tells  us  of  other  new  work  which  ihe  violinist 
is  championing: 
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'"Later  in  the  season  the  violinist  will  {jive  the  first  perform- 
ance of  a  new  concerto  by  Jeno  Hubay,  the  eminent  Hungarian 
master,  which  he  rates  as  a  very  excellent  work.  He  spoke  of 
(Hazounow  and  how  little  he  is  appreciated  in  America.  'You 
know  he  is  my  teacher  in  composition  and  a  great  master,  I  as- 
sure you.  He  has  recentlj'  completed  a  piano  concerto  which 
Godowsky  may  play  here.  It  is  magnificent  and  will  be  wel- 
comed as  an  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  all  pianists  on  the  con- 
cert stage  to-day.  Glazounow  is  a  great  composer  and  in  Russia 
he  is  revered  by  all.  I  know  his  music  very  well  and  it  is  a  joy 
to  me  to  play  his  'A  Minor  Concerto,'  which  I  always  do  con 
amore,  you  may  be  sure.'  " 

Composition  is  declared  a  "vital  part  of  Mr.  Zimbalist's  exist- 
ence," and  naturally  he  includes  himself  among  those  who  are 
jostling  the  old  masters  on  their  once-secure  thrones.  He  be- 
lieves in  what  ho  has  WTitten,  comments  this  writer,  and  in 
doing  so  has  good  ground  on  which  to  rest  his  claim. 

The  songs,  we  are  told,  are  perhaps  his  most  individual  things. 
Further: 

"The  Russian  coloring,  as  we  know  it,  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
them — the  Russianism  of  simplicity  and  emotional  fervor.  One 
of  these  songs  is  built  over  a  triplet  figure  consisting  of  the 
E  minor  triad;  its  melody  is  worthy  of  Tschaikowsky.  Mr. 
Zimbalist  sang  it,  not  as  a  singer  would  have  done,  but  like  a 
musician,  phrasing  it  as  perhaps  none  but  the  creator  of  a  com- 
position can.  This  song  is  destined  to  create  a  furore  when 
Mme.  Cluck  sings  it,  for  its  originality  must  carry  it  to  success." 

He  has  also  arranged  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home"  for  violin 
and  string  orchestra.  This  he  declares  "the  most  beautiful 
melody  I  ever  heard,  simple  and  direct  from  the  heart."  New 
York  is  likely  to  hear  him  play  it  at  a  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Night  Concert. 

MAGAZINES  AS   TEXT-BOOKS 

To  BRUSH  ASIDE  a  good  deal  of  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum  to  make  room  for  teaching  a  few  practical 
things  of  dailj'  life,  was  suggested  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  One  of  these,  w^e  recall,  was  how  to  use  a  railway 
time-table.  The  practise  introduced  into  the  Irving  High  School 
of  educating  girls  by  means  of  current  magazines  may  seem 
almost  as  revolutionary,  but  according  to  William  McAndrew, 
the  principal,  it  has  the  warrant  of  success.  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  immodest,  we  might  say  that  our  own  weekly  is  used 
as  a  text-book,  or  pattern,  in  several  schools  of  joiu-nalism, 
but  in  the  Irving  High  School  the  magazines  were  introduced 
because  the  teachers  found  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  school- 
room too  isolated,  and  too  remote  from  life  outside  the  school. 
"No  one  will  engage  with  us  in  a  chat  upon  the  clam's  digestion, 
the  ablativeabsolute,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott's  style."  .  .  .  "It  can  be 
argued  with  some  degree  of  truth  that  the  things  taught  in 
school  are  what  our  best  society  ought  to  talk  about,  but  so  far 
are  our  school  managers  from  controlling  the  thoughts  and 
conversation  of  the  world  that  we  usually  find  ourselves  awk- 
wardly silent  in  company  because  we  belong  to-^an  epoch  that 
has  passed."  The  teachers  who  felt  themselves  and  their  pupils 
at  so  great  a  disadvantage  "resolved  to  take  up  regularly  some 
consideration  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  American  people  of 
to-day."  In  The  World's  Work  (November)  the  effort  is  thus 
explained: 

"Teachers  who  advocate  the  regular  employment  of  the 
magazine  as  an  essential  for  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion Insist  that  all  the  theories  of  training  which  advanced 
educators  propound  can  be  better  observed  by  this  study  than 
by  the  best  fixt  course  now  in  vogue.  Mental  discipline  is  the 
great  claim  of  defenders  of  the  current  usage.  They  hold  that 
algebra,  Latin  grammar,  conventional  analysis  of  English 
classics,  are  the  best  makers  of  brain  substance  known.  The 
rust  is  thick  upon  this  weapon  of  defense.  No  one  ever  proved 
that  the  discipline  of  algebra  produces  any  mental  power  other 
than  that  used  in  algebra,  a  subject  unrelated  to  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  one  who  successfully  passes  a  course  in  algebra 


is  as  capable  of  thinking  on  e^•eryday  subjects  as  a  lad  who, 
without  algebra,  has  been  selling  papers  on  the  street  or  com- 
puting profits  on  the  farm.  It  is  my  own  observation  that  the 
concentration  of  children's  minds  upon  symbolic  minutia;  unre- 
lated   to   life   damages   rather   than   impro^■es   their   fitness   for 


Ki\in  "  Musical  Auicriia,'    Kew  York. 

JOHN    POWELL. 

It  takes  a  Russian  to  tell  us  we  have  in  Powell  a  "  countryman 

to  be  proud  of." 


effective  living.  Mathematics  teachers  as  1  have  known  them 
do  not  excel  as  leaders  of  sound  judgment  in  practical  affairs. 
"What  particularly  enhances  this  magazine  study  is  its 
encouragement  of  difference  of  opinion.  Even  so  human  a 
subject  as  history  as  taught  in  school  gives  little  opportunity 
for  variety  of  view.  Its  problems,  if  dwelt  upon,  are  presented 
as  a  case  settled.  The  teacher  has  gone  over  the  events  so  often 
that  conclusions  are  fixt  in  his  mind.  He  does  not  prevent 
his  ideas  from  obtaining  with  the  children.  Where  there  is  no 
doubt  there  is  no  exercise  of  judgment.  The  dictum  of  super- 
intendents that  a  teacher  can  not  know  a  subject  too  well  is 
true  enough  where  one's  purpose  is  to  transmit  knowledge; 
but  the  most  common  criticism  of  our  school  practise  is  that 
it  does  nothing  but  transmit  facts.  It  does  not  develop  thinking. 
Harmsworth  and  Gorst  insist  that  our  training  is  producing  a 
race  of  white  Chinese  in  America,  all  uniform,  who  accept 
judgments  without  examination  and  are  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent reasoning.  Higher  schools  have  assumed  to  train 
leaders  for  us.  The  methods  are  too  well  adapted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  followers.  The  sort  of  leaders  we  have  enough  of  is  the  kind 
which  counts  upon  the  unthinking  compliance  of  multitudes." 

One  teacher  running  a  magazine  class  says  "she  has  taken  a 
new  lease"  of  youth."    And  she  adds: 

"I  have  taught  the  same  English  so  manj'  times  that  to  me 
it  is  a  dead  language.  I  know  that  I  can't  keep  up  much  longer 
the  deception  that  DeQuineey,  Pope,  and  Addison  are  the  best 
literary  diet  for  these  girls.  I  have  trod  the  rut  so  deeply  into  the 
ground  that  there  is  not  a  surprize  possible  for  me  in  the  whole 
road.  I  know  that  the  dear  youngsters  simulate  an  interest, 
but  it  is  from  politeness  and  from  the  hope  that  sometime  an 
advantage  of  analyzing  these  moth-eaten  worthies  will  appear. 
Poor  children,  they'll  never  read  another  line  of  any  of  these 
authors,  or  ever  want  to.  If  they  ever  write  like  Addison  no 
one  but  an  English  teacher  will  read  it." 


EIGHT  DAYS  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


HOME  MISSIONS 

'Our  Country   —  Pods  Country" 

Home  Mission  W?ek-Nov.  17-24. 1912 
THE  CHURCH- 

The  Source  of  Supply  of 
Social  Reform  Workers  — 

Results  of  1  recent  study 
involving  1012  persons. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CHURCH  MEMBERS 


COMPLAIXERS  who  have  been  saying  that  the  Church 
is  not  doing  enough  to  better  social  conditions  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  (he  real  facts.  The  third 
week  in  November  (17-24)  has  been  set  aside  as  "Home-mis- 
sion Week,"  with  particular  services  appointed  for  each  day  for 
the  study  of  the  social  and  religious  problems  in  American  life. 

"It  wll  be  non-sec- 
tarian, educational 
in  character,  and 
there  will  be  no  ap- 
peal for  money." 
We  quote  from  The 
Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal (November)  an 
abstract  of  the  plans 
issued  by  the  Home 
Missions  Council, 
which  is  composed 
of  twenty-seven  gen- 
eral boards  engaged 
in  national  home- 
mission  work,  and 
the  Council  of 
Women  Tor  Home 
Missions,  made  up 
of  nine  women's  boards,  representing  a  church  membership  of 
twenty  millions.  To  the  caviler  at  Church  backwardness  this 
proposition  is  offered: 

"If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  America's  greatest  prob- 
lem.s  are  fundamentally  moral  questions — and  our  wisest  states- 
men have  said  that  they  are — then  it  must  be  conceded  that 
an  unselfish  agency  which  annually  spends  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  development  of  great  moral  ideals,  and  enlists 
thousands  of  workers  to  apply  them  to  human  life,  is  worthy 
of  the  respe<,'t    and   the  support  of  the  nation." 


General  Soctal  Workers. 


the  United  States  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  over,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  one  member  from  each  church  in  town  or  city 
Further: 

"These  committees  are  composed  of  men  and  women  who 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  cause  of  home  missions  as  represented 
by  the  recognized  agencies  of  the  Church,  and  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  program  during  "Home-mission  Week.'  Dur- 
ing this  week  meetings  should  be  held  in  all  of  the  churches, 
following  out  the  program  prepared  by  the  central  office,  altho 
in  some  eases  it  may  be  desirable  to  group  certain  of  the  churches, 
according  to  denominations  or  districts.  The  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion may  be  presented  each  evening  by  the  person  or  persons 
selected  from  among  the  mission-study-elasses  which  shall  have 
been  preparing  for  '  Home-mission  Week '  during  the  preliminary 
period.  If  on  some  of  the  subjects  no  study-classes  have  been 
organized,  fresh  and  interesting  information  in  charts  and  litera- 
ture may  be  secured  from  the  central  office  in  New  York. 
Women's  meetings  may  bo  held  on  several  afternoons  during 
the  week  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subjects  which  are  of 
peculiar  interest  to  women.  Printed  programs  and  suggestions 
will  be  prepared  by  the  central  office  for  many  of  the  special 
meetings. 

"The  local  committee  should  make  itself  responsible  for  the 
final  mass  meeting  to  be  held  on  Sunday  evening,  November 
24.  On  this  occasion  all  the  churches  should  unite  for  a  great 
demonstration,  when  the  best  speaker  or  speakers  available 
should  present  home  missions  from  the  modern  viewpoint,  the 
entire  program  emphasizing  the  importance  of  'Unity  in  Ma- 
king Our  Country  God's  Country.' 

"For  those  churches,  towns,  and  cities  which  may  not  find 
it  advisable  to  follow  the  foregoing  plan  an  alternative  program 
has  been  prepared,  whereby  various  groups  of  persons,  such  as 
men's  clubs,  Avomen's  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
civic-improvement  societies,  public-school  officials  and  teachers, 
groups  of  professional  men  and  women,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, may  be  brought  together  during  the  week,  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  to  them  their  special  responsibilities  in  the  matter 
of  bettering  the  conditions  and  conserving  the  interests  of  all 
backward,  deprest,  and  suffering  people  in  America." 


A  few  fundamental  statements  are  then  given: 

"The  American  home-mission  enterprise,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  various  mission  boards  of  our  coun- 
try, is  one  of  the  biggest,  broadest,  bravest  move- 
ments in  the  United  States,  because  it  stands  for 
the  physical,  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  re- 
ligious welfare  of  all  the  people.  'Home-mission 
Week'  is  an  attempt  to  impress  upon  every  num 
and  woman  of  the  churches  of  every  evangelical 
denomination  in  this  country  the  supreme  im()or- 
fanc(>  of  saving  America  for  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod 
through  the  established  agencies  of  the  Church. 
It  will  be  the  culmination  of  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion through  the  iis<»  of  literature,  tlu*  press, 
study-cla.sses,  and  conferences. 

"The  subje<'ts  sel«>cted  for  discussion  during 
the  we(<k  are: 

"Sunday.   Novombor    17— 'Our    Country's   Dil)t  to 

Chrl.st.'   'I'liils    in     Making  Our  Country    CJotl's 

(\)unlry.' 
"Monday.    NovtiiibtT   18^' Anitriran   Indians.   Afri- 

rans,   and   Asiatit-s.' 
"Tutswluy,    November    1« — 'Tlio    Frontier    and    I  lie 

Inland  Pos,ses,slon.s.' 
"  Weflnrwday.  November  20 — 'The  IinmiKrant.s.' 
•Thursday.  Novemi)er '21 — 'The   Hural   Hegicns  and 

llie  Cilles.' 
"  Krlday.  November  22 — 'Ameriean  Social  Problems' 
"Saturday.  Noveml)er  2;i — 'Prayer  and  Kcllow.ship.' 
"  Sunday.  November  24 — '  Our  Country's  Opport  unit  y 

forChri.st.'    'I'lilty  In  Making  Our  Country  Cods 

Country.'  " 

The  central  olTu'r-  in  Now  York  has  been  organ- 
izing committee-  in  the  2..")00  j-itie^   mid  towns  in 
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OUR    IMMIC.UANT    HACKS. 

In  this  (liaKram.  i)repared  by  Prof.  William  B.  Bailey,  of  Yale  University,  the 
distanee  along  the  base-line  shows  the  numb»T  of  foreign-born  in  the  United  States 
in  IS.")0.  ISHl).  and  lOlO.  while  the  perpendicular  divisions  show  the  distribution  of 
the  foreign-born  by  nationalities.  The  total  lunnber  of  foreigners  in  the  Unittxl 
States  In  is.-ii)  was  about  2._'  millions:  in  isso.  (l.T  i.iillicms.  and  in  1<)11).  i;}.;5  millions. 
There  are  more  foreign-born  in  this  country  at  pr(<sent  than  was  the  total  population 
of  the  rnll<>il  States  in   ls:t().  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  population  in  1S50. 
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Aid  is  given  those  who  wish  to  make  the  work  really  educa- 
tional by  suggesting  the  following  books.  With  each  book  is  a 
supplementary  book  of  "Suggestions  to  Readers"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  lead  study-groups: 

"  'The  Upward  Path.'  This  book,  covers  one  phase  of  the 
subject.  'American  Indians,  Africans,  and  Asiatics.'  'The 
Upward  Path'  is  a  discussion  of  the  negro  problem — a  book 
widely  and  acceptably  used  North  and  South.  When  presenting 
a  public  program  from  this  book  negro  melodies  may  be  used 
tliroughout. 

"  'The  Frontier'  and  '  Advance  in  the  Antilles'  are  two  books 
covering  the  topic  'The  Frontier  and  the  Island  Possessions.' 
The  former  is  an  up-to-date  discussion  of  our  expanding  frontier, 
and  the  latter  treats  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Interesting  map 
exercises  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  a  public 
presentation  of  these 
subjects. 

."  'Abens  or  Ameri- 
cans? '  is  recommended 
as  the  basis  for  se- 
curing information  on 
the  topic  'The  Immi- 
grants.' 

it 'The  Church  of  the 
Open  Country '  and 
'The  Challenge  of  the 
City '  cover  adequately 
the  topic  'The  Rural 
Regions  and  the  Cities. ' 
'The  Church  of  the 
Open  Country'  is  a 
new  book  which  should 
be  widely  used.  It 
deals  largely  ^ith  the 
question  of  amuse- 
ments and  recreation. 
Two  subjects  for  de- 
bate present  them- 
selves after  a  study  of 
this  book: 

"Resolved:  'That 
the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture is  more  vital  to 
our  nation's  welfare 
than  the  prosperity  of 
our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries.' 

"Resolved:  'That 
the  Church  is  a.  greater 
factor  in  developing 
the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  commu- 
nity than  a  public 
school.' 

"  'Mormonism  the  Islam  of  America,'  the  current  text-book 
of  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  deals  with  one  phase 
of  'American  Social  Problems.'  A  quantity  of  picture  material 
is  available  to  make  a  public  meeting  on  this  subject  interesting. 

"These  text-books  may  be  secured  for  fifty  cents  each  in  cloth, 
and  thirty-five  cents  in  paper;  postage  eight  cents  extra. 

"A  single  volume  that  includes  all  of  the  subjects  has  been 
prepared  for  the  home-mission  week  campaign.  It  is  entitled 
'American  Social  and  Religious  Conditions.'  This  book  gives 
the  latest  information  available  on  the  subjects  discust,  and  is 
wTitten  first  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church,  and  second  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  home." 

Sunday-school  exercises  are  recommended  for  spreading  mis- 
sionary intelligence  among  children.     Also: 

"Material  for  a  Thanksgiving  program  of  this  kind  for  gen- 
eral Sunday-school  use,  simple  as  far  as  preparation  is  con- 
cerned, yet  comprehensive  and  adapted  to  every  department 
of  the  school,  is  available.  This  program  may  be  substituted 
for  one  of  the  proposed  sermons  of  'Home-mission  Week,'  or 
may  be  given  the  Sunday  following  Thanksgiving.  A  sample 
copy  may  be  had  upon  request. 

"Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  the  suggestions 
offered  can  be  put  into  operation  in  every  city,  but  every  city 
may  have  some  kind  of  a  Home-mission  celebration." 


POLONIUS    IN   THE  "ATLANTIC" 

POLONIUS  come  again,  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Zion's 
Herald  (Boston),  as  it  peruses  the  advice  given  bj'  a  sup- 
posititious father  to  son  in  a  fine  old  New  England  maga- 
zine. No  one  ever  accused  Polonius  of  being  a  ('hristian,  hence 
this  late  reincarnation  somewhat  troubles  the  religious  contem- 
porar5^  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  whose  pages  the  sage  elder 
gave  his  son  counsel.  "  I  would  like  to  know  why  that  man 
wants  his  son  to  drink,"  said  a  clear-headed  college  trustee,  lay- 
ing down  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly,  after  reading  the  article 
entitled  "A  Father  to  His  Freshman  Son."  The  troubled 
trustee  is  only  consoled  by  the  reflection   that    The   Atlantic 


FOREIGN  AMERICA 

Only  53.8  per  cent,  ol  (he  population  ol  the  United 
Slates  are  naUve  whiles  ol  native  parenlaoe 


WHERE    THE    FOREIGN    AND    NATIVE    RACES    LIVE. 

This  map,  based  on  the  census  reports  of  1910,  shows  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  diflferent  States 
which  are  of  foreign  stock.  This  term  applies  to  those  persons  who  were  themselves  or  whose  parents  were  born 
in  a  foreign  country.  There  are  eight  States  in  which  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  of  foreign  stock, 
and  there  are  thirteen  Stat&s  in  which  more  than  half  of  the  population  are  of  foreign  stock. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  changing  not  only  through  our  very  large  immigration,  but  also  because 
these  immigrants  have  a  much  higher  birth-rate  than  native  whites. 


Monthly  is  the  safest  place  in  which  to  print  bad  advice,  for  he 
adds:  "After  all,  how  few  fre.shmen  turn  from  the  'sports'  page 
of  any  periodical  to  read  The  Atlantic."  The  particular  cause  of 
objection  is  thus  ventilated: 

"The  article  referred  to  abounds  in  wholesome  advice  such 
as  one  might  expect  from  the  clever  editorial  contributor  these 
many  years  to  Life  and  the  well-known  brilliant  essayist.  It 
counsels  the  j'oung  man  to  get  more  than  book-learning  out  of 
his  college  course;  in  making  new  acquaintances  to  remember 
that  while  it  is  important  to  know  people,  it  is  more  important 
to  be  worth  knowing;  to  bec^ome  early  skilful  in  using  the  knowl- 
edge one  has  acquired;  neither  to  dawdle  nor  to  scramble;  to 
take  the  mold  of  no  club,  but  be  more  of  a  man  than  a  club- 
man; to  go  in  for  honest  work  and  be  ready  to  shoulder  one's 
part  of  the  load;  to  keep  an  open  heart  and  to  go  to  church. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  sensible  instruction,  but  it  is  well 
put,  and  needs  to  be  put  annually  to  the  thousands  of  youth 
entering  college. 

"But  why,  in  the  midst  of  such  sane  and  sage  counsel,  given  in 
a  more  brotherly  than  paternal  fashion,  put  this  pernicious  rec- 
ommendation? 'I  am  aware,'  he  says,  'that  eoUege  life  has  its 
convi\dal  intervals ' ;  then  pointing  out  some  of  the  sure  perils 
of  the  alcohol  habit,  this  would-be  wise  (?)  father  adds:  'There 
is  some  fun  to  be  had  with  the  stimulating  beverages,  and  there 
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is  something  useful  to  be  learned  in  the  handling  of  them  that 
r-an  hardly  be  learned  by  observation.  If  you  are  open-eyed 
and  abstemious,  you  can  have  the  fun  without  paying  too  dear 
for  it.  .  .  .  Drink  light,  my  son,  drink  light.  .  .  .  Alcohol  has 
numerous  drawbacks,  but  I  do  not  ad^^se  you  to  be  a  teetotaler.' 
"And  this  to  the  youth  between  si.xteen  and  twenty,  who 
lacks  the  perspective  which  only  the  years  bring.  He  lacks 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  history,  and  fails  of  the 
dtH'pciiing  sureness  of  experience,  who,  in  order  to  divest  him- 
self of  donnisli  phraseology,  does  not  even  .suggest  that  a  man's 
life  belongs  not  to  himself,  but  his  race;  that  duty  is  the  sub- 
limest  word  in  the  English  language;  that  the  life  of  genuine 
freedom  demands  an  unspoiled  body;  that  the  spiritual  ;;plendor 
of  a  noble  life  is  to  l)e  sought  first,  last,  and  always;  and  that 
it  is  a  world  of  doubtful  safety  that  he  calls  one  'of  ^awful  joy.' 
On  the  wliole,  as  we  read  the  article,  we  are  reminded  that  it 
is  strikingly  similar  in  tone  and  character  to  that  piece  of  pure 
worldly  wisdom  known  as  ' Polonius'  Advice  to  Laertes.'  " 

The  role  is  not  played  by  President  James  of  the  Illinois  Uni- 
Aersitj'  in  his  address  to  the  freshman  and  sophomores  of  liis 
institution  at  the  opening  of  the  collegiate  year.  Instead  of 
implying  that  they  are  '"men,"  and  giving  them  "manly"  ad- 
vice, he  speaks  in  a  manner  described  by  the  New  York  American 
as  "with  almost  heartless  indifference  for  the  feelings  of  those  most 
important  individuals"  in  calling  them  "infants."  The  American 
quotes  some  of  his  words,  and  adds  its  own  comment.     Thus: 

"  '  Many  failures  in  college  work  of  the  first  two  years  can  be 
directly  traced  to  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Seniors  and  juniors 
might  build  up  an  excellent  tradition  if  they  Avould  prohibit 
freshmen  and  sophomores  from  smoking  and  drinking.' 

"President  James  beheves  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all 
things,  and  ho  warns  his  charges  that  they  can  learn  to  play 
poker  at  any  cross-roads,  whereas  what  they  can  do  better  at 
college  than  any^vhere  else  is  to  develop  their  intellects. 

"This  will  probably  seem  hard  to  the  'infants,'  whose  ideas  of 
importance  are  concentrated  in  a  pipe,  a  glaring  hatband,  and 
a  knowledge  of  'draw,'  but  it  is  good,  sound  doctrine,  just  the 
same." 


RELIGION   OF  THE  COLLEGE   GIRL 

TlIK  SUPERFICIAL  VIEW  of  the  college  girl  asso- 
ciates her  largely  with  "fudge  parties  and  proms  and 
intellectual  pursuits."  Whatever  she  may  once  have 
been,  it  is  not  now  widely  believed  that  she  is  religious.  A 
WTiter  in  The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  finds  that  at  the  time 
the  first  institutions  ministering  to  her  higher  education  were 
founded,  back  in  1855,  the  girls  studied  ecclesiastical  history, 
natural  theology,  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  They  had  a 
"silent  hour"  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when,  each  alone  in  her 
room,  th(»  colleg(>  girl  was  sujjposed  to  be  devoted  to  profitable 
and  spiritual  nunlitation.  If  you  ask  her  to-day  what  church 
Hh(«  attends  the*  answer  is  apt  to  be  "Whichever  one  I  like  best." 
The  pessimist  "will  rail  against  them  that  not  one  in  twenty- 
five  knows  the  essential  doctrines  of  lier  own  denomination." 
What  she  is,  however,  in  a  religious  sense  is  i)ointed  out  in  this 
journal  by  Mf)llie  Whitford  Anderson,  who  Avrites: 

!'The  religion  which  was  entirely  individual,  intensive,  based 
on  the  meditative  contcinijlalion  of  anotluT  worh'  and  bound 
by  iron-lingered  cre<>ds,  hasi  passed  away.  The  n^ligion  of  to- 
day is  a  .social  religion.  It  s(m»n  tiie  kingdom  b(>ing  established 
here  on  earth,  its  interests  to  l)e  furthered  by  living,  not  by  dy- 
ing. And  tlie  transition  to  the  new  viewpoint  in  r(>ligious 
thought  is  as  true  wit  hi. i  tlie  coll(«ge  walls  as  it  is  outside  of  them. 
For  the  college  which  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety does  not  justify  itself;  tlu'  c()ll(>g(<  which  does  not  aim 
'to  .servj'  tlie  present  age'  is  unt(>nable.  The  religion  of  to-day 
asks  of  a  man,  'What  are  you  doing?'  rather  than,  'What  are 
you  believing":"  Or,  as  one  of  our  ieadijig  thinkers  on  tlH>  siib- 
j(H.'t  says,  'The  inutalion  of  Christ  has  succe(>ded  all  discussion 
about  him.'  Then  let  us  be  fair  to  the  coll(>ge  girl  before  we 
condemn  her.  IM  us  ask  her  what  she  does  rather  than  what 
sht>  beli(»ves.  L<>t  us  a|)pr()acli  her  from  (li(>  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion as  it  exists  in  the  outside  world. 

"What  does  the  college  girl  do?  It  would  b(<  interesting  to 
follow  her  back  to  that  first  college  at  Elniira  and  sih*  what  has 


taken  the  place  of  those  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
those  long,  and  we  may  well  believe  dreary,  Sunday  afternoons 
of  solitude.  How  does  the  Elmira  girl  spend  her  Sundays  to- 
day? Not  long  ago  I  spent  a  Sunday  within  the  same  old  ivy- 
grouni  walls  that  sheltered  the  first  college  girls  in  the  fifties, 
and  this  is  Avhat  I  found:  At  9:30  in  the  morning,  when  the  church 
i)tl!s  were  calling  the  early  worshipers  down-town,  when  the 
sun  streaming  across  the  campus  touched  its  blossoming  beauty 
with  shafts  of  golden  light  and  the  morning  breeze  stirred  the 
shining  ivy  and  made  ripples  on  the  college  lake,  I  came  across 
a  group  of  twenty  seniors  on  the  south  porch,  equipped  with 
Bibles,  note-books,  and  fountain  pens,  apparently  waiting  for 
one  of  the  professors.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  studying 
and  thev  replied,  'The  Social  Principles  of  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus  '  They  were  eager  to  explain  to  me  that  they  were  dis- 
covering the  application  of  Christ's  teaching  to  the  present-day 
social  problems,  and  they  added  that  next  year  they  would  be 
going  out  into  the  world  to  teach  and  wanted  to  know  how  they 
could  best  serve  society.  They  told  me  that  similar  classes  are 
being  held  at  the  same  hour  by  the  juniors,  the  sophomores,  and 
the  freshmen." 

The  question  of  denomination  had  evidently  not  entered  their 
heads,  says  this  writer,  for  "the  needs  of  the  world  as  they  saw 
them  w^ere  not  Presbyterian  needs,  nor  Baptist  needs,  nor 
Catholic  needs;  they  were  the  needs  of  human  societj',  which 
could  only  be  met  by  a.  Christianity  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  world-field  in  its  every-day  asp>eet."  Later  the 
writer  saw  many  of  these  same  seniors  going  to  church. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  were  versed  in  the  creeds 
of  those  churches  tney  attended;  I  am  quite  sure  they  would 
not  have  found  a  doctrinal  sermon  to  their  liking,  but  I  am 
equally  positive  that  something  more  ^atal  than  habit  led  them 
thither.  After  dinner  the  resident  students  gathered  in  the 
parlors  for  a  social  hour  around  the  open  fireplace  and  to  listen 
to  the  best  music  furnished  by  members  of  the  music  faculty 
and  by  the  students  themselves.  I  noticed  a  number  of  them 
who  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  room  looked  at  their  watches  now 
and  then  and  presently  shpt  out  quietly  into  the  haU.  When 
I  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  one  of  them  replied,  'To 
the  Orphans'  Home;  those  blessed  children  •ndll  be  expecting  us. 
Don't  you  want  to  come,  too?'  I  accepted  the  iuA-itation,  and 
I  wish  I  might  describe  the  glad  chorus  of  welcomes  which  went 
up  from  those  half  hundred  httle  ones  when  the  rosy-cheeked 
and  merrj'-eyed  college  girls  entered  the  room.  In  a  moment 
the  girls  had  distributed  themselves  about  that  bare  school- 
room, and  around  each  one  a  little  group  of  adoring  ones  clus- 
tered. The  visitors  knew  them  all  by  name,  they  picked  up 
the  tiny  toddling  ones  in  their  arms,  and  they  radiated  happi- 
ness till  the  room  seemed  alive  with  it.  One  of  the  girls  had 
brought  her  mandolin,  and  together  Avith  the  children  they  sang, 
'He  Leadeth  Me'  and  'I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story'  as  I  neA-er 
hope  to  hear  them  sung  again.  For  it  seemed  to  mo  that  the 
Lord  of  life  himself  Avas  in  that  room,  and  I  fancied  that  aboA^e 
the  music  I  could  hear  his  voice  saying,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  these  my  bretlu-en,  ye  haA'e  done  it  unto  me.' 

''It  may  have  been  because  of  the  stories  they  told,  or  be- 
cause of  the  pretty  goAvns  that  they  Avore,  that  the  children 
loved  them  so,  but  I  think  it  Avas  rather  bt>cause  of  the  genuine 
loA^e  Avhich  they  exprest  in  OA^ery  Avord  and  moA-ement  that  made 
those  lonely  child-hearts  glad  that  day,  and  nuide  them  look  for- 
ward to  Sunday  through  the  Avholo  long  Aveek,  the  day  that 
brought  the  'college  ladies'  back  to  them  again.  Coming  home 
Ave  met  another  group  of  the  students  returning  from  the  Home 
for  the  Aged.  My  guide  said  enthusiastically,  'There  are  some 
of  the  dearest  old  ladies  up  there,  and  they  love  to  have  the  girls 
come  up  to  see  them  Sunday  afternoons  and  play  for  them. 
They  are  just  as  interested  in  the  college  ncAvs  as  avo  are,  and  they 
ahvays  ask  us  about  the  fashions  and  CA'ery thing  that  is  going 
on.  I  onl>-  Avish  Ave  could  go  to  tAvo  places  at  once,  but  Sunday 
is  not  half  long  ('uough  for  us,  tho  it  is  the  best  day  of  the  week, 
as  Avell  as  the  busiest."  "Do  you  ever  study  on  Sunday?'  I 
asked.  'No,'  replied  the  girl  Avith  a  rare  little  smile.  'I  tried 
it  freshman  year — freshnu>n  always  do — but  it  did  not  seem  to 
Avork  \ cry  av»>I1.  Besides,  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  Sundays 
sinc(>.' 

"Is  tlu>  college  girl  religious?  If  you  mean,  does  she  study 
creed  or  dogma,  or  theology,  'No.*  But  if  by  religion  you  mean 
is  she  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master-Teacher,  1  gladly 
answer  'Yes';  for  we  are  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Avent 
about  doing  good,  and  the  college  gfirl  in  her  busy,  normal  every- 
day life  is  doing  just  that." 
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A  FRIEND'S  PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON   III* 


THE  character  of  Louis  Napoleon,  son 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
and  Hortense  Beauharnais  seems  more  of 
an  enigma  than  that  of  Napoleon  the  Great, 
because  historians  and  readers  have  looked 
to  this  later  Napoleon,  expecting  to  find  in 
him  some  of  the  qualities,  attributes,  men- 
tal idiosyncrasies  of  the  first.  Not  finding 
them,  they  feel  that  he  is  a  mystery.  There- 
fore, an  J-  documents  that  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  man  who  raised 
PYance  to  the  leadership  of  Europe  from 
1850  to  1870  are  examined  with  eagerness. 
What  has  the  Swiss  or  Dutchman  or 
Frenchman  who  has  chosen  to  masquerade 
under  the  name  of  Baron  d'Ambes  to  say 
that  puts  Napoleon  IIL  in  a  light  different 
fr(Mn  those  which  others  have  thrown  on 
him. 

"Baron  d'Ambes"  appears  from  his  own 
account  to  have  been  a  youthful  friend  and 
admirer  of  Louis  Napoleon  when  the  latter 
was  li\Ting-  in  Switzerland  with  his  mother. 
His  claims  to  have  assisted  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  influence  the  army  in 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne  rest  on  his  own 
assertions.  They  were  not  rewarded  later 
by  rank  or  other  favors,  when  the  coup 
d'etat  succeeded,  because,  so  he  tells  us,  he 
never  asked  for  such  acknowledgment.  He 
was  an  admirer  and  friend  of  the  Emperor 
during  the  Crimean  and  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria, bemoaned  the  catastrophe  of  1870, 
and  mourned  the  death  of  his  hero  at 
Chi&elhurst.  It  is  this  position  of  a  looker- 
on  which  gives  the  memoirs  such  value  as 
they  possess;  for  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
wider  scope,  such  as  European  politics,  are 
neither  original  nor  brilliant.  We  seem  to 
have  before  us  a  man  with  a  leaning  toward 
social  aristocracy  and  the  Church,  who 
conducts  ventures  in  business  which  are 
affected  by  the  political  weather  of  his 
time.  Perhaps  through  his  acquaintance 
with  Napoleon  IIL  he  was  able  to  forecast, 
better  than  another  capitalist,  the  chances 
of  peace  or  war. 

Early  in  the  memoirs  appears  the  wish, 
father  to  the  thought,  that  Louis  Napoleon 
was  not  the  nephew  but  the  son  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  an  idea  encouraged  by  those  who 
recognized  the  power  of  such  an  appeal  to 
the  nation.  Napoleon  the  Great  was 
childless  at  the  time  he  encoiiraged  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  Louis  Bonaparte  to 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  in  the  [hope  of 
having  male  heirs  through  that  brother. 
Since  the  latter  was  an  invalid,  and  since 
he  and  Hortense  lived  under  the  same  roof 
as  seldom  as  possible,  there  was  every  op- 
portunity given  to  slanders,  which  indeed 
snowed  upon  every  member  of  the  Bona- 
parte family. 

Recalling  his  infantile  memories,  Na- 
poleon III.  remembered  breakfasting  with 
the  Emperor  in  the  Tuileries: 

"Directly  the  Emperor  appeared,  he 
would  walk  straight  up  to  us,  take  us  by 
the  head  with  both  hands,  and  set  us 
standing  on  the  table.  This  unusual  way 
terrified  otir  mother;  Dr.  Corvisart  had 
assured  her  that  this  way  of  lifting  a  child 
was  extremely  dangerous." 
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Exemplifying  the  early  growth  of  the 
Napoleonic  idea  in  the  boy,  we  get  this 
reminiscence  of  childhood: 

"I  have  retained,"  said  the  Emperor,  "a 
very  lively  impression  of  an  hour,  when, 
about  my  seventh  year,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  for  the  first  time,  and  very  clearly, 
that  my  destiny  was  not  the  same  as  other 
children's,  that  it  held  something  greater 
and  more  serious;  but  I  can  not  distin- 
guish whether  this  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
pride  or  of  fear — perhaps  both  together. 
In  any  case,  I  had  already'  illustrious 
names  and  important  events  to  look  back 
upon  in  the  past.  I  knew  that  my  grand- 
mother who  was  dead  had  been  an  Em- 
press, and  that  my  mother  had  bee  a  a 
Queen  and  my  father  a  King — and  my 
uncles  had  been  Kings,  too.  I  grew  ac- 
customed then  to  the  notion  that  I,  too, 
like  them,  would  one  day  be  Emperor  or 
King — I  did  not  quite  know  which,  tho 
'Emperor'  sounded  the  finer.  I  knew 
Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena  on  a  rock,  and 
he  sometimes  haunted  me  like  a  fantom. 
.  .  .  All  this  filled  my  little  head  w4th 
gloom  and  sunshine,  and  left  me  pensive." 

This  authority  holds  that  Louis  and  his 
elder  brother  did  belong  to  the  Carbonero 
league  in  Italy,  and  maintains  further  that 
the  elder  brother,  supposed  to  have  died  of 
the  measles  at  Forli,  was  really  killed  by 
his  comrades  because  he  refused  to  march 
against  Rome  and  was  suspected,  in  conse- 
quence, of  treason. 

Baron  d'Ambes  tells  how  fond  Louis  was 
of  nature,  and  how  charming  was  his  per- 
sonality. He  leaves  you  the  impression  of 
a  poetic,  exalted  temperament  in  youth, 
not  naturallj'  enterprising  but  gradually 
turning  to  military  matters  from  the 
student's  point  of  view.  His  French  was 
affected  by  a  German  accent,  like  the  Eng- 
lish as  spoken  by  the  late  King  Edward  of 
England.  The  writer  does  not  attempt  to 
make  Louis  a  youth  of  high  moral  force; 
he  tells  of  his  escapades  with  some  relish. 
When  the  Pretender  was  deported  to  tLe 
United  States  after  the  Strasburg  fiasco, 
the  Baron  mentions  certain  Bonapartists 
whom  Louis  frequented  in  New  York. 
"But  Americans,"  he  adds,  "formed  the 
majority  of  his  acquaintance:  the  cele- 
brated Washington  Ir\'ing,  Chancellor 
Kent,  the  Livingston  and  Hamilton  fami- 
lies, the  poet  Halleck."  .  .  .  "He  culti- 
vated a  quiet,  studious  life,  interesting 
himself  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  young 
America.  He  would  have  gladly  stayed  a 
year  at  least,  had  not  his  mother's  illness 
recalled  him  to  Eiu-ope"  (June,  1837). 

In  New  York  he  met  his  cousin, 
Achille  Murat,  employed  in  the  Custom- 
house, and  Lucien  Murat,  his  brother,  as 
well  as  Lucien,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
another  cousin. 

When  he  left  Switzerland,  owing  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  tho  French 
Government,  London  was  the  next  camp 
of  the  Pretender.  Baron  d'Ambes  is 
copious  and  interesting  in  the  account  of 
his  social  successes  and  love-affairs,  of  a 
duel  that  came  to  nothing,  and  of  the  at- 
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tempt  on  Boulogne,  which  the  Baron 
accompanied,  tho  he  escaped  because  of  his 
insignificance.  He  tells  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
trial  and  imprisonment  in  tho  castle  at 
Ham,  his  escape  and  reappearance  in  Lon- 
don. Count  d'O-rsay  and  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  many  other 
noted  persons  appear;  then  the  Revolution 
of  1848  and  the  election  of  Louis  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic. 

In  all  these  matters  and  the  subsequent 
events  Baron  d'Ambes  goes  over  very 
familiar  ground  Avithout  being  able  to  make 
his  hero  or  the  Empress  Eugenie  very  liv- 
ing. A  pen-picture  of  Napoleon  III.  as  he 
used  to  look  driving  down  the  Champs 
Elysees  preceded  by  the  giants  on  horse- 
back of  the  Cent  Gardes;  or  of  Eugenie  in 
her  carriage  "without  a  driver's  box,  small 
postillions  only,  the  voluminous  robes 
which  she  introduced  disposed  to  the  best 
advantage;  that  famous  review  held  by 
Napoleon  before  the  Tuileries  in  18G7,  the 
Exposition  year,  when  two  Emperors,  many 
Kings,  and  a  Shah  of  Persia  sat  beside  him 
on  horseback  while  in  the  background,  be- 
hind the  Eling  and  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  was  the  saturnine  face  of  Bis- 
marck— pen-pictures  of  such  sights  will  be 
looked  for  in  vain.  These  memoirs  do 
reflect  something  of  the  optimism  and  love 
of  spending  that  prevailed.  They  have 
much  ta  say  of  Baron  Haussmann  and  his 
transformation  of  Paris.  We  get  the  im- 
pression that  Baron  d'Ambes  believed  the 
Franco-Austrian  war  was  hastened  by  the 
attempts  of  Italian  "patriots"  like  Orsini 
to  kill  the  Emperor.  Here  is  one  of  the 
rare  attempts  to  define  Napoleon  III: 

"1859.— When  I  think  about  it  I  find 
the  Emperor  enigmatic  and  singular — and 
yet  I  know  him!  It  is  not  easy  to  read 
such  a  natiu-e  for  it  is  not  often,  in  the 
depths,  what  it  appears  on  the  surface. 

"He  has  unexpected  moods  of  coldness 
and  of  kindness,  a  habit  of  fixing  on  you 
a  scrutinizing  gaze  even  when  you  might 
think,  after  so  many  years,  you  had  his 
entire  confidence.  One  moment  he  is 
masterful  and  harsh,  the  next  astonish- 
ingly kind. 

"As  a  statesman,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  him,  I  find  him  able,  but  rather 
in  domestic  than  in  foreign  politics.  In 
diplomacy  he  is  too  sentimental.  And 
then  his  principle  of  Nationality,  wise  and 
generous  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  becoming  an 
obsession  in  him  which  I  regard  as  om- 
inous for  France." 

In  many  places  the  anonymous  of  these 
memoirs  testifies  to  Napoleon's  encourage- 
ment of  artists,  literary  and  .scientific  men, 
music  and  the  drama.  In  the  Franco- 
Austrian  war  M.  Godard  uses  a  balloon. 
He  also  notes  the  craze  for  spirit-rapping 
and  astrology.  But  in  all  these  cases  he 
is  cold,  as  if  entirely  different  pursuits 
absorbed  his  interest.  With  regard  to  the 
expeditions  to  China  and  Mexico  we  get  no 
definite  opinion  at  all,  only  an  impression 
that  he  thinks  them  mistaken.  As  to 
Napoleon's  method  of  dealing  with  men, 
he  vouches  for  this  statement — which 
surely  doesn't  lean  to  the  side  of  originality! 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor,  by  .the  late  [Baron  d'Ambes. 
Two    volumes.      Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
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'•  I  have  reckoned  up  in  my  mind  each  of 
those  who  move  in  my  orbit.  That  is  the 
way  to  learn  who  are  likely  to  be  a  help  or 
a  hindrance  to  me,  to  estimate  them  at 
their  proper  values,  to  employ  them  at  the 
fitting  moment.  There  is  in  every  man, 
unless  you  are  dealing  with  idiots,  .some 
useful  quality,  and  good  statesmanship 
pon.sists  in  discovering  that  quality.  All 
around  me  projects  are  being  formed,  ex- 
pounded, developed.  One  man  will  say  to 
me.  Don't  do  that;  another,  Choose  this 
side  rather  than  the  other.  I  take  note 
and  1  reflect  and  con.sequently  I  never 
come  to  any  sudden  determination.  That 
is  the  whole  art  of  politics.  Believe  me, 
I  have  studied  it  to  the  depths  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  I  know  how^  to  decide." 

As  he  grew  older,  Louis  Napoleon  showed 
the  qualities  neither  of  his  wonder-working 
uncle  nor  of  the  B(>auluirnais.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  likc^lihood  that  lie  was  the 
son  rather  than  the  nephew,  and  these 
memoirs  revamp  the  old  charge.  In  char- 
acter, tastes,  and  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, he  was  much  more  like  his  legal 
parent  than  XapoUon  the  Great  or  Eugene 
Beauharuais,  or,  indeed,  his  mother.  Wo 
learn  again  from  this  witness  that  King 
Louis  preferred  a  quiet  life,  literary  friends, 
and  study  to  the  noise  of  courts  and  camps, 
tho  he  was  courageous  in  war  as  well  as  in- 
dustrious in  peace.  Tho  professional  and 
ttx'hnical  works  Louis  Napoleon  published 
as  a  3'oung  man,  tho  Life  of  Cfesar  W'hich 
belongs  to  his  later  life,  are  in  the  vein  we 
might  expect  from  the  former  King  of  Hol- 
land. While  he  followed  in  tho  footsteps 
of  the  Great  Emperor  bj^  his  encotirage- 
ment  of  agriculture,  the  sciences,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  his  way  of  doing  it  had  a  note 
that  makes  one  think  of  Louis  rather  than 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Moreover,  as  he 
grew  older,  he  became  more  like  his  legal 
father.  They  came  little  in  contact,  and 
had  little  affection.  If  the  gossips  of  the 
Baron  d'Ambes  kind  must  have  their  way 
with  j)oor  frivolous  Queen  Hortense  and 
deny  to  Louis  Napoleon  the  right  to  be  the 
son  of  his  father,  one  can  do  no  better  than 
accept  the  legend  of  a  liaison  between  her 
and  Admiral  Verhuell,  and  consider  him  the 
father. 

.\fter  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Reieh- 
stiidt,  when  he  became  heir  apparent,  Louis 
Napoleon  began  to  brood  so  steadily  over 
tho  Napoleonic  idea  that  he  hypnotized 
first  himself  and  then  by  extension  others, 
until  his  thought  became  an  obsession. 
As  pretender  to  the  throne  of  the  first 
Naf)ol(>on  he  acted  like  creatures  swayed 
by  instinct,  such  as  moths  and  butterflies, 
fishes  ascending  rivers,  birds  migrating. 
Like  them,  without  being  discouraged 
through  failure,  he  made  one  foolhardy  at- 
tempt after  another,  and  in  the  end,  chance 
him  favoring  at  liist,  his  p(>rsoverance  was 
<'r<»wnc(l  with  success.  The  "mystery" 
of  such  a  character,  such  a  career,  is  of  our 
own  making. 

NOVELS  OF  THE   AUTUMN 

BacliolliT,  IrvlnK.  (liarKo  It.  Pp.  190.  New 
York  ttnd  I-ondon:    HariMT  iV  Hrolliers.    $1. 

The  "Honorable  Socrates  Potter"  is  an 
old  friend  of  the  public,  and  those  Avho  tried 
to  "k(H'pup  with  Li/zi(>"  will  be  j)leased  to 
know  how  he  manages  "Harry"  in  similar 
circumstances.  Mr.  BachdltT  is  clev(>r  in 
his  own  way,  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  Hon.  Socrates,  gets  in  .some  telling 
blows  against  the  terrible  extrava^ranco  of 
the  modern  so<MaI  leaders  and  the  danger- 
ous influence  of  the  charge  account.     He 


satirizes  the  "ancestor"  craze,  the  use  of 
crests  and  "coat  of  arms,"  and  the  foolish- 
ness of  undue  display  of  jewelry,  or  other 
forms  of  excessive  wealth,  and  always 
makes  his  point  by  developing  the  idea  to  a 
ludicrous  outcome,  but  his  steed  is  evi- 
dently a  "hob])y-horse,"  and,  altho  he 
holds  the  mirror  so  that  we  can  see  our  own 
foolish  foibles  all  too  clearly,  his  methods 
are  rather  more  provocative  of  mirth  than 
seriously  convincing.  The  Hon.  Socrates 
finally  succeeds  in  converting  Pointview 
society  to  a  saner  mode  of  living,  and 
brings  Harry's  love-affair  to  a  satisfactory 
and  startlingly  unconventional  ending. 
We  commend  the  book  as  an  amu-sing  and 
pleasant  story. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.    The  Streets  of  Asealon. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Pp.  441.  New 
York  and  London:    D.  Appleton  &  Company.    $1.40. 

A  book  that  Mr.  Chambers  WTites  and 
Mr.  Gibson  illustrates  needs  no  recom- 
mendation, but  the  work  in  this  case  has 
the  added  attraction  of  an  unusual  title 
drawn  from  the  saj'ing — "Tell  it  not  in 
Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Asealon."  Imagine  the  frothy  life  of  the 
metropolis,  the  extravagant  expenditures 
of  the  social  devotees,  and  all  the  influences 
that  could  turn  a  clever,  lovable  feUow  like 
Richard  Quarren  into  "one  of  those  dan- 
cing things  that  leads  cotillons  and  arranges 
tableaux,  plays  social  diplomat,  forgets 
secrets,  and  has  his  pockets  full  of  boudoir 
keys,"  and  you  have  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story.  Richard  was  worthy  of  better 
things,  but  he  had  grown  cj'nical  and  care- 
less. When  he  met  Strelsa  Leeds,  he  be- 
gan to  long  for  his  mislaid  manhood  and 
proceeded  to  find  it.  The  book  is  full  of 
those  sparkling  and  unconventional  con- 
versations, in  which  Mr.  Chambers  excels. 
Richard  and  Strelsa  have  to  go  through 
some  dramatic  and  trying  experiences  be- 
fore happiness  is  possible.  The  fascina- 
tions of  the  "Streets  of  Asealon"  are  set 
fc"th  with  a  truthful  and  tolerant  touch, 
but  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  peace  and 
power  that  come  from  real  labor,  healthy 
living,  and  serious  attainment.  Like  all 
the  Chambers  novels,  the  book  reads 
easily  and  holds  the  reader's  interest  to 
the  end  where  the  good  find  happiness  and 
the  bad  retribution. 

Courtney,  Mary  KIdk.    The  Pictures  of  Polly. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  107.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1912.     $1. 

Allan  Farrington,  gentleman  and  curio- 
seeker,  was  a  woman-hater ;  at  least  his  own 
cousin  said  so,  and  when  Polly  Elliott 
heard  it  she  determined  to  make  him  no- 
tice her  in  quite  an  unusual  Vfiiy.  Whether 
or  not  wo  think  her  motive  justifiable,  we 
certainly  enjoy  her  original  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  game  of  love  she  plaj's  has  a 
piquant  flavor  and  proves  exciting  and 
satisfactory  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  fanciful 
romance,  a  bewitching  comedy,  with  an 
underlying  thread  of  serious  thought. 
The  illustrations  and  the  binding  add  just 
the  right  touch. 

Davis,  Richard  UardiiiK.    The  Red-Cross  Girl. 

Pp.270.    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.26. 

There  was  a  time  when  Richard  Harding 
Davis  was  the  writer  of  short  stories,  i)ar 
excellence,  but  the  field  is  much  better 
filled  than  formerly.  Mr.  Da^^s  had  1>et- 
ter  look  to  his  laurels.  Perlia])s  he  has 
long  since  been  aware  of  this.  He  tells 
still  a  good  story,  and  always  knows  how  to 
interest  his  reader,  but  the  now  themes 
seem  to  lack  originality  and  spontaneity. 


We  long  for  something  less  conventional 
and  hackneyed.  In  this  collection  "The 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Crescent,"  and  "The 
Naked  Man"  are  the  most  appealing,  the 
former  for  its  sense  of  humor,  the  latter 
for  its  unexpected  and  satisfactory  denoue- 
ment. 

Deland,  Margaret.  The  Voice.  Pp.  8-5.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Deland  herself  is  no  better 
known  and  lo\ed  than  dear  old  Dr.  Laven- 
dar,  the  charitable,  fair-minded,  lovable 
country  parson  of  her  former  stories.  We 
are  glad  to  find  him  in  this  new-  little  story, 
together  with  his  friend,  "Dr.  Willie  King." 
Phillipa  Roberts's  father  was  an  Ir\ingite, 
and  constantly  listened  for  the  "Voice  of 
God,"  but  Phillipa  wanted  something  more 
tangible  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  on 
the  stalwart  young  Presbyterian  pastor, 
John  Fenn,  "who  measured  every  man's 
chance  of  salvation  by  his  own  theological 
yardstick."  Dr.  Lavendar,  with  his  clear- 
seeing  eye,  soon  saw  what  was  happening. 
When  Phillipa  resorted  innocently  to  love- 
potions  and  charms,  and  thereby  nearly 
kiUed  the  young  minister,  the  doctor  came 
gallantly  to  the  respue.  With  the  help  of 
Dr.  King,  he  healed  aU  the  wounds,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  and  brought  the  whole 
situation  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  And 
that  is  the  story — sweet,  simple  and  con- 
vincing. 

De  Chateaubriant,  Alphonse.     The  Keynote 

(translation).  Pp.  233.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  Geo.  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.20. 

Even  a  masterpiece  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  slightlj'  at  disadvantage  in  a  trans- 
lation, but  this  one  by  Ladj-  Davidson,  of 
the  book  which,  under  the  title  "Monsieur 
des  Lourdines,"  won  the  "Prix  Goncourt," 
leaves  the  reader  with  no  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  theme  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some: "Its  merit  lies  not  in  liveliness  of 
plot,  wealth  of  incident,  or  pandering  to 
the  elemental  passions,  but  in  the  extra- 
ordinary appeal  to  the  best  and  purest  side 
of  human  nature."  It  is  not  an  unusual 
situation  to  have  a  delicate,  refined,  home- 
loving  country  squire  break  his  heart  and 
fortune  over  a  dissolute  and  ungrateful 
spendthrift  of  a  son.  But  the  originality 
of  the  present  tale  lies  in  the  atmosphere 
of  sweetness  and  gentleness  that  pervades 
the  narrative.  The  devotion  of  the  gentle 
old  man  to  his  invalid  wife,  his  graceless 
son,  his  home,  and  his  servants,  is  ex- 
tremely pathetic,  particularly  when  he 
steals  away  by  himself  with  his  beloved 
violin  and  draws  consolation  from  its 
music.  At  last,  in  some  subtle  way,  the 
father's  love  and  gentleness  triumph  over 
the  hard-heartetlness  of  the  son,  whose 
apparent  indifference  melts  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father's  love  and  purity. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  music  over  the  human 
soul. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.     Mrs.  Lancelot.     Pp.  398. 

New  Y«.rk:    The  Century  Co.     $1.35  net. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every 
writer  has  some  motive  in  choice  of  plot 
and  plan  of  devi'lopment,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  Mr.  Hewlett's  reasons  for  some 
of  his  theories  and  evident  beliefs.  The 
"Comedy  of  Assumi)tioiis"  began  Avhen 
Georgiana  Strangways  became  the  wife  of 
Charl(>s  Lancelot,  a  self-centered,  ambi- 
tious young  go\-ernment  worker,  who 
thought  himself  slated  for  political  pre- 
ferment, and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everj'- 
thing  to  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 
Georgiana,  pale,  fragile,  and  conscientious. 
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might  have  been  very  happy  if  Charles  had 
loved  himself  less,  but  his  brain  had  room 
for  only  one  thought,  his  own  advance- 
ment. Then  comes  the  adoration  of  the 
reigning  duke.  Avhich  she  suffers,  Init  con- 
trols, and  lastly  the  stormy  passion  of  the 
poet  Gervaise,  who,  haAing  worshiped 
years  in  silence,  finally  persuades  her  to 
defy  conventions  and  seek  happiness  with 
him  and  the  eon  tions  of  his  love.  We 
wouldn't  care  to  say  what  wo  think  of 
Charles  while  all  this  is  happening,  but 
we  must  deplore  seeing  Mr.  Hewlett's 
constructive  powers  devoted  to  such  an 
unsatisfactory  and  unsavory  subject. 

Locke,  William  J.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of 
Arlstlde  Pujol.  Illu.«trated.  Pp.  325.  New  York: 
John  bane  Company.    $1.35. 

The  delineation  of  unique  characters  is 
Mr.  Locke's  strong  point,  and  "Aristide 
Pujol"  is  one  of  his  best.  The  man's  life 
and  loA'e-story  are  revealed  in  a  series  of 
chapters  which  are  chronicles  of  interest- 
ing episodes,  each  a  complete  story  in  it- 
self, and  eac^h  shedding  new  and  illumina- 
ting light  on  the  many-sided  character  of  a 
lovable,  irresistible,  irresponsible  son  of 
the  sunny  south  of  France.  "The  man's 
life  was  as  disconnected  as  a  pack  of  cards, 
and  his  historj^  is  a  category  of  termina- 
tions." Under  a  surface  of  apparentlj^ 
unprincipled  actions  lurks  a  superior  sense 
of  honor,  and  under  the  thoughtless,  heart- 
less action  of  the  moment  beats  the  warm 
and  sympathetic  heart  of  the  real  man. 
The  book  bubbles  with  spontaneous  fun. 
The  reader  learns  to  love  the  "soldier  of 
fortune,"  who  never  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  to  others  under  the 
cloak  of  self-gratification.  The  author  has 
touched  gentlj'  the  strings  of  the  emo- 
tions, and  drawn  forth  the  music  of  laugh- 
ter and  tears  with  genuine  power. 

Oppenbeim,  James.  The  Olympian.  Pp.418. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.35 
net. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  has  here  developed  in 
lavish  detail  the  theme  of  a  j'oung  man's 
almost  phenomenal  rise  to  Olympian 
heights  of  success  in  business.  Kir  by 
Trask  came  to  New  York,  at  the  age  of 
twentj'-four,  from  an  Iowa  town,  where  his 
rather  unusual  force  of  character  and  ap- 
parent bigness  of  mind  had  imprest  his  as- 
sociates with  his  ineAntable  future  success. 
Inexperience,  however,  lack  of  worldly 
knowledge,  and  easy  loss  of  courage,  gave 
him  many  a  Lard  knock  before  he  "made 
good."  The  history  of  his  failures,  as  weU 
as  his  successes,  and  the  comprehensive 
and  startling  revelations  of  conditions  in 
the  city,  as  brought  out  in  his  necessary 
experiences,  make  up  the  meat  of  the  book. 
Kirby  makes  progress  steadily  from  in- 
efficiency and  false  pride  to  proper  control 
of  himself  and  his  fate.  In  everj'  crisis  of 
the  hero's  hfe  the  author  has  shown  how  a 
Avoman's  power  stimulated  and  strength- 
ened him.  The  episodes  described  are 
marked  by  comedy  and  tragedj-  alike. 
While  the  body  of  the  book  is  given  to 
discussion  of  business  opportunities  and 
methods,  there  is  a  strong  and  well- 
developed  love-story,  full  of  romance  and 
charm,  sj^mpathetically  told. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.    The  Unknown  Quantity. 

Pp.  370.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1912. 
$1.50  net. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  title'were  not  ex- 
planatory enough  Dr.  Van  Dj^ke  has  vrrit- 
ten  a  charming  little  preface  to  his  book, 
which  suggests  great  possibilities  and 
causes  the  reader  to  peruse  wdth  eagerness 
the  pages  that  follow.    "Changes  for  good 


or  ill  take  place  in  the  heart  of  man 
for  which  his  intellect  gives  no  reason — 
there  is  the  secret,  incalculable  influence 
of  one  life  on  another.  I  am  thinking  of 
human  and  familiar  things,  quite  natural 
and  inevitable,  as  it  seems,  which  make  us 
feel  that  life  is  threaded  through  and 
through  by  the  unknown  quantity."  The 
stories  are  none  of  them  long  or  preten- 
tious— just  bits  of  real  life,  epi-sodes  of  love 
and  experience,  tinged  sometimes  with 
mysticism,  sometimes  with  subtle  sugges- 
tions whose  interpretations  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  reader's  own  ideas  and  corrob- 
orative experience.  No  one  tale  stands 
out  with  especial  brilliancy  from  the  others. 
In  fact,  one  might  be  pardoned  for  expect- 
ing something  a  little  more  startling,  but 
Dr.  Van  Dyke's  name  is  sufficient  guaranty 
for  a  high  standard  maintained  and  a  gen- 
eral excellence  that  promises  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  to  the  reader.  The  allegorical 
character  of  some  of  the  "Half-Told  Tales " 
will  appeal  especially  to  one  who  Ukes  to 
have  something  left  to  his  own  imagination. 

Watanna,  Onoto.  The  Honorable  Miss  Moon- 
light. New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1. 

The  fascination  of  Japan  and  the  dra- 
matic elements  of  a  Geisha  love-story  could 
not  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Onoto 
Watanna,  a  native  by  birth,  but  imbued  by 
education  and  training  with  all  the  West- 
ern ideals  of  civilization.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  have  a  romance  of  Japan  without 
tragedy  and  passionate  suffering,  but  there 
is  always  a  tenderness  and  sweetness  about 
them  alluring  in  their  Oriental  originality. 
This  is  not  a  problem  book,  except  as  some 
of  the  Japanese  customs  present  problems 
to  the  thoughtful  mind.  The  author  nar- 
rates in  a  simple  and  direct  way  the  intense 
love-story  of  the  beautiful  little  Geisha, 
"Spider"  (the  Honorable  Miss  Moon- 
light), and  the  tragic  circumstances  that 
grew  out  of  that  love.  The  author  has 
WTitten,  as  usual,  with  a  sympathetic 
touch. 

MR.  SHUSTER'S   BOOK   ON   PERSIA 

Shuster,  W.  Morgan.  The  Strangling  of  Persia. 

8vo,  pp.  423.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $2.50 
net. 

Mr.  Shuster's  experience  and,  as  the 
world  might  call  it,  his  failure  as  Financial 
Agent  for  Persia,  remind  readers  of  Gor- 
don's desperate  devotion  in  his  attempt 
to  pacify  the  Sudan.  Both  were  able 
and  earnest  men.  Both  were  mistaken  in 
the  elements,  political  and  racial,  with 
which  they  had  to  do.  The  American  was 
the  more  fortunate,  in  that  he  not  only, 
like  the  English  General,  saved  his  reputa- 
tion, but  also  escaped  with  his  life.  Ex- 
perienced as  the  Financial  Agent  of  Persia 
was  in  the  legal  and  banking  departments  of 
his  office,  he  was  not  so  completely  at  home 
amid  the  sinuous  unscrupulosities  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  and  found  himself  caught, 
as  in  a  trap,  between  the  intrigues  of  Russia 
and  of  England,  Avhile  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment was  too  far  paralyzed  to  protect  him. 
In  the  present  volume  he  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  experiences.  He  writes  with  a 
verve  and  sometimes  with  a  wittiness  that 
make  his  book  very  readable.  At  the 
same  time  he  shows  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  details  of  Persia's  political  and  financial 
situation.  Persia  wanted  monej-  to  effect 
needed  reforms.  In  the  foUoAving  words 
he  gives  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Russia  and  England  balked  her  efforts  to 
effect  a  loan: 


"The  Persian  Government,  starting  in 
December,  1909,  had  been  seeking  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  of  about  S2,. '300,000  from  the 
Russian  and  British  Governments,  but  the 
conditions  Avhich  the  tAvo  PoAvers  endeav- 
ored to  impose  upon  the  granting  of  this 
assistance  was  so  dangerous  to,  and  CAen 
destructiA'e  of,  Persia's  independence  that 
the  Medjlis  [the  Parliament)  Avas  compelled 
to  reject  them.  Shortly  thereafter  Persia 
entered  into  negotiations  Avith  a  priA'ate 
banking-house  in  London  for  a  loan,  and  it 
Avas  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded  on 
terms  mutually  satisfactory,  when,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1910,  the  negotiations  Avere  brought 
to  an  end  through  the  action  of  the  British 
Government,  working  in  harmony  with 
Russia,  whereby  Persia  was  prevented  from 
realizing  money  on  the  crown  jcAvels  which 
she  Avas  ready  to  pledge  for  the  loan.  All 
this  time  Russia  had  been  openly  endeavor- 
ing to  extort  a  number  of  A^aluable  con- 
cessions from  the  Persian  Medjhs  as  the 
price  of  AvithdraAving  her  troops  from  Nor- 
thern Persia.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
two  Powers  toAvard  Persia  was  marked  Avith 
increasing  unfriendliness  and  hostility." 

But  the  financial  position  of  Persia  was 
complicated  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  Per- 
sian officials  themselves,  which  rendered 
the  presence  at  Teheran  of  an  outside  con- 
trolling power  absolutely  necessary.  As 
Mr.  Shuster  says: 

"The  need  for  somewhat  unusual  control 
of  the  finances  in  Persia  was  not  in  order  to 
effect  any  change  in  the  guaranty  of  the 
foreign  loans,  but  to  enable  the  Treasurer- 
General  to  stamp  out  the  wide-spread  cor- 
ruption and  dishonesty  Avhich  prevailed 
among  the  Persian  officials  themselves,  and, 
by  causing  the  internal  taxes  to  be  paid  to 
the  Government,  actually  to  better  the 
position  of  all  foreign  creditors  Avhose  loans 
in  the  last  instance,  in  case  the  specific 
guaranty  should  at  any  time  be  insufficient, 
would  have  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral revenues  and  resources  of  the  Persian 
Government. 

"In  other  words,  efficient  financial  con- 
trol was  necessary  for  purely  internal 
reasons,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  foreign  loans  except  to  increase 
their  security.  Had  some  such  legislation 
not  been  passed,  it  Avould  have  been  utterly 
impossible  for  any  progress  whatsoever  to 
haA'e  been  made  toward  practical  financial 
reorganization,  and  the  Treasurer-General 
and  his  American  associates  would  have 
spent  their  tirne  in  fruitless  battles  against 
the  corrupt  cliques  of  goA'ernment  officials, 
whose  selfish  interests  lay  in  maintaining 
the  status  quo  of  chaos  and  confusion  in 
fiscal  matters." 

The  two  ultimatums  of  Russia  and  the 
connivance  and  support  of  the  English 
Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Grey,  sealed  the 
decree  for  the  strangling  of  Persian  na- 
tionality, and  eventually  resulted  in 
Persia's  rejection  of  Mr.  Shuster  and  his 
proposals  for  many  admirable  and  neces- 
sary reforms. 

Mr.  Shuster  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
his  personal  experiences  in  Persia,  which 
will  form  an  admirable  handbook  for  Amer- 
ican ministers  in  the  East.  He  does  not 
speak  hopefully  of  Persia's  future.  To 
quote  his  Avords: 

"The  Avriter  had  no  illusions  about  altru- 
ism in  international  affairs.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  excuse  for  self-deception.  But 
one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
overthroAV  of  Persia  is  that  the  civilized 
world  has  far  to  travel  before  it  may  rise  up 
and  call  itself  blest.  The  Persian  people, 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  live  and  govern 
themselves  instead  of  remaining  the  serfs 
of  wholly  heartless  and  corrupt  leaders,  de- 

{Conlinued  on  page  80(5) 


RAILWAYS   PROMOTING   GOOD 
ROADS 

NOT  a  little  has  been  said  in  official  rail- 
way reports  and  elsewhere  of  the  in- 
roads made  by  automobiles  on  the  passenger 
traffic  of  st<'am-cars  and  trolley  lines.  Coin- 
cident with  these  reports  come  other  items 
of  news,  sho\%'ing  that  some  of  the  railway 
managers  are  promoting  the  good-roads 
movement,  believing  that  good  roads  will 
benefit  rather  than  injure  the  railways. 
That  such  benefits  will  come  to  them  seems 
inevitable  in  the  matter  of  freight,  if  not  in 
passengers.  Motor  for  October  has  an 
article  on  this  subject  by  W.  E.  Williams, 
who  finds  that  some  of  the  railways  "  are 
spending  good  money  and  lots  of  it  to 
educate  the  public  to  permanent  highway 
improvement."    He  says: 

"  It  means  an  increase  in  crops,  which 
will  within  a  few  years  double  the  freight 
traffic  of  the  railways.  And  it  is  this  con- 
sideration that  has  made  the  steam  railway 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  the  motorist. 
The  railway  campaign  for  permanently 
improved  wagon  roads  has  centered  in  the 
Middle  West,  because  the  Middle  West  is 
the  granary  of  the  continent.  And,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  motorists  them- 
selves, no  other  one  influence  has  been  so 
great  a  factor  in  that  wonderful  renaissance 
of  road  building  which  has  swept  over  the 
West  in  the  past  three  years. 

"  I*ractically  all  of  the  railways  centering 
in  the  Middle  West  haxe  in  one  Avay  or 
another  encouraged  good  roads.  The 
JYisco  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  however,  have  easily  been  leaders  in  the 
movement.  Both  have  spent  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  si)reading 
the  gospel  of  highway  iini)roveineiil,  and 
they  will  spend  millions  before  tli<'\-  ha\'e 
attained  the  results  they  de- 
sire. Both  keep  '  good  roads ' 
trains  and  expensive  corps  of 
instructors  busy  for  at  least 
half  of  the  year.  The  princi- 
pal work  has  been  done  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa. There  are  few  towns 
on  their  lines  whose  residents 
are  not  familiar  with  a  rail- 
way good-roads  met^ting  and 
school  of  instruction. 

"  The  work  of  the  Frisco  is 
typical  of  all  that  has  been 
done  by  railways  in  tliis  direc- 
tion. B.  F.  Yoakum,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  th(>  exe(!U- 
tiv(^  board  of  the  tYisco,  is 
the  directing  genius  behind 
the  work,  and  the  train  car- 
rying the  school  of  highway 


instruction  is  called  the  'B.  F.  Y'oalaim 
Good-Roads  Train.'  Mr.  Y' oakum  himself, 
on  various  occasions,  has  taken  time  from 
his  multitudinous  affairs  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  the  train  in  order  to  deliver 
addresses  upon  highwaj^  improvement. 
And  Mr.  Y'oakum  believes  that  roads 
should  be  built  not  only  to  accommodate 
wagon  traffic,  but  touring-car  and  motor- 
truck traffic.  There  may  be  a  few  things 
about  the  development  of  the  motor-car 
business  that  do  not  work  to  his  interests, 
but  he  is  no  reactionary.  He  believes  that 
railways  should  meet  conditions  by  deliver- 
ing the  goods,  not  by  discouraging  progress. 

"  The  Frisco  went  into  the  good  roads 
campaign  thoroughly  prepared.  It  didn't 
stint  expenses.  Mr.  Y'oaknm  saw  a  chance 
to  get  back  an  incalculably  large  profit 
when  highways  should  be  improved,  t  It 
is  to  good  roads,  not  to  railways,  that  the 
country  must  largely  look  for  its  future 
growth  and  development,'  he  said,  t  Rail- 
ways can  not  prosper  unless  the  country 
prospers.  Let's  not  slight  our  part  of  the 
work.' 

"  So  the  Frisco  sent  out  a  good-roads 
train  of  four  cars.  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  train,  more  than  $40,000  was 
spent  in  equipping  the  train.  Good-roads 
experts  were  hired  and  the  Frisco  detailed 
employees  and  officials  to  help  out.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Government  was  induced 
to  send  its  own  experts  along.  The  Frisco 
paid  the  living  expenses  of  the  partj^  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  operating  the  train. 

"  The  make-up  of  the  train  was  unique. 
The  baggage-car  carried  a  roller  and 
crusher  and  the  power  to  operate  them. 
The  second  car  contained  every  modern 
road-making  device.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Washington  and  equipped  bj^  the  Govern- 
ment good-roads  bureau.  The  third  car 
was  a  large  coach  used  for  a  lecture-car. 
This  was  equipped  with  samples  of  road- 
making  materials,  relief  maps  showing  the 


From  "  Mutor.' 


topographical  problems  to  be  considered- 
pictures  of  model  roads,  and  even  a  few 
bits  of  model  road-bed.  There  was  also  a 
stereopticon  and  moving-picture  outfit  for 
use  in  illustrating  the  lectures.  The  last 
car  of  the  train  was  the  living  quarters  of 
the  party  of  experts  and  educators.  From 
AprU  1  to  the  middle  of  September  this 
train  covered  7,500  miles  in  eleven  States, 
and  instruction  was  given  to  more  than 
50,000  men. 

"  While  the  Frisco  w^as  doing  this  great 
work  for  the  farmer  and  the  motorist,  the 
Santa  Fe  was  carrying  on  a  similar  project, 
which,  I  believe,  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  the  Frisco's  educational  campaign. 
It  covered  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest 
lines  of  its  system.  In  addition  to  sending 
out  its  good-roads  special,  the  Santa  Fe 
announced  that  it  would  cooperate  in  a 
financial  way  with  good-roads  organiza- 
tions. 

"  The  work  has  only  begun.  It  will  be 
carried  on  for  years.  The  railways  can  not 
stop,  because  their  traffic  officials  have  dis- 
covered that  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
railways  earn  large  profits  only  on  business 
originating  in  regions  which  have  good 
roads.  The  reason  is  that  improved  high- 
Avays  and  heavy  crops  always  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  former  stimulating  the  latter." 

THE    LEGALITY    OF    NEW    HIGH- 
WAY   BONDS 

At  the  election  on  November  5,  a 
proposal  in  New  Y'ork  State  to  issue 
$50,000,000  of  additional  highway  bonds 
will  be  voted  on.  Late  in  October  the  ques- 
tion was  seriously  raised  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  an  issue.  Those  who 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the  issue 
point  out  that,  under  Article  VII,  the 
aggregate  highway  debts  authorized  shall 
not  at  any  one  time  exceed  the  sum  of 
Bj^  voting  the  new  issue  that 
sum  w^ould  be  exceeded.  The 
logical  conclusion  from  this 
view  is  that,  unless  the  con- 
stitution is  amended,  no  more 
highway  bonds  can  be  issued 
in  New  Y^ork  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  there  is  no  restriction  on 
bond  issues  by  referendum 
when  the  bonds  are  for  other 
purposes  than  highway  im- 
provements. Highway  bonds, 
however.  can  not  exceed 
$50,000,000.  The  New  Y^ork 
Tiiucs  reports  interviews  with 
Henry  W.  Taft  and  Frederic 
R.  Coudert,  prominent  New 
York  lawyers,  on  this  subject. 
It  savs: 


$50,000,000. 


INTERIOR   OF   THE    "LECTURE-CAR,"    IN  WHICH     IN8TRICTION    IS    GIVEN 
AT   STOPPING-POINTS   ALONG   THE    LINE    OF   THE    RAILROAD. 


(Continued  on  page  798) 
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Franklin  Little  Six— Thirty 

A  graceful,  distinctive  car,  with  all  the  smoothness,  silence  and  flexibility  of  six  cylinder 
construction.  Light  weight,  economical  to  run,  easy  riding,  fast  over  the  road.  Unusually  able 
with  ample  reserve  power  for  every  requirement.  Five  passenger  Touring ;  Tw  o  passenger 
Victoria-Phaeton.     Price  $2800. 

As  a  man  of  affairs  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  knowing  why  the  Franklin 
has  stuck  so  consistently  to  its  distinctive  principles  of  construction — direct  air  cooling,  light 
weight,  full  elliptic  springs,  a  wood  frame  and  large  tires. 

We  have  done  so  because  it  has  been  absolutely  proven,  under  all  conditions  of  service 
by  thousands  of  Franklin  owners  for  eleven  years,  that  these  principles  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  unusual  results  obtained  from  Franklin  cars. 

For  example:  Franklin  cars  use  less  gasoline,  averaging  from  20%  to  35%  greater 
mileage  per  gallon.  This  is  the  result  of  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  the  Franklin  direct  air 
cooled  motor.  Franklin  cars  average  from  400  to  600  miles  per  gallon  of  oil,  without  smoke. 
This  is  due  to  our  new  and  improved  re-circulating  oiling  system.  Franklin  cars  use  fewer 
tires.  This  is  the  result  of  light  weight  on  large  tires,  and  because  the  tires  are  not  pounded 
by  rigid,  unyielding  construction.  Franklin  cars  travel  faster  in  the  long  run,  ride  easier  and 
last  longer  because  of  the  shock-absorbing  properties  of  the  full-elliptic  springs,  resilient  wood 
frame  and  flexible  drive  system. 

These  principles  are  explained  more  fully  and  Franklin  construction  is  analyzed  point 
by  point  in  a  simple,  non-technical  way  in  a  book  recently  written  by  our  engineers,  entitled 
"An  Analysis  of  Franklin  Motor  Car  Construction." 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  this  book,  together  with  our  catalogue,  to  any  one  who  is 
seriously  considering  the  purchase  of  a  car  of  Franklin  quality. 

OTHER  FRANKLIN  MODELS 


G     Hunabout,  4  cylinder 

18  h.p.  2  passenger  $i6-;o 

n  Torpedo- Phaeton,  6 
cylinder,  38  h.p.  4 
passenger  -  $3500 


II  Limousine,  6  cylin- 
der, 38  h.p.  7  pas- 
senger     -       -       -  $4750 

G    Touring,   4  cylinder, 

2;  h.p.  5  passenger  #2000 


D    Touring,  6   cylinder, 

38  h.p  5  passenger  $3500 

H  Touring,  6  cylinder, 
38  h.p.  7  passen- 
ger   -       -  -  $3750 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE 


1  5   Franklin  Square 


NEW  YORK 
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This  Christmas 

Give  Your  Wife 

an  Electric 

An  Electric  for  her 

very  oiun — what  more  enjoy- 
able surprise  could  your  wife 
receive  on  Christmas  morning? 
Every  woman  longs  to  own  an 
Electric.  Every  woman  knows 
the  comfort,  convenience  and 
heightened  social  prestige  it  gives. 
Why  not  make  this  the  happiest 
Christmas  ? 

Your  wife  would 

love  to  drive  about  in  her  own 
Electric  —  quiet,  fashionable, 
simple  and  safe.  She  can  pay 
her  social  calls;  do  her  shopping; 
attend  the  theatre  and  reception. 
You  will  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
it,  too. 

And   Christmas  is 

Ihe  season  of  seasons  for  an 
Electric.  The  cold,  biting 
•winds  and  snow  flurries  without 
make  you  feel  all  the  cozier  within 
an  Electric.  There  is  such  ex- 
liilaratingpleasure  in  glidingnoise- 
lessly  down  the  boulevard, 
through  the  park,  threading  in  and 
out  of  congested  traffic — quickly, 
■easily,  without  bother  or  effort. 

Driving  an  Elec- 
tric is  simplicity  itself  —  no 
trouble  whatever.  Any  wo- 
man— even  a  child— can  operate 
an  Electric  efficiently.  The  first 
cost  of  an  Electric  is  decidedly 
moderate  when  you  consider  its 
lasting,  satisfactory  service.  Main- 
tenance expense  and  cost  of  power 
is  far  lower  than  that  for  other 
types  of  cars. 


I  tit  p  rent  hi  (f  litfiraturn  ahoiif 
tliH  Khrtric  Vehirle 
sent  tjladhj.     }Vriti<   tixlai/. 

Before  you  buy  any  car 
— consider  the  Electric 


Electric  Vehicle  Association 
OF  America 

124   West   42ncl   Street 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK      ,  ,„     CHICAGO 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(.Continued  from  page  79G) 

"  In  a  general  way  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  additional  bond  issue  is  legal. 
Mr.  Taft,  after  reading  the  two  sections 
relating  to  appropriations  of  money  or 
bonds  for  highway  improvements  and  the 
referendum  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
at  the  polls,  decided  that  the  two  sections 
(4  and  12  of  Article  VII)  did  not  conflict, 
and  a  vote  appropriating  an  additional 
bond  issue  of  S.50,000,(X)0  for. that  specific 
purpose  would  apparently  be  valid. 

"  Frederic  R.  Coudert  gav^e  the  two  sec- 
tions a  brief  reading  and  concluded  that 
Section  12  contained  no  prohibition  agaJnst 
a  referendum  being  submitted  to'the  people 
for  approval  of  a  further  issue  of  bonds. 

"  '  Under  Section  12,'  he  said,  '  the  legis- 
lature has  no  further  power  to  authorize 
an  issue  of  bonds  without  the  approval  of 
the  peopL.  Section  12  plainly  limits  the 
officers  of  the  State  Mjrovernment  to  an 
issue  of  .$50,000,000  of  bonds.  All  virtue 
under  Section  12  ha\ing  been  exhausted  by 
the  issue  of  the  bonds,  while  there  are 
$50,000,000  of  bonds  outstanding,  is  a  dead 
section.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  lirnita- 
tion  in  Section  12  to  prevent  the  legisla- 
ture from  referring  to  the  people  for  ap- 
proval the  question  of  another  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  highway 
improvements.'  " 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A  CHEAP  CAR  IN 
ENGLAND 

Reports  still  come  from  England  of  the 
deep  interest  taken  by  motorists  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  in  the  production 
of  a  British  car  to  sell  for  not  more  than 
$1,000.  Engineers,  who  have  been  closely 
studying  the  cheap  American  cars  sold  in 
that  country,  are  said  to  be  positive  that 
a  good  $1,000  car  can  V)e  produced  in 
England.  Robert  W.  Brewer,  who  has 
spent  several  weeks  of  the  past  summer  in 
studying  American  industry,  is  reported 
in  a  London  letter  to  The  Automobile  as 
saying: 

"  There  is  a  market  for  this  small  car. 
It  must  equal  similar  American  cars  in  per- 
formance, so  that  it  will  meet  the  American 
car  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  our 
colonies.  In  Canada  and  Australia,  bodies 
(^ould  be  supplied  for  such  a  car  by  makers 
in  the  respective  countries.  In  selling  cars, 
appearance  goes  a  long  a\  ay,  and  to  develop 
a  rapidly  growing  business  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  manufactiu"er  to  cater  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  in  bodies. 

"  The  feeling  is  gaining  ground  here  that 
it  is  far  better  for  the  buyer  to  purchase  a 
stock  car  for  .$1,(K)0  and  spend  a  little 
additional  money  in  adapting  it  to  his  own 
purposes  than  it  is  to  bu^•  a  more  expensive 
car  produced  to  suit  his  jjarticular  whims. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  movement  to 
start  a  cooperative  scheme,  as  lias  b(>en 
voiced  by  certain  tra<li>  journals.  The  plan 
is  (hat  all  those  who  an^  sui)plying  tlie 
manufacturing  company  witli  parts,  or  wlio 
are  rendering  S(>rvice  l)y  sales  or  otherwise, 
sliall  l)(>come  stockholders  in  the  concern. 
In  this  way  they  mak(>  tlieir  profit  and 
receive  a  fair  and  reasonaljle  payment. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  tariff  whether 
the  cars  that  .sell  at  $1,(KH)  can  l>e  made  or 
not.  We  can  make  the  car  at  the  price. 
The  tim(>  will  come  wIkmi  by  good  manage- 
ment and  modern  business  methods  the 
all-British  $i,(KK)  car  will  make  itself 
seriously  felt  I)y  tliose  wlio  import  American 
cars.  \Ve  hoi)e  tliat  soon  a  strong  Unionist 
government  will  be  in  power,  and  will  l)e 
enabled  to  pa.ss  such  measures  in  Parlia- 
ment as  will  put  a  substantial  tariff  on  the 
importation   of  American   cars,  so   that  in 


spite  of  the  cutting  of  prices,  the  price  to 
the  consumer  will  remain  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  is  charged  for  the  British 
product. 

"  The  production  of  the  $1,000  car  will 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  of  the 
existing  motor-car  firms  in  England.  It 
will  educate  the  buying  public  to  the  use, 
of  a  British  car  in  preference  to  an  Amer- 
ican one." 

Another  engineer  who  has  studied  the 
situation  is  reported  as  having  said:  "  The 
majority  of  motor-cars  in  the  United  States 
are  not  made  by  one  single  firm;  they  are 
made  bj'  dozens  of  firms,  each  of  which  is  a 
specialist  in  the  making  of  certain  parts. 
They  are  then  assembled  at  the  factory 
and  given  a  name.  .  The  total  cost  of  every 
part  which  goes  to  make  a  complete  car  of 
a  really  high  standard  soldv  in  the  United 
States  at  $1,500  is  approximately  $625. 
What  we  want  is  a  combination  of  firms  in 
this  country,  each  to  supply  various  parts  for 
the  British  car." 

GASOLINE  DEMAND  OVERTAKING 
PRODUCTION 

A  writer  in  Automobile  Topics  discusses 
the  pressing  question  of  the  demand  for 
gasoline  being  so  great  as  to  threaten  soon 
to  outrun  production.  Authentic  figures  of 
production  are  available  for  the  whole 
period  of  crude-oil  history,  running  back 
now  somewhat  more  than  sixty  years.  The 
production  in  this  country  for  1^0  was 
209,556,048  barrels.  The  production  for 
the  whole  world  in  the  same  year  was  327,- 
472,256  barrels,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  produced  about  64  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  production  in  this 
country  in  1859,  when  production  began, 
was  onlv  2,000  barrels.  The  production 
was  5,260,748  barrels  in  1870;  26,286,123 
barrels  in  1880;  45,823,572  barrels  in  1890; 
and  63,620,529  barrels  in  1900.  The  in- 
crease, therefore,  in  this  country  since  1900 
has  been  tremendous.  This  country  not 
only  leads  as  the  world's  greatest  producer 
of  petroleum,  but  it  provides  the  greatest 
market  for  the  refined  products.  Discuss- 
ing the  naphtha  and  gasoline  products,  the 
writer  says: 

"  Turning  to  the  question  of  refining,  it  is 
well  known  that  from  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  petroleum  three  principal 
classes  of  products  are  obtained,  namely, 
the  naphthas,  illuminating  oils,  and  lubri- 
cants  

"  Gasoline  is  one  of  the  several  products 
obtainable  from  crude  naphtha.  Hence, 
from  a  given  quantity  of  crude  oil  not  more 
than  12  per  cent,  of  automobile  fuel  can  be 
obtained  by  methods  of  refining  at  present 
recognized — that  is,  so  long  as  the  con- 
sumer insists  that  the  fuel  for  his  motor- 
vehicle  be  known  as  gasoline  and  that  it 
l)ehav«»  according  to  certain  preconceived 
and  perfectly  arbitrary  notions  as  to  how 
a.utomobiI(>  fuel  should  behave.  Thus  the 
exliaustion  of  certain  fields  and  develop- 
miMit  of  others  is  bound  to  have  a  definite 
eiTect  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  gasoline 
produced,  but  also  on  its  quality. 

"  Estimating  the  probabh"  yields  of  crude 
naphtha  in  11  States  on  the  basis  of  figures 
given,  tiiere  are  shown  for  1909  roughly 
1S1.7  million  barrelsW  crude  oil  from  wliich 
15.6  million  barrels  of  naphtha  were  pro- 
(iuct>d,  as  ;igains(  19S.4  million  barrels  of 
oil  in  1910,  jiroducing  15.1  million  barn^ls 
of  naphtha.  In  other  words,  despite  a  gain 
of  16.7  million  liarrels  of  crude,  or  9.2  per 
cent.,  there  was  a  loss  of  nearly  500.000 

(Continued  on  page  800) 
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Baker  Electric  Trucks 
Bought  by  the  American  Express  Company 


A  modern  delivery  system  is  governed  by  two  con-  Economy  of  Maintenance:  On  account  of  the  use 

trolling  factors — Economy  and  Reliability.  of   the  highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship,  the 

One  of  the  great  companies  to  give  this  problem      small  number  and  cheapness  of  wearing  parts  the  acces- 
'ial    studv    was  the    American    Rxnress    Comnanv.      sibility  of  these  parts,  the  absence  of  all  complicated  ma- 
chinery, no  cooling  system,  no  valves,  no  radiators,  no 
carburetor,  no  ignition  system,  no  sliding  and  cam  gears, 


special 

and  to  give  themselves  opportunity  to  try  out  various 
makes  of  cars  in  their  own  way,  they  purchased  several 
of  different  makes,  both  electric  and  gasoline,  and  put 
them  into  service. 

Over  two  years  of  exhaustive  comparative  tests 
ensued,  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  Baker  Electrics 
in  these  tests  were  so  highly  satisfactory  that  this  com- 
pany placed  an  order  for  50  Bakers.  It  has  since  placed 
additional  orders,  making  a  total  of  182  Bakers. 


no  clutch,  no  gasoline,  no  excessive  speed. 

The  superiority  of  the  Electric  Truck  over  the  Gas- 
oline for  city  work  is  thoroughly  established.  There  are 
Electrics  which  have  been  in  constant  use  for  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  and  are  still  giving  satisfactory  service. 

Trucks  employing  other  means  of  power,  rarely,  if 
ever,  give  a  record  like  this,  on  account  of  the  wear  and 
grind  due  to  the  nature  of  their  construction.   And  with 


Any  business,  large  or  small,  that  wants  to  save  money     this  tremendous  difference  in  durability,  the  month  to 


in  its  delivery  department,  should  get  the  facts  about  the 
wonderful  Baker.  It  is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  THE 
TRUCK  OE  ECONOMY,  coupled  with  unequalled 
RELIABILITY. 

Economy  of  Operation:  Onaccountof  the  small 
amount  of  current  it  consumes — less  per  ton-mile  than 
any  other  Electric  Truck;  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
of  construction — non-mechanical  and  inexpensive  men 
learn  to  operate  a  Baker  satisfactorily  in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  Baker  line  extends  from  500  pounds  to  4-ton  capacity 


month  maintenance  expense  of  a  Baker  is  far  less  than 
that  of  any  other  car.  Let  us  send  you  figures  on  this 
point  applied  to  your  own  conditions. 

Fourteen  years'  experience  stands  back  of  every 
Baker — experience  that  covers  the  creation  and  perfec- 
tion of  every  important  feature  in  the  development  of 
the  electric  vehicle  industry.  With  such  an  engineering 
record  as  this,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  Baker  design,  construction,  or  workmanship. 

II  having  the  service  backing  of  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in 


the  world.      Let  us  study  your  delivery  problems.     Our  Transportation  Cost  Bureau  is  at  your  disposal  without  charge  or  obligation, 
OPEN  TERRITORY  :  We  solicit  applications  from  men  or  concerns  in  unoccupied  territory  who  are  equipped  to  handle  the  Baker. 


The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company 

C^LE\/ELP%ND,     OHIO 

Makers  also  of  Baker  Electric  Coupes,   Victorias, 
Broughams,  etc. 

Los  Angeles,  Tenth  and  Olive  Sts.     Boston,  801  Boylston  St. 


Baker  500-po 
retailers' 


und  Electric  T 
light  delivery 


Kansas  City.  3105  Uillham  Road 

Detroit,  81 5  Woodward  Av. 

('Iiic.ifo,  2023  Michigan  Av. 

N   w  York.  1798  Broadway 

Washington,  1138  Connecticut  Av 

Spokane,  818  Fourth  Av. 

Canada:  The  Baker  Motor  Vehijie  Co.  o£Canada,Ltd.,Walkerville,Ont. 

Representatives  in  Other  Leading  Cities 

ruck— for 


Seattle,  1718  Broadway 
Sacramento,  1217  Seventh  St. 
Richmond,  1623  West  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia.  1927  Market  St. 
Denver,  1549  Lincoln  St. 


Baker  4-ton  Electric  Truck  suitable  for  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  in  all  lines  where  heavy  service  is  required. 
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OK    FOR  THE     CACLE  A"  WATER-MARK-    -     -IT'S     A    GOOD    HABl 


^  There  is  a  firm  in  Pittsburgh  making  plain  Iron 
Pipe  which  is  so  good  that  they  put  their  name 
in  raised  letters  on  every  length  of  it.  They  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  user  will  know^  they  stand 
back  of  its  quality — and  that  it  is  Good  Pipe  for 
that  reason. 


(*llfffi!l# 


TKAOE  MARKCP 


WATER  MARKED 


WMK^ 


^  Now,  all  Writing  Paper  probably  looks  alike 
to  you.  But  some  are  the  actual  equivalent  in 
paper  quality  for  their  price,  and  some  are  not. 
To  you,  the  quality- value  of  a  Bond  Paper  is  about 
as  intangible  as  the  quality-value  of  Iron  Pipe. 

^  So  we  have  Trade- Marked  Thirty-Four  Bond 
Papers  with  the  Water-Mark  of  "the  Eagle  and 
the  A"  because  they  are  good  papers,  and  so  that 
you  might  be  able  to  identify  them. 

^  There  is  an  "  Eagle  A"  Bond  Paper  for  every 
use,  because  there  is  one  at  every  price — from 
6c  to  24c  a  pound. 

^  A  production  last  year  of  over  15,000,000 
pounds  of  "  Eagle  A"  Papers  bespeaks  their 
worth. 

Your    Printer    or    Lithographer         Be   Opinionated    about   your 
handles   our   products.     Ask   to         stationery.      Tell    your   Printer 
see  samples  of  you  want  him  to  use 


PapcrS 


(D©yp©[M  momJDi 


Or,  write  us  and  we  shall  send 

you    a    Handsome    Portfolio   ol 

Specimens. 


The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 
You  ought  to  have  samples  of  it. 

In  writing  please  mention  which  of  these  Sample  Sets  you  prefer. 


AMeRICAMWRITINGPAPeRCOMPAMY 

25  Main  Street  :Holyoke.MdssdchusGtts 

Twenty  Nine  COills 


i 


■iJM.ijjkJii:i^:MJi.E«if-M.'rjgj;MVfi 


!I7!IS1 


m{ 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them  — something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education"— when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
Jhe  Standard  Dictionary. 


"DON'TSHOUra 

"  I  hi'ftr  yiin.     I  onn  hi'iir  now  iih     -— ^™ 

well  iiH  iinybmi.v.     "Hdw?"    Oli 
Homi'thlnK      ni'VT    -TlIK 
MOKLKY  I'lIONE      Iv.'i 
l'»ir  in  my  narH  now,  but  thi'> 
iirx  inviiiiiilo    I  wnuiil  not  know 
I  linH  them  in  myKflf,  only  thai 
lic'jir  all  ritiht. 

"ThO  M0RLE7  PBONE  for  tl.o 


THE  SANITARY 


Individual 
Communion 


CUPS 


List  of  thousands  of  chnrrhos  usinK 
our  cups  nnd  FREE  C^T&LOO  with 
quotations  sent  upon  ro<Hi<st. 

Sanitary  Communion  Outfit  Co.. 


Mth  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DEAF 


IttntliK  rnri  what  rinasra 
nro  t.i  till'  i-y.-a       Invmihlo, 
iif.tlii.l.'     \Mii;liil"»"    nn<l 
t  rtilt  '. ^       All  V    11.   i'(\n  nfljuat 

'      o>.  t li.in.li..(lthou. 

unci  a'M.     Wrlt«  for  iKM.klnl  nii'l  I.  ■tiiiii'iiiiiU 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Perry  Bldg,.  Phil*. 


TIME,  MONEY 
and  EFFICIENCY 


Demand  this  EDvelope 

TllllO     ttlTIIIlM-    tllO      StCl-l 

ciiis|is  fiiHtcn  inHtanllv  -  ^ 
no  tying  or  untying   of 

niiiiMvy  Hioftuso  they  ;iri' 

III. I'll-     of    I'cii  ro|)t'  tlbrr 

liKbt'T   than    li'atliiT.     but 

linn,  (oiii-li  an<l  <lural<li'. 

l\n"lcJ<>iiry     BcoauM'  yon    don't    hiiTo  to  |>ull  out  n 

hiiiiilrcil  pttpiTH  to  tinil   oiii-     look   i>t   the  indi'X  an<l 

yot  tlu^  ttuo  you  want  iiniiifii.itrl  \ , 

STEEUTYE  EXPANDISS  ENVELOPE 

(■  n<'<>(liMt  \>y  cvi'rr«>no  wuli  impni  to  fllr  ur  rairT.  HnM»  1 
t'l  liM)  papnt  nitii  lli<-  tl^'ol  rloap  ailjusta  Wi  fit  c^-iitruU. 
Kaoh  I'livi'loiH)  !■  lii'li'Xf'l. 

Siffl-Tyu  Kiivrlxpcs  «io  ina<tp  of  rvt\  ropo  flhro,  tcuith  kihI 
(liitnblr  hut  liiflil.  Tsod  )>y  U  S  (K>v<>rnni<'nt  niui  hiin- 
drodi  of  bir  roiiipanii't.  Hado  in  alt  liici  iiu'ludinx  vnti- 
Cfil  nii<.  Stild  liy  itAtiotifrs  rvfiTwhrre.  It  you  don't  fliid 
Ih'     I    writ."  (M  f'-r  fii'l  lnf.»rniit''f  n---^  ('■^inlocnc  N"    '21 

GEO.  B.  GRAFF  CO.  Bo.ion.  Ma.s. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

{Continued  from  page  798) 

barrels  in  the  yield  of  crude  naphtha,  or  3.2 
per  cent.,  owing  to  the  altered  composition 
of  the  crudes.  .  ,-.  ^- 

"  The  process  of  refining  crude  naphtha  is 
analogous  to  the  method  whereby  crude 
petroleum  is  refined.  That  is  to  say,  pass- 
ing over  the  technicalities  of  the  '  sweet- 
ening '  processes — treatments  for  removing 
various  impurities  and  particularly  deodor- 
izing the  oil — the  crude  naphtha  is  heated 
in  a  still  to  a  given  temperature  and  the 
issuing  "vapor  condensed  and  drawn  off 
into  a  tank.  After  a  period  it  becomes 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  in  the  still  in  order  to  continue  the 
flow  of  vapor  through  the  condenser  coils, 
and  with  every  such  change  of  temperature 
the  nature  of  the  product  changes.  Other 
influences,  like  the  introduction  of  live 
steam  into  the  still  at  the  proper  time,  the 
cooling  of  the  upper  walls  of  the  still  to 
cause  a  portion  of  the  vapor  to  be  con- 
densed and  fall  back  into  the  boiling  mass 
below,  thereby'  undergoing  the  change 
known  to  the  distiller  as  '  cracking,'  like- 
wise serve  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  product. 

"  To  separate  the  resulting  distillates  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  divert  the  flow  from 
the  condenser  into  different  tanks.  The 
process  is  continuous;  the  distillate  flowing 
for  any  given  length  of  time — it  matters 
little  how  long  or  short  a  period — is  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons.  The  significant 
fact  just  here  is  that  the  ordinary  process 
of  refining  does  not  produce  a  series  of 
distinct  and  chemically  standardized  prod- 
ucts, but  always  a  series  of  mixtures. 

"  It  is  assumed  that  15  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  be  consumed  per  week  by  the  average 
car  during  the  active  touring  period  of  the 
year  amounting  to,  say,  32  weeks.  This 
would  account  for  480  gallons  per  car.  It  is 
further  supposed  that  two-thirds  of  all  ears 
are  inactive  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  and  that  of 
the  one-third  remaining  in  service,  an  aver- 
age consumption  of  10  gallons  a  week  is 
required,  notwithstanding  bad  roads  and 
increased  idle  running  to  prevent  freezing 
in  very  cold  Aveather.  And  it  is  assumed 
that  this  lower  rate  of  consumption  holds 
for  only  15  out  of  the  remaining  20  weeks 
in  the  year.  One-third  of  all  the  cars  in  use, 
th(Tefore,  would  require  150  additional 
gallons  of  fuel  each,  or  the  average  con- 
sumption per  car  of  all  cars  in  use  would  be 
one-third  of  this  amount,  or  50  gallons. 
The  a\erage  consumption  per  car  per  year 
is  therefore  s(>t  down  at  530  gallons,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  1232  barrels. 

"  For  commercial  vehicles  an  average 
daily  mileage  of  50  is  allowed  with  a  con- 
sumption of  5  miles  per  gallon,  or  a  total 
a\-erage  consumption  of  10  gallons  a  day. 
It  is  assumed  that  this  average  extends 
over  a  period  of  250  days  a  year  for  all  cars 
in  service,  making  a  total  of  2,500  gallons 
l)er  car  per  year,  or  practically  60  barrels 
of  gasoline  per  machine. 

"  The  total  numbers  of  pleasure-cars  in 
service  each  year  since  1903  are  based  on 
production  estimates  carefully  compiled, 
with  allowances  for  the  effects  of  foreign 
commerce,  both  imjKn't  and  export,  on  the 
total  consumption  figure,  and  also  with  a 
vi(>w  to  correcting  for  obsolence.  They 
are  bi^imed  to  b(>  conservative.  The  an- 
nual i)roduction  figures  used  in  this  con- 
nection are  tabulated  herewith. 

"  This  checks  up  pretty  closely  with  re- 
cent registration  figures  and  supplementary 
«'stimates  for  States  in  which  registration  is 
not  required,  and  is  believed  to  represent 

{Continued  on  paqe  S02) 
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Appreciation  of  Cadillac  luxury  as  exemplified  in  the  enclosed  types,  reaches  its  height 
among  those  who  can  afford  any  car,  no  matter  what  its  price. 


THE  CADILLAC  LIMOUSINE 

The  Cadillac  Limousine  has  rapidly  advanced 
to  the  position  of  leadership  of  enclosed  cars. 

It  finds  its  greatest  sale  among  those  who 
place  luxury,  comfort,  ease,  richness,  taste, 
dignity,    elegance    and    refinement    above    all 


INTERIOR  OF  CADILLAC  LIMOUSINE 


price  consideration  and  who  are  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  that  which  represents  these 
qualifications  in  the  highest  degree. 


The  improved  Delco  automatic  cranking 
device,  the  electric  lights  both  inside  and 
out,  the  powerful,  quiet  motor,  the  ample 
wheel  base,  the  large  wheels  and  tires,  the 
flexible  yielding  springs,  the  deep,  soft  com- 
fortable upholstering,  the  richness  of  trim- 
mings and  finish,  all  contribute  to  the  luxuri- 
ousness  of  this  splendid  car. 

The  body  is  made  of  aluminum  by  the 
latest  improved  methods.  The  forward  or 
driver's  compartment,  which  is  three-quarter 
enclosed,  is  upholstered  in  hand  buffed,  dull 
finished,  deep  grained  black  leatber  with 
French  roll  across  front  of  cushions.  The 
top  deck  above  forward  compartment  is 
American  black  walnut. 

The  rear  or  passenger  compartment  with 
its  two  revolving  seats,  which  may  be  folded 
up  close  to  sides  of  body  when  not  in 
use,  affords  accommodations  for  five  pas- 
sengers. 

This  compartment  is  upholstered  in  best 
quality  blue  broadcloth,  trimmed  with  broad 
and  narrow  lace  to  match.  The  seat  cushion 
has  over-stuffed  front  of  latest  French  con- 
struction. 

The  interior  fittings  include  speaking  tube; 
rosewood  lever  lock  handles;  robe  rail  cov- 
ered with  goat  skin  on  doors;  two  slip  pockets 
on  center  partition,  edges  bound  with  narrow 
lace;  toilet  case. 

The  electric  lighting  equipment  consists 
of  two  head  lights,  two  pillar  lights,  two 
interior  lights,  tail  light  and  speedometer 
light. 

Price  F.  O.  B.  Detroit  $3,250 


THE  CADILLAC   COUPE 

The  Cadillac  Coupe  is  a  worthy  companion 
of  the  Cadillac  Limousine.  It  is  the  leading 
car  of  its  type. 

The  body  is  made  of  aluminum  by  the  latest 
improved  methods.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  four  passengers,  two  alongside  the 
driver  and  one  on  drop  seat  in  front.  The 
driver's  seat  is  hinged,  permitting  entrance  at 
and  exit  from  the  right  side  of  the  car. 


INTERIOR  OF  CADILLAC  COUPE 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 


The  upholstering  is  in  hand  buffed  black 
leather,  trimmed  with  broad  and  narrow  lace. 

The  equipment  includes  the  improved  Delco 
electric  system,  embodying  automatic  self- 
cranking  device,  electric  lighting  and  ignition. 

Price  F.  O.  B.  Detroit  $2,500 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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OU  can  save  yourself  from 
that  annoyance  when  you 
wear  Duofold. 

In  this  new  underwear  not  a  single 
fibre  of  wool  touches  the  skin— all  the 
■arml  is  outside— in  a  light  weight  outer 
ILric  —  joined  by  firm  widely-spaced 
stitching  to  a  soft  inner  lining  of  thin 
cotton.  The  woolen  outer  fabric  keeps 
the  natural  heat  in  and  the  cold  out— it 
draws  the  perspiration  through  the  cotton 
lining,  absorbing  it  and  thus  doing  away 
with  the  clammy  stickiness  of  the  heavy 
all  cotton  garment. 


Improved 


Daofoia 

HeaJtK  Uixderweaj' 

Guaranteed  Satisfactory 


Duofold  is  scoured  and  shrunk  before  the 
fabric  is  cut.  Being  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  ordinary  all-wool  gar- 
ment it  is  very  elastic.  Even  after  the 
most  careless  washing  it  readily  stretches 
to  fit  the  body.  Although  light  in 
weight  Duofold  affords  perfect  pro- 
tection against  the  coldest  weather- 
wear it  and  be  comfortable. 


Free — 


Sample  of 
Duofold  Material 


Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 
10.38  Elizabeth   St.,  Mohawk,   N.  Y. 


[  (Continued  from  page  800) 

fairly  the  number  of  gasoline  machines  in 
active  service  for  each  vear  eon.sidered. 


.NKT    DOMESTIC 

Year 
190:^ 

AUTOMOBILE    CONSU.MPTION    ESTI- 
MATED   BY    YEARS 

Com- 

Pleasiiro    mercial 

<>  (KM)                75 

1<I04 

12.000 

75 

1  !)()."> 

22  000 

150 

li)0() 

.30,000 

300 

1<)07 

37,000 

600 

1<)08 

4.5,000 

1,300 

1909 

.  .     100.000 

2,500 

1910 

.  .     160,000 

5,000 

1911 

.  .     180,000 

8,000 

1912 

.  .     220.000 

12,000 

Total 815,000      30,000 

■'  A  ^•aria])h•  pcrcciilao;!'  of  the  crude 
naphtha,  amounting  all  told  to  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  yield,  in  all 
probability,  is  all  that  the  automobile  user 
can  count  on  as  his  supply — that  is,  all  the 
refined  '  gasoline  '  that  is  available  for 
automobile  propulsion. 

"  But  even  considering  crude  naphtha  as 
fuel  and  looking  for  the  probable  increase 
in  annual  production,  the  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  cause  every  thinking  man 
to  pause  long  and  consider.  Supposing 
that  the  "production  of  crude  naphtha  were 
to  continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  indicated 
by  the  1909-1910  increment,  and  that 
automobile  production  were  to  continue 
at  its  present  rate  without  sensible  in- 
crease, the  lines  of  supply  and  demand 
would  intersect  at  a  point  corresponding 
to'  the  year  1922,  or  thereabouts.  That  is 
to  say,  in  not  more  than  ten  years  the 
demand  for  automobile  fuel  alone  would 
equal  the  production  of  crude  naphtha. 
Accounting  for  the  demand  for  the  naphtha 
products  for  other  uses,  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  the  pinch  would  come  much  sooner. 

"  Actually  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  automobile  production,  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come  at  least,  will  continue 
at  its  present  rate  or  better,  while  in- 
creased production  of  crude  naphtha  is 
wholly  ^dependent  on  the  development  of 
new  resources — as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
— that  is,  unless  means  be  found  for  in- 
creasing the  yield  from  a  given  base  by 
new  methods  of  refining  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

"  There  remains,  of  course,  kerosene. 
And  oil  men  are  eager  to  tell  how  many 
thousand  barrels  of  that  commodity  are  at 
present  held  in  storage  awaiting  a  more 
favorable  turn  of  the  market. 

"  But  tliis  is  not  a  question  of  kerosene 
at  all,  but  of  gasoline,  which  is  the  auto- 
mobile fuel  of  to-day,  the  only  fuel  that 
is  commonly  recognized  as  being  suitable 
for  the  purpose." 


Reactionary  Maud 

The  judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the 

hill 
And  saw  Maud  Mullet  standing  still. 

But  he  got  no  encouragement  from  Maud. 

She  did  not  believe  in  the  recall  of  the 
judiciary. — Judge. 


Proof. — "  Do  you  really  believe,  doctor, 
that  your  old  medicines  really  keep  any- 
body alive?  "  asked  the  skeptic. 

"Surely,"  returned  the  doctor..  "My 
prescriptions  ha\o  kept  three  druggists  and 
their  families  alive  in  this  town  for  twenty 
years." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Name  Counted. — "  Still  at  Billson's 
lodging  house,  are  you  not?  " 

"  No,  at  the  Cholmondeley  Apart- 
ments." 

"When  did  you  move?  " 

"  Didn't  move.  They  just  changed  the 
name  and  put  up  the  rent." — Boston  2Va/t- 
ncripU 


Plymouth  Furs 

Wherever  well  dressed  women  gather,  there 
Plymouth  Furs  will  be  found.  Superior  grade 
of  fur,  perfect  workmanship  and  charming  and 
original  styles  have  made  Plymouth  Furs  the 
standard,  high  grade  furs  of  America, 

Plymouth  Furs  are  selected  grades,  but  the 
prices  are  surprisingly  reasonable.  We  sell  di- 
rect to  the  customer  and  save  you  10  to  20%. 

Style  Book  27  Free 

The  new  Style  Book  27  shows  furs  at  $5  to 
$5,000,  and  contains  much  valuable  information 
and  details.  It  is  the  best  fur  manual  published 
and  tells  the  truth  about  furs.  Sent  free  on  re- 
quest if  you  advise  us  the  kind  of  furs  you  are 
considering. 

Repairs  at  Reasonable  Rates 

PLYMOUTH  FUR  CO. 

120  to  ISO  PLYMOUTH  BLDG..  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Don't 

PourMoney 

Into  a  Hole 

The  man  who  buys  a  cow  for  quantity 
of  milk  production  only,  pours  money 
into  a  hole.  Unless  his  money  buys 
the  ability  to  yield  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  butter  fats,  he  loses  not  only  on 
the  original  investment,  but  he  repeats 
his  loss  periodically. 
Intellisrent  breeding  for  200  years  has 
highly  specialized  the  Jersey  and 
made  her  at  the  same  time  remarkably 
true  to  type,  a  Rrand  foundation  to 
build  on  for  further  improvement. 
Good  Jerseys  cannoc  be  bred  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demand. 
Economic  production  of  rich  milk  is 
the  strongest  point  of  the  Jerseys. 
The  milk  of  1100  cows  is  taken  at  a 
certain  Western  creamery,  one  of 
them  a  Jersey;  if  all  the  1100  cows 
were  such  Jerseys  as  this  one,  323  of 
them  would  yield  as  much  profit  as 
the  entire  1100. 

Look  closer  into  the  Jersey  as  amoney- 
maker.  The  more  you  do,  the  better 
pleased  we'll  be.  Send  for  information 
that  will  start  you  right.    It's  free. 

Vhiii  i/oil  (;<f  till- .Jersi-y 
yutt  get  thf'  hfst  tfwre  is, 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  West  23d  Street.  New  York 
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Don't    be    Satisfied    with 

Half  -Way    Knowledge 

of  Your  Motor-Car 

First,  get  at  the  fundamentals — the 
big,  construction  features  that  mean 
strength,  safety,  speed,  power. 

Here's  one  of  the  big  things  you  ought  to  know 
about: 

The  Power-Transmiting  Unit  of  a  Timken-Detroit 
Rear  Axle. 

It's  shown  at  the  right  just  as  you  see  it  when  the 
body  of  the  car  is  removed  and  you  look  down  on  the 
chassis — lower  on  the  page  you  see  it  in  detail. 

Study  it — read  the  description  carefully. 

It's  one  of  the  great  Timken  contributions  to  good 
axle  construction. 

And  it  includes  the  most  important  single  con- 
tribution to  American  motor-car  manufacture: — 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings. 


Above  is  a  picture  of  a  Timken-Detroit 
Rear  Axle,  sbowinu  the  position  of  the  Power- 
'I'ransmitting  Unit  illustrated  in  detail  below. 


The  Timken  Bearinirs 
on  the  differential  carry 
the  load,  meet  the  end- 
thrust  and  keep  the 
eears  in  mesh. 


By  removinf  these 
nuts,  the  rear  cap 
can  be  taken  off,  for 
inspection  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  bearings. 


In  a  Timken  Rear  Axle  all  the  gears — pinion,  driv- 
ing and  differential  gears — form  a  unit. 

This  unit  is  completely  assembled  and  tested  before 
it  is  put  into  the  axle. 

It  is  bolted  to  the  front  of  the  housing  and  Is  easily 
removable. 

The  large  removable  rear  cap  of  the  housing  per- 
mits convenient  inspection  and  adjustment  from  the 
rear. 

The  quiet  running  and  high  efificiency  of  Timken 
gears  is  partly  due  to  this  unit  construction — proper 
relation  of  all  parts  is  assured  before  the  axle  is  as- 
sembled. 

It  is  partly  due  to  the  grinding  of  the  gears  by  a 
special  Timken-built  machine — the  one  gear-grinding 
machine  made  that  corrects  all  the  microscopic  in- 
accuracies left  by  even  the  finest  gear  cutters. 

It  is  lastly  and  largely  due  to  the  Perfect  Service  given 
by  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings. 

The  Power-Transmitting  Unit  is  carried  by  these 
bearings. 

They  keep  shafts  in  line  and  gears  accurately  in 
mesh,  saving  power  and  insuring  quiet  running. 

They  do  this  because  of  three  great  principles  of 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  construction. 

1.  A  greater  load  capacity  than  balls  because  they  carry  the 
load  along  their  whole  length  instead  of  on  points  only. 

2.  Greater  ability  to  meet  force  from  the  end  as  well  as  the 
side — because  the  rollers  are  tapered. 

3.  Perfect  adjustability  for  wear — due  to  the  tapered  con- 
struction. 


By  loosenin?  these 
bolts,  the  entire  unit 
can  be  removed  from 
the  front  of  the  axle- 
bousine. 


To  all  other  operations  mak- 
ine  for  smooth,  quiet  ruiininir 
Timken  adds  one  more  — the 
gears  are  ground  in  special 
machines. 


Timken  Bearings  meet 
the  tremendous  end- 
thrust  of  the  bevel  gear 
and  keep  the  gears, 
accurately  enmeshed. 


.Ji 


Good  Axle  Construction  Demands  Human 
Integrity  and  Efficiency 

It  isn't  iTierely  one,  or  even  all  of  its  notable  features  that  makes 
the  Timken-Detroit  Rear  Axle. 

It's  really  the  human  equation  back  of  the  whole. 

An  organization  that  began  before  the  motor-car  industry  was 
dreamed  of. 

That  for  years  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  building  motor-car 
axles — and  to  nothing  else. 

Whose  product  represents  the  whole  sum — not  a  part — of  motor- 
car axle  knowledge  and  experience:  American  and  European. 

The  Timken  story  requires  many  chapters — this  advertisement  is 
only  one. 

Look  for  the  others  and  read  them — they  will  give  you  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  modern  motor-car. 

You  can  get  the  whole  story  of  axle  and  bearing  importance  and 
construction  by  writing  to  either  address  below  for  the  Timken 
Primers,  C-9  "On  the  Care  and  Character  of  Bearings,"  and  C  10- 
"On  the  Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles." 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT    AXLE    CO..    DETROIT,   MICH. 
THE  TIMKEN    ROLLER    BEARING  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO 
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Uhat  certain^  raj 


usiness 


Can  you  feel  that  way  about  your  letters?  Do  they 
impress  a  man,  at  a  f^lance,  as  worth  reading?  Unread 
letters  bring  no  orders.  Make  your  letters  seem  as  im- 
portant as  they  are.  The  right  kind  of  stationery  .will 
do  it— a  handsome  Ictterheading  on  a  substantial  paper, 
Construction  Bond. 

0)iistructi()n  Bond  is  a  product  of  modern  economies  in  both  manu- 
facture and  distribution.  It  is  sold  in  lurj*e  quantities  direct  to  respon- 
sible printers  and  lithographers  in  the  160  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  carries  no  jobber's  profit,  no  expense  of  handling 
small  lots,  no  losses  on  questionable  accounts.  Vou  can  secure 
(construction  Bond  only  through  the  best.f  equipped  and  most  com- 
petent manufacturing  stationers  in  America.  The  result  for  you  is 
always  line  business  stationery  on  a  paper  of  manifest  quality  and 
character,  all  at  a  moderate,  usable  price. 

As  possible  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  your  stationery,  let 
us  send  you  free  of  charge  our  collection  of  25  handsome  specimeu 
letterheads  on  (Construction  Bond  showing  its  niue  colors  and  foui 
finishes,  with  envelopes  to  match.  We  v\ill  also  tell  you  the  firms 
in  >()ur  localit\  who  can  supply  Construction  Bond.  Please  write 
us  on  your  business  stationery. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &   Co.,    1012   South    Michigan    .\venue,   Chicago,    III. 

Impressive  SfQti'onery  at  a  Usable  Price 


Fresh  Air  Without  a  Draught 


h^  means  of  a 


Gem  Ventilator 


Pat.  Mar.  1. 1910 


1     ^      -f     f      >t 


th    t  f  t  K  ,  t 


ADJUSTABLE 

EFFICIENT 

DURABLE 


A  properly  ventilated  room  Is  the  best  iafeguard 
of  your  health.  A  Genre  Ventilator  will  give  you  plenty  of  fresh  air,  yet  prevents 
draughts ;  keeps  out  rain,  snow  and  dust,  nothing  enters  but  fresh  air.  Needed  in 
every  room  occupied  by  human  beings.      For  sale  at  hardware  or  department  stores. 

GEM  VENTILATOR  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
o(  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnails  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
irill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  C.  H.,"  Cleveland,  O. — "Kindly  advise 
which  i.s  proper,  and  why?  (1)  February  Twenty. 
Nineteen  Twelve;  (2)  February  Twentieth.  Nine- 
teen Twelve:  (.3)  February  20th,  1912;  (4)  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1912.  Also,  in  ordinary  prose  when 
referring  to  dat«  and  year,  is  it  proper  to  write 
February  12th,  1912.  or  February  12,  1912?  " 

It  is  in  formal  and  ceremonial  statement,  in- 
cluding (if  one  chooses)  private  correspondence, 
that  the  day  of  month  and  the  year  are  exprest  in 
words  instead  of  flgiu-es.  In  business  and  in  most 
men's  private  correspondence,  "February  20, 
1912"  (or  "February  20th")  is  the  form  used. 
But  here  and  there  a  business  firm  adopts  the  cere- 
monial style  in  its  correspondence  and  circulars, 
much  as  it  clothes  certain  of  its  employees  in 
uniforms. 

"  W.  F.  W.,"  Lavenham,  Man.— "(1)  Please  state 
if  the  word  a^  is  correctly  used  in  the  following 
sentence:  'I  don't  know  as  it  makes  much  differ- 
ence.' (2)  Is  the  word  people  singular  or  plural? 
(.3)  It  is  correct  to  say  'There  is  a  sum  of  five 
dollars  coming  to  me,"  but  if  the  words  'a  sum  of 
are  omitted  should  it  be  'There  is  (or  are)  five 
dollars  coming  to  me'?" 

(1)  The  correct  form  is,  "I  don't  know  that  it 
makes  much  difference" :  as,  for  that,  is  colloquial, 
if  not  worse.  (2)  People  is  a  collective  noun,  and 
is  treated  as  singular  or  plural  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  speaker  or  writer  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  people  acting  or  considered  as  one 
body,  or  acting  or  considered  individually.  (3) 
By  "five  dollars"  one  may  mean  "the  sum  of  five 
dollars,"  and  should  then  use  a  singular  verb. 
One  may  say  "a  hundred  dollars  is  enough";  but 
hardly,  "a  hundred  men  is  enough."  In  the 
latter  case,  the  number  of  individuals  suggested  is 
what  gives  meaning  to  the  statement. 

".\.  O.  C"  Toledo.  O. — "  Please  give  rule  gov- 
erning the  use  of  past  perfect  infinitive  and  past 
perfect  present  participle,  as  in  '  We  do  not  nv 
member  to  have  received ' ;  '  We  do  not  remember 
having  received.' " 

After  the  verb  remember,  an  infinitive  is  used  if 
the  action  designated  by  it  is  to  come  in  the  future ; 
a  verbal  (or  participial)  noun,  if  the  action  belongs 
to  the  past.  "  Remember  to  do  this  [to-morrow] ; " 
"I  remember  having  done  it  (or  doing  it)  [yes- 
terday]." 

"W.  S.  R.,"  Demorest,  Ga  — "In  giving  an 
oral  solution  of  12  divided  by  4  =  3,  is  it  correct  to 
say  'foiu"  divided  into  twelve  equals  three'? 
(2)  Is  the  expression  how  often  correctly  u-sed  in 
the  following  problem:  '  If  a  wheel  is  three  feet  in 
diameter  how  often  will  it  turn  in  going  one  mile'?  " 

(1)  There  is  authority  for  using  the  expression 
"to  divide  4  into  12"  when  one  means  "to  divide 
12  by  4."  (2)  "How  many  times"  is  the  proper 
phra.se. 

"C.  D.  B.."  Troy,  N.  Y. — "Which  is  correct: 

'Agreeable    (or  agreeably)    with   your  request,   we 
quote  A  and  B  $10  per  hundred  pieces'?" 

"Agreeably  with  your  request"  is  the  correct 
form. 

"T.  Z.  H.,"  Spring  Arbor.  Mich. — "Kindly  let 
mo  know  what  literary  works  come  imder  '  classical 
fiction.'" 

"Classical  fiction,"  as  you  use  the  term,  means 
"fiction  which,  because  of  its  rank  as  a  work  of 
literary  art,  has  been  given  a  permanent  place  in 
literature." 

"  .\.  B.  M,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  Wliich  is  cor- 
rect :  ■  When  a  stock  is  selling  so  low  as  $.5  per 
share'  or  '  Wiien  a  stock  is  selling  as  low  as  $5  per 
share'?  " 

The  expression  "as  low  as"  should  be  used; 
after  a  negative,  "so  .  .  .  as."  One  would  say, 
"  not  so  low  as." 

•1).  M.  C,"  Newport.  N.  H. — "Kindly  state 
when  it  is  proper  and  grammatical  to  use  the  word 
"says."' 

When  the  subject  is  any  word  for  which  he,  she 
or  it  could  be  substituted:  tltat  is.  when  the  verb 
is  in  tlie  third  ptT.soii.  siujjular  luunber.  Tlieuseof 
the  form  saijs  implies  that  the  pa.ssage  calls  for  the 
indicative  mode  and  present  t^'nse  of  the  verb. 
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GIVE  him  a  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  or  Combination  set. 
Buy  where  the  assortment  is 

good  and  make  your  selection  early. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  that  as  a 
gift  for  men  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is 
now  the  most  popular  single  specialty 
in  the  \vorld. 


The  Gillette  is  practical — something 
a  man  uses  every  day.  He  will  thank 
you  for  the  gift  and  praise  the  good 
sense  that  prompted  it. 

Standard  set,  $5 — Combination  and 
Travelers'  sets,  $6  to  $50. 

For  a  small  gift  there  is  nothing 
more  acceptable  than  a  packet  of  Gil- 
lette Blades  at  50  cents  or  $1.00. 


^O    HONIN(rf 


Gillette  Safety  Razor   Company    '^'^SS^'  26  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 
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''Most  Miles  for  the  Least  Money" 

The  real  value  of  your  Traveling  Equipment 
is  measured  in  two  ways: 

It  is  measured  in  the  number  of  miles  of 
honest  travel  you  receive  per  dollar  expended. 

It  is  also  measured  by  the  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  refinement  you  receive  from  its 
ownership. 

IMDEstmicTQ 

■  BAGGAGE       ^ 


Indestructo  on  your  baggage  signalizes  not 
only  a  handsome  and  dignified  appearance, 
but  a  built-in  guarantee  of  endurance  that 
will  protect  you  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

"I  believe  that  half  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ing is  the  feeling  of  pride  and  security  in 
owning  an  Indestructo  Trunk,"  says  one 
prominent  Globe-Trotter. 
That  man  invested  $25  in  an  Indestructo 
De  Luxe  Tiiink. 

In  four  years  he  traveled  105,000  miles  at 
a  cost  of  1-40  of  a  cent  per  mile — 2)^c  per 


hundred  miles — and  his  trunk  is  still  in  per- 
fect condition. 

Safe — Insured — Dignified — Properly  Priced 
— a  combination  that  is  found  only  under 
tlic  Indestructo  trade  mark. 

Whether  you  travel  little  or  much — you 
should  have  an  Indestructo. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  old  trunk  goes  to 
pieces  and  leaves  you  baggageless. 

Investigate  today  the  tnuik  that  protects 
you  against  loss. 


Write  today  for  our  complete  Travel  Book  and  the  name  of  your  dealer 

National  Veneer  Products  Company 

81 1  Beiger  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


A  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  FOR 


5c 


TheL.E.B. 
~ -^  Binder  Clip 

Mill  inatantlii 
make  a  book  of 
atiff  papers, 
iciY/i  the  til  If 
<in  ill  batk. 
Vt-M  rtiM  in- 
stantly r  o  - 
,■"'.—.      inovr 
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i    viM'd.    With    it 
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,J       just    tllf  K1111I*    (IS 

Ik>.iI(s.  Aftir  till 
Biiidi'i'  Clip  Is 
appltiMl.  ihl*  Armi  niay  Iw  rpvprsrd  nnd  HiinpprdatcniiiBt  tlio  ducu- 
lnrilt«or  pnpi'n,  and  tliut  knpt  out  nf  tin'  wny.  Wiicn  cinrann  In 
rvT«rv«d  UKainrtiliopnpiTt)  ttin  otlioi-  furiiiK  ti  iiixid  lioiik  or  iiniig<ir. 
Semi  Me  fur  dozen  prrpaid.  Motirii  Ixn-k  if  not  aiiited. 
AT  ALL  HTATIONKKS 

Cushman  &  Denison  Mfg.  Co.i,*pt^"VV"'o^^y 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued  from  page  795) 

served  better  of  fate  than  to  be  forced,  as 
now.  either  to  sink  back  into  an  even  worse 
serfdom  or  to  be  hunted  down  and  mur- 
dered as  'revolutionary  dregs.'  British 
and  Russian  statesmen  may  be  proud  of 
their  work  in  Persia;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  else  is. 

"Kipling  has  intimated  that  you  can  not 
hustle  the  East.  This  includes  a  warning 
and  a  reflection.  Western  men  and  West- 
ern ideals  can  hustle  the  East,  provided 
the  Orientals  reaUze  that  they  are  being- 
carried  along  lines  reasonably  beneficial  to 
themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moral 
appeal  and  the  appeal  of  race-pride  and 
patriotism  are  as  strong  in  the  East  as  in 
the  West,  tho  it  does  not  lie  so  near  the 
surface;  and  naturally  the  Oriental  dis- 
plays no  great  desire  to  be  hustled  when 
it  is  along  lines  beneficial  only  to  the 
Westerner. 

"Persia's  sole  chance  for  self -redemption 
lay  with  the  reform  of  her  broken  finances. 
It  might  have  been  possible  in  the  past  to 
create  a  strong  central  go\'ernment,  "without 
sound  financial  operations — indeed,  several 
of  the  old  Shahs  succeeded  in  maintaining 
a  strong  control  throughout  the  Empire — 
but  in  recent  years  the  time  had  gone  by 
when  Persia  could  be  put  in  order  except 
through  an  efficient  handling  of  her  taxa- 
tion and  other  financial  problems.  The 
Persians  themselves  realized  this,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  corrupt  grandees  and 
dishonest  public  servants,  all  desired  that 
we  should  succeed.  Russia  became  aware 
of  this  feeling,  and  unwittingly  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  fearing  that  we  should  succeed 
in  our  task.  That  she  never  intended  to 
allow;  the  rest  of  the  controversj'  was 
detail." 

While  this  is  an  outUne  of  the  political 
and  financial  experiences  of  Mr.  Shuster, 
we  should  not  be  doing  his  book  justice 
unless  Ave  pointed  out  the  entertaining  per- 
sonal meetings  and  con\ersations  which  he 
had  with  the  leading  statesmen  who  were 
then  on  the  stage  in  Persia.  The  volume  is 
richly  illustrated  with  portraits  and  pic- 
tures of  various  scenes  which  he  passed 
through  in  his  brilliant  career  of  a  few 
months'  duration.  Xo  one  can  lead  this 
book  without  being  couAinced  that  this 
brave  and  able  American  would  have  been 
quite  capable  of  readjusting  the  affairs  of 
Persia  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  various  legations,  who  saw 
in  him  a  man  who  cared  for  something  else 
besides  the  fulfilment  of  social  engage- 
ments and  who  had  a  .soul  above  bridge 
and  lawn-tennis.  In  fact,  he  was  too 
much  of  an  idealist  to  succeed  in  an  Oriental 
atmosphere — an  atmosphere  polluted  by 
the  intrigues  and  backbitings,  the  espionage 
and  the  unscrupulous  perversity  of  those 
who  were  pulliiig  the  strings. 

HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHY 

Diifliesne,  Louis.  Karly  History  of  the  Chris- 
dan  Church.  From  its  Foundation  to  the  end  of 
the  Third  Century.  8vo,  pp.  428.  New  York: 
LoiiBniun.s,  Green    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

This  concise  work  of  the  great  French 
ecclesiastical  scholar  and  historian  has 
pas.sod  tlu-ough  many  editions,  and  is  now 
to  !)«>  acc(>ptod  as  an  authoritative  utter- 
ance upon  tho  condition  of  Christianity  in 
tho  -Mt>ditcrranoan  basin  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Antonine  age.  The  profound 
learning,  lil^enility,  and  devotional  spirit  of 
the  author  contribute  to  make  the  work 
illuminating  and  satisfactory.  The  views 
put  forth  are  as  clear  and  rational  as  those 
of  Jlarnack,  but  are  broader  and  perhaps 
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more  sympathetic.  The  spirit  of  Abb6 
Duchesne  in  dealing  "with  a  period  whioh 
was  more  or  less  under  the  shadow  of  twi- 
light, is  best  exprest  in  his  own  words: 

"We  have  recoiled  from  the  world 
theories  emanating  from  Tiibingen,  tho 
others  have  taken  their  place,  the  human 
brain  being  always  fertile  in  strange  inven- 
tions. But  there  is  a  middle  position,  rep- 
resented by  the  judgment  of  serious,  right- 
minded  men,  which  commends  itself  to  the 
common-sense  public.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  believe  that  position  to  be  mine;  I  may 
deceive  myself.  But  the  folly  of  some  of 
the  theories  is  as  repugnant  to  me  as  the 
foolishness  of  some  of  the  legends.  I 
think  even  if  I  had  to  choose  I  should 
prefer  the  legends,  for  in  them  at  least 
there  is  always  some  poetry,  and  some- 
thing of  the  soul  of  a  people." 

These  are  wise  and  potent  words  as  ut- 
tered by  a  scholar  and  ecclesiastic  of  the 
first  order,  and  they  are  quite  borne  out  by 
the  Abbe's  treatment  of  the  thorny  ques- 
tions he  has  to  handle.  We  must,  indeed, 
look  upon  this  treatise  as  a  classic.  It  is  a 
safe  guide  to  students  of  any  Christian  de- 
nomination who  Mish  to  have  positive 
notions  as  to  the  development  of  the  early 
Church. 

Butz,  George  S.  The  Rise  of  the  Modern 
Spirit  in  Europe.  12ino,  pp.  293.  Boston:  Sher- 
man, French   &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

The  chapter  in  history  treated  in  these 
lectures,  delivered  at  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  being  "The  Swander  Me- 
morial Lectures,"  has  been  dealt  with  time 
after  time.  But  Dr.  Butz  shows  such  wide 
reading  and  clear  exposition  as  make  his 
popular  treatment  of  the  age  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  consequences 
of  that  revival,  attractive  and  interesting. 
His  bibliogiaphy  to  the  first  six  chapters  of 
the  book  is  rich  and  alluring,  but  we  de- 
siderate an  index. 

De  Meneval,  Baron.    The  Empress  Josephine. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  pp.  xv-283.      Philadelphia:    J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.    $2.50  net. 

The  discovery  of  numerous  unpublished 
letters  and  other  results  of  private  research 
are  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  new  vol- 
ume on  Napoleon"  first  wife.  Taking  the 
contents  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  clear  \indiea- 
tion  of  the  character  of  that  winner  of 
hearts.  At  no  time  was  she  ever  disloyal 
to  the  modern  Prometheus,  and  this  is  say- 
ing quite  a  good  deal  when  we  remember 
the  divorce  and  the  Elba  episodes.  About 
the  severest  thing  that  can  be  charged 
against  Josephine,  according  to  this  author, 
was  prodigality.  It  is  a  readable  and  in- 
teresting book,  and  the  translation  is  well 
done. 

Adcoelf,  A.  St.  John.  Famous  Houses  and 
Literary  Shrines  of  London.  8vo,  pp.  356.  New 
York:    E.  P.  Dutton   &  Company.     $2.50  net. 

This  interesting  and  convenient  com- 
pilation is  the  work  of  two  brothers. 
Frederick  Adcock.  the  artist,  has  supplied 
the  pictures  representing  the  houses  where 
the  several  celebrities  of  whom  his  brother 
wTites  resided  or  stayed  for  a  time.  Be- 
sides the  architectural  drawings,  which  are 
acciirate  and  clear,  if  slightly  mechanical 
in  execution,  there  are  sixteen  portraits, 
the  frontispiece  being  a  spirited  print  of 
Dr.  Johnson  walking  briskly,  probably 
down  Fleet  Street,  and  talking  with  up- 
lifted hand.  The  great  lexicographer  is 
more  commonly  represented  as  reclining 
in  his  chair.  The  present  portrait  is 
much  more  adequate  as  a  likeness  of  one 


What  do  you  really  want 
from  an  Automobile? 

Reliability  under  all  circumstances,  endurance,  freedom  from 
mechanical  troubles  and  tire  annoyance,  ease  of  operation  and — 
last   and  least — speed  ;    that   about   covers  it. 

The  "Electric"  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of  motor-driven  vehicles, 
for  either  business  or  pleasure  purposes,  and  you  get  every 
reasonable  requirement  from  an  "Electric." 

If  it  is  equipped  with  one  of 

The  *']£xi6c'*  Batteries 

You  get  all  the  miles  you  want  in  a  day's  run  without  recharg- 
ing, as  well  as  long  life.  You  are  always  assured  that  you'll 
get  where  you  want  to  go  and  back  again  on  time  and  you 
need  not  worry  about  hills  or  weather. 

Each  of  the  "lExiDc"  batteries  —  the  ♦•ITroncIaDsBxtOc",  the 
"lExiDc",  the  ♦  "JHscap*JExi&c  "  and  the  *  *  Zblx\^l£xii)C  " — was 
developed  to  meet  certain  demands  of  electric  vehicles.  To-day 
they  are  being  used  and  endorsed  by  twenty-three  prominent 
electric  vehicle  manufacturers — strongly  conclusive  evidence 
that  these  batteries  are  ri^/it. 

Any  battery  help  or  information  will  be  promptly  furnished 
by  addressing  the  nearest  sales  office. 

THEELECTRIC  STORAGEBATTERYCa 
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Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Atlanta  Denver 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto 

863  "Exibe"  Distributors.    9"Exlb6"  Depots.     "}&<iie"  Inspection  Corps. 
Use  the    "£x{&e"   Battery  for  Gas  Car  Lighting,    Starting  or   Ignition. 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  in  Coldest  Weather 
a  CLARK  HEATER  will  always  Keep  You  Warm 


It  is  neat,  compact,  attractive  and  unbreakable; 
supplies  the  heat  without  tlame,  smoke  or  smell. 
We  make  twenty  styles  of  these  heaters- from  90c 
to  $10  each.  Most  of  them  have  attractive  carpet 
covers  with  asbestos  lining. 


They  have  been  on  the  market  over  ten  years  and 
have  pleased  every  purchaser.  We  g^uarantee  that 
vou  will  be  well  satisfied  or  money  refunded, 
rhey  fit  in  at  the  feet,  occupy  little  space  and  are 
just  the  thine:  for  real  comfort. 


Don't  Shiver  and  be  Uncomfortable 

when  one  of  these  heaters  will  keep  you  warm,  cosy  and  com- 
fortable on  every  business  or  pleasure  trip  in  cold  weather. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark  Heater-the  only  kind  that  will 
last  indefinitely,  never  get  out  of  order,  and  heat  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  want.  Insist  on  the  Clark.  Write  for  complete 
freecatalog— a  postal  will  bring  it.  Why  not  WRITE  NOW? 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
88  La  Salle  Avenue         ....        CHICAGO 
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Don't 
Blame  the 
Stenographer 


Supply  her  with 
CARBON  PAPER 

If  the  copies  of  your  letters 
are  smudgy  or  illegible,  it  is 
probably  your  own  fault,  in 
risking  the  permanency  of 
your  records  to  save  a  few 
dimes  a  year  on  carbon  paper. 
You  shouldn't  expect  the  car- 
bon paper  that  saves"  your 
pennies  on  first  cost  to  make 
more  than  a  few  perfect  copies. 
Most  of  its  surface  comes  off 
the  first  few  times  it  is  used, 
and  after  that  the  copies  are 
faint  and  uneven. 

The  remarkable  durability 
of  MultiKopy — one  sheet  mak- 
ing 100  clear,  indelible  copies 
before  its  usefulness  is  ended 
— is  due  to  its  wonderful 
chemical  composition  and 
smoothness  of  surface.  These 
insure  impressions  of  even 
sharpness,  the  hundredth  copy 
having  every  letter  on  the 
page  legible. 

Regular  finish  MultiKopy  will 
make  20  clean,  legible  copies  at 
one  writing. 

Copies  made  with  black  or  blue 
MultiKopy  ne'ver  fade,  insuring 
absolute  permanency  to  your  files. 
Don't  waste  any  more  time  and 
energy  on  inferior  carbon  papers. 

Send  Today  for  FREE  Sheet 
of  MultiKopy 

and  prove  to  yourself  it  is  the  one 
efficient  carbon  paper. 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

arc  niianintfi'd  to  make 
Tfl.cMK)  inipri'ssions  of  the 
Iftters  "ii"  and  "t"  with- 
out cloKKintr  tin-  type  so  OS 
to  .show  on  the  paiHT. 

F.  S.    WEBSTER    COMPANY 
334  CongreM  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Address  all  If  Hers  to  the  Home  Office 
Sale*  Office*: 

Npw  York .imiHHroiulway 

(  liicaKo    -  -   -   «<i  W.  MMdison  Slroot 
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who  could  undergo  C3'elopean  labors.  Of 
course  the  hook  begins  with  Shakespeare, 
alt  ho  the  London  he  knew  has  vanished 
long  ago;  but  we  have  Pope's  one-time 
home,  near  where  stood  the  town  house  of 
his  patron,  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount 
Bolingbroke.  Then  we  come  to  Hogarth's 
house  at  Chiswick,  with  its  famous  bow 
windows,  in  whose  hght  H.  E.  Carey  was 
to  translate  the  Divina  Conimedia.  Gains- 
borough, West,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  and 
Blake  all  have  their  abodes  described  and 
depicted,  until  we  come  to  the  modern  Vic- 
torians, Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Carlyle. 
This  is  a  good  specimen  of  book-making. 
The  WTiter  has  largely  drawn  upon  or  quo- 
ted contemporary  diaries,  memoirs,  letters, 
and  journals.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
pleasant  and  chatty  lucubrations  which 
all  who  have  visited,  or  intend  to  Aasit, 
London  will  find  of  value  and  interest. 

Znincli,|Huldreirb.  The  Reformer  of  Gorman 
Switzerland.  Tlie  Latin  Worlis  and  tlie  Cor- 
respondence of,  Togetlier  with  Selections  from 
his  German  Worlds.  Edited  by  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson.  8vo,  pp.  xv-292.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2  net. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  an  English 
translation  of  Zi\ingli  to  appear.  It  could 
not  have  been  begun  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  those  of  Dr.  Jackson  (whose 
death  recently  has  been  much  lamented), 
author  of  one  of  the  best  lives  of  Zwingli  in 
English,  and  editor  of  "Selections  from 
Zwingli,"  published  a  few  years  ago.  This 
volume,  and  those  yet  to  come,  are  based 
on  the  fourth  edition — that  of  Egli  and 
Finsler — of  Zwingli's  works  now  appearing 
in  "Corpus  Reformatorum,"  from  the  Ger- 
man press,  next  to  Melanchthon  and  Cal- 
vin in  the  series,  and  to  comprize  several 
volumes.  There  will  be  included  all  the 
Latin  Treatises,  all  letters  by  or  to  Zwingli, 
material  from  his  German  waitings  includ- 
ing the  First  and  Second  Disputations, 
but  probably  not  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible. 

This  volume  covers  the  period  1510- 
1522.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  original  life  of 
Zwingli  by  Myconius,  written  in  Latin  in 
1532  and  the  first  life  ever  Avritten.  It  con- 
tains poems  and  disputations,  ad\-ice  con- 
cerning reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  the 
Pope  and  the  peaceful  d(>velopment  of  re- 
ligion, arguments  elaborated  with  extreme 
care  concerning  the  use  of  foods,  and  con- 
cerning the  case  of  priests  who  begged 
release  from  the  requirements  of  celibacy 
on  the  ground  that  celibacy  was  impossible, 
coupled  with  some  very  frank  admissions,  an 
appeal  to  the  Swiss  Diet  to  fre(>  (lu^mselves 
from  foreign  lords  whether  pope  or  other 
I)owers,  and  several  other  do('um(mts  which 
reveal  Zwingli  as  a  lover  of  the  classics,  of 
fair  play,  and  of  fre(>dom.  One  se(>s  here 
wherein  lay  the  secret  of  Zwingli's  leader- 
ship of  men,  also  the  b(>ginnings  of  the  uj)- 
rising  which  was  destined  to  recognize 
Zwingli  as  the  prime  mover  of  th«>  Refor- 
nuition  in  Switzerland.  The  tran.slation 
has  b(>en  done  by  comi)etent  hands.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  volume 
have*  })een  printed  and  the  type  destroyed. 

Waison.  G.  L.  De  St.  M.     A  PoUsh  Kxile  with 

Napoieon       8vo,   pp.  304.     Boston:     Little,    Brown 
&  Co.     $3.50. 

Charl(>s  Fr^<16ric  Jules  Piontkowski  was 
born  in  178()  at  Bladowek  in  the  i)ro\nnce 
of  Warsaw.  Betw(H>n  the  years  ISOO  and 
I  SI.'}  he  saw  s(>rvice  in  the  Polish  cavalry. 
II«>  fought  under  Napol(H)n,  and  followed 
his  idol  to  P]lba.  After  tli«>  Hundred  DaA  s, 
Piontkowski  b(>cam(<  a  i)rivat«'  in  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  and  acted  as  escort  to  the 
Imp(>rial  carriage.  He  ]»e<-anie  ji  favor- 
ite with  Napoleon's  oflicers.     "There  is  no 


Mudy  Snow,  Slush — 


this  means  that  your  tires  are  practically 
running  in  water — moisture  is  constantly 
soaking  into  the  tire  fabric  through  the 
cuts  in  the  outside,  rubber  coating,  rot- 
ting the  tire,  shortening  its  life  and  inviting^ 
blow-outs  and  rim-cuts. 


»tiRlnew 


Waterproofs  and  Protects 

A  liquid,  unvulcanized  rubber  compound  with 
a  base  of  pure  gum;  thoroughly  waterproofs 
the  fabric,  protects  and  preser\-es  the  whole 
tire — the  liquid  tire  insurance  against  oil, 
moisture  and  air.    Makes  tires  look  like  new. 

Tirenew  Before  Storing — 

don't  store  your  car  without  iirst  Tirenewing- 
the  tires  insidb  and  out— it  will  prevent 
storage  deterioration.  Then  when  ;j'ou  do  put 
the  car  in  commission  again  your  tires  will  be 
in  shape  to  resist  oil  and  moisture. 

Many  Garages 

do  Tirenewing— ask  yoiirs. 

A  Trial  Can — Send  25c  in  stamps  for  a  trial  can — 
contains  enough  to  Tirenew  one  tire.  Give  dealer's 
name  and  slate  which  color  you 
want — tire  gray  or  pure  white. 

National  Rubber  Co. 
4410  Papin  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Buy  by  the  Box — Buy  a  box 

A       of    'i-gallons 


convenient  and 
economical.    If  your  dealer  can't 


VILLAGE  VIEW  APPLES 

WIHESAPS-ALBEMARLE  PIPPINS-BLACK  TWIGS  I 


Remember  the  old 
farm  apples — right  of! 
the  trees — with  a  luscious  flavm 
Th.its  VILLAGK  VIEW  APl'LES 
—Brown  in  the  crisp,  balmy  mountain 
.iir  ol  Virginia.      The  peculiar  soil  heic 
gives  tlieni  their  luscious  flavor.     Ripened 
on   the  trees,  packed  in  strong  cushioned 
boxes  and  sliinped  direct  to  you  from  the  or 
chards-no  cold  storage-no  middleman's  profit. 
100  Choice  Apples  $4.00 
WJDMapt,  Albemarle  Pippins.  Mammoth  Black  Twifi 
One  variety  to  each  box— no  auortments 
This  is  a  rare  treat  we  offer  you.    We   pack 
apples  tliat  are  absolutely  perfect  and  deliver 
them  to  vourhome  for  less  than  you  pay  for 
the  cold  storage  kind. 

Our  »ut|Mit   is    limited— iirdiTto-d«y.     R,-mit 

ili.ck  or  iiionoy  c  rili-r.   Wo  prepay  rxprpss  ,-ast 

nf  till-  MiMisaijipi.     Snti^ifBrtion  |t»»r»iil,.,.rt 

Rcdreii.o    lVi.pl,'»Niilioii»lBank.I.Tn.'li. 

'•"lit.  V.I.     Wrilo  your  Divnip,  imsloifli-i- 

nn.l  i'Xpros»,.m,-i-  ploinl.v.   Ad.lr.-ss 

VILLAGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS 

H»i\  10,  l.<i\tni:^ton,  >  a 

I     M    II    .,■.'.  s    Ownrr 
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doubt.'  says  Mr.  Watson,  i'that  Piont- 
kowski.  tho  not  intellectual,  was  in  edu- 
cational equipment  far  above  the  average 
Elban  trooper."  During?  the  Hundred 
Days  he  attended  all  the  re\ie\vs  held  by 
Xapoleon  in  preparation  for  his  last  cam- 
paign, and  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  and  assigned  to  the  Second 
Lancers.  With  these  he  took  part  in  the 
fighting  in  Belgium  including  Waterloo. 
■■  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pohsh  Light 
Horse  who  speared  Sir  William  Ponsonby 
to  death  at  Waterloo." 

When  the  Emperor  sailed  on  the  Bellcr- 
ophon  to  his  enforced  residence  at  St. 
Helena,  the  young  Polish  lieutenant  (sub- 
sequently captain)  besought  with  tears  that 
he  might  follow  the  man  he  worshiped, 
and  was  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  store-ship 
Cormorant,  by  order  of  the  British  Navy 
Board.  He  arrived  in  James'  Bay  Decem- 
ber 29,  1915,  and  next  day  presented  him- 
self at  Long^vood.  He  gives  a  dreary 
account  of  the  bitterness  and  division 
existing  in  the  household  of  the  Imperial 
prisoner.  He  found  Miss  Robinson,  the 
daughter  of  ''a  strange  insular  being." 
Napoleon  took  a  fancy  to  this  child  of  old 
Robinson  and  "honored  her  cottage  with 
\-isits." 

In  this  book  Mr.  Watson  has  rescued 
from'  obh^^on  a  name  which  is  not  found 
in  the  encyclopedias,  not  even  in  "La- 
rousse."'  But  Piontkowski  is  mentioned 
in  many  memoirs  and  in  many  documents 
from  the  Hudson  Lowe  papers,  the  colonial 
office  records,  the  Wilson  manuscripts,  and 
the  correspondence  of  Capel  Loft,  an  Eng- 
lish army  man, who  was  a  worshiper  of  the 
"Corsican  tj'rant."  These,  as  well  as 
French  and  Genevan  archives,  hitherto 
unpublished,  furnished  for  the  industry 
and  taste  of  Mr.  Watson  ample  material 
out  of  which  to  cast  light  upon  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  Polish  soldier  whom 
Lord  Ro.sebery  has  styled  "The  Man  of 
Mystery."  There  are  four  illustrations 
and  an  index. 

Blount,  James  H.  The  American  Occupation 
of  the  Philippines.  8vo,  pp.  664.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $4. 

Even  the  best,  and  apparently-  most  far- 
seeing,  statesmen  may  at  times  deliberately 
hold  and  state  opinions  which  are  destined 
to  be  disproved  by  fact.  It  was  the  saying 
of  Grover  Cleveland  that  "the  government 
of  remote  and  alien  people  should  have  no 
permanent  place  in  the  purposes  of  our 
national  life."  When  Mr.  Taft  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippines,  he  held  and  exprest 
A-iews  diametrically  opposed  to  this,  and 
approved  of  "the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  Islands  indefinitely." 

The  sequel  shows  that  he  was  right. 
The  Filipino,  according  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
can  produce  a  much  better  government 
than  the  Cubans.  "The  one  great  differ- 
ence between  Cuba  and  the  Phihppines," 
says  Judge  Blount,  "is  that  the  latter 
country  has  no  race-cancer  sapping  its 
self-reliance."  The  Philippine  people  are 
absolutely  of  one  race,  one  color,  and  of 
one  previous  condition. 

From  this  it  may  be  guessed  what  views 
this  author  holds  on  the  subject  of  Philip- 
pine independence.  He  thinks  that,  if  a 
goverrunent  were  set  up  by  a  group  of 
Americans  and  left  for  the  Filipinos  to  run, 
all  would  be  right.  He  condemns  the  Mc- 
Kinley  doctrine  as  "grosslj-  patronizing  be- 
nevolent assimilation  "  of  a  people  "whose 
friendship   we   have   cultivated    with    the 
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SHOPPING  WITH 
YOUR  ELECTRIC 


At  Your  Call  on  a  Moment's  Notice 
and  Dependable  Every  Minute  is  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Equipped  with  the 

Westinghouse  Motor 


YOUR  electric  is 
always  ready.  It 
can  be  waiting  at 
your  door  all  day  for  that 
moment  when  you  decide 
to  make  a  shopping  trip 
— or  a  call — or  take  an 
airing  in  the  suburbs. 
So  you  won't  have  to 


to  specify  Westinghouse 
Motor  equipment  when 
you  order  it.  This  equip- 
ment has  all  the  newest 
approved  features  of 
electric  vehicle  motor  con- 
struction. The  use  of  it 
gives  the  longest  possible 
life  to  your  batteries,  and 


think  of  your  motor  after     the  motor  applies   power 
you  buy  your  car,  it  is  well     with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

Those  electric  delivery  wagons  and  trucks  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  Motors  are  making  a  record  among  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  for  their  reliability  and  efficiency 
vs^herever  used. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  special  information 
about  electric  vehicles  for  any  purpose  upon  request.  The 
names  of  all  electrics  equipped  writh  Westinghouse  Motors 
may  be  had  for  a  post  card. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  M  D,  East  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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Dip  Your  Shingles   Before   Laying 

Dipping  gives  absolute  protection  - —  where  rain  gets 
through  between  and  under  shingles,  as  well  as  to  the  outer 
surfaces.     Whether  applied  by  brushing  or  dipping, 

Dexter  Brothers 
English  Shingle  Stains 

are  better  than  paint.  'J'Iilv  iimictt  the  siumlt-^  w  ith  pix-- 
ser\^alive,  waterprooting  oils,  ytt  retain  tlie  natural  tex- 
ture and  beauty  of  the  wood.  The  pure  English  ground 
colors  cannot  fade. 

Write fi>r  ataincl  niinialure  sliingles  an  !  liuukJet  A 
DEXTER   BROTHERS  CO..    117    Broad  St..  Boston.  Ma». 
Branchei:  1133  B'dway.New  York;  218RaceSt.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Also  iiinlcers  of  Petrifax  (enirnl  (oatnig 
AGENTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Cd,  Chicago  :  F.  H.  Mc- 
Donald, Giand  Rapids:    F.T.Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle, 
Spokane,      Tacoma.   Wash.,    and     Portland.    Oic; 
Sherman    Kimball,  San    Francisco:   A.  R.  H.ilc.  826 
Perdido    St.,   New    Orleans  ;    R.    McC.   P.ullington 
Co.,  Richmond.  Va.;     Hoffschlager  &  Co.,  Honolulu, 
nd  DEALERS. 
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IF  only  a  single  Angelus  existed   and 
no  other  could  be  built,  the  man  who 
owned   that   one  might   take  it  from 
city    to    city    throughout     the    world    and 
people  would   flock  to  hear    him    play  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Angelus  is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  that  musically  untrained  men,  women  and 
children  are  playing  it  the  w^orld  over,  is  all  that 
prevents  its  being  the  musical  wonder  of  the 
century. 

Have  you  ever  thought  w^hat  it  would  really 
mean  to  throw^  your  w^hole  soul  into  the  music 
you  love  ? 

You  can  do  that  with  the  Angelus  because  it 
is  the  only  player-piano  w^hich  w^ithholds  noth- 
ing from  the  player-pianist  in  the  w^ay  of  expres- 
sion control. 

True — you  do  not  strike  the  notes  with  your  fingers, 
but — with  the  almost  telepathic  Phrasing  Lever — quicken- 
ing or  retarding  tempo  as  you  will ; — with  the  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics  duplicating  the  impulse  of  the  human  fingers 
on  the  keys; — with  the  Melody  Buttons  controlling  bass 
and  treble  separately ; — with  the  Melodant  to  bring  out  the 
melody  and  the  Graduating  Accompaniment  to  swell  or 
diminish  the  accompanying  notes — you  have  at  your  com- 
mand the  means  to  give  an  artistic  rendition  of  any  compo- 
sition you  choose  to  play. 

The  Artistyle  Music  Roll — by  means  of  one  single  line, 
teaches  you  the  expression  with  which  the  compo- 
sition   should    be    played    while     you    are    playing   it. 

The    Vollem    Record    Roll    enables    you    to    obtain   an 
,  exact    repetition  of   the  playing  of   the  famous  pianist 

who  made  its  master  roll. 


Knabe- Angelus 

Grand  and  Upright. 
The  celebrated  Knabe 
piano  and  the  Angelus. 


Emerson- Angelus 

Grand  and  Upright. 
The  sweet-toned  Emer- 
son piano  and  Angelus. 


Angelus  Piano 

An  upright  piano 
built  expressly  for 
the  Angelus. 


In  Canada — ^The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano 

THE  WILCOX   &   WHITE  CO. 


Pioneers  in  the  Plauer-Piano  Industry 

233  Regent  Street.  LONDON 


Agencies  All  Over  the  World 

MERIDEN,  Conn. 


117        1    !•  INVITATIONS.    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

W  CQQlIlfif        li^llliiK    4  iiiilN   and    Mliiiiipod 

&        Sliil  l<iii)>r.y.    (Nirrcct  Styles  from 

an  tlitani  Sliop  .it  .Mdilcrii  t  o  l*ri«'fi*.    Sninpl.  s  uiK.n  rcqui-st 

LVC'ICTT,  :tl  7  .\.  Cliiirlc8  iijti-cet,  BiiUimorp,  Aid. 


$5.00 

by  mail, 


Made  ot 
thick  furred  glossy 
black  dog  skins 


Abinc  ,irc  lined  with  lambskins.  Price  witli  mohair 
fleece  linings  M-M).  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability yon  cannot  find  their  equal  for  the  price.  Our 
illu'^trated  cataloK  (civts  measure  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  inlormation  about  custom  tanning 
of  liides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  roat,  robe  ana 
ruK  makiuK:  taxidermy  and  head  mountiiiK  ;  also  prices 
of  fur  Koods  and  \»k  mounted  (fame  beads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR   COMPANY, 

RocheNler.  N.  Y. 


mmJM 


cieAfi^i 


Rv5^i5?«(^fr. 


Fronounci'il  tlif  best  cimir 
in  the  world  f(^r  the  ni(^ne>'. 
\VboleH:ile  ii  ii  t$18.60  (ur  1000 
Sai^ple  liox  of  100  sent  rinlit  to 
xourtioorexprcMN  \*n\d  for  $2  10 
'  JNO.  A.  CIIUIII  Kniini-nrr.     Kv. 


s 


'PERFECT  PENCILS 

Free  Sample — 

I'rovc  for  yourself  Venus  Pen- 
cils are  best.  Write  for  Free 
Sample.  Ask  for  soft,  medium 
or  bard. 

VENUS  PERFECT  PENCILS 
WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 
ERASE  CLEANE.ST 

17  Black  Degrees  bli  to  qH . 

2  Co/>yinf',  soft  and  hard^ 

A bsolutely  guaranteed.   II 'rite. 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 
^23  rirvH  Ave:,     ajew  YORK. 


Galling  gun  and  the  gallows,  and  watered 
with  tariff  and  other  legislation  enacted 
without  knowledge  and  without  shame." 

He  condemns  in  a  lively  manner  America's 
conquest  in  Asia,  and  remarks  we  should 
stop  running  a  kindergarten  for  adults  in 
Asia,  and  get  back  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  so  on.  These  reflections  follow 
on  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Philippines,  including 
that  decisive  event,  the  capture  of  Agui- 
naldo.  Then  arrative  is  lively  and  graphic, 
and  the  whole  work  a  piece  of  historic 
writing  which  reflects  credit  on  its  author. 

Boutroux,  Emlle.  Hi.storical  Studies  In  Phi* 
Icsophy.  8vo,  pp.  xi-336.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.50  net. 

These  studies,  independent  of  one  an- 
other, -WTitten  mainly  at  the  invitation  of 
pupils  or  colleagues,  by  a  member  of  the 
Institute  and  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Paris,  are  devoted  to  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Jacob  Boehme,  Descartes,  and  Kant. 
They  aim  not  so  much  to  trace  either  the 
historical  antecedents  or  the  outcome  in 
later  thinking  of  these  philosophies  as  to 
explain  these,  so  far  as  one  may,  as  the 
author  himself  would  do,  in  his  spirit,  and 
to  some  degree  in  his  style.  The  point  of 
view  in  the  interpretation  of  Socrates  is 
the  human-ethical,  and  in  the  unfolding  of 
this  a  running  polemic  is  directed  against 
those  who  find  the  secret  of  Socrates  else- 
where. The  exposition  of  Aristotle's  en- 
cyclopedic philosophy  is  wrought  out  con 
amore,  and  is  comprehensive,  lucid,  bal- 
anced, studded  Avith  rare  flashes  of  insight 
and  happy  characterization.  Never  have 
the  introspective  thought,  the  obscure  and 
difficult  writings  of  the  mystic  theosophist 
Boehme  been  made  more  luminous  and 
impressive  than  here.  He  is  shown  to  be 
the  real  foreruimer  of  the  characteristic 
Teutonic  thinkers.  The  chapter  on  Des- 
cartes is  a  continuously  brilhant  and  palpi- 
tating exposition.  However  thorough  maj" 
be  one's  knowledge  of  Kant,  he  rises  from 
this  elucidation  of  his  system  of  thought 
with  a  heightened  sense  of  the  clear  vision, 
the  vast  range,  the  consistent,  even  revolu- 
tionary, point  of  \iew,  the  rational  idealism, 
the  cogent  logic,  and  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  the  philosopher  of  Koenigsberg. 
Each  article  would  fiu-nish  a  noble  intro- 
duction to  a  definitive  edition  of  the  re- 
spective thinker's  works.  One  lays  down 
the  book  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  up 
again  and  again,  that  one  may  repeatedly 
see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  one  or 
another  of  these  philosophers,  and  so  have 
the  satisfaction  of  "following  him  along 
(lie  winding  by-paths  of  meditation,  sharing 
in  liis  emotion  as  a  philosopher,  and,  along 
with  him,  enjoying  that  harmony  wherein 
his  intelligence  has  found  repose." 

THE    PHILIPSE    MANOR   HALL 

Hall,  Kdwaril  Ilacanian.  The  Phillpse  Manor 
Hall  in  Yonlior.s,  N.  Y.  The  Site,  the  Building, 
and  its  Occupants.  New  York:  American  Scenic  and. 
Historic  Preservation  Soc-ety,  Tribune  Building.  75c. 

Dr.  Hall's  many  years  of  industrious  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  Scenic  Society 
have  well  equipped  him  for  the  work  of 
writing  this  monograph.  The  Manor  Hall 
of  Yonkers,  which  recently  became,  through 
the  munificence  of  one  of  the  citizens  of 
that  city,  a  public  museum,  and  Fraunces' 
Tavern  in  Wall  Str(>et,  are  probably  the 
two  most  interesting  buildings  in  New  York 
State — if  not  in  the  Eastern  States,  out- 
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side  of  Boston.  Architecturally,  it  is  a 
beautiful  sur\'i\al  from  the  Colonial  period. 
but  its  social  interest,  as  the  scene  of  aris- 
tocratic life  for  a  long  period,  and  its  poli- 
tical interest  because  of  its  association 
with  eminent  men  havinf?  Washington  at 
their  head,  give  it  rare  distinction  as  an 
historical  monument. 

Dr.  Hall  has  really  shown  e.xtraordinary 
industry  and  thoroughness  in  getting  at 
the  first  sources.  Any  one  who  under- 
stands what  are  the  talents  required  for 
successful  pursuit  in  a  subject  like  this  will 
accord  him,  his  labors  and  their  outcome, 
high  credit.  His  researches  have  not  onlj' 
brought  out  a  considerable  array  of  new 
material,  but  they  have  added  very  no- 
tably to  the  interest  which  this  splendid 
Colonial  building  should  have,  and  will 
now  have  anew,  for  patriotic  Americans. 

Dr.  Hall's  researches  have  added  nothing 
more  interesting  than  what  he  has  to  say 
of  the  Philipse  family,  and  especially  of 
Marj^  Philipse,  whose  hand  Washington  is 
believed  to  have  sought  in  marriage. 
Mary  Philipse  became  the  wife  of  Col. 
Roger  Morris,  of  the  British  army.  It 
was  they  who  built  the  Morris  House  in 
New  York  City,  that  still-surWving  home 
so  often  called,  with  less  propriety',  the 
Jumel  House.  After  the  Revolution,  thej- 
as  Loyalists,  returned  to  England,  and 
ispent  the  remainder  of  their  days  there. 
An  anecdote  has  come  down  to  our  day  of 
an  American  who  in  England  once  met  a 
daughter  of  Mary  Philipse  Morris,  and 
casually  remarked  to  her,  "  What  a  famous 
woman  in  American  history  your  mother 
would  be  had  she  married  Washington." 
The  high-spirited  Englishwoman's  reply 
was:  "  You  forget,  my  friend,  that  my 
mother  was  a  woman  of  firm  and  intrepid 
character.  Had  she  married  Washington 
she  never  would  have  allowed  him  to  be- 
come a  rebel." 

AS   TO   THE   BRONTE   FAMILY 

Sinclair,  May.  Tlie  Three  Brontes.  Pp.  289. 
Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Miss  Sinclair  has  added  another  volume 
to  the  already  extensive  appreciations  of 
the  Bronte  genius.  Finding  the  facts  al- 
ready faithfully  given  in  former  articles, 
she  proceeds  to  "fall  back  on  the  humble 
day  labor  of  clearing  away  some  of  the 
rubbish  that  has  gathered  round  them." 
She  sees  the  Bronte  family  through  colored 
glasses  which  allow  no  faults,  no  failures, 
and  no  weakness  except  the  physical  weak- 
ness that  "vCas  their  heritage  from  childhood, 
but  which  only  served  to  magnify  the 
mentality  that  marked  them  all.  After  a 
description  of  their  home  life  at  Haworth. 
and  an  attempt  to  make  you  feel  the  power- 
ful personality  of  the  wonderful  sisters, 
Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne,  she  discusses 
their  books,  their  poems,  and  every  e\i- 
dence  of  their  genius,  and  uses  generous 
and  illuminating  quotations.  The  unsub- 
stantiated claim  that  Branwell's  guilty  lo\'e 
was  returned  by  Mrs.  Robinson  the  author 
finds  of  little  value,  ascribing  the  claim  to 
the  wild  ra\ings  of  an  opium-eater.  She 
also  derides  the  idea  that  Charlotte  re- 
turned to  Brussels  out  of  love  for  M. 
Heger,  rather  than  from  natural  longing 
for  further  instruction.  Her  arguments 
are  convincingly  presented.  One  thing  the 
reader  questions  is  the  necessity  for  making 
the    Bronte    books    autobiographical    and 


You  don't 
know  how 
delicious 
fried  eggs 
can  be  until 
you  cook 
them  in 


THEN  they  have  only 
the  sweet,  natural, 
delicate,  fresh  egg 
taste,  the  same  as  when 
boiled  or  poached;  they 
are  as  good  to  look  at  as 
to  eat— no  burnt  edges  or 
black  specks;  and  they 
are  easier  than  ever  to 
digest. 

Use  Crisco  the  next  time  you 
fry  eggs,  and  you  will  be  so 
agreeably  surprised  that  you 
will  be  eager  to  try  it  for  other 
foods. 


No  matter  where  else  you  use 
it,  you  will  secure  remarkable 
results,  for  Crisco  embodies  all 
the  qualities  which  a  cooking 
product  should  have  to  be 
equally  satisfactory  for  frying, 
for  shortening,  and  for  cake  and 
bread  making. 

Crisco  is  purely  vegetable,  ab- 
solutely clean  in  origin  and  man- 
ufacture. It  stands  a  very  high 
temperature  without  burning. 
It  is  sweet,  delicate,  delicious 
and  wholesome. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  you 
can  use  it  for  frying  doughnuts, 
croquettes,  etc.,  for  shortening 
pastry  and  for  making  cake,  and 
secure  as  remarkable  results  as 
when  frying  eggs. 

Get  a  package  of  Crisco  from 
your  grocer  and  send  for  this 
Crisco  Cook  Book 

It  tells  why  Crisco  makes  foods  more 
palatable  and  more  wholesome  and 
gives  over  100  tested  recipes  showing 
the  best  way  to  use  Crisco  throughout 
your  cooking.  Address  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Cincinnati 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Write  for  new  catalogue  No.  18,  containing  rules  of  leading  Hockey 

Associations. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO. 
Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Worcester,  Mjiss.,  U.  S.  A.     Sales  Rooms: 
New  York,  64  Chambers  St.     Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agency:  Phil.  B. 
Bekeart  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Stocks  to  be  found  at  LONDON.  8  Long  Lane.  E.  C. :  PARIS,  64  Avenue 
de  la  Grande  Armee:  BERLIN;  SYDNEY  and  BRISBANE.  Australia; 
DCNEDIN,  AUCKLAND  acd  WELLINGTON,  New  Zealand 
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JUST  TO    GET  AGQUAUsTTEBi^Xy 


PoRToRico  Smokers  "/r 


DIRECT /r<»r.FACTORY*oyoy.rHOME-EX,PREPAID 


NO  MORE  THAN  A  BOX  OF 
100  TO  ONE  CUSTOMER 

No  orders  at  this  price 
filled  after  December  15 

PORTO  RICO  SMOKERS  are  made  of  the 
same  tobacco  1  use  in  my  1 5c  cigars.  The 
leaves  that  are  too  short  to  roll  into  high-priced 
cigars  I  use  in  Porto  Rico  Smokers.  They  are 
not  pretty — but  you  don't  smoke  looks.  None  of 
them  are  shorter  than  5/i  ins.     Our  customers 

call  them  "DIAMONDS  IN  THE  ROUGH." 

I  reserve  the  right  to  return  your  money  if  I 
can't  fill  your  order.      First  come,  first  served. 


In  ordering,  please  stale 
whether  you  prefer 
mild,  medium  or  strong 


cigars. 


u 


MORTON  R.  EDWIN 

74  West  125th  Street 
New  York 

Mat^e  cbecl^s  payable  to  the 
Edvoin  Cigar  Company 


Actual  Phoiograptuc  Reproduction  of  the  100  Genuine 
Porto  Rico  Smolders. 


50  Times  Better    m 

than  a  Turkish  Bath- 
Tones  the  Entire  system 

You  can't  he  healthy  unless  you  siveat.  Business  men — busy  women — 
don't  pet  enough  exercise  and  sunliplit  to  make  them  perspire  as  nature 
demands.  Consequently  their  hoilies  clog  with  poisons.  Sooner  or 
later  this  clogging  brings  disease  and  debility.  The  Battle  Creek 
Electric  Light  Bath  is  a  speedy  relief  and  sure  prevention.  Used  in 
Sanitariums  and   Hospitals  the  world  over. 

Battle  Creek  Electric 


Light  Bath 

now  in  thousands  of  /lo/ncs,  installed 
in  bathroom  or  bedroom — simple, 
always  ready,  givts  a  thorough  hath 
at  a  cost  of  4c — noattt'iuiant  needed. 
Rests  everv  muscle,  rftn-shes  br:iiii  and 
bodv.    All  ill-  iiiiuil'U  ruyiilator  of  the  Family  Health. 

Book  of  Treatments  Free 

.Send  tor  il.  KxpLiiiis  liow  to  ovciconic  nervous  troubles, 
rht'uin.ilivm,  stiini.idi.  bowel,  liver  iind  kidney  disorder — 
olK-siiy  .iiid  .menii.i.  Pri'fessioiiiil  women  use  the  Biit- 
lU  (if:  a-  hli\iiti  l.inHt  Biith  for  its  wonderful  tonic 

mill  ^l- 1 II  /'iiiiitit'yiiif,'  >,>ii.'/t. 

SANITARIUM  F.QUIPMENT  CO.,  280  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek.  Mick.  U.S.A. 


Frees  the 
Body  from 
Poisons — 
Used  in  Great 
Sanitariums 

B.ittlf  Crock  cabinets 
are  built  to  last  a  lifetime 
-  lar^c  upright  and  small 
folding  styles.  Send  fur 
Free  bt)ok  of  Home  Treat- 
ments and  full  details. 
ICvery  r.-\liinet  Guaranteed 
and  shipped  on 

lODaysTrial 


thus  implying  an  unhappy  love-affair  in  the 
life  of  the  author  because  one  e.xists  in  her 
book.  We  find  the  present  histor\-  com- 
prehensive and  entertaining.  The  author's 
praise  sometimes  seems  extravagant  and 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  so  evidently  sincere 
that  she  carries  you  with  her  in  her  heroine 
worship. 


CELEBRITIES     MR.    RIDEING 
KNOWN 


HAS 


Rideing,  \^'illiain  H.  Many  Celebrities  and  a 
Few    Others.       .4     Bundle    of    Reniiniseenees. 

Illustrated.     8vo.     Garden   City,   L.  I.:    Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.      $2.50  net. 

One  is  struck,  in  reading  Mr.  Rideing's 
book,  with  the  fact  that  the  door  is  really 
closed  upon  a  generation  that  had  seemed 
a  part  of  ourselves.  His  celebrities  are 
mainly  literary.  Among  them  are  Aldrich, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  Mark  Twain,  Stedman. 
Gilder,  and  R.  H.  Stoddard;  and  they  are 
one  and  all  gone  from  us,  together  with  the 
literary  ideals,  in  large  part,  that  actuated 
their  work.  Mr.  Rideing's  tone  at  times 
becomes  almost  apologetic  for  dealing  with 
men  and  books  that  are  either  imknown  or 
at  least  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  this 
generation.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather,  a  re- 
buke to  the  shortness  of  our  literary  mem- 
ories, and  the  evanescence  of  our  literary 
interests. 

For  the  New  Yorker,  at  least,  who  is  not 
solely  absorbed  in  what  the  moment  pre- 
sents this  record  as  a  picture  of  a  vanished 
day  is  precious,  especially  in  a  place  where 
tiitie  moves  faster  than  anywhere  on  the 
busy  globe.  Who  can  now  imagine  a  New 
York  where  "you  met  everybody  on 
Broadway  between  Twenty-third  street 
and  the  City  Hall"?  Mr.  Rideing  is  only 
dealing  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  past 
century,  and  yet  he  is  sure  that  few  can 
participate  ^\^th  him  in  the  recollection  of 
the  picture  he  draws: 

"Walking  was  far  more  a  habit  as  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  than  it  is  now.  Day 
after  day  I  used  to  meet  William  Cullen 
Bryant  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  office  of 
The  Ercning  Post,  diminutive,  erect,  keen- 
eyed,  and  buoyant,  with  a  streaming  white 
beard,  the  picture  of  Father  Time  himself; 
Edwin  Booth,  with  his  ivorj'  face,  ab- 
stracted and  steeped  in  gloom;  Lester 
Wallack,  above  ordinary  height,  and  hand- 
some, a  modern  Beau  Brummel,  but  nearly 
as  mtich  "made-up"  on  the  street  as  in  the 
theater,  his  ringlets  and  mustache  dyed  to 
a  i)urplish  jet,  his  cheeks,  artificially 
ruddy;  Peter  Cooper,  tall  but  stooping  and 
shuffling,  A\Tth  a  long,  pale,  dreamy  face 
and  a  snowy,  bloAxnng,  uncared-for  beard; 
Roscoe  Conkling,  pale  of  face,  imperious  in 
demeanor,  Avith  a  long  nose  that  always 
s(HMned  to  be  fishing  for  his  chin,  little  dif- 
t'crcnt  from  the-  cjiricatures  which  repre- 
sented him  as  a  pouter  pigeon;  Samuel  J. 
Tildcn.  small  and  puckered,  wearing  an  in- 
dcfiiutble  smile  behind  wliich  lay  the  un- 
fathoiiuible;  Dion  Boucicault,  floating  in 
the  music  of  his  own  brogtie,  round-faced, 
pallid,  white-tied,  like  a  priest,  who  could 
not  speak  without  being  witty  and  llatter- 
iug;  the  fascinating  E.  A.  Sothern,  the 
original  '  Lord  Dundreary,'  debonair,  pol- 
ished, lithe  with  an  P^nglish  coiupU'xion 
and  tine  features,  and  the  air  of  drawing- 
rooms  rather  than  of  the  theater;  the 
'C\)unt  Johannes'  (alias  .Jones),  who  was 
theatrical  or  nothing,  the  luxrnstormer  of 
caricature,  who  played  with  a  wire  screen 
in  front  of  tlu>  footlights  to  protect  him 
from  the  missiles  his  audiences  took  in  bas- 
kets to  throw  at  him — the  "cnisht  trage- 
dian' parodied  during  a  long  season  by 
Sothern  in  an  amusing  comedy  by  Byron 
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and — '(^ommodore'  Vanderbilt,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Vanderbilt  fortunes." 

This  paragraph  gives  not  only  a  picture 
of  an  "intimate"  New  York  that  has  dis- 
appeared forever,  but  it  furnishes  a  taste 
of  the  quality  of  the  book  which  is  full  of 
such  observation.  Mr.  Rideing  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
writing,  and  has  known  most  of  the  men  in 
public  life  of  his  day — at  least,  those  whose 
occupations  have  been  at  all  cognate  with 
his. 

Men  of  letters,  of  art,  and  of  the  theater 
are  etched  at  a  time  when  their  lineaments 
are  beginning  to  grow  dim  or  take  on  those 
apocryphal  hues  that  combine  in  more  or 
less  false  tradition.  He  would  have  us  bt^ 
lieve  that  there  Avas  a  real  "Bohemia" 
whose  rendezvous  was  "  Oscar's,"  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  opposite  the  Aladison  Square 
Garden — now  sought  for  in  vain — it  was  a 
godchild  of  Pfaff's  of  an  earher  day;  and  it 
rejoiced  in  the  i^it  of  Maurice  Barrymore, 
whose  fame  as  a  story-teller  bid  fair  to  go 
band  in  hand  with  his  record  as  an  actor. 

Thirty  years  have  sufficed  to  deal  with  an 
almost  obliterating  hand  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  Edgar  Fawcett,  who  no  longer  ago 
than  that  was  "one  of  the  best-known 
fj.gures  in  New  York,"  a  literarj'  celebrity, 
a,nd  a  man  of  social  distinction.  If  Mr. 
Rideing  is  not  UTong  in  his  judgment,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  him  that  we  shall  have  to  go 
for  "the  best  novel  of  New  York  life  ever 
written."  It  is  called  "An  Ambitious 
Woman."  but  its  picture,  perchance,  would 
strike  our  sophistical  contemporaries  as 
provincial. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  city  whose 
literary  life  is  sketched.  With  Mr.  Ride- 
ing's  removal  to  Boston  came  his  oppor- 
tunities to  see  her  in  similar  aspects,  tho 
one  can  scarcely  believe  that  her  reaction 
upon  him  had  the  same  zest.  He  presents 
as  a  kind  of  key-note  Barrymore's  charac- 
terization of  the  town  as  "the  Malvolio  of 
cities — sick  of  its  own  self-conceit!"  He 
regrets  that  it  "has  lost  its  ancient  peace, 
its  dignity,'  its  seriousness,  like  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  world."  Tho  so  much  of  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  America,  yet  Mr. 
Rideing  is  not  of  the  soil.  Liverpool  is  his 
birthplace;  and  the  other  side  has  claimed 
as  fair  a  share  of  his  play-time  as  that  of 
any  well-conditioned  American  who  feels 
himself  incomplete  "without  his  European 
experiences.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume 
deals  with  such  celebrities  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  cultivated  and  clubable  American 
may  know.  It  is  not  with  these,  however, 
so  voluminously  recorded  elsewhere,  that 
the  chief  values  of  the  present  volume 
reside. 


Lucky. — Fortune  Teller^-'!  You  are 
going  to  have  money  left  you." 

Customer—"  Glad  to  hear  it.  I've  only 
got  two  dollars  to  my  name." 

Fortune  Teller — "  Well,  after  paying 
me  you  A\nll  have  a  dollar  left  you." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


As  Represented. — Hunting  Squire — 
"  Murphy,  you  told  me  there  was  good 
hunting  on  your  land.  Why,  we've  been 
here  an  hour,  and  haven't  even  seen  any 
game." 

Murphy — "  Just  so,  sir.  But  the  less 
game  the  more  hunting  you  have." — Tit- 
Bits. 


Burroughs  Duplex 

'One  Machine  that  Works  like  Two" 


iJiiiiiMi:' 
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The  Duplex 
Control  Lever* 
that  gives  the 
wonderful  flexi 
bility  of  "two 
machines  in 
one." 

This  model  has 
all  regular  Bur- 
roughs features 
and  12^4-inch 
carriage. 

$375 

iD  United  States 


A  high-grade,  low-priced,  seven-column  adding 

machine  that  does  a  \vider  range  of  figure  work 

than  any  other  machine  of  its  size 


With  this  machine  you  get 
greater  efficiency  under  7  rows 
of  keys  than  is  possible  in  a 
"straight"  adding  machine  of 
twice  the  size,  and  sufficient 
capacity  to  handle  all  the  figures 
of  any  business  requiring  totals 
not  exceeding  $100,000.00 

This  Duplex  Burroughs  lists 
and  adds  groups  of  items, 
prints  totals  of  each  group  and 
gives  the  grand  total  of  all 
groups,  without  re-adding. 


For  instance,  it  recapitulates 
sales,  purchases  or  expenses, 
etc.,  by  individuals  or  de- 
partments, and  obtains  the 
grand  total  of  all  at  the  same 
operation. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  new  book  "A  Better 
Day's  Profits,"  and  ship  you 
one  of  these  machines,  ex- 
press prepaid,  from  our  near- 
est office  for  free  trial.  No 
obligation. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

lt"XTonr„?"r'c:.\^nT.aa3     '    49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Makers  of  adding  and  listine  machines:  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  low  keyboard 
visible  printing  adding  machines — «6  different  models  in  492  combinations  of  features — $liO  to  S950 


Btantifnl  PORTABLE  LIBRARY  LAMP 

^^made  of  Mission  Weathered  Oak;  hand  rubbed 

wax  finished;    shadtt    of  four    panels    of 

Cathedra  I  Art  Glass,   of  tints  of  green 

and  white,  makes  a  splendid  wedding  gift; 

Iways  useful  and  In  perfect  harmony  with  its 

surroundings.      Made  for  electricity,  gas  or  oil. 

110NYBM"Cuirtiite*d  Pro«!act  PrictOniy  $2.75 

rite  for  complete  Free  Illustrated  catalog  telling 
ut  our  fine  Lighting  Fixtures  and  Furniture. 
Qg'WE  SAVE  YOU  ONE-HALF. 

noorbtkCo.,  1(lf(I1aiiiSt,6Iafftoa,Io(L 
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not  o  casU 


SYSTEMATIC    fUJHC    OQd   o    HANDY    f\l£    mton*    GREATER    ECOHOwV 

EFFiCiEMCT  m    dkt  hondf-og  o»  VDUR  BUSINESS    ond  U)«  i)or<ii«»( 

,   ■      I     — ^  oi      All     hondv  ri>««    la    (^t 

!/^U  lOM  aHC 

J  AM  DAY  FREE  th  AL  will 
Iprovc  It      ShiotTicnts  n^a<]«  ony- 

■  wh«rc  on  credit  ond  aDprovai 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  wi.i 

■  recent   improvements.  -Hinged 

■  Drop    Front.  -  putorrjotic     Tilting 
IjFollower.  -  Eight   Turned    Steel 
ilRoller  Beoring*  on  lmprow«d  El- 
ntensioo  Slides. 
a        All    Styles    of  Cobmets    ood 

■  other  fil<ng  devices.  Fll.ng  Desk*. 
■Desk  Files,  etc.  Wrtte  for  catalog 
lono  direct  moil  order  propoittton 

■  for  lerfltory  ir)  Which  wc  hove  i>0 
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Six  Per  Cent  Investments 


For  Large  or  Small  Sums 

Investors  in  mciro  th  m  30  States  :ind  several  foreign 
eountries  invest  in  our  First  Faim  M(<rtgaces  netting  6 
tier  cent,  and  furnished  b.v  ns  fcr  more  tlian  30  years. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A''  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Clean  Teeth  Never  Decay 

The  nearest  approach  to  perfect  cleanliness  of 
the  teeth  is  obtained  by  the  daily  use  of  Calox. 

••  THE  OXYGEN  DOES  IT." 

All  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample  and  iUntkl- 1  free  on  request 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 

Ask  fur  tite  Cah,x  T'-olh  Uriisli.  3Sc. 
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CATS  PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER    HEELS 


50<^  Attached 
JKH    I>ealers 


Just  note 

that 

Friction  Plug 

in  the 

back  part  of 

the  heel 

right  where  the 

wear  comes 


It  not  only  pre- 
vents sliijping  —  on 
wet  sidewalks  and 
I.  a  vt  men  ts  —  but 
makes  Cat's  /'me 
Cushion  Rubber 
Heels  outwear  the  old-fashioned 
kind.  The  extra  quality  of  rub- 
ber affords  greater  resiliency. 

There  are  no  holes  in  tlie 
heels  to  track  mud  and  dirt 
into  the  house.  And  they  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

All  very  good  reasons  why 
yon  should  insist  uooii  Cat's 
Paw  Rubber  Heels— the  name 
is  easy  t«>  reuieuiber. 

To  the  Retail  Trade 

It  piys  to  fivi-  tho  puhlip  wliat  tlicy 
want.  Till'  nuijoiity  want  Cat's  Paw 
lu»liinn  RiiliIxT  Heels.  Order  from 
your  ji>lilH>r  t<wiay. 

The  Foster  Kubber  Co. ,  105  Federal  St 

Boston,  Mass. 
Canadian  Dfflre:  Eaat-rn  Tmriislii) 
Hank  litilij  .  Mnnlreal. 


The, 
Heel 
With 
N'lnz 
Lives 


^t^> 


Nerer   sleep   on  a 
•  agllinK    sprioB — its 
uncomfortable  and 
unhealtkful. 


WJe  Awdke 
Facts 
Abouf 
Sleep 


depends  largely  on  tlie  bed   spring.       When  you    ~ 
skt-p  on  a  Foster  IDEAL  Spring  you  wake  up  re- 
trr^ju-d,  thorouglily  rested.     You  have  slept  in  a  hcaith- 
ul  position,  because  the  "IDKAL"   is  so  made  that  it 
shapes   itself  to  tlie  body  and  supports  it  at   every   point 
gently,  buoyantly.       There  is  no  sagging  or  rolling  to  tiu 
center,  even  with  people  of  unequal  weight. 

Foster  IDEAL  Springs 

an-   (Jtiantnteed  for  Life   and   sold   on  Thirty    Nights'  Frrr 
1  rial.    1  lain  or  upholstered -for  wood  and  metal  bedsteads. 


\^  Sleep  on  the  Foster 
^  IDEAL  Spring: — it's 
\    hytcienic      and 


\ 


healthful. 


.,  ,  ^'I> w  .. 

Cost  only  a  triHe  more  than  the  ordinary  kind 

\'"I,!.', '^I'mT,"'!.''"  '"''  "''i''^"'""  in  K"»'<T  IDEAL   Mrtal   Bc.lstra.ls    aiU 
I  .»lrr  I  )|..AI.  A.vilrnt  IToof   Nolsrless  Cri'.H.      1I)K\L  luaw  lx•■lstra.l^ 
limshr.l  n.  tu.irii.l.-nl  .nn  |.,,r,„,f  laoiurr.     At  all  to-d  dr.ilcrs. 

A  u'' '""^  O""-  new   book,     "Wide  Awake  Facts 
About  Sleep, "  and  dealer's  name  in  your  locality. 
FOSTER  BFtOS.   MFG.  CO. 

l.W   Hroad  St..  Utica.  N.  Y. 
IS  BuchananSt.&Broadway.St.Louls.Afo  '       -#'.»■«  • 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


THERE  is  a  certain  youthful  charm 
about  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse 
(Chicago).  It  is  a  courageous  enterprise, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  little  journal  is  at- 
tractive. The  contributions  to  the  first 
number,  •which  is  now  in  circulation,  are 
not  in  themselves  particularlj-  interesting. 
Later  numbers  vd\l,  it  is  hoped,  include 
verse  of  a  higher  order  and  of  a  less  "  pre- 
cious "  type.  This  issue  contains,  how- 
ever, one  contribution  of  distinction — a 
hitherto  unpublished  poem  by  the  late 
William  Vaughn  Moody;  characteristi- 
cally vigorous  and  rhythmic.  We  qjiote 
onlj'  a  part. 

I  Am  the  Woman 

By  William  Vaughn  Moody 

I  am  the  Woman,  ark  of  the  law  and  Its  breaker. 
Who  chastened  her  steps  and  taught  her  knees  to 
-.     be  meek, 
Bridled  and  bitted  her  heart   and  humbled  her 

cheek. 
Parceled  her  will,  and  cried  "Take  more!"  to  the 

taker. 
Shunned  what  they  told  her  to  shun,  sought  what 

they  bade  her  seek. 
Locked   up   her  mouth   from   scornful  speaking; 

now  it  is  open  to  speak. 

I  am  she  that  is  terribly  fashioned,  the  creature 
Wrought   in  God's  perilous  mood,  in  his  unsafe 

hour. 
The  morning  star  was  mute,  beholding  my  feature. 
Seeing  the  rapture   I   was,   the  shame,   and  the 

power. 
Scared  at  my  manifold  meaning:  he  heard  me  call 
"()     fairest    among     ten     thousand,     acceptable 

brother!" 
And  he  answered  me  not,  for  doubt :  till  he  saw  me 

crawl 
And  wliisper  down  to  the  secret  worm,  "  O  mother. 
Be  not  wroth  in  the  ancient  house:    thy  daughter 

forgets  not  at  all!" 


I  am  the  Woman,  ark  of  the  Law  and  sacred  arm 

to  upbear  it. 
Heathen   trmnpet   to   overthrow   and   idolatrous 

sword  to  shear  it ; 
Yea,  she  whose  arm  was  round  the  neck  of  the 

morning  star  at  song. 
Is  she  who  knoeleth  now  in  the  dust  and  cries  at 

the  secret  door, 
"Open  to  me,  ()  sleeping  mother!     The  gate  is 

heavy  and  strong. 
Open  to  me,  I  am  come  at  last;  be  wroth  with  thy 

child  no  more. 
Let  me  he  down  with  thee  there  in  the  dark,  and 

be  slothful  with  thee  as  before!" 


:^  /L^JXttt^JL'JX^JJl 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


BIG 
B/\RG/\HNS  IIN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Christmas  Catalogue  No. 
3  3,  containing  Lists  of  the  very  NF-WEST 
jiuhlications.  Thousands  of  brand  new  books 
of  Fiibiishers'  Reiuaiiulers  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  and  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction. 

THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 


1302-4   Filbert  Street. 


Philadelphia 
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This  poem,  which  appeared  In  The  Forum, 
owes  its  appeal  largely  to  the  strong  sweep 
of  the  rhythm,  which  suits  admirably  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  thought. 
Rime,  it  seems,  would  be  out  of  place. 

Lords  of  the  City 

By  Helen  Bullis 

Voices-in-and-out  of  the  voice  of  the  tide 
Rising  sloic  and  cold  about  the  shores  of  the  city; 
A  voice  at  heart  of  the  wind  that  uinnous  the  streets.— 
New-carven  and  desert  gulfs,  piled  uilli  the  ancient 
night. 

Fools,  who  dream  that  ye  have  builded  the  city, 

And  with  solemnly  foolish  seals  devise  and  be- 
queath it. 

Fools,  who  dream  that  the  Dead  no  longer  are 
potent. — 

We  arc  the  Builders,  and  we  are  the  Lords  of  the  city! 

Inch  by  inch  have  we  crept  through  the  twisted 

.roots  of  the  earth, 
Drilling  and  blasting  and  shoring,  and  dying  at 

last 
The  unnamable  deaths  of  nameless  men  in  the 

darkness: 
Foot  by  foot  have  we  lifted  incredible  ladders 
For  the  mountmg  of  men  who  covet  the  gold  of 

the  stars; 
And  of  all  the  strength  of  our  vital,   vigorous 

.  bodies, 
Yount?  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  we  have  left 

in  the  sun 
Only  a  stain  on  the  pavement,  in  a  half-hour  faded, 

forgotten. 

Voices  in-and-out  of  the  voice  of  the  tide. 
Voices  at  heart  of  the  ever-winnowing  wind, 
Murmuring  endlessly  on  in  the  echoing  canons, 
Voices  of  undulate  streams  of  prophesying  ghosts. 

Thus  have  our  swart  generations  arisen  and  la- 
bored and  vanished, 
Celt,    Savon    and    Slav,    Mongolian,    Latin    and 

Semite. 
Drawn  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  the  secret  call 
Of  the  unhewn  stone  and   waiting  furnace  and 

dreamed-of  tower; 
Thus  shall  those  now  begotten  arise  and  labor  and 

vanish. 
And  their  memory  be  as  the  dust  of  the  streets 

they  have  straightened — 
Only,  beware  of  the  dream  that  the  city  is  his  who 

inhabits. 
Nor  boast  in  the  blindness  of  day  that  the  Dead 

have  forgotten; 
H'e  are  the  Builders,  and  we  are  the  Lords  of  the  city! 


The  following  strong  sonnet  is  taken 
from  William  EUery  Leonard's  "  The 
Vaunt  of  Man,"  published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

The  Insulting  Letter 

By  AViLLiAM  Ellery  Leonard 

Thanks  for  that  insult,     I  had  too  much  peace; 

In  the  stone  tavern  down  in  yonder  vale. 

For  a  brief  space  too  much  of  cakes  and  ale. 
Too  much  of  laughter.     An  ignoble  ease 
Had  lured  me  from  my  vows  and  destinies. 

I  had  forgot  the  torrent  and  the  gale. 

The  cUflf,  the  sunrise,  and  the  forest  trail 
And  how  I  throve  by  nature  but  by  these. 

Thanks  for  that  insult.     For  it  was  your  pen 
Stirred  the  old  blood  and  made  me  man  again. 
And  crushing  your  letter  with  all  thoughts  of 
you. 
Inviolate  will  and  fiery  dream,  I  rose; 

Struck    for    the    mountain,    put    my    btisiness 
through. 
And  stood  victorious  over  larger  foes. 


^^ 


Not  Power,  Merely 

But  Sustained 

Power 


Battery 


In  hundreds  of  important  installations  tluoughoiit  the  country  the  U-S-L  Storage 
Battery  is  proving  itself  to  be  tiie  battery  that  stands  up  under  continuous,  heavy 
service.  The  illustrations  above  show  U-S-L  Batteries  handling  tons  almost  as 
though  they  were  pomids! 

Any  battery  might  do  this  work,  when  fully  charged,  but  the  merit  of  the  U-S-L 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  voltage  capacity  is  maintained  right  up  to  the  end  of 
discharge.  "It  comes  home  with  lights  bright  and  bells  ringing,"  as  one 
enthusiastic  user  expresses  it. 

This  U-S-L  characteristic  is  not  a  common  one;  for  under  heavy  load  or  rapid 
discharge  the  efficiency  of  some  batteries  drops  to  a  point  that  is  really  trouble- 
some to  the  operator.  Others  become  heavy  and  sluggish  after  the  first  few  miles 
of  discharge.  If  you  make  long  runs  and  it's  important  that  you  get  there  and 
back  without  balk  or  delay;  if  you  encounter  hills  or  sand,  or  have  to  contend 
with  traffic  congestion,  you  need  the  U-S-L  Battery  to  give  liveliness,  speed, 
responsiveness  and  staying  qualities  to  your  truck  or  pleasure  car. 

Any  manufacturer  can  equip  it;  insist  on  the  U-S-L,  either  in  new  purchases 
o**  renewing  old  plates. 

U-S-L  Service 

insures  to  users  maximum  results  froni  all  TT-8-L  equip- 
ment. Our  service  exjierts  operate  from  stations  located  in 
8    principal  cities,    where  spare   parts  are  always  in  stock. 

Fill  out  the  Coupon  and  Get  Valuable  Information 

The  U.ij.  Light  &  Heating  Company 

General  Offices-  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

Factory:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Service  Stations' 

Chicago       New  York        Boston        CleTelaod      Buffalo 

San  Francisco    Detroit    St.  Louis 


Manufacturers  also  of  the  U-S-L  I-lectric  Starter  and  Lighter 
for  Gasoline  Automobiles. 


EES 


STclP 


The  United  States  Light  &  Heating  Company     }■■  ^■ 
30  ChoTcb  Street,  New  York  11-2-12 

Gentlemen: — Please   send    me    the    U-S-L.    Bulletins 
checked  below : 

n  1.   Power  for  Electric   Vehicles— Pleasure  and   Com- 
mercial. 
□  2.  Electric  Light  for  Railroad  Cars. 
D  3.  US-L  Storage  Batttrits  for  Stationary  Service. 
D  4.  U-SI,  Storage   Batteries  for  Independent  Electric 
Lighting 
U-S-L  Starter  and  Lighter  for  Automobiles. 
(NOTE— With  the  bulletins   will   go  forward  the  U-S-L 
Book  illustrating  and  describing  the  U-S-L  facilities,  ser- 
vice and  products.) 


D  5. 


Name. 
Street.. 
City... 


. Stale. 


VACUUM   CLEANERS 

Electric  Stationary  and  Portable, 
Country  Homes  Special  for  use 

with  Gasoline  Engine. 
VICTOR  CLEANER  COMPANY,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


TheSTEREOPTICON 

is   unsurpassed   as   an  In- 
structor  and    Entertainer. 

Our  Erk  0-.S((ii'>— SIO  (Onith 
order.baliin<ciiioiitlily.\\  rite 
for  plan  which  makes  it  pay  for  itself.  Slides  <if  ev- 
ery description  can  he  rented  at  »  nominal  charce. 
Plain  or  colored  slides  to  order,  of  excellent  ituality, 
at  reasonable  pricis. 

ERKER  BROS.  OPTICAL  CO.,      Est.  1879      ST.  LOUIS 


You  wi/l  never  see  a 

IVitt's  Can  looking^ 

like  this. 


Is  your  can  a  rusty  eyesore? 

A  dirty,  rusty  ash  or  garbage  can  is  an  eyesore  in  any 
well  kept  yard.  But  \s\\zX  is  much  worse,  a  rusiv  can 
easily  becomes  battered  and  split,  spreading  garbage, 
dust  and  disease-bearing  odors. 

You  will  find 

Witt's  Cans  and  Pails 

ibsolutely  unaffected  even  by  the  worst  winter  snows 
and  rains.  They  are  heavily  galvanized,  and  will 
resist  rust  indefinitely.  And  the  extra  deep  corru- 
u-ations  make  the  steel  of  Witfs  Cans  and  Pails  29 
times  as  strong  as  plain  steel.  Yet  they  cost  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind,  last  twice  as  long. 

Three  sizes  of  both  can  and  pail.    Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  them  to  >ou  today.     If  he  hasn't  Wittn. 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 
THE  WTfT  CORNICE  CO. 

Uept.  K.  Cincinnati.  0. 

I   LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  LABEL 
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New   Octagonal   Design 
Bank  of  England  Chair 

This  cliair  represents  all  that  is  best  in  office 
chairs.  Made  by  specially  trained  cabinet  mak- 
ers wlio  make  nothings  but  ciiairs  for  office  uses. 
The  woods  are  carefully  selected  from  the  finest 
grade  of  solid  maiiofjany  and  quartered  white  oak. 

Milwaukee  Fine  Chairs  are  comfortable  and 
beautiful  in  appearance,  lending  a  quiet  dignity 
to  tl\e  furnishing  of  any  office. 

Every  chair  is  frnaraiitcetl  to  (five  satisfaction 
and  bears  our  mark  ofquality  lie  re  reproduced. 


'^AWiJ^hmrs 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Milwaukee  C'liairsare  made  in  over  1.50  patterns  in 
various  woods  and  flnislies  to  harmonize  witli  designs 
of  desks. 

Some  are  of  all  wo(h1  with  sliaped  seats,  others  hav- 
ing leather  cusliioned  \ipliolstered  seats,  backs  and 
arms,  or  only  leather  upholstered  seats.  Some  have 
plain  cane  seals  and  others  have  the  cane  covered 
with  the  best  grade  of  leather  perforated  for  venti- 
lation. 

We  invite  inquiries  from  those  interested  in  chairs 
fr)r  the  Cafe.  Club,  Hotel,  Bank,  Library,  Court  House 
or  other  I'ublic  Buildings. 

Please  write  for  (»ur  book  "Bkl-^."  It  will  assist  you 
in  selecting  correct  designs  in  chairs  which  are  al- 
ways comfortable  for  odice  workersof  any  sizeorany 
Jige. 

Eiitahliiihefl 
JH7J 


MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO., 

908  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago     'H 

Till-  l.aijtst  Mttjui/<iclurri\-i  a/ Offirr  cliairs  iit  tin-   H'urlU. 


SaVo  Air  Moistener 

Fill  with  water  and  hang 
on  back  of  any  Radiator 

rrt'vpn!'  nir  dryneR.**.     M  iUi'h  it  fit  l"i 
th'*   liiligw.       ti<*  ilofloi'  lull!*,        S.i^' 
t'lirnitiire    flIiriiikiiiR,    piiiini    w;ir|»iii. 
wall  pnper  rrnrking.     M<iii».y  rflntiii- 
if  n..|   Kiilmfiilcry   iiltt-r   :10  ,1  iv-'   I.  ■  • 
IJ*     I,,., I      ()i,I.T  n..w.  ./r  »,il.-   f,,r  l,.-H   II, 

USE     - 

S.ivoMfK  Co.. Dept.K,S886  S.Park  Ave.  Chlraiio 


i.klrl. 


Price 
$2.00 


MACATAWA- 
GREAT  NEW 
EVERBEARING 
BLACKBERRY 

\\  onilt-rf  III  new  iM-rry  o[  iin 

nit*DMi>     Mize.       J.urifi'Ht    atnl 

t\iit*Ht  fl'iv(»r.    (VoHM  bt'twiM'ii 

Uuitit   Himiiliiyii  Ix'rry   .mil 

Kl<l(>rii<l'>  hliickhiTry.  Planin 

t'l.Hilii  friiin  Jiini'  t^,  fi<.,<t.      Fiviit 

In-Kiiit  bi  ri|ii'ii  till'  Hill  i,r  July, 

iiDil   rait   \m   pifkrfl   riitht    nhnnt 

viiitll  OobilM-r.      lliTlicn  nwivt  mill   jiiiry.    Willi    ii,.  i„i.-    iiiul 

lurilly  niiy  tmU.      Kllii-  f.ir  allllipliiK  -lillllK"  lliKll""»l  I'lico 

riniiti  ln'Kln  liraHiiK  flmt  tcbt.    niid  kIvi-  Kii-iit  cn.ps  ntUr- 

»»«ril      IVrfiM-ily    li»r<ljf      .st.,ck  lliiilti'il.     Ulrotig  platitt. 

$1  onrli.  |ri  f,,r  all  ;  only  six  tin  lii'ri4>i). 

Srnil  lifilaii  fur  I!)IH  llrrrwlale  llrrni  Hmtk.  cntnlii- 
liiK  ,|,x-i||itl.,iii  aixl  liirliiriM  i.f  lli<'  IwbI  Ij.tiIih       ll'»  fjie. 

H«rrTiUlr  Kiprrlmrnt  ('■rdrni,  I.lliTkry  Ayr.,  Ilollanil.  Mich. 


A    NEWSBOYS    SACRIFICE 

GARY,  the  city  of  steel,  showed  its  more 
human  side  the  other  day  when  it 
was  annoiinr-ed  from  a  hospital  that 
t'Cheerful  liilly"  Rugh,  a  crippled  news- 
boy, was  dead.  Mayor  Thomas  E.  Knotts 
issued  a  proclamation  expressing  public 
sentiment  on  hehalf  of  the  citizens  and  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  raise  funds  for 
the  funeral.  One  of  the  leading  ministers 
of  Gary  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  a 
Masonic  lodge  furnished  a  band,  scores  of 
persons  took  or  sent  costly  floral  tributes, 
and  the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  whole  country  had  read  of  "Billy's" 
permitting  the  amputation  of  his  "game" 
leg,  in  order  that  the  skin  might  be  grafted 
on  the  burned  body  of  Ethel  Smith,  an 
eighteen-year-old  girl  whom  he  hardly 
knew;  and  it  was  not  surprizing  that 
scores  of  persons,  far  and  near,  should 
offer  to  help  pay  the  funeral  expenses  and 
Gary  people  should  start  a  fund  for  a  per- 
manent memorial.  The  story  of  Rugh  and 
his  sacrifice  is  here  told  in  fragments  taken 
from  dispatches  in  four  newspapers.  This 
is  from  the  Chicago  Evening  Post: 

Weeks  ago,  when  "Billy"  was  told  of 
the  dangers  of  the  operation,  he  said, 
"What  of  it?  The  leg's  of  no  use  to  me. 
Maybe  it'll  help  her.  I'd  like  to  be  of 
some  use  to  some  one." 

He  entered  the  hospital.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  wheeled  into  the  operating- 
room;  from  another  door  a  cot  bearing  a 
frail  girl,  her  life  hanging  in  the  balance 
from  the  terrible  burns  she  had  suffered, 
was  brought  in.  The  two  patients  looked 
at  each  other  curiously,  the  girl  smiled 
toward  "Billy,"  and  there  was  a  wealth 
of  expression  in  the  glance.  "Billy"  shut 
his  eyes. 

Two  hours  later  (he  two  patients  recov- 
ered from  the  anesthetic.  Every  inch  of 
the  skin  on  the  boy's  leg  down  to  the  foot 
liad  been  grafted  on  the  burned  portions 
of  the  girl's  l)odj\  The  newsbo\ 's  leg  had 
been  amputated. 

The  boy  rallied  for  sc\eral  days  from 
the  operation  and  then  i)neumonia  set  in. 
"Billy"  only  grinned  cheerfully  and  joked 
with  the  physician.-,  and  nurses  about  it. 
When  the  girl  and  her  friends  filled  his 
room  with  flowers.  "Billy"  grew  happier. 
He  always  asked  about  her. 

That:  even  when  he  r(>ali/.c(l  he  had  only 
a  few  more  minutes  to  live,  Hugh  thought 
only  of  the  girl's  welfare,  is  .shown  in  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Press: 

"I'm  glad  I  done  it.  Doc,"  the  newsboy 
whispered  to  the  physifian  in  attendance 
at  his  hedsi(l(>  a  few  minutes  before  the 
end  came.  "Tell  her  for  me  I  hopes  she 
gets  well  quick,  will  you?" 

Then,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
there  came  in  almost  imintelligible  tones 
the  words: 

"I  gue.s.s  I'm  some  good,  after  all." 

The  Chicago  Trihunr  tells  about  the  in- 
cidents following  Hugh's  death: 
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AUTOMOBILISTS 

With    the     approach    of 

colder    weather    you    are 

peculiarly  liable   to  chill. 

This  you    can    avoid    by 

wearing  JAEGER  Pure  Wool 

Underwear.     We  also  make 

a    specialty  of  Auto    Coats, 

Rugs,  Sweaters  and  Jackets, 

Mufflers,    Woolen    Caps, 

Hats      and      Hoods,      also 

Foot  Muffs,  etc 

Booklet  and  sample* 
on  reQuett. 


Dr.Jaeger's  S.W.S.Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York:  3C6  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane 

Prooldyn:  504  Fulton  St.    Boston:  324  Boylslon  St. 

Fhila.:  1516  Chettnot  St.    Chicago;  126  N.  State  St 

Agents  in  all  Princiioal  Cities 


THE       NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
.MAUAKA    CE.II>    CO.MIMW.  KICU'  VOKK  CIT% 

"Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World  " 


ROFIT  and 
LOSS    IN    MAN 

What  it  costs  to  rear  a  hoy  and  what  a  wTeck  iii  dollars 
ind  cents  the  drink  habit  causes.    By  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D. 

rzino,  cloth.  Price  $l.SO  'ict;  by  utail,  $1^9 

rUNK  ft  WAOHnLLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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jRNAMENT  Your  Home 

LflCrouncls  >vitn 


FROM  CALIFORNIA 


III  our  iiururn'-c  nurst'rit's.  Incated 
in  tlu"  most  favoreii  s|iot-  of  sunny 
('aliforni^i.  wi-  havp  RrowinL'  iilniost 
I'viTv  Viirieiy  of  fruit  iiml  ornii- 
intMitiil  trt-es  —  ini'iudinK  slirnlvs. 
I'lautsand  vines;  everBnens.  palms. 
ro~i>s.  itc. 

Heine  urown  undi>r  the  most  ideal 
noil  au  I  oliuiatie  couditioiiM.  with 
t>ur  more  than  2S  veais"  sucres.sful 
s'lpi'iii-ncf.  tliev  are  exceptionaliv  liardy  an<l  nianii 
o/theiii  <-(iii  6c  aali^acliirilii  Iniiispiitiiteil  to  aui/ part 
../r/ie  r    S. 

\\  1'  ship  promptly   and   miarantee  safe   delivery. 
All  sioik  warranted  irue  to  name. 

Burbank's    Latest  Creations 

Ue  are  the  authorized  introdueers  of  Luther 
Hiirl>aiik'~  newest  fruits— plums,  prunes,  walnuts, 
strawherries.  ote  They  are  deseribed  ami  illus. 
trated  in  our  hook.  "New  rroducts  of  the  Trees." 
Sent  poHtpaid  on  receipt  of  price— 'i">c. 
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California   Horticulture 
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the  frail  growers'  Kuiiie.  is  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia of  information  on  planning.  plantiuB.  prun- 
inu.  irriKatina.  etc.  Describes  over  aXW  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants  TJO  pawes.  Beanfifull>  illu8tr»ted. 
Send  for  it  today  — price  iV  postpaid. 

We  Iiivllp  CorroNitoiKleiioe 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERIES.    Inc. 

Geo.  ('.  HoediiiK.  Pros    and  -Mtjr. 
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All  day  there  was  a  knot  of  people  at 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Broadway  where  Billy 
used  to  "hustle."  There  was  a  uTeath  of 
mourning  about  his  paper-stand,  which 
was  guarded  by  downhearted  "Jim,"  the 
deaf-mute  who  was  Billy's  partner.  It  was 
a  busy  day  for  "Jim,"  but  he  was  too  de- 
jected to  take  an  interest.  Tliree  small 
boys  sold  his  papers  for  him. 

The  people  missed  Billy's  cheerful  cry: 

"Want  a  paper,  pal?  Yassir,  here  you 
are.  Fine  day.  Hello  there,  pard.  I  know 
what  you  want.    How's  the  kid  at  home?" 

That's  the  way  Billy  talked.  He  always 
had  a  cheerful  word  and  a  smile  for  every 
one.  Cheer  was  his  middle  name.  He 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  grouchy.  If 
he  had  any  troubles  nobody  knew  of  them. 
And  he  did  have  them.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  Billy  had  been  trj'ing  to  accumulate 
enough  money  to  go  into  some  small  busi- 
ness. It  was  his  one  aim  in  life.  And  just 
when  the  gifts  of  kind-hearted  persons 
were  to  make  that  thing  possible,  he  was 
attacked  with  pneumonia. 

In  the  drug-store  window  at  the  corner 
was  a  poster  bearing  Billy's  likeness  and 
the  inscription: 

"Billy  Rugh  is  dead.  This  hero  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  save  another.  Subscrip- 
tions to  a  memorial  fund  received  inside." 

Mayor  Knotts'  proclamation  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  city  where  in  two 
years  Billy  worked  himself  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people.     It  follows: 

The  name  of  William  Rugh  should  be 
remembered  in  Gary  as  long  as  the  city 
shall  last.  The  hearts  of  all  are  torn  to-day 
when  we  realize  that  his  act  of  noble  hero- 
ism, his  unselfish  willingness  to  suffer  that 
another  might  enjoy  health  and  life,  has 
culminated  in  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this." 
Lest  we  forget,  and  that  succeeding  gen- 
erations may  remember  and  honor  his 
name,  I  call  upon  all  the  appreciative  citi- 
zens of  this  city,  because  of  our  common 
humanity,  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  memorial.  I  ap- 
point the  following  citizens  as  a  committee 
to  take  charge  of  the  collection  of  such 
memorial  fund  and  the  disposition  of  the 
same:  W.  A.  Wirt,  A.  B.  Keller,  and  W. 
P.  Gleason. 

To  this  committee  will  be  turned  over 
about  $900  which  sympathetic  persons 
had  sent  for  Billy's  use  when  he  recovered. 
This  money  and  an  additional  sum  to  be 
subscribed  will  be  expended  for  some  ap- 
propriate memorial.  A  statue  in  Jefferson 
Park,  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  building  at 
the  corner  where  Billy  sold  papers,  and 
an  endowed  room  in  the  Gary  General 
Hospital  where  Billy  died  are  three  sug- 
gestions. Harry  Stearns,  Billy's  brother, 
likes  the  idea  of  a  memorial  room  for  char- 
ity patients. 

"The  money  will  do  some  one  good 
then,"  was  his  indorsement.  "That  is  the 
way  Billy  would  want  it." 

Stearns  lives  in  Orion,  111.  He  changed 
his  name  when  his  mother  died  and  he 
went  to  live  vcith.  his  aunt.  He  is  ten  years 
younger  than  BiUy. 

Billy  received  $35  in  checks  from  un- 
known friends  while  he  was  in  the  hospital. 
A  check  for  $25  from  a  crippled  woman  in 
Baltimore  arrived. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  quotes  Mayor 
Knotts'  story  of  how  he  started  Rugh  in 
business,  and  also  tells  of  an  offer  of  the 
newsboys  of  Jackson,  INIich.,  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses: 


Tliis  tradomiirk  ►.•uar- 

intees   our   jioods  as 
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Would    you 
do  away  with  the 
usual   bother,  dan- 
gerous  confusion   and 
unsound  methods  of  the 

Annual  Transfer? 

Then  begin  at  the  beginning — find  out  the  righ  way. 
We  have  prepared  a  manual  on  the  subject,  of  which  the 
titfe   is    "How  to    Transfer  Papers  and   Records."       It   is    simple — plainly 
written  with  understandable  diagrams  and  charts — but  none  the  less  an   ex- 
haustive and  authoritative  handling  of  the  subject. 

Here   are  some   of  the  chapter   headings:    "What  the   Right    Transfer 
Means,"  "How  to  Transfer  Your  Old  Correspondence  from  Vertical  Files," 
"The  Vertical  System— a  second  way,"  "The  Vertical  System— a  third  way," 
I^Dating  the  Folders,"   "How  to  Transfer,"    "Transferring  by  Periods," 

How  is  Your  Filing  System  Indexed .''  "   "Keep  the 
Record    of    Transfers,"    "Something    to    Avoid," 
"Somethingto Remember, "  "'YandE'  DrawerStyle 
Vertical    Transfer    Cases,"    "Why  You  Should 
Have  These  Drawer  Style  Transfer  Cases  in  Your 
Office, "  "  '  Yand  E '  Adaptable  Metal  Followers," 
"  'Yand  E'  Vertical  Transfer  Cabinet  No.  704," 
and  so  on,  cataloging  all  of  the  "Yand  E"  scientific 
facilities   for  properly   and    quickly    transferring. 
Send  for  Transfer  Manual 

We  want  your  file  clerk  to  study  it.  We  know 
that  if  you  will  follow  the  explicit  instructions  and 
install  the  proper  "Yand  E"  equipment,  the  problem 
of  transferring  will  be  solved  in  your  office  for  good. 

The  manual  is  free  to  those  who  request  it  on 
their  business  stationery. 

YawmaNand FRBEM  FG.(p. 

1134  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada,  the  Office  Specialty  .Mfg.  (.'o..  Toronto 
Branches^  Agencies  and  Dealers  in  over  1200  cities 
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World's  Largest  Makers  of  First   Quality    Filing   .Systems  and 
Business  Equipment. 


SAVE 


VALUABLE  PAPERS 

Notes,    Mortgages,    Policies 
in   a  Barter  Document  File. 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  keratol  leather.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  safety  deposit 
box.  20  strong  manila  pockets,  4'axio'3  in.,  with  metal 
eyelets.  Cord  allows  expansion,  and  holds  without  tying. 
Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory  <ir  Miitien  Returned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Uke  St.,  Chicago 


Painless    Feet 

Corns,    buniuDS.    callouses    stop  aching    and 
disappear  if  you  remove  the  pressure,  whieh 

is  th'- enuse  f>f  all  font  trrnihl'-s      The  iiiiprovod 

Family  Shoe  Stretcher  for  men  anil 
women.  The  greatest  device  of  the  age  for  foot- 
ease  (look  ot  the  pi.'ture  ) 
Sti--  t'-hfS  the  shoo  whi-re  it 
should  he  strrtehed  Ciireg 
Corns,  bunions  and  tender  ^ 
spots  with.nit  niedi-  ^^r  IVf '^'^^"'^  ^°"'  I 
cims  by  thoroughly       ^^r  ebocs    fit  | 

r.ni..vins  pres-       _^^  perfectly  and  im- 
mediately produces 
case  and  comfort— eventual 
(y  perfect  feet.  Endorsed  by  doc- 
tors and  chiropodists.     Write  to-day 
for  Free  Booklet  with  list  of  the 
best  treatments  and  remedies  for  foot  comfort. 


THE  PEDICURE  CO.  Dept.43,Buffalo.N.V. 


sun'.  Lasts  a 
lifetime 
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CRESCA  DELICACIES 

They  afford  new  creations  for  the  menu  aud  serve 
as  well  to  lend  a  new  and  delightful  individuality  to 
dishes  that  are  old  and  well  proven  favorites. 

Every  woman  who  loves  to  serve  good  things  on  her 
table  should  have  our  color  booklet,  "Crcsca  Foreign 
Luncheons";  many  of  these  delicacies  are  described 
and  illustrated,  with  menus  and  recipes  by  famous 
chefs:  sent  on  receipt  of  2o  stamp. 

Cretca  Coapanr,  Inportcrt,  370  GreeawickSt.  ,N .  Y. 
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How  long  do  your 


shoe  laces  last? 

As  long  as  the  shoes  ?    They 
ought  to.    They  will  if  they're 

"N  F 10"  Shoe  Laces 

Stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs.  to 
the  foot  without  breaking — no 
more  annoyance  from  broken 
laces.  Finished  with  the  pat- 
ented Nufashond  steel  hold- 
fast tips.  Lookfor"NF10" 
on  each  tip.    Every  pair 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair,  but  worth  many 
limes  that  price  in  the  satisfaction 
they  gi\e.  lilacic  or  tan,  in  four 
lengths  for  men's  and  women's  high 
shoes.  .\t  all  shoe,  dry-goods  and 
men's  furnishing  stores.  I  f  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  we  will.  Write  any- 
way for  booklet  showing  complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co., 
Dept.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Laces  and  Corset  Laces 
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Slobc^rniekc 

Sectional  Bookcases 

Arrange  your  books  so  that  they  are 
always  accessible  for  ready  reference. 
A  Globe- Wernicke  Bookcase  is  the 
best  protection  your  books  can  have 
and  its  sectional  construction  affords 
opportunity  to  classify  your  library 
according  to  topics  and  authors. 

The  Globe- Wernicke  Bookcase  is 
made  in  many  styles,  finished  to  suit 
the  color  scheme  of  different  interior 
trims.  Sold  by  over  1500  author- 
ized agencies.     Write  for  catalog. 

Address  Department  V 
4\}c  Slol>c^Vcrt)ickc  (?o. 

CINCINNATI.   OHIO 

UrniK-li    $itor<>H  I     Ni-w  Yoik.  8S()-882   nron.l 
way;    (  hirnicr).  Ml  i1.">    Su     Wnbnali  Avi. ;    Wnshili^ 
t..|i.rjl8-l'i2<)  K  .>-l..  N    W.;  Bi.slon.  91-93  Fi-dfiiil  Si 
I'l>iladclplii5.  1012-lOUCIiFatiiiit  St. ;  Cincinnati,  UH- 
134  Fourth  Avr.,  E. 


"I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Billy,"  said  the  Mayor.  ''It  was  the  day 
he  came  to  Gary.  He  came  right  up  to 
this  office. 

'"  Are  you  iMayor  Knotts?'   he  said. 

'■  'I  am,'  I  answered. 

"  'I've  just  come  to  the  city,'  he  said. 
'I'm  a  newsboy.  Lend  me  a  dollar  to  buy 
ni\-  first  bunch  of  papers.' 

"  'You  want  it  for  papers,  do  you?'  I 
asked.     'Not  for  drink?' 

"  'Oh,  no,  no,  no!'  he  cried,  with  that 
friendly  smile  of  his. 

"  'Then  here  is  your  dollar,'  said  I. 

"The  ne.xt  day  he  was  standing  out  there 
s(>lling  papers  and  after  that  there  wasn't 
a  fellow  in  town  that  didn't  know  Billv 
Hugh." 

To  the  Mayor's  oflfiee  to-day  there  came 
a  telegram  from  the  Newsboys'  Associa- 
tion of  Jackson,  Mich. 

"Jackson  Newsboys'  Association  de- 
sires Billj^  Rugh  be  given  good  Christian 
burial,"  it  read.  "Send  biU  of  expenses  to 
W.  W.  Todd,  secretary." 

"I  Avired  them  we  wouldn't  need  their 
money  for  expenses,"  said  the  Mayor. 
"Their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  tho." 


COLONEL    ROOSEVELT'S   REVOLVER 

SHORTLY  after  his  inauguration  as 
President,  Colonel  Roosevelt  sent  for 
a  number  of  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
.spondents  to  discuss  with  them  the  rules 
governing  the  hours  and  methods  of  col- 
lecting news  at  the  White  House.  During 
the  conversation  reference  was  made  to 
the  assassin  of  P*resident  McKinley,  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  exclaimed:  "  I'll  bet  he 
wouldn't  have  shot  me  twice  !  "  The  corre- 
spondents inferred  from  this  and  other  re- 
marks made  by  the  Colonel  that  he  would 
have  returned  the  assailant's  fire  with  the 
quickness  of  a  gun-fighter  of  the  plains. 
Washington  newspaper  men  and  many  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  close  personal  friends 
are  sure  that  during  his  seven  and  a  half 
years  as  President  he  was  never  in  the 
streets  without  a  revolver  in  his  pocket. 
All  this  is  told  by  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  who  goes 
on  to  rel,ate  a  number  of  incidents  which 
show  that  the  n'^minee  of  the  Progressive 
party  never  depended  ■wholly  upon  a 
hired  ])odj'-guard  for  protection  against 
assassins: 

On  tlu!  blustery  winter  daj'  that  Elihii 
Hoot  quit  the  Cabinet  of  President  Roos(>- 
velt  to  return  to  the  jjractise  of  law  in  N(>w 
York  (^olonel  Roosevelt  walked  over  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Root  residence  to 
.'^ay  good-by  to  his  Se<'re(ary  of  State, 
ui)on  whom  he  had  depended  constantly 
for  advice  and  as.sistance  and  in  who.^^e 
ability  and  common  sense  he  had  such  faith. 
Mr.  Root's  house  was  in  Jackson  Place,  the 
street  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
Lafayette  Square,  the  park  opposite  the 
White  House.  Tiie  r(>si(leu<'e  which  Mr, 
Root  occupied  was  as.-;ociated  with  Wash- 
ington's most  noted  tragedy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  for  it  was  here  that  Clen.  Daniel 
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BAKER'S 

is  the 

COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 


KeglBtered, 
U.  ts.  I'at.  Off. 


Absolutely    pure,   deli- 
cious and  healthful 


Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Sent  Free  for  Xiiicis 

Moth   Proof 
Red   Cedar 

CHEST 

SentonlSDayf 
FREE  TRIAL 

Every  home  needs  :■ 

Moth-proofPiedmont 

Red     Cedar     Chest. 

Charmingly  useful  and  de<-ornlive. 

Pi  oief  ts  fars  and  noolens  from  moths, 

m.fe,  float  and  damp.    Dire*  t  from  factory  to 

at  f  ictory  prices.     Freight  prepaid. 

Send  for  big  illustrated  free  book  showins  nil  styles  and  prices  aad 

partii  nlars  of  sensational  15  days*  trre  offer.     Write  today. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  D>  pt     \     Stateaville.  W.  C. 


lABLL  CLOTH  I 
IRONED     I 

IN  THREE  MINUTES 


'l"he  Simplex  Ironer  will  iron  a  large  table 
cloth  in  three  minutes,  other  work  in  propor- 
tion and  do  it  perfectly.  How  long  would  it 
take  you  by  hand? 

It's  easy  to  have  nn  abundance  of  spotless,  snowy 
linen  when  you  have  a 

fgH  Simplex  Ironer 
▼''*  In  the  Home 

W  The  Simplex  does  live  hours' 

^s  iroainc  in  one  hour, 

^J:„_^»»       and     Kives     a     moro 
-    -        ""*'  '        BKATJTIFUL    HN.- 
ISH  than  an  expert 
lauiuirt-ss 

It    irons     all    flat 
pieces     and     plain 
e  I  ot  h  es— t  h  e    I'  i  « 
bulk  of  the  ironini.-. 
and  saves   hours    lor 
othrr  work,  n-st  ami 
recroa  t  ion.     Pays 
for    itself   in    six 
months. 
Operates    hy    liand    or    any 
power.      Sizes    ami     priees    to 
Milt     any     family,      lieats    liy 
pas.  Kasoline  or  electricity.     Giis  cost 
only  lo  an  hour. 
Write  for  FREE  "  Ironing  Hints"  booklet,   catalog 
and  thirty  days'  free  trial  offer. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

j:»  E.  Luke  Street  ChicaRO.  111. 
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Sickles  was  living  with  his  wife  when 
Sickles  killed  Philip  Barton  Kej'.  General 
Sickles  was  said  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Sickles 
signal  to  Key  from  a  window  of  their  home, 
Ke\'  being  then  in  the  Washington  Club- 
house across  Lafayette  Square,  a  building 
tnat  also  has  its  tragic  associations.  It  was 
there  that  William  H.  Seward  was  confined 
in  a  sick-bed  when  Payne,  the  associate  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  tried  to  stab  him  to 
death  on  the  night  that  Lincoln  was  shot 
down  by  Booth,  and  it  was  in  this  house 
that  James  G.  Blaine  died  twenty-eight 
years  later. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  wind  Colonel  Roose- 
velt wore  no  overcoat.  As  he  sprinted  across 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Root  residence, 
a  hundred  yards  away,  the  tails  of  his  frock 
coat  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  exposing  to  the 
view  of  the  cavalrymen  assembled  to  escort 
Mr.  Root  to  the  railway  station  the  butt  of 
a  good-sized  revolver.  But  if  the  then  Pres- 
ident knew  that  the  weapon  was  showing 
he  gave  no  sign  that  he  was  bothered  about 
it.  In  those  days  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
getting  portly,  and  the  strain  on  the  waist- 
line of  his  frock  coats  had  a  tendency  to 
make  his  coat  tails  spread  apart. 

Many  who  attended  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Masonic  Temple  in 
Washington  during  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration had  convincing  proof  that  the 
Colonel  always  went  armed.  While  de- 
li\ering  an  oration  on  that  occasion  he 
pushed  back  the  skirt  of  his  coat  to  reach 
for  a  handkerchief  and  those  who  were  be- 
hind him  saw  a  revolver  peeping  from  the 
right-hand  hip  pocket  of  his  trousers.  To 
continue: 

Still  another  incident  of  the  same  sort 
marked  a  visit  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  when 
President,  to  the  Epiphany  Episcopal 
Church,  in  G  Street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  streets,  in  this  city.  He 
went  there  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Congress  of  Alothers,  which  was  being 
held  in  the  church.  Divesting  himself  of 
his  overcoat  in  the  anteroom,  the  Presi- 
dent went  forward  to  the  chancel.  While 
he  was  addressing  the  audience  one  of  the 
young  women  serving  as  ushers  put  on  the 
President's  overcoat  and  placed  her  hands 
into  the  deep  pockets.  A  scream  from  her 
startled  her  companions.  The  desire  of  the 
young  woman  at  that  moment  was  to  get 
out  of  the  overcoat.  When  she  had  done 
this  and  her  nerves  had  been  quieted  she 
explained  that  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the 
President's  overcoat  was  a  revolver.  An 
inspection  of  the  pocket  proved  her  asser- 
tion.   The  revolver  was  loaded. 
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Innocent. — The  lecturer  was  discussing 
"  Woman  "  at  the  ladies'  luncheon.  He 
said :  "  The  characteristic  of  women  is  that 
they  always  apply  things  personally." 

"  Why,"  said  the  hostess  angrily,  "  1 
don't."— Li/e. 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  No 

grease,  odor  nor  dirt.    Brighter  than  ^ 

acetylene.     Over  200  styles.     Every' 

lamp  warranted.     Write  for  catalog'. 

Agents  tyanud. 

TH£   BE8T   LIGHT  CO. 

02  E.  &th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


300  CANDLE  POWER 
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Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Estiihlinhed 
Half  a  Century 


Irish    Table    Linens 

At  "The  Linen  Store" 

Historically,  this  house,  dates  back  to  Ireland,  whence 
its  founders  emigrated  over  half  a  century  ago  to  market 
Irish  Linens  in  America.  In  those  early  days  Irish  Linens 
held  a  most  important  place  in  our  stock. 

To-day  our  assortment  is  greater  than  ever  before  and  is 
made  up  of  goods  from  all  the  famous,  long  established  fac- 
tories, among  which  are  John  S.  Brown,-J.  N.  Richardson's 
Sons  and  Owden,  Ireland  Bros.,  the  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co., 
Broadway* Damask  Co. — firms  which  are  household  names 
the  world  over,  and  whose  product  possesses  the  peculiar 
virtues  wherein  the  Linens  of  the  "Emerald  Isle'"    excel. 

Our  stock  of  Irish  Linens  ranges  in  price  as  follows: 

TABLE  CLOTHS 

2    x2      yds.,  $2.b0        3.00        3  50 

3.00  3.50  4.50 
4.75  5.50  6.00 
5.00  6.00  7.00 
6.50        7.50        8.00 

yards  long  proportionately  priced. 

NAPKINS 

$2.50        2.75        3.00  up  to  16.25  doz. 
3.50        4.00        5.00  up  to  46.00  doz. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

5th  Ave.,  &  34th  St.,  New  York 


2  x2K  yds., 
2Vx2X  yds., 
2Kx2>^  yds., 
2;^x3      yds.. 

Larger  sizes  up  to 

Breakfast  size, 
Dinner  size, 


4.25  to  14.00 
5.00  to  17.50 
7.50  to  24.50 
8.00  to  38.00 
9.00  to  46.00 
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Preserve  the 
Beauty  of 
Your  Floors 
and  Rugs. 


JJ 


"FELTOID 

Castors  and  Tips 

Will  not  scratch,  mar,  or  stain,  are  noiseless, 
—and  wear  indefinitely 

The  trail  of  the  hard  wheel  castor  on 
your  own  floor  should  lead  you  to  send 
for  booklet  No.  9. 

Furniture  and  Hardware  dealer*  will  supply  you 

H;ive  "FELTOII>S"  put  on  all  the  mew  furniture  you 
buy.    Insist  on  the  genuine. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Dept.  C  .....         Bridgeport,  Conn. 


I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  troverninff  right 
exercise— some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
shows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  organs— all 
of  which  are  muscular — will  do  i  ;finitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than 
hours  of  landom  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  \.hi'-h  has  brought  thou- 
sands from  uncertain  health  and  inefficiency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  sercner  life. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  n-en  of  sedentary 
life  will.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  :  ad  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  fri  nd. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Saite  71,  Exchange  Baildinc,  Worcester,  Mau. 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


Raymond-Whitcomb 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 

Mediterranean  Lands 

Frequent  departures  January  to  May. 
i;'r)I>t.    Tlu"     Holy      Land     and 
(.r«M-<-«-.     Italy  and  the  Kiviera. 
Spain,  rortiiKal  an<l  Franoe. 

Kverytliingtliebest.  Small  parties.  Ideal 
leaders. 

Send  for  descriptive  book. 

RAYMOND   4   WHITCOMB   COMPANY 

31MI  navhinirton  Sirifl.  llii«ton 

2S:>  Killh  An-lim-,  N'W  lort 

IIM>5  Chratnut  Sirrrt,  rliiladrlphla 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remirkable  4  Monthi'  Toor  Under  Escort 
Jiiii.  ■.£  I4>  >■».>  '-!■     «1  17.1 

■'All  expenses."     First-class  throuKhout 
Japan    111    Cherry   UIohsoiii  Time 

Send  for  liooktet 

THE   PILGRIM   TOVRS 

Raymd.nu  &.  Whitcomh  Co.,  Agts. 

oil!    South  4'hiireli  llltlir..  ll<»Hlon 

•i'iZt  Filth  .tteiiiie.  .\etv  Vork 


HAUTAUQU 


)RIENTAL  TOURS  Fi 


-Sailing  Jan.  22,  Jan.  30  and   Kt 
Pale    ■        '"     ' 


eb.  18, 1913,  for 
K;;ypt.  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece.  Finest 
accommoflations — cultured  leaders.  Descrip- 
tive booklet  now  ready. 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  ChicaKO 

Privacy,    Independence,  Comfort 

The  best  and  most    leisurely  tour  through 

|The  Holy  Land, 
Turkey&Greece. 

Booklet  No.  Fand 
further  particulars 
on  request. 

TABET'S  TOURS  CO.,389FiftliATe..N.  Y. 


1  ne  tK-'St  ana  most   leisur 

EGYPT 


Travel  with  Dunning 

Around  the  World,  Kastbound,  Nov.  16. 
Kgypt  and  Palestine  Jan.,  Feb.  and  Mar. 
Spring  and  Summer  'I'ours  to  Europe. 
Special  Arrangements/or  private  tours. 
Agents  for  H.  &  Aiiiflo-Anierican  Nile. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  1 1  ouse,  boston,  Mass. 


iiiloiieilllHSliO 

1  •■-!  Ill  .[1  iL'iiiKiit.  best  ti'stiraoniuls.  and  the 
|iiwi-?<!  [iru  r.  111  thi-  wcirlil. 

TheTEMPL£T0nKS.3BeaconSt..BoBtOD.MasB. 

V:i*i6lS.  J  University  Prints 

1M*\n\  .•.nl'.iirli.      dr..  k    ll!iii.ll..«.k   lit  K.il- 

iiiiiikI  Von  .Ma<-)i.  1  vol..  $1  ..Vl.       Iialian  HandlxKiks 

"2  vols.    II  .'><)  rarli.     Son'l  'l<-  slftmii  for  cataloj^ui' 

iBI  ItKAl'  <»!■'  I'\l\  KItHITI  Tl(.l%  V.\, 

1»  TRI.MTV  I'LAUK,  BOSTON. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  SciioD     Limited   Partiei 
Exceptional  Advantages 
I'AlM-.  Kit  lt>^      (II.KNsKAI.I.S.  N.t. 


OR^IENT 


KIKTKKN Til  (MUISH 
KKII.  lo,  1013 

11    davs.    5400   up.    l)v   new   Cunarder    "La- 
<:oma  "  :  >liore  trips,  noiels,etc..  included. 
VHAMt    r.    ri.AKIk.    Tlnra   lliiilding,    New   York 

I^iryiit.  rnleHtliie,(ireeee,  Jan.  2.'i, /Vpril 
9  Co-operative.  I'.est  value,  l.owc^l  piice 
TIioiciukIi,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious 
Small  sili<  t  party,  (.'ondiictcd  liy  Prof.  I.ibby 
UBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  8PARTANBUR0,  8.  C. 

V  '^•jir-  y  University  Travel 

I  hi;  >ii  i>iti;ui;ankan 
111  I.  N  ii.i; 
r  \i.i:sTiNK 
<.ki;i;m; 

Sailiuifs  in  January,  Februarj',  March, 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athrihi  in  Cireecc. 
(lurowii  ramimiK  outlil  in  Palestine. 
Sen  J  fur  illiistrittfii  ainioiimemeut. 
KLRKAl-   OF    UNIVF.kSITV  TRAVKL 
1»    1  riiiity  Place,  I'.oslon 


Around  the  World 

Fniin  .San  Francisco  Feb.d 

.S.  S.  Cleveland  i  lo  days— 

$650  up  including  all 

necessary  expenses. 


oTe  Panama  Canal 

West  Indies,  Bermuda  and 

the  Spanish  Main. 
8  CRUISES  by  S,   S.  Vic- 
toria Liiise  and  the  S.  S. 
.Moltke  during  Jan.,  Feb, 
Mar,  and  Apl, 

Weekly  Tours 

by  Atlas  Line  to  Jamaica 
and  Panama  Canal. 


Write  for  full  information 

Hamburg-American 
Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco, 

St.  Louis. 


AROUND  theWORLD 

COOK'S  41st  Annual  Series  ot  Tours  de 
Luxe.  Next  departures,  Eastbound,  Nov, 
2,  26      Jan.  4.     Southbound,  Nov.  6. 
Si)e<.ial    Short    Tour.     January  11. 
4  months.     $  I  Tt'i'i . 

(Iiir  complete  chain  of  i^^  offices 
A  round  the  II  orld/ur/ushes  un- 
egualled  and  unique  facilities. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Next  departure  November  20 

EGYPT  and  the  NILE 

Cook's  luxarioas  steamers  leave  Cairo  every 
few  days  during  the  season  for  the  First 
and  Second  Cataracts,  the  Sudan,  etc. 
Also  elegant  private  steamers  and  Daba- 
beahs  for  private  parties. 
TOURS  to  the  ORIENT.  Inclusive-rate  tours 
de  Luxe.  46tb  Annual  Series. 
EUROPE.  Short  Fall  Tours  to  the  Mediter- 
raneao,  Italy,  Riviera,  etc. 

Scud  for  rrot^rntinue  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Boston,    Philadelphia,   Chicago, 

San     Francisco,     l.os    Angeles, 

Montreal.  'I'oronto,  etc. 

Cook's    Travellers'     Cheques    are 

(iood  All  Over  the  World 


TAGGART  TOURS  L^^Vl.T.P.nv.W: 

s»*tiit  r'lf  <»iitliiif.  \\  iiit*T  ;iiui  SiiniinPr  p.irtie.s  ii  >\\ 
(firininii.  ioiim  Around  Ihr  VVorKI.  FMirop**,  Kfvpl, 
Call  torn  iu  iinJ  Floriila.  OlVn  es;  031  A^tor  Stu-f  t, 
Norrifitown,  P;t, 

EGYPT-ITALY 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

viaSANFRANClSCO,AUSTRALIA,CEYLON,etc 
^C.{\t\  Isl  CABIN     :ind  CABIN  ^0'7C 

«pOUU       srop-ovEKS       Jpj/j 

SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE 

The  ple.isanlest  and  most  coiiiforl.ililr 
route  .Summer  or  Winter.  19  DAYS,  .San 
Franci.sco  to  Sidney,  via  HONOLULU  .iiul 
SAMOA.  .Splendid  twin-screw  (lo.ixxi  tonl 
steamers  ".SIERRA,"    "SONOM.V'   and 

$l'l(JHono'lulu(';;rt!^.;^^^^^ 

Siiilinii^  every  two  wi.<.|<m:  Nov.  r>.  I't.  l><<\  3, 
17,  SI.  I-U-.  VVi  ii(.  or  wire  NHW  for  lii-rih... 
Send  for  fol.liT. 

OCEANIC    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 
673  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Ckissified    Col  u  nins 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sueicii  lor  iree  rei>ort  aj  m 
natciitaDiiity.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vauiaoie  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  iree  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  ofrered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  Worid  = 
Proeress  :  samoie  iret 
VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

LEARN  HOW  to  easily  make  money  with- 
out interferinK  with  your  present  occupation. 
Address  at  once  Desk  2, 

Scrthner's  Magazine, 
155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

OWN  A  BUSINESS.  MAKE  BIG  MO- 
NEY. Be  independent.  Start  during  spare 
time  at  home  and  grow  fast.  Mail  Order  or 
local.  We,  as  manufacturers,  have  a  new 
"tested  out"  selling  plan  that  will  make  bis 
money  for  our  co-workers.  Newly  patented 
everyday  necessities  of  positive  merit.  Re- 
peat orders.  We  train  you.  Are  now  ready 
to  add  representatives  in  all  localities.  Get 
out  of  the  "rut"  and  write  me  for  full  outline 
of  (copyrighted)  plans,  sworn  statements  and 
positive  proof.  Grasp  this  opportunity  by 
writing  me  today.    J.  M.  Pease,  Pres. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO.. 
613  Pease  Bldg.,  Main  St.,        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED— Traveling  men  making  small 
towns  and  cross  road  stores  to  handle  our 
new  and  up-to-date  pocket  side  line.  Pays 
a  commission  of  #4.00  iier  order.  A  winner. 
For  full  particulars  address  Burd  Mfg.  Co., 
212  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps    water   oy    water    power— no    atten- 
tion—no expense — 2  ieet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  tree. 
Rife  Ram  Co.. 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

P.ATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  ?»,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at 
our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
Chandi.ee  &  C'handi.ee,  Patent  Attorneys, 
942  F  Street,  NS'ashington,  D.  C. 


LARGE    PROFITS    MADE  WITH  A 
"LONG"  CRISPETTE  MACHINE.    One 

man  reports  profits  of  $1,,^0U  in  one  month; 
another  #1,46.';;  another  J600  gross  in  one  week; 
another  #2,W  in  one  day.  Alany  report  excel- 
lent profits.  .Splendid  locations  are  open 
everywhere.  Put  a  machine  in  a  window,  small 
store  or  small  place  in  any  city.  It  draws 
crowds— everybody  buys.  Costs  little  to  start. 
Big  profits  soon  made.  No  skill  required  to 
operate  machine  Send  for  free  book  "  How 
To  Make  Money  In  The  Crispette  Business." 
W,  Z.  LONG 

640  High  Street 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Learn  to  write  advertisements,  earn  J25  to 
JlOO  a  week.  We  can  positively  show  you  by 
mail  Ho'^v  to  Increase  Your  Income.  Book 
mailed  free.  Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  LSO  Nassau  St..  New  York. 

ENTERTAINMENT 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
R.  I!.  Owen,450wen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptnessassured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Colb- 
MAN,  Pat.  Lawyer, 624  F St. Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BEST 
Inventions  -Sought  by  Capital.      Write  for 
free  book. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY, 
Dept.  63  Washington,  D.  C. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

Agents— Portraits  35c.,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic.  30 
days'  credit.     Samples  and  catalog  free. 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co. 
Dept.  2376, 1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

AGENTS -GB:T  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A 
HOUSEHOLD  Specialty  proposition  that 
will  bring  you  $40  to  $75  a  week. 

AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  CO., 
Div.  L,  LEMO^fT,  ILLS. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH,  ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY orCLUB  PAPER.  Expert  ser\ice.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway,  New  York 


I'lays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  .Speakers,  Minstrel  Material' 
Jokes.  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills.  Musi- 
cal Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all  occasions. 
Make  Up  Goods,  Large  Catalog  free. 

T.S.  Denison&Co.,  l>ept.  34,  Chicago. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literaiy,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New- 
Albany,  Ind. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

G  E  N  U  I  N  E  TYPEWRITER  B  A  R- 
GAINS,  no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  I..  J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW    JERSEY 


VERMONT 


Princeton 


The  town  of  homes— no 
niaiuifaotiiring.  Charming 
surroundings  —  b  c  a  11 1  i  f  11  ! 
country  on  every  hand.  Con- 
venient location  —  miilway 
bctufeii  New  Yorkaiul  Pliila- 
tlelpliia,  with  express  train 
.-.ervicc. 

Rentals  )?3()()  to  36000  a 
year.  Furnished  homes  also 
for  rent. 

Other  desirable  properties 
in  town  and  country  for  sale 
or  rent,   funiished  or   unfur- 

nisiied. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office.  56  Cedar  St. 


.%ttra<'tiv<'Tn«>iil.>  Kimiiii  Itrlrk  House 

in  good  condition,  with  wooden  bam,  situated 
on  one-half  acre  of  land  in  one  of  the  best 
residence  locations  in  Bennington,  Vt  Lawn, 
vrarden.  shrubs,  some  fruit,  and  pergola 

Ninety  foot  tiled  piazza,  poite<ochere,  elec- 
tric lights,  gas  and  coal  ranges,  steam  heat, 
two  fireplaces,  three  bath  rooms,  laundry 
and  excellent  running  water. 

House  cost  over  ;r25.000and  will  sell  at  bar- 
gain price  to  dttUc  su  cBuitc. 

Address  Lock  Box  P.  BENNINGTON. 
VT.,  for  further  particulars. 

SOUTHERN    LANDS 

PITUCHASKASOITTHKKN  F.VKIH 

Prices  !^IO  an  Aore  \'\>.  Nature  fa- 
vors you  witli  big  crops,  ample  rain,  mild 
winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious 
and  school  privileges  the  best.  I'eef,  pork, 
poultry,  sheet)  and  daiiying  pay  handsomely. 
Large  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck,  corn,  cotton, 
nutsanaapples.".Southern  Field. "state  book- 
lets and  .ill  facts  free.     M.V.  RICHARDS, 

Laiul  and  Industrial  .-Vgent 
Southern  Ry,,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TEXAS 


"  FARMERS'  OWN  LETTERS'  tell  how 
they  are  making  good  in  Texas  Panhandle. 
\  ou  can  buy  fertile  land  tliere  tor  520  acre, 
notliing  down— 9  vears  to  pay— otily  6'^'  in- 
terest. Panhandle  booklet  about  soil.climate, 
i.!infall,  roads,  schools  and  these  letters  free. 
C.  I..  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  .Agent, 
I  A,T  i>t  S.F.  Ry.,  1S>I4  Ry.  E\cliaiige,Chicago. 
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Removed. — CRAWFORr — "  I  hear  he  was 
operated  on.     What  did  he  have?  " 

Crabshaw  —  "  Money."  —  Xeir  York- 
Times. 


No  Better. — Sillicis — ••  There  is  lioiior 
among  thieves." 

Cyxicus — "  Nonsense  I  Thieves  are 
just  as  bad  as  other  people." — Life. 


Easier. — Elsie — "  After  I  wash  my  faee 
1  look  in  the  mirror  to  see  if  it's  cU-an. 
Don't  you?  " 

Bobby — "Don't  have  to.  I  look  at  the 
towel." — BoHton  Transcript. 


The  Guilty  Party. — Judge  (sternly) — 
"  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  down- 
fall? " 

CiLPRiT — "  The  first  drink  I  ever  took 
was  one  you  bought  me  when  you  were 
trying  to  get  my  vote." — Puck. 


Real  Proof.—"  That,"  said  Mr.  Dustin 
Stax,  "  is  a  magnificent  art  treasure." 

"  How  do  you  know?  By  the  painter's 
signature?  " 

"  No.  By  my  own  signature  on  the 
oheek  1  gave  the  dealer." — Washington 
JStar. 


No  Likeness. — "  Oeese  are  supposed  to 
be  .svmbolic  of  all  that  is  foolish." 

"Well,  go  on." 

"  But  you  never  see  an  old  gander  hoard 
up  a  million  kernels  of  corn  and  then  go 
around  trying  to  mate  with  a  gosling." — 
Toicn  Topics. 


Well  Fitted. — Campaign'  Manager — 
"  I  hear  poor  Jobb  has  lost  his  memory. 
Can't  remember  a  thing  from  one  day  to 
another." 

Secretary — "  Wouldn't  he  l)e  a  good 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  campaign  con- 
tributions? " — Baltimore  Ameriran. 


No  Security.—"  Hey,  waiter,  I  want  to 
order  a  steak;  there's  none  on  the  bill  of 
fare." 

"  We  are  not  serving  steak  to-day,  sir. 
You  see,  we  have  a  new  cook,  and  he  has 
not  as  yet  arranged  for  his  bond." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Gentle  Knock. — Tody' — "  Jennie  tells 
me  ^•olmg  Woody  proposed  to  her  last 
night." 

Viola — "  I  don't  think  I  know  him.  Is 
he  weU  off?  " 

Tody — "  He  certainly  is.  She  refused 
him . " — Tit-Bits. 


Patriotic. — Mr.  Brj'ce,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, tells  a  brief  story  to  illustrate  the 
■exalted  opinion  that  he  thinks  Americans 
generally  have  of  their  nationality. 

It  was  in  a  schoolroom,  and  daring  a  re- 
view of  history  since  the  creation. 

"  Who  was  the  first  man?  "  the  examin- 
ing teacher  asked. 

"  Washington,"  hastily  replied  a  bright 
boy,  quoting  a  familiar  slogan.  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  first " 

"  Wrong.     Adam  was  the  fii'st  man." 

"  Oh,''  the  pupil  sniffed  disgustedly.  "  if 

you   are    talking    about    foreigners ." 

— Xev:  York  .Tribune. 


From  the  Observation  End 


of  ideal  trains  there  is  afforded  the  traveler  a  fascinating 
panorama  of  America's  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes 
through  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California,  via  the 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

under  conditions  of  luxury  and  comfort  not  excelled. 
Open  windows,  balmy  fresh  air,  oil  burning  locomotives, 
rock  ballast  road  bed,  freedom  from  dust,  smoke  and  cin- 
ders.    Electric  block  signals.    Excellent  dining  car  service. 

Sunset  Limited 

Train  de  Luxe 

Weekly  service  will  be  inaugurated,  first  departure  from 
New  Orleans  January  second;  from  San  Francisco, 
January  seventh.  Library,  Buffet,  Observation  car, 
barber,   bath,  valet,  ladies'  maid,  manicure,  stenographer. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  literature 

L.  H.  Nutting,  General   Passenger  Agent— Room  O 

1158  Broadway  366  Broadway 

(27tli  St.)  (Franklin  St. 

New    York 


1  Broadwcy 

(Bowling  Green) 


% 


o 


We  buy  typewriters  of  the  best  make  from 
the  maker,  thousands  at  a  time.  We  send 
each  machine  on  trial  and  let  it  sell  itself. 
No  deposit  is  required.  If  you  want  it  pay 
us  $5  monthly.  You  save  45%  by  selling 
to  yourself.  Standard  guarantee  with  each 
machine.  Complete  outfit.  10,000  have  sent 
their  orders.  Our  book,  "TypewriterSecrets," 
tells  how  we  can  do  it.    Write  for  it  now. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
I66ZE  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MAOE    IN    GRAND  RAPIU5- 
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No.  2840 


No.   4523— Kari)Pn    Arm   Cliair   of 

Adam  design.  Solid  mahogany,  beautifully 
carved.  Luxurious  upholstery  of  genuine 
leather.   Loose  cushion  seat. 

>o.  3840— Karnen  "  Modern  Ger- 
man "  Library  Chair.  Genuine  leather  cover- 
ing.    Full  spring  seat. 

Furniture  Luxury  at 
Moderate  Cost 

For  three  genera- 
tions we  have  striven  to 
make  Karpen  Upholstered 
Furniture  the  best  of  its  kind 
and  to  price  it  within  the  means 
of  the  average  home.  In  ma- 
terials, in  workmanship,  in  beauty 

and  in  the  matter  of  comfort  our  pro- 
ductions are  unrivalled  for  the  cost. 
We  make  nothing  which  we  cannot 
guarantee.  Thus  the  purchaser  is 
safeguarded. 

Karpen 

Guaranteec)  Upholstered 

Tiirniture 

Karpen      Furniture 

is  trademarked  and  war- 
ranted to  be  trustworthy  in  every 

detail.  It  is  sold  by  dealers  at  prices 
varying  to  meet  tiie  expenditures  of 
all  classes.  We  print  an  illustrated 
Book  which  yoii  will  find  helpfid  in 
choosing  the  right  furniture  for  your 
home. 


If  you  do  not  find  our  trademark  on 
the  upholstered  furniture  shown  in  the 
stores,  seek  the  Karpen  dealer  and  take 
no  chances  with  unbranded  furniture 
upon  which  the  maker  is  ashamed  to 
put  his  name. 

Our  Book   "BN"  I,  Sent   Free   for 
the  Atking 


U|iK*lat«r«4 

fMrniiMre 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  BIdg.,  Chicago 
Karpen  Bldg.,  New  York 
20Sudbury  St.,  Boston 


J  LU 
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No.  5744 


>o.  .'«744  —  Kappeii  KncliKli  Arm 
Cliuirand  Rocker.  Cine  scat  and  back  with 
cushion  pad.  Krame  of  either  mahogany  or 
oak.     Pieces  may  be  purchased  separately 
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College  Wisdom. — The  big  responsibili- 
ties of  marriage  are  the  little  ones. — Dart- 
mouth Jack  o' Lantern. 


Beyond  Doubt. — Megaphonist  (on 
.■;ight-seeing  auto) — "  This  is  Bunker  Hill." 

Golfing  Bkitox —  "Ah,  that  was  a 
bunker,  to  be  sure  !  " — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Pious  Task. — "  Johnny,  what  are  you 
doing?  " 

"  Tryin'  to  learn  the  fish  in  this  here 
criek  what  they'll  git  if  they  bite  on  Sun- 
day."— Houston  Post. 


Ambiguous. — '"Yes,  smoking  is  an  expen- 
.-^ive  habit.  When  one  gives  his  friends 
cigars  all  the  year  around  his  loss  is  no 
little  one." 

"  Do  you  mean  in  cigars  or  friends?  " — 
rik. 


Atrocities. — Binks — "  I  hope  this  Bal- 
kan war  will  cut  out  those  Turkish  atroci- 
ties." 

Jinks — "  Ditto  here.  I  never  could 
smoke  the  blamed  things." — New  York 
American. 


Where  They  Do  It.—"  Oh,  the  ease  ^dth 
which  some  men  can  master  great  difficul- 
ties !  "  sighed  the  sweet  maid. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  read  novels,  too,"  com- 
mented the  young  man. — Brooklyn  Life. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  18. — A  typhoon  sweeps  a  large  part  of 
the  island  of  Cebu,  of  the  Philippine  group, 
killing  100  people,  destroying  the  homes  of 
10,000,  and  wrecking  12  steamships,  12  tugs, 
and  17  ocean-going  sailing  vessels.  The  loss 
of  property  in  Cebu  and  neighboring  islands 
is  estimated  by  Government  authorities  at 
.S4,000,000. 

October  20. — Bulgarian  forces  begin  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  fortifications  around  Adri- 
anople. 

October  21. — A  Canadian  board  of  Investigation 
reports  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa  that 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of 
Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Corporation  of  this  country,  is  an 
illegal  combination. 

The  Turkish  Army,  according  to  dispatches 
received  from  Bulgarian  news  sources,  burns 
six  villages  and  massacres  600  people  just 
before  retiring  from  the  outposts  aroimd 
Adrianople. 

October  22. — Robert  Barr,  novelist  and  editor, 
dies  at  Woldingham,  England. 

October  23. — General  Feli.x  Diaz,  with  a  force 
of  revolutionists  that  he  organized  recently, 
is  captured  by  Federal  jorces  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico. 

October  24. — Servians  report  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Novibazar  froiu  the  Turks. 

October  2,5. — A  Sofia  dispatch  says  the  Bulgars. 
after  72  hours  of  steady  fighting,  drive  the 
Turks  from  Kirk-killis(<h.  one  of  the  main  for- 
tifications outside  Adrianople,  opening  the 
way  for  an  advance  on  the  <-ity  itself. 

Premier  HeriUsen.  of  Denmark,  introduces  a 
bill  giving  women  the  sulTrage  and  making 
them  eligible  to  seats  in  the  Kolkething. 

Domestic 

October  IS. — The  Uniteil  Statt-s  arsenal  at  Bene- 
eia.  Cal.,  burns;  the  loss  is  cstimuted  at 
*.J,00(),000. 

Octol)er  21. — PoHce-Lieut.  Charles  Be<'ker  of 
New  York  City,  is  eonvictcd  of  instigating 
the  munler  of  Herman  Kosentlisil.  the  gambler. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


wliv   wo   fi' ml  (ilir    I'.imn    Iiii|>:<  vnl    ri|'  Top 

DiipliraUu'  on    10   il;«y»'    liial.      Kiust — it 

|irovi'8  oVH  conndiMtrr  in  tho  machine. 

SrcoND— Hy  personal  ubi*.  i«u  can  pi>»i- 

livi'ly  toll  wliotltrr  it  inrcU  your  rv 

qnircnirnts       KHI   c<t|iir8    from    pen 

writtrn    and    .*iO  rt^pirs    from  typo- 

writton  oiiK'nnl.   l\>nipI«lo  l>»ipli- 

Cfttor   with    "  DauRro**   Ollrd   JC 

1KM\  I'.  DUSIMI'I.K  ITOIt  CO.,  Puus  Itldfr..  Ill  JolinSt.,  N.  Y. 
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Chocolate 
Bon-Bons 

Yours  to  Try  if  You  Will 
Pay  the  Postage 

Wonderful  chocolates  the.v  are,  each  with  a  lus- 
cious fruit  or  nut  or  cream  center,  that  blende 
exquisitel.v  with  the  rich  chocolate  coat.  Each  is 
different— each  a  surprise.  The  10  packed  in  a  beau- 
tiful little  box  tied  with  golden  rihl)on8.  Sent  ii<iu 
trithout  cliarge  if  ioa  will  pay  the  postage -enclose 
five  2  cent  stamps  in  jour  letter  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name. 


BEST 


are  chocolates  made  for  candy  epicures,  people- 
whose  cultivated  palates  instantly  recosnize  rare- 
quality.  In  Pittsburgh  they  outsell  all  others,  and 
Pittsburgh  people  are  noted  for  a  discriminating 
taste. 

Packed  in  very   handsome   boxes— most  suitable 
for  gifts.     We  send  you  a  descriptive  booklet    with 
the  sami>le  box. 
DEALERS:  Write  for  particulars. 
REYMER    &   BROTHERS 
237  6th  Avenue,  PITTSBDKGH.PA. 


10 

Chocolate 
Gift  Box 


pTsno 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.     "Improved" 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

sig^nature  on  genuine: 


THE  ENGlNEykEFlNEMENT 

Tor-  /^c 

/i'nest  boats  tA'at/'/oai 

For  Runabouts, Cruisers  and  Speed  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog- 

Sterling  Engine  Co. 'S.^.'.ilTi.'*' 


We  Can 

SAVE 

Vou 


IOOSE-LEAF 
-SYSTEMS 

Send  forFree 

CATALOG 

John  C.Moore 

CORPORATION 

I  Manufdcturin^  Stationers 

77d  Sione5t.R?.*iv"^4!^ 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

It  will  e-.ise  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease   your   Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints   Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patented) "Perfection  " 

TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  wiihout  inoonvenloncr. 
with  nuxiliary  applinnct^s  for  day  nsf. 
>fnt  I'n  npiMovnl.  Honey  refunded  i( 
not  as  ie|iiesi'nted 

ri«  My  Improred  Initep  Arch  Sapportor 
for   "  Klnt   FtnH  "   and  lnoken-tlown    in- 
step.    Send   outline   of   foot.      F\ill    par- 
ind  atlvice  free  in  plain  se&lrd  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specialist 
123.  163  Weit  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Best  Equipped  Train  in  the  World 


Th( 


66 


Pennsylvania  Special 

the  all-steel  over-night  limited  train  that  makes 
the  run  every  day  between  Pennsylvania  Station, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-Second  Street,  New 
York — only  one  block  from  Broadway — and 

CHICAGO 

in  18  hours 

with  every  appointment  for  comfort  and  every 
facility  for  an  evening  of  ease  and  a  night  of 
rest.     Superior  dining  car  service. 


55 


Leaves  New  York 
Pennsylvania  Station         Hudson  Terminal 
4.00  P.  M.  3.55  P.  M. 


Arrives 

Chicago 

8.55  A.  M. 


Returning  leaves  Chicago  2.45  P.   M. 
arrives  New  York  9.40  A.  M. 


^  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Ever  Ready, — When  a  fellow  has  money 
to  burn  the  chronic  borrower  is  a  match  for 
Mm. — New  York  Mail. 


Sized  Up. — "  That  young  Galey  is  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  isn't  he?  " 

"  Rather  a  tooth  of  the  old  rake."— 
Judge. 


Wasted  Talent. — Friend — "  You  are 
wasting  your  time  painting  pictures,  old 
chap." 

Artist — ■''  But  I  sell  my  pictures." 
Friend — "  That  proves  what  I  said.    It 
shows  that  you  could  sell  anything,  so  why 
not  take  up  something  there's  big  money 
in." — Boston  Transcript. 


CRES 


These  trat^-nuirk  ^sscross   lines  on  every  package 

FOR 
YSPEPTICS 

KIDNEY  IND  LIVEKROUIUS IND  OBESITY 

Makes  deU^ous  ^|^  for\perybody.. , 

Unlike  ^^Irer  goojjr    \|jc  you^^ysician. 
Leading 

FARWEU^A 
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Get  All  You  Can 
This  Year  in  a  "40" 


This  is  a  year  of  fierce  competition  in 
40-horsepo\ver  cars. 

There  are  72  makers  of  Forties.  For 
men  are  demanding  in  motor  cars  now 
reasonable  power  and  room. 

Scores  of  these  makers  try  to  outdo 
each  other.  This  war  of  the  "40's"  has 
cut  prices  in  two.  And  some  "40's"  to- 
day are  the  best-equipped,  most  luxu- 
rious cars  on  the  market. 

It  is  up  to  you  buyers  to  get  all  you 
can  out  of  this  Forty  fight. 

What  to  Get 

Get  electric  lights  with  dynamo.  You 
are  bound  to  want  them,  and  they  cost 
as  an  extra  $125. 

Get  four  forward  speeds,  like  the  cost- 
liest cars.  Get  oversize  tires  —  41^ 
inches  wide — for  that  means  immense 
economy. 

Get  14-inch  Turkish  cushions  for 
comfort.  Get  wide,  long  springs.  Get 
wide  seats  and  long  wheel  base. 

Get  big  brakes  for  safety.  Get  driv- 
ing parts  sufficient  for  a  60-h.  \>.  car. 

Get  hand-buffed  leather  upholstering, 
nickel  trimmings,  and  a  body  finish  of 
22  coats. 


These  are  points  where  makers  skimp. 
Be  sure  you  get  them  all. 

Then  get  a  price  which  underbids  all 
others  for  the  things  you  seek. 

All  for  $1,585 

In  the  Michigan  "40"  you  get  all  these 
perfections  for  $1,585. 

You  get  a  car  built  by  W.  H.  Cameron, 
who  has  built  100,000  successful  cars. 

You  get  a  body  designed  by  John  A. 
Campbell,  who  has  designed  for  kings. 

You  get  a  car  in  which,  in  four  years, 
we  have  worked  out  300  improvements. 

Because  of  enormous  production,  and 
this  model  factory,  you  get  a  "40"  which 
leads  this  whole  class  at  $1,585. 

Go  make  your  comparisons.  Watch 
each  specification.  Look  out  for  the 
differences  which   cut  down   the    value. 

See  if  any  car  in  the  whole  F"orty  class 
gives  what  the  Michigan  gives  for  the 
money.  For  this  is  a  war,  and  with  72 
rivals  you  can  get  amazing  values. 

Send  this  coupon  for  our  catalog.  It 
pictures  every  detail,  and  helps  you  make 
comparisons.  It  shows  the  various  bod- 
ies. Send  the  cou]X)n  today,  and  we 
will  tell  you  where  to  see  this  car. 


Michigan  Motor  Car  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Owned  by   the  Owners  of   the  Michigan  Buggy   Company 
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Michigan  "40'' 

$1,585 

With  All  These 
Special  Features: 

Four  forward  speed*,  like  all 
leading  foreign  cars. 

Electric  lights  with  dynamo. 

Oversize  tires — 35x43^  in. 

40  to  46  horsepower. 

Wheel  base,  118  inches. 

Rear  Seat,  50  in.  inside. 

Turkish  Cushions,  14  inche* 
deep. 

Central  Control. 

Left  side  drive. 

Drive  shaft  sufficient  for  60  horse- 
power. 

Brakes — extra  efficiency — drums 
1 6x2  '4  inches. 

Springs  2)4,  in.  wide.  37  and  50 
in.  long. 

Demountable  rims. 

Elxtra  rim. 

Steering  post,  clutch  and  brake 
pedals  all  adjustable  to  lit  any 
driver. 

Shortsville  wheels. 

Hand -buffed  leather. 

Best  curled  hair. 

Body  finish  22  coats. 

Nickel  mountings. 

Electric  headlights,  very  power- 
ful,  12^  in.  diameter. 

Sidelights  flush  with  dash. 

Windshield  built  in. 

Mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  en- 
velope. 

Electric  horn. 

$50  Speedometer. 

Foot  Rail — robe  rail. 

Rear  tire  irons. 

Tool  chest  under  the  running 
boards,  out  of  the  way. 

Over-capacity.  Every  driving  part 
made  sufficient  for  a  60-horsepow- 


er  car. 


Self  Starter 

Either  gas  or  electric,  furnished  at 
moderate  extra  price.  We  do  not 
include  it  because  men  differ  about 
the  type  they  want. 

Mail  This  Coupon    ] 

Michigan  Motor  Car  Company  ( 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  ' 

Mail  ine  voiir  191)  Catalog^.    | 
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DEMOCRACY'S  RETURN  TO  POWER 


A  FTER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  of  Republican  control  the  reins 
/\  of  government  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Presi- 
J,  \.  dent  supported  by  an  overwhelmingly  Democratic  House 
and  a  Senate  probably  Democratic.  Yet  at  this  moment  of 
triumph,  when  under  the  leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson  the 
Democratic  party  has  won  its  greatest  victory  in  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  party  press  mingle  words  of  sober  counsel 
with  their  rejoicing.  "This  victory  is  no  tawdry  partizan 
triumph,  no  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
party,"  declares  the  New  York  World,  one  of  Governor  Wilson's 
most  influential  supporters;  "it  is  a  mandate  from  the  people, 
and  wo  be  unto  the  leaders  of  this  Democracy  if  they  falter  in 
obedience  to  this  mandate."  And  the  New  York  American, 
another  powerful  Democratic  organ,  reminds  its  readers  that 
while  under  Governor  Wilson's  "errorless  and  brilliant  leader- 
ship "the  party  has  won  a  sweeping  victory,  "  it  has  won  because 
of  a  divided  opposition."  Moreover,  says  The  American,  "in 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  Democratic  victory  is  the  measure 
of  the  enormous  responsibility  entailed  upon  the  successful 
nominee  to  the  party  for  which  he  stands."  It  adds  that  "if 
President  Wilson  proves  to  be  as  progressive  as  a  majority  of 
his  countrj'men,  and  if  the  Democratic  party  is  both  courageous 
and  constructive,  the  party  "wall  gain  a  still  greater  triumph 
four  years  from  now,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  Progressive 
party."     Turning  again  to  The  World,  we  read: 

"The  country  is  seething  with  poUtical  discontent  in  spite  of 
its  unparalleled  material  wealth  and  prosperity.  This  dis- 
content is  confined  to  no  particular  class  or  section.  Rich  and 
poor  alike,  children  of  fortune  and  children  of  poverty,  have 
begun  to  lose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  their  Government  to  estab- 
lish justice  and  promote  the  general  welfare.  They  are  not 
sure  where  the  fault  lies;  they  are  not  united  as  to  the  remedy; 
but  this  they  know — that  their  institutions  have  been  seized 
by  privileged  interests  and  turned  against  them;  that  subtle, 
mysterious  forces  operating  unseen  have  proved  time  after^time 
that  their  power  over  public  affairs  was  greater  than  the  power 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  they  demand  that  their  Govern- 
ment be  emancipated  from  this  partnership. 

"This  is  the  great  work  that  confronts  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  Democratic  party — to  restore  popular  confidence  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Republic  and  reestablish  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

At  the  same  time,  says  The  World,  the  party's  opportunity 
is  as  great  as  its  responsibility,  since  it  has  in  Governor  Wilson 
a  man  whoso  character,  ideals,  and  ability  have  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  country.  ."No  man  has  ever  been  elevated 
to  the  Presidency,"  it  declares,  !'who  was  more  fully  the  people's 
President  than  this  college  professor  who  scorned  alike  the 
support  of  the  bosses  and  the  support  of  plutocracy."  In  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  McCombs,  his  first  pubhshed  utterance  after 
his  election  was  announced,  Governor  Wilson  WTote:  "Every 
Democrat,  every  true  progressive  of  whatever  alliance 
must  now  lend  his  whole  force  and  enthusiasm  to  the  fuifiJ- 
ment  of  the  people's  hopes,  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
rights,  so  that  justice  and  progress  may  go  hand  in  hand." 
And  a  few  minutes  later,  addressing  a  body  of  Princeton  stu- 
dents, he  s^d:   ,■ 

"  I  hav<»  no  fettling  of  triumph  to-night,  but  a  feeling  of  solemn 
responsibility 

"Wrongs  hav(»  been  don(\  but  thej-  have  not  been  done 
malevolently.  Wo  must  have  the  quietest  temper  in  what  wo 
are  going  to  do.  Wo  must  not  let  any  man  divert  us.  We  must 
have  qui(t  temper  and  yet  be  resolute  of  purpose.  But  h't  us 
iK'jir  llieni  all  pati(>ntly,  and  yet,  hearing  all,  let  us  not  bo 
diverted. 

"  I  know  what  you  want .  and  w((  will  not  accomplish  it  through 
a  single  man  nor  a  single  session  of  the  hou.ses  of  (^ongress,  but 
by  long  processes  running  through  the  next  generation." 


Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  Democracy's  present  position 
can  be  gathered  from  the  follo"VNing  concise  statement  in  the 
New  York  Press  (Prog.): 

"The  Democratic  sweep  takes  in  nearly  every  northern  State 
east  of  the  Ohio  River  and  all  of  the  South.  It  gives  to  the 
Democratic  party  entire  control  of  Congress  for  at  least  two 
years.  It  gives  to  the  Democrats  the  Governors  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  It  gives  to  them  the 
Legislatures  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  States.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Democrats  from  carrj-ing  out  all  the 
legislation  which  they  desire,  either  through  Congress  or  through 
the  Legislatures  of  a  majority  of  the  States." 

Turning  to  a  Republican  paper,  we  find  the  New  York  Tribune, 
an  Administration  organ,  declaring  that  "Mr.  Taft  in  his  defeat 
may  justly  feel  satisfaction  in  having  achieved  something  greater 
than  a  reelection."    It  goes  on  to  say: 

"He  has  stood  faithful  to  principle.  He  ias  held  the  Repub-" 
lican  party  true  to  its  noble  traditions.  He  has  prevented  the 
judicial  power  of  the  country  from  being  made  subser\ient  to 
the  changing  whims  of  temporary  majorities.  He  has  preserved 
to  the  powerless  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  against  the 
tyranny  of  passion.  He  has  moved  serene  amid  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse,  discharging  his  duty  as  he  saw  it  and  refusing 
to  do  anything  for  spectacular  political  effect  at  a  time  when 
demagogy  was  in  demand.  He  will  turn  over  to  his  successor 
the  administration  of  a  country  whose  laws  were  never  before 
so  well  enforced,  whose  expenditures  have  been  cut  down,  whose 
governmental  methods  have  been  sj^stematized  and  made 
unprecedentedlj'  efficient,  whose  general  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness are  at  a  high  pitch.    His  trust  is  faithfully  discharged." 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
while  faihng  to  reach  the  goal  in  the  presidential  race,  never- 
theless left  the  Republican  candidate  far  behind.  As  a  result 
of  the  large  Progressive  vote  polled,  says  the  New  York  Press 
(Prog.),  this  new  party,  born  only  three  months  ago,  be- 
comes "no  longer  a  name,  but  an  American  governmental 
institution  that  will  long  endure."  Of  its  influence  in  Congress 
we  read  further: 

"The  Progressives  in  the  United  States  Senate  now  have  the 
power  and  rank  of  the  second  political  party  to  reward  them  for 
their  unflagging  devotion.  Into  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  comes  a  swarm  of  Progressives  to  challenge  the  swollen 
majority  of  the  same  Democratic  Congress  that  voted  a  policy 
of  naval  scuttle  and  plans  a  program  of  industrial  reaction." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  The  Press  goes  on  to  saj-,  "has  achieved  the 
practical  extinction  of  one  of  the  old  parties,  and  he  has,  in 
the  popular  judgment,  accompUshed  the  practical  regenera- 
tion of  the  other."  The  latter  claim  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
fear  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  candidacy  forced  the  Democrats  to 
nominate  a  progressive  Uke  Governor  Wilson  instead  of  a  reac- 
tionary such  as  the  bosses  would  have  preferred.  Henceforth, 
predicts  The  Press,  "the  two  parties  before  the  people  will  be 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  Progressive  party."  Colonel 
Roosevelt  himself  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  as 
declaring,  since  the  election,  that  the  I*rogressivo  party  will  be 
Hie  party  of  the  future  and  that  it  will  be  in  control  of  the 
National  Committee  and  of  the  national  convention  in  1916. 
The  following  statement  was  issued  by  Gifford  Pinchot: 

"The  Progressive  party  has  estabUshed  its  position.  In  a 
campaign  of  thn'o  months  it  has  won  its  place  in  the  front  rank. 
Nothing  like*  it  has  been  done  before.  This  is  the  first  victory. 
We  are  going  ahead  to  the  end  without  breaking  our  stride. 
We  can  not  be  chocked  for  long,  and  we  can  not  be  stopt  at  all, 
for  we  are  all  fighting  for  the  one  thing  that  always  wins  in  the 
end — the  progress  of  mankind." 

The  anti-Roosevelt  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  see  in  the 
achievement  of  the  new  party  nothing  but  a  work  of  destruction. 
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JAMES  SCHOOLCRAFT  SHERMAN 

WHILE  the  Progressive  hosts  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
were  listening  to  the  first  public  utterance  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  after  the  shooting  in  Milwaukee,  newsboys 
made  their  way  into  the  building  with  "extras"  announcing  the 
■death  of  Vice-President  Sherman.  So,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
observes,  before  it  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  attempt 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life,  the 
country  was  called  upon  to 
t' mourn  the  passing  of  the 
Vice-President  almost  upon  the 
eve  of  the  most  important 
election  of  a  generation."  We 
find  little  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  press  to  disagree 
with  President  Taft's  charac- 
terization of  his  friend  and 
running-mate:  "Those  who 
knew  him  loved  him;  those 
who  knew  the  services  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country  respected 
him."  The  personal  kindliness 
and  geniahty  of  the  man,  which 
account  for  the  sobriquet, 
''Sunny  Jim,"  are  recalled  bj^ 
political  friends  and  foes.  His 
parliamentary  abilities  and  his 
success  in  presiding  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate  are 
conceded  on  all  sides.  In  his 
active  political  career,  begin- 
ning with  his  election  as  Mayor 
of  Utica,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  Mr.  Sherman  w-as,  we 
are  reminded,  a  conservative, 
and  a  rock-ribbed  Republican. 
James  S.  Sherman  enjoyed 
the  distinction,  so  several  ed- 
itors remind  us,  of  being  the 
first  Vice-President  in  several 

•decades  to  be  honored  with  a  renomination,  the  seventh  in  the 
history  of  the  country.     Indeed,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 

"From  its  entry  into  national  politics  in  1856  until  this  year 
the  Republican  party  had  never  renominated  a  Vice-President, 
and  it  was  a  striking  tribute  to  Mr.  Sherman's  political  avail- 
ability, as  well  as  to  the  strong  affection  in  which  he  had  always 
been  held  by  his  party  associates,  that  his  selection  to  make 
the  race  a  second  time  with  Mr.  Taft  was  accomplished  over  the 
resistance  of  a  firmly  estabUshed  party  habit." 

Mr.  Sherman  was  also  the  seventh  Vice-President  to  die  in 
office,  and  the  first  national  candidate  of  an  important  political 
party  to  die  between  his  nomination  and  the  date  set  for  election. 
Our  older  readers  will  no  doubt  recollect  that  the  death  of 
Horace  Greelejs  in  1872,  came  shortly  after  his  defeat  in  the 
general  election,  but  before  the  meeting  of  the  electors.  Some 
newspaper  apprehensions  as  to  possible  electoral  complications 
iiave  been  set  at  rest  by  the  announcement  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  \\dll  meet  in  Chicago  on  the  12th,  to  select 
the  man  for  whom  the  chosen  RepubUcan  electors  will  cast 
their  ballots.  Until  March  4  next  the  office  of  Vice-President 
"will,  of  course,  remain  vacant.  Mr.  Sherman's  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  will  devolve  upon  whomever  the  Senate  may 
■choose  as  president  pro  tempore.  In  the  case  of  death  or  in- 
ability of  the  President,  Secretary  of  State  Knox  would  succeed 
to  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  term. 

From  those  papers  which  looked  with,  favor  upon  the  Taft- 
Sherman  ticket  come  eulogies  of  Mr.  Sherman's  long  and  honor- 
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JAMES  S.  SHERMAN. 
Whose  death  leaves  the  Vice-Presidency  vacant  until  March  4 


able  public  career.  "He  was  conspicuous  as  a  politician,  gifted 
as  a  parliamentarian,  devoted  as  a  partizan,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun.  In  Washington,  where  he  had  been  an  increasingly  promi- 
nent figure  for  twenty-five  years  The  Star  speaks  of  the  late 
Vice-President  in  words  written  just  before  his  death: 

"Bringing  to  it  large  equipment  as  parliamentarian  and  legis- 
lator, he  has  presided  over  the  Senate  with  full  understanding 
of   the   business  in  hand,   and   therefore   without   the   need   of 

prompting.  He  has  relieved 
the  proceedings  of  the  chamber 
of  what  has  more  than  once 
been  an  embarrassing  spectacle 
there,  of  a  presiding  officer 
unfamiUar  ■with  his  duties  and 
in  leading  strings  to  a  subor- 
dinate at  the  desk.  With  the 
gavel  in  Mr.  Sherman's  hands 
business  has  been  transacted 
with  satisfaction  and  dispatch.'' 

The  more  important  facts  ia 
the  life  of  the  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent may  be  summed  briefly 
as  foUows: 

James  Schoolcraft  Sher- 
man was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
October  24,  1855.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1878,  studied  law,  and 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1880.  He  at  once  entered 
pohties  and  was  elected  Mayor 
of  the  city  in  1884.  In  1886 
he  Avas  elected  to  Congress, 
iand  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  term  remained  in  the 
House  until  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  1908.  He  was 
again  chosen  to  run  vnth  jSIr. 
Taft  at  the  Chicago  convention 
last  June.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  New  York  State 
Republican  politics,  presided 
at  several  State  conventions, 
and  had  charge  of  the  Nation- 
al RepubUcan  Congressional 
Campaign  in  1906.  In  1910  he  was  defeated  for  the  temporary 
chairmanship  of  the  New  York  State  Republican  convention  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  Congress,  where  he  was  an  important 
ally  of  Speaker  Reed  and  later  of  Speaker  Cannon,  his  most 
important  work  was  done  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  Both  in  the  House  and  later  in  the  Senate  his 
personal  popularity  was  great.  Mr.  Sherman's  home  was  in 
Utica,  where  he  had  important  business  and  banking  interests. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  sons. 


GROWING  USE  OF  LIQUOR  AND  TOBACCO— Once  more 
temperance  workers  and  antitobaceo  crusaders  are  greeted 
Avith  discouraging  news  from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  This  time  Mr.  Cabell  sends  out  the  infor- 
mation that  during  the  three  months  of  Julj',  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1912,  we,  as  a  nation,  smoked  3,800,000,000  cigarets, 
an  increase  of  1,000,000,000  over  the  corresponding  period  last 
year;  drank  .33,150,000  gallons  of  whisky,  an  increase  of  450,000; 
smoked  1,950,000,000  cigars;  and  drank  19,800,000  barrels  of 
beer,  an  increase  of  320,000  barrels.  Upon  which  facts,  as  set 
forth  in  the  daily  press,  the  New  York  World  moralizes  edi- 
torially as  follows: 

!'This  increased  addiction  to  liquors  and  tobacco  has  occurred 
in  spite  of  a  prohibition  sentiment  which  has  found  expression 
in  recent  years  in  much  new  compulsory  abstinence  legislation 
on  statute  books,  as  well  as  in  the  regulations  of  raib-oad  and 
industrial  corporations,  and  in  the  face  of  a  notable  extension  of 
the  agitation  against  smoking  in  public  places.   No  doubt  the 
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THE  NEW  YORK   AS  SHE   WILL   LOOK  WHEN   COMPLETED. 


AS  SHE  LOOKS  NOW. 


fundamental  cause  of  the  increase  in  both  cases  is  the  possession 
by  the  public  of  more  money  to  spend  for  intoxicants  and  to- 
bacco." 


OUR  NEWEST  SUPERDREADNfOUGHT 

SUPREME  for  the  moment  among  fighting-ships,  the  new 
superdreadnought  New  York,  launched  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  last  week,  is  already  overshadowed  in  the  press 
comment  by  anticipations  of  the  bigger  and  stronger  craft 
planned  here  and  abroad.  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  following 
the  suggestion  of  Senator  Tillman,  authorized  the  laying  down  of 
a  war-ship  to  surpass  anything  ever  built,  to  be  of  31,000  tons 
displacement,  and  to  have  twelve  14-inch  guns;  and  hardly  are 
the  specifications  of  this  new  ship — the  Pennsylvania — senii- 
ofTicially  known  before  the  British  Admiralty  announces  that  it 
will  lay  down,  next  December,  a  l)attle-ship  surpassing  even 
"Tillman's  Terror"  in  both  speed  and  armament.  Naval  Con- 
structor David  W.  Taylor,  a  leading  authority,  (compares  the 
New  York  with  the  biggest  battle-ships  already  laid  down  by 
other  countries: 

"Her  tonnage  is  27,0!M).  Tlie  tonnage  of  the  best  English 
ship  now  under  construction  is  al)<)ut  '2~>,{M).  Tluit  of  the 
greatest  ship  (lermany  has  laid  down  is  2(),(K)(). 

"Tlu!  American  ship  is  to  carry  fourteen-inch  guns.  The 
guns  of  the  (ierman  sliip  will  be  of  twelvc-incli  (uililxu-  aiid  the 
English  guns  of  tliirt ecu-inch  calil)er. 

"The  speed  of  the  new  foreign  battle-ships  will  be  about  thai  of 
the  New  York,  twenty-one  knots. 

"The  Amerifan  ship  carries  tlu>  best  and  tlic  lliickest  armor  in 
the  world.  (Jn  the  turrets  and  the  most  expo.sed  parts  of  the 
vessel  the  armor  of  the  New  York  is  about  sixteen  inches.     That 


on  the  vessels  laid  down  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  four- 
teen inches." 

The  New  York,  which  is  60  per  cent,  finished,  will  be  1,000 
tons  greater  in  displacement  than  the  superdreadnought* 
Wyoming  and  Arkansas,  and  the  caliber  of  her  guns  is  two  inches 
larger.  She  is  5,000  tons  greater  than  the  other  Government- 
built  superdreadnought,  the  Florida.  The  New  York's  sister  ship» 
the  Texas,  launched  at  Newport  News  last  March,  is  of  prac- 
tically the  same  displacement  and  carries  the  same  sized  guns» 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  craft  being  in  small  details. 

The  first  war-ship  of  this  type  was  the  British  Dreadnought,  of 
17,.")00  tons,  carrying  ten  12-inch  guns  and  making  twenty-two- 
knots.  England's  Iron  Duke,  recently  launched,  is  thus  com- 
pared in  the  New  York  Tribune  with  our  new  fighter: 

"The  Iron  Duke,  which  was  launched  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Eng- 
lish waters,  will  be  of  2(5. otX)  tons;  the  New  York  will  be  of 
27,(X)().  The  Iron  Duke  will  carry  ten  l.'l.'S-inch  guns;  the  New 
York  will  carry  ten  14-inch  guns.  For  repeUing  attacks  of  the 
mosquito  fleet  the  Iron  Duke  will  have  sixteen  0-inch  guns;  the 
New  York  will  have  twenty-one  5-incli  guns  of  51  calibers. 
The.se  data  are  suilicient  for  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
the  New  York.  As  for  other  navies,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
(lermany  has  neither  in  possession  nor  in  promise  a  single  gun 
of  more  than  12  inches." 

The  Tribune  says  that  besides  greatly  increasing  the  size  of  our 
l)attle-shii)s  wi>  are  probably  paying  more  attention  than  any 
other  nation  to  the  stn>ngthening  of  their  vitals  and  turrets. 
.\n(l  it  adds: 

"The  Xtruda  and  Oklahoma,  27,.")()0  tons,  to  be  launched  in 
llHIi,  will  have  side  armor  of  l.i  inches,  as  compared  with  11 
inches  on  the  New  York  and  Ttias,  and  the  plate  on  the  gun- 
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turrets  of  the  newer  sliips  will  be  from  16  to  18  inches,  as  com- 
pared with  8  to  14  inches  on  the  Xew  York  and  Texas. 

"The  Nevada  and  Oklahoma  will  have  main  batteries  of  14- 
inch  guns.  The  Germans  are  planning  to  equip  with  this  gun 
the  Prince  Regent  Leopold,  25,000  tons,  which  was  launched  three 
months  before  the  Texas.  There  is  a  report  that  the  Japanese 
battle-ship  Fuso,  of  30,000  tons,  laid  down  in  March  of  this  year, 
will  carry  twelve  15-inch  gims.  So  the  competition  goes  on 
swiftly  in  displacement,  gun-power,  and  armor,  and  the  mind  is 
clouded  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  superiority  in  type." 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  BECKER    CONVICTION 

THE  GLOOM  that  is  said  to  have  settled  down  upon 
New  York's  Tenderloin  and  to  have  pervaded  its  under- 
world in  consequence  of  the  conviction  of  Police  Lieu- 
tenant Becker  for  the  murder  of  Rosenthal,  is  something  that 
impresses  newspaper  writers  throughout  the  country.  ."The 
citizens  of  New  York  felt 
safer,"  according  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  when  the  news  was 
learned, ' '  while  its  human  vam- 
pires were  looking  for  haunts  of 
greater  secrecy."  "The  back 
of  the  gambling  system  proba- 
bly has  been  broken,"  is  the 
Washington  Post's  opinion. 
The  Baltimore  Sun  has  hopes 
that  the  verdict  "is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  reform  that  will 
destroy  the  system  which  pro- 
duced this  tragedy."  And 
others,  learning  the  local  as- 
pects of  the  case,  welcome  its 
outcome  as  a  "moral  victory," 
a  "gratifying  vindication  of 
American  justice,"  and  a  lesson 
by  which  the  entire  nation  will 
benefit,  while  the  Chicago  News 
even  thinks  it  "should  result 
in  permanent  improvement  in 
police  administration  in  Amer- 
ican cities."  And  carrying  the 
thought  into  a  stiU  broader 
field,  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  reminds  us  that  "this 
is  a  time  of  regeneration" — 
"altho  Becker  is  only  a  miser- 
able lackey  of  Special  Privilege, 
the  jury's 'Verdict  is  a  reflection 
of  the  conviction  of  Becker's 
master  in  the  larger  Jury  of 
public  opinion." 

The  salutary  effects  of  the  conviction  of  the  New  York  police- 
man are  proclaimed  by  social  workers  in  Chicago,  Baltimore 
Boston,  Pittsbm-g,  and  other  cities.  A  typical  comment  is  that 
of  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  head  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  who  is  thus  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Assuming  Becker  is  guilty,  his  conviction  and  severe  punish- 
ment are  absolutely  necessary  as  a  warning  to  lawlessness 
within  the  poUce  departments  of  American  cities.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  there  is  less  disciphne  and  more  corruption  in 
the  poUce  departments  than  in  any  other  departments  of  city 
government.  This  is  probably  due  to  giving  the  pohce  dis- 
cretionary power  in  enforcing  statutory  laws  as  they  or  the  po- 
litical powers  over  them  desire.  We  have  just  such  a  situation 
in  the  segregated  district  of  Chicago.  If  Becker,  who  is  at  once 
a  victim  and  an  exploiter  of  the  system,  suffers  a  severe  penalty, 
it  will  be  taken  as  a  warning  by  others." 

In  San  Francisco  The  Chronicle  is  led  to  remark  that  the 
problem  of  police  corruption  is  a  national  one: 


■JUSTICE  JOHN  VV.  GOFF. 

Who  is  generally  commended  for  so  handling  the  Becker  case  that  a 
jury  was  chosen  and  a  verdict  rendered  in  fifteen  days. 


"New  York  is  not  alone  in  its  investigation  of  conditions 
affecting  the  pohce.  Chicago  also  has  a  police  problem  on  its 
hands,  the  city  civil  service  commission  having  recommended 
an  immediate  reorganization  of  the  force  there.  And  in  San 
Francisco  circumstances  are  constantly  compelUng  the  attention 
of  the  district  attorney  and  the  police  commission. 

"In  all  three  cities  the  evidences  of  corruption  or  irregularity 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  poUce  force  have  been  under 

officials  exceptionally  clean 

"It  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  pohce  .system  that  i^;  largely  at 
fault  somewhere.  ...  It  has  been  the  mysterious,  unseen 
forces  in  the  department  which  have  been  stronger  than  any  one 
at  the  head  of  it. 

"What  is  the  remedy?  That  police  scandals  can  be  made  im- 
possible is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  expected.  The  temptations 
are  too  many  and  too  great.  Besides  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative corruption  of  the  police,  of  which  we  hear  much,  there  are 
other  evils  of  which  we  do  not  hear. 

"But  that  pohce  misconduct  can  be  minimized  ought  to  be 
possible.     In  Europe,  where  the  police  organizations  are  either 

distinctly  military  or  at  least 
seraimilitary,  there  are  at 
times  much  stupiditj-  and  in- 
efficiency, but  there  are  few 
^  cases  where  the  police  lia\e 
been  accused  of  actual  cooper- 
ation with  outlaws  and  crimi- 
nals. It  may  yet  be  found 
advisable  to  adopt  the  Euro- 
pean system  in  this  country." 


Second  thoughts  of  New 
York  editors  turn  toward  the 
"  stunning  blow  "  given  to  the 
"system's"  belief  "that  with 
the  police  and  the  criminals 
working  together,  any  crime 
was  safe."  They  tell  us  that 
Becker  is  the  first  New  York 
policeman  ever  sentenced  to 
death.  They  quote  no  less  an 
authority  than  Jack  Rose,  who 
says:  "This  case  has  put  an  end 
to  gang  rule  under  police  pro- 
tection." But  there  is  still 
Avork  to  be  done.  "Now  for 
the  Gangsters,"  is  The  Sun's 
cry.  The  Becker  trial  eon- 
firmed  all  the  worst  fears  and 
suspicions  of  police  wicked- 
ness.    But  now,  at  last. 


"  Decent  citizenship,  aroused 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  plight 
into  which  it  has  been  brought 
by  carelessness  and  indifference, 
has  set  in  operation  that  ma- 
chinery of  investigation  and  re- 
tribution which  too  long  lay  idle.  It  has  decreed  that  every  trail 
shall  be  followed,  every  misdeed  discovered,  e%ery  malefactor 
pursued  and  captured.  It  has  put  into  the  hands  of  its  agents 
every  weapon  its  abundant  power  has  forged.  It  has  com- 
missioned them  to  explore,  regardless  of  persons  and  institutions, 
every  transaction  that  savors  of  impropriety.  It  has  pledged 
itself  to  support  them  with  every  energy  it  possesses  in  the  task 
to  which  they  have  been  called. 

"The  word  gang  to-day  has  a  new  significance.  It  includes 
not  merely  the  desperate  and  ignorant  brutes  who  do  murder 
for  a  wage  and  exist  only  by  toleration  of  the  police.  It  describes 
the  gamblers  who  thrive  through  police  corruption,  the  pohce- 
men  who  fatten  on  the  earnings  of  crime,  the  landlords  who  rent 
their  property  for  illegal  establishments,  the  dishonest  and  the 
inefficient  executives  who,  for  profit  or  through  incapacity,  per- 
mit the  gigantic  conspiracy  of  criminals  to  exist.  CoUectiAch' 
these  are  to-day  recognized  as  the  gang.  Each  stands  in  the 
same  dock  A\ith  Becker  and  his  crew  of  man-killers,  his  body- 
guard of  collectors,  his  train  of  look-outs  and  informers.  And 
with  them  must  stand,  too,  each  individual  who  fails  in  the  duty 
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of  contributing  whatever  is  in  his  power  to  purify  a  city  whose 
afflictions  none  can  now  deny." 

Justice  Goff  and  Mr.  Whitman  have  ably  led  in  the  work,  and 
have  struck  down  one  enemy  of  society,  declares  The  Sun;  1'  Let 
them  not  be  troubled  by  any  faltering  in  the  ranks  behind  them 
as  they  lead  in  the  next  attack!" 

Justice  is  still  on  trial,  observes  the  New  York  World,  for  Becker 
{'has  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  judicial  procedure  in  which 
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— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 

every  trifling  technicality  seems  to  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  criminal  and  against  society."  Tho  Becker  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  die  in  the  week  of  December  9,  the  notice  of  appeal 
taken  by  the  defense  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  acts  automatically 
as  a  stay  of  judgment.     His  lawyer,  we  read  in  The  World: 

"must  file  their  records  and  accompanying  briefs  within  six 
months.  The  State  is  allowed  a  period  for  reply  briefs,  and  so 
it  can  safely  be  said  the  Appeals  Court  will  not  be  in  possession  of 
the  papers  for  nine  months.  As  it  is  not  given  a  preferred  posi- 
tion on  tlie  calendar  it  must  take  its  regular  course.  This  fact, 
allowing  for  vacations,  will  make  it  about  one  year  and  a  half 
before  the  decision  can  be  made." 

Then  further,  explain  the  Washington  Star: 

"If  the  appeal  should  be  granted  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  that 
second  trial  will  begin,  in  all  lik(>lihood,  not  much  before  the  first  of 
the  calendar  year  1914.  Hliould  this  in  turn  go  against  the  i)ris- 
oner,  a  second  appeal  would  be  made,  with  a  further  delay,  so  *hat 
in  event  of  a  single  reversal  no  less  than  two  years  and  a  half 
from  the  commission  of  the  crime  would  elapse  before  execution. 

"A  man  with  ample  resources  is  able  to  prolong  the  court 
fight  for  many  mouths,  while  the  man  with  low  funds  is  given 
but  a  short  shrift  after  his  first  conviction.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  most  grievous  evils  of  our  judicial  system.  There  should 
be  no  such  discrimination,  and  the  surest  way  to  prevent  it  is  to 
cut  down  the  appeal  time  as  low  as  possible." 

Few  new  facts  lia\e  come  out  since  tlie  trial.  The  story  told 
by  Becker  after  his  conviction  is  not  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
press.  The  District  Attorney  has  new  information  fastening 
the  actual  killing  ui)()n  the  four  gun-men.  The  World  prints 
an  interesting  report — 

"  that  Becker  had  paid  out  of  his  own  money  only  .?."),000  for 
his  defense,  the  balance  having  l)een  ccmtributed  by  friends  in 
the  Police  Department,  who  are  sluiring  in  tlie  t'.xpense  in  return 
for  the  silence  Becker  is  nuiintainiiig  as  to  them.  Becker  has 
given  the  money  he  had  in  the  banks  to  his  wife  to  protect  her, 
on  the  assurance  that  his  police  friends  will  protect  him." 


MEANING  OF  THE  BALKAN  VICTORIES 

THE  AMAZING  SUCCESSION  of  victories  won  by 
the  Balkan  allies  in  these  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  have 
convinced  many  an  editorial  observer  that  a  new  Power 
has  risen  in  Europe,  and  peace  is  regarded  as  an  early  certainty. 
For  the  moment,  thinks  the  New  York  Sun,  European  diplo- 
macy is  staggered  by  the  discovery  that  the  Balkan  League  is 
"apparently  capable  of  dealing  with  the  Turkish  defense,"  and 
is  "plainly  determined  to  divide  the  Ottoman  estate  without  re- 
gard to  the  susceptibilities  or  ambitions  of  the  great  Powers.'' 
Who,  ask  the  Powers,  is  going  to  turn  the  victors  out  of  the  terri- 
tory they  are  conquering?  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a  collective  note  from  France,  Russia, 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria  informed  the  Balkan  States  that, 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  fighting,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  change  the  status  quo,  and  that  thej'  must  not  look  for  any 
territorial  fruits  of  victory.  Nevertheless,  declares  the  New 
York  Times,  "the  status  quo  has  vanished,  never  to  return," 
while  at  the  same  time  the  astonished  nations  have  witnessed  "  the 
emergence,  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  possibly  with  consequences 
more  momentous,  of  a  new  military-  Power  like  that  of  Japan." 
It  is  with  the  Slavs  and  Greeks  of  the  Balkan  Confederation,  not 
with  the  Turks,  that  Europe  in  the  future  must  mainly  deal, 
adds,  the  Same  paper.  Turning  again  to  The  Sun's  editorial  on 
what  it  calls  "the  new  Eastern  Question,"  we  read: 

"Foreign  dispatches  which  describe  the  amazement  and  appre- 
hension which  the  victories  of  the  Balkan  States  have  created  in 
the  capitals  of  the  greater  nations  reveal  on  their  face  the  occa- 
sion for  the  general  anxiety.  Europe,  divided  fairly  equally  into 
two  great  opposing  camps,  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente,  sees  in  the  rise  of  the  Balkan  States  the  coming  of  a  new 
element,  as  disturbing  to  existing  conditions  as  was  the  new 
Japan  to  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East. 

"Hitherto  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  has  been  maintained 
because  it  was  merely  a  matter  for  the  agreement  of  the  great 
Powers.  But  to-morrow,  if  Balkan  victories  continue,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  new  alliance,  counting  at  least  half  a  million  battle- 
trained  soldiers,  will  present  to  Europe  their  own  plans  for  the 
partition  of  the  European  estate  of  the  Turk  between  them- 
selves, a  partition  which  closes  this  way  to  Austrian  advance  to 
the  .^Cgean  and  may  clear  the  Russian  way  to  the  open  sea. 

"If  Europe  were  united  it  would  still  be  possible  to  deliver  its 
ultimatum  to  the  Balkans.  But  manifestly  such  an  ultimatum 
would  have  to  be  enforced  by  bayonets,  since  the  Balkan  League, 
victorious  and  in  actual  possession  of  the  territory  it  claimed, 
would  hai'dly  retire  before  a  mere  diplomatic  document.  Who, 
then,  is  to  enforce  such  an  ultimatum? 

!'In  the  present  state  of  balance  between  the  two  groups  it  is 
equally  plain  that  the  addition  of  the  Balkan  Armies  to  either 
group  would  give  it  a  great  if  not  decisive  advantage.  Thus  it  is 
only  natural  for  the  diplomatic  world  to  suspect  that  Russia,  with 
her  hostility  to  Austrian  advance  to  Salonica  and  her  racial  and 
religious  sympathies  for  the  people  of  the  Balkans,  is  at  the 
present  moment  bidding  for  Balkan  sympathy  in  the  message  of 
the  Czar  to  King  Peter." 

The  New  York  World  notes  that  "Premier  Poincare,  an- 
nouncing that  France,  Russia,  and  Britain  will  stand  together  to 
prevent  the  Balkan  War  from  spreading,  makes  no  mention  of 
'  preserving  the  status  quo.'  "  And  in  the  same  paperaparagrapher 
makes  the  following  pungent  comment:  "The  anxiety  of  the 
great  Powers  because  of  their  negligence  in  not  attending  to  the 
case  of  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  themselves  is  pathetic  now  that 
some  of  th(>m  n>alize  the  danger  that  they  will  not  fall  heir  to 
Turkey's  possessions."  A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald 
quotes  tho  London  Morning  Post  as  declaring  that  "if  the  four 
Bjilkan  kingdoms  can  make  good  their  claims  bj'  force  of  arms 
to  the  territories  inhabited  by  their  own  flesh  and  blood  no  Power 
has  the  right  to  interfere." 

Nevertheless,  there  comes  by  way  of  Berlin  a  Vi»>nna  dispatch, 
"evidently  emanating  from  official  sources,"  which  says: 
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A    TYPICAL   PIECE    OP    BALKAN    SCENERY. 
Showing  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  fighting  has  been  taking  place. 


"The  time  for  intervention  by  the  Powers  is  near,  whether  re- 
quested or  not.  If  Turkey  is  defeated  in  the  impending  battle 
between  Adrianople  and  Constantinople  it  would  be  high  time 
for  Europe  to  look  to  its  interests,  since  the  destruction  of 
European  Turkey  could  not  be  tolerated  nor  could  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  another  Power." 

But  intervention  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds,  thinks  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  which  foresees  that  "Europe  may  have  to 
consent  to  a  strengthened  Balkan  alliance  and  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christian  for  Moslem  rule  in  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace."  T/ie  Ledger  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  present  emergency 
could  have  been  averted  had  the  Powers  been  as  anxious  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  they  were  to  prevent  any 
one  of  their  number  profiting  by  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey." 

While  the  Balkan  allies  have  made  no  official  announcement  of 
their  ultimate  intention,  many  interesting  statements  bearing 
on  this  point  have  found  their  way  into  the  press.  Thus  in  a 
London  dispatch  to  a  New  York  paper  we  read: 

"The  league  of  the  Balkan  States  is  reported  to  be  based  on 
a  formal  MTitten  alliance.  When  this  is  made  public  it  will  re- 
veal the  territorial  aims  of  the  Balkan  nations.  The  secret  treaty 
defines  the  zones  of  influence  of  the  respective  countries  in 
Albania  and  Macedonia  and  provides  for  a  common  tariff  and 
postal  union  between  the  Balkan  nations. 

"The  alliance  of  the  Balkan  kings  far  exceeds  the  status  of  a 
military  combination  for  the  immediate  object  in  view,  according 
to  the  London  Outlook,  which  claims  to  have  special  information 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  permanent  federation  intended  to  ex- 
clude all  external  authority  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

"The  King  of  Greece,  according  to  The  Outlook,  will  become 
President  of  the  alliance  on  the  nomination  of  King  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro.  The  religious  rivalries  of  the  Balkan  Christians 
will  be  ended  by  uniting  the  Orthodox  Chiu-ches  of  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  and  Montenegro,  as  in  ancient  times,  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Chiirch.  The  churches  will  retain  their  national  rituals  and 
languages. 

"The  extension  of  Servia  through  Bosnia  to  the  Adriatic  Sea 
will  form  a  part  of  the  scheme  which  Austria  is  expected  to  strong- 


ly resist.  The  Powers,  it  is  asserted,  are  much  more  concerned 
in  insuring  peace  among  themselves  than  in  arranging  the  issues 
at  stake  in  the  Near  East,  which  look  small  when  compared  'with 
a  general  European  war." 

The  Mir,  a  semiofficial  newspaper  published  in  the  Bul- 
garian capital,  declares  that  if  European  diplomacy  honestly 
desires  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  after  the  war  it  must  forget 
the  status  quo  formula.     It  says: 

"After  the  bloody  sacrifices  and  glorious  victories,  this  for- 
mula deals  a  blow  at  the  brave  allied  Armies  and  is  unworthy  of 
diplomacy  which  Avas  responsible  for  unloosing  the  war  when 
everything  could  have  been  gained  by  the  execution  of  the 
treaties  elaborated  by  that  very  diplomacy. 

"We  must  also  protest  against  the  word  'reforms.'  The  war 
has  radically  modified  the  situation  and  changes  must  ensue 
which  can  be  nothing  if  not  radical.  Everything  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  the  aUied  Armies  and  to  the  sacrifices 
they  made  by  the  blood  they  shed." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  quotes  a  Balkan 
diplomat  in  London  as  saying: 

"The  view  the  Balkan  States  hold  and  will  maintain,  not  only 
against  Turkey,  but  against  the  Avorld,  is  that  Turkey  must  have 
nothing  more  to  say  in  Macedonia.  The  Balkan  entente  is 
stronger  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  not  merely  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  Its  object  is  the  Balkans  for  the  Balkan 
people.  Its  interests  are  with  those  of  the  triple  entente.  This 
must  not  be  so,  for  it  must  always  be  a  block  against  Germanic 
expansion. 

"  The  Balkan  Armies,  600,000  strong,  will  count  for  something. 
As  to  the  future,  it  can  not  be  considered  possible  that,  after  a 
war  of  these  dimensions  and  after  the  enormous  sacrifices  in- 
volved, the  Balkan  allies  \\ill  rest  satisfied  with  another  more 
or  less  provisional  or  temporary  patching  up  of  the  question. 

"The  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  is  an  impossibility." 

The  interests  of  the  world,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe,  "plainly 
demand  that  -the  Balkan  States  shall  realize  their  ambition." 
And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  declares  that  intervention  by  the 
Powers  !' would  be  an  unconscionable  and  nefarious  proceeding 
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— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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IS  THIS  THE  SITUATION? 

— Brewerton  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 


INTERESTED    BYSTANDERS 


which,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  the  Balkan  States  are  determined 
to  resist."'  ."The  formation  of  a  permanent  Balkan  confederacy 
to  occupy  the  whole  Peninsula  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  if  it  were  possible,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican, 
which  adds:  ."It  would  be  possible  but  for  Austria."  Neverthe- 
less, it  goes  on  to  say,  "a  new  factor  of  great  and  unknown  power 
has  been  injected  into  European  politics,  and  the  twentieth 
century-  may  yet  see  a  third  great  peninsular  nation  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  match  Italy  and  Spain." 

Austria's  attitude  is  defended  on  broad  lines  by  the  New  York 
International,  which  sees  in  the  events  of  the  war  alarming  evi- 
dence of  "the  growing  vitalitj'  of  the  Slav,"  and  declares  that  "the 
awakening  of  the  Slavic  consciousness  will  be  a  menace  to  our 
Teutonic  ci\ilization."     To  quote  more  fully: 


"The  vast  masses  of  Russians  and  their  brothers  who  dwell 
nominally  under  Turkish  sovereignty  will  be  whipt  into  action 
bj'  this  new  crusade,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  immediate  issue. 
If  even  China  could  be  roused  from  slumber  Russia,  too,  will 
bestir  herself.  The  awakening  of  the  Slavic  consciousness  will 
be  a  menace  to  our  Teutonic  ei\-iIization.  Germany  under  the 
leadership  of  her  far-sighted  Emperor  realized  this  when  she  took 
so  determined  and  apparently'  wantonly  relentless  an  attitude 
toward  the  Poles  dweUing  within  her  border.  If  Teutonic  cul- 
ture be  worth  preserving — and  if  Chamberlain  is  right  all  cul- 
ture, as  we  understand  the  word,  is  Teutonic — the  three  great 
Germanic  nations,  Germanj%  England,  and  the  United  States, 
should  face  this  issue  squarely.  .  .  .  The  Teutonic  nations  are 
the  guardians  of  civilization.  They  are  also  natural  aUies 
against  the  Slav  and  the  IVIongol.  Instead  of  piling  dreadnoughts 
against  each  other,  they  should  join  hands  in  this  crisis.  Alone 
and  at  odds,  they  are  vulneralile.     They  are  invincible  if  united." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


It  is  always  tag-day  with  the  ultimate  consumer. — Chicago  News. 

The  Balkan  War  is  playing  havoc  with  the  proof-readers. — Richmond 
Timcs-Dispalch. 

No  one  ran  deny  that  to-day  Mexicans  are  their  own  worst  enemy. — 
Mexican  Herald. 

Possibly  the  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour  a  little  too  late  in  the 
morning. — Sew  York  Alail. 

N(j\v  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  up  against  it.  It  must  decide 
what  eggs  are  "strictly  fresh." — Boston  Journal. 

Well.  (Jcrmany  certainly  shows  Ikt  nerve  in  declaring  war  on  a  first- 
class  power  like  .Siandard  Oil. —  Washinylon  Post. 

CiARLic  is  suggested  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis.  It  will  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  tsolating  the  ca.ses. — Cleveland  Leader. 

China  wants  to  borrow  more  money  on  the -same  old  security.  That 
nation  Is  certainly  being  rapidly  civilized! — Chicago  News. 

Y<MN(i  Charlie  Kdi.son  says  that  his  ambition  is  to  invent  a  fuel  cheaper 
than  coal.  Well,  liow  about  biii'iiing  tlie  inuhogany  furniture? — H'«.s7j- 
inglon  Post. 

The  express  companies  complain  that  the  new  rates  will  cost  them 
$3;<.()(M).(K»(I  a  year.     This  is  very  encouraging  to  the  rest  of  us. — Boston 

Adrertinrr. 

The  worst  trouble  has  yet  to  come.  Wait  till  the  Balkan  States  under- 
take to  divide  Turkey  and  settle  what  share  each  one  shall  have. — Pittsburg 
Chron  icle-  Telegraph. 

A  .HTRANiiEH  was  arreted  In  Chicago  because  he  had  $320  in  his  pockets. 
Not  Ix'ing  able  to  catch  the  iiold-up  men.  it  seems  that  the  police  are  striking 
at  their  base  of  supplies. — Clivelund  Leader. 

If  anything  more  were  needed  to  restore  the  two-batlle-ships-a-year 
program  the  i)romise  of  a  Dojlur-diplofuacy  tight  with  Cermany  in  pro- 
tection of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  ou^lii  to  supply  it. — New  York   World. 


It  is  lucky  for  the  Turks  that  they  have  no  more  neighbors. — Buffalo 

Enquirer. 

Even  a  "Holy  W^ar"  answers  General  Sherman's  blunt  description. — 
Boston  Journal. 

The  " back-to-the-land  movement"  will  never  languish  while  aviation 
flourishes. — Columbia  State. 

The  great  need  of  aviation  just  now  seems  to  be  a  machine  that  will  fly 
either  .side  up. — Springjield  Republican. 

PoRFiiuo's  declaration  that  he  will  not  come  back  may  now  be  taken 
seriously. — -Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

In  time  we  may  discover  how  much  Robert  Morris  contributed  to 
George  Washington's  campaign. —  tt'all  Street  Journal. 

The  fact  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  law  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
startling  revelation  to  many  policemen.^iVii/arici'p/iin  Inquirer. 

Equal  rights  are  making  progress.  Mrs.  Catt  estimates  that  50,000 
wom(>n  in  New  York  support  their  husbands. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

If  the  plans  of  the  Bulgarians  to  Clu-istianize  Turkey  go  through,  the 
Turks  may  have  to  make  Reno,  Nev.,  their  Mecca. — Chicago  News. 

I  want  a  minimum  wage  for  everybod.v. — O.scar  Straus. 

Tut,  tut!  you  don't  niejin  it  just  like  that,  do  you? — Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

The  trouble  in  the  llalkaus  leads  to  the  terrible  suspicion  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  The  Hague  TribuiuU  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

\  Canadian  cabinet  minister  has  resigned  because  he  could  not  keep  his 
preelection  pledges.  Diogenes  should  hasten  to  end  his  search  at  Ottawa. 
— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

We  don't  know  anytliing  about  Ouchy,  Switzerland,  where  the  Italian- 
TurkisHi  treaty  was  signed,  but  we  presuire  tliat  a  dental  college  is  situated 
there. — Chicago  News. 


SIZING  UP  THE   BALKAN  FIGHTERS 


ANEW  IDEA  of  the  power  of  the  Balkan  States  is 
dawTiing  upon  those  who  thought  the  League  was 
foolhard}^  to  tackle  so  redoubtable  a  foe  as  the  Turk. 
Turkey  may  turn  out  to  have  been  foolhardy  in  neglecting  re- 
forms and  thus  inviting 
war.  At  least  so  think 
some  of  the  military  ex- 
perts now  WTiting  in  the 
press  of  Europe.  These 
writers  are  men  who 
have  actually  seen  the 
soldiers  they  are  talking 
about.  With  the  keen 
eye  of  the  specialist  they 
have  noted  everything 
about  arms,  equipment, 
organization,  etc.,  that 
tells  so  \itally  in  time 
of  real  war.  Thus  the 
military  correspondent 
of  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette gives  a  statement 
of  the  armed  strength  of 
the  opposing  forces  that 
is  quite  different  from 
that  seen  in  the  stand- 
ard books  of  reference. 
Summarized,  his  figures  appear  as  in  the  following  table 

Turkey 


Eastern  area. . 


Western  area 


130.000  infantry 
5.000  cavalry 
2.50  guns 

140.000  infantry 
5,000  cavalry 
200  guns 


Making  no  allowance  for 
detachments  guarding 
the    line  between  them. 


r 


Total  Turks  270,000  infantry 
10.000  cavalry 
450  guns 

."But,"  adds  this  writer,  " 
com«s  the  question  of 
efficiency,"  which  he 
takes  to  include  "arma- 
ment, equipment,  and 
training,  and  lastly  the 
fighting  spirit  or  mo- 
rale." Armament  is 
about  equal  among  the 
Balkan  allies  and  their 
adversary.  "All  have 
modern  quick  -  firing 
guns,  and  all  have  a 
small  -  bore  magazine 
rifle."  But  the  Turks 
have  never  undergone 
that  collective  training 
"where  the  various  arms 
and  departments  of  a 
military  machine  com- 
bine and  work  togeth- 
er, "  as  in  the  German, 
French,  and  Enghsh 
maneuvers.  The  Turk- 
ish Army  is  scattered  all 


Bulgaria 200,000  infantry 

5,000  cavalry 
550  guns 

Servia 110,000  infantry 

2,500  cavalry 
250  guns 

Greece 60,000  infantry 

2,000  cavalry 
150  guns 

Montenegro 50.000  infantry 


Allies 420.000  infantry 

9,500  cavalry 
950  guns 

'more   important    than   numbers 


CV'PynglitO'i  by  Inteniati'Xial  Nrws  Scrvu-e. 

WIVES    AND    MOTHERS    OF    WOUNDED    MONTENEGRIN  SOLDIERS. 
Waiting  outside  the  army  hospital  at  Cettinje. 


over  the  Near  East,  and  Turkey  is  handicapped  in  other  ways,  so 
as  to  reduce  her  fighting  force  almost  to  mediocrity,  and  we  read: 

"Political  dissensions  during  the  last  few  jears,  and  especially 
during  the  last  few  months,  have  caused  frequent  changes  among 

commanders  and  staffs, 
so  that  continuity'  of 
purpose  in  preparation 
for  this  war  must  have 
been  sadly  lacking. 

"Militarj^  training  is 
by  no  means  the  only 
consideration  in  an  at- 
tempt to  estimate  war 
value.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  many  prob- 
lems connected  with 
transport  and  supply — 
for,  as  said  Napoleon, 
an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach.  To  consider 
each  point  in  detail 
would  run  to  many 
pages,  but  speaking  gen- 
erally it  is  probable  that 
the  standard  of  warlike 
efficiency  of  the  Turkish 
Army  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  other 
modern  European  ar- 
mies, and  lower  than  its 
foreign  friends  and  ad- 
visers would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Search  for  a  parallel  in  history.  The  standard  of  efficiency 
is  equal  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Russian  Army  at  the  time  of  its 
last  campaign." 

This  military  correspondent,  however,  can  not  conceal  his 
profound  admiration  for  Czar  Ferdinand's  Army,  which  he 
would  rank  with  any  force  of  a  similar  size  in  Europe,  and  he 
writes  of  the  Bulgars  in  the  following  glowing  style: 

"Of  the  efficiency  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  moderation.  To  the  writer  have  fallen  opportunities  at  one 
time  and  another  to  study  foreign  armies,  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  to  study  vvith  a  view  to  apply  the  lessons  learned.  Only 
one  army  in  the  world  has  so  far  imprest  him  "with  its  work  to 

anything  approaching 
the  same  degree — the 
Army  of  Japan.  P>om 
man}-  points  of  \iew  the 
comparison  is  striking. 
The  newness  of  it  all — 
so  much  of  mushroom 
growth;  the  quiet  reti- 
cence and  modesty  of 
officers  and  men  ;  the 
anxiety  to  learn,  to 
profit  by  the  presence 
of  a  stranger^to  draw 
upon  his  military  ex- 
periences, good  or  bad, 
to  pump  him  dry — but 
give  nothing  in  return; 
the  intense  seriousness 
and  long  working  hours, 
the  simple  standard  of 
li\ing,  the  prominence 
given  to  development 
of  phj'sique,  the  rigid 
economj'  and  lack  of 
all  luxuries,  of  hobbies 
and  fads  —  in  no  army 
in  the  world  has  war 
been  spelled  in  larger 
letters   than  in    that  of 
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BEFORE    AND 


Bulgaria.  Training,  individual  and  collective,  is  methodical 
and  thorough,  handicapped  only  by  the  necessity  for  economj^ 
for  Bulgaria  is  very  poor.  Not  more  than  fifty  rounds  of  small- 
arm  ammunition  per  man  and  thirty  shell  per  gun  can,  for  in- 
stance, be  spared  for  musketry  and  battery  practise  purposes, 
but  none  of  these  roimds  is  wasted. 

."Tactical  principles  are  founded  on  a  close  study  of  all  Conti- 
nental methods,  preference,  if  any,  being  given  to  the  French. 
Bulgaria  possesses  her  own  edu- 
cational establishments,  and  has 
for  many  years  paid  special  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  her  offi- 
cer cadets,  who,  after  passing  a 
competitive  examination,  get  the 
rest  of  their  education  free.     For 
the  training  of  the  staff  Bulgaria 
has  till  now  relied  mostly  on  the 
hospitality  of  certain  foreign  staff 
colleges;    but  the  intention  is  in 
this  respect  also  to  develop  inde- 
pendence." 

Bulgaria  is,  indeed,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Balkan  Confeder- 
acy, in-  which  Servia  and  Greece 
are  but  weak  elements,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, which  has  neither  caval- 
ry nor  guns,  in  spite  of  the  daring 
of  those  "mightiest  mountain- 
eers," has  an  army  almost  ineffi- 
cient excepting  on  its  "native 
heath."  Of  Sorvia  and  Greece  he 
tells  us  "of  personal  knowledge": 

"Military  service  in  Servia  has 
certainly  Ix'cn  taken  far  less 
seriously  by  the  Servians  than  by 
their  Bulgarian  neighbors.  On 
I)aper  tlu^  military  .system  is 
moderately  sound,  but  an  impar- 
tial ol)ser\-er  is  forced  to  suspe<'t 
that  it  fails  in  the  application. 
Comi)are(l  with  tlie  Hulgar  or  the 

Turk,  tli((  standard  of  physiciue  is  low,  while  that  of  intt^iligence 
is,  p(>rhaps,  higher,  but  this  int(>llectual  superiority  .s(>ems  apt 
to  run  riot  in  i)oiiti('s  and  pleasure,  and  not  to  be  fully  ap- 
plied to  preparation  for  war. 

"For  high(T  military  education  Servia,  like  Bulgaria,  relies 
larg((ly  on  the  hosi)itality  of  foreign  institutions,  but  her  own 
Military  Academy  provides  a  good  foundation. 


1)1\  ISION     or     l.AHOIi. 


Th(>  liits  will  ciitcli  the  mouse 


"Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  Greek 
Army  could  only  be  rated  very  low  indeed.  Recently,  however, 
the  tide  of  reform  has  set  in  stronglj*,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  since  the  advent  of  Venizelos  and  the  exclusion  of 
politics  from  military  circles,  progress  has  been  steady. 

"Reform,  however,  takes  a  long  time  to  spread  from  the 
highest  ranks  to  the  lowest,  and  on  the  whole  it  must  be  confest. 
that  the  military  efficiency  of  both  Servia  and  Greece  does  not 

inspire  confidence." 

In  morale,  this  WTiter  gives 
the  preference  to  the  ferocious 
Turk,  who,  like  Fuzzy  Wuzzy,  is 
"a  first-class  fighting  man."  If 
this  were  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary in  war,  he  would  put  his 
money  on  the  Moslem.  As  it  is, 
he  leaves  the  matter  rather  in 
doubt.     To  quote  his  words : 

"And  now%  a  few-  words  about 
that  incalculable  factor,  the 
fighting  spirit,  or  morale.  Un- 
prepared or  well  prepared,  how 
are  these  various  races  going  to- 
stand  the  strain  of  battle?  It  is 
usual  to  appeal  to  history,  but 
hist  or  J'  is  often  most  misleading, 
or  the  French  would  surely  have 
reached  Berlin  in  1870.  The 
reputation  of  the  Turk  stands 
very  high,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  his  natural  sense  of 
discipline,  his  dogged  determina- 
tion, his  ferocity,  and  martial 
pri(k> — and  if  wars  were  won  by 
individuals,  each  acting  on  his 
own.  the  betting  on  the  Turk 
would  be  very  high  indeed. 
Among  those  who  know  him  best 
the  reputation  of  the  Bulgar  is 
also  very  high — the  unknown 
factors  are  his  two  principal  al- 
lies, whose  rei)utations  are  low.  But  then,  reputation  often 
fails  us.  and  the  writer  would  deprecate  too  hasty  judgment  on 
the  soldierly  qualities  of  the  Servians  and  Greeks." 

The  news  reports  of  the  ferocious  hand-to-hand  fighting  seem- 
to  show  that  th<>  writer  had  no  need  to  qualify  his  praise  for  the 
determined  courage  of  any  of  the  armies  engaged. 


and  the  cats  will  ciitch  the  kits 
— Kladdrradatsch  (Berlin). 
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TURKISH    PRISONERS    OUTSIDK    HEADQUARTERS    AT    PODCiORITZA. 


AFTER    TAKING 


INDIA   BANISHING  OPIUM 

CHINA'S  EXAMPLE  in  ridding  itself  of  the  thraldom 
of  opium  is,  it  appears,  not  to  be  lost  upon  India.  In 
fastening  this  curse  upon  China  in  the  Opium  War- 
England  also  condemned  India  to  devote  a  vast  area  of  its  food- 
producing  land  to  the  raising  of  the  poppy,  and  incidentallj-  sub- 
jected the  people  of  India  to  the  drug  habit.  Opium-smoking 
and  -eating,  of  course,  were  prev- 
alent in  Hindustan  long  before 
the  brown  armies  led  by  the 
English  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Chinese  Government  to  contract 
with  India  for  the  drug,  and 
while  China  has  suffered  more 
than  India  from. opium,  still,  the 
habit  has  made  such  ravages  in 
the  peninsula  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  bestirring  itself  to 
crush  it.  The  Finance  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  India 
has  issued  a  resolution  which 
shows  that  the  Administration  is 
so  much  in  earnest  in  its  desire 
to  suppress  opium-smoking  and 
-eating  that  it  is  not  willing  to 
permit  monetary  considerations 
to  override  the  moral  issues  in- 
volved, a  fact  that  signifies  a  ver- 
itable change  of  heart  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  suppress  the  evil  are 
thus  outlined  in  this  document, 
printe(^l  in  the  official  publica- 
tion, The  Gazelle  of  India  (Simla): 


THE    KIKEME.N     I.N    TH  K    HAI.KA.NfS 


John  Bull — "Have  you 
Russia — "Sure,  John. 


"After  careful  consideration  .  .  .  of  the  replies  of  local  gov- 
ernments the  Government  of  India  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  taking  further  steps  in  the  direction  of 
direct  and  unqualified  prohibition.  They  consider,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  desirable  to  suppress  all  public  gatherings  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking  opium,  Avhether  thej-  are  called  saloons, 
dubs,  or  social  assemblies,  or  by  any  other  name  whatever  and 
to  prohibit  all  manufacture  of  opium-smoking  preparations  save 


by  an  indixidual  of  a  small  quantity  for  his  own  private  con- 
sumption. They  consider  that  this  prohibition  should  apply 
to  the  Avhole  of  British  India,  including  Burma,  and  they  will 
invite  local  governments  which  have,  or  \\\\\  have,  legislativ(> 
councils  to  introduce;  legislation  with  this  object,  while  for  areas 
without  legislative  councils  a  similar  measure  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Imperial  Council. 

"The  Government  of  India  have  no  desire  to  dictate  to  legis- 
lati\-e  conncilb  the  (^xact  form  which  legislation  should  take, 
tint  it  should,  they  think,  be  provided  that  an  assembly  of  three 

or  more  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  smoking  opium  should  be  de- 
clared illegal,  no  exc(>ption  be- 
ing made  in  favor  of  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  that  the 
presence  of  opium-smoking  pipes 
or  other  apparatus,  or  of  any 
(juantity  of  smoking-prepara- 
tious,  either  singly  or  incombina- 
I  ion,  should  be  held  sufficient  to 
r-ais(>  the  presumption  of  an  inten- 
ti(m  to  smoke  ojiium.  They  fur- 
ther consider  that  the  working  of 
such  legislation  should  be  en- 
trusted, whenever  possible,  to  ex- 
cise officials  rather  than  to  the 
police. 

"The  maximum  limit  of  pri- 
vate possession  of  opium-smoking 
preparations  will  be  determined 
for  each  province  by  its  local 
government  with  due  regard  to 
local  circumstances.  The  limit 
at  present  is  three /o/a.s  in  Burnut, 
where  the  smoking-preparations 
in  use  are  beiuni  and  bcinch:  it 
has  recently  been  reduced  in 
.Madras  to  half  a  lola  or  90  grains; 
in  the  rest  of  the  provinces  it  is 
a  lola  or  ISO  grains;  and  the 
Bombay  Government  have  sug- 
gested as  Iowa  limit  as  45  grains. 
The  Madras  limit  of  half  a  tola 
■will  probably  be  found  sufficient 
for  most  provinces.  The  Government  of  India  do  not  desire  to 
restrict  the  discretion  of  local  governments  in  the  matter,  but 
they  consider  that  a  daily  dose  as  required  by  an  ordinary  con- 
.sumer  should  be  the  maximum  limit  of  i)ossession.  The  ques- 
tion of  fixing  a  limit  for  the  (collective  possession  of  opium- 
smoking  preparations  does  not  arise,  as  collective  smoking  by 
three  or  more  persons  is  to  be  prohibited,  but  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  lay  down  as  the  limit  of  jiossession  by  two  individuals 


put  it  out.  Ivan?" 
I  doused  it  ttiorouglily." 

— Kladderadat.sch  (Berlin) 
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double  the  quantity  allowed  for  one,  with  the  proviso  that  where 
this  quantity  is  exceeded  each  of  the  two  individuals  will  be 
held  guilty  of  possessing  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  lawful 
limit." 

The  Administration  does  not  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  prohil)it  individual  opium-smoking.  Being  a  foreign  Gov^m- 
ment  superimposed  upon  a  vast  alien  population,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  it  is  chary  about  interfering  with  the  private 
habits  of  any  portion  of  its  subjects.  However,  the  regulations, 
as  they  obtain,  are  A'ery  stringent,  as  is  e\ident  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  same  document: 

"The  sale  of  smoking-preparations  of  opium  is  absolutely 
prohibited  throughout  India  proper,  while  their  private  manu- 
facture is  only  allowed  to  the  smoker  himself,  or  on  his  l)ehalf, 
from  opium  lawfully  in  his  possession,  and,  generally  speaking, 
only  to  the  extent  of  one  tola  at  a  time.  The  quantity  of  opium 
daily  used  by  an  opium-smoker  is  so  large  in  comparison  to  that 
used  by  an  opium-eater,  and  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty 
invoh'ed  in  the  repeated  preparation  for  smoking  are  so  great 
that  these  restrictions  hardly  fall  short  of  legal  prohibition." 

These  restrictions,  coupled  with  the  new  regulations  about 
opium-smoking  with  boon  companions  (which  naturally  re- 
duce the  charm  of  the  poppy),  are  calculated  to  suppress  the 
evil.  Furthermore,  the  Government  proposes  "that  the  prices 
[of]  opium  shoidd  be  so  fixt  as  to  make  its  consumption  a  luxury." 
This  last  provision  is  calculated  to  check  not  only  opium-smok- 
ing, but  also  opium-eating. 


REMEDIES  FOR  OUR  SICK  CITY 

NEW  YORKERS,  and,  indeed,  all  Americans,  have  "one 
admirabk;  quality  for  grappling  with  crises  and  scan- 
dals— they  insist  on  going  to  the  bottom  of  tJiem  and 
dragging  everytliing  into  the  light,"  declares  Sydney  Brooks,  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London).  This  is  true,  he  adds, 
of  our  investigation  of  the  "Sj^stem,"  which  ho  explains  as  being 
."the  organization  within  the  police  force  that  profits  bj^  com- 
plicity with  criminals."  This  Avriter  relates  at  length  the  details 
of  the  Rosenthal  murder,  and  "the  disclosures  which  have  told 
us  nothing  new,"  as  "the  corruption  of  the  New  York  police  .  .  . 
was  laid  bare  in  ample  detail  by  the  Lexow  Committee  of  1894." 
"The  net  result  of  that  famous  investigation  was  that  one 
policeman  was  condemned  to  one  month's  imprisonment."  Mr. 
Brooks,  when  he  wrote  this  article,  had  not  heard  of  the  Becker 
trial  nor  learned  how  gallantly  New  York  had  so  far  vindicated 
her  reputation  by  convicting  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  the 
police  lieutenant  who  is  held  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  gambler's 
assassination.  But  what  this  eminent  journaUst  wshes  to  jwint 
out  is  the  nwessity  for  civic  and  legal  reforms  or  reformation  in 
our  city  rule.  At  the  root  of  the  present  evils  ho  places  "the 
prostitution  of  the  magistrate's  bench,"  of  which  he  WTites: 

"Of  all  the  crimes  of  the  politicians  against  the  good  name  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  th(>  worst  and  the  most  far-n^acliing  is  their 
prostitution  of  the  magistrate's  bench.  A  magistracy  appointed 
by,  retTuited  from,  and  (lei)endent  upon  the  local  political 
machi'ie  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  civic  decency.  All  the 
police  magistrate^  in  New  York  owe  their  posts  to  the  Mayor, 
who,  in  turn,  owes  his  post  to  the  politicians,  who,  in  their  turn, 
owe  their  power  to  their  thorough  control  and  organization  of 
the  criminal  and  alien  classes.  A  careful  New  York  publicist. 
with  a  minute  kn  nledg(!  of  his  subject,  wrote  .some  five  years 
{«.go:  ■  It  is  almost  tlu»  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  them  that  a  majority  of  the  fourtcc^n  magistrates 
now  on  the  bench  in  .Maniiatlan  and  Bronx  can  l)e  illcgitinuitely 
induenced,  or  "s(«en,"  to  adoj)l  Ihc!  euphemism  commonly  em- 
ployed.' General  Bingham  went  so  far  as  to  declar(>  that  the 
presence  of  'a  crooki-d  or  supine  or  incompt'tent  judiciary'  was 
at  the  root  of  lli(>  polict'  problem  in  N(>w  York.  He  stated  tiiat 
ca.ses  were  'entirely  too  frequent '  in  which  the  police  magistrate 
was  'a  known  politician,  a  crook,  or  a  thug.' " 


The  second  evil  to  be  remedied  is  the  small  power  of  the 
Police  Commissioner  and  his  crippling  dependence  on  the  will  of 
the  Mayor.  He  has  nothing  like  the  authority  granted  to  a 
Ijondon,  Paris,  or  BerUn  officer  of  the  same  rank.  Mr.  BrooTvS 
says  on  this  point: 

"The  status  and  powers  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
at  once  strike  a  detached  inquirer  as  being  incompatible  with 
any  real  discipline.  It  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  New  Y^ork,  commanding 
10,400  men,  has  no  fixt  tenure  of  office  whatever,  and  may  be 
removed  any  minute  by  either  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  has 
appointed  him,  or  the  Governor  of  the  State,  without  reason 
assigned,  and  possibly  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  or  politics 
of  the  da3^  In  the  past  three  years  New  York  has  had  four 
chiefs  of  the  police,  and  one  of  them,  and  the  best  of  them  all, 
General  Bingham,  was  undoubtedly  dismissed  because  he  was 
too  honest  and  too  relentless  and  efficient  in  his  war  upon  crime 
for  the  comfort  of  the  politicians.  Directly  a  new  chief  com- 
missioner takes  office  the  entire  force  begins  speculating  as  to 
how  long  he  will  remain,  w^ho  are  behind  him,  how  he  stands 
with  the  politi(!al  bigwigs,  and  who  will  be  his  successor.  If  he 
starts  a  reform,  those  on  the  force  who  do  not  like  it  will  yield 
it  only  a  faint  obedience,  knowing  that  its  author  is  likelj'  to  be 
removed  before  it  has  become  effective.  .  .  .  AU  who  live  bj- 
vice  and  crime  join  together  with  their  business  and  political 
allies  to  bring  daily  and  almost  hourly  pressure  on  the  Mayor  to 
remove  him;  and  in  the  end  he  usually  goes.  But  even  if  he 
stays,  the  consciousness  that  every  day  his  official  life  maj-  be 
his  last  paralyzes  his  authority,  and  his  ludicrous  inability  to 
dismiss  any  policeman  without  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  still 
further  reduces  him  to  impotence." 

But  the  fundamental  evil  is  declared  to  be  the  want  of  real 
home  rule  in  New  York.  This  big  citj^  is  ruled  by  the  farmers 
of  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  laws  seem  to  be  purposely  made  that 
people  may  buy  immunity  for  their  infraction.  The  poUce  go 
with  the  tide,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  who  probes  the  psychology  of  it  all 
in  this  manner: 

"There  is  this  much  at  least  to  be  said  for  the  New  Y'ork 
police:  that  no  other  body  of  men  is  exposed  to  such  temptation. 
Nowhere  has  fanatical  legislation  made  blackmail  and  corrup- 
tion easier  and,  in  a  sense,  more  natural.  I  may  be  wronging 
a  very  interesting  community,  but  my  impression  is  that  New 
Yorkers  as  a  whole  would  agree  that,  if  Puritanism  must  be  the 
controlling  influence  by  which  they  are  governed,  it  had  better 
be  Puritanism  tempered  by  bribery.  At  all  events,  there  are 
some  undeniable  aspects  in  Avhich  it  may  be  said  that  Tammany 
and  a  grafting  police  force  are  New  York's  and  human  nature's 
protest  against  the  extremes  of  legislative  altruism." 

Something  more,  therefore,  than  "a  periodic  hurricane  of 
rcA'elations"  is  needed  to  heal  the  sickness  of  our  city,  but  while 
"the  problem  is  not  insoluble,"  yet  "along  their  present  lines 
New^  Yorkers  will  never  solve  it."  Here  are  some  of  the  snags 
in  the  way: 

"It  needs  a  recasting  of  some  of  the  average  American's  most 
cherished  theories  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  practise  of 
local  government.  So  long  as  New  York  is  largely  ruled  from 
Albany,  so  long  will  laws  be  passed  that  are  out  of  all  harmon^• 
with  tlH>  wishes  and  needs  of  the  metropolis;  and  so  long  as  such 
laws  are  passed  the  temptation  to  buy  and  sell  exemption  from 
their  operations  and  to  use  them  as  instruments  of  blackmail 
will  prov(\  as  it  is  to-day,  irresistible.  So  long  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  is  a  political  nominee,  with  no  official  stability 
and  unable  to  dismiss  a  single  policeman  without  an  appeal  to 
the  civil  courts,  so  long  will  the  internal  discipline  and  adminis- 
t  rat  ion  of  1  he  forc(«  remain  a  chaos.  So  long  as  police  magistrates 
are  appointed  by  the  politicians,  and  are  susceptible  to  political 
influences,  so  long  will  justice  be  betrayed.  ...  So  long  as  judi- 
cial proce(lur(>  and  the  laws  of  evidence  combine  to  shield  the 
mal(>fact()r  and  to  defeat  the  honest  officer,  crime  will  continue, 
as  now,  to  be  one  of  th(>  saf(>st  and  most  lucrative  professions 
open  to  the  ambitious  New  Yorker.  The  problem  of  the  New 
York  police,  in  short,  is  part  of  the  problem  that  now  more 
tluin  (>vt<r  confronts  the  wiiole  American  p«>ople — how  to  restore, 
how  to  reassume,  how  to  make  workable  and  effective,  self- 
government." 
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A    GROUP   OF    THE    WHITE    ESKIMOS    DISCOVEKED   BY    STEFANSSON. 


WHITE  ESKIMOS;   OLD  AND  NEW 


THE  WHITE  ESKIMOS  reported  on  Coronatiou  (iulf 
})y  Stefansson,  the  Aretie  explorer,  have  been  residents 
of  that  region  for  some  time,  if  they  are  identical  with 
those  described  by  a  Dutch  sea-cap- 
tain some  250  years  ago.  Stofans- 
son's  story  was  printed  in  the  New 
York  Sun  on  September  1").  He 
describes  the  people  he  found  as 
shorter  than  the  Alaskan  Eskimos 
"and  of  a  somewhat  fairer  complex- 
ion." Several  had  sandy  beards, 
and  many  had  light  eyebrows,  so  that 
among  them  Stefansson  himself 
passed  for  an  Eskimo.  Their  ceph- 
aUc  or  skull  measurements  "differ 
strikingh'  from  those  of  the  Alaskan 
Eskimos,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  from 
those  of  the  pure-blooded  Eskimos 
anywhere."  He  saw  about  a  dozen 
with  blue  eyes  out  of  a  population  of 
1,000  or  so,  and  thinks  it  "most 
likely  that  these  people  are  of  a  mixt 
European  and  Eskimo  descent." 
All  evidences,  in  fact,  seem  to  him 
"to  point  strongly  to  the  probabihty 
that  the  Norse  colony  in  Greenland 
was  never  entirely  exterminated  by 
the  Eskimos,  but  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it  escaped  and  it  is  their 
descendants  mixt  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Eskimos  of  their 
time  whom  we  now  find  in  Victoria 
Land." 

That    these    or    similar     Eskimos 


VILHJALMAK   STEFANSSON. 

AATio  says  some  members  of  the  tribe  that  he  found 
would,  if  suitably  drest,  pass  for  Europeans. 


^\■ere  discovered  hundreds  of  years  ago,  tho  since  forgotten, 
is  noted  by  David  MacRitchie,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to 
Nature  (London.  October  3).     He  writes  as  follows: 

"It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  description  of  a  race  of  fair- 
complexioned  Eskimos,  li\-ing  on  the 
shores  of  Davis  Straits,  was  printed 
in  Europe  in  1658.  This  account 
occurs  in  Do  Poincy's  'Histoire 
Xaturelle  &  Morale  des  lies  Antilles 
(le  rAnierique,"  wliich  was  published 
at  Rotterdam  in  that  year,  and  con- 
tains a  chapter  (xviii.)  incorporating 
tho  narrative  of  Nicolas  Tunes,  cap- 
tain of  a  Flushing  vessel,  just  re- 
turned from  Da\is  Straits.  .  .  .  Do 
Poincy  indicates  the  locality  in  ques- 
tion in  the  following  terms,  here 
translated  from  his  somewhat  archaic 
French:  'The  captain,  from  whom  we 
have  received  this  narrative,  having 
.set  out  from  Zealand  at  tho  end  of 
the  spring  of  16.")(),  with  tho  intention 
of  discoAoring  some  new  source  of 
trade  in  those  north(>rn  lands,  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  June  in  Da\as 
Straits,  whence,  having  entered  a 
river  which  begins  at  64°  10'  N. 
lat.,  he  sailed  to  the  seventy-second 
degree,  whore  the  land  about  to  be 
described  is  situated.' 

"A  very  full  description  is  given  of 
the  natives,  but  only  the  following 
sentences  need  be  quoted  here:  'A.s 
regards  the  inhabitants,  our  travelers 
report  ha\ing  seen  two  kinds,  who 
live  together  on  the  most  friendlj- 
terms.  Of  the.se,  one  kind  is  de- 
scribed as  very  tall,  well-built,  of  rath- 
er fair  complexion,  and  \'ery  swift  of 
foot.  The  others  are  very  much 
smaller,  of  an  olive   comple.xion.  and 
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toN-rably  ■well-proportionfd,  except  that  their  legs    ^^,  ,       ^ 

thick.  The  former  kind  delight  in  liunting.  for  wlncflTi.N^'.''"'' 
suited  hy  their  agility  and  natural  disposition,  whereas  the  latter 
occupy  themselves  in  fishing.  x\.ll  of  them  have  very  white,  com- 
pact teetii,  l)lack  hair,  animated  ey«'s,  and  the  features  of  tin- 
face  .so  well  made  that  they  present  no  notable  d(^formit\. 
Monx)ver,  they  are  all  so  ^•igorous  and  of  such  a  strong  consti- 
tution that  several  of  them  who  have  passed  their  hundredth 
year  are  still  lively  and  robust. 

•In  the  small,  olive-tiom|)le.\ione(l.  short-legge<l  p(H)i)le  lu-re 
described,  there  is  no  ditriculty  in  recognizing  true  Eskimos. 
Those  of  the  tall,  (•omj)arati\  ely  fair  type  may  easily  have  been 
the  descendants  of  the  Norse  colonists,  intermingled,  it  may  be, 
witli  Eskimos.  It  is  believed  by  many — for  example,  by  Dr. 
.Nansen  .  .  .  that  the  early  Norsemen  in  (Jreenland  were  not 
exterminated  by  the  Eskimos,  but  were  gradually  absorbed  b.\ 
them  through  succt^ssive  intermarriages.  Admitting  this,  it 
would  sw>m  that  the  fusion  of  the  two  r<wes  was  still  onlj-  partial 
in  lOoO.  Tunes  and  his  comrades  speak  of  black  hair  as  com- 
mon to  both  types,  but  that  need  not  mean  much 

■■  However,  the  point  is  that  an  expedition  of  the  year  IQrtii  re- 
portfHl  a  tall,  light-complexioned  caste  of  natives  li\ing  on  the 
shores  of  Da\'is  Straits  at  the  same  time  as  others  of  genuine 
Kskimo  type.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  former,  still  retaining 
their  individuality,  may  have  migrated  westward  to  Victoria 
l..aud." 

Mr.  Stefanssou  himself  gives,  in  a  letter  to  flarp(nr'.s  Weekly 
(October  26),  additional  evidence  that  the  white  Eskimos  are 
not  very  recent  settlers.  Franklin's  expedition  apparently  had 
a  glimpse  of  them  in  1824.     Says  the  explorer: 

"On  the  morning  of  tli(  16th  of  July,  1824,  Captain  John 
Franklin  (later  Sir  John  Franklin)  .saw  a  party  of  Eskimos  near 
the  (V)ppermine  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloody  Fall.  The  en- 
tire party  ran  away,  with  the  exccjition  of  one  man  who  was  too 
old  and  decrepit  to  run.  Members  of  Franklin's  party  on 
another  day  saw  souie  oilier  Eskimos  on  the  opposite  bank  from 
them  of  th(>  ('oijperminc  iiiscr,  jiiu!  two  of  these  ciiiue  in  canoes 
near  enough  so  that  Franklin's  interpreter  could  speak  to  them. 
Franklin  says  nothing  of  tlu;  ))hysical  appearance  of  these  two 
men.  but  of  the  one  al  \\  horn  he  got  a  good  look  at  close  range 
—the  old  man  who  could  not  flee  through  the  infirmities  of 
}igt> — he  says: 

"'The  countenance  [of  this  man]  was  oval,  with  a  sulliciently 
!)r()min<*nt  nose,  anrl  had  nothing  \'ery  different  from  an  Euro- 
pean face,  except  in  the  smallness  of  his  eyes  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
narrowness  of  his  forcOiead.  His  complexion  was  wry  fresh  and 
red.  and  he  had  a  longer  beard  than  I  have  hitherto  seen  on  any 
of  the  aborigines  of  America.  It  w;i.s  l)etw'een  two  and  three 
inches  long  and  perfect Iv  white.' — (Journey  to  the  Shores  of  thv 
I'nUir  S,n.  by  John  Franklin.  Phihuh-lphia,  1824,  p.  816.) 

■"1  n^ad  this  ])assag«'  fir.st  many  years  ago,  but  it  conveyed  to 
me  then  no  startling  mes.sage.  So  far  as  the  pubUc  ,seems  to 
know,  it  has  carried  the  impression  which  the  newspapers  have 
hitely  crystallized  into  Blond  Eskimo'  to  no  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  peopl(>  who  liave  read  it,  alt  ho  it  could  well 
stand  for  th(>  description  of  a  typical  man  of  the  same  j'egion  as  I 
luive  s(M'n  them  almost  a  hundred  years  later.  Probably  Frank- 
Jin  himself  did  not  realize  nearly  as  fully  as  we  do  to-day  that  he 
Iiad  seen  and  described  an  Eskimo  who  looked  as  no  pure-bloodv  v' 
Eskimo  has  a  right  to  look.  Besides,  the  science  of  ethnology" 
und  the  probh>ms  of  heredity  were  not  understood  even  by  the 
9ci(  ntilic  men  of  that  time  as  they  are  to-day.  In  other  words, 
Franklin  had  made  a  discovery  of  scienlilic  importance,  but  no 
one  se«'ms  then  to  have  realized  that  it  was  a  discovery.  To-day 
we  see  clearly  that  a  discovery  has  been  made,  partly  IxM-au.se  we 
came  in  close  conta*-!  with  hundreds  where  Fraiddin  .saw  tine 
rrum  only  at  close  range,  but  more  especially  b«>caus(>  our  modern 
eyes  see  at  onct*  that  there  is  a  i)roblem,  if  not  a  msstery,  in  the 
linding  of  many  individuals  with  Europt-an-like  charar-t eristics 
in  ii  region  where  we  should  h.i\(>  ex|)ect(>(l  to  find  none. 

"This  i)aragra|)h  of  Franklin's  own  first  book  disposes  of  tiie 
th(H>ry  that  the  blond  Eskimo  of  Conmation  (Iidf  are  descended 
fnim  the  survivor^  of  the  Fraid<lin  expeilidons — disposes  of  it  .so 
far  ;is  the  description  of  on<'  iudiviilual  out  of  a  thousand  or 
more  can  be  taken  as  the  key  to  his  people's  physical  type,  for 
it  is  fairly  clear  that  an  old  m;ui  who  looked  'nothing  \  »>rv  dilTiM- 
enl  from  an  European'  in  ISJ-I  could  not  hnve  his  European 
like  chanwteristics  from  men  who  sailed  from  England  in  1S4."). 

"This  is  not  saying,  of  course,  that  some  survivors  of  th«> 
Frr'iiklin  expeditiouN  iiuiy  not  have  maintaiin'd  themst'lves  for  a 


/"  in  Victoria  Island;  that  is  a  question  for  discussion  later, 
'He  various  other  theories  that  may  be  called  on  to  explain 
\h\'.  European-like  elements  found  in  the  Eskimo  population  near 
Coronation  Oulf  by  Franklin  in  1821,  and  by  our  party  in  1910. 
Mad  Franklin  seen  an  Eskimo  of  the  Alaskan  type  h(  would  have 
thought  he  looked  "nothing  very  different  from  a  Japanese.' 
He  did  think  that  he  looked  like  a  European — and  Franklin  was 
familiar  with  the  Eskimos  of  Hudson  Bay.  His  description 
fits  very  well  many  individuals  still  living  in  southwest  Victoria 
Island.  A  few,  at  least,  of  them  could,  if  suitably  drest,  pass  for 
Europeans  either  among  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  or  the  Europeans 
of  New  York." 

The  explorer  has  placed  in  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural 
History  several  cases  of  weapons  and  utensils  used  by  the  blond 
tribe.  Many  of  these  arc  made  of  copper,  a  metal  no  other 
Eskimos  are  known  to  use.  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  Director  of 
the  Museum,  has  issued  a  statement  of  his  behef  in  Stefansson's 
claims. 


FRESH   AIR  FROM   BELOW  GROUND 

THE  WAY  in  which  a  Virginia  gentleman  suppUes  his 
house  with  air  from  the  Luray  caverns,  over  w^hich  he 
lives,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  this  plan  are  described 
in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  October).  The 
Luray  eaves,  as  is  well  known,  are  among  the  w^orld's  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  limestone  caverns,  honeycombing  the  groimd 
for  three  miles  or  more  beneath  the  eminence  known  as  Cave 
Hill.  The  caverns,  according  to  the  pubheation  named  above, 
hav^e  recentlj-  been  acquired  by  T.  C.  Northeott,  a  retired 
heating  and  ventilating  engineer,  whose  house  stands  on  this 
hill.     We  read  on: 

"Ordinarily  the  possession  of  a  limestone  cave,  no  matter  how 
beautiful,  would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  science  and  health. 
But  cave  air  is  practically  germless,  as  well  as  of  uniform  tem- 
perature; it  is  also  as  dry  as  air  may  be  which  is  constantly  cir- 
culating over  limestone. 

"Combining  the  above  factors,  Mr.  Northeott  piped  the  air 
from  the  caverns  into  his  home  by  means  of  a  huge  air-duct  and 
suction  fans;  in  short,  getting  his  ventilating,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  his  heating,  absolutely  free!  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  complete  harnessing  of  nature  to  the  service  of  any  one 
man.  In  the  first  ])lace.  he  is  placed  in  touch  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh,  dry,  gerndess  air  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
between  fift.y-four  and  fifty-six  degrees.  If  the  statements  of 
scientists  are  true,  then  in  escaping  the  onslaughts  of  germs  Mr. 
Northeott  should  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Recognizing  this  fact. 
Mr.  Northeott  never  opens  the  windows  of  his  house,  except  for 
cleaning  purposes,  with  the  result  that  catarrh  and  colds  are 
unknown.  The  quality  of  the  air  is  such  that  the  claim  is  made 
that  a  day  or  two  in  this  house  will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case 
of  la  grippe. 

"  Furthermore,  since  this  air  comes  into  the  house  at  an  average 
t«>inperatiu-e  of  fifty-five  degrt»es  the  year  round,  heating  in  win- 
ter and  cooling  in  summer  are  results  attained  with  the  minimum 
of  effort  and  exi)ense.  Mr.  Northeott  has  arranged  heating 
Coils  outside  of  the  house,  so  that  he  avoids  the  contamination 
due  to  the  fumes  of  combustion.  Since  it  is  only  necessary 
to  rais(»  the  natural  tempt'ratiu'e  of  the  air  some  ten  degrees  for 
comfort,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  necessary  heating  may  be  ac- 
complished much  mori'  economically  than  would  be  possible 
under  normal  conditions,  where  an  increase  of  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  would  be  nectssary.  Incidentally,  outsid(>  air  varies  in 
temperature^  and  humidity,  whereas  that  of  the  caverns  does  not. 
Result:  No  hurried  frii)s  to  i)ut  the  drafts  on  the  furnm-e  or  to 
dampen  it  off  to  meet  a  sudden  change  in  the  wi'ather. 

"So  much  for  the  winter.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  is 
easier  to  keep  warm  in  winter  than  cool  in  summer,  so  once  again 
Mr.  Northeott  has  the  advantage.  He  admits  the  unwarmed 
air  into  his  house,  and  the  temp(>raturt>  drops  to  a  coolness  which 
would  mak(>  ii  log  tire  vveli-ome.  no  matter  how  the  mercury  soars 
outNi<le. 

"  The  simplicity  of  till"  whole  arrangement  should  e.xcite  the 
admiration  of  the  engin«>er;  it  will  certainly  stir  the  envy  of 
ordinary  mortals.  If  then>  w(>re  only  enough  such  cav(>s  in 
the  world  for  all  of  us!" 
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PARENT  EAK  OF  NEW  TYPE  (>K  COKN. 


A   NEWLY  BRANCHED  TASSEL 


I.ONlilTLDINAL  SECTION   OF  EAR. 


A    •■(HFT    FROM    MOTHER   NATURE";    THE    NEW    TYPE    OF    CORN. 

Found  by  a  workman  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1909,  and  laid  aside  as  a  curio.sity.  it  may  prove  to  be  an  ideal  food 
for  live  stock.    Tl  does  not  appear  to  be  related  at  all  to  the  ordinary  ear,  and  its  origin  is  a  mystery. 


A   NEW    FORM   OF  INDIAN   CORN 

NOT  ALL  our  new  varieties  arise  through  the  activities  of 
breeders  like  Luther  Burbank.  Oceasionally  some 
farmer  diseo\-ers  a  plant,  or  a  part  of  a  plant,  that  is 
apparently  totally  unliki'  its  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same 
field.  This  may  or  may  not  be  useful;  sometimes,  doubtless, 
tlie  discoverer  has  not  the  wit  to  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 
It  may  be  of  the  greatest  use,  and  then  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gift  from  Mother  Natur(>— one  of  those  sudden  departures  from 
.'Strict  heredity  named  })y  DeVries  "mutations."  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  reproduce  and  multiply  it.  Such  a 
gift,  apparently,  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  Indian  corn  that 
appeared  three  years  ago  in  an  Illinois  corn-field.  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Gernert,  of  the  Uni\'ersity  of  Illinois,  who  writes  of  it  in  The 
American  Naturali.sl  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  October),  beUeves  that  it 
will  prove  an  ideal  food  for  live  stock.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustrations,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  related  at  all  to  the  ordi- 
nary ear.     Here  is  Dr.  Gernert's  account : 

"While  harvesting  a  plot  of  yellow  dent  corn,  a  strain  of  the 
Leaming  variety  grown  on  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Exi)eriment 
Station  fields  in  1909,  one  of  the  workmen  found  a  peculiarly 
shaped  ear  which  was  laid  aside  in  the  drying-room  as  a  cu- 
riosity. The  corn  in  which  this  ear  was  found  came  from  a 
strain  that  had  been  subjected  for  several  generations  to  an  ear- 
row  selection  for  high  protein  content  by  a  mechanical  inspec- 
tion of  the  endosperm. 

"This  new  type  of  ear,  which  reproduces  faithfull\-  in  its  prog- 
eny, is  cone  shaped  in  outline  and  gives  the  appearance  exter- 
nally of  being  compos<'d  of  a  mass  of  kernels  borne  on  numer- 
ous irregular  branches.  A  longitudinal  section  displayed  kernels 
throughout  the  ear. 

"The  'branched'  form  is  a  prolification  of  the  fleshy  type  of 
four  to  thirty  or  mororowed  cob  common  to  all  varieties  that  to 
the  writer's  knowledge  have  been  described  to  date.  For  this 
new  type  the  WTiter  proposes  the  name  Zea  rawosa,  from  the 
Latin  'ratnosus — having  manj-  branches.' 

"The  ear  of  Z.  ramnsn.  which  is  alwavs  of  a  definite  form,  is 


borne  at  the  usual  place  near  the  middle  of  the  culm  and  is  not 
to  be  confused  witli  sparsely  V)ranched  ears  sometimes  found  on 
the  culm  nor  with  ears  freqiH'ntly  found  in  the  tas.sels  on  ordi- 
nary corn  plants.  Such  abnormalities,  which  are  fluctuating 
in  their  inheritance,  hav(*  thick  basal  branches  of  fleshy  cob — 
which  may  be  as  long  or  longer  than  the  primary  cob  itself 
— and  may  bear  from  two  to  a  dozen  or  more  rows  of  kernels 
on  each  ))ranch. 

"  FurthermwH'.  no  male  florets  have  as  yet  betui  found  in 
any  of  the  ears  of  Z.  ramo.sa,  and  they  are  always  covered  with 
normal  husks. 

"A  feature  of  <>special  iiit»Test  in  the  new  type  is  the  fact  that 
the  tassels  of  such  plants  are  also  invariably  much  branched  and 
eone-shai)ed.  No  instance  has  yet  api)eared  in  which  this  corre- 
lation did  not  exist 

"As  is  generally  the  case  in  such  instances,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture  as  to  the  causes  that  led  to  the  production  of  this 
individual  which,  in  so  far  as  is  known,  was  different  from  all 
others  in  the  history  of  the  strain.  Mr.  W.  T.  Craig,  who  has 
been  conn<i<:;ted  with  th<'  corn-breeding  Avork  at  th(^  University 
of  Illinois  for  a  number  of  years,  states  that  to  his  knowledge 
no  ear  himilar  to  (his  has  ever  been  harvested  on  any  of  the 
breeding  plots  at  this  station. 

"The  selection  in  the  particular  strain  in  whi(-h  the  branched 
ear  was  found  has  since  been  discontinued  and  thus  we  do  not 
know  whether  th(>  t\pe  would  ever  have  occurred  again  in  the 
same  strain.  H\brid  jirogeny  from  this  parent  strain  are,  how- 
ever, yet  being  grown  at  this  station;  but  no  other  individuals 
like  the  one  h(>re  described  have  been  found. 

"Several  more  generations  of  the  liranched  corn  should  be 
grown  before  we  can  make  any  reliable  statements  as  to  its 
economic  value.  It  is  hop(>d  that  the  new  type  may  be  devel- 
oped by  hyl)ridization  and  subsequent  selection  among  the  seg- 
regates (which  work  is  in  progress  now).  As  yet  it  does  not 
bear  as  much  grain  as  the  imbranched  ear  in  the  strain  in  which 
it  was  found 

"The  branched  ear  is  apparently  an  ideal  form  to  feed  whoh- 
to  live  stock.  The  cob  is  of  such  nature  that  it  may  be  readily 
masticate<i  with  the  kernels  and  without  the  necessity  of  grind- 
ing or  chopping  before  it  is  fed.  It  may  also  prove  to  be  an 
ideal  type  for  ensilage.  Whether  it  wall  jneld  well  enough  to 
justify  its  production  for  any  of  these,  or  other  purposes,  re- 
mains to  be  investigated." 
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RIVERS   OF  STARS   IN   SPACE 

THE  THEORY  of  "star-streams"  was  put  forth  by 
Kapteyn,  in  1907.  According  to  his  investigations,  the 
stars  are  drifting  in  two  opposite  directions  in  the  plane 
of  the  Milky  Way,  and  seem  to  belong  to  two  independent 
streams  that  have  somehow  become  "mixt  up.'"  This  "two- 
stream"  theory  was  opposed  by  Schwarzschild  of  Potsdam,  who 
regarded  the  stars  as  belonging,  not  to  two  systems,  but  to  a 
single  one.  The  opposite  drifts  of  Kapteyn's  two  streams  are  to 
him  merely  the  falling  of  stars  at  the  ends  of  a  stretched-out  oval 
toward  its  center.  A  step  in  a  contrary  direction  was  taken  by 
'Hahn,  of  the  Cape  Observatory,  who  believes  that  there  are  at 
least  three  main  "streams"  of  stars.  That  there  are  minor 
streams  seems  also  to  be  quite  generally  admitted.  Is  there  any 
likelihood  that  these  diverse  views  will  ever  be  reconciled? 
At  least  one  astronomer  thinks  that  there  is.  In  an  article 
contributed  to  Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  October) 
Hector, Macpherson,  Jr.,  writes: 

"In  the  midst  of  these  varying  discoveries  of  facts  and  tenden- 
cies, the  problem  is  to  reach  the  true  theory  of  the  universe. 
Has  the  two-stream  theory  come  to  stay  or  will  it  go  the  way  of 
the  hypothesis  of  the  solar  cluster?  The  latter  theory  for  a 
time  held  the  field;  but  later  investigations  convinced  Kapteyn 
that  it  was  untenable.  The  stream-theory,  howexer,  seems  to 
be  more  probable.  That  the  stars,  generally  speaking,  drift 
in  two  opposite  directions  has  been  confirmed  by  investi- 
gators other  than  Kapteyn.  The  differences  between  astrono- 
mers consist  in  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  streaming 
phenomenon. 

"Professor  Turner  of  Oxford,  however,  believes  tluit  the  dif- 
ferent theories  may  turn  out  to  be  all  true;  and,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (March,  1912),  he 
put  forward  his  views.  In  his  own  words  which  may  ))e  as  well 
quoted  here — 'What  is  an  extreme  form  of  motion  witli  refer- 
ence to  a  center?  It  would,  of  course,  be  motion  straight  to  or 
from  the  center — radial  motion.  What  would  hapi)en  then?  All 
stars  moving  toward  the  center  of  the  system  would  seem  to 
intersect  in  the  center;  and  then  there  would  be  another  set 
coming  away,  and  they  would  seem  to  diverge  from  the  center 
and  converge  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  celestial  sphere;  that 
would  explain  the  star-streams,  Avitli  no  distinction  Ijetween 
them  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  when  there  are  stars  visiting 
the  center  some  must  be  going  and  some  coming  back." 

"Turner's  theory  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  which  the  hy- 
pothesis of  two  independent  streams  of  stars  lacks;  and  prob- 
ably it  will  be  found  true  that  the  visible  universe  is  a  tmit,  not 
a  dual  s^-stem.  But  obviously  it  will  be  manj'  years  l>efore  any 
of  these  theories  can  be  put  forward  as  other  than  merely  pro- 
visional. Th(*  material  at  our  disposal  in  regard  to  radial  mo- 
tions is  too  limited  to  lay  down  a  theory  with  any  degree  of 
dogmatism. 

"The  recent  speculations  do  not  touch  the  subject  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  universe,  but  if  Turner's  thc^ory  be  near 
the  truth  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  central  i)oint. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  The  Obscrratori/  for  April  last, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Henkel  draws  attention  to  Miidler's  theory  of  the 
"Central  Sun.'  long  since  aljandoned  and  generally  Ixlieved  to  be 
utterly  discredited.  Mr.  Henkel  does  not  revive  Mildlers  theory, 
but  he  pU*ads  for  a  repetition  of  tlie  lin(>  of  work  l)y  which  Miidler 
was  led  to  his  conclusion  that  the  Pleiades  occupied  tli(>  central 
position.  He  points  out  that  the  common  proper  motion  and 
similarity  of  spectra  characterizing  the  Pleiades  grouj)  adds 
probability  to  the  suggestion  tiiat  they  might  form  a  physical 
rcnlir  for  the  motions  of  other  stars." 

Recent  astronomical  work,  the  writ(>r  goes  on  to  say,  has  been 
dir»H^ted  (ihic^ily  to  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  only  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  their  distribution.  But  there  seems  no  reason,  lie 
tliinks,  to  modify  tlie  opinion  that  the  univers(>  is  globular,  with 
increasing  condensation  to  the  e(iuatorial  region,  and  that  tli(> 
stellar  .system    visible  to  us  is  limited  in  extent.      He  concludes: 

"Undoubtedly  th(>  galaxy  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  universe — - 
the  ret'erence  |)lane.  The  stars  converge  toward  it;  st«>llar 
motions,  as  the  stream  theory  shows,  are  arranged  with  refer- 
ewe  to  it ;   temporary  stars  are  commonest  in  or  n(>ar  the  gala^-tic 


equator.  The  crowding  of  variable  stars  of  all  types  to  the 
Milky  Way  has  been  brought  out  recently  by  the  German  astron- 
omer Zinner.  .  .  .  The  galactic  region  seems  to  be  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  evolution  than  other  parts  of  the  universe.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  stellar  universe  is  that  of 
apparent  stability  and  actual  motion.  The  stars  are  in  con- 
tinual motion,  and  yet  their  relative  positions  remain  prac- 
tically unchanged.  For  instance,  we  talk  of  the  motions  of  the 
I)lanets,  but  we  can  not  talk  of  their  distribution.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  talk  both  of  the  motions  and  distribution  of  the  stars. 
Owing  to  the  common  drift  of  so  manj'  stars,  and  owing  to  the 
vast  distances  separating  them,  their  relative  positions  change 
very  little.  If  the  ancaent  Greek  astronomers  were  alive  to-daj', 
they  would  detect  little  change  in  the  positions  of  the  stars — 
a  fact  due  to  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  the  huge  scale  on 
which  it  is  constructed." 


A  STRANGE  LIGHT    ON    THE    ANDES 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LKiHT.  noticed  frequently 
in  the  past  above  the  crests  of  the  Chilean  Andes,  has 
appeared  again,  and  those  who  live  within  a  radius  of 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  main  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras  are 
watching  its  appearance  with  increasing  curiosity.  The  cause 
of  this  form  of  effulgence  is  stated  variously.  "To  authoritative 
opinion,  however,"  says  a  Chilean  correspondent  in  the  Diario  de 
la  Marina  (Havana),  "this  light  seems  to  have  fixt  points  of  i.ssue 
in  most  instances,  and  only  the  frequency  of  its  discharge  and 
its  extent  appears  to  change."     He  goes  on: 

"Ordinarily  the  light  has  a  glistening  appearance,  and  com- 
monly its  boundary  has  the  shape  of  a  bold  curve;  not  seldom  it 
is  seen  only  on  on<'  side  of  the  Cordilleran  group.  The  most 
vivid,  the  most  powerful  flashing  occurs  at  a  definite  point,  and 
it  sometimes  rises  several  degrees  above  the  main  Cordilleran 
crest.  Often  the  discharges  seem  to  reach  beyond  the  zenith 
and  consequently  over  the  so-called  Artists'  Cordillera,  and  far 
away  to  sea.  When  the  sky  is  clear  the  phenomenon  can  be 
perceived  with  ease;  and  during  long  intervals  after  darkness 
it  can  be  observed  day  by  day.  Of  course,  it  may  be  present 
also  during  daylight,  but  it  is  not  then  observ'able. 

"It  begins  in  late  spring  and  lasts  till  the  approach  of  winter; 
and  toward  the  south  this  phenomenal  light  becomes  gradually 
less  or  ceases  altogether.  In  northern  and  central  Chile,  in 
Bolivia,  and  probably,  too,  in  Peru,  this  flashing  is  seen,  altho 
in  occasional  long  intervals  of  their  joint  area  it  apparently  fails 
to  appear. 

"Quite  recently  a  naturalist,  during  a  journey  through  a 
valley  of  the  main  Cordillera,  observed  this  phenomenon  with 
exactness.  One  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  while  studying  an 
unusual  and  frequent  discharge,  he  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
its  point  of  issue  was  an  elevation  of  the  Cordillera  along  which 
he  was  roaming.  Moving  constantlv'  around  this  peak  was  a 
band  shaped  like  a  segment  of  one  or  two  degrees"dn  height  and 
somewhat  similar  to  the  zodiacal  light  in  brightness.  During 
the  present  season  the  light  has  glistened  as  usual,  but  with  much 
greater  strength,  and  especially  above  the  discharge,  into  wliich 
the  glistening  has  disappeared  after  a  moderate  interval.  The 
naturalist  believes  that  this  flashing  of  the  Andes  is  due  to  pro- 
fuse electric  discharges  in  certain  districts  of  their  Chilean  sec- 
tion, and  particularly  among  the  greater  peaks.  The  pre- 
dominating popular  view  is  that  this  light  is  a  reflection  of  the 
molten  lava  in  volcanic  craters.  Such  a  view  is  erroneous,  how- 
ever. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  number  of  the  points  at 
which  thes»>  discharges  occur  changes;  and  it  is  possible,  too, 
that  during  th(>  great  earthquake  of  August.  1906,  discharges 
occurr«>d  along  tli(>  whole  crest,  for,  if  we  may  accept  authorita- 
tive statement,  the  sky  everywhere  in  central  Chile  then  flashed 
with  a  quivering  'fire,'  such  as  was  n<>ver  seen  either  previously 
or  tluTcafter. 

"Observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  seeming  radi- 
ance of  the  Andes  is  the  result  of  a  copious  issue  of  electricity, 
which  is  visilile  only  from  certain  favorabl(>  points  of  view,  and 
perhaps  is  not  always  occurring.  How  these  discharges,  which 
are  nois(>le.ss  and  produce  no  sparks,  may  be  designated  at  this 
day,  is  not  (luile  clear.  Probably,  if  we  may  follow  further 
«>minent  opinion,  the  great  infrequencv  of  thunderstoi'ms  in 
(^hile  is  related  to  the  apparently  compensating  action  of  the 
'lightning  crest'  of  the  C\irdilleras.     And  whether  the  flashing 
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of  the  Andes  is  not  related,  too,  to  that  form  of  the  aurora 
borealis  which  is  sometimes  observable  above  mountain  peaks 
in  Norway  must  be  answered  b3'  further  investigation." — 
Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


GOOD  POWER   FROM   POOR   FUEL 

THE  CHIEF  COST  OF  COAL  at  most  places  is  not  that 
of  mining  it,  but  of  transporting  it.  Now  that  electric 
power-transmission  is  an  accomplished  fact,  why  not 
burn  the  coal  and  generate  the  power  at  the  mine?  This  ques- 
tion has  often  been  asked  of  late.  We  may  never  succeed  in 
generating  our  power  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  as  Sir  William 
Ramsej'  suggests,  thus  saving 
part  of  the  cost  of  mining  as 
well  as  all  the  transportation, 
but  that  power-transmission 
from  a  generator  at  the  mine's 
mouth  is  practical  is  proved 
by  its  success  in  Chignecto, 
in  the  bituminous  coal  district 
of  Nova  Scotia.  This  is  of 
especial  interest,  because  the 
coal  used  is  of  such  poor  quality 
that  it  Avould  hardly-  pay  to  use 
it  otherwise.  Says  The  Engi- 
neering Record  (New  York, 
September  7)  in  substance: 


Courtesy  of  "  Tht*  Tffin;  i  :     itii.-,'  L'liii'a^'o. 

HIGHWAY   IN   WASHINGTON  COATED  WITH  MOLASSES 

At  the  first  rain,  the  sweet  liquid  departed. 


"In  this  case  a  generating 
station  of  1,000  kilowatt  rating 
is  located  at  the  i)it  mouth, 
and  the  energy  latent  in  tlie 
slack  or  refuse  screenings  is 
electrically  transmitted  to  Am- 
herst and  also  to  the  mining 
district  of  Joggins,  on  the  Bay 
of  Fund5%  service  being  tapped 
off  at  the  intermediate  towns 
of  Maccan,  Nappan,  and  River 
Herbert. 

"The  service  includes  the 
supply  of  electricity  for  light- 
ing throughout    each    of    the 

towns  reached  by  the  lines  of  the  company,  a  commercial  power 
business  including  the  operation  of  a  gypsum  quarry  at  Nappan, 
the  dri\dng  of  factory  machinery  in  Amherst,  and  the  running 
of  pumps,  bloAvers,  and  other  apparatus  at  the  mines  Continu- 
ous ser\ice  is  maintained,  giving  the  towns  supplied  an  ad- 
vantage not  possest  by  many  small  Nova  Scotia  communities 
which  receive  electricit.v  onlj'  at  night  from  their  small  and 
relatively  inefficient  local  plants. 

"The  use  of  low-grade  fuel  is  the  most  interesting  phase  of 
the  Chignecto  development.  Screenings  are  discharged,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  their  separation  from  dirt,  slate,  etc.,  upon 
a  conveyor  leading  to  a  coal-bunker  in  the  boiler-room.  The 
fuel  contains  20  per  cent,  ash,  and  the  station  pay-roll  covers  a 
total  of  ten  men,  most  of  whom  are  occupied  on  the  boiler-room 
side  of  the  plant. 

"The  plant  illustrates  the  reclamation  possibilities  of  elec- 
tricity in  dealing  with  an  otherwi.se  unmarketable  fuel,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  mine  output  being  worthless  for  selling  purposes 
and  i-emovable  from  the  locality  only  at  a  prohibitive  cost. 
The  saving  in  converting  this  cheap  grade  of  fuel  into  electrical 
energy  is  much  greater  than  if  a  good  quality  of  coal  were  used. 
The  labor  requirements  are  doubtless  increased  considerably 
by  the  care  needed  in  the  burning  of  the  poor  fuel  available, 
it  being  necessary  to  clean  the  fires  every  two  hours.  A  plant 
burning  high-grade  fuel  at  the  pit  mouth  with  mechanical  stokers 
and  a  practically  unlimited  Avater-supply  would  probably  show 
a  lower  labor  cost  and  a  smaller  investment,  but  the  present 
installation  is  understood  to  be  generating  power  at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  is  possible  in  a  hydro-electric  plant  of  about  the  same 
size.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  by-product  waste 
utilization  which  may  well  be  favorably  considered  in  other 
mining  localities  situated  vvithin  striking  distance  of  desirable 
markets  for  the  sale  of  electricity  at  reasonable  rates." 


A  CANDY  PAVEMENT— An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  use 
molasses  as  a  binder  for  a  macadam  pavement  was  made  re- 
cently in  Washington.  A  writer  in  The  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine (Chicago,  November)  tells  the  story: 

"Immediately  north  of  the  main  building  of  tliC!  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  is  a  road  which  could  at  one  time 
boast  of  being  the  sweetest  highway  in  the  world — a  sort  of 
candy  road,  as  it  were,  because  its  surface  had  been  coated  with 
molasses. 

"We  have  all  read  in  our  story-books  of  childhood  about 
orchards  bearing  sugar-plums  and  fences  composed  of  sticks  of 
candy — fables  to  please  the  imaginative  young  mind — but  here  in 
reality  was  a  road  that  was  actually  sweet  until  the  scientist, 
to  keep  away  flies  and  bugs,  mixt  lime  with  the  molasses. 

"According  to  one  of  these 
scientists  one  of  the  greatest 
pr()l)l<'ins  in  road-making  of 
tlie  present  time  is  the  jjroduc- 
tion  of  a  substance  that  will 
efiicicntly  bind  together  the 
hard  material  of  the  wearing 
surface.  Crude  oil,  coal-tar 
products,  pitch,  cement,  etc., 
are  now  being  u.sed  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  order  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  molasses  as  a 
binder,  the  mixture  of  molasses 
and  lime  was  spread  on  this 
road — about  a  half  mile  in 
length.  In  many  districts  of 
the  South  low-grade  molasses 
can  be  olitained  very  cheaply 
from  the  numerous  sugar-mills. 
The  roads  there  are  very  poor, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  if  this 
experiment  proved  successful 
the  highways  in  that  section 
could  be  improved  materially. 
But  alas!  when  the  first  strong 
rain  fell  on  the  'candy'  road 
the  gutters  were  filled  with 
molasses  running  away  into 
the  sewers." 


TOBACCO  AND  CHOLERA 
— That  tobacco  is  fatal  to  the 
cholera  germ  is  indicated  by  a  report  made  by  Professor  Wenck, 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Berlin,  to  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux, 
telling  of  his  observations  during  the  recent  epidemic  in  Ham- 
burg.    Saj's  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  12): 

"In  cigars  manipulated  with  water  containing  1,500,000  rod- 
bacilli  to  the  cubic  centimeter,  all  the  microbes  died  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  examination  of  cigars  made  at  Hamburg  during 
the  epidemic  showed  that  these  were  absolutely  free  from  bacilli. 
Dr.  Wenck  was  able  to  show  that  the  cholera  microbes  died 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours  after  being  placed  in  contact  vvith  the 
smoke  of  Brazil,  Sumatra,  or  Havana  tobacco.  Also,  tobacco- 
smoke  killed  in  five  minutes  the  choleraic  microbes  of  the  saliva. 
Finalb',  not  a  workman  in  the  Hamburg  cigar  factory  was 
attacked  by  the  epidemic." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  

THE  PANAMA  SLIDES— The  conclusion  of  an  article  on 
"Shdes  in  the  Culebra  Cut,"  by  Donald  F.  MacDonald,  geologist 
to  the  Canal  Commission,  published  in  The  Engineering  Record 
(New  York),  is  that  the  much-feared  earth-.slides  are  only  tem- 
porary' drawbacks.     He  says: 

"When  the  slopes  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the  proper  angle, 
which  will,  of  course,  varj'  with  the  strength  of  the  rock  from, 
say,  almost  perpendicular  in  the  case  of  the  strong  lavas  to  one 
in  five  in  the  case  of  the  much-sheared  clay  rocks,  the  slide  prob- 
lem will  be  practically  solved.  With  slope  pressures  thus  finally 
adjusted  and  a  protective  mantle  of  vegetation  minimizing  erosion 
on  the  banks,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  new  and  mighty  man- 
made  valley  shall  not  be  as  stable  and  as  enduring  as  other  great 
valleys  vvTought  in  the  long  ages  by  nature's  sculpturing  hand.'i 


MUSIC  OF  SIBERIAN  EXILES 


EVERYTHING  in  the  way  of  music,  save  the  chants  of  the 
Church,  are  denied  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
forlorn  inmates  of  its  prisons  and  mines  of  Siberia.  Yet, 
for  all  of  this  prohil)ition,  relief  is  secretly  sought  for  the  over- 
burdened heart  by  these  sequestered  souls,  who  have  thus  pro- 
duced a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  Hterature  of  song.  The 
governors  of  prisons  have  also  rigidly  withheld  musical  in- 
struments even  from  political  prisoners,  yet  thej'  have  invented  a 
sinister  accompaniment  to  the  rhythm  of  their  touching  songs 


CRIMINAL    AND    loLI  i  H 
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Tliey  have  inventcxl  songs  that  express  the  despair  of  their  hopeless  life 

clanking  accompaniment  of  their  chains. 


in  the  dreadful  music  of  clanking  manacles.  In  the  summer  of 
19()S  a  brilliant  Russian  composer,  of  Swedish  origin,  Mr.  William 
Hartfeld,  succeed(Kl  after  strenuous  efforts  in  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  Russian  Premier,  Stolypin,  to  explore  this 
unknown  field. 

At  the  very  start,  in  the  fortress  of  Tobolsk,  according  to  an 
absorbing  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  by  Leonie  Sienicka,  an 
unexpected  difficulty  arose.  The  very  deference  shown  the 
composer  by  the  govcTuor  of  the  prison  roused  the  suspicions  o^* 
the  convicts  he  summoned  as  most  likely  to  aid  th«>  quest. 
They  answered  with  a  cynical  pretense  of  ignorance  born  of 
the  fear  that  this  emissary  of  Stolypin,  inviting  them  to  break  the 
rub^s,  meditated  a  treacherous  Ix'trayal.  They  declan>d  they 
had  no  songs  and  knew  nothing  of  music,  nor  did  tlieir  brotii(>rs. 
One  prisoner  when  approached  said:  "  We  are  no  song-l)ir(ls, 
your  exceilem-y,  even  when  at  liberty;  we  are  l)ir(is  of  prey.'" 
Only  the  most  <»arnesl  assurances  of  imnmnity  from  the  authori- 
ties, and  i)romiNes  <»f  reward  from  the  "hnrin"  liiKilly  induccMJ 
them  to  reveal  their  s(>cret  treasures.  .Vfter  a  i'vw  days'  re- 
hearsal, a  comi)le(e  choir,  under  the  dinn-tion  of  a  leader  chos(>ii 
l)y  the  (-(un-icts  themselves,  gave  a  concert  before  Mr.  Hartfeld. 
c<)m|)rizing  the  most  various  songs  accompanied  by  instruments 
siipi)li(Hl  by  the  authorities,  such  as  bandouras.  l>alalaikas, 
.•wcordeons,   hautboys,  (>tc. 

"Thus  Ix'gan  the  mimerous  neanccs.  in  the  course  of  which  tli(> 
cnmpo.ser  collected  fragm(>nts  of  so  striking  an  originality,  tliat  lie 
liad    them    performe<l    in    his   concerts — fragments    whose    i)ro- 


digious  diversity  of  tonality  and  rhythms  paints  with  so  much 
fidelity  the  complex  souls  of  these  beings  of  violent  passions." 

Besides  penetrating  the  prisons  Mr.  Hartfeld  sought  out  the 
escaped  convicts  and  the  brodings,  or  vagabonds  who  haunt  the 
moss-covered  marshes  known  as  tundras  in  the  north  of  Siberia. 
The  120  melodies  and  songs  of  various  kinds  thus  collected  he 
divided  into  three  groups:  the  songs  of  prisoners  and  escaped 
convicts,  those  of  the  unhappy  creatures  condemned  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  and  those  of  the  non-Russian  subject  races,  such  as 

the  Kirghiz.  Ainos,  Samoyeds,  Bour- 
iats,  etc.  Of  these  melodies  Mme. 
Sienicka  says: 

"Among  the  most  interesting  are 
those  which  bear  traces  of  Oriental 
origin.  But  in  these  there  are  demi- 
tones  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  register.  The  distinguished  com- 
poser could  not  transcribe  them 
without  ha\ing  recourse  to  musical 
compromises.  Also  their  primitive 
originality  suffered-in  the  execution, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the 
instruments  employed  by  the  Sibe- 
rian races  (svirieUs,  kiatongs,  dai- 
khes.  li,  kohisas,  etc.),  by  pianos  and 
harmoniums,  in  default  of  players 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  former." 

In  1909  Hartfeld  gave  a  concert 
in  Kieff  to  make  public  the  result 
of  his  researches.  The  programs 
bore  such  unusual  titles  as  "Songs 
of  the  Prison."  "Siberia,"  "The 
March  of  Irons, ' '  ' '  Accompaniment 
of  Combs,  Gongs,  etc."  Mme.  Sien- 
icka was  present,  and  declares  that 
the  composer  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing an   extraordinary  effecit  on  the 

audience  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  forced 

to  contend.     She  continues: 

"As  for  the  convicts,  all  musical  instruments  being  pro- 
scribed in  the  jails,  they  can  accompany  their  voices  only  with 
their  irons,  and  with  combs!  (The  use  of  the  latter  was  taught 
them  by  some  of  the  mutinied  marines  of  the  Potemkin,  who 
were  sent  to  the  prison  of  Tobolsk.)  From  these  Mr.  Hartfeld's 
j)(^rforniers  drew  sensational  effects. 

"The  'March  of  Irons'  will  linger  in  my  memory  forever. 
Imagine  a  chorus  chanted  with  closed  lips.  Sounds  thus  pro- 
duced resemble  gi-oans.  ...  As  accomi)animent  the  sharp 
shrilling  of  combs,  like  the  wail  of  the  north  wind  in  a  bank  of 
reeds.  And  to  mark  the  rhythm  the  sinister  clanking  of  the 
chains  shaken  by  the  arms  they  hold  in  gyves. 

"Unforgettable  orchestra!  A  young  girl  of  si.xteen  fainted 
during  the  exwution  of  this  march.  Within  the  hall  every  fa<'e 
was  j)ale,  every  lip  quivering  with  emotion. 

"The  man  struck  by  a  punishment  so  tragic  as  that  of  tht 
(Mmvict  ceas(>s  at  certain  moments  to  present  himself  to  our 
minds  with  his  past  of  degradation  and  crime,  and  evokes  in  us 
only  an  image  of  the  sorrowful  l>eing  Avhose  primitive  essenct> 
is  similar  to  our  own,  whose  sou!  bears  the  seal  of  a  common 
Cremator,  and  who,  despite  his  faults  and  his  debasement,  re- 
mains flcsli  of  our  flesh. 

■.\n(i  then  the  Russian  prisons  do  not  shelter  merely  those 
coiulemn(>d  by  the  common  law.  Within  these  sinister  asylums 
n>soun(l  also  the  groans  of  political  ju-isoiuTs,  who  bear  upon 
their  arms,  as  do  forgers  and  assassins,  tlie  shameful  bruises  of 
chains.  One  can  easily  imagin(>.  tlu>n.  the  sentiments  of  an 
audience  whicli  compriz^Hl,  i)erha|)s,  liardly  a  hundred  persons 
who  had  not,  in  some  prison  or  fortress,  a  brother,  a  sistor.  a. 
relative  or  a  friend  uium  the  hearing  of  that  'March  of  Irons."  " 


and  they  sing  tliem  to  thi 
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in  translating  some  of  the  songs  the  writer  took  care  to  be  as 
literal  as  possible  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength,  naivete,  and 
flavor  of  the  original,  a  care  imitated  by  the  present  translator 
in  the  specimens  that  follow.  .  .  .  The  first  is  a  song  of  vaga- 
bonds, with  hautboys  accompaniment. 

To-day.  when  the  dawn  broke 

I  burietl  my  pal. 
Not  far  from  the  bend  of  the  road 

I  put  him  in  the  cold  grave. 

No  funeral  bells  were  heard, 

No  song.s  for  the  dead  .   .   . 
But  our  motlier.  the  frozen  earth,  took  him  forever. 

Received  him  without  priest  and  without  candles. 

I  have  kindled  ui)on  his  tomb 

The  trunk  of  a  young  l)irch-tree, 
And  I  have  wished  for  my  vagabond  pal 

That  he  may  rest  in  pe.ace. 

"Above  all,  the  rhythm  of  this  music  is  strange,"  comments 
Mme.  Sienicka.  "Strange,  too,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
singers  manage  their  voices,  which  they  allow  to  drag  on  cer- 
tain notes  as  if  about  to  die  away,  finishing  by  an  abrupt  cry 
in  which  there  bursts  forth  a  world 
of  wrath,  defiance,  or  indifference." 
Thus: 

O  swamp  without  end  I 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

0  swamp  without  end! 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

1  have  an  ax  to  strike  with; 

I  go,  I  march! 
On! 

The  wind  blows,  the  wind  ho  wis, 

Hou!  Houl  Hou! 
It  chases  the  black  clouds. 

Howl!  Chase! 
I  laugh  at  it. 

Bi't  look  where  an  intruder  comes! 

I  will  be  polite  to  him, 
I  will  treat  him  as  a  friend. 

And  then  ...  I  will  kill  him  on  the 
spot! 

Everybody  frightens  me! 
'  Hou!  Hou!  Hou! 

Let  nobody  try  to  call  mel 
Watch  out!     Look  out! 
Take  care! 
On  ! 

This  curious  and  terrible  song  is 
one  of  those  sung  by  the  desperate 
men  escaped  from  the  living  death 
of  the  prisons  to  the  death-in-life  of 
the  dismal  swamps  in  the  north.  We 
are  told  that  the  ''Hou!"  resembles 
the  cry  of  a  wild  beast,  and  that  the 

exclamation  rendered  "On!" — (perhaps  the  word  ."Forward!" 
might  be  used) — rings  with  the  wild  energy  of  hate. 

Here  is  one  from  Tobolsk: 

O  my  fate,  my  fate. 

My  fate,  my  Httle  fate! 
Oh!    Why,  wicked  fate 

Hast  thou  led  me  to  Siberia?  • 

Thou  hast  led  me  to  Siberia, 

Into  a  cold  and  narrow  well. 
But  there  I  have  found  a  friend. 

Good  day.  Friend!     I  am  with  thee. 

Most  pathetic  of  all  is  the  chant  of  the  escaped  convicts  when 
driven  by  hunger  to  approach  the  \illages.  They  enter  the 
door-yards  and  sing: 

O  our  fathers  pitiful! 

O  our  pitiful  mothers! 
Help  us,  we  are  so  unhappy. 

We  have  known  so  many  sorrows! 

Give  us  in  the  name  of  Heaven 

Whatever  you  can  spare. 
Help  us,  poor  wanderers 

Aid  us,  oh  brothers. 

You  will  receive  in  the  other  world 

A  crown  of  fine  gold. 
And  on  this  earth  we  will  remember  you 

In  our  prisons.  O  benefactors! 


We  lack  space  to  quote  the  more  gentle  and  plaintive  exam- 
ples given,  but  add  the  author's  comment  on  the  whole  collection : 

"More  than  any  psychological  stud\'  they  show  the  com- 
plexity of  the  human  soul — that  soul  which  is  still  an  ocean  of 
enigmas  in  spite  of  the  meditations  of  centuries.  .  .  .  They  show 
also  the  dreamy  and  poetic  tendency  of  the  Russian  heart,  and 
its  need  —which  is  that  of  most  peoples — of  translating  into 
songs  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is  obsessed." — Translation 
made  for  T UK  Liter.\ry  Dicjkst. 
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BETTER  NAME  for  Andrew  Lang's  posthumous  book 
English     Literature    would    be    "Anglo-American 


on 


Literature,"  declares  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  for  Mr. 
Lang  has  made  a  calm  and  cool  appropriation  of  what  he  thinks 
best  in  our  body  of  Uteratiu-e  and  mixt  it  with  the  product  of 
the  motherland.  Most  writers  have  relegated  us  to  an  appendix, 
if  they  have  admitted  us  at  all,  but  Mr.  Lang's  method,  while 


THE    LAST    STAGE    OF    A    RUSSIAN    OFFENDER. 

To-day  when  the  dawn  broke 

I  buried  my  pal. 
Not  far  from  the  bend  of  the  road 
I  put  iiim  in  the  cold  grave. 


not  so  supercilious,  yet  seems  something  like  high-handtnlness  to 
this  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  "He 
does  it  \nthout  apology  or  explanation  or  remark  of  any  kind. 
He  just  assumes  that  they  are  English,"  says  the  puzzled  Mr. 
Smalley.  The  Declaration  of  Independences  is  not  valid,  appar- 
ently, for  piu-poses  of  Uterature.  "Whoso  writes  English,  or 
perhaps  even  American,  must  therefore  be  content  to  see  his 
output,  if  good  enough  to  be  considered  at  all,  taken  over  into 
the  English  kingdom  of  letters."  In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Smalley 
sums  up  this  work  as  quite  "the  best  book  of  the  kind  there  is" 
— better  than  Mr.  Gosse's  foiu:  volumes  of  English  literature — 
and  his  examination  of  it  is  not  relegated  to  the  page  of  book 
reviews  but  fills  two  instalments  of  his  weekly  letters.  Mr. 
Smalley  proves  himself  a  good  patriot,  tho  expatriated,  and  is 
after  Mr.  Lang  with  frank  words  for  his  shortcomings  in  the 
extent  and  quality  of  his  "appropriations." 

."It  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Lang  has  hardly  qualified  him.self 
by  study  to  dogmatize  on  early,  or  even  altogether  on  late, 
American  Literatiu-e.  His  familiarity  with  early  authors  is 
fragmentary.  He  mentions  casually  William  Strachey  and 
Captain  .John  Smith.  He  gives  a  dozen  lines  to  Cotton  Mather. 
He  -tells  us  that  religion  inspired  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  whom  it 
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would  be  truer  to  say  that  metaphysical  theology  of  the  grim- 
mest kind  inspired  him.  All  he  can  say  about  Franklin  is  that 
'politics,  science,  and  homely  Hesiodic  advice  occupied  him.' 
Of  the  'Autobiography,'  one  of  the  most  memorable,  tho  unfin- 
ished, in  any  literature,  he  setims  never  to  have  heard;  nor  of 
'Poor  Richard's  Almanac,'  tho  translated  into  twenty-seven 
languages  and  yearly  reprinted  in  England,  1732-17.57;  whether 
with  or  without  profit  to  the  British- American  author.  Nor 
has  he  heard  of  The  Busybody,  which  patriots  rank  with  Tfie 
Speclalor;  nor  of  the  ten  volumes  of  Franklin's  complete  works, 
edited  by  John  Bigelow,  dealing  with  political  (slavery  included), 
financial,  scientific,  economic,  and  other  subjects.  John  Eliot, 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  Indian,  is  forgotten  by  the  trans- 
lator of  Homer  into  English.  Thomas  Paine  is  forgotten,  tho 
'Common  Sense'  was  a  pamphlet  to  which,  in  its  influence  on  a 
great  crisis,  hardlj'  any  other  can  be  compared.  Ah'xandcr 
Hamilton  has  a  fame  in  England  as  one  of  the  authors  of  an 
important  publication  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  as  the  chief  author  of  the  'Federalist' 
also;  but  neither  of  them  has  attracted  Mr.  Lang's  attention. 
There  was  an  earlier  piece  of  literature  w'hich  made  a  considerable 
noise  in  England  at  the  time,  and  is  not  yet  buried  in  oblivion; 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by  one  Thomas  Jeffer 
son.  whose  collected  writings  run  to  ten  big  volumes.  Him  also 
Mr.  Lang  passes  in  silence." 

Mr.  Lang  was  in  the  way  of  being  himself  historian,  but,  Ave 
are  told,  makes  no  mention  of  Bancroft,  or  Hillard,  or  Curtis, 
or  Palfrey,  or  even  Parkman;  and  he  is  "unaw'are  even  of  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  'History  of  the  Ameri(!an  People,'  on  which 
a  good  deal  of  political  limelight  has  lately  been  thrown."  The 
list  of  American  poets  lacks  Stedman,  Aldrich,  Bret  Harte,  Whit- 
man, and  John  Hay;  and  Richard  Henry  Dana  with  his  Defoe- 
like "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  "constantly  reprinted  and 
constantly  read  in  England,"  is  to  Mr.  Lang  unknown.  Mr. 
Smalley  goes  on: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Lang  meant  to  do  less  than 
justice  to  American  writers.  The  scope  of  his  book  may  have 
made  it  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  them.  But 
since  he  invites  his  readers  to  consider  Americans  as  contributors 
to  the  Literatin-e  of  the  English  Language,  he  might  well  enough 
have  taken  a  more  comprehensive  glance  over  the  American 
field.  He  has  dealt  with  Clarendon  not  only  as  a  historian  but  as 
a  statesman;  with  Burke  as  orator  and  political  philosopher; 
with  Bolingbrokt*  and  Swift  in  dual  capacities.  Accepting  these 
standards,  is  there  any  reason  for  omitting  from  any  sketch  of 
American  Literature  the  author  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  and 
the  Sfx-ond  Inaugural?  Is  there  anywhere  any  nobler  literature 
than  those  two  pieces?  Or  is  Lincoln  a  less  eminent  figure  than 
any  English  contemporary? 

"Nay,  if  political  effect  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  Lang  does  at 
times  recrkou  it,  a  test  of  literary  importance,  does  not  President 
Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message  deserve  a  line?  I  admit  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  no  sense  of  literature  and  was  incapable  of 
writing  English,  but  his  message  was  a  menace  of  war  and  would 
have  brought  a  war  with  England  had  it  come  from  any  other 
than  an  American  pen.  Let  him  have  his  due.  And  then  our 
friend  Coloiu^l  Roosevelt,  who  has  written  innumerable  volumes 
full  of  vast,  various,  and  sometim(>s  correct  information,  and 
innumerable  state  pai)ers  of  unexampled  verbosity;  who  is  a 
master  of  common|)laces  and,  of  cours(\  invective — he  surelv 
ought  to  have  a  niche  to  himself,  since  none  but  himself  can  be 
his  ])arallel.  Or  is  it  a  proof  of  Mr.  Lang's  good  will  to  us  thai 
his  tribute  to  both  Cleveland  and  Rooscjvelt  is  a  tribute  oC 
.silence?" 

So  far  the  things  of  which  Mr.  Lang  is  silent.  When  we  con- 
sider the  judgiiM^its  h(>  delivers  about  AmcTican  authors  whom 
he  does  include  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  "personal  note"  llial 
sounds  in  all  Mr.  Lang's  writings.  "What  he  likes,  he  likes: 
what  he  dislikes,  he  damns,"  wlier«'ver  the  work  may  be  found  : 

"  If  he  condemns,  it  is  not  b(>cause  they  are  American.  The 
impression  one  gets  is  that  he  is  rather  prcMlisposed  to  prais<'. 
lie  has,  of  course,  his  favorites,  but  tli(>re  are  Americans  in  th(> 
front  rank  whom  he  would  rtnluce  to  the  second.  Emerson  is 
one.  He  choos(>s  1o  consider  Emerson  primarily  as  a  poet; 
which  no  true  Emersonian  would.  He  is  one  of  Lang's  grouj) 
of  'Poets  after  Wordsworth.'  There  are  other  examples  which 
suggest   to  the  reader  that    his  classification  is  too  rigid.      H(> 


discusses  Scott  as  Poet  and  Scott  as  Novelist,  separately.  You 
have  to  combine  the  two  in  order  to  find  the  complete  Sir  Walter, 
and  then  you  do  not.  Two  halves  do  not  make  a  whole.  They 
remain  two  halves.  Yet  Scott  is  one  cf  his  heroes;  there  is 
hardly  a  greater.  Emer.son  suffers  by  this  surgical  process  far 
more  than  Scott 

"He proceeds  to  liken  Emerson's  '  English  Traits '  to  the  '  Amer- 
ican Notes'  and  'Martin  Chuzzlewit'  of  Dickens.  There  are 
not,  in  all  the  literature  of  travel,  books  more  unlike  than 
Emerson's  profound  and  friendly  study  of  England  and  Dickens's 
grotesque  caricatures  of  America.  I  asked  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lang 
if  he  had  studied  Emerson,  or  knew  much  about  him.  He 
answered : 

"'I  can  not  tell  you.  All  I  can  teU  you  is  that  he  detested 
him.' " 

To  Hawthorne,  on  the  other  hand,  Lang  is  said  to  do  full 
justice. 

' '  '  He  was  more  certainly  the  classical  author  of  American  fic- 
tion  than  either  Thackeray  or  Dickens  is  in  England.'  Nay, 
in  the  interests  of  art,  tho  in  no  other,  'the  end  of  Puritanism  in 
New  England  was  to  inspire  the  novels  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.' 
An  original  view  of  Puritanism,  indeed.  But  because  Haw- 
thorne was  'a  genius  of  the  most  exquisite  nature,'  he  proved 
capable  of  extracting  poetry  and  romance  even  from  Puritanism. 
"  ■  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  is  probably  his  masterpiece,'  says  Lang, 
who  might  well  have  omitted  his  'probably.'  If  he  was  'ill  at 
ease  in  Europe,'  and  in  the  great  museums,  that  was  because  the 
monuments  of  classic  and  inedieval  art  '  are  not  at  all  American, 
and  he  was  rather  bitterly  patriotic,  one  might  almost  say 
l)arochial,  in  certain  moods.' 

"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  comes  next  to  Hawthorne  as  one  of 
the  'Latest  Georgian  and  Victorian  Novelists.'  It  is  mere  per- 
versity to  consider  Holmes  primarily  as  novehst:  even  with  the 
admission  that  he  was  also  poet  and  essayist.  In  the  end,  Lang 
agrees  that  Holmes's  'enduring  fame'  rests  on  his  'Autocrat' 
and  other  essays.  Why  he  should  classifj'  the  'Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table'  as  an  essay  is  not  clear.  Here,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  'History,'  are  traces  of  haste  or  carelessness,  or 
perhaps  of  a  tired  mind.  His  mistakes  about  Holmes  matter 
little,  for  he  closes  with  a  quotation  from  Thackeray,  in  1858: 

"'No  man  in  England  can  write  with  Holmes's  charming  mix- 
ture of  wit,  pathos,  and  imagination.' 

"Between  Thackeray  and  Holmes  there  was  a  community  of 
intellectual  interest,  and  from  Thackeray's  verdict  there  is  no 
appeal 

"On  what  he  thinks  firm  ground  he  describes  Poe  as  not  a 
great  but  a  haunting  poet. 

"'For  ])oetry  deals  with  life,  with  action,  with  passion,  with 
duty,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  great  spectacle  of  nature.  To 
the  muse  of  Poe  these  things  are  indifferent.' 

"That  is  denying  to  tho  poet  tho  right  to  choose  his  subjects, 
and  excludes  from  tho  domain  of  poetry  matter  the  claim  of  which 
other  poets  than  Poe  have  vindicated.  Is  not  Coleridge's  '  Kubla 
Khan'  poetrj-?  And  does  not  Poe's  verse  meet  Coleridge's  defi- 
nition of  poetry:  'The  best  words  in  the  best  order'?  However, 
Lang  admits  that  'to  the  singing  of  dreams  he  brings  such 
originality  of  tone  and  touch  as  is  rare  indeed  in  the  poetry  of 
any  people.'  He  thinks  Poe  luis  not  much  honor  in  his  own 
country;  'or,  at  least,  has  more  honor  in  countries  not  his 
own.'  Not,  I  should  say  in  England,  but  certainly'  in  France, 
wh(Te  Baudelaire's  translation  of  him  is  a  classic.  Lang  defends 
liim  against  Lowell's  'three-fifths  of  him  's  genius,'  and  asks: 
'Where,  except  in  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  was  the  man  with  even 
t  wo-fif t  hs  of  genius? ' 

"  For  l.,owell  Lang  had  a  personal  regard,  and  thought  him  as 
X  speaker  on  literature  and  art  without  a  rival;  while  'in  con- 
versation his  humor,  wit,  vast  IcnowhHlge  of  men  and  of  books, 
and  his  simple,  s])ontan(H)us  kindness,  endeared  him  to  all.' 

"1  think  w(>  may  all  agree  that  with  the  spirit  of  this  treat- 
ment of  Anu>rican  authors  we  have,  as  Americans,  no  quarrel; 
remote  as  Lang's  opinions  sometimes  are  from  ours.  Of  his 
History  as  a  whole  we  and  the  English  may  .say  the  same  thing. 
It  is  a  delightful  book.  .  .  .  Lang  does  not  always  lift  himself  to 
the  height  of  his  subject.  He  is  too  often  fiippant.  He  lacks 
r(>vereii('(>.  .  .  .  Hut  in  learning,  in  catholicity,  in  lightness  of 
toucli,  in  real  seriousness  disguised  often  by  playfulness  of  mind 
and  temper;  in  his  sincere  devotion  to  literature  and  in  his 
cai)aci(y  for  i)n>senting  to  r«>aders,  skilled  and  unskilled,  a  clear 
survey  of  a  field  too  vast  for  any  one  explonn*.  he  has  come  as 
near  as  a  mortal  may  to  a  just,  if  not  always  critical,  account  of 
English  literature." 
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A   GREAT  LEXICOGRAPHER 

IT  IS  NOT  to  supgost  an  epitaph  that  Dr.  Scott,  Chair- 
man of  the  Simplified  SpelUng  Board,  writes  of  his  late 
great  contemporary,  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  that  "He 
did  not  even  revere  The  Alhenoeum  and  he  smiled  at  The  Saturday 
Review.'"  The  aptness  of  the  suggestion,  however,  emphasizes 
the  position  Professor  Skeat  of  rambridge  held  in  England  as 
first  president  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society  there.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  (Miarles  P.  0.  Scott  that  "the  death  of  a 
great  scholar  is  seldom  followed  by  an  adequate  statement,  in 
the  public  press,  of  his  character 
and  achievements."  Professor 
Skeat  Avas.  in  Dr.  Scott's  \dew, 
"not  only  one  of  the  great  schol- 
ars of  the  world,"  but  also  "one 
of  the  great  public  men  of  the 
British  Empire  .  .  .  one  of  the 
constructive  statesmen  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,"  for  "  with- 
out aggression  of  arms  or  push  of 
policy,  he  extended  the  domain 
of  British  influence  and  the  sway 
of  Anglo-Saxon  thought."  In  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  Dr. 
Scott's  estimate  is  thus  exprest: 


"He  and  Dr.  Furnivall,  acting 
in  accord,  the  leaders  of  a  willing 
group  of  scholars,  rescued  from 
obscurity  or  oblivion  the  records 
of  six  centuries  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  printed,  on  pages  lumi- 
nous with  learning,  the  forgotten 
writings  of  ancient  worthies  and 
pioneers.  These,  the  founders 
and  rulers  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  the  Chaucer  Soci- 
et3%  the  New  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety, and  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  and  other  means  of 
publication,  restored  to  England 
what  her  negUgent  kings  and 
stolid  aristocracy  had  allowed  to 
rust  in  oblivion.' 

"By  his  labors  in  the  line  of 
English  etymology  alone,  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  achieved  a  permanency  of  fame  and  benefaction. 
No  one  can  pursue  the  study  of  English  etymology  without 
using  his  works,  and  following  his  ways.  His  ways  were  the  ways 
of  truth,  and  his  works,  therefore,  rest  on  the  foundations  of  fact. 
He  used  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  which  he  could  find ;  and  he 
knew  what  was  knowledge,  and  what  was  guess.  He  acted  and 
wrote  in  simplicity  of  spirit.  He  was  not  without  a  just  pride  in 
his  achievements.  But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  his  own 
mistakes.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  mistakes  that  only  a 
scholar  had  the  ability  to  commit;  and  they  were  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  work.  They 
were  like  the  deviations  and  hesitations  of  (^olumbus  coasting 
new  shores,  or  of  a  Livingstone  exploring  a  dark  continent.  And 
like  a  true  scholar,  he  did  not  confine  his  candor  to  his  own  errors. 
He  was  perfectly  "willing  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  erring 
friends;  and  he  did  not  refuse  it  to  his  critics  in  the  periodicals, 
which  are  the  resorts  of  confident  amateurs." 

For  years  Professor  Skeat  contributed  to  Notes  and  Queries 
articles  on  etymologj^  and  other  matters,  and,  says  Dr.  Scott, 
no  contributor  was  "more  interesting  or  more  correct."  Other 
writers  "knew  also  that  they  had  to  be  careful  in  their  philologi- 
cal statements  or  else  see  their  statements  gently  demolished  in 
a  later  number  of  that  journal  by  'Walter  W.  Skeat.' "  He  was 
courageous  enough,  it  is  also  pointed  out,  to  revise  in  his  later 
life  some  of  his  own  earlier  statements  whose  truth  he  had 
groAATi  to  doubt.     Dr.  Scott  writes  further: 

."Among  the  public  services  of  Professor  Skeat  to  the  English 


WALTER   W.    SKEAT. 
One  of  the  few  who  "could  read  the  whole  English  language." 


language,  and  to  the  present  and  future  students  of  that  lan- 
guage, should  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps  the  greatest  public 
service,  his  work  for  the  regulation  and  simplification  of  English 
spelling.  He  knew  English  in  all  its  changes. from  the  oldest 
English  or  Anglo-Saxon  times  down.  He  was  of  the  few  P^nglish- 
men  who  could  read  the  whole  P^nglish  language.  He  had  no 
illusions  about  the  'spelling  of  Shakespeare'  or  the  spelling  of 
Shaw.  He  Icnew  Chaucer  and  he  knew  Chesterton,  each  a  child 
of  his  age,  spelling  and  other  fancies  included.  Ho  did  not  even 
revere  The  Athenceiim,  and  he  smiled  at  The  Saturday  Review. 
What  he  sought  was  truth,  accuracy,  uniformity,  convenience; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  student  of  English,  as  an  editor  of  English 
literature,    and    especially    as    an    etymologist,    he   repeatedh' 

recommended  and  urged  the  reg- 
ulation of  English  spelling.  He 
supported  the  earlier  efforts  of 
the  Philological  Society,  in  co- 
operation with  the  American 
Philological  Association  imder 
the  guidance  of  Professor  March 
and  Professor  Whitney,  to  bring 
about  a  more  enlightened  state 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
modernization  of  spelling. 

"Of  course,  well-informed  per- 
sons know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  the  whole  group  of  philolo- 
gists, with  the  philologists  in 
English  at  the  fore,  are  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  the 
English  spelling,  alone  of  all 
human  inventions,  ought  not  to 
be  kept  forever  exempt  from  any 
improvement;  but  the  ways  of 
improvement  and  the  times  and 
seasons  thereof,  are,  as  Professor 
Skeat  knew,  subject  to  debate 
and  to  conjecture,  and  will  so 
remain  until  a  larger  body  of 
educated  opinion  is  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  progress.  To  that  end 
Professor  Skeat  ceased  not  to 
write  letters,  articles,  chapters  in 
books,  bearing  on  this  subject. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Society,  he  became 
its  president;  and  when  advan- 
cing years  made  it  seem  necessary 
for  him  to  diminish  somewhat  the 
variety  of  his  work,  he  retired 
from  the  presidency  in  favor  of 
Professor  Murray,  the  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford 
University,  and  became  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  continuing 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  has  this  interesting  note  on 
Professor  Skeat's  work  on  the  popular  dialects,  and  his  theory  of 
the  "Cockney": 

"The  last  work  issued  was  one  on  the  'Place  Names  of  Berk- 
shire ' — not  a  subject  that  had  in  it  any  of  the  elements  of  modern 
popularity,  yet  a  work  of  intense  interest  and  extraordinarj- 
learning,  as  all  will  acknowledge  whose  tastes  lie  in  that  direction. 
It  is,  indeed,  curious  that  while  Professor  Skeat's  name  was  most 
probably  unknown  to  the  masses,  he  nevertheless  found  in  popu- 
lar dialects,  and  especially  in  the  Cockney  tongue,  subjects  for 
some  of  his  most  profound  thought. 

"It  is  said  that  he  regarded  the  'Cockney'  style  of  speech  as 
destined  to  become  the  standard  for  the  English  language,  and 
that  the  day  was  not  far  off  when  it  would  be  quite  'good  form' 
among  the  most  highly  educated  classes  to  pronounce  such  words 
as  'baby'  and  'fire'  as  if  they  were  spelled  'biby'  and  'foire.' 

"Professor  Skeat's  most  prominent  work  was  the  great  'Ety- 
mologi(!al  Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language,'  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1882.     It  has  since  run  through  four  editions. 

"Professor  Skeat  was  born  in  London,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  College  School,  Highgate  School,  and  Christ's  College, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  Fellow  of  his  college  and 
curate  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
curate  at  Godalming,  Surrey.  He  was.  in  addition  to  his  college 
fellowship,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  and  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy." 


THE  " DREXEL-BIDDLE  BIBLE  CLASSES" 


AKOKM  of  Bible  Class  Union  that  has  existed  less  than 
four  years  now  extends  from  Arizona  to  Rhode  Island, 
with  Canada  and  Australia  as  outlying  affiliations.  The 
inspirer  of  this  Union  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Drcxel-Biddle,  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  up  to  1908,  figfured  in  many  capacities  as  clubman  and  man 
of  the  world,  even  as  man  of  letters  and  amateur  sportsman,  but 
not  conspicuously  in  reUgious  work.  It  was  on  one  winter 
morning  of  that  year  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins,  of  Holy 
Trinity,  received  Mr.  Biddle  as  a  \isitor  to  his  study.  "I  come 
to  you  as  my  pastor,  Dr.  Tomkins.  I  have  seen  the  Great  Light, 
and  am  going  to  try  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Will  you  give  me 
some  definite  church  work  for  my  fellow  men?"  What  Dr. 
Tomkins  suggested  was  a  Bible  class  for  three  young  men  just 
then  without  a  teac^her.  It  was  a  strange  activity  for  the  in- 
quirer, who  had  been  long  known  to  him  in  such  capacities  as 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Gassner,  writer  of  this  article  in  The  Church- 
man (New  York),  enumerates: 

"He  had  long  known  'Tony'  Biddle  as  a  society  leader  in  the 
most  exclusive  and  fashionable  set,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  honorable  families  in  the  land,  a  man  of  large  means 
and  great  generosity,  a  noted  traveler  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
(Jeographical  Society  of  London,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books,  a  clubman,  an  all-round  athlete,  a 
l)Oxer  of  wonderful  skill  and  gameness,  a  lover  of  all  manly  sports, 
a  man  of  irr<>proachable  personal  character,  but  a  thorough  man 
r)f  the  world,  whose  life  hitherto  had  been  spent  in  a  round  of 
amusement  and  pleasure." 

Mr.  Biddle  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  began  to  work. 
"He  had  no  plan  in  view,  no  theories  to  work  out."  "He  sim- 
ply felt  that  as  a  part  of  a  real  Christian  life  he  must  give  not 
only  of  his  means,  but  of  himself  in  personal  service  for  the 
uplift  of  his  fellow  men."  He  has  "all  the  personal  qualities 
of  leadership,"  altho  until  the  development  of  this  movement  he 
had  never  "found  himself."     Then, 

"  Ho  called  the  three  young  men  together  on  February  16,  1908- 
The  original  members  were  Messrs.  Judson  J.  Adams,  J.  DeWitt 
.Jobborn,  and  Dr.  George  I.  Laing.  The  first  tw )  gentlemen 
have  bet>n  actively  identified  "with  the  movement  as  officers  ever 
since — Mr.  Adams  being  the  director  of  the  entertainment 
bureau  and  Mr.  Jobborn  the  corresponding  secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  several  n<nv  members  appeared,  among  them 
l)eing  Mr.  H.  Frederic  Wilson,  an  energetic  and  devout  .  oung 
l)usiness  man  of  the  city.  He  at  once  entered  most  heartily  into 
th(>  work,  and  has  l)een  Mr.  Biddle's  constant  colaborer  and 
most  h(^lpful  associate*  ever  since.  Indeed,  his  whole  time,  out- 
side of  busin(*ss  hours,  has  been  given  to  the  movement  for  the 
'last  year  or  more. 

"By  the  close  of  tiie  season  the  class  had  grown  to  fifteen.  In 
the  fall,  the  class,  at  Dr.  Tonikins's  request,  took  charge  of  the 
work  in  1h(>  gymnasium.  Mr.  Wilson  became  the  director  and 
[man.igcr  of  tin-  teams,  with  Mr.  iiiddle  as  a  constant  adviser  and 
assistant.  Young  men  inclined  to  athletics  were  attracted  to 
"Tony  Biddle.'  not  onl.\  because  of  his  atliletic  frame,  but  also 
l)y  his  wonderfully  genial,  magnetic  personality.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  gymnasium  soon  became  crowded,  and  that  with 
such  leaders  the  various  athletic  t(<anis  of  Holy  Trinity  became 
distinguished  in  all  branches  of  sports. 

■  But  the  Bible  class  was  ever  uppermost  in  Mr.  Biddle's  mind, 
and  the  young  men  were  drawn  into  it  in  such  numbers  that  a 
larger  room  b(>came  nec«'ssary.  A  number  Aver(>  presented  for 
confirmation  and  b(>cam<'  devout  communicants  and  active 
workers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  th(«  Bible  class." 

The  ne.xl  yiuir  the  movement  began  to  sprcwl  to  other  churches 
ill  iMiiladelphia.  and  aHiliatiems  W(>r(>  formed  irrespective  of  de- 
nomination. Bible  classes  of  both  men  and  wom(>n  were  organ- 
izo<l  anil  largely  attended.  They  were  called  Drexel-BiddU> 
Bible  classes,      in  1910  th<>  idea  of  a  league  or  association  among 


them   was   broached,    bishops  and  clergymen  of   Pennsylvania 
accepted  appointments  as  \iee-presidents. 

"But  the  movement  could  not  be  confined  to  Pliiladelphia. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  original  class  went  back  to  his  home 
in  DauA'ille  and  established  a  class  there,  the  first  outside  the 
city.  Soon  there  were  classes  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  inquiries  began  to  pour  in  from 
many  States. 

"About  this  time,  Mr.  Biddle,  by  iuA-itation,  attended  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Even  the  staid  New 
Englanders  were  stirred  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  founder,  and 
at  Providence,  and,  a  little  later,  at  Boston,  a  number  of  classes 
were  formed  or  affiliated  themselves  vnih  the  movement.  Mr. 
John  G.  Dolbel,  an  active  churchman  of  Pro\idence,  was  ap- 
pointed managing  director  for  the  New  England  States,  and 
under  his  wise  and  enthusiastic  leadership  the  membership  has 
shown  a  wonderful  increase. 

"Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Biddle  had  been  working  without  am 
formal  organization  or  definite  rules.  Early  in  1912  it  was  seen 
that  a  formal  organization  had  become  necessary  if  the  move- 
ment was  to  have  any  cohesive  power  and  permanency  of  exist- 
ence. A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
constitution  and  by-laws,  which  was  presented,  discust,  and 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mr.  Biddle's  home 
in  Philadelphia,  on  May  20,1912.  This  meeting  was  thoroughly 
representative,  some  twenty  ministers  being  present,  represent- 
ing four  denominations,  together  Avith  about  forty  laymen,  all 
actively  engaged  in  Bible-class  work. 

"The  constitution  is  extremely  .sim])le,  as  it  was  desired  to 
have  as  little  machinery  as  possible.  It  proAades  for  the  neces- 
sary officers  and  an  advisory  board,  and  declares  that  'The 
object  of  tliis  movement  shall  be  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
to  adA^anee  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  eneom-age  the 
unity  of  the  churches,'  and  proAades  that  'Any  Bible  classes 
connected  with  any  church  or  any  Bible  classes  that  may  be 
formed,  may  by  process  of  application  be  admitted.'  The  an- 
nual meeting,  Avith  a  delegate  from  each  class,  is  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  May  in  each  year. 

"The  Avhole  moA^ement  is  singularly  free  from  prescription  and 
routine.  A  class  desiring  to  affiliate  sends  a  request  to  Mr. 
Biddle  or  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  it  is  at  once  en- 
rolled, and  gJAeu  its  number.  There  are  no  fees,  dues  or  assess- 
ments. A  class  does  not  lose  its  name  or  its  individuality  in 
any  respect.  It  may  haA^e  any  form  of  Bible  study  that  it 
prefers  or  finds  most  helpful.  No  special  scheme  of  Bible 
study  is  required,  nor  is  any  particidar  series  of  lessons  pre- 
scribed. Experts  are  readj-,  hoAveAer,  to  giA-e  helpful  adAice  on 
an}-  of  these  subjects  Avhen  requested.  Denominational  lines 
are  forgotten,  or  at  least  not  made  prominent.  Sunshine  and 
helpfulness  are  leading  thoughts,  and  the  Avhole  plan  is  so  exceed- 
ingly flexible  that  it  adapts  itself  to  local  conditions  in  eA'erA- 
instance." 

Rotating  leadership  Avithin  an  individual  class,  interelass 
visitation,  and  a  spirit  of  athleticism  exprest  in  competing  games 
are  some  of  the  novel  features  Mr.  Biddle  has  introduced.    But — 

"The  key-notes  of  this  movement  are  Christian  unity  and 
luunan  brotherhood.  The  unity  of  the  \  isible  (Muirch  of  Christ 
is  the  absorbing  question  of  the  present  day.  We  agree  on  the 
ess(>ntial  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  admit 
the  great  ntH>d  of  a  closer  unity  betAveen  Christians,  but  how 
to  sectu'e  it  is  a  problem. 

."And  in  the  same  spirit  the  classes  make  the  social  life  an  im- 
portant feature  of  their  Avork.  To  them  the  brotherhood  of 
man  means  social  actiAity,  acquaint anc<'.  friendship,  good  cheer, 
mutual  hel])fulness,  and  uplift.  To  thes(>  asixn-ts  and  fruits 
of  brotherly  loAe,  this  moAcment  addri'sst>s  itself  Avith  more 
energj"  and  earnestness,  and  esi)ecially  Avith  more  directness  of 
purpose  than  is  usually  found.  To  the  younger  (>l(>ment  es- 
pecially, this  practical  api)lication  of  a  sociable  and  friendly 
(Mn-istianity  appeals  Anth  great  force,  and  a  Drexel-Biddle  Bible 
class,  if  fidly  imbued  Avith  the  si)irit  of  th(>  founder,  Avill  go  far 
tOAvard  solving  the  problem  as  to  hoAV  to  keep  the  young  p(M)ple, 
and  especially  the  youug  mcu,  iu  the  churches." 
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SHOULD   DANCING   BE   MUNICIPALLY 
ENCOURAGED? 

THE  SOCIALISTIC  REGIME  in  Milwaukee  hrouKht 
about,  among  other  innovations,  the  inauguration  of 
municipal  dance-halls.  The  Mayor  participated  in  their 
opening,  and  so  far  no  public  complauit  against  this  method 
of  providing  amusement  has  gone  abroad  beyond  the  confines 
of  that  pioneer  city.  Cleve- 
land has  within  a  month  or 
two  followed  suit,  but  its  en- 
terprise is  in  a  stage  too  exi>er- 
imental  as  yet  to  furnish  testi- 
mony. San  Francisco,  now. 
entertains  a  proposal  from  its 
board  of  supervisors  to  a(fd  this 
feature  to  its  corporate  life. 
The  proposition  is  most  unfa\- 
orably  recei\'ed  by  The  Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate  (San 
Francisco),  and  taking  up  the 
propositions  of  the  Board's 
resolutions  one  by  one,  it  dis- 
putes them  categorieallj'.   Thus : 

"The  first  whereas'  boldly, 
loftily  states:  'It  is  one  of  the 
highest  functions  of  municipal 
government  to  provide  for 
healthful  and  moral  pleasures 
for  the  residents  of  the  city.' 
We  doubt  the  statement,  spec- 
ially the  'pleasures'  here  con- 
templated. The  city  certainly 
has  the  duty  and  obligation  to 
provide  parks  and  breathing- 
places  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
city,  children's  playgi'ounds  and 
instructive  libraries  and  such, 
but  we  think  it  is  perfectl3'  ap- 
parent that  the  city  government 
is  under  no  obligations  to  pro- 
vide for  those  pleasures  which 
are  not  available  to  all  the  res- 
idents of  the  city  on  an  equal 
basis.  Then,  again,  the  city 
government  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  provide  those  forms  of 
pleasure  which  are  not  in  accord 
with  righteousness.  The  theory 
of  the  first  '  whereas '  is  not  con- 
clusive by  any  means. 

"The  second  'whereas'  de- 
clares 'Dancing  is  and  has  been  for  centuries  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  art  and  universal  pleasure  participated  in 
by  all  nations.'  There  are  two  or  three  things  to  be  said 
about  this  'whereas.'  Taken  from  any  angle  of  vision  it  is 
not  true.  Dancing  has  rarely  ever  been  free  from  low  ani- 
malism. It  usually  appeals  abnormally  to  the  lower  and  baser 
passions  of  mankind.  There  are  exceptions,  l)ut  the  rule  is 
that  dancing  is  a  rhythmical  movement  api)ealing  with  dom- 
inant emphasis  to  the  physical  and  sensuous  basis  of  human 
nature.  Art  to  be  art  should  refine  human  nature,  stimulate 
the  higher  feelings  of  mankind.  Dancing  is  essentially  a  moral 
hazard,  too  great  we  think  to  be  promiscuously  practisinl.  The 
statement  that  'dancing  has  been  participated  in  l)j-  all  nations' 
is  misleading.  Strictly  speaking  no  civilized  nation  as  a  nation 
authorizes  or  enjoins  dancing.  Inaugural  balls  have  been 
'winked  at'  and  permitted,  but  against  the  moral  consensus 
of  the  thoughtful  and  devout  people.  The  appeal  to  an  alleged 
universal  national  practise  is  as  unfortunate  as  it  is  untrue. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  vice  in  the  very  city  over  which  the 
Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  presides  is  the  presence  of 
numerous  dance-halls.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth 
if  the  'whereas'  had  stated  that  dancing  is  and  has  been  a 
universal  menace  to  virtue  and  decency  throughout  every  city 
and  every  community  where  it  is  participated  in.     Dancing  is 


an  open  door  through  which  a  great  multitude  of  young  people 
go  to  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  death. 

"The  third  'whereas'  states  that  "the  desire  for  dancing  is 
inherent  in  our  people.'  There  is  room  for  two  opinions  as  to 
the  comi)limentarj'  character  of  this  statement.  There  are  a 
good  many  things  inhen-nt  in  human  nature,  even  in  'our  people' 
which  should  not  be  encouraged.  Xot  e\ery thing  inherent  is 
to  be  indulged  in.  There  is  a  lot  of  mischief  in  'our  people' 
that  should  be  repressed.  There  is  soiiietliiiig  warm  and  soli- 
citous ill   the  terms  'our  people."      If  llie   Board  of  Siiperx  isors 
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only  knew  it  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  broken  hearts 
among  'our  i)eople'  caused  by  this  'inherent  desire  to  dance.'  " 

This  journal  accuses  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  having 
''contravened  the  highest  moral  convictions  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
sober,  thoughtful  people"  of  San  Francisco.  It  furthermore 
"challenges  their  right  to  tax  the  people  for  sucli  a  form  of 
l)leasure." 

"It  is  certainly  not  propo.sed  to  pro\  ide  lor  all  who  might 
want  to  dance.  That  in  the  verj-  nature  of  the  case  would  be 
impossible.  Certainly  the  rough  and  vicious  contingency  would 
have  to  be  excluded.  What  method  could  be  employed  to 
effectually  exclude  them".' 

"The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  on  the  pages  of  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  wherein  attempts  are  made  to 
suppress  dancing.  There  are  petitions  piled  high  on  the  tables 
of  the  Board  asking  for  rehef  from  the  dancing  menace.  The 
womanhood  of  the  city  should  speak  up  promptly  and  strongly. 

"The  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Welfare  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  devise  a  plan,  ways,  and  means  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  public  dan<'e,  wherein    the    mu- 
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nieipal  band  may  supply  proper  music.  This  is  an  invitation 
to  every  scamp  in  reach  of  the  city  to  practise  his  'fine'  art  of 
deception  and  betrayal.  The  i)roposal  is  a  public  menace. 
We  go  to  press  too  soon  to  pulilish  the  action  of  the  committees 
on  Public  Welfare  and  Finance.  We  hope  for  the  credit  of  the 
city  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  withdraw  tlie  resolution. 
Next  to  the  public  recognition  of  the  social  vice  this  proposal 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  dance  must  be  placed." 


FIGHTING   VICE  SEGREGATION    IN 
^  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  Denver,  Atlanta,  and  Pittsburg  are  in  the 
throes  of  \igorous  vice  crusades,  but  the  most  drastic 
action  has  been  taken  by  Chicago  and  Atlanta.  In  these 
cities,  where  the  segregated  district  has  been  long  recognized 
and  only  under  such  supervision  as  the  police  chose  to  bestow,  a 
sudden  move  to  abolish  this  area  of  vice  has  been  made.  Chicago, 
we  read,  has  been  feeling  the  need  of  explosive  action  ever  since 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  its  Vice  Commission,  rendered  in 
Ajiril,  1911.  In  the  past  weeks  matters  moved  rapidly  to  a 
crisis.  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  after  taking  office  last  April, 
effected  some  reform  in  the  matter  of  openlj'  flaunted  vice. 
Conditions  at  once  improved  on  the  streets  throughout  the  city, 
says  Graham  Tajdor  in  The  Survey  (October  26),  and  the  segre- 
gated district  of  the  West  Side,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  vast 
tenement  population,  was  promptly  and  effectively  closed  up. 
But  the  disreputable  characters  thus  dislodged  flocked  to  the 
larger  segregated  district  of  the  South  Side,  which  thereby  grew 
rapidly  both  in  density'  and  extent.  Some  of  Chicago's  recent 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  crisis  are  discust  by  Mr.  Taylor: 

"Two  expressions  of  public  determination  to  make  an  end  of 
this  situation  preceded  and  precipitated  official  action.  A  'clean 
city'  demonstration  was  made  again,  as  it  was  last  year  about 
this  time.  Such  spectacular  displays  do  not  appeal  to  all  who 
oppose  and  fight  against  such  evil  conditions  in  ways  which  seem 
to  them  more  effective.  Nevertheless,  this  procession  rallied  5,000 
people  on  a  rainy  day  to  march  through  the  streets  with  banners 
and  floats,  and  it  made  its  own  impression  upon  the  city.  But 
it  was  the  vigorous  and  persistent  attacks  by  Virginia  Brooks  on 
the  equally  vicious  conditions  in  the  outlying  town  of  West  Ham- 
mond which  forced  the  hand  of  the  county  authorities.  By  this 
exercise  of  her  right  and  fulfilment  of  her  duties  as  a  property 
owner  there,  this  young  woman  has  provoked  official  action 
affecting  the  city  and  suburb  alike. 

"Charged  by  her  directl.y  before  the  grand  jury  and  in  the  pub- 
lic press  riot  only  with  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  these 
illegal  conditions,  but  with  defeating  attempts  to  get  legal  aid 
to  improve  them,  the  State's  attorney  took  sudden  and  drastic 
action.  He  issued  hundreds  of  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the 
keepers  and  inmates  of  disorderly  resorts  in  the  segregated  dis- 
trict of  the  South  Side  and  closed  up  almost  all  of  them  within  a 
week.  Spectacular  citations  by  capias  were  also  issued  upon 
owners  and  agents  of  properties  used  for  illegal  purposes." 

As  usual  in  such  spasmodic  and  cycdonic  movements  of  per- 
sonal and  political  motives  upon  the  part  of  rival  partizan  publi<! 
officials,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  the  results  are  very  mixt  and  the  situ- 
ation is  even  more  complicated  from  the  point  of  view  which 
takes  into  account  the  human  interests  and  the  public  welfare 
involved.  He  declares  the  suspicion  to  exist  that  "this  compli- 
cation is  not  regretted,  not  to  say  aided  and  abetted,  by  both 
sets  of  officials  responsible  for  the  situation  as  it  was  and  is": 

"Hundreds  of  the  women  inmates,  thus  suddenly  thrown  out 
of  the  resorts,  appeared  upon  the  streets,  in  largest  numbers  where 
the  big  business  and  the  l)est  residences  made  tlu'm  most  con- 
spicuous and  their  presence  most  annoying.  Tlu\v  applied  to 
rent  rooms  and  flats  in  Iniildings  and  in  sections  of  the  city  where 
it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  would  have  thouglit  of  ai)ply- 
ing  had  it  not  been  suggested  to  them.  Througli  the  streets  of 
the  district,  and  past  the  dark  and  locked  hou.ses  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  hordes  of  men  roamed  wantonly  about, 
rushing  after  tlii'  patrol  wagons,  and  in  the  intervals  trying  the 
doors  and  entering  the  hoii.sos  which  ventured  to  keep  open  while 
waiting  their  turn  for  arrcsl.      Plain  clothes  'd(<tectiv«'s'  swarnuMl 


over  the  district,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  disperse  the  disgrace- 
ful exhibition  which  these  gangs  of  men  made  of  themselves,  but 
alert  to  discover  and  play  up  in  the  papers  anj-  hapless  'reformer' 
and  'uplifter'  to  be  found  there  after  dark.  Salvation  Armj- 
and  other  evangelistic  groups  added  their  songs,  banners,  and 
e.xcited  appeals  to  the  indescribable  confusion  of  the  sordid  and 
morbid  midnight  scene. 

"Out  of  it  all  some  permanent  good  is  resulting.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  segregated  district  can  be  summarily  closed,  and 
therefore  can  be  permanently  abolished.  The  officers  of  the  law 
and  the  courts  who  can  do  it,  who  are  doing  it,  or  who  have 
done  it  are  officially  and  personally  designated.  The  'special 
interest'  of  commercialized  vice,  altho  estimated  by  the  vice 
commission  as  amounting  to  $15,000,000  a  year,  has  not  proved 
itself  able  to  protect  itself  from  all  the  legal  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  eommunit}'.  The  aggressive,  well-manned  and 
managed  agencies  fighting  commercialized  vice  and  struggling  to 
rescue  and  defend  its  victims  have  demonstrated  the  power  of 
public  sentiment,  when  only  partially  organiz(>d,  to  enforce  the 
law,  even  by  the  hands  of  reluctant  and  pliant  officials  at  odds 
with  each  other.  The  women  who  have  led  the  forlorn  hope  in 
keeping  open  ways  of  escape  from  the  human  shambles  protected 
l)y  the  authorities,  into  refuges  and  homes  for  their  'fallen' 
sisters  who  seek  to  rise,  have  had  their  inadequate  support  suf- 
fi(!iently  increased  to  warrant  them  in  offering  to  take  in  any 
woman  who  is  either  out  on  the  streets  or  who  is  in  worse  durance 
within  doors. 

"Thus  far,  however,  few  if  any  of  the  dislodged  women  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  offer.  They  are  supposed  to  be  tem- 
porarily cared  for  by  the  resort-keepers  in  hope  of  an  early  re- 
sumption of  their  illicit  traffic. 

"The  real  estate  dealers  and  agents  are  taking  steps  to  present 
a  solid  front  against  the  encroachment  of  denizens  from  the  closed 
district  upon  residential  sections  and  other  buildings  under  their 
care.  .   .  . 

"At  the  call  of  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  and  head  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Club,  a  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  Orchestra  Hall  to  protest  against  further  tolerance  of 
the  segregated  district. 

"  But  the  best  of  all  is  this  public  demonstration  of  the  shame, 
irrationality,  and  futility  of  such  a  planless,  purposeless  spasm 
of  law  enforcement,  without  any  preparation  or  provision  for 
controlling  its  immediate  effects  so  as  to  reduce  the  harm  to  the 
minimum  and  to  secure  the  permanent  good  of  the  community 
and  the  individuals  involved.  If  anything  w  ere  needed  to  prove 
beyond  question  the  necessity  of  some  public  policy  toward  the 
social  evil — such  as  the  Vice  Commission  recommended,  or  any 
other  policy  that  would  be  better  than  none — the  present  situa- 
tion exhibits  it.  It  will  be  worth  all  it  costs  if  the  self-respect  of 
the  great  city  shall  at  last  be  awakened  and  aroused  to  the  point 
of  demanding  the  mayor's  serious  consideration  of  the  vice 
commission's  recommendations  and  the  serious  and  sustained 
enforcement  of  the  law  at  the  hands  of  the  police,  the  State's 
attorney,  and  the  courts.  The  mayor's  preposterous  proposi- 
tion of  a  referendum  vote  to  record  the  people's  preference  for  or 
against  the  segregation  of  vice,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
statute  law,  is  likely  to  be  anticipated  by  an  imperative  mandate 
of  public  opinion,  which  will  be  heard  and  heeded  by  him  and  all 
officials  whose  sworn  dutj'  it  is  to  enforce  the  law." 

Later  than  these  efforts  has  been  an  action  taken  by  the  City 
Council  of  (Miicago  ai)pointing  a  committee  of  nine  aldermen  to 
investigate  and  report  reconmiendations.  Seemingly  ignoring 
the  already  published  report  of  the  Vice  Commission,  the  city 
council  voted — 

"To  take  up  the  investigation  of  the  social  evil  in  a  thorough 
and  systematic  maniuT  in  all  its  pha.ses,  causes,  and  cures,  and, 
based  upon  the  findings  of  such  investigation,  make  recom- 
mendations to  this  body,  as  to  its  elimination  or  segregation,  or 
otin-rwise,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advi-sable  by  this  committee; 
and  that  the  committee  nuike  its  report  to  this  body  as  soon  as 
it  conveniently  can  do  so  after  thoroughly  investigating  the 
subject." 

To  the  request  of  some  members  of  this  committee  that  the 
Stale's  attorney  should  allow  the  reopening  of  the  segregated 
district  for  thirty  days  while  the  investigation  is  being  made, 
that  official  promptly  and  emphatically  decUned  to  do  so, 
a.sserting  that  while  he  was  in  office,  every  disorderly  house 
there  or  anywhere  else  in  the  city  would  be  closed  and  kept 
closed. 
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Be  Good  to  Your  Teeth  and  Clean  Them  With 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

Used  and  Recommended  by  the  Best  Dentists, 
Physicians,  Pharmacists,  Sanitarians,  Etc. 


Dentists 


Doctors 


Druggists 
Nurses 


Health 

Officers, 

Sanitarians, 


prescribe  and  use  Calox  because  it  is  the  most  important  advance  in  dental  hy- 
giene that  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  They  have  found  that  Calox  pre- 
vents decay  or  arrests  it  if  started;  lessens  tendency  to  tartar  formation  there- 
by preventing  spongy  and  bleeding  gums  and  Riggs'  disease.  They  further  have 
found  that  it  keeps  gold,  bridgew^ork  and  plates  bright  and  sw^eet  and  by 
protecting  their  work  enhances  its  value  and  their  reputation. 

recommend  and  use  Calox  because  the  oxygen  destroys  germs  and  the  daily  use 
of  Calox  thus  reduces  the  risk  of  contracting  germ  diseases  and  by  preventing 
bacteria  reaching  the  stomach  causes  improved  digestion,  increased  appetite  and 
relish  for  food  and  promotes  good  health. 

use  and  sell  Calox  because  they  know  the  value  of  oxygen  in  a  dentifrice  and 
the  delightful  sense  of  freshness  and  purity  that  follows  its  use, 

use  Calox  for  themselves  and  for  their  patients  because  it  keeps  the  whole  mouth 
fresh  and  clean,  the  breath  sweet,  and  by  destroying  disease  germs  helps  the 
patient  to  regain  health  and  keeps  the  nurse  from  contracting    infectious  illness. 

recommend  it  because  many  diseases  are  water-borne  and  the  sterilizing  ac- 
tion of  Calox  upon  water  prevents  risk  of  contracting  diseases  from  water 
used  for  washing  the   mouth. 


Calox  contains  hydrogen  peroxide  in  powder  form. 
This  is  set  free  as  soon  as  the  powder  is  moistened. 
It,  therefore,  gives  you  all  the  benefits  of  the  best  of 
powders,  with  the  added  value  of  the  peroxide.  It  is 
as  perfect  a  dentifrice  as  can  be  made  and  a  great 
advance  over  anything  ever  before  offered. 

TRY  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

A  dainty  sample  and  booklet  on  the  Care  of  the  Teeth  sent  free  on  request.  Also  a  pretty 
little  colored  book,  entitled  The  Tooth  Brush  Army,  which  will  amuse  and  instruct  the  children. 
Write  for  it  today. 

All   Druggists,    25c 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  91-97  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

ASK  FOR  THE  CALOX  TOOTH  BRUSH 

Reaches  every  part  of  every  tooth  and  cleans  them  perfectly.     Sold 
by  all  druggists,    35c.    each.        Every    brush    guaranteed    perfect. 


/   Trade  Mark  ;,.-,v 

T>.THE  OXYGEN 
'TOOTH  ..POWDER^ 

'■^    .  i  TRADE    MARK  . 

■il^  GRANTED  MAY  17  190-1   CO 
'   AND    CANADIAN    PATENTS  0" 


[U»*CTjptus  AND    SOlt    t' 

ESSON  &.  ROBB 

NEW   YORK. U.S. A    --^S 
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A  Nut-Like 
Blend 


Some  Morning 
This  Week 

Serve  a  dish  of  sliced  bananas,  mixed 
with  Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice. 

The  grains  have  a  flavor  like  toast- 
ed nuts,  and  they  form  a  delightful 
blend. 

Or  serve  the  grains  simply  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

These  are  enticing  morsels,  thin- 
walled,  porous,  crisp.  See  how  folks 
enjoy  them. 

Some  Evening 
This  Week 

Serve  these  airy  wafers  in  bowls  of 
milk. 

They  are  exceedingly  porous.  They 
are  whole-grain  foods.  And  they  have 
an  almond  taste. 

Digestion  is  easy,  because  all  the 
granules  have  been  literally  blasted  to 
pieces. 

Millions  Began 
That  Way 

That's  how  countless  people  were 
forever  won  to  these  enticing  foods. 

They  found  them  once  on  the  morn- 
ing table.  And  they  never  forgot  the 
taste. 

Now  a  million  dishes  every  day  are 
eaten  by  those  who  have  found  them 
out. 


Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are 
Prof.  Anderson's  foods.  They  are 
steam-exploded  grains. 

A  terrific  heat  gives  the  nut-like 
taste.  The  explosion  makes  them 
porous. 

Crisp,  flaky,  brown  and  toasted,  they 
are  fascinating  foods. 

Serve  them  in  some  way,  some  day 
this  week,  and  see  how  your  folks  re- 
gard them. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,   15c 

Except  in  Extreme    Wemt 

Tt\e  Quaker  Oa'&  G»npAny 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  THE   HORSE 

Lydekker,  Rirbard.  The  Horse  and  Its  Rela- 
tives. Cloth.  8vo,  286  pp.  Illustrated.  New 
York:    Macmillan  Co.    $2.60  net. 

Since  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  contributed 
his  volume  on  Horses  to  the  "Naturalist's 
Library,"  about  1840,  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  species,  and  of  its 
domestication,  has  been  obtained  which 
would  astonish  him  and  his  friends.  Marsh 
and  Cope  and  Osborn  have  Avorked  out  the 
family  pedigree  from  its  paleontological 
beginnings.  Flower  and  others  have  eluci- 
dated its  anatomy,  and  Ewart,  Ridgeway, 
and  the  German  archeologists  have  studied 
its  history  in  relation  to  man.  No  one  is 
better  prepared  than  Dr.  Lydekker  to  di- 
gest this  new  and  varied  information  and 
utilize  it  constructively  for  the  unlearned; 
and  he  has  made  a  book  which  is  a  real 
addition  not  only  to  the  literature  of  the 
horse,  but  to  that  of  general  zoology. 

After  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  horse,  and  its  position  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  he  ttirns  to  the  theme 
which  occupies  the  bulk  of  the  volume — 
the  history  of  the  part  this  animal  has 
borne  in  the  history  of  ei\dUzation.  Here 
the  reader  will  find  the  latest  researches 
summarized  and  discust  with  Uberal  in- 
telligence. None  of  these  has  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  primitive  home  and  charac- 
ter of  our  horses,  and  the  beginnings  of 
their  service  to  mankind,  than  the  work  of 
the  American  explorers,  Pumpelly,  Schmidt 
and  their  assistants  in  Turkestan,  as  inter- 
preted by  Professor  Duerst  of  Geneva;  and 
by  this  light  the  history  of  the  modern 
horse,  other  than  the  Arab,  seems  now 
quite  clear.  Its  original  home  was  un- 
doubtedly the  steppes  of  Western-central 
Asia,  whence  it  spread  abroad,  undergoing 
modifications  of  structure  as  the  species 
gradually  adapted  itself  to  local  conditions, 
in  forested  Europe  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
rare  r*rzevalsky's  horse  of  the  Gobi  desert 
there  still  remains  a  wild  animal  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  known  to  the  earliest 
men.  The  discussion  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  animal,  past  and  present,  and  of  its 
progress  toward  its  modern  domestic  races, 
is  full,  satisfactory,  and  interesting.  As 
for  the  Arab,  its  early  historj^  is  more  ob- 
scure. One  hypothesis  derives  it  from  the 
same  source  as  the  northern  horses,  and 
attributes  to  its  desert  habitat  and  to  selec- 
tive breeding  the  pt^culiar  characteristics  it 
possesses.  Dr.  L>  Jokker,  however,  in- 
clines to  the  other  view,  namely,  that  it 
represents  a  separate  and  extinct  species, 
now  much  modified.  The  most  highly 
developed  breeds  of  our  pres(>nt  stock  owe 
their  excellence  to  the  union,  since  Roman 
times,  of  the  nortlu>rn  horse  with  the 
Arabian. 

Taking  it  altogether,  and  not  forgetting 
its  admirable  illustrations,  few  more  inter- 
esting scientific  books  have  been  issued 
within  the  past  decade.  It  is  admirably 
ind( xed. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

Elll.s,  llavelork.    The  Task  of  Serial  H^Ktene. 

Cloth.      Pp.  xv-414.     Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
$2.50  net. 

Havelock  Ellis  is  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive writers,  on  scientific  subjects  of  a 
popular  character,  in  the  English  language. 


This  l)ook  will  add  to  his  reputation  in  this 
respect,  and  to  the  obligations  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  The  author's  outl«)ok 
is  broadly  historical,  scientific,  and,  withal, 
practical  and  humanitarian.  He  views  the 
horizon  of  his  subject  from  the  days  of 
Plato  and  Rabelais,  Campanella  and  ^lore. 
He  goes  into  a  scholarl\-  analysis  of  the 
changing  status  of  women,  the  new  aspect 
of  the  woman's  movement,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women  in  relation  to  romantic  love, 
the  significance  of  the  falling  birth-rate, 
eugenics  and  love,  religion  and  the  child, 
the  problem  of  sexual  hygiene,  immorality 
and  the  law,  the  war  against  war,  the 
problem  of  an  international  language,  and 
individualism  and  Socialism.  Throughout 
the  book,  there  is  infused  the  spirit  of  the 
author's  prefatory  words  that  "The  study 
of  social  hygiene  means  the  studj-  of  those 
things  which  concern  the  welfare  of  human 
beings  Living  in  societies." 

There  is  probably  not  a  man  living  better 
fitted  for  WTiting  such  a  book,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  English  language 
more  likely  to  interest,  instnact,  and  help 
the  average  intelligent  reader  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject  of  social  hj'giene. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  author's  spirit  and 
method,  one  may  take  the  chapter  on  the 
woman's  movement.  Writing  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  the  thick  of  the  suffragette 
agitation,  we  find  him  saying  in  connec- 
tion with  the  protest  against  women  be- 
ing merely  "charming"  in  their  relations 
with  men:  "If  'charm'  is  to  be  understood 
in  so  narrow  and  conventionalized  a  sense 
that  it  means  something  incompatible  with 
the  developed  natural  acti\aties,  whether  of 
the  soul  or  of  the  body,  then  such  a  protest 
is  amply  justified.  But  in  the  larger  sense, 
'charm' — which  means  the  power  to  effect 
work  without  emploj'ing  brute  force — is 
indispensable  to  women.  Charm  is  a 
woman's  strength  just  as  strength  is  a 
man's  charm.  And  the  justification  for 
women  in  this  matter  is  that  herein  they 
represent  the  progress  of  civilization." 
And,  again:  "But  the  immense  advantage 
of  the  activity  of  the  suffragettes  has  been 
indirect.  It  has  enabled  the  great  mass  of 
ordinary  sensible  women  who  neither  join 
Suffrage  societies  nor  anti-Suffrage  socie- 
ties to  think  for  themselves  on  this  qties- 
tion." 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Butt,  Major  .Archibald  W.  Both  Sides  of  the 
Shield.  Pp.  155.  London  and  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     1912.     $1. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
this  little  book  is  the  high  tribute  paid  to 
Major  Butt  in  a  foreword  by  President 
William  H.  Taft.  who  ascribes  to  his  former 
aide,  the  young  hero  who  met  an  imtimely 
death  when  the  great  sliip  Titanic  sank, 
every  attractive  quality  of  manhood.  Fol- 
lowing this  tribute  is  a  short  sketch  of  the 
young  officer's  life,  calling  attention  to  his 
journalistic  career,  his  skill  in  sohnng  army 
transportation  problems,  and  his  record  of 
military  achievements. 

Major  Butt's  story  itself  is  short,  sweet 
and  satisfactory.  The  hero,  a  young  jour- 
nalist, is  sent  South  on  a  commission  to 
write  a  series  of  letters  on  educational  and 
(Continued  on  page  852) 
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**rm  a  pretty  good  cook,  but  I  couldn't  make  bouUlon  like  this!" 

"  You  could,  if  you  used  Steero  Cubes  as  I  do/' 

Steero  Bouillon  is  sure  to  please  your  guests,  and  it  requires  no  skill  nor 
trouble  to  prepare.  The  perfect  blending  of  the  flavor  of  beef,  vegetables  and 
spices,  on  which  the  expert  chef  so  prides  himself,  is  made  for  you  by  our 
special  method.  Steero  assures  you  the  most  deliciously  flavored  bouillon  at 
any  time — made  in  a  moment  by  simply  dropping  a  Steero  Cube  into  a  cup  and 
adding  boiling  water.   It  is  always  the  same — quality  and  flavor  do  not  change. 


samn 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

Bouillon  Cubes 

Made  by  American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 

The  wise  housewife  keeps  a  box  of  Steero  Cubes  handy  because  she  knows 
how  convenient  they  are  to  use  on  all  occasions — luncheon,  breakfast,  dinner; 
when  traveling  or  on  an  outing.  Added  to  sauces,  gravies  or  soups,  just 
before  serving,  they  add  a  delightful  piquancy. 

Write  Us  for  Free  Samples 


'A  Cube 
Makes 


and  convince  yourself  of  the  great  convenience  and  high  quaUty  of  Steero  Cubes,  and  how 
indispensable  they  are  becoming  in  the  majority  of  homes. 

If  your  druggist,  grocer  or  deUcatessen  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Steero  Cubes,  send 
35c  for  a  box  of  12  Cubes,  postpaid;  enough  for  12  cups.  Boxes  of  50  or  100  Cubes  are  more 
economical  for  regular  home  use. 

Distributed  and  Guaranteed  hy 

Schieffelin  &  Co^  217  William  Street,  New  York 

Under  Pure  Food  Law,  Serial  No.  i. 
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Get  Physics  in  your  Pen— 

and  it 

Won't  Leak 


Y 


iJKlH 


OU  can't  stop  the  leak  in  a  foun- 
tain pen  with  caps,  plugs,  or 
patent  screw  joints. 

Build  the  pen  by  a  simple  law  of 
Physics  and  there  won't  be  any  leak- 
inc:  and  smearing. 

The  reason  ordinary  fountain  pens 
Irak  is  that  the  ink  in  the  feed  tube 
won't  all  run  down  when  pen  is  in 
vest  pocket  position.  Some  ink 
always  hangs  up  in  the  straight  feed 
tube. 

When  the  heat  of  the  body— 98  de 
grees — heats  tlve  air  in  the  pen,  the 
air  e.xpaiids,  inishes  up  through  the 
inky  feed  tube,  and  drives  the  ink 
up  and  out,  sprawling  it  all  over  the 
writing  end  of  the  pen  to  smudge 
your  ringers  when  you  remove  cap 
to  write. 

The  Parker  Pen  is  built  with  a 
curved  feed  tube;. one  end  of  it 
touches  the  barrel  wall.  See  X-ray 
photo. 

This  touch  starts  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion. That  Capillary  Attraction 
sucks  the  ink  down  and  out  of  the 
Parker  feed  tube  before  the  warm 
expanding  air  goes  up.  Of  course, 
when  the  air  goes  up  in  the  Parker, 
no  ink  goes  with  it. 

Thus  do  you  see  how  the  science 
of  Physics  keeps  the  Parker  Pen 
from  leaking? 

Parker  Pens  write  smoothlv,  for 
they  have  14k  gold  pens  tipi)ea  witli 
liardest  Iridium.  They  never  blot 
or  skip  because  the  Parker  Spear 
Head  Ink  Controller  keeps  ink  from 
flowing  too  fast  or  too  slow. 

Parker  Lucky  Curve  Fountain 
Pens  $2,  J2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5  and  up,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  ornamentation. 


NTAI 


PEN 


New  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  Pen 

refuses  to  leak  -  even  wlien  bottom 
up.  Small  sizes  for  lady's  purse,  etc. 
Prices  52.50,  $3,  $4,  $5  and  up. 

New  Parker  Disappearing  Clip 

sticks  like  grim  death  but  disap- 
penrs  quick  when  you  remove  cap 
to  write 

Should   any    Parker    Pen    leak  or 
not  write,  return  within  10  days,  and 
dealer  will  quickly  re- 
fund.   We  protect  him 
from  anv  loss.    If  your 
dealer  cioesn't   handle 
Parker    Pens  send   us 
his  name.    We'll  send 
y^  *"-(. Jl    you  comijlete  catalog 
j(<|*CT    to  select  from. 
^anr         what's  the  matter  witli 
jBfcn    getting  a   I'arker  today? 


MAKE  THIS 
TF.5T 

rViYOURSELF 

f 


PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

60  Mill  Sireel,  Janetville,  Witconsio 

New  York  Retail  Store 
11  Park  Row  Opposite  Post  Office 


ART  BASKETRY 


Makes 

Delightful 

Gifts 


This  beautiful 
Scrap  Basket  or 
Jardiniere  sent 
prepaid  for^ZiS 
12  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Crafts- 
man Brown  or 
Forest  CJreen. 
JVrite  to-day  for  complete  catalog 

BURLINGTON  WILLOW  WARE  SHOPS 

WnshinRton  Street,  BurlinRton,  Iowa 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  850; 

social  conditions  of  the  section,  and  finding 
himself  a  welcome  guest  in  a  typical  South- 
ern home,  falls  deeply  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  There  have  to  be 
complications  to  make  a  real  novel,  and 
the  hero's  use  of  the  lives  of  his  host's  fam- 
ily as  material  for  his  letters  is  enough  to 
create  a  misunderstanding  and  a  temporary 
estrangement.  Major  Butt  has  told  the 
story  with  simplicity  and  directness — his 
descriptions  are  graphic  and  his  characters 
consistent.  Love  conquers  at  last,  but  just 
how  the  reader  must  find  out  for  himself. 

Schauffler,  Rachel  Capeii.  The  Goodly  Fel- 
lowship. Pp.  325.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1912.     $1.25  net. 

Miss  Schauffler's  life,  as  the  daughter  of 
a  missionarj',  has  given  her  the  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  wliich  contribute  so  much 
power  and  sincerity  to  this  novel  set  in  a 
Persian  background.  It  contains  many 
interesting  facts  about  the  country  and 
the  treachery  and  \  indictiveness  of  some 
of  the  natives.  The  lieroine,  .Jean  Stuart, 
a  wealthy  tourist  circling  the  globe,  is  un- 
avoidably and  unexpectedly  left  alone 
with  a  native  courier.  In  her  attempt  to 
reach  Marumna,  after  a  most  e.xeiting  and 
dramatic  experience,  she  is  rescued  by 
Thorley  Prescott  from  the  mission  station, 
but  the  native,  thwarted,  vows  vengeance, 
and  furnishes  plenty  of  trouble  throughout 
the  narrative. 

The  author  has  done  some  clever  work 
in  her  description  of  the  little  band  of  mis- 
sionaries, from  the  noble  earnest  worker 
to  the  less  agreeable  characters  who  always 
attach  themselves  to  a  "ciuse."  While 
she  naturally  gives  some  details  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  missionaries,  it 
is  all  attractive  reading.  She  tells  an  in- 
tense, vital  love-story  with  dramatic  situa- 
tions, convincing  charm,  and  engrossing 
complications.  Through  her  love  for  Thor- 
ley and  her  contact  with  the  earnest  lives 
about  her  Jean  changes  from  a  heedless 
social  butterfly  to  a  thoughtful  woman 
willing  to  devote  her  life  and  wealth  to  the 
help  of  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  un- 
enlightened. 

Meredith,   George.     The   Poetical   Works  of. 

With  notes  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  8vo,  pp.  623.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2  net. 

The  justification  of  this  book  is  that  it  is 
the  first  complete  edition  of  (ieorge  Mere- 
dith's poetry  in  one  volume.  The  tt^xt  is 
that  of  Scribner's  Memorial  Edition,  and 
the  order  is  practical!.*  the  same  as  in  that 
edition.  The  editor.  Mr.  (Ieorge  Macaulay 
Trevelyan,  has  written  a  few  explanatory 
notes,  those  referring  to  "Modern  Love" 
giving  an  interesting  intt>rpretation  of  this 
r(>nuirkablo  sonnet  series.  One  is  glad  to 
find  in  an  appendix  the  first  (IS.")])  version 
of  "Love  in  the  Valley,"  which  many  dis- 
criminating readers  prefer  to  the  longer 
revision  made  some  years  later.  Of  the 
general  appearance,  paper,  type,  etc.,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  except  in  commen- 
dation. 

Train,  Arthur,  formerly  A.s.si.stanl  District  .Xltor- 
ney,  New  York  County.  Courts,  C'riiillnals,  and 
the  Camorra.  Pp.253.  1912.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

This  book  is  well  written  and  it  i.s  printtnl 
oil  good  pap(M'.  witli  generous  margins.  The 
three  chief  divisions  into  w  liicli  it  is  divided 


each  brings  out  important  parts  of  the  re- 
spective topics,  for  instance,  under  Courts: 
"The  pleasant  fiction  of  the  presumption  of 
innocence  " ;  "  Preparing  a  criminal  ease  for 
trial";  Sensationahsm  and  jury  trials." 
Under  Criminals  we  have,  "Why  do  men 
kill?";  " Detectives  and  others " ;  "Detect- 
ives who  detect."  The  Camorra  finally 
brings  before  us  "The  Camorra  of  Italy"; 
"An  American  lawyer  at  Viterbo";  "The 
Mala  Vita  in  America."^  The  longest  part 
is  that  dealing  with  the  Camof|a,  to  which 
over  one  hundred  i)ages  are  deA^tM.*- 

The  reviewer  frankly  confesses  tlmt  he  is 
at  a  loss  to  discern  the  piu-pose  of  the  book. 
It  is  certainly  not  information  to  young 
lawyers  nor  to  detectives,  since  in  that  ease 
it  ought  to  have  been  more  systematically 
arranged.  Nor  is  it  a  history  of  any  of  the 
three  subjects  which  form  the  main  divi- 
sions, since  it  is  too  short  for  that.  The  only 
purpose  it  can  serve  is  to  ))eguile  a  few  hours 
of  interesting  reading,  and  in  that  respect  it 
is  inferior  to  a  good  detective  novel.  It  is, 
however,  superior  to  the  latter,  in  giving 
facts  of  actual  crimes"and  their,detec;tion  by 
various  methods,  or  rather  procedures, 
since  Mr.  Train  does  not  seem  to  believe  in 
definite  rules  in  the  business  of  a  detective. 
Quick  Avit,  ability  to  coordinate  apparently 
irrelevant  and  disconnected  pieces  of  infor- 
mation, seem  more  trustworthy.  To  those 
who  are  inclined  to  idle  away  a  few  hours 
with  reading  that  kind  of  information,  the 
book  may  be  commended;  others  may  pre- 
fer good  fiction  or  more  solid  information. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  President  of  Stanford 
University.  Unseen  Empire.  Pp.  211.  1912. 
Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association.      $1.50  net. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  reads  verj* 
.significantly:  "'A  study  of  the  plight  of 
nations  that  do  not  pay  their  debts."  If  we 
are  to  believe  our  author — and  no  open- 
minded  reader  can  deny  the  facts  quoted — 
ruin  will  ine\itably  overcome  the  nations 
which  glory  in  the  preparation  for  war  to  the 
extent  of  hinidreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  "showing  the 
other  fellow  "  that  he  is  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other's  expenditiu'e  for  war.  Yor 
this  costly,  foolish,  and  useless  expenditure 
is  never  to  result  in  a  war  among  the  great 
nations,  since  the  "Un.seen  Empire"  of 
finance  and  commerce  has  set  its  face 
against  such  a  war  as  destructive  of  the 
international  relations  of  this  "unseen 
Empire." 

Most  of  the  threatened  wars  of  the  last 
few  years  between  France  and  Germany 
and  (^lermany  and  Great  Britain  have 
really  been  prexcnted  by  these  interna- 
tional forces  of  finance.  The  only  finan- 
cial interests  tiial  still  clamor  for  tear 
preparntioits,  mind  you,  not  necessarily  Avar, 
are  the  armament  makers  of  Europe.  The 
combined  capitalization  of  six  English 
firms  is  f  i:}7.S(X).(XK),  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  (Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim) 
has  among  its  stockholders  and  directors 
2  dukes,  2  marciui.ses,  50  earls  or  barons,  15 
baronets,  5  knights.  21  military  or  naval 
officers,  6  journalists,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  these  socially  infiuential  people  may 
afl'tM't  exj)enditures  f(n-  war  preparations. 
Tlu>  Krupp  Company  of  Germany  cheer- 
fully dcH'lares  dividends  of  25  per  cent, 
since  its  agents  are  active  all  over  Europe 
s(>lliiig  arms  and  cannons  to  already  im- 
poverished nations.  The  book  is  full  of  val- 
uable facts,  and  should  be  read  l>y  many. 
(.Continued  on  page  856) 
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A  Quarter- Pound  Box — To  Try 


mdotolate^ 


Yours— a  Quarter- 
Pound  Box— Free 


Of  Nobility  Chocolates — the  supreme  success  in  the  making 
of  perfect  sweets.  When  you  try  them  you  will  say  that 
they  are  as  royally  good  to  eat  as  their  name  implies — sur- 
passing in  quality  and  delightful  flavor  any  chocolates  you 
ever  tasted.  Only  the  choicest  ingredients  and  the  utmost 
cleverness  of  blending  can  produce  such  chocolates. 

Wrapped  with  a  daintiness  and  artistry  befitting   their 
high  quality,  in  pound,  two-pound  and  five-pound  packages. 

^obilify  Chocolates,  $1.00  a  "Pound 

'^SATISFACTION    BOX''— FREE 

Simply  send  us  the  postage  (10  cents)  with  your  name  and  address  and 
the  name  of  your  dealer  and  you  "will  receive  a  "Satisfaction  Box" — 
one-quarter  pound  of   Nobility  Chocolates   by  return  mail. 

]00SE-\A(rCEs   (OMP^/jy     207  Washington  Street  North,   Boston,  M 
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SOO  Shaves 


From  12  Blades 


Guaranteed 


[2  Mills  to  1  Cent  Per  Shave  Guaranteed] 


This  wiiodcii  iii.iii  is  used 
in  AutoStnip  window  dis- 
plays. Hcsliows  you  how 
to  strop  AuCoStrop  blades 
to    Head    Bjrber    edges. 

If  a  wooden  man  can 
do  it  you  can 


^^p'HE    AutoStrop    Safety    Razor  is    not    a    blade-vendinti    machine. 
%^|         It's  a  blade-saving,  head-barber-shaving  razor. 

If  shavers  will  only  realize  that  stropping  xszs  necessary  to  shaving 
as  a  gas  engine  is  to  aii  automobile,  then  shavers  will  realize  why  we  can 
make  the  following  Guarantee,  and  why  we  can  guarantee  every  one  of 
the  500  shaves  to  be  a  Hea^  Barber  Shave. 

THE  500  SHAVE  GUARANTEE 

yi  NY  shaver  failing  to  get  500  Head  Barber  shaves  from  a  package  of  1  z  Auto- 
±\_  Strop  blades,  may  return  his  i  2  blades  to  us,  state  how  many  shaves  he  is 
short,  and  we  will  send  him  enough  n«w  blades  to  make  good  his  shortage. 

First  co.->t  (razor  12  blades  and  strop);   ^5-^  500  =  1  rent  per  shave. 

Cost    atur  first  500  shaves  (12  new  blades);  ^i  ^-500  =  2  mills  per  shave. 

Nothing  wonderful  about  this  guarantee,  as  AutoStroppers  often  get  500 
shaves  from  one  blade.  There  isn't  a  Head  Barber  in  the  world  who  wouldn't 
guarantee  to  give  you  500  Head  Barber  shaves  from  12  of  his  blades.  Because 
his  expert  stropping  not  only  sharpens  the  keenest  edge  possible,  but  keeps  it 
sharp  for  scores  of  shaves.  The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  a  mechanical  Head 
Barber,  which  makes  everyone  able  to  strop  as  expertly  as  a  Head  Barber,  and 
as  speedily  and  easily,  because  both  stropping  and  shaving  are  done  nvithout 
Jetiiching  hlaJe. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  consists  of  silver-plated,  selt'-stropping  razor, 
12  blades  and  strop  in  smart  case.  Price  $5.  Same  price  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.      Factories  in  both  countries.      Send  for  Catalog. 

Don't  hesitate  in  asking  the  dealer  to  sell  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on 
30  days'  tree  trial.      \\'e  protect  him  from  loss  should  you  take  the  razor  back. 

Ben  Franklin  would  say:  "Have  you  an  AutoStrop  Razor  to  get  tomorroiv  ? 
Get  it  to  Jay!  " 

AUTOSTROP    SAFETY    RAZOR    COMPANY,  346   Fifth   Ave.,  New  York; 
400  Richmond  St.  W.,  Toronto;  61  New  Oxford  St.,  Loodon;  Schleusenbrucke  No.  8,  Hamburg. 
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Oive  nim  - 
Guaranteed 
%/7tav/nor  3^ 


/^J^lX'E  "him"  a  Christmas  present 
K^  that  means  500  days  of  constant 
use — 500  daily  reminders  ofyou. 

Give  him  an  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor,  which  guarantees  500  Head 
Barber  shaves  from  one  set  of  i  2  blades. 
Read  our  Guarantee  on  opposite  page. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  not 
only  a  practical  gift  but  a  handcome 
one  as  well.  Standard  set  consists  of 
silver-plated,  self-stropping  razor,  1 2 
blades  of  finest  steel,  and  horsehide 
strop,  in  handsome  leather  or  metal 
case,  price  $  5 .  With  gold-plated  razor 
only  $5.50. 

Combination  gift  sets,  conuining  soap, 
brush  and  toilet  articles,  etc.,  $6.50  to  $25. 
Our  catalog  shows  many  attractive  styles. 
.Send  for  it. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razors  are  sold  on  triai. 
If  unsatisfactory  in  any  way,  dealer  cheerfully 
refunds,  as  we  protect  him  from  loss.  So, 
if  "he"  shouldn't  like  his  AutoStrop  Razor, 
you  can  easily  take  it  back  to  the  store  after 
Christmas. 

But  he  wiil  like  it,  and  will  be  everlastingly 
grateful  to  you  for  its  economy  and  fine  shaving. 

'  Phone  your  dealer  to  send  you  an  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  on  trial.  But  let  no  dealer  sell 
vou  some  other  safety  razor  in  place  of  the 
AutoStrop.  If  you  do,  you'll  miss  the  chance 
to  wipe  out  "  his "  shaving  extravagances. 

Remember:  only  the  AutoStrop  Safety 
Kijzor  guarantees  Head  Barber  shaves  at  i 
mills  to  I  cent  per  shave. 

Order  *'his"  Christmas  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  todav. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.. 
346  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Toronto;  London 
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R^a 


11    is  one  of  Nature's  secrets. 


II 

n 


Sparkling  (effervescent) 
in  three  table  sizes. 
Plain  (still)  in  half-gal- 
lon bottles,  and  other 
sizes  if  desired. 

If  you  have  difficulty 
getting  Londonderry 
locally,  write  us.  We  will 
see  you  are  supplied  at 
regular  retail  prices. 


is  one  of  Nature's  secrets, 
and  Nature  best  knows  \2 
how  to  compound  the 
essential  elements  to 
distill  pure,  palatable 
and  refreshing  water. 

You  get  it  as  Nature 
sends  it  bubbling  forth 
out  of  the  hidden 
hollows  of  the  hills  of 
New  Hampshire. 

When  you  drink 
Londonderry,  you  in- 
stinctively say:  "This 
is  the  best  water  in 
the  world."  And  right 
you  are. 

Londonderry  is  as  good 
as  it  is  pure. 

It  is  the  water  you 
and  yours  should  always 
drink. 


,^  LONDONDERRY 
■   '  LITHIA  SPRING 
WATER  CO. 
Nashaa, 


|] 


.    [\ashaa,      r' 


O  The  Select— But 

Useful  Gifts  You  Want 

are  fully  shown  and  described  in 
our  new  1912  Catalog.  Among  the 
season's  latest  novelties 

The  Friendship  Pin 

stands  pre-eminent.  Solid  gold. 
No.  D-740.     Price  $1.00. 

Tie  Clasp 


0^<% 


\4  ftctunl  dim 


'l!hip  n"'*'  ^olid  Oold  set  with  Dia- 
,S  «itii»i  liui  mond  Chip.    No.  D-0306. 
Price  $1.50. 

Cuff  Linka 

Solid     flold    set     with    Diamond 
Chip.   No.  D-sfhS;.    Price  $3.50. 
Utility  is  the  mark  of  good  gifts.     Our 
catalog   contains    excellent     sug- 
gestions.    Write   today  for    copy. 

The*  TQnk.e>  Co. 

l-lttalilmhi'.l    \V.,& 

cuif   Mnh.    378  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(.Continued  from  page  852) 

Jarkson,  F.  Hamilton.  Rambles  In  the  Pyre- 
nees. 8vo,  pp.  419.  New  York:  E.  P.  Uutton  & 
Co.     $6  net. 

?The  author  of  this  handsome  volume  en- 
joys a  reputation  in  London,  not  only  as 
an  easel  painter  but  as  an  ecclesiastical 
decorator  and  lecturer.  The  present  work 
exhibits  his  learning,  as  well  as  his  taste, 
Ho  seems  to  have  confined  his  travels  and 
descriptions  to  those  districts  of  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  which  are  least  known 
to  modern  travelers.  He  shows  how 
French  art  overflowed  from  the  school  of 
Toulouse,  until  it  flooded  Modern  Spain 
with  skilful  ecclesiastical  sculptors  such  as 
made  Gothic  the  heritage  of  Navarro, 
Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  while  the  debased 
and  gaudy  renaissance  stylo  reigned  in  Cen- 
tral Spain.  After  the  Albigensian  massa- 
cres the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  art  was 
blighted,  for  the  learned,  artistic,  and  liberal 
court  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  was  swept 
awaj'.  Roussillon  and  Catalonia,  as  our 
atithor  shows,  succeeded  as  centers  of 
artistic  influence  where  the  courts  of  the 
Kings  of  Majorca  spread  the  same  kind  of 
artistic  cultivation,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, wliich  killed  artistic  inspiration  of 
every  kind. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  path  taken 
by  JNIr.  Jackson  in  his  survey  of  the  French 
Pyrenees.  He  takes  us  to  all  the  principal 
towns  and  villages  of  this  most  interesting 
region,  describing  in  detail  their  buildings 
and  monuments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  who  have  the  opportunity  will  follow 
his  lead,  read  his  book,  and  enter  upon  a 
new  world  of  beautiful  scenery,  marvelous 
ecclesiastical  art,  and  a  population  of 
peasantry  unexcelled  for  their  courtesy, 
industry,  and  contentment.  The  illustra- 
tions are  not  the  least  interesting  and  valu- 
able feature  in  Mr.  Jackson's  book.  The 
plans  of  churches  and  other  buildings  are 
mostly  the  work  of  the  author  himself, 
and  the  half-tones  and  line-drawings  are 
adiniral)l(>. 


Switzerland  in  Sun- 

307.     Boston:    Little, 


D'Auvergne,  Edmund  It. 
shine  and  Snow.      8vo,  pp. 
Brown   &  Co.     $3. 

Mr.  D'Auvergne  has  succeeded  in  weaA- 
ing  together  in  a  harmonious  and  brilliant 
tissue  accounts  of  the  history-,  scenery,  and 
traveling  adventures  of  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  Switzerland.  The  little  Republic 
is  well  known  to  experienced  American 
travelers,  many  of  whom  have  climbed  its 
moimtain  peaks  and  lingered  on  the  shores 
of  its  lakes.  It  is,  however,  quite  the  excep- 
tion for  a  seeker  after  scenery  or  adventure 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  romantic  his- 
tory of  Helvetia — for  it  is  a  romantic  his- 
tory, and  has  imprest  itself  so  deeply  on  the 
mind  of  its  people  that  their  enthusiastic 
j)atriotism  has  burgeoned  out  into  the 
spk^ndid  flower  of  fable.  Concerning  the 
myth  of  Tell  this  autiior  i)r(>ttily  says: 

"The  apple  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  world's  history.  In  the  fruit  king- 
dom it  reigns  in  i)r()U(l  sovereignty.  .  .  . 
At  great  events  of  history  the  human  mind 
has  always  called  in  the  lowly  yet  homely 
apple.  First  the  unfortunate  dennvcmcnt 
of  the  garden  .scene  of  the  Eden  tragedy; 
then  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  Trojan  War; 
and  last,  assuredly  not  least,  the  tumult  of 
th(i  Swiss  war  of  freedom.  Placid,  succu- 
IcMit  fruit  of  discord.  .  .  .  But  why  carp  at 
the  details  of  a  picturesque  story,  when. 


alas!  criticism  with  its  heavy  foot  dogs  the 
nimble  steps  of  the  romancer." 

But  Switzerland  has  many  authentic 
incidents  of  her  people's  heroism  and  in- 
dependence, which  this  author  dwells  upon 
in  his  own  charming  style.  His  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  are  emphasized  by  thirty- 
six  plates  in  color  and  half-tone.  The  book 
is  completed  by  a  good  index. 

Men,  John.  Replanning  Small  Cities.  8vo, 
pp.  218.    New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch.     $2.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  fellow  of 
the  American  Societj'  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, shows  how  the  time  for  improWng 
urban  places  of  residence  and  business  is 
when  they  are  young  and  small.  He  gives 
as  examples  in  the  proposed  replanning  and 
practically  the  rebuilding  of  Roanoke,  San 
Diego,  Montclair,  Glen  Ridge,  and  Madi- 
son. His  essays  are  very  practical,  fuU  of 
valuable  information  and  amply  illustrated 
by  plans  and  half-tone  photographic  repro- 
ductions. The  movement  which  he  advo- 
cates is  best  outlined  in  his  own  words : 

"Town  planning  is  not  a  movement  to 
make  towns  beautiful  in  a  superficial  sense. 
Its  purposes  are  fundamental.  It  aims 
consciously  to  provide  those  faciUties  that 
are  for  the  common  good  that  concern 
everybody;  it  seeks  to  save  waste,  the 
almost  incalculable  waste  due  to  unskilful 
and  planless  proceedings,  for  by  doing 
things  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way  comprehensive  city  planning  saves  far 
more  than  its  cost.  It  endeavors  also  to 
establish  the  indi^^dualitJ^  of  a  city — to 
catch  its  peculiar  spirit,  to  preserve  its 
distinctive  flavor,  to  accent  its  particular 
physical  situation." 

The  book  is  timely  when  so  much  subur- 
ban property'  is  being  taken  up  and  built 
upon,  and  so  many  park  plots  and  lots  are 
b(ung  offered  by  real-estate  dealers.  Every 
})ark  planner  and  every  village  president 
or  trustee  should  read  this  excellent  treatise. 

Swift,   Edgar   James.     Youth   and  the  RaCe. 

Cloth.    Pp.  viii-342.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50  net. 

The  present  is  a  generation  that  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  self-conscious  in  all  of  its 
relations.  The  science  of  psychology  is  an 
expression  of  this  self-consciousness.  No 
pre^^ous  generation  has  developed  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  as  this  science. 
Here  is  a  book  that  illustrates  the  applica- 
tion of  psychologj'  to  that  most  important 
phase  of  .life,  youth. 

The  author's  viewpoint  is  that  of  genetio 
psj'chology,  or  the  psychologj^  of  growth. 
Youth  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  racial 
development,  and  the  qualities  of  youth  are 
interpreted  as  manifestations  of  racial  life 
reappearing  in  the  individual.  The  topics 
treated  are  the  following:  The  Spirit  of 
Adventure,  The  Ways  of  Youth,  The 
Chance  to  Grow,  The  School  and  the  Com- 
munity, Vagaries  of  the  School,  Fallacies  in 
Moral  Training,  The  Spirit  of  the  Gang, 
and  The  Release  of  Mental  Forces. 

The  discussion  of  such  topics  as  these 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  modern  scien- 
tific theory,  of  recapitulation,  or  the  re- 
hearsal of  racial  traits  in  the  individual  life, 
is  now  common  in  scientific  circles.  But 
the  i)opular  mind  has  yet  to  be  educated  in 
this  direction.  Professor  Swift's  book  is  a 
valual)le  contribution  to  this  end.  It  will 
ilhimiiiate  many  difficiilt  problems,  and 
alTord  for  parents  and  educators  new  ways 
of  approach  to  their  solution. 
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HAVE  A  HUNDRED  USES ' 


MENTHOL 
^       CANDY 

COUGH 
DROPS 


//  V 


Not  only  do  these  wonderful 
menthol  candy  cough  drops 
give  quick  relief  from  coughs, 
colds  and  throat  strain,  but 
they  have  exceptional  virtue  in 
'round  benefit. 


Are  You  One  Who  Would  Be  Benefitted  ? 


Ministers,  Speakers,  Teachers, 
Singers,  Actors,  Professional  Men 

tind  that  o^Sz^/^^  keeps  their 
voice  clear,  forceful  and  in  con- 
dition. 

Salesmen,  correspondents,  can- 
vassers, demonstrators,  telephone 

users — all  praise  a^2£^erL<f  for 


its  quick   relief  in  throat  strain. 


Those  who  work  outdoors — 
Policemen,  postmen,  chauffeurs, 
drivers,     artisans,     mechanics  — 

fi^^  o^Sz^c/z^  invaluable. 

Golf  players,  huntsmen,  gun- 
ners, athletes,  automobilists, — 
even     aviators  —  have     become 


enthusiastic   users    of  c^^z^^z^ 
Menthol   Candy   Cough   Drops. 

Because  of  its  manifold  uses  oi^Sz^^  Menthol 

Candy   Cough  Drop   has  become  the   popular 

American  cough  drop.     It  is  used  everywhere. 

Put  a  cj^Sz^i^  Cough  Drop  in  your  mouth  and  instantly 
it  will  soothe  the  affected  parts,  and  afford  quick  relief. 

c^^^c^e^t^  "^^v  prevent  a  possible  minor  cold  or  hoarseness  from 
developing  into  a  serious  ailment.  Keep  a  box  with  you  constantly 
during  changeable  weather — and  close  at  hand  at  all  times. 

WHEREVER  YOU  SEE  A  DRUG  STORE  OR  A 
CONFECTIONERY  STORE  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 
TO  BUY  .,^2,^i^  MENTHOL  CANDY  COUGH  DROPS 

Be  sure  you  ask 


^A  ^-r^ 


■f/l 


im 


WM.  H.  LUDEN 


Manufacturing  Confectioner 


8.>H 
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BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 
TROCH 

FOR  COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 

FOR  ASTHMA. 

FOR  CATARRH. 

FOR  BRONCHITIS. 

ASSIST  EXPECTORATION. 

CLEAR  THE  VOICE. 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

guaranteed  to  contain  NO  OPIUM  or  other 
harmful  ingredient. 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

CAN  BE  TAKEN  BV  ALL. 

For  CHILDREN. 

For  ADULTS. 

EXCELLENT  FOR  CLEARING  THE  VOICE. 

FOR.SINGING  OR  SPEAKING. 

CARRY  THEM  ABOUT  WITH  YOU! 

"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  most  convenient 
for  carrying  about  the  person  AT  ALL  TIMES, 
whether  in  the  street,  at  the  church  or  theatre.  They 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  taken  with  impun- 
ity by  the  most  delicate  person  as  occasion  requires. 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

RELIEVE 

COUGHS, 

HOARSENESS, 

INFLAMED  THROAT. 

CAUTION. 

In  consequence  of  the  world-famed  and  well-earned 
reputation  ol  BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES,  many  counterfeit,  loose,  and  worthless 
imitations  have  been  fostered.  See  that  you  obtain 
only  the  genuine,  having  the  facsimile  of  the  sole  pro- 
prietors. 


oil  tlif  wrapper  of  each  box. 

Prices:    25c,  50c  and  $1   per  box. 
SAMPLE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

John  1.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life  — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 

for  ///,//•  hiut-fit. 

Oriental 

Antique  and  modern  rugs  of  distinct- 
ive character,  and  at  prices  as  low  as 
compatible  with  quality.  Personal 
attention  given  to  mail  orders. 

Antique  Chinese  Rugs  a  Specialty 

JONES  &  BRINDISI 

452  FIFTH  AVE.,       Knox  Building,       NEW  YORK 


CURRENT  POETRY 


METRICAL  translations  of  verse  are 
not,  usually,  satisfactory.  However 
skilful  the  rendering  may  be,  it  frequently 
seems  that  the  spirit  of  the  original  poem  is 
lost.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule — 
many  of  them  are  found  in  the  work  of  that 
too  little-known  (^anadian  poet,  the  late 
George  Murray.  Mr.  Murray  had  a  thor- 
ough command  of  the  French  language,  and 
his  translations  of  Gautier,  Theuriet,  and 
others  are  remarkably  good.  His  original 
poems  show  the  effects  of  his  familiarity 
with  French,  for  they  are  wTitten  with 
Gallic  deftness  and  wit.  From  his  "  Poet- 
ical Works,"  a  memorial  volume  recently 
published  in  Montreal,  by  E.  G.  O'Connor, 
we  take  the  following  verses,  which  are 
fairly  representative  of  Mr.  Murray's  dis- 
tinguished talent. 

The  King  and  the  Peasant 

By  George  Murray 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  shall 
hardly  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And 
again  I  say  unto  you.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." — New  Testament. 

Once,  at  the  self-same  point  of  time, 

Two  mortals  passed  from  earth: 
One  was  a  King  of  caste  sublime, 

But  base  the  other's  birth; 
And  each  had  led  a  stainless  Ufe 
Amid  this  sinful  planet's  strife. 

Upward  the  spirits  took  their  flight 

Enfranchised  and  elate, 
Till  soon  they  reached  the  realms  of  light 

And  paused  at  Eden's  gate, 
Where,  waiting  them,  with  joy  they  see 
The  Fisherman  of  Galilee. 

He  oped  the  Gate,  one  lustrous  stone, 

And  ushered  in  the  King. 
While  the  poor  peasant,  left  alone, 

Heard  songs  of  welcoming 
And  strains  of  harps,  divinely  sweet, 
Poured  forth  the  Royal  Guest  to  greet. 

The  music  ceased,  the  Heavenly  Guide 

Flimg  back  the  Gate  again 
And  bade  the  peasant  at  his  side 

Join  the  seraphic  train; 
But,  strange  to  say,  no  Angels  sang, 
No   harps   through   Heaven   symphonious   rang! 

"O  Saint  revered  I"  the  peasant  cried, 

"  Why  chant  no  choirs  for  me 
As  for  yon  Monarch  in  his  pride? 

Am  I  less  dear  than  ho? 
Can  aught  but  equity  have  birth 
Here,  in  high  Heaven,  as  on  the  earth? 

"My  Son,"  the  Saint  replied,  "thou  art 

As  dear  as  kingly  clay; 
But  men  like  theo.  of  lowly  heart, 

Come  hither  every  day — 
While  Dives  at  the  Gate  appears 
Once  only  in  a  hundred  years!" 

Here  is  a  delicately  beautiful  picture  from 
the  London  Academy.  The  idea  in  the 
stanza  before  the  last  is  particularh-  well 
exprest. 

Love  in  the  Hills 

By  Ethel  Talbot  Scheffaukr 

Out  of  Loubaix  to  Charleroi 
The  way  is  through  the  wood; 

The  wind  blows  through  the  yellow  rorn. 
A  clean  hill  wind  and  good. 


Out  of  Loubaix  to  Charleroi 

The  railroads  wind  and  wind 
Between  the  pine-woods  and  the  rocks. 

And  Barrin  bright  behind. 

The  scarlet  of  the  com-poppies 

Splashes  the  yellow  field ; 
The  broad  white  sunshine  of  the  South 

Shines  on  the  glowing  weald. 

The  old  stone  castles  on  the  hills 

Look  out  with  blinded  eyes. 
They  have  no  more  besiegers  now 

Save  the  white  butterflies 

A  green  land,  a  gray  land, 

A  golden  land  and  sweet. 
Where  Love  sits  by  the  wayside  pools 

Dabbling  his  naked  feet. 

This  poem,  from  The  Westminster  Review, 
is  marked  by  a  fine  Old-World  delicacy, 
a  courtly  extravagance,  rarely  found  in 
contemporary  verse. 

Beata  Beatrix 
By  W.  F.  Harvey 

(La  gloriosa  donna  de  la  mia  mente.) 

She  Cometh,  she  cometh,  my  Lady  cometh. 
By  squires  escorted,  in  gallant  show. 

O  princes  and  kings,  your  Lady  cometh. 
Bend  low,  bend  low. 

She  cometh,  she  cometh,  my  Lady  cometh! 

The  dawn  is  brighter,  more  sweet  the  May. 
O  ladies  and  queens,  your  Lady  cometh. 

Make  way,  make  way. 

She  goeth,  she  goeth,  my  Lady  goeth! 

The  songs  grow  sadder,  the  music  slow. 
O  minstrels  and  bards,  yoiu:  Lady  goeth. 

Sing  low,  sing  low. 

She  goeth,  she  goeth,  my  Lady  goeth! 

Her  knights  have  mounted  their  chargers  gray, 
O  Uegemen  and  lords,  your  Lady  goeth, 

Away,  away! 

Mrs.  Garrison  has  given  us  very  little 
verse  of  late.  The  theme  of  the  foUowing 
poem,  which  we  take  from  The  Designer,  is 
similar  to  that  of  John  Masefield's  "  Widow 
in  the  Rye  Street."  Masefield's  method 
of  sordid  and  laborious  realism  is  for  most 
readers  less  effective  than  Mrs.  Garrison's 
vivid  impressionism.  "  A  Salem  Mother  " 
is  good  psychology  and  good  poetrj-. 

A  Salem  Mother 

By  Theodosi.v  Garrison 

I 

They  wliisper  at  my  very  gat«. 
The  clacking  gossips  every  one: 

"We  saw  tliem  in  the  wood  of  late — 
Her  and  the  widow's  son; 

The  horses  at  the  forge  may  wait. 
The  wool  may  go  imspun." 

I  spread  the  food  he  loves  the  best, 
I  light  the  lamp  when  day  is  done. 

Yet  still  he  stays,  another's  guest — 
Oh.  my  one  son,  my  son! 

I  would  it  burniKl  in  mine  own  breast. 
The  spell  he  might  not  shun. 

She  hath  bewitclied  him  with  her  eyes 
(No  goodly  maid  hath  eyes  as  bright). 

Pale  In  the  morn  I  watch  him  ri.se, 
As  one  who  wanders  far  by  night. 

The  gossips  whisper  and  surmis<> — 
I  hide  me  from  the  light. 

(Continued  on  page  .SfiO) 
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An  answer  to  that  perplexing  question  What  shall  I  give  for  Christmas,"  is  found 
in  Thermos  the  wonderful  bottle  which  keeps  hot  without  fire  or  cold  without  ice. 

Thermos  articles  are  beautiful,  inexpensive  and  above  all  useful.  As  gifts  they  de- 
light everyone,  as  Thermos  gives  comfort  and  pleasure  to  be  had  in  no  other  way. 

ENJOYED  IN  THE  HOME 

Every  member  of  the  family  enjoys  Thermos  when  it  is  used  to  keep  ice  water  and  other  beverages 
cold  or  hot  in  the  home. 

COMFORTS  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM 

Men  and  women  enfeebled  by  age  or  disease,  derive  much  comfort  from  Thermos,  as  in  it  hot  or 
cold  stimulants  or  refreshment  can  be  kept  ever  at  hand. 

A  NECESSITY  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM 

In  sickness,  Thermos  is  indispensable.  Cold  or  hot  liquids  essential  to  the  patient's  comfort  and 
welfare  are  kept  cold  or  hot  in  Thermos,  ready  for  instant  use,  thus  doing  away  with  special  preparation 
whenever  they  are  needed.      This  plan  saves  much  work  for  the  one  in  charge. 

KEEPS  BABIES'  MILK  COLD  AND  PURE 

Thermos  saves  babies'  lives.  It  is  impossible  for  germs  to  develop  in  milk  poured  cold  into  a  Thermos 
Bottle.  Mothers  are  saved  many  footsteps  in  the  preparation  of  baby's  food,  day  or  night,  by  having  one 
Thermos  Bottle  filled  with  cold  milk  and  another  with  hot  water  and  at  feeding  time  reducing  the  cold  milk 
to  proper  mixture  by  adding  hot  water,  thus  bringing  both  milk  and  water  to  proper  feeding  temperature. 

THERMOS  CARAFE 

The  Thermos  Carafe  is  the  most  popular  member  of  the  Thermos  family  for  use  in  homes,  clubs, 
hotels,  etc.    It  is  beautifully  finished,  rivalling  in  appearance  the  finest  silverware  and  makes 
a  handsome  ornament  for  sideboard,  table  or  dresser.    Hostesses  employ  Thermos  Carafe 
for  serving  hot  or  cold  beverages  at  luncheons,  teas,  receptions  and  other  social  functions. 
Thermos  keeps  liquids  ice  cold  for  3  days  or  steaming  hot  for  24  hours. 

Thermos  Bottles,  $1  up  Thermos  Carafes,  $5 

Thermos  Lunch   Kits,  $2.50  up  Thermos  Decanters,  $5 

Thermos  Luncheon  Hampers.  $16.50  up       Thermos  Coffee  Pots,  $5 

ON  SALE  AT  BEST  STORES 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Thermos.      If  your  dealer  will  not  sell  you  products  plainly  stamped 
"Thermos"  on  the  Iwttom  of  each  article,  we  will   ship   you    express  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

Thermos  Buildmer,  New  York  City 
Thermos  Bottle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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Seventy  degrees 
in  all  rooms 


The  ideal  of  home  comfort  is  to 
have  all  your  rooms  in  Winter 
kept  at  an  even  temperature — 
near  to  70  degrees.  This  is 
done  by  the 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


You  feed  your  boiler — then  forget  it.  The 
REGITHERM  remembers  every  instant  and 
controls  the  boiler  dampers  so  you  have  no 
over-heat  (no  discomfort).  Thermometerc 
in  different  rooms  will  show  evenness  of 
warmth.  REGITHERM  sets  on  wall  of  living 
room;  you  set  pointer  to  any  degree  of  tem- 
perature marked  on  scale  (60  degrees  to  80 
degrees) — say  70  degrees.  Then  the  expan- 
sive principle  works  in  the  wonderful  Sylphon 
all-brass  bellows,  and  motion  is  instantly 
sent  by  wire  cable  to  draft  and  check  dam- 
pers of  Boiler  or  furnace — balancing  them 
just  right  to  maintain  the  warmth  desired. 
Saves  fussing  and  tiresome  stair  travels. 

REGITHERM  needs  no  electric,  compressed 
air  or  water  power — no  clockwork — no  ma- 
chinery to  get  out  of  order;  lasts  a  lifetime 
without  repairs.  EASILY  PUT  ON  OLD 
OUTFITS.  Reasonable  in  price;  fuel  savings 
soon  pay  costs. 

The  REGITHERM  is 
also  a  great  success 
for  controlling  hot- 
rooms  for  baths,  dry- 
kilns  or  bake  ovens; 
varnishing,  painting 
and  glueing  rooms  in 
factories — any  use 
where  uniform  heat 
(high  or  low)  must  be 
kept  up.  Send  to-day  for  "New  Heating 
Aids"  booklet  telling  about  this  REGI- 
THERM, Norwall  Air  Valves,  Sylphon 
Packless  Radiator  Valves — all  of  which  save 
your  labor,  patience  and  money. 

AMRIGANgADIATORCQMPANY 

Write  Department  G  CHICAGO 

M.ikcrs  ol  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  R.i(il.->tors 

^nj  ^Q^S)  fSBSi  Kffl)  (ffij  (ffis  fiSo  ^Bs  ^D 


Brings  Condensed  Sunshine 
Into  Your  Home 

An  entiiulyniw  print iplc. giving 
'JS  to  ftO*^'  more  lijclil  ll>.ui  ordi- 
n.iry  lamps.  No  smoke,  smtllor 
dirt.  I'our  finishes,  one  style, 
one  price 

$5.00  Delivered 
.Sold  under  iicriH'tu.il  Kn.^nintce. 
Write  today  for  Booklet  C. 
Till-:  MAMTKIl  ■.%>■■•.  90  Wait  Broadway.  Nrw  York 


CURRENT  POETRY 

{Continued  from  page  858) 

II 

Her  hair  is  yellow  as  the  corn, 

Her  eyes  arc  bluer  than  the  sky; 
Behind  the  casement  yestcrmorn 

I  watched  her  pa.s.sing  by. 
My  son  not  yet  had  broken  bread, 

Yet  from  the  table  did  he  rise; 
She  said  no  word  nor  turned  her  head, 

What  then  the  spoil  that  bade  him  stir, 
Nor,  heeding  any  word  I  said. 

Put  by  my  hands  and  follow  her? 

Ill 

He  was  so  strong  and  wise  and  good- 
Was  there  no  other  she  might  take, 
Nor  other  mothers'  hearts  to  break? 

What  tho  she  bade  the  harvest  fail. 
What  tho  she  willed  the  cattle  die. 
So  my  son's  soul  were  spared  thereby? 

My  cattle  fill  the  pasture  land. 

The  ripe  fruit  thickens  on  the  tree; 
My  son.  my  son  is  lost  to  me! 

IV 

They  burned  a  witch  in  our  town, 

On  Hangman's  Hill  to-day; 
And  black  the  ashes  drifted  down. 

Ashes  black  and  gray — 
Not  white,  like  those  o'  martyred  folk 

Whose  souls  are  clean  as  they. 

They  burned  a  witch  in  our  town. 

Upon  a  windy  hill. 
For  that  she  made  the  wells  sink  down 

And  wrought  a  young  man  ill; 
Tho  smoke  rose  black  against  the  sky. 

And  hangs  before  it  still. 

They  burned  a  witch  in  our  town, 

And  sure  they  did  but  right; 
And  yet  I  would  tlie  rain  could  drown 

That  blackened  liill  from  sight, 
And  some  great  wand  might  drive  that  cloud 

'Twixt  God  and  me  this  night. 

There  are  few  demands  now  for  that 
fine  old  type  of  occasional  verse,  to  which 
the  epilog  and  prolog  belong.  In  Lon- 
don the  centenary  of  the  Dniry  Lane 
Theater  was  celebrated  recently,  and  there 
was  need  of  a  poem  to  mark  the  occasion. 
Stephen  Phillips  filled  the  need  admirably, 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  traditions 
for  this  sort  of  verse-making,  as  estab- 
lished by  Pope  and  Dryden.  The  poem  was 
read  by  H.  B.  Ir\Tng.  We  quote  it  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  Drury  Lane  Centenary 

By  Stephen  Phillips 

This  night  rerose,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Old  Drury  from  her  ashes  with  new  glow. 

That  night  was  she  baptized  with  Myron's  fire, 

.\n(l  leapt  to  resurrection  at  his  lyre. 

To-night,  what  ghosts  revisit  Drury  Lane, 

What  shade>(  repeople  this  familiar  fane? 

For  .Sliakespeare's  myriad  fancies  'noath  this  dome 

l-'ound  local  habitation  and  a  home. 

Here  David  Oarrick  was  at  loss  to  choose 

Hct  ween  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic  Muse; 

The  alternate  lord  of  laughter  and  of  tear. 

Could  roll  with  KalstalT  and  could  rave  with  Lear. 

Here  Urinsley  Sheridan  how  brightl.v  shone! 

(ilittered  upon  life's  midnight,  anti  was  gone. 

With  sparKlii\g  craft  the  i^a.ssing  age  he  hit. 

Hut  perished  of  a  plethora  of  wit. 

Hero  Siddons  down  tho  ciuslle  stairway  stole. 

Cleansing  her  hands  of  blood,  but  not  her  soul, 

Or,  as  one  drunk  with  frlinnph  did  she  sway, 


Reeling  in  glory  down  the  Roman  way. 

Here  solemn  Kemble  trod;    behold  him  stand 

And  moralize  on  death  with  skull  in  hand 

Here  Edmund  Kcan  first  flashed  upon  the  town. 

And  conquered  London  in  a  Jewish  gown. 

His  look  was  lightning  and  his  accent  thunder. 

The  while  he  tore  the  human  heart  asunder. 

And  here  Grimaldi  mouthed  at  pomp  and  state. 

And  in  grimace  presented  human  fate. 

Here  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  sparkled  in  the  Pit, 

For  criticism  then  was  winged  with  wit. 

And  on  tliese  boards  austere  Macready  gave 

To  Moor  or  Thane  demeanor  grand  and  grave. 

Dan  Leno,  as  poor  Yorick  did  of  yore. 

Here  set  the  surging  playhouse  in  a  roar. 

Who  last  of  all  appears?     What  holier  shade 

Famihar  portals  doth  again  invade? 

See  on  his  brow  he  weareth  Dante's  bays 

But  Henry  Irving  'tis  not  mine  to  praise. 

Here,  where  men  saw  those  famous  players  tread 

Let  others  rise  to  emulate  the  dead. 

A  second  Siddons  and  a  second  Kean, 

Reanimate  this  memorable  scene  I 


Poetry  and  paganism  do  not  mix  very 
well  nowadays.  The  Hellenism  of  our 
versifiers  is,  as  a  rule,  not  Greek;  it  is  de- 
rived partly  from  Swinburne  and  partly 
from  Pater.  But  now  and  then  there  comes 
a  poet  who  has  real  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  classic  days;  who  can  express 
sincerely  and  vividly  the  haunting  charm 
of  Greek  or  Roman  culture.  Such  an  one 
is  the  anonjonous  wTiter  of  these  lines, 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Punch. 


By  the  Roman  Road 

The  wind  it  sang  in  the  pine-tops,  it  sang  Uke  a 
humming  harp; 

The  smeU  of  the  sim  on  the  bracken  was  wonder- 
ful sweet  and  sharp. 

As  sharp  as  the  piney  needles,  as  sweet  as  the  gods 
were  good. 

For  the  wind  it  simg  of  the  old  gods,  as  I  came 
tlirough  the  wood! 

It  siuig  how  long  ago  the  Romans  made  a  road, 

And  the  gods  came  up  from  Italy  and  foimd  them 
an  abode. 

It  sang  of  the  wayside  altars  (the  pine-tops  sighed 

like  the  surf). 
Of  little  shrines   uplifted,   of  stone  and  scented 

turf. 
Of  youths  divine  and  immortal,  of  maids  as  white 

as  the  snow 
That  glimmered  among  the  thickets  a   niort   of 

years  ago! 
All  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  all  in  the  twilight  gray. 
The  gods  came  up  from  Italy  along  the  Roman 

way 

The  altar  smoke  it  has  drifted  and  fadixi  afar  on 
the  hill: 

No  wood-nymphs  haimt  the  hollows;  the  reedy 
pipes  are  still ; 

No  more  tho  youth  Apollo  shall  walk  in  Ills  sun- 
shine clear ; 

No  more  the  maid  Diana  shall  follow  the  fallow- 
deer 

(The  woodmen  grew  so  wise,  the  woodmen  grew 
so  old. 

The  gods  went  back  to  Italy — or  so  the  story's 
told!). 

Hut  the  woods  are  full  of  voices  and  of  shy  and 

scHTot  thing.s— 
The  badger  ilown  by  the  brook-side,  the  flick  of 

a  woodcock's  wings. 
The  plmnp  of  a  falling  flr-cone.  the  pop  of  the  sun- 

riiie  i)ods. 
.Vnd  the  wind  that  sings  in  the  pine-tops  the  song 

of  the  ancient  gods — 
The  song  of  the  wind  that  says  the  Romans  made 

a  roail. 
And  the  gods  came  up  from  Italy  and  foimd  them 

an  abode! 
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Every  Reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  can 

have  a  Roll  of  ScotTissue  Towels  at 

Absolutely  no  Cost  to  Himself 

We  want  you  to  know  of  the  advantages  of  the  ScotTissue  Towels  right  in  your  home 
and  we  are  willing  to  buy  a  roll  for  you.  Just  write  us,  giving  the  name  of  the 
nearest  druggist,  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail,  an  order  or  coupon,  which  will  be 
redeemed  by  your  druggist  for  a  roll  of  ScotTissue  towels,  and  a  booklet  telling  of 
many  uses. 

This  offer  is  only  for  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  and  will  not  be  made  again — 
there  are  no  strings  to  it — we  want  to  get  the  roll  of  ScotTissue  Towels  in  your  home, 
and  we  take  this  method  of  doing  it.  The  coupon  is  redeemed  by  us  from  the  druggist 
at  the  full  retail  price  of  the  towels,  35  cents.     (50c  West  of  Mississippi  River). 

ScotTissue  Towels  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  being  hygienic  and  sanitary,  but 
they  are  the  greatest  conveiiience  in  the  home.  In  the  kitchen  they  have  a  number 
of  uses  and  advantages  in  addition  to  replacing  the  ordinary  roller  towel.  They  can  be 
used  for  polishing  cut  glass  ;  for  absorbing  surplus  grease  from  fried  foods  ;  for 
wiping  windows.  Then,  too,  after  shaving  they  dry  the  skin  without  friction,  and 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  using  powder. 

Physicians  and  Dentists  will  immediately  recognize  the  value  of  ScotTissue  Towels 
in  their  own  offices  and  homes;  absolutely  clean  and  sanitary,  used  once  and  thrown 
away,  they  eliminate  the  laundering  necessary  for  the  fabric  towel. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  us  for  this  coupon — then  use  the  towels — and  learn  of  the 
many  uses  for  ScotTissue  Towels  both  in  the  home  and  in  public  places. 

Scott  Paper  Company 


608  Glenwood  Avenue 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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We  show  here 
Chafitiii  Dish 
No.  3ia  I 
Made  vith 
either  alcohol 
gas.  or  electric 
heater. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


^^  There  Are  Wonderful 

Cooking  Possibilities 

In  My 

TVJanning- 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 
Chafing  Dish'''* 

(With  "Alcolite"  Burner; 

A  Manning-Bowman  Alcolite  Burner  Chaf- 
ing Dish  is  available  for  all  plain  and  fancy 
cookery,  from  the  simple  frying  of  a  chop 
to  the  delicate  preparation  of  "crabs  a  la 
Creole"  or  "salmi  of  woodcock." 
The  Alcolite  Burner  gives  intense  heat  and 
is  odorless  and  sootless.  It  works  success- 
fully under  any  ordinary  kitchen  cooking 
utensil.  Very  convenient  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  an  M&  B  Coffee  Percolator.  Can 
be  purchased  separate  from  the  Chafing 
Dish  if  desired.  Manning-Bowman  Chafing 
Dishes  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles. 

All  best  dealers  carry  Manning-Bowman  Products. 
Write  for  a  free  recipe  book  and  Catalogue  No.   L-3 . 

MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

JUio  makera  of  Manning-Bowman  Pot  and  Urn  Coffee  Perco- 
lators, Eclipse  jJread  Makers,  Alcohol  Oaa  Stoves,  Tea  Ball 
Tea  Pots  and  Urns,  Chafing  Dish  Accessories,  The  Celebrated 
M  (t  B  Braas,  Copper  and  Nickel  Polish. 


This  Company  has  been  in  business 
cijjliteen  years — 

It  has  satisfied  customers  all  over 
the  Country — 

111  its  entire  history  it  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing 
of  interest  elieeks  —  or  —  in  the 
payment  of  principal  when  due. 

It    offers 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

ruiiiiinK  l"i  •«"  v<'.ir-i  aiiil  piiyablo  on  d<" 
in.'iiicl  at  any  tiiiu'on  oraftor  tlii-ir  (liu-dato. 
'I'lics*' ccrlidcatrs  arc  aini)ly  sociirod  by  first 
iin>rtKa(;<'>>  <•"  improvrd  real  «'stati'-  tlu-y 
aro  issued  in  i-v»-ii  iiiulliplfs  of  $100  they 
oflVran  ideal  inve.stmont  for  savinRs  or  trust 
TundH. 

Write  fur  the  bnnklet 
and  full  information 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Culvert   Building.   Baltimore.  Md. 


HOW    OUR    MARINES    TOOK    COYO- 
TEPE    HILL 

\  \  ^  HILE  the  little  Latin  American  revo- 
*  *  lutious  doubtless  have  many  of  the 
eomi(;-opera  features  generally  attributed 
to  them,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  battles 
down  there  are  just  about  as  lively  as  could 
be  expected  to  take  place  anywhere.  Some 
convincinK  testimony  on  this  point  is  fur- 
nished by  Second  Lieutenant  George  W. 
Martin  and  Surgeon  R.  E.  Hoyt,  of  the 
United  States  Marines,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Nicaragua  the  other  day,  and 
told  the  story  of  the  capture  on  October  4 
of  Coyotepe  Hill,  the  rebel  key  to  the  be- 
leaguered town  of  Masaya.  Lieutenant 
Martin,  who  hails  from  Somerville,  Mass., 
ought  to  be  a  good  witness,  for  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  fight  himself,  and 
came  out  of  it  with  wounds  in  both  feet 
and  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  little  coffee- 
colored  man  who  could  score  two  hits  with 
one  bullet.  Hoyt  also  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  battle.  On  the  night  of  October  3, 
when  word  was  received  that  the  rebels 
were  entrenched,  a  company  of  sailors  were 
attached  to  the  command  of  Major  Butler, 
who  was  to  lead  one  of  the  two  battalions. 
Butler  looked  at  their  spotless  white  uni- 
forms and  shook  his  head.  It  would  not 
do  to  take  the  men  into  battle  wearing  such 
clothes;  they  would  be  shining  marks  for 
the  rebels.  The  lieutenant  in  command  of 
the  sailors  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  happy 
thought,  and  for  the  next  few  minutes  his 
men  wert^  busy  indeed.  They  got  down 
and  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  a  little  white  showing  after  they 
got  up  finished  the  job  by  smearing  shoe- 
polish  on  the  clean  spots.  After  talking 
with  Martin  and  Hoyt  a  New  York  Tribune 
reporter  ^vrote  this  description  of  the 
engagement : 

The  hill  measured  from  base  to  summit 
about  1,000  yards.  The  first  three  hun- 
dred yards  are  bare.  Then  there  is  a 
patch  of  thick  brush  inaccessible  except  by 
a  narrow  trail.  The  trail  ends  at  a  narrow 
opening  dose  to  the  to[)  of  the  hill,  where 
t  he  rebels  had  their  trenches  and  their  guns. 
The  hill  is  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
all  the  way,  and  it  is  considered  a  hard 
climb  even  when  revolutions  are  not  on. 

Coyotej)(>  Hill  markefl  one  wing  of  an 
unusually  strong  position  occupied  by  the 
rebel  forces.  The  other  wing  of  th(>  in- 
surgent army  rested  on  liarranca  Hill. 
This  hill  is  not  as  stee])  as  Coyot<>pe,  but 
the  n'volutionists  had  acconlingly  fortified 
it  mor(>  strongly. 

Hetween  the  two  hills  is  a  long  wooded 
ridge  upon  which  the  ceiit(>r  of  11h>  rel^el 
army  was  encamped.  Behind  the  ridge  lay 
the  city  of  Masaya,  to  which  the  Am(>riean 
tr()oi)s  wer(>  trying  to  ojx'n  railway  com- 
iminications. 

.\dmiral    Southerland    suggested    to    the 


Federal  commander  that  he  capture  Coyo- 
tepe, but  the  South  American  assured  him 
it  would  be  absolutely  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  game  as  it  was  played  in  Nicaragua. 
Coyotepe  had  never  been  captured  and 
never  would  be.  Once  in  the  possession  of 
either  side,  it  would  remain  as  impregnable 
as  "  hunk  "  in  a  game  of  tag. 

The  American  commander  realized  that 
his  ally  had  already  cast  himself  and  his 
army  for  the  role  of  reserves  in  the  rear, 
and  he  accordingly  took  the  initiative  upon 
himself. 

On  October  3  the  American  l)atteries 
shelled  Barranca  Hill  all  day,  but  without 
much  result.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  two 
battaUons  of  marines  and  a  com  pan  j'  of 
blue-jackets  were  hurried  across  the  front  of 
the  enemy's  lines  to  the  base  of  Coyotepe 
Hill.  It  was  barely  dawn,  a  dark  day,  with 
poor  shooting  light,  when  the  marines  and 
blue-jackets  received  the  word  to  start. 
They  went  with  empty  stomachs.  "  Break- 
fast when  it's  all  over,"  was  the  word  passed 
out,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  quick  time  in  which  the  task  was 
accomplished. 

Surgeon  Hoyt  had  a  long-range  view  of 
the  battle,  and  this  is  how  it  looked  to  him: 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  field-hospital.  We 
had  it  rigged  up  in  three  box-cars  on  the 
railroad  line,  abotit  a  thousand  yards  from 
the  hill.  Pretty  soon  a  1-pound  gun  on 
the  hill  began  dropping  shells  around  us 
and  we  backed  up  a  few  hundred  yards. 
We  couldn't  see  quite  so  well,  but  it  was  a 
better  hospital  location.  The  men  started 
out  in  two  columns  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  they  played  the  game  just  as  the 
text-books  say  it  ought  to  be  played. 
"  Rush  fking,"  I  think  you  call  it. 

First  one  group  of  four  would  run  thirty 
or  forty  yards,  and  then  they  would  lie  down 
and  puff  awaj'  at  the  fellows  on  top  of  the 
hill.  Then  another  group  would  take  it 
up.  The  rebels  didn't  begin  to  shoot  until 
our  men  were  within  a  range  of  800  yards. 
I  couldn't  see  what  effect  the  firing  of  our 
troops  was  having,  but  the  rebels  were 
wasting  ammunition. 

None  of  our  men  was  wounded  here  in 
the  open  space.  Presently  they  hit  the 
brush,  and  then  the  fighting  was  all  on  one 
side.  I  could  see  the  smoke  of  the  firing 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  but,  of  course,  I 
could  not  see  what  results  the  rebels  were 
getting.  It  wasn't  much  fun  watching  a 
fight  like  that.  Then  all  at  once  oiu*  lines 
got  out  into  the  open.  There  w^as  con- 
siderable smoke  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  a  lull  in  the  firing.  I  reckoned  they 
had  forgotten  the  text-books  and  were 
rushing  'em.  Pretty  soon  there  were 
bugle  calls.  Then  they  began  bringing 
the  wounded  down  to  me,  and  I  quit  watch- 
ing and  got  into  the  game  myself. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  heroic  lighting, 
but  probably  the  most  daring  of  the  men 
was  Private  C.  H.  Durham,  who  will  not 
come  back  to  tell  the  story.  What  he 
did  is  described  by  Lieutenant  Martin: 

Th(Te  was  one  man  at  Coyotepe,  as 
brave  as  a  fellow  e\er  saw.  When  we 
brokt'  from  the  woods  near  the  top  of  th»' 
hill  the  rebel  trenches  were  not  more  than 
seventy-five  yards  away.     They  knew  the 

(Continued  on  page  Sr»4) 
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You  want  this  hot  water  bottle  made 
of  one  entire  piece  of  moulded  rubber 
— no    seams,   joints,    wire  or   cement, 

ask  your  druggist  for  the 

Hot  Water 

BOTTLE 

Just  think  of  it?  One  entire 
piece  of  rubber.  Not  a  joint  or 
seam  anywhere. 


Walpole    "Good    Samaritan" 
Hot  Water  Bottle 

Fits  evei)  part  of  the  body.      Stays 
without  holding'.      Pillow-like  and 
comfortable  to  lie  upon. 
Price  2  qts.    #2.50. 


Walpole  Fountain  Syringe 

Antiseptic  attachments  of  finest 
grade  hard  rubber.  No  deposits 
of  any  nature  can  collect. 

Price  2  qts.  1^2.50. 


It  never  can  leak.  It  never  can 
come  apart — no  wire  or  cement 
to  give  away  under  heat. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  the  Walpole  Hot 
Water  Bottle  without  conditions 
and  will  cheerfully  replace  any 
bottle  that  proves  defective  in 
any  way. 

Although  this  bottle  will  out- 
wear three  ordinary  bottles  with 
cemented  seams  and  joints,  it 
costs  no  more  than  many  inferior 
kinds.  Its  purchase  is  a  real 
economy. 

Insist  upon  the  Walpole  from 
your  druggist.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  write  us  direct,  give 
druggist's  name  and  enclose  mon- 
ey order,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  bottle  prepaid. 


Walpole  Hot  Water  Bottle 

One  piece  of  moulded  rubber  of  uniform 
strength  and  thickness— nothing  to, civL- 
way  under  the  action  of  hot  water. 
Price  2  cits,  f  2.00. 
3    '       2.2;. 


Walpole     Combination    Water 
Bottle  and  Fountain  Syringe 

Makes  an  ideal  hot  water  bottle  by  dis- 
connecting the  tube.   Antiseptic  attacli 
nients  of  highest  grade  hard  rubber. 
Price  2  cits.  52.75. 
3    "      300. 


WALPOLE  RUBBER  CO.,  185  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Canadian  Office:  Eastern  Township  Bank  Building,  Montreal 
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The  Cooking 
Question 


becomes  a  little  more  trouble- 
some with  the  advent  of  colder 
weather  when  appetites  are  keen- 
er and  the  body  calls  for  foods 
that  are  warm  and  nourishing. 

Shredded 


Wheat 

is  not  only  ready-cooked  and  ready- 
to-serve,  but  it  has  in  it  the  heat- 
making,  strength-giving  elements 
that  fortify  the  body  against  the 
chilly  days  of  Autumn.  Nothing  so 
satisfying  and  sustaining  for  break- 
fast in  Fall  or  Winter  as  Shredded 
Wheat  with  baked  apple  and  cream. 
Also  deliciously  nourishing  with 
canned  or  preserved  fruits. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  is  made  only  at  Niagara 
FalK  in  the  cleanest,  finest  food  factory  in  the  world. 
By  this  process  of  manufacture— whicli  is  covered  by 
forty-one  patents— all  the  rich,  body-building  material 
in  the  whole  wheat  graXn  is  retained  and  made  digest- 
ible. 

The  Only  Breakfast  Cereal  Made 
in  Biscuit  Form 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 

Whitman  Saddles 

'or  Men  and  Women  —  oinlK.ilT  fvrry   fi:i- 
turi!    of    comfort,    stjlt    ami   durnlulitv.  cm- 
liiiiiiii!   tlio  practical    suK^eotimis  of   tli.>  in.  ^t 
|ii<.liiiniMit  riders     of   tw.i   coiitiiiciits  and   our 
thirty    years'  inaniifartiij  iii):  exjierieiice 
Send  for    illuttrateit  calaluuue  lltleacribiiuj 
atiilrsaiirl  (iccesaiirirs  and    uivini/ thr  tiaiiiis 
/'f  vtnnu  prnmiueiit  iixrrs 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..   104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


French,   German,   Spanish,   ItaHan 


Can  l.c  Irani.il  ,|,ii,  l,lv.  .an.l.v  and  |.l.  a^nnllv, 
at  upare  nioniellts.  ill  your  own  lioine  Y.u 
li.ar  the  livinu  voice  i.t  a  native  profennor  pro- 
nounce each  word  and  phra«c.  Ina  mrpi  isiPily 
Bliorl  tune  you  can  speak  a  new  lan.nave  l.y  llie 

Language-Phone   Method 

combined  with 
Rosentliirs  Practical    Lincuistry 

S.iid  f.ii   ll.,,.|(l,t  and  Ti-»liiiioin.il8 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

w.'riiiii;iiiii;iilL'.,MV.i:)lliN(.,\.Y 
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point  at  which  we  would  come  out  because 
the  brush  was  so  thick  that  we  had  to  fol- 
low the  trail.  They  had  a  machine  gun  and 
a  one-pounder  trained  at  this  point,  and 
there  was  a  barbed-wire '  fence  slap  in  our 
faces  as  soon  as  we  came  into  the  open. 

A  lucky  shot  put  the  machine  gnn  out  of 
commission,  and  as  fast  as  a  man  jumped 
up  to  fi.x  it,  down  he  Avent  into  the  trenches. 
The  one-pounder  kept  blazing  awaj'  and  so 
did  the  rifle  fire.  A  man  named  Durham,  a 
])rivate,  scuttled  out  in  front  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  men  and  began  tearing  at  the  fence 
Avith  a  pair  of  clippers.  A  1-pound  shell 
swept  his  hat  off  his  head,  but  he  kept  hack- 
ing away  at  the  wire.  The  clippers  didn't 
work  and  he  threw  them  away  and  used  his 
bayonet.  He  didn't  even  crouch,  but 
stood  .straight  up  to  his  work. 

He  broke  the  wire  close  to  the  fence  post 
and  tore  it  away.  The  one-pounder  fired 
again.  The  range  was  lower  this  time. 
His  whole  head  was  blown  off.  They  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  fire  again,  for  the  whole 
crowd  were  through  the  gap  and  over  the 
trenches.  The  revolutionists  scampered 
down  the  hill.  Our  men  didn't  bother  to 
chase  them.  We  didn't  want  them;  we 
wanted  the  hill,  and  we  had  it. 

Another  brave  marine.  Private  Bobbett, 
lost  his  life  during  the  fight  in  the  brush  by 
taking  an  unusually  big  risk.  He  was 
shot  just  after  the  columns  entered  the 
woods,  and  one  of  his  comrades  improvised 
a  tourniquet  and  bound  his  wounded  leg. 
Ho  was  told  to  wait  until  the  men  came 
back.  But  there  was  too  much  excitement 
for  him  to  sit  through  the  engagement. 
When  the  fight  was  over,  his  body  was 
found  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel 
trenches.  He  had  bled  to  death  while 
trying  to  get  into  battle.  The  Tribune 
goes  on: 

Not  all  the  courage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans.  The  Nicaraguans  left  fifty 
dead  in  the  trenches.  There  were  onlj' 
tluree  hundred  of  them  to  six  hundred  Amer- 
icans at  the  point  of  attack.  Of  course,  if 
they  had  been  good  soldiers  they  could 
easily  have  held  such  a  strong  position 
against  an  even  larger  force,  but  they  were 
not  good  soldiers,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be. 

The  rules  of  warfare  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  Nicaragua.  Rum  is  considered 
just  as  indispensable  an  ammunition  for 
soldiers  as  bullets. 

Once  they  had  been  dislodgcnl  from  their 
position  on  the  hill  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Federal  cavalry.  Their  countrynuMi 
l)ursued  them  all  the  way  to  Masaya  and 
into  the  streets  of  the  city.  American 
officers  were  rushed  to  the  spot  to  see  that 
tlu>  victorious  Nicaraguans  [ilayed  the 
game  according  to  our  rules.  By  the  time 
they  arrived,  however,  there  was  no  super- 
vising to  do.  Practically  all  the  rebels 
within  reach  had  been  killed. 

"  They  found  one  wonum  in  the  trenches 
up  there  on  the  hill,"  .said  Lieutenant  Mar- 
tin. "  I  saw  her  b(>fore  1  was  hit.  She 
was  firing  a  Remington  rifle  and  helping 
load  the  1 -pound  gun.  TIutc  was  a  1- 
pound  shell  in  her  hands  when  they  found 
her." 
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Four  Americans — Private  R.  V.  Bob- 
bett, of  Company  B,  First  Battahon,  and 
Privates  H.  Pollard,  C.  H.  McGill,  C.  H. 
Durham,  of  Company  C,  First  Battalion — 
were  killed  in  the  fight  to  relieve  Masaya. 
The  wounded  were  Second  Lieutenant  G. 
W.  Martin  and  Privates  W.  Har\ey,  A. 
Lunder,  and  A.  P.  Sherburne,  of  Company 
C,  First  Battalion,  and  Orderly  Sergeant 
T.  P.  McGoorty,  of  the  cruiser  California. 


AVENGING    HER    F.\THERS    DEATH 

T  1  fHEN  Ed  Callahan,  the  Kentucky 
*  *  feudist,  was  shot  down  last  May  at 
his  little  country  store  in  Breathitt  County 
by  ambushed  clansmen,  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Clifton  Cross,  was  by  his  side,  and  after  his 
death  she  took  up  the  trail  of  the  assassins 
and  followed  it  night  after  night  until  she 
had  evidence  enough  to  obtain  the  indict- 
ment of  fifteen  men  before  they  realized 
anything  was  being  done  to  bring  Calla- 
han's slayers  to  justice.  When  some  of 
them  were  arrested  and  the  news  of  the 
grand  jury's  action  spread  over  the  eountj', 
the  rest  tried  to  get  away,  but  thej'  were 
soon  caught  and  locked  safely  behind 
the  bars  at  Jackson.  Mrs.  Cross  had  to 
work  secretly  for  several  months,  often 
traveling  on  horseback  from  darkness  till 
dawn  to  talk  with  witnesses  who  lived  long 
distances  from  her  home.  And  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole 
story  is  the  cleverness  she  displayed  in 
carrying  on  her  detective  work  without 
arousing  the  slightest  suspicion,  among  the 
men  she  was  trailing,  that  she  was  after 
them.  A  staff  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dinpalch  went  to  Jackson  and 
got  from  Mrs.  Cross  herself  the  history  of 
the  killing  of  her  father  and  the  long  string 
of  incidents  which  led  up  to  it.    He  A\Tites: 

When  Callahan  was  killed,  it  was  not 
supposed  that  anybody  would  ever  be  ar- 
rested for  the  crime.  Callahan  and  his  clan 
had  been  at  war  with  the  Deaton-Smith 
faction  for  more  than  twelve  years,  ever 
since  "  Jim  "  Deaton  was  killed  by  one  of 
Callahan's  men  in  a  logging-rights  fight  on 
the  ^Middle  Fork  of  the  Kentuckj^  River. 
Otlier  men  had  been  killed  from  time  to 
time,  and  usually  there  had  been  prose- 
cutions if  not  convictions  because  the  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  were  men  of  wealth  and 
influence,  but  with  the  death  of  Callahan, 
the  leader  of  that  clan,  it  was  thought  there 
would  be  nobody  to  take  the. initiative 
in  pushing  prosecutions,  especially  as  the 
C^vUahan  clan  had  dwindled  to  comparative 
insignificance. 

Callahan  had  a  st)n,  Wilson.  twenty-tAvo 
years  old,  but  he  was  known  to  want  peace, 
as  his  father  had  wanted  it,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered certain  that  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  his  father's  fate  by  seeking 
the  assassins.  Not  a  thought  was  given  to 
the  dead  chieftain's  daughter,  but  in  her 
they  had  to  reckon  with  the  courage  and 

{Continued  on  page  866) 
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the  One  per fected  fountain  pen- 

it  fills  itself 

in  four  seconds -^from  any  inkwell 

Forget  the  old-style  dropper-filler  fountain  pen  with  its 
ink-baths  and  general  nuisance.  Now,  when  you  think  of 
a  fountain  pen  think  of  the  self-filling  ConkUn 
— the  one  pen  that  fills  itself — that  is  wholly 
free  from  pen  troubles  of  any  kind. 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


The  thumb-press  ^^Crescent-Filler"  identifies 
it  always.  Every  Conklin  pen  has  it — no 
other  has.  The  Conklin  screw  cap  pen  will 
not  leak  in  the  pocket  even  if  carried  upside 
down.  Stationers,  Jewelers  and  Druggists 
sell  the  self- filling  Conklin  on   30  days'    trial. 

Prices  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00 
and  up.  Write  to-day  for  catalog  and 
two    little    books   of  pen  wit  —  all  free. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

272  ConkUn  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 
366  Fiftb  Avenue 


BOSTON 
59  Temple  Place 


CHICAGO 
700  N.  American  Bldg. 
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Fine!  Mother  will  like  that! 

Isn't  there  just  one  gift  that  will  suit  Mother,  Auntie,  Sue, 
little  Tom,  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world?      JVhat  is  iff' 

It  is  in  our  big  Year  Book — the  encyclopedia  of  Christmas. 
The  minute  you  open  this  Book  your  Christmas-gift-problems 
will  begin  to  disappear,  and  as  you  turn  its  pages  and  discover 
t^e  gift  for  Mother,  the  quaint  Tea  Caddy  for  Aunt  Mary,  the 
Boy  Scout  Knife  for  Tom,  and  so  on — all  for  less  than  you  ex- 
pected to  pay,  you  will  begin  to  see  that  Christmas  shopping  can 
be  a  lot  of  fun,  instead  of  an  experience  to  be  dreaded.  , 

Half  an  hour  of  your  time  disposes  of  the  whole  matter — 
summons  to  your  desk  drawer  your  gifts,  daintily  wrapped  for 
mailing — or  we  will  send  them  direct. 

Send  for  this  free  Year  Book — 2.^0  pages  of  gifts — artistic 
gold  and  silver  jewelry,  table  and  toilet  silver,  novelties,  and  use- 
ful articles  in  leather  and  brass. 

Try  the  Daniel  Low  method  this  year.  Thousands  of 
persons  of  wealth  and  refinement  regularly  use  our  gift-service. 
They  know  that  our  name  on  a  box  is  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of 
quality  and  artistic  excellence.  They  find  our  prices  surprisingly 
moderate.  They  are  relieved  of  all  responsibility  as  we  make 
free  and  guaranteed  delivery  and  refund  money  on  articles  for 
any  reason  unsatisfactory. 

You  can  have  this  same  relief.  Write  a  postal  or  dictate  a  letter 
for  this  free  Year  Book  and  banish  your  annual  Christmas  worry. 


Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 


Baniel  Hoto  &  Co. 


210  Essex  Street 
Saiem,  Mziss. 


P.S.    Are  you  going  to  write  now,  or  forget  it  and  go  through 
the  nightmare  of  Christmas  shopping  again .'' 
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cunning  of  the  mountain-bred  girl,  tem- 
pered by  a  college  education. 

All  summer  long  member.s  of  the  Deaton- 
Smith  clan  came  and  went  over  the  moun- 
tains un.suspicious  of  pursuit.  The  dead 
chieftain's  daugliter  was  trailing  them, 
drawing  closer  and  closer  about  them  a 
mesh  of  evidence  from  which  lawj'ers  say 
they  will  have  great  difficulty  in  extricating 
themselves. 

Night  after  night  she  rode  over  trails 
too  narrow  and  precipitous  for  wheeled  ve- 
hicles, in  constant  danger  of  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  men  she  was  hunting  down, 
for  the  hunted  feudist,  contrary'  to  belief, 
is  not  a  respecter  of  sex. 

The  loneliness  of  her  midnight  rides  was 
accentuated  by  the  mournful  calls  of  night- 
birds  from  tree  to  tree  and  crag  to  crag. 
Often  she  rode  past  cabins  of  feudists,  and 
the  sound  of  her  horse's  hoofbeats  brought 
dogs  barking  from  the  shadows  of  the 
cabins. 

Far  into  the  night  she  pleaded  in  dark- 
ened moimtain  homes  with  reluctant  and 
fearful  witnes.ses  to  tell  what  they  knew, 
and  always,  as  she  rode  homeward  as  dawn 
appeared,  she  was  nearer  the  vengeance 
which  the  law  could  give. 

Sitting  in  the  office  of  Floyd  ByTd, 
fornu^rly  Commonwealth's  Attorney  and 
prosecutor  of  many  feudists,  and  his  part- 
ner, Callowa.v  Howard,  a  few  steps  from 
the  Breathitt  County  court-house,  the  scene 
of  many  killings,  Airs.  Cross  related  for  the 
first  time  the  incidents  of  her  stalking  of  the 
men  accused  of  slaying  her  father.  She  is 
quoted  as  sa^'ing: 

"  Ever  since  1  Avas  a  child,"  she  said, 
"  there  has  been  trouble  between  our  fam- 
ily and  the  Deatons  and  Smiths,  and  their 
relations.  It  started  a])out  twelve  years 
ago,  when,  in  a  logging  dispute,  on  the 
Middle  Fork,  '  Jim  '  Deaton  tried  to  kill 
my  father  and  was  killed  by  one  of  oiu* 
men. 

"  The     direct   cause    of   father's    death 

was  the  killing  of  John  Davidson  and  Lt^vi 

Johnson  on  February   15.     They  and  six 

of  their  friends  were  shooting  up  the  tovnx 

(Continurti  on  page  868) 


( what  ne  wanteJ  ^  Lhrisimas 

If  you  wish  to  make  somebody  happy,  buy  them  a 


Sectional 


Bookcase 


$1 


00  AND  UP 

PER  SECTION 


•;i<:^eaf^i 


'X'HERE  is  no  belter  gih  than  a  Lundstrom  Sectional    Bookcase — it  means  something  and  doesn't  cost  much. 
You  can  buy  one  good  section  for  the  price  of  one  good  book — from  $  1 .00  upwards,  according  to  the  style 
you  «lect  from  our  catalogue. 

Endorsed  the  Best  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users. 

Over  30,000  American  homes  contain  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases.  Very  few  of  our  customers  bought  more 
than  two  or  three  sections  at  first.  Many  bought  only  one.  But  it  was  a  start — and  it's  the  righl  way  to  buy  a 
bookcase.  It  s  the  way  too  we  want  uou  to  buy.  From  time  to  time  other  sections  may  be  added,  and  thus  the 
bookcase  grows  with  the  library.  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest 
homes  and  offices  throughout  the  country.  Artistic  appearance,  solidity  of  construction,  with  the  latest  practical 
improvements,  combine  to  make  them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases  on  the  market. 

Shipped  on  Approval— Direct  from  Factory  — Freight  Paid. 
Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.     They  are 
made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.    That 
it  the  rtason  why  tte  can  offer  them  al  such  reasonable  prices. 

Send  for  our  latest  catalogue  No.  23  at  once.       Make   your  selec- 
tion early  and  have  the  cases  shipped  in    time    for   the  Holidays. 

THE   C.    J.    LUNDSTROM    MFG.    CO.,      LITTLE    FALLS,    NEW    YORK. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES  AND  FILING  CABINETS 
Branch  Office:    FLATIRON  BLDG..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HOUSEHOLD 
CEMENT 


With  this  new  cement  you  can  mend  ANY 
THING,  (except  articles  of  celluloid  or  rubber). 
You  can  renew  toys,  mend  broken  eye-glasses, 
repair  knives  and  forks,  frames,  crockery,  glass- 
ware and  bric-a-brac. 

Things  mended  with  Quixo  never  come  apart 
again — they  stay  mended.  The  joint  will  be 
the  strongest  part  of  the  article;  heat,  cold  or 
chemicals  won't  affect  it. 

Don't  throw  away  broken  articles  of  glass,  china,  earth- 
enware, marble,  metal,  horn  or  papier-mache.  Mend 
them  with  Quixo.  Yon  will  find  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  household  uses  for  it.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  week.     Get  a  bottle  today. 

Quixo  is  the  surest  cement  made.  It  is  a  mineral  com- 
pound, not  a  disagreeable  smelling  animal  or  fish  glue. 
It  has  no  odor;  it  will  not  stick  up  your  fingers.  Comes 
in  attractive  air-tight  bottles  with  easily  opened  screw 
tops. 

25c  at  all  stores.      If  your  dealer  should  be  out  of  Quixo 
send  25c  for  a  full  sized  bottle  to  Walter  Janvier, 
Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States,  425  Canal 
Street,  New  York, 
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HIE  l.y   C.   K.  .I..I,, 


"Let's   Play   Just 
One   More   Game ! " 

Cares  and  worries  take  wing,  the  flight  of  time  is 
forgotten,  when  congenial  companions  match  wits  and 
skill  in  a  lively  game  of  home  billiards. 

A  first-class  Billiard  Table  is  a  successful  rival  to 
theTheatre,  the  Club  and  the  various  forms  of  amuse- 
ment outside  of  the  wholesome  influences  of  home. 

It  is  a  veritable  "Home  Magnet,"  with  inexhaust- 
ible resources  of  entertainment  for  young  and  old. 

Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Tables 

Our  bcantifiil  hook  airnriitply  describes  ami  illustrates 
in  full  ciiUiis  the  many  styles  of  Billiard  and  Pocket  Bil- 
liard Tallies  dcsiBncd  for  the  home 

Each  is  n  genuine  "•  BRUNSWICK"— mado  bv  the  con- 
cern whose  tables  are  used  EXCLUSIVELY  by  the  bil- 
liard experts  of  the  world.  Perfect  playing  qualities 
guaranteed 


Brunswick  "  Baby  Grand ' 

Home  Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Table 

Made  of  finest  mahoRany  with  inlaid  design,  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  the  cabinetmaker's  art. 

Our  unique  "Convertible"  Billiard  Tables  can  he  in- 
stantly turned  into  luxurious  Davenports  or  handsome 
Dining  or  Library  Tables.     No  "  extra  room  "  needed. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay 

The  priri-K  on  thene  Briinnwirk  Hnmo  liilli,<rd  Tables  are  »ery  at- 
tractive ftnd  you  (an  pay  rat-h  or  spread  the  sma)l  n.onthly  payments 
over  an  eniir.- year,  jujt  as  you  prefer.  Full  Pla\iing  Equipment 
Free  with  each  stiile  of  table  Your  investment  in  a  •  UKUNS- 
WICK  "  will  pay  till  daily  dividends  in  heiilih  and  happinexs  lor  the 
family  circle.    Write  for  the  booklet.  "Billiards— The  Home  Magnet." 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Dept.    AN,    324-328   S.    Wabash   Avenue,   Chicago 


Royal  Olvuies 

Like  Grape  Pulps— 

they  slip  down  your  throat  easily.  Tastelessly, 
ihey  carry  into  your  system  the  PUREST  & 
HIGHEST-PRICED  olive  oil  in  the  world.- 
winncr  of  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  &  St.  Louis 
Ejcpositions.  {Avoid  the  many  adulterated  & 
harmful  so-called  olioe  oils.) 

Royal-Olvules  are  Nature's  best  body  "lubri- 
cant .  They  purify  the  blood  &  increase  its  germ- 
icidal power,  thus  warding  off  disease.  They 
clear  the  complexion.  They  cure  constipation  & 
prevent  ap[)endicitis.  In  short,  they  keep  you  in 
splendid  health.     Nutritive  value,  97  per  cent. 

Thousands  use  Royal-Olvules. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  a  box  of  120 
ZSc  for  sample  box  ol  24  Roral-OlTolei 

kcfirtnt  c.";:   .Any  Bank  in  Philadelphia 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co., 

1001  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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(.Conlinufd  from  page  866) 
and  fired  into  '  Steve  '  Sandlin's  home.  In 
the  battle  that  followed  the  two  were  killed. 
Sandlin,  '  Charley'  lieilly,  who  was  at 
Sandlin's,  and  Marshal  .Jordan  Gro.ss  and 
Deputy  Marshal  Ed  Gross  were  indicted. 

David.son  and  .Johnson  belonged  to  the 
Deaton-Smith  erowd.  They  blamed  my 
father  for  the  killing  of  the  two  men,  and 
wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  so  that 
ho  could  not  help  the  indicted  men  when 
they  went  to  trial. 

"  An  attempt  had  been  made  once  be- 
fore to  kill  my  father,  and  when  the  leaves 
were  green  he  never  went  anywhere,  but 
when  the  branches  were  bare  he  went  about 
.some. 

"  lie  always  said  he  did  not  think  he 
would  be  killed  because  he  had  done  noth- 
ing to  be  killed  for.  He  was  always  care- 
ful about  exposing  himself  in  front  of  the 
store,  but  the  morning  he  was  shot  Asbury 
Mcintosh,  one  of  the  men  now  in  jail,  pre- 
tended he  wanted  to  buy  some  fencing  wire, 
and  when  my  father  went  to  the  front 
window  where  the  wire  was  they  shot  him. 

"As  he  feU  I  ran  to  the  door.  Bullets 
were  flying  about  me  and  about  my  baby 
playing  on  the  floor.  The  shots  came 
from  behind  a  hummock  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"  Wilson's  [her  brother's]  wife  ran  from 
the  house  and  fired  at  them.  Three  men 
sprang  up  and  ran  over  the  mountains,  and 
we  recognized  them.  If  we  had  wanted 
to  keep  up  the  feud,  we  could  have  killed 
them  before  now.  But  my  father  did  not 
want  us  to  keep  up  the  feud.  As  he  lay 
dying  in  the  hospital  at  Buckhorn  he  kept 
saying,  '  We  must  have  peace  or  nobody 
can  live  in  the  mountains.' 

"  Besides,  I  was  not  satisfied  to  punish 
only  these  three  men.  I  knew  there  were 
others  higher  up  who  had  planned  the  kill- 
ings, and  were  more  guilty  than  those  who 
fired  the  shots. 

"  I  wanted  to  avenge  my  father's  death 
and  at  the  same  time  I  wanted  to  put  an 
end  to  Breathitt  County  feuds  by  getting 
the  feud  leaders. 

"  I  started  out  to  run  them  down.  I 
could  not  work  in  daylight  because  they 
would  see  where  I  went  and  would  know 
what  witnesses  I  was  getting,  and  the  wit- 
nesses and  myself  would  be  in  danger. 
You  know,  the  mountain  saying  is  that 
'dt^ad  witnesses  tell  no  tal(\s.' 

"  Some  of  the  men  I  was  after  lived  five 
miles  from  our  home,  and  the  others  were 
s(!attered  about  on  the  Middle  Fork  and 
North  Fork. 

"  I  would  wait  at  night  until  I  thought 
it  unlikely  that  I  would  meet  anj-body  on 
the  trail,  and  then  ride  to  the  homes  of 
families  living  near  different  ones  that  I 
suspected  and  get  them  to  tell  me  what 
they  had  heard  or  seen.  Often  I  was  out 
until  nearly  dawn. 

"  On  one  of  my  night  rides  I  found  out 
that  certain  men  had  ni(>t  often  at  a  ren- 
dezvous for  long-distance  target  practise, 
and  to  lay  plans  to  kill  my  father. 

"  1  found  out  that  .scneral  men  lay  in 
wait  IxOiind  a  blind  on  the  Middle  Fork  to 
kill  my  father.  He  was  ha\ing  nuTchan- 
diso  brought  up  the  river  in  i)ush-boals, 
and,  as  the  n»(>n  soinetiiues  hud  trouble  in 
poling  the  boats  over  the  shoals  two  miles 
down  stream,  he  .sometimes  went  down 
there  to  help  them. 


"  But  he  did  not  go  the  day  these  men 
lay  for  him,  and  they  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  kill  him." 

When  Mrs.  Cross  thought  she  had  evi- 
dence enough  to  justify  indictment  of  the 
men  she  wont  to  Jackson  and  laid  it  before 
Mr.  Byrd,  and  retained  him  to  help  prose- 
cute them.  Then  Byrd  had  to  see  the 
witnesses  and  get  their  testimony  in  ^^Ti- 
ting.     Mrs.  Cross  goes  on: 

"It  would  not  do  for  him  to  be  .seen 
going  to  any  of  them,  so  it  was  arranged 
for  him  to  go  up  the  river  pretending  to  be 
looking  over  timber  lands.  Then  at  night 
I  would  get  on  my  horse  and  get  witnesses 
and  take  them  to  where  he  was  at  the 
cabin^of  some  one  that  we  could  trust,  and 
take  them  back  to  their  homes  and  get 
back  to  my  home  before  daylight. 

"  Some  of  the  men  over  there  in  jail 
would  have  starved  last  winter  and  their 
families  with  them  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  father.  Last  summer  there  was  drought 
and  famine  in  the  mountains.  Mj'  father 
was  the  only  merchant  in  the  region  who 
could  keep  the  people  up.  He  gave  them 
credit  on  their  winter's  food  and  on  seed 
for  their  next  crops.  He  would  give  credit 
to  his  worst  enemy. 

"  One  of  the  men  who  helped  to  kill  him 
owed  him  S45  for  food. 

"  I  wanted  those  men  to  be  convicted. 
I  wanted  the  law  to  avenge  my  father's 
death. 

"  I  don't  want  them  shot  down  as  they 
shot  my  father  down.  I  don't  believe  in 
that.     None  of  my  family  believes  in  it. 

"At  no  time  since  the  day  my  father 
was  shot  down  before  m'y  eyes  h&ve  I 
wanted  to  avenge  his  death  in  like  manner. 
I  have  never  had  any  other  thought  than 
that  the  law  should  take  its  course. 

"  My  brother  feels  the  same  way.  If  we 
wanted  to  kill  as  they  have  killed,  we 
could  have  done  it  long  ago.  I  believe  if 
these  men  are  convicted,  we  will  have  peace 
at  last  in  this  county. 

"  Would  these  men  kiU  a  woman?  They 
are  mad  enough  at  me  to  kill  me.  They 
came  near  killing  me  and  my  little  boy  the 
daj^  they  shot  my  father.  Like  my  father, 
I  am  prepared  to  go  that  waj'  if  I  have  to 
go,  because  I  have  not  done  anything  but 
what  is  right.     All  I  want  is  a  fair  deal. 

"  All  the  nights  I  rode  over  the  moun- 
tains I  never  met  another  rider.  I  was 
not  afraid.  In  all  my  night  rides  I  felt 
that  I  was  doing  right  and  would  not  get 
hurt." 

Mrs.  Cross  is  twenty-two  years  old. 
She  has  been  married  five  years  and  has  a 
son  three  years  old.  Her  husband.  Clifton 
Cross,  is  a"  merchant  and  timber  dealer  at 
Buckhorn.  She  has  good  looks  and  dresses 
with  taste.  She  speaks  with  a  softer  ac- 
cent than  is  usually  heard  in  these  moun- 
tains. Floyd  Byrd,  who  was  prosecuting 
attorney  for  this  county  six  years,  and  has 
been  special  prosecutor  in  a  score  of  cele- 
brated feud  cases,  says  that  Mrs.  Cross, 
unaided,  worked  up  one  of  the  strongest 
prosecutions  in  his  experience. 

When  everything  was  iit  readiness  wit- 
n(\ss<>s  were  hin-rii>d  before  the  grand  jury 
one  afternoon  and  fifteen  indictments  were 
returned  th(>  next  morning  and  twelve  mt>n 
wer«>  locked  up  before  they  could  make  a 

(Continued  on  page  870) 
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Rubber  Sponge 

Superior  to  any  rubber  sponge  on  the  market,  and  in- 
finitely better  than  the  ordinary  natural  sponge.  Soft 
as  silk,  no  grit,  no  scratching.  Cleanses  the  skin  and 
acts  as  a  gentle  massage.     Sanitary,  germ-proof,  cleans 

itself,    satisfying,   cleansing,    invigorating.       Wears    four 

times  as  long  as  the  ordinary. 

All  sizes   for  every  purpose  of  the  Toilet  and  Bath,  for 
men,  women   and   children.      Costs   no    more   than   the 
ordinary — prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Do    you    know   what   a    Featheredge    Rubber   Sponge 
will  do  ?     Let  us  show  you  at  our  expense. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere  ^^^ 

rDrr    If  4c  in  stamps  is  enclosed  for  packing       ^ 
*   ^^^'^^-^   and  postage,  we  will  send  you,  with-     ,.<''* j 

out  cost,  a  perfect  Featheredge  sponge  ar 
interesting  booklet.     Write  today. 

Featheredge  Rubber  Company 
426  West  Indiana  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Featheredge 

Rubber 

Company 

426  W.  Indiioi  St. 
Chicafo,  III. 

Gentlemen- 

Enclosed    please    find 
4C.    for    packing    and    post- 
age.      Please  send   me,   with- 
out  cost,  a   Featheredge  Rubber 
Sponge  and  your  booklet. 
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Worn  Wherever 
shoes  are  known 


BY  reason  of  a  quality  that  can  not  be  denied, — 
by  reason   of   a  style  which  shows  to  all  the 
world  what  good  shoes  ought  to  be! 

This  is  why  Walk-Overs  are  demanded  by  name  in  nearly 
every  comer  of  the  earth  by  all  good  folks  who  are  given  to 
choosing  the  choicest. 

It  must  be  a  good  shoe  that  is  bought  by  seventeen  thou- 
sand men  and  women  every  day !     It  must  give  good  service, 

$4.50  and  $5.00,  standard  prices.  Other  grades  down 
to   $3.50  and  up  to  $7.00;   and  all  are  good. 

Exclusive  Walk-Over  stores  or  agencies 
are  established  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 


Call  at  your  local  Walk-  Over  dealer's 
and  be  fitted  in  the  Walk-Over  way. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs 
for  Men  and  Women 

CAMPELLO  (Brockton),  MASS. 


**M 


•^  H£/ITR£GUIAT0R 

You  need  a  heat  regulator  in  your  home. 
Of  course,  you  want  the  best.  You  want 
"The  Original,"  "The  Minneapolis,"  the 
equipment  that  year  by  year  has  kept  in 
the  lead  and  now  offers  in  its  latest  model 
a  valuable  new  feature — 

An  8-Day  Clock  fi 

Mam  Jim^ikm  XCiifiOneWiindmg , 

The  new  clock  wliicli  automati- 
cally performs  its  part  in  reHulatinfj 
the  morning  change  of  temperature 
is  a  high  grade  attractive  time- 
piece with  sohd  brass  frame,  beveled 
glass  sides  and  top  and  porcelain 
dial.  Clock  detachable  for  use 
anywhere  if  desired. 

Sold  and  iniUlled  by  the  heatint 

lr»de  everywhere  ander  podtive 

tntraotee  of  latiifactioo. 

Write    for   liooklct    sliowiiiR   .-ill 
nupiltls  witliconiplettdcsrriptitms. 

Minneapolit  Heat  Regnlator  Co. 


27S«  Fourth  Ave.,  Sooth 
Mlnneapolii,  Mino. 


I'l^Ko.l  (in  W.ill 
in  Li VI HK  Hiioin 


MOOI^ES 

Modorn  Mothods 

A    Practical    Instruction    Book 
in  Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping 

Contains  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Sa\ing  melKod  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and  illus- 
trates 40  Record  Forms  with  full  explanation  of  their 
use.  We  will  send  this  book  without  charge  lo  any 
Business  or  Professional  Man  who  writes  for  it. 
John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
767  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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move.  The  other  three,  who  had  left  t  he- 
State,  were  speedily  located  and  brought 
back.     Two  had  enlisted  in  the  Armv. 


"  THUNDERBOLT  "   M.\RTIN 

"DEFORE    the   attempted   assassinatioa 


D 


of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  agile,  muscu- 


lar^young  man  who  sprang  upon  Schrank 
and  prevented  the  firing  of  a  second  shpt 
was  unknown  to  the  country'  at  large,  and 
to  his  friends  and  acquaintances  he  was- 
just  Elbert  E.  Martin.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  newspapers  have  been  calling  him 
' '  Thunderbolt ' '  Martin.  The  young  hero's- 
loyalty  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  amounts  al- 
most to  worship,  it  is  said,  and  the  Colonel 
is  quoted  as  sajdng  that  he  annexed  Martin 
to  his  personal  staff  because  he  was  ' '  a  3'oung 
man  with  a  punch,"  which  is  taken  to  mean 
that  Martin  had  some  of  .the  A-irility  and 
strenuosity  which  characterize  the  Progres- 
sive party  leader  himself.  The  New  York 
Sun  tells  this  brief  story  of  ^Martin's  life.*: 

Martin  was  born  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  is  31  years  old.  He  has  had  a  varied 
career,  working  in  the  United  States  Siu-vey 
in  Sleet  Canyon,  Wj^o.;  then  as  a  railway 
foreman  out  of  Milwaukee,  until  he  went 
to  Big  Rapids  to  study  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. Then  he  served  as  secretary  to 
Congressman  Charles  C.  Landis,  of  Indiana^ 
in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress.  Later  he  was 
secretary  to  Fred  Landis,  noAv  the  Bull 
Moose  candidate  for  Lieutenant-governor 
in  Indiana. 

Soon  after  the  Progressive  National  Con- 
vention last  August  Martin  applied  at  the 
national  committee's  headquarters  here  for 
a  position  as  stenographer  and  got  it.  He 
accompanied  Colonel  Roose^•elt  on  his  twa 
last  tours — the  long  swing  around  the  West 
and  through  the  South  and  the  present  one. 
At  first  he  was  assigned  as  stenographer  to 
George  Roosevelt,  but  his  ability  at  quick 
dictation  was  so  marked  that  he  was  tried 
out  in  taking  speeches.  He  made  good  at 
that  and  so  was  assigned  to  make  sten- 
ographic reports  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cam- 
paign addresses.  ^ 

Martin  won  a  reputation  not  only  as  a 
fast  stenographer,  but  as  a  very  constant 
attendant  and  faitliful  guard  of  the  Colonel. 
More  than  once,  it  is  said,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt reproved  him  for  being  too  rough  with 
the  men  pushing  out  from  the  crowd.  At 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  Martin  handled  one  of 
these  elbowers  rather  rouglily,  and  now  it 
is  beli(n'ed  that  the  man  at  Saginaw-  was 
none  other  than  Schrank. 

In  a  telegram  nvtnved  at  Progressive 
headquarters  yesterday  Martin  tells  of  the 
resemblance  between  the  man  pushing  his 
way  through  the  croAvd  at  Saginaw  and  the 
man  who  fired  his  bullet  into  Roosevelt  at 
Milwaukee.  ."It  was  dark  and  I  could  not 
see  his  face,"  relates  Martin.  ."He  dashed 
tlu-ough  the  crowd  with  both  hands  in 
front  of  him  and  pointed  at  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's stomach.  I  got  him  by  both  hands 
from  behind  and  threw  him  into  the 
crowd." 

Earlier,  in  a  letter,  Martin  had  described 
this  incident.  ."At  Saginaw,"  he  writes^ 
(Continued  on  page  873) 
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Madam^your  husband  is  one  in  1^500^000 

who  owns  a  Durham-Demonstrator  Razor  and  uses  it  every  day. 
You've  probably  heard  him  speak  of  the  satisfaction  he  gets  from  a 
combination  of  the  long,  diagonal  stroke  and  the  famous  Durham- 
Duplex  blades.  Why  not  accentuate  that  satisfaction  and  give  him  a 
Christmas  gift  that  will   be   personal,  permanent  and  attractive }     A 


3 


URHAMI-IUPLEXJ 


shown  in  illustration  to  the  right, 
will  give  him  many  times  three 
hundred  and  sixty -five  days  of 
shaving    comfort. 

There's  nothing  that  the  average 
man  would  appreciate  more,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  that  would 
induce  so  many  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  giver. 

Well  pay  you  50c  for  his  Durham-Demonstrator  Razor 

We  have  authorized  our  dealers  to  take  back  Demonstrator  Razors  and  allow  you  50c 
in  exchange  on  the  price  of  the  set  you  select.  In  this  way  you  get  a  $2.50  Durham- 
Derby  set  for  $2,  or  a  $5  Standard  Durham-Duplex  set  for  $4.50.  Each  set  includes 
six  of  the  famous  Durham-Duplex  blades  (twelve  edges)  that  your  husband  likes  so  well. 

If  by  any  chance  he  is  the  one  man  in  ten  who  hasn't  yet  tried  the  Durham-Duplex  and  doesn't 
know  the  real  shaving  luxury  of  the  famous  Durham-Duplex  blades  (double  edged) — for  goodness 
sake,  give  him  the  chance.  Fill  out  the  coupon  in  lower  left-hand  corner,  send  35c  and  let  him  try  it 
for  a  month.  The  experiment  won't  cost  you  much  and  it'll  help  you  to  solve  the  vexatious  question 
of  what  to  get  him  for  Christmas. 

Do  it  today — now — or  you'll  forget  it. 

Durham  -  Duplex 
Razor  Co. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


mwm^^^^-^MM^n 


URI^A 
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'llii-i  is  tlu-  razor  you  sjet  for  .■J5<-  if  you  take  the  coupon  below 
to  any  of  our  dealers.  It  is  equally  as  good  a  shaviiis  instru- 
lueiit  as  our  resrular  razor. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY, 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs : 

Inclosed  find  35  cents  in  coin  (to  pay  postage,  packing,  mailing  and 
distributing  expense).  Send  Durham  Demonstrating  Razor  with  Durham- 
Duplex  Blade  which  you  are  to  present  to  me  without  further  obligation 
on  my  part. 

Name 

No.  and  Street 

Town 

State 


Durham-Derby,  $2.50 
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Landmarks  of 
Typewriter  Progress 

Such  are  all  the  recent  developments  of  the 


Remington 


VISIBLE  MODELS 
10  and  11 


Among  these 
devolopments  are: 

The  Built-in  Decimal  Tabulator- 

which  makes  the  decimal 
tabulating  mechanism  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  typewriter. 

The  Tabulator  Set  Key— which 
eliminates  all  hand  setting  of 
the  tabulator  stops. 

The  Column  Selector — which  de- 
termines, by  the  stroke  of  a  single 
key,  the  exact   point  on  each   line 
where  the  writing  is  to  begin. 

The  Adding  and  Subtracting  Remington 

(VVahl  Mechanism) — which  combines  in  one 
typewriter,  and  in  one  operation,  the  functions 
of  the  writing  machine  and  the  adding  machine. 

Every  one  of  these  new  developments  is  an  evidence  of  the  perpetual 
leadership  of  the  Remington  Typewriter.  Illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of  all 
fecent  Remington  improvements,  sent  on  request. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York   and    Everywhere 


'  -m^    ^ 
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.  y  ■  ^- 
Dont  blame 
the  razor 

Jts^Qur  lather 

You  had  to  help  soften  the  beard  by 
rubbing  in  the  lather.  Naturally,  your 
rubbing  brought  the  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, opened  the  pores  and  made  the 
skin  very  sensitive.  That  helped  the 
free  caustic  to  get  in  its  work  and  made 
the  skin  doubly  sensitive.  Under  these 
conditions  any  raizor  will  feel  as  though 
it  were  pulling  the  hair    instead    of   cutting    it. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream 

dispenses  with  the  "rubbing  in." aa  it 
thoroughly  softens  the  beard  while  the 
/alher  is  worked  up  on  the  fare.  Re- 
duces 3  having  to  tun  operaliona — lathering 
and  shaving.  y,t  IIk  lime  saved. 
As  it  contains  no  free  caustic,  there  is 
no  smarting,  and  you  get  a  delightful, 
cool  shave. 

For  tale  everywhere  25c       y 
.'Sample  Tube  Free  /^ 

GERHARD    MRNNEN    CO 
Newark.  N.J. 

M:il,.  1-.   fll l.l..t.1..| 

.M.-niKii's  T'.il'  t  !'.>». I.  , 


Geographical    Distribution 

In  purcliasing  railroad  bonds  the 
question  of  the  territory  served  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance,  for  upon  this 
depends  the  character  of  the  traffic 
received  and  hence  the  revenue  of 
the  company.  Diversity  of  traffic 
underlies  a  diversified  investment. 
The  larger  the  territory,  the  more 
diversified  the  traffic,  and  therefore 
the  more  stable  the  earning  power. 

We  offer  three  railroad  bonds,  each 
well  secured  and  in  combination  mak- 
ing a  well-rounded  investment,  at 
prices  to  yield  an  average  income  of 
over  S%%.  The  traffic  of  these  roads 
is  derived  from  three  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country. 

Ask  for  circular  RB— 944. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,     ... 


-    $30,000,000 
•    189,000,000 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

{^Continued  from  page  870) 

"there  was  a  mammoth  meeting.  On  our 
way  there,  as  we  got  to  a  particularly  dark 
place  in  the  street,  a  man  darted  through 
the  crowd,  apparently  intent  ou  shaking 
hands  with  Colonel  Roosevelt.  We  don't 
take  any  chances.  About  the  time  he 
reached  him  I  got  my  clutches  on  the  man's 
shoulder  and  threw  him  bodily  backward 
about  ten  feet  on  his  head.  This  made  me 
good-natured  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Of 
course,  Colonel  Lyon  and  Dr.  Terrell  and 
Philip  (Roosevelt)  were  on  the  job,  but  it 
happened  that  I  reached  him  first." 

Martin  is  not  only  a  stenographer  but  a 
lawyer.  He  studied  law  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  last  June.  He 
was  also  married  during  the  summer  and 
lives  at  534  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
third  street.  Just  before  he  left  for  the 
West  on  this  present  tour  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt  Mrs.  Martin  went  home  to  visit 
her  family  in  Michigan. 


THE   MUTINY   AT    RAWLINS 

T  AWLESSNESS  had  reigned  in  Wyo- 
"^  ming  before,  but  nothiug  that  ever 
happened  in  Cheyenne  during  her  wildest 
and  Avickedest  days  began  to  approach  the 
hours  of  terror  in  Rawlins  recently  when 
the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  mutinied. 
There  have  been  other  prison  mutinies  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
none  ever  equaled  this  one,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  New  York  Press: 

What  happened  in  Rawlins  is  unique  in 
history.  West  or  East.  Briefly,  the  350 
inmates  of  the  State  Prison  lynched  one, of 
their  number,  a  negro.  He  had  assaulted  a 
woman  seventy-eight  years  old  who  had  en- 
deared herself  to  the  prisoners  by  her  kind- 
ness and  her  good  deeds.  The  negro  probably 
would  have  been  lynched  if  outsiders  could 
have  got  at  him,  it  is  .said,  so  the  convicts' 
swift  justice  seemed  likely  to  be  unpunished. 
But  their  act,  once  accomplished,  had  a 
psychological  effect  on  these  caged  men. 

Prisoned  men,  like  wild  beasts  in  cap- 
tivity, are  animals  of  primitive  passion. 
These  convicts  at  Rawhns  tasted  blood 
when  they  lynched  the  man.  Also  their  act 
showed  them  an  amazing  thing — some- 
thing they  had  not  suspected — that  they 
were  more  powerfid  than  their  keepers. 

A  cageful  of  tigers  is  kept  in  subjection 
by  fear.  Once  that  fear  is  gone,  the  man' 
with  whip  and  revolver  is  lucky  to  escape 
with  his  life.  Nothing  kills  fear  like  b'lood- 
lust.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  3.50 
convicts  in  (heir  cage  of  stone  and  iron 
muttered  and  plott(>d  all  through  the  days 
that  immediatelj'  followed  the  realization 
of  their  strength.  They  were  as  furtive  and 
whispering  as  tigers  creeping  and  crouching 
ready  to  sjiring. 

The  lynching  was  October  2;  the  mutiny 
started  ten  days  later.  Led  by  "Butch" 
Dalton,  a  murdtTer  and  outlaw,  twenty 
convicts  dashed  out  of  dhe  prison  stockade 
and  tied  into  the  rough  hills  back  of  it. 
They  were  pursued  ineffectually  by  some  of 
the  guards.  This  showed  the  loss  resolute 
among  the  remaining  jmsontTs  that  escape 
was  nu)re  than  possible.  Pearly  in  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday.  Octobt^r  12,  a  party  of  lifo- 
termers,  led  by  Antonio  Pascuale,  a  Mex- 
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ican,  overpowered  the  cell-house  keeper, 
took  his  keys  and  released  their  comrades. 
Every  prisoner  willing  to  risk  a  battle  with 
the  guards  made  a  rush  for  the  gates. 
What  happentnJ  inside  the  prison  walls  after 
that  is  not  known,  except  as  to  general  re- 
sults. Probably  it  is  better  that  it  should 
not  be  printed  in  detail. 

Their  backs  against  the  gates,  fighting 
for  their  lives,  stood  a  handful  of  guards. 
They  were  like  the  trainer  in  the  cage  when 
his  wild  beasts  have  tasted  blood,  but  there 
were  none  with  hot  irons  to  prod  back  the 
ferocious  animals.  The  guards  had  no 
thought  of  getting  outside  and  saving  them- 
selves. Three  of  their  number  lay  dead  at 
their  feet.  The  living  keepers  were  of  the 
stern,  cold,  fearless  type  of  the  old  West. 
They  stood  face  to  face  with  300  men,  most 
of  them  armed  with  cleavers,  knives,  and 
pistols.  All  that  the  Avorld  outside  of  the 
walls  knows  of  that  desperate  battle  that 
ended  in  driving  the  convicts,  cowed  and 
terrorized,  back  to  their  cells,  was  what 
the}'  heard — a  fusillade  of  shots,  a  bedlam 
of  shrieks,  and  yells  of  rage  and  agony  that 
lasted  half  an  hour  and  then  diminished 
until  now  and  then  the  silence  was  punctu- 
ated at  long  intervals  by  the  crack  of  a 
revolver.  Then  the  prison  was  still.  The 
beasts  had  been  driven  back  to  their  cages. 
Victory  in  every  battle,  little  or  big,  hangs 
in  the  balance  for  a  moment.  One  side  or 
the  other  falters.  If  the  convicts  had  the 
coiu*age  to  grasp  their  chance  the  moment 
it  presented  itself  they  might  have  left  the 
prison  tenantless  except  for  its  dead.  But 
they  were  stunned  for  a  moment  with  the 
prospect  of  liberty,  and  in  the  end  the  old 
instinct  of  obedience  asserted  itself. 

But  bitter  as  was  the  battle  inside  the 
walls,  the  ferocity  of  those  who  escaped 
and  dashed  into  the  streets  of  the  little 
town  was  almost  beyond  picturing.  Raw- 
lins is  a  place  of  about  4,000  population. 
The  principal  thoroughfare  faces  the  rail- 
way station  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
tracks.  Hills  and  rolling  prairie  are  around 
about  Rawlins,  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Continental  Divide  form  the  rim  of  the 
bowl  that  touches  the  horizon. 

The  twenty  convicts  who  escaped  in  the 
first  day's  outbreak  fled  mostly  to  the  hills. 
Some,  weaker-spirited,  or  with  the  habits 
of  long  confinement  overpowering  them, 
sought  burrows  in  the  town.  Seven  of 
those  who  were  captured  were  found  in 
cellars  and  outbuildings,  and  the  eighth 
was  run  down  while  fleeing  breathlessly 
afoot  across  the  prairie.  The  other  twelve, 
fully  armed,  were  not  heard  from  except  in 
the  way  of  distant  firing  later  in  the  day, 
when  they  attacked  a  ranch  and  stole  some 
horses. 

The  second  score  that  got  out  the  day 
following,  led  bj'  the  Mexican  outlaw,  were 
much  bolder  and  better  armed,  and,  having 
planned  their  raid  to  the  smallest  detail, 
they  knew  just  what  to  do  when  they  left 
the  prison  enclosure.    We  read  on : 

A  few  citizens  tried  half-heartedly  to  stop 
them,  as  men  on  the  sidewalk  rush  out  and 
wave  their  arms  at  a  runaway  horse.  The 
convicts  did  not  deign  to  pay  attention  to 
these,  but  made  straight  for  the  largest 
livery-stable  in  the  place.  A  Western  livery- 
stable  runs  more  to  saddle-horses  than  to 
docile  carriage-animals.    The  convicts  left 


When  you  realize  what  a  large 
percentage  of  your  yearly  tire  expense 
is  due  directly  to  ''oil  disease"  you'll 
lose  no  time    in    ordering    a    set    of 

pennsvlvan 1 a 
vacuum'cuf'tires 

Not  every  motorist  is  awake  to  the  effects  of  oil.  Tires  take 
up  oil  from  roads  and  pavements,  motor  standings  and 
garage  floors.  It  soaks  into  the  pores  and  small  cuts.  Road 
friction  does  the  rest.  A  very  great  percentage  of  tire  de- 
terioration i§  due  to  "o// J/5e<3se, "  which  no  other  tires  are 
guarantee^  against.  Do  away  with  it.  Equip  your  car 
with  the  tires  that  positively  resist  oil. 

In  addition  to  this  crowning  oilproof  feature,  Pennsylvania  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  are  guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements 
and  are  further  guaranteed  to  give  efficient  service  for  4,000  miles 
under  definite,  printed  conditions  of  car  w^eights.  Three  seasons  of 
success  andj  growing  popularity  claim  your  ^  attention.  One  trial 
of  these  tires  will  convince  you. 

At  your  own  dealer's,  or  write  us. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Reorganized  February  I,  1910       .   Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Aft  hideS^^^nf. ,Cn»i^anv  Willi  ceif.  htdependfvt  Selling  J'oin.y. 
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California 
THIS  Winter 

You  will  find  the  health 
and  rest  you  need  in  Cali- 
fornia without  the  expense 
of  a  European  trip.  Even  the 
climate  of  the  Mediterranean 
cannot  surpass  this  Land  of 
Eternal  Flowers. 

A  visit  there  will  prove  the 
holiday  of  a  lifetime.  Why 
not  plan  the  trip  today?  You 
are  sure  to  enjoy  it  if  you  choose 
the 

Union  Pacific 

standard  Road  of  the  West 

Fast,  direct  and  safe,  with  improved 
roadbed,  double  tracks,  superior  equip- 
ment, electric  block  signals,  excellent 
dining^  car  service  and  every  facility 
for  your  pleasure,  ease  and  comfort. 
Write  us  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 
We  will  help  you  plan  your  trip. 
Address 

Gerrit  Fort,  PaocDger  Traffic  Manager 

Union  Pacific 

linoni  r.i 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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EDWARDS       f^    AD    A  i^  I?  O 

FIREPROOF   Va/\rv  AvaJliiD 

S>  1  C.LL  For  Automobiles  and  Motorcydea 

$30  to  $200 


Easy  to  put  up.     Portable. 
All  sizes.     Postal  brings 
latest  Illustrated    catalog. 
1H£  EDWARDS  MfO.  CO.,  L'37-L'87  EiileMoD  Ave. CiDciooali.a 


Musical  Instruments 

2R2rnK<'».  ZV)1  Arli(l<-«<lcHcril>(.d.  TWt  Illii. 
dlratioiiH.  6"  Ooliir  I'liilcx.  Kvfry  MiiHlcal 
IiiKtriiiiK'nt.  Hii|><'rl>  Uiiiilit.v.  LowchI 
I'rircH.  Kaay  Pii>iii(>iitM.  Mention  inxtrii- 
ni«>nt  you  are  intiTCHlt-d  lu.  Wo  Biipply 
tho  U.  H.  Govcmmi-nt. 

THF.  KIDOI.PII  VYl'RMT/KR  CO. 

I4(  L  4tli  Av..  ClndiMtl       Sr.'J S.  WilMili  Av..  Cliluo* 
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a  huge  negfro  on  guard  outside.  They 
rushed  in  and  o\erp()\vered  the  owner  of 
the  barn.  A  barber,  Charles  Stressner  by 
name,  heard  the  commotion.  Tho  his  occu- 
pation was  peaceful  to  a  degree,  lie  had  a 
heart  that  was  big  with  courage.  He  came 
running  down  the  street,  shotgun  in  hand. 
He  saw  the  negro,  but  before  he  could  fire 
the  negro  shot  liim  through  the  head  and 
he  fell  headlong — dead. 

Inside  the  barn  the  convicts  had  been 
busy  grabbing  up  saddles  and  cinching 
tnem  on  the  horses  that  were  nearest'  at 
hand.  At  the  sound  of  the  negro's  shot 
thej'  swarmed  outside,  some  leading  horses 
and  some  afoot.  The  owner  of  the  stable 
followed  them  out,  and  Pascuale,  the  Mex- 
ican, turned  and  stabbed  him. 

The  mounted  men  fled  toward  the  hills, 
but  those  who  had  been  left  afoot,  fourteen 
in  number,  rushed  to  the  railroad  yards, 
where  a  hundred  freight-cars  were  standing. 
In  a  few  minutes  armed  citizens,  deputy 
sheriffs,  and  penitentiarj'  guards  came  up 
and  attacked  them.  They  shot  to  kill,  and 
Pascuale,  the  blood  not  yet  dried  on  his 
knife,  was  killed  with  the  first  volley. 
Other  convicts  were  w'ounded,  and  the  little 
band  numbered  only  eleven  when  it  made 
a  break  from  the  box-cars  and  rushed 
to  the  rocky  hills  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  There  ihey  separated,  striving  to 
escape  into  the  almost  impassable  stretch 
of  country  toward  the  Colorado  line.  Then 
one  of  the  most  desperate  man-hunts  in  the 
historj'  of  the  West  was  on. 

All  this  outside  the  prison  walls  took  in 
its  happening  but  little  more  minutes  than 
it  does  to  read  it  here.  When  it  was  over 
the  people  of  Rawlins  were  terror-stricken. 
They  knew  the  desperate  character  of  the 
men  who  had  escaped.  The  wildest  rumors 
flew  from  house  to  house.  People  were 
afraid  to  staj'  indoors  and  equally  afraid  to 
go  out.  Imagination  peopled  every  cellar 
and  every  closed  room  with  outlaws  armed 
to  the  teeth.  So  it  was  all  that  night.  It 
was  as  if  man-eating  tigers  were  loose. 
The  Go^ernor  was  telegraphed  to  and 
asked  to  order  out  the  State  troops.  He 
was  away  on  an  electioneering  tour  and  the 
message  did  not  reach  him  for  two  hours. 
He  hurried  back  to  Cheyenne,  telephoning 
in  advance  to  have  the  troops  assembled 
under  arms  against  his  arrival.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  capital  the  later  reports 
indicated  that  the  escaped  convicts  appear- 
ed to  be  all  in  the  hills  and  that  the  town 
had  Uttle  or  nothing  further  to  fear. 

By  nightfall  the  more  courageous  citizens 
were  over  their  panic.  Posses  of  armed 
men  were  formed  to  ride  in  all  directions. 
Throughout  the  night  a  rattle  of  shots  in 
the  distance  told  of  the  i)r()gress  of  the  man- 
hunt. 

About  sunset  four  convicts  were  located 
in  a  canon  al)out  a  mile  from  Rawlins. 
They  had  barricaded  the  narrow  cut  in  the 
mountains  and  were  ready  for  battle.  The 
oiiicers  decided  it  would  be  loo  dangerous 
to  attempt  their  capture  in  the  dark,  and 
surrounded  their  stronghold.  At  dawn 
they  were  surprized  and  o\  erpowered  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired.  r 

All  that  night  couriers  kept  riding  into 
Rawlins  telling  of  the  state  of  terror  that 
existed  in  all  the  country  round  about. 
Fi\ery  lonely  ranch-house  was  barred  and 
barricaded  as  it  used  to  be  half  a  century 
ago  when  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-path. 

In  the  next  few  days  all  but  seven  of  the 
forty  that  escaped  were  either  recaptured 
or  killed.    The  orders  given  to  the  deputies 
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WAittemore*s 

WW  Shoe  Polishes 


Finest  Quality 


Largett  Variety. 


S« 


"GILT  EDGE."  the  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing  that 
positively  contains  OIL.  Blacks  and  Polishes  ladies' 
and  children's  boots  and  shoes,  thines  witbont  rnbbinf, 
25c.  "Frencb  Gloss,"  loc. 

"STAR  "  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing  all 
kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  loc.     "Dandy  "  size,  25c. 

"QUICK  WHITE"  (.in  liquid  form  with  sponge) 
quickly  cleans  and  whitens  dirty  canvas  shoes,  loc  and 
25c. 

BAB'Y  ELITE  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their  shoes  look  Ai.  Restores  color 
and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with  a  brush  or 
cloth,  IOC.    "  Elite  "  size,  25c. 

I  f  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us 
the  price  in  stamps  for  a  full  size  package,  charges  paid. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS.  &  CO. 
20-26  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and    Larnest  Maniifticlnrers  of  Shoe 
^^^^^H^^^^^^  Polislws   in   the  M'tyrld  ^^^^^^h^^^mm 


"Investment 
Suggestions' ' 

We  have  just  prepared,  un- 
der this  name,  a  pamphlet 
which  in  concise  form  gives 
suggestions  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  material  assist- 
ance to  all  those  having 
funds  available  for  invest- 
ment. Every  investor 
should  have  this  pamphlet 
in  his  possession. 

M^/'iteJor  if  today. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 
149    Broadway,    New    York 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


London,  Eng. 
Boston 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


Look  ntui  ii<vir  tike  diaiiiorul.r.  Hrilliaiuv  j;ii;iran- 
li'cdl'orcM;r.  St;iml  lilo.:u-ui  and  liri-liki'diamonds. 
Have  no  paste,  foil  or  backing.  Sttonl.s'  in  II  karat 
Bolid  cold  mountings.  About  l-30th  the  price  of 
diamonds.  A  mari-eloiis  synthetic  gem— will  cut 
glass.  Guaranteed  not  an  imitation, 
and  to  contain  no  ulass.  Sent  CO. D. 
subject  tocxamination.  Write  today  for 
our  4  color  catalog'  Di'I.uxe.  it's  free. 

RemobJeweln'Co.624  WastuBStooAve.  St.  Louis 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


IS  on 
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of  til,'  stroll'.-  f  .•aim  OS  Hint  liavo  helped 

o  onrn  llio   imsoiit  worl.l-vvido   ropi>l»- 

lion  .iini  onciorsoiiient  of  tlio  UAl'S  in* 

rUOVKIl  TIP  TOI*  l»ri'I.U'.*TOH.    No 

pi  iiitol's  ink  iisod.     No  expi'iisivo  siip- 

plios.    100   copies   from   pen-\vrltl.»o 

!\iiil    r»0    copies    from    type-written 

ol-iiriiial.      Sent  on  ten  dftys'    ti'int 

witllollt  deposit.     Complete  Diipli- 

c»toi    with"  U»ui«o"  Oiled    *C 

rarehment  Baek    necitivo  roll ▼•f 

»  (.I.I\  I'.  UAlS  uri-LIOirOK  CO.,  »■«  Hld(  ,  111  Joha  St.,  N.  T. 
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were  to  bring  them  back  dead  or  alive — it 
didn't  matter  much  which.  The  seven  that 
are  still  at  large  probably  never  will  be 
caught  by  the  hand  of  man.  Xo  doubt 
most  of  them  \vill  perish  in  the  wilderness. 
The  cold  and  snow  come  early  in  high 
altitudes,  and  men  who  have  been  long 
in  prison  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  winter.  Therefore  after 
the  first  blizzard  the  ranchers  will  rest  easv. 


THE    MONTENEGRINS 

WHILE  the  Turks  have  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  cruelty  time  out  of  mind, 
they  now  have  in  the  Montenegrins  an 
enemy  that  is  also  capable  of  doing  a  little 
butchering  now  and  then — that  is,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Maude  H.  Holbach,  author  of 
several  well-known  books  on  the  Balkans, 
who  writes  about  the  belligerent  little  king- 
dom in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Monte- 
negro is  a  land  of  rock  and  stone,  and  it 
breeds  a  people  of  iron;  tho,  says  the 
wTiter,  they  show  in  their  features  no  trace 
of  the  savagery  attributed  to  them  in  their 
wars  with  the  Turks.  Tho  the  Monte- 
negrin does  not  look  the  part  of  a  butcher, 
it  is  said  that  in  the  not  very  long  ago  the 
heads  of  gory  Turks  were  stuck  round 
Montenegrin  monastery  walls.  The  writer 
describes  some  of  the  national  traits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  gives  us  what 
she  thinks  is  the  explanation  of  their  faults 
and  virtues: 

What  is  the  secret  of  it?  How  is  it  that 
men  of  a  type  of  countenance  noble  and 
dignified  are  capable  of  committing  such 
horrible  excesses?  Only  the  other  day  a 
border  fray  was  reported  in  which  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Turks  were  mutilated — the 
dispatch  said  not  all  after  death.  And  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  lies  in  this — the  Monte- 
negrin is  a  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
When  he  fights  the  infidel  he  is  animated 
by  the  fanatic  zeal  that  emulates  the  Cru- 
saders— to  him  it  is  a  "  Holy  War  ".  of 
righteous  vengeance.  Curious  anomaly,  he 
calls  himself  a  Christian,  glories  in  his  re- 
ligion, but  practically  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  His  religion  is 
that  of  the  Old  Testament — his  god  a  tribal 
deity  delighting  in  vengeance.  He  would 
never  dream  of  a  brotherhood  of  man  that 
included  the  Turk. 

Every  Montenegrin  is  a  soldier;  even  old 
men  and  mere  boys  are  enrolled  in  the  citi- 
zen army  that  is  ready  to  follow  its  King  to 
death  or  victory.  Second  only  to  their  re- 
ligion is  their  love  for  King  and  country. 
I  have  seen  men  stoop  and  kiss  the  ground 
when  they  crossed  the  border  after  long 
absence  from  their  fatherland.  Nor  can 
you  wonder  at  their  passionate  pride  of  race 
when  you  recall  history  and  remember  that 
at  the  disruption  of  the  old  SerAian  king- 
dom a  mere  handful  of  SerAians  found 
safety  among  the  eagles  and  beasts  of  prey 
in  the  drearj^  solitudes  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  from  these  fastnesses  have  ever 
kept  the  Turk  at  bay,  fighting  against 
overwhelming  odds — the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  Servian  race  that  were  never 
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The  Howard  Watch 


TEl 


one 


ET  the  family  com- 
bine the  usual  small 
gifts   into  one  big 
for  father's   Christ- 


mas. 

He  has  had  a  year  of  peculiar 
stress  and  anxiety — start  him  off 
with  encouragement  and  cheer 
for  the  brighter  times  that  are 
right  ahead. 

Women  folks  do  not  always 
understand  the  pleasure  a  man 
takes  in  owning  a  Howard.  The 
fact  that  counts  is,  that  its  seventy 
years  of  service  and  association 


have  made  the  Howard  one  of 
the  caste-marks  of  the  success- 
ful man. 

For  the  young  man  home  from 
school,  or  just  entering  business,  no 
more  inspiring  gift  could  be  selected — 
when  one  considers  the  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  carried  Howard 
Watches — and  the  select  company  of 
successful  men,  the  Howard  owners 
of  today. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  h  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attach- 
ed— from  the  ]7-jewel  (double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra 
gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel 
at  5150 — and  the  Edward  Howard 
model  at  $350. 


Not  ereiT  jeweler  can  lell  rou  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  jrour  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Admiral  Sigabee  has  written  a  little  book,  "  The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch,"  ffiTing  the  record  of  hi*  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Nayy.     It  ia 
worth readinB.  Dropu*  a  postcard,  Dept.  No. "O, "and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Book  of  Designs" 

beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  (mailed  free),  sliow- 
inp  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and 
Standard  bookcases,  and  how  you  will  save  money  by  plac- 
ing them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of 
disfiguring  iron  bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Kind. 

Our  prices  are  lovrer  than  others 
and  high  quality  i?  guaranteed.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Address 
Dept.  B,  Gunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Henutiful  Henver  Board  room f 
in  the  bungalow  of  P.  H . 
Friedel  at     Memphis,    Tenn. 


DEAVLR 
BOARD 


BEAVER  BOARD 

Pure-Wood-Fibre  Walls  and  Ceilings 

Veil  can  make  your  home  more  attractive  by 
btiildiDR  new  walls  and  ceilings  within  the  old 
rooms  guickly  and  economically  with  Beaver 
Board. 

Get  free  suggestions  from  our  Designing 
Department,  nail  panels  over  the  plaster  of  tlie 
old  walls,  or  to  the  studding  of  new  rooms. 

Paint  tlie  beautiful  pebbled  surface — don't 
cover  with  unsanitary  wall-paper. 

No  more  rcpapering  or  replastering;  room 
warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer,  great 
durability  and  permanence.  Appropriate  to  any 
room  in  any  kind  of  building,  new  or  remodeled. 

Sold  by  builders'  supply,  lumber,  hardware  and 
paint-dealers,  and  decorators.  If  not  found  in 
your  town,  write  us. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  "Beaver 
Board  and  its  Uses,"  giving  full  and  complete 
information. 

THE  BEAVER  COMPANIES 

United  States:  611   Beaver  Road,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Canada:  711  Wall    St.,  Beaverdale,  Ottawa 

Gt.Brit<:iin:  4  Southampton  Row,  RussellSq. London 


IJOARD    ^'^  ^"  ^"  J""!"'^-  Maplenvood,  Mo.,   put 

—^ Beaver   Board  over  old   plaster  with   more 

beautiful  as  well  as  more  durable  results. 


opticon 


is  the  perfect  stereopticon — optically 
ami  mec/ianically  accurate.    It  is  sim- 
ple anil  Jtirable  in  construction — easy 
to  operate.   Gives  pictures  that  are  mar- 
vels of  sharpness  and  distinction.      Can 
be  arraiif^ed  to  project  direct  your  own 
prints,    photos,    colored   post    cards,    etc. 
Moderate  in  price.      For  sale  by  dealers. 
Write  today  for  Circular  83D.  It 
describes  and  tells  of  the  many 
possibilities   of   the    Balopticon. 

Bausch  Z^  [pmb  Optical  (g. 
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conquered  !  Truly  has  Montenegro  been 
called  "  a  principality  founded  and  main- 
tained solely  on  i)hysical  valor." 

All  my  life  I  had  longed  to  see  those 
hardy  mountaineers  and  they  never  for  a 
moment  disappointed  me,  nor  would  I  be- 
lieve their  tradueers  over  the  border,  who 
denied  them  any  ^^rtues,  and  spoke  of 
them  contemptuously  as  "  sheep-stealers." 

I  have  heard,  however,  and  it  may  be 
true,  tho  I  doubt  it  (for  do  not  many  banks 
employ  Montenegrins  on  account  of  their 
faithfulness),  that  their  code  of  honor  is 
not  the  same  outside  their  territory  as  in  it. 
One  thing  I  know,  that  within  the  borders 
of  the  tiny  kingdom  you  can  travel  more 
safely  than  elsewhere,  for  every  son  of  the 
soil  regards  you  as  his  country's  guest,  and, 
being  primitive  and  patriarchal,  to  him  the 
laws  of  hospitality  are  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  You  may  not  speak  his  lan- 
guage, but  his  dignified  salutation  bids  you 
welcome;  he  has  little,  but  he  will  offer  you 
of  his  best.  A  high  officer  in  the  Army,  re- 
splendent in  glittering  uniform,  will  re- 
ceive you  in  a  humble  little  wooden  house 
such  as  well-to-do  workmen  inhabit  at 
home — if  you  knew  the  amount  of  his  pay 
you  would  be  less  surprized — but  his  pov- 
erty does  not  detract  one  whit  from  his 
dignity;  every  one  is  poor  in  Montenegro. 
Not  the  richest  man  but  the  bravest  is  to  be 
envied  and  looked  up  to.  There  is  no 
fashion  to  keep  up  wth,  for  prince  and 
peasant  dress  alike,  and  that  of  men  and 
women  differs  but  little. 

All  wear  the  circular  crimson  cap  edged 
with  black  silk  (in  token  of  perpetual 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  Servian  freedom), 
but  on  the  crown  are  embroidered  the  ini- 
tials of  their  King  within  a  rainbow,  sym- 
bolic of  hope  that  the  lost  kingdom  may 
one  daj'  be  regained.  Both  sexes  wear  the 
long  white  coat  of  homespun  wool  made 
from  the  fleece  of  the  hardy  little  mountain 
sheep.  The  men,  however,  add  to  this  a 
scarf  or  plaid  thrown  over  one  shoulder, 
which,  like  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
is  used  for  sleeping  out  in  the  hills.  The 
Montenegrins  are  a  magnificent-looking 
people,  and  the  dress  suits  their  tall,  well- 
knit  figures  to  perfection.  These  peasants 
have  indeed  a  princely  mien,  but  the  wom- 
en age  early,  for  to  them,  alas  !  is  left  the 
hard  field  labor  as  well  as  their  household 
cares.  Rumor  says  they  can  fight  as  well 
as  the  men-folk,  and  it  is  related  that 
Montenegrin  widows  have  avenged  their 
husbands'  death  by  buckling  on  the  men's 
belts  stuck  full  of  arms,  tracking  the  slayers 
of  their  spouses,  and,  having  found  them, 
executing  the  stern  justice  of  their  people, 
"  a  life  for  a  life."  Th(>  spirit  of  the  folk  is 
embodied  in  t  he  Balkan  song,  which  may  be 
roughly  translated : 

Oh!  we're  back  to  the  Balkans  again. 

Back  to  the  joy  and  the  pain; 
Back  where  to-morrow  tlio  (iiiick  may  be  dead, 
With  a  knife  in  liis  breast  or  a  ball  through  his 

lioad. 
Back  where  the  passions  run  fierce  and  blood  red. 

Oh!  we're  back  to  the  Balkans  again. 

The  Montenegrins  will  fight  for  fighting's 
sake — did  not  Mr.  Gladstone  say  their 
war  annals  were  the  most  glorious  in 
Europe? — in  the  same  spirit  as  did  th(> 
Crusaders  and  for  a  like  cause,  the  triumph 
of  a  half-barl)arie  medieval  Christianity 
ov(T  th(>  hated  Moslem.  It  is  the  old,  old 
battl(>  between  the  Cross  and  tho  Crescent 
that  has  begun  again  in  the  wild  little  Land 
of  the  Black  Mountains;     medieval  cruel- 


The  New  Strop  that 
Means  Shaving  Comfort 

Here  is  our  latest  production  — the  new  Torrey 
Honing  Strop— made  possible  by  our  discovery  of  a 
wonderful  sharpening  preparation.  It  is  the  result  ol 
half  a  century  of  strop  making.  This  new  preparation 
is  worked  into  the  sharpening  side  of  the 

New  TORREY 

Honing  Strop 

giving  it  a  surface  that  keeps  a  razor's  edge  in  perfect  con 
dition  all  the  year  round.    The  finishing  side  is  of  specially 
prepared  and  treated  leather. 

The  new  Torrey  Honing  Strop  will  bring  you  shaving 
comfort,  n  will  iieep  your  razor  so  you  can  shave  smooth 
and  close  every  day  without  the  slightest  soreness  of  the 
skin.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  Torrey 
Honing  Strop— if  he  hasn't  got  it  write  to  us  direct. 
Prices  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

Dealers  in  every  town  should  write  for  our  special 
proposition. 

Get  a    Torrey  Razot — the  Best  Made 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO.,  Dept.    C  ,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Giant  Heater 
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>UIl   make    a    stove    of  your 
idund  -  wick    lamp,    gas    jeti 
or  mantel  burner.     Requircsl 
no  more    gas  or  oil  than  fori 
light:  dues  not  lessen  volume  1 
of  light  :  simply  utilizes 
waste   heiit.     Heat  :ind  light 
at    one    cost.      Vt  ill    heat    or- 
dinary    room     comfortably 
in     zero    ireather.      No     ashes,     no 
ii'>ul)le.  clean    and    odorless;    mixes 
.iiid  purifies  the  air.     Just  the  thing  ^^    „      -,, 
for     sick-room.    bath,    bed  -  room  r"*'"'^'*'"'' 
heating  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 

^^j^ — *  Send  for  booklet  and  testimomidls. 

On  Lam^         Price  Complete  Carriage  prepaid 

Polishod  Brass.  $1.50  IVickel  Platoil,  9*.;.(M» 

Satisfaction  gviaranteed  or  monev  refunded  if    returned  In    10  <iay.s. 
TIIK    <31AM'    IIE.iTEU    CO.,  764  Temple  Street.   SpHnpfielrt.  Mass. 
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Red  Cedar  Book  FRFF 


mREH  CEDAR 
CHESTS 


Charming  and 
lustruciive  book 
free.  Post  your- 
self on  Moth'Proof 
Southern  Red 
CedarFurniture. 
it3  enduring  beauty, 
value  and  money- 
saving.  Piedmont 
Furniture  maltes 
IDEAL  XIMAS.  BIRTHDAY  OR  WEDDING  GIFTS. 
Book  shows  fine  photo-illustrations  of  all  tho  beautiful 
designs,  old  and  new.  in  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests, 
Couches,  ChiflForobeSj  Highboys  and  Lowboys.  Every 
woman  should  have  this  book.  Postpaid  free.  Write  today. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.  Dpt.  F,  Statesville.  N.C. 


We  net 

6A  /     to  investors  on  ///  Mortgage 
^ I      Farm  Loans  in  the  most  fer- 
#0     ^''"^    districts    of     the  famous 
^     Wheat  Belt  of  North  Dakota. 
Write  for  list  of  investments.  11  years 
in  tlie  business.    Hig;hest  references. 
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ties  will  be  revived  and  religious  frenzy  wnll 
be  the  excuse  for  atrocities.  The  Monte- 
negrins will  fight  to  the  death  against  over- 
whelming odds.  It  is  typical  of  them  that 
they,  smallest  among  the  Balkan  peoples, 
should  have  dealt  the  first  blow. 


WHERE  PEOPLE  EAT   GRASS 

"  I  "HOSE  who  sneer  at  the  poor  immi- 
■■■  grants  from  southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
and  urge  that  they  be  barred  out  of  America 
may  be  more  charitable  and  more  ready  to 
open  the  gates  when  thej^  read  of  the  sad 
conditions  of  poverty  and  even  semi-starva- 
tion that  afflict  the  people  there.  It  is 
partly  to  provide  a  better  land  for  them 
that  Italy  is  acquiring  Tripoli.  Food  is  so 
scarce  with  them,  we  are  told,  that  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  actually  have  to  go 
out  into  the  fields  and  eat  green  things 
which  in  this  country  would  be  considered 
none  too  good  for  live-stock,  and  their 
en\'ironment  has  sunk  to  such  a  low  ebb 
that  generation  after  generation  grow  up 
with  scarcely  any  sense  of  morality.  Our 
authority  for  tliis  is  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, who  recently  spent  two  weeks  in 
southern  Europe  studying  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  the  regions  thousands 
of  our  immigrants  come  from,  and  who 
describes  what  he  saw  in  a  book  entitled 
:'The  Man  Farthest  Down."  Dr.  Wash- 
ington saw  Sicily  at  a  glance,  but  his 
glances  took  in  a  good  deal.  That  swarms 
of  poor  Sicilians  should  flock  to  this  coun- 
try every  year  is  not  surprizing  when  we 
read  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  noted  ed- 
ucator's book: 

»- 

I  Outside  of  these  little  villages,  in  which 
the  farm  laborers  live,  the  country  was  per- 
fectly bare.  One  can  ride  for  miles  through 
this  thickly  populated  country  without 
seeing  a  house  or  a  building  of  any  kind, 
outside  of  the  villages. 

In  Sicily  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
farming  class  live  in  the  open  country. 
This  results  in  an  enormous  w^aste  of  time 
and  energy.  The  farm  laborer  has  to  walk 
many  miles  to  and  from  his  labor.  A  large 
part  of  the  year  he  spends  far  away  from 
his  home.  During  this  time  he  camps  out 
in  the  field  in  some  of  the  flimsy  little 
straw-thatehed  shelters  that  one  sees  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  or  perhaps  he  finds 
himself  a  nest  in  the  rocks  or  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  During  this  time  he  lives,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  country.  If  he  is  a  herds- 
man, he  has  his  cows'  or  goats'  milk  to 
drink.  Otherwise  his  food  consists  of  a 
piece  of  black  bread  and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
soup  of  green  herbs  of  some  kind  or  other. 
I  have  frequently  seen  men  who  had 
done  a  hard  day's  work  sit  down  to  a  meal 
which  consisted  of  black  bread  and  a  bit  of 
tomato  or  other  raw  vegetable.  In  the 
more  remote  regions  these  peasant  people 
frequently  live  for  days  or  months,  I 
learned,  on  almost  any  sort  of  green  thing 
they  find  in  the  fields,  frequently  eating  it 
raw,  just  like  the  cattle. 

When  they  were  asked  how  it  was  possi- 
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A  Knife  Never 
Ends  a  Corn 


corn.    In  two  days  the  corn  comes  out. 

That  finishes  that 
corn.  A  new  corn  may 
come  if  you  pinch  the 
toe,  but  the  old  one  is 
ended  forever. 

Sixty  million  corns 
have  been  ended  in 
that  way  since  Blue- 
jay  was  invented.    • 


Paring  a  corn  takes  off  just  the  top 
layer.  Then  it  grows,  and  you  pare 
again. 

Month  after  month  one  goes  on  put- 
tering with  the  same  old  corn.  And 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  infection.    ., 

The  right  way— the  scientific  way— is 
to  stick  on  a  Blue-jay  plaster.  From 
that  instant  all  pain  is  stopped. 

Then  the  B  &  B  wax  in  the  heart 
of  this  plaster  gently  undermines  the 


A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  com,  stopping:  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists  —  1 5c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.    Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc 
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takes  the  place  of  both  lath  and  plaster.  It  is  nailed  to  the  stud- 
ding and  is  easily  and  quickly  put  on.  It  will  not  shrink,  or  warp, 
or  crack;  and  it  will  last  as  \on\i,  as  the  house  stands. 
Makes  beautiful  walls  and  ceilings.  May  be  decorated  in  any 
way  desired.  In  repair  work  may  be  put  on  over  old  plaster  if 
desired.     It  is  not  expensive.      Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Illus.  Hook. 

THE  HERPES  COMPANY,  4507  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


ble  to  eat  such  stuff,  they  replied  that  it 
was  good.    "It  tasted  sweet,"  they  said. 

I  heard,  while  I  was  in  Sicily,  of  the  case 
of  a  woman  who,  after  her  husband  had 
been  sent  to  prison,  supported  herself  from 
the  milk  she  obtained  from  a  herd  of  goats, 
which  she  pastured  on  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  mountains.  Her  earnings  amounted 
to  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  cents 
a  day,  and,  as  this  was  not  sufficient  for 
bread  for  herself  and  her  four  children,  she 
picked  up  during  the  day  all  sorts  of  green 
stuff  that  she  found  growing  upon  the  rocks, 
and  carried  it  home  in  her  apron  at  night 
to  fill  the  hungry  mouths  that  were  await- 
ing her  return.  Persons  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  carefully  study  the  condi- 
tions of  this  country  say  it  is  incredible 
what  sorts  of  things  these  poor  people  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily  will  put  into  their 
stomachs. 

One  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  in 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  the  fruit  of  a 
cactus  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  grows 
wild  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  One  sees  it 
everywhere,  either  by  the  roadside,  where 
it  is  used  for  hedges,  or  clinging  to  the 
steep  cUffs  on  the  mountainside.  The 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
very  large  plum,  is  contained  in  a  thick 
leathern  skin,  which  is  stript  off  and  fed 
to  the  cattle.  The  fruit  within  is  soft  and 
mushy  and  has  a  rather  sickening,  sweet- 
ish taste,  which,  however,  is  greatly  rel- 
ished by  the  country  people. 

One  day,  in  passing  through  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Catania,  I  stopt  in  front  of  a 
little  stone  and  stucco  building  which  I 
thought  at  first  was  a  wayside  shrine  or 
chapel.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  one- 
room  house.  This  house  had  a  piece  of 
carpet  hung  as  a  curtain  in  front  of  the 
broad  doorway.  In  front  of  this  curtain 
there  was  a  rude  table  made  of  rough 
boards;  on  this  table  was  piled  a  quantity 
of  the  Indian  figs  I  have  described  and 
some  bottles  of  something  or  other  that 
looked  like  what  we  in  America  call  "pop." 

Two  very  good-looking  young  women 
were  tending  this  little  shop.  I  stopt  and 
talked  with  them  and  bought  some  of  the 
cactus  fruit.  I  found  it  sold  five  pieces  for 
a  ceUt.  They  told  me  that  from  the  sale 
of  this  fruit  they  made  about  seventeen 
cents  a  day,  and  upon  this  sum  they  and 
their  father,  who  was  an  invalid,  were 
compelled  to  support  themselves.  There 
were  a  few  goats  and  chickens  and  two 
pigs  wandering  about  the  place,  and  I 
learned  that  one  of  the  economies  of  the 
household  consisted  in  feeding  the  pigs  and 
goats  upon,  the  shells  or  husks  of  the  In- 
dian figs  that  w^ere  eaten  and  thrown  upon 
the  ground. 

As  near  as  I  could  learn  from  all  that  I 
heard  and  read,  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  in  Sicily  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  worse  for  half  a  century  at 
least. 

Per.sons  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  physical  condition  of  these  people 
declare  that  this  i)art  of  the  population 
shows  marked  signs  of  physical  and  men- 
tal deterioration,  due,  they  say,  to  the  lack 
of  suJIicient  food.  For  example,  in  respect 
to  stature  and  weight  the  Sicilians  are 
tioarly  2  per  cent,  behind  the  population 
iu  northern  Italy.  Tliis  difference  is  mainly 
due  to  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  who.  like  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  southern  mainland 
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of  Italy,  are  smaller  than  the  population 
in  the  cities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
Dr.  Washington's  book  is  devoted  to  the 
wine  harvest  in  Sicily.  He  went  in  Sep- 
tember to  Catania,  a  city  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  .-Etna  on  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
and  found  the  harvest  in  full  swing.  The 
slopes  of  the  mountain  were  girdled  with 
gardens  and  vineyards  that  mount,  one 
terrace  after  another,  until  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  clouds.     The  writer  goes  on: 

A  large  \ineyard  in  the  autumn  or  the 
time  of  the  grape  harvest  presents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  grapes  in  thick,  tempting  clus- 
ters hang  so  heavy  on  the  low  vines  that 
it  seems  they  must  fall  to  the  ground  of 
their  own  weight.  Meanwhile,  troops  of 
barefooted  girls,  -Rith  deep  baskets,  rapidly 
strip  the  vines  of  their  fruit,  piling  the 
clusters  in  baskets.  When  all  the  baskets 
are  full  they  lift  them  to  their  heads  or 
shoulders  and,  forming  in  line,  march  slowly 
in  a  sort  of  festal  procession  in  the  direction 
of  the  wine-press. 

At  the  plantation  which  I  visited  the 
wine-house  was  a  large,  rough  building, 
set  deep  in  the  ground,  so  that  one  was 
compelled  to  descend  a  few  steps  to  reach 
the  ground  floor.  The  building  was  di- 
vided so  that  one  room  contained  the  huge 
casks  in  which  the  wane  was  stored  in  order 
to  get  with  age  that  delicate  flavor  that 
gives  it  its  quality,  while  in  the  other  the 
work  of  pressing  the  grapes  was  carried  on. 

There  was  at  one  side  of  the  room  a  press 
with  a  great  twisted  arm  of  a  tree  for  a 
lever,  but  this  was  only  used,  I  learned,  for 
squeezing  drj'  the  refuse,  from  which  a 
poorer  and  cheaper  sort  of  wine  was  made. 
Directly  in  front  as  one  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  high  up  under  the  roof,  there  was 
a  huge  round,  shallow  tub-like  vat.  In  this 
vat  four  or  five  men,  with  their  trousers 
rolled  up  above  their  knees  and  their  shoes 
and  stockings  on,  were  trotting  about  in  a 
circle  and,  singing  as  they  went,  tramping 
the  grapes  under  their  feet. 

Through  an  open  space  or  door  at  the 
back  I  caught  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of 
the  procession  of  girls  and  men  as  they 
mounted  the  little  stairs  at  the  back  of 
the  wine-house  to  pour  fresh  grapes  into 
the  press.  In  the  light  that  came  in  through 
this  opening  the  figures  of  the  men  tram- 
pling the  grapes,  their  legs  stained  with 
wine,  stood  out  clear  and  distinct.  At  the 
same  time  the  fumes  which  arose  from  the 
grapes  filled  the  house  so  that  the  air,  it 
a'most  seemed,  was  red  with  their  odor.  It 
is  said  that  men  who  w^ork  all  day  in  the 
wine-press  not  infrequently  become  intoxi- 
cated from  merely  breathing  the  air  sat- 
urated with  this  fermenting  grape-juice. 


Superman. — "  He  always  says  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  doesn't  he?  " 

"  More  than  that,  he  always  keeps  still 
at  the  right  time." — Houston  Post. 


Measured  Blows.—"  If  a  man  ques- 
tioned your  veracity,  what  would  j'ou  do?" 

"  Well,  if  he  was  careful  to  use  words  of 
several  syllables,  as  you  suggest,  I  should 
be  compelled  to  respond  by  impugning  his 
character." — Washington  Star. 
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WHITE  TOWN  CARS 

Built  Particularly  For  Women 

nPHE  White  Forty  Coupe  is  the  pioneer  woman's 
*■  gasoline  car.  To  the  woman  who  drives,  it  offers 
the  touring  radius  and  flexible  speed  of  the  gasoline 
roadster,  combined  with  the  comfort,  safety,  and  ease 
of  operation  of  the  electric  brougham. 

The  left-side  drive  admits  of  easy  access  to  the 
driving  wheel  from  the  curb.  The  White  Electrical 
Starter,  positive  under  all  conditions,  not  only  is  oper- 
ated by  one  simple  motion  from  the  seat,  but  also 
renders  impossible  the  inconvenience  of  the  engine 
being  accidentally  stalled.  The  lighting  of  the  car, 
electric  throughout,  is  likewise  controlled  from  the 
driving  seat. 

The  first  of  its  kind,  the  White  Coupe  is  the  recog- 
nition of  woman's  demand  for  a  clean,  safe  motor  car- 
riage for  town  and  subiirban  use,  having  the  grace, 
speed,  and  radius  of  travel  which  only  a  gasoline  car 
can  give.  White  Coupes  are  built  in  Thirty,  Forty, 
and  Sixty  horsepower  models. 

The  WhiiefidfComDany 

CLEVELAND 

Manufacturers  of 

Gasoline  Motor  Can, 
Truclu  and  Taxicaln. 
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lurco' Amer  icanGlass  Pipe 


Sever  8|)oils  a  hiippy  Brai'ke  by  p;iRHinK  up  a  sIuk  or  a  mniithfiil  of  tiir. 
'ress  your  tol)iicc<i  into  the  inner  chippeil  meerHchiiura  bowl  and  liaht 
up.     Kvery  puff  is  bound  to  be  cool,  sweet  and  delicious,  with  never  a 
liite.  to  the  very  hottom. 

All  moisture  and  nieotinecolleefs  and  sta.>B  in  the  outer  bowl  of  touuh 
annealed  non-iib^orbentulass.  Easily  cleaned.  No  nines,  no  juice,  no 
henl.  no  strone  odor,  no  bite— just  a  lont.  lame  joy  smoke. 
Try  One  a  Week  OnUa.  Put  a  dollar  in  an  cnvt*lof>«»nn'l  ship  it.  If  theTnio*,  isn't 
il .  .srn'i  it  liark  and  (;tt  your  r:isll.  Do  you  want  a  straight  en*  cm  V('<l  htciii?  Vivi: 
H....H.t      Ti-nrn-mrniriv  pipE  CO..  103  Itlrch  ('rp«rfnl,  norhcutcr.  N.T 


I  Guarantee  to  Cut  Down  Your  Meat 
and  Grocery  Bills  for  30  Days  ^ 

if   >ou  will  let  me    r'U'   n\y  1913   R.\PIL)  Fircle-s  Cooki'r  in  ><>ur 
kitchen  and  send  .\oa  my  FKKE  Recipe  Book.     If  I  should  fail  at 
the  end  of  SJ  days— 1  month— to  cut  down  your  meat  and  erocery 
bills,  to  save  y<iur  fuel  and   ,vour  work,  and   to  (jive  you   betier- 
tastinir.  more  nourishine  food   than  you  eierhad    before— you 
to  be  the  jndne— I  will  take  back  my  RAPID,  pay  charges  both 
ways,  and  ymi  will  not  lose  one  penny.    Already  100.000  women 
are  cutting  down  their  bills  by  using  my  RAPID- 

This  FREE  Book  Tells  How 


Wm.  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  150,  Detroit,  Mich. 


^Rifii^ 
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Billiard  Players! 

This  Free  Catalog  is  for  You! 


THE   SPICE  OF  LIFE 


It  tells  how  to  own  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

at  very  small  expense 

You  will  be  astonished  to  learn  how  little  it  will  Qost 
to  have  your  own  Table  and  play  these  great  games  at 
home  instead  of  in  a  public  poolroom.  It  will  surprise 
you  to  know  that  you  need  no  special  billiardrooni,  that 
the  BurrowesTable  can  be  set  on  dining-room  or  library 
table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  stand.  Do  you  know  that 
leading  experts  use  Burtowes  Tables  for  home  practice? 

No  other  indoor  games  compare  with  these  lor  wide- 
spread popularity.  Everybody  enjoys  them.  You 
and  your  friends  will  get  more  fun  out  of  a  Burrowes 
Table  than  from  any  other  source  of  entertainment. 

This  catalog  contains  full  descriptions  of  all  our 
styles  and  sizes  of  Tables.  It  tells  how  to  own  one 
on  very  easy  payments.     Write  for  it  today. 

-Prices  are  from  $15  up, 
on  easy  terms  of  #1   or 
•  "^  -^^    •  •   «  »     more  down    (depending 

on  size  and  style  selected) ,  and  a  small  amount  each 
month.     Balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  roreipt  of  first  installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  one  week.  If  vmsatisfactory  return  it.  and  on  its  receipt  we 
will  refund  your  depcsit.  This  ensures  you  a  free  trial- 
Write  today  for  illustraied  catalog,  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  705  Center  St..  Portland.  Me. 


m  DOWN 


mi^l 


Pronounceit  the  best  cigar 
in  the  world  for  the  mone.v. 
Wholesale  prire$18.(i0  per  1000. 
Sample  box  of  100  sent  right  to 
vour  door  express  paid  for  $2.10 
JNO.  A.  rUAIIR  Emlnrnrc,    Ky. 


KEEP   WARM 

With  this  Mechanical  Memory 


Save  Coal  Too 


D 


« 


O  NOT  trust  your 
'own  sense  as  to 
the  rislit  degree 
of  /leaf  in   tne   house. 
V    How  often  have  you  let 
'      yourhousebeconieover- 
/     neated  so  you  had  to  op- 
en the  windows  -  or  let 
it  drop  to  a  sudden  chill! 

Tll»•^^'  )it-ntink'  WMrrit's  xvitli  claiua;:*'  tu 
hrnltli  niHl  |>Mckrt  I'liii  Iw  tiv<>i<l«'<l  wlirn  y<Mi 
ff-rnf.-rff  v^iii   iM-jitiiii;  I'litnt  Willi 

Amy 

ty  CONTROLLER 

It  ifi  II  i.tiii|>I<*.  rr-'n..iiii<>[il  •!•  \  ii'i  ■  :i^il\-  iil- 
tiii'tir'l  t.i  Hiiy  ftiiiiiii'c  MI  kijli-r.  Mtivi' 
thnu  human  in  iti'n.itivi'  fci-lin^'  niwl  «'Xitt-t 
kiit-'iiialif  iirtii'ii  It  will  outi'llintii-lill)' <.|>- 
en  or  (^imc  thi*  Urnfts  uii  tilt)  varlntlun  uf 
oii«  drgipc. 

It  ■IIVPS  fllt'l— n  lot  nf  it — unvrB  tllO  rnillt'SS 

rniitint'of  fiinitu*!'  iillt'ntioii,  niitl  thi-ir'i.  tin 
1**1  U II K  liow  liiniiv  r'>lil«  iithI  iloi-toi '  H  liilU  i  t 
prrv.'iitfc.  Mllh  thp  riopk  altarlintpnt  Viui 
can  n-'liirr  tin-  lii-nt  iliu  iiiir  m1>'i.|>Iii^'  li<.ui  s  i» 
Inrrt'nur  In  tllf  liiMrniiiK  wln-n  you  wiint  it 

Diin't  wish  yi.nr  h.niiii'  wmin  in  llir  1 ii. 

Id|  — tniy  aJrwcU  ami  have  it  wnim 

You  will  likr  t.i  rrnt]  tli«>  iiit'Tr^tiiii;  'I'.iv 
of  th«-Kili-hi.ntn'M.    ■   IJi  \  .ll-WHI  s.„,l 

for  It- anil  fnr  ■.111  l>..lili'l  '  Tin- ll.n..' C.iii 
Ic.rtalilp"— Both  FHKK      Ail<lii'» 

JEWELL  MFG.  CO., 

22  Green  St..  Auburn.  N.  Y 


The  Better  Kind.— There  is  thi.s  in  favor 
of  the  thoroiiKlihnd  dog:  Its  owner  is  more 
likely  to  keep  it  shut  up. — iVet^  York  Mail. 

One  On  Pa.—"  Pa,  what's  a  genius?  " 
"  Ask  your  mother,  she  married  one." 
"  Why,  I  didn't  know  ma  had  been  mar- 
ried twice." — Houston  Post. 


The  Sweet  Part. — "  How  sweet  to  have  a 
friend  whom  you  can  trust !  " 

"  Yes,  especially  if  he  doesn't  ask  you  to 
trust  him."-^/S'acr('fi  Heart  Review. 


Not  Enough. — "  What  do  you  think  of 
Fielding?  "  she  asked  young  Mr.  Ashby. 

"  Oh,  it's  important,  of  course,  but  it 
won't  avail  anything  without  good  bat- 
ting."— Exchange. 


Wilfred  Knew. — "  Wot  does  it  mean?  " 
asked  Penniless  Percival,  "  where  de  song 
says,  '  Drink  to  me  only  \vit'  your  eyes  '?  " 

"  It  means,"  answered  Wise  Wilfred, 
"  dat  de  loidy  kin  read  de  wine-list,  but 
dat's  as  far  as  it  goes." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 


Ouch! — Mrs.  Newrich — "We're  going 
to  live  in  a  better  neighborhood  hereafter." 

Mrs.  Keen — "  Ah  !  So  are  we." 

Mrs.  Newrich — "  Then  you  are  going 
to  move,  too?  " 

Mrs.  Keen — "  No;  we're  going  to  stay 
right  here." — Boston  Transcript. 


His  Undoing. — "  I  wonder,"  said  the 
youthful  student,  "  how  the  prodigal  son 
came  to  go  broke?  " 

"  I  suspect,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel, 
"  it  was  because  he  spent  his  time  in  town 
hangin'  around  talkin'  about  how  to  up- 
lift the  farmer." — Washington  Star. 


Perilous  Place. — "  Did  youse  git  any- 
t'ing?  "  whispered  the  burglar  on  guard  as 
his  pal  emerged  from  the  window. 

"  Naw,  de  bloke  wot  lives  liere  is  a  law- 
yer," replied  the  other  in  disgust. 

"  Dat's  hard  luck,"  said  the  first;  "  did 
youse  lose  anyt'ing?  " — Ohio  State  Journal. 


Sure   Sign. — "  It's  almost  certain  that 

she'll  marry  that  good-for-nothing  chap." 
"Has  the  engagement  been  announced?" 
"  Not  yet.     But  they'll  get  married  all 

right." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 

"  Her    mother    and    father    have    both 

started   in   to   knock   him." — Detroit  Free 

Press. 


■s: 
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Walnut  Cake 

Most  people  like  the  flavor  of  nuts,  and 
this  cake  brings  this  seasoning  out  deli- 
ciously.  It  makes  an  ideal  dessert  for  a  well 
appointed  meal.     To  get  best  results  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE — Cream  one  scant  cup  butler,  add 
gradually  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  then  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  flavor  to  taste.  Mix 
and  sift  together  three  cups  flour  and  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Dilute  two  tablespoons  Borden's 
Condensed  Milk  with  half  a  cup  of  water.  Add 
the  milk  and  flour  alternately  to  the  first  mixture, 
a  little  at  a  time;  then  add  one  cup  walnut  kernels. 
Lastly  add  the  beaten  whites. 
Bake  in  pans  lined  with  greased 
paper,  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes, 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality  ' ' 
E.t.  1857  New  York 


Six  Per  Cent  Investments 


For  Large  or  Small  Sums 


Investors  in  more  th^in  30  States  and  several  foreign 
countries  invest  in  our  First  Faim  Mortgages  netting  6 
percent,  and  furnished  l).v  us  for  more  tti:in  3()  years. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 


THE  "NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper  Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


too  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 

NIAGARA    CMP   COMI'A!\V.  MKW  VORK  CITV 

"Laisesl  Clip  Makerj  id  the  World." 


Just  a  Hint.— Mayor  Stt'wart,  at  an  iii- 
surauc<>  moil's  banquet  in  Saginaw,  told  an 
iii^iiranco  story. 

"  A  scptuafjcnarian,"  he  l)OKan,  "  said 
one  evening  at  dinner  to  his  fair  young 
wife: 

"  '  My  darling,  T  lia\c  just  insured  my 
life  in  your  favor  for  SiOO.OOO.' 

"  '  Oh,  you  duck  !  '  the  beautiful  girl 
cried,  and.  rising  and  passing  round  the 
table,  slie  kis.stnl  iier  husband  lightly  on  his 
l)ald  head. 

"  '  Darling,'  h<<  said,  taking  her  slim 
white  hand,  'is  tliere  anything  else  I  can 
do  for  you'/  ' 

"  '  Nothing  on  earth,'  she  answered;  and 
then,  with  a  little  silvery  laugh,  she  added, 
'Nothing  in  this  world.  Nothing  under 
heaven.'  " — .Vcir  York  Tribune. 


Don't   be   a 
writing  machine 

The  question  of  cost  need  no  longer  keep  ^ 

you  from  owning  a  typewriter.  Here'satype-l 

writer  which  brand  new,  costs  only  H8,  If  you  1 

have  much  writing  to  do  voucan't  atford  to  be' 

without  it.      It  18  a  I'KOVKN  success  with  ^6,000  users. 

IIa»ull  importunt  imnrovcments;  visible  writmjti  rcver»-l 

ibie  riblK>n,  etc.,  una  i»  c-xcccdinKly  dumblc. 

Here  is  a  practical,  efficient 

Typewriter  $18 

The  iiecrct  of  the  durability  and  low  price  of  the  Bonnctll 

T>'pcwrit»T  is  its   simplicity.     It  is  a  mechanical   tnumijn.  I 

Only  2f>l>  !'""».  Othtr  machines  h«vo  1700  to  3700.   Couldn't  | 

hi.  bi>tt*T   built.     Miulf  Ity  siimc  workmen  as  build  LlMolt- 

K.sher  liillinK  Machines  scllinK  from  $176  to  tlOOO. 

I      MAS  MANY  KXCLUSIVK  ADVANTAGES:    Woighahutl 

I  4  1-2  lbs.     fjisily  carried  in  grip  or  overcoat  pocket.    Ideall 

I  for  tjavolinff  and  profeaaional  men,  home  use.  etc.  f 

I._J  r„_  f.f-I-- nndour  "Monoy-b»ck-unlea»-»atl»-l 

^end  tor  Catalog  f.^.j-  .ruarnnty.  J 

A.K.BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO.^ 

^■^■■■1^^   New 
f  Broadway^^HTTRTlTaT^^^     N.  Y. 
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Smash-up. — Jack — "  What  sent  poor 
Algy  to  an  insane  asylum?  " 

Tom — "  A  train  of  thought  passed 
through  his  brain  and  wrecked  it." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Her  Time. — "  It  takes  mj'  wife  three 
days  to  go  to  a  picnic." 

:•  How  is  that?  " 

'I  She  takes  a  day  to  get  ready,  a  day  to 
go,  and  a  day  to  get  over  it." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Amateur  Work. — "  This  poem  was  writ- 
ten by  a  i)roniinent  lawyer  of  this  eity. 
Has  it  any  value?  " 

-./■  Aldout  as  much  value,"  said  the  editor, 
t"  as  a  legal  opinion  written  by  a  poet." — 
Washington  Herald. 


N«ar-Wise. — "  Why  is  it  that  so  few 
people  stH'm  anxious  to  talk  to  Mr.  Carp- 
ington?     He  seems  very  well  informed." 

"  That's  just  the  difficulty,"  answered 
!Miss  Dimpleton.  "  He's  one  of  those 
•dreadful  men  who  know  enough  to  correct 
your  mistakes  when  j'ou  quote  the  classics, 
and  who  don't  know  enough  not  to  do  it." 
—  ]\'ashington  Star. 


Some  Help. 

How  so? 


He's  a  brute. 


"  When  she  promised  to  be  his  wife  he 
said  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  her  happy." 

"  Well?  " 

'■  He  spends  all  of  his  time  at  the  club  !  " 

"  Well,  if  he  is  really  a  brute  that  ought 
to  help  some." — Houston  Post. 


Convincing  Argument. — Pianos  on  the 
instalment  principle  was  his  line.  You 
pay  one-and-si.x  a  week  and  torture  the 
neighbors. 

As  he  knocked  gently  at  one  door,  he 
suddenly  remembered  he  had  been  here 
before  and  received  a  curt  refusal.  This 
time  it  was  different. 

'■  Oh,  it's  you  again,  is  it?  "  asked  the 
housewife  cordially.  .''  Come  in,  won't 
3'ou?  " 

Full  of  hope,  he  entered,  and  followed 
her  down  a  dimlj-  lighted  hall.  She  threw 
open  a  door,  and  he  walked  in,  to  hear 
the  key  click  sharply  in  the  lock  behind 
him. 

He  was  locked  in  a  room  with  five  chil- 
dren all  howling,  who  boat  even  their  own 
records  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 

And  the  woman  resumed  her  washing. 

An  hour  later  she  came  to  his  rescue. 

"  Now,"  she  said  sweetly,  "  if  you  still 
think  I  need  more  music  in  this  house  I  am 
ready  to  listen  to  you." 

But  he  had  gone  before  she  had  finished. 
— New  York  Mail. 


Rescuing  Literature. — Albert  B.  Kelley, 
an  advertising  expert  of  Philadelphia,  sat  in 
the  Markham  dub  turning  the  .seventy  or 
eighty  pages — mostly  advertising  matter — 
of  a  weekly. 

"  Advertising  is  such  an  art,"  he  said, 
t'  that  many  people  actually  buy  periodi- 
cals as  much  for^the  advertisements  as  for 
the  reading  matter." 

Mr.  Kelley  smiled. 

II  I  sat  in  an  editor's  office  the  other 
day,"  he  continued,  "when  a  poet  entered." 

wt  t  Glad  to  see  you've  accepted  that  son- 
net of  mine,'  the  poet  said,  feverishly  push- 
ing back  his  long  hair.  '  I  do  hope  it  will 
be  widelj'  read.' 

it  t  It's  sure  to  be,'  said  the  editor.  '  It's 
sure  to  be.  I've  placed  it  next  to  one  of  our 
most   striking  ads.'  " — \ew  York  Tribune. 


^^ 
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SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home.  You  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  L^'dTJ^'pu. 
THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  204  Broadway,  New  York 


EsterbrooK 

steel  Pens 

2  50  St^/les 


There's 

iniiiviciiiality 

in   Ksterhrook 

Pens.   Skilled  hands 

impart  the  human 

toudi  that  makes  them 

just  right. 

Easiest  writing,  longest 
wearing — a  style  for  every 
writer. 

Quality  guaranteed  by  a 
h  alf-cc'ntury's  reputa- 
tion. 

At  nil  Btutioners. 

Write 

/    r    iUnstrated 

bnnktet. 

TlieEaMVook Steel  Pen  Mfg. C<v, 


Baird -North  Co. 

Providence,Khode  Island. 

WILL     BUY     ALL     MY     GIFTS     FROM     BAIRD-NORTH     CO 


BECAUSE  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  «arned. 
Buying  direct  from  the  w/orkshop  I  pay  fac- 
tory prices  and  factory  prices  mean  a  big 
saving  to  me. 

BECAUSE  I  shall  receive  goods  that  are 
high  in  quality -that  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed. 

BECAUSE  they  deliver  free  and  guarantee 
the   safe   arrival  of  my  order. 

BECAUSE  it  is  easy  to  shop  from  their 
catalogue.  One  list  of  goods,  one  remittance, 
and  my  shopping   is  done. 

BECAUSE  I  will  receive  prompt  service, 
complete  satisfaction  and  big  value  for  my 
money. 

BECAUSE  they  are  reliable.  They  will 
satisfy  nne  or  return  my  money-nobody 
can  do  more. 

BAIRD-NORTH    CO. 
714  Broad  St..         Providence.   R.    I. 
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Is  there  a  fault  in  your  office  system? 
Are  your  records  and  letters  always 

accessible?  Are  your  billing  methods  accu- 
rate and  are  your  follow-ups  easy  to  handle? 

Globe- Wernicke  Filing  and  Office  de- 
vices solve  puzzling  problems  so  efficiently 
and  economically  that  every  business  man 
should  become  acquainted  with  them. 

Office  Equipment 

is  designed  to  fulfill  every  business  need.  It 
is  up-to-date.  It  meets  the  requirements 
of  modern  business.  It  stands  for  business 
efficiency  and  economical  office  management. 
Its  use  is  a  positive  asset  to  any  business — 
that  is  why  large  and  small  businesses  are 
equipping  their  office  to  benefit  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  Globe- Wernicke  equipment. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Address  Dept.  V-810 

?hc  9lol>c ^Wernicke  Co. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Brniioh  Stores:  New  York,  380-3ra  Broad- 
Wiiy;  Chicaeo.  231-235  So.  Wabash  Ave.;  Wash- 
incton.  1218-1220  F  St.,N.  W.;  Boston,  91-93 
Federal  St.;  Philadelphia.  10121(114  Chestnut 
St.;  Cincinnati,  128134  Fourth  Ave.,  K. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

will  appear  in  many  leading  magazines. 
More  than  a  million  men  will  read  it  and 
thousands  will  respond  at  once. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  our  new 
catalog  No.  loo  of 
men's  high  grade 
furnishings  in  col- 
ors.      Ready    No- 
vember 1st 
A  work  of  art     The 
most  beautiful  catalog 
of  men's  wear  ever  pub- 
lished.     Every  article 
shown     in    natural 


colors. 

Neckwear, 
gloves,  hosiery, 
shirts,  reefers, 
muffle  rs  and 
handkerchiefs. 
An  absolutely 
matchless  selection  —  all 
in  colors — newest  styles 
— newest  effects — at  prices  that  must  prove 
a  revelation  to  the  purchaser. 

Any  article  ordered  that  does  not  prove 
more  than  satisfactory  may  be  returned 
and  the  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 

No.  loo — These  beautiful  four-in-hand 
scarfs  made  from  excellent  quality  silk  in 
jjlain  and  fancy  effects.  In  every  conceivable 
color  and  combination  of  colors.  Sent  pre- 
paid to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada — for  50c.  Add  5c  to  your  remit- 
tance for  insurance. 


Her  Proof. — "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox, 
earnestly;  "  but  what  convinces  you  that 
the  Duke  loves  our  daughter  deeply  and 
devotedly?  " 

"  The  fact,"  replied  his  wife,  icily,  "  that 
he  is  willing  to  accept  you  as  a  father-in- 
law." — W ashingion  Star. 


Katharine's  Kindness. — Katharine  is 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  Her  father  came 
home  one  afternoon,  after  working  three 
daj^s  and  three  nights  at  high  pressure,  with 
almost  no  sleep.  He  lay  down  with  the 
feeling  that  he  did  not  want  to  wake  up 
for  a  week.  Half  an  hour  later,  from  the 
depths  of  his  dreams,  he  heard  a  small, 
clear  voice,  "  Father  !  " 

The  sleeper  stirred,  and  turned  his  head 
on  the  pillow. 

"  Father  !  father  !  " 

He  stirred  again,  and  moaned. 

"  Father  !  father  !  " 

He  struggled  and  resisted  and  floundered, 
and  finally  raised  his  eyelids  like  a  man 
lifting  heavy  weights.  He  saw  Katharine 
smiling  divinelv  beside  his  couch. 

"  Father  !  father  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  daughter?  " 

"  Father,  are  you  having  a  nice  nap?  " — 
Youth's  Companion. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  25. — Press  dispatches  say  the  Bulgarians 
have  begun  to  bombard  the  city  of  Adrianople. 

One  person  is  killed  and  twenty  seriously 
wounded  in  a  political  riot  in  the  streets  of 
Havana. 

October  26. — The  town  of  Uskub  is  reported 
captured  by  the  Servians. 

October  27. — A  court  martial  at  Vera  Cruz  sen- 
tences General  Felix  Diaz,  Major  Zarate, 
Colonel  Migoni  and  Lieutenant  Lima  to  be 
shot  for  organizing  the  recent  short-lived  Mexi- 
can rebellion  in  that  city. 

October  31. — Cable  dispatches  say  the  main 
Turkish  Army  of  150,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nazim  Pasha,  Minister  of  War  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  is  routed  by  the  Bulgarian 
Army  under  General  .Savofl  between  Lule 
Burgas  and  Serai;  the  battle  is  said  to  have 
lasted  three  days. 


Domestic 

October  25. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  esti- 
mates that  $281,791,508.  an  increase  of 
.¥12,086,909  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1913.  He  thinks 
about  $10,000,000  of  the  estimated  increa.se 
will  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
parcels- post. 

October  .30. — Vice-President  James  S.  Sherman 
dies  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  battle-ship  New  York  is  launched   at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


BIG 
B/\RO/\IINS  IIN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  o\ir  Christmas  Catalogue  No. 
33,  containing;;  Lists  of  the  very  NKWEST 
publications.  Thousands  of  bianii  new  books 
of  Publishers'  Remainder.-;  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  and  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  ami 
Fiction. 
THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 

1302-4  Filbert  Street.  -  Philudelphiu 


Doubtful  About  Baby's  Food? 
Try  Holstein  Cows'  Milk. 

If  Baby  is  not  gaining  steadily  every  week,  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  food  is  not  just  right.  Cows'  milk  is 
the  best  possible  substitute  for  mother's  milk  but  it  is  hard 
for  an  infant  to  digest  it  unless  the  riRht  kind  is  selected. 
Take  pains  to  choose  Holstein  milk  and  you  are  following 
the  example  of  the  great  specialists  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  infant  feeding 

Experts  prefer  Holstein  Cows'  Milk  because  it  is  more 
nearly  like  mother's  milk  than  is  that  of  any  other  breed. 
Watch  it  and  you  will  notice  that  the  cream  rises  very 
slowly  ;  that's  because  the  cream  particles  are  so  fine  that 
they  do  not  separate  easily.  So  when  the  milk  reaches  the 
baby's  stomach  it  forms  small  soft  curds  that  are  easily  di- 
gested while  common  milk  forms  large  tough  curds  that 
severely  tax  a  baby's  stomach. 

Then  too,  Holstein  milk  comes  from  splendidly  healthy 
cows  ;  it  imparts  their  vitality  to  the  baby  and  helps  it  make 
the  rapid  growth  every  mother  longs  to  see. 

Holstein  Milk  costs  no  more  than  ordinarj-  milk.  If  your 
milkman  can  not  supply  you,  let  us  know.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet,  "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk,"  and  see  what  the 
great  specialists  say  about  milk  for  babies 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

18    L    American    Building.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


S  I  X 


FR     CENT     S  LJ 


\\'hen  you  purfh;tse  from  us  a  mortgage  cm  Improved  <i«*or^ia  City 
or  Farm  properly  yovi  t.-ike  as  Iiule  t  h;tnce  :is  i3  hum;ui!y  po.ssible. 
You  receive  from  6%  to  7%  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving  it  regu- 
larly. Your  principal  is  amply  protected.  Let  us  send  you  our  IiPt  of 
Lonns  and  fiome  very  interesting  and  reliable  literature.  SESSIONS 
LOAN  ]k  THUST  CO.,  marietta,  Gn. 


Horses 

I  Will  Teach  You  By  Mail 

Take  any  ordinary  horse  you  have  or  your 
most  likely  colt  and  train  it  yourself.  You 
can  do  it.  And  it  requires  no  special  grift  or 
"magnetism".  Easy,  simple,  direct.  A  scien- 
tific system,  easily  mastered.  In  my  wonder- 
ful saddle  horse  training  course  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  judge  a  horse — read  his  disposi- 
tion— how  to  teach  any  horse  the  five  standard 
gaits,  and  to  waltz,  bow,  kneel,  etc..  how  to 
change  its  gait  by  a  simple  movement.  It's 
all  clearly  explained  by  photos  and 
diagrams. 

Big  Profits  For 
Riding  IVIasters 

Let  me  teach  you  how  to  earn 
$25.00  to  $50.00  each  training 
paitingand  selling  saddle  horses. 
Oct  up  clubs,  riding  cla.sses,  etc. 
lie  an  expert  judge  of  horses  at  a 
glance. 

^fft,tk  ^^  '''I  ^ho  roquent  it,  a 
■•*''*  In-autiful  prosipootus  on 
GiiitiTiK  unit  'J'ruininea  saddle  horso. 
Also  u  nunilHomo  colored  picture  of  n 
Beery  student  and  lier  famous  stand- 
ard l)red  horse  "Satan".    8ho  trained 

him   by   the   Boery    method.    Write 

todaj'.     Aiidress  ^^"^^^^ 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  409  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Prof. 
Jes.s(.«  Boery 

I^reHitlent 
Beery  School 

of 

HorBemanshlp 

Author  of 

'Kate  and 

Oucen" 

ftnd       "^lic 

Tho'-ouKh- 

brt'ds^" 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questiona  concemmg  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
wilt  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  M.  F.,"  Paducah,  Ky. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  granxmatical?  'One  can  not  have  mur- 
der in  his  heart,  and  be  inspired  by  the  radiant 
beauty  of  the  heavens,  at  the  same  time.' " 

Your  sentence  is  grammatically  correct,  but  it  is 
rhetorically  improved  by  rearrangement:  "One 
can  not,  at  the  same  time,  have,"  etc.;  or  "One 
can  not  have  murder  in  his  heart,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  inspired,"  etc. 

"P.  C.  C."  St.  Joseph.  Mo. — "Kindly  give 
the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  word 
"uhhuh."  if  there  is  such  a  word." 

The  context  should  throw  some  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  There  is  no  such  word 
recorded  iii  English  dictionaries. 

"H.  R.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— See  reply  to  "L. 
G."  for  answer  to  your  first  question.  The  term 
"employee"  is  applied  to  both  male  and  female: 
"employ^"  is  not  incorrect,  but  spelled  with  an 
additional  "e"  is  preferred. 

"S.  L.  C,"  Koenton,  Ala. — "When  in  conver- 
sation, if  a  remark  is  not  understood,  is  it  correct 
to  use  the  term  'Sir?'  or  'Ma'am?'  or  should  one 
say,  "I  beg  pardon,  I  do  not  understand'  ?" 

"Sir?"  or  "ma'am?"  does  not  seem  adequate. 
The  usual  formula  is  "I  beg  (your)  pardon";  to 
which  one  may  add,  in  explanation,  "I  did  not 
understand,"  or  any  similar  statement. 

"J.  S.  S.."  Orono,  Me. — "Kindly  express  your 
preference  regarding  the  following  forms :  '  a  four- 
year  course,'  'a  four  years  course."  and  'a  four 
years'  course."  Also  give  reason  for  the  prefer- 
ence exprest;" 

"A  four  years  course"  is  least  satisfactory.  It 
is  like  "men  hats"  (for  "men's  hats").  In  "a 
four-year  course""  you  use  a  compound  adjective, 
four-year;  in  "a  four  years"  course"  you  express 
by  the  possessive  inflection  the  relation  between 
the  noim  "  years'  "  and  the  noun  "course."'  These 
two  forms  are  correct;  which  is  better  is  a  matter 
of  pleasing  the  ear. 

"R.  S.."  Hugo,  Okla. — "(1)  Please  state  when 
'arithmetic,'  'grammar,'  etc.,  should  begin  with 
a  capital  and  when  with  small  letters.  (2)  Is 
the  sentence:  'I  had  better  go'  correct?  If  so, 
please  analyze." 

(1)  In  any  ordinary  passage,  "arithmetic," 
"grammar,"  etc.,  which  are  common  nouns, 
should  not  begin  with  capital  letters.  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  school  curricula,  the  words  become  in 
a  way  titles  of  courses,  and  may  be  capitalized. 
(2)  "I  had  better  go"  is  excellent  English,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  insist  that  we  ought 
to  say  "would  better  go."  "Had  better"  is  an 
idiom  which  has  taken  form  along.side  of  "had 
rather."  In  "  I  had  rather  go,"  had  is  past  tense, 
subjunctive  mood,  of  the  verb  have,  in  the  sense 
of  "hold,  take,  choose";  rather  is  the  compara- 
tive degree  of  rathe  {early,  soon;  recall  Milton's 
"Bring  the  rathe  primrose."  that  is,  "the  early 
primrose"),  and  so  means  sooner.  The  whole 
sentence  means,  "I  should  take  (or  choose)  to  go 
sooner  [than  I  should  choose  not  to  go]."  "Had 
rather"  is  thus  of  very  long  standing,  and  can 
not  be  parsed  except  by  references  to  its  original 
force;  it  is  now  an  idiom.  "Had  better"  is  a 
similar  idiom  formed  on  the  model  of  "had 
rather." 

"E.  H.  S.,"  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— "  Please 
give  the  construction  of  'than'  and  also  of  the 
nouns  following  in^the  sentences:  'I  did  it  in  less 
than  an  hour,'  'He  walked  more  than  a  mile.'  " 

After  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  the  comparative 
degree  there  follows  the  conjunction  "than," 
which  introduces  a  condensed  clause.  The  clause 
is  adverbial,  and  modifies  the  comparative  ad- 
jective or  adverb,  being  joined  to  it  by  the  con- 
junction "than."  "He  is  taller  than  I  {am)"; 
"I  like  you  better  than  {I  like)  him";  "I  did  it 
in  less  (time)  than  an  hour  (is)";  "He  walked 
more  [i.e.,  a  distance  longer]  than  a  mile  {is)." 
In  the  last  two  sentences  "hour"  and  "mile" 
are  subjects  in  their  respective  clauses. 


Really  at  Your  Fingers'  Ends 
Yet  Entirely  Out  of  the  Way 


Tliere  is  certain  information  —  addresses, 
'phone  numbers,  prices,  etc., — that  you  ought 
to  liave  instantly  auailabk.  But  a  card  index 
on  your  desk  is  bulky  and  inconvenient. 

The  Rand  Desk  Pad 

Iceeps  tliis  information  tucked  away  in  your  desk, 
blotter — at  your  fingers'  ends, yet  entirely  out  of  the 
ivay.     Pull  out  the  siide^  the  list  is  before  you» 
=:'  Push  it  back,  your  desk  is  clean  as  a  whistle. 

Each  name  or  item  is  on  a  separate  slip,  so- 
that  the  list  is  kept  in  exact  ali)habetical  order,, 
and  is  protected  by  a  celluloid  tube. 


"*  How  names  are  inserted. 


The  Raod  Visible  Index,  Ball-bearing,  revolving,  vtnndard  r.apafHty 
200,000  names,  200  vi-^ible  at.  one  lime.  New  names  ftdd")),  dead 
names  removed,  without  disturbing  others.  Name.-*,  being  prol*»rted 
by  rellnloid  tubes,  are  always  clean  and  legible.  Receiving  etarfdard 
supplied  in  any  sixe  or  style  to  fit  requirement*. 


\<^ 


The   Rand   Visible    Index 

is  the  most  important  development  ever  made  in 
office  routine.  It  is  over  four  times  as  quick  as 
the  card  index,  giving  you  the  name  you 're  look- 
ing for  instantly.  No  opening  of  trays,  no  turning 
of  cards.   A  touch — a  glance — and  there  you  are. 

It  is  used  by  many  of  the  larp^st  concerns  ia 
the  country — John  Wanamaker,  the  Standard 
Oil  Companies,  Bell  Telephone.  Yet  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  equally  valuable  in  the  small  business. 

Write  for  information  about  the  Rand  labor- 
saving  .devices.  They  will  put  anew  conception, 
of  efficiency  in  your  office. 

TIME  SAVER  COMPANY 

238  Congress  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

261  Broadway,  N..y. City;  N-o.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Atlanta,  (la. 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

#    Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.    Buy  one  of  our    ^ 
Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharingr  S'jc  Coupon       \ 
Trust  Bonds,  paying  interest  semi-annually, 
and  issued    in    denominations  of  $1,000,  up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Lnxe  "  No.  27  " 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 
GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bond  Depariment  Establishea  1899. 
CAPITAL   $500,000.00. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ItCKijfiis  :iiid  KkI  iiiisiK-s  Fiiriiisli<-d 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


^Moneyt 


, Print  yourown  cards,  circulnrs, 
book,  newspaper.  PRESS  $5,  lar- 
ger$18,  Rotary  $60.  All  easy, rule» 

msent.  Print  for  others,  biuprof. 
r -—^x^xa wsvr  ''•  Write  fartorv  for  press cata- 

I^S^FJaa    flll^j^loK.  TVPE.  cards,  paper,  etc. 
#/Wl<»Hf.fL.  ^  JJLAB  the  PRKSS  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn. 
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Saves  Time,  Clothes,  Money 

THE  ROCHESTER  ROTARY  WASHER  IS  A  REAL  WASHING  MACHINE 

Is  a  most  efficient  and  economical  washing  machine  for  domestic  use, 
since  it  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  washers  in  use  in  the  most 
modern,  up-to-date  laundries,  and  cleanses  oy  tumbling  and  suction  of  hot  suds 
through  the  meshes  of  the  clothes  in  a  revolving  wooden  cylinder.  No  wearing  or 
tearing  of  clothes  and  extremely  simple  to  operate.    Moreover,  it  waahet  clean. 

Features:  l.  Capacity  7  lo  10  sJi^'ets  or  rquiTalmt.  2  G;ilvani2p<l  iron  tub — no  leaks.  3. 
Wooden  and  zinc  rylindul — rustless.  4.  Brass  faucrt  threaded  for  standard  one-inch  hose  Coupling. 
5.  All  gearing  protected.  G.  Cylinder  easily  remova'ile  for  cleaning.  7.  L»ver  control.  8.  No  compli- 
cated gearing  or  springs,  and  continuous  motion  in  one  direction  which  may  be  either  directicm.  9. 
Wings  prevent  packing  of  clothes — patented.  10.  Washer  and  wringer  may  be  operated  by  hand, 
water  motor,  electric  motor  or  gas  engine. 

All  equipment  sent  on  30  dnys'  trini  nith  sal isrnction  posit i Tel y  guaranteed  or 
money  back.     Vou  are  tbe  Jiid(;e.     Lit  us  si  nd  you  our  catal^cut. 

ROCHESTER  ROTARY  WASHER  CO.,  113  CuUer  Building,  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 
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AlAvays  Ready— 
Can't  Scald 
Your  Hands 

This  hot  water  bottle  keeps  hot  all  night. 
Will  last  for  generations.  Special  50  year  guaran- 
tee— if  you   want  it. 

The  M.H.P. 

ALUMINUM 

Hot  Water  Bottle 

"  //  Stands  Flat" 

The  flat  bottom   on   which  the   M.  H.  P. 
stands   removes    all    danger  of  scalding  your 
hands  in  filling  it. 

A  user  says:  "My  M.  H.  P.  Bottle  was 
filled  with  boiling  water  at  10  P.M.,  and  was 
still  hot  at  1  P.M.  the  next  day." 

The  bottle  is  handsome,  bright,  pol. 
ished  aluminum,  easy  to  keep  polished — 
all  one  piece — no  nickel  plate  to  wear 
off — no  copper  to  show  through.  Lightest 
weight  metal  bottle  made.  A  permanent 
investment.  Always  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Its  shape  is  especially  adapted 
to  use  as  a  foot-warmer,  at  the  abdomen 
or  small  of  the  back.  Covered  when  in 
use   with  a  bag  of  cotton  felt,  given  free 

with  each  bottle. 

We  guarantee  the  M.H.P. 

Bottle    for    10    years — but 

'/^  )^  ^\.  we'llgiveyoua  special 

guarantee  for  50  years,  if  you 
wish  it. 


V 


Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Write  us  today  for  descrip- 
tion.  If  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  you  bottle 
postpaid   upon  receipt  of  $3.50. 


FANNING  SALES  CO. 

133  Washington  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT  WILSON'S   DILEMMA 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  his  mettle,  if  Ave  are  to  accept  a 
view  of  the  situation  outlined  by  some  of  the  Washington 
correspondents  and  reflected  less  definitely  in  many  editorial 
columns.  The  fact  that  he  carried  some  forty  States  and  cap- 
tured four-fifths  of  all  the  electoral  votes  would  seem  to  be  a 
sufiSciently  triumphant  proof  of  his  abiUty  to  unite  the  progressive 
aad  the  conservative  elements  of  his  party  at  the  polls.  But  as 
President  he  will  be  confronted  with  the  vastly  more  difficult 
problem  of  holding  unshaken  the  confidence  and  support  of 
both  these  antagonistic  factions.  And  while  even  papers  in  the 
RepubUcan  and  Progressive  camps  admit  that  he  is  exception- 
ally equipt  to  accomplish  this  task,  at  the  same  time  many 
Democratic  organs  do  not  blink  .the  difficulty  of  it.  "What  tact 
he  will  require,  mingled  with  what  firmness!"  exclaims  the 
New  York  Evening  *Posl,  which;  allied  itself  with  the  Democrats 
in  the  late  campaign.  And  it  adds,  "he  might  well  feel  almost 
crusht  by  the  responsibility  of  it."  In  the  opinion  of  some 
observers  this  particular  problem  is  only  made  more  insistent 
by  Democracy's  overwhelming  dominancy  in  the  House  and 
its  probable  control  of , the ^iSenate.  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892  also 
came  into  office  with  a  Democratic  House  and  Senate,  notes  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  "within  two  years  his  Administration 
was  wrecked  by  the  uncontrollable  elements  in  the  party  in  the 
two  houses."  "The  country  will  watch  with  interest  and  with 
not  a  little  anxiety,"  adds  this" Republican  paper,  '"Mr.  Wilson's 
attempt  to  drive  the  team  of  wild  horses  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
failed  to  handle."  .  < 

In  spite  of  the  iiispiring  manner  in  which  his  party  has,  for 
the  time  being,  rallied  around  him,  thinks  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New^ York  Globe  (Prog.),  "  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  confronted  by  problems  more  difficult  than  any  that  have 
faced  a  President  since  the  daj's  of  Lincoln."    It  goes  on  to  say: 

"Seemingly  united,  the  Democratic  party  is  to-day  well  nigh 
as  badly  di\ided  as  the  Republican.  Widespread  doubt  prevails 
whether  the  new  President  will  be  able  to  keep  it  from  being 
hopelessly  split  in  the  next  four  years. 

"The  thing  put  up  to  Governor  Wilson,  and  put  up  to  him  hard, 
is  to  keep  his  party  from  breaking  to  pieces  as  the  Republican 
party  has  done  in  recent  months,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plish enough  in  fulfillment  of  Democratic  preelection  promises 
to  satisfy  the  country.  ..^ 

"On  the  face  of  it,  an  achievement  of  this  sort  seems  almost 
impossible.  How  Wilson  can  conduct  his  office  in  a  way  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  progressive  elements  of  his  party  and 
not  have  a  hopeless  falling  out  with  the  reactionaries  uf  that 
party  few  are  able  to  discern.  Many  believe  ho  will  be  at  war 
with  ono.:Wing  of  his  party  in  Congress  before  he  has  been  in 
office  six  months.  He  can  not  run  things  to  suit  Bryan  and  the 
Bryan  men,  and  at  the  same  time  get  along  -with  the  conserva- 
tives. If  he  tries  to  trim  between  the  linos  and  placate  both 
factions,  liiis  political  fate  may  be  as  disastrous  as  that  of  Mr. 
Taft 

"The  information  here  is  that  Avhilo  Wilson  has  tried  to 
placrato  all  elements  since  the  Baltimore  convention,  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  his  own  master  when  he  gets  into  the  White  House. 
Many  believe  he  will  wield  the  big  stick  as  relentlessly  as  ever 
Colonel  Roosevelt  did,  and  that  ho  will  speedily  bo  involved 
in  party  broils  as  bitter  as  ever  Grover  Cleveland  had.'' 

Already  wo  find  evidences  of  these  conflicting  linos  of  pressure 
in  the  advico  and  admonitions  extended  to  the  President-elect 
through  the  editorial  columns.  While  the  conservative  pi  lis 
at  one  elbow,  the  progressive  tugs  at  the  other.  Thus  the 
New  York  Sun,  a  one-time  Democratic  paper  wliich  supported 
Mr.  Taft  this  year,  can  think  of  no  more  timely  wish  for  Mr. 
Wilson  than  that  !'he  may  seize  upon  the  windpipe  of  Bryanism 


at  the  very  start,  and  with  aU  the  strength  that  the  sinews  of 
long,  lean  fingers  possess,  throttle  that  persistent  and  fatal  thing 
into  eternal  silence."  The  Evening  Suti  admits  that  while 
"nominally  Mr.  Wilson  takes  office  with  a  united  party  at  his 
back,"  actually  "the  widest  range  of  conflicting  opinion  holds 
in  the  House  majority  and  throughout  the  Democracy."  It 
adds,  however,  that  "in  his  speech  of  acceptance  this  summer 
Governor  Wilson  took  a  clear  stand  with  the  more  stable  elements 
of  his  party,"  and  "the  rest  of  the  party  has  now  come  to  him." 
The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  also  interprets  the  verdict  of  the 
polls  as  an  "overwhelming  vote  against  radicalism,  against 
agitation,"  and  it  adds  confidently:  "Mr.  Wilson  A\ill  be  a 
conservative  President  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word;  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  that  best  sense  will  be  a  conservative  party." 
At  the  same  time  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  (Dem.),  which 
regards  the  election  as  "the  climax  of  a  great  revolt  of  the  plain 
people  against  privilege,"  is  equally  certain  that  "the  Democratic 
partp'has  swept  the  coimtry  because  the  people  are  convinced 
that,  as.  things  now  stand,  that  party  is  the  true  progressive 
party."  ■'t- 

This  idea  that  Mr.  Wilson's  triumph  is  a  victory  for  true 
progressivism  is  shared  by  such  Democratic  papers  as  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  Cleveland  Plain _Dealer,  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, Baltimore  Sun,  and  New  York  World.  The  World,  how- 
ever, admits  that  "so-called* conservative  influences  are  already 
at  work  to  split  the  Democratic!  party"  and  to  obstruct  its 
progressive  program.     Says  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"The  triumphant  Democratic  party  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity before  it.  If  it  is  true  to  its  trust,  it  can  put  an  end 
to  the  reign  of  special  privilege  in  this  country.  It  aWII  be  no 
easy  task  to  reform  the  tariff  laws,  with  a  thousand  interests 
pulling  and  tugging  in  different  directions.  It  will  be  no  child's 
play  to  reestablish  competition  against  the  shrewd  and  cunning 
opposition  of  monopolistic  corporations  that  have  gathered 
incredible  profits  by  reason  of  their  monopolies.  Yet  those 
are  the  things  the  party  was  put  in  power  to  do.  If  it  should 
fail,  it  will  deserve,  and  it  will  get,  the  punishment  that  comes 
from  men  deceived  and  disillusioned 

"But  with  Woodrow  Wilson  at  its  head,  it  shall  not  fail. 
He  has  conquered  in  this  campaign  because  he  was  the  people's 
candidate;  he  will  win  in  the  contests  yet  before  him  because 
his  cause  is  the  people's  cause,  and  they,  having  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  power,  will  not  be  lulled  to  slumber  again." 

The  position  of  the  party  now  returned  to  power  after  sixteen 
years  outside  the  breastworks  is  thus  defined  by  the  Springfield 
Republicaii: 

"The  election  of  Governor  Wilson,  while  unquestionably 
aided  by  deeply  conservative  influences,  is  not  a  triumph  for 
reaction  in  any  form.  The  Democratic  party,  now  over  a 
century  old,  possesses  a  tradition  and  a  stubborn  vitaUty  that 
make  it  perennially  serviceable  to  the  nation;  and,  under  its 
present  leadership,  it  is  anything  but  reactionary.  Precisely 
as  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  WTote  'progressive'  into 
the  leadership  and  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  so  the 
election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  guaranty  of  progress  in  the 
nation.  The  I'resident-to-be  is  personally  sympathetic  with  and 
committed  to  progressive  causes;  he  is  personally  in  touch 
with  American  d(>mocracy  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  his  program 
embraces  a  national  scheme  of  advancement  for  the  American 
people.  With  his  knowledge  of  the  country  drawn  both  from 
historical  study  Jind  ohserAation  of  his  times,  with  his  insight 
into  public  sentiment,  with  his  power  of  imagination  in  guiding 
him  in  difticult  and  untri(>d  paths,  Avith  his  will  and  his  tact, 
he  may  bo  exptxited  to  provide  a  leadership  such  as  the  Demo-  ij 
cratic  party  has  not  had  in  many  years."  *• 

Nevertheless,  it  admits,  no  one  can  be  unmindful  of  the 
difficulties  that  will  beset  the  new  President.    Of  these  difficulties, 
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"Conditions  will  offer  some,  his  party  others.  But  so  far  as 
his  party  is  concerned,  it  must  be  aware  that  it  is  on  its  good 
beha\ior.  The  Democratic  party  must  meet  the  fair  and  just 
expectations  of  the  American  people  in  the  sustained  loyalty  of 
its  support  of  the  Democratic  President,  or  it  wll  be  hurled  from 
power  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  A  repetition  of  the  party's 
performance  in  the  second  Administration  of  President  Cleveland 
would  be  absolutely  and  swifth-  fatal. 

"Nor  can  the  party  fail  with  impunity  to  support  earnestly 
the  profirressive  program  of  the  new  leadership,  as  it  may  be 
developed  along  democratic  lines.  This  country  to-day  is 
progressi\e  and  not  reactionary.  The  progressive  spirit  abroad 
is  unmistakable,  and  it  will  rule  the  country's  destinies  through 
one  party  or  another.  The  Republican  party  is  by  no  means 
dead,  and,  in  the  future,  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  party 
of  opposition.  And  the  new  party  organized  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  likely  to  remain  during  the  ne,\t  four  years  a  sufficient  menace 
to  Democratic  supremacy — offt>ring  an  alternative  to  Demo- 
cratic radicals,  in  case  their  Administration  should  disappoint 
them — to  force  the  Democratic  party  to  govern  the  country 
along  the  progressive  lines  on  which  ]VIr.  Wilson  would  conduct 
his  Administration. 

"It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  bolt  from  the  Republican  party  and 
the  imminent  danger  that  he  might  effect  an  alliance  with  Mr. 
Bryan  that  made  the  nomination  of-Governor  Wilson  imperative. 
And  so  the  popular  strength  shown  by  the  Roosevelt  party  at 
the  polls  in  this  election  should  give  to  the  incoming  Wilson 
regime  a  complete  command  of  the  undi\"ided  resources  and 
the  consoUdated  power  of  the  Democratic  party.  Self-preserva- 
tion alone  dictates  loyalty  and  eagerness  to  uphold  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  President.  Any  other  attitude  would  quickly 
involve  disaster  and  ruin." 

The  first  rock  on  which  the  party's  cohesion  is  likely  to  be 
tested,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  the  tariff.  As  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,  Democratic  leader  in  the  House,  reminds  us  in  a 
telegram  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Democratic  party  is 
pledged  to  a  real  revision  of  the  tariff  taxes  downward.  Says 
Mr.  Underwood: 

"In  my  judgment,  to  keep  our  pledges  to  the  consumers  and 
disturb  business  conditions  as  little  as  possible,  an  immediate 
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"FU.VIBLE  !" 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

revision  of  the  customs  laws  should  be  made  at  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  next  Spring.'; 

In  spite  of  talk  to  the  contrary,  declares  the  New  York  Globe's 
Washington  correspondent,  "almost  immediately  after  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office  on  March  4  President  Woodrow  Wilson  will 
call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  revising 


the  tariff."  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  "close 
friends  of  Governor  Wil.son"  who  "have  talked  with  him  since 
his  election."    The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say: 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  the  President-elect  is  bent  on  having 
the  tariff  disposed  of  at  an  extra  session  is  that  he  wants  to  see 
Congress  take  up  the  other  important  matters  at  the  regular 


"  I  don't  want  to  rule  you,   I  WANT  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU." 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

session,  which  will  begin  in  December,  1913.  The  trust  problem 
will  have  to  be  attacked.  Moreover,  with  an  aggressive  Pro- 
gressive party  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the  country,  the  Demo- 
crats will  be  compelled  to  undertake  some  measures  of  social 
reform . 

"  It  is  declared  here  that  Governor  Wilson's  plan  will  be  to  try 
to  bring  about  such  progressive  legislation  in  the  way  of  social 
reforms  as  to  make  many  Progressive  Democrats  stay  with  their 
party,  and  thus  prevent  the  Progressive  party  from  becoming 
as  formidable  as  it  would  become  otherwise. 

"The  word  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  Senate  this  winter  to  pass  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Labor.  Governor  Wilson  wants  this  done.  He 
hopes  and  expects  to  select  a  Cabinet  of  ten  members,  instead 
of  nine.  For  the  head  of  such  a  department  some  leaders  are 
alreadj'  suggesting  John  Mitchell.  Chairman  Wilson  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee  also  has  been  suggested." 

On  the  other  hand,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.),  there  is  an  insistent  demand  that  tariff  revision  be 
postponed  until  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  and  this  demand 
"is  extremely  strong  and  has  the  backing  of  some  of  the  most 
conservative  and  influential  Democrats."  Some  of  these  men, 
it  is  said,  promi-sed  contributions  to  the  campaign  fund  on  the 
understanding  that  there  would  be  no  extra  session  unless  it  was 
absolutely  unavoidable.  The  New  York  World,  admitting 
that  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  WiLson  not  to 
call  an  extra  .session,  declares  that  this  opposition  is  "a  counsel 
of  infamy  to  which  he  can  not  and  will  not  listen,  and  to  which 
no  honest  Democrat  should  listen."  It  points  back  over  other 
Administrations  to  show  the  penaltj-  of  trjing  to  e\ade  this 
issue: 

"Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to 
revise  the  tariff  after  his  inauguration  in  1893.  In  consequence 
the  Democratic  party  paltered  with  its  pledges,  and  when  the 
McKinley  schedules  were  finallj-  revised  a  year  later,  the  bill 
was  so  dishonest  that  Mr.  Cleveland  refused  to  sign  it.  Plutoc- 
racy and  procrastination  had  done  their  dirty  work  and  betrayed 
the  countrj'. 

."Mr.  McKinley  called  Congress  in  special  session  immediately 
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after  his  inauguration  in  1897,  and  the  tariff  was  revised  in 
accordance  with  Republican  promises.  That  disposed  of  the 
issue  throughout  his  Administration. 

"Mr.  Taft  called  Congress  in  special  session  after  his  inaugura- 
tion in  HX)9,  but  unfortunately  for  both  the  President  and  his 
party,  the  promise  of  downward  revision  was  not  kept.  As  a 
result  Mr.  Taft  has  been  overwhelmed  and  his  party  has  been 
wTeeked.  Had  the  revision  of  1909  been  an  honest  revision, 
or  had  Mr.  Taft  vetoed  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill,  Tuesday's 
election  returns  would  have  told  a  different  story. 

"If  the  Democratic  party  postpones  tariff  revision  it  is  doomed. 
Delay  will  be  interpreted  as  proof  of  timidity  and  bad  faith, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  country  will  turn  at  once  against  the 
Wilson  Administration. 

"Congress  will  be  as  well  equipt  to  begin  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  on  March  5  as  on  December  5.  There  will  be  less  dis- 
turbance of  legitimate  business  if  the  work  begins  at  once  than 
if  the  uncertainty  is  prolonged." 

"If  those  who  have  received  the  latest  popular  mandate  are 
not  prepared  to  act  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  they  never  will  be 
prepared  to  act,"  declares  The  World.  All  who  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  tariff  being  revised  by  any  but  its  friends  are 
admonished  by  The  Sun  to  remember  "that  the  Bedlam  stage  of 
Democracy  is  over;  that  the  tariff  will  stand  considerable 
revision;  and  that  the  sources  of  good  times  are  beyond  the 
wisdom  or  the  folly — which  is  great — of  tariff  makers  or  tariff 
smashers." 

The  Times  also  urges  immediate  action  in  this  matter, 
and  points  out  that  "what  the  Democrats  will  do  with  the 
tariff,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  will  approach  the  task  of 
revision,  we  already  know  from  the  bills  prepared  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood's committee,  which  the  Democratic  House  has  already 
passed."  These  were  a  Cotton  Bill,  a  Wool  Bill,  a  Metal  Schedule 
Bill,  and  a  Free  List  Bill.  In  the  Metal  Bill  the  present  iron 
and  steel  duties  were  reduced  by  about  33  per  cent.  In  the  Wool 
Bill,  according  to  Mr.  Underwood's  estimates,  the  present 
duties,  averaging  90  per  cent.,  were  reduced  to  48  per  cent. 
Says  The  Times: 

"We  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  Chairman  Underwood  and 
his  committee  have  already  made  substantial  progress  in  most 
or  all  of  these  schedules.  As  a  project  of  legislation,  yet  awaiting 
debate  and  enactment,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  is  already 
pretty  well  revised.  What  need  is  there  of  protracted  hearings? 
For  the  most  part  they  have  been  had  already.  The  committee 
is  informed  as  to  all  the  schedules,  it  knows  what  the  country 
wants,  it  knows  what  it  intends  to  do.  We  see  no  reason  why, 
without  haste,  vvithout  slipshod  work,  with  due  consideration, 
bills  revising  all  the  schedules,  or  so  many  of  them  as  it  is  the 
Democratic  purpose  to  take  up  at  once,  should  not  be  reported 
and  sent  to  President  Wilson  in  a  session  lasting  not  more  than 
three  months." 

Mcanwhih?  the  business  interests  affected  by  the  tariff  are 
comforting  themselves  with  the  assurance  of  the  President-elect 
that  "there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  honest  and  enlightened 
business  men  of  the  country  to  fear."  In  this  post-election 
statement  Mr.  Wilson  said  further: 

"No  man  whose  business  is  conducted  without  violation  of  the 
rights  of  free  competition  and  without  sucl-  private  under- 
standings and  secret  alliances  as  violate  the  principle  of  our 
law  and  the  policy  of  all  wholesome  commerce  and  enterprise 
need  fear  either  interference  or  embarrassment  from  (he  Admin- 
istration. 

"Our  hope  and  purpose  is  now  to  bring  all  the  free  forces  of 
the  nation  into  active  and  intelligent  cooix-ration  and  to  give 
to  our  prosperity  a  freshness  and  spirit  and  a  conlidence  such 
as  it  has  not  had  in  our  time. 

"The  responsibilities  of  |]i(>  task  ar(>  tremendous,  l)ut  they 
are  common  resi)onsibilities  which  all  leaders  of  action  and 
opinion  must  share,  and  with  the  confidence  of  the  people  behind 
us  everything  that  is  right  is  possible. 

"My  own  ambition  will  be  more  than  satisfied  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  be  the  frank  spokesman  of  the  nation's  thoughtful 
purpos(!  in  these  great  matters." 


FUTURE  OF  THE  DEFEATED  PARTIES 

THE  DEATH  of  the  Democratic  party  was  predicted 
four  years  ago.  Now,  by  one  overwhelming  victory, 
the  tables  have  been  so  completely  turned  that  we  are 
reading  editorial  obituary  notices  of  both  the  Republican  and 
the  Progressive  parties.  "As  far  as  the  RepubUcan  party  goes, 
we  can  not  see  any  hope  of  its  revival,"  says  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  an  independent  paper  which  supported  Wilson's  candi- 
dacy; and  the  same  opinion  prevails  among  the  Progressive 
papers.  At  the  same  time  many  Democratic  and  Republican 
papers  agree  with  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  that  the  Pro- 
gressive party  will  go  to  pieces  after  this  defeat,  while  "what- 
ever is  worthy  and  sound  and  applicable  in  its  principles  will  be 
taken  over  and  assimilated  by  the  Democratic  party  and  by  the 
Republican  party."  To  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.) 
it  seems  certain  that  neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Progressive 
party  can  exist  henceforth  as  "a  separate  poUtical  entitj',"  and 
that  their  only  hope  "lies  in  reunion  and  reorganization  along 
the  Une  of  their  highest  mutual  traditions,  principles,  and  pur- 
poses before  the  next  four  years  are  passed." 

Turning  to  the  views  of  Progressive  organs  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Republican  party,  we  find  the  Chicago  Tribune  remarking 
that  the  men  who  succeeded  in  keeping  the  control  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  from  the  people  in  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention of  1912  turned  out  to  be  the  party's  "undertakers  and 
grave  diggers."  "They  could  not  take  charge  of  the  funeral  of 
Progressivism,  but  they  could  the  obsequies  of  the  Republican 
party;   and  they  did."    Changing  the  figure,  it  adds: 

"When  the  autocrats  of  the  party  found  they  could  not  con- 
trol it  they  decided  to  smash  it.  They  had  that  much  power. 
They  smashed  it.  It  is  the  law  of  their  nature  to  prefer  to  sit 
on  top  of  a  wreck  rather  than  to  surrender  control  of  a  going 
concern 

"The  management  of  the  Republican  party  is  out  of  a  job. 
The  management  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  South  will  be 
picking  cotton.  The  management  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  North  is  a  thing  without  power.  The  nation  is  the  better 
for  it." 

In  all  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  thinks  the 
Baltimore  \ews  (Prog.),  "there  has  been  no  more  remarkable 
development  than  the  eclipse  of  a  great  party — a  party  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  Presidential  terms,  has  ruled  the 
nation  for  half  a  century — by  a  political  organization  created  in 
four  brief,  crowded  months."  The  Republican  party,  says  the 
Washington  Times  (Prog.),  "has  paid  the  penalty  of  its  persistent 
reactionism  " : 

"It  has  ceased  to  be  even  of  first  rate  importance.  The 
political  divisions  of  first  magnitude  in  future  will  be  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Progressive  parties.  To  have  driven  out  a  party 
of  toryism  and  substituted  a  party  of  progress  is  the  real  victory 
the  people  have  won." 

Even  more  emphatic  in  its  declaration  that  the  Republican  ; 
party  has  i-eceived  a  death  blow  is  Colonel  Henry  Watterson's 
Courier-Journal  (Dem.).     Says  this  Louisville  paper: 

"After  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  the  Democratic  ticket, 
the  most  decisive  feature  of  this  revolution  is  the  annihilation  of 
the  Itopublican  i)arty. 

"  Its  defeat  is  even  greater  than  that  sustained  by  the  old  line 
Whigs  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1852,  when  Scott,  the 
Whig  nominee,  carried  but  four  States. 

"The  old  Whig  party,  be  it  said,  had  never  any  such  hold 
as   the   modern   Republican  party.     That   makes   the  collapse 
of  the  latter  by  contrast  the  more  pregnant  and  surprizing. 
The  Whigs  had  hopes  to  the  last.     The  Republicans  can  have 
none.    But  yesterday  they  made  bold  to  stand  against  the  world. 
To-day  there  is  none  so  poor  to  do  them  reverence.     With  itsjl 
armor  ©n,  instinct  with  life,  its  lines  of  battle,  its  flags,  and  J 
trophies  yet  visible,  the  G.  O.  P.  sinks  as  some  great  wall  of  I 
stone  and  iron  before  a  tornado,  into  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins. 
It  will  never  rise  again. 
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THE    LIGHT  WILL   SHINE    ON. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Press. 


THE    STEAM    ROLLER. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


OVER   AND   UNDER  THE    ROLLERS. 


"The  little  that  is  left  of  it  the  Bull  Moose  will  swallow, 
even  as  Knownothingism  swallowed  the  little  that  was  left  of 
the  Whigs." 

Republican  leaders,  nevertheless,  scoff  at  the  idea  that  their 
party  is  dead.  On  election  night,  when  Governor  Wilson's 
election  was  no  longer  in  doubt.  President  Taft  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  called  upon  Republicans  in  the  future  to 
"gather  again  to  the  party  standard  ...  to  defend  the  con- 
stitutional government  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers." 
And  on  the  following  day  dispatches  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
informed  us  that,  "far  from  being  discouraged,  President  Taft 
has  formed  plans  for  holding  together  and  strengthening  the 
Republican  party."     In  these  dispatches  we  read: 

"He  declared  to-night  to  friends  who  accompanied  him  north 
from  Cincinnati  that  the  party  would  continue  to  exist;  that  it 
would  be  as  active  as  in  the  past,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  its  chances  of  future  success  were  not  excellent. 

"So  far  as  the  President's  plan  is  concerned,  he  hopes  to  see 
organized  a  'National  Republican  Club,'  entirely  apart  from  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  which  shall  cherish  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  and  be  a  source  of  poUtical  activity,  not  only 
in  election  years,  but  at  all  times." 

"Those  hasty  thinkers  who  had  retired  the  Republican  party 
to  oblivion  may  have  another  guess,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  which  adds,  however,  that  the  fate  of  the  party 
depends  upon  the  answer  to  this  question:  "Can  the  radical 
wing  be  restored  to  clear  thinking  and  reunited  with  the  men 
who  held  the  line?"  "Severe  as  is  the  defeat,"  declares  the 
Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  "the  Republican  party  will  recover 
its  strength  just  as  it  did  after  its  defeat  twenty  years  ago." 
Mr.  Barnes's  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Temporarily  out  of  power,  the  Republican  party  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  stedfastly  to  the  principles  that  have  made  this 
nation  great,  strong,  and  prosperous.  The  forces  which  have 
this  time  defeated  it  are  the  promoters  of  propositions  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  those  principles.  Wrong  may  gain  temporary 
advantage,  but  right  always  prevails  ultimately.  Minds  be- 
numbed by  the  percussive  force  of  vociferous  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood  will  become  normal  again.  Sanity  will  return. 
Those  who  have  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party  will  soon  enough  seek  refuge  with  it  again.'! 


established   political   party   is   a   particularly    tough   organism, 
very  hard  to  kill." 

Like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  Progressive  papers  accept  defeat 
"with  entire  good  humor  and  contentment,"  and  confidently 
declare  that  their  partj'  has  only  begun  to  make  history.  "Its 
defeat  was  more  than  half  a  victory,"  says  the  Newark  News 
(Prog.),  "and  it  comes  from  the  battle  with  flags  flying,  and 
stands,  powerful,  sincere,  and  clean,  ready  to  do  the  nation's, 
service  and  take  up  the  work  for  human  rights  if  the  Democratie 
partj^  slips  on  the  path."  "In  fact,"  affirms  Colonel  Roosevelt,, 
"the  Progressive  party  has  superseded  the  Republican  party 
and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  keep  steadily  on  with  the  fight  and 
we  will  win."    Meanwhile,  says  Senator  Dixon— 

"The  National  Progressive  party  takes  its  official  place  as  the 
dominant  opposition  to  the  triumphant  Democratic  party.  As 
the  result  of  the  balloting  j'csterday  the  Progressive  party  takes 
either  first  or  second  place  in  the  balloting  except  in  five  States. 
In  every  State  in  the  Union  except  in  these  five  States  the 
Progressive  party  organization  from  this  time  on  takes  the 
official  minority  party  representation  on  all  election  boards, 
in  all  State  boards  and  boards  of  control. 

"The  Progressive  party  has  polled  over  four  miUion  votes. 
We  go  forward  immediately  with  our  work  of  complete  organiza- 
tion, looking  to  the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
two  years  from  this  time.  I  think  we  have  elected  more  Con- 
gressmen in  the  present  House  than  have  the  Republicans." 

As  we  go  to  press  the  popular  vote,  subject  to  official  revisions, 
stands  as  follows:  Wilson,  6,378,740;  Roosevelt,  4,022,615; 
Taft,  3,526,678.  It  thus  appears  that  Governor  Wilson,  altho 
he  carries  more  States  than  any  previous  candidate,  and  therfr- 
fore  gets  a  staggering  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  is  actually 
a  minority  President,  the  choice  of  less  than  half  the  voters. 
The  apportionment  of  the  electoral  votes  at  present  seems  to  be: 
Wilson,  442;  Roosevelt,  77;  Taft,  12.  The  Progressive  papers 
express  great  gratification  at  the  size  of  the  popular  vote  polled 
by  the  new  party.  The  question  is  no  longer  "Has  the  Pro- 
gressive partj'  come  to  stay?"  declares  the  New  York  Press, 
but  "How  long  before  it  will  be  trusted  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  to  govern  the  United  States?"  And  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  one  of  the  sturdiest  fighters  in  the  Progressive 
ranks,  admonishes  those  who  regard  the  election  as  a  Progressive 
defeat  to  "consider  what  it  really  meant": 


The  truth  is,  sajs  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "that  an  "Governor  Johnson  recently  made  a  remark  to  us  wliich: 
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illumines  the  situation  clearly.  He  declared  that  the  most 
statesmanlike  and  patriotic  act  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  career 
was  his  insistence  upon  the  formation  of  a  new  party,  not  only 
in  the  nation,  but  in  every  State  and  every  count.y,  because  this, 
while  it.  made  victory  impossible  in  1912,  would  make  it  inevitable 
in  1916. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  Roosevelt's  wise  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  this  purpose,  there  would  have  l>een  compromises  and  com- 
binations between  the  two  groups  of  Republicans,  a  division  of  the 
electoral  vote  in  safely  Republican  States  between  Taft  and 
Roosevelt,  and  possibly  a  prevention  of  Democratic  victory. 

"As  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt  policy,  a  new  party  has  been 
established,  its  foundations  laid  on  the  bed-rock  of  American  life 
and  cemented  with  the  truest  patriotic  convictions.  It  is  a 
nation-wide  party,  with  like  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  States 
and  all  .sections  and  all  parties.  It  is  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  all  who  belie^•e  that  the  paramount  issues  of  this  day 
are  the  reestablishment  of  genuine  popular  rule  and  the  con- 
servation of  human  rights." 


FOR  SWIFTER  JUSTICE 

THE  ATTACKS  upon  the  courts  which  have  been  re- 
sounding through  the  land  for  the  last  few  years  now 
receive  an  answer  from  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  which 
announces  new  rules  to  simplify  and  expedite  procedure  in  civil 
cases.  If  this  is  followed  by  similar  reforms  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure, and  if  the  lower  courts  follow  the  example  of  the  higher, 
then,  remark  a  number  of  editorial  WTiters  and  Washington  cor- 
respondents, we  are  on  the  eve  of  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
administration  of  justice  that  will  make  it  speedier  and  cheaper, 
and,  therefore,  more  just.  The  chief  complaint  has  been  against 
the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases,  and  the  action  of  the  court 
on  this  point  consequently  receives  the  most  attention.  The 
new  rules  "practically  make  an  end  of  the  midnight  and  the 
hair-trigger  injunction,"  observes  the  New  York  World,  and  the 
Indianapolis  News  believes  that  now  there  will  be  "small  chance 
for  the  abuse  of  this  great  power."  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  calls  the  reform  "a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  one  of  the  things  labor  has  long  been 
lighting  for."     The  new  rules  on  injunctions  read: 

"Xo  preliminary  injunction  shall  be  granted  without  notice 
to  the  opposite  party,  nor  shall  any  temporary-  restraining  order 
be  granted  without  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  unless  it  shall 
clearly  appear  from  specific  facts  shown  by  affidavit  or  bj'  the 
verified  bill  that  immediate  and  irreparable  loss  or  damage  will 
result  to  the  applicant  before  the  matt(»r  can  be  heard  on  notice. 

"In  case  a  temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  granted  with- 
out notice  in  the  contingency  specified  the  matter  shall  be  made 
returnable  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  in  no  event  later  than 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  order,  and  shall  take  precedence  of 
all  matters  except  older  matters  of  the  same  character.  When 
tin-  matter  comes  up  for  hearing  the  party  who  obtained  the  tem- 
j)orary  restraining  order  shall  proceed  with  his  application  for  a 
preliminary  injunction,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  the  court  shall 
dissolve  his  temporary  restraining  order. 

"Upon  two  days'  notice  to  the  ])arty  obtaining  such  tem- 
})orary  restraining  order  the  opposite  partj'^  maj'  appear  and 
move  the  dissolution  and  modification  of  the  order,  and  in  that 
event  the  court  or  judge  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
motion  as  expeditiously  as  the  ends  of  justice  may  require.  Every 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  forthwith  filed  in  the  clerk's 
office." 

OtluT  reforms  are  summarized  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Smi: 

"Tiie  first  relates  to  the  e.\erci.se  of  jnjwer  by  Federal  courts  in 
equity  cases. 

"The  .second  simplifies  the  modes  of  pleading  to  bring  the 
parties  quickly  to  an  issue.  Recourse*  has  been  had  in  the  re- 
vision to  the  simplified  forms  that  pre\ail  in  code  States  and  in 
the  chancery  courts  of  FiUgland. 

"The  third  reform  is  as  to  taking  testimony  in  patent  and 
copjTight  cases  to  render  such  work  less  expensive. 


"Probably  the  most  important  reform  was  that  recited  by  the 
Chief  Justice  as  the  fourth,  and  that  provides  for  the  taking  of 
testimony'  in  courts  in  most  eases  instead  of  referring  the  matter 
to  a  special  master  or  referee  to  take  the  testimony  and  report 
back  to  the  court.  'Hereafter  lawyers  who  cumber  the  records 
in  equity  procedure  ma\'  find  themselves  subject  to  fine. 

"'The  new  rules  pro\'ide  that  testimonj^  shall  be  printed  in 
narrati\e  form  instead  of  b\'  questions  and  answers.  The  rules 
also  are  drawn  to  eliminate  dilatory  pleading  and  prevent  re- 
versals on  account  of  mere  technical  errors  that  do  not  go  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  controversy." 

The  work-of  framing  the  changes  is  sketched  by  the  New  York 
Tribune's  Washington  A\Titer: 

"One  of  the  tasks  undertaken  b3'  Chief  Justice  White  when  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  ^leh  ille  W.  Fuller  was  to  reform  pro- 
cedure in  the  courts.  He  first  revised  the  rules  of  the  Supreme 
("ourt  itself.  For  seventeen  months  the  Chief  Justice  and  Jus- 
tices Lurton  and  Van  De^•anter  have  been  working  on  the  equity 
rules  as  a  sul^committee  of  the  Court.  They  asked  every  Fed- 
eral judge  throughout  the  country  to  get  expressions  from  bar 
associations  on  the  subject,  and  wTote  to  many  others  asking 
for  suggestions. 

"These  suggestions  were  digested  by  the  subcommittee 
assisted  by  W.  J.  Hughes,  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
present  rules  came  down  from  the  courts  of  England,  with  only 
one  or  two  revisions  since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  The 
last  revision  was  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  Chief  .Justice  par- 
ticularly thanked  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  P^ngland  for  sugges- 
tions in  the  revision." 

President  Taft's  part  is  noticed  appreciatively  by  the  SjTacuse 

Post-  Standard: 

"  It  is  one  of  the  permanent  reforms  of  the  Taft  Administration 
of  great  importance  but  of  little  pohtical  value  to  the  President 
who  instituted  it. 

"When  Mr.  Taft  became  President  he  immediately  addrest 
himself  to  the  problem  of  the  law's  delay.  He  had  repeatedly 
declared  in  speeches  before  lawyers'  associations  for  simplifica- 
tion of  our  court  procedure,  both  Federal  and  State,  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  Chief  Justice  W^hite,  Justice  Lurton,  and  Justice 
Van  Devanter  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  revised 
code  of  equitj'  rules.  They  have  been  at  work  for  nearl3'  two 
years.  Every  Federal  judge  has  been  called  upon  for  sugges- 
tions. So  have  other  judges  and  lawyers  of  America  and 
England 

"It  was  at  his  instance  and  with  his  aid  and  counsel  that  this 
revision,  the  first  in  fifty  j-ears,  was  undertaken.  The  influence  is 
boimd  to  be  felt  in  gr-eater  expedition  in  Federal  litigation  and  in 
saving  of  expense  to  litigants.  It  will  stand  as  one  of  the  truly 
progressive  measures  of  the  Taft  Administration,  of  advantage 
to  Government,  to  lawyers,  and  to  litigants,  and  it  probably-  has 
not  brought  the  President  a  dozen  votes." 

More  than  one  paper  regards  the  act  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  vindication  of  our  judicial  S3'stem  against  the  assaults  of  its 
critics,  while  others  think  the  criticisms  spurred  the  judges  to 
action.     The  New  York  Tribune  takes  the  former  view: 

"The  lesson  of  the  simplifying  of  Federal  equity  procedure  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  that  court  reform  will 
come  from  the  courts  themselves.  Congress  has  haggled  four 
years  over  injunction  legislation  since  the  Republican  party 
pledged  itself  to  pre^'ent  abuses  of  that  writ,  and  without  reach- 
ing an  agreement.  It  would  probably  have  gone  on  four  j-ears 
more  without  accomplishing  the  end.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
few  months,  through  a  committee  of  its  judges,  has  agreed  upon 
reforms  that  will  not  only  cure  the  improper  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion but  also  save  time  and  cut  down  the  expenses  of  litigation. 

"The  influence  of  thi~;  example  will  be  powerful  in  correcting 
the  law's  delays.  The  most  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  result  will  be  an  aroused  sense  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of 
their  obligation  to  improve  existing  conditions.  What  the 
Supreme  Court  has  done  ot  her  eourts  will  feel  that  they  must  do. 
Nor  does  the  responsibility  end  with  rules  the  making  of  which 
is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  Where  codes  are  controlled 
by  the  legislature  their  simplification  will  be  most  surely  obtained 
when  the  courts  take  action  and  recommend  changes  which  will 
serve  to  make  justice  less  costly  and  clear  the  calendars.  For- 
tunately, there  are  signs  e\erywhere  that  the  courts  are  alive  to 
their. duty." 
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DRIVING  THE  TURK    FROM    EUROPE 

THK  DREAM  of  the  so-called  "concert"  of  the  Powers 
that  they  held  the  fate  of  Turkej-  in  their  hands  is  now 
considered  by  observers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be 
pretty  effectually  dissipated.  It  is  less  than  a  month  since  the 
formal  beg^inning  of  the  Balkan  War,  on  October  18.  "When," 
asks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "have  events  of  such  momentous 
import  come  with  such  stupefying  speed?"  In  this  brief  tiiTie  a 
new  military  Power  has  arisen 
in  the  world,  the  Turk  has 
been  pushed  back  to  the  Bos- 
porus, and  about  the  only 
"Turkish  question  "  left  for  the 
Powers  is  the  division  of  the 
Sultan's  European  dominions. 
Even  here  their  influence  has 
drt'indled  away  enormouslj', 
and  if  they  could  get  together, 
belie v'es  the  New  York  Evening 
Fost,  they  "would  have  to  act 
Isjgelj'  as  the  agent  of  the  Bal- 
kan States  and  pretty  much  in 
accordance  with  their  de- 
mands." The  allies  are  gener- 
ally looked  upon  as  masters  of 
the  .situation.  No  European 
Power  is  in  a  position  to  enter 
lightly  into  hostilities  with  a 
nation  which  has  half  a  million 
battle-trained  soldiers  now  in 
the  field,  nor  does  any  one  care 
to  provoke  a  general  European 
conflict. 

A  new  turn  is  likely  to  be 
given  to  the  situation  by  the 
fall  of  Constantinople.  Day 
after  day  the  press  dispatches 
have  chronicled  the  irresistible 
advance  of  Ferdinand's  sol- 
diers, aided  by  the  Servians, 
sweeping  the  Turks  before 
them,  like  chaff,  down  into  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  who.se  apex  is  the  city  taken  by  the  Moslems 
in  1453.  The  capture  of  this  city  is  the  logical  climax  of  the 
war,  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  and  should  bring  the  time 
for  intervention  by  the  Powers,  who  alone  can  save  it  "from 
sack  and  devastation  and  wholesale  murder."     It  adds: 

"The  preservation  of  this  great  city  is  an  object  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  civilization.  The  destruction  of  St.  Sophia  alone 
would  be  an  inestimable  loss  to  the  civilized  world.  It  is  sus- 
pected with  good  reason  that  in  the  crypts  of  this  Mohammedan- 
ized  church  there  are  priceless  literary  and  art  relics  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  recovery  of  which  would  fill  gaps  otherwise 
never  to  be  crossed.  Aside  from  this  scholarly  and  artistic  in- 
terest, there  are  thousands  of  Christian  residents,  whose  lives 
would  be  in  imminent  danger." 

But  the  question  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  city,  thinks  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  will  call  for  international  treat- 
ment, and  will  bring  up  "  complications  enough  to  tax  the  ^^^sdom 
and  self-restraint  of  any  Congress  of  the  Powers."  It  has,  for 
instance,  "long  been  a  Russian  tradition  that  it  is  the  destiny 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Czar  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople." 
But  why  shouldn't  the  Bulgars  keep  it,  asks  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier.  "They  have  won  it  in  open  fight,  and  we 
doubt  seriously  if  the  armies  of  the  Czar  could  dislodge  them." 
The  Boston  Transcript,  too,  pays  mu'-h  attention  to  hints  that 
"British  opinion  to-day  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  Bulgarian 
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occupation  of  Constantinople."  The  New  York  Herald,  however, 
infers  from  the  sending  of  British  war-ships  to  the  Bosporus  the 
possibility  of  England  taking  Constantinople  -ind  holding  it 
"as  to-day  she  holds  Egypt."  Such  a  move,  observes  The 
Herald,  "would  place  England  once  more  in  the  position  of 
arbiter  of  the  world;  a  million  troops  could  not  take  Constan- 
tinople away  from  her  if  she  were  once  there."  But  the  Spring- 
field Republican  scouts  such  an  idea,  saying:  "There  can  be 
lit  lie  doubt  that  Constantinople  will  be  left  to  the  Turk,  if  only 

because  Europe  can  not  afford 

to  let  a  European  Power  con- 
trol it.  .  .  .  Turkey  is  by  all 
means  the  proper  owner."  But 
this  paper  admits  elsewhere 
that  while  such  a  solution  may 
simplify  the  case  for  the  diplo- 
mats, "it  will  be  intensely  un- 
popular with  the  Slavic  peo- 
ple." It  seems  likely  enough 
to  the  Boston  Herald  that 
"the  Balkan  States  will  be 
willing  to  make  peace  on  terms 
which  do  not  include  the  sur- 
render of  Constantinople;  that 
rich  prize  might  be  a  danger- 
ous bone  of  contention." 
Other  Turkish  territory,  thinks 
The  Herald,  will  be  disposed  of 
in  this  way: 

"Greece,  of  course,  will  re- 
tain Crete  and  the  islands  she 
is  taking  with  her  navy.  She 
will  also  push  her  northern 
boundary  well  into  Epirus. 
Servia  will  keep  the  Sanjak  of 
Novi -Bazar  and  insists  on  a 
port  on  the  Adriatic,  which  may 
lead  to  difficulties  with  Austria. 
Montenegro  will  take  the 
Scutari  district  which  it  has 
overcome,  altho  here  the  seeds 
of  future  trouble  may  be  found 
in  the  mutual  hostility  of 
Albanian  and  Slav.  Bulgaria 
will  probably  require  territory 
to  the  south,  and  the  rest  of 

Turkey  in  Europe,  according  to  recent  plans,  will  be  erected  into 

two  principalities  or  kingdoms." 

The  only  Powers  likely  to  block  Balkan  plans,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  editors,  are  Russia  and  Austria.  Russia  is  thought  to  be 
willing  to  see  the  allies  take  over  a  good  part  of  Turkish  do- 
minions, but  to  be  still  watching  for  Constantinople  and  a  free 
passage  through  the  Dardanelles.  But  Russia  has  long  taken 
the  position  of  guardian  of  the  Balkan  States  and  may  have  an 
understanding  with  them.  The  real  danger  to  European  peace, 
thinks  some  ob-servers,  is  the  attitude  of  Austria.  The  New 
York  Sun  reminds  us  how  the  rise  of  Prussia  destroyed  Austrian 
supremacy  in  Germany  and  the  Italian  risorgimenlo  wrecked 
her  ambitions  in  northern  Italy. 

"There  remained  the  Balkans.  Expelled  from  Germany  and 
Itah',  the  Viennese  statesmen  promptly  transferred  to  the  south 
their  campaign  for  a  greater  empire.  Possessing  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia,  inhabited  by  Slavs  of  the  Servian  race,  they  planned  to 
extend  Austrian  boundaries  to  the  JEge&n  and,  replacing  Turkish 
by  Austrian  rule,  acquire  Salonica.  By  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  four  years  ago  they  took  a  long  forward  step. 

"But  now  a  new  awakening  of  another  despised  race  has  come. 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  counting  eight  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  people  united  by  ties  of  race  and  religion,  and  bound  by 
an  alliance,  have  swept  the  Turk  from  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
and  are  preparing  to  di^^de  his  estate.  Such  a  division  would 
give  Servia  the  road  to  Salonica  and  place  across  the  eastern 
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pathway  of  Austrian  statesmen  two  coinpaet  Slav  States.  Even 
worse,  it  would  stimulate  the  ambitions  of  six  million  Serbs  and 
Croats,  now  Austrian  subjects,  but  sharing  in  the  aspirations 
of  the  Southern  Slavs. 

"Austria  must  now  decide  whether  to  attempt  to  play  in  the 
Balkans  the  difficult  r61e  she  played  so  unsuccessfully  in  Italy 
and  Germany  or  acquiesce  in  the 
rise  of  two  strong  Slav  States." 


The  swiftness  of  the  Bulgarian 
•advance  and  the  rigid  censor- 
ship exercised  over  press  corres- 
pondents makes  an  authoritative 
•discussion  of  the  Thracian  cam- 
paign an  impossibility.  To 
sketch  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flict from  the  dispatches,  war  was 
declared  by  the  allies  on  October 
18,  tho  the  Montenegrins  had 
begun  fighting  earlier.  On  the 
19th  the  Bulgarians  advanced  on 
Adrianople.  On  the  24th,  Kirk- 
Kilisseh,  east  of  Adrianople,  was 
taken  after  severe  fighting.  The 
Bulgarian  Army  under  General 
Savoff,  leaving  a  strong  force  to 
invest  Adrianople,  then  attacked 
the  main  Turkish  Army  lying 
across  their  [road  to  Constanti- 
nople. During  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 27,  by  almost  incessant 
fighting,    the    Turkish    hnes  at 

Baba-Eski  and  Lule-Burgas  were  broken,  and  as  the  defeated 
.-army  retreated  upon  Chorlu,  the  Bulgarians  again  attacked  them 
.^nd  drove  them  back  to  the  defenses  of  Tchataldja,  only  twenty- 
ifive  miles  from  Constantinople.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  invaders 
appear  to  be  turning  the  Turkish  position,  and  Constantinople  is 
thought  to  be  at  their  mercy.  The  Turks  haveasked  the  Powers 
to  help  bring  about  peace,  but  have  received  no  satisfaction. 
In  the  west,  the  Greeks,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins  have  been 
consistently  winning  battles  and  capturing  Turkish  strongholds. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  campaign  is  conducted,  the  large 
numbers  engaged,  and  the  ferocity  and  deadliness  of  the  fighting 
make  this  war  the  most  remarkable  in  modern  history. 

The  fight  centering  at  Lule-Burgas  will  rank  among  the  great 
battles  of  history,  declares  the  Springfield  Republican.  The 
Bulgarian  losses,  in  this  three-day  battle,  have  been  estimated  at 
20,000,  and  those  of  the  Turks  at  about  40,000.  About  200,000 
men  were  engaged  on  each  side.  The  fighting  was  spread  over  a 
large  area,  "the  lines  now  stret  hing  a  hundred  miles,  now  con- 
tracting to  thirty  as  the  Turks  were  driven  in  by  the  far-flung 
lines  of  the  invaders."     The   native  courage  of   the  Bulgarian 


A   BAD  YEAR  FOR   STANDPATTERS, 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


infantry,  shown  in  their  charges  upon  Turkish  positions,  was 
perhaps  not  so  important  a  determining  factor  as  the  scientific 
conduct  of  the  campaign  and  the  deadh'  efficiency  of  the  field- 
artillery.  The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  battle  is  found  in 
a  dispatch  sent  by  Martin  H.  Donohoo  to  London  via  Con- 
stantinople and  Rumana.  He 
shows  that  even  the  details  of 
the  campaign  had  evidently  been 
planned  long  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  After  describing 
the  artillery  duel  following  the 
capture  of  Lule-Burgas  he  says: 


"Toward  evening  the  Bulga- 
rian advance  became  more  rapid. 
Large  bodies  of  infantry,  supr 
ported  by  guns,  pushed  forward 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Turkish 
staff,  the  Bulgarians  occupied 
artillery  positions  which  had 
apparentlj'  been  previouslj- 
selected. 

"The  batteries  took  up  posi- 
tions as  coolly  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  maneuvers  in  peace 
time,  and  when  they  had  the 
range  of  the  neighboring  hills  to 
a  nicety  the  markmanship  was 
superb  and  murderous 

"Along  the  whole  Turkish 
front  the  troops  were  harassed 
by  a  terrible  fire.  As  time  went 
on,  it  became  simply  a  carnage. 
The  morale  of  the  troops  was 
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]Men  were  falling  in  hundreds. 

completely  destroyed  by  the  appalling  ordeal  of  shell  fire." 

The  Turkish  disaster,  according  to  this  eye-witness,  was  due 
to  incompetent  leadership  and  the  shortsightedness  of  an  un- 
prepared and  inefficient  Government.  Abdullah's  army  "had 
neither  ammunition  for  its  guns  nor  food  to  sustain  the  phj-sical 
efforts  of  the  soldiers."  It  was  not  prepared  for  its  task  of  saving 
the  Turkish  realm  in  Europe.     Says  Mr.  Donohoe: 

"The  gross  incapacity  and  muddling,  if  they  have  not  brought 
death  to  the  Turkish  nation,  have  resulted  in  appalling  disaster 
to  its  Army.  Military  inefficiency  also  played  a  great  part  in  the 
catastrophe." 

The  press  find  it  hard  to  explain  the  decline  in  efficiencj'  of  the 
Turkish  Army.     "Unpreparedness,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  Turks  were  unprepared  and  were  caught  napping.  They 
had  heard  the  cry  of  'Wolf'  so  often  that  they  had  ceased  to  re- 
gard it,  and  they  trusted  in  the  concert  of  the  great  Powers  to 
keep  the  peace.  Preparedness  against  unpreparedness  can  have 
only  one  result." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Turkey  was  tho  "  standpattest  "  country  in  Europe,  too. — Chicago  News. 

Low,  derisive  chuckle  in  the  Near  East  is  ascribed  to  Abdul  the  Damned. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Speakinc  of  Debs  and  Chafln,  wliat  do  .voii  thinli  of  them  for  a  pair  of 
blue  Genes? — Washington  Post. 

The  Turlts  are  discoverInK  that  tlie  so-calied  "Christian  dog's"  bite  Is 
worse  tlian  its  barli. — liattimurc  Sun. 

There's  a  "will"  in  Wll.son  and  a  "sliall"  in  Marshall  that  give  tho 
people  conndenc('. — New  York  American. 

The  nation's  interpolation;  "  I  shall  not  be  a  (successful)  candidate  for 
a  third  term." — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Agonized  onlool<ers  are  already  bef^Kin^  tiie  'Wilson  allies  to  respect  the 
status  QUO  in  the  tarilT  Halkans.  — .Vcu'  York  World. 

CAMPAiriN  activities  are  rcfleeted  by  the  news  that  1  ,<,).")0, 000,000  cigars 
have  Ijeen  sold  in  the  last  three  months. — Boston  Journal. 

Purchase  of  109  auto  trucks  by  a  leading  express  company  seems  to  be 
a  practical  comment  on  the  new  parcels-post. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


At  least  the  Mormons  were  faithful  to  the  G.  O.  P. — New  York  World. 

Gener.vl  Savoff  appears  to  be  the  John  J.  McGraw  of  the  Balkans. — 
A'eif  York  Sun. 

All  tlie  members  of  the  Ananias  Club  must  have  voted  against  him. — 
Washington  Post. 

One  beautiful  moral  to  be  drawn  from  Southeastern  Europe  is  the  blessed- 
ness of  hitting  first. — Chicago  News. 

Armageddon,  the  well-known  battle-fleld,  is,  of  course,  the  modern  Bull 
Moose  Run. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  sublime  porte  has  lost  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  sublimity, — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  worst  of  it  is  tliat  Mr.  Taft  has  got  to  brace  up  and  issue  a  Thanks- 
giving proelainalion. —  Washington  Post. 

.\<;ain.  what's  in  a  name?  Robert  lyouis  Stevenson  has  been  signed  to 
pilch  for  the  Athletics  ne.xt  season. — Boston  Journal. 

Here's  hoping  that  the  moving  pictures  of  the  Balkan  war  will  not  show 
too  plainly  the  Hackensack  tenements  in  the  background. — Columbia  State. 


FOREIGN        COMME 


OMINOUS  JEALOUSIES   IN  THE  BALKANS 


IF  ANY  TROUBLE  arises  while  the  Powers  are  trying  to 
straighten  out  the  Balkan  mix-up,  it  will  be  due  to  the 
ambitions  of  Austria  and  Russia,  agree  the  experts  of  the 
European  press.  Russia  is  racially  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  Slavs  of  ServHa,  Bulgaria,  and 
Montenegro,  and  Austria  is  interest- 
ed territorially.  Austria  is  said  to  be 
like  Xerxes,  who  '"  had  great  thoughts 
and  aspirations,  but  accomplished 
nothing."  Austria,  when  ruler  of  Ger- 
many, was  ousted  by  the  rise  of 
Prussia;  when  she  had  been  granted 
possession  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  wrested 
her  Italian  provinces  from  her.  Now, 
we  read  in  the  press,  her  dream  of 
expansion  in  the  Balkans,  partially 
realized  by  her  annexation  of  Bosuia- 
Herzego\ina,  seems  dissipated,  and 
even  the  annexed  provinces  of  four 
years  ago  may  slip  from  her  grasp. 
Meanwhile  both  Austria  and  Russia 


are  pleading  for  peace  and  professing 
their  desire  to  see  it  prevail.  France 
and  Germany  look  on  with  anxiety 
at  the  movements  of  these  two 
Powers,  and  the  Deutsche  Tage- 
zeitung  (Berlin)  remarks  uneasily: 
"The  work  of  France  and  Germany 
in  this  business  is  to  reconcile  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  and  prevent  them 
from  taking  any  steps  which  •will 
be  dangerous  and  of  such  a  character 
as  to  bring  about  a  conflict." 

According  to  the  Fremden  Blall 
(Vienna),  Austria  will  take  no  hostile 
measures  so  long  as  the  sanjak  of 
Novi-Bazar ,  on  the  confines  of  Servia, 
is  not  occupied  by  the  alUes.  On  this 
point  the  well-informed  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  remarks: 

"Great  anxiety  is  felt  in  manj- 
circles  of  influence  as  to  whether  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Russia  can  find 
common  basis  from  which  they  may 
so  deal  with  the  Balkan  Powers  as 
to  serve  the  interests  of  peace.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, of  course,  regards  with 
sympathy  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the 
Balkans.  There  is,  however,  the 
thought  that  in  case  the  Balkan 
states  are  victorious,  Servia  might  be 
moved  to  seize  upon  the  sanjak  of 
Novi-Bazar.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Austria-Hungary  that 
this  territory  be  not  separated  from 
Tu^ke3^  It  has,  indeed,  for  the  mon- 
archy little  value  as  a  miUtary  post, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  fortify  it 
in  its  position   between  Servia  and 
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King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  who  is  after  big  game. 


Montenegro.  But  political!}'  it  has  this  significance:  If  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Servia,  it  results  in  the  enlarging  of  the 
Servian  kingdom  and  the  lengthening  of  the  frontier  between 
Austria  and  Serbia.  These  two  points,  however,  Austria  can 
not  overlook  and  would  avoid  anything  whereby  her  domestic 

policy  with  regard  to  the  southern 
Slavs,  as  in  Bosnia,  should  be  de- 
feated. The  territorial  expansion  of 
Servia  would  result  in  a  stronger 
crystallization  of  the  plans  which  are 
already  taken  toward  the  creation  of 
a  greater  Servia." 

The  Vienna  Fremden  Blall  and  Neue 
Freie  Presse  both  proclaim  Austria's 
policy  of  peace,  but  the  former  paper 
observes  that  if  hands  are  laid  upou 
Novi-Bazar  Austria  nill  invade 
Servia  and  march  into  Macedonia. 

Russian  papers  are  equallj^  vehe- 
ment in  their  profession  of  peaceful 
intentions,  and  the  Rossya  (St.  Peters- 
burg), which  is  considered  the  offi- 
cial paper — it  is  even  said  that  its 
articles  are  written  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Sazonoff,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs — declares  ^\'ith  regard  to  the 
Russian  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
Balkan  nations: 


"We  can  not  conceal  from  our- 
selves, nor  indeed  from  others,  the 
fact  that  the  .sympathy  and  friendship 
of  Russia  are  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  our  Slav  brothers  both  by  race 
and  by  faith.  It  is  only  persons  who 
are  ill-informed  who  can  speak  of  our 
indifference  with  regard  to  the  essen- 
tial movement  of  our  country.  These 
are  joined  by  complaints  of  others 
who  show  their  usual  irresponsibility 
in  attacks  against  the  Government 
and  its  interests.  .  Wo  wish  to  be 
understood  that  the  primordial  inter- 
est of  Russia  is  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  Government  has  decided 
to  maintain  this  peace  and  feels  that 
it  is  supported  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  .  .  .  With  .sat- 
isfaction we  feel  bound  to  state  that 
the  general  alarm  which  prevails  and 
the  general  wish  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  peace  have  produced  a  basis 
of  agreement  and  a  loyal  exchange 
of  views  between  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  that  of  Vienna.  We 
can  not  estimate  too  highly  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact." 

Mr.  Sazonoff  has  certainly  been 
successful  in  teaching  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe  during  his  recent 
round  of  visits  the  shibboleth  of 
I)eace.  From  St.  Petersburg  to  Ix)n- 
don  peace  is  the  burden  of  the  news- 
papers' "unfathomable  song.''  A 
discord  in  the  chorus  is,  however,  to 
be  found  in  the  utterances  of  the 
Noioye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg), 
which  frankly  expresses  its  distrust 
of  Austria.     It  says: 
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"How  do  the  Austrian  politicians  look  upon  tho  Balkan  ques- 
tion":"  They  refuse  to  declare  their  neutrality  in  the  war.  They 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they  consider  the  strengthening  of 
sovereign  Servia  and  even  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
old  Servia  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Danubemon 
archy.  They  warn  us  that  at 
the  first  success  of  the  Serbs 
the  Austrian  troops  will  occu- 
py the  sanjak  of  Novi -Bazar. 
They  make  no  secret  of  their 
intention  to  thwart  the  Balkan 
nations  in  tlieir  efforts  to  freely 
direct  their  own  destinies.  Get- 
ting ready  for  an  armed  inter- 
vention, they  ha^e  already 
reenforced  the  frontier  garri- 
sons and  very  hurriedly  passed 
through  parliament  extra  mili- 
tary   appropriations." 

The  Od(>ssa  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post 
thinks  such  rabid  Pansla\nst  pa- 
pers as  the  Xoroye  Vremya  are 
playing  with  fire  in  their  abuse  of 
Austria-Ilungary,  and  we  read: 

"  The  unreasoning  press  cam- 
paign against  Austria-Hungary 
is  exciting  Slav  feeling  in  South- 
ern Russia  ill  such  a  degree  that 
it  appears  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  the  agitation  may 
grow  to  a  mischievous  extent, 
and  cause  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  those  responsible 
for  Russia's  foreign  policy." 

This  statement,  declares  the 
London  Outlook,  is  "  deliberate- 
ly moderate,"  but  it  adds  that 
"of  course  the  Panslavist  cam- 
paign is  not  at  all  'unreasoning' 

from  the  point  of  view  of   the  Panslavists,   what<ever  disaster 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  might  result,"  for  "  the  triumph  of  a 


NAZIM    PASHA, 
Commander  of  the  routed  Turkish  Army. 


Russo-Slav  league  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Adriatic  would  mean 
domination  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Europe." 

An   Austrian   writer  of   some    note    treats   the    question    of 
Russia  and  Austria  with  cynical  bitterness.     This  is  r*rofessor 

Friedjung  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  who  writes  in  the 
Zukunft  (Berlin).  He  ve- 
hemently accuses  the  Russian 
Government  of  double-dealing, 
and  commenting  on  his  utter- 
ances the  Hamburger  Nachrichl- 
en  observes: 

"It  is  quite  probable  that  he 
is  not  making  groundless  asser- 
tions, but  the  tables  may  be 
turned  and  the  question  asked 
whether  it  is  not  quite  true  that 
the  political  circles  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  plajing  a  double 
game.  This  question  is  possibly 
just  as  well  directed  as  that 
against  Russian  double-dealing. 
On  the  other  side  it  may  be 
said  that  the  politicians  of 
Austria-Hungary  are  protesting 
too  much." 

In  this  connection  the  Figaro 

(Paris)  says: 

"  It  is  to  Vienna  that  we  must 
look  for  the  crux  of  the  diplo- 
matic situation.  Russia  is,  next 
to  Austria,  the  most  interested 
of  all  the  great  Powers.  But 
she  will  take  no  steps,  unless 
compelled  by  others,  to  un- 
justlj'  deprive  the  Slav  States 
of  the  fruit  of  their  victories." 


As  the  London  Spectator  re- 
marks, "Everything  tumsmpon 
the  demands  of  Austria-Himgarj-."    Any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Russia  will  lead  to  the  ultima  ratio. 


THANKSGIVING    IN    THE    BALKANS;  EVERY    ONE    WANTS  WHITE    MEAT. 

— Saturday  Night  (Toronto). 
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From  the  Liridun  "Sphere" 


CONSTANTINOPLE,    VIEWED    FKOM    THE    ASIATIC    SIDE    OF    THE    BOSPORUS. 


A   KIND  WORD  FROM  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

AT  A  TIME  when  South  America  is  rife  with  suspicions 
/-\  of  our  country  and,  as  the  Greek  poet  says,  the  small 
^  -^  birds  cower  and  shriek  if  but  the  shadow  from  the  wing 
of  some  bird  of  the  air  fall  upon  them,  it  is  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing to  find  one  paper  of  Central  America  which  credits  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  no  desire 
for  aggression,  intervention,  or  annexation. 
"Intervention  is  not  popular  in  the  great 
Republic,"  saj'sthe  Diario  del  Salvador.  The 
enterprise  of  the  press,  and  the  desire  to  stir 
up  feeling  during  a  Presidential  campaign  ac- 
count for  all  this  hubbub.  It  is  to  be  blamed 
on  the  "yellow"  press,  we  are  told,  and  pop- 
ular opinion  in  the  United  States  is  not  at 
all  in  harmony  with  the  "yellow"  journals, 
esi>ecially  on  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Central  American  States,  or  even  of  in- 
tervening in  their  affairs.  "The  unbridled 
press  of  North  America"  busies  itself  in  pro- 
jecting social  scandals  and  scandals  of  still 
more  importance,  consisting  of  attacks  upon 
the  rights  of  other  peoples.    To  quote  further : 

"The  explanation  of  the  hberty  which  is 
given  to  the  yellow  press  of  America  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  genuine  North 
American  looks  with  total  indifference  upon 
the  information  given  by  the  press  in  general, 
and  particularly  upon  that  kind  of  writing 
which  stirs  up  each  morning  a  new  tempest 
and  a  new  international  scandal.  .  .  .  The 
North  American  public  does  not  follow  the 
judgement  of  any  periodical  nor  accept  such 
as  if  it  were  an  article  of  the  faith.  In  order 
to  understand  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
American  people  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  newspaper  does  not  mold  the  true  public 
opinion  of  that  country." 

The  writer  thinks  that  all  this  talk  in  the 
papers  is  merely  so  much  election  stuff,  and 
is  not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  He 
proceeds  as  follows: 


Cupyriglitcd  by  O.  0.  Bain. 

GENERAL    SAVOFF. 

The  commander  of  the  victo- 
rious Bulgarian  forces  received  his 
military  training  in  Russia.  He  is 
the  organizer  of  the  modern  Bul- 
garian Army,  and  played  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  war  of  1885.  He  served 
as  Minister  of  War  in  the  Cabinets 
of  1906  and  1907.  King  Ferdinand 
selected  him  just  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  with  Turkey 
to    take    command    of    the    army. 


"In  the  United  States  that  part  of  the  press  which  is  called 
'yellow'  has  assumed  the  task  of  attempting  to  foment  among 
the  politicians  of  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  State 
the  spirit  of  aggression  and  intervention  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America.  But  in  such  ideas  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  Republic  have  no  part.  This  spirit  of  aggression  is 
not  a  sentiment  genuinely  national.  It  is  not  a  popular  move- 
ment. Such  Anews  originate  in  the  greedy  commercialism  of 
definite  political  circles,  and  these  attempts  of  the  daily  paper 
are  barren  in  their  effects  upon  the  public  and  fall  like  drops  of 
water  which  rebound  from  a  plate  of  bur- 
nished steel. 

' '  An  energetic  policy  on  the  part  of  Taf  t 
with  regard  to  Nicaragua  is  called  for  by  the 
daily  papers  whose  paragraphs  are  full  of 
misstatements  and  whose  general  tone  is 
abusive  and  scandalous.  Knox  is  repre- 
sented as  picking  up  from  the  ground  the 
rags  which  are  befouled  with  Wall  Street 
villainies,  in  the  loan  conventions  he  has 
made,  and  we  see  linked  together  Knox  and 
(^astrillo  in  Nicaragua,  Knox  and  Paradez 
in  Honduras.  In  the  press,  in  Congress, 
everywhere,  an  attack  is  made  upon  the 
imperialism  which  Taft  and  Knox  are  said 
to  proclaim,  and  which  Root  has  not  siirunk 
from  approving — thus  contradietitig  his  pre- 
vious declarations — and  he  is  represented 
as  exhibiting  in  his  conduct  an  example  of 
bad  faith  and  political  immorality.  But 
all  this  is  merely  the  tempest  of  scandalous 
charges  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican 
party,  during  a  dispute  concerning  the  Pres- 
idency in  which  the  actors  incur  terrible 
responsibilities.  Their  efforts  bring  them 
into  the  greatest  discredit  before  the  opinion 
of  their  countr3\" 

To  support  his  claim  that  we  ar«  not 
really  jingoes  he  quotes  appro\ingly  one  of 
our  papers,  (without  mentioning  its  name,) 
as  follows: 


"The  politicians  are  aiming  at  one  thing, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
aiming  at  another.  This  interfering  is  not 
popular.  There  is  no  reason  which  justifies 
it,  there  is  no  principle  upon  which  it  may 
be  supported.  It  is  simph-  an  attempt  at 
%\Tong-doing.  It  is  an  abuse,  and  the  press 
advocacy  of  it  is  a  wTong  representation  of 
popular  sentiment.    Anil  while  the  politicians 
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equivocate  and  misquote  the  history  of  our  model  RepubHc, 
the  people  protest,  and  will  find  out  how  to  frustrate,  in  what- 
ever way,  such  acts  of  unexampled  puV)lic  immorality." — 
Translation  made  for  The  LiteSahy  Digest. 


ITALY'S   DOUBTFUL   PEACE  TREATY 

I  ESS  EXULTATION  is  heard  in  Italy  over  the  peace 
pact  with  Turkey  than  we  might  expect  in  the  case  of  a 
-•  nation  \'ictorious  in  war.  It  would  be  only  natural  to 
expect  France  to  carp  at  it.  Thus  the  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris) 
says  it  is  ridiculous  that  the  Italians,  with  an  army  of  120,000 
men,  supported  by  an  important  fleet,  were  unable  to  cross  the 
oasis,  and  were  not  even  masters  of  all  the  coast.  The  signing  of 
a  peace  treaty  between  the  two  belligerents  is  therefore  looked 
upon  as  in  some  way  a  concession,  or  almost  an  acknowledgment 
of  defeat  by  Italy.  When  wo  turn  to  the  Italian  press  we  find 
the  Osservalore  Romano,  the  organ  of  the  Vatican,  speaking  with 
great  coldness  and  some  asperity  concerning  the  war  and  the 
treaty  which  has  ended  it.  The  Vatican  endorsed  the  war  on 
Turkey,  but  its  mouthpiece  says  of  the  treaty: 

"In  the  main  we  approve  of  the  protocol,  and  we  approve  of 
the  treaty,  which  constitiitetwo  acts  which  have  put  an  end  to 
conditions  equally  tiresome  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  of  P]urope 
and  particularly  for  Italy.  We  certainly  do  not  deny  that  Italy 
has  been  in  the  main  victorious  in  many  armed  encounters  in 
Libya,  but  when  we  consider  the  very  small  military  force  which 
Turkey  maintained  on  the  coast,  the  Italian  victories  have  after 
all  a  relative  value.  The  war  might  have  continued  on  for 
months  and  years  with  the  most  serious  loss,  both  moral  and 
financial,  to  Italy,  and  yet  this  peace,  which  an  Italian  statesman 
has  called  'a  peace  of  compromise,'  is  not  humiliating  to  tither 
party.  It  is  even  honorable  and  convenient  for  both  the  con- 
tracting governments.  It  can  not,  however,  be  hailed  with  joy 
])y  those  Italians  who  judge  dispassionately  of  affairs  and  are 
not  distorted  by  a  false  and  unfitting  national  self-love." 

This  organ  complains  that  the  text  of  the  treaty  is  overloaded 
by  a  mass  of  business  and  commercial  provisions  that  may 
embarrass  Italj'  in  the  future.     To  quote  its  words: 

"We  do  not  wish  to  hv  ])essimists,  but  we  will  ask,  since  a 
heap  of  details  of  a  commercial  character  has  been  introduced 
into  this  treaty,  which  is  a  special  convention,  are  not  these 
details  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  lines  of  a  treaty  of 
peace?  The  only  result  attained  by  such  methods  is  that  con- 
troversies and  disputes  may  arise  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
these  minute  provisions  which  would  invalidate  the  whole  treaty ! " 

Then  we  are  shown  some  absurd  points  in  the  text  of  the 
treaty.  The  writer  styles  the  condition  of  things  "a  comical 
situation,"  for  Italy  leases  her  "new  relations  to  Libj'a"  on 
King  Victor  Emmanuel's  proclamation,  "a  document  which 
Turkey  ignores."  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  "withdraws  her 
troops  from  her  ancient  provinces  without  plausible  reason,  for 
she  scarcely  feels  that  another  Power  has  taken  possession  of 
them."  "It  is  a  game  of  biiudman's  buff  that  these  two  Powers 
are  playing,  and  this  is  to  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace  whose 
clauses  must  prove  the  cast-iron  principles  of  future  intercourse 
between  Italy  and  Turkey."  Evidently  this  conscientious  organ 
has  the  same  i)ainful  feelings  in  thus  exposing  the  weakness  of 
the  countrj'  as  many  a  i)r()i)het  has  exi)erienced  when  called  upon 
to  deliver  a  message  of  outspoken  denunciation  in  the  city  where 
he  has  been  hospitably'  entertained.  In  this  spirit  it  is  that  the 
Osnervalore  concludes  with  the  following  critical  remarks: 

"It  has  been  our  duty  as  publicists  to  (>xannne  dispassionately 
and  carefully  tli(>  text  of  the  treaty.  This  w(>  have  done  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  those  who  wish  to  make  such  an  examination 
with  patience  and  attention.  We  can  only  pray  that  our  fore- 
bodings, which  no  one  can  accuse  of  being  excessive  or  factitious, 
will  not  be  realized,  and  that  the  loyalty  and  the  good-will  of  the 
contracting  ))arties  will  succeed  in  overcoming  obstacles  and 
avoiding  rocks  of  ruin." — Translation  made  Jor  Tuk  LrrtKAKV 
Digest. 


CANADA'S  AID  TO   BRITAIN'S  NAVY 

MUCH  SEARCHING  of  hearts  is  going  on  among  the 
leading  statesmen  at  Ottawa  on  the  question  of  Cana- 
dian aid  for  the  British  Navy.  The  Liberals  are  for  a 
Canadian  Navy  to  be  confined  mainly  to  Canadian  waters,  or 
to  cruise  merely  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  and  shipping  of 
the  Dominion.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who,  hke  so  many  French 
Canadians,  is  a  strict  Nationalist,  would  hesitate  even  to  place 
any  Canadian  war  vessel  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty. Canada,  he  declares,  is  a  nation,  and  its  Navy  must 
be  national  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Robert  Laird  Borden,  the 
present  Premier,  has  a  totally  different  view.  He  believes  that 
by  contributing  dreadnoughts,  built  and  manned  in  Canada,  to 
the  British  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  he  is  taking  the  safest  and  surest 
method  of  securing  the  defense  of  Canada  against  any  possible 
foe,  for  in  time  of  peril  the  whole  British  fleet  is  at  her  service. 
We  know  that  in  ancient  times,  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
controlled  by  Greece,  the  foreign  possessions  (foreign,  at  least, 
in  those  days)  such  as  Crete,  Samos,  and  other  colonies,  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  which 
was  built,  manned,  and  handled  bj'  the  metropolis,  or  mother 
country,  and  contribute  they  did.  ISIr.  Borden,  therefore,  feels 
that  he  is  supported  by  historic  precedent  in  a  scheme  which  he 
thus  unfolds: 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  the  organization  of  a 
Canadian  naval  force,  there  should  be  a  sj-stem  of  annual  con- 
tributions from  this  country  to  the  mother  country;  and  I  am 
free  to  admit  that,  from  the  strategical  point  of  view,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  of  the  Admiralty  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  for  the  great  self-governing  dominions  of 
the  Empire  to  make  their  contributions.  But,  sir,  from  a  con- 
stitutional and  political  standpoint,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
endure.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  a  source  of  friction. 
It  would  become  a  bone  of  partizan  contention.  It  would  be 
subject  to  criticism  as  to  the  character  and  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  in  both  Parliaments.  It  would  not  be  permanent 
or  continuous.  It  would  conduce,  if  anj'thing  could  conduce, 
to  severing  the  present  connection  between  Canada  and  the 
Empire. 

"Permanent  cooperation  in  defense,  in  my  opinion,  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  our  own  material,  the  employment 
of  our  own  people,  the  development  and  utilization  cf  our  own 
skill  and  resourcefulness,  and,  above  all,  by  impressing  upon  the 
people  a  sense  of  responsibilitv  for  their  share  in  international 
affairs." 

Mr.  Borden's  idea  was  indorsed  by  a  high  authority.  When 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  in  Canada,  as  the  Toronto 
Globe  (Liberal)  recalls,  he  declared  in  a  speech  that  to  him  "con- 
tribution" sounded  like  "tribute."  He  stood,  as  he  had  often 
before  announced,  for  "an  Imperial  Navy,  made  up  of  so  many 
national  fleets  as  the  nations  composing  the  Empire  chose  to 
nuiintain."  The  Globe  cites  this  speech  with  approval,  and 
quotes  also  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Douglas  Hazen,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Marine,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Maritime 
League  in  London.     He  declared: 

"A  mere  gift  of  cash  will  have  no  useful  effect  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
gi\ing  of  money  for  the  Navy  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
merely  have  the  effect  of  saving  the  pocket  of  the  Liberal  Gov- 
(>rnment  for  other  schemes  of  so-called  social  reform,  which,  be- 
ing interi)reted,  means  further  sops  to  the  United  Kingdom  elec- 
torate, and  will  I)e  of  no  advantage  whatsoever  to  the  Navy. 
The  Liberal  (lovernment  here  would  only  spend  on  naval  defense 
l)y  .so  much  the  less  as  would  coincide  with  the  extent  of  the 
Canadian  gift." 

The  Daily  ]yi(ncss  (Ind.,  Montreal)  gives  full  details  of  Mr. 
Borden's  scheme  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Borden  proposes  that  the  sum  of  .i;iO(),00(),tKK)  be  voted 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  new  battle-ships  to  be  added  to 
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DOUBI-E,  DOUBLE,  TOIL  AND  TROUBLE. 

Nicholas — "When  shall  we  three  meet  again?" 
All — "  In  Constantinople!" 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (StutlKart). 


UNITED    THEY    FAIL. 

The  Powehs — "We  discouraged  the  Chinese  loan:    we  forbade 
war  in  the  Balkans.     Now,  how  shall  wo  ass(Tt  ourselves  next?  " 

— Punch  (London). 


the  British  Navy,  to  be  paid  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  series 
of  vears,  and  that  of  that  -SI ()(),- 
(KXYOOO  the  sum  of  S;'>(),()()(),0(K) 
shall  be  the  immediate  initial 
contribution. 

"It  now  costs  about  SIO.OOO,- 
000  to  build  a  superdread- 
nought.  ]VIr.  Borden,  therefore, 
will  propose  that  three  of  the 
very  latest  and  most  powerful 
battle-ships  be  immediately 
built  with  money  supphed  by 
Canada — to  be  placed,  presu- 
mably, absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  Admiralty — and 
that  six  more  be  l)uilt  during 
the  next  few  years  for  the  same 
purpose." 


The  Turk 
they  thought  we  would 
tory  is  really  ours. 


\M  n 


As 


The  real  question,  The  Wit- 
vetis  observes,  is  whether  Canada 
shall  have  a  national  Navy,  ow- 
ing no  obligation  to  join  the 
British  against  British  enemies, 
or  shall,  as  Lord  Beresford  sug- 
gests, furnish  a  fleet  which  shall 

be  a  unit  among  the  units  of  the  Imperial  Navy  at  honu 
we  read : 

"It  is  stated  that  there  is  in  the  Conservative  parly  a  r-ou- 
siderable  element  absolutely  opposed  to  building  a  Canadian 
Navy  as  a  permanent  policjs  their  opinion  being  that  out-  great 
Navy,  concentrated  in  home  waters,  will  best  meet  the  ut-t-ds  of 
the  Empire. 

"As  against  this,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  unless  Knglan<l 
and  Germany  deliberately  go  to  war  with  the  object  on  the  part 
of  each  of  smashing  the  other  irreparably,  the  present  emulation 
in  the  building  of  battle-ships  for  home  waters  is  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  condition.  Meanwhile,  there  are  other  nations  iu 
the  world  besides  Germany  and  other  portions  of  the  F^mpire 
that  -will  need  defending  besides  England." 

The  influential  Toronto  Globe  believes  in  a  Canadian  flee) ,  but 
not  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Borden's  scheme.    We  cited  this  i)aper  as 


certain  dispatches  explained. 

"Say  that  we  let  the  enemy  defeat  us  because 


We  thus  fooled  them,  so  the  vic- 
— London  (Ont.)  Advertiser. 


CARTOON    GLIMI'SKS    OF    TlIK    WAR 


quoting  the  plan  advocated  by 
Sir  Charles  Beresford.  This 
y)lan  the  Liberals,  who  are  Na- 
tionalists to  a  large  degree,  do 
not  indorse.  A  fleet  of  Canada, 
Iniilt  in  Canada,  for  Canada,  and 
for  the  advantage  of  no  one  else, 
isthe  Nationalist  cry,  and  isthus 
voiced  in  a  speech  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier: 


"Our  share  of  the  obligations 
of  nationhood  is  to  relieve  Great 
Britain  of  the  necessity  of  safe- 
guarding our  shores.  Some  of 
you  do  not  think  this  necessarjs 
but  you  must  remember  that 
Canada  is  a  large  country,  with 
maritime  interests  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  Columbia  are 
exposed,  and,  in  case  of  war, 
are  liable  to  attack.  What  con- 
cerns them  concerns  you.    Can- 

ada  is  one,  and  we  would  not  be 

true  Canadians  if  we  did  not 
heed  the  prayers  of  our  people  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  assume  the  duty  of 
defense  and  perform  it  like  men." 

The  Liberal  organ  cited  above,  a  leading  paper  in  Eastern 
Canada,  comments  as  follows  on  this  frank  statement  of  the 
ex-Liberal  Prime  Minister: 

"The  Liberal  party  stands  for  a  Canadian  fleet  manned  and 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  people  of  Canada.  To  that 
policy  the  Liberals  of  Canada  will  hold  fast  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  no  other  permanent  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  na\al  defense  can  be  found.  A  maritime  nation  like 
Canada,  with  an  extended  coast-line  on  the  two  great  oceans  of 
the  world,  can  no  more  afford  to  'hire'  its  naval  defense,  even 
from  Britain,  than  to  garrison  its  cities  and  fill  the  ranks  of  its 
militia  with  British  troops.  To  do  so  must  inevitably  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  Empire." 


LABORATORY  STUDY   OF  CRIMINALS 


WHAT  HE  TERMS  laboratory  methods  of  study  in 
criminology  are  advocated  by  Arthur  MacDonald  of 
VVashinpfton,  in  an  article  on  "Humani/.ins  Criminal 
Law,"  published  first  in  Case  and  Comment,  and  now  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  (Rochester,  X.  Y.,  1912).  While  regarding 
modern  methods  of  reforming  criminals  as  of  great  importance. 
Mr.  MacDcmald  believes  that  they  are.  after  all,  merely  pallia- 
tive measures,  and  do  not  really  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  In  physical  science  the 
fundamental  thing  is  laboratory  experiment, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  is  neee.ssary 
in  the  study  of  crime  if  we  are  to  have 
trustworthy  knowledge  and  permanent  re- 
sults. Laboratory  methods,  Mr.  MacDonald 
asserts,  constitute  the  only  road  bj-  which 
criminology  and  sociology  may  become 
sciences  in  the  rigid  sense.  He  goes  on  to 
explain : 

"The   term    'laboratory*  is   used  in    the 
broadest  sense.     Thus  studying  a  criminal 
in  his  cell  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 
and  with  instruments  of  precision,  consti- 
tutes a  laboratory. 

"It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
study  of  the  criminal  himself  has  been  almost 
entirely-  neglected;  and  tliis  is  the  reason 
we  know  so  little  about  the  real  causes  of 
crime — how  much  is  due  to  environment, 
and  how  much  to  the  nature  of  the  criminal; 
also,  just  how — by  what  steps  and  processes 
— does  environment  or  inward  nature,  or 
both,  lead  to  criminal  acts.  The  lawyer 
studies  books,  but  not  the  criminal.  We 
say  this  is  strange;  for  in  medicine,  the 
physician  alwaj^s  studies  the  individual  who 
is  sick,  in  order  to  treat  him  properly. 

"Large  sums  of  money  are  being  con- 
tributed for  palliative  measures,. yet  crime 
and  pauix'rism  are  increasing  in  proportion 
to  tile  pojjulation,  showing  that  such  meas- 
ures (almost  the  only  ones)  are  not  adequate. 
It  is  not  int(mded  here  to  criticize  in  the  least  any  efforts  to 
alleviate  suff(Ting,  but  such  alleviation  is  usually  temporary  and 
may  even  increase  the  disease.  Investigation  of  causes  is  t  h(*re- 
fore  imp<!rative,  and  this  can  not  be  done  without  scientitic 
study  of  1h(>  individuals  themselves. 

"Since  at  least  a  majority  of  the  inmates  of  a  reformatory  an> 
normal,  their  crime  being  due  rather  to  their  unfortunate  sur- 
roundings than  to  their  inward  natures,  and  since  abnormal 
persons — that  is,  those  po.sitively  abnormal  in  at  least  a  few 
resp(K!ts — are  nevertheless  normal  in  most  things,  whal^^■er, 
therefore,  may  be  found  true  of  the  inmat<>-s  may  be  true  to  a 
large  extent  of  all  young  persons  brought  up  in  similar  con- 
ditions of  life. 

"Thus  the  study  of  the  inmates  of  a  reformatory,  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigation,  can  be  of  use  to  the  whole  community 
at  whose  I'xpcnse  the  reformatory  is  supported.  It  is  therei'ort> 
not  unjust  or  unreasonable  to  make  the  reformatory  a  hunumi- 
tarian  lalioratory  i'or  jjurposes  of  study,  provided  no  injury  In- 
done  the  inmates." 

As  an  illiLst ration  of  his  j)roposed  nuMhod  of  inquiry  .Mr. 
MacDonald  puts  forward  the  following  plan  to  study  2,()()()  boys 
in  reformatories.  It  would  consist  in  a  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  social  study  of  each  l)oy,  including  such  data  as  age,  date  of 
birth.  h(>ight,  weight,  sitting  h<'iglit.  color  of  hair.  ey(>s,  skin, 
first  born,  .sticond  born,  or  later  born,  strength  of  hand-grasp, 
left-handed,  length,  width,  and  circumference  of  h«>ad.  distance 
between  zygomatic  arches,  corners  of  eyes,  length  and  width  of 
ears,  hands,  and  mouth,  thickness  of  lips,  measurenunts  of  sen- 


HE    WOULD    STUDY    CRIME    LIKE 
DISE.\SE. 

Mr.  Artliur  MacDonald  would 
turn  our  jjrisons  into  laboratories  for 
studying  the  symptoms  of  evil-doers. 


sibility  to  heat  and  pain,  examination  of  lungs,  eyes,  pulse,  and 
respiration,  nationality,  occupation,  education,  and  social  con- 
dition of  parents,  whether  one  or  both  are  dead  or  drunkards, 
stepchildren  or  not,  hereditary  taint,  stigmata  of  degeneration. 
He  goes  on: 

"Just  as  everj'  State  employs  a  health  officer,  not  onlj'  to  stop 
but  to  prevent  disease,  so  the  State  should  make  pro\'ision  for 
preventing  crime,  by  employment  of  the 
best  methods  known  to  science  and  sociology'. 
"As  has  been  stated,  the  inmates  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  delinquent  differ  little 
from  individuals  outside.  The  excellencies 
and  defects  of  an  educational  sj-stem  can  be 
carefullj-  studied  in  these  institutions,  for  all 
are  under  the  same  conditions  and  can  be 
controlled  in  all  details  of  their  life.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  rational  method  of 
/treatment,  which  is,  first,  to  study  the  moral 
conduct  and  unfavorable  characteristics;  and 
stx'ond,  to  investigate  their  causes  as  far  as 
possible.  Knowledge  thus  gained  wall  be  the 
most  reliable  in  correcting  e^^l  tendencies  or 
preventing  their  development.  By  such  a 
method  no  sudden  results  shoidd  be  expected; 
gradual  progress  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for. 
A  thorough  study  of  this  nature  in  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  is  possible;  the  ef- 
fects of  the  method  of  education  can  be  closely 
observed  physically,  intellectually,  and  mor- 
ally. Thus,  when,  for  instance,  an  inmate 
ceases  to  re^'erse  his  drinking-cup  after  using 
it,  which  is  required  for  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness and  order,  this,  tho  a  very  slight  thing 
in  itself,  indicates  that  he  is  becoming  care- 
less and  losing  his  will-power  to  reform.  By 
a  sort  of  radiation  other  negligences  are 
liable  to  follow,  confirming  the  direction  in 
which  he  is  tending.  A  good  report  from  his 
keeper,  on  the  other  hand,  can  signify  a  new- 
resolution  of  the  will.  Thus  a  series  of  rec- 
ords indicates,  so  to  speak,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  pulse  of  the  inmate.  What  might 
seem  a  very  slight  otfense  outside  of  a  re- 
formatory institution  is  not  so  .within,  where 
there  is  a  minimum  of  temptation  to  do  wrong  and  a  maximimi 
of  encouragement  to  do  right,  so  that  there  ma}'  be  a  gradual 
education  in  the  formation  of  good  habits,  which  are  the  surest 
safeguard   to  the  inmate  after  his  release." 


FEW  AUTOS  IN  JAPAN— There  are  only  300  automobiles 
in  the  whole  of  Japan — about  as  man^*  as  pass  a  given  point  in 
a  very  few  minutes  on  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  our  large  cities. 
Most  of  these  come  from  the  L^nited  States,  but  apparently-  our 
nu\.kers  are  doing  little  to  folloA\-  up  thtir  advantage.  A  writer 
in  Coxmos  (Paris,  October  10)  urges  his  countrymen,  who  at 
present  build  only  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  cars  used  in  Japan, 
to  compete  more  actively.  He  attributes  the  lack  of  use  to  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  to  the  high  prices  charged  for  the 
cars.  Neither  of  these  circumstances  ought  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  American  busin(\ss  entt'rpris«>.     We  read: 

"The  3(K)  automobiles  in  use  in  Japan  may  seem  a  verj"  small 
number  for  a  country  whose  area  is  nearh*  four-fifths  that  of 
France,  and  whose  iiilial)itants  picjue  themselves  more  and  more 
on  compt'ting  with  Kuropean  nations,  and  even  surpassing  them, 
in  the  paths  of  itulustrial  progress.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this  inferiority:  in  the  tirst  place,  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the 
price  of  autonu)bil(s  in  Japan  is  too  high  for  the  use  of  these 
vehicles  to  spread  rai)i(lly;  in  the  swond  place,  the  condition  of 
the  roads  in  most  of  the  provinces  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
liut  altho  at  i)n>sent  uncertain,  the  future  of  the  automobile 
industry  there  is  always  susceptible  of  developnuMit.  if  soni" 
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day  the  Japanese  deride  to  imitate  Europeans  in  their  mania 
for  touring,  so  that  it  will  become  easier  to  go  on  wheels  through 
all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

"For  the  reasons  just  indicated,  the  low-priced  ears  s(H'm  to 
be  the  most  sought,  of  whatever  type.  Jn  the  first  rank  among 
the  producing  countries  is  the  United  States.  Thus,  of  1(X) 
automobiles  imported  by  Japan  during  the  year  1911,  sixty- 
seven  came  from  the  United  States.  Next  came  (J(«rmany  and 
P.ngland,  the  first  with  fourteen  cars,  the  second  with  thirteen. 
The  six  remaining  cars  were  furnished  by  FVance. 

"It  is  evident  that  our  country  [France],  whe^re  mechanical 
locomotion  has  reached  a  stage  of  dev(*lopment  well  knoAvn  to 
all,  is  not  taking  in  this  economic  competition  a  place  worthy 
of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  builders  will  seek  to  assure  a 
more  considerable  output  of  thfir  products  for  this  new  market." 
— Translation  made  fur  Thk  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


lion  on  the  ocean  promptly  and  exactly.  This  procedure  has 
iilso  the  merit  of  being  adaptable  to  airships,  providing  reliable 
means  of  ascertaining  their  true  position  even  in  darkness.  This 
will  aid  th(^  aviator  as  a  military  scout." — Translation  made  for 
The  Litehakv  Dkjest. 


SANITATION    MORE  THAN   MEDICINE 


T 


LIGHTLESS   LIGHTHOUSES 

IF  WE  DEFINE  a  lighthouse  as  a,ny  guide  to  navigation 
that  sends  signals  by  wave^transmission  to  great  distances 
at  sea,  then  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  very  latest  type  of 
these  employs  invisible  rays.  In  short,  the  lighthouse  of  the 
future  will  possibly  utilize  electric  radiation 
instead  of  the  visible-spectrum  rays  now  em- 
ployed. We  may  then  be  forced  to  discard 
the  term  "lighthouse"  in  favor  of  a  more 
descriptive  one;  but  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. We  still  speak  of  ultraviolet  "light," 
which  is  too  high  in  the  spectrum  to  be  \  is- 
ible,  and  we  may  in  like  manner  continue  to 
speak  of  an  electric-ray  signal-tower  as  a 
"lighthouse,"  for  electric  waves  differ  from 
visible  light-waves  only  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  too  long  to  affect  the  eye.  Says  a  writer 
in  the  Corriere  delta  Sera  (Milan) : 


"It  is  now  possible  for  a  ship,  using  an 
Italian  invention,  the  radiogoniometer,  to 
know  exactly  the  direction  from  which  a  wire- 
less signal  arrives.  The  reliabiUty  of  this 
apparatus  is  as  great  as  if  it  were  receiving 
a  signal  of  light.  As,  however,  rajs  of  light 
can  not  travel  very  far  in  thick  weather,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  fog,  it  seems  that  to  sub- 
stitute for  lighthouses  similar  structures  em- 
ploying elwtric-Avaves  instead  of  rays  of  light 
would  be  an  advantage  in  the  direction  of 
greater  safety  for  navigation.  Tho  as  an  in- 
strument the  radiogoniometer  still  presents 
certain  difficulties  in  its  installation  on  ship- 
board, the  number  of  steamships  to  which  it 
has  already  been  applied  is  rather  large. 
The  real  importance  of  the  apparatus  is  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  consequence  of  the  steady 
and  very  remarkable  improvement  it  is  now 
recei\ang  in  Germany.  So  great  is  this  that 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  to  general  use  will  hardly  be 
slow.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  labor  and  expense 
to  replace  a  large  number  of  lighthouses  with  adequate  electric 
structures,  but  substitution  can  be  only  a  question  of  time  when 
we  consider  the  advantage  to  navigation 

"The  use  of  the  instrument  would  be  about  as  follows:  The 
operator  would  send  out  to  every  point  of  the  compass  a  short 
signal,  beginning  with  the  north,  and  then  foUoAving  the  move- 
ment of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  in  all  the  other  directions.  This 
would  occupy  exactly  thirty  seconds.  On  a  ship  within  reach 
of  these  signals  they  would  be  followed  with  a  receiver  which 
likewise  turns  with  a  speed  of  thirty  seconds.  F*recisely  at  the 
moment  when  a  definite  signal  becomes  audible  in  the  telephone 
connected  with  the  apparatus  the  telegrapher  on  the  ship  stops 
his  receiver,  when  the  compass  needle  will  show  the  true  direc- 
tion of  the  lighthouse  from  the  ship.  If  such  an  apparatus 
works  rehablj-  under  all  circumstances  and,  w^hat  is  of  supreme 
importance,  can  not  be  disturbed  bj'  other  signals,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  be  preferred  to  cA^ery  other  mode  of  signalling  hitherto 
proposed  and  used  in  naAigation.  ReceiA-ing  electric  signals  from 
several  hghthouses,  a  ship  aa'ouW  necessarily  recognize  its  posi- 
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PnOFESSOR    WHIPPl.K, 

Who  thinks  that  the  sanitary  engi- 
neer is  bound  to  become  a  command- 
ing figure  in  the  coming  centuries. 


HE  SANITARY  ENGINEER  must  be  more  than  a 
physician,  says  Prof.  (Jeorge  C  Whipple,  of  Harvard,  in 
Engineering  News  (NeAv  York,  October  31).  Medical 
training  is  only  one  of  the  items  in  his  preparation  for  his  career. 
He  is  bound.  Professor  Whipple  thinks,  to  be  a  commanding 
ftgun^  in  the  doings  of  the  world  during  the  coming  centuries, 
and  this  writer  commends  the  profession  to  young  men  who  are 
looking  out  for  opportunities  to  do  service  to  their  fellows  and 
at  the  same  time  to  Avin  respect  and  admiration.  Says  Professor 
Whipple,  Avho  holds  the  chair  of  sanitary  engineering  in  his 
university: 

"Medical  training  alone  does  not  fit  men  for  this  service. 
The  problem  of  curing  disease  is  quite  different  from  the  problem 
of  preventing  disease.  The  former  deals  wit  h 
human  beings  as  indiA-iduals;  the  latter 
considers  them  as  units  of  a  mass.  The 
prevention  of  disease  involves  mathematics; 
statistics  relating  to  the  sick  and  the  dead 
must  bo  constantly  and  daily  used  in  order 
to  shoAv  Avhat  forces  of  disease  are  at  Avork, 
and  where  the  attack  is  next  likely  to  be 
made.  It  iuA'olves  engineering;  for  the 
public  must  be  protected  against  impure  air 
and  infected  water,  and  streets  must  be 
cleaned  and  garbage  removed.  It  involves 
chemistry ;  for  the  public  must  be  protected 
against  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  poison- 
ous foods.  It  involves  bacteriologj' ;  for 
infectious  diseases  must  be  diagnosed  and 
antitoxins  provided.  It  involves  laAv;  for 
the  health  officer  must  be  able  not  only  to 
discern  evils  but  to  eradicate  them.  But 
the  duties  of  a  health  officer  should  not  be 
entirely  repressive  and  punitive.  There  is  a 
positiA'e  side.  His  department  shoidd  be  an 
educational  force  in  the  community,  con- 
stantly instructing  the  people  in  th(>  arts  of 
hj'giene  and  in  the  principles  of  right  living. 
Many  believe  that  this  educational  function 
of  the  health  officer  is  one  of  tho  most  im- 
portant of  his  duties. 

"In  the  pursuit  of  the  elements  of  sani- 
tary science,  the  sanitary  engineer,  the  sani- 
tary specialist,  and  the  health  officer  meet 
on  common  ground,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
their  education  may  be  appropriately  con- 
ducted together.  But  for  the  most  part  their 
work,  altho  mutually  helpful,  lies  apart,  and 
their  education  in  the  main  should  follow 
separate  channels.  The  health  officer  needs 
his  spcicial  work  in  the  study  and  control  of  diseases,  in  the  use 
of  vital  statistics,  and  in  other  subjects  that  tend  to  fit  him  for 
an  executive.  The  sanitary  specialist  needs  extensive  laboratory 
expedience  and  practise  in  research,  Avhil(»  the  engineer  needs,  to 
Avork  Avith  his  surveying  instrument,  his  drafting  board,  and  tho 

other  tools  of  his  profession 

"Sanitary  engineering  is  yet  in  its  youth.  Its  practise  is  far 
from  being  crystallized.  More  than  other  branches  of  (ri\il 
engineering,  therefore,  it  demands  research.  Half  a  million 
dollars  has  be<'n  spent  in  this  direction  by  our  States  and  munied- 
palities,  but  i\w  research  carried  on  by  our  universities  has  not 
been  as  great  as  might  be  expected.  Additions  to  university 
funds  for  tliis  purpose  Avould  bring  important  results. 

"Our  country  is  justly  proud  of  the  work  of  tho  United  States 
Government  in  preventing  disease  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
in  shoAving  how  the  tropics  -nay  be  safely  inhabited  by  white 
men.  but  this  work  has  been  very  expensive.  The  next  step  in 
adA-ance  is  for  the  sanitary  engineer  to  accomplish  the  same 
task  at  greatly  less  cost.  This  step  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Research  in  sanitary  economy  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  directions 
in  Avhieh  money  may  be  Avell  spent  during  the  next  decade." 
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MICROSCOPE  AND  X-RAY  AS  PARTNERS        FIGHTING  TYPHOID  WITH  VACCINE 


IT  HAS  NOW  been  found  possible  to  use  the  x-ray  in  foin- 
hination  with  the  microscope  so  as  to  take  radiographs  of 
minute  objects  that  can  not  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
These  bear  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  microphotographs  that 
full-size  radiographs  or  x-ray  pictures  do  to  ordinary  photo- 
graphs. We  are  told  by  Rone  Merle,  who  describes  the  new 
method  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  12),  that  it  is  likely  to  find 
numerous  uses  in  science,  especially  in  revealing  the  minute  inn<n- 
structure  of  microscopic  shells  and  fossils.     Says  Mr.  Merle: 

"Altho  the  use  of  the  x-rays  has  completely  transformed  tho 
conditions  of  surgical  operations,  no  one  has  thought,  until 
lately,  of  applying  x-ray  photography  to  microscopic  objects. 
Mr.    Pierre    (iobv.     of 


Grasse,  reported  to  the 
recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the 
Sciences  what  is  prob- 
ably the*  only  investi- 
gation inadf  in  this 
direction. 

"With  the  aid  of 
special  devices,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  recording  very 
clear  photographic  im- 
ages of  various  micro- 
scopic creatures,  such 
as    the    protozoa    with 

calcareous  shells,  and  somewhat  larger  organisms,  shell-fish,  for 
instance,  or  small  Aertebrates.  These  examples  give  an  idea 
of  the  vast  field  now  opened  by  microradiography  to  the  stud>- 
of  opaque  microscopic  organisms  not  directly  oliservable  through 
the  microscope  by  transmitted  light  but  visible  in  their  struc- 
ture and  organization  with  the  aid  of  the  .x-rays — a  fact  not 
hitherto  realized. 

"Among  the  applications  of  microradiography,  Mr.  Goby  men- 
tions .several  that  he  has  already  investigated.  In  paleontology, 
it  enables  us  to  study  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  Foramenifera 
or  other  similar  small  creatures,  embracing  so  large  a  number  of 
species  and  playing  so  important  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
limestone  and  quartz  rocks  of  all  geologic  epochs.  In  sands  con- 
taining Foramenifera  it  is  possible,  by  taking  a  microradiograph 
of  a  small  pinch,  to  discover  new  species  and  tp  determine 
th(!m  very  exactly,  which  can  not  be  done  with  ordinary  micro- 
photography,  except  in  the  case  of  transparent  species,  and 
which  is  effected  only  with  difficulty  by  the  method  of  sections, 
very  long  and  very  difficult.  Thus  Mr.  Cioby  has  been  able  to 
discover  and  determine  two  species  of  Foramenifera  that  had 
been  confused  by  the  usual  methods  of  examination.  The 
figures  show  the  fineness  of  the 
details  that  may  be  observed, 
the  chambers  of  the  Foramenif- 
era, the  stritv  of  th(>  diatoms, 
etc. 

"In  conchology,  microradio- 
graphy renders  no  smaller  ser- 
vice; since,  thanks  to  it,  shells 
appear  transparent  and  show 
the  hidden  si)ires  and  chambers 
within.  Tile  illnslration.  show- 
ing specimens  of  Pupa  tiimili.^- 
in  successi\  ('  stages  of  develoj)- 
ment.  proves  the  exactitude  and 
the  fineness  of  the  information 
thus  obtaintni,  without  wiiich 
wo  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  difficult  and  delicate 
cutting. 

".Mierora(liogra|)hy  also  en- 
ables us  lo  study  the  formation  of  the  bones  of  small  \  iTtel)rates 
from  liieir  birlii  until  adult  age  —their  bony  structure,  the  anom- 
alies of  their  skeletons,  etc.,  with  great  clearness  of  detail. 

"It  would  be  much  too  long  to  eniinienite  here  th(>  \arious 
applicaf»)ns  that  mieroradiogra|)liy  will  prol)al)ly  ha\t'.  Mr. 
Goby  has  indicated  the  principal  ones  in  his  description  of  the 
results  that  he  has  already  obtained,  and  it  is  certain  that 
investigators  will  find  others  as  curious." — Translalion  iiuniv  for 
The  Liteu.vkv   Digk.st. 


V.VCCINATIOX  against  typhoid  fever  has  now  been  in 
practise  many  years.  It  was  employed  by  the  British 
in  their  Indian  Army  long  ago,  and  has  been  successfully 
used  in  our  own  Army  for  the  last  few  years.  In  France,  where 
its  ad\-ocates  are  seeking  to  introduce  it,  it  is  meeting  with 
much  opposition,  apparently  for  purely  theoretical  reasons. 
Metfhnikoff,  the  eminent  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris, 
is  against  it,  because  he  believes  in  the  method  of  inducing  im- 
munity by  injecting  mild  strains  of  living  organisms,  while  the 
(>ssential  feature  of  the  typhoid  prophylaxis  is  that  the  baciUi 
mtist  be  dead.  If  not,  it  is  claimed  that  they  wnll  multiply  and, 
no  matter  how  attenuated,  will  cause  a  disease  and  perhaps 

create  a  dangerous  "car- 
rier." Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  A  merican 
Medicine  (New  York, 
September)  in  part: 


MINI  TE    SHELLS    AS    .SEEN     BY     MKIOSCOPE    .\NJ)    J--n.W    COMBINED. 


"The  human  tissues 
do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  manufacture  anti- 
bodies to  kill  off  these 
l)acilli  as  promptly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  attenu- 
ated organisms  derived 
from  animals  with 
rabies  or  variola.  These 
unknowuT' organisms  are  evidentlj'  in  an  entirely  different  class 
than  bacilli  and  do  not  behave  the  same.  Hence  the  French 
physicians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  Metehnikoff's  plan  to  im- 
nmnize  with  Uving  bacilli  of  typhoid, 

"Metchnikoff  .  .  .  seems  to  think  that  immunity  can  not  be 
I)roduced  unless  there  are  mjTiads  of  organisms  to  make  the 
poisons  the  presence  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  tissue  reaction. 
These  poisons  must  be  manufactured  very  slowly  at  first,  but 
!>>■  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  li\ang  organisms.  We  can 
not  introduce  at  one  time  a  sufficient  number  to  do  the  work,  or 
we  would  overwhelm  the  person.  So  we  must  inject  a  small  num- 
ber and  let  them  increase — moreover,  they  must  not  be  virulent 
ones.  To  his  mind,  therefore,  immunity  can  not  possibly  be 
ereated  by  the  injection  of  three  doses  of  the  poison,  as  it  is 
wholl.\-  insufficient,  and  if  the  doses  were  large  enough  to  be 
effective  they  would  kill  the  patient.  He  seems  to  make  some 
kind  of  an  analogy  to  the  way  people  immunize  themselves  to 
morphin  and  arsenic  by  beginning  with  minute  doses  and 
slowly  increasing  to  huge  amounts  aftei-  a  long  time,  and  infers 
that  this  is  really  the  way  it  is  done  h\  attenuated  organisms  of 
rabies  and  variola  in  a  shorter  time. 

"The   need  of  more  definite 


MU   l((  IH  VDIOI.U  \l'll> 


discussion  is  evident,  for  ^letch- 
nikoff  is  too  big  a  man  to  dis- 
miss by  the  simple  statement, 
■  He  is  too  old  a  dog  to  learn 
new  tricks.'  The  method  with 
dead  bacilli  can  not  be  accepted 
as  standard  until  his  objt>ctions 
are  proved  baseless  and  his  own 
way  sliown  to  be  useless.  It 
siiould  be  settled  soon  too,  be- 
cause we  maj^  be  postponing  a 
great  method  of  impro\  ing 
public  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  allow  its 
acceptance  by  default,  not  only 
because  it  may  not  be  very 
efdcacious,  but  it  may  increase 
su.sceptibility  to  other  things — 
tuberculosis,  for  instance,  as  in 
one  report.  We  hojie  that  this  mat  t(T  will  receive  more  comment 
in  the  future — thehott(>r  th(>  bett»>r.  Solar,  theevidenceof  figures 
seems  (o  be  against  Metchnikoff.  He  has  put  the  method  under 
in(lictMM>nt,  that  is  certain.  The  worst  feat  mv  is  the  early  fading 
of  the  prol(>('tion  and  the  iuH*essity  for  a  repetition  every  two  or 
I  hree  years,  and  t  his  will  be  intolerable  if  resistance  to  an  incipient 
nnreeogni/,(>d  but  healing  tuberculosis  really  is  lessened  by  each 
inoculation.  The  profession  isevidently  very  wary  and  does  not 
care  to  repeat  the  sad  history  of  tuberculin." 
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Illustrations  fi\.iii    ■  The  Scientific  American  " 
STARCn    GRAINS. 

On  the  left,  sample  of  corn-meal.    On  the 
rif^lit,  sample  of  rye-floiir. 


VKAST  <-i:i.i.s. 

Compari-^on    ol'   two   difrerent    varieties. 
Mii^'iiitlfd  701)  (liaincters. 


DIATOM    OOZE. 

On  I  he  left .  sami)le  from  Samoa.      On  the 
riKht.  saini)le  from  Kii.xliaven. 


HOW   THE    XKW    DOrBLE   KIKI.D    MICKOSOOPE  MAKES  ITS  COMPARISON.^. 


A   MICROSCOPE   FOR    COMPARISON 

THE  DIRECT  observation  of  two  microscopic  objects 
so  that  they  will  appear  to  be  side  by  side,  in  Ihe  same 
field  of  view,  is  made  possible  by  the  new  "doubli'-lield" 
or  "comparison"  microscope,  rec<'ntly  introduced  in  (Jermaiiy. 
This  ins'.rumeut,  the  first  of  its  kind,  makes  it  possible  to  briii!:? 
into  the  field,  at  any  desired  moment,  a  standard  object  »)r  sub- 
stance for  comparison  witli  the  one  that  is  being  studied.  Tlie 
microphotographs  reproduced  herewith  give  an  idea  of  llie  way 
in  which  the  device  may  render  service  to  the  invest  ij^ator. 
They  are  from  Die  Umschau,  accompany- 
ing an  article  by  Dr.  W.  Thorner,  from 
wliich  the  following  has  been  translated  for 
The  Scientific  American  Sup-plemenl  (New 
York,  November  2).    Says  this  paper: 

"A  'comparison  microscope'  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  in  many  scientific 
investigations.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
examination  of  foodstuffs  for  adultera- 
tions it  would  often  be  most  helpful  to 
be  able  to  compare  directly  the  .sample 
under  examination  wth  an  unquestionably 
pure  sample  of  the  alleged  product.  But 
in  many  other  fields  also,  in  mineralogy, 
botany,  zoology  and  medicine — to  quote 
only  a  few — it  would  be  most  useful  to 
have  at  one's  disposal  a  comparison 
microscope. 

"Such  an  instrument,  which  by  the  way 
can  be  converted  into  an  ordinary  micro- 
scope by  simply  shding  a  glass  prism  out 
of  action,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  light-rays  are  twice 
turned  through  a  right  angle  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  four  total-reflection  glass 
prisms,  of  which  the  central  two  are 
mounted  upon  a  common  sliding  piece 
adapted  to  be  moved  into  the  optical  field 
of  the  objective.  The  milled  heads  A  A 
serve  for  the  coarse  adjustment,  and  the 
micrometer  screw  B  for  the  fine  focusing. 
Any  difference    in    the    thickness    of    the 

microscope  sUdes  carrying  the  two  objects  to  be  compared  is 
compensated  by  setting  the  objective  heads  separately  by  means 
of  the  micrometer  screw-threads  CC.  The  small  milled  head  IJ 
serves  to  make  the  lateral  adjustment  from  right  to  left  of  the 
shde  carrj-ing  the  double  prism.  By  this  means  the  right-  or 
left-hand  object  alone  can,  if  desired,  be  viewed  in  the  entire 
field,  or,  when  the  prism-shde  is  in  its  central  position — as  indi- 
cated by  the  snapping  of  a  spring — the  two  objects  appear 
simultaneously  in  the  field  of  view,  each  filling  one  semicircular 


area.  The  appearance  thus  presented  is  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tions. Tlie  instrument  is  practically  a  double;  microscope,  with 
which  all  observations  made  with  an  ordinary  microscope  can 
be  made,  but  which  offers  the  additional  great  advantage,  that 
at  any  moment  the  object  under  examination  can  be  l)rought  into 
the  field  of  view  simultaneously  with  a  standard  object  for 
comparison.  An  arrangement  is  also  provided,  by  means  of 
which  one  object  can  be  viewed  by  ordinary,  the  other  l)y  i)olar- 
ized  light.  To  do  this  all  that  is  required  is  to  insert  a  polarizer 
in  one  of  the  diaphragm  openings  of  the  microscope  tables,  and 
to  place  the  analyzer  over  the  single  eyepiece.  The  new  micro- 
scope is  furnished  with  a  joint  and  set-screw  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
be  set  at  an  inclination,  and  can,  of  course,  be  fitted  with  all  the 

novel   accessories  attached   to    high-class 
microscopes. 

"The    accompanying  reproductions  of 

I.  microphotographs  obtained  with  the  new 

'tenicroscppe  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 

'  results   obtainable   with    it.     The  first  of 

these  shows  in  the  left  half  of  tlie  field  a 

sample  of  Indian  corn-meal,  on  the  right 

rye-fiour.     The  second  sample  shows  two 

varieties  of   yeast.     Tin;  third  mitTojjho- 

togj-aph  illustrates  two  samples  of  diatom 

ooze;  on  the  left  a  sample  from  Samoa,  at 

a  depth,  of  100  feet;     on   the  right  from 

Kuxhaven,  at  a  depth  of  33  feet." 


THK   COMFAKISON    .MICKO.SCOPE. 


SKY  LIGHT  NOT  FROM  STARS— Not 
all  the  light  from  the  sky  on  a  moonless 
night  is  direct  or  reflected  starlight,  ac- 
(!ording  to  Mr.  Ynterna,  of  Groningen, 
who  has  made  some  important  investiga- 
li(His  in  this  field.  Says  Knowledge  (Ijon- 
don,  September): 

"He  finds  that  the  sky  light,  even  on 
the  darkest    night,  is  not  wholly  due    to 
starlight,  but   arises   in   our  own    atmos- 
phere, perhaps  from  a  permanent  aurora. 
In  spite  of  this  obstacle,  useful  observa- 
tions of  tlie  total  amount  of  starlight  are 
being    ()l)tained.      Professor    Abbot    has 
made    some    ob.servations   on    the   top  of 
.Mount  Whitney    (14, ."^00    feet    high),   to 
diminish  atmospheric  illumination.     The  results  are  not  yet  to 
hand.  ...  A  large  number  of  collaborators  are  engaged  in  work 
on  .  .  .  selected  areas. 

"While  the  full  completion  of  the  plan  will  be  a  work  of 
many  years,  preliminary  results  of  interest  are  already  appear- 
ing. 'The  Avhule  scheme  reflects  great  credit  on  Professor  Kap- 
teyn's  energy  and  foresight,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  method 
in  bringing  about  a  rapid  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  universe." 
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PLANTING  A  FRENCH  MUSEUM 


AXKW  MUSEUM  representing  the  artistic  products  of 
:i  foreign  land  is  soon  to  be  added  to  the  Spanisli  insti- 
-  tution  already  established  among  us.  France,  a  sort 
of  a  foster-mother  to  us  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  fine  arts,  is  to 
ha\  ('  her  ofTieial  repr(*sentati\  (!  here  in  the  form  of  a  branch  of 
the  FVench  Institute  in  the  United  States,  founded  and  char- 
tered in  1911.  An  art  gallery  is 
planned;  h'ctures  and  exhibi- 
tions an>  to  lie  held  to  familiari/c 
u>  with  the  products  mainly 
of  contemporary  P'rench  artists 
and  artizans.  But  the  news 
has  not  been  received  without 
objection,  a.o  seen  on  the  next 
page.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
Institute,  says  Gustav  Kobbe, 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  "to 
deal  with  art  in  a  live  way,  and 
to  make  it  useful  and  popular  to 
student  and  public."  One  of 
the  schemes  is  to  have  a  photo- 
graphic replica  of  the  French 
saloTis  opened  here  the  same  day 
that  the  exhibitions  open  in 
Paris.  The  library  will  keep  on 
file  all  French  art  publications, 
and  will  also  be  supplied  with 
advance  copies  of  important  art 
sales  catalogues  so  that  the 
American  collectors  will  have 
time  to  inspect  them.  Mr. 
Kobbe  writes: 

"The  influence  behind  the 
movement  for  a  French  museum 
in  this  country,  with  a  buiidin}> 
in  NeAv  York  and  branches  in 
other  cities,  is  a  powerful  one. 
Even  the  parent  body,  the  In- 
stitut  Franc^ais  aux  lOtats  Unis, 
with  its  list  of  offic(^rs,  trustees, 
and  members  of  council,  fails  to 
convey  the  possible  scojx' of  the 
schemt^  for  a  Frencli  museum  in 
America  and  its  influfnce  in 
creating  and  conserving  here  a 
taste  for  French  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  (ho  arts  of  decoration. 
Nor     nuisl     tiie    exhibition    of 

prints  illustrating  th(>  history  of  Paris  and  held  last  spring  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  a  very  small  beginning  iiuide  in  order  to  take 
ad\aritage  of  the  pres(>nce  here  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
Fn  nclinien  who  had  come  over  for  the  dedication  of  the  (Miarn- 
plain  monument. 

"For  behind  this  movement  stands  France — the  French  (!ov- 
enimeril.  nnollficially.  it  is  tru«>,  but  repnvsented  none  the  less  i)y 
some  ol"  its  highest  ollicials.  In  France  the  (jovernmtnt  recog- 
nizes, cultivates,  develops,  and  rewards  art.  Its  interests  engage 
tli(  attention  of  out  of  the  Ministers  of  (he  (!ov(>rnnien(.  Tlu- 
gr«'at  Jlcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  with  its  Prix  de  Rome  in  all  d«>part- 
ments  of  art,  and  its  branches  are  government  institutions.  It  is 
true  thai  official  su|)i)ort  is  sometimes  accorded  to  art  that  is  too 
conventional,  too  acadt'inic,  and  (■>  >  much  of  tin-  '  recognized  "  and 
decorated  ord(>r.  But  this  verj'^  conservatism  of  governnu'iit  art 
has  led  to  usefid  movem(>nts  of  protes(  and  r(>volu(ion.  Such 
was  (he  protes(  of  the  Hari)iz()n  men  agaii\s(  (he  <'la.ssicisni  of 
their  day;  such  was  (ha(  of  (li(>  impres.sionis(s  agains(  la(er  aca- 
demii-  formulas.  There  always  is  a  heaKhy  ar(  revoludon  or 
evohi(ion  going  on  in  France. 


"Thus  France  as  a  nation,  as  a  Government,  fosters  art,  nor 
does  she  regard  her  own  borders  as  limitations  upon  her  activities 
in  this  respect.  It  is  this  attitude  of  France  toward  artistic 
culture,  this  declination  to  rest  content  with  the  progress  of  art 
in  her  capital  and  her  provinces,  that  gives  to  the  movement  for 
establishing  a. French  museum  in  this  country  its  great  impor- 
tance.    Throughout  the  entire  initiati\^e  one  cardinal  fact  stands 

forl:h — behind  the  mo^'ement  is 
France.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, with  its  vast  art  resources 
to  draw  upon  and  place  at  the 
disposal  through  the  loan  of  art 
objects,  even  the  most  precious, 
for  exhibitions,  is  an  active 
participant  in  this  altruistic  en- 
terprise, and  so  amazing  in  ex- 
tent are  the  art  collections  of 
the  French  Government  that 
France  can  send  loan  exhibi- 
tions to  the  French  museum  and 
its  branches  here  from  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Lou\Te,  the  Gobe- 
lins, Se\Tes,  Cluny,  Carnavalet, 
Versailles,  and  the  museums  in 
Lyons.  Tours,  Limoges,  with- 
out any  of  these  institutions 
suffering  more  than  temporary 
inconveniences  if,  indeed,  any." 


••|>HErKF<:     HIOl  KEl-SI<;'     (THK    HAPPY    HOLK) 

By  (liislon  La  Touclie. 

This  and  tho  folic .ving  pictures  in  tliis  dopartnient  are  pri 
vatoly  owned  in  this  coiinlry,  and  are  among  those  to  be  ex 
hibited  soon  by  the  newly  organized  French  Museum. 


American  artists,  architects, 
and  others  "who  appreciate 
A\hat  thej-  owe  to  France  and 
look  back  with  affection  to  the 
countr\-  in  which  they  made 
their  strides,"  says  Mr.  Kobbe, 
are  acti^■e  in  this  movement  for 
a  French  museum  in  Ameri- 
ca. Such  men  as  ISIcDougall 
Hawkes,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the 
banker,  Lloyd  Warren,  the  archi- 
tect, Albert  Herter,  the  painter, 
arc  among  the  men  mentioned 
as  forwaixiers  of  the  movement. 
Mr.' Hawkes,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  organizing  committee, 
says  that  the  institute  "might 
at  first  chiefly  concern  it.self 
with  popularizing  in  the  United 
States  knowledge  of  French  art, 
piu'e  and  apjilied,  of  the  past 
and  of  to-day."     Mr.  Hawkes 

is  further  (j noted   from    a    jirospectus  in  circulation  for   some 

months: 

"Works  of  private  initiative  like  the  Hispano-American  So- 
ciety, concerned  wi(h  Spanish  ar(.  or  like  the  Cooper  Union, 
concerned  in  part  with  art  in  general  and  fundamentally  (Mluca- 
(ional,  contril)u(e  pow(>rfidly,  (ogedier  wi(h  our  grea(  museums  in 
New  York.  Bos(()n.  (Miicago,  Washing(on,  and  Worces((r.  and 
(he  Carnegie  Ins(i(u(e  of  Pittsburg,  to  the  xVmerican's  desire  to 
snrround  him.self  with  beautiful  works  of  art. 

"I'mhT  the  impulse  of  young  AnuTican  architects,  to  whom 
you  have  so  generously  opened  the  gates  of  your  incomparable 
llcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  architecture  of  our  cities  and  even  of 
(  he  country  tends  perceptibly  to  become  influenced  by  I'  renci'.  ait. 
This  teiuleney  in  architect nn\  public  as  well  as  private,  gives 
birth  in  turn,  especially  in  private  interiors,  to  a  taste  for  French 
decorative  art,  and  this  taste  itself  may  be  greatly  augmented  by 
(lata  adapted  to  popular  u.se.  Nece.s.sarily  this  taste,  if  it  be- 
(•omes  much  more  pronounced  in  the  direction  indicated,  will 
bee(»me  more  and  more  dependent  ujion  P^rench  art  for  its  grati- 
lii-ation;    for  we  ilo  ni)t  have  in  America  the  workmen  neces.sary 
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to  produce,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  perceptibly  growinp: 
demand,  decorative  articles  of  firreat  luxury  or  even  decorative 
articles  of  the  kind  which  in  France  are  in  ordinary,  e\<'ry-day 
use,  and  competent  artists?  can  not  be  trained  in  a  moment. 

"What  is  needed  is  that  this  nascent  taster  be  uell  directed. 
For  efficient  and  popular  development  of  taste  Ave  should  not  be 
satisfi(>d  with  mere  contemplation  of  the  extraordinary  works  of 
art  which  fjenerous  patrons  interested  in  our  national  esthetic 
development  hiiw  j)laced  from  time  to  time  on  loan  exhibitions 
in  our  grtat  museums.  There  is  also  necessary  well-selected 
material  which  will  appeal  to  the  comprehension  of  nil,  and  not 
merely  to  specialists  or  to  those  whose  artistic  sense  is  already 
refined. 

"It  is  with  a  view  to  creaiinc:  and  developing  popular  taste 
that  a  museum  of  French  art  is  suggested." 

Mr.  Hawkes's  words  have  been  in  circulation  some  time — 
time  enough  for  the  June  Croftsjtinn  to  hear  or  see  them  and  ask: 
"Was  there  ever  such 
an  astonishing  and  naive 
statement  put  forAvard 
by  a  native  of  a  country 
in  regard  to  the  art  of 
that  country'?"  Going 
on: 

"In  other  words,  the 
awakening  of  an  art  im- 
pulse i^L  America  toward 
American  conditions  is 
a  thing  to  be  perAerted 
from  its  birth,  and  to  be 
used  absolutely  to  swell 
the  bank  accounts  ot  an- 
other nation.  We  are 
to  sell  our  heritage  of 
art  in  this  country  for  a 
mess  of  French  pottage. 

"It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything 
more  detrimental  to  our 
nation  than  this  move- 
ment of  the  French  mer- 
chants, artists,  and  poli- 
ticians to  atrophy  the 
growth  of  American  art 
and  to  graft  upon  our 
very  j'oung  tree  branch- 
es of  French  productiv- 
ity that  would  eventu- 
ally flourish  uncondi- 
tiona'ly  and  absorb  all 
the  life  of  the  trunk  and 

roots.  Why  should  we  open  our  arms  to  such  a  project?  Why 
should  we  make  welcome  in  this  country  a  group  of  French 
gentlemen  whose  sole  object  is  to  strip  from  us  the  young  fresh 
growth  of  art  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  water  and  tend  and 
understand  and  plant  slips  from  it  over  the  whole  land?  What 
hope  can  there  be  for  us  in  any  department  of  our  social  progress 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  wholly  dominated  by  the  art  in- 
fluences of  another  land? 

"This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that  America  does  not 
appreciate  French  art,  has  not  often  been  vastly  benefited  by  it, 
does  not  wish  examples  of  it  in  museums  and  homes,  as  part  of 
the  history  of  art  necessary  to  widespread  culture,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  effort  which  is  being  made  to  strangle  at  its  birth 
the  art  impulse  of  this  country  in  order  that  the  French  painters 
and  merchants,  the  French  industrial  art  workers,  the  French 
modistes,  and  the  French  builders  may  be  enriched,  is  a  project 
which  not  onh'  should  be  refused  opportunity  to  implant  it.self 
in  this  country,  but  should  be  faced  and  reckoned  with  from  the 
beginning. 

"It  is  very  good  of  France  to  want  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  all 
she  is  accomplishing.  It  is  good  for  us  to  know  where  every 
nation  stands  in  relation  to  its  own  art  history;  but  what  we 
must  understand  and  then  absolutely  overcome,  is  the  purpose 
cf  this  committee  and  those  who  are  receiving  them  in  America, 
to  side-track  our  new-grown  art  impulse  into  the  old  lamentable 
imitation  and  appreciation  of  French  art,  which  must  result  in 
death  to  our  individual  artistic  development  and  loss  of  national 
dignity." 


"LE    CHATEAU    FORT," 

By  Voleur. 

ren   well-known    French   artists,   seleeted   by    (he-  Ameriean  administration  of 
the  Institute,  will  be  requestiHi  to  exhibit  in  the  new  French  gallery. 


HAPPY   MARRIAGES  IN   FICTION 

MR.  II.  Ci.  WELLS  has  lately  proved  something  of  a 
surprize  to  his  readers.  After  producing  several  novels 
in  which  he  has  more  or  less  played  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  marriage  bond,  he  suddenly  writes  another,  und»  r  the 
title  itself  of  "Marriage,"  and  "ends  it  with  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine still  married,  and  not  only  still  married,  but  happy."  Mr. 
Harold  Owen,  who  vmtes  in  the  London  Dnily  Chroitidr,  seems 
actually  to  throw  his  hat  in  the  air  over  Mr.  Wells's  latest 
achievement  and  goes  off  on  a  long  excursion  about  the  sins  of 
novelists  in  general  regarding  their  treatment  of  the  marriage 
relation.  Mr.  Wells,  meantime,  is  e^^en  left  unread,  for  Mr. 
Owen  admits  he  doesn't  know  just  how  the  novelist's  latest  feat 
is  accomphshed — "the  'end'  justified  me,  I  thought,  in  skipping 

the  means  for  a  first 
glance."  Mr.  Wells's 
"modern  miracle,"  he 
hopes,  will  ".serve as  an 
example  for  a  reaction.'! 
For— 

"If  only  our  writers 
of  fiction  would  devote 
as  much  ingenuity  of 
circumstance  and  char- 
acterization to  the 
task  of  leaving  married 
couples  happy  by  the 
discovery  of  what  was 
wrong  with  Ihon,  as 
they  ha\o  devoted  to 
proving  what  is  wrong 
with  marriage,  by  the 
(^asy  task  of  discovering 
how  two  incompatible 
temperaments,  imag- 
ined for  the  (^xprtiss  pur- 
po.se,  could  be  yoked  to- 
gether and  left  miser- 
abl(! — if  their  imagiaa- 
tion  would  only  take 
that  direction,  1  believe 
they  would  do  more 
than  a  little  to  reestab- 
lish, not  only  man- 
kind's faith  in  a  ma- 
ligned social  institution, 
now  threat <'ning  to  fall 
into  decay,  l>ut  even  to 

improve   mankind's   capacity   for   making   marriage   a   success 

again." 

Only  the  "professional  reader  of  fiction  knows  to  Avhat  an 
extent  modern  fiction  harps  upon  the  failures  of  the  marriage 
state" — referring,  we  suppose,  to  book  reviewers  and  not 
spinster  occupants  of  boarding-houses. 

"It  has  almost  reached  the  point  of  proving  that  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  one  of  hostility,  and  not  of  attraction. 
Within  certain  limits,  and  up  to  a  certain  time,  the  presentation 
by  fiction  of  the  tragedies  of  married  life  did  a  large  amount 
of  good,  no  doubt.  It  broadened  many  narrow  minds,  appealed 
to  our  sense  of  charity,  corrected  many  facile  conventional 
notions,  and  rebuked  the  smug  contents  of  the  undeser\ing 
fortunate.  All  these  things,  no  doubt,  it  did.  But  the  thing 
has  now  become  an  obsession,  and  threatens  even  to  become 
an  artistic  banality-. 

"In  its  beginning  the  new  mode  was,  I  think,  created  in 
obedience  rather  to  an  artistic  impulse  than  in  answer  to  any 
])ressure  from  life  itself — except  in  so  far  as  the  mode  was 
created  l)y  Ibsen.  But  even  then  his  followers  made  a  mode  of 
w^hat  he  created  as  a  philosophy,  and  our  modern  playwrights 
went  into  the  business  to  set  the  fashion  for  the  novelists.  The 
playwrights'  position  was  understandable  enough.  The  British 
drama  Avas  marking  time,  and  a  reaction  from  Robert sonianism 
was  an  artistic  necessity.  So  the  problem-play  came  to  give  us 
'strong  meat'  rtally  suitable  for  'adult  digestions,'  instead  of 
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the  pappy  conventions  of  tlie  play  that  was  content  to  rintr  tlic 
curtain  down  on  the  wedding-bells.  But  I  believe  that  many  a 
playAvright.  acted  and  unacted,  who  was  privately  a  conven- 
tionally niiiuied  man,  sat  down  and  dclilu'rately  cerebrated  a 
marriage  problem-plaj-  because  he  felt  that  his  artistic  sense 
impelled  him  to  say,  as  Luther  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
have  said.  "I  can  no  other.'  He  tliought  it  was  artistically 
virile  to  be  pessimistic  and  problematic." 

The  limits  within  which  he  might  have  done  good  rather 
than  harm  are  declared  long  past: 

"His  strong  meat  for  adults  has  now  become  almost  pabulum 
for  babes — certainly  for  misses — and  a  generation  has  beeji 
brought  u|)  I)y  novel  and  drama  to  believe  that  of  all  stupid 
and  a\'oidable  tragedies  marriage  is  the  most  tragic.  Fiction 
has  pictured  the  decay  of  marriage  until  it  has  almost  become; 
a  fact.  Oscar  Wilde  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  Nature 
copied  art.  and  a  generation  of  young  ladies  brought  up  on 
fiction  that  they  do  not  think  it  proper  for  their  mothers  to  read 
ha\e  luiturally  imbibed  as  milk  the  philosophy  that  marriage 
is  not  only  'a  trade,'  as  it  has  been  put,  but  a  very  degraded 
and  unsatisfactory  trade  at  that. 

"The  problem  playv\Tight  and  the  novelist  have,  in  short, 


■  1,A    KOSE    MAL    DKFEXUU"    (THK    ROSE    FEEBLY    DEFENDi;  1) ', 

By  Huot. 

The  French  Institute  proposes  to  popularize  in  the  United  States  knowledge  of 
French  art,  pure  and  applied,  of  the  past  and  of  to-da.v. 


overdone  the  business  altogether.  What  was  excellent  as  a 
correcti\e  has  l)ccome  quite  unwholesome  and  even  inartistic 
as  a  staple  diet.  By  all  means  let  the  tragic  drama,  as  Aristotle 
said  it  should,  purge  ns  Avith  pity  and  with  terror,  but  purgatives 
should  not  l)ecomo  nutriment.  By  all  means  tilt  at  convention, 
but  let  us  avoid  the  other  extreme  of  becoming  conventional 
even  in  our  praise  of  unconventionality.  Of  course,  if  mainago 
really  is  an  outworn  social  expedient,  then  th<'  flood  of  fiction 
which  .sets  out  almost  deliberately  to  disgust  the  reader  with  that 
beastly  institution  is  fulfilling  an  admirable  function,  I  admit. 
But  not  unless  that  hypothesis  is  gtiierally  conceded  <'an  a 
general  approval  t)e  given  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  and 
depressing  note  of  our  one-stringed  modern  fiction.  (No,  1 
am  wrong.  Our  lady  novelists  have  another  string  to  their  bow. 
Tlicv  Iia\(>  almost  idealized  erotomania,  and  li;i\('  becoiiu*  as 
n-alistir-  as  Zola  without  his  moral  purpo.se.)  . 

"No  doubt  it  is  true  that  marriage  is  only  an  expedient,  just 
as  (Icmoi-racy  is  an  expedient,  and  that  there  is  no  (>xpress  divine 
.sanction  for  one  any  more  than  for  the  other.  Hut  it  is  perhai)s 
just  as  well  that  its  expediency  is  not  insisted  upon  overmuch, 
es|)ecially  by  women  novelists  and  'thinkers,'  for  they  may  not. 
all  n>alize  that  their  <lestriicti\e  analysis  of  the  various  sanctions 
for  marriage — divine,  social,  and  natural — may  at  last  driven 
men  to  the  discovery  that  man  is,  by  nature,  a  polygamous 
animal,  that  llu'  p-straiuts  of  iiuirriage  ar(>  n^straints  both  iij)on 
his  natural  instincts  and  his  luitin-al  reju-oductive  capacity, 
and  thai  if  we  an*  'to  go  back  to  Nature'  (which  nu'rely  nutans, 
iu  the  long  run,  going  back  upon  civilization)  then  monogamous 


KIPLING  ON  THE  STUMP 

UPON  THE  PRINCIPLE  that  the  literary  man  in  pub- 
lic life  has  a  two-edged  sword,  some  of  the  cult  in  Eng- 
land and  America  who  have  tried  to  wield  this  weapon 
h;i\<'  (lone  so  to  their  own  damage.  So  thinks  the  New  York 
F.riiiiiKj  Post,  which  instances  Mr.  Kiplfng  in  England,  and  cer- 
tfi.iii  iiimamed  American  literary  confreres  of  his  who  have 
rfvenl ly  lent  their  services  to  the  Progressive  party.  The  hazard 
of  such  a  man  is  that  he  "too  often  turns  one  edge  against  him- 
self, and  in  politics  destroys,  or  at  least  impairs,  the  reputation 
which  he  has  gained  in  literature."  Macaulay,  John  Stuart 
ISIill,  Mr.  Leeky,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Henry  J.  Raymond  are 
cited  by  this  journal  to  show  that  "the  gift  for  WTiting  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  talent  for  public  life."  Mr.  Kipling 
lately  made  his  first  political  speech — "so  far  as 
we  know" — and  alas!  "spoke  only  as  the  ordinary 
ranter  of  his  party  might  have  done."  The  Evening 
Post  detects  the  fact  that  the  strenuous  Uterary 
Englishman  may  have  been  reading  some  of  the 
utterances  of  the  leader  of  the  Bull  Moose  party 
and  unblushingly  \'iolated  his  copjTight  on  a  pic- 
turesque Biblical  phrase.  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian also  finds  in  his  maiden  effort  "all  the  trite 
incivilities— such  as  that  members  of  Parhament 
who  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kipling  are  corrupt 
money-seekers."  There  is  also  the  "old,  old  abuse 
about  'adventurers'  and  the  'confidence  trick.'" 

Mr.  Kipling  ridicules  as  sAvindlers  the  Liberal 
leaders  who  have  taken  away  the  power  of  the 
Peers,  given  old-age  pensions  to  the  poor,  and  in- 
sured the  workers  against  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment.    He  says  of  this  ' '  peaceful  revolution ' '  : 

"Up  to  the  present  the  revolution  has  deprived 
us  of  the  right  to  .decide  what  laws  shall  be  made 
by  our  representatives,  [hear,  hear!]  and  the  right 
to  discuss  those  laws  fully  in  the  making,  and  the 
right  to  refer  those  laws  back  to  ourselves  in  time 
of  doubt  or  danger,  and,  more  recently,  of  the  right 
of  full  control  over  our  day's  earnings  after  the 
King's  taxes  have  been  paid.  [Cheers.] 

"We  have  been  induced  to  part  with  those  rights 
by  means  of  the  confidence  trick,  or  rather  a  series  of  confidence 
trick,-!.  You  know  what  a  confidence  trick  is.  [Laughter.]  To 
make  quite  sure  I  have  got  here  a  summary  of  a  confidence  trick 
as  recently  reported  in  a  police  court  [laughter]:  'The  witness 
met  the  prisoner,  who  seemed  a  pleasant  and  well-spoken  man, 
and  app(>ared  to  know  all  about  the  witness's  private  affairs,  and 
(>xpresl  gnat  admiration  of  the  witness's  character  and  person- 
ality. The  piisoner  informed  the  witness  that  he  had  just  come 
iiiio  a  legacy  which  he  intended  to  distribute  among  deserving, 
lionosl  ni(>n.  The  prisoner  told  thewitne.ss  he  was  just  the  type  of 
(les(  r\  ing  man  he  was  looking  for  and  promised  him  a  share  in  the 
l<>ga.cy.  The  prisoner  then  said  that  mutual  confidence  was  the 
basis  of  Inisiness  between  nuvn  and  man,  and  he  could  not  trust 
a  mjiii  who  could  not  trust  him.  The  prisoner  suggested  that 
the  wilii(>ss  should  entrust  him  with  a  snuill  selection  of  valuables 
ill  ord(>r  to  show  the  witness's  confidence  in  the  prisoner's  in- 
tegrity. The  prisoner  promised  to  restore  the  valuables  in  five 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  tim(>  he  would  return  and  give  the 
prisoiKT  his  shan>  of  the  h>gacy.  The  witness  was  much  imprest 
b.\  lltr  prisoner's  evident  sincerity.  Questioned  by  the  magis- 
Irjilr,  |Ih>  witness  said  that  he  expected  to  get  something  for 
nothing  aftt>r  he  had  proved  his  confidence  in  the  prisoner.  Ho 
liandtnl  him  £7,  10s.  in  money,  his  sleeve  links,  and  his  gold 
wiilch,  which  was  an  heirloom.  The  prisoner  tied  the  valuables- 
in  ;i  biiiullc  and  went  round  the  corner  with  them.  The  prisoner 
did  not  return."     [Laughter.] 

"That  is  the  confidence  trick,     I  have  described  it  fully  be- 
cause some  six  years  ago  we  English  met  half  a  dozen  smooth- 


murriage   is   clearly   doomed,   and   polygamy   indicated   by   the 
>(>r'ial  symptoms,  specially  in  a  society-  in  which  women  out-     I 
number  the  men." 
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tongued,  well-dressed  confidential  gentlemen  in  the  political  line. 
They  told  us  what  fine  fellows  we  were,  and  how  we  were  kept 
out  of  our  rights.  They  told  us  that  they  had  millions  and 
millions  of  pounds  to  spend  on  honest,  deser\ing  men  like  our- 
selves. They  said  there  Avas  only  one  thing  that  stood  ])etween 
us  and  our  share  of  the  benefit,  and  that  was  the 
Upper  House  in  the  British  Constitution.  They 
said  it  was  out  of  date  and  oppre>ssive;  a  barrier 
to  the  expression  of  the  people's  will,  and  not  in 
harmony  with  democratic  requirements.  They 
said  the  Upper  House  needed  reform.  They  prom- 
ised on  their  word  of  honor  that  if  we  let  them 
have  the  Upper  House  for  five  minutes  they  would 
take  it  round  the  eofner,  'fettle  it  up',  [laughter] 
and  bring  it  back  reformed  and  up  to  date.  Partly 
because  they  said  such  pleasant  things  about  our- 
selves and  such  particularly  unpleasant  things  about 
our  neighbors,  but  mainly  because  we  hoped  we 
would  get  something  for  nothing,  we  let  them  have 
the  Upper  House  and  thej'  took  it  round  the  corner 
to  reform  it. 

"That  was  fourteen  months  ago,  and  they  have 
not  brought  it  back  yet.  The  other  House,  con- 
trolled by  the  men  Avho  engineered  this  confi- 
dence trick,  is  now  supreme  and  has  been  supreme 
for  the  past  fourteen  happy,  hopeful  months.  Th 
first  thing  it  did,  as  soon  as  it  realized  it  was  su- 
preme, was  to  appropriate  itself  £400  per  annum 
per  head,  £100  free  of  income  tax,  out  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  That  was  discreditable  but  human. 
[Laughter.)  The  Constitution  we  had  just  thrown 
away  was  expressly  designed  to  guard  against  cer- 
tain of  the  worst  features  of  human  nature.  Our 
forefathers  had  a  large  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
They  knew  by  bitter  experience  that  no  man  and 
no  body  of  men  can  be  entrusted  with  supreme 
power  for  any  purpose  on  any  pretext  whatever.  We  are  just 
relearning  that  lesson.  Having  done  good  to  themselves 
[laughter]  our  supreme  authority  sat  down  to  do  good  to  us, 
precisely  as  infallible  popes  and  divinely  anointed  kings  have  set 
about  the  job  in  times  past 

"  I  am  not  a  politician,  but  I  know  what  we  all  admit  in  private 
life,  and  what  we  all  overlook  in  public  life,  that  men  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  If  we  give  a 
blank  check  to  a  plausible  adventurer,  whose  fault  is  it  if  he 
draws  out  of  the  bank  overj'thing  we  have  laboriously  accumu- 
lated"/ If  we  give  an  unlimited,  irrevocable  power  of  attorney  to 
an  onterprizing  solicitor,  whose  fault  is  it  if  he  wrecks  our  fathers' 
land?  V.'e  gave  the  power  of  attorney  and  the  open  check  for 
a  consic'eration  because  we  hoped  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
Else  why  did  we  turn  our  backs  on  tariff  'reform'  six  years  ago? 
And  what  is  our  reward  to-day?  What  have  we  gained?  A 
land  without  a  constitution,  within  measurable  distance  of 
civil  war,  under  the  very  shadow  of  Armageddon,  for  which  by 
land  and  by  sea  and  in  our  own  distracted  souls  we  are  utterly 
unprepared.  And  on  our  fate  hang  the  destinies  of  one-fifth  of 
the  human  race." 

To  Mr.  Kipling's  "unhappy  venture  in  political  speaking" 
The  Evening  Post  finds  "American  analogies  in  plenty": 

"This  Presidential  campaign  has  supplied  many  of  them.  A 
largo  number  of  literary  Lights,  of  varying  candle-power,  offered 
their  services  to  the  Progressive  party.  Of  the  results  we  confess 
that  we  have  seen  but  httle;  it  is  understood  that  the  genius  of 
these  AATiters  has  mainly  confined  itself  to  dazzling  the  rural 
voter.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  country  has 
paused  to  listen  to  the  roaring  of  these  young  Uons  of  the  maga- 
zines. In  addition  to  them,  however,  the  campaign  has  brought 
out  some  men,  college  professors  and  others  of  the  writing  tribe, 
who  have  produced  articles  or  made  speeches  as  disappointing 
in  their  Avay  as  Kipling's.  The  temptation  of  the  literary  man 
taking  a  turn  at  political  argument  is  obvious.  He  feels  that  he 
must  try  to  get  out  of  his  character.  He  must  force  the  note; 
must  make  \aolenee  do  service  for  energy;  and  must  get  dowTi 
to  the  level  of  his  audiences.  This  last  is  the  fatal  weakness 
which  overtakes  so  many.  It  is  a  mistake  very  like  that  of  a 
candidate  thinking  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  crowd  bj'  speaking 
in  his  shirt-sleeves.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  shirt-sleeved 
language,  and  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  it  in  recent  weeks 
from  men  who  seem  to  think  that  their  speech  must  be  seasoned 
with  slang  and  claptrap  if  it  is  to  go  down  with  the  multitude. 
They  should  stop  a  moment  to  fix  their  eye  upon  ex-President 


Eliot.  He  preserves  his  grand  manner  and  his  dignified  tho 
striking  diction  even  when  he  is  addressing  a  political  audience, 
and  is  the  standing  refutation  of  the  fallacy  that  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished position  in  university  life  or  the  world  of  letters  must 
in  politics  s«H>k  to  split  the  ears  of  ihe  groundlings." 


"LOISEAU    EN    CAGE"    (THE    CAGED    BIRD) 
Attributed  to  Boucher. 

The  editor  of  T/k' Cra//.s7nan  sees  in  the  now  French   Institute  an    effort   "to 
pervert  tlie  awakening  of  an  art  impulse  in  America  toward  American  conditions." 


ENGLAND'S  ATHLETIC  SCHOOLBOY— A  public  school 
master's  wife,  who  confesses  to  twenty-five  years'  experience  in 
"a  great  public  school,"  speaks  out  \  igorously  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  against  the  worship  of  the  athletic  boy.  The  intel- 
lectual boy,  she  avers,  has  to  suffer,  not  only  from  boys  but  also 
from  masters  and  from  the  whole  public-school  system,  the 
severest  discouragement.     She  writes: 

"I  have  seen  clever  fellows,  with  tastes  and  interests  out  of  the 
common,  hiding  them  as  they  might  ha\'e  hidden  a  murdered 
body,  lest  the  average  boy  should  suspect  they  cared  for  anything 
more  than  for  games.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  such  boys 
feigning  interest  in  prehistoric  cricket  scores  or  in  new  methods 
of  training  for  a  football  match,  absolutely  frightened  into  it  by 
the  overwhelming  public  opinion  in  favor  of  athletic  tastes.  There 
is  nothing  a  boy  dreads  more  than  to  be  susi)ecled  of  caring  for 
work. 

"But  it  is  not,  as  I  say,  only  the  boys  whose  influence  tends 
this  way.  The  public  .schoolmaster,  even  if  an  intellectual  man 
himself,  has  a  perfectly  irresistible  bias  in  the  same  direction, 
and  even  if  he  starts  out  in  conversatir)n  with  the  thesis  that 
'games  bulk  too  large  in  our  public  school-life,'  he  invariably 
rolls  into  position  with  the  statement  that  "games  encourage  un- 
selfishness, patriotism,  and  i>uhlic  spirit,  and  the  best  and  most 
moral  boys  are  those  who  are  keenest  in  games.  The  boy  who 
does  not  play  is  a  loafer.' 

"I  think  this  statement  pretty  fairly  represents  the  usual  'gag' 
about  games.  I  deny  every  statement  categorically,  as  I  say, 
from  experience,  after  having  started  yciih  a  good,  strong  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  athletic  boy. 

"Unselfishness  is  the  last  virtue  I  would  ascribe  to  the  athletio 
boy.  He  is  usually  a  tissue  of  conceit,  hearing  himself  praised  in 
school-books  and  school  sermons,  admired  by  other  boys,  sought 
after  and  not  infrequently  toadied  by  many  masters 

"The  public  schoolmaster  is,  in  fact,  the  last  person  from 
whom  encouragement  to  brains,  apart  from  athletics,  is  to  be 
expected.  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  whole  the  British  public  like 
the  games  system  of  education,  and  are  apt  to  send  their  sons  to 
schools  where  games  are  well  taught,  and  to  houses  where  a 
cricketing  boy  is  encouraged  and  looked  after  specially.  As  long 
as  this  is  the  case  the  supply  will  meet  the  demand,  and  the 
schoolmaster  need  not  be  blamed  too  severely.  But  when  we 
ask  for  education  for  our  sons,  and  ask  persistently,  we  shall  get 
it,  tho  the  great  athletic  system  Avill  die  hard  and  fighting  every 
inch  of  the  way.'! 


RELIGIOUS  BASIS  OF  THE  BALKAN  WAR 


IT  IS  NO  LESS  a  person  than  St.  Paul  upon  whom  William 
T.  Ellis,  writing  in  The  Continent  (Chicago),  places  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  savage  war  which  may  end 
in  driving  Turkey  out  of  Europe.  He  would  remind  the  apostle 
that  if  he  had  stayed  on  his  own  side  of  the  Dardanelles  with 
his  new  religion,  "and  kept  it  in  Asia  where  it  wa^s  born,"  per- 
haps all  this  had  never 
come  to  pass.  But  if  he 
were  to  go  on  to  ask  for 
an  opinion,  he  would  ex- 
pect "the  old  warrior- 
teacher"  to  say  with  an 
inscrutable  smile: 

"It  is  nothing  new. 
The  call  that  '  1  first 
heard  in  a  dream  has 
again  been  heard  by  the 
little  Christian  nations 
which  girdle  the  Turkish 
part  of  tlie  Balkan  pen- 
insula, 'Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us.'. 
This  time,  tho,  it  is  the 
church  which  I  planted 
in  Macedonia,  and  which 
has  never  been  extin- 
guished, calling  on  her 
fellow  Christians  round 
about  for  help  in  her  di.s- 
tress.  They  have  re- 
sponded like  the  breth- 
ren of  old.  This  war  is, 
at  root,  a  fight  for  the 
faith,  and  for  the  sym- 
bol of  Ihe  Cross  in 
which  these  fire-tested 
disciples  have  never 
ceased  to  glory." 

Kor  after  all,  thinks 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  has  vis- 
ited Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  real  cause  of  the 
war  is  the  oppression  of 
the  Christians  in  Tur- 
key by  their  Moslem  ru- 
lers. And  the  people  of 
the  four  Balkan  States, 
having  won  their  own 
indep(>ndence,        "now, 

like  the  (irusaders  of  an  older  day,  have  followed  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  into  war  against  the  oppressors  of  their  fellow  Christians." 
This  writer  says  in  substance: 

"While  it  is  impossible  to  separate  religion  from  politics  in  the 
Near  East,  nevertheless  the  sense  of  u  common  Christianity  is 
the  outstanding  and  underlying  factor  in  the  present  war.  The 
ir),(KK),()()()  Christians  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Creek  Church  in 
some  one  of"  its  divisions;  divisions  which  are  minimized  in  ii 
crisis  like  the  i)resent,  lor  essentially  tliey  hold  to  the  same  form 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Now  these  are  not  advanced  and  edu- 
cated Christians,  according  to  our  modern  western  standards. 
Yet  their  loyally  to  tlu^  eml)lem  and  to  the  name  and  to  tho 
l>or<l  of  our  faith  is  n<ine  the  less  sublime,  and  scarcely  to  be 
nial«'h('(l  in  Ihe  west(>rn  world. 

"For  centuries  the  cry  of  the  persecuted  Christians  has  arisen 
day  and  uiglit  from  some  part  of  this  region  which  is  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The  persecution  and  oppression 
which  the  Christians  in  Macedonia  have  su<T«'n>d  are  a  .sufficient 
occasion  for  a  Christian  war,  if  occasion  for  such  a  war  may  be 


I  oi>jrii;)iliU  liy  UiiderwiiiKl  &  UndeiwoiKl,  New  Ynlk. 

GREEK    PRIESTS    UNDER    ARMS 
Guarding  a  Balkan  pass.     The  monastery  Is  perched  on  the  height  at  the  left. 


justified.  The  real  cause  is  religious.  The  eyes  of  these  people 
are  fixt  on  Constantinople,  even  more  than  on  Jerusalem,  and 
they  dream  the  okl  dream  of  the  return  of  the  Cross  to  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  the  city  that  was  long  capital  of 
IJie  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Western  Protestantism  has  nothing  to 
match  this  devotion  by  great  political  units  to  a  religious  ideal. 
"The  religious  ardor  that  flames  through  all  the  peoples  of  the 

Balkans  is  exprest  by 
the  dispatches  of  the 
three  allied  kings  in 
acknowledging  King 
George's  message  that 
the  Greeks  had  crossed 
the  frontier. 

"King  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  said:  'Filled 
with  a  sentiment  of  sub- 
lime, reciprocal,  and 
mutual  confidence,  our 
peoples,  brothers  in  the 
faith,  unite  in  a  sacred 
agreement  and  ask  the 
almighty  Defender  of 
the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  the  Protector  of 
the  opprest  to  grant 
the  fervent  prayers  that 
ascend  to  his  throne 
from  the  four  allied  na- 
tions to  the  God  of  bat- 
tles to  crown  with  suc- 
cess the  Joint  efforts  of 
our  arms  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  doubly 
righteous  cause  of  faith 
and  liberty.' 

"King  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro  tele- 
graphed :  "Our  cordial 
greetings  and  most  sin- 
cere wishes  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  worthy 
descendants  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Miltiades! 
May  God  bless  our 
efTorts  for  our  sacred 
cause.' 

"King Peter  of  Servia 
sent  the  following  mes- 
sage: 'Trusting  in  God 
that  the  forces  of  the 
Balkan  States,  united 
in  religion  and  led  by 
the  traditional  senti- 
ment of  their  peoples, 
will    triumph    in    their 

generous   work,    1    hail   with  confidence   the  commencement  of 

our  joint  action  and    wish   complete   success   for   the   valiant 

Greek  army.' 

"The  issue  has  been  joined  between  the  Crescent  and  the 

Cross.     The  sympathies  of  Christendom   are   with   the  allies. 

Nevertheless,  the  prayer  for  peace  should  be  the  passion  of  the 

hour." 

In  England,  we  find  the  editor  of  the  progressive  Christian 
Connnon wealth  (London)  declaring  roundly  that,  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  fighting,  the  Turk  must  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  Europe.  He  quotes  with  emphatic  approval  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Noel  Buxton's  book,  "The  Turk  in  Europe,"  in  which 
the  assertion  is  made  that  the  Turk  is  simply  not  qualified  to 
exercise  sovereignty  over  Christian  peoples.     Says  Mr.  Buxton: 

"His  fatalism,  his  view  of  women,  his  domineering  spirit 
vitiate  his  power  to  rule.  .  .  .  There  might  be  hope  of  reform 
if  the  Moslem  were  not  invincibly  attached  to  his  ascendancv.  to 
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GREEK    SOLDIERS    AND    MARINES    BLEST    BEFORE    STARTING    FOR    THE    FRONT. 
'"The  real  caixse  of  the  war  is  the  oppression  of  Christians  in  Turkey  by  their  Moslem  rulers." 


the  fundamental  principle  that  as  against  the  Mohammedan 
the  Christians  have  not  equal  rights.  To  him  they  are  rayah — 
i.e.  cattle.  Thi.s  claim  vitiates  all  the  promises  of  equality  with 
which  Europe  has  allowed  itself  to  be  put  off.  There  is  no  cause 
for  wonder  in  this,  but  only  in  the  fact  that,  after  so  long 
an  experience,  there  should  be  Europeans  who  thought  it 
worth  while  to  extract  the  promises.  The  laws  of  Turkey 
are  on  European  lines,  but  in  practise  the  Turk  is  above  the  law. 
Murder,  rape,  kidnaping,  land-grabbing,  go  unpunished  day 
after  day." 


AGAINST  "PIN-MONEY"  WOMEN 

A  WOMAN  seeks  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  in  the  woman's  labor  problem  on  a  very 
-  definite  ground.  Woman's  problems  are  best  solved 
by  women,  but  this  writer,  Jennie  McGough,  sees  that  the  clergy 
are  the  best  intermediary  between  the  suffering  sister  and  the 
one  who  is  most  able  to  right  her  wrongs.  The  subject,  she 
declares,  is  a  fitting  one  for  pulpit  discussion.  As  she  presents  it 
herself  in  The  Labor  Clarion  (San  Francisco),  "cheap  female  labor 
is  the  greatest  social  evil  of  our  time."  She  finds  it  "a  constant 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  certain  trades  unions  and  to  the  working 
classes  generally."  Female  competition  in  labor  has  led,  she 
points  out,  to  the  regrettable  result  of  workingmen  regarding  all 
workingwomen  as  their  natural  enemies.  She  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  discriminating  between  the  woman  who  works  because  she 
must  and  the  one  who  does  so  "just  to  pass  the  time"  while  her 
husband  is  away  at  his  place  of  business  or  employment,  or  even 
the  one  "who  prefers  the  office  or  workshop  to  the  home  for  sake 
of  extra  finery  which  her  '  pin-money '  makes  possible."    We  read: 

"Among  unorganized  women  workers  it  is  the  'pin-money' 
woman  who  sets  the  scale  of  wages.  Therefore  it  is  she  against 
whom  the  batteries  of  criticism  should  be  leveled.  She  it  is,  this 
highly  respectable,  'independent'  worker,  who  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  immoraUty  among  workingwomen  which  she  affecti 
to  abhor;  who  steals  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  needy  women 
and  children;  who  cheats  upright  men  and  women  out  of  their 
legitimate  rights  by  cheapening  the  price  of  labor,  and  who  is 
ever  ready  to  rush  into  the  vacancies  made  by  union  men  on 
strike.  It  was  the  'pin-money'  type  of  woman  who  filled  the 
places  of  the  striking  linotype  operators  in  the  eight-hour  strug- 
gle a  few  years  ago,  and  there  are  to-day  in  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
and  other  cities  throughout  the  country-  several  largje  and  im- 
portant book  and  job  printing  concerns  in  which  she  still  holds 


forth.  So  great  an  influence  has  she  gained  over  her  employers 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  bring  these  offices  back  into  the  fold. 
"Organization  of  workingwomen  in  all  lines  of  employment 
would  seem  to  be  an  important  need  of  the  labor  unions,  but 
more  especially  those  of  the  printing  trades,  and  loo  much  mis- 
sionary work  can  not  be  done  toward  this  end.  W'e  should  have 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  on  our  side.  The  social  evils  arising 
out  of  the  intrusion  of  the  independent  woman  worker  into  the 
industrial  field  is  a  subject  worthy  of  pulpit  discussion.  The  aid 
of  the  clergy  is  indispensable  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the 
main  channels  of  communication  with  the  women  whose  atten- 
tion it  is  desired  to  attract.  The  press  and  the  platform  are  the 
potent  factors  in  molding  the  opinions  of  men;  women  are 
largely  influenced  through  the  public  utterances  of  those  who 
stand  for  righteousness.  Let  God's  ministers  but  champion  the 
cause  of  organization  in  the  trades  for  women  and  the  battle  is 
half  won.  Pulpit  lectures  on  the  subject,  supplemented  by 
earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  working  men  and  women  who 
are  already  trades  unionists,  or  possess  the  spirit  of  unionism, 
would  eventually  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

"Give  the  'pin-money'  worker  the  exposure  that  is  her  due 
and  she  will  become  extinct.  The  self-supporting  woman,  like 
the  poor,  will  be  with  us  always.  As  trades  unionists,  let  us 
extend  to  her  the  helping  hand  of  fraternalism  and  take  her  out 
of  competition  by  bringing  her  within  the  fold." 

The  over-crowded  female  labor  market  presents  the  aspect  of 
"fierce  competition"  between  the  "young  women  with  all  the 
advantages  of  well-to-do  homes,  and  married  women  in  equally 
good  circumstances"  and  the  women  to  whom  work  is  a  neces- 
sity. As  a  consequence  wages  are  cut  below  living  expenses, 
and  many  are  "forced  into  degradation  because  of  privation 
and  actual  want."     Further: 

"Where  the  salary  is  inadequate  to  maintain  a  self-dependent 
woman  respectably,  outside  aid  is  often  accepted,  or  she  sinks 
from  sight  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  underworld. 

"Of  course,  the  majority  of  working  girls  who  find  themselves 
thus  circumstanced  do  not  turn  to  the  slums.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  self-supporting  women  who  are  to-day  worknng  for 
]e.ss  than  living  wages  manage  to  exist  by  their  own  honorable 
exertions.  But  under  what  adverse  conditions!  Let  us  i)if- 
ture  to  ourselves  the  store  or  factory  girl  in  her  pathetic  little 
living-room,  which  is  also  her  bedroom,  the  slim  meal  at  the 
cheap  restaurant;  the  skimpy  little  wardrobe  that  requires  so 
much  night  work  to  patch  and  mend  and  keep  clean;  the  ema- 
ciated form  and  lusterless  eyes,  and,  because  of  these  things,  the 
isolation  and  dreariness  of  it  all. 

"Or,  if  she  goes  in  for  employment  in  a  hotel  we  can  easilj^ 
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imagine  her  cooped  up  in  an  unhealthy  sleeping-room,  which  she 
shares  \\ith  at  least  three  other  girls,  and  eating  food  that  is  not 
fit  for  ordinary  human  consumption.  As  a  rule,  hotels  and  clubs 
ne\'er  put  any  food  on  the  help's  table  until  it  has  spoiled  or 
l)eeome  unfit  for  use  in  the  guests'  dining-room.  Where  special 
food  is  served  to  the  help  it  is  of  the  poorest  and  cheapest  qual- 
ity that  can  be  procured. 

"And  there  is  the  girl  who  forsakes  the  mill,  the  store,  or  the 
factorj',  and  goes  in  for  general  work  in  a  private  household. 
Sometimes  the  girl  and  the  family  fit  in  smoothly  and  the  happy 
relations  between  them  remain  unbroken  for  many  years.  In 
this  case  the  girl's  position  is  ideal.  She  saves  her  money  and 
is  happier  by  far  than  the  store  or  factory  hand,  whose  salary  goes 
for  room  and  board  and  clothes.  But  more  frequently  there  is 
little  symjjatliy  between  mistress  and  servant.  The  mistress  is 
unreasonable  in  her  demands  on  the  girl's  time  and  energies,  and 
the  girl's  disposition  becomes  sullen  and  defiant.  Loneliness  and 
galling  conditions  of  subserviency  do  not  make  for  cheerfulness. 
Economists  have  estimated,  and  statistics  prove,  that  th(>  private 
housework  girls  who  enter  insane  asylums  every  year  far  out- 
number those  admitted  from  other  feminine  occupations.  How- 
ever, a  girl  who  earns  less  than  $15  per  week  at  any  other  em- 
ployment could  do  no  better  than  engage  in  private  housework. 
All  mistresses  are  not  inconsiderate  and  unkind,  and  there  are 
innumerable  good  openings  for  the  right  kind  of  girl. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  underworld  is  constantly  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  self-dependent  working  girls.  And  if 
the  story  of  each  and  every  one  of  these  could  be  unfolded,  what 
a  flood  of  light  would  be  thrown  on  present-day  industrial  con- 
ditions! We  would  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  pernicious 
activities  of  the  '  pin-money '  worker  and  her  power  to  drive  self- 
supporting  women  into  the  slums.  We  might  also  learn  a  lesson 
in  charity.  How  thoughtlessly  we  sometimes  allude  to  these 
girls  as  'fallen  women'  without  pausing  to  ask  ourselves  who  or 
what  was  the  cause  of  their  fall,  and  forgetting  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  thousand  influences  tending  to  drag  a  woman  down  and 
only  one  in  a  thousand  to  help  her  up.  The  new  fraternalism 
that  is  making  itself  felt  in  all  the  labor  organizations,  and  the 
noble  efforts  of  such  grand  women  as  Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  are  doing  much  to  revolutionize  sentiment  re- 
garding the  submerged  sisterhood." 


PURIFYING  INDIA  BY  LAW— One  of  the  chief  results  of 
Christian  missions  in  India,  so  mission  workers  have  always 
insisted,  has  been  the  elevation  of  woman  in  that  land.  Nor  has 
'the  British  Government  been  altogether  inactive  in  helping  to 
better  the  lot  of  women  and  girls.  So  the  law  and  the  gospel 
work  hand  in  hand.  The  Methodist  Recorder  (London)  rejoices 
in  a  "brave"  effort  being  made  to  stamp  out  certain  vile  prac- 
tises, now  wide-spread.  A  bill  lately  introduced  into  the  Vice- 
roy's Legislative  Council  by  Mr.  Dadabhai,  the  Parsee  member 
of  that  body,  "touches  upon  some  of  the  oldest  and  darkest 
social  evils  of  India."  The  Methodist  Recorder  says  of  it: 

"It  proposes,  e.g.,  to  make  it  criminal  for  a  parent  or  other 
lawful  guardian  to  dedicate  a  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
'the  service  of  a  deity,'  which  always  means  dedicating  her  to  a 
life  of  infamy,  and  to  make  the  crime  punishable  with  ten  years' 
penal  servitude.  It  prohibits,  under  very  severe  penalties,  the 
practise  which  oljtains  whereby  priests  enter  into  tem{)orary 
aihance  with  young  girls  thus  dedicated,  in  order  to  initiate  them 
into  the  life  of  professional  profligacy.  It  seeks,  in  short,  to 
raise  the  age  of  consent,  except  in  the  case  of  actual  legal  mar- 
riage, to  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  forbids  the  tran.sfer  of  any  girl 
to  the  care  of  a  dancing  girl  or  any  other  person  of  a  similar 
class;  also  the  sale  or  other  transfer,  'i)ermanently  or  for  a 
period,'  by  a  husband  of  liis  wife  to  another  person. 

"These  are  but  samples  of  the  provisions  set  forth  in  a  very 
brave  and  beneficent  bill.  That  it  will  create  for  itself  veiie- 
nient  oi)i)()siti()n  in  some  (juarters  is  certain,  l)Ut  we  earnestly 
hope  that  in  its  main  features  it  will  pass  into  law.  Concur- 
rently with  this,  another  l)ill  has  been  introduced  into  tiie  Vice- 
roy's Lejjfislative  Council  to  suppress  tiie  importation  into  India 
of  foreign  women  for  immoral  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  |)ersons  eng-igijig  in  the  nefarious  trailic  Tlie 
bill  might  be  stronger  witii  adxantage,  and  it  is  badly  lame  in 
one  or  two  particuhirs.  Hut  if  these  two  l)ills  can  find  th(>ir  way 
to  the  statute  liook,  they  will  bring  in  a  better  day  for  multitudes 
of  women  in  India — a  day  which  has  long  been  in  the  dawning." 


THEOLOGICAL   UNITY  IN   MONTREAL 

THE  UNION  of  the  four  Protestant  theological  schools 
in  Montreal  seems  to  observers  in  both  this  country  and 
Canada  to  be  a  most  significant  move — in  the  words  of 
The  Congregalionalist  (Boston)  "an  exemplification  of  church 
unity  which  can  not  be  without  its  effect  in  promoting  church 
union."  The  Anglican,  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Pres- 
byterian Colleges  afiiliated  with  McGill  University  "have 
united  their  faculties  for  common  instruction  of  all  of  their 
theological  curricula,"  we  read  in  The  Congregationalist,  "thus 
making  a  faculty  of  sixteen  professors,  with  much  larger  classes 
than  they  have  been  having,  and  much  better  opportunity  for 
specializing  in  their  respective  subjects,  since  the  number  of 
lectures  required  of  each  is  much  diminished."  Under  the  ar- 
rangement, "so  happil}'  inaugurated,"  saj's  the  Toronto  Presby- 
terian, "  each^  college  retains  its  identity  and  independence  as  an 
institution,  and  ^ch  will  carry  on  a  separate  course  of  lectures 
in  one  or  two  subjects  in  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  do  so." 
For  this  year, 

"lectures  will  be  held  in  rotation  in  the  various  colleges,  and 
the  payment  of  the  professors  and  other  expenses  will  be  borne 
by  the  respective  churches.  But  later  on,  it  is  expected  that 
a  central  building,  thoroughly  equipped  with  library  and  other 
educational  facilities,  will  bo  erected  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  McGill,  and  the  payment  of  professors  arranged  by  a  central 
committee." 

Indeed,  The  Congregationalist  refers  to  a  belief  "that  ulti- 
mately the  cooperating  colleges  will  bear  to  the  University  some- 
thing of  relation  of  a  di\inity  faculty  of  the  University  itself,  and 
that  the  diplomas  and  degrees  in  divinity  will  be  gi*anted  directly 
by  the  University."  The  Boston  paper  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
first  joint  session  on  October  1,  the  meeting  presided  over  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hill,  first  dean  of  the  afiiUated  schools,  and  addrest  by 
Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter  and  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  of  the  great 
banquet  in  the  evening.  The  lectures,  we  are  informed,  '"have 
commenced  with  a  new  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  more 
students  than  before  in  probably  all  of  the  colleges  concerned." 

The  editor  of  the  Toronto  Presbyterian,  in  the  article  already 
quoted,  enumerates  the  advantages  of  economy,  larger  classes, 
more  adequate  teaching  staff,  and  especially — 

"The  wider  outlook  which  will  be  imparted  to  theological 
study.  The  coming  together  in  constant  intercourse  and  co- 
operation of  men  trained  in  different  schools,  with  different 
points  of  view,  and  holding,  in  some  particulars,  different  opin- 
ions, must  tend  to  create  that  open-minded  and  impartial  atti- 
tude which  is  essential  to  a  successful  search  after  truth.  This 
will  apply  to  those  who  teach,  and  even  more  to  the  students 
who  will  mingle  in  the  class-rooms  and  in  the  life  of  college  halls 
and  grounds." 

And  he  sees  even  a  broader  beiuiug  in  this  "forward  move- 
ment" in  Montreal: 

"To  those  who  are  hoping  for  a  closer  union  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  Montreal  movement  has  a  special  interest.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  inward  unity  which  already  exists  among 
those  who  hold  an  evangelical  faith.  As  ^Ir.  W.  M.  Birks,  to 
w  hose  vision  and  energy  the  success  of  the  movement  is  so  largely 
du(>,  said,  at  the  inaugural  banquet,  the  committee  were  aston- 
isii(>d  to  find  that  seven-eighths  of  the  teaching  in  the  four  col- 
leges was  common  to  the  whole  and  only  one-eighth  was  de- 
nomijuitional.  Even  of  tliat  one-eighth,  a  large  part  should  be 
r(>gar(le(i  not  as  essi>ntial,  but  as  open  to  difTerenco  of  opinion. 

"The  movement  is  not  onlj'  a  demonstration  of  existing  unity, 
l)ul  a  harbinger  of  union  to  come.  It  will  be  hard  to  explain 
why  those  wiio  can  join  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the 
church  can  not  join  also  iu  such  corporate  reorganization  as  may 
l)e  nwessary  for  carrying  on  the  church's  work  witli  the  greatest 
(H'onoiny  and  ellitiency.  And  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
laymen  in  the  promotion  of  the  j)resent  arrangement  suggests 
that  their  influence  nuiy  count  for  much  in  the  advance  that  is 
to  be  made  in  the  wider  field." 
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MR.   PAINE'S  BIOGRAPHY    OF   MARK  TWAIN* 


MARK  TWAIN  \vas  one  of  seven 
men  wlio  in  the  last  sixty  years  have 
reconstructed  America  and  voiced  its  spirit. 
They  have  enlarged  and  cleaned  tlie  liouse 
we  live  in  and  relaid  its  foundations  and 
thrown  away  its  candles  and  lllled  it  with 
new  light  and  comfort  and  a  saner  Jiappiness 
and  connected  all  its  parts,  in  a  surprizing 
manner,  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Those  seven  men  were  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Conmiodore  Vanderl)ilt, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Horace  Greeley,  Mark 
Twain,  William  Dean  llowells.  Wall  Whit- 
man. Each  name  recalls  the  work  of  its 
owner — the  freed  sla\'e,  the  railroad  sys- 
tem, the  long-distance  telephone,  the  stor- 
age batter\',  the  incandescent  light,  and 
our  best  achievements  in  journalism  and 
letters — about  everything  Ave  have  done 
that  can  be  seen  afar.  Five  of  them  came 
from  small  farms  and  two  from  print- 
shops.  They  had  little  sehoohng.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  went  to  college.  All, 
save  one,  were  trained  in  the  almost  book- 
less school  of  pioneer  experience;  the  best 
thing  they  learned  in  their  youth  was  how 
to  think — a  highly  useful  accom])lishment. 
Most  of  them  got  it  because  they  had  to 
think  their  way  out  of  many  difficulties. 
To  fail  to  take  thought  of  the  morrow 
meant  hardship  and  sometimes  even  great 
peril.  They  inherited  and  enlarged  the 
thinking  habit. 

Mark  Twain  had  a  way  of  thinking  that 
was  all  his  own.  JSIost  men  go  straight  to 
their  subject.  Mark  Twain  attacked  on 
the  flank  or  rear.  His  tactics  were  unique. 
His  books  began  to  arrive  Avhen  thej^  were 
sorely  needed;  when  the  land  was  de- 
prest  bj-  the  immeasurable  losses  of  a  great 
war.  Moreover,  it  was  in  the  bonds  of 
ancient  Puritanism.  The  strait  and  nar- 
row way  was  like  a  tight  rope  across  a 
chasm  with  hell  in  all  directions  save  one. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Every  Sabbath  day  men  were  the 
prey  of  cold  victuals  (including  the  baked 
bean)  and  indigestion.  The  human  liver 
joined  the  inhuman  clergy  in  an  effort  to 
sadden  and  depress  the  land.  Wednesday 
evening  and  Sunday  from  dawn  to  bed- 
time the  hearts  of  men  Avere  refilled  with 
self -abhorrence  and  gloomy  fear — whether 
for  good  or  ill  it  'is  not  for  me  to  saj'.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Sunday  was  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  temporal  and  eternal 
perils  which  flung  their  shadows  across  the 
week.  In  the  meeting-house,  the  rustic 
school  building,  the  stately  church,  organ, 
choir,  and  congregation  united  in  the 
expression  of  doleful  sentiments  and  fears 
to  be  repeated  by  many  a  fireside  in  the 
evening  hour.  The  stanzas  which  follow 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  largeness  of 
the  opening  for  a  satirist. 

Buried  in  shadows  of  the  night 

We  lie  'til  Christ  restores  the  light. 

Wisdom  descends  to  heal  the  blind 
And  chase  the  darkness  of  the  mind. 


Our  guilty  spirits  dread 

To  meet  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 


Reviewed  for  Tin:  Liteuauy  Digest  by 
Irving  Bachkllku 

Shall  the  vile  race  of  flesh  and  blood 
Contend  with  their  creator,  God? 

Shall  mortal  worms  presume  to  be 
More  holy,  wise  or  just  than  he? 

How  strong  is  our  degenerate  blood! 
The  old  corruption  reigns. 

*     *     + 
Conceived  in  sin  (O  wretched  state!) 

Before  we  draw  our  breath, 
The  first  young  pulse  begins  to  beat 

Iniquity  and  death. 

I  would  not  speak  lightly  of  all.  this.  In- 
deed, I  take  it  not  to  be  necessary.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  pioneer  had 
needed  admonition  as  well  as  ammunition 
— rude,  rugged  man  that  he  was.  Even 
then,  with  the  stern  trials  that  beset  him, 
his  evening  prayer  cften  closed  a  day  of 
wrath  and  bitterness.  Even  then  his  re- 
ligion too  rarely  inteifered  with  the  success 
of  his  trades  or  what  he  deemed  the  proper 
emphasis  of  his  opinions. 

These  melodious  milestones  of  human 
thought  serve  to  indicate,  altho  imper- 
fectly, the  condition  of  the  public  mind  in 
America  when  Mark  Twain  began  his 
work.  Imperfectly  because  we  were  slowly 
passing  beyond  them.  The  time  had  come 
for  a  quick  march  out  of  the  "doleful 
shades  where  peace  and  rest  may  never 
dwell." 

Some  had  moved  beyond  the  sound  of 
these  threats  and  the  reach  of  these  shad- 
ows. At  least  it  may  be  said  that  they 
fell  rather  faintly  in  what  was  then  called 
the  Far  West.  These  movers  had  experi- 
enced a  new  sort  of  liberty  and  they  liked 
it.  Some  resigned  themselves  to  the  tem- 
porary^ consolation  of  profanitj^  and  a  free 
Sabbath.  Some  enjoyed,  with  little  re- 
straint, the  fullest  exercise  of  their  imag- 
inations. The  alluring  promises  of  John 
Quarles  (a  prototype  of  Colonel  Sellers) 
brought  Jane  and  John  Clemens  among 
these  people.  They  were  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  great  humorist  and  philoso- 
pher. There  he  was  born.  There  he  grew 
into  a  slender  youth  and  a  sturdy  sense  of 
decenc}^  and  honor.  The  admonitions  of  a 
good  mother  had  availed  without  the 
thunder  of  Watts  and  Calvin.  One  thing 
must  be  admitted,  however.  The  great 
man  lacked  a  certain  quality  of  spirit 
which  might  have  increased  the  value  of 
his  work,  1  have  sometimes  dared  to  think. 
Was  it  the  eye  of  faith  so  serene  in  the 
soul  of  Lincoln — so  authoritative  in  the 
soul  of  Gladstone?  Twain  halted  behef  at 
the  point  where  intelligence  could  go  no 
fiu-ther.  But  he  had  a  wonderful  gift  of 
character  and  common  sen.se.  From  that 
small  community  on  the  western  .shore  of 
the  Mississippi  he  w'ent  to  his  tasks.  How 
he  did  them  his  biographer  ably  tells  us 
and  we,  who  knew  him,  are  well  aware. 

He  found  the  East  still  in  the  bondage 
of  ancient  Puritanism.  Lincoln  freed  the 
negro.    Mark  Twain  freed  the  white  man. 

This  great  service  and  others  of  the 
greatest  humorist  of  all  time  are  described 
in  their  vast  detail  with  astonishing  in- 
.sight  and  humor  and  illumination  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  in 
three  volumes.     The  w^ork  is  more  than  a 


biography.  It  is,  in  part,  an  autobiography 
since  Alark  Twain  himself  is  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand in  many  chapters.  Wide  areas 
of  text  are  illuminated  with  the  talk  of  the 
master  and  scraps  of  his  uni)ublished  work 
— all  very  wonderful  to  me.  Here  is  the 
story  of  a  chaiiacter  more  engaging  than 
Sellers  or  Huck  Finn  or  Tom  Sawyer, 
or  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  or  anj'  in  the  cor- 
rupted and  immortal  Hadleyburg,  for  he 
was  all  of  them  put  together,  and  no  man 
that  he  ever  imagined  had  a  tithe  of  his 
own  quaintness  and  wisdom  and  courage. 
Mr.  Paine  has  shown  us  the  fulness  and 
frankness  of  Twain's  great  humanity  in 
which  his  characters  were  born.  In  the  rev- 
elation we  see  how  this  man  who  believed  in 
the  unalterable  and  despotic  sway  of  (rm~ 
pcrnmeid  had  his  own  immeasuraV)ly  re- 
fined b3'  his  loves  and  friendships.  Jt  is 
pleasant  to  observe  the  deep  and  often 
tender  sympathy  with  w'hich  jVIr.  Paine 
has  traced  that  career  down  to  the  last 
memorable  days  when  the  failing  man 
jested  with  Death  whose  shadow  was  upon 
him.  That,  indeed,  is  a  godlike  cheerful- 
ness quite  new  to  this  world  of  ours.  "This 
is  such  a  mysterious  disease,"  he  said,  near 
the  end.  "If  we  onl}-  had  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars we'd  have  something  to  sw-ear  at." 
Then  there  were  these  words  of  advice  to 
his  biographer  concerning  the  latter's  de- 
portment on  reaching  the  gate  which  St. 
Peter  is  supposed  to  guard.  They  are  the 
very  last  he  wrote  in  any  literary  effort: 

"Upon  arrival  do  not  speak  to  St.  Peter 
until  spoken  to.  It  is  not  your  ])laee  to 
begin.  Do  not  begin  any  remark  with 
'say.'  When  applying  for  a  ticket  avoid 
tr3-ing  to  make  conversation.  If  you  must 
talk  let  the  weather  alone.  Peter  cares  not 
a  dam  for  the  weather. 

"You  can  ask  him  for  his  autograph — 
there  is  no  harm  in  that — but  be  careful 
not  to  remark  that  it  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  greatness.     He  has  heard  that  before. 

"Don't  try  to  kodak  him.  Hell  is  full 
of  people  who  have  made  that  mistake. 

"Leave  your  dog  outside.  Heaven  goes 
bj'  favor.  If  it  went  bj^  merit  you  would 
staj'  out  and  the  dog  w'ould  go  in." 

That  was  Mark  Twain  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  as  they  say,  and  yet  he  was  a 
most  serious-minded  man.  Only  those 
Avho  knew  him  as  an  orator,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  times — knew  how  seri- 
ous he  could  be.  The  most  masterful  bit 
of  pathos  I  know  is  at  the  close  of  the  speech 
he  made  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 

He  had  conquered  the  last  fear  and  all 
fear. 

SOME   OF  THE   LATEST   FICTION 

Little,    Frances.     The   Lady   and    .Sada   .San. 

Pp.  225.    New  York:    The  Century  Company.    $1. 

So  many  times  we  have  wondered  how 
"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration"  and  her 
".Jack"  have  fared  since  the  culmination  of 
their  romance  in  Japan,  and  now  comes 
this  new  book  by  the  same  author.  Our 
curiosity  is  satisfied.  There  has  evidently 
been  much  happiness  and  content  in  their 
lives,   so  much  so  that  when   "Jack"   is 
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called  to  China  on  a  scientific  research  for 
germs  and  microbes,  we  find  the  "Lady" 
on  shipboard  returning  to  Japan  to  fill  in 
her  days  of  waiting  and  to  be  nearer  her 
hus})and.  On  board  is  a  young  Japanese 
girl,  Sada  San,  who  had  been  educated  in 
America,  the  land  of  her  father,  and  who 
is  now  returning  to  her  mother's  brother 
with  great  enthusiasm  as  to  what  she  could 
do  for  her  "own  people."  "The  Lady's" 
interest  in  Sada  and  her  knowledge  of 
Japanese  methods  in  dealing  with  girls  of 
mixt  birtli.  make  her  fearful  of  the  prob- 
able result.  In  her  letters,  we  follow  not 
only  the  dramatic  story  of  her  own  an.\iety 
and  sojourn  in  military  hospitals  when 
"Jack"  is  sick,  but  we  get  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  war  conditions  and  the 
reflected  story  of  poor  little  Sa  la  San,  who 
learns  to  be  afraid  of  her  crafty  and  de- 
signing uncle  and  welcomes  the  solution  of 
her  difficulties  in  the  shape  of  American 
"Billy,"  whom  Jack's  wife  is  thoughtful 
enough  to  summon.  The  author  has  a 
charmingly  original  way  of  expressing  her- 
self and  cleverly  combines  tears  and  laugh- 
ter, wit  and  wisdom. 

Harraden,  Beatrice.    Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise. 

Pp.  376.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.35. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  new 
venture  by  the  author  of  "Ships  that  Pass 
in  the  Night,"  it  is  neither  commonplace 
nor  conventional.  The  conditions  de- 
scribed are  not  alluring  nor  uplifting,  but 
the  book  is  well  written,  the  characters 
well  drawn,  and  the  points  illustrated  by 
sharp  contrasts.  Adrian  Steele,  a  brain j' 
and  popular  playwright,  had  always  been 
proud  of  his  influence  and  power  which  he 
had  u.sed  in  love  and  business,  but  it  seemed 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  "run 
straight,"  and  he  deserted  the  women  who 
loved  him  and  cheated  his  clients,  really 
delighting  in  his  crooked  methods.  Finally, 
when  ruin  and  discovery  threatened  him, 
and  he  craves  a  confidant  and  sympathy, 
he  bethinks  him  of  the  discarded  friends 
of  his  younger  days,  but  ignores  entirely 
his  wife  and  little  daughter,  "Alpenrose," 
whom  he  professes  to  adore.  "Helen,"  of 
high  ideals,  and  "Tamar,"  the  Jewess,  of 
the  sulky,  sullen  smile,  while  jealous  of 
each  other,  both  try  to  save  Adrian  from 
the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  but  his  final 
regenoratioii  lies  in  his  own  hand.  The 
most  powerful  message  of  the  book  comes 
from  the  character  of  Richard  Forest,  the 
young  clergyman,  whose  wholesome  per- 
sonality and  largeness  of  -soul  exert  a 
good  influence  on  all  who  come  to  know 
him  w(ll. 

Monroe,  Anne  Shannon.  Making  a  Business 
Woman.  Pp.  311.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.      1912.      $1.30. 

Tin.'d  of  poverty  and  trying  to  live  up 
to  relatives  who  believi^d  that  "no  one  of 
our  blood  was  ever  in  business,"  Mi.ss  (Jale 
takes  life  in  her  own  hands  and  goes  to 
Chicago  from  the  South  to  make  a  living. 
TIhtc  is  nothing  theatrical,  cheap,  or  melo- 
dramatic in  her  story,  just  a  straightfor- 
ward !U!Count  of  how  she  "learned  the 
ropes,"  and,  from  a  four-dollar-a-wcck  job 
as  typist  became  indeix'ndent  in  four 
years.  It  isn't  a  prea(!hy  book,  and  yet 
every  jmge  chronicles  and  reveals  oj)por- 
tunities,  whicrh,  taken  as  Miss  dale  look 
them,  lead  to  success,  liusincss  methods 
are  di.scust,  "tricks  of  the  trade,"  and  ex- 
citing t'j)isodcs  that  are  bound  to  occur  in 
every   business  career,   but    the  coiHlitions 


do  not  seem  exaggerated  and  are  very  sug- 
gestive of  possibihties  to  the  modern  and 
ambitious  young  woman.  Honest  meth- 
ods, justice  to  clients,  and  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  in  hand,  are  advised  as 
neeessarj-  adjuncts  of  success  and  the  hero- 
ine's struggle  for  position  and  reputation 
quite  stirs  our  enthusiasm  and  we  are 
proud  of  her  business  acumen  and  adapta- 
bihty.  It  is  a  book  that  is  good  for  man  or 
woman,  and,  tho  fiction,  based  on  realities. 

Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  .Shipman.  The 
Marshal.  lUu.strated.  Pp.  42:!.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     $1.35  net. 

To  be  knighted  at  the  age  of  three  by 
the  great  Napoleon,  "The  Little  Cor- 
poral," and  called  by  him  "some  day,  per- 
haps, a  Marshal  of  France  under  another 
Bonaparte,"  was  a  great  event  in  the  Ufe 
of  the  peasant  Francois  Beaupre.  His 
grandmother's  repetition  of  the  story  as 
he  grew  older  fostered  in  him  the  convic- 
tion that  his  destiny  was  inevitably  woven 
with  that  of  the  Bonapartes.  That  is  the 
key-note  of  the  romance,  whose  hero  is 
this  same  little  Fran9ois,  who  lives  a  life  of 
manly  self-sacrifice  and  repression  among 
surroundings  that  might  have  turned  an- 
other's head.  The  love  of  his  whole  hfe 
for  Alixe,  the  daughter  of  his  foster-father, 
and  his  affection  for  Pietro,  his  playmate 
and  friend,  are  excelled  only  by  his  abso- 
lute devotion  to  Prince  Louis  and  "the 
glamor  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend."  The 
construction  of  the  story  is  clever  and  gives 
the  hero,  in  an  apparently  natural  way, 
every  opportunity  to  prove  his  honor  and 
gratitude.  There  are  historical  chapters 
of  war  and  great  events,  typical  illustra- 
tions of  loyalty  and  love.  A  dramatic  and 
tragic  love-story  pervades  every  page  and 
is  ingeniously  developed. 

Sea  well,  Molly  Elliot.    The  Son  of  Columbus. 

Pp.  237.  New  York  and  London.  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1912.     $1.25. 

This  seems  to  belong  among  "the  books 
for  boys"  especially,  it  is  so  direct,  so 
vivid,  and  so  accurate  historically,  repre- 
senting the  Spanish  court  and  eountr}^  in 
the  days  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
hardships  and  discouragements  he  expe- 
rienced before  he  was  able  to  convince 
P'erdinand  and  Isabella  of  the  justice  of 
his  claims.  It  also  reveals  the  wonderful 
personality  of  the  great  Admiral,  which 
inspired  in  every  one  veneration  and  re- 
spect. The  real  story  concerns  two  young 
lads,  one,  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus,  the 
other  Don  Felipe,  the  son  of  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  relates  their  friendship,  their 
loyalty,  and  their  eonnection  with  the 
royal  house  and  Columbus's  departure 
and  return.  There  is  only  a  hint  of  a  ro- 
mance in  the  book,  but  historical  facts 
have  been  told  entertainingly  as  well  as 
faithfully. 

Henderson,  W.  J.     The  .Sonl  of  a  Tenor.     Pp. 

366.  New  York:  Henrv  Holt  &  Company.  1912. 
$1.35. 

Mr.  Henderson,  musical  critic,  is  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  to  describe  life  in  "Opera- 
land."  While  he  chooses  to  use  the 
Metroi)()litan  Opera  House  for  atmospheric 
backgroun<l,  he  disclaims  any  real  portrait 
painting,  believing  "that  a  real  artist 
might  be  born  in  it  in  such  way"  as  the 
story  depicts.  Ixnmder  Barrett,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  had  become  "  Liuindro  Baroni," 
a  famous  tenor  and  an  idol  of  the  pubhc, 
but  he  was  utterly  selfish  and  had  lost  the 
sense  of  real  and  interpretative  art,  in  his 
plans  for  his  own  success.     Consetiuently, 


when  he  married  the  beautiful  Helen 
Montgomery,  a  girl  of  ambition  and  ideals, 
there  was  bound  to  be  friction.  There  are 
some  characters  and  some  situations  de- 
veloped in  the  story  that  seem  unnecessary 
and  sordid,  but  the  struggle  between  the 
leading  soprano  of  the  company — the 
typically  physical  attraction — and  the 
young  wife,  with  her  native  refinement 
and  purity,  finally  results  in  victory  for 
the  wife  and  Leander  returns  to  the  scenes 
of  his  former  triumphs,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  with  art  improved,  heart  re- 
pentant, and  soul  awakened.  The  best  of 
the  book  is  in  the  musical  comments  of  the 
author  and  the  glimpses  he  gives  us  of  real 
operatic  life. 

ANOTHER  BOOK   ON  COLLECTING. 

Robie,    Virginia.       By-Paths    in    Collecting. 

New  York:    The  Century  Co. 

Books  there  are  in  plenty  on  how  to 
collect  old  things — china,  furniture,  pew- 
ter, sun-dials,  what  not,  and  the  wonder 
grows  that  there  should  be  need  for  an- 
other. But  the  title  of  Miss  Robie's  book 
is  a  challenger  to  interest,  and  one  finds 
in  reading  it  that  she  has  indeed  invaded 
the  "by-paths"  and  not  attempted  simply 
a  retraversing  of  main  traveled  roads. 
The  very  first  chapter  on  pink  Stafford- 
shire is  a  fulfilment  of  the  title's  promise. 
Beside  the  interest  and  charm  of  "old 
blue"  the  pink  variety  has  never  tried  to 
claim  an  equal  place  in  a  collector's  re- 
gard, nor  does  this  author,  for  the  sake  of 
novelty  or  eccentricity,  seek  to  establish 
such  a  place  for  it  at  this  late  daj'.  Yet 
there  is  unquestionably  something  to  be 
said  in  its  favor,  and  this  the  writer 
achieves.  Blue,  of  course,  is  not  unmen- 
tioned,  and  we  find  all  the  aid  and  com- 
fort a  sympathetic  guide  can  administer 
in  the  search  for  the  rarer  pieces.  What 
one  welcomes  here,  as  in  all  the  chapters 
of  this  really  valuable  work,  is  a  real 
freshness  of  interest  and  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  any  one  who  is  likely  to  be 
moved  to  read  the  book  has  already  ac- 
quired some  of  the  fundamental  facts 
concerning  the  search  for  the  antique.  So 
much  one  is  grateful  to  see  taken  for 
granted,  after  which  one  amiably  follows 
the  author  in  her  pleasant  chats  about  the 
things  somewhat  too  rare  to  be  come  upon 
without  a  sacrificing  expense  of  time  and 
money.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  stay-at- 
home  collector,  for  a  good  third  of  the 
volume  is  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  old 
English  china  which  must  be  sought,  at 
least  to  any  advantage,  in  the  country  of 
its  manufacture.  The  temper  of  the  work 
is  a  spur  to  greater  thoroughness  and 
deeper  knowledge  couph^d  with  intelligent 
purpose  in  the  American  collector,  for  the 
fact  is  not  blinked  that,  in  gathering,  we 
mainly  aim  to  satisfy  n.  vagrant  fancy  in- 
stt^ad  of  comprehending  and  representing 
the  various  periods. 

The  sections  dealing  with  furniture  lay 
stress  upon  the  seventeenth  rather  than 
the  eighteenth  century  product,  thereby 
marking  the  growing  tastt  for  old  oak  over 
the  more  showy  nuihogany. 

Nothing  that  is  really  vital  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  collecting  is  here  neglected, 
but  the  reader  nc^d  not  hesitate  about 
adding  this  new  work  in  the  fear  that  ho 
will  only  be  getting  a  restatement  of  other 
and  similar  books  in  the  same  line  of 
research. 

{Continued  on  page  912) 
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HIS  is  the  Globe- Wernicke  period  in  bookcases.  The  unit 
construction  of  the  Globe- Wernicke  bookcase  promotes  an 
added  interest  in  the  collection  of  such  books  as  are  worth 
reading  and  worth  keeping.     When  books  are  stored  in  such 

attractive  quarters,  it  is  but  natural  that  even  the  younger  generation  should 
take   pride   in   starting   individual   libraries.     Globe-Wernicke    Bookcases   can 
be  had  in  all  styles  and  finishes  to  harmonize  with  any  interior  trim. 

Write  for  the  Booklovers'  Shopping  List 

This  book  will  prove  valuable  to  you  if  you  are  collecting  books  or  your  library  is  in  the 

making.  It  contains  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  the  works  of  great  authors  and  gives  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold  in  sets  by  the  various  publishers.  This  book  lists  the  low  priced  popular  sets  as  well  as  the  DeLuxe  editions. 
It  is  a  great  help  to  the  book-buyer.     Sent  free  with  the  Globe-Wernicke  catalog.     Address  Dept.  V. 


3he  Slofcc^Vcrnickc  Co., 


Br.inch 
Stores: 


New  York,  380-382  Broadway 
Hostoii,  91-93  Federal  Street 


Chicago,  231-235  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  1012-1U14  Chestnut  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Washington,  1218-1220  F.  Street,  N.  W. 
Cincinnati,    12M-134    Fourth  Avenue,    E. 
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The  hig^gest  value  of  all ! 

1913  MITCHELL 

$1500  $1850  $2500 


'-'•■— -rVUPv. 


npHERE  IT  IS!  There  is 
-^  the  whole  thing  ahout  this 
wonderful  new  Mitchell  car— ^ 
the  value.  There  is  nothing 
equal  to  it,  nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  produced,  to  give  the 
buyer  so  much  for  his  money. 

The  T-head  Motor 

We  know  that  this  improve- 
ment— the  T-head  motor  with 
6  and  7  inch  stroke,  and  proper- 
ly balanced  bore — is  the  right 
idea  at  last,  and  the  most  valu- 
able improvement  that  has  ever 
been  developed  in  automobile 
mechanics.  Think  of  an  engine 
like  this  in  a  moderate  price  car. 
Do  more  than  think  about.  Ask 
people  who  know,  and  see  the 
car  yourself.     It  is  a  revelation. 

Other  Mitchell  Features 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and 
center  control;  Bosch  ignition;  Firestone 
demountable  rims;  rain-vision  wind-shield; 
Jones  speedometer;  silk  mohair  top  and 
covers;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Tim- 
ken  front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash 
to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pressure;  gauge 
in  the  gasoline  tank  which  shows  the  amount 
of  gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable 
"trouble-finding"  electric  lamp  which  can 
be  conveniently  attached. 

We  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  big  value  of  the  Mitchell  1913 
cars  has  been  obtained  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  high  standard  of 
material  and  workmanship  always 
maintained  in  our  plant. 

PRICES 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 

electric  lighting  system,  and 

36-inch  wheels 


7-pa«tenger  Six     60  H.  P. 
5-paisenger  Six     50  H.  P. 

\VI..-.-l  lla- 

144-in. 
132-in. 

Prices  F. 
■•       Stroke    OB.  K.I.  111.- 

4 1x7  in.    $2500 
3;x6in.      1850 

2-p.»ienger  Six     50  H.  P. 
5-pai«enger  Four  40  H.P. 

132-iii. 
I20-in. 

3|x6iD.      1850 
4 1x7  in.      1500 

2-pa»senger  Four  40  H.P. 

120-in. 

4 1x7  in.      1500 

For  Canadian  prices  and  name  of  nearest 
Canadian  dealer  write  to  u« 

I ) !■: \  I . !•;  \<  s  i-:\-  v.  r  \-  \v  1 1  v.  k  v. 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor   Company 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches:         New  York         I'hiladelphia        Atlanta 
.    Dallas        Kansas  City        London        Paris 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 
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OTHER  BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Murray,  Sir  John  and  HJort,  Johan.  The 
Depths  of  the  Orean.  A  general  account  of  the 
modern  science  of  oceanography,  based  largely  on  the 
scientific  researches  of  the  Norwegian  steamer 
"  Michael  Sars,"  in  the  North  Atlantic.  With  con- 
tributions from  Prof.  A.  Appellof,  Prof.  H.  H.  Grau, 
and  Dr.  B.  Helland-Hansen.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  820. 
Illustrated  and  maps.     Macmillan.    $7.50  net. 

The  full  title  of  this  handsome  book  ex- 
plains completely  its  character  and  scope. 
While  ostensibly  it  is  a  report  upon  an 
expedition  undertaken  in  1910  in  the 
Norwegian  surveying  ship  Michael  Sars  for 
a  study  of  oceanic  phenomena  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  book  is  in  reality  far  more 
than  this,  being  a  comprehensive  account 
of  what  is  known  at  present  about  all  the 
oceans,  their  physiographj',  their  life,  and 
their  relations  to  the  continents.  The 
authors  are  specialists  of  long  experience 
and  possest  of  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  remarkable  results  in  informa- 
tion of  the  many  ships  which  have  been 
engaged  during  the  past  twenty  years  in 
hj'drographic  explorations.  They  have 
here  collected,  digested,  and  explained 
this  knowledge  in  a  way  which  makes  the 
book  cover  the  whole  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy. A  large  part  of  the  space  is  de- 
voted to  deep-sea  life,  especially  the  fishes 
and  their  minute  food,  and  this  section  is 
especially  rich  in  illustrations  most  ad- 
mirably drawn,  including  several  fine 
plates  in  color.  Altogether  the  work  is 
one  which  every  library  of  science  should 
include  for  reference,  if  not  for  reading. 

Coolldge,  Mary  Roberts.    Why  Women  are  So. 

Pp.  371.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1912.     $1.50. 

These  chapters  attempt  to  answer  two 
questions:  "Why  are  women  so?"  and 
"Is  the  characteristic  behavior  which  is 
called  feminine  an  inalienable  quality,  or 
merely  an  attitute  of  mind  produced  by 
the  coercive  social  habits  of  past  times?" 
The  author  makes  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween femininity  and  womanhood,  and 
endeavors  to  interpret  and  justify  to 
women  their  struggle  for  better  things. 
She  writes  frankly  of  the  general  character- 
istics and  opportunities  of  women  in  1800, 
and  li-aces  the  gradual  development  of 
women  into  the  modern  type,  so  much 
under  discussion  at  present.  The  force  of 
her  conclusions  each  reader  must  decide 
for  himself;  but  any  one  will  find  the  read- 
ing easy  and  the  subject-matter  thought- 
fully treated.  Of  women  she  says:  "They 
sorely  need  the  bi.-ndth  of  mind  which 
discussion  of  impersonal  issues — the  trusts, 
the  tariff,  and  niuiii(*ii)al  graft,  the  police, 
and  school  and  heallli  measures — would 
tend  to  produce."  "But  if  women  were 
conscious  of  a  power  in  tliese  matters,  all 
would  have  a  common  interest  in  being 
informed  on  them,  as  they  already  have  a 
common  stake  in  their  jjropor  conduct." 
The  i)lea  for  sulTrugc>  is  inmle  with  unusual 
and  quiet  dignity,  so  that  even  an  "anti" 
will  read  what  the  author  has  to  say  with- 
out antagonism,  treating  it  with  respect- 
ful courtesy. 

Kliiiriiditrr,    DnlKht    L.      A    Camera    Crusade 

throiiKli  (he  Holy  l.uiul.  One  hundred  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  the  author.  Pp.  156.  Cloth. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

After  a  rather  slight   and  simple  intro- 
ductory   narrative    per\  aded    bj-    religious 
(.Continued   on  f)age  01') 


Will  you  own  up  that  you 
are  not  giving  your  body 
a  square  deal? 

IF  YOU  will  let  me  help  you,  I  can  add 
years  of  usefulnessand  greater  efficiency 
toyourbusinesslife.  For  you  surely  are 
not  satisfied  throutrh  sedentary  habits  to 
grow  a  little  weaker  and  less  valuable 
every  day. 

I  am  speaking 
generally,  because 
I  know  that  nine 
out  of  ten  men  who 
work  indoors  have 
surface  muscles 
that  are  as  soft  as 
dough  and  stomach 
and  intestine  mus- 
cles that  are  grow- 
ing weaker  every 
day. With  even  half- 
proper  treatment, 
the  vital  m  u  s- 
cles  can  be  made 
strong  enough 
to  improve  the 
health, appearance, 
temperament,  and 
ability  of  any  man. 

Big  biceps  and  surface  muscles  no  more  indi- 
cate health  than  brick  walls  prove  that  a  build- 
ing is  fireproof.  The  true  test  is  whether  or  not 
the  day's  work  fags  you,  whether  your  sleep 
refreshes  you,  and  whether  your  body  will  obey 
the  desires  of  your  mind — in  other  words,  can  yovi 
do  the  things  you  would  like  to  do — can  you  set 
your  body  to  work  without  waste  of  will-energy? 

The  Thompson   Course 

is  a  series  of  simple,  natural  movements,  which 
give  greater  strength,  vitality  and  energy  to 
the  most  important  muscles  of  the  body — those 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  other 
vital  organs. 

The  Thompson  Course  requires  no  apparatus, 
does  not  force  you  to  leave  off  any  of  your  reg^u- 
lar  habits,  and  takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  your 
daily  time.  Men  of  large  affairs,  \yhose  time  is 
probably  worth  more  than  either  mine  or 
yours,  have  given  their  attention  to  my  Course 
and  have  postponed  their  retirement  many 
years  on  account  of  it;  besides  greatly  in- 
creasing their  present  efficiency. 

A  few  such,  who  think  well  of  The  Thompson 
Course,  are  : 

General  R.  Dale  Benson,  President  Pennsylvania  Fire  In- 
surance Company.  George  E.  Boren,  Asst.  Atty.  to  Atty. 
General  of  the  United  States.  Warren  W.Cole,  Treasurer 
E.  T.  Burrowes  Company.  Harry  Dutton,  Vice  President 
Houshton&  Dutton.  Simeon  P'ord,  Proprietor  Grand  Union 
Hotel.  Darwin  P.  Kinesley,  President  NewYork  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  WayTand  D.  Stearns,  General  Manager 
Frederick  Steams  &  Company.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Roller, 
Heavyweight  Wrestler.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  Chairman 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Unless  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with  your 
physical  and  mental  condition  as  to  believe 
yourself  incapable  of  improvement,  you  will 
profit  by  reading  my  book,  "Human  Energy," 
which  tells  all  about  7V/c'  Thompson  Course.  I 
tnail  this  book  free  to  any  responsible  person. 
If  you  will  send  me  your  naine  and  address  I 
will  mail  you  a  copy  with  the  simple  stipula- 
tion that  you  read  it  as  though  it  were  written 
by  a  friend. 

Take  my  word  for  it  this  book  is  worth  send- 
ing for  toiiay.     Address 

J.  Edmund  Thompson 

Suite  72,  Exchange  Building,  Worcester,  Moiss. 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN   OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Siiiiiplt'  Hox  l.'u'. 
\IA(;.%nA    CMI*    <'O.MIM\V,  7Hr.\\   rOKK  CITY 

"  Largest  Chii  M:iU'M«  lu  Iho  Woihi." 
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The  patron  saint 
of  business  men 


RNOLD  Bennett 
says:  "The  attitude 
of  the  American  busi- 
ness man  towards  his 
business  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  attitude  of  an  artist. 
He  loves  his  business." 

Most  American  business  men 
know  Big  Ben.  He  routs  'em 
out  o'  mornings  and  starts  'em 
off  with  a  merry  and  irresistible 
"Good  luck  to  ye." 

Big  Ben  loves  his  business. 
He   runs  on  time — he  rings  on 


time — he  stays  on  time.  He's 
clean-cut,  cheerful,  right  on  the 
job — typical  of  American  deter- 
mination and  grit.  And  the  rea- 
son he  gets  so  much  business  is 
that  he  minds  his  own  so  well. 

Big  Ben  is  a  cracker  -jack  ■  of  -  a  -  Christmas  ■  present  to 
give  a  business  man;  he  stands  7  inches  tall,  slender,  hand- 
some, massive  with  well  shaped,  distinct  hands  and  a  frank 
clean-cut  face  easily  visibie  in  the  dim  morning  light. 

He  rings  just  when  you  want  and  either  way  you 
want,  five  straight  minutes  or  every  other  half  minute  during 
ten  minutes  unless  you  flag  him  off. — His  keys  are  large, 
strong,  easy  to  wind  — his  voice  deep,  jolly,  pleasing 
to  hear. 

Big  Ben  is  sold  by  18,000  watchmakers;  his  price  is 
$2.50  in  the  United  States,  $3.00  in  Canada.— If  you  can 
not  find  him  at  your  jeweler's,  a  money  order  sent  to 
his  designers,  Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring  him  to 
you  attractively  boxed  and  express  charges  paid. 
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150  Statements  an  Hour 
on  a  Burroughs 

Did  you  get  your  statements  out  on  time  this  month  ?    Was  every 
one  absolutely  correct?    Were  they  as  neat  as  printiiis? 

No  machine  in  the  h\g  Burroughs  line  of  86  different 
models  more  forcibly  emphasizes  the  advantage  of  machine 
work  over  hand  work  than  does  the  Burroughs  Statement 
Machine  —  a  Burroughs  built  to  do  ordinary  adding  and  more. 

store  almost  the  first  thing  he  buys  will 
be  another  Burroughs. 

The  machine  prints  Months,  Dates, 
"Dr.,"  "Cr.,"  "  Bal.,"  makes  car- 
bon copies,  etc.  Totals  up  to  $999,999.99. 
Also  made  in  the  visible  firinting  style; 
or,  with  famous  Duplex  feature,  for  stor- 
ing away  balances  and  giving  automatic 
total  of  all  statements  sent  out. 


This  remarkable  machine  almost 
eliminates  time  in  making  out  monthly 
statements.  Note  what  Richard  F. 
Brune,  retail  groceries  and  meats, 
Sawtelle,  Cal.,  says: 

"All  rry  monthly  statements  I  now  finish  in 
six  hours  by  the  use  of  the  adding  machine.  It 
formerly  took  my  5i6  a  week  bookkeeper  five 
I'nyR  to  do  the  sair.c  work  and  then  the  state- 
n  ents  were  not  always  correct.  You  had  a  hard 
time  selling  it  to  me.  but  after  I  had  used  it  one 
week  I  was  sorry  I  hadn't  bought  it  five  years  ago." 

Mr.  Brune  says  he  wouldn't  take 
SICOO  for  his  machine  and  do  without 
one,  and  that  if  he  ever  opens  another 


Let  us  show  you,  in  your  own  office,  how 
this  machine  would  be  worth  many  times  its 
cost  to  you.  Write  for  our  Systems  Bulletin, 
Monthly  Statements,"  and  ask  us  to  make 
out  your  statements  next  month,  no  cost  nor 
obligation. 


iiiniiRiiiiiniiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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THE  SANITARY 


Indiviilual 
Communion 


CUPS 


Lint  of  IhouHandK  of  cfnirchfH  UHin^ 
niir  I'upH  and  FREE  CATALOG  with 
M'lotationM  H)'nt   ii['<»n  rcfim-Ht. 

Sanitary  Communion  Outfit  Co., 


till  St..  Rocliesler 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
i»  the  primary  cause  of  97'  ,  of  all  diseases 
Quit  Druii  and  Dope.     Try  Nature's  Way 

h.il   \Mlli   yoiM    rcirul.ii    iiicil  .1  iillli-ol 

TYLER'S   MACERATED  WHEAT 

\  conibln.itinn  ot  nMct-r.iirfl  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  .iiid  other  «lii)lt^omu  cor- 
rective foods.  Possenscn  ,tll  the  or- 
K.inic  vitality  your  blond  and  nerves 
(leni,iiid.  Will  aid  diKistion  and  give 
yi>u  .1  n.ituriil,  normal  apiK'litv. 

'<-r..l  i.    .tiwii).   Inr    Khw    f I  ll...,k  mill  H-iillli 

2.'h    f..r  li..fili  mid  IS  01,  inn  ..(  ll,.-   K..<»l.   i.i.Mi.;i  .1 

Byron  Tyler,K..o.l  SpcrliM.  71  Syndicde  Bldf.,  K»».  City 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company   | 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan  £r.■:'''Lu"don?T"c^^&°5 

Makers  of  adding  and  list  ins  machines:  lislin)!  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  Imp  keyboard 
visible- lirintini;  adding  machines  —  IS6  different  models  in  492  combinations  oj  features  —  $IS0  to  S9SQ 


mil*'.  III 

V\  rilr  tml.i 


Six  Per  Cent  Investments 
For  Large  or  Small  Sums 

ln^("*to^*^  in  iiiori"  th;iii  30  Stiiti's  :ii»d  Hevpriil  f(ir*'ijin 
iiiiintrii-K  iiivcHt  in  our  KiiHi  Faiiii  MortKiiK>'»  iK'ttiiiK  fi 
per  iMiii  mill  fiiriiishiMl  hv  us  l'.,r  nion-  thin  'M  5eia>, 
Sciiil  fill  ilimriiitivr  Ixiiiklrl  "A  '  ami  list  i>f  iilfcriimn. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Rino    Christmas     Gift 

15  Days 
Free  Trial 

Moth  Proof 

Red  Cedar 

Chest 

Best  Gift  for 

the    Home 

I'l-iil  <>  <•  I  H 

/    '  Piedmont  '~"*^#  /     ~     1  11  ■■  ^    ii  11  il 

Southern  Red  Cedar  Che.t  T.^f  ^^'^  ;;/„-;  ,';,-; 

iiiii-f.    (liiMl    mill   diiiii|i.       K.iiiorv     iiriii'i.      Frriuht 

rii  1111.1      \V  rill' fur  ,V>|iam' (Htiili'i;,  l"■^t|■lll(^.  fnc 

Piedmont  Red  Cedir  Che>t  Co.,  Deol.  15.  Statetvilie,  N.  C. 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  912) 

feeling.  Mr.  Elmendorf  presents  to  this 
pieture-lo\ing  age  a  series  of  superb  views 
of  Palestinian  land  and  life.  To  him,  as 
to  many  another  thoughtful  traveler,  the 
journey  through  the  Holy  Land  resulted, 
not  in  the  often  dreaded  disenchantment, 
hut  in  the  strengthening  of  faith,  and.  as 
Dr.  van  Dyke  has  e.xprest  it,  in  "a  sim- 
])ler.  clearer,  surer  view  of  the  human  life 
of  (Jod."  This  impression  comes  to  him 
who  seeks  it,  not  in  the  sordid  city  streets, 
nor  in  the  "holy  places,"  reeking  with  su- 
jx'rstition  and  bigotry,  but  under  the  open 
Oriental  sky.  The  mountains,  the  lake, 
the  flowers  of  the  wayside  field  are  its  best 
interpreters.  Mr.  Elmendorf's  pictures 
are  unusual  in  their  variety  and  clearness, 
and  in  the  wide  sweep  of  country  which 
many  of  them  vividly'  present.  Tho  most 
of  tlie  subjects  are  familiar  to  tourists, 
the  "crusader"  has  caught  them  from 
angles  not  common  to  the  ubiquitous  post- 
card or  pocket  kodak.  The  Scripture  ref- 
erences attached  to  the  plates  add  to  the 
interest.  The  equivalents  given  for  Xew- 
Testament  coinage  are  useless,  being  too 
exact  and  having  no  reference  to  economic 
dififerences.  Careful  and  artistic  printing 
and  binding  add  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

dc  Hegennann-Lindenrrone,  L.  In  the  Courts 
of  Memory.  Pp.  445.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $2. 

For  a  girl  of  fifteen  to  have  as  instruc- 
tors such  men  as  Agassiz,  James,  Lowell, 
and  Longfellow  might  be  considered  honor 
enough,  but  the  author  of  these  memories 
was  also  a  singer  of  importance,  who  went 
abroad  to  study  with  Garcia,  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Moulton,  son  of  a  wealthy 
and  well-known  American  banker,  and  for 
years  lived  a  life  of  gaiety  in  the  gayest 
city  of  the  world — Paris.  Mme.  de  Heger- 
uiann-Lindencrone  is  now  the  wife  of  the 
Danish  minister  to  Germany,  and,  has 
published  these  letters  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  many  friends.  IVlost  of  them, 
were  written  to  her  mother  and  aunt  and 
contain  intimate  details  of  her  life  and  so- 
cial success  in  Paris  among  her  new  sur- 
roundings; but  those  verj'  details  make 
the  facts  all  the  more  entertaining,  relating 
as  they  do  episodes  in  the  lives  of  royalty 
and  w(>ll-known  musical  celebrities.  Auber, 
Hossiui,  Jenny  Lind,  Christine  Nilsson, 
Liszt,  and  Delsarte — appear  one  after  the 
other  in  the  gay  life  which  she  so  charm- 
ingly relates.  On  one  visit  to  America  she 
had  the  great  honor  to  sing  before  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  by  whom  she  was  much  im- 
prest and  fascinated.  Her  accounts  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and  Empress 
Eugenie  and  the  house-parties  at  Com- 
piegne,  reveal  a  very  human  side  of  the 
royal  pair.  The  description  of  the  ''Com- 
mune" gives  a  pensonal  touch  to  the  facts 
of  history.  We  learn  very  little  about  the 
author's  own  life,  e.xcept  as  it  relates  to 
others,  but  she  writes  charmingly,  easily, 
and  entertainingly  about  manj*  interest- 
ing people  and  places. 

.Straus,  Ritlph.     Carriages    and  Coarhes.     Pp. 

28;!.      Illustrated.      I'hila<lelphia  and    London:    J.   B. 
I.ippincott  Company. 

The  author  tells  us  his  book  "is  not  to 
be  taken  either  as  a  manual  of  the  art  of 
coach-building  or  as  a  history  of  locomo- 
tion." It  is  merely  "a  book  about  car- 
riages, in  which  particular  regard  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  916) 
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When  your  friends  compare  watches,  see  with  what  pride  the  owner  of 
a  Gruen  Verithin  shows  his.  He  is  proud  of  its  heauty,  and  proud  he- 
cause  it  combines  with  that  beauty  the  highest  accuracy  and  the  most 
enduring  service. 


For  the  Giuen  Verithin  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  watchmaking. 
Onlv  half  ^i  thick  as  the  ordinary  watch  — light,  compact, 
perfectly  proportioned  —  yet  guaranteed  as  accurate,  and 
even  more  durable  because  of  its  compactness. 
Our  ten  years'  success  has  brought  many 
imitations  into  the  market— thin  appearing  ■'  iips;sg:s> 
watches  produced  by  aitting  iown  and 
crowding  parts,  by  fitting  ladies'  size  movements  to  men's  size 
cases,  etc. — resulting  in  thin  watches  that  are  inaccurate  and 
unreliable. 

Tlie  Gruen  Verithin  is  built  up  as  a  thin  model  watch, 
with  a  new,  mechanically  perfect  arrangement  of  wheels  (see 
illustration)  which  reduces  the  required  movement  space  one- 
half,  yet  retains  full  strength  of  parts. 

How  American  inventive  genius  utilized  Swiss  skill  to 
accomplish  this,  and  how  one  word  from  a  woman's  lips 
made  it  possible  for  you,  in  America,  to  choose  this  watch 


for  your  life's  timepiece  is  told  in  the  interesting  "Story  of 
the  Cjruen  Verithin."  Write  for  your  copy  todav. 
With  this  booklet  we  will  send  you  the  names  of  one  or 
more  leading  jewelers  in  your  town  who  are  our  bonded 
agents,  and  who  will  be  pnnid  to  sell 
you  a  Gruen  Verithin  with  their  guaran- 
tee added  to  ours. 

Prices — Gruen  Verithin  model  adjusted ^  $25  to  $60.  Grades 
marked  ''''Precision,''^  $45  to  $250.  Lady  Verithin  models., 
$■15  up.  Lady  Gruen,  $17.50  up.  Highest  perfection  attained 
in  grades  marked  ^''Precision.''' 

Gruen  Watch  Manufacturino  Co. 

57  East  Fifth  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  Gruen  Watches  since  1876 

Duplicate  parts  alnvays  on  hand  in  e-uery  city  and  at  Cin- 
cinnati, insuring  prompt  repairs  in  cases  of  accident. 


These  and  leading  jewelers  everywhere  sell  Gruen  Watches 


Atlanta,  Oa. 

M;ii,i-  &  B.Tki-le. 

Augasia,  Oa. 

Will.  Srliweil.''-it 

Berlin,  Germany. 

r..n!'fi<I  Fflsinff. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

K.  \V.  Broniliers. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bjiri'lu.w-Kcnnar'l  Co. 

Juhii  .1.  Kinjrsley. 

Sohreve.Cnunp  A  Low 

Siiiilh-P:»tterson  Co. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I>ivis  ,V:  Hawliv. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 

T.   .V  E.  Diri.inson. 
Butte,  Mont. 

.1.  D.  I,p,vs. 

Towlc-Wiiiterfialter 

ItHlUl.'tftll  Co. 

Ctilcago,  111. 

llvtiKin  ii  Co. 

en    Peacock 

SpHiiMiiiz  &  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Frank  Horschrde. 

(ice.    Ncw»t,dt. 

Oskainp  .Ii-wclry  Co. 

Barker  &  Fniscni. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TowcU  &  Hubbard 

Si'.'lcr  Bros. 

Bnnlcr  &  Burdick 
Columbia.  S.  C 

Sylvnn  Bros. 

Columbns,  Ohio. 

C.  odiinin  Bros. 
H    .1.  Hcinil>cr„-cr 


Dallas,  Texas. 

l.iiiz  Bros 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.   Ncwsalt. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Bolim-Allen  Co. 
A.  .1.  Stark  Co. 

Das  Moines.  Iowa 

F.  Sclil.iinpp. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
{»rain'.,'<'r-Hann.Tn-K;iy 

rr:uili  Bros.  &  Co. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Bio;.'-.Vntiiser  Co. 
Durham,  N.  C. 

.1  iiu's  &  Frasicr. 
El  Paso,  Texas 

\V.  T    Hi.\son  Co. 
Fargo,  H.  D. 

Hrc-'cn-Newton  Co. 
rt.  Worth,  Tex. 

.1     E    Mitchell  Co 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

.1.  C.  Herkiur  Co. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

I.iix.   Bond  &  Lo.T. 

C.  H.  Ca.se  &Co 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Tlios.  .1.  Morrow. 
Houston,  Texas. 

.1.  .1.  Swci'iioy. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  L    Koil 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Irocnlcaf  &  Crosby. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CridT  &  Olmsttail.  . 

.1.  K.  Mercer. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Hope  Bros. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Cbas.  S.Stifft. 
Los'Angeles,  Cal. 

Brock  A  Co. 

Lnckenh.-ich  &  Co. 
Lucerne,  Switz. 

E.  Giibelin. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

C,  W.  Anderson  Co 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Geo    T.  Biodnax. 
W.  C.  Craves  *    Bro. 
Mulfoid  .levwlrv  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Louis  Esser  Co. 
Alstcd-Knsteu  Co. 
Biindi'  &  Upmeycr. 
C-  Preusser -lewelry  Co. 

Mexico  CMty,  Mex. 
Dieiier  Hriiuanos   and 
others. 


The  Gruen  "Wristlet"   Watch 

Every  wnmau  wants  one  the  moment  she  sees  it.  All  Europe  is 
xcearinu  them  now  unit  their  priu-ticabililii  and  ronrenience.  as 
tcell  as  their  beaut II,  is  rapirllu  makinu  them  the  most  piiiiulitr 
watch  in  America.  Have  the  Gruen  jeweler  show  it  to  V'lii.  Friers 
$15  to  tUX>.  Caution-  lie  sure  //ou  see  the  name  llruen  on  the  dial 
and  on  the  box.  as  our  success  has  alreadu  brunqht  on  the  mark't 
a  host  of  cheap  Tjewel  bracelet  watches  with  bracelets  and  boxes 
similar  to  the  Ontfni 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  .lac. lis  .V:  C". 

White  li   MacNaught. 

R    G.   Wininr. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Oeo    R.'Calhouu. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

,1    Wiss  &  Sons. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

A.   K    Oriiwold  Co. 

T.  llausiiiann  &  Sons. 

L.   .lausen. 
New  Tork,  N.  T. 

Wni.  B.-irthniann. 

Lel«U  &  Co. 

Tlo  o.  B.  .^tarr  &  others 
Norfolk.  Va. 

Gale-Ford  Co. 

Paul -Oale-Oreen  wood 
Oakland,  Cal- 

K    W.  Edwards 

(i.-o.  Fake. 

\\'.   N    .Iinkins. 
Oklahoma  City, 

M.irtwell  .l.welry  Co- 
Omaha,  Neb. 

T.  L.  Combs. 

A,  Ed  holm. 

Hvan  .Icwelrv  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bailev-Biuks-HiddleCo, 

S.  Kind  k  Sons. 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Hardy  ic  Haves 

E    P.  Roberts  iSons. 

H.  Terhey.l.n  Co. 
Portland,  Me. 

Carter  Bros.  Co- 

Portland.  Ore. 

Marx  i!  Bl<«;k 
.lae^'er  Bn.s. 


Richmond,  Va. 

.1     F.  Kolibr. 
C.  l.uniB'ien  &  Son. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.1.   KoUaii'l  Co. 
F    W    Drosleii. 
Thfo.  A.   Ebelins. 
K'U-tkanip  .Icwelry  Co. 
Merniod..Iaccar'tA:  Kiiii: 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Kliiiie  A   Floltcii.', 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

A.  Levyi.-insky. 

E.  I),  Thomas. 

E    .1.  Heitzberi;. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I>erenier  A  Co. 

A     Hirscliman. 

Radke  &  Co. 

Shreve  &  Co. 
Savannah.  Oa. 

II    Van  Kucren. 

A    L    De^lKinillons. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

llardv  &  Co 

L    L   MfK>rc. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Geo     R     IV«b"0 

Springfield,  Mass. 

F.    A.    Robbii,,. 

Tacoma.  Wash. 

H     V;oth. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

.1.  .1.  Freeman  Co. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

C.   B    Alexander. 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Berry  &  Wliilmorc. 

Henrv  ('.   Karr 
Washington.  Pa. 

F.   B.  McKinhy 
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Pieces  of 
Sterling  Silver  Inlaid' 
under  the  Plaje 
"Solid  Silver  Wheri^it^ 


HAS       BEEN- 

I  R  K  ST  O  V  E  W  T  \A/ E  N  T 


THE 


THE 

Y. 

E    rULL 

OF    ITS   CONSER- 

VATIyC^E    GUa'rANTEE. 

The    Patterns     Have 

C  HT A  N  G  E  D  ,      BUT    THE 
BlfOCKS     OF     STERLING 

Silver   AiRE   Still   In- 
isaid    back    of    bowl 

taND      HAiNDLE     UNDER 
P  l'aT  E  .     MAKING 

the   sroon    or    fork 
Litera'lly 


■■  SOLID  Silver 
Where  it  Wears. 


k/ V 


ask'  your  jeweler 
For'  Goods   stamped 


/E 


HOLMES  a  EDWARDS 
LVER  -  I  NLAID 


© 


Write  for  Bookk-t 
No'.'Y-t8l"on 

'What  Eveiy  HouStfkee()er 
Shoulcl  K.ho»v." ' 

The 
FioltiK.'S  &  Kdwards 
Silver  Co. 

(IiiliTn;ilifni.il  SilviT  C'>,,  Siu-L^;ssc)i) 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


REVIEWS   OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  914) 

paid  to  chronological  sequence  and  par- 
ticular attention  to  such  in(li\idual  car- 
riages as  have  at  all  withstood  the  test  of 
social  history."  It  is  a  pretentious  vol- 
ume in  appearance,  and  full  of  imjjortant 
and  edifying!:  tacts  to  any  one  interested  in 
the  evolution  of  the  modern  carriage. 
From  the  i)rimitive  vehicle,  that  was  little 
more  than  a  rolhng  log,  the  autlior  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  the  age  of  litters, 
coaches,  Sedan  chairs,  and  seventeenth- 
century  innovations  and  inventions,  the 
reasons  for  improvements,  and  the  inter- 
relation of  road-  and  coach-l)uilding.  The 
chaise,  brougham,  landau,  surrey,  ba- 
rouche, drag,  and  dog-cart — all  come  in 
for  minute  and  detailed  description.  The 
reader  who  is  at  all  interested  will  be  de- 
hghted  with  the  mass  of  details  that  chron- 
icle the  evolution  of  the  modern,  up-to- 
date  luxurious  carriage,  in  the  making  of 
which  America  excels. 

NIcolay,  Helen.  Personal  Traits  of  Abraham 
Lineulii.  Pp.  387.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    1912.    $1.80  net. 

Miss  Nicolay  has  carried  out  in  this  a-o1- 
ume  a  cherished  plan  of  her  father.  She  has 
utilized  material  he  laid  aside,  under  the 
title  of  "Personal  Traits."  When  selecting 
material  for  his  joint  work  with  John  Hay.. 
he  had  intended  to  use  it,  even  as  she  has 
iLsed  it,  in  a  more  intimate  volume.  Miss 
Nicolay  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
votion to  Lincoln,  and  is  well  equipped  for 
her  self-imposed  task.  ]\Iore  than  that, 
the  public  always  welcomes  warmly  any 
facts  al)out  its  idol,  Lincoln,  and  reads 
eagerly  any  authentic  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  man  "who  was  so  human,  yet 
lived  in  a  higher  plane  than  his  fellows." 
The  book  is  a  loving  tribtite,  and  we  read 
with  appreciative  pleasure  all  that  the  au- 
thor relates  of  the  man  "fond  of  merriment, 
v.'ho  was  one  of  the  saddest  men  who  ever 
li\cd."  That  he  was  a  royal  story- 
teller, there  is  no  doubt,  but  he  used  his 
stories  to  ehnch  an  argument,  to  turn  away 
a  bore,  or  to  illustrate  some  telling  point 
in  his  argument.  The  story  was  always 
short,  never  lacked  point,  and  was  chosen 
from  a  life  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
Many  intimate  facts  are  given  about  per- 
sonal traits  of  the  wonderful  man.  The 
reader  follows  with  the  keenest  interest 
the  description  of  his  home  life,  his  for- 
giving spirit,  his  poHtical  stability,  his 
simplicity  of  action,  and  his  singleness  of 
purpose.  The  pages  are  full  of  loving  ap- 
preciation, and  the  book  is  a  worthj'  addi- 
tion to  the  Lincoln  literature — good  to 
read,  stimulating,  and  uplifting. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  Comedies,  His- 
tories, TraKedies,  and  I'oems  of.  With  Memoir, 
introductions,  and  Notes  by  Richard  Cirant  White. 
Revised,  supplemented,  and  annotated  by  William 
P.  Trent,  M.A.,  LL.I).,  I'rofessor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  ('olumbia  University;  Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
Ph.n.,  and  John  B.  Henneman,  M.A.,  I'h.I).,  Late 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Vlniversity  of  the  South. 
Twelve  volumes.  16mo.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $1.50  net,  per  volume. 

This  twelvt^voluiiie  edition  of  the  Grant 
White  "  Shak(*speare "  is  convenient  in 
size  (about  7  x  43"j),  the  type  is  legible,  and 
there  are  lloxible  covers  and  gilt  tops. 


Truth  at  Last.—"  Why  did  the  father  of 
(lie  prodigal  .son  fall  on  his  neck  jind  we(>p?" 

"  Cos  he  had  t(>r  kill  the  fated  calf,  an' 
de  son  wasn't  wort'  it." — Ilouatoii  Post. 
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Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 
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BAKER'S 

is  the 

COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 

Absolutely    pure,   deli- 
RegiBtered.  cious  and  healthful 

V .  fa.  Pat.  Off. 

Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Uaiston 

WHEAT  FOOD 

is  great  for  children 

In  the  checkerboard  box — 10c- 15c 


k 


Ball-cup  Nipple  FREE 

We  want  every  mother  of  a  nursing 
babe  to  try  the  only  ball-cup  nipple. 

S<nd  UB  your  ftddreee  on  a  poatcard,  with  dru;~iBt'3 
Cme,  aod  we  will  mail  jou  one.  Fiisan;  email  neck 
botile  Only  nipple  with  open  food-cup  and  protected 
orifice  at  liottom— will  nnt  collapse,  feeds  regularly. 

State  baby's  age,  kind  and  quantity  ot  toodT 

Hygeia  Nar»ing  Bottle  Co.,  13S5  Main  St.,  BnffaJo,  N.  Y. 
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JONES 
DAIRY  FARM 
SAUSAGE 
The  mnkiDK  of  good  country  sau- 
BUkio  is  not  diffiiiilt  for  lis,  becaiise 
we  iiiukti  it  out  here  in  the  couiitrv 
by  the  Slime  oliifiisliioiied  methods  we  hiivc  usid 
for  tweiityfivt"  years.  We  use  yoiinu,  milk-l..l 
pork  houijiit  from  our  ueiuhbora-not  shippe.l 
Iromfar  piiints  home  ground  spices  and  salt 
llie  result  is  real,  (sood  country  sausjge.  1; 
couldn't  be  unylhing  else. 

Your  gi-ncer  shtiiiUt  Ik*  nlilo  to  supply  you.  If  he 
can't,  wo  oaii  fxpifss  f  ifsh  MiiiMiiie  itirfct  »iiy- 
whorc  ill  tliiti'il  Stall's  or  riiiinilii.  If  you  will 
writ.'.  »■(•  will  ula.lly  It'll  yi.ii  iill  tlif  tliniits  we 
I'jiii  think  of  :il\iut  out-  ^t'litiiiii'  and  dt'liciuus 
farm  prtiduots. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Box  610,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
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WALDEMAR     15222 
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WALDEMAR     15498 


WALDEMAR    I96T7 


WALDEMAR     18882 


It.  Ut  •■^^tf^^^^Xdj'!:slJtjr!r^iioSt^JS&ibiJ^Sl*lS2lSl^lJ^^ 
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gfcOtC4saccrcrs 
WALDEMAR    18166 
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WALDEMAR      5I80 


DICKENS       1155 


DICKENS     7086 


ROBERT  MILLIARD 

The  Famous  Actor,  now  Appearing  in  New  York 

in  '•  The  Argyle  Case,"  Wears  a  Waldemar 

These  are  the 
watch  chains 
now  worn  by 
men  who  set  the  styles 

When  a  man  buys  a  watch  chain  he  chooses  a  pattern  to  suit  his  individual 
taste— but  he  wants  a  sty/e  which  will  always  be  in  good  taste. 
A  watch  chain  is  the  only  piece  of  jewelry  worn  universally  by  men.      It  is  the 
most  prominent  piece  a  man  can  wear.      Every  man  with  any  regard  for  his 
personal  appearance  wants  his  watch  chain  rio-ht. 

siMMons  Q>i/iins 

E  MARK 

The  beauty  of  desip^n  and  finish  and  the 
satisfactory  service  of  the  Simmons  Chains, 
have  made  them  a  standard  amonfr  well- 
dressed  men  and  women. 
The  surface  of  a  Simmons  Chain  is  not  a 
wash  or  plate.  It  is  a  rolled  tube  of  12  or 
14  karat  solid  gold,  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
withstand  the  wear  of  years. 

If  your  jeweler  hasn't  Simmons  Chains  write 
us  for  Style  Book — make  your  selection  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied 


DICKENS     9327 


DICKENS      II52I 


DICKENS    5428 


M  O- 


""    -i^JT^ 


DICKENS     1768         ^*^\    '  ^ 


TRAU 
are  always  "correct"  in  style.  That  is  one 
reason  why  first-class  jewelers  have  handled 
them  for  forty  years.  A  man  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  can  be  just  as  sure  as  a  New 
Yorker  that  he  is  getting  the  "proper  thing" 
If  he  buys  a  Simmons  Chain. 

Waldemar  and  Dickens  are  the  most  popular 
styles  this  year.  Lapels,  vests  and  fobs  are 
also  in  good  taste.  For  women  there  are 
chatelaines,  neck,  eyeglass  and  guard  chains 
and  bracelets. 


R.  F.  Simmons  Co.         (Established  1873)         177  N.  Main  St.,  Attleboio,  Mass. 

Look  for  SLMMONS  stamped  on  each  piece— your  protection  and  guarantee  for  -rear. 


DOUGLAS   FAIRBANKS 
The  Popular  Actor  who  Made  a  Great 
New  York  Success  in  "Officer  566," 
^Vearing  a  Dickens 
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A  PICTURE  of  a  man  in  underwear 
can  be  made  to  look  comfortable — 
but  will  that  same  underwear  he  com- 
fortable on  you  ? 

That  is  what  you  want  to  know  and  the 
picture  can't  tell  you. 

But  this  word  picture  does  give  you  the 
faets  that  prove  Wright's  Spring  Needle 
Ribbed  Underwear  will  fit  you  perfectly, 
be  comfortable  to  your  skin,  and  has  the 
wear-resisting  qualities  that  will  save 
you  money. 

The  spring-needle  knitting  gives  to  this 
underwear  an  elasticity  that  insures  per- 
fect fit — the  fabric  gives  with  the  body's 
every  motion — when  stretched  it  springs 
back  again  to  its  correct  knitted  shape — 
the  collar,  cuffs  and  anklets  always  fit 
snugly — washing  will  not  take  the  elas- 
ticity out  of  any  Wright  garment. 

The  method  of  knitting  produces  a  surface  that 
is  a  comfort  to  the  skin — the  ribbing  permits 
the  pores  to  breathe  and  perform  their  func- 
tion of  carrying  off  bodily  \vaste. 
■Wright's  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear 
keeps  out  the  cold  and  keeps  in  the  body  heat, 
guarding  the  skin  against  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  that  cause  colds  and  pneumonia. 


Wright's  Health  Underwear  presents  a  fleecy 
lining  to  the  skin  for  comfort  and  protection. 
The  knitting  gives  each  garment  the  elasticity 
that  means  perfect  fit,  permanent  shape,  and 
the  strength  to  resist  washtub  wear.  The 
fleece  is  woven  in  the  garment  and  will  not 
mat  or  wear  off. 

If  you  are  susceptible  to  colds, -work,  outdoors 
or  in  a  draughty  place,  you  'should  wear 
Wright's  Health  Underwear  for  your  health's 
sake.  This  better  underwear  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  kinds. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Wright's  Spring 
Needle  Ribbed  Underwear  and  Wright's 
Health  Underwear.  Made  in  cotton,  cotton 
and  wool  and  pure  wool— in  union  suits  or 
shirts  and  draw/ers.  The  exact  kind  of  under- 
wear that  will  best  suit  your  requirements 
will  be  found  bearing  a  Wright  label. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 
75  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


S|^  Made  in  the  cup  at  the  table  ^^ 


INSTANT 


Is 


m 


ee 


Absolutely  pure  coffee  refined  like  ■  ■  sugar  —  use  it 
as  you  do  sugar — '2  to  ^^  teaspoonful  in  wW  a  C"P — pour  on 
boiling  water  —  sugar  and  cream  to  ^  taste — the  fla- 
vor is  always  perfect — you  control  the  strength.  Sold  by 
grocers  at  30c  and  85c  per  tin  except  in  extreme  West  and 
South.  If  your  grocer  hasn't  it,  send  us  his  name  and  30c 
and  receive  a  full  size  tin.     Fine  for  the  demi-tasse! 


A  bnnk  telling  how  to  prepare  24  delicious"  New  DessertM     I 
and  Delicaciei"  mailed  free  upon    repuest   by  pott  card. 

G.  Washington  Coffee  Sales  Co.,  83  Wall  Street,  NewYork 


1 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


OVER  a  year  ago  some  verses  called 
"  The  Song  of  the  Tinker  "  were  ta- 
ken from  an  English  periodical  and  printed 
anonymously  in  a  New  York  newspaper. 
They  were  excellent  verses,  strongly  musi- 
cal and  full  of  vigorous  joy.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  find  them  again,  and  in  the  company  of 
poems  of  equal  merit,  in  May  B\Ton's 
"  The  Wind  on  the  Heath.  Ballads  and 
Lyrics  "  (CJeorge  H.  Doran  Company).  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  several  columns 
with  poems  of  real  distinction  from  this 
admirable  book;  the  two  which  appear 
below  are  fair  samples  of  its  quality.  "  The 
Song  of  the  Tinker  "  is  pleasantly  remin- 
iscent of  a  poem  bj-  Burns  and  of  that  gay 
old  ballad  "  Amo,  amas,  I  love  a  lass." 
"  The  Pageant  of  Seamen,"  of  which  we 
can  give  only  a  part,  is  worthy  to  stand 
among  the  best  of  the  poems  dealing  with 
English  history — with  the  work  of  Kipling 
and  Alfred  Noyes. 

The  Song  of  the  Tinker 

By  May  Byron 

I  am  a  man  of  pot  and  pan, 

I  am  a  lad  of  mettle; 
My  tent  I  pitch  by  the  wayside  dit<;h 

To  mend  your  can  and  kettle; 
While  town-bred  folk  bear  a  year-long  yoke 

Among  their  feeble  fellows. 
I  clink  and  clank  on  the  hedgerow  bank. 

And  blow  my  snoring  bellows. 

I  loved  a  lass  with  hair  like  brass, 

And  eyes  like  a  brazier  glowing; 
But  the  female  crew,  what  they  will  do, 

1  swear  is  past  all  knowing! 
She  flung  her  cap  at  a  plowman  chap. 

And  a  fool  I  needs  must  think  her. 
Who  left  for  an  oaf  the  mug  and  loaf. 

And  the  snug  little  tent  of  a  tinker. 

But  clank  and  clang,  let  women  go  hang. 

And  who  shall  care  a  farden? 
With  the  solder  strong  of  a  laugh  and  a  song 

My  mind  I'll  heal  and  harden. 
My  ways  I'll  wend  and  the  pots  I'll  mend. 

For  gaffer  and  for  gammer. 
And  drive  my  cart  with  a  careless  heart. 

And  sit  by  the  road  and  hammer! 

The  Pageant  of  Seamen 
By  M.\Y  Byron 

The  song  of  the  sea-adventurers,  that  never  were 

known  to  fame. 
The  roving,  roistering  mariners  that  builded  our 
England's  name: 
F'oolhardy,  reckless,  undaunted. 
Death  they  courted  and  taimted: 
In  the  jaws  of  hell  their  flag  thoy  flaunted,  an- 
swering flame  wilh  flame. 

-Vn  endless  pageant  of  power  and  pride,  they  steer 

from  the  long-ago. 
From  quays  that  molder  beneath  the  tide,  from 
cities  whose  walls  lie  low: 
C'arrark  and  sloop  and  galley, 
Out  of  the  dark  they  rally, 
.\s  homing  birds  over  hill  and  valley,  back  to  the 
land  they  know. 

The  erews  of  the  Bristol  Guinea-men.  that  traded 

to  Old  (^alabar. 
Fading  for  y(>ars  t)ut  of  English  ken  in  sweltering 
seas  afar; 
The  Danes  and  the  Dtitoh  they  raced,  tliere. 
The  Brandenburgers  they  chased  there. 
They    bid    the    Portiiigale    eai'goes    waste     there 
under  an  evil  star. 

The  stately  captains  of  bark  and  brig,  in  the  days 

of  the  good  Qui-en  .\une; 
liuler  eai'h  powdered  periwig  was  the  brain  of  a 

sea-bred  man. 

(Continued  on  page  920) 
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$1475 


Completely  Equipped 


Model  71  T 


Complete  Electric 

Lighting 
Outfit,  Generator  and 

Storage  Battery 
Self  Starter 
45  Horsepower 
Q.  D.  Demountable 

Rims  and  extra  Rim 


Timken  Bearings 
Center"  Control 
Wheel  Base  114  inches 

Brewster  Green  Body, 
Ivory  striped,  nickel 
plated  and  dead 
black  trimming. 


Warner  Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and  Boot 

Clear  Vision  Wind 
Shield 


Prestolite  Tank 


JIT  This  car  has  the  power  of  an  $1^00  car;  it  has  the 
j\  strength  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has  the  size  of  an  $1,800  car; 
it  has  the  seating  capacity  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has  the 
wheel  base  of  an  $1,800  car ;  it  has  the  chassis  construction  of 
an $1,800  car;  it  has  the  comfort  of  an  $1,800 car;  it  has  the 
finish  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has  the  equipment  of  an  $1,800  car. 


^ 


All  of  which  is  made  possible  by  an  annual  production 

of  40,000  cars. 

Handsome  catalogue  on  request. 


{Please  Address  Dept.  17) 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Reveries  of  a  Satisfied  Home-maker 

t\ZILY  smoking  in  the  restful  quiet  of  home — the  Dreamer's 
J  thoughts  turn  to  the  Orient — the  land  of  the  rug — and  luxury. 
Vividly  he  sees  the  Oriental  weaver — seated  at  her  loom — working 
indefatigably  at  her  almost  endless  task.  He  thinks  of  the  great  expense 
of  toilsome  and  haphazard  methods  of  production  —  of  the  many 
middle-men  to  receive  their  profits — of  the  tedious  and  perilous  cara- 
\  an  journeys  and  of  the  long  sail  over  the  seas. 
In  the  selection  of 

^Jjittall  Bugs 

for  his  liome  he  has  secured  rugs  just  as  fine  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost.  They  are 
made  from  tlie  same  wools  in  Oriental  designs  and  colorings. 

Selection  of  design  and  color  is  as  important  as  quality.  In  buying  a  Whittall 
you  have  no  quality  worries.     Whittall   Quality  is  standard. 

There  is  a  Whittall  Quality  for  every  class  of  wear  and  for  every  price. 

Look  for  the  name  "Whittall's"  woven  into  the  back  of  every  rug  and  yard 
of  carpet  you  buy.  Send  for  our  booklet  "Oriental  Art  in  American  Rugs" — 
it  tells  you  what  this  name  means  to  you. 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  Dept.  Y  Worcester,  Mass. 
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How  to   Interpret  the  Bible 

Profbssor  John   E.  McKadyen's  lucid  article  in  the 

December  Number  of 

THE   HOMILETIC    REVIEW 

PtT  copy,  30  cents  Per  Year,  $3.  00 

FUNK  &  WAGNAM.S  COMPANY     -     Xe«  York 


Concise  Standard 
Dictionary 


Jerse  difini  lions  of 
28,cxx)    words    and 
terms,    500   illustrations  ;   also 
))roper  names,  foreign  plirasis, 
weights  and  measures,  abbreviations,  coinage,  etc.,  etc. 
Handy  for  you,  helpful  to  your  children. 

.Sirnni;  cloth  cover,  i)ricr  onlv     (i(\e*  postage. 
Funk  &  W.cn.jli  Comp.ny.  New  York  O  l/C 


I  ic. extra 


The 

'OXYGEN 
TOOTM  POWDEF^ 


To  Whiten  the  Teeth 

lt'«  the  Oxygen  (in  the  form  of  prrox  idf  of  hydrogen)  in  Calox 

that  renders  it  so  perfect  a  cleanser  and  whitener  of  the  teeth. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.     Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  DruRsitts,  25  ccntH. 

Samptt'  atifl  lUoiklit  I r>f  "U  rui'iiaf 

McKESSON   &   ROBBINS.  NEW  YORK 

Ask  for  llif  Ciiliix  lixnli  llritsli.  Sir. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  918) 

Was  there  work  to  be  done?     They  did  it; 
Was  there  danger?     They  prcst  amid  it ; 
Wounded  to  death,  with  a  smile  they  hid  it,  and 
perished  as  sailors  can. 

The  men  that  talked  with  a  Devon  twang,  as  they 

hoisted  the  sails  of  Drake — 
All  through  the  West  their  rumor  rang,  the  pride 
of  the  Dons  to  break. 
Fierce  to  seize  and  sunder 
The  golden  argosies'  plimder. 
The   New   World's  dread   and   the  Old  World's 
wonder,  splendid  for  England's  sake. 

The  coasting  craft  and  the  fishing -craft,  lugger  and 

ketch  and  hoy, 
With   a   deck-gun   fore    and   a   blimderbuss   aft, 
served  by  a  man  and  a  boy; 
Their  tiny  armaments  flinging 
On  frigate  and  gim-boat — bringing 
Prizes  and  prisoners  home  with  singing,  fired  with 
a  desperate  joy. 

Ruffed  to  the  chin,  or  laced  to  the  knee,  or  stript 

to  the  waist  for  fight. 
Herding  the  alien  hordes  of  the  sea  to  fields  of 
defeat  and  fiight. 
Or,  lit  by  the  lightning's  flashing. 
Close-hauled  through  the  hurricane  thrashing. 
With  decks   a-wash  and   with  spars   a-crashing, 
they  swoop  on  the  reeling  sight. 

The  sea-dogs  stia-dy — the  sea-hawks  bold,   that 

were  never  known  to  fame — 
The    grim    adventurers,    young    and    old,    that 
builded  our  England's  name — 
Over  the  waters  of  dreaming. 
Their  bows  are  rocking  and  gleaming. 
To  the  sun  imsetting  their  flag  is  streaming,  an- 
swering flame  with  flame. 

To  a  recent  number  of  The  Dublin  Re- 
vieiv,  Alfred  Perceval  Graves  contributes 
a  thoughtful  and  interesting  study  of  "  The 
Preternatural  iu  Early  Irish  Poetry."  He 
gives  his  own  translations  of  several  poems. 
One  of  these  we  reprint  below.  It  is  thor- 
oughly Irish  in  spirit,  and  far  removed 
from  what  is  called  "  Neo-Celtie  "  verse. 
The  anticlimax  of  the  last  line  is  delight- 
fully naive. 

The  Fairy  Host 

TR.\NStATED   BY    ALFRED  PERCEVAL    GRWES 

Pure  white  the  shields  their  arms  upbear 
With  silver  emblems  rare  o'ercast. 

Amid  blue  glittering  blades  they  go. 
The  horns  they  blow  are  loud  of  blast. 

In  well-instructed  ranks  of  war 

Before  their  chief  they  proudly  pace. 

Cerulean  spears  o'er  every  crest, 
A  curly-tresswl,  i)ale-Nisaged  race. 

Honeath  the  fiame  of  their  attack 
IJan^  and  black  turns  every  coast 

With  such  a  terror  to  the  fight 

Flashes  that  mighty  ^■engeful  host. 

Small  wonder  that  their  strength  is  great, 

Since  royal  in  estate  are  all, 
Each  hero's  head  a  lion's  fi-ll 

A  golden-yellow  nume  lets  fall. 

Comely  and  smooth  their  bodies  are, 
Their  eyes  the  starry  blue  eclipse. 

The  pure  white  crystal  of  their  teeth 
Laughs  out  buneath  thi>ir  thin  red  lips. 

Good  are  they  at  man-slaying  feats, 

Melodious  over  meats  and  ale, 
Of  woven  verse  they  wield  the  spell. 

At  chess-craft  they  excel  the  Gael. 
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An  otherwise  excellent  anthology  of  Eng- 
lish verse  recently  published  represents  the 
author  of  "  The  White  Horse  "  and  •'  The 
Inn  at  the  End  of  the  World"  ])y  one 
limerick  !  But  Gilbert  Chesterton's  fame 
as  a  poet  is  secure,  even  if  there  still  are 
people  who  know  him  only  as  a  master  of 
prose.  The  stirring  poem  which  wo  re- 
print was  cabled  over  to  the  New  York  Sun. 
It  has  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
discussion  of  contemporary  events;  it  has 
also  the  value  which  belongs  to  the  exact  ex- 
pression of  high  thought. 


^^ 


The  March  of  the  Black  Mountain 


By  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton 

What  will  there  be  to  remember 

Of  us  in  the  days  to  be? 
Whose  faith  was  a  trodden  ember 

And  even  our  doubt  not  free. 
Parliaments  built  of  jiaper 

And  the  soft  swords  of  gold 
That  twist  like  a  waxen  taper 

In  the  weak  aggressor's  hold. 
A  hush  around  Hunger  slajing, 

A  city  of  serfs  unfed, 
AVhat  shall  we  leave  for  a  saying 

To  praise  us  when  we  are  dead? 

But  men  shall  remember  the  Mountain 

That  broke  its  forest  chains. 
And  men  shall  remember  the  Mountain 

When  it  marches  against  the  plains. 
And  christen  their  children  from  it 

.\nd  season  and  ship  and  street. 
When  the  Moimtain  came  to  Mahomet 

And  looked  small  before  his  feet 
His  head  was  high  as  the  crescent 

Of  the  moon  that  seemed  his  crown, 
And  on  glory  of  past  and  present 

The  light  of  his  eyes  looked  down. 

One  hand  went  out  to  the  morning 

Over  Brahmin  and  Buddhist  slain, 
And  one  to  the  west  in  scorning 

To  point  at  the  scars  of  Si)ain. 
One  foot  on  the  hills  for  warden 

By  the  little  Mountain  trod. 
And  one  was  in  a  garden 

And  stood  on  the  grave  of  God. 
But  men  shall  remember  the  Mountain 

Tho  it  fall  down  like  a  tree; 
They  shall  sec  the  sign  of  the  Mountain 

Faith  cast  into  the  sea. 

Tho  the  crooked  swords  overcome  it 

And  the  Crooked  Moon  ride  free. 
When  the  Mountain  comes  to  Mahomet 

It  has  more  life  than  he. 
But  what  will  there  be  to  remember 

Or  what  will  there  be  to  see — 
Tho  our  towns  through  a  long  November 

Abide  to  the  end  and  be? 
Strength  of  slave  and  mechanic 

Whose  iron  is  ruled  by  geld — 
Peace  of  immortal  panic — ■ 

Love  that  is  hate  grown  cold. 
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DROP  A  POSTAL 


B/\RG/\IINS  IIN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Christmas  Catalogue  No. 
33,  containing  Lists  of  the  very  NEWEST 
publications.  Thousands  of  brand  new  books 
of  Publishers'  Remainders  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  and  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction. 

THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 

1302-4  Filbert  Street.  .  Ph:ladelphia 


Heinz  Baked  Beans 


The  Name  "Heinz"  and  the  Word  "Baked"  On  the  Label 
Are  Double  Proof  of  Real  Quality  and  Real  Baking. 

THE  United  States  Government  forbids  the 
use  of   the   word   "Baked"  on  the  label  of 
beans  that  are  not  baked. 

But  the  word  "Baked"  is  never  omitted  from 
a  tin  of  Heinz  Beans. 

It's  oven-baking  that  develops  the  full,  rich 
flavor  of  Baked  Beans.  It  is  oven-baking  that 
drives  out  the  excess  moisture  and  concentrates  the 
nutriment. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  baked,  like  pies  and 
biscuits,  under  direct  heat. 

That's  why  they  offer  such  perfect  flavor,  so  much 
more  satisfaction  than  beans  that  are  simply  boiled  or  steamed, 
as  are  most  of  the  brands  sold  in  tins. 

Slices  of  choicest  pork  and  rich  tomato  sauce  give  added 
snap  and  savor  to  Heinz  Baked  Beans.  There  are  four 
kinds  to  meet  every  taste: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Heinz    Baked    Pork    and     Beans  without  Tomato 

Sauce  (Boston  Style) 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Pork 

(Vegetarian) 

Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 

Other  delicious  Heinz  F"()Oil  Products  are  Heinz 
Preserves,  Jellies,  Tomato  Ketchup,  Tomato  Soup, 
Peanut  Butter,  Spaghetti,  Pure  Vinegars,  etc. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Co. — 57  Varieties 
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"V  VARIETIES 


NoOtherflllNGCABINEl 


Like 

This 


R  ocant  ontf  clotts  lilt*  o  (>«<>)% 
and  (noh«irtll09  •nd 

flndtf^S  o  O'*0ki 


bYSTtMAllC    FIUNO    Sftf  O    MANOY    fJLE    mtont   GREATER    tCONOflf 
and   EFnclEWCV   ft»     th«  ftaj>dbi>a   of   \C\>m  BUSINESS    ond  the    »>ondrfH 
I  o(     All    hond^  rit<«  u   ch« 

A  30  DAY  FREE  IfilAL  -HI 
prove  IL  ShiDfTi«nll  rr\nr\»  on/' 
wh*'*  on  credit  on<J  aopfowoi 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  «!«* 
rn^trw  l^^prov«lT^«n^»  -MingcO 
Drop  froil,  ■  f'ytOTjottc  TiUino 
Fol/owtr.  -Eight  To'n.d  Sl««l 
RoII«r  B«orir^g»  oil  Improwtd  Ea- 
i€nt<oo  Siid«». 

All  S(yit»  o(  Cot>irt«ti  ood 
Otl)«r<>lingd«vlc«>  Fii.ngO«»K». 
[)«»kF.i«».«U,  Wr.t«iorcotoiog 
ono  direct  moil  ord«r  proponi'on 
for  tcrruory  II)  w^'ch  •*«  hov«  ijo 

°"""    TO.  AUTOMATIC 

FJLC    ft    INDEX    CO 
Cr«<o  Boy-  ""' 


"DON'T  SHOUT"!^ 

"I  hear  you.     I  can  hciir  now  »« 
well  aSHnybody.     "How?'    <lh. 
BOmethini?      new  —  T  H  K 
i  MORLEY  PHONE     Ivea 
[j  jiiiir  in  my  earn  now,  but  the 
W   are  invisible.   I  would  not  kn 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  rii;ht. 

•The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  wh&t  frlasses 
are  to  the  eyes      Invisible,  j 
comfortable,   weiyhtlebs    and 
harmless.    Anyone  ran  adjust 
it."     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Writ*  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dcpt.  772,  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila. 
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Corr-Construction  is  used  in 
this  addition  to  the  Ford  Motor 
Plant  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


(PRR-  (dNSTRUCTION 


J//re 
Corr- 


FLOORS,         WALLS, 


ROOFS 

there  is  a  specific 


For  every  building — from  dwelling  to  factory 
method  of  CORR-CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  Ford  plant  shown  above,   CORR-PLATE  was  used  to  give  the 
floors  heavy  carrying  power. 

The  design  shows  how  CORR-MESH  is  used.      It   is   a   ribbed,  expanded 
metal  lath  and  stud  for  roofs  and  walls.      Saves  centering  expense. 

For  Every  Type  of  Fireproof  Building 

CORR-CONSTRUCTION  means 
lighter,  more  quickly  erected, less 
costly  fireproof  buildings. 


Our  cor|>s  of  En- 
gineers is  at  your 
service  vo  detail  this 
method  tor  your  pur- 
poses. Write  for 
booklet,  telHnor  type 
of  builciing  you  have 
in  mind. 


When  your 
shoe  lace  breaks 

you'll  be  sorry  you  didn't  have 
"NF  10"  put  in  when  you' 
bought  the  shoes. 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

save  you  the  annoyance  of  broken 
laces.  Stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs.  to  tlie 
foot  without  hrcakinjr.  I'atentetl  steel 
tii)s — look  for  "N  F  10"  on  every  tip. 
l'"very  pair 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  centa  per  pair.  I)tit  worth  many  tiine.s 
tint  prill-  ill  the  sulisf;ution  they  Kivf. 
hlai  k  or  tail  —  (our  Iciiulhs  for  im-ii's  and 
uoinen's  hiuh  shofs.  At  all  .shoe,  ih  y-KOods 
and  men's  fiimishiiiu  stori'S.  If  your  ih-aler 
ha:«n't  them,  donl  take  a  siil)slitiiti — -.seiui 
1(1  cents  to  lis.  Write  for  booklet  showing 
complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co., 

Dcpt.  E,  RcadinK,  Pa. 

^^akers  of  the  famous  Nufashond 
Silk  ( )xfi)rd  I.iiees  and  Corset  Laies 


Are  these  a  bribe  or  a  warning 

That  wc  turn  not  to  the  sun. 
Nor  look  on  the  lands  of  morning. 

Where  deeds  at  last  are  done? 
Where  men  shall  remember  the  Mountain 

When  truth  forgets  the  plain 
And  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Mountain 

That  did  not  fall  in  vain. 
Death  and  eclipse  and  comet 

Thimder  and  peals  that  rend 
When  the  Mountain  came  to  Mahonet 

Because  it  was  the  end. 

From  Tfw  Wentminnler  Gazette  we  tako 
this  nuisical  bit  of  dialoct  verse.  Possibly 
the  imagery  is  over-fantastic,  especially  in 
the  fourth  stanza,  but  as  a  whole  the  poem 
is  successful.  The  rhythm  reproduces  ex- 
cellently the  rush  and  sweep  of  the  wind. 

Red  Leaver  and  Rooks 

Hy   P.  K.  V. 

Brown  leaves  an"  scarlet  an'  golden  as  a  guinea, 
Tlie  West   Wind  he  drives  'em,  he  drives  'em 
ev(T  .so. 
.Ml  down  the  fle'kl-iJath.  an'  all  a-down  the  spinney, 
1I("  blows  'em  an"  shows  'em  tlie  road  they  must 
go! 

The  North  Wind's  northerly,   tlic  South  Wind's 
southerly. 
The  Kast  Wind's  easterly     oh.  lilue  and  hard 
lie  hulls. 
The  West   Wind's  the  best  wind — so  friendly  an' 
so  brotherly. 
He   blows   down    the   beech-nuts,    an'    fills   tlio 
rooks'  tails! 

Wild  is  the  West  Wind  bewllderin'  the  twilight. 
Ills  great  clouds  a-comiii'  like  the  grey-geese  olT 
t  he  seas. 


Wild  blows  his  trumpets,  liis  wild  voices  fly  light. 
Where   fallin'    an'    callin"    the   rooks   take   the 
trees ! 

Daylight's  diggin'  time — from  full  shield  to  new 
sickle 
The   moon's   arrow.s  ever  are  for  true  lovers 
loo.sed. 
But  twilight  is  ray  light,  so  trumpetty  and  musical 
When  tossed  down  the  West  Wind  the  rooks 
drop  to  roost! 

Black  roolcs  and  gold  leaves — oh,  golder  than  a 
guinea. 
The   wild   Wind   he  drives   'em   from  out  the 
roarin'  West, 
All  down  the  sky-paths,  an'  all  a-down  the  spinney. 
He  flings  "em  an'  sings  'em  to  roost  an'  to  resti 

The  North  Wind's  northerly,  the  South  Wind's 
southerly. 
The   East   Wind's  easterly — for  all   his  sunny 
looks! — 
The  West   Wind's  the  best  wind — so  friendly  an' 
so  brotherly. 
Hi>  sweeps  up  the  red  leaves  an'  blows  home  the 
rooks. 

Harper's  Magazine  recently  printed  the 
following?  epigram.  It  is  an  excellent  ex- 
amph'of  condensation  of  expression;  less 
conscientious  poets  would  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  expand  so  attractive  an 
idea,  and  would  thus  lose  the  powerful 
directness  which  marks  Mr.  McCoy's  lines. 

Circumstance 

By  S.vMiiiL  McCtiY 

O  little  naked  rotnn  wherein 

M>   workday  life  is  spent. 
When  wilt  thou  ci-a.se  to  hem  me  in. 

And  leavi'  the  sky  my  tent?   . 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A    PREACHER'S    WINNING    FIGHT 
FOR    DEMOCRACY 

ONE  morning  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  two  visitors  stood  on  the 
veranda  of  Tom  L.  Johnson's  house  in 
Cleveland.  One  of  them  was  August 
Lewis,  to  whom  Henry  George,  the  famous 
single  taxer,  had  dedicated  his  last  book; 
the  other  a  young  preacher  from  Cincin- 
nati, broad-shouldered,  blond-haired,  boy- 
ish-looking, with  a  pleasing  smile  and  a 
hearty,  stimulating  hand-clasp.  Johnson, 
who  was  then  fighting  for  better  govern- 
ment in  Cleveland,  threw  his  arm  affec- 
tionately around  the  young  preacher's 
shoulders,  and  said,  "  Lewis,  some  day 
Bigelow  and  I  are  going  to  rewrite  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio."  He 
did  not  live  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled, 
but  the  young  minister,  Herbert  S.  Bige- 
low, became  president  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  that  ten  years  later  gave 
the  people  of  Ohio  the  right  to  adopt  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  which  it  did  at 
the  recent  election,  along  with  about  thirty- 
five  other  measures  which  by  comparison 
make  the  old  constitution  look  as  tho  it 
were  written  bj'  a  special  committee  se- 
lected by  Abdul  Hamid,  Porfirio  Diaz,  and 
Prince  Tsun  of  the  Manchus.  Bigelow's 
story,  as  narrated  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine by  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  is  the 
story  of  the  spiritual  unrest  that  is  break- 
ing the  chains  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  of  the 
development  of  political  ideals  and  of  the 
effort  nearly  all  over  the  land  to  make 
these  ideals  realities.  Mr.  Stockbridge 
tell  us  that — 

Herbert  Bigelow  is  a  rare  combination  of 
dreamer  and  doer — a  poet  by  instinct,  with 
the  muscles  of  a  miner.  He  was  born  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  January  4,  1870,  and  his 
father  was  a  poor  laborer  named  Seeley. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  baby. 
When  he  was  eight  he  ran  away  to  become 
a  bootblack.  At  nine  he  ran  away  again 
and  never  went  back.  A  kind-hearted 
Michigan  farmer  took  him  in  and  kept 
him  for  several  years.  Then  he  cut  loose 
and  became  a  "  bell-hop  "  in  a  Florida 
hotel.  Wealthy  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Bigelow,  saw  him  reading  the  Bible, 
found  that  he  wanted  an  education, 
adopted  him,  gave  him  their  name,  and 
took  him  to  their  home  in  Cleveland.  He 
went  to  Oberlin  College,  then  to  Western 
Reserve  University,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1894.  He  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  a  year  or  so. 
Then  he  married  an  Oberlin  classmate, 
Margaret  Doane,  and  went  to  Cincinnati, 
to  enter  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

While  he  studied  theology  Airs.  Bigelow 
studied  medicine.  Thej^  lived  in  a  poor 
tenement  and  founded  the  first  social  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Then 
the  pulpit  of  old  Vine  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  fell  vacant  in  1890,  and 
young  Bigelow  was  chosen  pastor. 

The  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church 
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1913  Model  37.A.  30-40  h.  p.,  $1475  Complete 


Good  Roads,  Clay  Roads,  Hilly  Roads 
This  Car  Is  Built  for  Them 


For  ten  years  Marion  cars  have  been 
making  enviable  records  in  every  kind  of 
service.  Now  comes  the  best  and  finest 
Marion  of  them  all.  It  is  a  big,  hand- 
some, faithful  30-40  horsepower  five  pas- 
senger touring  car,  built  for  cross  country 
enjoyment.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  find 
roads  which  will  thoroughly  test  its  pulling 
strength.  It  is  built  for  the  very  tasks  to 
which  you  will  put  it.  Solid  to  the  core  it 
is  just  the  car  for  the  up-to-date  motorist. 

Built  for  wear  first  of  all,  and  then 
equipped  with  every  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, this  new  mpdel  of  the  famous 
Marion  line  is  matchless.  Electrically 
lighted,  self-starting,  constructed  with  lots 
of  room,  with  style  and  beauty  apparent 
in  every  line,  it  makes  Marion  ownership 
an  appreciated  pleasure. 

It  is  sturdy  throughout.  The  motor, 
cast  in  pairs,  with  all  valves  enclosed, 
is  powerful,  efficient  and  economical.     It 


will  give  you  no  trouble.  It  has  three- 
point  suspension.  The  pre-ssed  steel  frame 
is  strongly  reinforced.  The  four  double 
acting  brakes  are  large  and  effective.  The 
rear  system  with  its  expensive  bearings  is 
unusually  rugged  and   is  double  trussed. 

These  few  items  indicate  the  staunch- 
ness of  the  Marion  car  as  a  whole.  It  pre- 
sents to  you  a  splendid  opportunity  to  own, 
for  a  moderate  price,  an  automobile  with 
the  appearance  and  features  of  the  most 
expensive  cars.  Moreover,  ownership  of  a 
Marion  is  an  inexpensive  pleasure. 

For  those  who  want  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  car  we  have  the  electrically 
starting  48-A,  the  Marion  de  luxe^  at 
$1850.  The  Marion  "  Bobcat,"  $1425,  is 
the  snappiest  speed  car  of  the  year. 

We  offer  to  automobile  dealers,  or  to 
business  men  entering  the  trade  upon  a 
substantial  basis,  the  fairest  sales  agree- 
ment ever  written.  Ask  us  about  territory. 


Everything  You  Need  in  a  Motor  Car 


Disco  Self  Starter 
Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
Warner  Speedometer 
Nickeled  Trimmings 
Tools,  Tire  Irons 
Center  Control         # 


Dynamo  Electric  Lighting  System 
Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims,  One  Extra 
Mohair  Top,  Boot,  Storm  Curtains 
Brewster  Green  or  Deep  Wine  Color 
Plate  Glass  Windshield 
Concealed  Tool  Boxes 


Ample  Power 
Long  Easy  Springs 
Comfort,  Dependability 
Quietness,  Simplicity 
Deep  Upholstering 
Plenty  of  Room 


The  Marion  Motor  Car  Company 

916  Oliver  Avenue  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


A  new  illustrated  folder  in  colors  has  jttst  gone  to  press. 
— for    immediate    distribution,  to    fill   early    requests. 


The  edition  is  limited 
Send   for    one   now. 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  in  Coldest  Weather 
a  CLARK  HEATER  will  always  Keep  You  Warm 


It  is  neat,  compact,  attractive  and  unbreakable; 
supplies  the  heat  without  Hame,  smoke  or  smell. 
We  make  twenty  styles  of  these  heaters  from  90c 
to  $10  each.  Most  of  them  have  attractive  carpet 
covers  with  asbestos  lining.  ■ 


They  have  been  on  the  market  over  ten  years  and 
have  pleased  every  purchaser.  We  jjuarantee  that 
vou  will  be  well  satisfied  or  money  refunded. 
They  fit  in  at  the  feet,  occupy  little  space  and  are 
just  the  thin^  for  real  comfort. 


Don't  Shiver  and  be  Uncomfortabl 


when  one  of  these  heaters  will  keep  you  warm,  cosy  and  com- 
fortable on  every  business  or  pleasure  trip  in  cold  weather. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark  Heater  -  llie  only  kind  that  will 
last  indefinitely,  never  get  out  of  order,  and  heat  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  want.  Insist  on  the  Clark.  Write  for  complete 
freecatalog— a  postal  will  bring  it.  Why  not  WRITE  NOW? 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
88  La  SaUe  Avenue         ....        CHICAGO 
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1  unnesifa.fin^ly  reconvmenot  fnese 
CeJi/Gmia.  ff edns  "fo  f ravelers  wtio  wisk 
laeeJ  service 

Fre<l  Harvey  dining  car  meals .  And  en  rouie^ 
you  may  visit  iKe  Graiid  Canyon  ofAvi 


•izona 


I  delight 


On  recjueAt  wiU  *cni  our  kooklcfs  &vin<^full  derails  o^ a 
ful  journey  tl»«>u^  1he  Soulhwesi  Land  of  Enchanta\ent  to 
wmtcrlcss  Cali^rnia  where  you  ran  mo<or  and  play  &>!/  under 
Sunny  skies.  W.J  Black. Pass  Trails-  MOT-AT\SrR>-  fysfcnu 

1064  Riiilway  Exchan^o.CKico^' 


Q^li^rnia'HjnifeJ! 


for  lin^  class  travel— The  year  "round 


For  ■«>   years  wo  have  been  paying  our  customtts 

I  the  hit^heat  reiuriis  consistent  with   conservatiTO 

Uiothuils.       First  niortKSKS    loans    of   %1W  and   op 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  patKul   liiTMtl(atiuD.      I'laM  aek  for  Lo*D  Lilt  Mo.    7 1 7 

I  >2!>  CeftificateJ  o(  Deposit  also  for  aavinK  investor!. 


PERKINSBrCO.  Lawrence, Kans 


tV/ARDWOVE 

Writing  paper 


embodies  that  refinement  in  station- 
ery wliich  has  lonp  made  the  Ward 
name  so  distinctively  known  to  New 
Englanders.     Ask  you  dealer  for  it. 

It  has  ail  the  qualities  that  the  re- 
fined correspondent  revjuircs  and  sells 
at  the  rifjht  price.  It  is  appr()i)ri- 
ately  boxed  and  comes  in  the  stand- 
ard sizes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  for- 
ward you  a  sample  |)ortfolio. 

Address  for  portfolio  No.  6 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 

57-63  Franklin  St^  Boston.  Mai*!*. 


Krementz  Boakin-Clutch 
Studs  and  Vest    Buttons 

with  Cliff  Links  to  mutch,  and  he 

will  surely  be  pleased. 

Al>soliilfly     indispenHabli?    for    pveninR 

tirt-sM  or  8tifl"tiosoin  Bhirtn.  Tin"  !*impl»'>l, 

>triiMBe.Ht    anil    eiiMicst    operateii    iil"  iiiiy 

..lii.l^  iiiiuii'.  TIipyBo  in  like  ii  N>e<lleinul 

linlil  like  nn  Anchor.  No  linnger  of  liiiirr. 

iiiK  I  he  flhirt  frdtit, 

Miuli'  in  III!  Brii'lej*  from  Krenient?.  Qiiiil- 

ily  Uolli'd  (ioM  Pl.ite  lo  the  liiir^I  iiiolli. 

cr-ol-piMirl,    gol'l    or    pl.iliiiiini    iiiouilteil 

nmi  set  Willi  precious  Httmes. 

I.Miiilirit  jf  welrr.i  show  tliern  in  mnny  re- 

liiii'd  iiikI  hi'.-iittiriil  r>tvl*'s  that  will  pleuso 

llie  tllf'St  t'llHtiiliiHlfl  liitin. 

lllu'.lrateil  lUinkUM,  sliowiiiR  denigns,  on 

re(|iii'St. 

Cnllar    lliitlon    sets    Iroin  *l.nOtn  ♦6.00 

[••■r  «>•!.    ('nil  l)iitt.in«.  ti'.lK)  up  per  p.m  , 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 
101  Chcilnut  St.  Newark.  N.  J. 

LiirK'"..!  iiniiiitn.-turer.*  nl   Ingli.Kr.ide 
lewelry  ill  the  world. 


was  called  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  Cincinnati, 
because  it  was  founded  by  a  handful  of 
abolitionists  and  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  lived  up  to  its  traditions  in  regard 
to  freedom  and  liberty-.  The  new  minister 
gloried  in  these  traditions,  and  an  incident 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  few 
members  of  the  congregation  did  not  share 
his  views  is  said  to  have  made  him  the 
radical  he  now  is.  A  negro  applied  for 
membership,  and  was  opposed  by  se^•eral 
members,  among  whom  were  the  descend- 
ants of  a  Kentucky  slaveholder  and  the 
negro's  slave  mistress.  Bigelow  stood  by 
the  negro,  and  he  was  admitted,  but  had 
the  tact  to  withdraw.  The  opposition 
carried  on  a  long  series  of  persecutions,  but 
they  finally  had  to  give  up  the  fight  against 
the  minister  and  retire  from  the  church. 
We  read  on: 

One  October  day  in  1897,  George  Von 
Auer,  one  of  the  new  members,  burst  into, 
the  minister's  study  and  threw  himself" 
upon  a  lounge,  weeping. 

"  Henrj^  George  is  dead,"  he  sobbed. 

That  the  printer-philosopher,  whose 
writings  Bigelow  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve were  unsound,  could  gain  such  a  hold 
upon  his  disciples  that  his  death  seemed  a 
personal  bereavement,  was  a  revelation 
to  Bigelow.  He  reread  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  and  began  to  see  that  the  only 
thing  of  anj^  consequence  the  rich  can  do 
for  the  poor,  is,  as  Tolstoy  says,  "  to  get 
off  their  backs." 

"  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  about  which 
I  now  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  he 
said,  telling  me  of  his  conversion,  "  that 
the  world  is  suffering  more  from  the  lack  of 
a  social  conscience  and  a  sound  political 
economy  than  from  the  lack  of  agencies 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  victims  of 
social  wrongs;  that  freedom  of  opportun- 
ity is  the  brand  of  charity  that  is  needed. 

"  I  saw,  at  last,  that  religion  has  vastly 
more  to  do  with  the  question  of  wages 
than  with  the  question  of  the  Trinity.  I 
saw  more  religion  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence than  in  all  the  creeds.  I  began 
to  realize  that  unless  the  Church  substi- 
tuted for  lifeless  doctrines  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereigntj'  of  the  people  and  made  it 
her  business  to  guard  popular  liberties 
against  the  encroachments  of  subsidized 
j)olitics,  her  name  would  become  the  syno- 
nvni  for  treason  and  her  doors  the  gates  of 
hell." 

Bigelow  had  been  wrestling  with  new 
ideas  for  some  time,  and  suddenly  the  new 
conception  of  religion  took  hold  of  him. 
Protest  against  conditions  that  made  pov- 
erty replaced  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  and — 

The  single  ta.x  appeared  to  be  one  way 
out.  I  Before  long,  he  saw  what  U'llen  and 
liis  single  ta.xers  in  Oregon  had  seen — that 
the  way  to  get  the  single  tax,  and  inci- 
dentally to  get  complete  popular  liberty,, 
was  through  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
It  became  the  goal  of  his  efforts.  In  1899 
the  idea  of  direct  legislation  was  intro- 
duced to  the  people  of  Ohio  by  the  Union 
Reform  i)arty — a  little  group  of  enthusi- 
ast.s — with  the  initiative  and  referendum 
as   the   only   plank   in   its    platform — and 
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Bigelow  went  out  and  stumped  the  State 
for  the  "  I.  &  R." 

,  Reared  in  the  Republican  tradition, 
Bigelow  found  it  hard  to  tear  away  from 
the  party  that  had  been  founded  on  human 
liberty.  There  were  tens  of  thousands 
who,  like  him,  could  not  tolerate  the  Han- 
naized  Republicanism  of  the  McKinley 
Administration,  but  were  as  yet  unwilling 
to  accept  the  Democratic  party  name. 
These  men  called  a  national  convention, 
the  significance  of  which  future  political 
historians  must  recognize  in  tracing  thc> 
beginning  of  the  breaking  down  of  party 
lines  which  is  the  most  obvious  political 
phenomenon  of  1912 — the  Silver  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1900.  It  met  at  Kansas 
City  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  nominated 
William  J.  Bryan  for  President  and  Charles 
A.  Towne  of  Minnesota  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Free  silver  was  far  less  the  principle 
that  drew  these  former  Republicans  to- 
gether than  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
they  felt  the  party  of  their  old  allegiance 
had  outraged. 

Bigelow  offered  the  opening  prayer — a 
prayer  that  was  headlined  in  the  anti- 
Imperialist  press  like  the  report  of  a  rail- 
road WTcek.  "  A  thrilling  convention  !  " 
screamed  the  Duluth  Tribune  in  big  black 
letters.  "  A  Prayer  as  was  a  Prayer  ! — 
And  one  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Almighty  really  ought  to  answer  !  Nearly 
two  thousand  people  give  its  author  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  !  " 

There  was  nothing  Irreverent  in  such 
enthusiasm.  It  reflected  the  spirit  of  those 
whose  protest  Bigelow  had  voiced.  For  in 
his  prayer  he  had  laid  down  the  new  po- 
litical creed  that  is  the  dominant  issue  in 
American  politics  to-day. 

During  the  Kansas  Citj'  convention 
Bigelow  met  Tom  L.  Johnson,  who  was  a 
delegate,  and  the  two  took  an  instant  liking 
to  each  other.  Both  were  followers  of 
Henry  George;  but  the  friendship  that 
began  that  day  was  more  than  a  political 
alliance.    Mr.  Stockbridge  continues: 

Johnson  encouraged  Bigelow  to  go  int;) 
politics.  Bigelow's  congregation  agreed 
with  him  that  it  had  become  their  dutj'  as 
a  church  to  take  a  militant  hand  in  the 
war  on  fundamental  \\Tongs.  Religion  in 
the  old  sense  was  no  longer  the  test  for 
membership  in  the  Vine-street  Churcli. 
Every  one  who  wanted  to  help  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in  was  welcome. 
Men  who  had  never  had  any  religious 
training  came  in.  There  was  still  a  formal 
process  of  questioning,  since  abandoned, 
before  these  novices  could  be  enrolled. 
One  earnest  fellow,  a  real  brother  of  all 
mankind,  as  evidenced  by  the  emblems  of 
fraternal  orders  with  which  he  was  gar- 
nished, passed  the  ordeal  creditably  until, 
at  a  pause  in  the  examination,  he  inquired 
with  perfect  gravity  and  all  sincerity: 
"  Well,  Where's  your  goat?  "  He  became 
one  of  the  wheel-horses  in  the  work  the 
Vine-street  Church  set  out  to  do. 

So  did  Daniel  Kiefer,  the  Jewish  cloth- 
ing merchant,  who,  hearing  Bigelow  speak 
at  an  anti-Imperialist  meeting,  went  to 
the  Sunday-night  meetings  at  Vine  street, 
heard  about  the  single  tax,  ''  saw  the  cat," 
and  gave  himself  thenceforward,  bodj'  and 
soul  and  pocketbook,  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity— Daniel  Kiefer,  now  chairman  of 


MAINTAINING  A 
SIXTY-YEAR  OLD  STANDARD 


In  1853  we  began  making 
coaches,  carriages  and  brough' 
ams  for  well'to-do  old  families. 
Rauch  6-  Lang  became  known 
for  rigid  standards,  thus  linking 
together  v^ith  the  name  a  great 
asset  and  a  great  obligation — 
and  standards  once  attained 
must  be  maintained. 

That  we  should  make  electric 
vehicles  when  they  were  de- 
manded  was  a  natural  evolution 
of  our  business.  People  who 
had  owned  our  broughams 
wanted  us  to  make  them. 
So  we  produced  some  of 
the  first  electrics  that  were 
sold. 

Today  we  make  them  com 


The  way  these  cars  run  tells 
the  story.  The  rich  but  quiet 
elegance  and  graceful  style  have 
made  the  Rauch  &■  Lang  the 
"Car  of  Social  Prestige."  Peo- 
ple of  good  taste  and  judgment 
will  at  once  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  value  in  our  latest 
models. 

Any  Rauch  6-  Lang  agent  wil 
gladly  demonstrate. 


Book  Cabinets 

Do  ISot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE    IN    GRAND  RAPID5- 


SWEET,  DELICIOUS,  MEATY 
PECAN  NUTS 

Our  new  crop  of  choice 
Wabash  Valley  Wild 
Pecans,  the  finest 
ever  grown,  is  now 
ready.  Sweet 
meated,  easiest 
cracked.  To  see 
them  makes  your 
moKili  water!  We 
ship  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer in  10,  15  and  20- 
poiind  bags  at  25c.  a  pound, 
express  prepaid  (east  of  the 
Missouri  River).  Specia/ O^/^er— a  Renerous  sample, 
if  you  wish  it.  for  ten  cents  in  stamps.  We  also  have 
the  finest  Wild  Hickory  Nuts  and  Walnuts  you  ever 
ate.    Send  your  order  today. 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  PECAN  CO. 

234  3rd  Street  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 
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The  Invention  That  Put 
Absolute  Comfort  in  Shirts 

There  never  had  been  fully  comfortable  shirts  until  a  few 
months  ago  we  invented  the  Nek-Gard  and  put  it  on 
Faultless  Shirts.  Heretofore  you've  been  at  the  mercy  of 
your  front  collar  button's  spotting  and  pinch.  Now  you 
can  have  absolute  ease  and  comfort,  coupled  with  all  the 
style  and  service  possible  in  a  shirt. 

Even  before  this  wonderful  improvement.  Faultless  Shirts  were  the  best 
you  could  then  buy.    Now  they're  unmatchable.     Every  Faultless  Shirt, 
regardless  of  price,  has  the  comfort-making  Nek-Gard. 
Remember,  the  Nek-Gard  is  our  own  great  invention.    "It's  the  best 

thin;;  that  ever  happened  to  a  shirt."    Sold  by  best  dealers.     If  you  don't 

know  where,  write  us  and  we'll  tell  you. 


"The  Cozydozy  Kind" 

Extra  roominess  and  fullest  comfort.  And  shapeliness,  good  fit  and  flattened 
seams.  From  the  choosing  of  the  fine,  soft,  caressing  fabrics  which  are  used  to 
the  ej:/ra  finishing  touches,  everything  is  done  to  make  these  garments  faultless— 
and  they  are.    Sold  continuously  since  1881. 

EJ?0SENFELD&C0. 


DEPT. O 


eALTIMORE.MQ  USA. 


Eiggsg%43^^^gPi?gpg5^^yBgg', 


Filing  Efficiency 

K  iiol  u:<>«  i-i'iK'il  l>y  the   <-ONt  of 
the  <'iil)iii<-t. 

This  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

iviH  jon  UK  efflcieiit  service  as  any 
III.  atany  ijrici'.  Files  20,00U  letters, 
on  ('dm*  for  iiisliint 
reference.  DrawerH 
ire  dust  proof  and 
roll  eiisil.v  on  Holler 
Ut-arink'H.  A  Htronu. 
iliirahle,  Kervicealde 
file  that  looks  well  in 
liny  offire.  (iolden. 
N.itiiral  or  Wealher 

i  finish. 


$13.25  F'*'«':'r'* 


I,  M:iti. .:;:,„>•  $15.50. 
o  nii«l  tht'rc  Mriiwfi 
;:ltts    pt'<>i>oi'li(>tiali.iy 


—  inw. 

riXCEi  smIv*.  TOUT  flUiia  nii'l  tittnHf<"i'riir.' 
piohlrinii.  Si-iit  with  r.'italotft  <l>-8rril>iii-. 
iiiiiiiy  tiiin-  nixl  troiiblf  gnviiit;  office  <l^■v|l•.■^ 
mill  Hf'.'ti'iniil  tKH»krav<H 

'//1&'  Compact  Sections  ,11, . 

nil  kiiiiLn  I'f  I'lisiii'  '--  p:.f-  1,  (HI -Ik.  .If.  J,s 
Itimls  tit  n'Ctiniii  for  aliii'iHt  eviwy  rpf|nii'o> 
tn>  lit.  Qiiirlrrr«l  Onk  f>r  Hirrli  Mahiiifnity 
ftiiintM-d  f'liir  Bitlt'ii       Attinrtivf,  ni-rvironlih- 

Jticrim-.    jil    ti  .1soiiiil)]i<    iirii'cl 


1' 


y/7v;«  Filing  Desks 


$22.00  ■    -J 


% 


c n m bine 

i/nur  chnii'e 

of  10  Itinclt  of  drawfis  f.T 
niiiiK  nil  hiitiincii  dnta  in  n 
handriuine  drsk.  All  flli-s  nt 
vniir  Allien-  tips.  Solid  Oak. 
Driwfi  >-  «.n  R'tlK-rMffuini-'s. 

€//  IyI\,  N  U  I  n  (T  *  II  K  ?^  t  II  IKl 

ff—-      :iUft.-»iH»»l>-toftiiydfik. 

.<wiiu'H"rl..rK(i.  ()nkT..pl4xISin. 

Htack  I'liniiit-I  frame  %Z  SU extra. 

Trnnsportntlon 
clmtcrs       paid      at 

pi  iDH  <|ii..t«'d  to  potnla  KABt  of 

»I..nt  .Wy<»..(olo..Oklft.AT.»xiui. 

('nn*i^t<'ntlv  low  prim  tH>yond. 

S...'  Yi'iir  Dt-nlor  or  oidtT  diriTt. 

The'/ZJvMVIanufacturing  Co.  ^«„^?r  MUh! 

.Yd/'  \irk  lijjhr  ;'«-  liiilon  alrrrt 


NOTE: 


fur  di>iik   with   yonr  < 
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To  Know  Real  Shirt  Stud  Com* 
fort  Send  for  This 


TRIAL 
MODEL 


MAILED 
FREE 


No pushing.pullmg, straining;! he  Larter 
adjusts   and   locks  itscH   automatically 

LARTER 

SHIRT    STUDS 

6-  LARTER VE5T  BUTTONS 

This  trade  mark  _^^»  on  the  back 
of  a  Larter  Stud  or  Button  is  your 
guaranty  that  it  any  accident  happens 
to  the  back,  a  new  one  is  given  in  ex- 
change. If  not  atyour  jeweler  s.write  us 
Write  also  for  Handsome  Booklet 
illustrating  a  variety  of  Larter  styles 

LARTER  &  SONS.   MannfactarinK  Jewelers 
23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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the  .Joseph  Fels  Fund  Commission  of 
America  and  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  single  taxers  of  the  whole  world. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Bigelow  to  get 
permission  from  a  congregation  like  this 
to  leave  the  pulpit  to  make  political 
speeches,  as  he  did  in  1900.  During  his 
absence  ]Mrs.  Bigelow  herself  often 
preached;  at  other  times  volunte(>r  speak- 
ers, clerical  and  unordained,  discust  relig- 
ion, politics,  economics,  and  sociology  from 
the  venerable  pulpit.  The  Sunday-evening 
meetings  at  Vine  street  became  a  center  of 
new.  political  thought,  greatly  to  the  indig- 
nation of  "  Vox  Populi,"  "  Constant  Read- 
er," and  the  other  hoary  anonymities  who 
voice  the  rage  of  conservatism  whenever  a 
new  prophet  arises  to  restate  the  old  truths. 

In  1902  Tom  .Johnson  asked  Bigelow  to 
lead  the  fight  against  the  Democratic  wing 
of  Boss  Cox's  bipartisan  Cincinnati  ma- 
cliine.  When  the  primary  results  were 
announced  the  Bigelow  ticket  had  carried 
the  (iounty.  Bigelow  himself  was  named 
to  head  the  Democratic  State  ticket,  as 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  State.  The 
campaign  was  the  most  spectacular  Ohio 
had  ever  seen.  Johnson  took  the  stump, 
carying  his  famous  "  circus  tent  "  around 
the  State.  Thousands  of  people  who  never 
had  attended  a  political  meeting  went  to 
hear  him.  The  "  Red  Devil-wagon  "  in 
which  he  and  Bigelow  rode  was  the  first 
automobile  many  of  the  countrj-  folk  had 
ever  seen.  They  did  not  win,  but  they 
sowed  the  gospel  of  the  new  politics — the 
idea  of  self-government  instead  of  govern- 
ment by  Privilege — in  many  fields  where 
it  took  root  and  later  flourished  e.xceedingly. 

Then  followed  ten  years  of  labor  for 
popular  government.  Several  times  John- 
son and  Bigelow  thought  thej*  were  near 
success,  but  the  conservative  politicians 
always  managed  to  head  them  off.  How- 
ever, every  defeat  was,  in  a  way,  a  gain, 
for  every  fight  added  recruits  to  the  move- 
ment. In  1908,  after  both  houses  of  the 
assembly  had  defeated  a  bill  to  submit  to 
the  people  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, and  Johnson  had  been  stricken  with 
a  fatal  illness,  Bigelow  became  disheart- 
ened and  decided  to  withdraw  from  poli- 
tics. He  had  his  congregation  sell  their 
church  property,  establish  a  social-center 
movement  with  the  proceeds,  and  lease  a 
llicattT  for  use  as  a  church  on  Sundays. 
He  organized  a  town-meeting  society  and 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  school  board  for 
ptTmission  to  use  (he  public  schoolhouses 
as  places  for  public  discussion.  Here  he 
encountered  the  politicians,  and  found 
tlial  the  old  constitution  was  the  real  im- 
pt>diment  in  the  way  of  progress.    So — 

"  Let's  call  a  constitutional  convention," 
said  Bigelow.  His  congn\ga.ti()n  and  the 
UHMubers  of  the  towu-meoting  society 
agreed.  They  talked  about  the  plan  to 
o(]it>r  associations  and  organizations  and 
discovered  a  surprizing  number  of  peoi)le 
who  had  grievances  against  the  constitu- 
tion. Folks  who  had  tried  to  better  con- 
ditions in  hundreds  t)f  dilTerent  ways  had 
found  them.selves  up  against  the  constitu- 
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tion,  and  when  that  document  couldn't  be 
twisted  to  block  the  wheels  of  progress  the 
Supreme  Court  had  sometimes  fallen  back 
on  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  One  did  not  have  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  initiative  and  referendum  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  psj'chological  moment 
and  revise  the  constitution  of  Ohio.  The 
legislature  that  met  in  1910,  the  same  that 
a  year  before  had  defeated  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  agreed  to  let  the  people 
call  a  constitutional  convention,  if  they 
wanted  it. 

They  did  want  it — voted  for  it  more  than 
ten  to  one,  in  the  fall  of  1910.  And  this 
time,  when  Bigelow  and  his  friends  and 
the  friends  of  the  "  I.  &  R."  went  to  the 
Legislature  with  a  request,  it  was  granted. 
They  asked — as  a  measure  to  keep  the 
constitutional  convention  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  bosses  and  the  special  interests — 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  nom- 
ination of  delegates  to  the  convention  only 
by  petition,  and  that  they  should  be  voted 
for  on  separate  ballots,  without  party 
classification. 

For  the  first  time  in  Ohio  it  became  pos- 
sible to  conduct  a  campaign  without  party 
labels.  In  April,  1911,  soon  after  Tom 
Johnson's  death,  Bigelow  called  together 
at  Columbus  a  little  group  of  initiative  and 
referendum  enthusiasts  and  organized  the 
Ohio  Progressive  Constitution  League. 
The  president  was  Brand  Whitlock,  Mayor 
of  Toledo.  Bigelow  was  its  secretary  and 
the  principal  field-worker. 

Group  after  group  of  Ohio  voters  fell 
into  line  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
More  than  a  thousand  organizations,  rang- 
ing in  importance  all  the  way  down  from 
the  great  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  the  smallest  local  grange,  indorsed  the 
progressive  platform.  The  powerful  papers 
of  the  Scripps-McRae  League  lined  up 
behind  Bigelow  and  hammered  home  the 
doctrine  of  self-government  in  daily  broad- 
sides. In  everj'  county  candidates  bound 
by  wTitten  pledge  to  the  league's  platform 
were  nominated  by  the  progressives. 

The  special  interests,  awake  to  their 
danger,  organized  in  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Commerce,  and  gave  battle.  The  board 
levied  an  assessment  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill 
in  the  dollar  on  the  capital  of  every  privi- 
leged corporation  and  sent  tons  of  "  boiler- 
plate "  to  the  rural  press.  And  in  every 
county  the  special  interests  nominated 
their  '!  conservative  "  candidates. 

But  when  the  people  of  Ohio  voted  on 
November  7,  1911 — smashing  the  Cox- 
Bernard  machine  in  Cincinnati,  restoring 
Johnson's  followers  to  power  in  Cleveland, 
and  upsetting  Privilege's  apple-cart  in 
manj'  other  cities — they  declared  vnth.  no 
uncertain  voice  that  the  platform  of  the 
Progressive  Constitution  League  suited 
them,  for  out  of  the  one-hundred  and  nine- 
teen delegates,  picked  out  one  by  one  on 
the  ballots  by  the  voters,  sixty-one  were 
those  who  had  signed  the  League's  pledge 
and  nearly  a  score  more  had  openly  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  its  principles. 

The  convention  was  a  continuous  battle. 
Bigelow  was  its  president,  and  strong  men 
from  every  corner  of  the  State  held  up  his 
hands.  In  the  end  they  won — won  the 
privilege  of  submitting  the  initiative  and 
referendum  to  the  voters  of  Ohio — and  the 
voters,  eager  to  gain  control  of  their  gov- 
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The  "Majestic" 

with  electric  starter  and  lights;   full 
elliptic  springs  and   10-inch  upholstery 

Utmost  convenience  and  riding  ease 


We  believe  it  impossible  to  build  a 
car  of  greater  ease  of  riding — greater 
convenience  of  operation — than  this 
Jackson  "Majestic." 

It  embodies  the  results  of  many  years' 
experience  in  producing  comfortable 
cars;  it  literally  lacks  nothing  that 
contributes  to  motor  car  luxury. 

And  we  have  gone  a  step  farther  in 

incorporating  an  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system  that  makes  the  oper- 
ation of  the  "  Majestic  "  a  matter  of 
perfect  ease  and  simplicity. 

Hand-cranking  is  done  away  with  en- 
tirely ;  and  all  the  lamps  are  supplied 
with  current  from  an  electric  dynamo 
and  a  storage  battery  of  ample  ca- 
pacity. 

The  motor  is  started  by  the  mere  turn- 
ing of  an  electric  switch  on  the  dash. 
The  touch  of  a  button  lights  the 
lamps. 

If  you  should  ask  us  what  constitutes 
comfort  in  a  motor  car,  our  answer 
would  be, "  Not  one  thing,  but  many." 

We  would  tell  you  that  our  engineers 
understand  the  relation  of  every  ele- 


ment to  the  others;  and  combine 
them  in  perfect  harmony  and  balance. 

Thus,  we  use  four  full  elliptic  springs 
because  they  are  the  easiest  riding 
of  all. 

We   make   the   wheelbase   long   and 

use  large  wheels  and  tires. 

With  seat  cushions  10  inches  thick, 

slanted  a  trifle  toward  the  rear,  we 
build  the  seat  backs  to  shoulder- 
height. 

Bodies  are  wider  and  deeper  than 
usual,  with  plenty  of  room ;  and  with 
doors  of  extra  width. 

The  Jackson's  reputation  for  good 
mechanical  engineering  and  construc- 
tion is  maintained  by  a  power  plant 
that  does  its  work  smoothly  and 
silently. 

We  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  the 
dealer's  willingness  to  demonstrate 
the  "  Majestic "  for  you  over  your 
roughest  roads;  and  note  how  easily 
the  car  rides. 

Also,  write  for  the  literature  descrip- 
tive of  the  "  Majestic",  the  "Olympic" 
and  the  new  six-cylinder  "Sultanic". 


Jackson  "Majestic"  (illustrated)— $1975 

45  horsepower,  unit  power  plant,  long-stroke  motor,  4!^  x  5?4  inches  ; 
124-inch  wheel  base;  36  X  4-inch  tires.  Complete  equipment.  Black 
and  nickel  trimmings. 

"Olympic"  (four  cylinders)— $1500        "Sultanic"  (»ix  cylinders)— $2500 

Jackson  Automobile  Company      1318  East  Main  Street      Jackson,  Michigan 
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MORTGAGES 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  ail  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
"all  the  living  words  in  the  English  language." 


No  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
you  have  to  invest  you  will  find  a 
First  Mortgage  on  Improved  Real 
Estate  the  soundest,  most  satis- 
factory security  to  buy. 

This  company  has  had  20  years' ex- 
perience without  a  dollar's  loss  to 
any  client. 

Ltt  uj  itnd  llou  List  No.  501  and  the  hooktet. 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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Makes  dej/ 

Unlike 
Leading^ 

"I  am  so  pleased  with  your  Flour  that  I  am  recom- 
mending;  It  to  all  my  patients,  especially  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  prostration,  liver  and  kidney  affec- 
tions. I  think  it  the  finest  article  of  food  for  Invalids  I 
know  of."  Y.  L.,  M.  D.,  LL,  O..  Detroit,  Mich. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES.  WatertoWN.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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Results  are  What  You  Want 

This  man  writes:  "  I  became  a  LIFE  subscriber 
on  my  honeymoon.  Since  then  I  have  gone 
beyond  all  expectations."  Anybody  can  do  the 
same  by  subscribing  to  LIFE.  Three  months, 
one  dollar.    (See  coupon). 
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Enclosed  find  N 
One  Dollar  (Cana-    \ 
dian    $1.13,    Foreign     \ 
%  \.:i6).      Send    LIFE     ^ 
for  three  months  to 
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"Bygones" — the  handsome  premium 
picture  given  with  each  yearly  subscrip- 
tion this  season.  Subscriptions  com- 
mencing December  first  will  include  our 
superb  Christmas  Number. 


\ 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  sub- 
Bcription  renewed  at  this  rate.  This 
offer  munt  come  to  us  direct ;  not 
through  an  agent  or  dealer. 
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LIFE,  62  West  31,  New  York 
ONE  YEAR  $5.00.  (CANADIAN  $5.52.  FOREIGN  $6.04) 
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TEN  CENTS 

ALL  NEWS-STANDS 

EVERY  TUESDAY 

(Except  The    Christmas    and   Easter 
Numbers,  which  are  twenty-five  cents.) 


Add  10  Years  to  Your  Life 

— by  living  in  Southern  California,  where 
winter  and  summer  you  can  live  out  of  doors. 

Tourists  and  Settlers 

—for  all  infiirniatioii  rcKurdiii};  .Southern  Califor- 
nia writi;  Dept.  A. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Lou  Angeles.  Gal. 


This  styles  J. 50 


PANAMA 

STICK  PIN 

.luHt  linportod  fmni  I'annnia  la  a 
beauty.  A  roroHtono. entirely  new. 
cllncovere*!  IntheCulebraC'iitof  the 
I'unaina  Canal,  ('olorn,  tun.  dark 
ri'daiKl  hlue.  Set  In  latent  nt  vie  gold 
MiiiuntliiKH.  MakeHabandKomeBltt. 
I'liihi  Hciirf  )iiuHH.Z',iurh,  fancy 
fl.'iOrarh.  Crim-rnt  bruucliea  and 
liitr  pinit  $I.M  roih. 

Write  forllliiKtmted  booklet. 

Special  terntM  to  dealer; 
F.  I    POnttC0..J<wel>ri.MII»iukn,WU 


ENGINEERING  AS  A  VOCATION 

Should  bo  read  by  all  men  and  boys  interested  in  enui- 
neering.  Tells  about  education,  work  and  pay  of  eni.'i- 
neers.  Written  by  engineer  <>.' "'"i  >  ears' experience.  SI, 00 
postpaid.     J.   Mcllliilii,   1302  Nouudnnrk  llluek,  Chlrnico,  Ul. 


PARIS- LYON^^ 
MEDITERRANEE 

FRANCE'S  GREATEST  RAILWAY 

Visit  the  South  of   France,    the    entrancing, 
9un-kiucd  and  rosc-sccntcd  RIVIERA. 
THE  LAND  OF  ROMANCE. 
SONG  AND  FLOWERS 
BEAULIEU.the  f««hionable  Winter  roorl.  MONTE 
CARLO,  itt   maitnificrnt   palacet  and 
y^^^     butllinf  crowdi.  CANNES,  the  ari>- 
J^fl^^^\     tocralic  "Palm  Reach"  of  France, 
fM  f^^^B\     *'*  ''"    "">*{  luiurioui  cxpreu 
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emment,  voted  the  new  weapon  into  their 
own  hands  and  set  Ohio  free. 


THE    AMBITIOUS    SERBS 

"PVEX  before  the  allied  Balkan  States 
^-^  had  gained  anything  like  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Turks  there  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  shop-windows  of  Belgrade  huge 
war-maps  showing  in  bold  type  a  Servian 
boundary  taking  in  a  large  slice  of  Ottoman 
territory.  The  maps  also  contained  in 
various  colors  the  present  and  former 
frontiers,  to  show  how  the  little  kingdom 
has  spread  itself  out  on  the  map  of  the 
Near  East.  Himdreds  of  people  in  the 
streets  botight  the  Belgrade  newspapers — 
which  look  like  small  hand-bills — and  then 
rushed  to  the  maps,  where  they  noted  the 
advance  of  the  Servian  Army  into  Turkish 
domain.  And  everybody  talked  about  the 
great  country  Servia  would  be  after  the 
Turks  were  whipt  and  the  territory  this 
side  of  the  Bosporus  was  quartered  by 
the  allies.  The  victories  over  the  Turks 
were  important  only  as  steps  toward  ma- 
king possible  the  realization  of  Servia's 
national  aspirations.  George  Renwick, 
Belgrade  correspondent  of  the  London 
Chronicle,  Mho  is  our  authority  for  all  this, 
wTites  of  manj-  interesting  things  to  show 
how  rapidly  Servia  is  changing: 

The  city  wears  a  holiday  aspect.  Every 
other  shop  is  shut  because  people  have  had 
to  go  to  the  war.  Theaters  and  music- 
halls  have  closed;  there  is  little  or  no  busi- 
ness doing.  So  people  talk  in  knots  at  the 
street  corners,  discuss  with  animation  the 
latest  news  in  the  cafes,  or  saunter,  M-ith 
contented,  relie%'ed  air,  down  the  Corso. 
Btit  they  look  at  things  sensibly.  They 
are  not  carried  away  by  first  gains;  they 
know  this  is  a  serious,  a  life-and-death 
business,  and  that  the  task  is  but  begim. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  mistake  about 
their  determination. 

And  this  is  not  the  Belgrade,  nor  is  this 
the  Servia  which  in  Western  Europe  one 
sees  with  Western  eyes,  and  reads  but 
little  of.  No  one  can  be  long  in  the  realm 
of  the  Serb  before  he  discovers  that  there 
is  .something  here  Avhich  robs  "  The  Xew 
Scr\ia's  Aspirations  "  of  what  at  first 
blush  would  be  called  its  colossal  imper- 
tinence. It  is  the  new  spirit  of  Servia  to- 
day, and  Belgrade  is  startlingly  plain 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of 
which  the  West  is  unaware. 

Dragasche^•itch,  the  Servian  writer, 
called  Belsirade  "  the  bloodiest  stone  upon 
the  European  battle-field."  and  certainly 
Europe  has  not  another  such  war-racked 
city  to  boast  of.  Austrian,  Hungarian, 
Turk,  and  Serb  long  waged  hardest  battle 
for  it.  Century  after  century  had  nothing 
but  war  to  bequeath  to  it.  It  is  not  yet 
fifty  years  since  the  Osinanli  left  Belgrade 
for  the  last  time.  Forty  years  ago  the  Serv- 
ian ('ai)ital  looked  a  very  good  specimen  of 
a  Turkish  town,  with  its  narrow,  twisted, 
dirty  streets  and  its  low,  badly  built,  un- 
pieturesqtie  houses. 

But  forty  years,  and  the  new  spirit  of  the 
Servian,  have  wrought  a  marvelous  change. 
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Belgrade  to-day  is  a  surprize.  The  last 
traces  of  Turkish  domination  are  rapidly 
disappearing;  the  city  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely transformed.  The  principal  streets 
have  been,  or  are  being,  widened,  and  the 
rough  paving  of  huge  stone  setts  is  giving 
place  to  wood  surfaces.  Handsome  new 
buildings  are  appearing  everywhere.  The 
city,  once  little  better  than  an  ugly  cluster 
of  Turkish  dwellings  crouching  behind  its 
towering  fortifications,  is,  with  its  fine  pub- 
lic buildings,  palaces,  hotels,  arcades,  res- 
taurants and  shops,  rapidly  becoming  a 
little  Paris  of  the  Near  East. 

In  King  IVlilan  street  stands  the  hand- 
some royal  palace,  a  good-looking  build- 
ing painted  yellow.  Beside  it  is  the  royal 
garden,  both  being  entered  directly  from 
the  street.  It  was  into  this  garden  that 
the  bodies  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen 
Draga  were  thrown  after  their  murder. 
The  palace,  like  so  much  that  is  old  in  Bel- 
grade, has  had  its  day,  and  a  beautiful 
royal  abode,  in  white  stone,  is  nearing 
completion  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  gar- 
den. The  new  palace  will  add  immensely 
to  the  stateliness  of  an  already  noble  street. 

The  people's  representatives,  too,  ar(> 
not  being  neglected.  A  fine  new  Chamber 
is  being  erected  for  them.  At  present 
they  are  housed  in  a  slight,  barn-like  build- 
ing. I  was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the 
House  to-day.  In  it  there  is  no  pretense 
at  elegance;  there  is  no  regalia.  Above  the 
table  at  which  the  President  sits  is  a  fine 
picture  of  King  Peter.  On  the  President's 
right  sit  the  Ministers,  and  on  the  left  the 
various  officials.  The  members — of  whom 
there  are  172 — sit  at  desks  arranged  in 
semicircular  form.  There  is  no  oratory — 
at  least  I  heard  none,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
talking  is  generally  done  in  quiet,  conversa- 
tional manner — generally,  for,  I  suppose, 
the  Servian  Parliament  is  not  above  hav- 
ing a  "  scene."  The  members  are  paid 
about  12s.  a  day.  To  see  th^m  at  work  is 
to  be  reminded  of  a  workingmen's  political 
meeting.  I  could  not  see  a  frock-coat  or 
silk  hat  in  the  whole  assemblj\  Without 
cheering,  which  one  might  have  expected 
on  the  occasion,  the  House  decided,  in 
quick,  business-like  fashion,  to  send  tele- 
grams of  congratulation  to  the  Parliaments 
of  Servia's  allies  on  the  occasion  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  Then  it  passed  on  to 
the  election  of  a  Vice-President  and  to  other 
formal  business. 

Despite  great  progress  in  many  other 
directions,  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of 
woman's  suffrage  agitation  in  Servia,  altho 
some  of  the  women  are  already  taking  up 
occupations  which  formerlj^  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  men.  The  men,  in  turn,  favor 
sartorial  color-schemes  that  usually  are 
left  for  the  fair  sex: 

Several  of  the  Deputies  wore  the  native 
Servian  costume.  In  its  plainest  form  that 
consists  of  a  jacket  of  brown  trimmed  with 
black  braid.  The  trousers  are  of  the  same 
material,  and  are  tucked  inside  the  socks. 
That  simple  garb,  however,  does  not  please 
everyone's  color  sense.  Often  the  jacket  is 
of  brighter  hue,  and  is  embroidered  in 
gaudiest  fashion;  the  socks  outbid  the  rain- 
bow in  variety  and  vividness  of  color,  and 
are  amply  displaj^ed  when  worn  with  the 
native  foot-gear — a  curious  arrangement 
of  strips  of  leather.     When  the  days  begin 
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Cl€>or  Vision  C)rou4h<3ni 


Model  42 
$3000  f.o.b.  Delroit 


Thank   You! 

\Y^E  appreciate  the  instant  approval  given  the 
new    1913    Detroit  Electric  Clear  Vision 
Brougham,  announced  in  the  October  magazines 
and  exhibited  at  our  various  branches. 

We  have  in  the  past  introduced  seats  being  centrally  located — 
many  notable  improvements,  in 
the  development  of  the  electric 
automobile,  but  none  has  met  with 
more  approbation  than  the  Clear 
Vision  feature  which  permits  a 
clear  view  in  all  directions,  in 
front,  both  sides  and  the  rear. 

The  seating  arrangement  of  this 
car  is  not  only  unique,  but  logical 
for  driving  in  congested  traffic. 
All  seats  face  forward — the  front 


thus  ensuring  a  well-balanced, 
pleasing  appearance,  whether  the 
car  is  occupied  by  one  or  more 
persons. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our 
1913  catalog  before  purchasing 
a  motor  car  as  there  are  many 
other  new  and  exclusive  features 
in  the  Delroit  Electric  Clear 
Vision  Brougham  which  will 
interest  you. 


Brooklyn 
Buffalo 


Deliveries  on  the  1913  Delroit  Electric  will  he  scheduled  according 
to  the  date  orders  ate  received. 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

408  Clay  Avenue,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Branches :  Cleveland 

New  York  :  Broadway  at  80th  St.     Chicaao  :  24 1 6  Michigan  Ave.        Kansas  City 

(Also  Branch  at  Evanston)  Minneapolis 

The  Lamest  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Automobiles  in  the  world. 
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L&C.HARDTMUTH'S 


"THE  VELVELOUR"— Something  Different 

Fitshion  whispers;  *  "Velours!"  Keen  Jrestters  are  rhooeing  "The 
Veivelour"  to  be  apart  from  the  '  rrowd.'"  "The  Velvelour"  is 
onjinate'l  and  sold  only  by  us.  Of  finest  velvet  velour;  nilk-serje 
lined.  Three  colore:  Dark  Brown:  Dark  Gray;  Black.  Sanne  hat 
imported  costs  «3.  We  i  harge  $2  PREPAID.  Money  back  if  you 
don't  like  it  Order  now— smiply  slate  siie  and  color,  and  enclose  (2. 
Write  for  "1912  Fall  Style  Book'-FREE 

FRENCH  CO.,  253  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


kUH'lNDOR 

DFIiril  6  IN  17  DEGREES  ^ 
rhnillha    AND  COPYING.    ^ 

BEST  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE      J 


AND  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL.    L!^ 
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Sunshine   Sweat 
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No  other  form  of  sweating 
so  nearly  approaches  the 
healthful  effects  of  sunshine 
as  the  Electric  Light  Bath. 
None  other  is  so  stimulating 
as  well  as  cleansing. 

Its  tonic  radiance  brings  sweat  that 
purifies  without  fatigue.  Its  daily  use 
keeps  the  Hesh  at  normal,  clears  the 
skin,  invigorates  the  body  and  brain. 

Battle  Creek 
Electric  Light 
Bath  Cabinet 

combines  the  benefits  of  a  sun-bath 
at  Palm  Beach  with  all  the  advan- 
tages and  none  of  the  drawbacks  of 
a  Turkish  Bath — and  all  in  the 
comfort  and  privacy  of  your  own 
home  at  nominal  cost. 

The  Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath 
has  been  installed  in  many  of  the  most 
modem  homes — recogfnized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  household  equipment.  No 
surer  regulator  of  health  and  energy  can 
you  invest  in  for  the  whole  family. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  It  may  he 
the  help  yf)u 
wan  t — t  he 
spur  you 
need.  Ad- 
dress   today 

Sanitarium 
Equipment 
Company 

276  W.  Main  St. 


to  get  coldor,  as  they  are  doing  now,  the 
.sheep-skin  coat  makes  its  appearance.  The 
wool  side  is  worn  innermost,  and  the  outer 
hide  is  very  often  quite  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  designs  in  color.  The  country- 
women have  a  great  weakness  for  bright 
hues,  and  the  color  schemes  Ihe.v  contrive 
reallj-  baffle  description  in  cold  print. 

In  Belgrade  Jews  live  in  large  numbers. 
They  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  one  street, 
near  the  end  of  which  is  the  British  Lega- 
tion— once,  by  the  way,  the  residence  of 
the  Turkish  Governor — and  that  street  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Street  of  the  Jews. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  animosity 
shown  toward  them  by  the  Servians.  The 
Jews  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  countrj';  they 
serve  in  the  army,  and  are  patriotic  to  the 
core.  They  do  not,  however,  take  very 
kindh'  to  the  Servian  language,  and  as  a 
rule  they  still  speak  the  tongue  they 
brought  with  them  from  Spain. 

So  everything  in  Belgrade  speaks  of 
a  changing  Servia — of  a  Servia  growing 
stronger,  a  determined  nation  of  constantly 
increasing  culture  and  wealth,  a  reviving 
Servian  spirit.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
that  real  national  spirit,  unquenchable  and 
irresistible,  which  this  little  country  shows 
so  strikingly  to-day.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
conquers — so,  perhaps,  the  map-makers 
have  not  been  so  rash  after  all. 


GENERAL    HOMER    LEA 

OF  the  scores  of  Americans  who  helped 
China  throw  off  the  yoke  of  her  past 
and  become  really  modern,  there  is  prob- 
ably none  who  accomplished  as  much  as 
General  Homer  Lea,  the  military  adviser  of 
Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
recent  revolution  which  drove  the  Manchus 
from  Peking  and  set  up  an  advanced 
democracy.  It  is  likely  the  future  gener- 
ations of  Chinese  will  cherish  the  memory  of 
this  little  American  hunchback  as  next  in 
importance  to  that  of  Dr.  Sun  himself,  for  he 
not  only  contributed  to  the  revolution  the 
work  of  an  extraordinary  military  genius, 
but  did  it  for  sheer  love  of  service  to  a 
righteous  cause.  General  Lea's  death  in 
Ocean  Park,  near  Los  Angeles,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  prevented  his  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  reorganization  and  development  of 
a  new  Chinese  army.  The  storj-  of  his  life 
is  told  briefly  in  the  Now  York  Tribune: 

When  a  frail,  deformed  little  man  told 
some  of  his  fellow  students  a  dozen  or  so 
years  ago  that  he  had  decided  to  become  a 
general  in  the  Chinese  Army  they  laughed. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  a  big  commander  over 
there,"  he  assured  them,  "  and  I'm  going 
to  play  an  important  part  in  overthrowing 
the  present  Manchu  dynasty  and  making 
China  a  really  advanced  nation." 

That  was  Homer  Lea.  In  a  little  over  a 
dt'cade  he  had  made  gootl  his  promise. 

He  came  of  old  Virginia  ancestry,  and 
was  born  in  Denver  thirty-six  years  ago,  a 
combination  of  Colonial  lineage  and  pioneer 
nativity  that  filled  his  soul  with  longing  for 
romantic  adventure  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  his  inadequate  body.  From  his  boy- 
hood the  East  lured  him.     His  education, 


A  Christmas  Gift 
Men  Really  Want ! 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  practical  Tables  adapted  to  the  most  ex- 
pert play.  They  are  strongly  made,  beauti- 
fully finished,  with  superb  cabinetwork. 

The  style  illustrated  is  simple  in  design,  but 
very  strong,  with  mahogany  finish  and  hand- 
some stamped  bronze  comers.  It  is  a  Com- 
bination Table — for  both  Billiards  and  Pool. 
The  following  accessories  are  included  with- 
out extra  charge : 

16  pool  balls,  4  48-inch  cues,  i  36-inch  cue,  10 
pins  for  Pin  Pool,  1  triangle,  I  bridge,  I  pool  bottle,  6 
pocket  stops,  book  of  instructions,  extra  tips,  cue  chalk, 
sandpaper,  etc. 

The  stand  is  not  essential,  but  often  is  a  great  con- 
venience. With  each  Burrowes  Table  is  furnished,  free, 
a  set  of  four  hardwood  leveling  blocks,  for  use  in  mount- 
ing on  dining-room  or  library  table. 

Our  catalog  contains  many  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
tables,  at  prices  from  $13  up,  on  terms  of  $1  or  more 
down  and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Wnte  for  cata- 
log, or  order  directly  from  this  advertisement. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  instalinient  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  one  week-  If  unsatisfartoiy  return  it  and  on  its  receipt 
we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  f-nsures  you  a  free  trial. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog,  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  706  Center  Street.  Portland,  Me. 


fthe  ideal  CIFT=i 

*Push  The  ButtoR-and  Rest" 


NEARLY 

1000  STYLES 
ALL  WOODS, 
ALL  finishes! 
ALL    f 
PRICES 


si-'°5f 


ishT 


For  ANY  PERSON -ANY  OCCASION 


•TMC    PUSH  aUirOM   KtND 


Tlio  ideal  present  for  |/on  to  give  is  »  Royal,  th»  most 
Cimvenient  nml  eotufortable  easu  cliair  made  Itlaoiss 
lifetime,  nover  gets  out  of  order  and  is  ^\\vhys  &  plt'a^ant 
remimleruffhe  giffr.  "Piishtlie  Button"  kiid  ch»irl)aok 
nssuin.'S  tiuy  on<»  of  20  different  positions,  from  sitting  to 
recliiiinu  «nd  stuiis  thtre  until  button  is  released,  />is<ip- 
peariiiij  f'oof  licst  allows  you  to  streteh  (Uit  at  ease.  Sli.les 
hack  oiit  of  si^rht  when  not  in  use.  Concealed  Xftpspaper 
liaskft  provides  handy  place  for  periodicals,  IkmAs.  etc. 
Other  chairs  rannai  nave  these  excliisire  patented 
features,  so  6ii|/  nothing  but  a  u'laranteed  lioi/al 
Haifa  million  in  use. 

.Ill  U<>At  DenlPF!*  8<>II  Thorn 

If  yours  does  not.  have  him  writo  tis.     W©  will  supply 
him  And  have  him  supply  you,     Asil  to  sco  a  Royal  today. 

ROYAL  CHAIR  CO..  Stursi*.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 
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owing  to  poverty  and  ill  health,  came  by 
instalments.  Yet  all  through  his  work  at 
Occidental  College,  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  and  Stanford  University  he  was 
eonscientiously  fitting  himself  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  great  purpose. 

It  is  recalled  by  fellow  students  at  Stan- 
ford how  he  was  always  confounding  his 
professors  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  Hannibal. 
Tho  he  cherished  an  aversion  for  his  Japan- 
ese college-mates,  with  tho  Chinese  stu- 
dents he  was  most  intimate.  He  held  long 
conversations  with  the  Chinese  servants  at 
the  University',  and  in  that  way  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
tongue.  In  his  college  work  he  made  a 
specialty  of  ci\'il-engineering  and  allied 
t<'chnical  courses.  Just  before  commence- 
ment he  was  stricken  with  smallpox  and 
never  graduated. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  he 
launched  himself  on  his  long-dreamed-of 
career.  In  July,  1899,  he  sailed  for  China, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
lioxer  uprising.  He  was  with  the  forces 
that  marched  to  the  relief  of  Peking. 

Then  he  began  quietly  traveling  from 
province  to  province,  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  reform  movement.  In  1901  he  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  and  told  his  col- 
lege friends  that  he  was  already  a  lieuten- 
ant-general in  the  Chinese  Reform  Army. 
Still,  they  were  not  much  imprest,  for  the 
reform  movement  did  not  yet  amount  to 
much.  Nevertheless,  the  little  lieutenant- 
general  had  akeady  made  so  much  stir  in 
China  that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
put  a  price  on  his  head. 

To  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  he  be- 
gan drilling  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco. 
He  taught  military  tactics  to  the  men  of 
the  Young  China  Association  and  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting  the  organization.  All 
this  time  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Kang  Yu-wei,  then  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  Reform  Association.  When  Kang 
Yu-wei  etarted  for  his  tour  of  Europe  in  the 
interests  of  the  cause  Homer  Lea  went  with 
liim.  The  two  were  in  this  city  in  1905  and 
added  a  goodly  company  to  the  Young 
Chinamen. 

In  San  Francisco  he  met  Dr.  Sun  Yat 
Sen,  with  whom  he  was  destined  to  play  so 
important  a  part  later.  Dr.  Sun  was  im- 
prest with  the  young  American's  military 
genius,  and  made  him  his  confidential 
military  ad\iser. 

His  movements  after  the  rebellion  broke 
out  were  shrouded  in  mystery.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  accompanied  Dr.  Sun  on  his 
last  trip  to  China,  and  was  with  him  when 
the  provisional  assembly  elected  the  doctor 
President.  At  any  rate,  he  is  credited  with 
the  military'  leadership  of  the  victorious 
forces.  He  was  expected  to  direct  the  re- 
organization of  the  new  Republic's  Army. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  General 
Lea  found  time  for  considerable  literary 
work.  In  1908  he  produced  a  novel,  "  Ver- 
milion Pencil."  In  "  The  Valor  of  Igno- 
rance," a  military  work  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  1909,  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention in  army  circles,  he  considered  the 
Cliinese  situation.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
peril  of  a  possible  war  between  this  country 
and  Japan.  That  same  year  he  brought 
out  "  The  Crimson  Spider."  Since  then 
he  had  been  at  work  on  a  history  of  the  po- 
litical development  of  China. 
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A  Proverb  of  Bell  Service 


Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  holy  river 
Ganges  a  great  sage,  by  name 
Vishnu-sarman. 

When  King  Sudarsana  ap- 
pealed to  the  wise  men  to  instruct 
his  wayward  sons,  Vishnu-sarman 
undertook  the  task,  teaching  the 
princes  by  means  of  fables  and 
proverbs.    - 

Among  his  philosophical  sayings 
was  this : 

"To  one  whose  foot  is  covered 
with  a  shoe,  the  earth  appears  all 
carpeted  with  leather," 

This  parable  of  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  which  applied  to  walk- 
ing, applies  today  to  talking.  It 
explains  the  necessity  of  one  tele- 
phone system. 


For  one  man  to  bring  seven 
million  persons  together  so  that  he 
could  talk  with  whom  he  chose 
would  be  almost  as  difficult  as  to 
carpet  the  whole  earth  with  leather. 
He  would  be  hampered  by  the 
multitude.  There  would  not  be 
elbow  room  for  anybody. 

For  one  man  to  visit  and  talk 
with  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  distant  persons  would  be  a 
tedious,  discouraging  and  almost 
impossible  task. 

But  with  the  Bell  System  pro- 
viding Universal  Service  the  old 
proverb  may  be  changed  to  read : 

To  one  who  has  a  Bell  Telephone 
at  his  lips,  the  whole  nation  is 
within  speaking  distance. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 
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1-4  carat 
$17.50 


Bencllt  by  this  BASCH  Plan:  ;i,'o'id"le\°i„^ra/ZK?l^ofth% 

thousands  of  solid  wU  rnminiings  shown  in  our  big  Diamond  Hook  aiour 
expense,  without  payment  of  any  money  in  advance;  without  oblieation  to 
buy.  You  can  own  and  wear  Diamonds,  pure  and  brilliant— pivo  them  for 
f-'hristtnas— at  OUT  Importer's  price.  *66  to  S97.S0per  Carat!  Thisa.«ton- 
ishinp  low  price  is  madi.'possihlu  by  enormous  sales.  Direct  Importing  and  el- 
imination of  all  losses  and  expenses.  The  fly45C// plan  fjrotects  vou  with  the 

BASCH  Money  Back  Guarantee  anV^ilrJ^frp'oV/n^'/,;': 

anytime  within  two  years;  allows  full  purchase  price  on  exchanges,  any  fimc' 
Quality,  value  and  Ccirat  weight  IcKaliy  certified.  Backed  by  our  reputation 
for  unequalled  values  for  :)1  lonir  vears :  and  hy  our  entire  capital. 

tVritc  Now  For  The  New  BASCH  Diamond  Book— Free!  ',?'  p^i'o  s, 

,         ,    .  iMustrations 

from  $1,000,000  stock  of  Diamonds,  I'latinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry.  Watch- 
es, Silverware,  etc.  Explains /i/l.VC//  I'lanandMonevBackGuarantees;  con- 
tains interestinir  and  imfiortant  information  absolutefy  necccssary  to  intelli- 
pently  buy  a  Diamond.  Complete,  authoritative.  A'o"'  ready  to  mail  to  you 
free   on  receipt  of  your  name.  «jJ*jI«!s^S'^       Tlont    ni^' 

S.  State  St., 
Chicago,    III. 


L.  OflSCh  OL  Co.  Importeri 


A  ty  article  selected  from  our 
big  Book  sent  C.  O  D.  on  ap- 
proval, at  our  expense,  with- 
out oblieation  to  buy. 
3JI.  I4K?,cdia.$.<.V50 

332.  MKtwo  >,cdia. 

$38.00       J 

333.  HK  %c  dia. 

$71.25 

334    I4K  He  dia. 

$50.00 

335.   HK  Ic  din. 
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This  Wool 
Can't  Scratch  You 
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IT'S  on  the  outside — where 
sheep  wear  it — where  it  keeps 
you  warm  without  touchinj^f 
the  skin.  Inside  is  cotton — soft 
and  grateful — two  fabrics  in  one 
— joined  by  wide  firm  stitches 
about  half  an  inch  apart.  Be- 
tween the  materials  the  air  cir- 
culates and  keeps  the  garment 
fresh  and  dry. 

Both  the  woolen  outer  fabric 
and  the  cotton  lining  are  light 
in  weight — combined  they  weigh 
less  than  the  ordinary  all  wool 
or    all    cotton    winter    garment. 


Daofoi9 

HeoLltK  Uixderwe^r 

Guaranteed  Salisfaclory 


Duofold  has  all  the  warmth  of 
"All-wool"  without  its  "scratch- 
iness  " — all  the  softness  of  cotton 
without  its  clammy  "stickiness." 

Unlike  ordinary  underwear  there 
is  no  "wrong  side"  to  Duofold — the 
two  rough  sides  face  each  other — 
Duofold   feels   as    good    as    it    looks. 

Its  proocl  laundering  qualities  will 
lie  (frcally  appreciated  by  everyoue 
who  has  struKKled  witli  thiek,  mat- 
ted all  wool  Kariiienls  .shrunk  out  of 
tlieirori(final  shapcand  size.  Duofold 
is  jn-r-shruuk — the  cotton  liniuK  still 
further  aids  in  resistiuK  the  shriuk- 
atre  of  the  liglit  weiffht  woolen  fabric. 

Obtainable  from  dealers  every- 
where ill  union  and  two-piece  suits 
in  all  sizes  and  a  variety  of  weights 
and  colors. 


Free 


Sample  of 
Duofold   Material 


Free 


Write  io-daij  for  booklet  and  free 
sdinpleofthis  material — it  will  con- 
vince you  of  Duofold  superiority. 

Duofold 
Health   Underwear  Co. 

10-3S    Elizabeth  St.,      Mohawk.  N.  Y. 
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"  MATTY  " 

\  GOOD  many  hundred  thousand 
■^^-  "fans"  throughout  the  country  were 
quite  sure  that  if  Christy  Mathewson,  the 
veteran  pitcher  of  the  New  York  Giants, 
failed  to  win  his  games  in  the  Avorld's 
championship  series  this  year  he  would 
liave  to  take  his  place  among  the  "has- 
heens"  of  the  diamond.  His  marvelous 
work  of  thirteen  years  would  end,  they 
thought,  and,  like  "Cy"  Young  and  other 
great  players  who  have  outlived  their  best 
days  of  service,  he  would  be  loved  and  re- 
spected for  his  j'esterdays.  But  "Matty's" 
friends  and  admirers  were  saved  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  seeing  him  shelved, 
for  despite  his  failure  to  win  a  single  game 
.he  is  to-day,  according  to  Bozeman  Bulger, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
looked  upon  as  the  real  hero  of  the  annual 
baseball  struggle.  We  read  from  Mr. 
Bulger's  tribute  to  the  great  slabman: 

In  defeat  this  past  master  of  the  pitching 
art  overshadows  any  of  the  twirlers  who 
led  their  teams  to  victory.  Even  the 
players  of  the  Red  Sox  team  declare  that 
Mathewson  is  the  greatest  pitcher  in  the 
world.  They  also  add  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  happiness  over  winning  the  big 
prize  the  saddening  feature  of  the  hard 
struggle  is  that  the  work  of  a  master  went 
for  naught  through  misplays  that  would 
not  happen  one  time  in  a  hundred.  The 
people  of  Boston  were  so  worked  up  in 
sympathy  over  the  defeat  of  Mathewson 
that  Mayor  Fitzgerald  delivered  a  speech 
in  Faneuil  Hall  in  which  he  declared  Big 
Six  the  real  hero  of  the  series. 

Mathewson's  record  of  thirteen  seasons 
in  the  major  league  is  one  that  will  probably 
never  be  equaled.  Tho  he  has  been  with 
the  Giants  that  number  of  years,  he  has 
really  worked  only  twelve  seasons,  as  he 
joined  the  club  in  the  late  summer  of  1900. 

Aside  from  his  regular  work  of  helping 
to  win  four  pennants  for  the  Giants,  Math- 
ewson has  taken  part  in  three  world's  series 
nnd  two  post-season  series.  One  of  thos(>, 
the  famous  frost  series  between  the  Giants 
and  Red  So.x,  which  did  not  draw  enough 
spectators  for  the  games  to  be  played  at  tlie 
Polo  (i  rounds,  is  not  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. Even  at  that  IVIattj'  won  his  first 
gam(>  and  was  later  def(<aled. 

His  most  wonderful  performance  was 
against  the  Athletics  in  1905,  when  he 
pitched  three  games  in  one  week  and  did 
not  allow  tho  Philadclpliia  club  a  singl(> 
run.  No  other  pitcher  has  oven  come  close 
to  that.  His  next  important  work  was 
against  the  Highlanders  in  1910,  when  hv 
l)ilclied  thr(>e  gam(»s  and  won  them  all,  as 
well  as  finishing  up  another  game  started  by 
Dnicke. 

In  th(>  world's  scries  of  1911  he  kejit  up 
his  unbroken  record  by  beating  the  Ath- 
letics the  first  game  of  that  famous  .series. 
The  break  came  when  he  lost  the  second 
to  the  Athletics,  after  having  ln'ld  them  to 
a  shut-out  for  eight  innings.  One  drive 
from  Bal<(T's  bat  changed  the  complexion 
of  the  game  and  he  lost. 

The  most  amazing  featur(>  of  Mathew- 
son's work  is  that  his  most  wonderful  ex- 
hibitions of  pitching  havi-  resulted  in  de- 


The   comfort   you 

get  from  your  garters 
depends  upon  the  way 
they  are  made. 

Paris  Garters  are  tailored 
to  fit  the  leg;  no  metal 
can  touch  you.  Made 
of  best  materials,  they 
give  long  service. 

Say  "Paris"  to  your  dealer 
and  look  for  the  name  on 
the  shield. 

Prices  25c,  and  50c  for  silk 
A.  Stein  Sc  Company,  Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 


^^»  I      I      ^'^'NGS  THIS 

^V/lDEAL 

AUTO    RAZOR   SHARPENER 

I'liis  is  not  a  toy  Init  REGULAR  *0  rf| 
a  1  1     '    •  PRICE   .    -  "P^-^V/ 

the    only   real,  scien-    ^^^^'^ 

tific  razor  sharpener  on  the  market.    Will 

hone  and  strop  all  razors  and  safety  blades 

— gives  barber's  angle  stroke.   Absolutely 

guaranteed.     High-class  finish,  full  length 

oil-tanned   honing    and     finishing    strop. 

Special  holders  for  all  makes  safety  blades. 

Complete   instructions.     Three   minutes' 

trial  makes  you  an  expert. 

I  make  this  unusual  offer  because  I  want  you  to  test 
tliis  device  in  yo;ir  homo.  After  20  days'  tnal  you  will 
send  me  #1.. 10.  Tliis  is  special  introductory- advertis- 
iuK  price.     Tlib  machine  must  sell  on  its  merits.    A 

Fine     C^hrlstmas    Gift 

for  any  man.appieciated  by  professional  and  working 
men  alike.  Show  the  sharpener  to  your  friends,  cet 
theirordei-sand  I'll  pay  you  liberally  for  your  trouble 
Send  Hour  navif  together  trith  this  .4i1  ami  soc- 
tiHlo{i.     This  off<r  man  ""'  ai>i>enr  <i<initi. 

ERNEST  C.  TAYLOR,  7  General  Street.  Canton.  Ohio. 
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feat.  The  umpires  who  worked  behind  him 
in  the  recent  series  say  that  the  baseball 
world  has  never  seen  an\-thing  like  the 
pitching  of  Mathewson  in  the  three  games, 
tho  he  did  not  win  one.  The  National 
League  officials  had  seen  liim  work  beforc> 
and  so  had  Evans  of  the  American  League, 
but  it  was  a  revelaticm  to  Silk  O'Loughlin. 

"I  stood  there  in  amazement,"  said 
0'I-K)ughlin.  "I  had  heard  that  Matty 
was  going  back,  but  that  is  not  true.  T 
never  saw  anything  like  the  kind  of  ball 
that  he  pitched.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  could 
not  realize  it  until  I  stood  there  and 
watched  tho  break  on  the  balls,  as  well  as 
his  perfect  control.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  an 
umpire  to  work  behind  him,  as  there  is 
never  any  question  about  strikes  when 
Matty  decides  to  put  one  over." 

In  tho  three  games  pitched  against 
Boston  only  two  runs  were  earned  against 
Mathewson  and  even  at  that  perfect  field- 
ing would  have  resulted  in  three  shut-outs. 
The  (^liants  made  nine  runs  behind  him,  all 
earned,  but  in  the  crucial  moment  an  un- 
fortunate error  would  arise  and  everything 
would  go  for  naught. 

The  fans  as  a  rule  do  not  realize  the  fine 
work  of  a  pitcher  when  ho  loses.  This  time 
it  was  so  apparent  that  it  could  not  be  over- 
looked and  to-day  Mathewson  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  United  States.  He  is  as 
popular  as  if  he  had  won  the  series.  An 
evidence  of  this  is  that  a  dozen  theatrical 
managers  have  been  after  him  to  go  into 
vaudeville  at  a  higher  figure  than  he  re- 
ceived two  years  ago.  Matty  has  declined 
all  such  offers  and  stedfastly  maintains 
that  he  will  never  appear  before  the  foot- 
lights again.  He  does  not  care  for  the  the- 
atrical business,  even  with  the  chance  of 
making  quite  a  sum  of  money.  He  wants 
to  go  on  a  long  hunt  and  will  let  nothing 
interfere. 

Luck  frequently  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  results  of  baseball  games;  the 
unexpected  bunching  of  hits  or  a  simple 
little  error,  which  at  less  crucial  moments 
would  do  no  harm  at  all,  breaks  up  a  game, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  bleachers.  It 
seems  that  for  a  year  or  more  Mathewson 
has  been  the  victim  of  bad  luck.  In  the 
last  six  games  that  he  lost  during  the 
season  just  ended  the  result  was  due  to  some 
small  error  that  came  up  at  a  critical 
moment: 

On  the  last  Western  trip  wth  the  Giants, 
for  instance,  when  the  fans  were  saying  that 
he  was  all  in,  he  lost  three  games  through 
the  dropping  of  easy  fly-balls  by  Beals 
Becker.  At  other  times  these  errors  would 
never  have  been  noticed,  but  it  so  happened 
that  they  fitted  in  just  right  to  bring  about 
defeat. 

The  impression  that  Matty  is  sore  at 
heart  over  his  defeats  in  the  world's  series 
and  that  he  has  unkind  feelings  toward 
Snodgrass  or  Merkle  is  far  from  the  truth. 
He  looks  upon  those  things  as  a  mere 
."break"  of  the  game  and  has  no  censure 
for  any  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
JSIatty  who  did  more  to  console  the  other 
players  after  the  defeat  than  any  other  man. 
He  and  McGraw  took  it  good-naturedly 
and  went  about  the  train  patting  the  other 
fellows  on  the  shoulders  and  telling  them 
to  "brace  up"  and  laugh. 


On   Electric   Cars 
Pneumatic    and    Solid    Tires 

Are    Doomed 


Four  years  ago  every  electric  car  was 
equipped  with  pneumatic  or  iolid  tires. 
Today  over  half  of  the  electric  cars  carry 
7ieither  of  these  types. 

The  great  majority  now  carry  Motz 
Cushion  Tires. 

It  probably  won't  be  long  now  un- 
til a  pneumatic -equipped  or  solid-tire- 
equipped  electric  will  be  an  unusual 
sight. 

Pneumatic  tires  lost  out  because  they 
proved  too  treacherous,  too  troublesome 
— and  too  costly. 

Solid  tires  lost  out  because  they  failed 
utterly  to  protect  the  occupants  or  the 
delicate  parts  of  the  car  from  rough 
bumps  and  jolts. 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  won  out  because 
in  four  years  they  proved  to  be  BOTH 
easy-riding  and  trouble-proof.  And  be- 
cause they  reduced  tire  up-keep  to  a 
small  item. 

Shock-Absorbing  Tires 

Motz  Cushion  Tires,  which  have  ended 
puncture  and  blowout  troubles,  opened 
people's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  tire  to  be 
shock-absorbing  and  easy-riding  does  not 
have  to  be  jilled  with  air,  liquid  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  filler.  Amazing  resiliency 
can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  purely 
mechanical  principles. 

See  the  double,  notched  treads  (A  in 
picture)  which  prevent  skidding  and 
distributes  the  weight  to  the  sides.  The 
sides   are  undercut    (see    B),   which    al- 


lows free  action  of  slantwise  bridges 
(see  C).  These  bridges  are  elastic. 
They  give  and  yield  like  the  air  in  a 
pneumatic  tire.  Note  D  in  the  picture, 
showing  shock-ab.sorbing  qualities  when 
tire  runs  over  a  stone. 

Economy 

No  user  of  Motz  Cushion  Tires  is 
burdened  by  tire-repair  expense.  Or  by 
carrying  extra,  emergency  tires.  Or  by 
having  to  buy  «^k/ tires  every  few  months. 

These  tires  are  specifically  GUARAN- 
TEED for  io,ooo  miles,  two  years. 

Would  any  pneumatic  tire-maker  dare 
guarantee  his  tires  that  long.' 

Did  ever  another  tire  offer  such  econ- 
omy as  this.!" 

Adopted  by  Electric  Makers 

No  matter  what  kind  of  an  Electric 
you  choose,  the  maker  will  equip  it  with 
Motz  Cushion  Tires  if  you  so  request. 
He  wil!  be  glad  to  do  it,  knowing  he's 
giving  you  a  trouble-proof  car  and  one 
that's  well  protected  from  the  shocks  of 
road  contact. 

Don't  buyayfw^  electric  and  then  spoil 
nine-tenths  your  pleasure  by  accepting 
any  old  tires.  Look  into  this  tire  ques- 
tion.    Send  now  for  our 

Free  Tire  Book 

98  and  read  the  amazing  facts  about  the 
tire  that's  capturing  the  electric  field. 
A  postal,  sent  today,  brings  this  book  by 
return  mail.  Send  specifications — name 
of  car,  model,  size  of  rims,  etc. 


MOTZ 

Cushion  Tires 


They  fit  any  standard  clincher. 

Universal  Quick- Detachable 

or  Demountable  Rim 


THE    MOTZ    TIRE    &    RUBBER   COMPANY 

P  •         o>>'  *         lin**1  />*i*  Factories  and  Executive  Offices 

service  Stations  m  all  rrincipal  Cities  akron,  ohio 

BRANCHES— Boston,  4  Dundee  St.;  Chicago,  2023  Michigan  Ave.;  Cleveland, 
2352  Euclid  Ave.;  Detroit,  999  Woodward  Ave.;  Kansas  City.  409  E.  15th  St.; 
New  York,  1 737  Broadway;  Philadelphia,  1 409  Race  St.;  Pittsburgh,  300  N.  Craig  St. 


iHA) 


Oriental 
1RuG6 

Antique  and  modern  rugs  of  distinct- 
ive character,  and  at  prices  as  lowr  as 
compatible  with  quahty.  Personal 
attention  given  to  mail  orders. 

Antique  Chinese  Rugs  a  Specialty 

JONES  &  BRINDISI 

452  FIFTH  AVE.,      Knox  Building,      NEW  YORK 


l-e-t:     «_ls     Sertd     You     F'REE 

the  Booklet 

"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget'* 

It  will  show.voii  how  you  may  banish  ivm 
the  slightest  tendrnc}  towHrd/orj/p^/itZ- 
iif'ss  anti  m  iserahle  miinl  watu/frxMp, 

through  Loisette's  Memory  Sjtt 

Practical,  Scientific 

Mental  Discipline 

in  popular  form.    Fits  every  type  of 

mind,  from  the  business  manager  to 

the  clerk— from  the  ripe  scholar  to  tto 

young  student.   Acquire  now  the  tiabtti 

)f    attention,     concentration    and 

sound  reasoning.    Send  a  postal 

for  free  booklet  "How  to  Be- 

member  and  Never 

/orget." 

Poak  ft 
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I'll  Send  Five 


i^ 


^im 


As  a  mere  hobby 

1  am  forming  a  club 

among  a  limited  number 
who  want  to  get  rare 
cigars. 

I  supply  them  out  of  my 
private  stock.  Cigars  made 
to  my  order  from  a  special 
Havana,  which  I  consider 
the  daintiest  leaf  that  grows. 

Tobacco  is  my  pastime. 
For  40  years  I've  made  a 
study  of  it.  But  I  never 
have  found  such  exquisite  |-j 
aroma  as  the  sun  and  soil 
of  certain  highlands  in  Cuba 
give  to  this  leaf  of  mine. 

I  have  long  been  supply- 
ing these  cigars  to  my 
friends.  Now,  having  quit 
business,  I  shall  gladly  sup- 
ply them  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  others.  My  price  is 
;S4.50  per  hundred,  express 
prepaid.  Or  $2.35  for  fifty. 
Just  enough,  I  figure,  to 
cover  expenses. 

These  are  mild,  sweet 
smokes,  not  coarse,  not 
strong.  They  will  please  men 
with  dainty  tastes.  I  invite 
a  limited  number  of  such 
men  to  get  supplies  through 
me. 


Smoke  Five  with  M 


Before  you  order  let  me  send  you  five,  just  to 
make  sure  you'll  enjoy  them.  Send  me  10  cents 
to  cover  postage,  packing  and  revenue  stamp, 
and  I  will  mail  you  five  to  try. 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  good  cigars— if  you  want 
something  rare  and  rich  and  uniform — write  for 
these  five  samples.  (13' 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

605  Marine  Banl<  Building, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


pfou  can't  buy  this  Tobacco' 

anpyJiere  butjrnm  us 

Palnier'p  Luxury  is  a  real    tobaooo  dc  lux<*    -a 
mixtiin-  of  the  fini'st  imrortcd  tobacco,  skillfully 
hlendfd    to   the    most    critical     smokci'H     tiistc. 
'Iherc'R  no  hite  to  it— just  ii  uiilil.  delishlful,  fra 
grant  Rmoki'. 

It's  a  ttiK'cial  hiKh-nrudp  brand  of  our  own 
manufacture,  sold  DlKKdT  TO  YOO. 
You  ca%it  liuy  it  at  ani  store  —  it 
we  sold  it  that  way  and  had 
to  pa.v  dealers' and  joli- 
twra*  pu.fli.  it  wfitilii 
cofftyoii  aliiif'St  4 

double! 


is  put  U|>  in 
convenient,    at 
tractive  tin  boxes  that 
KKKl*  it  fresh, 
moist  and  Irai^runl 


h-lb.  box  $1.00    1-lb.  box  $2.00 
•cnt  postriaid  to   any  address  in  the 
II.  S.  icash  or  P.  O.  money  order) 

I.IBKli.M,     SAMl'I.K     IN     TIN 
SR.MiiN   KKCKIl'T    OK  10  CIS 
WHICH    Wli.I.    HK    UKFirNDKl/ 
ON    YOl'K    FIKST    I'tlKCHASK 

Oi\€  iiiiiir  fririiils  lulidcro/nr 

The  J.  Ward  Pdmer  Tobacco  Co 

tIMITI.I. 

n(i9  Munsey  Buiidini: 
H  Jiiniore.  Md 


MOSLEM    CRUELTIES 

IT  IS  NOT  surprizing  that  the  Balkan 
allies  fight  with  such  grim  determina- 
tion when  we  read  some  of  the  accounts  of 
Turkish  cruelty  told  by  persons  who  have 
been  on  the  scene  and  observed  what  was 
going  on  in  European  Turke3\  A  fair 
sample  of  the  stories  that  have  been  coming 
from  the  Near  East  since  war  became  im- 
minent is  one  that  was  sent  from  Adrijev- 
itza,  Montenegro,  late  in  September,  by 
Miss  Edith  Durham,  a  young  English- 
woman, to  a  friend  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished the  other  day  in  the  London  Chron- 
icle. That,  of  course,  was  before  the  war 
began,  but  the  letter  is  none  the  less  inter- 
esting.    Miss  Durham  says: 

I  got  yesterday  first-hand  report  of  the 
death  of  the  Kaimakam  of  Berani.  We 
knew  a  month  ago  he  had  been  murdered, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  report  the  many  gar- 
bled tales.  The  men  who  have  now  told 
me  were  at  Sjenitza,  where  it  occurred,  and 
told  the  tale  so  clearly  and  graphically  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  truth. 
Ilia  Popovieh,  a  Serb  of  Berani,  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  and  had  married  a  F'rench 
hospital  nurse  two  years  ago.  He  had  just 
been  made  Kaimakam,  the  first  Christian 
Kaimakam  of  Berani. 

From  the  outset  the  appointment  was, 
it  would  appear,  only  meant  as  a  farce,  to 
look  like  "  equality  for  all."  For  tho  he 
seems  to  have  done  his  very  best,  he  was 
not  supported  by  the  Moslem  gendarmerie 
and  military  authorities.  In  particular,  by 
complaining  of  the  outrages  on  women  and 
robbery  in  Christian  villages  committed  by 
the  garrison,  he  earned  the  hatred  of  those 
in  command. 

In  Popovich's  absence  the  massacre  was 
committed  about  which  I  wrote  to  you. 
Popovieh  was  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier, 
and  the  authorities  there  seem  to  have  ad- 
vi.sed  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Montenegro 
when  the  news  came.  He  refused,  saying, 
as  a  Turkish  official,  and  a  Serb  moreover, 
it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  Turkey  and 
stand  by  his  people.  He  went  to  Sjenitza 
— why  we  shall  never  know.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  Konek,  to  speak  with  the 
Mutlesariff. 

The  man  who  described  what  happened 
said:  "  Sjenitza  is  our  market  town.  I 
was  there  that  Friday.  There  were  a  lot 
of  Arnaouts  there,  all  Moslems.  I  saw 
Ilia  Popovieh  go  into  the  Konek.  The 
Arnaouts  crowded  in  nont  of  it,  p(>rliai)s 
400  or  even  500.  When  Ilia  came  out,  a 
Moslem  of  the  town,  Tisa  Zjumitz,  cried, 
'  There  jou  are  !  There  is  the  Christian 
Kaimakam  of  Berani  !  '  A  Moslem  from 
the  village  striick  him  on  the  head  with  a 
cudgel,  and  the  blood  ran  down,  ilia 
looked  up  at  (he  windows  of  the  Konek, 
and  critnl  something  in  Turkish.  The 
Turks  all  looked  out  of  the  windows,  and 
did  not  answer.  No  Xizams  or  gcndarmt^s 
wi'iit  to  help  him.     It  was  horrible. 

"  Ho  tried  to  draw  his  revolver,  and  a 
man  struck  his  arm  and  broke  it.  They 
all  set  on  him  with  cudgels  and  stones, 
W'lien  we  ne.xt  saw  him  he  was  dead  and 
stript  (they  stole  all  his  things)  and  broken 
to  pieces — and  they  hac'k(>d  him  all  over 
with  their  knives;  there  was  not  a  piece  as 
large  as  my  hand  unwounded.  They  went 
to  the  priest's  house  shouting,  '  Hi  !  Popa  ! 
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For  Sleeping  Outdoors 

or  with  open  windows  use 
JAEGER  Camelhair  Blan- 
kets, or  a  JAEGER  Patented 
Sleeping  Bag.  Also  get  JAE- 
GER Nightshirts  or  Pajamas 
and  complete  your  outfit  with 
a  pair  of  JAEGER  Bedsocks 
and  a  Sleeping  Hood.    Noth- 
ing like  it  for  perfect  com- 
fort and  invigoration. 

Booklet  and  samples 
on  request. 


Dr.Jaeger's  S.W.S.Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave,.  22  Maiden  Une 

Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St,    Boston:  324  Boylston  St. 

Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  St.    Chicago:  126  N.  State  St, 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 

Keep    Contracts,    Notes,   Mortgages,   Insur- 
ance Policies  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 

Express 
Paid 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  keratol  leather.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  safety  deposit 
box.  2o  strong  mniiila  pockets,  4'oxio~>n  in.,  with  metal 
eyelets.  Cord  allows  expansion,  and  holds  without  tying. 
Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 
Giiafauteed  .fatisfactori/  or  Motieu  Returned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


DANNER 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


HIGHEST 
or  IDEALS 
REALIZED 


^ 


DANj; 


Jo!»n  Danner  built  his  first  t><»oUrase  nbout  1870 — built  il 
wi'll,  not  Imrrii'dly,  witli  titnu>st  cine,  loving  his  work. 
Since  then  tli<msnniis  of  Daiinri-  cast-s  havo  bt-on  made  and 
each  with  the  sjinie  aim— a  perfect  b*x>kease.  New  idt-as 
havo  bt-en  introdvieod — but  only  sucli  as  helped  realize  his 
ideals.  Always  iluM-e  has  b*'en  demanded  exacting  work- 
mun&hip  and  perfect  execution  of  his  conceptions. 
Orlffliial,  IC\cliisiie  Fe:i lures 
Vertical  sliding  doois.  set  ow  lubU'i-  tired  wheels;  adjust* 
alile  shelves;  perfect  sanitation  Many  styles  and  finishes. 
Oui  cfttalo):iU' describes  and  ilUist  rates  thise.  tells  just  why 
Danner  bookcases  arc  ht'St  and  8»i:;L'ests  many  pleasins 
arrangements  of  units  —  for  lu«mo  and  uftice.  A  Danner 
bookcase  will  solve  the  problem  of  "what  to  (Eivo  for  Xinas." 

SOLD  BY  MANY 
DEALERS 

If  you  don't  find 
the  Danner  in  any 
store  near  you, 
write  to    us  for 
free    catalogue. 

JOHN  DANNER 
MFG.  CO. 


•Jl  llnrrU  street.    / 
(*tiii  Ion,  Ohio       / 
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There  is  a  dead  Vlah  for  you  ! '  But  the 
priest  was  afraid  to  come  out.  Next  day, 
under  promise  of  safety  the  priest  and  three 
women  collected  what  was  left  of  him  and 
buried  him." 

No  arrest  has  been  made.  It  is  evident 
it  was  a  put-up  job.  Crowds  of  Sjenitza 
Christians  fled  in  panic  into  Servia.  The 
Kaimakam's  wretched  old  mother  has  lost 
all  her  three  sons  this  year,  and  there  are 
eight  destitute  orphans.  As  for  the  burnt- 
out  villages,  their  fate  is  worse  than  the 
burnt  villages  of  Albania  last  year,  for  the 
houses  were  of  wood  in  most  cases,  and 
nothing  remains  but  patches  of  black  ashes. 
I  rode  into  Berani  as  soon  as  peace  was 
proclaimed  and  saw  the  Djavid  Pasha — a 
quite  uneducated  Turk,  who  told  me  the 
usual  Turkish  lies  through  an  interpreter. 

Miss  Durham  had  from  a  physician 
friend  at  Scutari  an  account  of  a  massacre 
at  Heimeli,  a  short  distance  from  Scutari. 
The  facts,  she  says,  were  attested  by  the 
resident  Bishop.     She  goes  on: 

After  promising  the  villagers  that  they 
could  work  safely  in  their  fields,  the  mili- 
tary commander  fell  on  the  village  at  night, 
and  arrested  fifty  men  and  burnt  their 
hands,  and  sent  thirty-five  away.  Some 
insiu-gent  bands  at  Zadrima  hurried  to  the 
rescue.  The  Turks,  hearing  of  their  ap- 
proach, massacred  all  the  prisoners,  tore 
out  the  eyes  and  cut  off  the  feet  of  some, 
killed  some  old  people  in  their  beds,  and 
wounded  many  people.  The  Bishop  was 
on  the  spot  and  saw  these  things.  The 
Turks,  as  soon  as  the  butchery  was  com 
plete,  fled. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Never. — Ignorance  of  the  law  does  not 
prevent  the  losing  lawyer  from  collecting 
his  biU. — Puck. 


Poorly  Matched. — He  (patting  her 
head) — "  Yoiu:  hair  feels  hke  silk." 

She — "  But  my  gown  doesn't." — Meg- 
gendorfer  Blaetter. 


Figure  It  Out.— Mrs.  Towne— !!  Have 
you  had  this  set  of  china  long?  " 

Mrs.  Subbubs — "  Let  me  see;  I've  had 
it  just  four  girls  and  a  half." — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Solicitous. — Elderly'Aunt — "  Mj'^  dear, 
I  have  just  put  you  down  in  my  will  for 
$10,000." 

Her  Niece — "  Oh,  auntie,  what  can  I 
say  to  thank  you?  How  are  you  feeling 
to-day?  " — Life. 


Changed  Ends. — "  I  understand  you 
have  just  bought  an  automobile?  " 

''  Yes.  I  saw  seven  of  them  chasing  one 
pedestrian  the  other  day,  and  I  decided 
that  I  was  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  sport." 
— St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


Our  System. — "  What  is  meant  by 
graft?  "  said  the  inquiring  foreigner. 

"  Graft,"  said  the  resident  of  a  great  city, 
i'  is  a  system  which  ultimately  results  in 
compelling  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
to  apologize  constantly  for  not  having 
money,  and  the  remainder  to  explain  how 
they  got  it." — Washington  Star. 


^^^ 


For  countless  ages  the  tremendous  power  generated  by  Niagara  Falls  was 
wasted.  Today  science  has  harnessed  this  mighty  natural  force  in  the  service 
of  man,  and  factories  in  distant  cities  are  now  lighted  and  operated  by  power 
generated  at  Niagara.  Yet,  greater  than  this  former  waste  of  material  power 
is  the  colossal  waste  of  mental  power  through  lack  of  proper  memory  training. 

Are  You  Wasting  Your  Power  ? 

MEMORY  IS  POWER!  A  perfectly  trained  memory  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  expects  to  achieve  REAL  headway  in  life.  For  no  matter  how  bril- 
liant your  mind  may  be — no  matter  how  great  your  natural  mental  aptitude — your  power 
will  be  wasted  like  the  unharnessed  Niagara  unless  you  possess  the  trained  ability  to 
REMEMBER  what  you  know  precisely  at  the  right  time. 

A  Perfect  Memory  is  the  Key  to  Success 


The  mind  of  the  average  person  is  filled  with 
tliousands  of  single  unrelated  ideas  which 
waver  and  fluctuate  like  the  waves  of  the  sea 
with  every  passinpr  emotion.  The  man  with  a 
'"wandering  mind  "is  like  a  rudderless  boat  at  the 
mercy  of  treacherous  currents  and  eddies,  drift- 
ing helplessly  and  hopelessly  to  certain  failure. 


Successful  men  are  those  who  "harness"  their  pow' 
ers  through  ability  to  memorize  and  concentrate. 
In  the  modern  business  battle— matching  wits  each 
hour  of  every  day-  the  ability  or  inability  to  think 
on  your  feet,  to  remember  instantly  and  accu- 
rately, means  gain  or  loss.  To  succeed  you  must 
be  "  forget-proof."  Therefore  resolve  this  very 
day  to  -'.STOP  FORGETTING  !" 


What  the  Dickson  System  of  Memory  Training  Will 

Do  For  You    ^'^y  System  of  Memory  Training  is  successful  because  it 
"  is  thoroughly  scientific  yet    intensely    practical    in    its 

adaptability  to  the  needs  of  all.  It  is  the  natural,  easy  way  to  mental  mas- 
tery—the snort,  straight  path  to  proficiency.  It  will  teach  you  among  many 
other  things:  How  to  remember  names,  faces,  facts,  figures,  engagements, 
etc. — How  to  acquire  the  habit  of  logical  thinking  with  the  power  to  concen- 
trate at  will  on  any  desired  subject ;  ability  to  memorize  studies,  pass  exami- 
nations, etc. — How  to  focus  your  thoughts  effectively  on  the  vital  details  of  a 
business  proposition.— How  to  think  on  your  feet  and  make  an  effective  ex- 
temporaneous speech.— How  to  overcome  self-consciousness  and  bashful- 
ness,  etc.,  etc. 

I  Want  to  Send  You  My  Book  "How  to  Remember," 

AkarkliifAlv  FRFF  Simply  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  It 
.Musuiuiciy  rrvi^i:<  will  explain  clearly  the  course  that  has  raised 
thousands  of  men  from  failures  to  great  successes.  You  can  have  this  same 
training.  My  free  book  is  the  first  step.  Don't  delay.  Age,  education, 
vocation  or  place  of  residence  makes  no  difference.  Send  the  coupon  or 
postal  today. 

How  to  Get  a  Free  Copy  of  This  Valuable 

Volume    ^^  .'".''^  edition    handsornely  illustrated 


/^. 


richly  bound.  Is  exactly  suited  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful public  speaker. 

The  price  of  this  1912  de  luxe  edition  is      ^  ^  ^   ■ 
$2.00.     I  will,  however,  present  a  copy 
absolutely  free  to  every  student  who  en- 
rolls for  my  course  of  memory  training 
within  ten  days  after  reading  this  offer. 


SEND  THE  COUPON 

OR  POSTAL 

TODAY 


D 
D 

D 


the  Dickson  Memory  School, 
Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


Name ., 


l*rof,  Henry  Dickson,  Prinoliiail. 

l>U-liHon  S<*liool  or  Memory 
7.%  A  Auditorium  Bldgr-.CIiira^o. Ill 

kjend  mo  free  Booklet.  "How  to  Rt'in«'nil>*'r," ' 
al.s<»  full  particulars  how  to  obtain  u  f  rfe  copy 
ef  Dickson'.'j  "How  to  Speak  iu  Public." 


•U-AIiIx-NO' 


•AFTER  DINNER  MINT* 

A  delicious,  creamy  candy  with 

a  flavor  all 
its  own. 

Sold  in  tins 
only,  never 
in  bulk. 

MANUFACTURING 

CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Philddelphia, 

U.S.A. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


Komliiffton    .\'o,    U  — IH*-^? 
Smith   IMeuiior  .\o.  *J  — $*^:t 

Two  oi  our  spec  I  id  b;ir(i;uns.  H:ivelr;iil'-- 
mark  nnJ  guarnuire  like  new  marhinp;*. 
Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  and  perfect  ii> 
appenrauce.  SatistVn  tit-nguarnnteej.  Wv 
can  SHve  yttu  S25  to  J: "5  on  rii^y  mrtchint- 
BRANCH  STORKS  IN  LFADING  CITIKS. 
U'rlt*'  I'oT-  ■'  \hf  Typcwritf  r\  ((infcssion  "  and  ratiilof^. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co..  Inc..  345  Bro.idway.   N.  Y- 


Btautiful  PORTABLE  LIBRARY  LAMP 

^i>^made  of  Mission  Weathered  OaK;  hand  rubbed 

'       ~  ^   wax  finished;    shade    of  four    panels   of 

Cathedra  I  Art  Glass,  of  tints   of  green 

and  white,  makes  a  splendid  wedding  gift; 

always  useful  and  In  perfect  harmony  with  Its 

surroundings.      M;ide  for  electricity,  gasoroH. 


Shade 
14  In. 
Square 
7ln. 
Oeep. 


**rtUNrBAK"GairaDteed  Prodact,  PriccOnly  $2.75 

Write  for  complete  FreelMustrated  catalog  telling 
about  our  fIneLlghting  Fixtures  and  Furniture. 
~  flg'WE  SAVE  YOU  ONE-HALF. 

NnoybftkCo..  KKJNiiftSt.BlafrtoB.Ijtd. 
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Buy  Your  Apples 
from  the  Orchard 


^. 
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'^#^'n>^ 


The  highest  quality,  mort  delicately  fla- 
vored nppl.8  in  the  world    are  grown  in 
Hall '>  New  Kn^land  Orchard!— and  yon  ran 
'        buy  them  right  off  the  trees!    Don't  pay  two 
or  three  dealers'  profits  and  then  get  an  in- 
ferior, cold-storage  article. 

Save  Dealers'  Profits 

and  K*'t  the  Qiust  apples  grown.  Treat  your 
family  to  a  box  of  florioua  Baldwins,  ripened 
on  the  tree,  hand-picked.  pap.;r-wrapped.  ab- 
solutely perfect  and  of  dolicioiis  flavor.  Every 
otii-  will  like  them!  Choose  the  size  you  prefer. 
Extra-large.  (3  inches  in  diameter)  packed  96  to 
th.-  Ik.x;  lar?e.  112;  medium,  120;— every  apple 
of  <'n>-h  size  a  beauty. 

$3.50  a    box,  Express    Prepaid 

north  of  Wastilngton  and 

east  ot  Pittsburgh 

Send  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter, 
and  get  a  box  of  these  luscious  eating  apples- 
Satisfactioii    guaranteed  —  or    your    money 
back. 


Order  Today! 


^'tf/v 


J.  H.  HALE 

Dept.  A. 
C^lastonlDurvt  Conn« 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


BTTESr 


makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
»ylene.  None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
'ive.  Agent.s  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street,  Canton.  O. 


No  Alternative. — "  Why  do  you  beat 
your  little  son?  It  was  the  cat  that  upset 
the  vase  of  flowers." 

"  I  can't  beat  the  cat.  I  belong  to  the 
S.  P.  C.  P^r—Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Since  October  16. — "How's  things  in 
Boston?  '" 

"  I  hear  they  have  added  a  frieze  of  base- 
ball bats  to  the  Public  Library." — Pills- 
burg   Post. 


Unappreciative. — She — "  I  have  made  a 
water-color  drawing  and  hung  it  up  in  your 
study  to  hide  the  stain  in  the  wallpaper." 

He — "  But,  darling,  I  never  complained 
about  that  stain." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Hubby's  Fault. — "  I  am  surprized  that 
you  are  not  a  suffragette." 

"  It  is  all  my  husband's  fault." 

"  Why,  I  thought  he  wanted  women  to 
vote?  " 

."  He  does." — Houston  Post. 


Duty  Held  Him. — The  traveling  sales- 
man had  four  minutes  in  which  to  catch  his 
train. 

"  Can't  you  go  faster  than  this?  "  he 
asked  the  street-car  conductor. 

"  Yes,"  the  bell-ringer  answered,  "  but  I 
have  to  stay  with  my  car." — Life. 


Obvious. — Aunt  Eliza  came  up  the  wal 
and  said  to  her  small  nephew : 

"  Good  morning,  Willie.  Is  your 
mother  in?  " 

"  Sure  she's  in,"  replied  Willie  trucu- 
lently. "  D'you  s'pose  I'd  be  workin'  in 
the  garden  on  Saturday  morning  if  she 
wasn't?  " — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION: 


Let  Electricity 
Do  Your  Washing 
and  Wringing 

npHE  Thor  does  all 

-'■   the  hard   work  of 

washday — washes  and 

wrings  the  clothes  by 

AfHORErECTRrc^wVs'HEB   electricity.     No  other 

^^^■"^i^^"""^"  way  of  washing    can 

compare    with    the  Thor    way.     Here  are 

some  of  the  reasons  why : 

The  Thor  washes  the  clothes 

BETTER — it  gets  them  spotlessl.v  clean— does 
the  work  better  th.in  any  woman  can— and  with- 
out the  washboard  wear. 

QUICKER— does  the  average  family  washing 
in  90  minutes,  work  that  would  take  a  woman 
all  day. 

£i4S/£/?— relieves  the  housewife  or  household 
help  of  all  the  washday  drudgery. 

CHEAPER— \t  costs  less  to  buy  a  Thor  than  to 
hire  washday  help  or  send  the  clothes  to  a  laun- 
dry. The  one  essential  is  that  you  have  electric 
light  in  your  home. 

»1.50  A  WEEK 

quickly  pays  for  the  Thor,  3  cents'  worth  of  elec- 
tric current  does  the  average  family  washing. 

FREE  FOR  15  DAYS 

There  is  a  Thor  dealer  ia  your  city  who  will 
gladly  place  a  Thor  in  your  home  for  15  days' 
thorough  test.  Write  our  nearest  office  today  for 
dealer's  name  and  a  copy  ot  our  free  catalog. 

Electric  Home  Laundry  Machines  $35  Vp 
HURLEY  MACHINE  CO.MPANY 

CHICAGO:  522  W.Monroe  St.  NEWYORK:  ITSFIflhAve. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


Ir  nol  saiisiaciory.  return  it.     Uaus    Im* 
proved     Tip      Top       DupUrator      with 
Daiisco  "  Oiled  Parchment  Back  npga- 
tive  roll    is  the  result  oi  27  years'  ex- 
perience, and  is   used    and  endorsed 
by  thousands  of  business  houses  and 
individuals.     100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written   original.      Clear,     clean. 
perfect.      Complete  Dnplica-  d?C 
tnr.    cap   size,  pnre  $7..'in  K>3S  discount   33    1-3    per   cent,  net  V** 
FELIX  P.  DAUS  Ul'PLltAlOK  CO.,    Dans  Rldg-o  lU  JohnSt..N.¥. 


CI  ass  i  tied    Columns 


REAL  ESTATE 


PUIttH  ASK  A. SOUTHERN  FARM 

Prices  $10  an  Acre  Up.  Nature  fa- 
>-or5  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain,  mild 
winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious 
aad  school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork, 
youltn',  sheep  and  dairying  pay  handsomely, 
Lar^e  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck,  corn,  cotton, 
■atsandapples."Southern  Field,"  state  book- 
lets ind  all  facts  free.     M.V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Soatbem  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  1).  C, 

MADISON     PARK    SUBDIVISION, 

near  I'mvursitv  of  \'irginia,  i)reSL-iUs  unusual 
advantages  anainducetiieiits  to  those  wishing 
to  tiublish  a  country  home  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful region  where  social,  educational  and  cli- 
Dutical  conditions  are  pronounced.  Perfect 
etn  iiDiiMient.  Olorious  views  Elegant  homes 
adjoining.  Macadamized  roads.  .^,  10,  L'.'i  and 
S*^acre  tmcts  are  purchasable  at  inviting  fig- 
ures. This  is  a  proi)osition  of  positive  merit, 
¥r~\:  illustrated  booklet. 
r  n  \V.  HII.LEARY  &  CO., 
fxtu-.-.-^"*^"""''^"'  Hldg., Washington, D.C, 
"'"^  Charlottesville,  Va. 

AllrarllT<> Twenty  Room  Brick  House 

in cood condition,  with  wooden  bam.  situated 
SB  one-hall  acre  of  land  in  one  of  the  best 
midence  locations  in  I'ennington,  Vt.  Lawn, 
Carden,  shnibs,  some  fruit,  and  pergola. 

Ninety  foot  tiled  piaz/a,  potte-cochere,  elec- 
tric Ihilits.  g.is  and  coal  ranges,  steam  heat, 
two  fireplaces,  three  bath  rooms,  laundry 
aod  excellent  running  water. 

House  cost  over  f'i^.OOO  and  will  sell  at  bar- 
fiin  price  to  settle  an  estate. 

Address  Lock  l!ox  W  llENNINGTON. 
VI'  ,  for  lurther  particulars. 


If  you  arc  coming  to  the  Coast,  why  not 
invest  in  bonds  or  real  estate  in  the  livest 
citr  in  the  West?  A  letter  to  Bryant  H. 
Howard  &  Company,  240  Spreckels  I'.iiild- 
iur.  San  Diego,  California,  will  bring  you 
ruuable  inlornia''on.  References,  any  bank 
in  San  Diego. 

A  NORTHERN  MAN  wishes  a  few  Chris- 
tian  familiM  tor  neighbors  in  a  beautiful 
pUcc  near  flic  Gulf.  Only  a  few  10-acre  tracts 
lor  sale.  Something  exceptionally  good. 
Write  today  to  L.  K,  Culver,  Gautier,  Miss, 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  SKetcii  tor  free  reoon  as  to 
patentauiiiiy.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
lO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress;  samoie  ires. 
VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.      "Washington. 


LARGE  PROFITS  MADE  WITH  A 
"LONG"  CRISI'KTTE  MACHINE.  One 
man  reports  profits  of  $1,500  in  one  month; 
an()tlier#l,465;anotherJ600  gross  in  one  week; 
another  $'i,50  in  one  day.  ^iany  report  excel- 
lent profits.  Splendid  locations  are  open 
everywhere.  Put  a  machine  in  a  window,  small 
store  or  small  place  in  any  city.  It  draws 
crowds— everybody  buys.  Costs  little  to  start. 
I'ig  profits  soon  made.  No  skill  required  to 
operate  machine.  Send  for  free  book  "  How 
1  o  Make  Money  In  The  Crisi)ette  Business." 
W.  Z.  LONG 

640  High  Street 

Springfield,  Ohio 


OWN  A  BUSINESS.  MAKE  BIG  MO- 
NEY. Be  independent.  Start  during  spare 
time  at  home  and  grow  fast.  Mail  Order  or 
local.  We,  as  manufacturers,  have  a  new 
"tested  out"  selling  plan  that  will  make  big 
money  for  our  co-workers.  Newly  patented 
everyday  necessities  of  positive  merit.  Re- 
peat orders.  We  train  you.  Are  now  ready 
to  add  representatives  in  all  localities.  Get 
out  of  the  "rut"  and  write  nic  for  full  outline 
of  (copyrighted)  plans,  sworn  statements  and 
positive  proof.  Grasp  this  opportunity  by 
writing  me  today.    J.  M.  Phase,  Pres. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO., 
613  Pease  Bldg.,  Main  St„       Buffalo,  N.  V. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HVDRAULICRAM 
pumps    water    by    water    power— no     atten- 
tion—no expense- 2  leet  fall  elevates  water  50 
leet,  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  tree. 
RiFB  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg,,  New  York 


Classified    Coin  inns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at 
our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
Chandi.ee  &  Chandi.ee,  Patent  Attorneys, 
942  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45  Owen  Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  \\"atson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer,  624  F  St.Washington,  D.  C, 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BE.ST 
Inventions  Sought  by  Capital.      Write  for 
flee  book. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEV, 
Dkit.  63  Wash  INC. TON,  D.  C. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

AGENTS— New  Business- Rest  Thing  Out, 
Saves  table  expense,  fuel  and  kitchen  work. 
Patented.  Sells  #2  up.  lOO'.r  piofit.  No  coni- 
Iietition.  Exclusive  territory. Write  .'sole  Mtrs. 
C.  E.  Swartzbaugh  Co.,  Div.  US,  Toledo,  O, 


AGENTS -GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A 
HOUSEHOLD  Siiecialty  proposition  that 
will  bring  you  $40  to  $75  a  week. 

A.MERICAN  ALUMINUM  CO., 
Div.  L,  LE.MONT,  ILLS. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
lormaiion  as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr,  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


FOR  ART  LOVERS 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
four  paintings  on  glass  24x28  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an  Italian  artist 
about  1835. 

The  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
1876  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  JoOOO.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dXuia- 
tions  to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  G.  H.  G.,  6015  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"FOREST  HOME"  VIRGINIA  HAMS 
From  cornfed  yearling  pigs.  Cured  on  the 
farm  by  the  old  Southern  method.  Tender 
and  infinitely  more  ta.sty  than  the  packing- 
house kind.  8  to  16  lbs.,  30c.  lb.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Freight  paid  on  100  lbs.  "  Forest 
Home"  Country  Sausage.  Clean,  whole- 
some, delicious.  Made  from  little  pigs  and 
pure  spices.  In  5, 10,  20  or  50  lb.  boxes.  Each 
pound  wrapped  in  parchment.  '20c.  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm  Purcellville,  Va. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.OR.ATION.  DEBATE,  E.S- 
SAY  orCLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway,  New  York. 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
correct  MSS.,  and  look  up  ancestors. 
lUireau   of    Research,    New    Albany,    Ind. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standai-d  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  (Afir  ben^t. 
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The  Question.— Louise  —  "  The  man 
that  Edith  married  is  a  reformer." 

Julia—!'  How  did  ho  lose  his  money?  " 
— Judge. 

The  Hero.— First  Critic—"  I  under- 
stand you  saw  Scribbler's  new  comedy  last 
night.     Who  played  the  hero?  " 

Seco-nd  Critic— ■•  1  did.  I  sat  through 
the  whole  thing." — Philadelphia  Record. 


She  Knew.—"  Jack  and  I  have  parted 
forever." 
,      "  Good      gracious !     What     does      that 


mean . 


Means  that  I'll  get  a  five-pound  box  of 
candy  in  about  an  hour." — Louinvilte  Cour- 
ier Journal. 


Ablaze. — "  I'm  fired  with  such  love  for 
her  that  it  seems  to  consume  me.  There  is 
such  an  ardent  flame  within  me  that  I 
w^ould  die  for  her.  1  burn  with  fervor  so 
r'rof  ound 

■ '  Great  heavens,  man !  You'll  make 
her  think  she's  taking  stock  in  a  crema- 
tory !  " — Town  Topics. 


Saucy  Milton. — James  the  Second,  when 
Duke  of  York,  made  a  visit  to  Milton,  the 
poet,  and  asked  him,  among  other  things,  if 
he  did  not  think  the  loss  of  his  sight  a  Judg- 
ment  upon  him  for  what  he  had  vvTitten 
against  his  father,  Charles  the  First.  Mil- 
ton answered:  "  If  your  Highness  think  my 
loss  of  sight  a  judgment  upon  me,  what  do 
you  think  of  your  father's  losing  his  head?  " 
—Lijc. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

November  1. — Gen.  Mario  Menocal,  Conserva- 
tive, is  elected  President  of  Cuba. 

November  2. — Turkey  asks   the   Powers  to  me- 
diate for  a  settlement  of  the  Balkan  War. 
Adolpho  Diaz  is  elected  President  of  Nicaragua. 

November  .3. — Greek  troops  take  the  fortified 
town  of  Prevesa  in  Epirus. 

November  4. — The  Powers  fail  to  respond  to 
Turliey"s  request  for  mediation. 

November  6. — Cable  dispatches  say  Monastir, 
a  Turkisli  stronghold  in  Macedonia,  is  cap- 
tured by  Servian  troops. 

Domestic 

November  1. — Sixty  awards  are  made  for  hero- 
ism by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
at  Pittsburg. 

General  Homer  Lea.  friend  and  military  ad- 
viser of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  leader  of  the  recent 
Chinese  revolution,  dies  at  Ocean  Park,  Cal. 

November  2. — The  Census  Bureau  says  illiter- 
acy in  the  United  States  decreased  from  10.7 
to". .5  during  the  last  decade. 

Noveml)er  4. — The  United  States  .Supreme  Court 
changes  the  equity  rule  of  practise  in  the 
Federal  courts,  simplifying  procedure  and 
providing  that  preliminary  injunctions  shall 
not  issue  without  notice  to  the  party  sought 
to  be  enjoined,  also  throwing  other  restric- 
tions about  the  issue  of  temporary  injunctions 
and  restraining  orders. 

November  .5. — W'oodrow  Wilson.  Democrat,  is 
elected  President  of  the  Unit€>d  States  over 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Progressive,  and  Pres- 
ident William  H    TpTt    Republican. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  increased  and  the  Democrats 
claim  control  of  enough  State  legislatures  to 
give  them  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Woman  suffrage  wins  in  .\rizona.  Kansas,  Mich- 
igan, and  Oregon,  and  is  defeated  in  Wiscon- 
sin.    Ten  States  now  have  equal  suffrage  laws. 

Prohibition  wins  in  West  Virginia  by  a  majority 
of  approximately  75.000. 

The  State  of  New  York  votes  to  spend  $50,000,- 
000  on  its  public  roads. 


i       SERVICE 


J 


Service  is  the  Key  Note  of 
Every   MultiQ,raph    Sale* 


One.  of  the  monthlii  hiilletins,  each  ilealiiif/ 

comprehensivelii  with  aspecial  subject.   .Ir- 

ranged  to  preserve  in  a  loose-lea/  binder. 

Detailed  reports  are  niade  on  hiisin-ss 

problems    of  Multiiiraph  users.    These 

are  as  thurouyh  iis  ire  can  make    them. 


TO    assist  Multigraph   users   with   their  problems  in  advertising,  selling,  and 
business-systern — all  without  charge— a  Service  Department  was  established 
a  few  months  ago.      The  idea  was  revolutionary,  but  it  has  proved  a  huge 
success.      It  has  been  of  real  help  to  hundreds  of  concerns — big  and  little. 


This  new  service  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
mechanical  service  that  has  always  been  rendered 
through  the  sixty  branch  offices.  It  is  a  business- 
efficiency  service  that  goes  away  [back  of  the  Multi- 
graph  itself. 

It  deals  with  the  brain-work  that  the  machine  trans- 
lates into  typewriting  or  printing. 

It  furnishes  an  advertising-agency  service  to  small 
business-houses,  and  a  real  advisory  service  to  large 
ones— without  charge,  simply  to  help  Multigraph 
users  get  greater  dividends  out  of  their  investment. 

So  when  you  buy  a  Multigraph  you  get  much  more 
than  a  machine  for  the  production  of  typewriting  in 
multiple,  or  doing  real  printer's  printing  at  a  saving 
of  25 'V)  to  75'/^.  These  are  important;  but  coupled 
with  them  is  this  free  business-efficiency  service  that 
is  often  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  equipment. 

Monthly  Bulletins— In  loose-leaf  form,  to  fit  a  stand- 
ard binder,  each  treats  exhaustively  of  an  important 
subject.  House  -  Organs,  Imprinting  and  Form- 
Letters  have  been  discussed,  ancl  other  subjects  are  in 
preparation. 


PreparinK  Copy— The  Service  Department  prepares 
"  copy  "  for  form-letters,  blotters,  mailing-cards,  post- 
cards, announcements,  enclosures.  It  otters  sugges- 
tions for  copy  and  lay-out  of  booklets  and  house- 
organs. 

Composition  and  Electrotyping — When  users  cannot 
conveniently  secure  such  service  locally,  the  Service 
Department  has  type  set  and  electrotypes  made,  bill- 
ing at  actual  cost. 

Cuts  and  Decorations— By  arrangement  with  one  of 
the  largest  stock-cut  houses  in  the  country,  attractive 
advertising  designs  for  one  or  two  colors,  ready  for 
the  Multigraph,  can  be  furnished  at  small  cost.  A 
large  catalog  of  these  is  free  to  each  user. 

Criticism— Form-letters  and  advertising  literature  are 
given  constructive  criticism,  with  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

Business  Suggestions— Advice  on  efficiency-systems, 
cost  and  accounting-systems,  sales-management,  hir 
ing  men,  factory-problems,  advertising-campaig^ns, 
selling-prices,  etc.,  is  prepared  with  the  aid  of  a  com- 
prehensive business  library  and  by  consultation  with 
leaders  in  many  lines. 


What  Users  Say  of  Multigraph  Service 


Detroit.  Mkh, 
*'  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  enlightenment  yovi  give  in 
yours  of  the  I9th  inst.  on  '  Sales  Promotion 
Work.*  He  feels  positive  tliat  with  yonr  let- 
ter before  us.  we  shall  he  ahle  to  work  ovit 
some  kind  of  a  scheme  that  will  boom  sales 
for  us  among  our  dealers." 

JEverilt  Motor  Car  Company 
Per  Robt.  r.  Walsh 

Cr.ARKsvii.r-K.  Trnn. 
"  We  were  so   much   impressed  with  the 
selling  force  of  the  letter  submitted  that  we 
are   sending    it    broadcast  and  are  already 
getting  substantial  returns." 

The  Dunlnp  Milling  Company 
Per  Geo.  A .  Heaves 


Canton,  Oa. 
"  The  letter  written  by  you  to  secure  new 
agents  has  been  very  successful.   We  mailed 
r),OOO..f  these  letters  throughout  the  South- 
ern  States  and  have  received  to  date  some 
3.'>0    agency    contracts.      A    former    letter, 
mailed    to  about   8,000  dealers  in  the  same 
territory,  secured    about    1,'iO   agency    con- 
tracts." 
Consolidated  Marble  and  .Milling  Co. 
Per  H.  II.  Simmonda 

WoRcE.STKB,  Mass. 
"  The  letters  you  sent  me  were  Ijoth  good 
ones  and  business-getters      Your  letters  are 
a  stimulus  to  me.  " 

Worcester  Mailing  Company 
Per  (1.  L.  Belknap 


You  CAN'T  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 

We'll  be  glad  to  help  you  find  out— and  if  you  buy,  Multigraph  Ser^ 
vice  will  continually  help  you  to  realize  upon  your  investment. 

Investigate  the  Multigraph  and  Multigraph  Service  today.  Get  in 
touch  with  our  nearest  branch  office,  or  write  us  direct,  on  your  business 
stationery,  for  interesting  information  about  the  Multigraph,  and  our 
folding  and  sealing-machines.    Use  the  coupon. 

THE   AMERICAN   MULTIGRAPH    SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  /r>,^ 
1822   East   Fortieth    .Strett  VJ^Vg 

Branches  in  Sixty  Cities— Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 

European  Representatives  :  The  International  Multigraph  Company,  59  Holbom 

Viaduct,  London,  Eng, 

Berlin,  W-8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr,    Paris,  24  Boulevard  desCapucines 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  witli  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  trusi- 
ness  stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO, 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St.,      Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

En  velope-Stuffers 

House-Organ 

Dealers'  Imprints 

Label  Imprints 

System-Forms 

Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

Circular  Letters 
Booklets 

En  velope-Stufferi 
Price-lists 
R  eports 
Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employee* 
:  Inside  System-Forms 


The  Aladdin  Ash  Pot 


DOTARY  in  action,  el- 
'^  egant  in  design,  it  ap- 
peals to  all  smokers  as  the 
most  welcome  birthday  or 
Cliristmas  gift.  It  keeps 
all  ashes  out  of  sight, 
I)revents  the  risk  of  (in 
and  burnt  table  coveis 
and  kills  the  odor  of  I 
smouldering  tobacco.  The  ' 
ingenious  lighter  burns 
for  several  hours  at  one 
filling  and  eliminates  the 
use  of  matches.  The 
Aladdin'Ash  Pot  is  just 
being  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  a  novelty  among 
novelties  and  has  innumerable  advantages  over  any 
other  gift  for  a  smoker.  It  conies  in  five  styles- 
old  copper,  verd  antique,  old  brass,  brass  and  nickel. 
Price  ^.'i.OO  with  the  lighter,  $4.00  without  it,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers. 
Write  for  literature  today. 

TCHARIC,  SIMLEH  &  CO.,  Inc., 

39  Eatt  42nd  Street  New  York  City 


What  Books  to  Read 
and  How  to  Read 

By  David  Pryde,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


With  extended  Introduction  by  Francis  W.  Hal- 
sey  on  "The  Flood  of  Books  and  Books  that  Sur- 
vive," together  with  classified  lists  of  standard 
literature  of  all  times  and  periods,  comprizing  over 
1,700  titles.  Illustrated  with  several  full-page 
portraits  of  standard  authors. 

J2mo,  Cloth.  75  cents  net,  by  mail  85  cents 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44.^0  East  23d  St.,  New  York 
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TrQ\'6l  and  Pesort  Directory  !  Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobiles  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234.000  miles  (including 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  us. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"  Throunh  Europe  in  an 
Auto,"  fully  describes  our 
•ervices.  The  itineraries 
in  this  book  cover  all 
motoring  'territory  in  the 
Bri.ish  Isles  and  ea  the 
Continent 

Everyone  planning  a  visit  to 
Europe  will  find  this  free 
book  useful  —  especially 
those  whothinkof  shipping 
their  own  cars. 

Write  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Mornintf  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  Londoa,  England 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


Center  of   Winter  out-of-door 
life  of  Middle  South 

Four  excellent  Hotels — 32  collages 
— Carolina   opens   November    30,  1912 
Holly  Inn  opens  Jan.    10;    Berk 

and    Harvard  open  Jan. 
Special  Rales  daring  Dec  and 

Splendid  Clay 

Tennis  Courts 

Frequent    Tournaments 

3    8"ll    courses    and  6  -  hole 

practice    course,    shooting 

preserve,    trap   shooting, 

livery  and  saddle  horses, 

model  dairy. 

Good  roads  in  a  radius  of  50 
miles  ot  more 

Through  Pullman  Service  to 
PinehursI  via  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  Onlu  one  night  out 
from  New  Yorl(,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Cincinnati. 

Send    (or     illustrated    Booklet 

giving  full  information  to 

PiDrharst  General  Office. 

Pineharst.   or   Leonard  Tafts, 

Owner,  Boston.  Mass. 


3.0OO  Kt  < 


University  Prints 


'  r.  nt  i-n.li.      t!l..k    llnil<tln...k    l.y   K.l- 


einbarkiiig  expenses. 

Around  the  World 

I'roni  San  Francisco  Feb.  6 

S.S.Cleveland  no  days — 

$650  up  including  all 

necessary  expenses 


th'e  Panama  Canal 

West  Indies,  Bermuda  and 

the  Spanisli  Main. 
8  CRUISES  by  S.   S.  Vic- 
toria Luise  and  the  S.  S. 
Moltke  during  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  Apl. 

Weekly  Tours 

by  Atlas  Line  to  Jamaica 
and  Panama  Canal. 


Write  for  full  information 

Hamburg-American 
Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis. 


ha 


round  Von  .Mn.-h.  I  v..l  .  tl 
2  »ol«.,  tl  rji  .iili.  Send 
BUKK.ti;  OF  I'.MVKKMiri  TK.4  \  KL. 

1»  TRINITlf  PLAtK.  BO!-TON 


■V^      hnliaii  Hnn(llK<4 
itainp  for  (-nlult 


AltOUND  theWORLD 

Four  months'  Tourde  Luxe  leaves  New 
York  Jan.  11.  Small  private  party.  In- 
clusive Fare  J1525. 

EGYPT  and  the  NILE 

Cook's  luxurious  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  during  the  season  for  the 
First  and  Second  Cataracts,  the  Sudan, 
etc.  Also  elegant  private  steamers  and 
Uahabeahs  for  private  parties. 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

46th  Annual  Series  of  inclusive-rate  tours 
to  Egypt,  the  Nile,  and  Holy  Land.  Six 
Tours  during  Jan.,  Feb.  and  March. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Next  departure  January  22 

Our  complete  chain  of  is^  offices 

A  routnithe  IVorld/urnishes  utv- 

equalled  and  unique  facilities. 

Send  for  Programme  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway   264  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York 

Boston,    Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

San    Francisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's    Travellers'    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


EuffiBeiilliSlM 


li<'>i  in.iiiai:('uient,  best tcstimonialK.  ami  ilic 
lowt'Nt  priiea  iu  the  world. 
TheTEMPLETOlTBS.SBeaconSt..  Boston. Mass. 


HAUTA' 


lORIENTALTOURSl 

Sailing  Ian.  22,  Jan.  aO  and  Feb.  la,  lUlS,  for 
K.ijypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece.  Finest 
ac  coMimod.itions — cultured  leaders.  Descrip- 
tive booklet  now  ready. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  BuildiriK,  ChicoRO 


Travel  with  Dunning 

TIIK  MI.K  TO  TIIK  2M)  CATARACT 

ralt-atinc,     .Ituitinry.     F.-bninry     aud     Uarch. 
Unaui  piisHPil  tuur.      HcfU  «>arly 

Spring  antl  Biiiniiicr  tours  to  Europo.     Tours 

Around  titr  World.  Ti  ivnti' pnrtiii  a  tpvcialty. 

H.  W.  DUNNINQ  ft  00. 

10^  CunEi'-tcntioiinl  lloii»*>.  Burton 

<Kt&  Spuckiln-Cfill  BId»r  .  Snn  KritnciBco. 


'WINTER  CMIISEs 

PAiV  AM  A  CANAL ' 

f  ^West  Indies 
SouTM  America 

By  the    New     Steakmet-s 

'LAURENTIC"'t:?"MEGANTIC' 

TWO  LARGEST  NEWESTond  FINEST 
STEAMERS  TO  TROPICAL  WATERS 

From    New  York 
-JANUARY  8  - 
JAN.22      FEB.  8       FEB.22 


Egypt  v,a 

the  I^IVIERA 
and    1XA.UY 

B^  the  Mammoth  Steamers 

ADRIATIC"-i::?"CEDRIC" 

THE   LAPGEST    STEAMERS     IN     I 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN    TPADE    I 

From  New  York  I 

-NOVEMBER30-  \ 

JAN.  7  JAN.  21  FEB.I8  MAR.  4  I 

White  STAnLiNE,9  Broadwarnj 


Go  this  winter  to 

SWITZERLAND 

and  enjoy  from  6  to  8  hours'  sunshine 
daily  at  altitudes  to  suit  all  constitutions. 

Exhilarating  winter  sports.  Delight- 
ful pastimes.  Call  and  see  us  or  simply 
write  for  Parcel  4  which  is  a  special  se- 
lection of  our  best  illustrated  booklets. 

We  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
OF  SWITZERUND 

241  Fifth  ATcnae,  New  York 

The  attractii<e  American  home  of  Switzerland 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Months'  Tonr  Under  Etcort 
Jau.  a  to  .nuy  3.     $1475 

"All  expenses."    First-class  throughout 
Japan    111    Cherry   Ulossoin  Time 

Send  for  Booklet 
THE   PILGRIM   TOVRS 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agts. 
Old    South  Church  Bldi;.,  Dostoii 

!£'.25  Filth  Avenue,  i\etv  Vork 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32Dd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAINE  TOLKS.    <JI,E>S  FALLS.  N.  T. 


Going 
Abroad  ? 

Here  are  four  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  profitable  books. 
In  London  Town 

liy  K.  Berkeley  Smith.  Smith  knows  how 
to  introduce  you  to  "all  the  men  of  the 
town,"  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  a  hovel 
or  a  palace,  iioonday  or  midnight.  Brim- 
ful of  news,  illustrations,  laughs.  Cloth, 
#1.50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

l!y  K.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  p.iyest  parts  of  Hie  in  Paris.  1;15 
captivatme  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  French  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  lfl.50. 

Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

liy  F.  IJcrkcley  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  arouiid  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  ;fl.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

R.icy  ski'tciios  of  life  .tnd  characters  in  the 
t.inunis  Bohemia  of  Paris.  Hy  F.  Berkeley 
.Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
sna))shots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  S.inrha.  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F.  Hopkinson  .Smith.  I'Jmo,  cloth, 
tl.'JU.  

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44.60  Emat  23d  Street,  New  York 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Round  the  World 

Including  South  .Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, Jan.  22. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Three  Magnificent  Tours, 
Feb.  I,  Feb.  20.  June  28. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 

Egypt  with  or  without  the  Holy 
Land,  including  Mediterranean 
Countries,  Jan.  7,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  19. 

JAPAN 

Cherry  Blossom  Tours.    Trans-Si- 
berian Route  optional. 
Feb.  14,  -March  13. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

.Spain,  Algeria,  Italy  &  Riviera 
Frequent  departures  Jan.  to  May. 

Various  tours  of  eaoh  type  —  Small  Parties, 
Ideal  Leaders — The  best  of  everything. 

Send  fur  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Privacy,    Independence,  Comfort 

The  best  and  most  leisurely  tour  through 
The  Holy  Land, 
Torkey&Greece. 
Booklet  No.  Fand 
further  particulars 
on  request. 
TABET'S  TOURS  C0..389  Fifth  ATe.,N.  Y. 


1  ne  txjsi  ana  most    leisur 

EGYPT! 


g^  O    ¥  IT*  M  T     hftee.ntii  cri"i«e 

V/I^IC^l^    1  FEB.  15,  1913 

71   days,   $400  up,    by   new  Cunarder   "  La- 
conia  "  ;  shore  trips,  hotels,  etc..  included. 
FRANK    C.    CLARK,    Times   BuUdlng,   >eiT   Vork 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Jan.  2.i,  .Apnl 
9.  Co-operative.  Best  value.  Lowest  price. 
Thorough,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
Small  select  party.  Conducted  by  Prof.  Libby. 
LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  SPAKTANBUKG,  S.  C. 


University  Travel 


THE  MKDITERKANE.VN 
THE  NILE 
PALESTINE 
GREECE 

Sailings  in  January',  February,  March 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  A  t/tena  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Send  for  illustrated  announcement. 

bure.au  of  university  travel 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  TOURS 

GIBRALTAR,  ALGIERS,  ITALY,  RIVIERA,  SWITZ- 
ERLAND, FRANCE,  SPAIN,     iiiuhest  Cla»s 

DE    POTTER   TOCRS    fO.,    The    KUtiron,    S.  I. 

(Established  1879) 


V 


HOItTHGERflANLMr 

5  BROADWAY  OELRICHS&CQl.Cen.A$t's.  new  york 


PANAMA  CANAL 
^  WEST  INDIES 

WINTER  CRUISES  ooc^„ 

VJOor,,N 

JAN>16  28Davs 
FEB -ZO- $175  Up 

.SrCrosserKurfiirst" 

J&mziiczi 

Bermudai 

Cub&  J&: 

South  America' 


For  Rklia  Oik\rkn».*<^ 

Writt  «or 

Bo«kUt  ,■  _ 


H-CLAtSSLNUV  «  CO. 

CeitfTIIAL    NATIONAL    BANK 
•  1     (ovu 


ALLOWAV  A  CHAMFIOM 
K.  CAPCLLC 


Novvmber  16,  1912 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


(2)   "tread'   and 
'leave  alone.' 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  if  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  Kindly  distinguish 
between    (1)    'put'   and    'place,' 
'st«p  [on],'  (3)   'let  alone'  and 

(1)  "Put"  is  more  general  in  meaning  tiian 
"place";  the  latter  implies  more  care  or  exact- 
ness. 

(2)  "Step"  may  refer  to  the  whole  movement 
of  the  foot,  or  to  any  part  of  it:  "Step  high,  step 
quick,  st«p  lively^.),  step  slow."  etc.  "Tread" 
refers  rather  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot  upon 
what  is  beneath  it:  "Tread  heavily,  tread  softly." 
etc.  The  words  could  hardly  be  interchanged  in 
these  phrases.  In  pa.ssages  in  wliich  either  could 
be  used  "tread"  is  more  distinctly  literary  in  | 
effect  than  "step."  "Step"  is  a  more  familiar,  j 
a  commoner,  and  a  broader  term  than  "tread." 

(3)  There  is  no  appreciable  difference.  I 

"C.  H.  H.."  Wyoming.   N.  Y.—  ' Plea.se  state  | 
which  is  correct,  and  give  reasons:    'There  wen- 
only  us  on  the  boat,'  or  "There  were  only  wc  on 
the  boat.'  " 

Invert  your  sentence  and  you  will  see  that 
"We  only  were  on  the  boat"  is  correct.  No  one 
who  professes  to  use  English  correctly  would  say 
"Us  only  were  on  the  boat."  You  could  as  well 
say  "Men  were  on  the  boat"  as  "There  were 
men  on  the  boat."  "Men"  is  in  both  cases  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  "were."  In  the  same  way,  "we" 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb  "were,"  whether  you 
say  "only  we  were  on  the  boat"  or  "there  were 
only  we  on  the  boat";  but  the  latter  does  not 
please  the  ear.     Find  a  better  way  to  say  it. 

"L.  W.  B.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "Does  good 
usage  sanction  complete  interchangeability  as 
to  the  word  'oneself  and  the  words  "one's  self.' 
or  are  there  occasions  when  there  should  be  dis- 
crimination in  the  use?" 

"Self"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  not  as 
part  of  a  reflexive  or  emphatic  pronoun;  as,  "a 
man's  self."  ""a  nation's  arms  turned  against  its 
very  self."  Such  a  use  of  the  nouti  "self"  is  proper 
with  the  possessive  form  of  one:  "one's  self." 
"one's  own  self."  "one's  very  self,"  etc.  As 
compound  pronouns,  however,  the  two  forms, 
"one's  self"  and  '"oneself"  are  interchangeable. 

"F.  M.  M.  R,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "On  page  40 
in  the  May  4  Outlook,  the  Spectator  writes: 
'  Once  the  Spectator  offered  them  .some;  preserves. 
but  they  did  not  Uke  them  and  said  they  couldn't 
eat  anything  so  sweet.'  What  about  the  u.se  of 
the  pronoun  'them'  referring  to  preserves? 
Would  not  preserves  take  the  same  pronoun  as 
'jam'  or  'molasses'?  " 

"Preserves"  is  still  felt  to  be  a  plural  noun, 
and  therefore  takes  a  pronoun  in  the  plural. 
When  it  is  used  as  a  singular,  as  "news,"  "poli- 
tics," "molasses,"  it  will  take  a  pronoun  in  the 
singular. 

"H.  J.,"  Tacoma.  Wash.— "Can  'unless'  be 
used  in  a  contrary  to  fact  condition?  For  exam- 
ple: 'I  should  approve  that  system  unless  I  saw 
a  better  one.'  " 


not" — "if  I  did  not 


Yes.     It  means  "if  . 
see  a  better  one." 

"A.  S.."  Des  Moines.  la. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  worded  correctly?  '  In  the  purchase  of 
a  farm  he  considered  location  and  cheapness 
without  giving  worn  soil  but  very  little  considera- 
tion.' " 

No.  Say  cither  "without  giving  worn  .soil 
much  consideration,"  or  "location  and  cheap- 
ness, giving  worn  soil  but  Uttle  consideration." 

"A.  B.  D.,"  Jesup,  Ga. — "  (1)  Is  it  correct  to 
say  'I  will  sow  my  farm  to  peas'?  Should  it  not 
be  "I  will  sow  my  farm  with  peas'  or  'in  peas? 
(2)  Please  state  whether  the  following  sentences 
are  correct:  'He  referred  to  myself;  'They  do 
not  wish  to  hear  you  and  myself  speak.'  " 

(1)  The  construction  used  repeatedly  in  the 
EngUsh  Bible  and  in  literature  is  "to  sow  a  field 
with  [seed]."  "To  sow  a  field  in  [seed]"  is  with- 
out authority;  and  equally  unauthorized  in  lit- 
erature (so  far  as  The  Chair  has  information)  is 
the  construction,  "to  sow  a  field  to  [seed]."  But 
the  latter  has  the  specific  meaning  of  "to  devote 
a  field  to  peas  [or  some  other  crop]."  (2)  In  both 
cases  "me.  '  not    "myself,"  should  be  used. 


"^^    \ 


Wax  Adds  a  Re- 

^JKBK^  '^  ^f^lK  .  1  f^n^in^i^t  to  Floors 
ittitfa  I^Ei  u^l  ^i^lll^^l  Other  Finishes 
mvm  (an  \am^-2^^mmm^     Cannot  impart 

i^'  ^SImJ^^K^  rMf     -      ^HM  ~  •-.  But    waxes    difFer. 

The  wax  must  contain 

the   hard   imported 

waxes,    of  which   old 

Enghsh    Floor    Wax 

;.r.  '^-  alone  is  made,   to  produce 

the    rich,    soft    lustre    that 

made    Old  English"  finish  famous 

and    has    been   acknowledged    as 

good  taste  for  ages. 

ilb  EiiQlieb  Sk": 

For  Floors — Furniture — Woodwork 

makes  them  very  easy  to  take  care  of.  They  do  not  show 
mars  nor  scratches,  are  not  sticky,  and  do  not  hold  dust. 
Old  English  outlasts  and  goes  farther  than  other  waxes; 
hence  is  most  economical.  You'll  find  it  very  easy  to  apply 
and  the  finish  will  /ast.  A  60c  can  will  do  the  floor  of  a 
large  room.      For  hardwood  or  pine  floors. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Our  Book  / 

"Beautiful  Floor*.  Their  Finish  and   Care."      Test  Old  English  for  / 

yourself.    Study  the  book,  for  it  tells  about  ^*      i    rj 

k»,\u  Finishing  New  Floors  Kitchen,  Pantry  and  Bathroom  Ploort  ''"tl      k    »■ 

iM}\\  Finishing  Old  Floors  Finishing  Dance  Floora  *        IneA.S. 

Ji^>'4i^^^^\  Hardwood  Floors  Finishing  Furniture  *         Boyle  Co. 

►"''■yWii'^V  fp^^^^*\         Viae  Floors  Interior  Woodwork  *' 

BVM  •  M«*^«fS  \        Cleaning  and  Polishing  Stopping  Cracks  ,  #*    Send  BOOKLET 

Care  o(  Waxed  Floors  Removing  Varnish,  etc.  #*    and  FREE  Sample 

^.^^?»^\  The  A.  S.  Boyle  Co.  /L^hsJ  .^tLe.'  °" 

t>e^^-^:-;^§»\\    1902  West  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

-  |,    -  .  ^  f**    Name 

If  Interested      /^....« 

Send  for  Book /a/>  d.aur.s 


Identified:  The  Perfect  Door 


There's  e.xtreme  satisfaction  in  knowing  you  will  never  have  occasiu 
toregretadeal  of  such  real  importance  as  purchasing  the  doors  and  woodwork  for 
your  new  or  remodeled  homo.    That's  the  kind  of  satisfaction  that  Koes  with  every 
Guaranteed    «x  Morgan's  iron-clad  guarantee  to  replace 
Perfect         I  lOOl*  ^^^""y   imperfect  Morgan  Door  (hamlled 
n»_.i..,.>.,<H      ■■^V*'*    with  proper  care)  makes  your  purchase 
liaraWOOa      m^^^mm^    absolutely  safe. 

"The  Door  Beautiful."  our  large  free   book,  is  full  of  artistic  pictorial  suggestions  for      ^ 
building  approved  style  and  lastingdurability— complete  satisfaction— into  modern  homes. 

Get  the  book  from  us  and  get  Morgan  Doors  from  your  dealer.      All  dealers    who  value 
their  reputations  sell  Morgan  Doors.      You'll  know  them  by  the  "Morgan"   brand  on 
the  top  rail.     But  send  your  requ.st  for  "Tne  Door  Beautiful"  now 

MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  COMPANY.  Dept.  B9,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Morgan  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wis.         Morgan  Millworlc  Co.,  Baitimore,  Md. 
Architects:  Descriptive  details  of  Morgan  Doors  found  in  Sweel's  Index,  pp.  yi0&911. 


Morgan 
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RKX    BKACH 

[amoiis  Autlior,  I'l;iv\vrii;lit,Sporlsnian, Author 
af  "The  Spoilers' i  "  The  Ne'er-Uo-Well,' 
"The  Barrier,"  "^fhe  Silver  Horde,"  etc., 
ttc,  says : 

'' I ha've smoked  TUXEDO  in  sub- 
Arctic  Alaska,  at  Panama  and  C'very- 
nvhere  —  nvotild  not  smoke  another 
kind.'' 


/Q^/^^ae^. 


WILLIAM   H.   WATTS 

'or  a7  years  Chief  of  the  Detective  Bureau  of 
Boston,  and  now  liead  of  the  Watts  Detective 
Agency,  of  Boston,  says  : 

"/  find  TUXEDO  to  be  a  brand 
that  fiarliciilarly  suits  my  taste,  and  I 
ixiill  continue  to  use  it  in  the  future  as 
J  ha've  done  in  the  past. ' ' 


^^^sr- 


TIIE    LITERARY    DIGEST 

The  Greatest  Men  in  America 
Endorse  Tuxedo  Tobacco 

THE  live,  virile  men  who  make  this  country  what 
it  is,  recognize  the  relaxation  from  nervous  and 
mental  strain,  the  restfulness — that  comes  from  smoking 
Tuxedo  Tobacco. 

John  Philip  Sousa,  Wm.  B.  Watts,  Dr.  Madison 
C.  Peters,  Rex  Beach,  Lew  Fields,  Eddie  Foy,  Roy 
McCardell  and  a  host  of  other  famous  Americans,  sav 
frankly  and  emphatically  that  Tuxedo  is  the  one  tobacco 
containing  every  desirable  element  and  not  one  that  is 
undesirable. 

Tuxedo  strengthens  your  will  to  do.  The  soothing 
quality  of  a  pipeful  of  this  mild,  delicious,  aromatic 
tobacco  restores  your  poise  and  revives  your  going 
power  by  enabling  you  to  rest. 

Tou  can  smokeTuxedo !  No  matter  how  often  you  have 
tried  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  failed,  there  is  comfort  and  satis- 
faction in  pipe  smoking  for  you  if  you  fill  your  pipe  with 

^■^  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  has  made  pipe  smoking  possible  to  thou- 
sands of  men.  The  * 'Tuxedo  process"  of  treating  the 
finest,  mildest  leaves  of  the  highest  grade  Burley 
tobacco  causes  Tuxedo  to  burn  slowly  with  delicious 
flavor  and  the  most  enjoyable  aroma.  Tuxedo  cannot 
bite,  sting  or  irritate  the  mouth,  nose  or  throat. 

Hundreds  of  well-known  doctors,  orators,  actors,  law- 
yers, singers,  lecturers,  ministers  and  other  public  speak- 
ers testify  that  smoking  Tuxedo  gives  them  the  keenest 
pleasure  and  exercises  a  good  influence  on  the  throat. 

Tuxedo  has  many  imitators.  None  of  them  has  yet 
discovered  the  "Tuxedo"  process.     Tuxedo  remains 
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unique  and  unrivaled. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient  pouch,inner-lined|^    Famous  green  tin,  with  gold 
with  moisfure-proo/"  paper  tJ^  lettering,curved  to  fit  pocket 


JOHi\   IMlilJP  SOUSA 

the    March    Kins.  World  Tamoiis  Band  Mas- 
ter, says  : 

^^TUXEDO.  gi'ves  an  absolutely 
satisfying  smoke,  fragrant,  mild  and 
pleasant. ' ' 


f,-^   ^-ijsi^  <§-»~-^^ 


REV    DR.  MADISON  C    PETERS 

Anthor,  Preacher.  Orator  and  famous  Sociol- 
ogist, who  does  not  himself  smoke,  recom- 
mends Tuxedo,  saying: 

^^  TUX  EDO  pipe  smoking  is  harm- 
less, economical  and  satisfying.'''' 


//c^^i 


■/^:^^if/(^_ 


ill^^<^ 


10< 


SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE 
Send  us  2c  in  stamp.i  and  we 
will  mail  you  prepaid  a. souvenir 
tin  of  TUXEDO  to- 
bacco. Address  TUX- 
EDO DEPARTMENT. 
Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  Lity. 


Ken'    McCARnKI.L 
)ri|;inator   of  the  "ChonisCihl  .'"itories,"  the 
■  Jarr  Family,"  and  other  newspai  er  features, 
<n(iwn  from   one   end  of   the  country  to  the 
Jtlier,  says : 

'^TUXEDO  is  a  special  fwvorite 
'with  neivspapcr  men,  artists  and 
actors.  TUX  EDO  is  the  best  tobacco 
J  ha've  e'ver  smoked.''^ 


*  '  '^     /  ■  it 

LEW  FIELDS 

Comedian.  Manager  and  Producer  of  many  of 
the  great  musical  comedy  successes,  says  : 

"//  /'/  a  hard  job'.to  be  a  profes- 
sional comedian,  but  TUXEDO  keeps 
me  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Try 
It  pipe  and  be  sure  you  smoke 
TUXEDO." 


^'p'^/i'ss^ 


llliistralioiis    are    /esj    tiimi 
ouc-hal/  size  o/reat^ckaffes. 


x£wy^^_ 
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THE  WOMAN-SUFFRAGE  VICTORY 


Woman  cortainJy  has  a  right  to  crow  over  her  vic- 
tory of  November  o,  remarks  one  editor,  who  hast- 
ens to  add  "if  the  'female  of  the  species'  ever  does 
such  a  maseuHne  thing."  In  fact  vve  find  a  number  of  papers 
declaring  that  the  addition  of  four  more  States  to  the  six  which 
had  already  granted  complete  suffrage  to  women  is  really  the 
most  important  single  result  of  the  election.  "Tuesday's  de- 
cision of  most  far-reach- 
ing importance  was  not 
the  election  of  Wilson," 
says  the  Boston  Herald 
— an  independent  pa- 
per, by  the  way,  which 
supported  President 
Taft — "but  the  adop- 
tion by  four  States  of 
a  woman's  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  C!on- 
stitution."  In  the  Ught 
of  this  decision,  it  adds, 
"the  common  sense 
thing  for  the  country  to 
do  is  to  recognize  wo- 
man suffrage  as  decreed 
b}-  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
whether  wisely  or  not, 
and  to  adjust  itself  ac- 
cordingly." The  New 
York  Globe  (Prog.),  also 
thinks  that  the  most 
momentous  aspect  of 
the  election  was  "not 
the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent, but  the  great 
change  effected  in  these 
four  States."  Its  influ- 
ence, predicts  The  Globe, 

"will  endure  long  after  the  Wilson  Administration  has  taken  its 
place  in  history,"  and  "morally,  pohtically,  and  economieallj-, 
neither  our  children    nor  grandchildren  will  escape  the  conse- 

« 

quenees  of  Tuesday's  irrevocable  step."  And  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  (Dem.)  agrees  that  "as  important  as  any  feature 
of  this  big  election — more  important  by  far  than  any  feature  in 


"NO    TAXATION    WITHOUT    REPRESENTATION." 
\  group  of  women  drest  as  "  Continentals  '  in  New  Yorlc's  great  suffrage  parade 


the  long  run,  in  fact — is  the  news  that  four  more  States  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  that  give  the  vote  to  woman." 

It  is  true  that  in  Michigan,  the  most  populous  and  the  most 
eastern  of  these  four  States,  a  movement  is  already  imder  way 
to  annul  the  women's  victory  on  a  technicahty,  so  that  the 
outcome  may  have  to  be  considered  in  doubt  until  the 
courts   have   spoken.     A   dispatch    from    Detroit    to>^the   New 

York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
teUs  how  Henry  Rus- 
sell, a  Lansing  .saloon- 
keeper, has  petitioned 
the  Ingham  "County 
board  of  canvass  to 
throw  out  that  coun- 
ty's vote  on  woman  suf- 
frage on  th<!  ground 
that  the  amendment 
was  not  printed  in  full 
(m  the  ballot,  as  re- 
el uLred  by  the  State 
constitution.  The  dis- 
I)atch  states  that  similar 
action  will  be  taken 
in  four  other  counties 
t  hat  gave  a  majority  for 
suffrage,  but  it  goes  on 
to  say : 

"The  disputed  ballots 
were  printed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution 
of  the  Legislature,  and 
th(!     lawyers     for     the 
\v()m«m    maintain    that 
this    will    be    sufficient 
to    give    them    legality. 
Judges    Edward    Caliill 
and    Rollin    H.    Person 
and  Walter  Foster  \o\- 
untaril^-  appeared  as  attorneys  for  the  suffragists,  and  declared 
that  any  attempt  to  disfranchise  the  voters  on  such  a  technicality 
would  be  carried  to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court." 

If  the  Wolverine  State  is  not  snatched  from  them  in  ilieir  hour 
of  triumph,  the  new  stars  on  the  suffrage  flag  will  represent 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Arizona.     The  only  other  State 
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in  which  the  people  voted  on  the  woman  suffrage  issue  on  Novem- 
ber 5  was  Wisconsin.  Thus  in  four  out  of  five  States  in  which 
the  people  had  a  chance  to  declare  their  attitude  a  majority  of 
the  voters  exprest  their  willingness  to  e,xtend  the  franchise  to 
women.  If  the  threatened  hitch  in  Michigan  is  averted  the 
result  in  these  four  States  will  double  the  number  of  women  who 
can  vote  in  the  United  States,  increase  the  Presidential  electoral 
vote  in  suffrage  States  from  37  to  70,  and  add  eight  Senators 
and  twenty-five  Congressmen  to  those  who  are  already  repre- 
senting woman  voters.  In  the  editorial  columns  of  a  special 
"woman  suffrage  edition"  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sim,  published  in  celebration  of 
these  triumphs,  we  read: 

"  These  facts  ^\^ll  have  a  decided  influence 
upon  all  political  parties,  compelling  them 
to  stand  for  sutTiage  not  only  nationally,  but 
in  their  respective  State  platforms.  This 
attitude  was  foreshadowed,  even  before  the 
lecent  victory,  by  the  fact  that  all  political 
parties  not  only  welcomed  the  aid  of  women, 
but  vied  with  each  other  in  appealing  for 
their  support.  Never  l)(>fore  were  women 
urged  into  political  service  as  during  this 
campaign,  and  thej^  are  there  to  stay.  No 
party  can  ever  again  afford  to  ignore  them, 
or  attempt  a  campaign  without  their  moral 
and  practical  aid,  and  their  eagerness  for 
the  service  of  women  will  forever  silence 
their  old-time  cry  of  '  keep  women  out  of  po- 
litics!' To  plead  for  the  active  support  of 
disfranchised  women  and  then  deny  them 
direct  political  power  is  too  great  an  incon- 
sistency for  even  modern  pohticians." 

"I  prophesy  that  we  will  win  at  least  six 
more  States  this  coming  year,"  says  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  [of 
America,  who  is  further  quoted  in  the  New 
York  World  as  saying: 


"The  Dakotas,  Nevada,  and  Montana  are 
ripe  for  conversion.  Texas  is  inclining  her  ear, 
and  Pennsylvania  will  make  a  record  fight 
for  the  ballot.  Both  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts are  within  the  possibilities,  while 
Iowa  and  Ohio  will  both  press  the  question." 


THE    FIR8T   WOMAN    KLECTOR 

Mrs.  Helen  .1.  Scott  of  Tacoma, 
was  elected  one  of  the  seven  Pro- 
gressive presidential  electors  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Never 
l>efore  has  a  woman  been  a  member 
of  the  electoral  college. 


"The  day  after  the  election  a  new  campaign  was  opened  in 
Wisconsin.  We  shall  go  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session 
and  ask  that  the  question  be  resubmitted  to  the  voters,  and 
we  shall  keep  this  up  until  Wisconsin  has  been  added  to  the 
States  where  the  women  have  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  this  time  in  Wi.sconsin  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
brewery  interests  in  that  State  are  very  large  and  the  brewers  are 
not  in  favor,  naturally,  of  conferring  the  ballot  on  women.  There 
was  a  majority  of  20,000  against  us  in  Milwaukee.  There  was 
another  element  in  the  State  composed  of  very  fine  people  of  the 
German  sort  who  have  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  conserva- 
tism which  has  always  distinguished  their  race  in  dealing  with 
their  women;  but  these  people  being  reason- 
able and  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  State  will  yet  be  able  to  see  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  and  all  its  people 
would  be  promoted  by  the  success  of  the 
cause." 

The  Syracuse  Post  Standard  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  ten  suffrage  States,  the 
dates  when  they  gave  the  franchise  to 
women,  the  number  of  their  electoral  votes» 
and  their  population: 

Wyoming 1869 

Colorado 1893 

Utah   1896 

Idaho 1896 

Washington 1910 

California 1910 

IMichigan 1912 

Kansas 1912 

Oregon 1912 

Arizona 1912 

The  winning  of  Michigan  for  woman  suf- 
frage, says  Ida  Husted  Harper,  a  prominent 
suffrage  leader,  "was  of  as  much  signifi- 
cance to  the  movement  as  the  carrying  of  a. 
Southern  State  at  a  national  election  would 
be  to  the  Republican  party."  This  victory 
was  largely  due,  she  says,  to  the  support  of 
the  State  Grange  and  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  In  no  State,  says  Mrs.  Harper, 
was  suffrage  won  without  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  and  "  there  will  be  no- 
easy  victories  in  the  future."  After  a  survey 
of  the  struggle  in  the  different  States  she 
concludes : 


.3 

145.96.5 

6 

799.024 

4 

373.;}.51 

4 

32.5.501 

7 

1.141.990 

3 

2.377.54» 

5 

2.810.173 

0 

1.690.949 

5 

672,765 

3 

64  3.5'> 

Dr.  Shaw  reports  evidences  of  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  cause  even  in  the  heart  of  the  conserva- 
tive South,  and  points  out  that  only  in  the  East  do  those  in 
power  seem  determined  that  the  question  shall  not  be  put  be- 
fore the  people.  On  the  latter  point  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  quotes  her  as  follows: 

"The  fight  has  been  going  on  in  Massachusetts  for  fifty  years, 
and  in  all  that  time  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  men  members  of  the  General  Court  to  give  the  people  ?>. 
chance  to  vote  on  the  qiu>stion.  For  fortj^-three  years  the  women 
have  been  going  to  Congress  with  their  petitions,  but  thert\  also, 
the  men  have  declined  to  grant  their  request  for  the  submission 
to  the  States  of  an  amendment  to  the  PYderal  Constitution 
recognizing  the  right  of  wotiu^n  to  the  elective  franchise.  In  the 
last  twenty  yvmra  the  committ(>es  of  Congress  have  not  e\'en  made 
a  report  of  any  sort  on  the  question  to  the  Congress  for  action." 

Nevertheless  Dr.  Shaw  confidently  predicts  that  "in  the 
next  Presidential  ele<'tion  every  political  party  will  have  a  woman 
suffrage  plank  in  its  platform,"  because  "woin(>n  will  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  West,  and  every  political  i)arty  will  try 
to  gain  the  favor  of  the  woman  voter."  It  is  a  notable  fact 
in  this  connection  that  in  spite  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  conversion 
and  the  ins(>rtion  of  a  woinan-suffrag(>  plank  in  the  Progressive 
platform,  four  of  the  six  suffrage*  States  voted  against  him.  Of 
the  women's  program  in  Wi.sconsin,  "  the  most  progressive  State 
in  the  Union,"  and  of  the  reasons  for  their  defeat  there,  she  has 
this  to  say: 


"To  sum  up,  the  movement  for  woman 
suffrage  is  absolutely  non-partizan;  its  success  has  not  been 
due  to  any  one  party;  for  this  reason  the  women  when  enfran- 
chised have  felt  free  to  cast  an  independent  vote,  and  they 
have  done  so.  For  their  sake  and  the  good  of  the  State  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  these  ideal  conditions  may  never  be 
changed." 

In  Arizona,  where  every  county  is  reported  as  giving  a  ma- 
jority for  equal  suffrage,  the  Legislature  had  repeatedly  refused 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  people,  and  the  opposition  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  Constitutional  Convention  from  adopt- 
ing a  suffrage  clause.  The  women,  however,  took  advantage 
of  the  "initiative  and  referendum"  clause  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  voters,  and  won  "hands  down."  In  The  Wotnnrt's^ 
Journal  (Boston)  w-e  read  that  in  Arizona  and  Wisconsin  the 
question  this  year  was  submitted  for  the  first  time;  in  Michigan 
it  was  submitted  for  the  second  time;  in  Kansas  for  the  third, 
and  in  Oregon  for  the  sixth.  The  lesson  of  Oregon,  says  The 
Woman's  Jounal,  "is  the  value  of  stick-to-it-iveness." 

In  the  press  generally,  regardless  of  party  affiUation,  these 
latest  triumphs  of  the  women's  cause  are  recognized  as  earnests- 
of  e\en  more  swt>ei)ing  \-ict()ries  to  come,  yet  the  notes  of  ridicule, 
admonition,  and  alarm  once  so  prevalent  are  either  absent  or  lost 
in  the  general  chorus  of  approval  or  of  friendly  interest.  The 
latter  tone  especially  distinguishes  the  comment  on  the  ton'h- 
light    procession   of  2(),(XX)  women   and    their  masculine  sym- 
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—         NOT    AFRAID    TO    SHARE    THEIR    POWER. 

The  Men's  Brigade  in  the  Woman  Suffrage  torchlight  procession. 


pathizers  who  marched  through  the  streets  of  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  November  9,  in  celebration  of  conquests  past  and 
to  come.  The  New  York  Sun  notes  that  as  the  procession  went 
by  no  jeers  were  heard  from  the  multitude  of  onlookers  except 
from  "a  few  young  gabies,  blo\\-n  with  insolence  and  beer," 
and  even  their  derision  was  directed,  not  against  the  women, 
but  against  the  men  paraders.     On  this  fact  The  Sun  remarks: 

"That  girls  and  women  may  be  suffragists,  the  downy  mauvais 
plaisant  is  willing  to  grant,  but  he  finds  some  smack  of  oafish 
humor  still  in  the  fact  that  men  should  condescend  to  share 
their  political  privileges  with  woman;  that  strikes  the  young 
'tough'  or  innocent  ignoramus  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  manhood  and  matter  for  mockery.  Children  and  other 
savages  are  the  most  hidebound  conservatives." 

Why,  then,  asks  The  Sun,  does  the  cause  of  women  suffrage 
receive  respect  where  so  recently  it  received  gibes?  Why  have 
men  wearied  of  the  "ancient  jocosities"  inspired  by  it?  And  the 
same  conservative  paper  answers : 


That  some  students  of  this  movement  do  not  share  the  Cleve- 
land Leader's  optimistic  outlook  on  the  subject  is  evidenced 
by  the  follo^^^ng  words  of  warning  uttered  by  Alartha  McCuUoch- 
Williams  and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"As  a  spectacle  the  suffrage  parade  was  thrilling.  So,  I 
make  no  doubt,  was  the  burning  of  Romt>.  Wonder  if  the 
modern  Neros  in  petticoats  realized  that  thsy  were  burning 
up  not  a  capital,  but  a  civilization.  Since  both  were  man-made, 
they    perhaps    feel    that    both    deserve    destruction.". 


N' 


"Well,  they  smell  success,  they 
admire  success;  there  can  be 
nothing  but  seriousness  about  a 
prosperous,  growing,  and  powerful 
movement.  Men  are  so  made,  for 
the  most  part.  They  worship  ma- 
jorities, they  find  something  ridic- 
ulous in  the  beginning  of  great 
changes.  When  these,  advocated 
vainly  for  years,  are  at  last  adopted 
or  on  the  eve  of  adoption  it  is 
largely  by  fashion  or  instinctive 
aversion  to  oddity  that  they  are 
really  imposed  upon  the  commu- 
nity. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  im- 
agine that  most  men  think." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  re- 
joices that  the  "American  Woman 
is  winning  her  way  by  virtue  of  sane 
and  orderly  methods."  "The  en- 
trance of  women  into  the  national 
housekeeping  has  justified  itself  in 
our  country  as  in  Norway,  Fin- 
land, New  Zealand,  in  Australia, 
and  even  in  China,"  remarks  the 
."Nevf  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), and 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  exclaims  that  "a  country  that 
was  ashamed  to  keep  the  vote  from  a  miUion  black  men  should 
be  ashamed  by  this  time  to  keep  the  vote  from  sixteen  millions 
of  white  women."  "Woman  suffrage,"  reassuringly  declares  the 
Cleveland  Leader  (P*rog.),  "is  not  going  to  diAdde  homes,  set 
the  sexes  at  war  with  each  other,  or  in  any  other  way  annul  the 
laws  of  nature  or  turn  the  world  upside  down." 


THE  SOCIALIST  VOTE 

0  EXPLANATION  that  is  generally  satisfactory  has 
been  offered  to  account  for  the  fact  that  while  the  na- 
tional Socialist  vote  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  four 
years,  the  party's  most  conspicuous  local  candidates  around  the 
country  have  gone  down   to  defeat.     Socialist  papers  simply 

attribute  this  to  a  combination  of 
the  "capitalistic"  parties  wher- 
ever the  Socialists  have  become 
really  formidable.  Only  slightly 
different  is  the  interpretation  in  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.). 
"Nothing  was  risked,"  it  says, 
"in  voting  for  Debs,  since  he  had 
no  chance  of  election."  But  "it 
seemed  different  whenever  there 
was  a  chance  that  a  vote  for  a 
Socialist  might  elect  him."  That 
is,  according  to  The  Times,  "many 
are  willing  theoretically  to  vote 
for  the  beautiful  imprax^tticabilities 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  have 
imposed  upon  them  in  fact." 
Among  the  surprizes  was  Schenec- 
tady's unwillingness  to  send  her 
lively  Socialist  Mayor  to  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  and  the 
defeat  of  Victor  L.  Berger  of 
Milwaukee  after  one  term  as  the 
only  Sociahst  (Congressman.  But 
the  Socialists  are  for  the  most  part 
inclined  to  overlook  such  local  setbacks,  and  to  exult  in  the  fa<;t 
that  their  party,  whose  first  Presidential  candidate  received  only 
some  2,000  votes  in  1892,  after  polling  127,65:3  votes  in  1900  and 
438,688  in  1908,  is  estimated  to  have  polled  at  the  lowest  estimate 
750,000  votes  this  year.  Sociahst  editors  also  point  out  that  in 
Mississippi  the  Socialists  came  in  ahead  of  the  Repubheans,  and 
that   their  gains  in  Kansas,  Pennsylvania.   Illinois,  and  other 


ROPED ! 
— Carter  in  the  New  York  Press 
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important  Slates  were  "phcnomonal."  In  Minneapolis  the  So- 
cialist candidate  for  Maj'or  lost  a  close  race.  The  New  York 
Call  (Socialist)  calls  the  roll  of  eiKhteen  new  Socialists  in  Stnte 
legislatures  as  follows:  "Two  Senators  and  four  Assemblymen 
in  Nevada,  four  Assemblymen  in  Illinois,  one  Assemblyman 
from  Crawford  County,  Kansas,  one  Assemblyman  in  Minnesota, 
and  six  Assemblymen  in  Wisconsin."  The  Call  is  by  no  means 
discouraged — 

■■  Hero  and  there  Socialist  officials  have  1  .'en  displaced  by  a 
combination  of  capitalistic  elements,  but  the  movement  itself  has 
made  steady  progress,  regardless  of  what  may  have  befallen 


SOCIALIST    (lltOWTH    IN    TWKLVE    YEARS. 

These  three  llKures  are  drawn  to  scale  to  represent  approxim- 
ately by  their  height  the  vote  cast  hy  the  .Socialists  in  the  United 
.Stat<?s  In  19(KI.  19()H,  and  1912. 

individual  candidates.  And  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future  there  is  little  doubt. 

■'  On  several  occasions  during  the  campaign  this  journal 
pointed  out  that  the  Roosevelt  decoy  would  have  a  serious  effect 
in  holding  back  the  Socialist  vote,  that  it  would  attract  and 
intercept  a  nndtitude  of  the  unripe  in  various  stiiges  of  'social- 
istic' development,  and  the  returns  indicate  that  this  view  has 
b(?en  confirmed. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  Socialist  vote  has  increased  alnios.^ 
certainly  by  .SO  per  cent.,  and  may  perhaps  doubh'  the  figures 
of  l'.K)iS  when  the  official  returns  have  been  made  public." 

It  occurs  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  to  remark,  apropos 
of  this  growth  of  Socialism: 

"If  the  Socialist  \  ote  has  reached  the  million  mark,  as  Socialist 
leadcTs  claim,  the  party  must  be  regarded  as  at  last  established 
on  a  pra<'tical  ba>is.  It  is  now  full-llcdgcd  and  in  a  position  to 
make  deals  and  trades.  The  Socialists,  with  a  voting  strength 
of  the  c  proportions,  have  'broken  in.'  They  have  i)roved  their 
right  to  receive  the  respectful  attention  of  the  older  parties,  and 
henceforth  must  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  national  campaigns." 

This,  admits  The  Call,  "is  decidedly  flattering,"  but  it  recol- 
lects that  other  minor  parties  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
"older  partii  -  "  particularly  the  Democracy,  ami  so  makes  this 
rejoinder: 

"On  the  whole,  we  lliink  it  prudent  1o  decline  'business'  re- 
lations lor  the  present.      Ii  is  (loublful  if  we  can  really  be  con- 


sidered a  business  factor  at  all — in  that  sense  at  least.  If  we 
have  any  business  at  all,  it  is  to  put  those  who  invite  us  out  of 
business;  in  short,  to  destroy  their  business,  and  the  conducting 
of  that  business  does  not  involve  'deals  and  trades.' 

"Then,  too,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  actually 
reached  the  million  mark  as  yet,  and  are  perhaps  not  qualified  as 
to  business  rating 

"The  SociaUst  &y  is  not  yet  prepared  to  walk  into  the  parlor 
of  the  capitalistic  spider  and  accept  his  poisonous  hospitality. 
When  we  do  invade  the  premises  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
squashing  the  venomous  occupant,  not  to  make  'deals  and 
trades'  with  him.  Our  business  relations  with  the  'older  parties' 
in\olve  no  more  than  that,  and  that  is  the  only  sense  in  which  we 
mean  business. 

"The  invitation  is  therefore  declined  without  thanks." 

Some  difference  of  opinion  is  exprest  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  Progressive  campaign  upon  the  SociaUst  vote.  The  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  is  certain  that  "the  Progi-essive  platform  and 
appeal  have  robbed  the  simon-pure  article  of  some  of  the  strength 
that  legitimately  belonged  to  it."  But  the  New  York  World 
declares  that  "so  far  from  the  Roosevelt  doctrines  being  the  only 
sure  antidote  to  Socialism,"  the  Socialists  made  their  best' show- 
ing in  cities  like  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Chic^o,  and 
States  like  California,  "where  the  third-party  nostrums  were 
best  advertised,  and  commanded  exceptional  favor."  '"Instead 
of  arresting  the  disease,  the  only  patent  cure  and  infallible  remedy 
seems  to  hasten  its  development."  The  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  (Dem.),  too,  thinks  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  "had  much 
to  do  with  the  astonishing  strength  shown  by  Debs."     It  says: 

"The  endorsement  of  an  ex-President  has  been  given  to  a 
program  which  before  was  considered  so  radical  as  not  to  war- 
rant serious  consideration.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  Socialism 
recognition,  and  we  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  help  that  cause. 
In  tearing  down  the  temple  of  Republicanism  he  has  not  left  the 
field  clear  for  himself  by  any  means.  He  is  responsible  in  no 
small  degree  for  the  large  Debs  vote,  and  he  will  be  responsible 
for  the  further  increases  in  it  that  seem  Ukely." 

After  a  study  of  the  vote,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
comments: 

"The  new  party,  led  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  taking  over  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  Socialist  program,  now  witnesses  as  the 
result  of  its  efforts  the  doubling  of  Mr.  Debs's  vote.  Even  the 
Sociahsts  are  surprized.  They  half  expected  the  Socialist 
strength  would  dwindle  in  such  a  contest. 

"Why  was  it?  Why  did  Debs  poll  between  800,000  and 
900,000  votes — a  total  that  may  reach  near  the  milUon  mark, 
when  all  counted?  We  are  now  entitled  to  say  what  we  said 
during  the  campaign  that  the  Roosevelt  candidacy,  with  its 
'strong,'  'indispensable  man'  bearings  and  implications,  was 
repellent  to  the  body  of  citizens  who  are  inclined  to  what  may 
best  be  called  social  democracy.  Rooseveltisni,  with  its  marked 
tendencies  toward  the  concentration  of  governmental  powers  and 
the  creation  of  an  overshadowing  executive,  was  the  antithesis,  in 
its  final  analysis,  of  the  kind  of  democracj-  of  which  Socialism  has 
dreamed.  And  here  is  the  proof,  in  the  election  returns,  that 
some  r)00,(X)0  restless  citizens  in  this  country,  who  had  never 
voted  for  a  Socialist  president  before,  preferred  social  democracy 
to  imperial  democracy.  There  probably  isn't  a  Social  Democrat 
among  the  millions  of  them  in  Europe  or  Great  Britain  who 
would  not  indorse  that  choice. 

" Progressivism  evidently  must  purge  itself  of  its  'indispens- 
able man'  predilections,  and  get  rid  of  its  adoration  of  a  popular 
hero  before  it  will  succeed  in  checking  Socialism  in  a  countrj^  like 
America." 

Deeming  it  likely  that  the  Socialist  party  will  continue  to 
grow  in  \otiiig  strength,  "  even  to  a  point  where  it  may  become 
one  of  our  great  political  parties,"  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.) 
remiu"ks: 

"  As  the  Socialist  party  becomes  stronger  politically — that  is 
to  .say,  as  its  \oto  grows  largtu-  and  it  begins  to  elect  its  ropre- 
.sentatives — it  becomes  more  what  is  called  opportunistic.  That 
means  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  reform,  rather  than  a 
revolutionaiy,  party.  With  growing  voting  strength,  the  So- 
cialistic parly  becomes  the  most  radical  reform  pai'ty.  but  falls 
away  in  its  revoluliouarj'  spirit." 
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CHANGES    IN    CONGRESS 

THE  UNPRECEDENTED  electoral  vote  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  diverted  popular  attention  somewhat  from 
the  Congressional  result.  In  the  House,  the  Democrats 
are  likely  to  ha\e  a  clear  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty;  in 
the  Senate',  they  will  have  nothing  worse  than  a  tie,  with  Vice- 
President  Marshall  to  east  the  deciding  vote,  and  may  even  have 
a  majoritj-  of  five  or  six.  Thus  President  Wilson  will  go  into 
office  wth  a  Congress  of  his  own  political  faith  at  his  back.  A 
number  of  papers  call  attention  to  the  passing  of  the  Republican 
"old  guard"  in  this  election.  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.) 
enumerates  among  the  missing:  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  John 
Dalzell,  William  B.  McKinley,  C>tus  A.  Sulloway,  and  Ebenezer 
J.  Hill.  "Sereno  E.  Paj-ne  and  James  R.  Mann  will  be  lonely 
in  the  House.''  There  are  227  Democrats  in  a  total  membership 
of  394  in  the  present  House.  According  to  a  list  prepared  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  and  printed  in  a  Baltimore 
paper,  the  political  complexion  of  the  next  House  will  be: 

Democrats 289 

Republicans 134 

Progressives 4 

Doubtful .,  » 8 

Total 435 

Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  thus  sums  up  the  Senatorial 
situation,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.): 

"We  have  thirty  Democrats  who  hold  over  and  five  who 
already  have  been  elected,  making  thirty-five.  We  have 
Democrats  from  Georgia,  Texas,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Montana, 
Oklahoma,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  two  from 
('olorado  who  have  been  elected  in  the  primaries.  The  Demo- 
crats undoubtedly  have  carried  the  legislatures  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  which  insures  Democratic  Senators  from  each  of 
those  States.  Advices  from  Nevada  and  Oregon  clearly  indicate 
the  election  of  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Senate.  This 
would  gi\e  forty-nine  Democrats  or  a  positive  majority  of  the 
Senate." 

Speaker  Clark  and  Mr.  Underwood  are  certain  to  be  the 
leaders   in    the  next   House,  thinks   the  Springfield  Republican 


"it's  a  pretty  reliable  old  weapon!" 

— Harding  in  the  BrookljTi  Eagle. 

(Ind.),  hence  "more  interest  will  attach  to  the  Democrats  who 
may  step  forward  to  the  positions  of  chief  influence  in  the 
Senate."  Senators  Bacon  of  Georgia,  Tillman  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Martin  of  Virginia,  "all  of  whom  entered  the  Senate  in  1895, 
are  the  three  oldest  Democrats  in  point  of  ser\-ice."     But  Tillman 


is  "a  pathetic  wreck  of  his  former  self,"  and  Martin  only  a  "slick 
politician."  Bacon  "will  doubtless  become  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  fill  the  place 
with  conspicuous  ability."  Senators  Culberson  of  Texas  and 
John  Sharj)  Williams  of  Mississippi  will  also  be  much  in  evidence, 
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AN    extra    session    OR   A    YEAR   MORE    OF   THIS? 

— Minor  in  the  St.  lyouls  Post-Dispatch. 

while  it  is  thought  that  Senators'  O'Gorman  of  New  York, 
Newlands  of  Nevada,  and  Ciore  of  Oklahoma  "are  among  the 
others  who  stand  out  as  likely  to  be  of  large  influence  in  shaping 
Democratic  policies."  Bearing  in  mind  the  changes  in  the  two 
houses.  The  Republican  concludes  as  follows: 

"Aside  from  questions  of  policy  the  change  that  is  soon* to 
take  place  is  one  for  wholesome  reflection.  A  new  body  of  men 
adequate  to  the  task  of  government  is  about  to  take  control,  and 
it  is  a  fortunate  reminder  after  an  over-long  era  of  one-party  rule 
that  no  man  or  group  of  men  is  indispensable  to  the  Republic." 

Tho  Democratic  papers  like  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
rejoice  in  this  opportunity  for  putting  through  Democratic 
legislation,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  peril  in  so  large  a  major- 
ity, and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Rep.)  warns  them  of  "the 
danger  of  factionalism  and  confusion  bred  by  unwieldly  masses 
and  the  absence  of  formidable  opposition."  The  Washington 
Times  (Prog.)  informs  the  victors  that  the  new  Senate  will  be 
only  "nominally  Democratic."     It  explains: 

"The  real  question  about  the  next  Senate  is  not  as  to  tiu-  sort 
of  leader  the  Democrats  will  name  in  their  caucus,  but  what  sort 
of  an  actual  majority  will  control  the  body.  The  large  majority 
of  Republican  members  are  of  the  highly  conservative  type.  The 
largo  minority  of  Democrats  are  of  this  same  classification.  Will  , 
the  total  of  progressively  disposed  Democrats,  plus  the  group  of 
progressive  Republicans  and  plain  I*rogressives,  be  large  enough 
to  outvote  the  Lodge-Gallinger  Republicans  when  combined  with 
the  Simmons-Martin  Democrats?  l*robably  not.  That  is  the 
real  question  about  the  Senate,  the  question  on  whose  answer 
will  depend  the  part  the  Senate  will  take  in  formulating  legislation 
for  the  next  two  years,  at  least,  after  March  4." 

In  his  speech  last  w'eek  before  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, President  Taft  admitted  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
Republican  Administration  than  for  a  Democratic  one  "to  give 
to  our  Southern  brothers  and  sisters  the  feeling  of  close  relation- 
ship and  ownership  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States," 
and  he  predicted  that  during  the  next  four  years  the  South  will 
have  "greater  proportionate  representation  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
Congress,  and  in  other  high  official  stations."  Yes,  declares  the 
Syracuse   Posl-Siarcdard,   we  will  now  see   "the  South   in   the 
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\  NOW    FOR    A    GOAL. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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wouldn't   this   be    a    nice,    SOCIABLE    ORGANIZATION? 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


AFTER    THE    BALL. 


saddle."  Senator  Bacon,  says  the  Syracuse  daily,  will  probably 
be  pre.sident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  it  gives  this  list  of  the 
important  Senatorial  committees,  with  the  names  of  the  ranking 
Democrats,  to  show  the  complete  dominance  of  the  South: 

"  P^'inance — Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  or  if  he  is  not  elected, 
Stone  of  Missouri. 
I    •"  Appropriations — Tillman  of  South  Carolina. 

"Claims — Martin  of  Virginia. 

•'Conservation — Xewlands  of  Nevada. 
,     "  Foreign  lielations — Bacon  of  Georgia. 

*' Fisheries — Overman  of  North  Carolina. 

"  Immigration — Jeff  Davis  of  Arkansas. 

"  Indian  Affairs — Stone  of  Missouri. 

"Interoeeanie  (^anals — Simmons,  with  Johnston  of  Alabama 
next, 

■■  Irrigation — Newlands,  with  Gore  of  Oklahom.a  next. 

■'Judiciary   -Bacon,  with  Culberson  of  Texas  next. 

"Military  Affairs — Johnson  of  Alabama. 

"Naval  Affairs — Tillman,  with  Smith  of  Maryland  next. 

"Pimsion.s — Gore  of  Oklahoma. 

"Post-Office — Bankhead  of  Alabama. 

"Public  Buildings — Culberson  of  Texas. 

."Public  Lauds — Newlands,  with  Davis  of  Oklahoma  next.'' 


i; 


THE  FARMER'S  SHARE  OF  PROSPERITY 

Is  THE  FARMER  getting  his  fair  share  of  our  nationa' 
I)rosperity?  Altho  the  consumer,  paying  ever  more  and 
more  for  those  necessaries  of  life  which  the  farmer  provides, 
would  probably  have  no  hesitation  about  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  the  latest  Census  Bureau  bulletin  tells 
us  tliat  there  is  another  side  ui  the  story.  Thus  we  l(>arn  that  of 
the  6,;i()l,r)0'2  farms  in  the  United  States,  only  3,94<S,722  are 
operated  by  their  owners,  tlie  remaining  2,354, 67()  being  worked 
by  tenant-farmers.  Tiie  ruimber  of  mortgaged  farms  has  in- 
creased 17.7  per  cent,  in  the  ten-year  i)eriod  between  IIKX)  and 
1910,  and  the  number  of  tenant-farmers  has  increased  16.3  per 
oent.  These  figures,  as  interi)reted  by  the  New  York  Worhl, 
mean  that  "ten  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  for  the  pro- 
tected trusts  have  left  marks  of  del)t  and  dependency  ui)i»n 
American  farmers."  It  is  upon  the  farmer,  declares  this  Demo- 
cratic paper,  that  "the  blight  of  privilege,  plutocracy,  jinjjoism, 
and  extravagance  has  fallen."  To  another  Democratic  pai)er, 
however,   these  same  statistics   t(>ll   a   much   less  gloomy   tale. 

« 


"It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  farm-mortgages  mean 
the  poverty  of  the  farmers,"  declares  the.  Philadelphia  Record, 
"nor  does  the  increase  in  tenant-farming  mean  the  degradation 
of  the  agricultural  class,  altho  it  does  involve  a  regrettable  loss 
of  independence."     And  it  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Farm-mortgages  are  not  negotiated  to  meet  Uving  expenses; 
they  are  placed  as  an  incident  of  buying  property'.  The  cultiva- 
ting class  contains  a  steadily  growing  class  of  tenants,  not  be- 
cause farming  doesn't  paj,  but  because  it  does  pay;  it  pays  so 
well  that  the  value  of  farms  is  constantly  rising.  It  takes  much 
more  money  to  buy  a  farm  now  than  it  did  ten  or  twentj^  years 
ago,  and  for  that  reason  more  cultivators  must  hire,  and  of 
those  who  buy  a  greater  proportion  must  borrow  money. 

"In  twenty  years  the  a^■erage  mortgage  per  farm  has  increased 
from  $1,224  to  .'$1,715.  But  the  average  value  per  farm  has  in- 
creased from  .1.3,444  to  .16,289,  so  that  the  average  farm  is  worth 
almost  twice  us  much  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  propor- 
tionate burden  of  the  mortgage  has  decreased." 

"The  farmer's  day  is  not  past;  farm  conditions  are  changing, 
that  is  all,"  thinks  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.).  The  New 
York  Globe  (Prog.)  discovers  both  a  bright  and  a  dark  side  to  the 
story  of  our  farms.     Of  the  bright  side  it  has  this  to  .say: 

"The  total  number  of  farms  is  6,361, .")l)2,  with  practically  the 
same  number  of  owners.  Our  most  important  and  most  basic 
industry  is  thus  not  monopolized.  The  disease  of  bigness  and 
consolidation,  if  it  be  a  disease,  lias  not  attacked  the  agricultural 
interest.  The  farms  beckon  to  all  those  clierishing  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  economically  independent.  It  is  still  within  the  reach 
of  any  young  man  to  be  his  own  nuister  on  his  own  acres.  In 
the  industrial  world  tiiere  are  a  few  big  prizes,  but  the  many 
necessarily  draw  blanks.  In  the  rural  regions  few  big  prizes  are 
hung  up,  but   there  are  no  blanks  for  the  thrifty  and  intelligent." 

The  other  side  of  the  picture,  in  The  Globe's  opinion,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  fact  tiuit  more  than  a  third  of  our  farms  are  occu- 
pied by  tenants: 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  habit  of  successful  farmers 
throughout  the  West  to  move  to  town  to  educate  their  children 
and  to  enjoy  closer  .social  contact.  They  think  they  have  earned 
tlu'  right  to  resl.  and  they  have.  But  the  tenant  ;eldom  makes 
as  good  u.se  of  the  land  as  the  owner.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  land-banks  whose  creation  President  Taft  recently  recom- 
mended would  be  to  lend  moiu\v  to  tenants  on  easy  terms  and 
thus  «>nable  them  to  get  title  to  the  land  they  now  rent.  Some- 
thing is  needed  along  this  line  to  abate  the  evil  of  tenantry,  for 
the  rise  in  land  values  is  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  an 
unassisted  tenant  to  buy  the  land  he  tills." 
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THE   ASSASSINATION    OF   CANALEJAS 

To  PICK  OUT  for  assassination  a  Premier  wliose  admin- 
istration was  prohahly  the  most  advaneed  and  raiiiea^ 
ever  known  in  Si)ain  is  regarded  by  American  editorial  ob- 
servers as  a  peculiarly  blundering  anarchist  a(tt.  The  president 
of  the  Francisco  Ferrer  Association  in  New  York  compares  it  with 
the  killing  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  give  his  Empire  a  constitution.  Alexander's 
murder  was  attributed  to  the  reactionaries,  who  took  that  wav  of 
heading  off  his  reforms,  but  nol)ody  has  suggested  a  similar 
motive  in  this  ease.  "  What  had  anarchy  itself  to  gain  by  this 
murder?  "  asks  the  New  York  lFor/(/,  which  sees  in  the  deed 
another  illustration  of  the  sheer  wantonness  and  futility  of  as- 
sassination. The  victim,  it  points  out,  was  "  a  public  official 
whom  Republicans  and  Socialists  had  every  reason  to  wish 
retained  in  office,  a  man  of  statesmanlike  qualities,  an  aristocrat 
who  had  shown  himself  a  radical  of  radicals,  and  who  consistently 
devoted  his  great  talents  to  the  cause  of  the  people."  "  It  is 
one  more  victory  of  anarchy  over  progress — for  above  all  else 
Canalejas  was  the  instrument  of  real  progress  in  Spain,"  says 
the  New  York  5wn,  and  The  Tribune  declares  that  "  there  was 
not  a  man  in  all  Spain  whose  death  would  have  been  a  heavier 
loss  to  both  sovereign  and  people."  "  There  is  a  bitter  irony 
in  the  fact  that  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  own  good 
works,"  adds  the  latter  paper,  which  goes  on  to  say:  "  If  those 
who  call  themselves  anarchists  had  really  at  heart  the  welfare  and 
the  greater  emancipation  of  all  citizens  as  individuals,  they  would 


in  tlif  face  of  bitter  hostility  from  the  old  aristocracy.  He  de- 
served inucli  in  the  way  of  gratitude  from  the  working  classes 
that  he  served  with  conspicuous  courage  in  their  conflicts  with 
Ciiurch  and  State.  He  was  about  the  last  man  in  all  Spain  that 
shoukl  have  incurred  the  WTath  of  an  avenger  of  social  injustice. 


"'..pyriphtPd  by  Underwood  and  Undcovood,  New  York. 

WHERE    CANALEJAS    WAS    KILLED. 

Tile  l>iulding  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  Mini.stry  Building, 
wliirh  the  Premier  was  about  to  enter  when  the  assassin's  bullet 
-struck  hitn. 


PREMIER    CANALEJAS    AND    KING    ALFONSO. 

The  King  and  his  radical  adviser  were  fast  friends,  and  it  was  often 
said  in  Europe  that  only  Canalejas  stood  between  Alfonso  and  a 
republic. 


have  followed  and  applauded  Mr.  Canalejas  instead  of  marking 
him  for  murder."  And  the  New  York  Press,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "  Undiscriminating  Assassins,"  has  this  to  say: 

"  Jose  Canalejas  imposed  his  progressive  policies  on  his  nation 


'"  To  expect  that  anarciiists  will  select  their  victims  with  any 
degree  of  discrimination  is  to  expect  far  more  than  experience 
warrants.  If  anarchists  were  bent  only  on  avenging  great 
WTongs  they  would  not  have  let  Leopold  of  Belcium  die  a  natural 
death.  It  is  almost  as  if  their  policy  were  to  select  rulers  who 
have  done  much  good  for  humanity." 

If  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  the  blood 
of  such  statesmen  as  Lincoln  and  Canalejas  is  the  seed  of  civiliza- 
tion and  better  government,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Joitrnal.  To  quote  further  from  this  i)aper's  tril)ute  to  the 
murdered  Premier: 

■'  Canalejas,  when  the  nuu-derer's  bullet  ended  his  work,  was 
the  friend  of  every  Spaniard  — altho  many  hated  him — because 
he  tried  to  cure  Spain  of  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  degra- 
dation of  ages. 

"  Ih^  was  working  to  give  light  to  th(!  Spanish  people  as 
rapidly  as  their  half-blind  eyes  could  tak(>  it.  He  was  protecting 
th(>  King,  not  so  much  from  the  peoj^le  as  from  himself. 

■■  Carefully  steering  his  way.  liolding  back  radicalism  on  tlie 
one  hand,  ignorance  and  superstition  on  the  other,  h(>  was  a 
hope  and  a  light  in  the  Spanish  desi)air  and  darkness. 

"  Now  a  bullet  ends  his  life 

'■  Canah  jas  worked  well  while  he  lived:  he  has  not  died  vaijdy. 
The  man  that  killed  him  killed  only  his  body,  not  the  ideas,  not 
the  courage  that  made  that  body  worth  while." 

The  Premier  was  shot  from  behind,  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 12.  as  he  came  smiling  from  an  audicmce  with  King  Alfonso 
and  approached  the  Ministry  Building  in  the  Puerto  del  Sol, 
INIadrid.     The  assas.sin,  who  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
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'the  turkey  trot. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


"for  what  tve  are  about  to  receive  may  we  be  truly  thankful.' 

—Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 


IXTERRUPTIXG    THE    PROCEEDINGS. 


police  as  an  anarchist,  recently  expelled  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
committed  suicide  when  captured.  The  King's  act  in  going  at 
once  and  without  guard  to  the  Palace  of  the  Interior  to  kneel  at 
the  bier  of  his  friend  and  counsellor  is  acclaimed  by  Sjian lards 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Madrid  as  an  example  of  almost 
foolhardy  courage  and  devotion.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Canalejas  stood  between  King  Alfonso  and  a  republic. 

Mr.  Canalejas  knew  that  his  life  was  threatened.  A  Madrid 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  recalls  a  political  luncheon  on 
October  18,  at  which  the  Premier,  referring  to  attempts  on  the 
lives  of  statesmen,  said: 

"  I  know  that  I  am  condemned  to  death,  because  I  possess, 
most  positive  information  that  two  anarchists  have  taken  an 
oath  to  kill  me.  I  know  further  that  the  man  who  will  kill  me 
is  a  man  who  has  been  banished  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that 
he  went  from  there  ta  Paris,  Valencia,  and  Biarritz,  where  the 
police  lost  trace  of  him." 

As  the  assassin  died  without  making  a  statement,  the  exact 
motive  behind  the  murder  remains  in  doubt.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  have  some  relation  to  the  execution  of  Francisco 
Ferrer,  founder  of  the  Modern  Schools,  which  took  place,  how. 
ever,  in  1909,  a  year  before  Mr.  Canalejas  came  into  office. 
Emma  Goldman,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  American 
anarchists,  hails  the  assassination  as  "  a  wonderful  deed."  ac- 
cording to  the  reporters.     In  one  interview  she  speaks  of  it  as 


the  logical  sequel  to  the  legalized  murder  of  Professor  Ferrer, 
and  in  another  suggests  that  Canalejas  was  killed  because  "  he 
was  preparing  an  anti-strike  bill  to  suppress  all  strikes  that  are 
revolutionary  in  character,  and  as  all  strikes  are  that,  he  was 
aiming  at  the  common  people  in  the  interests  of  the  rich." 
"  No  anarchist  strikes  unless  he  is  first  driven  to  it  by  an  act  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  government,"  declares  Miss  Goldman. 
A  less  uncompromising  view  is  exprest  by  Leonard  D.  Abbott* 
President  of  the  New  York  Ferrer  Association  and  editor  of  The 
Modern  School,  who  thinks  that  Ferrer  himself  would  have  re- 
gretted the  murder  of  Canalejas.     Mr.  Abbott  is  quoted  in  the 

New  York  Tribune  as  saying:  »    • 

!    1 

"  If  it  is  true  that  Senor  Canalejas  was  assassinated  by  a  parti- 1 
zan  of  Francisco  Ferrer,  the  founder  of  the  Modern  Schools  in| 
Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  is  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  its 
own  bloody  deed  on  October  13,  1909,  when  Ferrer  was  killed 
on  false  charges  outside  the  Montjuich  prison.  '    ■ 

"  There  is  a  certain  pathbs  in  the  present  development.  Like^ 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  who  was  killed  by  a  Nihilist  bomb  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  copy  of  a  proposed' 
Russian  constitution  in  his  pocket,  Senor  Canalejas  was  killed! 
at  a  time  when  he  seemed  to  be  dping  his  best  to  deliver  Spain! 
from  its  medieval  superstitions.  ' 

"  He  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  free  thinker  in  his  youth,' 
and  he  had  waged  a  consistently  anti-clerical  fight  during  his', 
administration.  I 

"  FYancisco  Ferrer  would  have  regretted  the  deed  of  Zarrate.^ 
He  believed  in  education,  not  assassination."  i 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


TiiK  HiilKarlan  Army  seems  to  be  the  real  wliite  hope. — Richnwml 
Times-Dispatch. 

lti"M()U  .says  the  steam-roller  has  been  transformefl  into  a  movinR-van. — 
Atldnla  Ciin.siiiulitin. 

TtHKiMi  trousers  are  being  extensively  worn  this  fall  in  beating  re- 
treats,     Chicayo  AVus. 

Bit  still  that  ncrve-raeklng  (|iustion  will  persist:  '  Will  the  oftlees  go 
rouiul'.' "  —.Atlanta  Conslilulion. 

\  in  LI,  in  a  rlilna  shop  looks  like  an  innocent  bystander,  eompared  to  n 
bidl  ni(M>se  In  the  Keiiubllcan  |inrty. —  \\'nshinotiin  St'ir. 

Next  week  New  York  will  entertain  2. ()()()  pliysielans  and  surgeons.  The 
rost  of  the  country  meantime  had  better  go  to  bed  early  and  keep  its  feel 
dry. — Uoston  Herald. 

Hah\  AiU).  Ynle.  and  now  Princeton.  It  loolis  as  tlio  the  colleges  that 
make  up  the  "  Uig  Three"  of  football  are  trying  to  form  a  close  corporation 
in  the  game  of  polities. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  Republican  party  has  had  a  lesson  of  its  own  In  revision  downward. 
— Boston  Herald. 

.Vnyway.  the  Turk  cui  t  say  he  isn't  getting  a  run  for  his  money. — 
.Mlunla  Constitution. 

"Onwahd.  (Miristlan  Soldiers."  seems  to  be  a  better  war-song  in  the 
Miilkans  llian  here. — New  York  Sun. 

Notwithstandinc.  it  has  been  a  hair-raising  campaign.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller steere<l  clear  of  it. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

TiiK  Turks  now  declare  that  they  were  not  ready.  No  nation  has  yet 
been  found  Unit  was  ready  to  l)e  beaten. — Boston  Advertiser. 

Anybody  who  still  entertains  a  desire  to  stand  at  Armageddon  will 
rirobably  find  plenty  of  standing-room.. — Southern  Lumberman  (Xashriile). 

.Vmerican  railroads  placinl  orders  last  week  for  $30,000,000  worth  of  rails 
and  equl]iment.  Possibly  they  anticii)ate  a  grand  rusli  on  Washington 
ne.xt  year,  and  want  to  be  able  to  handle  passengers  e.xpeditiously. — 
Dallas  News. 


FOREIGN 


COM 


THE  TURKS  DESERTING  TURKEY 


/4  S  IF  TURKEY  were  not  harassed  and  distrest  enough 
/-\  already,  another  calamity  has  added  a  detail  to  her 
-*■  -^  disintegration  and  imminent  ruin.  Her  Moslem  popij- 
lation  are  deserting  the  land  of  Mecoa  and  Medina,  and  are 
sUpping  away  to  put  themselves  under  the  laws  and  i)rotec'tion 
of  Christian  Cfovernmonts.  This  is  certainly  '"the  most  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all."  It  is  as  if  the  citizens  of  Xew  York  and 
Philadelphia  had  taken  shelter  in  London  or  Paris  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  first  shot 
on  Fort  Sumter,  or 
rather  as  if  Charleston 
and  Richmond  had  be- 
come deserted  by  their 
leading  men  and  pos- 
sible soldiers  at  the 
riunor  that  a  lai'ge  Fed- 
eral force  was  in  the 
field.  According  to  the 
Aleppo  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Liberie,  the 
exodus  is  continuous, 
and  America,  North  and 
South,  the  destination 
of  those  whom  we  may 
almost  style  fugitives. 
The  correspondent  says: 

"One of  the  question.^ 
that  certainly  ought  to 
claim  the  attention  of 
our  Government  is  that 
of  emigration.  We  are 
of  course  aware  that 
the  countrj'  is  passing 
to-day  through  unfor- 
tunate conditions,  and 
that  politics  leaves  our 
leading  men  no  leisure 
to  think  of  anything 
else.  But  all  the  same 
this  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent those  who  hold 
the  reins  of  state  from 
giving  part  of  their  time 
to  questions  equally 
important  which  have 
reference  to  the  very 
life  of.  the  country*. 

"If  one  follows  at- 
tentively the  general 
move  toward  emigra- 
tion, which  increases 
daily,  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  see  that  our 
country  is  becoming  de- 
populated.   As  regards 

Aleppo  itself,  A\'e  need  but  go  to  the  railroad  station  on  certain 
days,  to  see  the  departures  and  to  note  that  the  spectacle  is,  in- 
deed, not  pleasing.  It  is  especially  the  peasant  class  that  is 
leaving;  and  one  may  say  almost  without  exception  that  it  is 
to  America  that  they  are  all  going. 

"America,  the  land  of  dreams,  where  people  believe  they  Avill 
find  gold  under  their  feet,  and  need  but  trouble  to  bend  over  to 
pick  it  up! 

"At  Damascus,  as  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere,  emigration  has 
assumed  alarming  proportions;  a  person  in  a  position  to  know 
assured  me  that  from  New^  Year's  Day  till  now,  more  than  15,000 
young  men  had  left  the  country.  This  figure  is  credible;  and  the 
fearful  query  comes,  where  wnll  such  a  state  of  affairs  lead  us? 
Those  who  are  solicitous  for  the  future  of  the  Empire  look  with 
pain  at  the  facts,  and  they  have  for  some  time  sought  to  dam  up 


Adapted  from  t)»e  Jjondon  **Graphif','* 

SCENE   OF  THE  GREAT  BULGARIAN  VICTORIES. 
Route  of  the  advance  that  forced  Turkey  to  sue  for  an  armistice. 


this  flood  which  threatens  to  overflow  all  l)junds.  But  unless 
the  (!()\-ernment  intervenes  to  offer  a  solution,  private  initiative 
can  hardly  secure  nn  adequate  outcome." 

An  obvious  reason  for  this  emigration  of  the  Prophet's  follow- 
ers is  that,  according  to  their  religious  creed,  they  are  dectadent. 
They  have  lost  sight  of  the  radical  principle  that  their  religion 
is  a  religion  of  the  sword.  They  hate  military  service, 
which'  is    compulsory  in  the  case  of  11,000,000    Moslems,  out 

of  a  Mohammedan  pop- 
ulation  of  25,000,000. 
Ex(Mni)tions  are  given 
only  in  Arabia,  Albania, 
and  the  district  of  Con- 

ft 

stantinople.  Hence  we 
rea<l  of  this  \ast  hegira 
of  the  flower  of  Islam: 

"One  cause — and  I 
may  say  the  main  cause 
of  this  migrati<m  is 
the  matter  of  military 
service.  An  entire  na- 
tion can  not  accustom 
ilseir  ill  a  day  or  two  to 
l)(>ar  arms.  Time  must 
woi-k  its  cure.  Mean- 
while, it  is  a  burning 
reality  in  Syria,  and  the 
pul)lic  powers  must  cer- 
tainl,\'  act.  The  Avell- 
to-do  now  pay  the  ex- 
oneration tax.  and  the 
])0()r  working-class  have 
to  answ^er  the  call  and 
endures  the  suffering. 
Worse  still,  the  exoner- 
ation tax  has  been  raised 
to  f)0  liras  |$12],  which 
has  increased  emigra- 
tion. If  the  Government 
thought  to  increase  its 
budget  thus,  it  has 
missed  its  calculations. 
Had  the  tax  been  20 or 
25  liras  |$4  or  S5J  the 
state  A\ould  certainly 
ha\c  much  larger  re- 
ceipts than  now.  I  am 
sure  that  three-fourths 
of  those  who  now  mi- 
grate would  gladly  stay 
at  home  and  pay  that 
sum.  Once  in  America, 
the  (Jovernment  loses 
not  only  this,  but  all 
other  taxes  they  would 
pay." 


Perhaps  a  more  im- 
portant cause  of  Mohammedan  emigration  is  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment. The  correspondent  thinks  the  Government  shoiUd 
step  in  and  open  public  works,  Avhich  are  much  needed  in  the 
case  of  railroads,  highways,  and  irrigation.     He  adds: 

"The  high  cost  of  living  has  brought  penurj'  to  many  homes. 
Within  seven  years  everything  has  trebled  in  price,  but  nothing 
has  happened  to  counterbalance  this.  The  state  of  neither  em- 
ployee nor  day-laborer  has  in  any  w^ay  bettered.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  America  the  laboring  man  is  well  paid,  and  the  needy 
class  easily  find  w^ork.  Accustomed  to  hardships,  they  can  lay 
by  a  few  denarii,  and  if,  after  some  years  of  hard  work,  home-sick- 
ness seizes  them,  they  can  return.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90 
per  cent,  stay." 
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FRENCH  PRIDE  IN  BALKAN  SUCCESS 

IT  DOESX'T  TAKE  MUCH  to  make  France  and  Ger- 
many ruffle  their  neck-feathers  as  they  stand  eye  to  eye. 
The  fighting  in  Macedonia  is  a  sore  subject  with  Germany, 
and  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  France.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  Turkish  Armj-  was  trained  and  its  officers  educated  under 
the  German  mihtary  system.  Their  artillery  was  equipped 
with  Krupp  guns,  while  the  Balkan  allies  used  those  furnished 
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PRINCK     ALEXIS.     WITH     (WPITUEI)      I'l   RKISll      l'I.A(;S 
Before  the  Servian  At'iiiv  Headquarters  at  X'eran^a. 


1>\  the  celebrated  foundries  of  the  French  Creusot  Compam . 
Czar  Ferdinand  received  his  military  education  in  France  and 
look  the  course  at  St.  Cyr.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Peter  of 
S«'r\ia  and  Nicholas  of  Montenegro.  It  was  General  Eydoux, 
the  accomplished  French  division  officer,  who  trained  the  Greek 
armies.  "The  French  system  of  tactics  as  well  as  the  French 
(cannons  have  prevailed  so  far  in  the  struggle,"  declares  the 
Action  Franqaise  (Paris),  which  proceeds  with  the  following  en- 
thusiastic outburst : 

"This  is  something  for  France  to  boast  of.  Here  we  see  a 
tribute  to  our  couulry,  a  place  if  not  a  i)articipati()n  in  all  the 
successes  which  the  allies  have  won,  and  that  independently  of 
all  diplomat ie  plans  and  policy.  The  great  events  of  our  day, 
su<'li  as  coiMix'l  the  attention  of  the  nations,  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  admiration  around  the  French  name  of  which  we  shoidd 
take  every  advantage." 

(lerman  field-offieers  and  (ierman  gunners  were  Turkey's 
trainers  and  military  instructors.  Th  *  Ijcipzigrr  Neuetil<  Xarh- 
rirhtt'H  acknowledges  this  and  plainly  says: 

"We  (lermans  can  not  think  without  l)itterness  that  it  is  we 
who  shaped  the  Turkish  Army,  whose  defeat  is  not  calculated 
to  rriharifc  our  military  reputation." 

.Miieh  more  outspoken  is  t  he  Socialist   \'<nir(itrls  (Berlin): 

"Malmioiid  Miiktar  is  a  pui)i!  of  Marshal  mhi  dcr  doll/.,  liic 
most  cxptTiiiiced  .soldiir  in  (Jeniuiny.  This  Turkish  commaivd- 
or  studied  in  the  Herliii  School  of  War  and  served  in  the  Pnissian 
.\rii)\  .  The  pn>seiil  sell)nck  recoils  in  i)art  on  German  mil- 
il.irisiii."      Tninslnlions    niiuli-   fur  Tni-.    lilTh;i{\HV    Dkjkst. 


GERMANY   OUSTING  STANDARD  OIL 

THE  PROPOSAL  of  the  German  Government  to  assume 
a  monopolj'  of  petroleum,  as  France,  for  instance,  does 
of  tobacco,  creates  considerable  excitement  or  at  least 
unrest  in  European  commercial  circles.  Mr.  Rockefeller  towers 
in  the  sight  of  German  banks  and  German  dealers  in  petroleum 
far  more  impressively  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  believed  he  practically  controls  the  Discount  Bank,  which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  German-American  Petroleum  Companj*  of  Berlin, 
styled  by  German  papers  the  "creature,"  or  creation,  of  the 
American  multimilUonaire.  The  German  Bank,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told,  has  large  amounts  invested  more  or  less 
))rofitably  in  the  Rumanian  and  GaUcian  oil-fields,  and  is 
anxious  that  these  fields  should  be  more  extensively  worked. 
Hence  the  stockholders  and  officers  support  the  Kaiser's  scheme 
for  partially  or  wholly  excluding  the  Standard  Oil. 

The  plan  of  the  German  Government  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  simply  proposes  to  authorize  a  corporation  which 
shall  have  a  complete  monopoly  for  thirty  years  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  distributing  illuminating  oil  to  dealers  at  an  agreed 
maximum  price,  the  monopoly  to  obtain  their  oil  from  any  source 
whateiver,  including  American  companies.  The  profits  of  this 
business  will  be  shared  by  the  Government  and  the  corporation. 
Germany  at  presents  imports  about  950,000  tons  of -refined  oil, 
of  which  the  United  States  suppUes  78  per  cent.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Russia  (European  and  Asiatic)  supplj'  the 
lialance.  Even  in  ease  this  government  monopoly  is  estabhshed, 
Germany  will  be  obliged  to  purchase  some  60  per  cent,  of  her 
oil  from  America.  That  is,  unless  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
boycotts  the  Imperial  Company.  Of  the  advantages  of  this  new 
arrangement  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  professes  to  repre- 
sent commercial  interests,  observes: 

''The  monopoly  of  this  article  is  evidently  the  only  step  worthy 
of  consideration  for  Germany.  The  German  Bank,  which  is 
promoting  the  scheme,  is  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  a  carefid 
examination  of  the  project  must  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  interests  of  this  bank  are  closely  allied  to  the  interests  rf  I  lie 
public." 

Of  course,  the  other  great  bank  of  Berlin,  the  Discount  Com- 
pany,   is    backing    the    private    German-American    Petroleum 
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Powers — "Poor  fellow,   the  only  way  to  .save  your  Ufe 
is  to  eut  off  a  little  more."  —Pasquino  (Turin). 


Company,  and  is  figliting  Ihe  monopoly,  but  there  is  advantage 
in  I  his,  Ihinks  lln>  Frankfort  pai)er,  which  says: 

"The  (lerman-.Vnierican  I'etroltMim  Coiiipaiiy,  actually  if  not 
openly  supported  by  the  Discount  Company,  is  opposing  the  plan 
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A    HARD    JOB:      BULGARIAN    PRIEST    TRYIN(>      n>     CONVERT    CAPTIVE    TURKS. 
He  has  one  on  his  knees,  but  the  result  seems  dubious.     Tlie  fez,  badge  of  religion,  still  holds  its  place. 


as  detrimental  to  its  own  aim  of  making  all  competition  with  it- 
self impossible.  The  Discount  Company  has  bound  itself  to 
oppose  the  Imperial  monopoly.  This  contest  between  the 
banks  throws  considerable  light  on  the  situation.  A  quarrel  be- 
tween two  banks  will,  however,  do  no  injury  to  the  project,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  legislators  rather  help  it  on." 

The  price  of  oil  to  the  consumer,  says  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  is  the  vital  point  at  issue.  The  monopoly  promises  a 
retail  price  of  five  cents  a  quart,  "but  the  German-American 
Petroleum  Company,  in  its  hostile 
<'ompetition,  promises  four  and  a 
fraction."  It  wU  take  a  long 
time  to  bring  the  price  so  low,  de- 
clares this  writer,  "for  the  trust 
magnates  put  on  the  screw,"  and 
only  lower  their  price  "when  the 
<'orapetition  of  European  oil  pro- 
<luetion  threatens  to  break  through 
their  control  of  prices."  The  great 
danger  to  the  Imperial  monopoly 
is  the  hostility  of  the  American 
trusts,  says  the  Leipsic  Grcrizbnteri, 
in  which  we  read: 

"The  question  must  be  asked 
whether  the  American  Oil  Trust 
intends  to  boycott  the  German 
market.  The  great  money  pow'er  of 
t  he  Rockefeller  trust,  which  is  strong 
enough  to  overthrow  the  other 
trusts,  makes  such  an  event  quite 
possible.  We  must  remember  that 
petroleum  is  necessary  to  a  multi- 
tude of  industries.  Oil  is  employed 
for  heating,  for  driving  machinery, 
and  for  lighting.  .  .  .  The  bj'-prod- 
uets  of  this    commodity  are   more 

than  two  hundred  in  number,  so  that  the  American  trust,  by 
denjnng  illuminating  oil  to  Germany,  would  cause  endless  in- 
convenience here.     And  what  then? 

"Beyond  all  doubt  this  fight  \nth  the  American  trust  ^\all  be 
quite  as  unsuccessful  as  that  engaged  in  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, and  that  by  the  Americans  themselves." 


WHAT   IS   THAT   GRINDING 


In  its  business  department,  which  is  printed  in  Roman  type, 
suggesting  its  cosmopolitan  object,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichlcn 
speaks  even  more  strongly  of  the  danger  which  lies  in  challenging 
the  great  American  colossus,  and  we  read : 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  German  Government  will  feel  the  cudgel 
on  their  shins  if  they  dare  to  show  their  teeth  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  his  Oil  Trust."* 

The   manufacture   of  gas   and   electricity,    the    working    of 

mines,  and  the  trade  in  petroleum 
launches  and  boats  will  be  hind- 
ered, if  not  ruined,  we  are  as- 
sured. The  London  Economist  sug- 
gests other  complications: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  before  the 
Government  wiU  be  that  of  main- 
taining impartiality  between  the 
various  great  financial  interests  at 
work  in  (Jermany,  and  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  directors  will 
be  a  most  delicate  one.  Protests 
also  have  been  raised  against  a 
further  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
great  banks,  which  is  already  enor- 
mous her(>,  and  the  proposed  com- 
mission of  super\'ision  is  condemned 
as  entirely  insufficient.  Another 
point  of  great  importance  is  that 
of  compensation,  with  the  awkward 
questions  that  it  is  likely  to  raise 
between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  the  further 
question  as  to  whether  the  new 
company  will  be  abl<>  to  secure 
sufficient  supplies,  should  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  attempt  to  wreck  the 
scheme  by  refusing  to  deal  with 
it.  In  its  announcement  of  the  scheme  the  Government  states 
that  there  are  many  other  American  companies  capable  of  sup- 
plying at  least  part  of  the  demand,  if  a  ser\ice  of  tank  steamers 
is  provided  by  the  new  company.  At  the  same  time,  it  points  out 
that  no  boycott  is  intended  against  the  Standard  Oil,  and  that 
purchases  will  be  willingly  made  from  it  on  the  same  terms  as 
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from  other  competitors.  Finally,  there  are  some  complaints 
that  nothing  is  proposed  for  the  retail  trade,  in  which  alone  the 
consumer  is  directly  concerned." 

The  seeming  intention  of  excluding  American  oil  from  tlic 
German  petroleum  market  has  been  taken  very  seriously  by  our 
Government.  We  read  that  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  Mr.  Leishman,  has  put  in  a  caveat  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  oil-dealers  and  more  strenuous  measures  will  be  resorted 
to  if  necessary.  It  is  felt  that  the  proposed  oil  monopoly  would 
deal  a  deadly  blow  to  American  oil  interests  in  Germany,  which, 
if  injured,  should  at  least  receive  some  Government  compensa- 
tion. The  American  protest  only  claims  the  safeguarding  of  the 
trade  in  oil  already  establish(>d  in  Germany.  In  answer  to  this 
protest  against  the  German  war  on  American  trusts,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Berlin  claims  that  it  is  engaged  in  precisely  the  same 
contest  as  American  statesmen  at  Washington. — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH   PRAISE  FOR   WILSON 


T 


-VHAT  WOODROW  WILSON  was  a  free-trader  was 
the  pleasing  illusion  indulged  in  by  several  British  free- 
trade  organs  until  the  Democratic  candidate  felt  com- 
I)elled  to  pause  in  the  middle  of  his  campaign  and  set  them  right. 
But  they  still  extract  some  comfort  from  the  thought  that  he  will 
at  least  favor  reducing  the  tariff,  anyway,  and  they  all  join  in 
starting  him  off  with  a  kind  word,  much  as  Henry  James  did  in 
criticizing  and  doing  homage  to  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Plain  Tales 
from  llie  Hills"  on  its  first  appearance.  He  declared  that  it  was 
absurd  and  impertinent  to  i)redi('t  how  far  the  new  author  would 
soar  in  his  course  toward  "striking  his  forehead  against  the 
stars."  It  was  enough  to  acknowledge  and  praise  his  past  and 
present  achievement.  A  like  feeling  seems  to  prevail  among  the 
organs  f)f  the  London  press  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  They  freely  acknowledge  his  election  as  the  decree  of 
the  people,  they  dwell  on  Wilson's  fine  qualities  as  a  scholar  and . 
a  genial  kind  of  man  of  experience.  Only  a  few  of  them  hazard 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  result  of  his  tariff  schemes.  Among  these 
few  we  may  quote  the  London  Wcslminsler  Gazette,  Liberal  and 
Free  Trader,  which  remarks  that  in  Wilson's  election  "the  United 
States  thus  joins  in  the  universal  movement  against  the  artificial 
raising  of  prices  by  a  tariff."     This  paper  continues: 

"Tired  of  their  professional  pohticians,  the  American  people 
lia\('  decided  to  give  a  new  man  a  trial.  So  a  learned  historian 
and  former  college  principal  walks  into  the  White  House.  Most 
heartily  we  wish  success  to  this  experiment  with  a  'philosopher 
king'  being  made  in  the  most  unlikely  quarter  in  the  world. 
From  our  own  experience  with  university  men  in  politics,  we  arv 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  will  prove  as  shrewd  and  practical  as 
any  of  th(!  old-stagers  in  American  politics." 

The  London  Evening  Stiunlanl  appears  to  tliiiilv  tliat  our 
jjolitics  have  advanced  to  new  high  le\els: 

"Woodrow  Wilson  will  (command  confid(-nce  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  outside.  He  is  a  i)ublic  man  of  a  much 
higher  type  than  some  of  tho.se  who  have  occupied  the  White 
Hou.se.  The  Democrats  did  ji  good  stroke  of  l)usiness  for  their 
party  when  they  chose  him.  Tliey  had  the  sense  to  see  tliat  the 
great  body  of  resi)ectable  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
heartily  tired  of  tlu'  sordid  stjuabbles  of  party  numagers,  witii 
the  accompanying  (-hicane,  intrigue,  and  self-seeking." 

Pnjtection  has  had  a  hard  knock,  we  read  in  the  J.,on(i(m 
hiiilij  News: 

"The  election  is  iIk-  greatest  blow  whicii  has  fallen  upon  pro- 
tection in  our  time,  tlio  it  has  been  e-.-eryw'hen^  as.sjiiled  by  tiiosc 
who  have  sulTeri-d  under  it.  If,  therefor;',  as  there  is  tlie  besi 
of  reascms  to  expect,  Mr.  Wilson  and  luK  party  prove  true  to 
their  faith,  this  ele<-tion  will  be  of  momeni  to  the  world  at  large 
as  well  as  to  the  United  Slates.  The  w;u-  against  prot(>ction  is 
an  interest  common  to  nil  peoples,  and  tlie  world  has  too  long 


been  denied  that  inspiration  and  that  leading  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  greatest  of  all  repubhcs. 

"That  the  Democratic  party  should  return  to  office  after  six- 
teen years  in  the  wilderness  is  nothing.  What  matters  is  that 
it  is  a  regenerated  party  which  has  returned,  entrusted  by  the 
American  people  with  a  definite  mission  and  led  by  a  man  who 
has  the  character  and  the  intellect  to  carry  the  mission  through." 

A  new  step  forward  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  this  Presidential  election,  declares  the  London  Saturday 
Review.  The  exit  of  Taft  and  entrance  of  Wilson  open  up  a 
new  era: 

"The  United  States  is  making  a  new  start,  or  should  be.  The 
country  has  broken  with  the  regime  of  twelve  years  and  has  got 
a  new  man  with  new  ideas.  If  it  has  not  a  clean  siate,  at  least  it 
has  a  clean  man.  Wilson  has  an  opportunity  for  good  that  sel- 
dom comes  to  a  public  man.  He  begins  a  new  era  with  the 
whole  of  a  great  nation,  especially  all  that  is  best  in  it,  at  his 
back.  He  is  no  one's  nominee;  no  great  man  put  him  in  in  order 
to  turn  him  out.  So  far  as  any  pubhc  man  can  be  his  own  master 
in  a  democracy,  Dr.  Wilson  is. 

"As  to  others,  one  would  say  politically,  'God  rest  their  souls; 
they  are  dead. '  President  Taft,  a  good,  easy  man,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  corrupted  by  evil  communication.  He  came  up 
against  the  worst  of  all  things — a  false  friend.  It  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  out  of  the  way  of  the  world  that  the  false  friend 
suffered  less  than  the  victim. 

"Colonel  Roosevelt,  too,  is  dead;  but  one  has  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  his  spirit  may  be  hard  to  lay." 

A  remarkable  speech  recently  deUvered  by  the  British  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  seems  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  some  Englishmen  still  regard  the  President-elect  as  a 
free-trader.  Mr.  Francis  Dyke  Acland,  speaking  at  Taunton, 
exprest  his  opinion  that  the  victory  of  Wilson  was  the  victory  of 
one  cause  preeminently  and  that  was  "the  reduction  of  the  ter- 
rible burden  of  the  American  tariff."     He  continued: 

"  I  think  that  a  message  of  godspeed  may  well  go  out  from  this 
meeting  of  Liberals  to  the  new  President  in  the  task  that  lies  be- 
fore him  of  getting  tariffs  reduced  and  the  trusts  brought  to  their 
l)roper  positions. 

"This  is  not  a  time  when  the  democi'acy  of  this  country  should 
turn  its  back  upon  the  policy  which  the  democracies  of  all  other 
countries  are  trying  to  establish." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London  Standard  is  afraid  that  the 
Democratic  revision  "will  still  leave  American  duties  much 
liigher  than  the  tariff  reformers  of  England  propose  that  they 
should  be."  Woodrow  Wilson,  says  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
"is  as  near  being  a  free-trader  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  tentacles  are  fixt  so  fast  to  industry."  They  "can 
only  be  loosened  by  stages,"  it  admits,  but  the  new  President 
"is  absolutely  pledged  to  a  reduction  of  duties."     We  read  on: 

"How  far  he  will  go  in  combatting  the  abuses  of  the  trust  sys- 
tem or  in  meeting  the  crying  need  of  the  United  States  for  a 
modern  and  effective  factory  law  it  is  early  to  speculate.  Tho 
a  strong  personality,  he  can  scarcely  forget  that  he  owes  his 
position  to  having  received  the  votes  of  the  conservative  section 
in  the  party,  and  some  of  his  leading  supporters  in  the  solid 
South  are  connected  with  precisely  those  industries  in  which 
the  I'xploitatiou  of  women's  and  children's  labor  is  at  its  worst." 

A  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  London  Morning  Post  joins  the 
London  Times  in  thinking  that,  gi\ en  his  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  his  conduct  of  affairs  can  only  be  judged  in  time. 
Of  his  free-trade  views  The  Post  remarks,  referring  to  the  speech 
in  which  Governor  Wilson  denied  his  attachment  to  free  trade: 

■  i'Vec'-traders  who  hoped  that  the  election  of  Governor  Wilson 
would  restore  to  its  ancient  place  the  fetish  of  Cobdenism,  and 
Protectionists  who  saw  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
(hitt'  the  ax  laid  at  the  root  of  a  fiscal  system  that  has  mar- 
\ilously  accelerated  the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States,  can  find  no  consolation  in  the  speech.  Governor  Wilson 
lias  madi'  it  plain  that  while  he  may  not  believe  in  tlie  high 
duties  wliicii  have  Ixrn  impo.sed  by  the  Rei)ublican  party  he  is 
in  no  sense  a  free-trader." 


OUR  NEW  NOBEL  PRIZE 


THE  UNITED  STATES  carries  off  its  third  Xobel  Prize 
this  year.  To  he  sure,  only  one  of  the  winners — our  own 
Theodore — is  a  native;  the  others  are  adopted*  sons — 
first.  Professor  Michelson,  and  finally  Dr.  Alexis  Garrel,  a  French- 
man now  elaiminj?  New  York  as  his  home,  who  has  done  his 
work  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  this  city.  Dr.  Carrel  has 
been  known  for  some  time  tlirough  his  somewhat  sensational  ex- 
periments in  surgical  graftintr  and  in  maintaining  certain  parts 
and  organs  alive  after 
se\erance  from  the 
bodies  where  they  be- 
longed. W.  Arbuthnot 
Lane,  writing  to  The 
Lancet  (London,  Oc- 
tober 19),  believes  his 
success  to  be  typical  of 
American  enterprise  de- 
spite his  French  origin : 

"To  me  Carrel's  ca- 
reer is  typical  of  the 
intense  desire  to  pro- 
gress which  pervades 
America,  Frenchman 
tho  he  may  be  by  birth. 
The  American  man  of 
science  devotes  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  his 
work,  feeling  that  in 
that  countrj'  merit  is 
the  onlj'  road  to  success, 
and  that  if  he  does  suc- 
ceed he  commands  the 
love,  esteem,  and  ad- 
miration of  his  fellows 
in  a  manner  that  may 
not  exist  in  the  more 
complicated  conditions 
of  the  Old  Worid. 

"To those  who  know 
Carrel's  charming  per- 
sonality, his  wonderful 
manipulative  dexterity, 
his  extraordinary  or- 
iginality, his  calm  de- 
termination, and  last, 
but  not  least,  his  ex- 
treme modesty,  this 
honor  did  not  come  as 
a  surprize,  but  has  af- 
forded them  the  highest 
satisfaction.  As  a  great 
man  should,  but  as, 
alas!  all  great  men  do 
not,  Carrel  has  ignored 
the  many  scurrilous  at- 
tacks which  have  been 
made  upon  him  per- 
sonally, and  on  his 
methods,  by  the  ignor- 
ant and  timid.  But  if  Carrel  has  detracting  critics,  he  has  also  en- 
joyed the  most  enlightened  sympathy  which  American  science  can 
afford.  In  recognizing  Carrel's  genius  one  must  not  forget,  among 
others,  Simon  Flexner,  the  Director  of  Laboratories  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  who  by  his  great  learning 
and  mogt  keen  intelligence  has  counted  largely  in  affording  to 
Carrel  an  opportunity  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  his  ambitions. 
The  more  one  sees  of  America  the  more  is  one  struck  bj-  the 
determination  of  the  members  of  its  medical  profession  to  occupy 
the  van  of  progress  by  rendering  themselves  familiar  wth  anj^ 
advance  in  science  and  by  combining  among  themselves  to 
ensure  a  very  high  and  progressive  standard  of  knowledge. 

"America  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  capacity  to 


CV.pvriuliti-il  l>v  l>;inl  TllollipMUl. 

ALEXIS  CARREL,   >LD. 
Recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine,  1912. 
"To  those  who  know  Carrel's  charming  personality,  his  wonderful  manipulative 
dexterity,  his  extraordinary  originality,  his  calm   determination,  and  last,  but  not 

least,  his  extreme  nio(l(!sty.  this  honor  did  not  come  as  a  surprize." 


present  to  the  moving  spirits  of  the  world  a  soil  in  which  they  can 
grow  with   uninterrupted — nay,   stimulated — vigor,   and   where 
•m^rit  and  genius  receive  a  recognition  unequaled,  I  believe,  else- 
where.    Carrel  is  a  tj'pical  product  of  these  conditions." 

In  its  editorial  columns  The  Lancet,  in  this  same  i.ssue,  while 
confessing  that  little  of  Carrel's  work  is  known  to  the  profession 
in  England,  asserts  that  his  discoveries  in  the  surgery  of  the 
bloodrvessels  has  gone  far  to  revolutioni>:e  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine and  "may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created 
the  surger.y  of  the  vas- 
cular system."     It  goes 
on: 

"Carrel  showed  that 
it  was  possible  to  make 
an  end-to-end  anasto- 
mosis of  the  cut  ends  of 
an  artery  or  vein.  Many 
had  declared  that  su- 
tures could  not  be  em- 
ployed in  an  artery. 
In  1903  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion at  a  surgical 
society,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  proved 
I  hat  any  .such  attempt 
to  suture  vessels  was 
doomed  to  failure.  .  .  . 
"When  the  end-to- 
end  anastomosis  of  both 
arteries  and  veins  had 
been  shown  to  be  prac- 
ticable several  applica- 
tions were  made  of  it. 
A  lost  piece  of  an  artery 
was  replaced  by  a  piece 
of  another  vessel,  either 
an  artery  or  a  vein,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the 
wall  of  a  vein  was  quite 
capable  of  withstanding 
the  extra  pressure  of 
arterial  blood.  A  vein 
can  be  anastomosed 
with  an  artery,  .  .  . 
and  this  operation  has 
met  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success.  As 
soon  as  anastomosis  of 
vessels  became  certain 
the  question  of  the  po.s- 
sibility  of  transplant- 
ing organs  arose,  and 
Carrel  has  succeeded  in 
tran.splanting  from  one 
animal  to  another  of 
the  same  species  several 
organs,  and  especially 
the  kidney  has  been 
transplanted  from  one 
cat  to  another;  the  arteries  and  veins  are  tran.splantcd  at  the 
same  time,  and  are  anastomosed  to  the  corresponding  vessels, 
and  it  has  been  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  kidneys  have  been 
transplanted,   and  even  before  the   whole  of  the  operation  has 

been  concluded,  the  secretion  of  urine  has  begun . 

"And  there  is  a  further  advance  in  the  surgery  of  the  blood- 
vessels which  is,  perhaps,  even  more  surprizing.  Carrel  has 
shown  that  a  portion  of  artery  may  be  preserved  in  cold  storage 
for  several  daj's  or  even  weeks  before  transplantation,  and  yet 
it  will  live.  Nay  more,  altho  as  a  rule  the  tissue  of  one  animal 
mil  not  grow  in  the  body  of  an  animal  of  a  different  species,  yet 
Carrel  has  found  that  these  portions  of  blood-vessels  of  dogs 
can  be    transplanted  from  cold  storage  with  success  into  the 
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AX    AEROPLANE    THAT    HIT     LAKE    MICHIGAN. 
A\iator  Rene  Simons  was  lucky  last  sumnu-r  when  a   lOO-foot  drop  "landed"  him  in  the  water. 


bodies  of  eats.  None  who  liave  followed  with  interest  these 
new  advances  in  surgery  can  doubt  that  they  contain  immense 
possibilities,  and  the  application  to  man  of  the  methods  learned  in 
animals  can  not  l)e  long  delayed.  What  are  the  limits  of  surgery 
of  the  vascular  system  no  one  can  say,  but  at  least  it  is  clear  that 
the  Nobel  trustees  have  done  well  to  recognize  the  work  of  Alexis 
Carrel." 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Carrel's  work  has  been  so  little  known 
abroad  may  be  explained  by  the  following  extract  from  a  notice 
in  American  Medicine  (New  York),  which  dwells  on  his  modesty: 

"No  one  .  .  .  can  read  Dr.  Carrel's  statements  outlining  his 
results  without  being  imprest  with  the  modesty  and  humility  of 
the  man.  In  this  day  of  extra\agaiit  claims  and  hasty  conclu- 
sions it  is  refreshing  to  find  such  a  spirit  as  Dr.  Carrel  has  shown 
in  all  his  undertakings.  It  is  this  modesty  that  has  kept  so 
many,  even  of  his  colleagues,  ignorant  of  the  really  marvelous 
work  he  was  engaged  in.  Among  those  who  know,  however,  it 
is  felt  that  few  discoveries  since  Harvey's  concerning  the  circu- 
lation have  exerted  more  far-reaching  influences  on  medicine  and 
surgerj'than  Dr.  Carrel's  inv(>stigati()ns  in  conne<'tion  with  blood- 
ves.sel  surgery,  the  transplantation  of  limbs  and  organs,  and  the 
preservation  and  growth  of  tissues  outside  of  and  away  from  the 
body.  As  more  becomes  known  of  his  wonderful  skill  and  dar- 
ing in  experimental  surgery  and  the  manipulation  of  living  ti.-<- 
sues,  the  infinite  possibilities  he  has  opened  up  for  the  future  will 
be  readily  seen.  At  the  i)resent  time  Dr.  Carrel's  results  are 
so  startling,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  accepted  order  of 
things,  that  it  is  hard  to  view  them  in  proper  perspective.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  opinion  exprest  that  while 
the  things  he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  are  undeniably  wizard-like, 
they  are  highly  impractical!  One  surgeon  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
term  such  ex[)erim<'ntal  work  'acrobatic  surg(>ry.'  Such  criti- 
cisms and  remarks  are  most  unfair,  howcNcr,  and  born  of  a  lack 
of  imagination.  Many  of  Dr.  (^arrel's  scientific  researches,  to  be 
sure,  are  so  unique,  so  original,  and  so  at  variance  with  estai. 
lished  teacliing  that  it  is  hard  to  grasp  tiieir  signilicance  and  esti- 
mate their  true  worth.  As  one  stu(lies  his  humble  and  modest 
reports,  however,  the  brilliant  charact(>r  of  his  attainments  be- 
gins to  appear  and  soon  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  gn>atness  of 
his  work.  No  wonder,  indeed,  thai  Dr.  CaiTcl's  associates  are 
such  enthu.siastic  admirers,  for  they  have  had  a  chance  to  observe 
his  genius.  No  one  can  come  in  (onlact  with  this  master  work- 
man and  note,  not  only  the  earnest,  whole-souled  purpose  that 
dominates  the  nuin,  l)Ut  I  lie  wonderful  technical  skill  that  he  is 
able  to  command,  without  acquiring  a  respect  for  his  character 
Ihnt   is  oidy  «-()ual<'<l  by  the  iulininition   liis  dexterity  insj)ires." 

in  Krance,  we  are  told  by  the  correspondent  of  The  Sun  (New 
^'ork,  October  27),  the  award  has  changed  i)ublic  opinion,  whicii 
WHS  before  skeptical  regarding  Dr.  Carrel's  achie\-ements.  l>iil 
which  is  now  anxious  to  know  how  such  a  man  was  lost  to 
France.  Inquiries  at  Dr.  Carrel's  l)irthi)Iace,  Lyons,  show,  we 
are  told,  that  he  was  considered  tlnTe  a  l)ainstaking  student  an<l 
a  consciciilioiis  house  surgeon,  with  great  dexterity  of  lingers,  but 


no  more.  Vague  reports  are  current  to  the  efifect  that  his  faith- 
ful observance  of  religion  antagonized  the  political  powers  of  the 
town  and  made  his  future  there  impossible.  He  goes  on  to 
()uote  this  story,  which  would  be  "interesting,  if  true:" 

"Apiong  Dr.  Carrel's  patients  was  a  young  woman  who  was 
sulTcj-ing  from  a  disease  which  was  invariably  regarded  as  incur- 
able. She  declared  that  as  human  science  was  useless  she  would  go 
to  LoUrdes  and  beseech  di\nne  intervention.  Dr.  Carrel,  altho 
himself  a  believer,  said  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  that  if  she 
were  cured  by  supernatural  intervention  and  would  undeniably 
manifest  it,  the  direction  of  his  future  life  would  be  clear  and  he 
would  enter  holy  orders.  The  woman  returned  from  Lourdes 
cured,  and  Dr.  Carrel  thereupon  determined  to  expatriate  him- 
self as  a  compromise,  thus  failing  to  keep  a  hasty  promise,  which 
was  made,  however,  to  man,  not  to  God,  but  retaining  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  devoted  and  for  which  he  was  most 
liighly  gifted." 

Unfortunately  for  the  correspondent  we  are  able  to  deny  this 
authoritatively  as  pure  invention.  But  whatever  the  reason,  if 
may  be  that  Dr.  Carrel  is  indebted  to  his  expatriation  for  his 
success,  which  appears  due  to  a  remarkable  combination  of 
French  skill  and  perseverance  with  American  opportunitj-  and 
encouragement. 


CARELESS  SURGERY  -The  serious  charge  that  surgeons 
sometimes  remove;  parts  of  the  human  body  for  the  relief  of 
conditions  that  might  have  been  successfully  treated  in  other 
ways  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  Atnericnn 
Medical  Associalion  (Chicago,  November  2).     He  says: 

"In  reporting  a  case  of  the  seemingly  useless  removal  of  an 
eye  on  account  of  pain  invohing  some  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Castelaw  calls  atfi-ntion  ...  to  the  responsibility  of 
fh(>  physician  in  advising  the  removal  of  important  members  or 
organs.  Not  only  is  it  imporfant  to  nuike  a  correct  diagnosis 
befor(>  adopting  surgical  measures  and  to  know  positively  that 
tile  proposed  operative  i)rocedure  will  correct  the  coiulition  and 
bring  about  relief,  but  a'so  it  is  important  to  consider  the  relative 
\alue  of  a  member  or  organ  to  the  i)afient  in  question  before 
resorting  to  surgical  methods.  Sonu>  persons  may  fare  com- 
fortably with  one  arm  or  with  oiu<  eye.  while  others  will  be 
greatly  handicapp«'d  in  following  their  usual  occupations  by  the 
loss  of  even  a  thumb  or  forelinger;  in  ;dl  instances  these  things 
must  1m>  taken  into  consideration,  and  good  judgment  and  con- 
s«>rvative  measures  employinl;  otherwise^  attempts  at  such 
mt>asures  would  be  oliviously  futile.  .  .  .  Operations  entailing 
serious  consequences  are  often  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  symp- 
lomatic  conditions  which  on  more  careful  study  might  have 
been  n  lie\(>d  by  other  means;  liktwisc,  in  instances  of  injury. 
menduTs  are  removed  which,  under  a  bt>lt(>r  understanding  of 
the  regener.Ttivi>  power  of  Nature,  aided  by  skilful  plastic  sur- 
trery.  might  lia\f  bfen  saved." 
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AN    AVIATORS    COLLISION    WITH    A    RAILROAD    TRAIN,    NEAR    PARIS. 
In  this  dispute  with  steam  locomotion  M.  Vedrine  came  out  second  best,  and  had  to  spend  several  days  in  the  hospital. 


THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL  IN  AVIATION 

/4LL  AVIATION  NEEDS  NOW  is  safety.  This  is  the 
/-\  pronouncement  of  Lieut.-Col.  Paul  Renard,  a  French 
-^  -^  expert,  who  ^VTites  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  on  "The 
Present  State  of  Aviation  from  the  Technical  Standpoint  " 
(Paris,  October  19).  This  sounds,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
like  the  description  of  the  celebrated  horse  who  "had  every  good 
quality  and  only  one  fault — he  was  dead."  In  this  case  it  is  not 
the  aeroplanes  that  are  dead,  but  their  unfortunate  users,  in 
large  proportion.  Colonel  Renard  analyzes  the  causes  of  recent 
accidents,  and  concludes  that  many  are  avoidable:  but  there 
remain  many  that  can  be  avoided  only  by  giving  the  aeroplane 
what  it  does  not  yet  possess — 
stability.  This  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  Colonel  Renaud  is 
hopeful,  and  believes  that  we 
shall  have  a  perfectly  stable 
aeroplane  before  long.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  such  a 
thing  does  not  now  exist.  Says 
tke  Colonel: 

"It  is  important  to  seek  in- 
formation regarding  the  causes 
of  the  accidents  and  the  means 
of  preventing  them.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation. When  we  are  look- 
ing at  an  aeroplane  smashed 
to  bits,  as  the  result  of  a  fall, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  causes,  especially 
as  there  are  alwaj's  persons 
who  believe  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est to  prevent  the  truth  from 
coming  out.  Constructors  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  assert 
that  their  aeroplanes  are  irre- 
proachable, and  that  the  pilots 
are  imprudent;  while  aviators 

seek  to  prove  that  their  comrades  are  not  open  to  criticism 
and  that  the  machines  are  defective.  And  everyone  is  accus- 
tomed to  accuse  the  \vind,  the  caprices  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
"holes  in  the  air.' 

"I  have  been  told  that  when  Regnault  was  a  professor  at  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique,  at  a  time  when  our  ideas  of  physics  were 
far  from  possessing  the  harmonious  generality  of  to-day,  when 
people  talked  of  the  caloric  'fluid,'  the  magnetic  'fluid,'  the 
luminous  'fluid,'  the  electric  'fluid,'  etc.,  he  was  accustomed  to 
say:  'We  call  this  a  fluid  because  nobody  knows  what  it  is.'  It 
is  somewhat  the  same  with  aviation  accidents  that  are  attri- 


HARRIET    QUIMBYS    I.A.ST    I'MJOHT. 

.\ctual  photograph  of  the  Bleriot  monoplane  starting  on  its  ter- 
rific downward  plunge.  Mr.  W.  A.  P.  Willard.  manager  of  the 
Squantum  Aviation  Meet,  can  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  tlie  machine. 
The  photograph  was  taken  just  a  few  .sc^cond.s  before  both  Willard 
and  Miss  Harriet  Quimby.  the  aviatrix.  fell  from.tlio  monoplane 
into  Boston  Ilarijor.  July  1,  both  being  instantly  killed. 


buted  to  'holes  in  the  air'  when  we  are  ignorant  of  their  causes. 
But,  just  as  the  'fluids'  have  disappeared,  one  after  another,  with 
the  progress  of  physics,  so,  with  the  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  aviation,  we  see  the  influence  of  the  'holes'  diminish- 
ing in  the  accidents  of  which  the  aviators  are  victims.  Several 
years  ago  they  alone  were  held  responsible;  to-day  they  play  a 
restricted  part,  and  perhaps  they  will  end  by  disappearing  alto- 
gether. As  we  know  better  what  is  really  taking  place,  we 
shall  attribute  to  known  causes  accidents  that  in  our  ignorance 
Ave  were  tempted  to  ascribe  to  atmospheric  caprice. 

"To  make  this  more  definite,  here  are  some  results  of  a  sta- 
tistical investigation  of  a  limited  number  of  accidents,  which  will 
probably  lead  to  a  wider  and  more  serious  study.  According  to 
this  investigation,  44  per  cent,  of  accidents  may  be  attributed 
to  pilots,  32  per  cent,  to  the  machines,  12  per  cent,  to  caprices 
of  the  atmosphere,  and   12  per  cent,   to  doubtful  or  complex 

causes. 

"It  is  possible  to  analyze 
these  figures  further.  Among 
the  44  per  cent,  of  accidents 
due  to  the  pilots  themselves,  '2.5 
per  cent,  relate  to  defects  in 
natural  skill,  and  19  per  cent, 
to  insuflicient  instruction." 

It  is  easy  to  do  away  with 
all  these  causes,  Colonel  Re- 
nard asserts.  Proper  tests  for 
candidates  for  licenses  v/ii) 
eliminate  the  first  class,  and 
more  thorough  instruction  the 
second.  Thirteen  per  cent,  of 
the  accidents  due  to  the  ma- 
chines were  imputable  to  faults 
on  the  part  of  the  constructors, 
and  19  i)er  cent,  to  excusable 
defects.  A  little  more  energy 
and  watchfulness  wiU  do  away 
with  the  former  class  while  the 
latter  are  bound  to  decrease  in 
number,  since  every  accident 
gives  us  specific  information 
of  their  causes.  Proceeding  in  this  way  with  his  analysis 
Colonel  Renard  concludes  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  acci- 
dents studied  were  perfectly  preventable.  Thirty  per  cent,  re- 
main, and  the  question  of  their  diminution  or  prevention  is  at 
present  the  capital  problem  of  aviation.     The  writer  concludes: 

"I  recall  that  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  my 
brother,  Col.  Charles  Renard,  said  to  me:  'We  shall  soon  have  a 
motor  weighing  less  than  eleven  pounds  to  the  horsepower,  which 
is  necessary  to  make  an  aeroplane  fly;  we  may  then  consider 
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that  aerodynamic  sustentation,  now  regarded  as  a  Utopia, 
w-ill  shortb*  become  a  reality.  We  must  not  think,  however, 
that  the  problem  will  then  be  completely  solved.  .  .  .  While  the 
machine  rests  on  the  ground,  it  is 'stable,  but  as  soon  as  it  has 
begun  its  flight  its  balance  may  be  in  danger,  and  w-e  shall  have 
great  difficulty  with  its  stability.  Not  long  after  the  practical 
realization  of  aviation,  stability  will  be  the  most  important 
question.' 

"This  prediction  has  often  recurred  to  my  mind  when  I  see 
the  lengthening  list  of  victims  of  the  conquest  of  the  air.  I  know 
that  my  lirother  was  not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problem,  but  that  he  had  begun  a  study  of  it,  which 
his  death  interrupted.  Those  whom  he  has  left  behind  must 
pursue  these  researches  if  we  are  to  give  to  aviation  the  only 
quality  that  it  lacks — security.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  long 
time  will  elapse  before  this  is  achieved.  At  this  moment  the 
aeroplane,  which  after  being  a  toy  has  now  become  almost 
exclusively  a  military  engine,  will  see  its  role  increase  in  im- 
portance, and  will  l)ecome  the  ideal  mode  of  locomotion." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Liter auy  Digest. 


TO    UTILIZE  SUN-POWER 

WE  ARE  USING  up  solar  (energy  at  a  great  rate 
whenever  Ave  find  it  in  stored  form — chiefly  as  wood 
and  coal.  When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  still  be  re- 
ceiving the  sun's  energ\'  in  huge  amounts;  but  shall  we  be  in  a 
position  to  utilize  it?  Except  in  the  form  of  water  power  we  do 
not  yet  seem  to  understand  how  to  prevent  it  from  going  to 
utter  waste,  so^far  as  its  mechanical  effects  are  concerned.  We 
grow  crops  with  it,  of  course,  and  doubtless  we  shall  be  able  to 
grow  them  better  in  the  future.  This  question,  of  what  The 
Electrical  World  (New  York)  calls  "The  Fixation  of  Solar 
Energy,"  was  diseust  at  the  recent  International  Chemical 
Congress  by  Professor  Ciamieian,  the  distinguished  Italian 
chemist.  The  phase  of  the  problem  to  w^hich  he  particularly 
addrest  himself  was  the  possible  production  of  useful  substances, 
now  obtainable  only  ])y  natural  processes,  through  skilfully 
directed  utilization  of  solar  energy.  Says  the  paper  just  named, 
in  its  editorial  pages: 

"We  are  already  familiar  with  the  attempt  to  utilize  directly 
the  solar  energy  in  heat  engines.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  such  engines,  in  which  the  solar  radiation  is  concentrated 
on  a  boiler  by  mirrors,  an  capable  of  yielding  during  six  or  eight 
daily  hours  of  sunshine  about  1  horsepower  per  100  square  feet 
of  mirror  surface.  This  figure  can  probably  be  raised  apprtv 
ciably,  and  the  amount  of  energy  available  as  a  whole,  quite 
aside  from  the  thermal  cycle  of  the  engine,  is  prodigious.  Pro- 
fessor (Mamician  points  out  that  an  area  only  100  kilometers  [62 
miles]  square  receives  from  the  sun  during  a  day  of  merely  six 
liours  a  quantity  of  heat  (corresponding  to  more  than  three  times 
the  annual  consumption  of  coal  for  the  whole  world.  The  efli- 
<;ien(cy  of  plant  life  as  a  transformer  of  energy  is  not  great,  .  .  .  but 
it  possesses  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  being  enormously 
pliable,  in  the  st^nse  that  it  can  synthesize  directly  from  the  crude 
raw  material  of  the  earth  and  air  substances  n(>cessary  to  human 
aclivilics  which  can  be  reaclicd  through  ordinary  dynamical 
processt's  only  by  a  long  and  cnormouslj'  intricate  chain  of  trans- 
formations. P'or  instance .  there  is  little  doubt  that  artificial 
indigo  .  .  .  could  be  jjroduccd  from  the  raw  material  of  earth 
a,n(l  air,  l)u(  the  enicjiiicy  of  th(<  process  from  any  practical 
standpoint  would  bo  negligibly  snmll  compared  with  that  of  the 
indigo  plant  in  rcucliiiig  (he  same  result  from  the  .same  starting 
|)oiiit.  .  .  .  Plants  ixTforiii  easily  feats  of  synthesis  which  d(>fy 
art,  for  e.xample,  in  transforming  the  carbon-dioxid  of  the  at- 
mosphere into  starch  and  setting  free  oxyg(ui.  The  process  is 
coinl)ustion  turne<l  upside  down. 

"  Profi'ssor  Ciamieian  holds  that  it  is  possible,  working  through 
plants,  to  make  them  produce  abundantly  the  things  we  need  - 
many  things,  in  fact,  which  they  do  not  produce  now  in  appre- 
ciable (juantities.  For  instanee,  an  obvious  cycle  which  he  sug- 
gests is  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers  to  raise  a  harvest  which, 
drie<l  by  the  sun,  could  be  converte<l  entirely  into  gaseous  fuel, 
the  ammonia  being  fix!  and  returned  to  \\w  soil  as  fertilizer,  to- 
gether with  all  the*  ash.  The  gaseous  fuel  could  be  utilized  on 
the  spot  in  gas  engines  and  th(<  energy  transmitted  wlierever  it 


might  be  needed.  Thus  with  a  cycle  of  forced  crops  energy 
might  be  available  even  in  very  large  aggregate  amounts  without 
making  inroads  on  pre\iously  stored  energy.  Incidentally  it 
has  been  possible  to  modify  the  physiological  functions  of  plants 
so  as  to  produce,  directly  and  in  usable  quantities,  material 
which  ordinarily  is  available  only  in  a  small  amount;  for  exam- 
I)le,  Professor  Ciamieian  himself  has  been  able  artificially  to 
raise  or  lower  by  a  large  amount  the  production  of  nicotin  in  the 
tobacco  plant." 

But  plant  processes  may  not  only  be  utilized  but  artificially 
copied.  It  has  already  proved  possible,  Professor  Ciamieian  ' 
tells  us,  to  obtain  ammonia  directly  from  atmospheric  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  in  this  way,  and  the  process  thus  established 
should  be  capable  of  modifications  of  even  greater  importance. 
The  arid  belt  of  the  tropics,  not  utilizable  for  ordinary  agricul- 
ture, might  be  made  the  scene  of  photo-chemical  laboratory 
work  on  a  colossal  scale,  with  the  result  of  producing  directly 
many  things  which  now  lie  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  trans- 
formations Avhich  deplete  the  world's  coal  supply.  The  writer 
concludes  optimistically: 

"To-day  all  these  things  are  in  the  main  statements  of  splen- 
did possibilities,  but  enough  has  been  accomplished  already  to 
show  that  an  assault  in  force  on  the  strongholds  of  nature  may 
at  some  not  distant  day  end  in  a  brilliant  victory.  The  engineer 
is  constantly  striving  to  increase  the  efficiency  o;f  dynamical 
processes  and  thereby  lessen  the  waste  of  energy  in  human  ac- 
tivities. The  physicist  and  chemist  may  in  their  turn  reach  the 
same  end  by  a  shorter  road,  as  yet  shut  out  from  human  eyes, 
but  from  which  the  mists  are  even  now  beginning  to  drift  away." 


THE  SQUEALING  CAR- WHEEL 

FEW  NOISES  are  more  irritating  than  the  "squeal"  or 
screech  emitted  by  car-wheels  under  certain  circum- 
stances, especially  when  the  brakes  are  appUed.  Ap- 
parently hitherto  no  one  has  cared  to  investigate  the  cause  or  to 
try  to  mitigate  the  phenomenon  itself.  Recent  investigations, 
however,  throw  light  c^n  the  matter.  A  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Electric  Railway  Association  has  been  studying  the  trouble 
and  experiments  made  by  this  body  and  by  others  seem  to  have 
located  it  and  discovered  how  it  may  be  overcome.  Says  The 
Electrical  Review  (Chicago,  October  19): 

"It  appears  that  the  noise  is  produced  partly  by  the  sliding 
of  the  brake-shoe  on  the  Avheel  and  partly  by  the  grinding  of 
the  wheel-tlange  against  the  rail.  Both  of  these  take  place 
especially  after  the  brake-shoe  grips  the  w^heel  upon  application 
of  the  brakes,  and  the  squealing  is  especiallj^  noticeable  with 
steel  wheels.  The  remedy  is  to  apply  lubrication  at  the  surfaces 
where  the  vibration  is  set  up,  and  this  is  conveniently  done  by 
means  of  an  insert  in  the  brake-shoe,  the  material  used  being 
one  which  will  not  decrease  the  coefficient  of  friction  to  an  ob- 
jectionable extent.  Such  a  remedy  not  only  eliminates  the 
ear-splitting  noise,  but  reduces  the  wear  on  wheel-flange  and 
rail.  With  a  remedy  so  simple,  its  application  should  be  general 
and  quick.     Exit  the  car-wheel  squeal!"' 

From  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  chief 
engineer  of  the  American  Brak(>-shoe  &  F'oundry  Company,  at 
a  miH'ting  of  the  a.ssociation  nam(>d  above,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing, wliicli  appears  in  The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York, 
October  12).  Mr.  Sargent  believes  that  the  screech  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  rubbing  of  wheel  and  rail  rather  than  that  of  brake 
and  wh(H'l,  which  would  seem  to  b(>  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
car-whe(>ls  squeal  in  rounding  a  sharp  curve  when  brakes  are 
not  on  at  all.     He  explains: 

"The  wheels  being  rigid  on  the  axle,  it  may  happen  that,  just 
when  the  lirakes  an>  applied,  the  wiieti-flange  may  be  crowding 
ilu-  rail,  tending  to  climb  it.  This  may  be  due  to  the  truck  not 
ixing  square,  the  wheels  on  the  sann*  axle  being  of  ditT(>rent 
(iiameters,  or  the  track  not  Ixing  level — (>v(>n  tho  the  stop  be 
made  on  a  straight  track.  The  application  of  the  brake  des- 
troys all  side  motion,  prevents  sid»>  motioTi  of  the  axle  jnid  pre- 
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vents  the  wheels  moving  so  as  to  bring  the  flanges  in  line  with 
the  rail.  Hence  they  must  grind  against  the  rail  until  the  car 
stops  or  brakes  are  released,  when  the  axles  take  their  proper 
position. 

"I  have  observed  the  action  of  a  great  many  types  of  electric 
railway  cars,  operated  in  different  kinds  of  service,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  I  find  that  the  noise  is  not  constant  witli 
the  same  pair  of  wheels,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  same  truck, 
but  appears  to  vary  with  the  position  of  the  wheel  with  regard 
to  the  rail  at  the  time  of  the  stop.  When  the  rail  is  slightly 
moist  the  noise  is  largely  diminished,  if  not  stopt  entirely. 

"I  stood  recently  beside  a  heavy  electric  car  making  a  stoj) 
AV'ith  the  front  pair  of  wheels  locked.  A  loud  squeal  came  from 
these  wheels.  As  there  was  no  movement  of  the  wheels  under 
the  brake-shoe,  it  was  evident  that  the  vibration  causing  the 
squeal  came  from  the  contact  of  the  Avheel  with  the  rail.  This 
gave  me  the  idea  that  if  we  could  stop  the  grinding  between  the 
wheel-flange  and  the  rail  we  would  kill  the  squeal. 

"Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  expe^rimenting  with  hard  and 
soft  shoes  and  with  flanged  and  unflanged  shoes,  in  both  steam 
and  electric  railwaj'  equipment,  but  had  had  no  success  in  stop- 
ping noise.  With  the  idea  in  my  mind  that  the  vabration  pro- 
ducing the  noise  originated  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
wheel-flang(>  and  the  rail,  T  had  some  brake-shoes  made  witli 
composition  filling  in  the  fiangeway  of  the  shoe  which  wiped  off 
tlje  shoe-flange  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  lubricated  it. 
These  shoes  reduced  the  noise  immediately.  Experiments  Avere 
then  continued  along  this  line  until  a  special  composition  w^as 
developed  which  Avas  unaffected  by  climatic  conditions,  re- 
mained in  the  shoe,  did  not  diminish  the  grip  of  the  shoe  on  the 
wheel  and  had  durability.  It  required  considerable  studj'  and 
experimenting  to  develop  this  particular  composition,  and  the 
shoes  which  we  are  now  turning  out  with  the  special  filling  in 
the  fiangeway  practically  have  no  noise  which  has  been  termed 
'squealing.'  At  the  same  time  they  reduce  the  flange  wear  of 
the  wheel  and  the  consequent  rail  wear.  It  was  very  evident 
that  in  reducing  the  noise  we  stopt  the  vibration  set  up  by  the 
wheel  by  the  grinding  of  the  flange  against  the  rail.  This  grind- 
ing means  wear,  and  wear  means  noise." 


CONCRETE  FURNITURE 

EDISON'S  PROPOSAL  to  cast  furniture  in  cement  to- 
gether with  his  concrete  houses,  some  time  ago,  was 
productive  of  considerable  merriment;  and  semirural 
paragraphers  improved  their  opportunities  to  jest  on  the  subject 
of  concrete  bath-sponges  and  cement  pen-Avipers.  But  concrete 
furniture  is  too  solid  a  matter  for  joking.  We  may  not  even  go 
so  far  as  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  exists,  '^ot  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  the  concrete.  In  its  issue  for  January,  1912, 
Concrete  showed  by  detailed  diagram  and  description  that  the 
idea  of  furniture  made  after  Edison's  plan  Avas  perfectly  feasible 
and  practical  from  CA'ery  standpoint,  and  predicted  that  within 
less  than  a  decade,  perhaps,  people  Avould  actually  be  using  fur- 
niture made  of  concrete  as  light  as  Avood  and  as  durable  as  time 
itself.     Says  The  Concrete-Cement  Age  (Detroit,  October): 

"In  the  accompanying  illustration  of  two  sidewalk  chairs  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  concrete  furniture  is  a  sensible  practical 
matter  and  not  a  joke — conclusive  proof,  in  fact,  that  Mr. 
Edison's  scheme  has  alreadv-  been  put  into  practise. 

"These  chairs — only  tAvo  of  a  dozen — Avere  made  by  a  retired 
carpenter,  the  oAvner  of  a  flat-building,  the  low^er  floor  of  Avhich  is 
occupied  by  a  corner  drug-store  on  one  of  Chicago's  busiest 
north  and  south  thoroughfares.  The  furniture  was  constructed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  patrons  of  the  pharmacy  who  desired  to 
while  a-AA'ay  the  evening  hours  of  summer  or  aAA'ait  the  coming  of 
a  street-car,  and  for  the  flat-dwellers  above  A\^ho  have  little  out- 
door space  at  their  command. 

"They  were  purposely  made  of  solid  concrete,  reinforced  A\dth 
upright  steel  bars,  to  prcA'ent  their  being  carried  aAvay  bj'  youth- 
ful marauders  on  HalIoA\e'en  or  other  occasions  Avhen  piratical 
methods  are  commonly  put  into  practise.  Their  weight  is  more 
than  200  pounds  apiece,  but  as  it  is  ncA^er  necessary  to  move 
them,  the  weight  in  this  instance  is  a  negligible  matter 

"The  four  dark  spots  on  the  chair-backs  mark  the  holes 
which  were  made  in  the  form  for  bolting  a  box  to  the  back  of  the 
upright  in  which  the  oAvner  has  planted  floAvers  and  vines.     The 


flower-box  was  bolted  to  the  ehair-baok  after  the  concrete  had 

hardened  and  the  holes  Avere  then  filled  with  concrete 

"To  the  rear  of  the  chairs  may  be  seen  a  row  of  pots,  which 
Avore  made  in  a  small  tub  lined  Avith  split  broom-handles  for  orna- 
mentation and  afterward  set  upon  pedestals.  The  entire  area 
betAveen  the  curb  and  sidcAvalk  is  filled  Avith  these  pedestals  and 
flower-pots,  and  the  effect  is  at  once  striking  and  attractive." 

J'rom  another  paper,  The  Municipal  Journal  (New  York,  Oe- 
tobc^r  24),  Ave  quote  a  brief  description  of  some  concrete  furniture 
rec(>ntly  placed  in  the  parks  of  Pasadena,  Cal.  This  type  of 
furniture  may  not  Avin  approval  for  indoor  use,  but  for  out- 
doors it  evidently  has  come  to  stay.     We  read : 

"The  Park  Department  of  Pasadena,  California,  has  placed 
benches  of  an  original  construction  in  the  parks  and  at  street 


Ciurtosy  of  "The  Concrete-Cement  Age,"  Petrnit. 

CONCRETE    SIDEWALK    CHAIRS 

Not  graceful,  but   purposely  made  heavy  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  off.      Tiiey  woiprh  200  pounds  apiece. 


intersections  for  the  benefit  of  persons  Avaiting  for  the  street-cars. 
The  benches  consist  of  two  end  pieces  of  concrete  and  three 
boards  forming  the  seat  and  back  rest.  They  are  held  in  plac(!  by 
dowel-pins.  The  concrete  ends  are  molded  in  one  piece  and  are 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  very  massive  and  Avith  rounded 
edges  to  prcA'ent  chipping.  They  have  the  adv'ai:  'age  of  b(>ing 
proof  against  weather  and  rough  usage,  and  their  groat  Aveigiit 
makes  it  difficult  to  remove  them.  Another  advantage  of  this 
type  of  bench  is  that  thoy  can  be  loaded  into  trucks  before 
assembling,  carried  to  the  A'arious  points  Avhere  they  are  needed, 
and  set  up  in  a  few  minutes'  time." 


A  NEW  RUSSIAN  FABRIC— A  chemical  method  of  pre- 
paring a  flax  fiber  much  finer  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  retting  has  been  discovered  by  a  Russian 
engineer  named  Cheveline.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Novoye  Vreinya 
contained  an  interAicAv  Avith  the  inventor.  Avhich  is  thus  summar- 
ized in  The  Textile  World  Record  (Boston,  October): 

"The  process  has  the  adA'antage  of  giving  less  Avaste  and  per- 
mitting the  use  of  both  short  and  long  fibers.  It  con.sists  in 
treating  flax  first  Avith  alcohol,  then  A\'ith  mineral  oil  and  steam. 
The  process  Avas  patented  in  1902,  and  in  1911  a  company  called 
the  Fiber  Cheveline  built  at  Oriekhovo,  near  Moscoav,  a  large 
factory  for  manufacturing  a  fabric  of  linen  and  cotton  by  the 
neAv  method.  The  new  cloth  costs  13 V^  cents  per  yard  as  com- 
pared Avith  67  cents  per  yard  for  a  competing  fabric  that  is 
someAvhat  fimer.  The  product  of  the  new  mill  Avill  be  placed 
on  the  market  in  a  few  months.  The  enterprise  has  attracted 
the  favorable  attention  of  the  Russian  Cabinet." 
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LETTERS    A 


STRAUSS   IN   MUSICAL  COMEDY 


STRAUSS,  Hofmannsthal,  Keinhardt,  Molifere,  and  Lulli— 
siK'h  is  the  sinfriilar  i)otp()urri  of  nanios  involved  in  the 
production  of  what  the  world  in  general  will  prohahly  be 
eontent  to  call  Strauss's  latest  opera — "Ariadne  auf  Naxos." 
Opera  it  scarcely  is,  however,  but  a  little  musical  play  attached 
to  a  Moli^rean  musical  com- 
edy. Its  basis  is  Moliere's 
"Bourgeois  Gentilhomme," 
with  the  ballet-extravaganza 
by  Lulli,  first  devised  to  amuse 
Louis  XIV.  Who  knows,  asks 
t  he  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
L<mdon  Standard,  "but  that 
this  pretty  fantasy  was  not  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  musical 
comedy  species?"  At  all 
events,  Strauss  and  Hofmann- 
sthal have  evidently  accepted 
it  in  that  spirit,  and  embroid- 
ered on  the  original  theme  their 
own  wayward  fancies.  This 
writer  tells  us  how  the  librettist 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  has 
■"adapted  the  Moliere  play 
rather  than  translated  it,"  and 
"with  a  freedom  that  might 
have  been  called  audacious  if 
it  had  not  been  so  successful." 


"In  the  text  already  pub- 
lished •  the  five  acts  of  Mohore 
are  comprest  into  two,  and  in 
place  of  the  rather  pompous 
'  l)allet  des  nations  *  that  winds 
up  the  French  classic  there 
comes  the  famous  'Ariadne 
auf  Naxos.'  The  fact  that  this 
is  the  chief  part  of  the  eve- 
ning's program  has  not  tempt- 
e<l  the  authors  to  prolong  it 
beyond  m<!asure,  so  that  the 
opera,  for  that  is  what  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  ballet  is  officially 
termed,  still  ke(!i)s  its  place  as 
an  appendage  to  the  play. 
The  conn«-ction  between  the 
two  is  shown  by  the  occasion- 
al interruptions  of  Monnieur 
Jourdain,  who  explains  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  the 
work;  and  liefore  the  final  cur- 
lain  it  is  Monsieur  Jourdain 
again  who  takes  i)()ssessi()n  of 
the  stage  to  indulge  in  short 
:in<l  rha|)sodical  solilocjuy. 

"Herr  Max  Keinlianlt  is  the 
stage  maruiger,  and  he  has  en- 
gaged the  most  noted  costume 
designer    in     (Jermany,     Merr 

Krnst  Stem,  the  <iesigner  of  the  c-ostumes  of  'Sunulrun.'  As  for 
Ihf  principals  in  the  play  proper,  several  of  Herr  Keinlianifs 
company  of  the  Deutsches  Theater  in  Berlin  came  from  Berlin, 
while  in  the  oi)era  there  is  llerr.Jadlowker.  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
ri(Tinaiiy"s  tenors,  ami  a  siring  of  other  operatic  singers  who  arc 
ail  notabilities  in  this  country.  Ilerr  Jadlowkcr  was  to  have 
been  partnered  by  the  well-known  soprano,  Freida  Hemj)!,  but 
on  account  of  her  illness  her  role  as  Zcrhinrlta  is  to  be  taken  l)\ 
Kr.iulein  Margaret  I  e  Siems,  of  the  Dresden  (\)urt  Theater. 
There  is  a  dancing  part,  and  here  again  is  another  star,  Fruulein 
<!rcto  Wie.senlhiil.  of  Vienna." 
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iin|HTs()nuU'<l    by    Fnui     .Icristca.     of     Flcrliii.    and     Hcnnann 
ludlowkcr.  rorincrly  ot'tlic  Mcdopolilun  ()|)«'ra  Hoii.sc.      Tliis  iM'iforin- 

inusical  sensation  of  Europf. 


aiu'o  at  Stuttj?art,  October  25.  was  tin 


We  turn  to  the  London  Titnca  for  an  account  of  the  original 
part  of  the  new  work — the  opera  proper  that  supplants  the 
})allel  of  Moliere's  drama: 

"The  curtain  rises  upon  a  scene  of  extravagantly  luxuriant 
coconut  palms,  and  at  once  we  get  the    strangest   incongruity 

between  Ariadne  in  her  Greek 
draperies  and  her  naiads  and 
dryads,  who  are  nymphs  of 
the  Louis  XIV.  period.  Her 
music,  both  in  the  lament 
which  opens  the  opera  and  in 
the  love-scene  with  Bacchus,  is 
Strauss  in  the  earnest  vein  of 
'  Elektra '  —  altho  very  much 
simpler  and,  indeed,  generally 
quite  diatonic.  The  trio  of 
the  Louis  XIV.  nj-mphs  is 
Strauss  amusing  himself  with 
the  conventions  of  operatic 
concerted  music;  and  in  the 
Zerbinetta  scenes  we  get  the 
Strauss  of  Der  Rosenkavalier — 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  the  Strauss  of  Mme. 
Margarethe  Siems,  for  without 
her  one  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  this  music  would  have 
been  written  at  all.  Was  ever 
a  song  filled  with  such  won- 
derful coloratur  as  the  one 
which  Strauss  has  WTitten  for 
her  here  and  the  wordless 
cadenza  which  follows  it? 
The  old  coloratur  singers  em- 
broidered in  conventional  pat- 
terns; Strauss's  far-flung  ara- 
besques come  from  the  voice 
of  Mme.  Siems  as  tho  she 
were  making  them  up  at  the 
moment,  and  they  suggest  that 
even  he  can  scarcelj'  find 
enough  for  her  wonderful  voice 
to  do. 

"This  song,  and  the  use  of 
the  orchestra  with  the  voice,  is 
the  chief  point  of  the  opera;  yet 
one  can  not  help  asking  what  it 
is  all  done  for.     Here  in  one 
work  Strauss  brings   together 
the     lyrical     dramatic     style 
which    Wagner   initiated,  and 
he  has   expanded,  and  the  col- 
oratur  style    which    he    (with 
Mme.  Siems  to  help  him)  has 
carried   to   unsuspected   possi- 
liilities.       Both     are     treated 
with  the  utmost  elaborateness. 
Mme.    .leriska    (Ariadne)   and 
Herr  .ladlowker  (Bacchus)  sang 
their    music     with     a    piu-ity 
and  earnestness  of  expression 
which  they  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded had  they  been   produc- 
ing a   successor    to   'Klc^klra'; 
indeed,  the  former  especially   held  the  interest  as  tho  that  were 
I  li(>   only  thing  to  be    held    and    t  he    distress    of    the    deserted 
Ariadne  and  her  wond(>r  at    the  godlike  apparition   of  Bacchus 
were  the  sol(>  i)urpose  of   tlie  rei)resentalion.      It    is  part   of  the. 
l)lan  that    the    singers    in    the  young  composers'   oi)era  should 
entirely  ignore  the  frixolous  interrui>tions  of  Zerbinetta  and  her 
troupe. 

"The  work  is  t'laborately  staged  according  to  Herr  lieiu- 
iiardt's  method,  as  tho  for  a  serious  repre.sciitalion  of  'Ariadne"; 
.md  the  beauty  of  the  last  scene,  wiien  the  grotto  of  vine  brancln's 
encloses  the  lovers  and  stars  shine  out   in  an  azur(>  night   sk.\ . 
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MOLIERE     BROUGHT    UP    TO    DATE    BY    RICHARD    STRAUSS 

The  dinner  scene  of  Molii-re's  old  play.  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, "  is  retained  and  ex])anded  in  the  new   Strauss  "musical  oonu^dy."      Ai 
the  Header's  right  sits  Moliere's  character,  M.  Jourdain.  played  by  Arnold;  the  otliers  seaie.i  arc  Mis-;  Sicins  as  Zrrbinvlla  and  Mr.  Abel 


makes  it  genuinely  impressive;  but  «io  sooner  is  the  impression 
made  than  Zerbinetta  comes  tripping  on,  \\ith  her  song  about  her 
own  many  lovers,  turning  all  to  a  laugh  again.  At  one  moment 
one  is  ready  to  let  it  all  go  by  as  a  mere  jeu  r/'cspri/— Strauss 
amusing  himself  with  his  technical  mastery,  and  determined  that 
there  shall  be  no  settled  plot  or  dramatic  purpose  to  come 
between  the  display  and  the  audience;  then  again  at  another 
moment  he  seems  to  be  speaking  seriously  of  all  the  ridiculous 
confusion.  Or  perhaps  it  is  onl.v  an  attempt  of  the  two  con- 
spirators, the  librettist  and  the  composer,  to  see  how  far  they 
can  persuade  us  all  to  take  them  more  seriously  than  they  take 
themselves. 

'■  In  one  sense,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  is  a  satire — a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  still  cling  to  the  idea,  that  having  paid 
the  piper,  they  should  call  the  tune.  There  is  a  sly  hit  when, 
in  the  middle  of  Ariadne  n  lament,  Jourdain  remarks  in  his  loud 
voice  that  it  seems  a  httle  monotonous  and  Dorantes  explains 
in  a  knowing  whisper  that  that  is  the  simplicitj*  which  connois- 
seurs rate  high  above  everything.  If  Strauss  was  hoping  to  en- 
joy a  chuckle  over  the  pedants  who  would  commend  his  return 
to  simplicity,  it  was  rash  to  allow  his  librettist  to  tip  a  wink  so 
early  in  the  proceedings.  Probably  it  will  be  enough  for  them 
both  that  they  have  made  yet  another  new  experiment  and  car- 
ried it  tlirough  brilliantlj'.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  is  that  they 
have  produced  an  opera  which  can  not  shock  anybody's  suscepti- 
bilities, musical  or  moral,  which  uses  only  a  very  little  orchestra 
and  a  few  singers  (tho  both  players  and  singers  must  be  of  the 
first  order  to  make  any  effect  in  it),  and  yet  which  is  wildly 
fantastic  in  its  idea  and  its  execution." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Paris  Temps  translated  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, Mr.  von  Hofmannsthal  explains  how  and  why  he  took 
liberties  with  the  Moliere  comedy: 

"MoliSre's  'Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'"  he  says,  "is  one  of 
those  masterpieces  which  leave  in  us  the  recollection  of  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  personage  rather  than  the  remembrance  of  a 
consecutive  action.  It  is  a  comedy-ballet  AVTitten  for  the  court. 
The  imperishable  element — the  comedj-  of  characters — we  owe 
to  the  exuberance  of  genius,  which,  so  to  speak,  had  been  asked 
only  for  a  background  for  a  dancing  and  musical  entertainment. 
...  If  we  omit  from  this  comedy-V)allet  the  dances  and  the 
ceremonies,  it  is  impoverished  without  gaining  in  unity;  its  ac- 
tion is  and  remains  loose ;  and  its  plan  utterly  arbitrary.  It  is  all 
held  together  by  the  invention  and  the  development  of  the  prin- 
cipal character.  The  perfection  of  this  well-rounded  figure  fol- 
lows it  through  all  the  scenes,  gives  it  a  place  by  itself,  infuses  it 
with  life.  If,  then,  we  have  ventured  to  make  of  M.  Jourdain 
the  organizer  and  the  spectator  of  a  new  (and  therefore  problem- 
atical) musical  entertainment,  if  we  have  substituted   'Ariadne 


in  Naxos"  for  the  Ballet  of  Nations,  it  is  liectaiisc  the  inexhaustible 
symbolism  and  the  eternal  actuality  of  this  immortal  character 
invited  us,  and  seemed  to  authorize  us,  to  do  so.  .  .  .  The  Turk- 
ish ceremony — the  mainstay  of  the  traditional  French  perform- 
ance— had  to  disappear,  to  our  keen  regret,  and  after  agonizing 
perplexities  on  our  part,  the  scene  being  really  untranslatable 
into  German.  .  .  .  But  with  the  suppression  of  the  ceremony, 
all  its  accessories  dropt  out  as  well ;  the  love-plot,  M.  Jourdain' a 
daughter,  her  lover  Cleonte,  and  Covielle,  all  of  whom  are  noth- 
ing but  the  rather  conventional  scaffolding  for  this  incident." 


OUR   COLONIAL  VIEW  OF   THE  DRAMA 

THE  PEOPLE  who  will  set;  no  good  in  an  American  play 
until  "th'e  great  American  play"  comes  along  should 
take  a  lesson  from  Prof.  Brander  Matthews.  His  pa- 
triotism may  be  deemed  (excessive  by  some,  while  othens  will 
not  escape  the  contagion  of  his  glee  over  discomfiting  the  "lit(>r- 
ary  snobs  who  are  wont  to  consider  everything  American  crude 
and  immature  and  inartistic  as  compared  with  anything  foreign." 
What  he  finds  courag(*  to  assert  is  that  "in  sheer  technical  ac- 
complishment, in  dexterity  of  dramaturgy,  not  a  few  recent 
American  plays  can  withstand  comparison  with  the  most  adroit 
work  of  foreign  artificers."  It  is  a  long  road  traveled  i)cfore 
this  end  has  been  reached.  For  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  few  American  i)lays  were  produced  and 
those  that  were  had  small  merit.  When  William  Dunlap,  less 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  essayed  to  produce  an  American 
dramatization  of  Scott's  "Marmion,"  "even  the  actors  in  the 
theater  were  allowed  to  suppose  the  new  pie<'e  to  be  the  work 
of  a  British  playwright."  Lester  Wallack,  less  than  fifty  j'ears 
ago,  asked  Bronson  Howard  to  change  the  scene  of  a  Civil  War 
play,  "Drum  Taps,"  to  the  Crimea.  The  situation  thus  prt»- 
sented  was  that  of  "a  native  American  suggesting  to  another 
native  American  that  an  American  story  should  be  turned  into 
a  British  story  as  a  condition  precedent  to  its  presentation  before 
the  playgoers  of  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States." 
Professor  Matthews  states  that  it  took  certain  British  visitors  to 
open  the  eyes  of  a  critic  like  Mr.  Howells  to  the  merits  of  Am(>r- 
ican  plays  of  twenty  years  ago.  In  that  period  the  record  i.s 
quite  different.  "Probably  three-fourths  of  the  pieces  that 
ha\e  won   the  vjide  approval  of  the  playgoing  pubhc   in   tho 
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Unitf'd  States  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  centurj'  have  been  written 
by  Americans  upon  American  themes."  Of  the  qualitj'  of  this 
work  Mr.  Howells  has  written  that  we  have — 

"a  drama  which  has  touched  our  hfe  at  manj-  characteristic 
fxiints,  which  has  doalt  with  our  moral  and  material  problems 
and  penetratwl  psychological  regions  which  it  seemed  impossible 
an  art  so  objective  should  reach.  Mainlj'  it  has  been  gay  as 
our  i)revalent  mood  is;  mainly  it  has  been  honest  as  our  habit 
is  in  cases  Avherc  we  believe  we  can  afford  it ;  mainly  it  has  been 
dwent  and  clean  and  sweet  as  our  average  life  is;  and,  now  that 
Ibsen  no  longer  writes  new  plays,  I  woiUd  rather  take  my  chance 
\  of  pleasure  and  profit  with  a  new  American  play  than  with  any 
other  sort  of  new  play." 

This  is  a  verdict  which  IVofessor  Matthews,  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (Philadelphia)  imagines  will  be  so  hard  for  the 
"literary  snob"  to  accept.  But  he  goes  on  to  specialize  in 
argument : 

"M.  Bernstein's  'Thief,'  for  example— a  vulgar  and  violent 
play,  profoundly  false  in  its  morahty,  tho  extraordinarily  skilful 
in  its  mastery  of  stage  effect — was  not  more  ingenious  in  tho 
craft  by  which  its  big  scene  was  built  up  than  Mr.  De  Mille's 
'  Woman ' ;  and  the  American  playwright  was  able  to  carry  his 
suspenst*  through  two  acts,  whereas  the  French  writer  exhausted 
his  interest  in  his  one  protracted  dialog.  Mr.  CJeorge  M. 
C^ohan's  'Get-Ilich-Quick  Wallingford'  had  an  opening  act  of 
e.\fK)sition  by  means  of  brisk  action  which  would  have  delighted 
th(»  heart  of  Scribe,  that  past  master  of  careful  and  elaborate 
construction.  The  skill  with  which  the  American  playAvright 
had  here  solved  a  very  difficult  techni(;al  problem  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  the  few  American  critics  who  are  really 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  French  masters  of  stagecraft. 
But  very  few  of  the  many  thousands  of  playgoers  who  thought- 
lessly laughed  at  tho  successive  episodes  of  ISIr.  Cohan's  very 
amusing  piece  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  constructiv(> 
skill  of  the  American  playwright.  In  their  several  kinds,  the 
first  act  of  'Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford,'  and  the  second  and 
third  acts  of  'Woman'  are  unsurpassed  in  technical  dexterity 
liy  anything  anj-  foreign  playwright  has  done  within  the  past 
.    decade. 

"And  consider  'The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,'  which  has  an 
ingenuity  as  und(>nia})Ie.  tho  more  comfortably  concealed  be- 
hind the  appealing  simplicity  of  the  theme.  If  Mr.'  Belasco's 
play  had  been  signed  by  Maeterlinck  or  by  d'Annunzio — both 
of  tliem  poets  who  might  have  touched  certain  passages  here 
and  there  with  a  fanciful  felicity  of  phrase  lacking  in  the  play  as 
\v<<  have  it.  but  neith(>r  of  tliem  a  playwright  capable  of  the  sim- 
l)n('ity  of  structure  Mr.  B(>lasco  here  a<diieved— if  'The  Return 
of  Peter  Grimm'  had  bw>n  signed  by  a  foreigner  of  secure  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  letters,  it  would  have  been  discust  with  en- 
thusiasm and  dissc^cted  with  a  .sincere  desire  to  bring  out  its 
ulterior  meaning  and  to  elucidate  its  message.  As  it  was  an 
American  play,  however,  and  as  it  was  written  in  pedestrian 
prose,  comparatively  few  playgoers  suspe(!ted  that  it  had  a  better 
claim  to  the  possession  of  g(>nuine  imagination  than  could  be 
made  by  any  one  of  the  sporadic  plays  in  five  acts  in  blank 
verse,  on  Old  World  themes,  which  have  been  quoted  as  con- 
tributions to  the  i)oetic  drama  and  bespattered  with  uncritical 
praise.  Probably  tii#'^iterary  snob^  who  have  absurdly  be- 
lauded Maeterlinck's  'Monna  Vanna'  and  Hauptmann's  'Sunken 
Beir  wouifl  be  astonished  to  be  told  that  'The  K(>turn  of  Peter 
( I  rim  in'  is  not  only  a  Ix-t  ter-constructed  play  than  eith(>r  of  tlu^ 
impf)rte<l  i)i(>ces  and  more  logical  in  its  movement,  but  also 
more  vitally  poetic  than  the  Belgian  drama  or  the  (lerman. 
more  sincerely  iiuaginativ c  and  more  snl)tly  truthful  in  its 
psychology." 

Professor  Matthews  rertwts  that  we  renounced  the  colonial 
attitude  in  politics  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  yet 
we  still  retain  it  to  a  considerable  extent  in  matters  of  art — and 
mon*  especially  in  all  tiiat  relates  to  the  drama.  Our  colonial- 
ism is  oddly  enougli  accompanied  by  a  provincialism  "which 
leads  us  to  boast  unduly  and  to  proclaim  that  our  geese  are 
swans  of  Avon."  One  or  the  other  of  these  qualities,  he  thinks, 
prompts  tliat  question  a))ont  "the  great  American  play."  But 
tlu!  Professor  ha--  no  faith  in  it: 

"What  we  may  expect  in  the  next  d(H'a<le  or  so  is  not  tho  ap- 
pearance of  the  (Ire.it    .\merican    Play,   but  ilu'  production  of 


more  than  one  drama  or  comedy  that  shall  possess  not  only 
imme<liate  theatric  effectiveness,  but  also  those  qualities  of 
permanence  and  breadth  of  appeal  which  distinguish  the  mas- 
terpieces of  our  prose  fiction.  What  we  hope  for  is  not  one 
play  only,  but  two  or  three  playA^Tights  of  equal  stature  with 
Hawthorne  and  Howells  and  Mark  Twain.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  succession  of  great  American  plays,  reflecting  our  multiplex 
ci\'iIization  from  many  difTerefnt  angles  and  dealing  simply  and 
sincerely  with  the  many  problems  that  beset  us.  These  great 
American  plays  will  amuse  us,  of  course,  as  a  good  plaj'  should; 
t  hey  will  mak(>  us  feel — and  they  will  also  make  us  think.  They 
will  not  be  disfigured  by  'fine  A\Titing'  and  they  Avill  not  be  in 
five  acts  or  in  blank  verse.  They  will  achieve  literary  merit 
not  by  external  rhetoric,  but  by  internal  truth,  by  skilful  con- 
struction, bj'  veracious  characterization,  by  fertile  invention, 
and  by  an  interpretation  of  life  at  once  imaginative  and  honest." 


SELLING   ART  TO  OUR   MILLIONAIRES 

IT  WAS  ALMOST  a  scene  out  of  Henry  James's  last  novel, 
"The  Outcry,"  that  was  enacted  recentlj'  in  a  London  law 
court.  At  least,  it  might  haA'e  been  used  as  a  pendant  to 
that  story,  for  three  important  figures  in  his  dramatis  personoe 
were  there — the  English  aristocrat  with  a  picture  collection  to 
sell,  the  American  millionaire  with  money  to  biu-n,  and  the  agent 
who  relieves  fastidious  gentlemen  of  the  onus  of  actual  commer- 
cial transactions.  According  to  dispatches  to  the  New  York 
papers,,  suit  was  brought  bj-  ISIr.  Alfred  Temple  against  Sir 
George  Donaldson  for  5  per  cent,  commission  on  the  sale  of  the 
latter's  art  collection  to  Senator  Clark  of  Montana,  and  the 
verdict  rendered  gave  the  plaintiff  $30,750,  almost  the  amount 
he  claimed.  America  is,  of  course,  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
differences  of  the  two  Englishmen  as  in  some  of  the  methods  of 
sale  by  which  collections  of  old  masters  pass  into  the  hands  of 
new  American  owners.  Sir  George  Donaldson,  it  is  said,  ad- 
mitted that  he  made  large  profits  on  his  transactions  with 
Senator  Clark.  "A  'Turner,'  which  he  bought  after  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's introduction  to  Mr.  Clark  for  $30,000,  he  sold  later  to  the 
Western  statesman  for  $7.5,000.  A  seascape  by  Jan  van  Goyen, 
which  he  had  bought  for  $2,000,  he  sold  for  $25,000."  Such 
profits  are  nothing  to  what  he  confesses  he  might  have  annexed 
had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  America  and  see  the  col- 
lectors personally.  "I  would  have  returned  a  multimillion- 
aire," he  confidently  adds.  Some  other  light  is  shed  by  such 
elements  in  the  proceedings  as  are  cabled  to  The  Sun: 

"At  the  opening  of  the  case  counsel  stated  that  Mr.  Temple, 
in  1904,  i)romised,  with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  the' artist,  to  introduce  Sir  George  Donaldson  to  Senator 
Clark,  and  that  Sir  George  had  said  that  he  hoped  to  get  $1,250,- 
(M)()  for  his  (Donaldson's)  collection  from  the  American. 

"A  letter  from  Sir  George  Donaldson  to  Mr.  Temple  shows  the 
wdes  of  art  dealers  in  an  amusing  light.     It  reads: 

"'You  have  acted  too  quickly.  With  American  finance  in  its 
present  state,  wait  until  you  haxo  your  hare  in  the  field  and  then 
start  the  dogs.  Clark  was  to  have  come  last  time,  but  hadn't 
the  time.  Kopp  of  Old  Bond  Street  has  his  measure.  He  is 
trying  to  get  him  to  make  an  offer  for  my  fine  Van  Dyke,  but  I 
anticii)ate  failur(>,  and  if  your  letters  had  gone  at  this  inoppor- 
tune nu)ment  tlie  game  would  have  been  given  away.  Remem- 
ber that  a  blase  buyer  only  wants  to  buy  when  the  holder  of 
fine  things  do(>s  not  want  to  sell.  Put  a  pinch  of  salt  on  your 
l)ird's  tail.' 

"Mr.  Temple,  in  his  reply  to  this  letter,  .said  among  other 
things:  'Abbey  says  the  financial  position  in  the  United  States 
will  not  inak(>  an  atom  of  diiTerence  to  Clark.' 

"Senator  Clark  arrived  in  the  summer  and  saw  the  collection 
of  Sir  George  Donaldson  twice,  and  then  returned  to  America. 
.\bout  tiiis  Sir  (Ii-orge.  in  writing  to  Mr.  Temple,  said:  'If  you 
nuike  the  largest  gain  you  ever  dreamed  of,  do  not  be  greedy, 
but  insist  upon  Mrs.  Abbey  taking  a  handsome  interest  of  what 
you  nuike.' 

"Senator  Clark,  a  httle  later,  agreed  to  make  the  purchases, 
pacing  $;i.50,000  by  instalments,  or  the  whole  sum  immediately 
if  he  sold  certain  bonds.  Mr.  Temple  lat(>r  on  asked  Sir  George 
Donaldson  for  a  list   of  his  transactions  with  tiie  Senator.     Sir 
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George  wrote  in  reply  to  the  effeet  that  he  had  dined  with  Mr. 
Clark  a  short  time  before,  when  the  Senator  haci  dechired  that  he 
(Temple)  had  no  claim  for  commission. 

"Mr.  Clark,  according  to  Sir  George,  declared  that  he  had 
long  known  of  the  Donaldson  collection  himself,  and  had  in- 
tended to  call  and  see  it.  The  introduction  by  Temple  was, 
therefore,  a  farce,  and  no  busines.s  had  been  done  until  three 
years  afterward." 

Dealers  in  New  York,  when  asked  their  opinion  of  these  reve- 
lations, declare  that  "one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  wliich  rich 
Americans  make  in  buying  their  pic- 
tures abroad  is  in  their  distrust  of 
the  legitimate  dealers,  and  the  cre- 
dulity with  which  they  accept  the 
valuations  put  upon  works  of  art  by 
private  dealers  or  by  owners  who  wish 
to  sell  but  are  not  dealers."  No  re- 
course is  open  to  the  purchaser  when 
he  is  duped.  The  private  dealer  is 
apt  to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  the 
purchaser  and  mingle  with  the  price 
he  asks  spurious  tears  over  the  trea.s- 
ures  he  is  so  loath  to  part  with. 
Mr.  Temple  had  another  method. 
Sir  George  Donaldson  testified  that 
"his  hifalutin  manner  and  habit  of 
tlattering  people  to  the  top  of  their 
bent  has  a  disturbing  effect,  and  is  not 
calculated  to  inspire  a  buyer  to  buy." 
This  comment  was  offered  to  justify 
his  contention  that  Mr.  Temple's  serv- 
ices had  been  relinciuished  and  his 
claim  ujjon  the  commission  had  thus 
lapsed.  One  New  York  dealer  notes 
that  the  point  of  view  involving  pro- 
fessional honor  is  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance on  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean. 
"In  the  eyes  of  the  individual  collec- 
tor and  illegitimate  dealer  in  Eu- 
rope," he  says,  "any  picture  is  worth 
just  what  a  rich  and  not  always  too- 
critical  American  is  willing  to  give  for 
it."     Another  one  observed: 


Cnpyriglito'l  l»y  tlie  Alltei-icail  l*res'>  A^^'J<•iat).  .n- 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  who 
sold  the  pictures  to  Senator  Clark  got 
a  little  the  best  of  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  pictures  he  bought  are 
excellent,  especially  two  of  the  Gains- 
boroughs.  The  only  error  the  Sena- 
tor made  was  that  he  paid  too  much 
for  the  pictures  at  their  present  value. 
Years  from  now  they  may  be  worth 
all  that  he  paid  for  them,  and  more. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  amateur  dealers  misrepresent  the  value  of 
pictures  to  wealthy  private  collectors.  Buying  pictures  is  just 
like  buying  jewelry.  If  you  wanted  to  buy  a  first-class  ruby  3'ou 
would  go  to  a  store  like  Tiffany's,  and  not  to  one  of  the  Bowery 
shops." 

Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  the  art  connoisseur  of  The  Hague,  who 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  observed  that  in  America, 
as  in  Europe,  "some  collect  pictures  for  what  you  Americans 
call  'bluff,'  while  some  do  it  for  the  love  of  it  and  with  knowl- 
edge."    To  a  New  York  Herald  interviewer  he  said: 

"  Eiu-ope  is  selling  pictvu-es  and  America  is  buying  them.  Eng- 
land and  France  are  the  two  main  soiirces  of  American  supply. 
The  German  nobiUty  are  not  selling  pictures,  because  they  are 
still  actual  hereditary  rulers  and  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property,  which  is  entailed.  The  English  nobility, 
however,  are  disposing  of  their  pictures  in  great  numbers.  One 
cause  is  the  remarkable  sums  offered  by  Americans,  which  are 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted.     Another  cause  is  the  British  mor- 


tuary tax.  The  heirs  of  an  estate  must  raise  large  sums  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government,  and  they  often  sell  pictures  in  order  to 
do  it. 

"  It  used  to  be  that  Americans  had  a  prejudice;  against  religious 
pictures  by  the  old  masters,  preferring  in.'^tead  the  genre  pictures 
and  pijrtraits.  I  knew  of  an  instance,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  an 
American  collector,  after  having  l)ought  Rembrandt's  'David 
Playing  a  Marp  for  Saul,'  sent  it  back  and  exchanged  it  for  a 
Rembrandt  portrait.  Last  j^ear  another  American  offered 
.S4()(),0()0  for  the  'David,'  and  was  refused. 

■'Americans  in  the  past  have  wanted  onlj^  the  most  famous 

of  the  old  masters,  and  limited  their 
demand  to  about  seven  of  the  Dutch 
masters; — Rembrandt,  Vermeer.  F'rans 
Hals,  Pieter  de  Hoogh,  Ilobbema, 
Jacob  Van  Ruysdael,  and  Cuyp. 
Now  they  are  beginning  to  buy 
Metzu,  Solomon  Van  Ruysdael,  Van 
Goyen  Ochterveldt,  Philip  de  Kon- 
inck,  Terborch,  Nicholas  Maes,  and 
Thomas  de  Kejser." 


Who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  principle  held  and 
apparently  put  into  practice  in  some  foreign  countries 
that  "any  picture  is  worth  just  what  a  rich  and  not 
always  too-critical  American  is  willing  to  give  for  it." 


LITERARY  GOSSIP— One  of  the 
most  successful  Avriters  of  "hterary 
gossip,"  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  asks  in 
his  interestingly  gossipj'  page  in  the 
London  Sphere  -who  invented  this 
genre?  He  doesn't  know,  but  declares 
that  it  isn't  a  product  of  our  day. 
He  takes  a  paragraph  out  of  the 
London  Observer  of  a  hundred  jears 
ago  as  a  specimen  of  an  "ideal  literary 
paragraph."     It  is  this: 

"Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  a  poem  of 
.six  cantos  in  the  press  called  '  Roke- 
by,'  for  the  copyright  of  which  his 
pul)lisiiers  ha\e  agreed  to  give  him 
3,000  guineas.  Excepting  the  travels 
edited  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  for  which 
6,000  guineas  were  paid,  another  in- 
stance of  so  liberal  a  price  for  a  work 
of  any  kind  in  English  literature  can 
not  be  produced.  Milton  obtained 
only  £15  for  his  'Paradise  Lost';  Dr. 
Johnson  £1,.')00  for  his  'Dictionary'; 
and  Dr.  Darwin  £600  for  his  '  Botanic 
Garden.'" 

Mr.  Shorter  calls  this  admirable  be- 
cause it  adds  to  knowledge,  and  he 
follows  the  cue  it  calls: 


"There  have  been  many  comments 
on  that  wonderful  literary  achieve- 
ment of  'Mr.  Walter  Scott'  and  its 
pecuniary  reward.  Sir  Walter's  pub- 
lishers were  so  lavish.  His  3,000 
guineas  for  six  cantos  for  what  was 
really  a  very  poor  poem  was  an  aston- 
ishing achievement,  but  then  it  might  be  said  it  had  to  be  a 
very  poor  poem  to  make  3,0(K)  guineas. 

"  Larger  sums  were  made  by  later  poets  but  they  had  to  preach 
a  'gospel,'  which  Scott  did  not.  'Tenny.son,  for  example,  ob- 
tained an  even  greater  success  with  'In  Memoriam,"  which  still 
has  its  admirers  among  old-fashioned  people.  There  are  some 
beautiful  lines  of  poetry  in  it,  but  it  did  not  owe  its  success  to 
the  beautiful  lines.  It  owed  its  success  to  the  fact  that  it  reflected 
the  Broad-(^hurch  movement  of  Tennyson's  day.  It  was,  in 
fact,  topical  verse,  and  it  is  topical  verse  that  sells.  This  accounts 
for  the  success  of  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  Newbolt,  and  of  Mr.  Noyes. 
"But  by  far  the  mo.st  succes.sful  topical  poet  of  our  day  is  an 
American— Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  I  met  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  in  London  recently,  and  I  found  her  to  be  so  charming  a 
woman  that  I  would  not  for  worlds  say  anything  to  hurt  her 
feelings;  l)ut  she  probably  has  no  illusions  and  knows  full  well 
the  limitations  of  her  verse.  That  verse  makes  its  ai)peal  to  a 
\ast  audience  of  simple,  kindly  people.  She  preaches  to  them 
and  has  become  in  a  measure  a  substitute  for  the  pulpit,  which 
is,  I  imagine,  losing  its  sway  considerably  in  these  latter  days." 
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NOT  ALL  the  agencies  that  are  emphasizing  the  "back 
to  the  land"  movement  are  material  and  economic. 
Some  are  spiritual  and  reformatorj'.  So  far  as  this 
impulse  is  implanted  in  hoys  of  the  city,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  having 
a  hand,  and  various  religious  organizations,  especially  those  of 
the  Catholic  and  Jewish  faith,  are  participating.  The  motives 
which  actuate  the  boys  themselves  are  not  merely  selfish. 
Professor  Liberty  Bailey,  in  a  book 
on  the  "Training  of  Farmers,"  de- 
clares as  the  result  of  inquiries  he 
sent  to  the  city-bred  students  in 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
C^ornell  University  that  prominence 
is  given  to  ideals  and  "the  subor- 
dination of  mere  personal  emolument 
and  desire  for  money"  in  the  minds 
of  those  answering.  "Nearly  every 
one  of  them  gi\es  higher  ideals  of 
hving  as  the  propelling  motive,  and 
these  ideals  crj'stalhze  about  two 
points — the  love  of  nature  and  the 
desire  of  a  free,  independent  life." 
These  quotations  are  made  by  Mr. 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe  in  The  Out- 
look, in  a  survey  of  the  agencies  that 
are  aiding  the  city  boy  to  find  i\w 
land.  The  "protest  against  the 
highly  organized,  corporation  domi- 
nated, specialized,  and  autocratic 
structure  of  industrial  hfe  in  the 
great  centers,"  he  says,  "is  never 
entirelv  absent."    He  wTites: 


"Twenty  years  ago  a  city-bred 
student  in  an  agricultural  college 
would  ha\e  been  regarded  as  a  curi- 
osity. To-day  there  are  so  many 
that  in  many  instances  the  methods  of 
instruction  have  had  to  be  (^hanged 
to  meet  their  j)articular  needs.  In 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1907,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents came  from  cities  of  upward  of  100,000  inhabitants,  about 
40  percent,  from  large  towns  and  small  cities,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder i)robal)ly  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  came  from  actual 
farms.  Of  the  graduates  of  this  college  about  50  per  cent,  are 
now  on  tlic  land  us  either  farmers,  farm  managers,  farm  employ- 
ees, ian<lsc;ii)e  architects,  nurserymen,  or  gardeners.  Last  year 
half  of  the  entering  class  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  were 
from  th(!  cities,  at  the  Oliio  State  College  between  ."i")  and  40  per 
cent.,  and  at  tlie  Michigan  Collegi'  70  per  cent.  During  tlH>  past 
ten  years  very  nearly  half  of  the  students  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  came  from  citi(>s  of  20,000  inhabitants  or 
over.  Of  the  classes  entering  this  colleg(>  during  the  last  three 
\cars  less  than  22  per  cent,  have  come  from  homes  where  the 
father's  occupation  is  agriculture  or  horticulture.  In  these  col- 
leges it  has  become  necessary  to  segregate  the  city  and  country 
students,  so  dilTerent  are  their  needs  and  aptitudes.  Witliin  the 
last  ten  years,  and  more;  i)articulariy  within  the  last  five  years, 
there  have  been  oi)ene(l  secondary  schools  in  iigriculture  in  con- 
ner-tion  with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  following  twenty-five 
States;  Alabanui,  Caiil'ornia,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
jjouisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Montami,  Nebraska, 
Neva<la.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  Nortli  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont , 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wiscon.sin.  While  there  are  no 
definite  figun's  to  be  had,  most  of  the  jigricultural  (>xi)erts  with 
whom  I  have  talked  believe  that  tlie  i)roi)ortion  of  city-  and 
town-bred  students  in  the.se  State  institutions  is  not  only  large, 
l)Ut  constantly  increa.sing  increasing  faster,  probably,  than  the 
relative  ini'rease  of  url)an  over  rural  population." 


THE    "AMKiaCAX    GEOliGE    MULLER." 

George  W.  Hinckley,  founder  of  the  Good  Will 
Farm  ;ti  Maine,  is  so  styled  because  he  toils  for  ne- 
glected boyhood  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  God. 


In  addition  to  these  Government  schools,  Mr.  Stowe  mentions 
various  "private,  quasi-public  and  philanthropic  agricultural 
schools"  that  have  during  the  past  dozen  or  fifteen  years  l)een 
springing  up  all  over  the  country: 

"Notable  among  these  are  the  National  Farm  School,  near 
Philadelphia,  which  is  successfully  performing  the  modern 
miracle  of  turning  young  city  Hebrews  into  adequat(>  farmers; 

the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
School,  at  W^oodbine,  New  Jersey, 
which  is  doing  the  same  work;  the 
Lincoln  Agricultural  School,  at  Lin- 
colndale,  New  York,  which  is  turning 
in  the  same  direction  a  great  majority 
of  the  outcast  Irish  Roman  Cathohc 
street  boys  who  are  sent  there  from 
the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory; 
the  New  York  State  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  School  of  Industry,  near 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  law- 
breaking  city  boys  of  all  kinds  are  be- 
ing given  country  tastes  and  training 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  large  part 
they  never  again  permanently  seek 
the  dangerous  allurements  of  the  city 
streets;  the  Billings  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, at  Billings,  Montana,  which 
is  fitting  town  boys  of  the  new  North- 
west to  meet  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  transformation 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  gra- 
zing to  agriculture.  By  way  of  experi- 
ment the  superintendent  of  this  In- 
stitute persuaded  a  judge  in  Butte  to 
parole  in  his  custody  a  young  tough 
who  was  about  to  be  sent  to  prison  for 
his  latest  act  of  vandalism.  The 
superintendent  told  the  boj^  about  the 
school,  and  what  it  stood  for.  The 
boy  became  interested  at  once.  His 
father,  who  had  given  him  up  as 
hopeless,  was  persuaded  to  pay  his 
board.  At  last  accoimts,  which  was 
six  months  after  the  boj-  reached  the 
school,  he  was  one  of  the  best  work- 
ers on  the  farm,  and  had  given  no  trouble.  He  had  become 
interested  in  his  work,  and  too  busj'  for  escapades  even 
had  he  had  the  incUnation.  If  this  boy  is  permanently  success- 
ful, the  superintendent  plans  to  give  the  same  opportunity  to 
other  boys  of  the  same  kind.  This  the  boy  knows,  and  it  gives 
him  an  added  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  own  reformation. 
At  the  Interlaken  School  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  the  students,  of 
whom  a  majority  are  the  sons  of  rich  or  well-to-do  city  parents, 
are  conducting  intensive  farming  on  a  square  mile  of  land  under 
th(^  supervision  of  agricultin-al  experts.  Then  there  are  the 
various  (Jt-orge  Junior  Republics,  which  are  all  located  on  farms 
run  by  the  boy  citizens,  almost  all  of  whom  are  from  the  cities, 
undc^r  lht>  supervision  of  practical  farmers  who  are  in  some  cases 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  hence  able  to  supplement 
practical  information  with  theory.  At  the  Good  Will  Farm  in 
Maine",  wliich  is  run  for  the  purpo.se  of  converting  dependent  boys 
into  independent  men,  they  have  gone  further  in  this  direction 
than  hav(^  the  George  Junior  Republics,  and  have  established  a 
systematic  course  in  agriculture  so  that  they  may  in  the  future, 
turn  out  prospective  farmers  in  distinction  from  mere  farm  hands 
Tliere  are  a  number  of  other  good  agricidtural  schools,  of  which 
sj)ace  does  not  permit  even  a  passing  mention." 

Certain  other  agencies,  too,  aside  from  fi)rmal  schools,  have 
undertaken  to  implant  in  city  lu)ys  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  for 
country  life: 

"Of  great  importance  among  such  jigencies  is  the  demonstra- 
tion work  for  boys  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  .Xssociations  in 
connection    with    their   back-to-t lit -land   educational   campaign. 
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Up  to  the  present  the  Government's  work  has  been  largely  con- 
fined to  the  Southern  States.  Of  the  Ta.fKK)  Ikjvs  enrolled  last 
year  approximately  25,()00  were  eity-or  town-hred.  Some  of 
those  from  the  larger  cities  did  the  work  during  their  summer 
vacations  in  the  country,  and  many  of  those  in  small  cities  or 
towns  lived  in  the  suburbs  where  the\-  could  secure  near  their 
homes  the  necessary  acre  of  ground.  The  boys  of  each  locality 
are  organized  into  cotton  or  corn  clubs,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
each  boy  cultivates  an  acre  of  cotton  or  corn  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  agent  of  the  Department.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
the  crops  are  graded  and  marked  and  prizes  given  to  the  most 
successful  growers.  In  a  list  of  100  l)oys  who  raised  from  133  to 
over  200  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  during  1910  several  are  from 
cities  and  a  large  number  from  considerable  towns.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  clubs  wear  buttons  upon  which  are  designed  four- 
leaf  clovers  with  an  H  on  each  leaf.  The  H's  stand  for  equal  de- 
velopment of  head,  heart,  hands,  and  health.  These  clubs  were 
specially  designed  for  farm  boys.     The  city  and  town  boys  were 

neither  urged  nor  asked  to  join 

"The  Government's  work  is  ably  seconded  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  Last  year  over  1,000  boys  in 
various  cities  had  gardens  of  their  own  which  they  cultivated 
under  the  super\ision  of  agricultural  e.xperts  whose  lectures  they 
were  attending.  A  few  Associations  have  given  special  atten- 
tion to  poultry-raising,  and  have  started  what  are  popularly 
known  as  'Chicken  Schools.'  The  members  of  these  schools 
actually  raise  and  care  for  chickens,  reporting  progress  every 
week  to  the  teacher  and  the  class.  The  National  or  State 
Agricultural  officers  often  cooperate  in  the  leadership  of  this 
work.  There  is  such  a  school,  with  one  hundred  members,  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland  has 
reported  that  this  one  school  during  its  three  years  of  existence 
has  been  worth  over  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Besides  this  more  practical  work  the  various  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  are  giving  each  j^ear  hundreds  of 
lectures  connected  with  the  back-to-the-land  movement  which 
are  attended  by  thousands  of  city  boys." 

The  Presbyterian  Examiner  (New  York)  presents  a  special  ar- 
ticle on  the  Good  Will  Farm  at  Hinckley,  Maine,  where  we  read: 

"Mr.  Hinckley  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion. Good  Will  schools  are  private  institutions.  That  they 
are  up-to-grade  is  showTi  in  the  fact  that  the  high  school  grad- 
uates are  accepted  on  certificate  in  the  colleges  of,  the  New 
England  Association.  Here  again  the  idea  of  developing  the 
individualit\-  of  the  boj-  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  teach- 
ers. Principal  Harris,  a  Good  Will  boy  and  a  Bowdoin  graduate, 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  idea,  and  of  the  sixty-nine  children 
in  the  high  school,  twenty-eight  are  in  the  technical  department, 
eighteen  in  the  classical  course,  twelve  girls  are  taking  domestic 
science  and  kindred  subjects,  and  eleven  are  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  with  the  idea  of  becoming  farmers.  They 
learn  things  by  doing  them  at  Good  Will.  There  is  a  real  carpen- 
ter's shop,  a  forge  shop,  Avhere  all  sorts  of  practical  things  are 
done,  the  cottage  kitchen  and  sewing  rooms  furnish  the  lal)oratory 
work  for  the  girls,  and  the  handling  of  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and 
poultry  furnishes  the  'farmers'  with  the  kind  of  education  that 
really  coimts." 


SENSATIONAL    EVANGELISTS    REBUKED 

THE    PULPIT  SENSATIONALISM  of  many  evangel- 
ists has  been  deplored  by  religious  editors  who  fear  that 
the  gain  in  effectiveness  of  appeal  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  breaking  down  of  reverence  for  holy  things.     As  Mr.  W.  W. 
Davis  writes  in  The  Lutheran  Observer  (Philadelphia),  "from  our 
earliest  years  we 
have  all  been  ac- 
customed to  asso- 
ciate   everything 
that    is   reverent 
and    sacred  with 
the    minister,  the 
Church,  the   pul- 
pit." But  to  some 
of    the    itinerant 
evangeli.sts    "the 
Bible  is  simply  a 
book  for   a  text, 
the  pulpit  a  place 
for    declamation, 
the   tabernacle  a 
room      for       the 
crowd."  To  them, 
according  to  Mr. 
Davis,  "prayer  is 
only  a  part  of  the 
performance; 
they    shut    their 
eyes,  burst  into  a 
coarse  rant  or  bravado  with  the  same  slang  they  would  use  to  a 
rowdy,  and  call  it  prayer."     This  writer  wonders  at  their  "bodily 
contortions,"  and  asks  if  it  is  "necessary  to  dance  over  the  plat- 
form, or  stand  on  a  chair  to  present  the  gospel  to  an  audience  not 
idiots?  "     But  these  vagaries  on  the  part  of  some  evangelists  have 
stirred  up  their  own  profession  as  well  as  outsiders.     So  that  at 
a  conference  of    evangelists  held  recently  at   Moody  Institute, 
Chicago,  and  presided  over  by  the  dean  of  the  Institute,  the  fol- 
lowing practises  were  specifically  condemned : 

"Boosting  'free-will'  offerings  in  auctioneer's  fashion. 

"Posing  for  pictures  in  imitation  of  vaudeville  artists. 

"Lying  about  the  number  of  conversions  made. 

"Using  'slang'  promiscuously. 

"Breaking  chairs  on  the  pulpit  to  get  an  effect. 

"Acting  a  part  in  a  melodramatic  story. 

"Attacking  higher  criticism  without  warrant." 


SOME  "GOOD  WILL"  BOYS. 

Making  concrete  posts. 


A  feature  of  e\'angelistic 


Courtesy  of 


*  The  Presbyterian  Txain 

THE    MUSTER 


AT    "(iOOD    ^VILL   FARM"  ON   THE    KENNEBEC    RIVER 


work  that  the  wTiter  in  the  Lutheran 
weekly  particularly  objects  to  is 
the  undue  attention  given  to  the 
financial  end  of  the  revival  cam- 
paign. He  quotes  a  paragraph 
from  a  newspaper  relating  how  a 
certain  evangelist  of  national  fame 
was  called  upon  to  lead  an  evangel- 
istic campaign  in  an  Eastern  con.- 
munity.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  securing  this  preacher's  consent, 
for  his  services  were  at  the  time  in 
great  demand.  "  He  held  out  for 
salarj',  and  the  church  people  fi- 
nalh-  decided  to  meet  his  wishes 
and  will  pay  him  810,000  for  his 
month's  work." 

But  "men  differ"  in  this  respect: 

"When  they  gave  Mr.  Moody  a 
free-will  offering  of  from  $2,000  to 
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$;i,000  for  several  months'  work  in  London,  he  handed  back  one- 
half  of  the  amount.  He  said  it  was  too  much.  The  millions 
received  for  the  sale  of  hymn-books  and  other  literature  of  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  campaigns  passed  through  the  agency  of  a 
committee  for  appropriati<jn  to  organized  forms  of  benevolence. 
"An  ofYensive  feature  is  the  prominence  made  of  money.  So 
many  souls  saved,  so  much  money  given — a  sort  of  Siamese-twin 
combination.  'Monej-  and  souls'  the  slogan.  'Thy  money 
perish  with  thee,"  said  Peter  to  Simon.  God  and  Mammon  are 
not  yoked  in  the  gospel.  Luke  did  not  add  at  the  close  of  the 
Pentecost  and  the  three  thousand,  that  fifty  talents  of  silver 
were  given  by  the  converts.  Paul  received  for  the  poor  saints, 
liut  lal)()red  with  his  own  hands.  But  these  things  were  two 
thousand  years  ago.  A  common  word  in  politics  is  Graft — a 
bigG." 

These  sensational  campaigns,  we  are  reminded,  give  the  iiiiUr 
tudes  a  wrong  impression  of  religion: 

"They  come  to  associate  it  wth  tabernacles  and  sawdust, 
huge  choirs,  signed  cards,  immense  crowds,  spectacular  exhibi- 
tion. Of  quiet  meditation  in  the  closet  they  know  nothing. 
They  would  not  think  of  offering  the  fifty-first  penitential  psalm 
on  their  knees.  Heligion  to  them  is  in  the  fire,  the  earthquake, 
the  wind,  not  in  the  still,  small  voice.  Thousands  sign  no  cards, 
and  wait  for  another  lightning  campaign.  Notice  these  evan- 
gelists ha\e  no  return  dates.  They  are  preached  out.  Spurgeon 
preached  thirty  j'ears  in  London  in  the  same  tabernacle. 

Something  beautiful  lias  vanished, 

And  we  seek  for  it  in  vain, 
On  the  earth,  or  in  the  air. 

But  it  never  comes  again. 

"But  the  apologists  for  these  itinerants  are  willing  to  admit 
the  slang,  irreverence,  coarseness,  contortion  are  bad.  They 
would  not  do  it  themselves,  nor  advise  others  to  do  it,  but  they 
point  to  the  climax,  and  triumphantly  exclaim,  'See  the  results, 
see  the  souls  saved!     Finis  cor-jnat  opus.' 

"May  a  congregation  hold  a  lottery,  which  is  bad,  to  build  a 
church,  which  is  good?  No.  May  they  give  a  charity  ball, 
which  is  bad,  to  furnish  an  orphan  asylum,  which  is  good?  No. 
The  end  never  justifies  the  means.  A  wrong  thing  is  wrong 
always  and  everywhere.  No  minister  is  justified  in  sacrilegious 
performance  to  dazzle  the  gaping  crowd.  If  he  has  a  message, 
let  him  deliver  it  Hke  Christ,  Paul,  Peter,  Luther,  Wesley,  Finney, 
Moody,  Torrey.     Away  vfith  this  clap-trap!" 

A  similar  protest  is  voiced  by  the  Chicago  Presbyterian 
weekly.  The  Continent,  which  thus  endorses  a  recent  utterance 
of  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden: 

■'  In  his  specific  protest  against  vulgarity  in  evangelistic  preach- 
ing certainly  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who  is  also  a  gentleman 
ought  to  be  on  Dr.  Gladden's  side.  Too  far  the  plea  that  a  given 
evangelist  does  good  has  led  gentlemen  in  the  ministry  to  coun- 
tenance and  apologize  for  language  in  the  pulpit  which  bespeaks 
nothing  but  brutality — not  to  say  brutishness.  Jesus  found  it 
needful  at  times  to  denounce  violently  sin  and  sinners,  but  even 
in  that  he  was  always  clean-spoken;  he  never  used  the  vocabulary 
of  a  filthy  street-brawler.  And  above  all,  ho  did  not  wallow  in 
outrageous  talk.  Tho  indeed  fierce  at  exceptional  times,  his 
habitual  manner  was  the  (^uiet  gentleness  of  courteous  con.sider 
ation  for  other  people's  sentiments  and  feelings.  The  vile 
mouthings  in  which  some  itinerants  assume  to  lie  preaching  his 
gosp<'l  arc  mucli  worse  tlian  a  l)reach  of  taste — they  falsify  com- 
pletely the  Master's  temper.  And  because  of  this,  men  who 
make  a  specialty  of  hurling  sulphurous  blackguardism  at  their 
audiences  in  evangelistic  meetings  should  be  stoutly  refused  en- 
trance into  Christian  pulpits." 

Words  from  an  article  in  The  Sunday-School  Times  make  an 
illiiiniiialing  comment  on  tliis  i)oint: 

•■  Familiarity  with  Holy  Writ  enriches  man's  devotional  vo- 
cal)ulary.  The  lawyer  wlio  conducts  a  suit  withoul  using  any 
of  the  technical  terms  of  his  profc-ssion  lias  pn)l)ai)ly  a  slight 
ac(iuainljuice  with  the  jjrinciples  of  law.  Simeon  prays  elo- 
quently liecause  he  prays  in  the  natural  langiuige  of  i)rayer,  tli(> 
language  of  jmiyer  in  all  ages.  Xo  onc'  can  preach  the  gospel 
eff«>ctively  in  a  dead  language — or  a  slangy  one.  No  one  can 
pray  wortliiiy  in  the  language  of  the  bas<>ball  park.  Simeon's 
address  to  Jehovah  is  a  rich  mosaic  from  the  ancient  quarries  of 
Scripture.      So  should  be  every  public  |:rayer." 


GERMAN    RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS 

AS  SHOWN  by  the  recent  imperial  census,  the  number 
/-\  of  Catholics  in  Germany  is  increasing,  that  of  the  Jews 
-^  -^  is  decroasing,  Avhile  the  freethinkers  have  multiplied 
twelvefold  since  the  last  census.  We  quote  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  in  The  Christian  Register  (Boston), 
the  followng  statement  of  the  more  important  religious  statistics: 

"On  the  first  of  December,  1910,  the  German  Empire  had 
64,925,933  inhabitants,  divided  into  39,991,411  Protestants 
(1=1.59  per  cent.),  23,821,4.53  Roman  Catholics  (36.69  per  cent.), 
28;i,946  other  Christians  (0.44  per  cent.),  615,021  Israelites 
(0.95  per  cent.),  2,114  non-Christian  worshipers,  205,900  persons 
of  other  confessions,  6,138  religious  belief  not  stated.  In  Prussia 
the  ratio  of  each  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Empire.  Of 
its  40,(X)0,0()0  of  people  nearly  25,000,000  are  Protestants,  some- 
thing over  14,500,000  are  Roman  Catholics.  Only  BaAaria, 
Baden,  and  Alsatia  have  a  majority  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
number  of  Jews  is  slowly  decreasing.  The  smaller  Protestant 
sects,  despite  their  missionary  zeal,  ha-ve  not  grown  appreciably. 
A  third  of  those  who  declare  that  they  have  no  religion  reside  in 
Bremen,  yet  they  constitute  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  residents 
of  that  city.  Since  1871  in  Prussia,  and  1890  in  the  entire  Ger- 
man Empire,  there  is  noted  a  stronger  increase  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, in  part  due  to  their  large  families  of  children,  as  contrasted 
with  the  smaller  progeny  of  the  well-to-do  Protestants,  especially- 
in  cities.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Prussian  Poland.  But  it 
is  still  more  due  to  the  large  immigration  from  Catholic  coun- 
tries, such  as  Italy  and  Slavouia. 

"The  number  of  conversions  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Protestant  faith  far  exceeds  the  converts  from  the  latter.  A 
leading  educator  of  Germany  recently  estimated  that  while  about 
10,000  Catholics  annually  become  Protestants  in  Germany, 
barely  1,000  of  the  latter  become  Catholics.  Since  the  last 
census  the  number  of  those  who  profess  no  religion  has  increased 
from  17,203  to  205,900,  or  twelvefold.  This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  Socialist  propaganda.  In  Berlin  one  in  55,  in  Bremen 
one  in  25,  declares  himself  without  any  religious  affiliation.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Roman  Catholic  Bavaria  contains  more  of 
such  unbelievers  tnan  Protestant  Saxony  (i.e.,  Bavaria  0.17  per 
cent..  Saxony  0.14  .per  cent.)." 


NO  SECULAR  MUSIC  FOR  CATHOLIC  WEDDINGS— Here- 
after, such  songs  as  "O  Promise  Me,"  and  the  familiar 
Wagner  and  Mendelssohn  marches  will  be  barred  at  all  Catholic 
weddings  in  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  according  to  an  official 
letter  just  sent  out  by  Archbishop  Ireland.  As  the  Milwaukee 
Catholic  Citizen  interprets  it,  after  this  only  the  prescribed  Latin 
chants  will  be  heard,  and  the  same  ruling  applies  to  funerals. 
Says  The  Citizen:  "Neither  bride,  bridegroom,  nor  organist  will 
be  permitted  to  make  free  choice  of  music  for  processional  or 
recessional,  the  rule  being  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Mendels- 
sohn and  Wagner  wedding  marches,  as  well  as  the  vocal  selec- 
tions."    The  Archbishop's  words  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"Grave  abuses  have  crept  into  .some  churches,  so  that  at  times 
the  listener  wonders  whether  he  is  taking  part  in  a  Catholic  or 
in  an  altogether  secular  service.  To  this  state  of  things  a  per- 
emptory estoppel  is  imperatively  called  for 

"During  the  High  Mass  all  chant  in  other  languages  than  the 
l^atin  is  forbid(l(>n  by  the  rubrics  of  the  Church;  this  rule  must 
be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

"Before  or  after  the  High  Mass,  or  during  the  Low  Mass, 
chants  in  other  languages  are  permitted.  Invariably,  however, 
these  chants  nmst  bo  such  as  are  given  in  authorized  C^itholic 
hymn-books.  Chants  of  all  other  kind  or  origin  are  strictly 
forbidden. 

"The  music  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  organist,  in  the  form  of 
incoming  or  outgoing  marches,  must  be  such  as  to  accord  in 
origin  and  tone  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  rubrics  of  the 
Cluirch. 

"The  i)astor  will  hold  himself  personally  responsible  in  all 
matters  concerning  music  and  chant  on  the  occasion  of  Rt^cjuiem 
and  Nuptial  Masses.  Nothing  in  this  regard  will  be  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  organist  or  chorister;  and  no  concessions,  not 
authorized  by  the  spirit  or  the  prescriptions  of  the  rubrics,  will 
lie  nuide  to  requ(>sts  coming  from  parties  immediately  concerned 
in  the  liequiem  or  tlie  Nuptial  Mass." 
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VictorVictrola 


Victor-Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 

The  instrument  by  which 
the  vahie  of  all  musical 
instruments  is  measured. 


Other  styles 

$15 

$25 

$40 

$50 

$75 
$100 
$150 


The  complete  line 
of  Victor- Victrolas 

Each  year  has  witnessed  important  improvements  in  the  development 
of  these  wonderful  musical  instruments,  and  with  the  complete  line  now 
on  exhibition  and  sale  at  all  Victor  dealers,  it  is  certainly  well  worth 
your  time  to  at  least  see  and  hear  them.  In  no  other  way  can  you 
fully  inform  yourself  so  easily. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliuer  Gramoijhoiie  Co.,  Montreul.   ('.;  iialKin  IJistributors 


€/ 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


^ 
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Take    Care   of   the    First 
One 

Nature  starts  everyone  with  good  teeth. 
Your  duty  is  to  preserve  them.  You  cannot 
begin  too  young.  When  the  first  little  tooth 
peeps  through  is  the  time.  The  critical  age  is 
when  the  milk  teeth  are  going  and  the  per- 
manent second  set  is  coming  in.  Then  rely  on 

Dr.Lyon'5 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powder 

The  standard  dentifrice.  Prepared  for  almost  half  a  century  by 
4  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Make  no  experiments,  because  these  second  teeth  will  affect 
your  child's  good  looks,  its  digestion  and  its  whole  future  career. 
Dr.  Lyon's  is  the  only  dentifrice  that  has  been  tested  constantly 
for  nearly  50  years. 

It's  easy  to  start  the  pleasant  habit  of  using  Dr.  Lyon's  because 
It's  a  smootli,  velvet,  gritless  powder.  It  contains  no  glycerine, 
gelabne  or  saccharine  to  form  sticky  masses  between  the  teeth.  It 
ii  sa}t. 

Teach  your  children  to  use  it  each  night  and  morning,  eipeci- 
ally  <'t  nigltl,  and  you  have  done  your 
share  toward  giving  them  good  looks  and 
good  health. 

Only  a  dentist  is  competent  lo 
Jo  what  Dr.  Lyon  's  Will  not  Jo. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


CURRENT  POETRY 


The  Aladdin  Ash  Pot 

mf 


^^KKI^^ 


DOTAKV  in  action,  cl- 
■*^  tg.tnt  ill  dcsiKii,  it  ap- 
peals to  all  .smokers  ns  1 1' 
nvist  welcome  birtlid.iy  >  i 
C'hiistmas  gifl.  Itkeri' 
all  .1  slics  out  of  si^-lii. 
liri-vints  the  risk  ot  lirt- 
anil  burnt  tabic  covcis, 
and  kills  the  odor  ol 
siMDiiUlirinK  tobacco.  The 
iuKcnious  linliler  burns 
for  several  lioiiis  at  one 
filliuKand  eliminates  the 
use  of  matcbes.  The 
Ai.ADDiN  Ash  I'ot  is  just 
tieinjc  placfil  on  llie  ni.ir- 
ktl.it  is  a  novelty  aniouK 
novelties  and  has  innumerable  ailvanlaRes  over  any 
oilier  Kifl  for  a  smoker.  It  comes  iii  live  styl«;s— 
briinze  copper,  verd  antique,  old  brass,  brass  and 
nickel.  I'rite  f  r>.0<>  wiili  ilie  lighter,  l|>-I.O(l  without 
it.  tjircrt  from  tlie  inaniil.icturcrs. 
\\  rite  for  literature  tud.iy. 

TCHARIC.  SIMLEH  &  CO.,  Inc., 

39  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 


POETRY  is  beginning  to  look  up," 
believes  a  wTiter  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
He  goes  oii:  "It  really  seems  as  if  the  twi- 
light which  according  to  the  critics  has  been 
ever  since  the  death  of  Tennyson  settling 
down  with  ever  greater  and  denser  gloom 
upon  the  idealistic  side  of  man  were  already 
tinted  with  the  rosy  light  of  a  new  sunrise." 
This  autumn's  verse  seems  to  justify  the 
Herald's  optimism.  During  the  week  just 
past,  we  have  received  four  books  contain- 
ing real  poetry.  And  th(>  recently  issued 
second  number  of  tliat  gallant  little  maga- 
zine, I'odry,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first. 

Percy  Mackaye's  "  Uriel  "  (Houghton, 
Miflflin)  consists  almost  entirely  of  com- 
memorative poems— a  sort  of  writing  to 
which  Mr.  Mackaye  brings  talents  of  high 
order.  The  title  poem,  a  noble  threnody 
on  the  late  William  Vaughn  Moody,  is  too 
long  to  quote  here,  so  we  select  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  are  written  in  a  spirit  close- 
ly allied  to  that  of  Thackeray  himself. 

The  Bard  of  Bouillabaisse 
By  Percy  Mackaye 

Old  guests  are  gone;    old  friends  have  faltered — 

Passed  to  forgetfulness  or  fame; 
Time's  little  inn  remains  unaltered. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  still  the  same; 
And  still  within  his  cherished  corner 

He  keeps  his  "old,  accustomed  place" — 
Our  brother,  cjTiic,  lover,  scorner. 

Beloved  bard  of  Bouillabaisse. 

The  grizzled  face  has  grown  no  older; 

A  hundred  years,  they  iM-ing  no  scars, 
Pensive,  he  turns  his  shadowy  shoulder 

To  snulT  the  candles — of  the  stars. 
Where  generations,  eager-hearted, 

Throng  newly  round  his  storied  chair. 
And  Mon.sieiir  Terre,  long  departed. 

Leaves  in  his  stead — Madame  la  Terre. 

From  William  Butler  Yeats's  "  The 
Green  Helmet  and  Other  Poems  "  (Mac- 
millan),  we  take  two  lyrics  which  were,  we 
believe,  written  some  time  ago,  but  which 
have  not  previously  appeared  in  any  vol- 
ume. They  represent  that  direct  and 
human  sort  of  v(>rs(',  which  many  of  us 
prefer  to  the  mysticism  v.^'hich  marks  much 
of  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry. 

AH  Things  Can  Tempt  Me 

By  William  Butler  Yeats 

-Ml  things  can  tempt  me  from  this  craft  of  verse: 
()n<>  time  it  was  a  woman's  face,  or  worse — 
The  seeming  needs  of  my  fool-driven  land; 
.Now  nothing  but  ( vnes  readier  to  the  hand 
Than  this  accustomed  toil.     When  1  was  young, 
1  had  not  given  a  pcimy  for  a  song 
Did  not  llie  poet  sing  it  with  such  airs 
That  i)iu<  believed  he  had  a  sword  upstairs: 
Y(>t  would  be  now.  could  I  biU  have  my  wish. 
Colder  and  dumber  and  deafer  than  a  fish. 

1  whispere<l.  "I  am  too  young." 

And  tiKM),  "I  am  old  enough." 

Wherefore  I  threw  a  peimy 

To  find  out  if  I  might  love; 

"(lO  and  love,  go  and  love,  young  man. 

If  the  liidy  be  young  and  fair." 

.Ml,  i)cnny,  brown  pemi\ .  brown  penny, 

I  am  loojx'd  in  the  loops  of  her  hair. 

()  lov(>  is  the  crooked  thing. 

There  Is  nobody  wise  enough 

To  find  out  all  that  is  In  It, 

For  he  would  be  thiiikitig  of  love 

Till  the  stars  had  rim   iway, 

.And  the  shadows  enii  n  the  moon; 

.Ml,  penny,  brown  peiuiy.  browni  penny. 

One  can  not  begin  it  too  s(m)!i 


"  A  Day  at  Castrogiovanui,"  a  beau- 
tifully made  book  containing  three  (f 
George  Edward  Woodberry's  sonorous 
and  thoughtful  poems,  has  been  published 
by  the  Woodberry  Society.  Since  Swin- 
burne's death,  we  have  had  no  poet  except 
Dr.  Woodberry  who  could  combine  classi- 
cal music,  color  and  thought  into  such 
memorable  stanzas  as  those  below,  which 
are  quoted  from  a  poem  of  some  length. 

Proserpine 

By  Georoe  Edward  Woodberry 

Lifted  on  hollow  lands  and  grassy  miles. 

The  lake  low-girdled,  to  all  memories  sweet. 
Draws  heaven  to  itself;    and  wave-flung  smiles 
The  laughter  of  the  waters  in  the  wheat 
It  is  the  morn  of  May 
Before  the  heat  of  day; 
The  swallow  comes  among  the  reeds  to  drink 
The  wind-blown  cup  of  blue  amid  the  green. 
And  sings  his  song ;    and  near  or  far  is  seen 
The  plash  of  wild-fowl  on  the  hfe-fringed  brink 

See,  every  step  I  take 
Stirs  up  a  host  of  azure  dragon-flies; 
Floored  with  swift  wings  the  path  cerulean  li&s. 
And  roimd  my  knees  flutters  a  Uving  lake. 

I  pick  the  flowers  that  P*roserpine  let  fall,  . 

Simg  through  the  world  by  every  honeyed  muse: 
Wild  morning-glories,  daisies  waving  taU, — 
At  every  step  is  something  new  to  choose: 
And  oft  I  stop  and  gaze 
Upon  the  flowery  maze; 
By  yonder  cypressas,  on  that  soft  rise 

Scarce  seen  through  poppies  and  the  knee-deep 

wheat. 
Juts  the  dark  cleft  where  on  her  came  the  fleet 
Thunder-black  horses,  and  the  cloud's  siu-prize. 

And  he  who  filled  the  place. 
Did  marigolds  bright  as  these,  gilding  the  mist. 
Drop   from   her   maiden   zone?     Wert   thou    last 
kissed. 
Pale  hyacinth,  last  seen,  before  his  face? 

O  swallow,  on  the  rocked  reed  warbling  long. 
Dost  thou  remember  such  a  morn  of  May? 
There  is  a  chord  of  silence  in  thy  song. 

Deepening  the  hush  on  which  it  dies  away. 
Ah,  flower  so  pure,  so  wliite. 
Winnowing  the  air  like  Ught, 
Whiter  than  Phosphor  jn  the  golden  morn — - 
The  bright  narcissus  she  was  wont  to  wear. 
The  star  of  springtime  shining  in  her  hair. 
Wasted  not  thus,  immortally  forlorn; 
Soon  will  thy  soul  be  ta'cn. 
While  still  the  bird's  song  haunts  the  warmed  sky: 
With  all  dead  flowers  that  were  thy  Ught  shall  lie; 
Empty  barley-fleld,  and  cut  the  grain. 

John  Hall  Wheelock's  "  The  Human 
Fantasj%"  contained  verse  of  distinction 
and  charm,  l)ut  this  new  volume  "  The 
Beloved  Adventure "  (Sherman,  French^ 
shows  a  decided  increase  in  power  and 
range.  The  poem  which  we  reprint  is  a 
strikingly  fantastic  representation  of  tragic 
love. 

A  Song  for  a  Jig. 
By  John  Hall  Wheelock 

1  hud  a  sweet,  a  pretty  sweet — 

But  O  she  did  deceive  me! 
I  foimd  her  on  another  breast, 

.Ml,  cruel  'twas  to  leave  me. 

Alas  I  gave  her  .ill  my  youth 

Nor  ever  had  1  gue.s.sed  it — 
-Ml  that  I  loved  in  all  the  world 

That  all  the  world  possest  it. 

"O  sweet,   what   refuge  is  there  left 

If  all  was  known  before  me — 
.\n(l  is  it  true  there  was  n<)  love 

In  all  the  love  you  bore  me. 

(Continued  on  page  968) 
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Prosperity  J 

Yours— or  the  Other  Fellow^s  ?       "^fl^ 


THE  dawn  of  a  new  prosperity 
rises  today  on  America.  The 
election  is  over.  Bumper  crops 
have  come  from  the  fields.  The 
farmers'  bins  are  bulging.  The  rail- 
roads are  buying.  The  steel  mills 
are  running  full  blast  again.  Many 
believe  the  American  people  are 
beginning  the  most  prosperous  era 
of  their  history. 

On   the  crest   of   the   prosperity 
wave  will  ride  only  those  alert,  far 
sighted  houses  which  project  them- 
selves into  the  future  and  prepare 
for  it.     Here  is  a  big  and  interesting  problem  for 
them:  how  are  all  these  products,  this  grain, 
these  cottons,  these  textiles,  this  steel  and  this 
machinery  going  to  be  carried  to  the  ultimate 
consumer? 

The  railroads  will  take  care  of  their  share  as 
usual.  But  the  railroads  do  not  carry  the  goods 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  For  every  piece  of 
goods  that  is  hauled  by  railroad  100  miles,  is 
hauled  over  street  or  roads  5  miles  by  horse  or 
automobile.  The  extent  of 
road  transportation  is  today 


6i">  ton 


Have  you 
increased 


enough 
business? 


way  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
average  man. 

Wheat,  for  instance,  is 
hauled  to  the  railroad  by 
horse  or  automobile.  The 
railroad  hauls  it  to  the  mill 
and  then  on  to  the  city.  The 
horse  or  automobile  hauls  it 
to  the  grocer  and  from  him 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Thus  the  story  goes.  Are 
your  horses  ahle  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  business? 
horses  to  take   care   of   the 

Don't  buy  more  horses.  Buy  motor  trucks.  They 
can  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day  if  necessary.  They 
can  haul  three  times  the  load.  They  can  cover  a 
greater  area  of  territory.  They  reach  out  and  get 
new  business.  They  never  tire.  They  travel  as  fast 
at  the  end  of  the  day  as  at  the  beginning.  They  do 
not  die  suddenly.    They  do  not  consume  on  Sunday. 

Motor  trucks  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  per  cent  per  year.  They  are  being  used  now  in 
every  line  of  business.  Nearly  every  house  that  has 
bought  one  motor  truck  has  bought  more  motor 
trucks.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  Alco  trucks  we 
have  built  were  purchased  on  reorders.  That  is  the 
evidence.  The  testimony  of  nearly  a  thousand 
Alco  owners  is  against  the  horse. 

Within  a  year  Alco  trucks  have  risen  from  sixth 
to  a  commanding  position.  They  have  behind  them 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, — a  company 
of  77  years'  accumulative  transportation  experience. 


ALCO 


Motor  Trucks 


ton     2  ton 


And  bear  this  in  mind: 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  Alco 
owners  are  rated  by  Brad- 
street  and  Dun  at  $1,000,000 
or  over.  Big  business 
houses  are  shrewd  buyers. 
They  seldom  purchase  mis- 
takes. Nearly  every  one  of 
these  big  business  houses  has 
bought  more  Alco  trucks.  This  is  a  good  guide  for 
the  smaller  business  house,  for  it  can  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  an  unwise  purchase  if  it,  too,  selects  the  Alco. 

We  sell  the  Alco  truck  on  a  scientific  basis.  We 
are  not  so  much. interested  in  the  immediate  future 
as  in  the  ultimate  business.  Therefore,  a  year 
ago,  we  established  the  Transportation  Cost 
Bureau.  This  Bureau  will  determine  for  you  just 
how  much  your  horses  are  actually  costing  you, 
will  blue  print  your  horse  delivery  system,  reroute 
your  hauls,  estimate  if  you  can  employ  motor 
trucks  to  advantage,  determine  how  many  you 
need,  the  size,  the  type  of  body,  and  will  show 
you  what  the  automobile  equipment  will  save 
over  the  horse  equivalent.  The  saving  runs  from 
15  to  40  per  cent,  depending  on  the  type  of  business. 
The  service  rendered  by  this  Bureau  is  without 
charge  to  you.     Write  for  information  today. 

A  new  112  page  book  on  Alco  trucks  has  been 
prepared  which  is  now  being  distributed.  It  is 
sent  gratis. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY,      1878  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Builders  of  Alco  Motor  Trucks,  Alco  Motor  Cars  and  Alco  Taxicabs  • 

Movers  of  the  World's  Goods  Since  1853.  Capital,  $50,000,000 
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3  Things  make 
a  Fountain  Pen 
Leak 


TMEV  are:  ist.  a  straight  or  blunt 
feed  tube;  2nd,  ink  remaining:  in 
the  teed  tube  after  you  stop  wri- 
tinp;  3rd,  heated  air  that  expands 
and  goes  up. 

The  straight  or  bhmt  feed  tube 
holds  ink  even  when  the  pen  is  up- 
right in  your  vest  pocket. 

The  air  in  the  pen  gets  warm  from 
the  he.Tt  of  your  boay— 98  degrees. 
The  he.it  makes  it  expand.  It  ex- 
pands up  through  the  inky  feed  tube. 
It  pushes  ink  up  and  out  through  the 
pen  opening.  It  spatters  ink  around 
the  writing  end  of  pen.  And  this 
>;pattered  ink  decorates  your  fingers 
when  you  remove  the  cap  to  write. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  the  Parker 
trom  leaking.  It  is  the  Lucky  Curve 
ti-ed  tube.    See  X-Ray  picture. 

The  curve  of  this  Lucky  Curve 
feed  tube  touches  the  barrel.  This 
touch  starts  Capillary  Attraction. 
This  Capillary  Attraction  sucks  the 
ink  down  out  of  the  feed  tube  before 
the  air  heats  and  goes  up. 

Do  you  see  why  there's  never  any 
ink  smearing  the  writing  end  of  a 
I'arker  Pen? 

Capillary  Attraction,  by  the  way, 
is  what  makes  a  blotter  suck  ink,  etc. 

I^IR  14k  gold  pens  with  points  of  hard- 

(•--t  Iridium  make  Parker  Pens 
always  write  smooth.  Parker  Spear 
Head  Ink  Controller  rnakes  ink  flow 
with  ease,  never  blotting,  never 
skipping. 

Standard  style  Parker  Lucky  Curve 
Pens  f2,  $2.50,  $3.  $4,  $5  and  up, 
according  to  size  and  ornamentation. 


NTA 


PEN 


New  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  Pen 

goes  in  any  pocket-^ even  upside 
down— without  leaking.  Prices  $2.50, 
S3,  $4,  S.J  and  up. 

New  Parker  Disappearing  Clip 

grips  tight  as  debt— but  a'/J(r//^a;j 
out  of  tlie  way  when  you  write. 

Vou  can  take  back  any  Parker  Pen 
■.  ithin  10  days  of  purchase  if  it  leaks 
•r  isn't  what  we  represent.   We  pro- 
tect dealer  from  loss. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
keep  Parker's  let  us 
know.  Well  send  you 
complete  catalogue  to 
order  direct  from    us. 

If  you  do  it  today 
you  won't  forget  it  to- 
morrow. 


PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

60  Mill  Street  Janetville,  Witconiin 

New  York  Retail  Store 
11  Park  Row  Opposite  Pout  Office 
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Writ".  lod*r  fo'  "IT 
31-paiePREE  Bnoli- 
let 


It  .shows  n  sim- 
ple nnd  sure 
nietliiMl  w  i  t  li 
out  tt'<lious  or 
strenuous  oxer 
(•i>...  tliiit  vvill 
double  the 
Hirength  of 

A'Mft  vii(.,r  ftii'l   vliitllljr  tr>«your  orRAtii 
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t.i  nriliiiri*  liy  HUT  I. 111! 


^2^^  Backbone" 


y  0  u  r  w  li  ol  e 
txxly  in  sixty 
(la>s   Willi   my 

Automatic 
Health 
Exerciser 

Its  sialfs  rtrord 
yoiii  pioi^rrss. 
\\%%  no  fqiiol  fur  In- 
cri'it^lnir  |{i<%Ulln|f 
I'lini-r  ii|rilln%t  IM«- 
caftf . 
Pritof  tofltrd   resulU 
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MY  BOOKLET  TELLS  HOW 
CREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY 

Send  for  it  today 
Prol    ».  I'.  SCHMIDI,  s„u..  •.'.I,,  nil;  |i,... 


YOU  CAN  IN- 
50  PER  CENT. 

t1wn».   Nfw  York  rit.i 


CURRENT   POETRY 

(.Continued  from  page  966) 

"And  is  it  true  that  every  Idss 

Was  mockery  the  merest — 
And  were  you  never  really  mine — 

My  darling — O  my  dearest! 

"  What  makes  your  eyes  so  merry,  dear, 
What  makes  your  lips  so  cheery, 

When  all  the  heart  within  is  dead. 
And  all  the  world  is  dreary?" 

To  do  as  tho  I  did  not  care — 

It  was  my  mood  and  pleasure, 
Aroimd  the  room,  amid  the  rest 

I  danced  a  jolly  measure. 

But  tho  my  feet  deceive  you,  sweet. 

My  heart  can  not  deceive  you. 
Tho  I^ove  you  left  forevermore, 

Yet  Love  will  never  leave  you. 

From  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse 
(which  has  lost,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  the 
air  of  preciousness  and  cstheticism  which 
marred  its  first  number),  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing attractive  picture,  which  forms  a 
part  of  a  long  and  well-sustained  poem: 

Aubade 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  V.\n  Rensselaer 

The  dawn  is  here — and  the  long  night  through  I 

have  never  seen  thy  face, 
Tho  my  feet  have  worn  the  patient  grass  at  the 

gate  of  thy  dwelling-place. 

While  the  wliite  moon  sailed  till,  red  in  the  west, 
it  found  the  far  world-edge, 

No  leaflet  stirred  of  the  leaves  that  climb  to  gar- 
land thy  window  ledge. 

Yet  the  vine  had  quivered  from  root  to  tip,  and 

opened  its  flowers  again. 
If  only  the  low  moon's  light  had  glanced  on  a 

moving  casement  pane. 

Warm  was  the  wind  that  entered  in  where  the 

bar-ier  stood  ajar. 
And  the  curtain  shook  with  its  gentle  breath,  white 

as  young  lilies  are: 

But  there  came  no  hand  all  the  slow  night  through 

to  draw  the  folds  aside, 
(I  longed  as  the  moon  and  the  vine-leaves  longed!) 

or  to  set  the  casement  wide. 

But  now  that  thy  praise  is  caroled  aloud  by  a  thou- 
sand throats  awake. 

Shall  I  watch  from  afar  and  silently,  as  imder  the 
moon,  for  thy  sake^ 

Nay — bold  in  the  sim  I  .speak  thy  name,  I  too,  and 

I  wait  no  more 
Thy  hand,  thy  face,  in  the  window  niche,  but  thy 

kiss  at  the  open  door! 

This  poom,  whic}>  The  Living  Age  re- 
cently reprinted  from  some  P^nglish  maga- 
zine, has  the  delicate  splendor  of  Chinese 
painting. 

Memories  With  the  Dusk  Return 

Khom  the  Chinese  ok'  I.i  Po,  a.d.  702-76'2 

The  yellow  dusk  winds  round  the  city  wall; 
The  crows  are  drawn  to  nest, 
Silently  down  the  west 
They    hasten    home,    and    from    the    branches 

call. 
,\  woman  sits  and  weaves  with  lingers  deft 
Her  story  of  tho  flower-lit  stream. 
Threading  the  jasper  gauze  in  dream. 
Till  like  faint  smoke  It  ilies:    and  she,  bereft, 
Ht>calls  the  parting  words  that  died 
I'ruler  the  caseineiil  sume  far  eventide, 
.\nd  stays  the  dlsnppninled  loom. 
While  from  the  little  lonely  roonj 
Into  the  lonely  night  she  peers, 
And,  like  the  rain,  nnheetled  fall  her  tears. 


The  high  qualitj'  of  Alfred  Noyes'  re- 
markable poem,  "  Tales  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,"  becomes  more  evident  with  the 
appearance  of  each  new  instalment  iu 
Blackwood's.  In  the  October  number  the 
Clerk  who  has  charge  of  the  bells  of  Lon- 
don tells  to  Ben  Jonson  and  Heywood,  and 
the  rest  of  the  famous  companj%  a  legend 
of  Whittington.  In  Mr.  Noj'es'  splendid 
lines,  the  chiming  of  great  bells  is  imitated 
with  consummate  skill. 

Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
VII.  Flos  Mercatorum 

By  Alfred  Noyes 


I 


Clerk  of  the  Bow  Bell,  foiu-  and  twenty  prentices, 
AU  upon  a  Hallowe'en,  we  prithee,  for  oiu-  joy. 

Ring  a  Uttle  turn  again,  for  sweet  Dick  Whitting- 
ton, 
Flos  Mercatorum,  and  a  barefoot  boy! — 

— "Whittington!      Whittington!      O   turn   again, 
Whittington! 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  the  big  Bell  began: 
"Where  was  he  born'.'     O,  at  Pauntley  in  Somer- 
set, 
Hard  by  Cold  Ashton,  Cold  Ashton,"  it  ran. 

"Flos    Mercatorum."    mourned    the    bell    of    AU 
Hallowes, 
"There  was  he  an  orphan,  O,  a  little  lad  alone!" 
■'Then  we  all  sang,"  echoed  happy  St.  Savior's, 
"Called  him,  and  liu-ed  him.  and  made  him  our 
own. 

Told  him  a  tale  as  he  lay  upon  the  hillside. 

Looking    on    his    home   in    the   meadow-lands 
below!" 
"  Told  him  a  taie,"  clanged  the  bell  of  Cold  Abbey; 
"Told  him  the  truth."  boomed  the  big  Bell  of 
Bow! 

Told  him  of  a  City  that  was  Uke  a  blazoned  missal- 
book. 
Black  with  oaken  gables,  carven  and  inscroiled : 
Every  street  a  colored  page,  and  every  sign  a  hier- 
oglyph, 
Dusky  with  enchantments,  a  City  paved  with 
gold;  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Clasped   with  foiu:  great  clasps,   we  sung, 
gates  of  royal  splendor! 
Upstarts  may  not  lift  that  book,  so  heavy  it  is 
with  gems: 
Flos  Mercatorum,  when  they  flout  yoiu-  Rose  of 
England, 
Take  and  read  it.  Whittington,  your  ships  are 
on  the  Thames! 

Take  and  read  it,  Whittington.  your  volimie  of 
adventure, 
Tm"n  the  heavy  pages  till  the  mighty  tale  is 
told.— 
All  the  ringing  record  of  the  yoimger  sons  of  Eng- 
land. 
Down  to  Amen  Corner,  lad.  a  City  paved  with 
gold! 

"Younger  son.   yoimger  son.   up  with  stick  and 
bundle!  ' — 
Even  so  we  rimg  for  him — "But — kneel  before 
you  go; 
Kneel  by  your  father's  grave,  in  little  Paimtley 
Chancel, 
Look  upon  the  painted  panes  that  hold  your 
Arms  a-glow, — 

"  Coat  of  fillies  nnd  .\ziire:   but  the  proud  will  not 
remember  it ! 
And  the  Crt«t  a  Lion's  Head,  until  the  new  be 
won! 
Far  away,  remember  it!     And  O,  remember  this, 
too. — 
Every  barefoot  boy  on  earth  is  but  a  younger 
I  son." 
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AUTOGRAPHIC  REGISTERS 

,'J      for  coal  an<l  Itinibcr  dealer-. 
/.T  *^i"''iKPs.  I>ill9  of  ladini:.  shop 
irclers,    factory    re<|iii'-iti(>ns 
^^  and  retail  stores.     Send  cou- 
pon for  catalncne.    Stale  uses  |.'« 
coutcmiilati  il. 
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STOCK    DUPLICATING 
,•.•■4  iND  TRIPLICATING  BOOKS 
FOR  RETAIL  STORES 
•  •.  ».  '•.  .-■.■•'  ••.... 


"CUTAWAY" CARBON 
DUPLICATE  SALES  BOOK 


CARBON-BACK 
DUPLICATING 
SALES  BOOK 


Modern  Ways  of  Preventing 
the  Loss  of  Profits 


"SYSTEMAT" 
CREDIT   SYSTEM 
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INVOICE    BOOK  AND 
REQUISITION  BOOK  FORMS 
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For  many  years  we  have  been  producing  systems  for  preventing  errors, 
oversights,  shortages  of  goods  and  money,  disputed  accounts,  wrong 
payments,  forgotten  charges,  over-purchases,  unnecessary  labor, 
crookedness  aind  leakages  in  the  inventory,  receiving,  shipping,  pur- 
chasing and  exchange  departments  in  all  lines  of  business. 

Here  are  19  of  our  innumerable  duplicating  and  triplicating  sales 
check  books,  order  books,  autographic  registers,  delivery  books, 
credit  systems,  account  systems,  retail  stock  books,  requisition  books, 
restaurant  systems  and  bills  of  lading.  We  will  be  pleased  to  send 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  FULL  INFORMATION  AND 
PRICES  about  any  of  these  articles,  or  any  other  business  P'orms, 
Books  or  Devices,  provided  you  check  the  article  in  which  you  are 
interested  in  the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  a  letter  explaining 
your  special  requirements. 

We  guarantee  all  our  products  to  be  satisfactory  in  material,  work-  t*.!  ^"i" ri»;s.  "iisisiinMnt  iion».-8.  out-     . 

manship  and  successrul  operation.      Our  modern  systems  do  as  much  [•••  <-""ponforoataio;„e.  state  nu     ■•  • 

m  one  motion  as  can  be  done  in  three  motions  with  ordinary,  old-  ',\ 

fashioned  methods.  '\ 

• 

Explain  your  difficulty  to  us.  Our  expe- 
rienced specialists  will  help  you  work  out 
an  individual  system  exactly  suited  to  yoiu- 
peculiar  needs  to  enable  you  to  handle 
your  business  in  the  most  economical  and 
practical  and  efficient  ways.  Our  systems 
are  labor  savers,  time  savers  and  money 
savers  for  retailers,  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  all  business  houses. 


Syttemat  Credit  Syttemt 

for  giciMi-y.  j.'eai'ral  nieicluindis- 
inj:,  litiirl\vni-L'.  dry  goods,  notion 
and  clfilhiiijT  stores  and    Karairos. 


coupon; 

I      f"^*  "rrXVpric"    .    |:.7; 
in  ^Wc^>^^^^^""  ,fS: 


DUPLICATE  OR 

TRIPLICATE 

BANK  DEPOSIT 

BOOK 


FREE  TO  BUSINESS  MEN 

A  copy  of  "WHERE  HAVE  MY  PROFITS 
GONE?"  (regular  price  $1.50)  cloth  bound,  256 
pages,  FREE  to  business  men  sending 
the  coupon  and  letter  explainingabove. 
This  book,  explains  thoroughly  the 
many  causes  of  the  loss  of  profits  and 
the  details  of  handling  business  so  as 
to  prevent  those  losses. 

American  Sales  Book  Company 

Limited 

703  Railroad  Avenue,  Elmira,  Neuc  York 


3  QuVk-TriP 


WHERE  HAVE 

MY  PRORTS 

GONE? 


125=  TMOUSAMO 


^-^       ;  Svftemat    ^-r  •. 

6  p.pUcate  Ban* 

BOOK  _,»  U>'<1-     ■• 

9  Soda     1*-' 
m    1 1     10  1'--  *\- 

I  Q        Book  ^,„„ii. 

„loBravb'^ 


SODA  CHECK 

TELL-TALE 

SYSTEM 


ID 
ID 


•stool 
OneeU'-  «-•" 


::ia 


^^  §::i^«""^'' 


Xril-li'-'^^'' 


1  RESTAURANT  SYSTEMS    :•'       r-\    Wl'/,'^^«|lo,k  ■;       TALLY-ON -TOP        ■•; 

*.  ..■..   ■      .   »» ."'.••1  LJ        ^     _L  ^  ^  •!  '^  DUPLICATE  SALES  BOOK [;• 

.•/.••:••.•*.•>••.•:•••.•.. -'^  ^.^.•.•••.••.•.••.•.■..•.- .. •..•-.■...".•.•;. •.•■:. 
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f««»»OSTERMOOR  <«o>»  ] 

You  ^11  Receive 

a  handsome,  beautifully  fin- 
ished, full-size  Ostermoor 
mattress  to  give  you  30  per- 
fect nights'  sleep  as  a  tes^ 

QSTERMOOl} 

H5. 


MATTRESS 

" Built— Not  Stuffed" 


Securely  packed  in  leatherette 
paper  and  burlap,  the  world's  best 
mattress  will  be  shipped  you,  ex- 
press prepaid,  the  same  day  that 
we  receive  your  check  or  money 
order  for  the  price,  $15. 

This  sum  ■wilt  be  placed  to  your 
credit,  while  for  30  delishttul  niylits 
you  lind  out  what  sleep  really  means 
on  the  only  absolutely  even,  elastic 
mattress  surface,  soft  and  sprinjiv.  yet 
hrm  and  buoyant. 

Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
fundfd  to  you  without  question,  if  you 
are  not  satisticd  with  the  Ostermoor — 
if  you  are  willing'  to  lose  the  most 
wonderfully  lii;ht,  airv.  fleecy,  sleep- 
inducer  you  evi-r  tried. 

Write  Now 

The  Ostermoor  Mattress  is  the  only 
mattress  made  by  the  Ostermoor  pro- 
cess. It  will  not  pack  like  hair,  it  really 
supports  your  body,  it  is  sanitary,  non- 
absorbent,  never  needs  repairs,  except 
an  occasional  sun-bath,  and  it  is  beau- 
tifully finished  in  substantial  ticking. 

You  will  never  know  what  real  com- 
fort is,  without  its  eieht  layers  beneath 
you— "built— not  stuffed"— into  a  mat- 
triss  of  refreshin!,',  billowy  softness 
and  buoyancy  that  make  you  sleep. 

Send  the $15  today,  or  write  for  144- 
paae  free  hook  and  samples  of  ticking. 

Offermoor  &  Co.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

M..  />       .    \  iiTeae     I       Oanidlan  ApencT  : 

attreSSeS  Cost  Prspiid         AI>BksK»tberirI>own 

Best  Blue  and  White  Ticking   '    Co.,  Ud.,  Montr»i 

4  n-6  10-46  Ib».  $16.00 
4ft-0in  40  "  13. 3B 
3  ft-6  In— 36  "  11.70 
3ft-0in-30  "  10.00 
2  ft-6  In  -  26     "  8.36 

All  0  ffet  y  Inches  long. 

In  two  parte,  6(>o  eitra. 
I>UBt-[iroor,  utin-flnlib 
tloklnK,  tl-^*'  more. 
French  rncrcerlicd  Art 
Twills,  l3.UUmvlc, 


Printed    on    Your 
Christmas    Cards 


YOUR  OWN  NAME 

^^  Juht  as  if  y<'ii  hail  :;iuic  i<»  .vent  t"wn  pniitiT 

^&'A^z:^n^  »ii<t  I'i'ilrrrd  lti>-  (-X)»-niiiv>-  typ''  Hri         Yonr 

mrtW^ rrV-i'^i?^?  ^^  in.1i\i<lM:il      rnid      hKARIN(J      YOllR    OWN 

0raW@|fTont^in]UOQ  NaMK.    Color.'t  in   11"11>  (fri-.-n  luxl  Chriitt- 

Kt    )h  tiiwut ft  t  '""'*  ^*^'*''       "^'is**  4   j[    r»    Inrhi'K,    u  illi    t-nvrl- 

(ui  it\upn«jfl^»imB,       ^^^^.^  ,j.^  ,      g,j  ^p^^   jj,,(  (MKlOil  Kc-u.  #4.00, 

cliar'^Tttprrpiiid  Orrtinnry  nt'K'li  ciudHrost  10 
CfiilM  fiiph  at  voiiiHtiitionrrti  Altcifift  (•iiclo- 
J  tiuroriii.|t(iiic..liirH  50  fi  t- jtl.tHI.  OiUcis  fill* 
ri\  qtiirklv  aiKl  ill  thfonlt  T  iiwy  :iro  r.'Ci'lvicI, 
SnliHfftctii.n  piinriuit'-i'l,  ■^fiinph-  fn-i-, 
4'.  ^I»r:\4   I:K.  :I0   WooHImih*   si.,    ISiooKI^h.   \.   V. 


c  :3 


'^he  Giant  Heater 

Mil. I,  MF.tr    ANY   (IIIIIIXKY   IIOOM    IN 

ZKuo  ni'.AriiKit  Ar  AMKisr  ^o  ciisr 
Appliid   to  ctntr.il  draueht,   l.imp  or  gas 

jet  (naked  llame  or  niaiillc  burner) 
ilK.tT   .t.\l>    I.K^IIT    ;%T  0.\IC  <'ONT 

Ml     li    I'.  II..U.V  ;r.>   2iu\  Av...  Miniiinpolia. 
.MInii.,Hiit' s  :  "lliant  llintrr  \»  n  i>iifi'rt  iiic- 
•  -•'M    I  W(iiil<l  not  !>•'  ^vitlioiit  It  In  my  hniiuv" 
.    Trlcp  romplrtr',  rhBrir''i*  l*rcp»ltl 
IIIIASS,  «l..-|l)  s  MCkll,  l-LATKI),  «-J.(K> 
Attrnctivf  Uluetluti  a  liouklitt  Mmlod  Froe 
THK  «U>T  IIEATEK  CO.,  M04   T«nplii   Htrc.t. Sprlncn.lil,  Mm. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


WOODROW  WILSON  AT  COLLEGE 

T  T  is  not  likely  that  the  men  who  knew 
-*-  Prosidcnt-elect  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his 
eolk'gt'  days  were  surprized  when  he  aban- 
doned a  career  as  educator  and  went  into 
politics,  for,  accordinji;  to  a  University  of 
Virfjinia  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  political  bee  begun  to  buzz  in 
his  hat  when  still  a  college  student.  Ilis 
early  political  aspirations  were  due,  no 
doubt,  to  his  success  as  a  boy  orator  and 
the  flatter\'  of  many  influential  people  at 
Princeton  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  studied  law.     We  read: 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  1879,  a 
young  graduate  of  Princeton,  Thomas 
Woodrow  Wilson  by  name,  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  ha\'ing  been 
born  twenty-three  j-ears  before  in  a  small 
Virginia  village,  situated  just  forty  miles 
from  Charlottesville.  His  father,  who  was 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  had  removed  to 
South  Carolina,  when  young  Woodrow  was 
five  years  old,  and  at  this  time  was  holding 
a  pastorate  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  Prince- 
ton young  Wilson  was  entertaining  political 
ambitions.  Public  life  offered  some  strange 
attraction  to  him*'  as  it  did  to  most  of  the 
young  educated  Southerners  of  his  day. 
And  in  the  South  then  law  furnished  the 
easiest  avenue  to  politics.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  which  had  preeminently 
the  best  law-school  in  the  South  and  which 
enjoyed  the  distinct  reputation  of  being 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  great  training-school 
of  statesmen.  Woodrow  WiLson,  in  choos- 
ing Virginia  from  among  the  many  great 
law-schools  of  the  country,  followed  a  tra- 
dition established  by  the  two  preceding 
generations. 

Wilson's  four  years  of  college  life  at 
Davidson  and  Princeton  had  equipped 
him  to  take  the  part  of  a  leading  college 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  And 
ho  found  little  difficultj^  in  winning  the  es- 
teem of  his  professors  and  fellow  students. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  typical 
university  student .  He  was  neither  a  grind 
nor  loafer,  a  millionaire  nor  a  pauper.  He 
knew  the  true  values  of  college  experiences. 
He  was  interested  in  all  university  activi- 
ties -athletics,  del-) ting,  journalism,  and 
fellowship. 

The  President-elect  did  not  distinguish 
himself  in  his  studies.  He  stood  among 
the  very  best,  but  was  not  a  prize  stud(>nt. 
He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  spent 
more  time  in  reading  economics  and  poli- 
tics than  in  preparing  his  Blackstone  and 
Real  Property. 

Young  Wilson  liad  won  considerable 
reputation  as  a  public  speaker  during  his 
career  at  Princeton,  and  soon  after  his 
matriculation  ht>  luf-aine  a  member  of  the 
Jefferson  Literary  Society.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  forensic  work  and  was  (>arly 
regarded  as  one  of  tli(>  best  sju'akiTs  in 
the  society.  The  Univirxily  of  Virginia 
Magazine  contains  many  interesting  refer- 
ences to  the  sj)eeches  tleli\»>ri>d  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson   on   student  occasions.      The 


foUo\\ing  quotation  from  the  magazine  is 
illustrative  of  the  reputation  which  he  then 
enjoyed  as  a  prize  orator : 

"  The  night  of  the  6th  was  quite  an 
eventful  one  in  the  Jefferson  Society.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wilson  delivered  the  regular  monthly 
oration,  and  at  the  request  of  some  young 
ladies  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  out- 
siders. .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  took  John  Bright 
as  his  subject,  and  handled  it  in  a  manner 
which  showed  much  thought,  and  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  modern  English  politics. 
He  was  listened  to  ^vith  much  attention; 
even  the  ladies  who  find  it  so  difficult  to 
restrain  their  natural  and  charming  propen- 
sity to  chin-music  were  unusually  quiet, 
and  responded  only  %\-ith  sweet  looks  to  the 
deep  and  furnace-like  sighs  which  were 
heaved  by  their  devoted  swains." 

Wilson  won  second  place  in  a  contest  for 
medals  offered  by  the  Jefferson  Society. 
He  took  the  orator's  medal.  The  de- 
bater's medal  went  to  Wilson's  friend, 
William  Cabell  Bruce,  now  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Baltimore.  Third  honors  were 
given  to  Junius  Horner,  one  of  the  leading 
Episcopal  Bishops  of  the  South.  To  quote 
again : 

It  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  the  cam- 
paign just  concluded  to  note  the  subject 
which  the  young  students  debated.  It 
was  the  hackneyed  theme,  "  Is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Element  in  the  United  States  a 
Menace  to  American  Institutions?  "  Wil- 
son upheld  the  negative. 

Wilson  contributed  two  articles  to  The 
University  Magazine  during  his  student 
days.  They  were  lengthy  discussions  of 
the  two  leading  English  statesmen  of  that 
period,  Gladstone  and  Bright,  and  won 
the  author  favorable  mention  from  the 
judges  awarding  the  Writer's  P*rize.  As 
the  magazine  reports  the  contest:  "  Un- 
stinted praise  was  given  by  the  committee 
through  its  chairman  to  those  excellent 
articles  on  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
written  by  T.  W.  Wilson  of  North  Caro- 
lina." The  essay  on  Gladstone  was  pub- 
lished under  the  nom  de  plume  "  Atticus." 
The  style  employed  certainly  bears  out  the 
suggestion  of  the  pseudonym,  for  the  sen- 
tences are  long  and  involved,  and  Latin 
quotations  are  frequently  employed.  Both 
of  the  articles  contain  eloquent  pleas  for 
incorrupt il)le  statesmen  and  the  oblitera- 
tion of  strict  party  lines. 

Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  University 
Glee  C^lub,  which  was  then  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Duncan  Emmet,  now  a  famous 
physician  of  New  York  City.  The  maga- 
zine contains  several  humorous  descrip- 
tions of  the  reception  accorded  the  Glee 
Clubbers  on  their  .serenading  expeditions. 
A  pert  comment  on  tlie  editorial  page  of 
one  issue  is  typical  of  the  many  to  be  found 
in  the  files:  "  Painfully  do  wo  record  the 
last  unhappy  adventure  of  the  unhappy 
Glee  (^lub.  Most  lamentable  was  their 
failure  !  Wrapt  in  sweet  sleep  the  seren- 
aded slumbered  peacefully  on,  unconscious 
of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  serenaders. 
We  can  only  wish  them  better  success  next 
time." 

During  Wilson's  student  days  at  Prince- 
ton frat»>rnities  were  tabooed  by  the  au- 
thorities.    Soon    after   his   arrival   at   the 

(Contiriued  on  page  972) 
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Showing  Gar  ford  Trucks  at  work  on  the 
famous  Catskill  Aqueduct 


Chosen  for  the  world's 
biggest    contracting  job 


THE  Catskill  Aqueduct  is 
the  largest  undertaking 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
In  a  great  many  respects 
it  is  larger  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  aqueduct  is  to  furnish 
New  York  City  with  water.  It  will 
supply  Greater  New  York  with 
600,000,000  gallons  oiyftkterevery 
twenty-four  hours — which  is  100 
gallons  a  day  for  6,000,000  people. 
It  will  cost  over  $200,000,000.00. 
It  is  over  eighty-five  miles  long. 

Practically  every  big  contractor 
on  the  aqueduct  is  using  Garford 
Trucks  exclusively.  And  each  one 
of  these  contractors  chose  the 
Garford  after  testing  and  investi- 
gating all  the  best  known  products. 


The  time  element  has  played  a 
knost  important  part  on  this  big  job. 
In  fact  all  contracts  carry  a  strong 
penalty  clause  covering  and  guar- 
anteeing time  of  completion.  The 
work  must  be  done  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  and  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. Time  here  is  valued  in  the 
millions.  Therefore  every  conceiv- 
able manner  and  means  of  quick 
construction  became  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  chief  engineer's 
work.  Every  practical  modern  time 
saving  device  was  employed. 

In  trucks,  the  Garford  was  select- 
ed. Prominent  among  the  innu- 
merable modem  methods  of  rapid 
twentieth  century  construction  you 
find  scores  of  these  big  splendid 
time  and  money  savers  working 
night  and  day. 


The  use  and  the  important  part 
taken  by  Garford  Trucks  in  the 
greatest  municipal  water  supply 
system  in  the  world  demonstrates 
how  it  can  aid  and  help  you  to 
economically  develop,  strengthen 
and  broaden  your  business — no 
matter  what  it  might  be.  For  if 
you  haul  things,  you  can  use  Gar- 
ford Trucks  to  a  great  advantage. 

A  line  to  us  will  bring  you  com- 
plete information  regarding  the  in- 
stallation of  one  or  more  Garford 
Trucks.  We  have  the  facts  and 
figures  that  will  convince  you.  We 
can  advise  you  as  to  style,  number, 
size,  costs  and  everything  else  that 
might  occur  to  you. 

All  information  gratis.  Please 
address  Dept.  4. 


The  following  big  New  York  contractors  are  using  Garford  Trucks  ex- 
clusively on  the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  the  New 
York  Connecting  Railways  Bridge  and  many  other  huge  projects. 


T.  A.  Gillespie  Company 
Holbrook  Cabot  &  Rollins 
Pittsburgh  Contracting  Company 
(Booth  &  Flynn,  Prop.) 


Smith  Hauser  Locker  &  Company 
Watson  Contracting  Company 
Bradley  Contracting  Company 
John  J.  O'Leary  Contracting  Co. 


Union  Building  &  Construction  Co. 
Burghart  &  Son,  Contractors 
Joseph    Johnson's    Sons,    Contractors 
McMullan  Contracting  &  Trucking  Co. 


The  Garford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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the  operator  of 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 

( Ball  Bearing — Lxing  Wearing) 

Typewriter 

The  Ball  Bearings  remove 
so  much  friction  that  it 
takes  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  ounce  less  pressure 
to  print  a  letter  with  a  key 
on  this  machine.  That  is 
why  the  operators  finish 
the  busiest  day's  work 
with  no  feeling  of  fatigue- 
saving  strength  on  each 
of  the  many  thousand 
times  a  key  is  touched. 

Fewer  machine!!  ore  needed  in  the  office 
equipped  with  the  1,.  C.  SMITH  & 
HROS.  T  Y  P  E  W  K  IT  K  R  S  .  liach 
machine,  as  it  stands,  will  handle  all 
varieties  of  work.  To  see  for  yourself 
the  capacity  combined  with  simple  and 
strong  construction— 

Send  for  new  Booklet — 

"The  Measure  of  Worth" 

It  explains  how  to  find  out 
by  actual  test  which  type- 
writer is  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  no  matter  what  its  first 
cost.  It  hat  a  fund  of  in- 
formation invaluable  to  the 
typewriter  owner  and  user. 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Drop    us    a  post  card  today. 

L.  C.  SMITH   &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Head  Office  for  Domestic 

and  Foreign  Business: 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  embody  cvt*iy  fra- 
tm  •'  ot  com  foil,  »\y\v  :iihI  dural>ility,  c<>iti  - 
liiiiiiiK  t\w  piacticitl  siiu^r&tiuns  of  the  iiu>t>t 
ctiiiiHnit  rUlcrs  of  tw<>  I'oiitlncntii  and  our 
thiity  years'  tnaniifnt'tui  iiiK  expriifiiri*. 
Srtul  /or  iltnstratt'ti  catalofjue  It  describiiiQ 
Bthtrs  ityid  iiccfSSorieH  and  i/iviny  the  uatnea 
f*f  mnttu  promhieut  utters. 
The  MehlHarh  Saddle  Co..    104  Chnmbers  St..  New  York  City 


XMAS    GIFT? 

The   "Rett-U"    Book    Holder 
is   THE  Answer 

For  Moihrr.  KHthcr. 
W  i  f  !• .  KuHhaiiil  or 
I  ririicl-  al-ii  for  urfw- 
inu  rhililri-n-  to  i>rf- 
VI' lit  rraniiifcl  InnftCH 
i<l  Htoo|M>il  shonldorH 
Mt.ii'lii'H  inHliinll.v  to 

I  Imir  iirin.  tnlilo  or 
.li»k.    Tlio  "KfMl-l'" 

II  liolh  a  novfl  anil 
iiiirtiiiil  (jifl  I  ITi'- 
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University  of  Virginia  he  was  initiated  into 
the  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 

Wilson's  college  friends  remember  him 
more  as  a  fun-loving,  rollicking  student 
than  as  a  promising  genius.  He  loved  a 
prank,  and  was  fond  of  telling  negro  jokes, 
lie  was  universally  lesijccted  for  his  tal- 
ents but  loved  for  his  good,  healthy  nature. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1881  Wilson  was 
forced  to  resign  from  the  university  by  a 
severe  attack  of  indigestion.  The  Univcr- 
sili/  Magazine,  in  commenting  on  his  de- 
parture, says:  "We  regret  to  announce 
that  Thomas  W.  Wilson,  orator  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Society,  1880,  has  left  the  uni\ersity 
on  account  of  his  health.  Last  session  he 
(listingiiished  himself  as  a  writer  and  a  de- 
bater. His  articles  on  John  Bright  and 
(Jladstone  were  complimented  very  highly 
by  the  Magazine  Committee.  His  able 
si)eech  at  our  last  commencement  pleased 
all.  and  from  our  distinguished  orator,  ex- 
Ciovernor  Hubbard,  it  elicited  the  remark: 
'  Tiiat  young  man  will  be  an  honor  to  his 
State.'  This  session  he  gave  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
looked  upon  by  the  whole  class  as  'the 
surest  man  for  B.L.'  We  sincerely  wish 
that  he  may  speedily  recover." 


MR.    BRYCE    AT    WASHINGTON 

T^I^OBABLY  not  since  the  retirement 
■^  from  Washington  of  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
V.iV  jovial,  broad-minded  Chinese  Minister, 
has  the  announced  dei)arture  of  a  foreign 
diplomat  eau.sed  a  more  general  expression 
of  regret  than  that  of  James  Bryce,  the 
British  Ambassador,  who  intends  to  go 
l)ack  home  in  the  near  future  and  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  literat  ure.  The  Wash- 
ington Times  says  Ambassador  Bryce  has 
been,  in  the  five  years  of  his  work  here,  one 
of  the  most  popiUar  diplomats  the  Capital 
and  the  country  have  e\er  known.  He  is 
described  as  an  F^nglishman  who  could  so 
far  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions  as  to  give 
them  what  many  regard  as  their  most  able 
and  judicial  interpretation.  This  tribute 
is  evidently  inspired  by  an  appreciation  of 
his  book,  "  The  American  Commonwealth," 
which,  according  to  Washington  news- 
l)aper  opinion,  he  will  re\  is(>  from  notes 
taken  during  his  stay  in  this  country.  The 
New  York  Press  gives  us  this  estimate  of 
his  work  at  the  capital: 

We  hav(>  learned  lots  from  experience  to 
warrant  som(>  acute  observations  of  Mr. 
Bryce  on  his  first  study  of  our  governmen- 
tal (>xperiment.  Only  within  the  last  few 
y(>ars  did  the  country  fully  n>ali/,(>  the  inner 
trutii  of  his  delicious  suggestion  about  the 
United  States  Senate,  that  some  are  Sen- 
ators because  they  were  millionaires,  and 
some  are  millionaires  because  they  are 
Senators.  Wo  are  changing  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  working  out  of  the  problem 
in  all  its  interesting  phases  uiuUt  the  ey(<s 
of  Mr.  Bryce  must  furnish  him  much  now 
mat(»ruU. 


Mr.  Bryce  goes  to  the  luxiiry  of  reminis- 
cence fresh  from  what  seem  the  sorest  dis- 
appointments of  his  diplomatic  career.  It 
is  reckoned  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the 
negotiation  of  the  general  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Ambassador's  influence  on 
American  public  opinion  also  had  been 
counted  on  by  his  Foreign  Office  a.s  a  potent 
aid  in  England's  effort  to  avoid  pieference 
for  American  shipping  in  the  Panama 
Canal  legislation. 

Since  both  of  these  enterprises  pre- 
sented monumental  difficulties  to  one  of  the 
most  resourceful  and  popular  of  all  Eng- 
land's Ambassadors,  they  ought  not  to 
count  against  him  in  his  own  country.  No 
amount  of  skill  and  influence  could  have 
prevailed  at  Washington,  or  ever  can  pre- 
vail, to  weaken  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

As  for  the  Panama  Canal  Law,  Mr. 
Bryce  is  too  thorough  a  student  not  to  know 
that  it  was  impo.ssible  for  the  American 
people  to  accept  the  principle' which  would 
be  adopted  by  submitting  to  The  Hague 
the  question  of  the  right  of  American 
sovereignty. 

The  Ambassador  must  well  know  that  a 
law  of  Congress  is  not  susceptible  to  review 
by  the  other  world-Powers.  This  is  so  even 
if  the  United  States  were  to  stand  con- 
victed of  bad  faith  in  regard  to  a  treaty 
with  one  of  those  Powers.  This  would  be 
so  even  if  the  question  proposed  for  arbi- 
tration were  not  one  that  would  find  the 
court  nearly  unanimous  in  its  prejudice 
against  the  American  case. 

The  United  States  could  submit  the 
jVIonroe  Doctrine  to  arbitration.  Of  course 
it  never  would  do  so,  because  the  court 
would  be  packed  against  the  United  States, 
and  because  this  nation  can  defend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  only  by  force.  But  we 
can  not  submit  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  to 
arbitration,  because  that  would  be  permit- 
ting the  tribunal  at  The  Hague  to  upset  a 
law  of  Congress,  and  so  to  deny  to"  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  power  which  they 
can  never  surrender — the  sovereign  right 
to  make  their  own  laws  and  execute  them. 

Mr.  Bryce's  failm-es  to  win  these  big 
tricks  were  not  at  all  his  fault.  Thej^  were 
not  his  failures  but  England's.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  to  any  considerable  extent 
he  should  have  had  his  propositions  seri- 
ously entertained  by  a  part  of  the  American 
public.  To  catch  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  make  him  play  the 
British  game  under  cover  of  a  program  for 
world-peace  was  an  achievement  of  which 
Mr.  Bryce  maj-  well  be  proud. 

The  Washington  Herald  says  Mr.  Bryce 
not  only 'told  a  great  many  thousands  of 
Americans  lots  of  things  they  never  knew 
about  themselves,  but  unfolded  to  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  first  time  the  real  American  char- 
acter, and  more  than  any  other  individual 
now  living  has  contributed  to  develop  the 
good  feeling  existing  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    His  life  is  sketched  in  The  Herald: 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Bryce  to  the 
Washington  Embassy  was  doubly  appre- 
ciated by  this  Government,  Invause  his 
arrival  marked  the  first  instance  in  which 
tireat  Britain  had  sent  a  representati\e  of 
the  highest  distinction  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  there  had  been  a  little 
(.Continued   on  page  974) 
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Why  Such  Rich  Beauty  at  $3250? 

How  it  was  possible  to  build  these  Luxurious  Limousine  and  Coupe 
Bodies — the  equivalent  of  the  highest  priced  closed  cars  at  the  figures 
quoted  below — the  HUDSON  "37"  Limousine  and  the  "54" — a  Six 


Note,  when  you  see  the  HUDSON  Limousine, 
its  astonishing  richness  and  the  correct  degree  of 
luxuriousness  that  it  embodies.  You  will  wonder 
that  it  is  possible  to  create  these  masterpieces  in 
closed  cars  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Yet,  tliere  is  a  sound  commercial  reason  for 
these  extraordinary  values — the  equivalent  of  that 
you  obtain  at  an  exclusive  high  price.  The  reason 
is  this  : 

The  Hudson  Company  this  year  builds  10,000 
cars. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  maker  of  the  high-priced 
limousines,  who  builds  over  3,000  automobiles,  and 
we  know  of  but  one  who  has  reached  that  output. 

We  are  building  10,000  chassis,  which  immense 
production  makes  each  reasonable  in  price.  Hence 
the  HUDSON  Limousine  and  Coupe  bodies  on  the 
•'37"  chassis  and  on  the  "54" — a  Six — cost  approxi- 
mately >i  750.00  less  than  makers  of  high-priced 
limousines  must  charge  for  the  same  splendid 
beauty  and  luxuriousness.  For  their  production  is 
small — and  their  material  cost  is  heavy. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  more  expensive 


limousines  and  coupes  can  furnish  no  finer  equip- 
ment than  is  embodied  on  these  cars.  There  is 
nothing  lacking  that  a  high-priced  limousine  or  a 
high-priced  coupe  can  give  you. 

Forty-eight  engineers  created  the  "37"  and  tiie 
"54" — forty-eigiit  expert  engineers  working  under 
the  direction  of  Howard  E.  Coffin,  are  responsible 
for  the  mechanical  perfection  with  which  these  cars 
are  built. 

These  men  are  gathered  from  97  leading  factories 
of  America,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
F'rance  and  Italy.  In  these  cars  they  have  concen- 
trated all  the  skill  and  experience  gleaned  in  these 
motor  car  centers,  for  they  had  a  hand  in  building 
over  200,000  automobiles.  In  an  artistic  sense 
that  total  experience  is  incorporated  in  the  building 
of  the  HUDSON  Limousine  and  Coupe  bodies. 

There  is  nothing  the  most  fastidious  purcha.ser 
can  suggest  in  tone  and  equipment  that  these  cars 
do  not  possess.  Your  every  thought  has  been 
anticipated,  as  you  will  note  when  you'see  these 
cars.  That  uncertain  quality  suggested  by  cost 
alone — a  quality  that  does  not  assure  true  value — 
is  the  only  absent  thing. 
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Electric  Self-Cranking — Electrically  Lighted 

The  Limousine  and  Coupe  bodies  used  are  identical  for  both  chassis.  The  former 
seats  seven — the  latter  three  passengers.  Limousines  are  finished  in  imported  Bedford 
cord,  overstuffed  upholstering.      The  Coupe  is  upholstered  in  pebble  grain  leather. 

The  Limousine  on  the  "37"  chassis  is  $3250,  and  on  the  "54" — the  Six — chassis — is 
$3750.  The  Coupe  on  the  "37"  is  $2350,  and  on  the  "54"  $2950.  Prices  are  f.o.b.  Detroit. 
Open  bodies — either  Touring,  Torpedo  or  Roadster  type — are  furnished  at  extra  charge. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7554  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit 
See  the  Triangle  on  the  Rad iator 
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Send  for  a 
FREE 
Trial  Sheet  of 
MultiKopy 
(good  for  copy- 
ing 100  letters) 


Star  Brand  Trpewriter 
Ribbons  aro  Kuaran- 
tr.  d  to  five  75,000 
impressions  of  the 
letters  "a"  and  "e" 
without  cloRcinK 
the  type  so  as  to 
show  on  the  paper. 


carbon  paper,  was  recently  brought  out  as  evidence  in  a  lawsuit. 
It  was  as  legible  as  the  day  it  was  made;  just  as  legible  as  your 
records  will  be  25  years  hence,   if  you  make  them  with 


>tiJ&#J!y 


CARBON 
PAPER 


MultiKopy  will  make  20  clean,  distinct  copies  at  one  writing;  and  one  sheet 
will  make  copies  of  100  letters.  Compare  the  smoothness  of  MultiKopy  with 
the  uneven  surface  of  any  other  carbon  paper,  you  will  understand  why  every 
character  of  every  letter  is  MultiKopied  with  uniform,  even  distinctness. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Salet  Officea:    New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  PittaburKh 


I  Want  to  Start  You  in  The  Same 
Business  That 
Made  Me 
Wealthy— 
W.  Z.  Long 


This  is  a  recent 
picture  of  the 

man  \yho 

made  $1500  in 

one  month  with 

a  Long 

Orispette 

machine,  in  a 

store  window. 


I  want  you  to  come 
to  see  me  at  my  ex- 
pense.  I  want  to  meet 
you  face  to  face  and 
show  you  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  in  the 
business.    Once  I  was  a 
struggling  candy  maker. 
Profits  from  Crispettos,  the 
wonderful,    new,    delicious 
popcorn    confection,    made 
with   my  C'rispette   Machine 
built  a  big  business  for  me.    I 

want  to  start  you  the  same  way     

I  started.     Long  winter  months  are 

ahead.    Don't  slave  them  away  for  someone  else.    Start' 

a  business  of  your  own — be  independent.    I'll  teach  you 

how  to  start — show  you  how  to  make  Crispettes  by  my 

special  secret  formula — personally  or  by  mail.  But  1  repeat — 

I  want  you  to 

Come  To  See  Me  At  My  Expense. 

'jcara  all  about  the  proposition.    I'll  show  you  records  that  will  thrill  and 

mspire  you.    I'll  read  you  letters  from  users  of  my  machiue  that  will  take  your 

'  breath  away.    You'll  .see  that  what  I  say  is  true.    Don't  say  you're  coming.    Drop 

in  (luietly.    ("all  on  any  banker  or  merchant.    Ask  them  about  Long — about  my 

Btore— my  oris|.cttn  buHiupss.     Ask   thrin   it  whiit  I  nay   isn't  tho  truth— riwht   from   the 

shoulder.     Ix)ok  into  my  reputation.     See  If  folks  think  I'll  give  you  a  snuiiro  deal.    Then 

'onie  and  seo  my  storo— seo  that  it's  just  like  tho  picture  in  this  advertiHumeat.    See  tho 

I  niiichiuo.    Uco  crispettos  made — make  a  hatch  yourself.    Loaru  tho  iMisinoss.    Gi't  mj-  point- 

JJBIti  III      I      ■      Tnr^^  ^nra  on  how  to  sueceeii.     Tip  to  a  dislanco    of  <S(IO  miloH  I'll 

pay  all  your  travel  ins  expense^  If  you  buy  a  machine.  Y<nrll 
see  know— loam  evorythinR.  It'sBimph' — i-asy.  Won't  take 
you  a  day.  I'll  be  Klad  to  see  you— ulad  to  show  you  the 
Htore  and  havo  a  Rood  talk  with  .Mm.  Vou'll  go  home  ready 
lo  luuku  more  money  than  you  over  made  in  your  life. 

Every  Nickel  You  Take  in  Nets  You 
Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

Think  of  ill  'I'hiiik  of  tho  fortuin  h  nuido  in  fi  cent  pieces. 
It's  one  buniness  in  ft  huuilred.  f,\rr\l>iH|y  iiKi>H  erispi'ttes. 
On{>  Halo  always  means  two — two  means  fmir.  bo  it  goes.  It's 
a  k'reat  business.  I  found  It  so— «>  should  you. 
PQPP"  Mt  book  "How  to  iiiiiko  money  In  the 
r  IvCIIj  <'rlspett(>  nuslness" — I"*  paijes  illustrated— coni- 
li  111  inrorniiition  and  story  of  li  nv  I  bnilt  my  buslnexH. 
A  rito  for  it  today.     Kottd  It  and  tlun  coniu  to  SprinKtleld. 

A  Picture  of  My  Bin  Store  in  Sorinuficld.         W.  Z.  LONG,  693  High  St.,  SpringHeld,  O* 


Fve  a  Big  New  Proposition 

To  Make  You,  Man  to  Man 
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reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  British  Go\- 
ernment  to  name  Mr.  Bryce  because  of  the 
loss  his  appointment  would  mean  to  the 
English  Cabinet. 

Great  Britain  never  before  has  taken 
from  her  Cabinet  a  man  to  become  Am- 
l)assador  in  Washington,  and  it  is  said  that 
only  onct^  or  twice  bt  fore  in  English  history 
had  a  cal)inet  minister  been  selected  for  a 
dililomatic  post  anywhere. 

E\'ery  one  who  knows  anything  about 
Mr.  Bryce  thinks  of  him  first  as  the  author 
of  "  The  American  Commonwealth"  and 
tho  "  Holy  Roman  Empire."  But,  really, 
Mr.  Bryce  is  more  than  a  scholar.  He  is 
an  all-round  man,  and  his  departure  from 
the  country  will  leave  a  vacancy  on  the  list 
of  popular  after-dinner  speakers  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  fill. 

If  one  thing  more  than  anything  else 
stands  out  during  his  career  in  Washing- 
ton it  has  been  his  readiness  to  mingle  with 
the  American  people,  to  accept  invitations 
to  deliver  addresses  and  after-dinner 
speeches  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  hobby  with  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  study  the  American  people, 
and  altho  he  had  been  at  it  for  a  good  many 
years  he  seemed  never  to  have  exhausted 
the  subject. 

Personally,  the  British  Ambassador  has 
been  unassuming,  genial,  and  a  delightful 
conversationalist.  He  has  been  especially 
fond  of  athletics,  and  the  figure  of  James 
Bryce  with  his  white  hair  and  white  beard, 
plodding  energetically  over  the  highways 
outside  of  Washington  with  a  cane  in  his 
hand  has  come  to  be  a  familiar  sight  here. 
It  was  seldom  that  the  British  Ambassador 
missed  these  walks,  rain  or  shine,  and  of- 
ten he  covered  many  miles  during  a  ramble. 

When  Mr.  Bryce  was  collecting  material 
for  his  book  on  the  American  Common- 
wealth he  studied  our  institutions  and  peo- 
ple from  every  angle.  He  viewed  it  on  the 
Bowery,  on  the  Upper  West  Side  in  New 
York,  talked  with  scholars  and  with  work- 
ingmen,  went  through  the  West  and  saw 
its  rough  life,  and  studied  the  schools  and 
the  poorhouses  alike.  His  habit  has  been 
much  the  same  ever  since  he  entered  upon 
official  life  in  Washington,  and  he  has  made 
thousands  of  warm  friends  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  now  seventy-four  years  old. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  stay  in  Wash- 
ington he  has  not  had  any  very  serious 
problems  to  handle  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  His  most  nota- 
ble achievements   ha\'e   been  the  general 

(Continued  on  page  976) 
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GRAMMTRVCKS 

Analyzing  delivery  costs 

If  most  merchants  knew  the  very  high  cost  of  deHvering  goods  by  horse  as  against 
the  economy  of  the  modern  motor  truck,  they  would  open  their  eyes  in  amazement.  We 
can  supply  you  with  the  figured  out  facts  which  prove  the  advantage  of  trucks.  We 
can  reorganize  your  delivery  operations — reduce  cost  per  haul,  per  package,  or  per 
stop,  and  extend  your  business. 


What  does  it  cost  you  to  deliver 
merchandise? 

Do  your  hauling  costs  vary  at 
different  seasons  of  |the  year  ? 
Have  you  got  it  down  in  black  and 
white  for  every  month,  so  that  you 
can  control  and  regulate  all  fluctua- 
tions? According  to  the  Gramm 
system,  the  cost  of  handling  a  ton 
of  hay,  for  instance,  over  a  given 
route,  might  be  eight  cents  at  one 
season  of  the  year  and  only  three  at 
another.  But  the  point  is — you  will 
know. 

Do  you  know  ? 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  concerns 
we  ask  this  of  are  unable  to  answer. 

Sometimes  they  quote  us  some 
gross  figures  which  show  the  lump 
cost  per  year.  But  when  it  comes 
to  specific  costs  on  definite  hauls  or 
costs  per  piece  delivery,  they 
shake  their  heads. 

Yet  these  very  concerns  have 
the  most  modern  means  of  keeping 
accurate   and   detailed   account  of 


every  cent  spent  by  their  traveling 
men.  Or  they  can  supply  very  ac- 
curate manufacturing,  selling  and 
overhead  costs.  But  transportation 
costs,  they  lamely  explain,  are  al- 
ways lumped  with  seme  other  over- 
head item.  Yet  right  here  is  where 
they  can  effect  a  big  saving. 

The  absence  of  modern  trans- 
portation methods  accounts  for 
this  condition,  and  this  means  a  lot 
of  money  is  constantly  being 
wasted  some  way,  somehow. 

System  removes  guesswork  and 
eliminates  all  unnecessary  leaks 
and  waste.  But  system  must  have 
the  most  dependable,  economical 
and  efficient  tools  to  work  with. 

The  modern  delivery  tool  is  the 
Gramm  Truck — the  most  practical 
truck  made.  It  is  built  by  expert 
and  experienced  truck  builders  in 
the  largest  individual  truck  plant 
in  the  world. 

Reorganize  and  expand  your 
business  by  adopting  Gramm  plans, 
specifications  and  equipment. 


The  Gramm  motor  truck  ushers 
in  the  most  practical,  economical 
and  systematic  methods  of  handling 
merchandise.  It  stops  up  the  old- 
time  leaks.  It  broadens  and  ex- 
pands  your  business;  removes 
doubt  and  worry;  cleans  out  all 
the  old  uncertainties,  and  above 
all,  makes  possible  an  organized 
method  of  transporting  goods, 
the  cost  of  which  per  mile  or 
stop,  or  package  is  way  below 
any  uncertain  figure  you  might 
have  according  to  your  "  present 
horse  and  wagon  method. 

The  Gramm  plans,  specifications 
and  equipment  offer  you  a  most 
economical  and  efficient  service 
which  is  endorsed  by  America's 
leading  and  largest  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  Our  facts  and  fig- 
ures will  interest  you,  and  no  doubt 
open  your  eyes. 

All  information  gratis.  Please 
address  Dept.  1. 


The  Gramm  Motor  Truck  Company 

LiIT1^^  Ohio 


-■■I 
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^    Here's  a  Christmas  Gift 
That  Will  Make  the  Boy  Sit  Up 

A  Real  Automobile  for  a  Real  Boy — five  horsepower,  single  cylinder,  gasoline 
motor — strong,iiandsome,si)eedv — very  simple  in  construction  and  easily  controlled. 

The  Lad's  Car 

Wlieelbase  72    inches — 22-iiicli  artillery   wheels — solid   rubber  tires— ;standard 
lack  and  pinion  steering  control — spark  and  throttle  lever   on   steering  column — '...<», 
transmission  is  friction  belt  drive,  all  speeds  being  regulated  by  lever  on  left  side 
of  car— springs  are  best  grade  full  elliptic — finish  is  maroon  with  vermillion  trim- 
mings, or  battleship  grey  with  red  trimmings. 

Price  Complete— Ready  to  Run — $160 

Dozens  of  these  cars  are  being  used  by  boys  for  messenger  and  delivery 't*"'- 
poses,  as  well  as  for  ])leasure.  They  are  capable  of  20  miles  an  hour,  are  very 
strong  and  sturdy,  easily  controlled  and  safe. 

The  Boy  Himself  Can  Build  The  Lad's 
Car  If  He  Wants  To 

Our  handsomely  printed  and  fully  illustrated  book,  "The  Lad's  Car  and  How 
to  Build  It,  "  gives  detailed  information  as  to  how  to  construct  this  little  airto- 
mobile.  Hundreds  of  boys  have  built  their  own  cars  and  saved  a  lot  of 
money.  We  furnish  all  parts  that  may  be  required  at  lowest  possible  prices. 
Any  intelligent  boy  of  twelve  or  over  can  do  the  work. 

Send  20  cents  today  for  tlie  book  of  instructions  con- 
taining diagrams  and  full  details,  also  list  of  parts. 

We  have  no  agents.  You  buy  all  parts — or  the  car  complete  direct  from  the 
maker,  thereby  saving  all  commissions. 

NIAGARA     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY 

Department  E  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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DROPS 

EASE  MOTORISTS 


\mivX\l\immn7ifmt\ 


rushing  yfinc/and 
irrjja  ting  Dust 


GIVE  QU/CK 
RELIEF  FROM 
COUGHS.  COLDS 

AND  THROAT  STRAIN 


SOLD   EVERYWHERE 


LUDEN  S   HAS 
A    HUNDRED 
USES  • 


WniHLUDEM 

MANUFACTURING  CONffCTIONtp 
READING,  PA. 


j§URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

PIPE  MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  resnt. 

The  ri'Kii't  i-'  that  ycm  have  w.istL'd  so  niiiny 
yeius  Ix'fore  you  bi'i-an  smoking  AKC.\I)1.\. 

riK'nreut  IjrotlHTiiood  of  jiipf  smokers,  who  ap- 
prei  iate  a  soothini;  and  meditative  j>ipe,  and  are 
trviiiK  to  lind  a  tobacco  that  satishes  perfectly, 
will  iVnd  their  ideal  ni  ARCADIA  MI.XTURE. 

1 1  vmi  have  never  had  the  liixurv  of  smokint; 
Ala  ADTA 

SEND  10  CENTS  l^^^::!^ 

THE  SllRBKUa  CO..  lU  Broadway.  New  York 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  974) 

arbitration  treaty  and  the  settlement  of  the 
international  fisheries  dispute. 

Mr.  Brace's  resignation  is  more  of  a  sur- 
prize to  some  Washington  oflfieials,  coming 
at  this  time,  than  it  would  have  been  any 
time  a  year  or  so  ago,  or  if  President  Taft 
had  been  reelected.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  it  was  pretty  d(>finitely  un- 
derstood here  that  ]\Ir.  Bryee  was  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Brj'ce  al- 
ready liad  reached  an  advanced  age.  and 
practically  had  retired  from  public  life.  He 
accepted  the  appointment  to  the  United 
Stat(>s  only  upon  the  urgent  demand  of  the 
late  King  Edward,  who  was  anxious  to  send 
his  strongest  possible  representative  to  this 
country. 

Washington  society,  especially  the  dip- 
lomatic corps,  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
resignation  of  Ambassador  Bryce,  as  it  n^U 
mean  the  departure  from  the  city  of  Mrs. 
Bryce,  who  was  a  universal  favorite  here. 

Mrs.  Bryce  before  her  marriage  to  Am- 
bassador Bryce  was  ]\Iiss  Elizabeth  Marion 
Ashton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ashton,  of 
Fordbank,  England.  Airs.  Bryce  was  mar- 
ried near  IManchester.  Eng.,  in  1889.  and 
has  traveled  extensively  with  her  husband. 

In  London  she  is  noted  for  her  tact  as  a 
hostess  and  for  the  clever  aid  she  has  given 
her  husband  in  hir  political  and  diplomatic 
career. 


A   MOTION-PICTURE  TOWN 

C^EEING  motion-pictures  is  just  about 
^-^  as  interesting  to  the  people  of  Coytes- 
ville,  a  little  Xew  Jersey  town  on  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  as  hearing  some- 
body tell  an  old  anecdote  they  have  heard 
before.  To  them  battles,  murders,  high- 
way robberies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
thrown  on  the  screens  are  a  whole  lot  tamer 
than  a  fight  between  two  Buff  Cochin 
roosters  in  the  village  streets.  And  the 
reason  is  that  they  see  all  these  thrilling 
dramas  enacted  before  they  are  put  on  the 
films,  and  know  all  the  make-believe  tricks  of 
the  motion-picture  people.  Altho  Coytes- 
\ille  is  only  one  of  several  places  where 
"  photo-plays  "  are  enacted,  the  work  there 
is  in  all  the  essentials  the  same  as  it  is 
everywhere  else.  Some  of  the  clever 
tricks  of  the  actors  and  camera  men  are 
described  in  the  New  York  Press: 

When  Roosevelt  came  out  of  the  African 
jungle  he  did  so,  from  a  moving-picture 
l)<)int  of  view,  out  of  the  woods  of  Leonia,  a 
short  distance  from  Cojtesville.  Some  of 
the  residents  of  Leonia  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  being  a  part  of  Africa,  even  in  moving 
pictures. 

But  that  was  nothing.  To  show  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  Jersey  scenery  can  be 
adapted,  the  film  company  has  recently 
been  conducting  a  number  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary battles.  Ireland  was  freed  last 
week  several  times  in  battles  that  would 
have  put  those  of  Hell's  Kitchen  to  shame. 
Even  the  Boer  War  has  not  encled.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  the  "  British  "  Lancers 
charged  across  the  Jersey  meadows.  They 
(lid  not  charge  suflicieiitly  hard  to  suit  the 
man  behind  the  moving-picture  camera,  so 
they  had  to  charge  all  over  again,  and  the 
l)rompting  was  clone  through  a  megaphone 
by  the  manager. 

Perhaps    the    possibilities    of    the    land- 
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scape  of  Coytesville  will  be  better  illus- 
trated in  a  play,  "  The  Toll  of  the  Sea." 
The  rocks  of  the  Palisades  were  not,  of 
course,  looking  out  over  the  sea,  but  what 
did  that  matter?  The  scene  of  the  story 
was  there  nevertheless. 

A  love-match  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  heart  of  old  Count.v  Kerry  was 
really  enacted  in  Coytesville.  Another 
one,  "  The  Daughter  of  Leah."  which  was 
supposed  to  have  a  German  setting,  was 
very  much  enjoyed  for  its  original  per- 
formance in  the  woods  around  Coytesville. 

In  all,  about  fifteen  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  film  company  have  the  settings  of 
their  plays  at  Coytesville.  Other  com- 
panies have  places  in  the  Bronx,  in  West- 
chester County,  on  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  and  Jersey  City  Heights.  Some- 
times the  scenes  are  enacted  in  the  streets 
of  Manhattan.  But  in  none  of  these  is  the 
work  of  the  community  susjiended  while 
the  plays  are  enacted. 

The  other  day  a  house  was  burned  down 
in  Coytesville.  The  people  knew  it  was  to 
take  i)lace  in  the  afternoon,  so  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  work  came  to  an  end  and 
tradesmen  and  every  one  near  the  place 
were  on  hand  for  the  fire. 

It  was  some  fire,  too  I  Jack  Dalton 
dashed  into  the  blazing  doorway  and 
grabbed  a  sleepy  maiden  from  the  flames, 
and  smothered  her  torn  feelings  with 
ki.sses.  It  costs  something  to  burn  up  one 
of  the  small  frame  houses  erected  especially 
for  such  occasions,  but  it  is  necessary. 

Just  back  qf  the  place  where  the  fire  was 
held  is  the  big  barnliKe  structure  of  the 
film  company.  A  trip  through  it  will  de- 
velop the  fact  that  there  is  scenery  inside 
it  which  can  be  used  to  make  a  Louis  XIV. 
drawing-room  or  a  modern  police  court. 

In  one  of  the  latest  plays  brought  out 
by  this  company  a  waif  shown  in  the  "  po- 
lice court  "  was  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
neighbors  for  a  little  while.  One  day  the 
company  wanted  to  have  a  Mexican  scene. 
There  was  a  house  in  Coytesville  which  had 
just  the  right  sort  of  stucco  front  to  make 
it  api>ear  "  Mexicany."  The  yard  and  front 
of  the  house  were  hired  for  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour,  and  many  palms  placed  on 
the  porch.  It  was  thereby-  transformed 
into  an  18-carat  Mexican  house.  The 
drama  was  enacted  and  the  tenant  was  paid 
for  the  trouble. 

Even  the  street-cars  get  into  the  plays 
sometimes.  The  conductors  and  motor- 
men  running  to  Coytesville  have  been  seen 
throughout  the  country  in  street-car  scenes. 
Sometimes  robbers  hop  on  the  cars  and 
the  employees  get  in  the  pictures.  Even  a 
number  cf  the  residents  have  figured  in  the 
plays,  and  if  any  persons  in  San  Francisco 
had  ever  lived  in  Coytesville  they  might 
re<'ognize  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  village 
when  they  walked  across  the  screen  in  a 
moving-picture  house  in  the  Golden  Gate 
city. 

In  the  summer  time  when  campers  fre- 
quent the  Palisades  and  pitch  tents  on  the 
shore  front  they  are  often  stirred  to  the 
point  of  taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands 
when  they  see  a  villain  "  chuck  "  a  seem- 
ingly lifelike  man  over  a  high  precipice. 
Of  course  the  dummy  doesn't  get  into  much 
trouble  by  the  drop,  but  the  moving-picture 
machine  gets  startling  results. 

In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  fought  last 
week  for  the  fifth  time  in  recent  months, 
the  Continentals  knocked  the  "  tar  "  out  of 
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ROSENTHAL 


The  verdict  of  a  master 
like  Rosenthal  in  regard 
to  the  Pianola,  simply 
means  that  you  must 
judge  the  genuine 
PIANOLA  Player- 
Piano  by  its  own  per- 
formance—not by  merely 
hearing  a  player-piano. 


MORIZ  ROSENTHAL 
says  :  You  have  placed 
thePIANOLAinaclass 
of  its  own. " 
We  suggest  that  you 
read  The  Pianolist,"  a 
book  by  Gustave  Kobbd 
— for  sale  at  all  book 
stores — or  we  should  be 
l)leased  to  send  you  a 
copy  with  our  compli- 
ments if  you  will  address 
Department    *Z," 

The  Aeolian  Company 

Aeolian  Hall 

New  York 


PIANOLA 
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What  a  splendid 

Christmas  Gift 

they  would  make! 


i'vV/ 


Exactly  what  your  wife 
or  your  mother  needs  every 
day  in",the  year.     Tw^o  perfect- 
talking   little   telephones  that  operate 
simply  by  pushing  a  button. 

No  more  calling   downstairs.     Inter-phones 
mean  a  quiet,  well-ordered  home — a  modern 
convenience   that   lessens    old-fashioned   house- 
keeping drudgery. 

tVesfernEkcTric  Interphones 

than  $15  will  buy  two  Inter-phones,  as  illustrated,  includ- 

the  necessary  wire,  batteries,  etc.     They  are  as  easy  to 

put  up  as  a  door  bell  and  cost  no  more  to  use.    We  can 

furnish  Inter-phones  direct,  or  through  your  dealer. 

For  other  sensible  Christmas   gifts  of  ever:,-day 

usefulness    choose    Western  -  Electric    cooking 

utensils,  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  household 

helps.     If  not   at  your   dealer's,   write   us. 

Read  our  Booklet  No.  8023  for  valuable 
hints  on  Christmas  giving. 


Less 
ing 
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ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


BeJl"  Telephones 
KsDsaiCily 
Oklahoma  City 


Denvo- 
Onuh* 
S«U  L*tr  City 


EQUIPMENT   FOR    EVERY   ELECTRICAL  NEED 


San  FiaQcuco 

OaUftod 

Se«l!e 


ANOTHER    TYPEWRITER     INNOVATION 

Tlic  Tvpewriters  Distributing  Syndicate  now  make  another  offer— no  less  in  importance  than  its  Famous  Low 

Price  'Jffers,  accepted  by  so  m\ny  i>f  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

riiis  is  another  great  move  in  the  plan  of  this  Syndicate  to  make  universal  typewriting  a  reality. 


NO  CASH  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  IT. 


Until 

I'lsion    ... 
only  $4 down.    It  will  i-iirn  itH  own  wiiy  tlivrtMrter.   .STOI"  l'*VIN(i  I.V  1,1  MitNrils    ()NI.\  s'lf.  in  all. 
rlintt.'l     iiiMrt'jnltcl.       Nti    |iulilii'itr       N"  'I'-lny         ('n»liivi.|y     thr     lust 
tT|>'  wril'-r  vhIuo  rviT  civiii     Tli.   t..  ^t  m  l!,i..'  |>l:iii  .  >.  t  <1.  visp,!. 

IF  YOU  OWN  A  TYPEWRITER  NOW  rU'i'J 

|*ny 1(1.    Wo  w  lU  Ih>  litMidl  wilh  yciu.  .Scinl  jrutir  iinmo  and  n<l(trrM  on 

tho  I'MiifMin  and  wr  will  t<'ll  yixi  innrr  about  thii  initisual  ntToi — more 
ttlwml  tttii  iplrndid  lypcwrUrr.  It  wtin'tcosi  jou  anythinr.   Vim  won't 
Im?  nndi'F   any  (>>illirnti<in— find  we   promiso  not  (o  st^id  a  Baloiman. 
Trarmit  th>'  cmifHm  NOW  — |>»!it  yon  Porifft. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 


$4.00  PER  MONTH 

BUYS  THIS 

VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER 

THE  FAMOUS  MODEL  NO.  3  OLIVER ! 

The  m:K'hiiu-  with  the  typf  h.irs  that  st  rikt' downward.  Ihr 
nrinciplc  thiit  niikt*-' visible  wruitik:  iin'rliiinically  practical. 
rhi«  Machine  is  So  Simplo  that  Childrfn  learn  lo  operate  it 
in  ten  niintitPH  Yet.  so  fast  that  i-xpcrts  rhooso  it.  80  ^tmny 
ll\at,  shrewd  business  men  ^^eleet  it 

$4.00    A    MONTH    IS    THE    REGULAR 

RFNT  Al  R  ATF  f'^rmnchinesnf  ihistiuality.  and  yet 
iXLill  1  rtL<  I\/\I  Li  —we  s*//  at  this  rate.  The  maehine 
J<in  net  is  juHt  as  fully  e(iuipperl.  jnst  as  perfect  as  iho  y..u 
p. lid  easli.  You  (jet  every  perfeedon.  ever>  device  which  ever 
went  out  with  this  Model  Yi»u  «et  all  \  he  txtr.i"*  — metal  cover, 
hasehoard.tnoN.inst  rurtiou  l>o(»k  and  the  broadest  guarantee. 
.  The  offers  of  this  Syndicate  have  astounded  the  Typewriter 
world!  They  are  a  stupendous  au'i  far-reachin»<  induce- 
ment to  eiicoura«e  the  unixernal  u'^e  of  typewriter-;, 
yon  try  it  in  your  home  or  office.  Then  you  make  yonr  de- 
No  spilesman  to  inflnen**e  <»r  w<»rr\  ^ou    If  >ou  keep  it  you  pay 

all.     No  inten»st.    Ni> 

TVI'KWKITKKS  lllSTItlltl  I  INK  SYMUtViTI-: 

luti  ii:u  Nuiih  MirhiKBH  iiiTd  ,rhtpair« 

(}ontl<'iii«<n  :  You  may  vend,  without  pla/int;  me  tinder  any 
oltUicutiun,  further  tnferinatiou  i>f  your  typewriter  ofTi-r. 
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the  British  soldiers  in  the  encounter,  and 
some  of  the  small  urchins  of  Coytes\ille 
got  so  excited  o\er  who  had  done  most  of 
the  shooting  that  they  carried  the  warfare 
into  their  own  haunts  and  started  a  real 
"  mix-up." 

Practically  all  of  the  actors  and  "  stage 
hands  "  live  in  New  York,  and  go  over  to 
Coytesville  everj-  morning.  Once  in  a 
while  an  outsider  is  employed  as  a  special 
performer,  as  in  the  case  of  a  daring  bal- 
loonist who  ascended  500  feet  above  the 
river  the  other  day,  blew  up  the  gas-bas: 
with  an  explosive,  and  then  descended 
ea^ily  with  a  parachute.     We  read  on: 

The  principals  in  the  performances  are 
recruited  from  regular  theatrical  companies. 
According  to  an  official  of  the  company 
which  maintains  its  plant  in  Coytesville. 
one  of  their  highest-paid  actors  gets  about 
$300  a  week,  \\hile  the  daily  rate  of  pay  is 
placed  at  -15  when  they  get  some  one  to 
work  by  the  day.  While  regular  theatri- 
cal companies  are  paying  only  S2  and  S3  a 
day  for  certain  kinds  of  actors  and  actresses 
the  "  movies  "  companies  are  paiy-ing  So. 
Many  have  deserted  the  legitimate  stage 
for  a  try  at  the  moving-picture  field  be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  pay. 

Last  year  alone  there  was  placed  on  the 
market  in  America  234,000,000  feet  of  films. 
These  were  shown  in  approximately  15,000 
theaters  valued  at  S50,000,000. 


GENERAL    SAVOFF 

T  T  IS  brilliant  leadership  of  the  Bulga- 
J-  -L  rian  Army  during  the  past  few  weeks 
would  suffice  to  elevate  General  Michael 
Savoff  to  a  place  among  the  great  military 
geniuses  of  modern  times,  but  according  to 
a  Balkan  correspondent  of  the  London 
Evening  News,  he  has  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  to  his  credit.  In  a  way  the  Bul- 
garian Armj'  is  his  creation  as  well  as  his 
instrument.  His  great  work,  which,  if 
correctly  reported,  is  enough  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  military  leaders  all  over 
the  world,  began  twenty-one  years  ago. 
We  read : 

When,  in  1891,  the  omnipotent  Stam- 
bouloff  entrusted  to  him  for  the  first  time 
that  important  office,  the  Bulgarian  Army, 
altho  it  had  already  emerged  victorious 
from  a  battle  ordeal,  still  lacked  most  of 
the  elements  of  a  modern  milita.ry  force. 
For  thrt^e  years  he  consecrated  all  the  re- 
sources of  an  indomitable  will  to  remodeling 
the  system  and  making  up  the  deficiencies. 

The  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle  with 
which  the  Bulgarian  infantry  is  armed  was 
first  introduced  in  liis  time,  and  the  entire 
nuiteriel  of  Ilu>  artill(>ry  was  replaced  by  the 
then  best  Kniiip  guns. 

In  th(>  sj)ring  of  1897  General  Savoff  left 
the  tottering  cabinet  of  Slanibouloff,  in 
consequence  of  a  privatt*  affair,  and  spent 
thn^e  years  out  of  iKil>lic  life.  He  had  left 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  first-class 
organiztT,  and  iiobodx  was  astonished  when 
in  1897  he  was  jilaced  at  the  head  of  the 
division  of  Shouinla. 

By  training;  lie  belonged  to  the  General 
StalT,  hut  during  the  Servo-Bulgarian  War, 
in  1885,  he  had.  a^s  commander  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Bulgarian  Arm^•  at  Slivnitza, 
displayt^d  real  powtTs  as  active  ('(mmuuuier 
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and  greatly  contributed  to  that  notable 
victory. 

At  Shoumla  liis  qualities  as  leader  of  men 
again  shone  out,  and  soon  his  division  was 
pronounced  the  premier  unit  in  the  whole 
country.  His  next  appointment,  as  Chief 
of  the  Military  Academy  at  Sofia,  offered 
him  fresh  opportunities  as  trainer  of  men, 
and  the  young  officers  who  received  their 
military  education  under  his  immediate 
supervision  are  now  nearly  all  commanders 
of  companies,  filling  perhaps  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  fighting  army. 

Relations  between  the  former  teacher 
and  his  pupils  have  always  been  most  in- 
timate, and  are  marked  by  an  absolute 
trust,  without  which  some  of  the  recent 
exploits  in  the  Thracnan  theater  of  opera- 
tions would  be  almost  inexplicable. 

*In  1902  it  became  generally  known  that 
the  Army  had  been  lagging  behind  the 
times,  and  consequently  General  Savoff 
was  for  the  second  time  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Office.  At  this  time,  Ave  are 
told: 

The  Macedonian  question  had  been 
looming  up  on  the  political  horizon  and  the 
conviction  was  gradually  settling  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  that  before  very  long  its 
solution  would  have  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Bulgaria  was  at 
that  time  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ill 
will,  and  could  only  rely  on  its  own  efforts. 
The  realization  of  this  fact  formed  the  key- 
note of  General  Savoff's  second  administra- 
tion and  the  famous  military  law  of  1904, 
the  crowning  point  of  his  career  as  military 
organizer. 

This  great  act  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
transforming  the  entire  nation  into  a  fight- 
ing machine.  Many  of  the  principles  of 
his  previous  organization  were  wip(>(l  out, 
the  whole  system  of  reserve  troops  trans- 
formed, the  effect  btang  that  in  cas  >  of  gen- 
eral mobilization  the  normal  military 
forces  of  the  country  were  increased 
sevenfold. 

The  believers  in  traditions  looked  as- 
kance at  this  revolution  and  Parliament 
had  to  be  almost  coerced  into  sanctioning 
it,  but  the  results  of  the  present  mobiliza- 
tion have  entirely  justified  the  daring 
innovation. 

This  was,  however,  only  on«>  part  of  the 
stupendous  w^ork  which  General  Savoff 
performed  during  the  years  1902-07.  The 
armament  of  the  artillery  was  entirely  reno- 
vated; the  engineering  troops  were  for  the 
first  time  placed  on  a  sound  footing,  and  a 
special  school  was  opened  for  th(>  training 
of  reserve  officers,  which,  in  the  course  of 
some  ten  years,  has  supplied  the  Army  with 
nearly  .3,(XX)  officers,  most  of  them  men  of 
university  and  college  education. 

Having  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion his  herculean  program,  General  Savoff 
once  more  retired,  in  190S,  into  private  life. 
But  he  did  not  abandon  his  keen  interest 
in  the  Army,  and  quite  recently  has  been 
contributing  to  various  j)eriodicals  sensa- 
tional articles  on  the  necessity  of  ajipoint- 
ing  in  time  of  peace  a  commander-in-chief, 
who  would  lead  the  armies  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  came. 

Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
thus  offering  his  o\sti  candidature  for  that 
all-important  post,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  proclaimed  by  all  the  younger 
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That  Letter  Tells  the  Story 

Everybody  who  drives  a  car  has  at  one  time  or  another  had  some  experience 

with  "skidding."  Your  experience  may  not  have  been  costly;  it  may  not  have  been  very 

serious.    You  have  been  lucky  perhaps.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  "up  against 

it"  and  then   you  will  lament  that  your  foresight  was  not  as  keen  as  your  hindsight. 

Has  your  own  experience  or  that  of  others  taught  you  no  lesson?  Are  you 
still  taking  your  life  in  your  hands  by  neglecting  to  take  the  necessary  precaution  against 
skidding?  Are  you  still  unwisely  depending  on  rubber  alone  for  the  safety  of  yourself,  the  oc- 
cupants of  your  car  and  other  road  users?  There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure  of  perfect  control  and 
safe,  comfortable  driving  through  deep  mud,  treacherous  sand  or  on  slippery  pavements,  and  that 
is — equip  all  four  wheels  of  your  car  with 

Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

rit-ineromtwe     f^nnrlit-innc  are  constantly  arising.    Slippery  roads  are  always  imminent. 

L/angCTOUS     K^urtuiliuust  ^^  accident  is  liable  to  occur  almost  any  time.    Laying  aside 

the  personal  injury  which  confronts  you  and  your  passengers,  are  you  wise  to  risk  the  expense 

for   repairs,  and  for  personal  injury  liability,   when  disaster  can  be  avoided  by  merely  taking 

the  ordinary    precaution  of  carrying  Weed  Chains  with  you  and  putting  them  on  when  road 

conditions  demand? 

On  the  rear  tires    they  afford  perfect  traction   and  adequate  brake  control. 

f^fj  fUa  front  tires  tbey  act  as  ladders  to  enable  the  front  wheels  to  easily  climb 

yyri  m*:  i  i  uin.   m  co  outof  mud-ruts,  car-tracks  and  all  uneven  places  in  pavements 

or  roads—  always  insuring  absolute  steering  control,  eliminating  all  chance  of  the  front  wheel 

skid.     If  you  haven't  a  set  of  Weed  Chains,  or  if  you  have  a  pair  for  the  rear  tires  only, 

get  a  full  eQuipment  now.    Delay  is  dangerous.    Stop  at  your  dealer's  today  and  Weed 

Chain  your  car  to  safety. 

WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  CRIP  CO..    28  Moore  St..  New  York 


H7  dear  jay; 

Well,  I't«  h*<l  "V   l«s80n.   I  ©ertalnly  v&a 
"up  agalnat  it"  good  and  plenty  last  Thursday  evening. 
1 1  had  played  golf  between  showers  all  afternoon  at  the 
Golf  Club,  and  when  I  went  out  to  get  nsj  car  to  start 
home,  I  found  it  perched  on  a  newly  developed  island, 
Burrounded  by  quantities  of  water  and  nud. 

Thinking  I  knew  how  to  handle  the  oar  li'-'.e 
a  veteran,  I  didn't  take  ny   friends'  advice  to  put  on 
ny  chains  and  started  out.  Before  I  had  driven  half 
a  mile  I  had  gone  thru'  more  exciting  experiences  than 
ever  before  in  n^'   life.  That  fool  car  acted  as  if  it 
were  orasy.  ^e  slipped  and  skidded  from  one  side  of 
the  road  to  the  other;   the  rear  wheels  wouldn't  stay 
"put"  and  the  front  wheels  acted  something  scandalous. 
To  cap  the  ollraax  I  got  into  a  soft,  muddy  hole  and 
there  I  stuck.  The  roar  wheels  spun  around  and  threw 
up  nnd  enough  to  bury  a  good  sized  car.  After  a  lot 
of  nuneuvering  I  managed  to  bacic  up  a  bit,  but  in  doing 
80  cane  within  an  ace  of  ruining  a  perfectly  good  fence 

"Never  again  for  nel  Nort  time  I'll  iJut  on 
ny  chains  if  I't  even  looks  like  rain.  Take  aj  advice 
and  don't  ever  make  the  same  "fool"  mistake  I  did.   I 
wouldn't  go  through  that  nerve-racking  experience  again 
for  mjney.   It's  a  wonder  ay   oar  was  not  all  smashed  to 
pieces  Just  because  I  hadn't  ordinary  connon  sense  and 
foresight. 


Sinoersly  yours 


■^(ytn-^^ 
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Better  Light  in  Your  Store 


Better  light  brings  trade  and 
good  will.  People  buy  best  and 
most  in  stores  where  they  can  see 
perfectly  without  strain  or  effort. 
Good  light  also  avoids  mistakes. 

What  is  perfect  light  ? 

Plenty  of  light  without  glare  • —  and  where 
you  want  it  most. 

What  will  it  cost  ? 

About  the  same  as  ordinary  light — probabl}- 
less. 

How  can  you  get  it  f 

By  using  the  right  lamps  and  the  right  shades 
or  globes — the  one  is  as  important  as  the  other. 

Alba  Lighting  Fixtures 

give  perfect  light  and  more  light  from  your  source  of 
ilkimination.  A  soft,  comfortable  light  without  shadow 
or  dazzling  spots  of  brilliancy. 

Try  Alba  in  one  or  two  places  and  see  the  difference. 

For  (Commercial  LiRhtins  —  send  for  Catalogue  No  47  of  Alba  Lightinc  Fixtures  for  stores,  offices, 
and  all  puhlic  places. 

Foi  Home  Lishiins  —  send  for    illustrated    Catalogue    No    42    or    Book   No  49  on   Seml- 

indircci  llluminution. 

Foe  Principles  of  Good  Lighting  —  send  for  book  on  Scientific  Illumination  No  48. 

Your  dealer  has  Alba — or  can  get  it. 

Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 


A  Lba  L.  t^htiii^  Fixture     A  u  1 503 1 


Rcir.  I'  S. 

I'at     on 


t>ales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 
liostun  and  Toronto 


GDRES 

THE  ORIGINAL 

•\QW  LEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

$2  50  AND  UP 


/    ^^'W      REMEMBER   THE  NAME 

(Shur-on  S 

'  RCCISTCRE.O   TflADe    MARK  r^ 

^  EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE   V 
^  MOUNTINGS  "^ 


There's  no  slip  to  Shur-on  Eyeglass 
Moantings  fitted  with  H-7  Guards 


Christmas   is  the  time 

vidi 

the  lilllc  luxurirsondconvrnicn-rstKcy  aretoo 
buiy  urtoo  unarlluh  to  discover  for  tlicmselves. 
A  Moorc't  fuunlain  pen  for  instance.      No:King 
file  you  can  lliink  of  will  prove  »o  useful  and  failh- 
lui  a  reminder  o(  your  ihoughlfulness. 

Moore'i  is  the  only  (ounlain  pen  that  can  be 
carried  anywhere  or  in  any  position.  When  not 
in  use  the  p«-n  (Kiint  lirs  suhmrigcd  in  ink  so  that  it's 
always  moul  and  rrady  to  write  frrely  at  the  first 
stroke.  No  other  prn  is  v>  rauly  and  quickly  tiled. 
Just  take  off  the  cap  a.-id  drop  in  the  ink. 

For  the  holiday  season,  the  jx-ns  are  put  up  in 
altiaclive  Christmas  boxes.  I  hose  who  wish  to 
make  a  more  elalmfnle  gift  can  sell  ct  pens  with  gold 
and  silver  bands,  filigree  work  and  solid  g<  Jd  and 
silver  overlay,  ranging  in  price  from  SS.OO  to 
$45.00.  Ihrsr  ore  encased  in  special  leather  gift 
boxe*  bned  with  satin. 

For  Sale  By  DeaUrt  Everywhere  ' 

Ameiican    Fountain    Pen  Company 

Adam*.  Gushing  &  Foster,  Selling  AgtnU 
lOtt  Drvoi.ihii'   Street  .      BOSTON.   MASS. 


Do  your 
glasses 
slip? 


^  ToucliiiifT  tiie  sides  of  nose  at  tlu- 
right  point, H-7  Guards  keep  Siuir-oiis 
in  place  witli  hardly  noticeable  sprinj^ 
pressure, 

^  New  Shur-ons  ha\'e  many  other  iiu- 
proveinents  —  soft    piessiire     s))riiijjs, 
iii-atcr  lines,  greater  comfort,  increasetl 
iinthility. 

•I  Always  best,  1912  iinprovenientN 
make  Sluir-ons  better  than  ever  tlie 
usiilt  of  48  years  acquired  skill. 

WrUi-for   "How 


generations  of  the  Bulgarian  officers  as  the 
future  leader  of  the  nation  in  arms.  His 
whole  career  has  been  a  long  chain  of  dar- 
ing conceptions,  and  every  Bulgarian  in- 
stinctively felt  that  a  resolute  will  bjicked 
by  sober  calculation  could  alone  enable  the 
younger  kingdom  to  grapple  successfully 
with  the  mighty  problem  which  European 
diplomacj-  had  bequeathed  to  it  in  1878. 

Of  all  the  leaders  which  the  stormy 
events  in  Bulgaria  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  brought  to  the  forefront,  no 
one  combines  in  a  more  perfect  degree  these 
two  supreme  qualities  of  leadership  than 
General  Savoff,  and  never  has  a  fateful  ap- 
pointment, decreed  in  an  hour  of  solemn 
responsibility,  been  greeted  with  a  more 
unanimous  chorus  of  approval. 

Thus  far  events  have  fully  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice;  what  remains  is  the 
secret  of  the  gods. 


A    USEFUL    LIFE 

AIIEMARKABLE  storj-  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  human  welfare  came 
from  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  the  other  day 
when  the  newspapers  announced  the  death 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Martin  Gessner,  for 
forty  years  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church  of  that  city.  A  sketch  we  take 
from  the  New  York  jSwn  of  Dean  Gessner's 
career  would  be  an  unusual  narrative  if 
it  contained  only  an  account  of  his  official 
work,  his  charities,  and  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities, but  it  is  made  doubly  interesting 
by  the  story  of  his  courageous  fight  against 
the  saloon  and  the  saloon  power.  If  he  had 
lived  six  da\'s  longer,  he  would  have  been 
eighty-seven.     We  read: 

Dean  Gessner,  who  was  familiarly  known 
as  "  the  grand  old  man  of  the  Port,"  went 
to  Elizabethport  in  the  days  when  there 
was  much  lawlessness  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  apply  remedies  to  the  free  and  easy 
spirit  of  that  region.  He  attributed  much 
of  the  poverty  and  WTongdoing  in  that  part 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  influence  <'f  the  ginmill, 
and  declared  warfare  on  the  saloon  and  the 
saloon  power,  which  he  continued  with 
much  vigor  up  to  within  recent  years. 

As  a  result  of  his  fearless  denunciation 
of  the  authorities  who  swore  to  uphold 
the  laws  and  didn't,  his  attacks  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  saloon-keepers,  and  the  \isi- 
tatiou  of  his  personal  displeasure  upon 
men  who  spent  most  of  their  time  in  bar- 
rooms, he  accomplished  much  forjthe  better- 
ment of  not  only  the  "  Port,"  but  of  the 
entire  city.  Many  a  city  official  who  had 
winked  at  excise  violations  caught  tongue 
lashings  in  private  and  public  from  the 
fearless  priest,  and  aU  had  the  most  whole- 
st)me  respect  for  him. 

Ill  the  earlier  days  of  his  '"  crusade 
against  rum,"  whenever  Father  Gessner 
nict  a  parishioner  on  the  stivet  with  a  can 
of  btH^r  for  home  consumption,  he  would 
spill  th(^  beer  into  the  gutter  and  deliver 
straightway  a  temperance  lecture  which,  in 
\ery  many  cases,  bore  fruit.  ^ 

.\  story  was  told  to-day  of  Father  Gess- 
ner It)  the  t-tTect  that  once  one  of  his  women 
parishioners  with  the  family  can  clutched 
in  her  hand  saw  tli(>  gt)od  prit\st  coming  and 
knew  she  would  be  in  for  it  if  he  got  a  p^'ep 
insith'    the     pail.      To    avoid     trouble    ■■^he 

(iKEAT  HK.^U  SrUINO  WATKK. 
.MIc    prr  cikHe  of  4>  glatis  stoppered  bottles* 
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crossed  a  lot  to  a  patient-looking  nanny 
goat  and  placing  the  pail  in  position  started 
to  milk  her. 

The  priest  never  minced  matters  from 
his  pulpit  in  denouncing  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  city  officials,  and  many  a  time  he  went 
to  the  City  Hall  with  fire  in  his  eyes  to  de- 
liver caustic  addresses  to  the  men  whom 
he  held  responsible  for  the  excise  violations. 
It  has  been  said  that  numberless  members 
of  his  parishioners,  after  signing  consents  to 
the  location  of  saloons  near  their  homes, 
withdrew  their  signatures  after  a  talking  to 
by  the  parish  priest. 

Father  Gessner  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
Germany,  on  November  11,  1825,  and  came 
to  America  as  a  young  man.  He  settled 
in  Newark  and  made  hats  for  a  living. 
The  Rev.  Father  McQuaid,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  then  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  took  a  great  liking 
to  him,  sending  him  to  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  at  Emmetsburg,  Md.  Father 
Gessner  studied  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Innsbruck,  TjTol,  Austria,  and  took 
a  course  in  church  architecture  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  was  ordained  at  Innsbriick  on 
July  23,  1863,  the  festival  of  St.  Ann,  whom 
he  thereafter  revered  as  his  patron  saint. 

Father  Gessner  was  assigned  to  a  mis- 
sion parish  in  Cape  May  County  by  Bishop 
Bailey,  and  traveled  on  horseback  from 
town  to  town  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles 
to  look  aft«r  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  established  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Millville,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary in  May.  In  January,  1873,  he 
was  transferred  to  St.  Patrick's  parish, 
Elizabethport. 

He  found  a  small  parish  and  a  small 
school.  For  twenty  years  he  never  took  a 
cent  of  his  salary,  giving  it  to  the  church, 
and  now  the  parish  has  a  church  property 
valued  at  $1,500,000  on  which  there  is  not 
a  dollar  of  debt.  It  includes  among  other 
buildings  the  only  combined  parochial 
grammar  and  high  school  in  the  State. 

The  subjects  most  dear  to  Father  Gess- 
ner's  heart  were  the  education  of  children 
and  his  fight  against  intemperance. 

Father  Gessner  had  old-fashioned  no- 
tions. He  cared  nothing  for  dress,  and 
once  had  a  pair  of  boots  he  had  worn  for 
twenty  years.  He  disliked  display  of  any 
kind,  and  never  permitted  flowers  to  be 
brought  into  his  church  at  funerals.  He 
was  the  most  punctual  of  men,  and  in- 
variably started  funeral  masses  on  sched- 
uled time  even  tho  the  funeral  party  had 
not  arrived. 

He  did  not  have  a  telephone  in  his  rec- 
tory and  none  of  his  parishioners  recall  ever 
having  seen  him  use  one. 

He  loved  children  and  animals,  and  in 
the  years  gone  by  made  his  trips  about  the 
city  with  a  pet  dog.  Corner  loafers  readily 
recognized  the  dog  and  fled  from  th(-ir 
hang-outs  before  the  priest  came  along. 

It  is  said  that  F'ather  Gessner  never  per- 
formed a  marriage  ceremony  for  a  pair  of 
his  parishioners  \sithout  having  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  them  in  his  rectory  several 
days  in  advance  of  the  wedding. 

The  old  priest,  who  lived  his  life  for 
others,  died  without  leaving  any  estate. 
All  he  had  he  gave  in  his  lifetime  to  the 
Church  and  to  persons  who  needed  it. 

Dean  Gessner  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
education  of  seventeen  priests,  nearly  all 
of  whom  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  before 
they   went   to   college.     He   also   was   re- 
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k^  GUARANTEED 
^      PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 
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ici^i  HOSE  things  in  your  home  that  are  to  last 
1  Iwi  a  Hfetinie  should  be  the  best  that  you 
can  buy.  For  the  sake  of  your  children — 
for  the  tastes  you  are  developing  in  them,  for  the  j^S 
clean  lives  you  are  training  them  to  live — you  need  the  beauty 
and  perfect  sanitation  of  "Standard"  Bathroom  Fixtures. 


Genuine  "Standard"  fixtures  for  the 
Home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Build- 
ings, Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are 
identified  by  tlie  Green  and  Gold 
Label,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have 
a  sliglitly  thinner  enameling,  and 
thus    meet    the    requirements    of 


those  who  demand  "^tattdard"  qual- 
ity at  less  expense.  All  "c§tandard" 
fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  life- 
time. And  no  fixture  is  genuine 
unless  it  bears  the  guarantee  label. 
In  order  to  avoid  substitution  of 
inferior  fixtures,  specify  "^tatidard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) 
and  make  sure  that  you  get 
them. 


isara 
— '.ff. 
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Standard  5atitta73n>fa Co..      Dept.  35,      PITTSBURGH,  PA 

New  Yoik 35  West  SlstStiect 

Cliica^o 900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

riiiladelphia,  1128  Walnut  Street 
Toronto,  Can., 

59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

Pittsburgh 106  Federal  Street 

St.  Louis... ..100  N.  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Street 


Nashville  315  Tenth  Ave.,  So. 

N .  Orleans.  Baron  neaSt  JosephSts. 
Montreal,Can.,215Cor4stineBldB. 

Boston   John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Louisville.  319-23  W.  Main  .Street 
Cleveland. .648  Huron  Road.  S.E 
Hamilton.  Can., 

20-28  Jackson  St.,W. 


London 57-60  Holborn  Viaduct 

Houston. Tex..  Preston&SmithSts. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Washington.  DC.  .Sougiern  Bldg. 
Toledo.  Ohio...31 1-321  Eric  Streit 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. , 

Front  and  Jones  Sts, 


.i.',  -.^  3,1. 
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You  catch  the  soft  echo  of 
bubbling  springs  and  feel 
the  inspiring  freshness  of  the 
■woods    when     you     drink — 

It  is  the  purest,  most  palatable  of  mineral  wafers.  Sparklingly  pure, 
Londonderry  is  distributed  in  sterilized  bottles  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
springs  in  New  Hampshire's  granite  hills.  Reaches  your  table  pure  and 
palatable  as  Nature  made  it. 

Sparkling  (effervescent)  in  three  table  sizes.  Plain  (still)  in  half- 
gallon   bottles,   or  other  sizes  if  desired. 

If  you  have  difficulty  getting  Londonderry  locally, 
"~\         write  us.      We  will  see  you  are  supplied. 

\   LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY 
/  Nashua.  N.  H. 
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ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  EQUALS  IT  IN  FLAVOR 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  "I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my 
patients,  and  tell  them  to  he  sure  and  get  ATWOOD  GRAPE 
FRl  IT,  as  other  grape  fruit  to  the  At  wood  is  AS  CIDER  APPLES 
TO  PIPPINS." 

The  Journal  "American  Medicine"  says;  "Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit, 
the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within 
the  past  few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  'king  of  fruits'  have 
been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made. 

Says  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic":  "In  all  cases  vj-here  there  is  the 
'uric  acid  diathesis*  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement  following  the  use  of  grape 


fruit.' 

If  you  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD 
Brand  in  either  bright  or  bronze.     It  may  be  pro- 
cured  at    first-class  hotels,  restaurants   and  clubs. 
Ask  for  ATWOOD  Brand.     For  home  use  buy  it 
by  the  box;  it  will  keep  for  weeks  and  improve. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade- 
mark wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company.  ^^     MANAVISIA. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANY,  «« {^f^w  voJk "'' 


IcRAPEfRlJII  COMPANY./ 
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Fine  Christmas  Gift 

Moth    Proof 
Red   Cedar 

CHEST 

Sent  on 15  Day 5 
FREE  TRIAL 

Kvery  home  needs  ;i 

Moth-pr(K)rPicdin«jnt 

H*-d    Ced;tr     Chest. 

Charmingly  uaeful  and  dp<orative 

Pi  orpeta  furs  and  woolens  fi'iim  mnths, 

mi«o,  dust  and  dump.    Diret  t  from  factory  to  you 

Kt  r»riory  prices.     Freight  prepaid. 

S^nd  (Vtr  big  ilIu-*trRt»-d  free  book  ehnwinfi  nil  styles  and  prices  and 

I>  trill  ninr-*  o(  fi«'iisnli<>nal  IT)  dars*  free  offer.      Write  toiiay. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co..  Prnt  30    Statesville.  N.  C. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ll4^Mlu:iiN  :iiid   lOsI  liiijil  I'M  l''iiriilsliiMl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


Six  Per  Cent  Investments 
For  Large  or  Small  Sums 

Investors  in  inort-  th.m  HO  States  and  several  fore'iKn 
roiintriefi  invfrti  in  our  First  Faim  MortRuKes  netting  6 
p<»r  rent,  and  fnrnishpfl  by  im  for  more  th;in  31)  years, 
8en<l  for  fli-H«riiitivc  boiiklct  "A'*  ani!  list  of  offerint^s. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


This  Company  has  been  in  business 
eighteen  years — 

It  has  satisfied  customers  all  over 
the  Country — 

In  its  entire  history  it  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing- 
of  interest  checks  —  or  — in  the 
payment  of  principal  when  due. 

1 1  offers 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

running  for  two  years  and  payable  on  de- 
mand at  any  time  on  or  after  tlicir  due  date. 
Those  certifleates  arc  amply  secured  by  first 
mortgapes  on  improved  real  estate— they 
are  issued  in  even  multiples  of  $100— they 
oflcran  ideal  investment  forsavings  or  trust 
funds. 

Write  for  the  booklet 
and  full  information 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building.   Baltimore,  Md. 


sponsible  for  the  training  of  twenty-five 
women  as  Sisters  of  Charity. 


A    SANE    PUGILIST 

TOMMY  BURNS,  for  a  short  time 
hea\'jT\'eight  champion  prize-fighter, 
is  what  some  of  our  reformers  might  term 
"  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning." 
Burns  did  not  go  into  the  saloon  business, 
as  many  pugilists  do,  but  turned  to  a  peace- 
ful, domestic  life,  with  what  most  of  us 
would  consider  a  fair-sized  fortune.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  prize-ring  as  a 
sporting  institution  has  by  no  means  been 
elevated  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  of  how,  on  retiring 
from  the  profession,  a  popular  fighter 
sought  respectability  and  business  success, 
and  not  a  career  as  grog-consumer  or  dis- 
penser on  the  Bowery.  Burns'  story  is 
told  by  the  New  York  World: 

During  his  time  in  the  prize-ring  Burns 
was  remarkably  successful  in  gathering 
both  fame  and  fortune.  He  was  a  short, 
stocky  fellow,  Avith  a  smooth,  pleasant 
face  that  gave  no  indication  of  the  fighting- 
spirit  in  him.  Outside  the  ring  Burns 
might  easilj'  pass  in  any  company  as  a  well- 
bred,  suave  man  of  business.  The  business 
instinct  was  as  strongly  developed  in  him 
as  the  fighting-spirit. 

Burns  was  a  famous  la  crosse  player  on  a 
team  which  held  the  Canadian  champion- 
ship. He  played,  too,  with  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club.  One  night  he  sat  at  the 
ringside  in  the  club  to  see  some  amateur 
bouts.  One  of  the  heavyweight  contenders 
failed  to  show  up.  Just  for  a  joke  Tommy 
climbed  into  the  ring,  urged  on  by  his 
friends,  and  volunteered  to  act  as  substi- 
tute. He  knocked  his  man  cold  in  a  round. 
That  gave  him  a  notion  that  fighting  might 
be  more  interesting  than  la  crosse.  He 
became  a  professional  boxer,  won  many 
minor  battles,  traveled  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
whipt  Jim  Flynn,  Jack  O'Brien,  and  others 
who  could  lend  fame  to  his  name. 

After  that  Burns  began  a  tour  of  the 
world  to  "  cinch  "  his  claim  to  the  world's 
heavyweight  championship.  He  first 
knocked  out  Gunner  Moir,  champion  of 
England,  then  Paddy  Roche,  champion  of 


usi  wIiq{  he  wonleJ  ^  Cnrislmas 

If  you  wish  to  make  somebody  happy,  buy  them  a 

Sectional    j^:?^9^^^:!e?ZL    Bookcase 


Sectional    Bookcas<- — it  means  something  and  doesn't  cost  much, 
price  of  one  good  boot — hom  $1.00  upwards,  according  to  the  style 


AND  UP 
PER  SECTION 


"THERE  is  no  belter  gilt  than  a  Lundstrom 
*       You  can  buy  onr  good  s<-ction  for  the  pri^ 
you  select  from  our  calalugue. 

Endorsed  the  Best  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users. 

Over  50.000  American  honi<  s  contain  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases.  Very  few  of  our  customers  bought  more 
ihaii  two  or  three^sections  at  first.  Many  bought  only  one.  But  it  was  a  5(ar(— and  it's  the  right  way  to  buy  a 
bookcase.  It  s  the  w,iy  loo  we  want  you  to  buy.  From  time  to  lime  other  sections  may  be  added,  and  thus  the 
bookcase  grows  with  the  library  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest 
homes  and  othces  throughout  the  country.  Artistic  appearance,  solidity  of  construction,  with  the  latest  practical 
improvemenU.  combine  to  make  them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases  on  the  market. 

Shipped  on  Approval— Direct  from  Factory     Freight  Paid. 
Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufature.     They  are 
made  under  our  own  patents   in  our  own  factory,  and  the  entire  production  sold  direct  tolhe  home  and  office.    That 
is  the  reaton  whu  me  can  offer  them  at  auch  reasonable  prices. 

Send  for  our  latest  catalogue  No.  23  at  once.       Make   your  selec- 
tion early   and  have  the  cases  shipped  in    time    for    the   Holidays. 

THE    C.    J.    LUNDSTROM    MFG.    CO.,       LITTLE    FALLS,    NEW    YORK. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES  AND  FILING  CABINETS 

Branch  Office:     FLATIRON  BLDG..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ireland,  then  Bill  Squires,  Australian  cham- 
I)ion,  in  Paris.  Having  subjugated  P^u- 
rope,  fistically,  Tommy  went  to  Australia, 
where  he  knocked  out  "  Bill  "  Lang,  chain- 
pion  of  Australia.  He  was  now  world's 
champion  beyond  a  doubt.  Incidentally 
he  had  earned  a  fortune,  for  his  keen  busi- 
ness sense  had  enabled  him  to  make  re- 
markably good  terms  for  every  bout. 

After  Lang  he  fought  .lack  Johnson  in 
Australia,  receiving  §80,000  in  cash  for  his 
share  of  the  purse,  alt  ho  suffering  his  first 
defeat.  He  was  not  knocked  out.  The 
police  stopt  the  bout  in  the  14th  round 
when  Burns  was  weak  from  the  effect  of 
two  knockdowns. 

In  less  than  a  year  Tommy  Burns  cleared 
over  S150,(XX)  in  the  ring  and  on  the  stage. 
This  still  stands  as  a  world's  record. 

Burns  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
fearless  fighters  that  ever  held  a  champion- 
ship. When  he  lost  to  Jack  Johnson  he 
weighed  just  163  pounds;  the  negro  scaled 
210. 

Burns  concluded  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  leave  the  ring.  He  would  be  champion 
or  nothing,  and  he  had  always  fought  un- 
der a  terrific  handicap  in  weight  and  size. 
So  he  returned  to  America,  made  his  home 
in  Calgary,  Canada,  and  went  into  business. 
His  wife,  who  had  been  a  school-teacher  in 
California,  had  always  wished  for  this 
change.     She  didn't  like  boxing. 

Since  settling  in  Canada  Burns,  with  his 
real-estate  deals  and  the  big  furnishing 
store  that  he  owns,  has  added  greatly  to  his 
fortune.  He  is  now  worth  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  He  is  proud  of  his 
old  fighting  skill,  and  his  success  in  business, 
but  proudest  of  all  of  Miss  Patricia  Brusso 
Burns,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Burns  family  for  just  seven  months. 


THE   CROSS   OF   ST.   SOPHIA 

*'  A  T  LAST  we  will  plant  the  cross  once 
■^^-  more  on  the  dome  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,"  was  the  thought  that  sprang  into 
the  mind  of  every  Bulgarian  soldier  when 
war  with  Turkey  was  declared.  This  idea 
has  been  thrust  deeply  into  the  Bulgarian 
soul  by  inheritance  and  education  for  long 
generations.  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia  is 
to  them  almost  what  the  Holy  Sepulcher  was 
to  the  Crusaders  back  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  old  church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  some  of  its  traditions  are 
the  subject  of  a  timely  article  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

Every  Bulgarian  child  is  taught  in  his 
history  class  that  in  the  tenth  century  his 
Slav  ancestors  were  still  pagans,  and  that 
the  Greeks,  then  the  most  powerful  nation, 
were  urging  them  to  join  Christianity. 
About  the  middle  of  that  century  a  deputa- 
tion of  Bulgarian  grandees  were  invited  to 
Constantinople  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor. 
They  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  imperial 
city  when  they  were  hurried  to  the  famous 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  to  attend  divine  serv- 
ice. Such  was  the  impression  made  on 
the  minds  of  the  sturdy  pagans  by  the  splen- 
dor of  the  celebration  that,  without  waiting 
for  further  persuasion,  they  returned  home 
in  haste,  and  being  admitted  before  their 
own  Emperor,  the  spokesman  of  the  party 
exprest  himself  in  words  akin  to  these: 


Model  B-40,  Wheelbase  120  inches.   Forty  Horsepower.  Fully  Equipped,  $1475 

The  1 9 1 3  Cutting  Marks 
the  Realization  of  an  Ideal 

The  ideal  not  of  one  man  but  of  an  entire  organization — 
an  organization  that  for  four  years  has  worked  incessantly 
with  but  one  aim — to  build  a  car  in  which  its  own  expert 
engineers  could  not  find  a  single  weak  point. 


MOTOR  CARS 


You'll  realize  how  wonderfully  they  have  succeeded  once  you  have  seen  and 

tested  the  Cutting  car. 
You'll  be    impressed    first  with  the  bigness  and  grace   of  the   car  —  the 

long  wheelbase,  the  extra  heavy  wheels,  the  big  brake  drums — the  appear- 
ance of  power  and  strength  in  every  line. 
As  you  sink  into  the  seat  you'll  notice  that  the  upholstery  is  the  upholstery 

of  the  very  highest  priced  cars— soft  and  deep  and   luxurious — nothing 

skimpy  about  it  anywhere. 
Then,  as  you  press  the  starting  button — it  lias  a  self-starter,  of  course — and  throw  in  the 

clutch — you'll  be  amazed  at  the  quick  responsiveness  of  the  motor — the  Cutting  is 

away  and    into  its  stride  while  some  cars   are   quivering  and   trembling  and  getting 

ready  to  start. 
As  the  motor  settles  down  smooth  and  quiet  and  eager,  you'll  be  delighted  with  the  ease 

and   comfort   of  the  car. — The  long  wheelbase,  big  tires,  generous    upholstery  and 

really  remarkable  springs  are  responsible  for  that. 

And  finally,  when  you  have  discovered  that  the  finish  is  rarely  beautiful,  and  that  the 
equipment  includes  self-starter,  electric  lights,  demountable  rims,  tire  holders,  top 
horn  and  windshield — you  will  be  more  than  ever  amazed  that  you  can  get  it  all 
in  either  five  passenger  touring  or  roadster  body  for  only  $1475. 

IVill  you  Write  today  for  the  new    catalog  and 
name  of  agent  who  will  give  you  a  demonstration? 

THE  CUTTING  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  310  Mechanic  Street,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

Canadian  Distributors,  Cutting  Motor  Sales  Company,  Toronto,  Can. 


EDWARDS 
FIREPROOF 

0 1  C.C.L  For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 


GARAGES 


^     $30  to  $200 


Easy  to  put  up.     Portable. 
All  sizes.    Postal  brings 
latest  illustrated    catalog:. 
TEE  EDWARDS  MFG. CO.,  237-287  E^lesloo  ATe..Ciaciaoa(i,a 


R^moh  Gems 


Look  and  wear  like  aiamonds.  Bnlliancv  RU.iran- 
teed  forever.  Stand  file,  acid  and  tire  like  diamonds. 
Have  no  paste,  foil  or  bacltini?.  Set  only  in  14  karat 
Bolid  Kold  mountings.  About  l-30th  the  price  of 
diamonds.  A  marvelous  synthetic  (fem— will  cut 
glass.  Guaranteed  not  an  imitation, 
and  to  contain  no  glass.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Bubjcct  toexamination.  Write  today  for 
our  4  color  catalog  DeLuxe,  it's  free. 

Remob  Jewel:;  Co.  6ii  WuMngtoo  Ave.  St.  Louis 


UUwl\     W     ELECTRICAL  &  WIRELESS    w/V    I   ALwX^I 

Should  be  in  your  home  before  Xmas.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  6c,  stamps  or 
coin,  which  you  may  deduct  on  your  first  purchase  of$l.  Great  cost  of  catalog  and  low  prices 
prohibit  distribution  except  to  those  really  interested.  Most  elaborate  catalog  in  its  line. 
SAVE  25%  ON  STANDARD  GOODS.  Catalog  contains  over  100-pp  Wireless  Insts. 
for  commercial  and  experimental  use,  with  complete  diagrams,  etc. ,  and  Anything Electricalixom 
a  flashlight  to  a  home  lighting  plant,  including  a  big  line  of  Toys  and  other  suitable  Xmas  gifts 
_^^^  THE  J.  J.  DUCK  CO.,  450-2  St.  Clair  St..  Toledo.  Ohio 
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THE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


Whether  or  not  you 

use   Calox  Tooth 

Powder    depends    on 

the  value  you  set  upon 

your  teeth. 

Calox  is  the  one  dental 
preparation  that  does 
everything  short  of  what 
a  dentist  himself  can  do  to 
keep  your  mouth  and 
teeth  in  perfect  health. 

Use  it  night  and  morn- 
ing  and    white    teeth, 
sweet    breath   and    firm 
gums  are  assured. 

All  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample    and    Booklet  free  on 
request. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 
NEW  YORK 


Ask  for  the 
Calox 
Tooth 
Brushy 
jj  '■''■>'• 
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RgyalOlvuies 

Clear  Complexions 

arc  one  sure  result  o\  the  use  of  Royal-Olvules 
because  they  drive  from  the  body  the  impurities 
that  mal(c  bad  complexions. 

Royal  Olvulcs  are  made  of  the  PUREST, 
HIGHEST-PRICED  olive  oil  in  the  world, 
sealed  up  in  soft,  soluble  capsules  that  slip  down 
(he  throat,  tastelessly,  &easil\f  as  the  pulp  of  a 
grape. 

Thousands  take  Royal-Olvules  every  day  as 
regularly  as  thev  eat  their  meals.  Royal-Olvules 
f(eep  them  healthy, — &  that  is  even  fjettei  than 
restoring  them  to  health. 

Nutritive    value,    97    per    cent.       A    great 
specific  for  constipation. 

$1.00  th«  box  of  120  Roval-Oivulei 
2Sc  for  tample  box  (24  Royil-Olvolo) 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co., 

1001  Market  St.,    (E.t.  1869)    Philadelphia 


"  We  have  obeyed  you  in  proceeding  to 
Constantinople,  where  we  wore  taken  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Soi)hia  immediately  upon 
our  arrival.  This  church  is  a  celestial  spot 
on  this  earth.  The  sights  that  enchanted 
our  eyes  and  the  music  that  charmed  our 
ears  therein  could  not  have  originated  on 
earth.  We,  therefore,  can  not  doubt  that 
these  Byzantines  arc  followers  of  the  only 
true  creed,  in  which  we  ourselves  are  now 
devout  believers." 

The  Bulgarian  King  is  said  to  have  been 
profoundlj'  imprest  by  the  remarks  of 
his  emissaries,  and  forthwith  embraced 
Christianity. 

Thus  runs  the  legend  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Bulgarians  to  the  faith  of  the  Cross. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  name  of  St.  Sophia  has 
more  than  a  passing  lure  to  them.  Nine 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  event.  Its 
memory,  however,  has  not  been  dimmed  by 
the  shadow  of  all  these  passing  years.  Nor 
could  forgetfulness  have  been  in  the  ascen- 
dant, since  throughout  all  this  period  the 
supreme  head  of  the  l^ulgarian  Church,  the 
Exarch  as  he  is  called,  has  always  resided 
in  the  capital  of  th(>  Sultans.  Not  even 
when  the  kingdom  was  freed  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  in  1878  was  the  Exarchate 
removed  to  a  Bulgarian  city.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  these  valiant  peasants  of  the 
Balkans  look  upon  this  war  as  holy. 

This  famous  church,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  the  genius  of 
Cliristianity,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a-  strictly 
Mohammedan  quarter  in  the  heart  of 
Constantinople.  Since  the  day  on  which 
Byzance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
its  walls  have  resounded  with  the  chant  of 
the  muezzin  and  the  monotonous  recital  of 
the  Koran  instead  of  the  melodious  Greek 
liturgy  sung  according  to  the  orthodox 
rites. 

The  edifice  was  built  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  century  on  the  x\ugusteum,  which 
was  a  spacious  court,  on  one  side  of  which 
lay  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
It  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  architecture. 
The  whole  known  world  of  the  time  was 
ransacked  for  riches  for  it.  From  ancient 
Ephesus  the  city  magistrates  sent  a  gift  of 
four  marble  columns  of  the  softest  shade  of 
green  taken  from  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana.  These  sui)port 
the  large  galleries.  Rome,  which  had 
about  that  time  handed  over  the  mastery 
of  the  world  to  its  eastern  rival,  contributed 
likewise  in  a  generous  manner.  Eight  por- 
phyry columns  that  were  originally  part  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek  were  sent 
by  its  citizens.  Wliatever  could  be  taken 
from  the  most  famous'  temi)les  of  antiquity 
was  conveyed  to  St.  Sophia.  The  temple 
hence  presents  a  diversified  aspect  in  its  in- 
terior that  does  not  fail  to  please. 

According  to  Greek  historians,  more 
than  10,000  men  were  engaged  day  and 
night  in  the  work  of  construction  during 
the  six  years  of  its  building.  The  most 
famous  of  Byzantine  emperors,  Justinian, 
directed  the  work  clad  as  an  ordinarx'  la- 
borer. Silver  of  the  \  alue  of  S2(XJ,000  was 
used  in  making  various  ornaments.     The 


DAIWrOATQ     ^^    BETTER     KIND 

I\/\llll^VF/\l  k)     CUT  TO  YOUR  MEASURE 

nn  of  .lIl^CIl  bi'Ilir  f  .hriiK  iiii'l  fiir  bfiifr  lit. 
""•  tlnUti  nil  BI.yUi  tti.iii  iir,y»tnri<  co.it  at  (imiblc 
lh<i  prico.  We  don't  iiHk  for  ('.'mh  in  luivunn-, 
but  wo  (Ic'liver  ttio  coat  to  >ou  with  privili-no  of 
itxiiniinalion  and  try-on. 

If   it  1h  not  BitiBfiictory.  don't  pay  for  it.     Write 
today  for  BiimplcH.   niodi'ls  an<l  uiciiHiiri'  blank. 

ENGLISH  RAINCOAT  TAILORS  CO. 
Depl.  D.  New  York 


Get  The  Most  From  Ij 
Your  Negatives 

Cyko  paper  will  give  you 
pictures  debghtfully  true  to  the 
original.  Every  detail  m  shadows 
and  high  lights  will  show  with 
surprising  clearness,  yet  softened 
just  enough  to  produce  a  most 
artistic  appearemce. 
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PAPER 

is  so  wonderfully  sensitive,  it  will 
give  extraordinary  results  from 
negahves  you  think  hardly  worth 
saving.  Try  it.  Insist  that  your 
photographer  use  Cyko  Paper 
— the  prize  winner  at  all  photo- 
graphic exhibitions.  Almost  cuiy 
dealer  can  supply  you. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,N.Y. 


Make  your  vacation 
pictures    with     the 
Superb     Ansco 
Camera,     Ansco 
Film  and  Cyko 
Paper. 


Why  Not  Try  a  Comptometer  ? 

The  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Try  it  on  your  book  work— on  extension  of 
bills  and  inventories— on  percentages,  payrolls, 
subtraction— whole  numbers,  fractions— any- 
thing in  figures. 

It  saves  lots  of  time  and  hard  work,  prevents 
errors,  enables  you  to  keep  your  work  right  up 
to  the  minute  without  strain  or  worry. 

You  can  have  a  Comptometer  on  trial  in  your 
office  for  the  asking— the  only  obligation  you 
assume  is  to  give  it  a  thorough  workout  on  all 
your  figuring. 

Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  apply  the  real  test 
—the  test  of  service. 

Ask  for  particulars  about  this  offer;  also  for 
descriptive  literature  including  our  booklet 
"Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation." 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 
17'M  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago 
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holy  vases  were  of  the  purest  gold,  in  wliich 
gems  of  inestimable  value  were  set.  Va- 
rious historians  assert  that  over  $.5,(XK),()(X) 
were  spent  on  this  building  bj'  Justinian 
alone. 

Piety  played  a  large  part  in  the  wholi' 
undertaking,  as  every  brick  used  for  the 
dome  was  inscribed  with  sentences  from  the 
gospels,  and  relics  of  saints  were  i)laced  in 
the  mortar  that  hold  the  bricks  together. 
And  it  is  said  that  the  workmen  performed 
their  labor  while  listening  to  religious  choirs. 
To  quote  again: 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  edi- 
fice is  its  dome.  It  represents  the  material- 
ization of  one  of  the  boldest  conceptions  in 
the  history  of  architecture,  for  it  was  here 
that  a  circular  structure  was  first  laid  over 
a  rectangular  base.  This  departure  was 
due  to  the  daring  of  Anthemius  of  Thrales, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  engineers  of  an- 
tiquity. The  problem  was  solved  by  the 
building  of  a  huge  square  formed  by  col- 
umns the  heads  of  wliich  were  connected 
by  arches  to  one  another.  It  was  found 
that  by  simply  fitting  the  corner  of  this 
frame  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  the  result- 
ing uppermost  surface  was  that  of  a  circh; 
whereon  the  dome  could  be  conveniently 
erected.  This  is  the  famous  pendentive  of 
Byzantine  architecture. 

The  diameter  of  this  remarkable  dome  is 
107  feet,  and  its  height  is  40  feet.  These 
proportions  impress  one  with  the  idea  of 
beholding  a  huge  inverted  bowl  above  one's 
head.  Everything  appears  to  hang  in 
mid-air,  so  much  so  that  the  boldness  of  the 
execution  can  not  pass  unnoticed.  A  row 
of  small  windows,  some  forty  in  number, 
are  pierced  at  the  base.  This  produces  ef- 
fects of  surpassing  beauty,  for  the  lighc  is 
thereby  not  only  softly  dispersed,  but  is  also 
uniformly  distributed.  It  is  narrated  that 
Justinian  had  abstained  from  inspecting 
the  building,  shortly  before  its  completion, 
and  that  when  the  day  of  inauguration  ar- 
rived, the  only  remark  he  could  make  was: 

"  O  Solomon,  I  have  surpassed  thee 
indeed  !  " 

During  the  days  when  Constantinople 
was  a  Christian  city,  the  base  of  the  dome 
was  covered  with  mystic  representations 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  which  were 
executed  mostly  in  beautiful  mosaics.  To- 
day, as  one  stands  below  the  dome,  the  eye, 
cast  upward,  meets  huge  discs  on  which 
gilded  Arabic  inscriptions  have  been 
painted  against  a  green  background.  The 
only  vestige  of  Christianity  still  in  evidence 
is  represented  by  the  wings  of  huge  mosaic 
archangels,  which  have  been  carelessly  over- 
looked by  the  Turks.  It  must  be  stated  in 
all  fairness,  however,  that  the  obliteration 
of  Christian  pictures  has  been  confined  to 
whitewashing  the  Byzantine  paintings. 

Many  are  the  legends  connected  with  the 
edifice.  One  of  the  most  universally  spread 
is  connected  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
and  is  known  to  every  Christian  in  the 
Balkans.  The  terrified  populace  sought 
shelter  within  the  church,  and  the  Turkish 
soldiery,  bent  on  massacre,  swarmed  in. 
Terror  was  communicated  to  the  priests, 
and  they  endeavored  to  escape  in  the 
crowd.  One,  however,  stood  undaunted,  a 
wooden  cross  in  his  uplifted  hand,  calling 
on  God  to  work  a  miracle.  A  Turkish  jan- 
izar\'  approached  him  with  drawn  sword. 


Philip  Morris 

English  Mixture  and  Cut  Plu^ 

ETTER  blending  of  better  Tobacco 
makes  the  new  "Philip  Morris" 
English  Mixture  and  Cut  Plug  bet- 
ter pipe  smokes  than  have  ever  been 
brought  out  before. 

$2.00  pays  for  a  pound   of  "P.  M."— packed  in  25c, 
50c  and  $1.00  tins. 


If  your  dealer  has  not  yet 
stocked  this  tobacco,  send  us 
remittance  for  quantity  wanted. 


Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

402-E  West  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Address: 
487-E  St.  Catherine  Street.  East,  Montreal 

FACTORIES:  New  York. 
Moniral,    London,    Cairo. 
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Book  of  Designs" 


HM 


beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  fmailed  free),  show- 
ing- our  Sanitary  Clawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and 
Stanthird  bookcases,  and  how  you  will  save  money  by  plac- 
ing them  in  voiir  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of 
disfiguring  iron  bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  "kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  other* 

and  high  quality  is  s:uaranteed.  .Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Address 
Dept.  B,  Gunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Affords  Real 
Entertainment 


With  the  right  instrument  and  a  selec- 
tion of  lantern  slides — and  there  are 
thousands  to  choose  from — you  can  fur- 
nish real  entertainment  for  family  {gather- 
ings or  large  audiences.  You  and  your 
friends  can  cull  the  choicest  of  the  world's 
famous  scenes  and  events  and  have  them 
projected  on  the  screen  in  sharp,  brilliant 
pictures — if  you  use  the 

Bauscli  [omb 

Balopticon 

It  is  the  perfect  stereopticon — optically  and 
mechanically  accurate.  Simple  and  durable  in 
construction — easy  to  operate.  It  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  project  direct  your  own  prints^ 
photosy  colored  post  cards,  etc.  It  is  moderate 
in  price. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers 

Write  today  for  Circular  83D.  It  contains 
much  of  interest  as  to  tlie  entertainment  and 
money-making  possibilities  of  the  Balopticon. 

B^usch  14  Ipmb  Optical  (q. 

ft^V    VOaa  WA*M.»,rr>«         Chicago  «a«'Q  amCIKO 

"»"■"■"  R001tSTtQ..N.Y.  '«»"'"o»t 


•^  H£/iT  Regulator 

You  need  a  heat  regulator  in  your  home. 
Of  course,  you  want  the  best.  You  want 
"The  Original,"  "The  Minneapolis,"  the 
equi]>ment  that  year  by  year  has  kept  in 
the  le;id  and  now  offers  in  its  latest  model 
a  valuable  new  feature — 

An  8-Day  Clock 

jffhm  'JJun^Jitm  WUACtieUlutdmg . 

The  new  clock  which  automati- 
cally pertornis  its  part  in  rejiulatin^ 
tlie  morning  chaiijji-  of  temperature 
is  a  liiyli  L;rade  attractive  time- 
piece with  solid  brass  frame,  beveled 
glass  sides  and  top  and  porcelain 
dial.  Clock  dctai  liable  for  use 
.nnywhere  if  desired. 

Sold  and  iniialird  by  the  heating 

trade  everywherr  under  potilivc 

iuiranlee  of  tatiifaction. 

Write   fi.r   liiiriklet   showing  all 
nioUels  witlj  1  niiiplL'lL'tli'si  ii|itiiiiis. 

Minneapolit  Heal  Regulator  Co. 


2TD4  Fourth  Ave  ,  South 
MlnUMapolU.  Minn. 


PliK-ecl  on  Wall 
in  I.iviiiit  ICoom 


and  was  about  to  mako  sliort  work  of  him, 
when  the  walls  behind  opened  and  swal- 
lowed him  up.  At  the  same  time  a  loud 
\oice  wa.s  heard  to  proolaim  that  a  regener- 
ated Christian  nation  would  again  be  the 

)osses.sor  of  the  sanctuary.  Every  Chris- 
tian   soldier    approaching    Constantinople 

<nows  this  tale. 


PRESIDENT  McCREA   AND  HIS  SUC- 
CESSOR 

THE  resignation  of  James  McCrea  as 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road last  week,  becau.se  of  impaired  health 
and  a  desire  to  rest  after  many  years  .of 
liard  work  and  heavy  responsibilities,  means 
tliat  the  railway  world  will  lose  a  dis- 
tinguished leader.  Mr.  McCrea  started 
pretty  close  to  the  bottom  and  rose  to  as 
high  a  position  as  ever  existed  in  the  rail- 
road business,  tho,  of  course,  he  never 
wielded  as  much  power  as  the  late  E.  H. 
Harriman  and  some  other  financial  gen- 
iuses who  con.solidated  and  controlled 
rather  than  operated  great  transportation 
systems.  His  remarkably  active  life  up  to 
the  day  he  resigned  is  sketched  briefly  by 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

Mr.  McCrea  became  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  January  2,  1907, 
following  the  death  of  Alexander  J.  Cas- 
satt  in  December,  1906.  He  followed,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  president  of  the  com- 
pany, a  man  who  dreamed  great  dreams 
and  saw  large  visions.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Crea's  lot  to  undertake  the  wonderful  work 
of  the  New  York  improvements,  namely, 
tunneling  two  rivers  and  building  the  monu- 
mental station,  which  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  McCrea  has  been  a  laborer  in  the 
company's  service,  that  is,  a  man  who  has 
toiled  hard.  He  is  regarded  as  more  skilled 
as  an  operating  official  than  as  a  financier. 
He  has  not  the  constructive  ability  which 
distinguished  Mr.  Cassatt,  but  is  a  con- 
scientious, earnest,  and  painstaking  official. 
Whether  it  is  because  of  a  temperamental 
bent  or  because  conditions  in  recent  years 
have  been  such  as  to  suggest  caution,  Mr. 
McC^rea  has  hesitated  to  strike  out  on  large 
constructive  lines.  His  policy  of  economj^ 
has  been  adhered  to  until  conditions  arose 
which  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
large  expenditures  to  be  made.  The  re- 
\ival  of  business  is  a  -ase  in  point. 

Mr.  McCrea's  duties  as  an  executive 
began  about  1885,  when  he  took  charge  of 
tiie  oi)eration  of  the  company's  Western 
.system,  wiiich  then  retjiiired  the  constant 
linancial  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
With  wliat  thoroughness  it  was  accom- 
|)lished  the  developincnt  of  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh  testifies.  These  lines  are  to- 
day as  j)r()fitable  as  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road itself.  Mr.  McCrea  served  in  various 
executive  positions,  leaving  the  W«>slern 
lines  as  first  vice-president,  to  succtM>d  Mr. 
Cassatt  as  president.  He  had  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  P(>iuisyl\  aiiia  June  9.  1899. 

The  adininislration  of  Mr.  McCrea  has 
imdoubtedly  been  clean  and,  alt  ho  its 
i'orcefuliH'ss  has  l)een  less  iironouiiced  than 
tliat  which  can  be  ft)uiul  elsewhere  in  the 
company's  history,  there  has  been  great 
progress  made. 

True,  the  Peimsylvania  station  in  New- 
York  is  Mr.  Cassatt's  monument,  but  Mr. 
McCrea  was  the  man  who  carried  out  the 


You  can't  be  too 
good  to  your  eyes 

The  Emerahte  "  is  a  perfect  hght. 
It  reflects  a  strong  direct  ray,  scien- 
tifically toned  for  comfort  and  effi- 
ciency. The  adjustable  Glass  Shade 
is  emerald  irreen  outside  and  opal  in- 
side. The  reflected  light  is  even; 
strong,  without  glare;  and  very  rest- 
ful and  kind  to  weak  or  tired  eyes. 


A\  BRA  LITE 

DEISK     ANo-r/\BLi:  LAMPS 


for  office  desks  and  ta- 
bles; for  parlor,  library, 
den,  sickroom,  piano; 
for  dentists,  physicians, 
draughtsmen,  artists, 
students.  For  gifts  the 
acme  of  good  taste. 
Our  book,  reproducing  in 
color  the  25  different  hand- 
some designs  and  styles 
(brass  or  bronze),  gives  de- 
tailed description  and 
prices.  Send  for  it.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  D, 

H.  C.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 
36  Warren  St.  New  York 
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$5.00 

mail, 

Made  of 
thick  furred  glo»»y 
black  dog  skins 

Above  are  lined  with  lamb  .'ikins.  Price  with  mohair 
tleece  lining:s  $4..'j0.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability yoircannot  find  their  equal  for  the  price.  Ouf 
illustrated  catalog  gives  measure  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  otlier  information  about  custom  tanning 
of  bides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe  and 
rusr  making;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting  ;  also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR   COMPANY, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 
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.     A  "Master" 
Christmas  Gift 

for  old  or  young — for  any- 
one. A  lasting  remembrance 
of  your  tliouglitlulness  and 
solicitude,  for  its  radiant 
flame  produces  a  most  won- 
derfully soft  light  that  rests 
and  preserves  the  eyes. 

A  PERFECT  LIGHT 

"Condensed  Sunshine" 

Tlic  Master  Lamp  diffuses  a 
light  as  bright  as  the  morning  sun,  yet  as  mel- 
low as  the  liarvest  moon.  Free  from  the  glare 
of  the  electric  l)ulb.  the  flicker  of  gas  jet  and  free 
tnim  smokr.  smell  and  liiit;  it  gives  from  'iV^> 
10  bV r  mure  light  than  other  lamps  with  same 
oil  consumption:  no  mantle.  Handsome,  prac- 
tical, economical.  Made  in  four  finishes,  one 
style,  one  price-?5.00  delivered. 

Sold    under   a   perpetual    guarantee— sale 
not  conii)lete  until  lamp  is  worn  out  and 
you  are  still  satisfied. 
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plans  of  that  wizard,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
go  down  in  the  company's  history  as  the 
builder,  beside  Mr.  Cassatt,  who  was  the 
creator  of  that  station. 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  McCrea  to 
finance  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  New  York  im- 
provement. This  was,  perhaps,  his  first 
great  work.  Other  important  results  of 
Mr.  McCrea's  work  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

He  finished  the  notable  revision  of  the 
line  and  grade  on  the  IVIain  Line  and  on 
the  old  Western  Pennsylvania  Raiboad, 
the  HoUidaysburg  yard  and  the  elevation 
of  the  tracks  in  Camden.  He  improved 
the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsjlvania, 
completed  the  new  station  at  Washington, 
the  elevation  of  the  tracks  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Washington  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  large  Northumberland  clas- 
sification yard. 

He  built  the  new  station  in  Baltimore 
and  finished  the  Mount  Vernon  and 
Orangeville  yards  in  that  city.  He  inaugu- 
rated the  fast  electrification  service  from 
Newark  to  New  York,  the  six-track  system 
between  Trenton  and  New  York  Bay, 
and  the  New  York  Connecting  Railway 
linking  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Haven 
systems.  Grade-crossing  elimination  in 
many  cities,  notably  in  Bristol  and  the 
Kensington  branch  in  this  city,  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  Long  Island  electrifi- 
cation and  the  improvement  of  extensive 
terminals  have  been  steadily  prosecuted. 
Mr.  McCrea  concluded  the  purchase  of  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk  Rail- 
road, the  connecting  link  between  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington  sys- 
tem and  Norfolk,^  and  the  lease  of  the 
Northern  Central  has  been  recommended. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Crea the  expansion  of  the  Western  system 
has  been  little  less  notable  than  that  of  the 
East.  Track  elevation  in  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, Alleghany  City  and  Columbus  was 
finished  and  extensive  yard  improvements 
and  additional  tracks  have  been  added  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  Pan 
Handle  Company.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  a  new  union  station  in  Chicago, 
and  preliminary  plans  for  new  terminals  at 
other  points  are  in  preparation.  Extensive 
additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  lines  East 
and  West  have  been  made  under  Mr.  AIc- 
Crea's  direction,  with  larger  capacity  loco- 
motives and  steel  cars  to  enable  the  lines  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  to  meet  traffic  de- 
mands. During  Mr.  McCrea's  regime  the 
Pennsylvania  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  agricultural  development  all  over 
its  lines  and  aid  in  the  opening  of  new 
markets  for  the  farmers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  general 
business  methods  are  probably  much  like 
those  of  other  large  systems,  but  it  seems 
to  have  kept  on  fairly  good  terms  Avnth  the 
public  and  thus  escaped  the  teeth  of  the 
severer  kind  of  muck-rake  and  avoided  a 
good  many  Federal  prosecutions.  Mr. 
McCrea  is  said  to  be  largely  responsible  for 
this  policy  of  conciliation  with  the  shipping 
public,  and  a  rather  unusual  regard  for  the 
rules  laid  down  by  statute  and  by  state 
and  interstate  railroad  commissions.  We 
read  on: 

When  Mr.  McCrea  took  hold  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  he  not  only  had  to 
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Adds— Subtracts  irjr± 


This  is  another  of  the  86  kinds 
of  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chines— all  far  more  than  mere 
adding  machines — more  like  86  sets 
of  mechanical  bookkeeping  brains. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  big 
Burroughs  line  does  aU  the  figure 
work  of  a  regular  adding  machine 
— and,  besides,  performs  the  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  direct  subtracting. 

These  are  the  two  processes 
the  man  of  figures  uses  most.  This 
machine  is  also  fast  and  accurate 
for  multiplication  or  division. 

In  many  kinds  of  work  the 
Subtracting   Machine  cuts  nearly 

Burroughs    Adding    Machine    Company 

''"^''f^Sd^^.'iL'.TnXal*'""**         49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Makers  of  adding"  and  Usting  mat  hint i.  listing  and  non- listing  calculating  tnachines. 
l<nv-kcyboard  lisihic- printing  adding  tntuhines  ~8b  dijfrrent  fptodeis  in  492  tonthi- 
nations    o_/  features— $150  to  $<)S0 — $50   *norc  in    Lnnadit—etisy  pnytncnti,    if  dcMrrd. 


the  Lever 

Yi  ofF  the  time  required  by  any- 
other  adding  machine  for  the  same 
operations. 

In  making  up  bookkeeping  figure 
forms  of  every  kind  it  will  surprise  you 
how  this  machine  almost  thinks — just 
push  a  lever  and  it  adds;  push  back  the 
lever  and  it  subtracts — or,  when  the  work 
requires,  it  will  print  (say  a  date,  a  page 
or  clerk  number)  and  neitlier  add  nor 
subtract.  It  is  absolutely  automatic  in 
its  calculating  operations,  yet  always 
accurate. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  varied  labor 
and  brain-saving  uses  of  this  wonderful 
new  Burroughs  on  your  own  work.  You 
can't  know  its  possibilities  until  you  see 
it  in  use.  May  we  send  a  man  from 
our  nearest  office  to  show  it  to  you? 


I  will  send  as  loner  as  they  last  my  a 5<'.  I5<><>k 

STRONG  ARMS 

FOR  10  CKMS  IN  STAJIPSOK  COIN 

Illustrated  with  '.'0  full-page  half-tone  cuts, 
showing  exercises  that  will  quickly  I)«'V«"I<>1>, 
Itcautify ,  aiul  (iaiii  <;r<'at  Str«'iitflli 
il^^'<>ll^  Sli<Mil<l<>rs,  Ariiisaixl  II:iii<ls, 

without  any  apparatus. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
43  Barker  Building,  110  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


French,   German,   Spanish,   Italian 

Can  he  learned  quickly,  easily  and  ploasantly. 
at  Sparc  nioinents.  in  your  own  hume  Yuu 
hrar  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
nounce each  word  and  phr;isi*.  In  a  surprisinsly 
short  time  you  can  spt-ak  :i  new  lansuage  hy  the 

Language -Phone   Method 

t  combined  with 

Rotenlbal's  Practical    Lingniitry 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Langnage-Phone  Method 

!»02  Putnam  Dlds.,2  W.45tli  St...N'.  Y 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

$100.00  for  DIME  1894.  S.  Mint.  $100.00  for  certain 
1853  half  dollar;  $8.00  for  rare  1853  quarters,  etc. 
You  may  have  or  get  valuable  coins,  as  many  are  in 
circulation.  Get  posted.  Send  only  4c  for  large 
Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to  lose.  We  pay 
premiums  on  thousands  of  coins  to  1912. 
The  NUMISMATIC  BANK,  Drawer  976,  Dept.T,  Fort  Worth,Tex. 


Here's  an  efficient  and 
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Typewriter 


.^18 


The  Bennett   J18  Typewriter    t^ 
couldn't  be  better  biUlt.    Made  in    lOl 
same   factory,    by    same    men    ar 
build  Elliott-Fisher  Billint;  Machines, sell 
ing    from   $175    to    $1000.      Wonderfully 
dtirable,  because  of  its  simplified  constrat- 
tlon.   Other  typewriters  have  1700  to  3700  parts.  The  Bennett 
only  250.     Hence    its  $18  price.     ThorouRhlv  practical  and 
proven.  Over  26,000  in  use.    Amon^  its  exflusive  advantajfes: 
Weighs  but  4";  lbs.,  and  easily  carried  in  grip  or  over- 
coat pocket.     Ideal  for  traveling  and  professional  men, 
and  home  use.     All  import.int  improvernents.     Do^s  rapic 
neat  work.   SEKD  FOR  CATALOG,  and  our  "money -back 
iinlesi-satisfied-gTiaranty 

^  fewBre 


A.L.   BENNETT  TYPEWRITER 

366  Broad-way  Ne-w  York 
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'HE  MRKMAN  ranks  with  the 
soldier  in  courage,  but  be- 
hind the  fireman  stands  the  in- 
surance company  to  make  good 
the  loss  which  the  fireman's  cour- 
age cannot   pre\cnt. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  leads  all  companies  in 
the  amount  of  losses  paid.  Its 
payments  now  exceed  1 50  mil- 
Uons.  It  stands  always  ready  to 
meet  any  call  which  may  be  made 
upon  it. 


When  next  you   insure 

Insist  on  the  Hartford 

Agents  Everywhere 

Christmas   Neckwear 

I  WILL  SEND  YOU 

Two  Fine  Silk  Poplin  $1^ 
Four-in-HandTiesforl — 

And  I  will  tn«r«n>fe 
that  my  Titi  will  not 


rrinid 


or    Jhow 


icirf-pin    holft    like      / 
ordinary  Tif«.  ^ 

I  b.irk  tli.it  st.ite- 
mtiu  l>y  rclundiiiK 
your  money  it  my 
Tic^are  not  exactly 
as  I  rciirt-sfnltlicm, 
or  if  you  are  in  any 
«.iv  cli^satisfifcl  with  them.  My 
rcliTcncc  on  this  point  is  any  Bank 
in   I'roy. 

The  usual  store  would  have  to 
rhau:c  you  TSc.  to  fl.OO  each  for 
tlu'^c  Foiir-in-llands— because  of 
Miidrlienicii's  jiiofits.  Hut  I  cut 
out  those  iiiohis  liy  inanulactiiriiiK 
and  »clliiiK  diiict  to  you. 

My  Tiis  outwear  two  ordinary 
Ties— look  bitter— cost  less.  .\la<li- 
ill  iwo  widli.s  (IJ  or  2  in<  lies).  4t> 
inches  Ioiik.  and  reversible  (double 
wean.     Colors: 

Hl.ick.    White,    (Ireen.     lirowii. 
llr.iv.  Red.  Cerise,  IJurnlc.  Ililio 
tiopc,  l,iv:lit  lilue.  .Medium  Ulu, 
Dark  l:lue.  Old  Kose. 

^lv  (  aaloKue  Kl<  KK  (or  the 
aokiiiit-slinws  hundreds  ol  styles 
ot  .Men's  Neikwear,  Collars,  and 
other  aiipaiel  and  cont.iins  a 
Chait  .ihowing  how  to  lie  all  styles  of  nieiiV  Neik«e.it 
C.G.CLEMINSHAW.  289  River  St..  Troy.  N.  Y 


ovorcome  adverse  business  conditions,  but 
he  was  confronted  with  new  problems  in 
railroad  operation  and  management  which 
many  Federal  and  State  regulations  cre- 
ated. Radical  legislation  governing  rates 
caused  general  confusion  and  embarrassed 
the  entire  transportation  system  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  McCrea,  with  others,  made  several 
trips  to  Washington  to  plead  with  the 
President  for  permission  to  increase  freight 
rates.  The  cost  of  material,  the  increa.se 
in  wages  and  enormous  increase  in  taxation 
had  made  it  nec^jssary  for  the  executives  of 
the  roads  to  seek  urgent  relief.  Mr.  Mc- 
Crea throughout  this  entire  period  main- 
tained a  conservative  attitude,  and  by 
diligently  pursuing  a  careful  course  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  it  was 
placed  to  a  point  where  only  recently  its 
earnings  amounted  to  the  greatest  in  its 
history. 

Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  was 
his  accomplishment  in  preventing  a  strike 
several  years  ago,  Avhich  would  liave  in- 
volved the  entire  s'ystem  if  the  negotiations 
with  the  trainmen  and  conductors  had  not 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCrea  was  one  of  the  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pen- 
sion system.  He  did  much  to  strengthen 
this  beneficial  institution,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested as  indicative  of  its  generosity  that 
his  resignation  means  not  so  much  a  sur- 
render of  the  emolument  which  he  Avould 
enjoy  if  he  were  retiring  at  seventy  years  of 
age.  as,  perhaps,  a  gift  to  the  fund  by  vir- 
tue of  his  early  withdrawal. 

Mr.  McCrea's  successor,  Samuel  Rea, 
is  another  giant  of  his  class,  altho  his  name 
is  by  no  means  a  household  word  outside  of 
railroad  circles.  The  Public  Ledger  tells  us 
who  he  is: 

Samuel  Rea  is  only  fifty-seven  years  of 
age.  He  is  the  man  upon  whom  Mr.  Mc- 
Crea had  to  lean  tliroughout  the  whole 
work  of  construction  of  the  New  York  im- 
provements. In  fact.  Mr.  Rea  had  that 
entire  work  under  his  care.  His  engineer- 
ing skill  was  put  into  every  stone  and  beam 
of  the  structure. 

As  \  ice-president  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Rea  had  charge  of  extensions,  engineering, 
and  accounting.  While  it  is  true  that 
Henry  Tat  nail,  \'ice-president  in  charge  of 
finance,  is  nominally  the  financier  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  fju-t  remains 
that  not  a  move  was  jna(h>  in  the  financial 
depart  nient  without  "^aniuci  Rea's  O.K. 

Tiiis  latitude  allowt>d  Mr.  Rea  is  a  tril)- 
iite  to  his  skill  as  a  railroad  man. 

As  i)resident  of  tlie  company  he  will 
probably  be  found  more  aggressive  than 
Mr.  McCrea  has  been.  The  two  men  ha\«> 
this  in  common— they  are  extremely  tena- 
cious in  tiuir  convictions;  to  be  swerved 
from  them  the  arguments  and  facts  must 
he  oNcrwheiming.  Like  ISIr.  McOtni.  Mr. 
Kca  is  a  man  very  ap|)roacliul)lc,  ])ut  busi- 
ness is  always  business  with  liini  during 
business  hour<,  and  it  is  only  in  the  board- 
room when  the  conver.^^ation  period  arrives 
that  one  .sees  the  social  side  of  these  men. 
Mr,  Uvii  is  an  ardent  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  H(>a  l)egan  his  care(>r  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad  Company  in  1871,  as 
chaiiiman  and  rodman.  The  panic  of  IHl'A 
led  to  his  withdrawal  fioni  the  compaii\ 's 
.><er\  ice.  but  in  IS?.")  he  is  again  found  work- 
ing for  the  company  in  the  eUginciTing 
corps.     He  rose  rapiilly  in  the  ranks  until. 
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The  best  value 
in  shoe  laces 

It  pays  you  to  buy  "N  F  10"  because 
they  last  as  long  as  the  shoes,  and  save 
you  all  the  annoyance  and  inconven- 
ience that  come  with  broken  laces. 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs.  to  the  foot 
without  breaking.  And  they  have  pat- 
ented steel  tips  that  won't  come  off  — 
"N  F  10"  stamped  on  them  to  protect 
you  against  substitution.     Every  pair 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair,  but  worth  many  times  that 
rrice  in  the  satisfaction  they  give.  Black  or 
tan,  in  four  lengths  for  men's  and  women's  high 
s  loes.  At  all  shoe,  dry-goods  and  men's  fur- 
nishing stores.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  we  will.  W  rite  anyway  for  booklet  show- 
ing complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.  E,  Reading,  Psu 

Makers   of    the   famous  Nufashond 
Silk  Cxford  Laces  and  Corset  Laces 
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Money 

'  in 
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Print  yoni  own  cards,  circulars, 
book,  newspaper.  PRE»S$5,  liip- 
gerSlS,  Rotary  $6(1  All  easy, rules 
sent.  Print  for  others.  biK  prof- 
it. Write  faetor>  for  press  cata 
lot.'.  TVPE,  cards,  paper,  etc 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Merlden,  Conn. 


Buy  Office  Equipment  as 
you  do  Real  Estate — with 
thought  of  future  develop- 
nietit. 

WOOD  AND  STEEL 

Tjlin^Equipment 

is  built  on  the  unit  principle.  It 
can  be  added  to  unit  by  unit  or 
section  by  section  as  your  busi- 
ness crows.      It  is  standardized. 

Yoii  can  duplicate  today's  purchase> 
one  year  or  ten  years  hence.  Install - 
iiiii  CJlobe-Wernicke  tiling  equipment 
at  the  start  insures  your  office  against 
a  filing  equipment  of  unmatched  odds 
and  ends.  Write  for  catalog.  Addre.'ss 
Dtpt.  V-810. 

Obc  9Iol>c^vcrnickcCo. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

llr.'iiifliMoroNi  New  York,  SS11^;M  Broa.l- 
Wrt.> ;  ChiiMKo,  -in  '235  So  Wnhu>h  Ave  ;  Wa.sh- 
liiLton  )'218.121,M  K  St,N.  W:  Hoston,  91-93 
liMlinl   St.!  PhiliidelphiM.  lOl'i H'H  (Miestnut 
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in  1899,  he  reached  the  title  of  fourth  vice- 
president. 

When  the  pra^jtise  of  designating  the  vice- 
presidents  numerically  was  discontinued, 
Mr.  Rea  was  elected  vice-president  on  May 
8,  1912.  When  Mr.  Cassatt's  successor 
was  to  be  chosen  the  belief  was  general  that 
Mr.  Rea  would  be  the  company's  ne.xt 
president  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  so 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Cassatt  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  improvements. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Rea  was  interest(?d 
in  the  project  to  bridge  the  Hudson  River 
from  Hoboken  to  New  York  City,  and  thus 
establish  in  the  metropolis  a  terminus  for 
the  railroads  using  ferries  from  the  New 
Jersey  side.  He  was  one  of  the  incorpor- 
ators of  the  North  River  liridge  Company, 
chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  build 
that  bridge. 

W^hea  other  railroad  companies  failed  to 
join  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  pro- 
ject to  bridge  the  Hudson,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  and  report  on  the  en- 
tire project  by  engineering  experts,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  determined  to  build 
its  own  tunnels  under  the  Hud.son  and 
East  Rivers,  with  a  large  station  in  the  heart 
of  New  York.  After  this  plan  had  been 
fulh^  approved  by  Mr.  Ca.ssatt  and  the 
board  of  directors,  Mr.  Rea  was  given  di- 
rect charge  of  what  is  known  as  the  most 
important  piece  of  engineering  work  in  this 
country.  In  recognition  of  the  scope  of 
this  great  work  and  of  its  public  utility,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  February 
22,  1910,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science. 

As  a  part  of  this  project  may  be  con- 
sidered the  construction  of  the  New  York 
Connecting  Railroad  jointly  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  which, with 
the  tunnel  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  form  a  through  route  for 
railroad  transportation  between  the  South- 
ern, Western,  and  New  England  States. 

Mr.  Rea  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  of  London.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  The  Railways  Termin- 
ating in  London,"  a  comprehensive  study 
based  on  laborious  personal  investigation 
of  the  physical  and  financial  condition  of 
the  English  railway  systems. 

With  Mr.  Ilea's  advancement  the  en- 
tire officialdom  of  the  company  is  now 
guessing  who  shall  be  his  successor  as  vice- 
president.  While  the  vice-presidents  are 
not  any  longer  numerically  distinguished, 
a  change  from  the  old  system  ha^^ng  been 
made  soon  after  John  B.  Thayer's  death 
on  the  Titanic,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
W.  W.  Atterbury  is  next  in  line  to  Mr.  Rea, 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation. 

George  Dallas  Dixon  is  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic;  Henry  Tatnall,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  finance;  and  W.  Hey  ward 
Myers,  vice-president  in  charge  of  real 
estate  purchases  and  insurance.  If  the  list 
of  vice-presidents  is  to  remain  as  it  is,  it  is 
suggested  that  one  of  these  three  will  be 
considered  as  a  candidate  for  vice-presi- 
dent when  the  moving  up  is  to  take  place: 
A.  C.  Shand,  chief  engineer;  S.  C.  Long, 
general  manager;  and  Joseph  Wood,  first 
%ice-president  of  the  lines  west. 


Definition. — Optimism 
spree. — Judge. 


is    Worry    on    a 


Holeproof  Silk  Hose 
The  Daintiest  Shades 


Fashion's    latest   shades  in    silk    hosiery 
ire  at  their  best  in  "  Holeproof."      Every 
shade  of  each  color  is  exactly  correct. 

Not  a  color  will  fade  nor  will  a  thread  run 
in  any  three  pairs  for  three  months.  If 
any  do  we  replace  the  hose  free.  That  is 
our  absolute  guarantee. 

We  get  our  silk  from  the  north  of 
Japan.  It  is  lustrous  and  soft,  but  un- 
usually strong.  These  silk  hose  thus  last 
much  longer  than  some  of  the  brands  of 
heavier  cotton  hose. 

Cotton  "Holeproof"  are  made  from 
Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  Cotton.  We  pay 
the  top  market  price — an  average  of  70c  a 
pound.  Common  yarn  sells  for  30c.  But  our 
yam  is  three-ply,  light  weight  and  strong. 


f1oljp_roD( 

kMosiery. 


Ree.  V.  S. 
fat.  Office.  1906 


flosicru 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN''  AND  CHILDREN'^ 

The  K^^nuine  "  Holeproof "  is  sold  in  your  town.  It  bears  the 
signature,  Carl  Freschl.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  re- 
quest or  ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near,  charges  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Prices  for  cotton  goods  are  $1.50  to  $3  per  box  of  six  pairs, 
according  to  finish  and  weight.  Six  pairs  guaranteed  six  months.  Silk  "Hole- 
proof "  for  men  cost  $2  for  three  pairs,  guaranteed  tliree  months.  For  women. 
$3  for  three  pairs,  guaranteed  three  months.  Write  for  free  book,  "How  to  Make 
Your  Feet  Happy." 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada  (38O 


LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

15y  I'earce  Kintzing,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  otlonK  standing.  l2nio.  $1.0)  ;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  W.\GNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


THE  STORY  OF  CAKLVLE.  An  intimate  study  oJ 
tlie  autiior's  life,  character,  and  work.-;,  by  T)Ioma>  Ah- 
NOLD.  i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages, illustrated,  ^i.oo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


/ihe  SteDhenson 
System  of  Underground 
Refuse  Disposal 

Keep  yonr  jfarlmg'**  and  wa-tt** 
out  of  tiljfht  iinrtf rffround  or 
below  flooi-  In 


GARBAGE    AND 
RECEIVERS 

Flyproof.  Sanitary.  A  fircprtxif 
dispfisal  of  refufl'-  in  cellar,  factory 
or  trurafro.  I'Dderi^ronnd  Kai'th 
ClofteU  for  Camp*.  Sold  dir«'<'t. 
.^n'l  for  circular. 

In  use  nine  years. 
II  pans  to  look  us  up. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 
52  Farrar  St.,     Lynn,  Mast. 


Underground 
REFUSE 


Why  Suf  f  erO 
With  Bunions:  I 

F        Why  hoar  the  p&ia   of  eolarftcd  toe 
joints  when   it  is  so  easf  to  cure,  them 
permaneDlly  \\i\h 

f  If    Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion-Right 

^  Slip  one  between  your  toes  and  pet  Instant 

relief.     Watch  day  by  day  how  it  Btrai^'htcns  the 

crooked  toe  and  removes  tho  causo  of  your  bunioD  or 

enlarged  Joint.     Notice  how  comfortable  it  fecli. 

It's  lit;ht  and  sanitary.     Does  not  interfaro 

with  walking.     Goaranteed  or  money 

baek.    &0c  each  or  91  per  pair  at  &hoe 

and  drug  stores,  or  mailed  direct. 

Get  real  foot  comfort  this 

very  day.     Dr.  Scholl's  adTlee 

free  on  all  foo^  ailments. 

The  Sertoli  Mfg.  Co., 

21.1  lib  H<-hillrrSt, 


Foot 

Book 

FREE 


WriteToda^ 


DOO 
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A  Christmas  Gift 
Men  Really  Want ! 

$35 

stand  »:i.50 
Kxtra 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  practical  Tables  adapted  to  the  most  ex- 
pert play.  They  are  strongly  made,  beauti- 
fully finished,  with  superb  cabinet  work. 

The  style  illustrated  is  simple  in  design,  but 
very  strong,  with  mahogany  finish  and  hand- 
some stamfjed  bronze  corners.  It  is  a  Com- 
bination Table — for  both  Billiards  and  Pool. 
The  following  accessories  are  included  with- 
out extra  charge : 

16  pool  balls,  4  48-inch  cues,  I  36-inch  cue,  10 
pins  for  Pin  Pool,  I  triangle,  I  bridge,  I  pool  bottle,  6 
pocket  stops,  book  of   instructions,  extra  tips,  cue   chalk. 

The  stand  is  not  essential,  but  often  is  a  great  con- 
venience. With  each  Burrowes  Table  is  furnished,  free, 
a  set  of  four  hardwood  leveling  blocks,  for  use  in  mount- 
ing on  dining-room  or  library  table. 

Our  catalog  contains  many  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
tables,  at  prices  from  $13  up,  on  terms  of  $1  or  more 
down  and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Wnte  for  cata- 
log, or  order  directly  from  this  advertisement. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO   RED  TAPE 

On  rt-cfiiit  of  firht  install iit  w.-  will  wliip  T;il>lo.    Play  on 

it  one  w<*ek.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it  an-l  (vn  its  receipt 
we  will  refnnd  your  Mt-posit.  Tliis  <>nsurfs  ymi  a  fie*-  trial. 
Write  t'clav  I'-r  i]liistr:it«<|  r:it;il'  ST.  giviii;;  prifis.  Icrius.  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  707  Center  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


THE  SPICE   OF  LIFE 


Fire  and  Thief  Proof 

.^ilv.rwan-  and  j.wclry.  prict.'Icss  through 
association  —  papers —  how  foolish  not  to 
protrct  thim  wht-n  the  cost  is  so  trillinc. 

This  ruL'i.'<d  little  safe  is  a  miniature  of 
our  lark'esl  ottice  safe,  as  rewards  strength 
and  protection  .ilfi.nl,  .!  Tii.'  <,r,..  i,,,,,,..  ^  ,i.. 
guaranteed 


MEILINK'S 
HOME  5AFE5 


Tf  «//  for  cntti/oc  slnKfiii^  ^o  stv/es 
Mil;  »IKII.hK  >IF(;,.  CO.,  IIM»;t,liirks()n  St.,  Toledo, 


,  Ohio  I 


Keen    Cut. — "  Would  you  marry  him  if 

you  w(Te  me?  "  • 

"  I'd  marry  any  one  that  asked  me,  if  I 
were  j'ou." — Houston  Post, 


In  Luck. — "  The  codfish,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, "  lays  more  than  a  million  eggs." 

"It  is  mighty  lucky  for  the  codfish  that 
slu>  doesn't  have  to  cackle  over  every  egg," 
said  a  student  who  came  from  a  farm. — 
1  ndiana polls   Journal. 


Another  Dog. — GuiGGS — "  Lost  money 
in  that  stock  deal,  did  you?  Say,  let  me 
give  you  a  pointer." 

Brujgs — "  No  you  don't.  No  more 
pointers  for  me.  What  I'm  looking  for  now 
is  a  retriever." — Boston  Transcript. 


Got  the  Hay. — Zoo  Superintendent — 
"  What  was  all  the  rumpus  out  here  this 
morning?  " 

Attendant — "  The  bull  moos©  and  the 
elephant  were  fighting  over  their  feed.", 

"  What  happened?  " 

"  The  donkey  ate  it."— Life. 


Hard  on  Wagner. — "  Which  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  melodious  Wagnerian  opera?!' 
asked  Mrs.  Cumrox. 

"  There  are  several  I  haven't  heard, 
aren't  there?  "  rejoined  her  husband. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  guess  it's  one  of  them."— Tl'os/i- 
ington  Star. 


Tough  Indeed. — "  More  tough  luck," 
whispered  his  wife. 

"  Well,  what  now?  "  he  muttered. 

"  You  know  Miss  Green  never  sings 
without  her  music?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  she's  brought  her  music." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Angel  of  Scanty  Creek. — Miss  Laura 
Gaston  Young,  the  belle  of  Scanty  Creek, 
dropt  in  on  ye  correspondent  last  Saturday 
and  hift  us  a  mess  of  artichokes,  a  persim- 
mon-fed 'possum,  and  enough  red  peppers 
and  "  sweet  'taters  "  to  "  season  "  and 
"  trim  "  the  varmint.  Call  again,  Wing- 
less Seraph  ! — Memphis  News-Scimitar. 


Post-mortem  Chat. — Two  Irishmen  were 
working  on  the  roof  of  a  building  one  day 
wlieii  one  made  a  misstep  and  fell  to  the 
ground.     Tlie  other  leaned  over  and  called : 

"  Are  yez  dead  or  alive,  Mike?  " 

"  O'iin  alive,"  said  Mike,  feebly. 

"  Sure  you're  such  a  liar  Oi  don't  know 
wliether  to  belave  yez  or  not." 

"  Well,  then,  Oi  must  be  dead,"  said 
Mike,  "  for  yez  would  ne^ver  dare  to  call  me 
a  liar  if  Oi  wor  aioive." — Philadelphiit 
Ri  conl. 


His  Implements. — The  small  daughter  of 
the  house  was  busily  .setting  the  table  for 
expected  company  when  her  mother  called 
to  her: 

"  Put  down  llu-ee  forks  at  each  i)!;u'e, 
dear." 

Having  made  some  ()l).servations  on  li(>r 
own  ar'count  when  the  expected  guest.s  had 
(lined  with  her  mother  before,  she  inquired 
thoughtfully: 

"  Siiall  I  give  Uncle.lohn  three  knives?  ' 
—  Kansas  City  Star. 
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Walnut  Cake 

Most  people  like  the  flavor  of  nuts,  and 
this  cake  brings  this  seasoning  out  deli- 
ciously.  It  makes  an  ideal  dessert  for  a  well 
appointed  meal.     To  get  best  results  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE — Cream  one  scant  cup  butter,  add 
gradually  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  ihen  the 
beaten  yollts  of  three  eggs  and  flavor  to  taste.  Mix 
and  sift  together  three  cups  flour  and  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Dilute  two  tablespoons  Borden's 
Condensed  Milk  with  ha  If  a  cup  of  water.  Add 
the  milk  and  flour  alternately  to  the  first  mixture, 
a  little  at  a  time;  tlien  add  one  cup  walnut  kernels. 

Lastly   add  the  beaten  whites. 

Bake  in  pans  lined  with  greased 

paper,  from  forty  to  fihy  minutes, 

in  a  moderate  oven. 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

>f/j\  BORDEN'S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

" Leaden  of  Quality  ' ' 

Est.  1857  New  York 


ALSEY   |HERMOSTAT 

EAT  Regulator 


3S  temperature  even,  saves  coal,  relieves  you 
of  all  necessity  for  tending  to  heater  dampers. 
So  simple  that  anyone  can  easily  attach  it  to 
J  steam,  hot  water  or  air  heater— has  no  electrical 
contact,  no  batteries,  no  springs 
or   weight-motor   to   get    out    of 
order.  "Cost  within  the  reach  of 
all.     (luaranteed  for  ten   years. 

Opi-rntos  (Ifiiiipers  irraduatly — securiiij: 
inaxitiiiiiu  h«-.Ht  witli  iiiiiiiniuin  fuel  cost. 

Time  .tltarliinent  niitomatically  warms 
lip  housf  in  tlu^  moi-nin?  Write  for 
Uesoriptivp  Booklet  "D" — it  is  free. 

w.w.HOGLE  ,.,r;ia:'"s?rPM,.. 

DEA  I. Kits  jrASTED-adrerlisina  helps  fiirnisheiifree 


Actual  Size 
9  in.  in  diameter 


1^ 


SHeUiCNJO    STICK 


Makes  a  rich,  creamy 
lather.  Trial  size  stick 
{size  shown)  mailed 
for   4   cts.  in   stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y         199  Fulton  St..  New  York 
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Too  Confident. — Friend — "  Why  do  you 
still  call  him  Baby?  " 

Parent — "  We  named  him  for  a  loser." 
— New  York  Sun. 


Complimentary. — Lawyer  (to  judge) — 
"  I  admit  that  my  client  called  the  plaintiff 
an  ox,  but,  seeing  the  price  of  meat,  1  con- 
sider that  rather  as  a  compliment  than  an 
insult." — Sacred   Heart    Review. 


How  It's  Done.— Gabe— "  What  is  cul- 
ture? " 

Steve — "  Culture  is  when  you  speak  of 
the  House  Beautiful  when  yo\i  mean  the 
beautiful  house." — Cincinnali  Enquirer. 


Duress. — "  I  am  afraid  you  have  said 
things  you'll  be  sorry  for,"  said  the  prudent 
friend. 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  replied  the  orator. 
"  But  the  men  who  are  supervising  this 
campaign  convinced  me  that  I'd  be  still 
sorrier  if  I  didn't  say  them." — Washington 
Star. 


Her  Idea. — Father — "  Do  you  think 
you  can  support  my  daughter  in  better  style 
than  that  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed? " 

SriTOR — "  Privately,  and  between  you 
and  me,  sir,  1  believe  Mabel's  idea  that  I 
can  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  is  leaving 
home." — St.  Louis  Re-public. 


Only  Half. — Platitudinous  Person — 
"  I  suppose,  my  dear  Mr.  Gotrox,  that  you 
have  used  '  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,' 
as  your  life's  motto?  " 

Mr.  Gotrox — "  Certainly',  sir,  cer- 
tainly !  But  that's  oidy  half  of  it.  You 
should  add  that  I  made  the  hay  from  the 
grass  other  people  let  grow  under  tla  ir 
feet." — J  udge. 


City  Orders. — The  bank,  in  consequence 
of  a  farmer's  failure,  hi-,d  to  finance  a  large 
farm,  and  last  spring  the  man  they  had 
put  in  charge  of  it  wired  to  the  London 
manager  of  the  bank:  "  Lambing  begins 
next  month.  If  drought  continues  will  re- 
sult in  total  loss." 

"  Postpone  lambing  till  further  orders," 
wired  back  the  resourceful  London  mana- 
ger.— London  Opinion. 


Real  Trouble. — First  Excited  R.R. 
Official — "  Heard  the  news?  " 

Second  Same  Thinc; — "  Oh,  not  so  bad. 
Only  five  killed — two  of  'em  brakemen." 

First — "  But,  my  heavens,  didn't  you 
know  that  along  with  that  vaudeville  bag- 
gage we  were  carrying  Jungleo,  the  $200,- 
000  trained  baboon?  The  wreck  drove  him 
crazy,  and  the  owner's  getting  ready  to  sue 
the  road  for  his  full  value." — Pack. 


Family  Rumpus. 

{Bulgarians     have    taken     Adam. — News 
Item.) 

It  was  there  in  the  Garden  of — Allah, 
The  Turks  started  in  to  raise  Cain, 
And  we  have  it  bj'  cable, 
The  Bulgars  weren't  Abel 
Their  valorous  ire  to  restrain. 

And  when  Eve  with  its  shadows  had  fallen 
The  victors  caught  all  as  thej^  fled 
And  glad  that  they  had  'em 
They  promptlj'  took  Adam, 
And  gave  the  Turks  Hades  instead. 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 


Copr.  Life  Pub.  Co. 


Obey  that    Impulse 


And  subscribe 
regularly  to 


"  Bygones" 

The  handsome  premium 
picture  given  with  each 
yearly  subscription  this 
season. 

The  Miniature  Life 

is  a   special   edition   of    LIFE  in 
miniature  size,  printed  in  colors, 
and  containing  some  of  our 
best  jokes  and  pictures.  Free 
to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  a  two-cent   stamp. 


Enclosed 
find     One 
Dollar    (Ca- 
nadian   S1.13. 
Foreign    $1.26). 
Send     Life     for 
three    months  to 


/      Open  only    to  now  siihscriliors  :    no  subscription 
/•'        leiifweil   iit    this  nilc.      This  ordor  must   come 
to  us  (liioot :   not  tliroush  an  .'iiroiit  or  dealer. 
LIFE.  62  West  31.  N'ew  V.jrk 

ONE  YEAR  $5.00.   (CANADIAN,  $5.52,  FOREIGN.  $6.C4) 


AGENTS 


SOMETHING 
NEW 

Brandt's  iipwly  patented  Combination  .'^liaving 
Brush  and  Beard  Sufteutr.   Latliers  tile  face,  in- 
itiadof  using  liandsto  rulj  in.usc  tlic  little  rub- 
her  fingers,    attached  to  shaving  brush.      Only 
nitary  method  of  rubbing  in  lather  to  prepare  face  for 
aving.     Softens  the  beard  much  better  than  ordinary 
method.  .lust  tlie  thing  for  a  mail  with  wiry  beard  and 
tender  .*kin.   Give."!  a  facial  message  with  evrry  shiive.    Pre- 
vents ingrowinii  tiairs.    Bristles  set  in  rubber,    .'sells  on  siglit; 
every  man  wants  one.  Write  lor  wholesale  terms  and  pn<  es. 

D.  Brandt  Brnsh  Co.,  42  Hadson  St..  New  York  City 


Put  the  "  Winslow  Smile"  on  Your  Boy ! 
HE  knows  which  skates  the  '  fellers  '  wear  I 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Write  for  new  catalogue  No.    1 8.  containing  rules  of  leading 
Hockey  Associations. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFC   CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:    Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  b.  A. 

Sales  Rooms:    New  York,  84  Chambers  St. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agency  :  Phil.  B.  Bckeart  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Stocks  to  be  found  at  LONDON,  8  Long  Lane,  E.G.,  PARIS,  64  Avenue 

dela  Grande  Armee :  BERLIN;  SYDNEY  and  BRISBANE,  AnstraUa; 

D0NEDIN,  AUCKLAND  KSA  WELLINGTON,  New  Zealand. 
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**What   the    Guaranteed 
Radioptican  Does  " 

'•I  have  thrown  tliis  picture  up 


n,1«*. 


lO  times  its  size  so  that  you  may 

all  see  at  once  how  simply  the 

Radioptican  is  offt;rated  and 

how  clean  and  clear  is  the 

image   it  produces  and 

how  beautiful  the  color 

reproduction. 

Now   note    how 

thoroughly   the 

Radioptican  is 

guaranteed 

by     its 

makers. 


DiOPTICi 


"This 
Radiop- 
tican   has 
given  me  and 
my     family 
more   fun    than 
anything  I  c<juld 
possibly     have 
bought  them.    It  has 
helped    me    entertain 
my  guests,  it  has  amused 
and   instructed   my   chil- 
dren,   it    has    made    every 
j)icture  in  the  family  album 
a  life  size  portrait. 

"The  Radioptican  projects  anythint: 
— no     lantern    slides    necessary.     Just 
slip  in  your  niauazine  or  newspaper  clip- 
pirn,',  your  photo,  your  colored  post  card, 
and  evi!ry  detail  is  reproduce  with  surpris- 
iny  accuracy. 

'This  model  No.  341  cost  me  .$15.00.  There 
are  many  other  models  at  lower  and  hinher 
rices  for  electricity,  acetylene  (complete  with 
venerator  ready  to  operate)  and  nas  linhtine.  All 
models  pictured  and  explained  in  a  free  book, 

*Home  Entertainment' 

Write  (or  it.  With  the  book  you  will  get  a  card  entitling  you 
to  a  free  drmonst  ration  of  the  Radioptican.  Sold  wherever 
photo  supplies  and  optical  goods  a'c  sold.  Also  in  department 
stores  and  toy  shops.  $2. 50  to  250.00.  Canadian  price  20% 
hlBber. " 

H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY 

807  River  Street,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

I^n  I  Grinilen  and  Makers  of  Optictil  Insirumtnti  fcr  over  40  Years 

BRANCHES:    45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York     San  Francisco     Lonilon 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


^Ve  iiKiiii  :i  1>VI  ^  1  ll-l  tM-  Dl  I'l.K  A  1  OH. 
Willi  **  UaiiM'u"  OiU-tl  I'ut  «'kiii('iit  ItucL 
iii'K3t>vc  roll,  that  ideal  nt^stsiiinl.itlwayH 
r'-ft'ly  when  yo  i  want  t<>  (juickl)'  iimk'- 
11M)  roplm  from  I'l-ii  Written  aixt  oO 
Co|)t*-s  from  TypiMViitldi  OrJirinal 
CoiiipW  tc  Diijilirator  co»t8  #•"». 
but  U'l-  doTi'l  Wftiit  your  inon.-y 
until  yn)i  nrv  sntisfifd  that  it  i.^  nil 
ri.lii,  an  if  von  nrr  inli  riMl<*«l  jiisl 
writ4»  to  s»'nd  it  on  10  Doyt*  Trial  Hlthoiit  l>cpoHll. 
FELIX  r.  UA(  S  111  I'l.irAlOlt    ro.,  Un»%  IthU*.,  1  1 1   John  St..  N.  Y. 

Oriental 

Antique  and  modern  rugs  of  distinct- 
ive character,  and  at  prices  as  low  as 
compatible  with  quality.  Personal 
attention  given  to  mail  orders. 

Antique  Chinese  Rugs  a  Specialty 

JONES  &  BRINDISI 

4&2  FIFTH  AVE.,      Kdoi  Building,      NEW  YORK 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

November  8. — News  of  the  octtiipalion  of  Salon- 
ica  by  the  Greek-s  is  confirmed  by  cable 
dispatehes. 

General  Jose  Maria  Valladeres,  Hondiiran  in-stir- 
rectionist  leader,  i.s  assa-s.-^inated  in  the  streets 
of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua. 

November  10. — Fearing  a  massacre  of  non- 
combatants,  the  Turkish  authotities  order  a 
disarmament  of  the  populace  of  Constantin- 
ople. 

.James  Bryce,  BritLsh  Amba.ssador  to  the  United 
.States,  re-signs,  and  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  is 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Noveml)er  11. — The  British  Royal  Commission 
of  Divorce  recommends  equality  of  the  sexes 
before  the  law  and  an  extension  of  the  grounds 
for  divorce. 

November  12. — Jose  Canalejas.  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain,  is  assa&sinated  in  Madrid  by  Manuel 
Pardinas  Sareiata,  who  then  committed 
suicide. 

Turkey  aslis  Bulgaria  to  grant  an  armistice. 

November  13. — A  meeting  of  the  HoiLse  of  Com- 
mons is  broken  up  by  a  riot  led  by  Unioni.sts 
angered  by  the  presentation  by  Premier 
.\squith  of  a  resolution  nsscinding  a  so-called 
"snap"  vote  of  November  11  which  deft^ated 
a  Liberal  amendment  to  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill. 


Domestic 

November  9. — The  Bureau  of  Pensions  reports 
that  $1,383,368,163  in  war  pensions  has  been 
paid  out  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

November  10. — Clement  A.  Gri.scom,  for  many 
years  a  leading  flgiire  in  the  American  marine 
transportation  busin&ss,  dies  at  his  home  in 
Pliiladelphia. 

The  election  of  "VVoodrow  Wilson  to  the  Presi- 
dency is  celebrated  by  about  ten  thousand 
Filipmos,  including  Emilio  Agulnaldo,  at 
Manila  because  of  Democratic  assurances  that 
the  Philippines  will  be  given  their  independ- 
ence with  American  protection. 

Charles  Page  Bryan  resigns  as  American  Am- 
liassador  to  Japan. 

November  11. — Secretary  of  War  Stim.son  for- 
bids the  building  of  1,000-foot  piers  at  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J. 

November  13. — Mfteen  persons  are  killed  in  a 
train  wreck  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  antl 
Dayton  Railroad  near  Indianapolis. 

James  McCrea  resigns  as  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Samuel  Hea  is 
namcti  as  his  succes.sor. 

President  Taft  fixes  the  Panama  Canal  toll 
rates  at  $1.20  per  ton  for  vessels  carrying 
passengers  or  cargo,  eighty  cents  for  etnpty 
vessels,  fifty  cents  for  warsliips.  and  .¥1.20 
for  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and 
supply  ships. 

November  14. — Larz  Anderson,  Minister  to 
Belgium,  is  chosen  to  succeed  C.  P.  Bryan  at 
Toliyo. 

Lee  McClung  resigns  as  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  to  bo  succeeded  by  Cai-nii  A. 
Thompson,  Secretary  to  President  Taft. 
Charles  D.  Hillcs,  who  resigned  as  Secretary 
to  the  President  to  become  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Campaign  Committee, 
will  return  to  his  former  position. 


Mr.  Z.  N.  Estes,  Attorney-General  of 
Shelby  County,  Tennt -^ee,  writes  us  that 
The  Spectator  was  mistaken  in  saying  that 
there  were  85  homicides  in  Memphis  in 
1911,  as  quoted  in  our  columns.  He  says: 
"  There  were  not  but  50  in  the  city  of 
M(imphis  during  that  time,  and  over  80 
per  cent,  of  this  number  were  the  killings 
of  negroes  by  negroes."  The  complexion 
of  the  criminals  was  noticed  in  our  article, 
but  the  downward-revision  of  the  number 
warrants  this  correction.  The  correction 
reminds  Mr.  Estes  of  the  candidate  for 
judge  who  denied  heatedly  the  charge  that 
he  liad  been  indicted  three  times,  exclaim- 
ing: "It  is  not  true  !  It  is  a  lie  !  I  have 
not  been  indicted  but  twice  !  "  Mr.  Estes 
has  humor  as  well  as  mod»>sty.  Wo  learn 
that  his  oftice  was  successful  in  over  {)0 
I)er  cent,  of  the  murder  cases  tried  in  1911, 
a  figure  that  should  bring  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  homicide  statistics  in  that  vicinity. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  quesJons  concerning  the  correct  use 
oF  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  H.  C.  W.,"  Buffalo,  Minn. — "  Is  the  use  of  the 
words  '  fraternal '  and  '  fraternity '  permissible  in 
an  organization  comp)osed  of  both  men  and 
women?  " 

Yes;  just  as,  when  speaking  of  a  mixt  group, 
we  use  pronouns  of  the  masculine  gender. 

"C.  S.  M.,"  Ida  Grove,  la. — "A  and  B  disagree. 
A  claims  that  Robert  Browning  had  no  authority 
to  use  the  word  'pique'  as  he  does  in  'The  Ride 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,'  and  that  either  he  or  the 
printer  misspelled  the  work  'peak,'  which  Brown- 
ing intended  to  use.  Is  A  right?  Is  there  any 
authority  aside  from  Browning  for  the  use  of 
'pique'  as  he  uses  it?" 

Consult  the  notes  of  Rolfe  and  Hershey  in  their 
school  editions  of  selections  from  Browning. 
There,  if  the  Lexicographer  is  not  mistaken,  you 
will  find  some  information  about  Browning's  use 
of  the  word.  The  dictionaries  generally  record 
the  form  pique  as  "erroneous"  for  peak;  the 
Stand.vkd  Dictionary  designates  it  as  rare. 

"H.  C.  C,"  Holden,  Mass.— "Kindly  tell  me 
the  lapsus  calami  in  writing  the  following  sen- 
tence, and  why:  'No  true  man  wiU  throw  all  the 
responsibility  off  himself  onto  the  system.'  " 

The  Lexicographer  finds  no  sUp  of  the  pen 
(other  than  the  error  of  writing  on  to  as  one  word) 
in  the  sentence  quoted;  but  the  rhetoric  of  the 
sentence  is  open  to  improvement.  "  Upon  the 
system"  is  much  better  than  "on  to  the  system.  " 

"H.  C.  J.,"  Montgomery,  Ala. — "Please  in- 
form me  if  the  name  'Courtney'  refers  to  any 
distinguished  character." 

The  form  "Courtney"  is  a  variant  of  "  Court - 
enay,"  the  name  of  an  illustrious  French  family 
which  flourished  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Members  of  this  family  passed  over  to 
England  and  their  descendants  became  famous  in 
the  church  and  state  affairs  of  England  from  the 
1 4th  to  the  20th  century,  one,  WiUiam  Courtenay 
11342-96),  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
origin  of  the  name  has  been  traced  to  the  Old 
French  courte,  "short,"  and  nez,  "nose." 

"L.  G.,"  Vicksburg,  Miss. — "Does  a  widow 
drop  her  husband's  given  name,  or  does  she  re- 
tain it?  In  other  words,  should  she  be  addrest 
as  "Mrs.  John  Smith'  or  her  own  given  or  Chris- 
tian name,  'Mrs.  Mary  Smith'  ?  " 

It  is  now  the  custom  for  a  widow  to  continue 
to  use  her  husband's  name.  In  business  papers, 
during  the  husband's  life  and  after,  it  is  better  to- 
ns;  her  own  name,  since  that  is  the  more  dis- 
tinctive for  her. 

"M.."  Clyde,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  give  the  pro- 
nimciation  of  '  brassiC-re."  " 

"Brassifere"  is  a  French  word  (but  occurs  in 
French  only  in  the  plural  form,  brassieres).  It 
is  new  in  English  use,  and  still  has  its  French 
sound,  which  is  approximately  brasyair'  (a  as 
a  in  ask,  ai  as  in  air).  By  a  in  ask  is  meant  not 
the  a  in  fat  nor  the  a  in  father,  but  a  soimd  be- 
tween the  two,  nearer,  however,  to  the  latter. 

"P.  G.,"  New  York,  N.  \. — "Kindly  let  me 
know  whether  the  clause  'hopeless  incurable 
neurotic'  or  'hopelessly  incurable  neurotic'  is 
the  right  usage  in  the  sentence:  '  He  is  a  hopeless 
(or  hopeh«sly)  incurable  neiu-otic'  " 

If  it  is  the  cure  that  is  hopeless  (not  to  be  hoped 
for),  say  "hopelessly  incurable." 

"Orders,"  Spencer,  la. — -"In  our  office,  orders 
are  sent  out  prefaced  as  follows:  ' Plea.se  enter  our 
order  for  shipment  to  Smithville,  Ohio,  for  (of) 
(here  follow  the  items  ordered).'  Which  is  cor- 
rect, 'for'  or  'of?  If  botli  are  correct,  which  is 
the  preferable  construction?" 

The  sent<.'nce  orders  the  shipment  (to  Smith- 
ville) of  certain  goods.  If  one  means  to  give 
"an  order  for  certain  goods,"  the  plirase  "for 
shipment  to  .Smlthvillt^"  is  parenthetical,  should 
be  .set  off  by  commas,  and  further  should  be  al- 
tert>d  in  wording  in  order  to  make  it  impossible 
for  one  to  road  the  sentence  as  an  "order  for  the 
shipment  of"  .soand-srt.  One  ct)uld  write,  "enter 
our  ordiT.  making  shipment  to  Smithville,  for" 
so-and-so;  better,  "cuter  our  order  for  the  follow- 
ing, making  shipment  to  Smithville"  (or  to  bo 
shipped  to  Smithville]. 
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RAYMPND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Round  the  World 

Including   South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, Jan.  22. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Three  Magniticent  Tours, 
Feb.  I,  Feb.  20,  June  28. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 

Egypt  with  or  without  the  Holy 
Land,  including:  Mediterranean 
Countries,  Jan.  7,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  19. 

JAPAN 

Cherry  Blossom  Tours.    Trans-Si- 
berian Route  optional. 
Feb.  14,  March  13. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Spain,  Algeria,  Italy  &  Riviera 
Frequent  departures  Jan.  to  May. 

Various  t^'Ura  of  earh  type  —  Small  P.irtiei. 
Ideal  lA-aders — The  best  of  everytliingr. 
Send  fur  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306   Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Monthi'  Tour  Under  Escort 
Jan.  -i  lo.Mii.v  -J.    $1  13.-> 

"All  expenses."     First-class  throughout 
Jiipnii    III    Chprry    llltiMMoiii  Tiiiio 

Send  for  Booklet 

THE   PILGRIM   TOVRS 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agts. 

Old    South  <'liiirrli  Illds,,   ltoi>itoii 

'.;'.:.'>  Flllli  .%\<>iiuo.  \e«v  VorK 


PIARSTER^ffilSSOPEAN 

I'prsiinally    ('onitii<-f od    P:irll<>sln 

M:iv.  June  mid  July  to  I  ho 
4'0.\TI.\K.\T  .%M>  IIKITISII    l«>l,fr:>i 

\oRHr.iV,.swi':i>i':v  ic  dk.v.m.auk 

SEND  FOR  ITINKHARIF.S. 
H'e  have  uneqjtalled facilities  for  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
AVw  York  or  Boston.     Write  for  any  in- 
formation Pertaining  to  travel. 
Gkoroe  K.  Marstebs 

■2«  WashinKtonSt  .  B<ipt.>n    31  W.  30th  .St ,  N.  Y. 


Cunard 

Cruises 


"^ 
^ 


K 


Unsurpassed  Luxury  and  Comfort 

Madeira,  Gibraltar.  Algiers 
j^  X''  Monaco,  Naples.  Alexandria 

^V'     "FRANCONIA"  Nov.  28,Jan.  18 
"LACONIA"  Jan.  4* 
'CARONIA"  Jan.  30,  Mar.  15     A 

THE  CUNARD  S.  S.  <:0.,  Ltd.  ^^^ 


STOPOVERS    PERMITTED 
[.A  CARTE  WITHOUT  CHARGE 


'EXPRESS  SAILING  JAN.  4th 
Monaco  Naples  Alexandria 

For  Fiirticulars  apply  to 


21  State  St..  New  York 


Travel  with  Dunning 

TIIK  NILE  TO  THE  2ND  CATAKAl'T 

ralt'stiiip.     JfiiMiary.     Ft-bruary     and     March. 
Un$uipas9<-d  lour.      Book  early. 

Spring  and  summertours  to  Eiirop(».     Tours 

Aroiiiui  the  World.  Private  partifs  a  specialty. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  (  oii^'r(*:;.'\tional  House.   Itoston 

fiO.'i  Sprrrkol9-(';ill  BIdp. ,  Sail  FrniUMsco 


EAGER  TOURS 

Small  select  parties,  high  grade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  TH  K  ORIENT  in  Feb., 
March  and  April,  jfti.'JO  upward.  Summer 
Tours  to  EUROPK.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
iuRs"  a  booklet  for  independent  travelers 
with  rates  and  sailings  (or  all  lines. 
The  Ea^r  Tours.  SOX  N.  Charles  St.,  Raltimoi-e.Md. 


Privacy,    Independence,  Comfort 

Tlie  best  and  most   leisurely  tour  throusrh 

|The  Holy  Land, 
Turkey&Greece. 

Booklet  No.  Fand 
t  urther  particn  lars 
on  request. 
TABET'S  TOURS  C0..389  Fifth  Ave..N.Y. 


1  ne  Dest  ana  mosi   leisur 

EGYPT 


University  Prints 


JiBO  at  one  pent  each.  Griek  Hanrtlxiok  by  Ed 
mand  Von  Mach.  1  Tol..  $1.50.  Italian  Handbooks 
2  vols..  $1.50  each.  Send  2c  htamp  for  cataloirue 
BI'ICK.%11  OK  |T.\l%KICSiriTK.«  %■<:■, 

19  TRINITY  PLAfK.  BOSTON. 


Classified    ColiiDins 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptnessassured.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Colb- 
M.\N,  Pat  Lawyer, 624  FSt.Washington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
tor  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  ftee. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BEST 
Inventions  Sought  by  Capital.      Write  for 
free  book. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY, 
Dept.  63  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE 

PUKCHASKASOUTHEIIN  FAllM 

Prices  $10  an  Acre  Up.  Nature  fa- 
vors you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain,  mild 
winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious 
and  school  privileges  ihe  best.  Beef,  pork, 
poultry,  sheep  and  dairying  pay  handsomely. 
Large  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck,  com,  cotton, 
nuts  and  apples."Southern  Field, "state  book- 
lets and  allfacts  free.  M.V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.%ttrncliveT«veiit>'  Rotini  llrlck  Koiisn 

in  good  condition,  with  wooden  bam,  situated 
on  one-half  acre  of  land  in  one  of  the  best 
residence  locations  in  Bennington,  Vt.  Lawn, 
garden,  shrubs,  some  fruit,  and  pergola. 

Ninety  foot  tiled  piazza,  pot  te-cochere,  elec- 
tric lights,  gas  and  coal  ranges,  steam  heat, 
two  fireplaces,  three  bath  rooms,  laundry 
and  excellent  running  water. 

House  cost  over  $25,000  and  will  sell  at  bar- 
gain price  to  settle  an  estate. 

Address  Lock  Box  P,  BENNINGTON, 
VT.,  for  further  particulars. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS -GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A 
HOUSEHOLD  Specialty  proposition  that 
■will  bring  you  $40  to  f  75  a  week. 

AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  CO., 
Div.  L,  LEMONT,  ILLS. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sKeicii  lor  free  reoori  as  Ki 
paientauiiity.  GUIDE  liOOK  and  WH.AT 
TO  INVENT,  witl)  vaiuaoie  List  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLI()N 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Prfieress:  samnie  tree. 
VICTOR  T.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  Spare  time  only  re- 
quired. Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
sworn  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co  , 
53H  Pea^e  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  I'ndcrwonds,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  .M  frs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rei)uilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(EsUb.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


Refined  young  women  to  take  subscriptions 
for  "A  COLONIAL  BELLE'S  MES.SAGE 
TOTHEGIRLSOF  TODAY,  'a  book  so 
remarkable  that  a^hole  pase  article  was  re- 
cently g  ven  it  by  flie  New  York  World  and 
other  leading  papers;  recognition  of  merit 
never  achieved  by  any  other  book.  The  Ideal 
Christmas  Book.  Sells  itself  at  sight.  De- 
scriptive circular  free.  Sample  copy  Jl.OO 
postpaid. 

C.  H.  Graves  Company,  Publishers, 

Parkway,  Philadelphia 

F.A.CT  and  FANCY  Furnished  for  the  prep- 
aration of  speeches,  lectures,  essays,  debates, 
toasts,  club  papers,  etc.  General  Research, 
and  Study  Programs  arranged.  Authors 
Revision  Bureau,  .58  Morningside,  N.Y,City. 


DO   NOT  VISIT 


The  Panama  Canal 

Or  the  West  Indies, 

without  sending  for  the  booklet  of  the  21- 
day  limited  cruises,  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  4, 
111  13,  of  the  New  Touring  Steamship 
STEPHANO  of  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE, 

visiting  Colon,  Panama,  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, Port  Antonio  and  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica; and  Havana,  Cuba. 

21  DAYS-$100.00  UP 

Limited  to  150  passengers.  Ample  deck 
space  owing  to  small  numbercarried.  No 
difficidties  in  obtaining  carriages  or  con- 
veyances at  ports  of  call.  Send  for  hand- 
some illustrated  Booklet  105. 

IIOURl\«;    .1:    CO. 

17  Ituttoiy  I>l:ici>.  \<>w  York 

Or  any  tourist  agent 


University  Travel 


THE  Mi:i>ITEltItANEA> 
THE  NILE 
P.VLESTINE 
GREECE 

Sailings  in  Januarj',  February,  March, 
chartered  yacht  on  tlie  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athena  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Send  for  illustrated  announcement . 
BUREAU  OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL^ 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


Parties   sailing 

ever.v  month 

January  to  Ju. 

ly.   Best  routes, 
hest   management,    bept    testimonials 
the  lowest  prices  in  the  World, 
TEMPLE   TOl'RS,  8  Reaeon  .Street,  Boston,  Mats 


Europe 


Orient 


ni 


bO  3t  My  Expense  ,°,.  Av'orldrs  .Sund"  y 
School  Convention.  Baedeker's  Guide 
Books  presented  free  to  each  member.  Bab- 
cock'sEuropeanTours,1137  DeanSt. ,  Brooklyn 

Going 
Abroad  ? 

Here  are  four  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  profitable  books. 

In  London  Town 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  Smith  knows  how 
to  introduce  you  to  "all  the  men  of  the 
town,"  whetherthey  are  at  honie,  in  a  hovel 
or  a  palace,  noonday  or  midnight.  Brim- 
ful of  news,  illustrations,  laughs.  Cloth, 
fl..50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

Hy  F.  Berkeley  Snrith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  gayest  parts  of  life  in  Paris.  135 
captivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  French  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth.  i-1..50. 

Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

I'.y  F.  Berkeley  .^mith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Parisa 

Racy  sketclies  of  life  .lud  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Pans.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.20.  

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44.60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Around  the  World 


I'rom  Sail  Francisco  Feb. 6 

S.  .S.  Cleveland  no  days— 

$650  up  including  all 

necessary  expenses. 

\L  Panama  Canal 

West  Indies,  Bermuda  and 

the  .Spanisli  .Main. 
8  CRUISES  by  .S.   S.  Vic- 
toria Luise  and  the  S.  S. 
Moltke  during  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  Apl. 

Weekly  Tours 

by  Atlas  Line  to  J;imaica 
and  Panama  Canal. 


Write  for  full  information 

Hamburg- A  merican 
Line 


41-45  Broadway,  New 


EGYPT-ITALY 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Ti»SANFRANClSCO.AUSTRALIA,CEYLON.etc 
^/•AA  1st  CABIN -2nd  CABIN  ^Q7r 

^DUU      (STOP-OVERS)      ^oio 

SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE 

The  pleasantest  and  most  comfortable 
route  Summer  or  Winter.  19  DAYS,  San 
Franci.'ico  to  Sidney,  via  HONOLULU  and 
SAMOA.  Splendid  twin-screw  (io,ooo  ton) 
steamers  "SIERRA,"  "SONOMA"  and 
"VENTURA." 

SliOHonolulu&tilaWydneySaOO 

S:ulinK>*  every  two  weeliB:  Dec  3,  17.  31.  .I»n. 
14,  2>>.  etc.  Write  or  wire  NOW  for  berihg. 
Send  for  foMer. 

OCEANIC    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 
673  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Go  this  winter  to 

SWITZERLAND 

and  enjoy  from  6  to  8  hours'  sunshine 
daily  at  altitudes  to  suit  all  constitutions. 

Exhilarating  winter  sports.  Delight- 
ftil  pa'-tinies.  Call  and  see  us  or  simply 
write  for  Parcel  4  w  hich  is  a  special  ie- 
lection  of  our  best  illustrated  b<3oklets. 

We  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION    BUREAU 
OF  SWITZERLAND 

241  Fifth  Aveoae,   New  York 
77ie  attractive  American  home  of  Switzerland 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAI>E  T01R.S.    (iI.ENS  KAI.I.H.  .N.  T. 


Egypt.  Palestine,  Greece,  Jan.  2.i,  April 
H.  tio-operative.  Best  value.  Lowest  price. 
Thorough,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
.Small  select  party.  Conducted  by  Prof  l.ibby. 
LIBBT  TRAVEL  CLUB,  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 

■  /'hi-  Hi- St  III   I r,t-,-il" 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 

Exclusive  arrangements;  tours  de  luxe. 
Jan  21  from  New  York  eastward;  Feb.  14 
and  Mar. 15  from  .San  Francisco  westward. 
SOUTH    AMERICA 

Sail  Feb.  1st  from  New  York. 
The   ColWer  Method-The   Best   of  ETcrytkiag 

Send  for  annouruements. 
IS  I'rtiilly  I'lncf,  Ilu<.t«ii,  Mass« 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Oversize 


TOTAL 


iQlQiZiifsfl 


DISTANCE 


The  Odometer — The  Premier 
Salesman  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 

It  IS  putting  these  tires,  on  (in  average, 
on  100,000  xvheels  monthly 


Let  the  Figures  Tell  Which  Tire 


When  men  bought  tires  by  guesswork,  hardly 
more  than  one  oer  cent  of  all  tires  sold  were 
Goodyears. 

One  rival  sold  30  times  as  many.  Others  16 
and  24  times  as  many,  as  shown  by  royalty 
figures. 

Then  came  the  vogue  of  odometers.  Motor 
car  owners  began  to  measure  tire  mileage. 

Under  that  custom,  No-Rim-Cut  tires  jumped 


to  the  topmost  place.  They  now  outsell  all  others^ 
In  the  past  three  years — with  the  general  use 
of  odometers — No-Rim-Cut  sales  have  doubled 
six  times  over — multiplied  twelve  times.  And 
the  demand  is  increasing  nowadays  faster  than 
we  can  build  factories. 

That's  the  result  of  actual  measured  mileage 
Men  who  once  bought  blindly  now  make  their 
comparisons.     And  the  best  tire  wins. 


What  the  Odometer  Told 


For  years  and  years  we  have  used 
an  odometer  to  puide  iis  in  build- 
ing tires. 

We  built  in  our  factory  a  tire- 
testing  machine,  fitted  witli  an 
odometer.  On  that  machine  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  being  worn  out 
here  under  actual  road  conditions. 

Thus  we  have  compared  some 
240  formulas  and  fabrics.  We 
have  compared  countless  materials 
and  methods.  And  rival  tires  have 
been  compared  with  our  own. 

This  odometer  told  us  which 
methods  were  best.  It  told  us 
when  our  tires  outlasted  all  others. 
And  it  told  the  same  story  to  the 
armies  of  motorists,  on  their 
metered-mileage  cars. 

Told  How  to  Save 
48  Per  Cent 

Odometers  showed  the  savings 
made  by  tires  that  can't  be  rim-cut. 


With  old-type  tires,  statistics 
show  that  23  per  cent  become  rim- 
cut.  With  No -Rim -Cut  tires, 
experience  proves  that  rim-cutting 
never  occurs. 

And  odometers  proved  that  our 
10  per  cent  oversize,  under  aver- 
age conditions,  adds  25  per  cent 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

So  this  patent  tire,  if  built  no 
J  better  than  others,  means  an  aver- 
age saving  of  48  percent.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men  have  proved  this. 

Now  250,000  Users 

Now  Goodyear  tires  are  used, 
we  figure,  on  not  less  than  250,000 
cars.  During  the  season  of  1912, 
over  100,000  new  cars  went  from 
the  factories  equipped  with  them. 
Our  this  year's  sales  will  exceed 
$25,000,000. 

And  the  demand  for  these  tires 
is  now  increasing  faster  than  ever 
before. 


Try  them,  then  watch  your 
odometer.  It's  an  unbiased  ad- 
viser, and  it  never  lies.     For  your 


own  good,  settle  the  tire  question,, 
as  we  settle  it  here,  by  the  figures 
on  the  dial. 


Goodyear  Winter  Treads 


No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  made, 
when  wanted,  with  thisideal  Non- 
Skid  tread. 

It's  an  extra  tread,  made  of  very 
tougii  rubber,  vulcanized  on  to  the 
regular.  Thus  a  double-thick  tread 
with  wonderful  wear-resistance. 

The  extra  tread  consists  of  deep- 
cut  blocks,  which  present  to  the 
road  surface  countless  edges  and 
angles.  They  grasp  with  a  bull- 
dog grip. 

Each  block  widens  out  at  the 
base,  so  the  strain  is  distributed 
over  the  fabric  the  same  as  with 
smooth-tread  tires.  That's  im- 
mensely important.     It  was  lack  of 


this  feature  which  made  non-skid 
tires  short-lived. 

One  glance  at  these  treads  will 
show  you  that  our  experts  have 
solved  the  non-skid  question  as  well 
as  they  have  the  rim-cutting. 

Safety  in  winter  requires  an  effi- 
cient non-skid  —  actual,  enduring 
protection.  Please  judge  for  your- 
self if  we  have  it. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  Book — bated 
on  13  years  of  i  tire  making — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask  us 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


\KROI\,  OMIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  experts  worked  for  three  solid 
years  in  perfecting  this  Goodyear  Non- 
Skid.  For  this  tread  involves  a  dozen 
serious  questions. 

The  tread  must  be  immensely  tough 
and  enduring.  It  must  retain  its  effi- 
ciency  over  thousands  of  miles. 

It  must  present  a  broad  surface,  and 
yet  grasp  slippery  roads  with  a  resist- 
less grip.  It  must  distribute  the  strain, 
else  shocks  must  be  borne  by  only  a 
part  of  the  fabric. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  tests  have 
proved  that  this  tread  meets  all  these 
requirements.  The  demand  for  this 
year  has  become  overwhelming. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  nnd  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 


We  Make  All  Kind  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits- 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

(864) 
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EFFECT  OF  TARIFF-CUTTING  ON  PROSPERITY 


NOT  EVEN  the  standpat  papers  discover  any  actual 
rush  for  the  cj'clone  cellar  since  Governor  Wilson  an- 
nounced that  he  would  "call  Congress  together  in  ex- 
traordinary session  not  later  than  April  15,"  altho  here  and  there 
some  alarmed  manufacturer  raises  his  voice  in  prophecy  of  dire 
disaster.  The  general  attitude  of  the  press  s(>ems  to  be  one  of 
appro\'al,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  the  tariff-reform  papers 
praising  the  President-elect's  prompt  attention  to  party  pledges, 
and  the  more  conservative  organs  agreeing  that  since  revision 
had  to  come,  it  is  best  for  all  concerned  to  get  it  over  with  as 
quickly  as  pos.sible.  In  his  statement,  published  just  before  his 
departure  to  Bermuda,  Mr.  Wilson  explained  that  he  would  call 
the  extra  session  "not  only  because  1  think  that  the  pledges  of 
the  part}'  ought  to  be  redeemed  as  prompth'  as  possible,  but 
also  because  I  know  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  business  that  all 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  particular  items  of  tariff  revision 
are  to  be  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible."  "That  is  the 
whole  case,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  notes  that  "nearly  all  prom- 
inent commentators,  irrespective  of  party,  say  Mr.  Wilson  has 
wisely  chosen  his  course."  "The  people  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  tariff  reform,"  says  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  and 
"with  a  Democratic  Hou.se,  a  Democratic  Senate,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  there  is  no  excuse  for  further  parley  on  this 
all-important  issue."  "The  extra  session,"  it  adds,  "is  the 
shortest,  the  surest,  and  the  sanest  way  Democracy  can  find  to 
redeem  its  tariff  promise."  Any  other  course,  thinks  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.),  would  have  been  "suicidal  to  the  party." 
Mr.  Wilson's  decision,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  is  heartily 
endorsed  by  such  Democratic  leaders  as  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, and  Speaker  Clark. 

C^ongressman  Underwood,  who,  as  leader  of  the  House,  is 
expected  to  be  a  dominating  factor  in  the  new  tariff  legislation, 
predicts  that  "the  work  of  revising  the  tariff  downward  will  be 
completed  by  July."  Speaker  Clark  says  that  the  revision  at 
Ihe  extra  session  "should  touch  every  schedule  in  the  law," 
but  he  thinks  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  about  sixty 
days.  "The  tariff  is  going  to  be  revised  downward  and  pros- 
perity will  be  the  keynote  of  the  Democratic  regime,"  says  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  finds  "not  the  shghtest  evidence  of  nervousness 
among  the  bu.siness  men." 

Turning  to  the  direct  testimony  of  business  men  themselves, 
we  find  Col.  William  Barbour,  a  former  president  of  the  Amer- 


ican Protective  Tariff  League,  dec^laring  himself  ])leased  that  the 
extra  session  will  be  called  "at  a  time  when  we  have  had  a 
bounteous  harvest  and  the  country  is  in  fine  shape,"  because 
"if  the  American  manufacturer  is  to  be  operated  upon  for  ap- 
pendicitis, it  is  better  to  have  it  over  with,  with  as  little  suspense 
as  possible,  for  latcT  on  the  country  may  not  be  in  as  good  a 
condition  for  the  operation." 

"Tariff  uncertainties  are  more  to  be  feared  than  tariff  ex- 
cesses," thinks  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  "for  the  one 
demoralizes  the  country  generally,  and  the  other  affects  only 
a  part."  "The  coimtr\-  is  much  more  interested  in  knowing 
how  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised  than  when,"  adds  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  "but  it  can  only  know  how  the  tariff  is  to  be  re- 
vised by  having  it  begin  quickly."  "The  sooner  uncertainty 
as  to  the  schedules  is  ended  the  better,"  concurs  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Tnd.  Rep.) 
agrees  that  "on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  meet  the  inevitable  at 
once,  when  every  report  from  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation  field  is  of  unparalleled  activity." 

Not  all  the  comment,  however,  reflects  this  optimistic  mood. 
Thus  Nathan  T.  Folwell,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Manu- 
facturers' Club,  foresees  that  Democratic  tariff  revision  "means 
the  death  knell  of  prosperity,"  and  that  "the  textrle  mills  will 
soon  close  down  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  !nen  and 
women  will  have  to  face  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic order  of  things."  Senator  Smoot  (Rep.;  of  Utah  is  con- 
vinced that  "the  Democrats  can  not  carry  out  the  promises  they 
made  in  the  campaign  without  bringing  about  an  indu.strial 
revolution,"  and  the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  (Con.)  reports  that — 

"Some  disposition  is  being  shown  at  the  moment  to  turn  from 
industrial  securities  as  popular  investments  to  the  railroads  on 
the  ground  that  the  roads  \\ill  benefit  regardless  of  tariff  by  the 
tremendous  agricultural  tonn'age  that  will  r(>quire  transporta- 
tion. .  .  .  There  seems  a  distinct  disposition  in  the  more  con- 
servative circles  in  the  financial  district  to  look  for  a  continuance 
of  irregularity  and  nervousness  until  some  definite  indication  of 
the  prospective  tariff  legislation  is  at  hand." 

A  Chicago  dispatch  quotes  William  S.  .Jackson,  a  former 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  declaring  the  extra  .session 
."both  unnecessary  and  hkely  to  prove  injurious  to  business  gen- 
eralljs"  and  a  Boston  corresi)ondent  of  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  six  Democratic  Congressmen-elect  from  Massachusetts 
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are  <jn  record  as  detfrmined  to  stand  pat  when  it  comes  to  re- 
vising the  present  duty  on  boots  and  shoes. 

"I  never  knew  an  extra  session  that  did  not  defeat  the  man 
who  called  it,"  says  Senator  McCumber  (Rep.),  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "everybody 
must  admire  the  new  President's  courage  in  summoning  Congress 
to  revise  the  tariff,  with  the  experiences  ojf  other  Presidents 
before  him.     The  Boston  paper  enumerates: 

"Mr.  Taft  called  ail  extra  session  for  this  purpose,  a.,  .'rom 
the  moment  the  task  was  accomplished,  his  party  seemed  to 
have  struck  a  toboggan.  Mr.  Cleveland  led  the  Democracy  in 
tariff  revision  and  saw  it  'snowed  under'  as  soon  as  the  voters 
could  get  at  the  ballot  boxes,  with  a  fury  that  knew  no  parallel. 
Harrison  re\'ised  the  tariff,  and  tin-pedler^-  became  the  most 
effective  of  all  opposition  campaigners  The  only  President 
who  had  revised  the  tariff  and  escaped  popular  wrath  is  McKin- 
ley,  and  it  took  a«foreign  war  to  save  him." 

To  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  however,  the  idea  that  a 
tariff  law  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  reverses  for  its  authors 
seems  "largely  fallacious."    It  goes  on  to  explain  that — 

"These  terrific  upheavals  have  come,  not  because  a  tariff 
law  was  passed,  but  because  it  was  a  bad  law.  This  is  notably 
true  of  the  Wilson  tariff  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  perfidy,  which 
were  identical  in  their  betraj'al  of  the  campaign  promise.  How 
well  the  country  likes  the  Democratic  tariff  of  1913  will  depend 
upon  how  wisely  and  honestly  it  is  framed.  That  President 
Wilson  and  his  advisers  will  confront  the  same  desperate  cabal 
in  their  own  party  that  Grover  Cleveland  battled  so  bravely 
but  in  vain,  is  evident,  but  we  all  hope  that  the  outcome  may 
DOt  be  so  sordid  and  disastrous." 

In  this  instance  quick  work  will  not  be  clumsy  work,  confi- 
dently declares  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.),  which  warns  its 
readers  that  nevertheless  insidious  forces  will  try  to  create  dis- 
trust and  disturbance.  "While  the  good  work  is  going  on,"  it 
suggests,  "the  people  will  do  well  to  muffle  their  ears  against 
the  yelping  and  yammering  of  special  privilege." 

Surmises  as  to  the  kind  of  tariff  revision  that  we  may  expect 
from  the  extra  session  are  based  in  part  upon  Woodrow  W^ilson's 
known  views  on  the  subject  and  in  part  upon  the  tariff  bills  that 
were  formulated  by  a  Democratic  House  and  vetoed  by  a  Re- 


"QOSHl   BUT   she's   HUNGRY !" 

— Thomas  In  the  Detroit  News. 

publican  President  during  the  last  session.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is 
rtx-alied,  has  declared  (hat  the  revision  must  be  "steadily  and 
unhesitatingly  downward."  but  this  does  not  mean,  explains  the 
Atlanta   hKirnnl.  "n  v'<\\  disrupt  ion  of  I  lie  tariff"  syst(>m  whicli 


has  developed  through  long  decaies,  but  a  readjustment  of  this 
system  in  the  interest  of  the  people  as»a  whole."  In  an  article 
published  three  years  ago  in  The  North  American  Review  (New 
York,  October,  1909),  Mr.  Wilson  defined  his  theory  of  tariff 
revision,  and  the  words  he  then  wrote  take  on  a  greatly  enhanced 
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HIS   PROBLEM    NOW. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Press. 

interest  at  this  moment.     Of  the  present  tariff  system  and  the 
best  way  to  reform  it  he  wrote  in  part: 

"It  must  in  some  conservative  way  be  altered  from  decade 
to  decade,  if  possible  from  year  to  year,  until  we  shall  have  put 
all  customs  legislation  upon  a  safe,  reasonable,  and  permanent 
footing.  A  process  of  alteration,  steadily  and  courageously 
persisted  in,  will  not  disturb  the  business  or  embarrass  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  even  if  tariff  act  follows  tariff  act  from 
session  to  session,  if  it  be  founded  upon  a  definite  principle  by 
which  its  progress  may  be  forecast  and  made  ready  for.  Such 
a  principle  must  be  found.  And  the  nation  must  find  means 
to  insist  that,  whatever  party  is  in  power,  that  principle  shall 
be  followed  with  courage,  intelligence,  and  integrity.  The  pres- 
ent method  and  principle  of  legislation  does  not  keep  business 
equable  or  free  from  harassing  anxiety.  It  is  based  upon  no 
principle,  except  that  of  self-interest — which  is  no  principle  at 
all.  No  calculable  policy,  can  be  derived  from  it.  Discussion 
gives  place  to  intrigue,  and  nothing  is  ever  fixt  or  settled  by  |1^ 
application 

"Only  those  undertakings  should  be  given  the  protection  of 
high  duties  on  imports  which  are  manifestly  suited  to  the  coun- 
try and  as  yet  undeveloped  or  only  imperfectly  developed. 
From  all  the  rest  protection  should  be  withdrawn,  the  object 
of  the  Government  being  not  to  support  its  citizens  in  business, 
but  to  promote  the  full  energy  and  development  of  the  country. 
Existing  protection  should  not  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  but 
steadily  and  upon  a  fixt  program  upon  which  every  man  of  bus- 
ness  can  base  his  definite  forecasts  and  systematic  plans. " 

Glancing  back  at  the  tariff  reductions  attempted  by  the 
Democrats  during  the  last  session,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dfin.)  says: 

"Prevailing  ad  valorem  rates  average  42.22  per  cent.  Re- 
vision as  attempted  this  year  and  vetoed  by  the  President  would 
have  fixt  about  25  per  cent,  as  the  average  for  cotton,  chemicals, 
wool,  and  metal.  Other  rates  would  have  rangetl  from  Ki  to 
41  per  cent.  For  such  mductious  as  these  the  Underwood  bills 
provided. 

"Without  a  doubt.,  tlu-  Alaliaina  Congressnuui  will  be  the 
more  immediate  custodian  of  the  party  pledgt>s  when  the  extra 
session  is  called  to  order.  And.  without  a  doubt,  bills  providing 
for  such  revision  as  he  sought  to  etTeet  will  be  sent  to  the  White 
IJDUst'  airai?!.  ♦h"»  h«-  hx-;  Mat  vsj-Jc^  this. 
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"So,  we  are  not  only  to  have  new  schedules,  hut  I  hey  will 
involve  mueh  more  than  merely  nominal  reductions.  Mr. 
Underwood  has  claimed  that  thej^  will  save  the  consumers  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  or  an  a\'eraire  of  al)out  S8 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country." 


SOME   THINGS   THE   ELECTION   DID 

CLOSER  EXAMINATION  of  tiie  election  results  per- 
suades many  a  Republican  and  independent  editor  that 
the  Democratic  victory  was  far  from  beinf?  a  real  land- 
slide. Great  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  majority  will  be  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  these  disappointed  Avriters  remind  us  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  popular  vote  he  must  take  his  plaee  as  a 
"minority  I*resident,"  joining  the  company  of  such  predecessors 
as  J.  Q.  Adams,  Polk,  Taylor,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Hayes, 
Garfield,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison.  The  Democrats  appear  to 
view  tliis  fact  complacently,  as  the  revised  returns  give  them 
cause  for  increasing  elation.  California  is  still  doubtful,  and 
perhaps  its  Presidential  choice  will  not  be  ascertained  imtil 
appeal  is  made  to  the  courts,  but  of  the  other  States,  Oovernor 
Wilson  has  40,  with  433  electoral  votes.  Colonel  RooseAclt  5, 
with  77  votes,  and  President  Taft  2,  with  8  votes.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  however,  thinks  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
popular  vote  "may  well  have  a  sobering  effect  upon  the  Aictors." 
It  points  out  that  neither  the  Democratic  vote  nor  the  Repub- 
lican vote  (this  year  divided  betAveen  Taft  and  Roosevelt) 
has  materially  increased  since  the  last  election. 

"The  figures  of  the  popular  vote,  so  far  as  indicat(>(l  by  im- 
official  returns,  compiled  by  Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, are  as  follows: 

Party  1908  1012 

Democratic 0,409,000         (5.433.000 

Kepuljllcan 7,()78,000         7,66.''),000 

"According  to  Professor  Hart's  analysis,  the  popular  vote 
for  the  Taft  ticket  was  3,491,000  and  for  the  Roosevelt  ticket 
4,174,000,  or  a  lead  for  Roosevelt  of  G83,(K)0  votes." 

Now  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  is  non-partisan  and  gen- 
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THE    FLIKT. 

-Wilder  in  the  ('lii(;ago  Rccord-llcrald. 


•erally  conservative,  calls  it  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  strength 
of  ]Mr.  Roosevelt  that  in  spite  of  the  Republican  help  given  to 
the  Democrats  in  California  and  elsewhere,  Jheir  total  vote  "was 
tept  down  to  practically  the  figures  of  eight  years  ago.'!     This 


fact,  it  insists — here  differing  with  most  of  its  Democratic  con- 
temporaries— 

"indicates  clearly  that  a  considerable  proportion,  tho  far 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  Roosevelt  vote,  came  from  Demo- 
crats. This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  Illinois,  where  there 
was  a  genuine  Roosevelt  tidal  wave  and  where  the  Democratic 
vote  fell  from  451,000  in  1908  to  3S7.()(K)  in  1912. 

"This  is  illustrated  also  in  Indiana,  where  the  Democratic  vote 
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WHEN    THEY    EXCHANGE    PL.\CES    IN    MARCH. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

fell  from  338,000  to  280,000,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
decline  was  from  448,000  to  407,000.  Even  New  Jersey,  the 
home  State  of  CJio\ernor  Wilson,  gave  him  barely  the  same  vote 
as  Mr.  Bryan  in  1908,  and  left  him  in  a  minority  of  46,000  as 
compared  Avith  the  combined  Taft  and  Roosevelt  vote. 

"What  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  election  if  President 
Taft  had  been  opposed  only  by  Governor  Wilson  it  is  almost 
idle  to  speculate." 

Progressives  are  delighted  at  carrying  twice  as  many  States 
as  the  Republicans,  and  at  taking  second  place  in  25  States,  where- 
as the  older  partj'  was  second  in  but  15.  This  fact,  with  their 
superiority  in  the  total  popular  vote,  thej'  take  as  warranting  a 
claim  for  recognition  as  the  second  party  in  the  nation.  Tho 
Progressives,  declares  the  Chicago  Post  (Prog.),  "are  now  the 
dominant  party  of  opposition  to  the  Democracy.  The  old 
Republican  party  has  fallen  permanentlj-  from  that  place  of 
honorable  achievement."  And  the  Siou.x  City  Tribune  (Prog.) 
concludes  that  "  all  that  Progressives  have  to  do  is  stand  to- 
gether and  rally  when  the  Colonel's  bugle  sounds  again." 

But,  say  certain  papers  of  other  political  faiths,  let  Pro- 
gressives pause  in  their  self-congratulations  and  turn  to  consider 
the  results  of  this  election  other  than  the  choice  of  Presidential 
electors.  Their  vote,  observes  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.,  Taft), 
has  an  "inverted  pyramid  aspect."  It  is  largest  at  the  top  and 
."tapers  doAvn  very  fast."  Or,  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
explains  the  situation: 

"It  is  the  remnant  of  the  Republican  and  not  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Progressive  party  Avhich  is  to  be  found  in  the  mi- 
nority in  Congress  and  in  the  State  govermnents.  The  number 
of  bolting  Progressives  who  have  been  elected  to  office  of  any 
kind  is  hardlj'  worth  consideration.  Where  men  eaUing  them- 
selves Progres-sives  have  triumphed  at  all,  principally  in  the 
West,  it  has  been  as  Republicans." 

The  Republican  party,  notes  the  more  impartial  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  leads  the  Progressive  party  in  all  New  F'ng- 
land  except  !Maine,  and  "holds  .second  place  in  the  four  very 
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WHEN   CI.EVKI.AN'I)    DK.FK.ATED    HVKHISOX. 


WHEN   ROOSEVELT    DEFEATED   PARKER. 


WHEN   TAFT   DEFEATED   BRYAN. 
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important  States  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  Wis- 
coasiu,  and  Missouri." 
Further,  '"in  legishiti\<' 
halls  the  Republicans 
retain  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  being  at 
least  the  chief  minority 
party."  A  Republican 
paper,  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press, notes  many  en- 
couraging facts: 

"As  against  the 
Rooseveltian  claim  that 
the  Republican  party 
has  received  its  death- 
blow. Republican  gov- 
ernors were  elected  in 
twelve  States.  The 
Republican  triumph  in 
the  go\'ernorship  elec- 
tions is  made  especially  noteworthy  by  the  seating  of  Repub- 
licans in  Idaho  and  in  North  Dakota  to  succeed  Democratic 
executives.  In  Idaho,  John  M.  Haines  was  elected  over  both 
Democratic  and  Progressive  opponents,  as  was  L.  B.  Hanna  in 
Nortli  Dakota.  Votes  deflected  from  Republican  candidates  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  led  to  the  election  of 
Democrats  to  succeed  Republican  governors.  However,  in  all 
of  these  States  the  Progressi\-e  candidate  was  third  in  the  race. 
The  .same  holds  true  of  Washington,  wliich,  with  Kansas,  is  still 
in  doubt.      In  the  latter  Slate  there  Avas  no  Bull  Moose  candidate. 

'"The  Republican  victory  in  electing  governors  of  at  least 
twelve  States  is  im[)ortant  as  showing  the  present  strength  of  the 
party.  It  is  equally  important  in  determining  the  future 
position  of  the  jiarty  in  the  \arious  States.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  standing  of  the  parties  in  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion determines  the  control  of  the  election  machinery  and 
the  position  of  the  party's  ticket  on  the  l)allot.  The  Bull 
Moose  have  acquired  a  certain  right  to  control  of  electiou 
machinery,  with  the  Democrats,  in  Indiana  alone,  where  Bever- 
idge  ran  second.  The  contest  is  close  between  the  R(>i)ublican 
and  Progressive  gubernatorial  candidat(>s  in  Colorado  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  not  oHicially  aiHiounc(>(l  which  party's  candi- 
date is  second 

"There  may  be  some  quesMon  as  to  Stat»'S  Avhicli  did  not  hold 
State  elections  this  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  Progressi\  (>s 
nominated  no  candidates  for  (iovernor  in  Kansas,  N(>braska,  and 
South  Dakota  nuiy  leave  some  question  as  to  just  where  the  dom- 
inant element  in  these  Stales  purposes  to  stand  in  future.  It  is  a 
fact  of  no  little  significance,  however,  that  in  all  three  of  the 
States  ha\ing  gul)eniatorial  elections  this  year  which  Roose\-eIl 
carried  -Michigan,  .Minnesota,  and  NN'ashinglon — Republicans 
led  over  independent  Progres.sive  candidat«'s  and  in  Minnesota 
the  Republican  candidate  was  elected." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  cannot  help  gibing  at  the 
seven  governors  who  called  uju)!!  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  run  last 
February,  since  Michigan  was  the  only  one  of  their  States  car- 
ried by  the  Colonel,  and  of  the  two  governors  out  of  the  .seven 
who  were  running  for  ortice,  (iovernor  .Mdrich  was  defeated  for 
reelection  and  (Jovernor  Slubbs  lost  the  contest  for  l'nit»'d 
States  Sen.'Uor  from  Kansas. 


WHEN  WIL.SON    DEFEATED  TAFT  AND    ROOSEVELT. 

.si(ixiFrc.\NT  ELP:c"ri<)xs  oi-  twextv  years. 


Yet  it  is  not  forgot- 
ten that  Roosevelt  ran 
ahead  of  Taft  in  all  but 
two  of  the  Southern 
States.  And  in  North 
Carolina  the  Charlotte 
OhserverCDem.)  empha- 
sizes the  service  done 
by  the  Progressives^ 
in  "breaking  up  the 
old  Republican  party, 
whose  usefulness  was 
at  an  end."  The  new 
I)arty  "cuts  loose  from 
the  old  RepubHcan- 
ism's  sectional  tra- 
ditions, offering  itself  as 
a  party  which  is  truly 
national."  The  Obserr- 
er  expresses  hope — 


"that  the  Progressives  will  be  unquestionably  the  leading 
opposition  party  four  .years  hence,  as  prospects  now  indicate  in 
the  strongest  sort  of  way.  It  would  mark  a  new,  better,  and  freer- 
era  in  our  political  life,  the  final  burying  away  of  the  Civil  War." 

In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  too,  we  find  a  Southern  correspondent 
citing  the  downfall  of  the  professional  negro  poUtieian  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  election.  "On  the  one  hand  he  faces  four 
years  of  Democratic  rule,  with  a  Southerner  at  the  head  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  is  menaced  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's probable  seizure  of  the  Republican  organization,"  since 
"whatever  the  Colonel's  affability  toward  negroes  of  decencj'  and 
attainment,  he  is  now  a  sworn  foe  of  the  negro  job-seeker." 

While  we  find  many  anti-Roosevelt  papers  declaring  that  the 
Colonel's  defeat  was  due  in  part  to  the  "third-term"  crj'.  and 
that  the  two-term  precedent  has  now  been  definitelj*  approved 
l)y  the  nation,  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.)  says 
"the  vote  for  Roosevelt  shows  that  third-term  talk  had  no  effect." 
"About  a  million  more  than  Taft  got  declared  they  would  rather 
have  him  for  a  third  term  than  Taft  for  a  second." 

Certain  of  the  local  results  in  the  various  States  deserve 
mention.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Wisconsin  reelected  their  governors.  Governor 
Mc(iO\'ern  of  Wisconsin  came  out  for  Roose\elt,  but  was  elected 
by  Wilson  and  Taft  Republicans.  In  New  York,  Ohio,  Wash- 
ington, Illinois,  and  Indiana  the  Republican  split  elected  Demo- 
cratic governors.  R(>publican-Progressive  fusion  succeeded  in 
Dt'laware,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia.  Republican 
State  tickets  carried  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hamsphire,  and 
North  Dakota.  Arizona  put  back  into  its  constitution  the  pro- 
vision for  the  recall  of  judges  which  was  eliminated  as  a  con- 
dition of  statehood.  Oklahoma  moves  her  capital  back  to- 
Ciuthrie.  West  Virginia  voted  for  State-wide  prohibition. 
Colorado  voted  down  prohibition,  but  enacted  a  provision  of 
compensation    for   motherhood. 
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GEORGE    W".    CLAUK, 

Iowa . 
Republican,  j 


A.    O.    EBEI'.HART, 

Minnesota, 
Republican,  reelected. 


AKAM    J.    POTHIER,    ! 

Rhode  Island. 
Republican,  reelected. 
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North  Dakota, 
Republican. 


F.  E.  m'govern. 

Wisconsin . 

Progressive,  reelected. 

GOVERXORS   WHO   STEMMED   TI^HE    DEMOCRATIC   TIDE 


C.  R.  MILLER, 

Delaware. 
Republican  and  Progressive. 


H.    p.    HATFIELD, 

West  Virginia. 
Republican  and  Progressive. 


NEW   YORK'S  LESSON   TO  GUNMEN 

THE  SWIFT  CONVICTIONS  in  the  trials  of  Police 
Lieutenant  Becker  and  the  four  "gunmen"  for  the 
murder  of  the  gambler  Herman  Rosenthal  mean,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  papers  and  of  the  press  generally,  far 
more  than  merely  a  death  sentence  for  five  murderers.  They 
mean,  says  the  New  York  World,  "the  death  sentence  of  gang 
rule  and  the  death  sentence  of  the  system."  District-Attorney 
Whitman  himself,  to  whose  vigorous  and  fearless  conduct  of 
the  prosecution  the  result  is  chiefly  due,  agrees  that  "this 
marks  the  end  of  the  rule  of  gangsters  and  gunmen  in  certain 
portions  of  the  citj-."  Never  before,  it  is  said,  has  an  East-side 
gangster  been  convicted  of  first  degree  murder,  altho  murdering 
is  part  of  their  trade.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Whitman 
and  to  Justice  Goff' s  expeditious  manner  of  conducting  a  trial, 
only  eighteen  weeks  elapsed  between  the  shooting  of  Rosenthal 
and  the  con\'iction  of  his  murderers.  The  e\'idence  in  the  case, 
which  was  practically  the  same  in  the  trials  of  Becker  and  the 
gunmen,  was  so  conclusive  that  not  a  man  was  uncon\-inced 
either  among  the  twenty-three  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  or 
among  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  two  trial  juries. 

"There  has  never  been  a  criminal  verdict  of  such  great  and 
general  importance  to  this  community  as  the  eon\iction  of  the 
gurmien,  coming  as  it  does  so  soon  after  the  verdict  against 
Lieutenant  Becker,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  which 
thinks  that  it  has  roughly  shattered  the  prevaiUng  idea  that 
New   York's   organized   and    protected   criminals   are    a   class 


immune  to  the  processes  of  the  law.     The  Brooklyn  paper  goes 
on  to  say: 

"For  years  there  has  been  made  public  every  now  and  then  a 
list  of  crimes  committed  by  notorious  gangsters  and  political 
heelers  for  which  no  punishment  was  impo.sed.  They  were 
rarely  brought  to  trial,  never  con\'icted  of  anything  serious. 
Something  stayed  the  hand  of  justice;  the  men  swaggered 
through  the  ^streets,  assuming  protection  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 
Sometimes  the.y  engaged  in  petty  crimes  for  the  mere  sport  of 
exercising  terror;  usually  their  regular  sui)p()rt  was  derived  from 
the  earnings  of  unfortunate  Avomen  they  held  in  slavery,  and  at 
all  times  they  held  Ijefore  the  eyes  of  the  boys  of  their  neighlwr- 
hoods  the  allurement  of  an  adventurous  but  safe  life  without 
work. 

"It  has  long  been  notorious  that  a  murder  could  be  procured 
by  a  very  small  cash  payment.  The  rate  was  in  itself  evidence 
of  how  lightly  tiie  dangers  of  committing  such  a  crime  wen- 
regarded •. 

"That  which  was  incredible  to  the  gunmen  has  occurred. 
Their  pull'  has  proved  useless;  their  protection  could  not  pro- 
tect; an  official  got  after  them  who  recognized  no  influence  and 
feared  no  terrorism,  and  the  i)ublic  that  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
diflferent  has  upheld  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  and  re- 
joices with  mighty  satisfaction  at  the  victory  of  the  law. 

"These  verdicts  are  a  public  triumph,  just  as  the  crime  was 
one  of  the  deepest  public  concern.  .  .  .  The  ci\aIization  of  New 
York  is  vindicated." 

But  in  spite  of  the  shock  it  has  received,  "the  System"  is  still 
alive,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  "it  v,-\\\  be  in- 
teresting to  see  whether  it  ^v\\\  be  powerful  enough  to  get  from 
some  judge  a  reversal  of  a  righteous  verdict." 
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ONE  ROAD'S  ACCIDENT   RECORD 

SELDOM  has  a  railroad  had  the  misfortune  to  find  itself 
the  center  of  such  a  storm  of  criticism  as  is  now  raging 
against  the  management  of  the  line  that  controls  the  best 
part  of  New  England.  "When  ministers  preach  against  the 
system  which  is  'the  backbone  of  New  England's  industry,' 
when  commuters  in  alarm  for  their  lives  appeal  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  protection,  business  men  organize 
to  secure  redress,  and  coroner's  juries  recommend  the  punish- 
ment of  officials,"  it  is  apparent  to  the  New  York  World,  at 
least,  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  losing  its 


DATE 


PLACE 


June  8.  1911         Fairfield.  Conii. 

July  12.  1911        Bridgeport.  Conn. 

August  28.  1911Middletov\n.  Conn. 

Juno  11,  1912      Clinton.  Mass. 

July  15.  1912       Stonington  June.  Corm, 


Oct.  3.  1912 
Nov.  IG.  1912 
Nov.  16,  1912 
Nov.  17.  1912 


Westport,  Conn. 
Green's  Farms,  Conn. 
Milford.  Conn. 
Putnam,  Conn. 


TRAIN 


Freight 

Federal  Express 
Passenger 
Pa.s.senger 
Passenger 
Springfield  F,xpress 
Merclianls'  Limi  ted 
Portland  Express 
Freight 


CASUALTIES 


that  the  standard  of  track  construction  and  maintenance  on  its 
lines  is  of  the  highest  character,  frequent  and  regular  inspection 
being  made  by  adequate  maintenance  forces." 

That  the  New  Haven  long  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for 
freedom  from  accidents  is  admitted  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
The  recent  series  of  wTecks  "may  be  a  mere  coincidence." 

"Again,  the  recent  disasters  may  be  due  to  the  operation  of 
faster  trains  on  tracks  congested  -with  traffic,  the  present  general 
congestion  being  reflected  in  the  shortage  of  freight  ears  through- 
out the  country'.  Congestion  of  traffic  causes  delays,  with  con- 
sequent speeding  to  make  up  for  time  thus  lost,  and  compels 
more  use  of  crossovers  than  is  usual.  It  is  remembered  that  an 
ospeeially  large  number  of  railroad  accidents  occurred  through- 
out the  country  in  1906  and  1907, 
when  the  railroads  were  greatly  over- 
burdened with  freight  traffic." 


4  killed 

12  killed.  100  injured 

60  injured 

8  injured 

3  kiUed,  4  injured 

9  killed.  .50  injtired 
19  injured 

4  cars  derailed 
1  dead,  1  hurt,  1  msg. 


CAUSE 


Disregard  of  signals 
Careless  engineer* 
Spreading  rails 
Open  switch 
Collision 
Picked  crossover 
Picked  crossover  [?] 
Frog  split 
Rear-end  collision 


But,  continues  The  Tribune: 


NINE    WRECKS    IN    SEVENTEEN    MONTHS 


*  [Crossover] 


This  tabulation  of  recent  accidents  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  taken  from 
-  .  the  New  York  Herald. 

once  enviable  reputation  for  safety.  Other  newspapers  give  a 
list  of  nine  wrecks  occurring  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  result- 
ing in  more  than  a  score  of  deaths  and  upward  of  200  persons 
injured.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  said  to  be 
imprest  with  the  fact  that  the  three  most  serious  wrecks  of  the 
series  occurred  within  a  stretch  of  fifteen  miles,  upon  the  com- 
pany's four-track  main  trunk  line  between  New  York  and  New 
Haven.  This  argues,  according  to  the  New  York  Press,  "that 
the  New  Haven  management  must  be  either  very  shortsighted 
in  its  control  of  train  operation  and  care  of  trackage,  or  is  the 
victim  of  a  hopelessly  demoralized  operating  force."  Two 
wrecks  coming  on  the  16th,  and  the  republication  of  Commis- 
sioner McChord's  statement  that  the  disastrous  Westport  wreck 
of  October  3  would  probably  have  been  prevented  had  the  road's 
management  put  into  operation  certain  recommendations  made 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  an  earUer  smash- 
up,  are  responsible  for  the  bitterest  complaint  against  the  road. 
''In  the  cases  of  both  the  Bridgeport  and  Westport  WTecks," 
states  a  New  York  Evening  Post  news  item,  "it  was  shown  that 
the  trains  operated  without  automatic  control  and  went  from 
one  track  to  another  over  a  short  crossover  at  a  speed  of  more 
than  sixty  miles  an  hour."  Hence  we  have  a  chorus  of  indig- 
nant protests  against  the  New  Haven's  "  crossover  recklessness  " 
from  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  and  Times, 
Providence  Journal,  and  Hartford  Times. 

But  the  New  Haven  management  protests  that  neither  of 
the  derailments  of  November  16  was  due  to  a  short  crossover, 
and  the  latest  testimony  taken  by  the  Connecticut  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  seems  to  confirm  its  statement.  It  says  of 
the  accident  to  the  Merchants'  Limited  at  Green's  Farms,  where, 
according  to  scncral  passengers,  serious  loss  of  life  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  steel  cars  used  in  this  "de  luxe"  train: 

"The  accident  was  caused  by  a  piece  of  equipment,  the  equal- 
izer bar  from  the  truck  of  the  diner,  wliicli  was  tlie  third  car  in 
tlie  train,  (ln)pi)ing  down  and  dragging  into  a  trailing  switcli 
which  derailed  the  four  rear  cars. 

"It  should  be  cl(>arly  understood  that  the  train  was  running 
on  a  straight  track  and  tliat  there  was  no  crossover  movement 
involved  in  the  accident. 

"The  investigation  shows  that  the  track  and  roadbed  were  in 
normal  and  good  condition." 

And  the  furtlu?r  statement  is  made  that — 

"The  company  fei-ls  that  it  should  mak(>  clear  to  the  public 


"It  will  not  do  to  assume  the  help- 
less attitude  which  the  New  Haven 
road    assumed    after   the    Westport 
accident,  when  it  put  all  the  blame 
upon  the  engineer  who  did  not  obey 
orders,    accepting    no.  responsibility 
for  its  own  failure  to  compel  him  to 
obey  orders  or  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  disobey-  them,  and  which 
it   now   seems  readj'   to    assume   in 
taking  the  ground  that  the  breaking 
of  running  gear  is  one  of  those  things  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  against.     The  pubhc  gave  the  railroad  its  franchise  and 
pays  it  handsomely  to  provide  safe  transit,  and  it  is  its  busi- 
ness to  do  so." 

The  most  serious  charge  against  the  road  comes  from  a  num- 
ber of  papers  pubhshed  in  New  York  City  and  New  England, 
which  assert  that  the  present  management,  in  the  words  of  the 
conservative  and  well-informed  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"has  been  more  intent  upon  estabUshing  monopoly  of  railroad 
service  in  New  England  and  its  main  transportation  connec- 
tions ^\^th  the  rest  of  the  country  than  in  keeping  up  the  condi- 
tion of  its  roadway  and  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  serv- 
ice." The  Journal  of  Commerce  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  New 
Haven  gathered  into  one  system  of  control  practically  all  the 
railroads  of  New  England,  and  then  acquired  control  of  troUey 
lines  and  steamboat  lines.     This  paper  concludes: 

"If  there  has  been  deterioration  in  facilities  and  in  ser\iee,  or  if 
there  has  been  failure  to  keep  up  with  progress  in  methods  and 
management,  it  has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  lack  of  incentive 
and  inducement  which  always  comes  from  smothering  competi- 
tion and  acquiring  the  power  of  monopoly." 

This  accusation  is  made  also  bj-  papers  in  New  England 
cities  like  The  Journal  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  The  Times  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  New  York  World  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  company  has  gone  beyond  the  law  in  acquiring  trolley 
and  steamship  lines  when  it  should  have  been  looking  to  the  safety 
of  its  line.  In  short,  "perfection  in  monopoly  has  claimed  the 
energies  which  belonged  to  efficiency  as  a  common  carrier." 

It  should  be  stated  that  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commission  are 
investigating  the  recent  accidents,  and  that  officials  of  the  New 
Haven  are  tlireatened  with  prosecution  for  criminal  negligence 
in  connection  with  the  Westport  wreck. 

In  a  recent  wreck  in  Indiana,  in  which  fifteen  were  killed,  the 
State  Railway  Commission's  inspectors  point  to  the  use  of 
wooden  cars  and  the  railroad's  delay  in  installing  a  block  signal 
system.  More  hopeful  is  the  action  of  Vice-President  Jackson 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  who  has  been  appointed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  representati\-es  of  Eastern  roads  to  take  steps 
for  the  adoption  of  rules  to  aAoid  wrecks,  and  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Centi'al  roads  in  adding  two  hours  to 
the  running  time  of  their  New  York  and  Chicago  eighteen-hour 
fliers,  apparently  in  the  interests  of  safety. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  RAILROAD  GRIEVANCE 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  Attorney-General  is  thought 
likely  to  find  his  first  chance  to  gain  fame  in  the  shape  of 
Government  action  against  transportation  monopoly  in 
New  England.  For,  tho  the  present  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  called  off  the  grand  jury  investigation  of  the  pend- 
ing traffic  agreement  between  the  New  Haven  and  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  records  of  the  two  companies  are  to  be  examined 
and  the  appeals  of  the  Governors  and  railroad  commissioners 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. Southern  New  England  is  especially  stirred  because 
of  the  discontinuance  of  work  upon  the  Grand  Trunk's  exten- 
sion from  Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Pro%'idence,  R.  I.,  and  the  report 
that  this  road  had  come  to  terms  with  the  New  Haven  and  was 
about  to  make  a  twenty-five-j^ear  traffic  agreement  with  it.  Says 
the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  always  a  calm  observer: 

"As  the  matter  presents  it.self  to  the  New  England  public, 
and  especially  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  public, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  public  of  Boston  and  Providence, 
the  imderstanding,  or  agreement,  or  'deal,*  if  really  consum- 
mated, is  one  that  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  parties  to  the 
arrangement,  while  it  constitutes  an  affront  to  the  people  and 
a  deliberate  defiance  of  their  wishes.  It  can  not  be  questioned 
that  no  occurrence  in  recent  years  has  contributed  more  than 
this  toward  the  awakening  of  New  England  to  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  popular  interests  more  thoroughlj'  against  cor- 
porate selfishness  and  offensive  aggression." 

The  popular  indignation,  this  paper  explains  elsewhere,  had 
already  been  roused  by  the  taking  over  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
by  the  New  Haven: 

"This  act  constituted,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  mo- 
nopolization of  the  entire  steam  transportation  business  of  NeAv 
England,  save  that  the  Grand  Trunk,  through  leases,  had  access 
to  certain  points  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  latter  company  sought,  and  after  a  long  struggle  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  charters  from  the  legislatures  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  granting  it  the  right  to  enter,  through  the 
medium  of  a  subsidiary  line,  the  cities  of  Providence  and  Boston. 

"The  understanding  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Massachusetts, 
and  throughout  New  England,  was  that  the  Grand  Trunk,  in 
consideration  of  the  privileges  granted,  would  become  a  com- 
petitive transportation  system.  This,  at  least,  was  the  princi- 
pal motive  for  granting  it  the  desired  legislation.  At  all  events, 
it  had  not  proceeded  far  with  the  construction  of  the  subsidiary 
line  referred  to  when  the  work  was  peremptorily  stopt.  There 
seems  hardly  any  reason  to  doubt  now  that  the  priWleges  granted 
it  were  used  to  force  the  New  Haven  into  the  making  of  certain 
concessions,  and  that  an  operating  agreement  between  the  two 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Trunk's  abandonment  of  its 
project  and  promises,  and  its  apparently  cold  desertion  of 
Pro\'idence  and  Boston." 

Such  "perfidy"  is  roundly  denounced  in  the  columns  of  the 
ProAidenee  Journal,  the  Boston  Transcript  and  Journal  and  the 
Springfield  Republican.  The  keenest  resentment  seems  to  be 
felt  in  Providence.  The  Mayiufacluring  Jeweler  of  that  city,  in 
its  editorial  on  "The  Grand  Bunk  Railway,"  tells  how  "a  broad 
gash  has  been  cut  through  INIassachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  from 
Palmer  to  Providence  "  and  how  "streets  have  been  torn  up, 
bridges  are  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  the  whole  work  of 
constructing  the  connecting  link  between  Palmer  and  Prox-i- 
dence  has  been  at  least  one-half  completed."  The  city  of 
Providence,  Ave  are  told,  is  building  costly  docks  to  accommodate 
the  Grand  Trunk's  new  Unc  of  steamers  to  run  from  Provi- 
dence to  New  York.  The  steamers  are  now  under  construction. 
We  are  assured  that  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  by  the 
State  authorities  "  to  make  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  carry  out 
the  sacred  promise  made  to  the  people  of  this  State  by  the  late 
Charles  M.  Hays.  We  can  not  yet  believe  that  honor,  good 
faith,  and  square  dealing,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
is  concerned,  perished  with  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic." 


President  Chamberlin,  however,  states  that  the  discontinuance 
of  the  work  is  temporary  and  due  to  lack  of  funds  because  of  the 
present  condition  of  European  money  markets.  He  admits  the 
negotiation  being  carried  on  for  traffic  and  trackage  rights  with 
the  New  Haven,  but  insists  that  the  new  arrangement  has  no 
bearing  on  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the  Southern  New  England, 
and  that  eventually  the  people  of  New  England  will  profit  by 
it.  But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Chamberlin  confesses  that  he 
never  favors  "  paralleling  anybody  else's  line  if  satisfactory 
traffic  or  trackage  arrangements  can  be  made."  An  explana- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk's  position  from  an  editor  apparentlj' 
willing  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  appears  in  the  Spring- 
field Union: 

"  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  public  should  regard  with  favor 
a  traffic  arrangement  enabling  the  Grand  Trunk  to  extend  its  busi- 
ness to  everv^  part  of  New  England.  So  it  will,  we  think,  when 
the  situation  is  better  understood.  At  first,  the  report  of  such  an 
arrangement  bore  a  sinister  aspect.  It  look(>d  as  if  a  deal  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Grand  Trunk 
enterprises  and  depriving  the  New  England  public  of  the  com- 
petition that  would  have  resulted  therefrom.  Naturally,  peo- 
ple vv^ere  quick  to  resent  a  measure  of  that  sort.  It  now  appears 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  retrenchment  all 
along  the  line,  that  its  scheme  of  operations,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  the  States,  is  less  ambitious  than  formerly,  and  that  it 
will  attempt  to  do  a  good  many  things  by  means  of  various  alli- 
ances that  it  formerlj'  purposed  to  attain  by  means  of  its  own 
Lines." 


OUTLAWING  THE  BATH-TUB  TRUST 

WHAT  the  Washington  correspondents  describe  as 
"an  epoch-making  decision,"  "second  in  importance 
only  to  the  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trust  cases"  was  handed  down  last  week  when 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  dissolution  of 
the  so-called  Bath-tub  Trust.  Its  importance  is  considered 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  outlaws  one  more  of  the  devices  by 
which  great  combinations  of  capital  have  achieved  indus- 
trial concentration — the  device  of  taking  refuge  behind  the 
patent  laws,  "the  last  stronghold  of  the  trusts."  This  is 
the  first  time,  according  to  one  correspondent,  that  the  high- 
est court  has  sustained  the  application  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law  to  a  monopoly  resting  in  part  on  rights  secured  by 
patents. 

The  decision,  we  learn  from  the  dispatches,  lays  down  the 
bioad  principle  that  there  can  be  no  legal^  monopoly  in  the 
unpatented  products  of  a  patented  machine.  "On  the  same 
grounds,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the  Camera  Trust,  the 
IVIoving-picture  Trust,  the  Shoe  Machinery  Trust,  and  a  dozen 
other  great  combinations  which  have  increased  prices  must  also 
fall." 

The  defendants  in  the  bath-tub  ease  were  the  Standard  Sani- 
tarj'  Manufacturing  Company  and  other.s — in  all,  sixteen  cor- 
porations and  thirty-four  individuals.  These  defendents,  it  was 
charged,  had  entered  into  "license  agreements,"  fixing  prices 
and  establishing  conditions  of  sale  for  all  enameled  ware  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  a  certain  patented  tool  or  machine  was 
used.  The  annulment  of  these  agreements  was  decreed  about 
two  years  ago  by  the  Circuit  Court  at  Baltimore,  but  the  trust 
appealed  against  this  decree  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  in- 
vasion of  patent-rights.  In  delivering  the  Supreme  Court's 
unanimous  opinion  Justice  McKenna  declared  that  while  the 
rights  conferred  by  patents  "are  indeed  very  definite  and  ex- 
tensive," they  "do  not,  any  more  than  other  rights,  giv^e  an 
universal  license,"  against  the  positive  prohibitions  of  the  Anti- 
trust Law.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  license  agreements 
i' clearly  transcended  what  was  necessarj'  to  protect  the  use  of 
the  patent  or  the  monopoly  which  the  law  conferred  upon  it,'! 
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and  that  they  did  in  fact  "accomplish  a  restraint  of  trade  con- 
demned by  the  Sherman  LaAv." 

EdAnn  P.  Grosvenor,  the  Attorney-General's  special  assistant 
who  prosecuted  the  case  and  argued  it  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
makes  the  following  illuminating  statement  of  the  general  bear- 
ings of  this  latest  trust  dissolution: 

'•On  the  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  the  main  reliance  of 
the  defendants  Avas  the  decision  in  Dick  vs.  Henry,  called  the 
mimeograph  case,  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  ^Nlarch. 
There  it  Avas  held  that  the  OAvner  of  a  patent  on  a  mimeograpli 
may  compel  the  purchaser  of  the  patented  mimeograph  to  buy 
from  him,  the  patentee,  all  paper  and  ink  that  are  to  be  used 
on  the  mimeogra|)h,  altho  of  course  the  paper  and  ink  are  not 
covered  by  the  patent. 

"The  decision  to-day  refuses  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dick  case  to  the  unpatented  product  of  a  patented  machine. 
The  defendants  in  the  bath-tub  case,  OAvning  patents  on  machines 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  enameled  Avare,  attempted  to  fix 
prices  and  destroy  competition  in  commerce  in  the  impatented 
Avare.  I^riefly  stated,  the  court  to-day  holds  that  the  monopoly 
of  a  patentee  does  not  include  a  control  oAer  commerce  in  the 
unpatented  product  of  the  patented  machine. 

"The  economic  effect  of  the  prosecution  by  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  is  interesting.  The  combination  commenced  op- 
orations  in  June.  1910.  At  once  complaints  poured  into  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Attorney-General  commenced 
})roceedings  in  July,  1910.  Since  the  combination  Avas  broken 
up  the  prices  of  the  product  nave  fallen  from  25  to  40  per  cent., 
yet  to-day  nearly  all  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  business 
are  running  their  faetori,  s  oAcrtime  and  they  are  all  making 
money  at  the  reduced  pri'  os  prcA-ailing  in  this  period  of 
competition." 

The  petition  beginning  this  suit  AA^as  fileo  in  the  Maryland 


court  on  July  21,  1910,  and  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
XeAv  York  Sun  says  that  in  no  other  instance  has  the  GoA-ern- 
ment  brought  a  big  suit  against  a  trust  to  such  a  SAAnft  conclu- 
sion. The  decision,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "stands  as  one 
of  the  telling  bloAvs  struck  against  monopoly  by  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration." It  is  another  "Aietory  for  competition  over 
monopoly,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  New 
York  Press  thinks  that  there  is  noAv  little  left  for  the  A-iolators 
of  the  Sherman  LaAv  to  depend  on  Avhen  they  are  called  to  the 
l)ar.  The  Baltimore  News  Avelcomes  the  decision  as  "helping 
just  so  much  the  more  toAvard  the  crj'stallization  of  higher 
standards  of  business,"  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Xcaa'  York 
Evening  Post  the  case  furnishes  strong  confirmation  of  the  real- 
ity of  the  hold  of  the  law  in  general  on  the  problem  of  monop- 
oly." The  Post  remarks:  "The  'rule  of  reason'  expounded  in 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases  is  once  again  shown 
to  be  a  rule  of  common  sense — a  rule  that  looks  to  the  substance 
of  the  acts  complained  of,  and  not  to  their  mere  form." 

At  the  same  time,  points  out  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the 
mimeograph  case  still  leaAes  the  way  open  to  a  host  of  abuses,"' 
and  "the  mere  fact  that  there  is  some  limit  to  these  abuses  should 
not  discourage  efforts  to  amend  the  Patent  LaAv."  And  such 
papers  as  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Public  Ledger,  and  Inquirer 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  agree  that  the  need  of  a  thorough 
rcA-ision  of  our  Patent  LaAv  is  still  as  great  as  Chief  Justice  White 
declared  it  to  be  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  mimeograph 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Xcav  York  Times  finds  in  this 
latest  decision  "proof  that  neither  the  patent  nor  the  antitrust 
laws  need  tinkering." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


California  qualifies  as  the  Finnegan  State. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 
Get  mentioned  for  a  Caninet  place.     This  is  the  right  time,  and  it  costs 
nothing. — Philadelphia    Pr(ss. 


At  least  one  bright  Outlook  opens  for  the  Colonel. — Boston  Herald. 
After  all,  the  Bosporus  is  not  so  very  wide  nor  is  the  water  so  very  cold. 

— Chicago  News. 


TiDA'  up.  fellows;  there'll  iie 
a  co-ed  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege!— Columbia  Stale. 

.IisT  suppose  the  result 
hinged  on  California. — Jac  ':- 
soneillc  Florida  Times-Union. 

We  confess  to  a  fiendish 
wish  that  Mark  Ilanna  were 
alive  to  see  this. — Columbia 
State. 

Hon.  AVoodrow  AVilson 
says  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
he  the  ruler  of  the  people,  but 
their  spokesman.  Evidenll;; 
he  prefers  coini)etition. — Dal- 
las Xevs. 

"It  is  reported  that  Irish 
stew  is  a  favorite  dish  of  King 
(Jeorge."  Well,  the  House  of 
Commons  seems  disposed  to 
give  it  to  him. — Clrcehuul 
Lcndir. 

Hv  I  he  way.  has  Pierre  Loti 
reached  Constant Inojile  yet',' 
He  was  going  there  for  rest 
and  <niict,  you  remember, 
aft  or  the  nerve-racking  noise  of 
New  York, — A>u'  York  World. 

Cai,if()RNi.\'.«i  difllculty  in 
making  up  its  mind  how  to 
cast  its  electoral  vote  should 
not  be  ()\erl()<)ke<l  by  those 
who  are  seeking  argiuneiits 
agaii\st  giving  the  ballot  to 
women. — New  York  Ercniiig 
Post. 

Ik  it  be  true,  as  they  clalin, 
that  the  returns  show  tln-rc 
arc  only  »).,')()(), 000  I)enio(Tats 
in  the  country,  we  still  face 
the  agonizing  fact  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  more  than 
0.40.1,000  ofTlces.  — //ou.s/on 
Post. 


;;/' 
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THE    AVANlNCi    CRESEXT. 

—  Macaidey  in  the  New  York   World. 


Evidently  Mayor  Limn,  of 
Schenectady,  was  guilty  of  free 
speech. — Boston  Transcript. 

Balking  the  Balkans  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  diversion 
of  European  diplomacy. — 
New   York  Evening  Sun. 

The  last  and  one  of  the  best 
of  the  bumper  crops  this  year 
will  be  that  borne  by  the 
(Christmas  trees. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

The  Brazilian  diamond 
mines  have  been  very  profit- 
able to  the  men  who  are  work- 
ing them  in  New  York. — 
Philadelphia  R''cord. 

A  LOT  of  philanthropically 
inclined  women  of  Cliicago 
are  planning  how  to  prepare 
"seven-cent  meals"  —  for 
others.  —  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

How  the  grand  old  Demo- 
cratic donkey  will  enjoy  that 
fodder!  It  has  been  a  long 
time,  but  we  have  an  idea  that 
he  still  remembers  the  taste. — 
Wdxahachie  Light. 

Xev.\d.\  is  going  to  require 
a  year's  residence  instead  of 
six  months  in  order  to  get  a 
divorce.  The  moral  sense  of 
the  Kcno  tavern-keepers  is 
thoroughly  aroused. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

.\mehicans  will  feel  sure  the 
Turks  have  no  chance  because 
the  l(>ader  of  the  opposition 
forces,  the  crown  prince  of 
("■recce,  looks  so  much  like 
Nick  Longworth. — 5<.  Paul 
l^ioneer  News. 


WHY  THE  TURKS  WERE  DEFEATED 


^    r^  A'iT     ^ 


THE  TURKS  Avere  formerly  considered  the  most  for- 
midable soldiers  in  the  world,  a  considerable  section  of 
which  they  conquered.  Like  the  Spanisii  infantry  of 
•Charles  V.,  they  were  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  were  held  to  be 
invincible.  Now  Europe  is  wonderiii}?  what  is  the  source  of 
their  weakness,  (jermany  has  po.sed  as  "the  guid(\  philosoi)her, 
and  friend"  of  Turkey.  The 
French  hint  that  German 
officers  commanded  them  and 
trained  their  guns,  whicli  were 
the  product  of  German  foun- 
dries. A  great  deal  of  recrimi- 
nation has  arisen  between  tlie 
•organs  of  Krupp  and  certain 
Pangermanist  journals  on  this 
subject.  It  almost  seems  tliat 
Field-Marshal  von  Goltz  is  to 
be  the  scapegoat  in  the  matter. 
.and  the  organ  of  the  Krupp 
Company,  which  made  the  can- 
non for  the  Turks,  tries  to  shift 
the  blame  of  the  Turkish  fail- 
iire  in  the  present  campaign 
•onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
Field-Marshal.  It  Avill  be  re- 
membered that  the  Bidgarians 
«mplo3'ed  the  Creusot  company' 
to  furnish  them  with  artillery 
and  ammunition,  while  the 
Turks  were  armed  by  the  Ger- 
jnans.  No  little  criticism  has 
been  directed  against  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Krupp  manu- 
facturers, but  the  Rheiniscltc 
Wei<lfalische  Zeitung  (Essen),  a 
runit  in  "the  armor-plate" 
press,  Chauvinist,  Pangerman- 
ist, and  looked  upon  in  Ger- 
many as  inspired  by  the  Krupp 
•Companj',  is  very  violent  in 
3ts  defense  of  the  Krupp 
guns  and  in  its  attack  upon 
von  Goltz  for  his  inefficient 
training  of  the  Turkish  lead- 
<ers.     Ab  for  the  gun  theory: 

"Of  course,  nobody  in  Ger- 
many will  give  credence  to 
such  a  legend.  The  only  danger 
is  that  the  French  may  believe 
it.  It  is  in  France  that  the 
rumor  has  been  spread  abroad 
from  town  to  town,  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  with  a  ferocious 
grin,  with  a  malicious  joy,  with 
defiant  laughter.  The  danger 
to  Germany's  prestige  grows 
gneat'er  the  longer  von  Goltz 
hesitates  to  demolish  publicly 
these  sudden  fancies  of  the 
F'rench.  Field  -  Marshal  von 
Ooltz  has  wielded  his  pen  \\ith 

lively  zeal  in  favor  of  the  Turks  during  the  war  in  Triixili.  He 
iias  no  right  to  hold  his  tongue  while  the  whole  worhl  is  waiting 
•with  impatience  for  his  statement  and  explanation  of  this 
terrible  defeat  suffered  by  the  Turks.     It  is  quite  possible  that 


tlu'  tale  of  the  Girinan  i)eople  iiangs  upon  the  utterance  of  the 
Field-Marshal. 

"Tile  Turkish  Army  in  one  week  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  divisions.  This 
same  Army  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  almost  inconcei\able 
folly.  Instead  of  concentrating  all  its  forces  and  throwing  it- 
self ui)on  the  most  iniijortant  i)oint  of  attack,  the  force  has  been 

divided  so  as  to  march  simul- 
taneously against  the  Bulgar- 
ians, the  Servians,  and  the 
Montenegrins,  and  it  is  Ger- 
man strategy  which  is  credited 
with  this  l)lunder.  This  is  the 
blunder  which  Field-Marshal 
\on  Goltz  is  suppo.sed  to  have 
taught  the  Turks  to  commit." 


-Sfc 


(    ,.|.l,!j.l. 


RETREAT  OF    THE  Tl  UKLSII   ARMY 

Falling  hiu-k  from  Tcliorlii  to  Tchataklja. 


While  the  Krupp  organ  thus 
states  its  ca.se  with  a  veiled 
defense  of  the  gi'eat  (Jerman 
foundries,  the  Deutsche  Tagr.s- 
zeituitg  (Berlin),  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Agrarian  Party, 
lays  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  to 
th(ir  unprei)aredness,  which 
ought  to  have  been  seen  and 
remedied  at  Constantinople 
and  Berlin: 

■■  It  is  extremely  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  the  (Jerman 
military  instructors  and  why 
Marshal  von  Goltz  and  Mr. 
Hieberstein,  who  have  lived  so 
long  in  Turkey,  where  theyen- 
joyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Government,  had  not  perceived 
that  the  Army  of  the  people  of 
Turkey  was  utterly  unprepared 
for  war,  and  yet  there  are  some 
politicians  in  (Jermany  who  ad- 
\ ocate  a  (Jerman  alliance  with 
Turkey!" 

In  Italy,  too,  the  (Jerman 
military  instructors  are  blamed 
for  the  failure  of  the  Turkish 
Army.  The  Corrierc  delta  Sera 
(Milan)  is  generally  considered 
to  be  well  favored  toward  ( Jer- 
many, but  it  lays  the  responsi- 
bility of  Turkev''s  failure  on 
von  (Joltz,  and  remarks  rather 
acridlv: 


"If  there  is  one  man   who 

has  been  having  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  (juarter  of  an 
hour  it  is  the  celebrated  Gen- 
( -ral  vim  Golfz.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  our  Italian  readers 
should  not  have  in  their  mind's 
eye  the  face  and  figure  of  von 
(Joltz.  soldier  of  the  highest 
authority.  We  can't  forget  the 
r'ontemptuous  comments  which 
ihis  infallil)le  judge  and  master 
of  military  science  passed  upon 
the  worth  of  the  Italian  Army  as  set  against  the  incontestable 
valor  of  the  Turk.  Von  (Joltz.  the  prophet,  .spoke  con- 
temptuously of  us,  and  behind  this  gigantic  von  Gciltz  followed 
the   lesser   partizans   of   Turkey's    unconquerable    power.     The 
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shiulo-w  of  this  herald  of  Turkish  military  might  is  growing 
smaller  and  smaller.  It  has  groA\Ti  so  small  that  soon  he  will 
be  able  to  keep  it  altogether  -within  the  limits  of  his  bureau. 
We  hope  that  in  such  retirement  General  von  Goltz.  gi\ing  up 
the  somewhat  risky  profession  of  an  oracle,  will  reflect  that 
when  boasting  about  the  Turks,  he  is  merely  boasting  about  him- 


BLAMED    FOR    TURKEY'S    DEFEAT. 

Field-Marshal  von  Goltz.  the  German  who  reorganized  the  Turk- 
ish Army.  He  is  seen  here  surrounded  by  Ottoman  ofHcers,  his 
pupils,  who  have  been  using  his  tactics  in  the  present  conflict. 


self.  He  used  to  brag  of  being  the  renowned  organizer  of  the 
Turkish  Army,  but  it  is  very  much  less  misleading  to  brag  of  his 
per.scmal  accomplishments.  However  the  war  terminates,  it 
will  teach  the  lesscm.  not  only  to  the  whole  world,  bill  even  to 
generals  like  von  Goltz,  that  prudence  and  discretion  are  the 
best  qualities  for  all  to  cultivate." 

But  a  writer  in  the  important  Revue  Generalc  (Paris)  blames 
neither  the  German  artillery,  the  cowardice  of  the  Turks,  the 
neglect  of  von  CJoltz.  nor  the  German  officers  the  Marshal  is 
alleged  to  have  furnished  to  the  Moslems.  The  presence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  Christians  in  the  ranks  was  the  fatal  element 
in  the  war.  The  Christians  were  not  likely  to  aim  at,  nor  charge 
th<'  opposing  Christian  lines.  They  would  jirefer  to  kill  llie 
Turks  beside  them.  This  writer 
boldly  says: 

"In  the  Turkish  ranks  then- 
was  one  Christian  for  every 
three  Mosleuis.  F^ven  tln-ir 
presence  under  these  conditions 
must  be  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment for  those  in  coninuuKi, 
who  certainly  could  not  trust 
them,  nor  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  they  were  to  be  relied  up- 
on. How  could  German  ollicers, 
Avho  in  spite  of  all  olTicial  denials, 
were  in  command  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  Army  which  the.\ 
had  trained,  march  with  I'asc 
troops  .so  disorganized,  almost 
at  variance,  since  they  were 
without  any  tijc  of  tuiion'.'  On 
the  hring-line  what  must  be  the 


attitude  <»f  Christians  who,  perhaps,  were  purpo.sely  set  in  that 
place  of  danger?  Is  it  human  to  suppose  that  they  would  fire 
upon  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  or  Ser\ian  uniforms  which  confronted 
them,  and  Avould  not  |)refer  to  '  get '  some  Moslem?  If  they  did 
fire,  they  might  be  sus|)ected  of  trying  to  kill  their  JMussulman 
neighbors.  Then  when  the  line  was  ordered  to  charge,  the 
Christians  would  not  rise  so  long  as  the  enemy  did  not  burst 
down  upon  them.  Hoav  was  it  possible  to  establish  advanced 
posts  with  such  mi.xt  troops?  Certainly  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  Christians  from  such  posts,  and  to  exempt  them  from 
sentinel  duty  and  reconnaissance  service. 

"This  sufficiently  shows  that  the  presence  of  Christians  would 
really  deprive  the  Turkish  Army  of  a  good  quarter  of  its  effective 
troops,  and  at  the  same  time  dampen  the  fighting  ardor  of  that 
portion  of  the  Army  that  remained  because  of  the  preAaiUng 
fear  of  trouble  roused  by  the  presence  of  the  Christian  element." 
— Trauxlalions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DIVIDING   UP  TURKEY 

/4  LMOST  BEFORK  the  Turkish  quarry  has  received 
/-\  its  death-blow  the  hunters,  as  the  London  Saturday 
-*-  -^  Reriew  puts  it,  are  discussing  their  share  in  the  hide. 
Austria,  however,  as  an  interested  looker-on,  would  settle  the 
whole  matter  out  of  hand.  She  would  deny  Servia  a  port, 
such  as  Durazzo  on  the  Adriatic,  and  object  to  granting 
Salonika  to  the  control  of  the  Balkan  allies.  The  Paris  Figaro 
remarks  that  "Austria  refuses,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  to  allow 
Servia  a  port  on  the  Adriati(%  Bulgaria  a  port  on  the  Egean,  or 
to  permit  Greece  to  occupy  Salonika."  The  Neue  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna),  which  is  the  orgatt  of  the  Liberals  and  antimilitarists, 
bursts  forth  into  these  eloquent  words: 

"The  great  Powers  will  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the 
Balkan  States  that  they  can  not  \iolate  the  principle  that  Europe 
will  allow  no  fresh  partitions  of  territory  in  the  East  without  her 
consent.  But  it  is  not  prtssil)le  to  dismiss  the  reflection  that  the 
Balkan  Stales,  leagued 't»oget her,  command  a  military  strength 
formidable  even  to  the  Powers.  Moreover,  the  people  who  have 
})oured  out  their  blood  on  the  battle-field  and  sacrificed  the 
armed  men  of  a  whole  generation  in  order  to  establish  a  union 
with  their  kinsfolk  will  not  continue  to  assume  a  submissive  atti- 
tude toward  the  great  PoAvers  and  Russia,  but  AviU  choose  their 
own  course.  The  blood  that  has  been  poured  out  to-day  gives 
for  the  first  time  a  true  tone  to  the  purple  of  the  Balkan  kings. 
The  people  who  h&vv  tasted  of  victory  will  not  let  themselves 
be  driven  back  again  to  their  former  frontiers." 

Vorwacrls  (Berlin),  while  admitting  that  the  proletariat  of 
Germanx-  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  diplomatic  questions 
and  "the  fight  over  the  Turkish  legacy,"  adds  that  "the  German 
people  Avill  refuse  to  recognize  the  spoliation  plans  of  Austria,  as 
they  would  of  any  other  Power.  The  Balkans  belong  to  the 
Balkan  peoples."  This  -siew  is  echoed  by  the  Economiste 
Frangaisc  (Paris),  and,  declares  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris), 
"the  program  of  the  "Balkans  for  the  Balkan  States'  implies 


Tin;    xoiML-v    wii.i.    lilt;   rowEU.s   lui   uuaw.n    in.' 

—  The  Graphic  (London). 
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MOSLEM     SOLDIP^HS     LKA\'IX(;     .IKKISALEM    TO    FIGHT     Till:     lliooi's    or     THR    CROSS. 
This  striking  photograph  was  taken  just  outside  the  Holy  City  in  October  and  appears  in  the  London  Sphere. 


no  disparagement  of  the  honor,  and  no  attack  upon  tlie  economic 
interests,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy."  Mr.  Lovat 
Frazer,  the  well-knowTi  journaHstie  specialist  on  Eastern  ques- 
tions, hazards  the  follo\\ing  program  of  the  Balkan  partition 
among  the  four  allies.     He  WTites  in  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"The  Ottoman  flag  must  still  fly  at  the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
Turkish  dominion  in  Europe  will  proliably  shrink  behind  a  Une 
drawn  from  a  point  near  Dedeagatch  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Midia. 
Adrianople  will  become  a  Bulgarian  city,  but  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria  wll  probably  remain  at  Sofia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
capital  of  SerAia  will  possibly  })e  shifted  to  Uskub,  the  historic 
capital  of  the  Ser^^an  Empire.  The  Montenegrins  will  de- 
scend from  their  barren  Black  IMountain,  and  King  Nicholas 
will  reign  in  future  at  Scutari.  The  Greeks  will  obtain  ( Vete  and 
large  accessions  of  territory  in  Epirus,  and  the  Albanians 
will  become  autonomous,  tho  the  question  of  Albania  is  com- 
plicated by  the  justifiable  desire  of  Servia  for  a  seaport.  The 
future  of  Salonika  and  of  Macedonia  is  uncertain;  th^  only  thing 
certain  is  that  these  regions  must 
pass  from  Turkish  hands." 


will  each  have  about  five  millions  or  more;  and  Montenegro, 
extended  from  her  mere  heap  of  crag  and  rocky  valley,  will 
be  somewhere  about  the  size  of  Wales,  with  half  a  millicm 
inhabitants,  not  all  denizens  of  the  moimtain  heights.  Thus 
together  the  South  Slavonic  Confederation  will  make  up  a  popu- 
lation of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions,  and  that,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  endowed  country  which  only 
needs  settled  order  and  peace  and  suitable  industrial  exploita- 
tion to  add  very  rapidly  to  its  numbers." 


DAWN   OF  A  NEW  POLITICAL  ERA 


G 


The  result  of  this  or  some  par- 
tition of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is 
thus  outlined  by  Sidney  Low  in 
the  London  Westminster  Gazette: 

"  We  have  thought  of  the  Bal- 
kan principalities  and  kingdoms 
as  among  the  smallest  States  of  the 
world;  but  the  Balkan  Confeder- 
acy is  in  a  different  position.  The 
four  nations,  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
cession of  territory  which  they 
have  already  taken  from  Turkej-, 
will  together  make  up  a  pohtieal 
entity  quite  respectable  for  the 
numbers  of  its  people  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  dominions.  Together 
they  will  hold  all  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula except  Bosnia  on  the  west 
and  a  small  district  in  the  east 
which  it  may  seem  politic  or 
desirable  to  leave  to  the  Turks, 
if  anything  is  left  them  at  all. 

"  If  the  remainder  is  shared 
among  the  Allies,  Bulgaria  will 
become  as  large  as  England,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  seven 
millions;      Servia     and     Greece 


REAT  IMPORTANCE  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  the  Pro- 
gressive part}'  by  a  large  section  of  the  London  press, 
it  is  not  ]Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  \\'ide  European  prestige 
that  appear  to  influence  their  judgment;  they  speak  rather  from 
their  own  observation  of  what  they  consider  a  popular  movement 

i7i  the  L^nited  States  toward  the 
readjustment  of  social  forces  and 
the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the 
judiciary  and  the  various  Federal 
and  municipal  ofifices  throughout 
the  country.  What  the  French, 
the  English  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernments have  to  meet  and  man- 
age in  the  way  of  domestic  trou- 
ble the  United  States  has  grown 
old  enough  to  learn  that  no  form 
of  government  can  escape  in  the 
course  of  its  administration.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  appearance  in  the 
political  arena,  declares  the  Lon- 
don Nation,  is  merely  an  incident 
in  a  wider  popular  movement. 
Hence  we  read : 


THE    SUCCESS   OF  DIPLOM.\CY    IV    1912. 

Death — ^"  Thank  you.  Madame  Diplomacy,  for  your  kind  assist- 
ance.    This  year  you  have  shown  yourself  my  best  ally." 

—  Pasquino  (Turin). 


"Upon  the  gathering  forces 
of  Republican  in.surgency  Mr. 
Roosevelt  literally  forced  his 
leadership,  placing  up  to  a  pro- 
gram far  more  advanced,  both  in 
its  constitutional  and  social  doc- 
trines, than  any  which  he  himself 
had  the  ■nit  or  the  audacity  to 
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conr-eive.  The  first  lesson  of  the  election,  then,  appears  to  be 
the  passing  of  the  old  Republican  party  as  the  instrument  of 
American  conservatism.  It  dies  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens,  it  has  become  a  mere  instrument  of 
corruption,  obstruction,  and  reaction." 

The  London  Tiynes  thinks  that  the  United  States  has  just  held 
an  epochal  national  election.  There  is  a  new  era  now  to  be 
entered  upon  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  "the  internecine  feud 
of  the  historic  Republican  party,"  nor  "the  bright  prospects  of 
their  Democratic  rivals  after  so  long  an  exclusion  from  })ower." 
The  opening  of  a  new  political  life  for  America  re\'eals  "the 
working  of  new  ideas  and  new  feelings  among  large  mas.ses  of  the 
American  people."  Of  the  new  watchword  of  party  politics  in 
our  country  this  paper  proceeds  to  say: 

"Not  many  years  ago  the  politicians  of  both  the  regular 
parties  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  choosing  social  reform 
as  the  dominant  issue  in  a  Presidential  ccmflict.  They  would 
have  denied  that  any  social  question  existed  in  the  United 
States  outside  the  ranks  of  the  h)wer  kind  of  foreign  immigrants 
and  of  a  handful  of  native  Socialists.  They  would  have  pointed 
to  the  wonderful  and  widely  diffused  well-being  of  the  popida- 
tion,  and  they  would  have  asked  wliere  a  demand  for  social 
reform  could  possibly  ari.se." 

The  people  of  our  country  are  now  seen,  however,  to  be  erjnng 
out  for  social  reform.  Nor  does  the  present  Republican  or 
Democratic  choice  of  representatives  or  officials  satisfy  them, 
^larcy's  dictum,  "To  the  Wctors  belong  the  spoils,"  does  not 
satisfy  the  general  public.  The  ends  of  the  new  party  are 
thus  outlined: 

"Two  feelings  animate  the  movement.  They  are  distinct, 
tho  they  are  working  together.  One  is  the  desire  for  social  re- 
form; the  other  a  profound  distrust  of  the  representati\es  and 
the  officials  chosen  under  the  subsisting  system.  Social  reform 
is  the  end  sought  by  the  mass  of  the  dissatisfied.  Changes,  which 
shall  make  all  the  organs  of  the  State  more  immediiatelj-  re- 
sponsive to  the  popular  demands  of  the  moment,  are  the  means 
by  which  they  seek  it.  The  constitutional  ideals  of  the  extreme 
reformers  have  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  Rousseau.  In 
some  States  the  rule  of  the  i)eople  is  already  so  'direct'  that 
amendments  to  the  local  Constitution  may  be  introduced  by  a 
small  proportion  of  the  voters  and  carried  as  easily  as  modifica- 
tions in  an  urrlinary  statute,  while  in  at  least  one  the  'recall'  of 
State  officials,  including,  apparently,  the  judges,  has  been  sanc- 
tioned for  some  years.  The  regidar  parties  denounce  judicial 
'recall"  as  revolutionary,  but  they  acknowledge  that  there  are 
defects  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  Republicans 
announce  their  readiness  to  'simplify'  the  removal  of  unsatis- 
factory judges  from  the  l)ench.  The  Democrats  approve  of  the 
pending  constitutional  amendment  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  as  warmly  as  do  the  Progressives,  and  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  admit  that  new  s<M'ial-rtnd  economic  questions 
have  arisen  which  must  i)re.sently  be  met." 


In  point  of  fact,  America  is  growing  up,  declares  The  Time», 
and  must  face  the  problems  which  confront  older  nationalities. 
In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  the  new  party,  "its  leaven  with  which  it 
has  leavened  American  polities  will  continue  to  work,"  with 
consequences  reaching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  assured : 

''The  introduction  of  new  elements  and  new  conditions  into 
American  life  has  had  the  broad  result  which  far-seeing  thinkers 
predicted  nearly  three  generations  ago.  The  great  Republic  is 
finding  herself  face  to  face  ■with  questions  of  the  same  order  as 
those  which  have  long  confronted  the  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  her  task  to  find  an  answer  for  them,  which  shall  satisfy  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  masses  wnthout  destrojang  the  foun- 
dations of  her  political  greatness  and  of  her  economic  de^■elop- 
ment.  It  is  in  the  stabihty  of  her  cardinal  institutions,  in  the 
respect  of  her  citizens  for  settled  law  and  for  those  equal  rights 
of  all  which  settled  law  is  designed  to  safeguard,  that  both  have 
had  their  roots.  We  believe  that  responsible  American  opinion, 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  old  parties  or  to  the  new,  is  conscious 
of  this  truth,  and  that,  in  practise,  this  consciousness  "will  guide 
and  steady  its  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  a  new 
time.  The  result  of  those  efforts  and  the  temper  in  which  they 
are  imdertaken  by  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  men  must 
profoundly  affect  the  future  of  the  world.  Most  of  all  must 
they  affect  the  nation  which  largely  inhei-its  the  same 
traditions  a  the  American  people  and  which  speaks  the  same 
tongue." 

Whatever  happens,  remarks  the  London  Outlook — 

"American  politics  can  hardly  slip  back  into  their  old  state  of 
artificial  di\isions  and  obsolete  or  meaningless  w.ar-cries.  The 
advent  of  the  Progressives,  if  it  has  done  little  else,  has  at  least 
vastly  enlarged  the  political  horizon  and  interests  of  the  average 
man,  and  turned  his  thoughts  toward  concrete  and  immediate 
issues  of  social  and  industrial  readjustment." 

The  result  of  the  rise  of  the  Progressive  party  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  the  London  Spectator: 

''The  Bull  Moose  has  done  better  than  win  the  election.  He 
has  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  party  politicians 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  made  them  understand  that  there  is  something  more  than 
party  to  be  considered,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  political  self- 
interest.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  American 
voter  was  so  much  enslaved  by  party  that  there  was  hardly  an\' 
sacrifice  which  he  w^ould  not  make,  pro^^ded  he  were  told  in  loud 
and  emphatic  tones  that  it  was  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  party  to  wliich  he  belonged.  He  might  be  sad,  sorr3%  and 
ashamed,  but  it  was  held  as  an  article  of  faith  that  he  would 
accept  almost  any  humiliation,  and  would  support  even  men  he 
believed  to  be  unworthy,  provided  he  were  told  that  it  woidd 
ruin  the  party  if  he  were  to  show  any  signs  of  independence.  The 
election  just  over  has  changed  all  tliat.  It  will,  we  believe,  leave 
an  indelible  mark  upon  American  politics." 
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WILL   HK    TAKE   TV   THE    WATER? 

—  y\'eslminsl('r  Gazette  (London). 


.\NXIOUS    MOMENTS. 


WHY  SMOKE  IS  INJURIOUS 


A  VAGUE  FEELING  often  haunts  those  who  live  in 
smoky  cities  that  the  smoke  is  doing  them  harm,  tho 
-  some  think  that  the  soot  dep>osited  on  clothing  and 
other  objects  is  the  principal  objection.  There  is  little  definite 
information  about  the  injury  that  smoke  really  does  to  organic 
life,  animal  and  vegetable;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Raymond 
C.  Benner  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New  York, 
November)  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  few  systematic 
scientific  studies.  The  harmful  ingredients  of  smoke  are  both 
solid  and  gaseous,  and  consist  in  general  of  sooty  particles  with 
tar  and  with  their  accompanying  acids.     Writes  Dr.  Benner: 

"The  amount  of  free  acid  in  soot  may  be  quite  large.  .  .  . 
Arsenic  is  also  frequently  present,  but  only  in  small  percentages, 
usually  less  than  0.1  per  cent. 

"The  nature  and  composition  of  soot  make  it  the  worst  pos- 
sible kind  of  dirt.  It  is  black;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  lampblack  that  forms  the  basis  of  black  | 
paints.  Its  power  of  absorption  is  great, 
giving  it  the  property  of  occluding  large 
quantities  of  injurious  gases.  The  tar  con- 
tained gives  the  soot  the  power  of  firmly 
adhering  to  anything  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  while  the  sulfur  acids  which 
it  contains  corrode  most  substances.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  objec- 
tionable kind  of  dirt. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tions and  other  properties  makes  the  injury 
which  soot  does  to  vegetation  evident  to 
one  acquainted  with  plant  structure  and 
growth.  Soot  is  detrimental  to  the  healthj' 
development  of  plants,  inasmuch  as  it 
(1)  blocks  the  stomata  of  the  plants  and 
stops,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the 
transpiration;  (2)  covers  the  leaf  with  an 
adherent  black  coating,  which  cuts  down 
the  amount  of  sunlight  reaching  the  chloro- 
phyl  and,  because  of  (3)  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  tar,  acids,  etc.  Evergreens, 
more  especially  the  conifers,  seem  to  be 

much  more  easily  affected  than  other  plants.  On  evergreen 
plants  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  soot  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  those  which  shed  their  leaves  at  least 
once  a  year.  Therefore  they  become  covered  with  a  thicker 
coating  of  soot.  The  conifers  also  possess  sunken  stomata, 
which  act  as  very  effective  pits  to  catch  the  soot. 

"One  might  think  that  the  excess  carbon  dioxid  which  is  likely 
to  accompany  the  soot  would  make  plant  growth  more  active, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  the  increased  percentage  of  dioxid  is 
not  great  enough  to  be  a  factor.  ...  In  England,  ash-trees 
have  been  observed  to  shed  leaves  four  to  six  w-eeks  earlier  in 
the  smoky  districts  than  in  districts  free  from  smoke. 

"Trees  automatically  keep  record  of  their  yearly  growth  by 
the  width  of  the  rings.  A  section  of  a  Scotch  fir,  noted  by 
Cohen,  shows  the  date  of  the  erection  of  a  smoke-producing 
factory  near  the  tree,  by  the  decrease  in  the  width  of  the  rings. 
Vegetables,  such  as  radishes  and  lettuce,  planted  in  different 
parts  of  Leeds,  have  been  found  to  be  stunted  in  their  growth 
nearly  proportional  to  the  soot-fall. 

"The  effect  of  smoke  on  buildings  and  building  materials  is 
marked,  and  it  soon  destroys  the  appearance  of  buildings  which 
can  not  be  cleaned.  In  smokj'  districts  it  is  often  necessary  to 
modify  a  design  in  some  respects  because  of  the  smoke.  Sky- 
lights can  not  be  used  advantageoush',  as  they  soon  become 
coated  with  the  black  soot.  Drain-pip^s  must  be  arranged  so 
as  to  avoid  the  splashing  of  water  on  the  walls.  Building  mate- 
rials (such  as  glazed  tile),  which  admit  of  easy  cleaning,  are  used 
much  more  in  smoky  cities  than  elsewhere.  Granite  and  sand- 
stone with  a  silicious  binder  form  better  building  materials  than 
limestone  and  sandstone  with  calcareous  binder,  which  is  easily 
corroded  by  acid  in  the  soot  and  rain.  Thus  the  stones  which 
are  most  easily  worked  are  undesirable  in  smoky  cities.  The 
sulfuric  acid  acts  on  the    calcium   carbonate,  forming    calcium 


From  "  Mctallui-^icaL  and  Cliemical  Engineering. '    New  Vi.i  I. 
ONE    day's    rations    OF    SOOT. 

A  piece  of  filter  paper  through  which 
the  volume  of  air  breathed  by  a  man  in 
twenty-four  hours  has  been  filtered. 


causing  it  to  swell  and  become  porous  and  friable  as  well  as  more 
disintegrated.  Dr.  Smith  has  found  mortar  to  contain  as  liigli 
as  48.16  per  cent,  of  sulfate  of  lime,  which  was  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  sulfuric  acid  in  the  air.  while  limestone  and  mar- 
ble have  been  found  to  contain  from  0.52  to  3.85  per  cent.,  due 
to  the  same  cause." 

The  efifect  of  the  sulfuric  acid  in  soot  on  most  metals  is  greater 
than  the  action  of  a  like  amount  of  acid  in  rain-water  or  air. 
Soot  containing  acid  adheres  to  the  metals  by  means  of  its  tar, 
and  the  carbon,  together  with  the  metal  and  acid,  form  an  electro- 
lytic couple,  making  corrosion  much  more  rapid.  This  fact. 
Dr.  Benner  tells  us,  has  been  experimentally  verified.  Rails 
corrode  six  times  as  fast  in  a  town  as  on  a  sandj-  coast,  and  nine 
times  as  fast  in  a  damp,  smoky  tunnel.     Moreover: 

"The  question  of  exterior  and  interior  decoration  is  one  af- 
fected as  much  by  the  amount  of  smoke  in 
the  air  as  by  the  tastes  of  the  owners  of  the 
buildings.  Interior  draperies  and  paper 
are  soiled  much  quicker  in  a  smoky  city 
than  elsewhere.  If  light  paper  is  used  in 
papering  the  rooms,  it  must  be  cleaned 
every  six  months  and  new  paper  put  on  at 
least  once  a  year  to  keep  it  looking  only 
half  as  well  as  it  would  in  a  smoke-free  city. 
"The  effect  of  soot  on  paint  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  matter  of  appearance  only.  The 
time  which  it  takes  to  spoil  tlie  paint  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  amount  of  soot  in 
the  air,  color  of  the  paint,  tar,  and  acid  in 
the  soot.  The  number  of  i)aintings  neces- 
sary in  a  given  time  depends  on  the  above 
factors  as  well  as  upon  the  fastidiousness 
of  the  owner.  In  some  cases  the  soot  seems 
to  act  as  a  protective  coating,  while  in 
others  it  has  a  corrosive  action,  destroying 
the  surface-gloss  and  rendering  the  surface 
more  easily  weathered. 

"Soot  in  the  air  of  cities  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  weather  in  a  number  of  ways. 
By  (1)  cutting  off  the  light;     (2j    by   in- 
creasing the  duration  of  fogs;    and  (3)  by  making  the  minimum 
temperature  higher. 

"As  is  well  known,  finely  divided  carbon  in  form  of  lampblack 
has  the  propertj'  of  cutting  off  sunlight  to  a  greater  degree  than 
most  other  substances.  It  is  not  surprizing,  then,  to  tho.se  of 
us  who  are  acquainted  "vsith  the  spot  clouds  hiinging  o\er  large 
eities,  that  the  duration  of  sunshine  has  been  found  to  be  de- 
creased 17  per  cent.,  while  if  diffuse  daylight  is  con.sidered,  the 
loss  is  even  greater.  Cohen  finds,  as  an  average  of  a  large 
number  of  determinations  made  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
that  fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  light  is  cut  off  by  the  smoke-cloud, 
and  that  the  amount  of  light  varies  inverselj-  as  the  amoimt  of 

soot  in  the  air 

"It  may  be  said  that  each  particle  of  moisture  in  a  fog  is 
formed  or  condenses  around  a  solid  nucleus  or  a  dust  j)article. 
.  .  .  For  this  reason  fogs  might  be  thought  to  be  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  This  is.  how- 
ever, not  necessarily  the  case,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dust 
particles  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  city,  for  the  formation  of  fogs.  Smoke  does,  however, 
increase  the  blackness  of  a  fog,  making  it  much  denser  than  the 
country  fog,  simply  on  account  of  the  black  soot  particles.  The 
fog  is  also  apt  to  be  of  longer  duration  liecause  of  the  oily  tar 
in  the  soot,  which  forms  a  film  over  the  outside  of  the  droj),  thus 
protecting  it  from  evaporation.  It  is  said  that  at  least  20  per 
cent,  of  the  London  fogs  between  September  1,  1902.  and  March 
31,  1903,  were  artificially  induced  and  prevental)le. 

"The  amount  of  soot  which  falls  on  any  area  during  a  given 
amount  of  time  forms  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large 
as  well  as  to  the  scientist.  Cohen  finds  the  air  in  dull  weather 
to  contain  0.0119  grams  of  solid  matter,  w-hich  he  assumed  to  be 
soot,  as  it  is  always  black,  and  these  figures  agree  well  with 
Russell's  for  dull  weather.     In  Pittsburgh,  I  find  that  the  amount 


sulfate,  which  is   more  Teadily  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  also      of  soot  in  the  air  corresponds  remarkably  well  with  the  figures 
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for  the  English  cities.  Numerous  measurements  of  soot-fall  have 
been  made  in  as  many  different  Mays  by  collecting  rain  and 
snow  and  by  catching  the  soot  in  \'arious  forms  of  vessels. 

1902  one  snowfall  30  tons  Manchester 100  sq.  miles 

820  tons  Cilasgow per  sq.  mile 

Snow  220  tons  Leeds per  .sq.  mile 

Rain  2.59  tons  London per  sq.  mile 

Snow  000  tons  Indianapolis per  sq.  mile 

Industrial  center  of  Leeds 5.39  tons  per  .sq.  mile 

Suburban  residence  .section  of  Leeds 26  tons  per  .sq.  mile 

Center  of  London 426  tons  per  sq.  mile 

Sutton.  Surrey,  just  outside   the  metropoli- 
tan area 58  tons  per  sq.  mile 

Bo'ness.  a  small  seaside  village 72  tons  per  sq.  mile 


"SMOKE-RINGS"   FROM   VOLCANOES 

A  SMOKING    VOLCANO    may    emit    rings    just    like    a 
man  who  is  meditatively  puffing  a  cigar,  except  that 
*-  the  volcanic  rings  may  be  five  or  six  hundred  feet  across. 
In  both  cases,  the  "smoke"  consists  of  a  cloud  of  fine  particles 

which  reveal  the  existence  and      

location  of  a  vortex-ring,  the 
ring  proper  being  a  rotating 
mass  of  gas  or  air.  The  parti- 
cles in  the  case  of  tobacco- 
smoke  are  mostly  of  carbon 
set  free  during  the  combustion 
of  the  leaf.  In  the  volcano 
there  is  no  combustion,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  and 
the  particles  are  simply  vol- 
canic "ash" — another  mislead- 
ing name,  for  it  consists  of 
finely  pulverized  rock.  Prof. 
F.  A.  Perret,  who  \\Tites  of 
volcanic  vortex-rings  in  The 
American  Journal  of  Science 
(New  Haven,  November),  and 
shows  some  photographs  of 
them,  uses  his  observations  to 
advance  a  new  theory  of  the 
formation  of  this  "ash."  It  is 
not,  he  thinks,  made  up  wholly 
of  old  rock  shattered  to  dust 
by  volcanic  explosions,  but  is, 
in  part  at  least,  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  bursting  lava- 
bubbles.  It  may  often  be 
watched  in  process  of  forma- 
tion.    Says  Professor  Perret: 

"The  vortex-rings  projected 
from  cannon,  locomotives,  the 
mouth  of  a  smoker,  etc.,  are 
familiar  to  all.  Sudden  puffs 
from  any  smoke-filled  cavity 
will  produce,  hy  interference 
at  the  edges  of  the  orifice,  vis- 
ible annular  vortices  having  a 
certain  stability  of  form  due  to 
the  persistence  of  the  vortical 
movement.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the   conditions 

necessary  for  the  production  of  these  rings  must  often  ol)(aiM  at 
volcanic  craters,  and,  in  fact,  sudi  volcanoes  as  Vesuvius  and 
Stromboli,  during  the  i)rolong('d  jx'riods  of  moderate  activity 
wliicli  may  be  said  to  constitute  their- normal  condition,  proje<'t 
large,  thin  rings  of  vapor  which  freciuently  attain  diameters  of 
five  hundred  meters  or  more.  Generally  speaking,  these  are 
somewhat  diffieult  to  photograph  because  of  their  delicacy  and 
la^'k  of  photograi)liic  contrast  with  the  sky,  and  it  was  not  uulil 
the  Etna  eruption  of  1910  that  the  present  writer  observed  \  ol- 
canic  vortex-rings  having  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity  to  permit 
of  satisfjuMory  photograpliy 

"What  imprest  me  most  in  observing  these  rings  was  the  fact 


THIS    IS    NOT    SMOKK. 


That  is.  if  we  consider  sinolvc 
volcanic  dust,  made  of  pulverized 
iMibblos.  The  scientific  Icrtn  is  "  ii' 


that  they  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  ash  and  yet  had  been 
projected  from  a  crater  yielding  liquid  lava." 

When  the  lava  burst  forth  in  a  stream,  it  was  possible  to  see 
that  the  ash  was  formed  directly  from  it.  Says  this  expert  ob- 
server in  substance: 

"The  gas  content  of  the  magma  caused  a  semiexplosive  emis- 
sion, projecting  sprays  and  jets  of  incandescent  hquid  masses 
to  a  considerable  height.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ejected 
fragments  were  in  the  liquid  or  viscous  state.  There  was  present 
no  old  material  whatever,  yet  this  crater  constantly  emitted  a 
quantity  of  ash-laden  vapor  having  a  .salmon-pink  tint. 

"This  production  of  ash  continued  along  the  first  few  hundred 
meters  of  the  lava  stream  where  the  gases  still  escaped  from  the 
surface  in  considerable  quantities.  The  gas  emission  under 
these  conditions  is  apparently  very  gentle,  producing  a  con- 
tinuous simmering  sound  analogous  to  that  of  water  in  a  kettle 
just  before  ebullition,  but  it  is  probable  that  each  tiny  gas  vesicle 
l)urst  from  the  lava  with  an  explosion  which,  for  its  size,  is 
violent,  and  thus  projects  and  carries  off  minute  particles  of  the 

exploded  shell. 

"It  is  this  subdivisional  gas- 
eous expansion,  and  not  the 
explosion  of  large  bubbles, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  ash. 

"The  degree  of  viscosity  of 
the  lava  is,  in  all  probability, 
an  important  factor  in  this  di- 
rect formation  of  ash,  while 
secondary  to  the  gas  content 
as  a  determining  cause.  In 
the  case  we  are  considering, 
altho  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
at  this  locality  was  five  meters 
))er  second,  and  the  mass  as  a 
whole  showed  all  the  quahties 
of  a  liquid,  the  viscosity  was 
so  great,  especially  in  the  outer 
layer,  that  a  heavj^  rock 
thrown  upon  the  surface  re- 
bounded as  from  a  plate  of 
steel,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  an 
iron  rod  could  be  forced  into 
the  moving  stream.  In  the 
very  liquid  lavas  of  Hawaii 
the  gas  vesicles  issue  almost 
without  resistance  and  do  not 
form  ash  in  this  way,  but  large 
gas-bubbles  scatter  the  lava 
and  spin  it  out  into  glassy 
iiiaments  —  the  well  -  known 
•Pele's  hair.'" 

This  explosive  formation  of 
gas  goes  on,  the  writer  beUeves, 
on  a  vastly  greater  scale  inside 
tlio  volcano  itself,  where  the 
temperature  is  so  high  that 
the  liquid  lava  is  kept  only  by 
pressure  from  flashing  into 
vapor.     He  proceeds: 

"If  now  we  i^nagine  a  relief 
of  this  pressure  —  say  by  a 
lateral  outflow  of  lava  suffi- 
ciently rapid  and  copious  to 
materially  reduce  the  height 
of  the  lava  column — a  ])owerful  gaseous  expansion  will  be 
initiated  in  the  magma  below  and  this  will  extend  progressively 
downward  with  progressive  relief  of  i)ressiu"e  from  above.  This 
gaseous  development  will  be  dislrihutcd,  .subdirisional,  iutei molec- 
ular, the  magmatic  mtvss  expanding  to  a  froth  and  being  finally 
ejected  as  a  cloud  of  gas  and  ash — it  is  impossible  that  it  should 

appear  in  a  liquid  form  under  these  conditions 

"Considering  this  i)riuciple  of  direct  ash  i)roduction  as  it  may 
obtain  in  the  plumomena  of  volcanoes  of  different  types,  it 
wotdd  .seem  that  the  highly  \  iscous  lavas  of  andesitic  and  trachy- 
tic  nature  miglil  i>xplode  suhaerially,  upon  sudden  relief  of  pres- 
sure, into  gas  and  divided  solid  material,  causing  such  effects  as 


till"  product  of  coml)ustion.  It  is 
rock  and  i)articlcs()rcxploded  lava- 
:h,"  whicli  is  also  not  (|iiilc  correct 
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the  'Nuees  Ardentes'  [Glowing  Mists]  of  Mt.  Pelee.  At  the 
other  extreme,  the  ultrabasic  Kilauea  shows  ash  strata  several 
meters  in  depth  and  ash-fields  many  kilometers  in  extent,  and 
there  seems  no  reason- to  doubt  that  a  sufficiently  rapid  outflow  at 
a  low  level  will  cause  even  the  Hawaiian  subjacent  lavas  to  froth 
up  and  be  ejected  as  ash." 


EARLY  COTTON  OF  THE  HOPI   INDIANS 

THAT  THE  INDIANS  should  grow  cotton  earlier  than 
the  white  man  in  America  is  natural,  for  they  were 
here  first,  but  that  they  should  also  grow  earlier  cot- 
ton is  a  fact  that  may  give  the  Caucasian  pause.  It  seems 
that  in  looking  into  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  historians  and  ethnologists 
have  shown  much  interest  in 
the  identity  and  description  of 
the  varieties  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  American 
upland  cotton.  Only  recently, 
however,  has  there  been  a  sys- 
tematic study  and  analysis  of 
the  types  of  plants  which  make 
up  the  field-crops  to-day,  with 
a  view  of,  accomplishing  this 
object.  Some  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  press  state- 
ment sent  out  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.     We  read : 


"Altho  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  actual  extent  of  the 
influence  of  native  species  of 
cotton  on  the  character  of  the 
present-day  type^j,  it  is  felt 
that  they  have  been  influenced 
more  by  the  importation  of 
tropical  and  European  cottons 
than  by  any  original  American 
ones.  With  a  view  of  elucida- 
ting the  history  of  one  form  of 
native  cotion,  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Lewton,  cf  the  United  States 
National  Miseum,  has WTitten 
a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Cot- 
ton of  the  Hopi  Indians:  A 
new  species  of  Gossypium.' 
forming  pubhcation  No.  2146 


Professor  Perret  calls  this  upheav 

"a  semiexplosive  emission. 


of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  The  fact  that 
cotton  was  used  and  of  necessity  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  is 
recorded  by  several  earh'  Spanish  explorers,  as  it  has  been  more 
recently  bj'  many  ethnologists.  In  the  villages  of  the  cliff-dwell- 
ers of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  numerous  fragments  of  cotton 
cloth  have  been  unearthed,  and  in  Utah  the  seeds  of  the  plant 
itself  h&ve  been  found. 

"To-day,  among  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona,  the  cotton  plant 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  its  fiber  enters  into  manj'  of  their  cere- 
monies, as  well  as  into  man}'  practical  household  activities.  It 
is  considered  essential  by  them  that  all  strings  employed  in 
religious  services  be  of  native  cotton.  These  strings  of  cotton 
are  used  to  bind  together  prayer-sticks  and  offerings  of  all  kinds, 
and  are  placed  in  the  trails  entering  the  pueblos  where  cere- 
monial ser^^ces  are  in  progress;  the  badges  of  the  chiefs  are  all 
WTapt  AN-ith  native  rough-spun  cotton  strings;  and  cotton  is  also 
used  to  weave  ceremonial  kilts,  belts,  and  wedding-blankets. 
"  Unfortunateh,  the  native  Hopis,  once  defl  in  the  art  of  weav- 
ing blankets,  mantles,  rugs, 
and  other  articles  from  cotton, 
now  find  it  far  easier  to  pur- 
chase either  the  yam  already 
spun,  the  cloth  already  woven, 
or  the  complete  garment,  and 
thus  the  art  is  gradually  being 
lost.  Cotton  is  still  cultivated 
by  them,  however,  to  a  small 
extent,  in  a  village  in  the  West- 
ern Navajo  Reservation  and  in 
another  of  the  Moqui. 

"The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  carried  on  experi- 
ments with  Hopi  cotton  for  the 
past  seven  years.  This  par- 
ticular species  of  cotton  is  re- 
markable in  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  grows  and  the  early 
date  at  which  it  blooms,  it  be- 
ing the  earliest  to  blossom  of 
several  hundred  species  put  to 
lest.  Plants  of  this  species 
ha\e  borne  ripened  bolls  in 
eighty-four  days  from  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed. 

"FoUowng  a  pertinent  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  this  particular  sort 
of  cotton,  Mr.  Lewton  describes 
botanically  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  new  species  which 
he  calls  Gossypium  hopi,  and 
which  is  illustrated  by  five 
plates  shov^^ng  the  growing 
plants,  the  flowers,  and  the 
maturing  and  ripe  bolls." 


ALMOST    AX    EXPLOSION. 
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A  MATTRESS   AS   A   LIFE-RAFT 

To  PROVIDE  the  cradle  of  the  deep  Avith  floating  mat- 
tresses would  seem  a  very  obvious  jjrecaution,  but  we 
find  the  idea  hailed  as  something  new.  Pneumatic 
mattresses  and  pillows  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  made  with 
special  precaution  against  a  puncture  that  might  let  the  user 
down  into  the  billows,  and  no  doubt  those  on  the  Titanic  and 
other  -wTecked  steamers  have  wished  the  directors  of  the  line 


lllii^ti'ulioii  •  fii.m  ■   i'lie  Miimuacmi-er  s  he;  ji'i.       lialtiniuit* 

GETTING    AWAY    FROM    THE    SHIP. 


had  installed  some  such  device.  It  will  be  recalled  that  many 
of  the  Titanic  victims  were  sustained  splendidly  by  the  life- 
preservers,  but  died  from  the  chill  of  the  icj'  water.  If  each 
passenger  could  have  floated  high  and  dry  on  his  own  mat- 
tress, the  result  might  have  been  different.  Among  the  life- 
saving  devices  for  use  on  shipboard  brought  recently  before 
the  Army  Board  on  Life-boats  and  Life-Saving  Appliances, 
was  a  universal  safety  mattress  for  use  on  shipboard  or  in  locali- 
ties subject  to  floods.  It  was  designed  and  patented  by  Lieut.  S. 
I*.  Edmonds,  a  retired  officer  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
service.  From  a  description  in  The  Manufacturers'  Record 
(Baltimore,  October  31)  we  learn  that  the  mattress  is  made  to 
fit  any  bunk  or  ImkI,  and  is  as  comfortable  as  any  ordinary  felt 
mattress.     We  read  further  in  substance: 

"h  is  liglil  enough  to  be  carried  easily  by  one  person,  and 
when  made  into  a  raft  can  be  tlirown  overboard  with  a  small  line 
attadii'd,  and  held  so  thai  the  persons  using  it  may  be  lowered 
on  a  laildiT  or  line  to  reach  the  raft,  or,  if  necessary,  it  may  he 
thrown  overboard,  and  persons  jumping  into  the  water  will  find 
the  raft  capable  of  supporting  as  many  as  can  get  liold  of  it  in 
the  water,  or  a  lesser  number  may  1)«'  supporti'd  clear  of  the  water 
by  climbing  upon  it.  The  necessary  lashings  and  hand-holds 
fr)rm  a  part  of  the  raft,  and  are  always  ready  for  use. 

"In  tlie  demonstration  and  tests,  the  inventor  maneuvered 
tile  24-inch  mattress  as  a  raft  about  the  harbor  basin  Avith  one 
«)ar,  two  oars,  and  by  swimming  without  oars.  After  this  demon- 
stration the  raft  was  weighted  in  the  water  and  secured  along- 


side the  transport  Meade  for  a  test  of  its  floating  endurance. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  the  test  began  it  was  found  that  the  raft 
showed  no  signs  of  sinking. 

"The  two  mattres.ses  forming  the  raft  were  separated;  one  of 
them  Avas  sent  to  the  quartermaster  depot  for  examination  of 
the  materials  of  Avhich  it  is  made,  and  the  other  Avas  punctured  and 
torn  Avith  a  number  of  holes  into  the  filling  of  the  mattress  from 
the  six  sides.  The  ma'ttress  Avas  then  Aveighted  doAvn  along- 
side the  Army  transport  Meade  for  observation  as  to  the  length 
of  time  it  Avould  float.  A  telegram  just  received,  ten  daj^s  after 
the  mattress  Avas  put  OA^er,  is  as  follows: 

' '  No  sign  of  mattress  sinking.  Apparently  same  as  put  OA'^er. 
'"LoTHROP,  Master  of  Transport  Meade.'" 

The  mattresses  are  so  built  that  they  can  be  rapidly  joined 
together  to  form  rafts  of  any  size  needed,  or  can  be  used  singly. 
A  sailor  who  saw  the  tests  declared  he  would  rather  take  his 
chances  on  the  mattress  than  in  a  crowded  life-boat.  Lieu- 
tenant Edmonds,  the  iuA'entor,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  and  for  Aa'c  years  was  an  inspector  of  United 
States  life-saving  stations,  so  his  invention  is  the  result  of  actual 
experience  in  this  field. 


AN   ARC-LICHT  MOTH-TRAP 

THE  ELECTRIC  arc-light  in  special  form  has  been  used 
in  NeAv  Hampshire  during  the  past  season  to  lure  to  de- 
struction the  dreaded  gypsy  and  broAA^ntail  moths.  Ap- 
parently the  deA'iee  is  a  success,  for  we  are  told  that  in  the  city 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  alone,  something  like  120  bushels  of  dead 
moths  were  its  product  during  two  weeks  in  July.  The  moth 
area  is  spreading,  and  doubtless  States  Avhere  the  pests  are  now 
known  only  through  newspaper  paragraphs  wall  be  obliged, 
before  long,  to  adopt  similar  deA'ices.  Not  only  are  the  moths 
singularly  destructive  to  vegetation,  but  the  short  hairs  on  their 
bodies  are  irritating  to  the  human  skin  and  cause  persistent  an- 
noying inflammation.  The  ISIanchester  moth-trap  may  possi- 
bly save  the  situation.  Says  a  Avriter  in  Popular  Electricity 
Magazine  (Chicago,  November) : 

"The  widest  variety  of  devices  for  killing  off  the  pests  hav^e 
been  put  into  service.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  was 
the  so-called  Hannigan  'moth  pot,'  which  consisted  in  the 
essence  of  a  flaring  pot  and  a  quantity  of  burning  crude  oil.  At 
first  these  were  set  upon  the  ground  in  commons  and  other  open 
places,  but  later  they  Avere  hung  from  the  mast-arms  of  street 
lamps,  the  best  location  being  found  to  be  about  three  feet  back 
from  the  arc  lamp,  measured  along  the  mast  arm,  and  three 
feet  beloAV.  Even  at  this  distance,  hoAvever,  the  heaA-y  black 
smoke  from  the  smudge  soiled  the  arm  and  Avas  in  scA^eral  ways 
disagreeable. 

"The  Manchester  Traction,  Light,  and  Power  Company  had 
meanAvhile  been  experimenting  Avith  an  arc  lamp  arrangement 
to  accomplish  the  same  ends  as  the  moth  pots,  and  a  type  of 
globe  Avas  finally  adopted  after  considerable  experimenting.  It 
is  used  on  Oeneral  Electric  arc  lamps  fitted  with  clear  glass 
inner  globes.  The  glass-workers  manufactured  a  mold  and  from 
this  (50o  of  the  special  globes  Avere  cast.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  electric  light  company  Avas  to  cart  these  globes  to 
the  lamps,  put  them  on,  take  aAvay  and  store  the  regular  globes, 
empty  the  globes  daily,  keep  track  of  the  quantity  caught  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  moths'  flight,  replace  the  old  globes  and  store 
the  sjxM'ial  globes  until  the  next  year. 

"The  globes  Avere  put  on  Avith  the  cut-avvay  part  up,  so  that 
the  moths  fluttering  around  the  light  Avould  fall  into  the  bowl. 
The  first  gathering  Avas  nuide  July  8.  The  flight.  Avhich  usually 
continues  about  eight  days,  this  year  lasted  fifteen  days.  Be- 
tween July  S  and  July  23,  there  Avere  collected  from  the  globes 
lOTi'^fi  bushels  Avifhin  the  city  and  12i^  bushels  from  the  globes 
])laced  at  two  of  the  summer  resorts. 

"Two  different  quarts  Avere  counted,  one  moth  at  a  time,  and 
it  Avas  found  that  tliere  Avere  just  about  1,000  moths  to  a  quart. 
Of  these  about  tsvo-t birds  Avere  females.  This  fact  could  easily 
be  d(>termined  from  the  moths  as  taken  from  the  globes,  but  care- 
ful obs(>rvations  Avere  made  of  those  Avhieh  thickly  t  ncrusted  the 
street  lamp  poles,  trees,  sides  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  gave  good 
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evidence  th'at  this  percentage  was  accurate  enoufifli  for  all  pur- 
poses. In  a  bushel  there  were,  of  course,  .")1,2()0  moths,  accord- 
ing to  these  figures,  or  5,494,400  in  all.  If  00  per  cent,  were 
females,  the  figure  would  be  .S.29().040.  In  a  year  the  develop- 
meat  resulting  from  the  eggs  deposit <>d  by  each  female  would  be 
about  400,  so  that  if  the  quantity  mentioned  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  electric  light  globes,  they  would  ha\(>  produced 
in  excess  of  1,318.0.30,000  other  moths  to  get  busy  on  the  trees 
in  1913.  Adding  to  this  figure  the  number  that  would  be  de- 
veloped by  the  females  captured  at  the  two  summer  resorts.  Lake 
Massabesic  and  Pine  Island  Park,  the  total  of  1,474,.j0O,O00  is 
reached,  a  truly  astounding  figure." 

In  collecting  the  moths  from  the  globes,  we  are  told,  the  lamp 
trimmer  simply  placed  his  hand  over  the  opening  at  the  bottom, 
removed  the  globe  and  dumped  the  contents,  after  measurement, 
into  a  two-bushel  bag  of  close-wo\en  goods.  Measuring  Avas 
done  bj-  mean.>»  of  a  ten-quart  Haring  pail,  suitably  marked  on  the 
sides.  Th<'  condition  of  the  employees  who  attended  to  this  job 
Avas  shocking,  as  they  were  covered  with  rash  from  their  toes  to 
the  top  of  their  heads.  Some  of  them  found  it  necessary-  to 
bathe  in  creolin  or  strong  yellow  soap  baths  five  or  six  times  a 
day.     To  quote  further: 

**When  thrown  loosely  in,  a  globe  would  hold  about  10 J 2 
quarts  of  moths.  Several  of  the  inner  globes  gave  way  under  the 
confinement  of  the  heat  and  Avere  badly  distorted  and  discoloi-ed. 
Sortietiraes  the  globes  Avould  b(-  so  full  that  the  moths  Avould  be 
heajjed  yp  and  on  most  of  the  hea\y-catch  days  they  Avere  almost 
full  to  tlie  brim.  From  the  globes  the  moths  were  taken  to  one 
of  the  generating  stations,  Avhere  they  were  throAvn  into  the 
furances  and  burned. 

"The  theory  upon  Avhich  the  device  works  is  that  the  globes 
shall  be  cut  off  at  such  a  height  that  the  moths  can  easily  fiy 
inside,  but  be  unable  couAeuiently  to  fly  out.  Examination  of 
the  moths  Avhen  taken  from  the  globes  shoAved  them  not  to  be 
badly  burned,  except  occasionally  on  the  head.  Death  seemed 
to  haA'e  resulted  from  general  suffocation  from  the  intense  heat 
or  from  impact  against  the  Avails  of  the  death  chamber. 

"The  mold  is  noAv  at  the  glass  factory  and  any  public  serA'ice 
corporation  or  municipality  can  obtain  the  special  globes  at  the 
same  price  as  the  regular  type,  as  the  mold  has  been  placed 
on  file." 


POISON  IN  HATS  — Should  Ave  look  forward  to  a  pure- 
clothing  laAv  to  suppl(>ment  those  that  are  supposed  to  secure  us 
pui-e  food  and  pure  drugs?  This  is  not  altogether  a  question  of 
adulteration  Avith  shoddy  material.  In  .some  cases  poisonous 
substances  are  used  in  the  prepararion  of  articles  of  clothing. 
We  learn  from  The  Lancet  (London,  October  26)  that  nitrate  of 
mercury  for  improAnng  the  felting  properties  of  the  fiu-s  used  in 
hat -making  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  source  of  mercurial 
poisoning  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry.     The  Avriter  goes  on: 

"The  risk  is  not  confined  to  the  hatter's  furrier,  for,  »s  is  clearly 
shoAvn  in  a  paper  contributed  to  our  columns  this  Aveek,  the  felt- 
hat  makers  themselves,  including  the  man  who  looks  after  the 
liats  Avhen  the  hard  felt  shape  is  being  treated  in  the  stoA'ing 
oAcn,  may  develop  the  Avell-knoAvn  symptoms  of  chronic  mer- 
<'urial  poisoning.  It  appears  that  'carrotting'  or  secrelage  is  a 
)ei-m  emjjloyed  in  the  trade  to  describe  the  treatment  of  the  felt 
fur  of  an  animal  (commonly  that  of  the  rabbit)  Avith  nitrate  of 
mercury,  previous  to  its  being  handed  over  to  the  felt-hat  maker. 
The  term  is  derived  by  some  from  the  fact  that  carrot  oil  at  one 
time  serA'ed  a  similar  puri)()se.  Mercurial  carrotting  so  far 
does  not  appear  to  haA'e  been  displaced  by  a  harmless  dressing 
Avliich  gives  equally  satisfactory  results  from  the  point  of  aIcav 
of  manufacture,  but  it  is  desirable  that  some  such  substitute 
should  be  found  in  the  interests  of  the  Avorkers  concerned.  The 
question  may  also  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  finished  mate- 
rial may  not  be  a  source  of  danger  to  those  Avho  Avear  the  felt 
hat.  a  class  that  obviously  forms  a  big  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity. According  to  an  analj'sis  of  materials  a  'hat  body' 
may  contain  as  much  as  0. 138  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The  amount 
of  mercury  in  the  hat  Avould  be.  roughly,  1  part  per  800,  or  1  oz. 
mercurj'  in  400  hats  each  Aveighing  2  ounces.  In  addition  to  this 
arsenic  Avas  also  found.  We  hasten  to  add  that  Ave  are  not 
suggesting  a  cause  of  baldness." 


A  CITY  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

AFTER  ALL  that  has  bwm  said  about  the  reduction  of 
nuinicipal  government  to  a  business  basis,  it  has  re- 
-  mained  for  the  city  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  to  proceed  to 
the  logical  limit.  This  place  is  i)rcparing  to  do  exactly  Aviiat  a 
factory  OAAuer  Avould  do  Avho  did  not  understand  thoroughly  the 
details  of  the  business  into  Avhich  he  had  put  his  money.     It  has 


advertised  for  a  "city  manager,"  Avho  is  to  have  complete  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  municipal  government.  One  who 
is  an  expert  in  managing  public  works  such  as  Avater-supidy, 
lighting,  and  paving  is  specially  desired.  Police  and  scliools 
are  not  nuMitioned.  As  avc  are  informed  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  Tlic  Engineering  Rvronl  (New  York,  October  26): 

"The  arrangement  will  b(>  analogous  to  that  of  corporation 
management,  the  commissioners  corresponding  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  \\w  city  manager  to  th<«  general  nuuiager  of  the 
corporation.  By  reli(>ving  the  commissioners  of  administ ra- 
ti A'e  detail  it  is  believed  that  the  ablest  citizens  can  be  induced 
to  take  the  posts.  Their  salaries  Avill  ])e  nominal,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  offer  a  salary  to  ih(>  <'ity  manager  commensin'ate 
Avith  the  ability  of  a  competent  municipal  expert.  This  step  is 
but  another  indication  that  some  day,  tlio  possibly  far  removed, 
governmental  service  will  take  a  rank  in  this  country  similar  to 
that  Avhich  it  holds  in  (Jermany  to-day,  where  ciA'il  government 
is  a  profession. 

"It  was  in  furtherance  of  lliis  mo\ement  that  Airs.  E.  H. 
Harriman  some  time  ago  established  a  fund  for  the  training 
of  men  for  pul)lic  service.  To  the  engineer  the  step  nu-ans 
still  greater  oj)i)<)rt unity  anc'  a  broadening  of  his  influence,  for 
engineering  training  and  experience  should  be  invaluable  in 
such  a  ])Osition.  That  this  is  appreciated  by  the  authorities  of 
Sumter  is  e\ident  from  their  announcement,  in  Avhicli.  tlio  n<^t 
mentioning  the  legal  department,  police  administration  and  the 
schools,  they  emphasize  the  nec((ssity  for  experience  in  oAcrse*  ing 
public  Avorks,  su<-h  as  paving,  lighting,  and  water-supply.  If  the 
spread  of  the  commission  form  of  goAcrnment  is  any  criterion  as 
to  the  adAance  of  this  new  j)has(|  of  the  movement,  another  at- 
tractiAc  field  ought  shortly  to  open  up  for  competent  engine»rs 
with  administratiA'e  as  avcH  as  technical  ability." 


DOOM  OF  THE  ANTIQUE 


WILL  THE  'lure  of  the  antique"  cease  to  lure  at  the 
coniiuand  of  the  latest  French  fad?  Fad,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  wrong  term  for  a  movement  that  seems  to 
have  so  rational  a  basis  as  the  one  which  may  supplant  the  reign 
of  antiques  in  house  decorations.  The  interest  that  has  been 
concentrated  on  these  things  of  the  past,  declares  a  Paris  corre- 


influcncf.  Make  the  things  of  the  present  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
the  past :  in  that  respect  only  copy  them.  Forget  the  quantity, 
think  of  the  quality  of  the  output;  correct,  in  other  words, 
the  crying  sin  of  the  day.  (This  last  from  a  Frenchman  to 
Frenchmen!  What  would  he  sa3'  to  our  factories  in  Michigan?) 
Seek  for  a  thing  of  ])eau1y,  not  a  new  style;  the  new  style  will  find 
itself.  T1h>  beauty  of  antiques,  when  they  have  no  special  per- 
sonal association,  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
\antage  in  museums  where  they  may 
be  consulted.  Everj-  new  style  is  an 
outgrowth  of  another,  following  the 
needs  of  the  day. 

"Mr.  Doucet  is  occupying  himself 
with  the  creation  of  new  furnishings 
for  his  great  apartment,  which  is 
now  empty  sa^■e  for  a  bed  and  a 
bath-tub."  * 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  Doucet 
sail',  we  are  told,  an  interesting  loan 
exhibition  of  modern  French  arts  and 
ci'afts  was  in  progress  in  several  his- 
toric houses  lent  for  the  purpose  to 
that  indefatigable  organizer,  the 
(^ountess  de  Greffhule.  The  event 
showed  that  the  movement  had  al- 
ready a  strong  following  in  certain 
(puirtcrs.  Details  of  this  movement 
are,  of  course,  interesting  to  us  as 
knowledge  of  contemporary  activity. 
I  f  t  he  impulse  becomes  strong  enough , 
there  may  yet  be  a  chance  for  mod- 
ern designers  at  home : 


Picturcii  by  courtesy  of  tin-  Kcw  York  "Sim." 

THE    LATEST    PARIS    EAD    IX    FURNITURE. 

This  drawing-room,  designed  by  Andre  Mare,  was  exhibited  at  the  autumn  Salon  and  sliows 
what  may  soon  come  to  tal«'  tlie  place  of  furniture  designed  after  the  anti(iue. 


spondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  about  to  he  transferred  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  new  style  of  decoration.  That  this  is  aetuallj^ 
happening  "is  the  opinion  of  the  most  vigorously  progressive  ar- 
tistic group  in  Paris,  several  members  of  which  have  ah-eady 
suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  entering  the  field."  It  was 
rumored  when  Mr.  Jacques  Doucet  sold  his  mar\elous  collection 
at  such  astounding  figures  that  it  was  his  intention  to  patronize 
contemporary  art,  and  this  correspondent  seems  to  have  direct 
confirmation  from  Mr.  Doucet  himself  of  the  truth  behind  the 
rumor.  His  power  as  an  example  may  be  guessed  in  the  words 
of  this  writer  'i..at  "there  is  no  gi-eater  connoisseur  of  decoration 
than  this  man  who  has  si)ent  his  life  collecting,  studying,  sur- 
rounded by  the  treasures  of  the  artistic  past."     We  read  on: 

"For  some  time  Mr.  Doucet  said  he  had  been  drawn  toward  a 
study  of  th(<  Impressionist  painters  and  their  successors,  the  so- 
called  Post-Impressionists.  The  best  work  by  these  artists  at- 
tracted him  l)y  the  beauty  of  its  strength  so  much  more  than  the 
works  of  thei)ast  that  he  gradually  experienced  a  change  in  his 
principles.  He  realized  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  art 
of  the  past  he,  like  many  others,  had  been  misled.  The  defect  of 
modern  decoration  lay  in  this  fury  for  things  of  the  past,  their 
collecting  and  copying,  leaving  no  time  for  developing  an  art  of 
t  he  present  daj-. 

"When  tlu>  'bel  age'  of  Greece  was  surround<>d  by  its  col()r(>(I 
statues  all  was  fresh  and  gay.  The  Manjui.se  de  Poini)a(lour  and 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Josephine  made  their  coiffures  and  their 
I)lays  and  divorces  in  scenes  that  were  bright  and  new  as  well  as 
sum|)tuously  fashioned.  To  be  surrounded  constantly  ))y  a 
selling  that  requires  dust  and  Tiioth-holes  to  make  its  beauty 
complete.  Doucet  finds,  is  to  be  exposed  t*^  a  weakening  moral 


"First  of  all.  the  movement  has 
nothing  to  do  with  art  nouveau;  it 
might  be  said  to  be  in  reaction  or 
opposition  to  that  unhappy  phase  if 
elsewliere  than  in  jewelry  enough  im- 
portance had  ever  been  given  it  by 
serious  people  to  warrant  such  an  assertion,  inasmuch  as  strength 
rather  than  weakness  and  suppression  of  ornament  rather  than 
its  cultivation — altho  legitimate  ornament  is  necessarily  not 
effaced  are  the  chief  points  aimed  at  by  these  seekers  of  a  new 
style. 

"No  architecture,  either  of  interior  or  exterior,  has  suffered 
like  the  French  from  the  valuing  of  ornamentation  over  con- 
struction, and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  the  most  vigorous 
moA'ement  in  an  opposite  direction  should  emanate  from  it. 

"The  French  decorative^  movement  is  of  a  much  higher  and 
more  serious  order  than  that  of  Munich,  with  which  it  has  noth- 
ing in  common.  In  its  effort  for  strength  the  Munich  school 
seems  to  sacrifice  almost  everything  else;  if  ugliness  is  strength 
its  products  generally  have  the  result  in  their  square  lines  and 
strong  colors.  All  the  Frenchmen  with  whom  I  have  talked 
about  the  new  movement  use  tradition  as  their  base;  with  the 
(iermans  the  bizarre  seems  to  be  the  goal. 

"An  amusing  story  is  told  by  a  wealthy  Frenchman  who 
called  in  a  designer  of  the  Munich  school  to  make  him  a  dining- 
table.  Shortly  after  the  man  brought  him  a  design  for  a  table 
tlial  swung  from  the  ceiling  on  chains,  the  motion  of  which 
would  uncomfortably  recall  eating  on  board  ship. 

"There  is  at  present  at  the  Salon  d'Automne  an  excellent 
chance  to  compare  the  work  o*"  the  French  designers  with  that 
of  the  more  talked  of  (ierman  school,  which  gave  an  exhibition 
at  the  same  place  two  years  ago.  The  (Ierman  exhibition 
attracted  interest,  but  certainly  there  were  few  among  the  set- 
tings that  one  would  wish  to  live  in.  In  the  details  there  was 
much  that  was  good  and  original  and,  I  think,  of  profit  to  the 
French.  .  .  .  Many  people  f<>el  that  the  talk  of  'a  new  style,' 
which  is  now  occupying  Paris,  will  .soon  be  changed  to  'the  new 
style.' 

"Its  most  accei)ted  authority,  whom  I  foimd  in  hie  oCfice  on 
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the  Quai  Voltaire,  is  very  hopeful.  According  to  Mr.  Sue  the 
moment  has  arrived  when  something  should  he  done  in  the  field 
of  decoration. 

"This  present  Salon  d'Automne.  the  tenth  of  its  kind,  has 
been  lauded  by  its  academic  rivals  for  the  control  of  its  anarchistic 
tendencies,  its  approach  to  self-discovery — the  decorator's 
moment. 

"The  manners  and  customs  of  our  times  naturally  lead  us  to 
the  severe;  an  approach  to  neo-Greek  was  noticeable  to  Mr.  Sue 
in  the  style  to  which  we  seem  to  drift,  necessarily  an  outcome 
of  the  Empire,  the  last  pure  style  of  decoration  in  France.  The 
strength  of  present-day  painting  has  compelled  attention  after 
the  softness  of  the  era  preceding;  the  seeking  for  definition  is  a 
sure  indication  of  the  stability  of  the  movement.  But  he  does 
not  think  all  that  is  being  done  at  present  is  beyond  criticism, 
tho  it  is  certainly  inclining  toward  the  development  of  a  rich, 
simple  st^'le. 

"A  good  point  brought  out  was  that  the  finely  composed  and 
fashioned  modern  article  should  Vie  able  to  take  its  place  in  a 
room  beside  the  most  distinguished  objects  of  another  age.  This 
well  defines  the  discretion  of  the  viewpoint.  Mr.  Sue  thought 
the  right  man  may  discover  the  thing  in  (Cubism." 

That  word  is,  of  course,  suspicious  to  all  con.servati^■e  minds, 
but  we  are  told  it  really  is  "the  generalized  term  for  harmonj^ 
of  line — not  necessarily  in  cubes."  In  this  Mr.  Sue  follow^s  a 
broader  principle  than  the  painters: 

"For  that  reason  he  found  the  so-called  Cubist  room  by  Andre 
Mare  (which  had  no  more  cubes  in  it  than  a  picture  by  Cezanne, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Cubi.st)  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibit, 
the  most  perfect  in  its  harmony  of  line  and  color. 

"The  theme  in  this  room  is  the  Ionic  volute,  simplified  in  the 
furniture,  played  upon  in  every  variation  in  the  hangings  and 
details.  The  color  of  the  room  is  rich  blue;  the  furniture,  beauti- 
ful in  its  discreet  carving,  is  painted  graj-  and  blue. 

"The  facade  of  the  house  by  Duchamp  Villon,  in  which  this 
exhibit  is  shown,  has  caused  much  comment  among  architects 
and  artists  who  count  it  the  feature  of  the  entire  exhibition,  tho 
not  the  most  perfect  piece  of  work. 

"In  printed  hangings  is  perhaps  found  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  of  the  new  movement.  Some  of  the  printed  win- 
dow muslins  and  cretonnes,  of  beautiful  weave,  are  splendid  in 
their  interpretation  of  a  natural  motif  in  which  an  artistic  avoid- 
ance of  direct  copying  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics.  Paul 
Poiret,  under  the  name  of  Martine,  has  given  a  surprise  in  the 
beauty  of  five  or  six  designs  out  of  an  exhibit  a  little  too  large 


DENYING  THE  "FAILURE"     OF  THE 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

r"^  EVERE  SCRUTINY  of  the  charge  of  Ella  Frances  Lynch 
^^  that  our  public  'rlool  system  is  a  failure,  was  to  be 
expected.  Teachers  especially  resent  such  an  indictment 
of  their  work,  and  it  is  among  teachers  that  retorts  are  to  V)e 
found  in  The  Journal  of  Ediirntion  (Boston) — some  already  i)ub- 


SUGGESTION    FOR    A    MODERN    THEATER. 
The  style  of  playhouse  we  may  come  to  occupy  if  the  new  mode  prevails. 


A    DINING  ROOM    OF    TO-MORROW. 
Paris  now  talks  of  "a  new  style."  but  may  soon  be  talking  of  "the  new  style 


lished,  and  more  jiromised  to  follow.  Miss  Lynch,  whose 
article  in  The  Ladien'  Home  Journal  we  quoted  in  our  i.ssue  of 
August  3,  is  herself  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  and  claims  the 
statistical  statements  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  'her  authority.  The  retort  of  her  critics  is  that 
"nothing  lies  like  statistics."  In  the  interpretation  of  them 
she  has  quite  gone  astray,  Ave  are  assured.  So  justice  compels 
us  to  give  the  other  side.  Mr.  A.  F].  Winship,  the 
editor  of  The  Journal  of  Education,  answers  her 
categorically,  beginning  with  her  statement  that 
"just  seven  out  of  every  100  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  ever  enter  the  high  school." 


"There  is  not  a  trace  of  diluted  truth  in  this 
statement  and  its  falsity  is  so  apparent  that  a 
wayfarer  with  his  eyes  closed  could  hardly  be  such 
a  fool  as  not  to  see  it.  The  only  way  to  obtain 
7  per  cent,  is  to  assume  that  the  entire  10,000,000 
children  now  in  the  system  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  school  should  all  be  in  the  high  school. 
This  is  a  proposition  so  preposterous  that  a  i)rint- 
er's  de\il  who  did  not  see  its  absurdity  should  be 
discharged." 

It  was  asserted  that  the  other  ninety-tliree  in 
everj'  hundred  "just  drop  out,"  for  \arious  rea- 
sons, the  chief  one  being  their  parents'  poverty. 
They  are  sent  to  work.  Besides  this,  some  parents 
and  childryn  get  the  idea  that  "education  is  not 
what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be,"  and  they  also  prefer 
work.  Whatever  the  reason,  quoting  ^liss  Lynch, 
"only  seven  out  of  every  hundred  enter  the  high 
school."     To  this,  Mr.  Winshij)  rejoins: 


for  its  own  success.  This  remarkable  adapter  seems  to  have 
found  his  real  expression  in  interior  decorating;  little  does  it 
matter  that  the  finest  of  his  color  schemes  are  borrowed  from 
Leon  Bakst." 


"This  is  intensely  and  momentously  silly.  Where 
are  the  16,000,000  that  are  not  in  the  high  school? 
Why,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  statement,  they  are  still  in 
the  elementary  schools.  The  whole  contention  is  that  the  16,000,- 
000  pupils  are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  not  in  the  high  school. 
Bv  a  sort  of  literarj'  legerdemain,  these  l().fKK).000  children  who 
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^ausf  all  this  trouble  by  being  in  the  elementary  schools  are  sud- 
denly taken  out  of  school  altogether  by  various  a^vful  domestic 
and  industrial  processes  and  tragedies.  It  is  the  biggest  bunco 
game  imaginable  to  try  to  work  both  ends  of  that  statement. 
One  statement  or  the  other  must  be  momentously  false.  The 
16,000.000  children,  or  the  other  93  per  cent.,  are  either  in  school 
or  they  are  not.  By  no  possibility  can  they  be  in  school  to 
bolster  up  one  stavement,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  school 
to  bolster  up  the  other." 

The  article  noAv  being  examined  asserted  that  "there  are 
25,(XK).()00  children  of  school  age  in  America,  and  yet  fewer  than 
20.000,000  are  in  school."     This  comment  follows: 

"Again,  this  stupidity  is  simply  momentous:  2.").0(K).(KK)  chil- 
dren of  school  age!  What  is  school  age?  The  article  assumes 
that  it  is  compulsory  school  age.  which  is  usually  from  six  to  four- 
teen. But  school  age  is  usually  from  five  to  twenty-one.  Of  the 
•2."j.(K)0.000  children  of  school  age,  10.000.000  are  either  under 
six  or  over  fourteen,  and  it  is  no  crying  evil  for  a  child  of  five 
not  to  y)e  in  school  and  it  is  not  a  momentous  failure  if  those 
above  fourteen  are  not  in  school.  According  .to  these  figures, 
about  5.0()0.(XX)  children  who  are  not  expected  to  be  in  school 
by  the  general  judgment  are  there,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that 
there  are  .'),(X)0.000  children  of  school  age  who  are  not  in  school, 
but  that  .5,000,000  such  children  are  there. 

"It  would  not  require  an  overplus  of 
brains  to  realize  that  2.'),000,000  is  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  and  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  could  be  between 
the  years  six  to  fourteen." 

Miss  Lynch  denies  to  America  the  origin  of 
the  public  school.  "  It  is  principally  of  Dutch 
origin,"  and  was  "grafted  on  to  our  national 
life  when  ideas  and  conditions  were  different 
than  they  are  now.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
public  school  is  about  fifty  years  old  in 
America."     But  according  to  her  critic: 

"Except  in  some  Southern  States,  there 
have  been  public  schools  in  every  State  from 
the  time  each  was  a  colony  or  teVritorj'  to 
the  present. 

"Surely  the  public  school  did  not  come 
from  the  Dutch  fifty  years  ago!" 

Miss  Lynch  asserted  that  "the  private 
schools  where  parents  pay — not  the  public 
schools — are  now  preparing  our  boys  and 
girls  for  college."  Yet  Mr.  Winship  retorts 
that  in  1911  the  public  high  schools  gradu- 
ated .")(), 000  who  were  prepared  for  college 
and  the  private  schools  8,000.  He  numbers 
"1373  private  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  10,234  public  high  schools."  "In  the  last 
three  years  there  have  been  more  public  high 
.schools  estal)lished  than  there  are  private  high 

.schools all  put  together."  "In  the  public  high  schools  96  percent, 
of  the  students  are  taking  high-school  studies,  and  in  the  private 
high  .schools  only  66  per  cent."  Mr.  Winship  quotes  and  com- 
ments on  what  he  calls  "another  brilliant  dash  of  braininess": 

"'Only  five  of  every  hundred  pupils  in  the  public  schools  go  to 
<'oll('ge.'  It  has  been  said  already  that  'only  seven  out  of  e\-ery 
hundred  pupils  in  public  school  ever  reach  the  high  school": 
that  is  to  say  "five  out  of  every  .seven  in  the  high  school  go  to 
coiU>ge.  That  is  to  say,  only  7  per  cent,  ever  get  to  the  high 
school,  and  70  per  cent,  of  all  who  ever  enter  the  high  school  go 
to  college.  How  well  informed  The  Lailics'  Home  Journal  must 
be  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  puljlic  high  school  to  say  that  70 
per  cent,  of  all  its  students  go  to  college! 

"In  another  connection  it  says  there  are  1  ,(X)0.000  in  the  high 
schools  and  33().(M)()  in  college";  therefore  330,(MM)  must  be  70 
per  cent,  of  1, (MM), 000.  There  must  be  danger  of  nervous  pro.s- 
tration  after  such  a  l)rain-storni  as  that  represents. 

■  We  (Minld  go  on  almost  indefinitely  with  these  exposures, 
but  these  will  suffice  for  tlie  present." 


In  the  same  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Education  Miss  CeUa 
Doemer  examines  Miss  Lynch's  statement  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  pupils  in  e\'ery  100  who  pursue  certain  studies. 
Thus: 

"According  to  these  statistics,  82  out  of  every  100  study  one 
or  more  foreign  languages,  87  out  of  100  algebra  and  geometry, 
.55  history,  and  only  3  domestic  economy.  The  figures,  I  take  it, 
are  correct,  but  they  may  be  interpreted  in  a  variet3'  of  ways, 
some  of  them  wTong  ways.  If,  for  example,  at  any  given  time 
55  per  cent,  of  high  school  pupils  study  history,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  other  45  per  cent,  have  not  prcA-iously  studied  or  do  not 
expect  to  study  history  at  some  period  during  their  high  school 
career." 


!<IR    HUUKUTSON    NICOLI.. 

Who  says  he  was  repelled  from 
Mark  Twain  "by  his  habitual, 
incessant,  and  disKiistinR  profanit.v." 


ONE  WHO  DIDNT  LIKE  MARK  TWAIN 

So  MUCH  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Mark  Twain  that  a 
little  blame  can  do  him  no  serious  harm,  and  an  honest 
opinion   honestly   exprest,   even  in  disparagement,   often 
helps  us  to  see  him  clearer.      Sir  Robertson  Nicoll,  editor  of  The 
Bookman  and  The  British  WeeJchj,  is  not  among  the  late  humorist's 
admirers.     He  frankly  "owns  to  a  certain  lack  of  appreciation." 
Mark    Twain    was   to  him   "not   very  ad- 
mirable either  as  an  author  or  a  man."     In 
his  literary  column  in   The  British    Weekly 
(London) ,  signed  ' '  Claudiiis  Clear,"  he  begins 
by  telling  of  a  day  spent  with  Mr.  Clemens 
when  the  latter  was  visiting  England  during 
the  South  African  war: 

"He  was  then  in  his  most  bilious,  de- 
jected, and  quarrelsome  mood,  raging  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  Avar,  and  assailing  the 
English  people  with  all  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful terms  of  abuse.  There  were  circum- 
stances in  his  own  personal  history  which 
partly  accounted  for  this  evil  mood.  But 
never,  either  then  or  on  other  occasions,  did 
I  hear  him  speak  as  one  in  a  contented  or 
genial  mood.  Notwithstanding  the  praises 
and  the  entertainment  that  were  laAnshed 
upon  him,  he  remained  restless,  feverish,  and 
bitter.  He  was  renowned  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker,  but  there  were  several  Englishmen 
who  easily  surpassed  him  in  this  way.  As 
a  humorist  he  must  be  left  to  posterity. 
You  can  not  explain  jokes,  and  you  can  not 
persuade  a  man  to  smile  or  laugh  when  he 
is  not  amused.  You  may  think  angrily  that 
he  ought  to  be  amused,  but  if  he  is  not 
there  is  no  more  to  say.  W^e  shall  all  admit 
that  he  Avas  very  funny  on  certain  occasions. 
As  to  the  number  of  these  occasions  tastes 
Avill  differ.  In  the  end  of  his  life  he  Avas 
uniA'ersaUy  recognized  in  America,  and  out 
of  it,  as  a  great  literary  personality.  But 
there  were  those — good  American  ci'itics 
among  them — Avho  openly  preferred  Artemas  Ward,  and  as 
Artemas  Ward  is  forgotten,  so  Mark  TAvain  may  be  forgotten. 
Whether  he  Avas  purely  an  American  humorist  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  A  Avriter  in  The  Nation  said:  'JSIr.  Clemens's  humor 
is  American  enough,  but  his  iuA'entions,  Avhich  he  uses  as  a 
vehicle  for  it,  are  of  no  nationality.  There  is  a  kind  of  mon- 
strosity about  them  wliich  Ave  remember  in  no  other  Avriter 
-a  Avild  extravagance  Avhich  is  not  simply  that  of  exaggera- 
tion.' On  the  other  hand.  British  critics  reg;u*ded  him 
as  an  American  pure  and  simple:  'To  the  eastern  nu)ther- 
land  he  OAves  but  the  rudiments,  the  groundAvork,  already 
archaic  and  obsolete  to  him.  of  the  speech  he  has  to  Avrite;  in 
his  turn  of  art.  his  literary  methods  and  aims,  his  intellectual 
liabit  and  temper,  he  is  as  distinctly  national  as  the  Fourth  of 
.luly  itself.'  This  latter  seems  a  better  opinion,  but  Avho  shall 
judge?" 

As  if  this  Avere  not  enough.  Dr.  XicoU  dri\  es  home  his  dislike  by 
other  proofs  Avhich  he  utters  Avith  the  customary  apology  for 
speaking  disjigreeably — "to  be  quite  frank."     He  then  goes  on 
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to  declare  that  he  was  and  is 
repelled  from  Mark  Twain 
."by  his  habitual,  incessant, 
and  disgusting  profanity." 
Such  things  have  been  whis- 
pered about  many  British 
writers,  notably  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson  —  he  was  said  to 
have  shocked  Whittier  un- 
speakably— but  the  matter  is 
not  much  mentioned  in  print. 
Dr.  Nicoll  goes  on  to  sa\-  of 
Mark  Twain: 

"He  swore  often,  but  his 
swearing  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  He  was  continually  de- 
nouncing Christianity  in  all 
its  forms.  When  his  literary 
work  was  practically  done  he 
spent  such  time  as  he  did  not 
give  to  billiards  in  writing 
tirades  against  religion.  He 
was  a  man  absolutely' destitute 
of  culture,  and  incapable  of 
consecutive  thought.  He  was 
fortunate  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree. .Money  poured  in  upon 
him;  thick,  stupefying  incense 
smoke  entered  his  nostrils.  He 
had  the  love  of  one  of  the  best 
of  wives.  He  Avas  vmusually 
rich  in  helpful  and  patient 
friends,  and  j'et  he  never  seems 
for  a  single  moment  grateful  for 
the  fullness  he  received.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
he  strengthened  the  argument 

against  Christianity.  No,  his  writings  on  that  subject  are 
merely  profane.  But  when  I  said  something  like  this  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  in  England,  he  replied  that  Mark 
Twain  was  a  practical  Christian.  He  said  that  no  one  burned 
with  a  more  righteous  and  intense  Avrath  against  every  form  of 
wrong  and  oppression.  It  may  be  so;  I  am  quite  Avilling  to 
believe  it.  There  are  signs  that  Mark  Twain  was  occasionally 
very  kind  to  people  who  needed  help,  Init  not  many  signs." 


SH.\W    FOR    AL 

Shaw  secured  Rodin  for  the  .iob  of 
might  not  go  down  to  posterity  " 


L    ETERXITY. 

making  liis  bust  in  order  that  ho 
as  a  stupendous  nincompoop." 


HOW   SHAW  SAW   RODIN    AT  WORK 

How  RODIN  RP:ALLY  works  at  his  job  has  been 
told  by  Bernard  Shaw,  who  had  himself  reproduced 
for  posterity  by  the  great  Frenchman.  The  sculptor 
"plodded  along  exactly  as  if  he  were  a  river  god  doing  a  job  of 
wall-building  in  a  garden  for  three  or  four  francs  a  day."  Such 
a,  manner  of  working  was  a  surprize  even  to  the  omniscient  Shaw. 
He  starts  out  by  telling  us  that  "in  the  year  1906  it  Avas  proposed 
to  furnish  the  world  Avith  an  authentic  portrait-bust  of  me  before 
I  had  left  the  prime  of  life  too  far  behind."  Who  made  this  modest 
proposal  isn't  definitely  stated — Avhether  it  were  a  committee 
of  all  the  adorers  of  ShaAv,  or  a  committee  of  one  knoAvn  as  (J.  B.  S., 
may  perhaps  be  determined  by  the  fact,  as  ShaAv  confesses,  that 
he  saAv  Rodin  to  be  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  epoch  and  he 
believed  that  "any  man  Avho,  being  a  contemporary  of  Rodin, 
deliberately  allowed  his  bust  to  be  made  by  any  one  else,  must 
go  down  to  posterity  (if  he  went  doAvn  at  all)  as  a  stupendous 
nincompoop."  Also,  adds  the  profound  Mr.  Shaw:  "I  Avanted 
a  portrait  of  myself  by  an  artist  capable  of  seeing  me."  He 
admits  that  "many  clever  portraits  of  his  reputation"  are  in 
existence,  but  he  has  neA'er  "been  taken  in"  by  his  reputation, 
having  manufactured  it  himself.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
manner  of  Rodin's  AAorking  Ave  are  first  told — in  The  Nation 
(London) — how  Troubetskoi  Avorked  when  "he  made  a  most 
fascinatingly  ShaAian  bust  of  me": 


"He  did  it  in  about  five 
liours,  in  Sargent's  studio.  It 
was  a  delightful  and  Avonderful 
|)erformance.  He  Avorked  con- 
vulsively, giving  birth  to  the 
thing  in  agonies,  hurling  lumps 
of  clay  about  with  groans,  and 
making  strange,  dumb  move- 
ments Avith  his  tongue,  like  a 
wordless  j)roi)het.  He  covered 
himself  Avith  plaster.  He  cov- 
ered Sargent's  carpets  and  cur- 
tains and  pictures  with  plaster. 
He  covered  me  Avith  plaster. 
And,  finally,  he  covered  the 
block  he  Avas  working  on  Avith 
l)laster  to  such  purpose  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sit- 
ting, lo!  there  stood  Sargent's 
studio  in  ruins,  buried  like 
Pompeii  under  the  scoria;  of  a 
volcano,  and  in  the  midst  a 
s])irited  bust  of  one  of  my  repu- 
tations, a  little  idealized  (quite 
the  gentleman,  in  fact),  but 
recognizable  a  mile  off  as  the 
sardonic  author  of  'Alan  and 
SufMTman,'  Avith  a  dash  of 
Offenbach,  a  touch  of  Mephis- 
loj)]ieles,  and  a  certain  aristo- 
cratic delicacy  and  distinction 
that  came  from  Troubetskoi 
liimself,  he  being  a  prince.  I 
should  like  to  liaAe  that  bust; 
but  the  truth  is,  my  Avife  can 
not  stand  Offenbach-Mephis- 
topheles;  and  I  A\'as  not  al- 
loAved  to  have  the  bust  any 
more  than  I  Avas  alloAved  to 
haAc  that  other  Avitty  gibe  at 
my  poses,  Neville  Lytton's  portrait  of  me  as  Velasquez's  Pope 
Innocent."  .  ; 

There  were  none  of  these  fine  frenzies  about  Rodin — that  is 
Avhy  he  suggests  the  "riAcr  god  doing  a  job  of  Avall-building": 

"When  he  Avas  in  doubt  he  measured  me  Avith  an  old  iron 
dividers,  and  then  measured  the  bust.  If  the  bust's  nose  Avas 
too  long,  he  sliced  a  bit  out  of  it,  and  jammed  the  tip  of  it  up 
to  close  the  gap,  Avith  no  more  emotion  or  affectation  than  a 
glazier  putting  in  a  AvindoAv-pane.  If  the  ear  was  in  the  wrong 
place,  he  cut  it  off  and  slajjped  it  into  its  right  place,  excusing 
these  cold-blooded  mutilations  to  my  wife  (Avho  half  expected  to 
see  the  already  terriV)!^'  animated  clay  bleed)  by  remarking  that 
it  Avas  shorter  than  to  make  a  neAV  ear.  Yet  a  succession  of 
miraeleH.  took  place  as  he  Avorked.  In  the  first  fifteen  minutes, 
in  merely  giA^ing  a  suggestion  of  human  shape  to  the  lump  of  clay, 
he  produced  so  spirited  a  thumb-nail  ])ust  of  me  that  I  Avanted  to 
take  it  aAvay  and  relicAe  him  from  further  labor.  It  reminded 
me  of  a  highly  finished  bust  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  is  A'ery 
clever  Avith  her  fingers.  But  that  phase  A'anished  like  a  summer 
cloud  as  the  bust  evohed. 

"I  say  evolved  adA-isedly;  for  it  passed  through  CA'ery  stage  in 
the  eAolution  of  art  before  my  ej'es  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
After  that  first  fifteen  minutes  it  sobered  down  into  a  careful 
representation  of  my  features  in  their  exact  liAnng  dimensions. 
Then  this  n'i)resentation  mysteriously  Avent  back  to  the  cradle 
of  Christian  art,  at  Avhich  point  I  again  Avanted  to  say:  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  stop  and  giAe  me  that:  it  is  a  Byzantine  master- 
piece.' Then  it  began  to  look  as  if  Bernini  had  meddled  Avith  it. 
Then  to  my  horror,  it  smoothed  out  into  a  i)lau.sil)le,  rather  ele- 
gant piece  of  eighteenth-century  Avork,  almost  as  if  Houdon 
had  tou<'hed  up  a  head  by  CanoAa  or  ThorAvaldsen.  or  as  if 
Leighton  had  tried  his  hand  at  eclecticism  in  bust-making.  At 
this  point  Troubetskoi  Avould  have  broken  it  Avith  a  hammer,  and 
giAcn  it  up  Avith  a  Avail  of  despair.  Rodin  contemplated  it  Avith 
an  air  of  callous  patience,  and  Avent  on  Avith  his  job,  more  like  a 
riA'er  god  turned  plasterer  than  CA'er.  Then  another  century 
passed  in  a  single  night;  and  the  bust  became  a  Rodin  liust,  and 
Avas  the  liA-ing  hearl  of  Avhich  I  carried  the  model  on  my  shoulders. 

'■  It  was  a  process  for  the  embryologist  to  study,  not  the  esthete. 
Rodin's  hand  Avorked,  not  as  a  sculptor's  hand  Avorks,  but  as  the 
Life  Force  Avorks. " 


SACRED  SUBJECTS    IN    THE  "MOVIES" 

DURING  the  summer  we  gave  an  account  of  a  company 
of  actors  who  went  to  Palestine  to  enact  amid  the  veri- 
table scenes  of  Christ's  ministrj-  the  episodes  of  his  life 
and  Passion  to  bo  reproduced  by  the  cinematograph.  This 
roused  no  little  criticism,  and  a  still  greater  wave  of  indignation 
was  threatened  recently  when  the  Manchester  Guardian  printed 
news  from  one  of  its  correspondents  that  the  peasant-actors  of 
Ober-Ammergau  had  lately  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  to  enact 
their  play  for  the  same  purposes.  The  burgomaster  of  Ober- 
Ammergau  has  published  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  truth  of  the 
report.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  favor  of  God  would  be  removed 
from  the  simple  peasant  folk  if  thej- 
ever  attempted  to  represent  their  play 
anywhere  save  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sacred  mountain  that  overhangs 
their  Bavarian  home.  Other  represen- 
tations of  sacred  subjects  continue, 
however,  and  The  Church  Times  (Lon- 
don) makes  some  stringent  comments 
on  the  general  use  of  the  cinemato- 
graph for  picturing  religious  themes: 
• 

"The  old  feud  between  the  Church 
and  the  Stage  has  brought  us  to  a 
curious  development  when  we  are 
tickled  b\-  the  very  condescension  of 
the  drama  in  touching  the  things  which 
belong  to  our  P^aith.  I  am  sure  that 
this  lies  behind  much  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  has  been  shown  by  many 

clergy  for  the  cinematograph  representations  of  Scriptural 
events.  But  if  we  think  it  out,  the  real  value  of  the  Scriptural 
events  lies  not  so  much  in  the  outer  manifestations  of  the 
Scriptural  incidents  as  in  the  profound  meaning  which  lies 
behind  them.  The  mere  outer  events  may  excite  a  sort  of 
sentimental  attention  and  interest,  but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  sole  end  of  religious  development  it  is  a  positive  danger  and 
often  prevents  the  soul  from  probing  deeper. 

"  The  death  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  to  choose  a  supreme 
exampU;,  is  a  thrilling  event  as  shown  on  a  film;  it  is  absorbing; 
it  shocks  and  arrests  the  mind.  But  if  we  analyze  that  sense  of 
shock  and  that  sense  of  pained  justice  we  shall  not  discover  that 
in  it  there  is  any  conception  of  the  Son  of  God  there  presenting 
himself  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  In  short,  to  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Dr.  Figgis,  if  it  were  only  what  we  see  in  such  a  pres- 
entation of  the  Lord's  death,  'the  Jews  were  fullj-  justified  in 
crucifying  him.'  But  someone  will  say  that  because  it  has  this 
stupendous  meaning  for  us  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
deny  to  others  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  seeing  a  film  which 
represents  the  most  wonderful  scene — even  if  it  be  only  a  human 
scene — in  human  history.  To  this  I  reply  that  the  makers  of 
these  films  do  not  care  for  the  world.  They  seek  to  bring 
people  with  Christian  sentiments  into  their  net.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  rejected  Christ  are  not  the  people  who  will 
supply  their  sixpences  and  threepences  to  see  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden.  It  is  those  to  whom  the  Christian  message  has  a 
special  significance  who  will  form  1h(i  audi('nc(>s  and  th(\v  run 
the  .serious  risk  of  lowering  their  wlioic  concei)tion  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  apparently  simple  incidents  in  Palestine  twenty 
centuries  ago. 

"The  drama  has  its  sphere:  I  claim  that  in  this  column  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  sphere  or  attempted  to  narrow  it.  But  it  is 
a  sphere  altogether  distinct  from  the  sphen>  of  spiritual  edifica- 
tion. It  may  include  conjecture,  reasoning  on  fuiidainentals, 
or  even  the  presentation  of  the  religious  stiniuhis  in  action  or  in 
counteraction.  But  it  Avill  not  present,  or  attempt  to  present, 
as  portion  of  the  apparatus  of  amusement,  the  stupendous  things 
which  are  sacredl.\  tender  to  believing  peoi)le.  We  have  grown 
singularly  lacldng  in  austerity  of  recent  years.  We  have  grown 
to  be  a  little  exotic  in  our  practises.     And  now  it  conies  about 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  CHURCH  IN  THE  VALE. 

Which  inspired  the  popular  sonf;  of  fifty  years  ago. 


that  in  the  pleasantness  of  theatergoing  we  are  beginning  to 
look  for  that  spiritual  help  which  must  come  to  us  bj'  ways  which 
are  far  more  difficult  and  which  call  for  stern  self-repression. 
For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  the  clergy  A^ill  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  artificialitj'  which  would  represent  the  life  of  Christ 
in  this  way  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  people  to  gaze  on  events 
which  are  not  fully  comprehended  bj'  the  mere  gazing,  and  are 
too  apt  to  become  commonplace  and  lacking  in  spiritual  content 
by  the  process." 

The    A\Titer   discovers    "considerable   excitement    in    London 
among  the  dealers  in  films,"  occasioned  by  this  announcement: 

"The  American  enterprise  has  awakened  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers to  the  possibility  of  making  religious  films  for  the  use 

of  religious  bodies,  in  the  way  of  Sun- 
daj'-school  entertainments  or  in  ordi- 
nary' teaching,  or  for  evangelistic  ser- 
\nces,  oi;  for  more  definite  acts  of 
worship.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the 
moving  photograph  A\-ill  be  of  use  either 
in  teaching  history*  or  in  awaking  sen- 
timent. Of  this  I  am  not  at  all  sure, 
because  one's  feeling  on  watching  these 
shows  is  that  they  are  pitiably  unreal. 
I  saw  a  show  in  India  which  purported 
to  represent  the  lives  of  the  Hindu 
gods  by  this  means,  and  certainly-  the 
Brahmins  encouraged  attendance  at 
such  entertainments,  but  the}-  knew 
full  well  that  their  people  thought  that 
the  moving  jihotographs  were  really 
and  truly  photographs  of  the  actual 
incidents.  No  one  in  England  to-day 
is  likely  to  think  that  the  events  of 
the  Ufe  of  Christ  are  actually  repre- 
sented by  the  cinematograph.  We 
know  how  the  'fakes'  are  procured, 
and  we  are  hardh"  hkely  to  look  upon 
such  imitations  with  the  reverence  which  the  scenes  themselves 
deserve."  

"THE  LITTLE  BROWN  CHURCH  IN  THE  VALE"— One 
of.  the  acts  of  the  Men  and  Religion  P'orward  INlovement  has 
been  to  revive  a  once  popular  song  about  a  "little  brown  church 
in  the  vale."  The  church  itself  that  inspired  the  song  bade  fair 
to  suffer  eclipse,  but  was  preserved  through  the  sentimental 
regard  of  its  old  friends,  as  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  telk  us: 

"Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  song  known  as  'The  Little 
Brown  Church  in  the  Vale'  caught  the  popular  fancy  and  literally 
went  around  the  world.  The  president  of  the  National  Music 
Teachers'  Association  belonging  to  a  sturdy  Scotch  family  used  to 
join  heartily  Avnth  his  seven  brothers  in  singing  the  song  with  no 
thought  that  any  particular  church  was  meant.  Later,  he  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  veritable  'Little  Brown  Church'  was 
not  far  from  his  Iowa  home.  It  is  a  real  church,  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  is  at  Bradford  in  northern  Iowa.  Some 
pioneers  in  northern  loAva  met  for  worship  in  a  log  house  for 
some  time  and  finally  organized  a  church.  In  1859  Rev.  J.  K. 
Nutting  became  pastor  and  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  house  of 
worship.  This  required  much  sacrifice,  for  all  Avere  poor  and 
then>  was,  actually,  almost  no  money  in  circulation.  Those 
sturdy  farmers  made  the  frame  from  timber  groM-ing  along  the 
Cedar  Ri\er.  The  boards  for  the  siding  and  wliat  hardware 
was  used  had  to  be  hauled  over  corduroy  roads  and  llnough 
swamps  from  McGregor,  sixty  miles  away.  The  dedication  was 
a  great  event.  Many  people  drove  forty  miles  to  be  present. 
The  ciuirch  prospered  and  soon  after  Bradford  Academy  was 
erected  so  that  the  community'  l)ecame  an  educational  and  re- 
ligious center.  When  the  railroad  came,  it  ran  on  tht>  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Nashua  sprang  up  and  gradually  th<>  people 
mo\e(l  to  the  new  town  and  Bradford  disapi)ean>d  from  tlx'  map. 
The  academy  building  is  going  to  decay,  but  sentiment  has 
jirompted  the  people  to  preserve  'The  Little  Brown  Church,' 
and  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Dr.  W.  S.  I*itts  was  one  of 
the  pione(>rs  that  came  under  the  inlluence  of  this- church  in  the 
early  days  and  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  it  known 
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by  his  famous  song.  In  many  of  the  conventions  of  the  Men 
and  Reli^on  Forward  Movement  in  the  Middle  West  this  song 
was  sung  at  nearh-  every  session,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  as 
popular  as  in  former  j^ars,  emphasizing  as  it  does  the  fact  that 
this  new  movement  is  not  outside  of  the  church  but  within  it, 
and  that  among  the  most  cherished  memories  of  childhood  is  the 
recollection  of  going  to  church,  often  to  a  humble  church  in  the 
country."  

RURALITY  OF  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES 

THAT  the  Protestant  denominations  are  mainly  rural 
is  a  fact  that  seems  to  startle  one  of  them — the  ]\Ietho- 
dist.  In  order  to  impress  the  fact  and  to  urge  upon  itself 
the  duty  of  attacking  the  stronghold  of  the  city,  one  of  its  organs, 
The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City)  presents  the  situa- 
tion in  a  series  of  charts  that  we  reproduce  here.  Eight  cities 
only  are  represented,  but  their  representative  character  may, 
perhaps,  indicate  a  prevailing  condition.  The  Central  finds 
a  distinct  "challenge"  in  this  graphic  presentment,  and  takes 
account  of  stock  in  this  vnse: 

"This  diagram  shows  exactly  how  strong  we  and  the  other 
churches  are  relatively  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  It  shows, 
for  example,  that  almost  60  per  cent,  of  Jewish  congregations 
are  in  cities  of  more  than  300,000  population,  while  less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  Methodists  are  in  cities  of  over  300,000  population. 
The  diagram  shows  that  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  congre- 
gations are  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000;  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Christian  Scientists  are  in  cities  of  300,000,  and  that  only  about 
15  per  cent,  are  outside  of  cities;  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  in  cities  having  more  than  25,000  popula- 
tion; that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  is  also  a  city  Church,  while 
only  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  Methodists  of  whatever  name  are  in 
cities  larger  than  50,000,  and  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  all  Metho- 
dists are  in  cities,  even  as  large  as  25,000. 

"That  is  to  say,  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  Methodists  there  are 
are  in  the  country,  or  in  small  towns  and  little  cities. 


"We  are  a  rural  Church.  We  have  a  considerable  member- 
ship in  some  cities,  but  essentially  we  are  a  rural  Church. 

"We  must  not  press  that  statement  too  far.  All  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  are  rural  churches.  The  above  dia^am  proves 
that.  And,  for  that  matter,  there  are  in  the  cities  of  25,000  and 
over,  nearly  as  many  Methodists  as  there  are  Congregationalists, 
Disciples,  and  Presbyterians  combined. 

"But  this  diagram  states  the  problem  of  Methodism.  That 
I)roblem  is  two-fold;  first,  to  evangelize  the  countrj%  the  rural 
church — for  the  country  is  the  base  of  our  supplies — (but  is  not 
the  country  sHpping  out  of  our  fingers?);  and  second,  to  plan  to 
capture  the  citj'  because  the  city  is  our  challenge. 

"Calcutta  is  not  more  a  challenge  to  Methodism  than  New 
York  or  St.  Louis.  We  will  not  own  up  to  it  that  Methodi-sm 
is  a  failure  if  it  can  not  adjust  its  machinery,  its  diplomacy,  and 
energies,  so  as  to  really  attack  and  master  at  least  in  part  New 
York;  but  we  Avill  have  to  OAvn  up  to  it  that  its  success  is  rather 
microscopic.  Is  it  a  fact  that  we  simply  can  not  impress  the 
modern  Babylons?  Have  Ave  a  place  only  under  the  vines  and 
mapl(>s  of  the  country?  Is  there  not  now  aUve  some  John  the 
Baptist,  some  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  can  lead  a  crusade 
Avhich  will  master  our  cities? 

"The  open  country  is  once  more  the  challenge  of  the  Church, 
lest  it  slip  from  us  into  materialism. 

"The  modern  city  is  our  test.  The  city,  the  American  city,  the 
minotaur,  the  vat,  the  slum,  the  drinking,  pleasure-made  city, 
that's  our  test.  Are  Ave  equal  to  it?  If  not,  why  not?  Who 
Avill  stand  in  the  open  place  and  take  up  the  challenge  of  the  city 
and,  crying  in  the  wilderness,  point  the  way?" 


WHEFIE  THE  JEWS  ARE -Up  to  January  1,  1912,  the 
grand  total  of  Jews,  according  to  official  statistics,  was  11,817,- 
783.  Of  these  1.894,400  were  in  America,  and  1,002,000  in  Ncav 
York.  ElscAvhcre  in  the  world,  according  to  The  Lutheran  (Phil- 
adelphia), is  this  distribution: 

"Asia,  522.635;  Africa,  341,807;  Australia,  17,100,  and 
Europe.  9.942.260.     Russia  had  5,110.548;     Austria,  1,224.899; 
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Hungary,  851,378;  Germany.  607.342;  Turkey  in  Europe.  282,- 
277;  Rumania,  2.38,27.5;  England,  105,988;  Holland,  105,968; 
France  almost  100,000;  Italy,  52.115.  Xew  York  City  had 
1.062,000;  Warsaw,  204,712;  Budapest,  186,047;  Vienna, 
14().926;  London,  144,300;  Odessa,  138,935;  Brooklyn  more 
than  100,000;  Berlin  98,893;  Lodz  in  Poland,  98.671 ;  Chicago. 
80. (MM);  Salonika  and  Philadeli)hia,  each  75,000;  Paris,  70,000; 
Constantinople,  65,000;  Vilna.  63,841;  Amsterdam.  60,065; 
Jeru.salem.  .53.(X)0;  Kichenev.  50.237;  Minsk,  45,000;  Lemberg, 
44.258,  and  Bucharest.  40.533." 


working  our  nature  through  its  highest  faculties,  aroused  to 
spontaneous  joyful  activity,  and  not  by  compelling  men  to  walk 
in  paths  of  virtue  which  they  would  never  choose,  and  to  wear  a 
respectable  character,  as  they  wear  their  coat  instead  of  shirt- 
sleeves on  the  street.  The  bit  and  the  bridle  for  the  horse,  but 
inspiration  for  the  human  soul." 


HELPING  TO  PREVENT  CRIME 

y4(iRKKING  that  "crime"  is  "seizing  a  personal  advan- 
/-\  tage  out  of  the  general  good."  we  might  all  admit  the 
■*-  -^  force  of  Handel's  question,  "Use  ev^ery  man  after  his 
desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whipping?"  The  definition  we 
quote  from  a  writer  who  signs  "J.  H.  E.,"  in  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's 
department  of  "Studies  in  Social  Christianity,"  in  the  December 
Homiletic  Review.  It  behooves  every  one  of  us,  he  says,  to 
"keep  himself  in  profound  and  intimate  loj^alty  to  the  recog- 
nized standards  of  righteousness."  As  things  go  at  present,  we 
can't  do  much  toward  the  prevention  of  crime  when  we  are  so 
many  of  us  in  partnership  with  the  avowed  criminal  in  our 
contributions  to  the  environment  of  crime.  Some  of  these  acts 
are  not  recognized  by  so  black  a  name.     But — 

"If  the  respectable  merchant  stands  in  with  the  authorities, 
so  that  he  uses  the  sidewalks  unlawfully,  let  him  not  complain  if 
the  push-cart  pedler  makes  a  nuisance  of  himself.  The  merchant 
prince  has  simph'  helped  to  make  the  climate  in  which  the  act 
of  the  pedler  comes  to  normal  fruitage.  They  are  brothers  in 
crime  against  the  community.  The  man  who  is  notoriously 
sharp  in  business  transactions  is  making  it  so  much  easier  for  the 
forger,  the  counterfeiter,  and  common  thief.  The  man  who 
keeps  a  well-stocked  sideboard  in  his  house  has  helped  to  create 
a  climate  in  whic^h  the  saloon  thrives  and  the  common  drunkard 
is  legitimate  fruit.  These  all  and  their  l)rethren  in  every  phase 
of  unrighteousness,  are  colaborers,  partners  in  the  common  busi- 
ness of  snatching  a  private  advantage  out  of  the  common  good. 
They  are  criminals  and  helping  to  make  criminals.  Every  act 
contrary  to  the  common  good  devitalizes  the  moral  atmosphere 
which  all  must  breathe  and  by  so  much  lowers  the  moral  vitality 
of  every  member  of  the  community.  Considering  the  signs  of  the 
times  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Church  forthwith  to  begin  a 
crusade  for  personal  righteousness;  to  lay  upon  the  conscience  of 
every  man  and  woman  an  unsparing  demand  that  in  that  calling 
where  (Jod  has  placed  them  they  shall  bring  every  thought  and 
ax!t  to  the  line  and  plumb  of  spiritual  rectitude." 

The  training  of  children  is  a  theme  to  which  even  the  denizens 
of  the  underworld  may  contribute  useful  suggestions: 

"Startling  emphasis  has  just  been  laid  upon  the  subject  by 
the  last  message  of  that  lifelong  criminal  and  gang-leader  who 
was  shot  upon  the  streets  of  New  York.  'I  never  allow  mj*  boy 
to  play  marbles  for  keeps.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
criiiiiiial  career.  I  never  allow  him  to  be  on  the  street  at  night. 
I  am  training  him  in  athl(>tics.'  Is  it  renuirkable  that  a  gam- 
bling mania  is  upon  the  country  from  Wall  Street  to  the  boys  on 
the  curb?  The  mothers  in  the  parlor,  the  fathers  in  the  club, 
the  hobos  in  the  saloon,  the  college  boys  on  the  athletic  field,  the 
children  on  the  street  are  all  playi'  g  for  keeps.  Here  is  a  tropi- 
cal climate  for  crime.  When  a  /.elig  (leader  of  an  East-side  gang), 
gun-man.  i)rufessional  criminal,  leavi-s  his  testimony  against 
respi'ctablc  .society  one  hardly  knows  to  w'lom  the  respectability 
applies.  In  such  a  malarial  atmosphere  we  may  expect  a  mad- 
ness among  th«'  i)eoi)l(>  to  get  something  for  nothing.  We  may 
be  sure  that  millionaire  turfmen  will  b(>  continually  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  the  legislature  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  betting 
laws.  .Ml  manner  of  finan<'ial  adventures  and  fraudulent 
schemes  will  abound.  Our  courts  and  juries  and  policemen  will 
be  d   liauelieil 

"The  strict,  impartial,  and  swift  administration  of  justice  to 
the  criminal  has  doubtless  something,  perhaps  niore  than  vve 
think,  to  do  with  (he  i)reveii(ion  of  crime.  Tlu-  f(>ar  of  the  law 
probably  keeps  many  a  weak  con.science  in  awe.  |{ii(  the  con- 
viction is  steadily  gaining  among  thoughtful  i)(>oi)le  the  world 
over  that  the  i)est  resuUs  in  hutiian  eullure  will  e\i'r  come  bv 


THE  CATHOLIC  THEATRICAL   UPLIFT 

PLAYS  VERGING  UPON  the  immoral  or  the  sacrilegious 
have  from  time  to  time  fallen  under  the  ban  of  Catholic 
Church  authorities.  Now,  as  we  read  in  several  of  that 
church's  weekly  papers,  there  is  to  be  built  up  a  nation-wide 
Catholic  theatrical  uplift  movement.  Cardinal  Farley  has 
given  the  plan  his  personal  indorsement,  and  will  soon  announce 
the  personnel  of  the  national  and  local  committees,  while  Miss 
Eliza  O'B.  Lummis.  the  founder  of  the  movement,  has.  accord- 
ing to  the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Citizen,  already  sent  an  out- 
line of  the  organization  scheme  to  every  bishop  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  "Active  cooperation  upon  the  part  of 
cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops  with  the  laity  of  their 
respective  dioceses  is  asked  in  this  concerted  effort  to  bring  all 
classes,  irrespective  of  creed,  into  a  national  union  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  immoral  drama  from  the  American  stage."  Bad 
plays  are  to  be  censured,  good  ones  are  to  be  supported.  The 
official  plan  of  organization,  as  given  in  the  Catholic  press,  de- 
clares that: 

"National  Catholic  influence  must  be  concentrated  upon 
practical  demonstration  in  New  York,  while  foundation  is  being 
laid  at  the  same  time  in  every  cit.v  for  local  support  of  reputable 
plays.  Success  in  New  York  will  be  repeated  in  every  other  city; 
plays  denounced  in  New  York  will  find  no  audience  elsewhere." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  further  discusses  the  organization  as  follows: 

"The  plan  of  organization,  as  officially  outlined,  provides  that 
a  national  committee  shall  invite  the  formation  in  each  city  of  a 
Catholic  civic  committee  under  the  supervision  of  its  bishop. 
The  civic  committee  in  each  city  shall  form  subcommittees  in 
each  parish. 

"The  subcommittee,  each  supervised  by  its  pastor,  shall  cover  a 
special  field,  calling  social  meetings  for  discussion  among  their 
own  people,  and  gaining  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  their 
district.  Each  parish  shall  thus  have  individual  representation 
through  its  civic  committee  in  the  national  committee  in  New 
York,  and  shall  be  credited  with  the  sum  of  all  financial  offer- 
ings from  its  people. 

"The  opening  of  a  theater  under  Catholic  supervision,  the 
clergy  is  likewise  informed,  does  not  indicate  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  theater  building.  Managers  will  find  it  to  their 
financial  i)rofit  to  present  approved  plays  if  endorsement  and 
support  are  warranted.  Nor  is  the  undertaking  wholly  depen- 
dent on  financial  support.  It  is  advisable,  however,  that  each 
city  should  offer  its  assistance  to  the  national  committee 

"Among  the  wonuMi  vitally  interested  are  Mrs.  Mary  Ander- 
son de  Navarro  and  Miss  p]lizabeth  Marbury,  the  famous  play 
oroker.     Mary  Anderson  wrote: 

"'If  a  Catholic  theater  could  be  made  practical  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  thing  and  do  a  great  good.  But  where  procure  plaj's? 
Would  it  reproduce  mysteries?  It  would  take  a  lot  of  money. 
Wh(>n>  is  the  money  to  be  found?' 

"Independent  of  the  movement.  Miss  Marbury  contem- 
plates the  production  in  London  this  season  of  Miss  Lummis's 
drama.  'The  Dear  St.  Elizabeth.'  published  last  spring." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagh  comments  on  one  phase  of  the  question 
aln>ady  encountered  in  other  strongholds: 

"The  inability  of  those  Protestant  denominations  which  have 
banni'd  the  theater  wholesale  to  enforce  their  decree  upon  their 
own  cluirch  meiiibershij)  should  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  i)asis  of  judgment.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  this 
movement  is  right  in  principle.  The  thing  that  has  been  needed 
(o  k(>ep  immoral  or  even  coarse  and  stupid  plays  off  from  our 
stage  is  discrimination  on  the  part  o)f  (he  (heatergoers.  This 
attitude  is  much  more  general  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
both  the  moral  and  intellectual  standards  of  our  drama  are  im- 
pn)\  iiig  in  consequence." 


THREE    RECENT    BIOGRAPHIES 

sterling,  A.  M.  W.     Coke  of  Norfolk  and  His 

Friends.      8vo.,   pp.   450.      New    York:    John    Lane 
Company.     $4  net. 

The  present  work  is  "a  new  and  revised 
edition"  of  a  hook  which  was  criticized  as 
crediting  the  Earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham 
with  doing  more  for  agriculture  in  his 
county  of  Norfolk  than  he  actually  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Sterling  amply  vindicates 
his  estimate  of  Coke  as  a  farmer,  avS  well  as 
a  patron  of  the  arts  and  a  statesman.  In 
this  interesting  biography  we  learn  that 
Thomas  William  Coke  Avas  born  in  17,52, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  traveled  in 
Europe,  where  he  was  known  at  Rome  as 
"the  handsome  Englishman."  Returning 
to  England  in  1774  Horace  Walpole,  the 
lover  of  scandal,  declares  that  Coke  was 
"in  lo\e  with  the  Pretender's  Queen,  who 
has  permitted  him  to  have  her  picture." 
In  1776  he  Avas  elected  to  Parliament,  from 
Avhich  he  retired  in  1S33. 

Coke's  principal  claim  to  notice  is  his 
assiduity  as  a  landlord  and  a  country 
gentleman.  His  estates  he  found  in  a 
WTetehed  condition  of  barrenness.  There 
were  neither  hedges,  fences,  nor  roads. 
When  one  of  his  tenants  refused  to  renew 
a  lease  on  the  plea  that  the  rent  was  too 
high.  Coke  straightway  undertook  the 
farming  of  the  land  himself,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  the  specialists  he  had  gathered 
round  him.  He  introduced  new  methods 
of  fertilizing  and  by  his  efforts  and  example 
gradually  converted  West  Norfolk  into  a 
wheat-growing,  instead  of  a  rye-growing 
district. 

He  also  improved  the  breed  of  cattle, 
introducing  Devons  and  Southdown 
sheep.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  for 
many  years  considered  one  of  the  boldest 
riders  and  best  shots  in  England. 

Mr.  Sterling's  book  is  valuable  as  a 
description  of  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man in  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
Vox.  of  which  latter  Coke  was  a  stanch 
supporter  in  Parliament.  When  we  read  of 
the  country  squire  as  depicted  in  "Squire 
Westerr\"  by  Fielding,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  founder  of  the  English 
novel  may  sometimes  have  been  given  to 
satire  and  exaggeration.  Coke  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  higher  and  probably  a  more 
normal  tjpe.  He  belonged  to  that  class 
of  landed  commoners  who  "n  the  eighteenth 
ceatury  had,  like  Fielding's  boorish  but 
at  bottom  good-hearted  squire,  a  contempt 
for  lords  and  for  titles.  Q«ke  at  last  over- 
came his  antipathy  and  after  twice  refusing 
the  offer  of  a  peerage  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  appointed  Earl  of  Leicester  of 
Holkham  and  Viscount  (^oke.  C^oke  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Gains  ho  rough,  who 
painied  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  costume  he  wore  while 
presenting  to  King  George  III.,  from  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  an  address  advocating 
England's  recognition  of  America's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  this  picture, 
which  Mr.  Sterling  has  had  here  reproduced 
among  twenty-one  others.  Coke  wears  a 
hunting  coat,  and  a  broad  brimmed  hat; 
he  is  loading  his  foAvling-piece  and  is 
surrounded  by  his  spaniels.  His  face 
amply  justifies  his  reputation  at  Rome 
and  the  interest  he  excited  in  the 
I*retender's  wife. 


Hayncs,  Henrietta.  Henrietta  Maria.  8vo., 
pp.  33a.  .  New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50. 

The  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Henry  of  Xavarre,  sometimes  styled  the 
(ireat,  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  at  the 
age  of  1")  was  married  to  Charles  I.  of 
England.  Thus  she  spent  her  ripe  woman- 
hood at  an  English  court,  and  Ix'came,  in 
fact,  an  F^nglishwoman.  It  is  on  English 
history  that  she  has  left  the  impress  of  her 
viA'id  personality,  tho  she  never  forgot  the 
France  that  had  educated  her  and  where 
she  had  drunk  in  tho.se  deep  drafts  of 
religious  knowledge  and  conviction  which 
supported  her  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  checkered  life.  In  th(>  days  of  her  sorrow, 
after  her  husl)and  had  sutTered  what  his 
Catholic  adherents  (railed  martyrdom  at 
the  hand  of  the  Oomwellians,  and  she 
herself  was  living  in  exile  in  her  native 
France,  she  would  often  saj-:  "I  was  the 
happiest  and  most  fortunate  of  Queens. 
No  only  had  I  every  pleasure  that  heart 
could  desire,  but,  aboA'e  all,  I  had  the  love 
of  my  husband,  who  adored  me." 

While  Charles  Avas  of  course  a  Protestant, 
and  surrounded  by  Avhat  Ave  might  almost 
call  a  galaxy  of  pious  and  learned  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  he  Avas  tolerant 
of  Catholicism,  but  di.scouraged  prosely- 
ting. "I  permit  you  your  religion,"  he 
said  to  the  Queen  on  one  occasion,  "Avith 
.your  Capuchins  and  others"  (for  Henrietta 
had  encouraged  the  institution  of  a  monas- 
tery of  this  order  in  London),  "but  the  rest 
of  my  subjects  I  will  ha\e  them  live  that 
I  profess  and  my  father  before  me."  In 
all  the  king's  troubles  she  stood  by  to  en- 
courage him  Avith  heroic  fortitude,  and  the 
burden  of  her  counsel  Avas  "Be  a  king, 
Charles."  In  her  letters  to  her  husband 
she  seldom  alloAved  herself  to  give  Ava\-,  but 
after  the  Battle  of  Edgehill,  the  first  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Civil  War,  fatal  to  the 
Royalists,  she  WTote  to  Madam  S.  Georges: 
"Pray  God  for  me,  for  be  assured  there  is 
not  a  more  wretched  creature  in  this  world 
than  I,  separated  from  the  King,  m\-  lord, 
from  my  children,  out  of  my  country,  and 
Avithout  hope  of  returning  thence,  except 
at  imminent  peril,  abandoned  by  all  the 
Avorld,  unless  God  assist  me,  and  the  good 
prayers  of  my  friends  among  Avhom  I 
number  you." 

When  the  climax  came  and  Charles 
entered  London,  a  state  prisoner,  only  to 
leaA'e  Whitehall  for  the  scaffold,  Henrietta 
seems  to  have  thrown  herself  back  on  the 
religious  life.  Religion,  or  rather  devotion, 
seems  to  haA^e  almost  supplanted  former  feel- 
ings of  a  less  contemplative  nature.  She, 
no  doubt,  looked  upon  the  fate  of  Charles 
as  a  Avarning  to  rulers,  ^^'as  she  not  a 
pupil  of  Richelieu  and  a  diplomat  bj- 
nature".'  But  her  devotion  took  an  active 
form.  She  Avas  enabled  to  buy  the  old 
royal  residence  of  Cliaillot,  Avhere  she  es- 
tablished a  nunnery.  It  Avas  honored  by 
royal  letters-patent  in  Avhich  she  Avas  recog- 
nized as  foundress.  It  Avas  to  Chaillot  she 
retired  to  die,  and  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Bossuet  is  her  best  memorial.  In  that 
discour.se  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Meaux 
speaks  Avith  truth  and  sincerity  of  the 
Queen's  many  gifts  and  graces  and  deplores 
the  rage  of  Protestant  sectaries  avIio  dared 
lay  hands  on  her  husband,  the  Lord's 
anointed.  A  portrait  of  Henrietta  still 
hangs  in  the  eveche  at  Meaux.  and  another 


in  the  Cathedral  of  Le  Puy.  a  copy  of  the 
Vandyke  portrait. 

This  Avork  is  a  good  piece  of  historic 
Avriting.  It  is  fresh  and  interesting,  for  the 
Avriter  has  gone  doAvn  to  original  sources 
and  it  reads  like  a  labor  of  love.  There  are 
tAvelve  fine  illustrations. 

Pollak.  Oustav.  MIrliael  Heilprin  and  His 
.Son.  A  BioKrapliy.  8vo.,  pp.  540.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.     $3.50  net. 

The  Hungarian  patriot,  Michael  Heil- 
prin. Avho  in  the  prime  of  life  came  to  this 
country,  Avhere  lie  died  in  18H8,  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  almost  infinite  A'ersatility. 
He  was  not  only  a  journalist  and  contrib- 
utor to  the  foremost  critical  journal  of 
New  York,  The  Nation,  but  a  i)rofound 
.scholar  and  philosopher.  His  literary 
activity  as  contributor  to  the  American 
Encyclopedia  was  boundless,  and  Mr. 
Pollak  in  collecting  his  articles  in  this 
volume  has  set  b^ore  young  encyclopedists 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  such  work 
should  be  done.  Contributions  to  other 
works  and  periodicals  are  also  gathered 
here  and  exhibit  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  man.  Of  his  tAvo  sons.  Prof.  An- 
gelo  Heilprin  Avas  an  eminent  saA'ant  and 
exploror  and  Louis  Heilprin  was  considered 
the  greatest  encyclopedic  expert  in  the 
country.  The  standard  of  activity  and 
attainment  reached  by  these  men  is  worthy 
of  study,  especially  by  aspiring  young 
people. 

FICTION  BY  WELL-KNOWN  WRITERS 

Allen,  James  Lane.     The  Heroine  in  Bronze. 

Pp.  281.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Allen's  contribution 
to  fiction  has  been  in  the  shape  of  stories 
Avith  supernatural  suggestions,  subtly  mys- 
terious and  rather  "in  the  clouds,"  as  the 
saying  is,  but  this  little  A-olume  is  more  in 
his  earlier  style  and  is  Avholly  charming. 
The  storj'  is  simple  and  direct  in  its  method, 
relating  the  love  of  tAvo  young  people, 
each  trying  to  be  true  to  his  oAvn  person- 
ality. The  descriptions  are  delicious,  the 
motivation  direct  and  consistent,  the  plot 
ideal,  and  the  development  complete.  We 
hesitate  to  describe  the  plot,  fearing  to 
deprive  the  reader  of  any  charm  of  fascina- 
tion Avhich  lies  in  the  initial  perusal  of  the 
book.  There  are  three  divisions. — "The 
Parting,"  "The  Waiting,"  and  "The 
Getting  Home," — in  the  course  of  which 
(Jenius  learns  to  express  itself,  misunder- 
standings are  swept  aAvay  and  love  comes 
into  its  oAvn  with  confidence  and  thorough 
comprehension.  The  common  expression, 
"I  could  Avrite  a  better  story  myself,"  is 
completely  silenced  by  such  a  perfect 
literary  gem  as  this.  But  eA'ery  reader  Avill 
long  for  Mr.  Allen's  Avealth  of  thought  and 
exc)uisit('  power  of  expression. 

Burnliani,  Clara  Louise.     The  Inner  Flame. 

Pp.  501.     Boston  and  New  York:   Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.      1912.     $1.25. 

Philip  Sidnev'  was  a  mining  engineer, 
from  necessity  not  from  choice,  and  when 
a  dying  aunt,  appreciating  his  artistic 
asi)irations  because  of  her  oAvn  ungratified 
ones,  leaves  him  enough  proj)erty  to  pursue 
his  longed-for  career  Ave  find  him  in  New 
York  happy  and  triumphant.  This  is  a 
pretty  i)ut  commonplace  loA'e  storj', 
Avell  told  and  very  entertaining.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  plot  proves  that  evervone 
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has  enough  good  in  his  character  to  re- 
deem him,  even  disagreeable  Edgar  and 
superficial  Mrs.  Fabian.  The  complica- 
tions are  never  serious  and  the  whole  lesson 
of  the  book  is  sweet  and  wholesome.  The 
author's  Christian  Science  tendencies  show 
only  slightly,  not  enough  to  involve  the 
book  in  propaganda.  Austere  Eliza  Brew- 
ster, who  has  served  Aunt  Mary  so  many 
years  faitlifully  and  loyally,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  plot,  especially  in 
that  part  that  develops  on  Brewster's 
Island  in  Casco  Bay,  where  all  the  charac- 
ters spend  the  summer.  There  is  a  maid 
for  each  man.  a  solution  for  every  difficulty, 
and  happiness  for  everyone  at  the  end  of 
the  book  and  the  summer. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.    The  Rise  of  Ro.scoe  Paine. 

Pp.  168.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.     1912.     |1.30. 

This  author's  name  immediately  pictures 
for  us  the  main  essentials  of  this  story, 
which  is  sure  to  be  readable  and  interesting. 
Cape  Cod  fisher  folk  are  appreciatively 
described,  also  the  city  characters  with 
their  fault-beclouded  \'irtues.  This  par- 
ticular story  deals  with  the  life  of  a  young 
man,  knowoi  to  the  villagers  as  Roseoe 
Paine,  but  really  Roseoe  Bennet,  who  with 
his  invalid  mother  is  living  a  life  of  self- 
imposed  exile  and  inacti\'ity  in  Denboro, 
to  escape  the  shame  of  his  father's  forgeries 
and  suicide.  When  the  wealthy  Mr. 
Colton  comes  to  town  there  ensues  a  con- 
flict between  the  strong  characters,  and 
one  which,  incidentally,  involves  the  whole 
community  and  is  complicated  by  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  millionaire.  The 
outcome,  however,  is  conventional  and 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Lincoln's  well-known 
types  are  all  introduced  Math  deUcious 
humor,  and  the  philosophical  Cape  Codder, 
both  male  and  female,  has  a  chance  to  say 
his  little  say  and  gives  us  plenty  of  edifj-ing 
amusement.  It  is  just  what  we  expect 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  and  just  what  he  always 
•ftTites — a  wholesome  and  entertaining 
love  story. 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Meadowsweet.  Pp.  319. 
New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.     $1.25. 

There  may  be  women  with  as  nasty  dis- 
positions as  "Lady  Jeffries,"  and  men  as 
unbearably  disagreeable  as  "Cousin  Bam- 
aby,"  or  as  hopelessly  stupid  as  "Jasper," 
but  "thanks  be"  we  do  not  often  meet 
them.  These  characters  with  two  or  three 
fairly  good  ones  figure  in  a  love  story  of 
melodramatic  tendencies,  Avherein  the 
younger  of  two  sisters  pits  her  native  inno- 
cence and  country  wit  against  the  other's 
crafty  intrigue  and  unj)rinciple(l  selfishness. 
Lieutenant  Carrington  loves  the  right  one, 
but  is  duped  by  the  other,  and  it  takes  some 
time  to  straiglit(!n  out  tlie  tangle  which 
severely  tries  the  reader's  patience  before 
the  story  ends.  There  are  many  who  will 
get  pleasure^  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
outcome  and  the  tlirills  of  suspen.se  and 
anxiety,  but  it  is  difficult  to  .see  why  such 
a  .story  is  written. 

TarkinKton.  Booth.     Beaiily  and  (he  Jacobin. 

Pp.  100.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  and 
Brothers.      1912.     $1. 

With  memories  of  the  fascinating  charm 
of  "Beaucaire,"  the  reader  seiz(>s  this 
little  dramatic  romance  with  eagerness  but 
lays  it  aside  with  a  sigh — it  is  not  the  same 
and  eertaitily  not  as  good.  The  subtitle, 
"An  Interlude  of  the  French  Revolution," 
gives  us  the  historical  background  and  the 
few  characters  are  revealed  by  some  witty 
dialog  and  some  scintillating  and  scathing 


satire.  There  are  few  characters  in  the 
play  and  the  "Beauty"  has  Httle  about  her 
to  attract  the  reader  or  to  justify  the 
adoration  which  Louis  had  for  her.  When 
her  captor,  the  Jacobin,  tells  her  some 
brutally  frank  truths  we  delight  at  her 
discomfiture  and  revel  in  the  novel  de- 
nouement— the  making  the  "punishment 
fit  the  crime" — which  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  the  reader  and  is  the  cleverest  thing  in 
the  plot.  There  are  some  Aery  apt  things 
said  about  the  "soulless  beauty,"  but  there 
is  something  lacking,  an  absence  of  sincer- 
ity, which  makes  the  play  rather  disappoint- 
ing. 

PRIMITIVE    RELIGION 

Frazer,  J.  G.  (D.CL.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.)  The 
Golden  Bough.  3d.  ed.  Part  V.  Spirits  of  the 
Corn  and  of  the  Wild.  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  xvii  319, 
xii-371.  London  and  New  York:  Macrnillan  Com- 
pany.    $6.50  net. 

The  annotator  of  Pausanias  is  pushing 
forward  with  astonishing  rapidity  the 
monumental  third  edition  of  his  great 
collection  of  primitive  observances  connect- 
ed with  the  idea  of  fertility.  In  the  present 
volumes  he  sticks  more  closely  to  the 
central  theme  than  was  necessary  in 
former  volumes — this  because  of  the  A'ery 
nature  of  his  subject  as  indicated  in  the 
subtitle.  He  begins  with  the  Greek 
Dionysius,  goes  on  to  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone, whence  he  passes  easily  to  the 
Corn-mother  and  Corn-maiden  of  Europe 
and  other  lands.  He  then  takes  up  Lityerses, 
and  considers  sacrifices,  real  or  feigned, 
of  or  to  the  corn-spirit,  and  treats  the  latter 
as  representd  by  an  animal.  Next  he 
discusses  ancient  deities  of  vegetation  in 
animal  form,  eating  the  dog,  sacrifice  of 
first  fruits,  magic  of  a  flesh  diet,  killing  the 
divine  animal,  propitiation  of  wald  animals 
and  vermin,  transmigration,  and  types  of 
animal  sacrament. 

The  method  is  the  same  as  that  followed 
in  prior  volumes,  which  has  involved  the 
ransacking  of  an  enormous  body  of  litera- 
ture, ranging  from  the  earliest  remains  of 
Eastern  -ftTitings  to  volumes  by  travelers 
and  ethnologists  published  as  late  as  1911. 
Of  course,  collections  hke  those  by  Mann- 
hardt  are  also  drawn  upon.  The  body  of 
facts  thus  accumulated  are  classified  locally 
or  Avith  reference  to  subjects,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  well-digested  tables  of  contents 
and  the  extensive  index  the  Avhole  becomes 
easily  available  for  u.se.  The  abundant 
footnotes  serve  as  check,  enabling  the 
student  to  verify  the  facts. 

Thus,  apart  altogctlier  from  the  theories 
of  the  compiler,  the  Aalue  of  the A'olumes 
is  very  great.  Indc'^d,  their  chief  signifi- 
cance lies  for  the  student  of  religion  in 
directions  other  than  the  fertihty  theory, 
to  illustrate  Avhich  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
Dr.  Frazer.  For  exampU\  no  such  mine  of 
animistic  facts  exists,  the  great  work  of 
Tylor  not  excepted.  Once  more,  one  can 
not  rise  from  examination  of  the  Avork  un- 
imprest  Avith  the  essentially  Avorshipful 
nature  of  man.  And  again,  as  sources  for 
the  study  of  priniitiA-e  logic  and  psychology 
the  A'alue  is  golden. 

To  be  sm-e,  one  could  easily  quarrel  Avith 
very  many  of  Dr.  PVazer's  interpretations. 
There  seems  often  so  great  a  strain  put  on 
the  facts  as  (juite  to  l)reak  the  relationship. 
This  is  probably  inherent  in  a  study  by 
<me  intens(>ly  interested  in  a  theory.  ;Ma.x 
M tiller.  Dr.  Whitney,  Dr.  Tylor,  ^Ir.  Lang, 
and  nearly  every  special  iuA-estigator,  haA'e 
exhibited  the  tendency.  But  Avhen  Ave  .*;ee 
the  great  mass  of  nuiterial   collected  and 


digested,  the  only  meet  thing  is  to  con- 
gratulate the  patient  author  and  his  body 
of  assistants,  as  Avell  as  the  public,  not 
forgetting  the  enterprising  publishers. 

ADMIRAL  MAHAN'S  NEW  BOOK 

Mahan,  A.  T.     Armaments  and  .Abritration. 

8vo.,  pp.  260.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.40  net. 

Admiral  Mahan  is  the  highest  authority 
in  the  English  speaking  world  on  such  sub- 
jects as  he  treats  in  this  volume  wherein 
we  find  a  series  of  essays  reprinted  from 
current  periodicals.  Naturally  the  Admiral 
believes  in  force  as  the  principal  factor  in 
the  life  and  surAival  of  nations.  Arbitra- 
tion is  a  recourse  to  laAv,  but  may  fail  and 
driA'e  one  of  the  parties  to  rely  upon  force. 
Besides  "law  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  law."  On  this  statement  he  bases 
his  support  of  the  United  States  in  their 
procedure  at  Panama,  which  Dr.  Leander 
Chamberlain  so  "passionately  arraigned" 
in  The  North  American  Review  as  a  chapter 
of  dishonor."  The  author  of  this  book  puts 
forth  an  elaborate  defense  of  his  country, 
Avhieh  AAill  seem  to  manj-  conAincing.  In  the 
same  Avay  he  defends  the  fortification  of 
the  Canal  as  leaving  the  United  States 
ships-of-Avar  stationed  there  free  to  obey 
the  call  for  assistance  elscAvhere.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  these  chapters  is  that 
in  which  he  confutes  Mr.  Xorman  Angell 
in  his  pacifist  theories.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  or  more  timely,  nothing  more 
likely  to  enlighten  those  who  have  been 
puzzled  or  misled  by  "The  Great  Illusion" 
than  the  following  passage: 

"  His  theory  concerning  war,  and  its 
incident  armament,  is  founded  upon  the 
conception  that  both  are  the  outcome  of 
supposed  material  self-interest.  Upon  this 
basic  assumption  he  erects  the  super- 
structure of  argument  that,  by  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  such  self-interest  does  not 
gain  by  war,  but  loses,  the  motiA'e  to  war 
and  to  armaments  will  be  attenuated  and 
ultimately  Avill  expire  with  the  illusion 
Avhich  now  fosters  it.  His  premise  is,  I 
think,  his  own  great  illusion.  To  regard 
mankind,  in  indiA'iduals  or  in  states,  as  so 
dominated  by  material  self-interest  that 
the  appeal  of  other  motiA-es — ambition, 
self-respect,  resentment  or  injustice,  sym- 
pathy with  the  opprest,  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion— is  by  it  overbalanced  and  inoperative, 
is  not  only  to  misread  history  but  to  ignore 
it.  Almost  CA-ery  Avar  of  the  past  half- 
century  contradicts  the  assertion.  Nations 
will  fight  for  such  reasons  more  readily 
than  for  self-interest." 

The  Avhole  Avork  is  a  Aaluable  and  oppor- 
tune contribution  to  the  disentangling  of 
certain  A^exed  questions  Avhich  at  this 
moment  are  occupying  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  Americans. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Marlis,     Jeannette.       Gallant     Littie     Wales, 

Illustrated.  Pp.  176.  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.     1312.     $1.25. 

Not  as  a  guide  book  but  "as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  North  Welsh  land,  its  customs, 
its  village-life,  its  little  churches,  its  holiday 
possibilities,  its  histories  and  associations, 
its  folk-lore  and  romance,  its  music,  its 
cottages  and  castles,"  this  little  Aolume 
should  be  useful  as  it  certainly  is  entertain- 
ing. The  illustrations  are  all  from  old 
prints  and  (nigraA'ings  and  fittingly  represent 
a  country  that  is  slow  to  take  on  modern 
ways  and  changes.  The  language  seems 
impossible  Avith  its  multitude  of  consonants, 
{Colli iniird  on  page  1022) 
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Cigar  Coupons  Look  Like  Bank  Notes— Across  the  Room 

YO  U  know  the  difference  when  you  take  hold  of  them 
— just  as  you  recognize  the  genuineness  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  by  its  feel  a,nd  crackle.     An  Old 

Hampshire  Bond  letter  may  be  forwarded  through  several  addresses — it  can  follow 
you  around  the  world  and,  when  you  get  it,  the  chances  are  you  have  to  cut  open 
the  envelope. 

Did  you  ever  get  a  letter,  broken  in  the  told,  in  an  envelope  hastening  to  dis- 
solution? There  is  a  thought  here.  It's  not  the  way  your  letter  looks  when  you 
s/g?i  it — it's  the  way  it  looks  when  read^  that  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  quality  and  cost  of  stationery. 

You  will  enjoy  looking;  through  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It 
shows  a  wide  selection  of  ideal  letterheads  and  business  forms.  You  are  sure  to  like 
one  style  of  printing,  lithographing  or  engraving,  on  white  or  one  of  the  fourteen 
colors  of  Old   Hampshire   Bond.      Ask  for  this  book  on  your  present  letterhead. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY,    South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 
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DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

will  mark  the  rounding  out  of  his  halfcentury  as  a  minister 
by  one  of  the  most  notable  series  of  personal  articles  that  he 
has  written,  under  the  title  of 

MY  50  YEARS  AS  A  MINISTER 

to  be  published  in  successive  issues  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  beginning  with  its  next,  the  January  number.  Doctor 
Abbott  will,  in  these  articles,  endeavor  to  suggest  answers  to 
the  five  most  vital  and  throbbing  questions  which  confront 
the  church  and  the  minister  today. 

Beginning  with  his  boyhood,  when,  as  he  says,  going  to  church 
was  to  him7  while  not  a  hardship,  "certainly  not  an  enjoy/ 
ment,"  he  tells,  in  a  delightfully  intimate  and  personal  way, 
the  two  ministers  w^ho  most  influenced  him;  what  led  him  to 
turn  from  the  law  to  the  pulpit;  his  varied  experience  as  a 
minister;  the  churches  in  which  he  has  preached;  the  folks  he 
has  found  in  church. 

Out  of  this  wonderfully  ripe  experience  he  tells  what  his  half/ 
century  in  the  pulpit  has  taught  him  about  some  problems  of 
the  church  and  the  people;  wherein  the  church  fails  to  reach 
the  people  and  wherein  the  people  fail  to  underrtand  the 
church;  what  a  church  has  a  right  to  expect  of  its  minister; 
what  makes  a  great  minister;  what  is  the  place  of  the  minister's 
wife  and  what  he  believes  will  be  the  church  of  the  future. 

In  the  first  article  Doctor  Abbott  answers,  as  it  has  never  he." 
fore  been  answered,  the  question,  "Why  Should  1  Go  To 
Church."*"  This  will  begin  the  series 

IN  THE  JANUARY  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPA^fY 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


aw  a\!i  nw  a^  a\s  a\i  avi  n\s  a]i  f? 


REVIEWS  OF  i\EW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  1020) 

but  the  country,  as  described  by  ]Miss 
Marks,  is  charming  and  picturesque. 
Mucli  is  made  of  Dr.  Jolmson's  tour  of 
Wales  and  his  comments,  altho  "he  simply 
did  not  consider  this  country  of  Arthur,  of 
hard  and  poet,  this  country  of  indestruct- 
ible nationalism,  worthy  his  serious  interest. 
Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  description  of 
the  "Eisteddfod."  "This  national  festival 
is  the  jjopular  university  of  the  people;  it 
is  the  center  of  Welsh  nationahsm,  the 
feast  of  W^elsh  brotherhood."  In  an  ap- 
pendix the  author  outlines  several  trips 
of  real  interest  to  the  tra^■eler. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  The  Provincial  Ameri- 
can and  Other  Papers.  Pp.  237.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     1912.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  especiaUj'  apt  and 
interesting  in  these  essays,  most  of  Avhich 
have  been  printed  before,  and  we  can  not 
help  hoping  that  he  maybe  led  to  penetrate 
further  into  a  field  so  suited  to  his  style 
and  in  which  he  seems  so  thoroughly  at 
home.  There  is  a  strong  sense  of  humor  in 
his  cogitations,  no  little  wit  and  'wisdom, 
but,  best  of  all,  a  human  and  appealing 
way  of  expressing  his  thoughts  that  arrests 
attention  and  holds  the  reader's  interest. 
Viz.:  "We  all  carry  our  troubles  to  the 
friends  whose  sympathy  we  know  out- 
weighs their  wisdom.  We  want  them  to 
pat  us  on  the  back  and  tell  us  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  right."  "Greatness  consists 
in  achieving  the  impossible."  Of  all  the 
essays,  which  include  "A  Hoosier  Chron- 
icle," "Experience  and  the  Calendar," 
"Should  Smith  Go  to  Church,"  and  "Con- 
fessions of  a  Best-Seller,"  the  fifth  seems 
to  have  the  most  meat  for  reflection,  for 
while  it  acknowledges  that  Smith  should, 
it  gives  many  illuminating  reasons  why 
Smith  doesn't  go  to  church.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  author  are  to  be 
heartily  recommended  to  any  one  interest- 
ed in  broadening  the  spirit  of  real  right- 
eousness and  in  making  religion  something 
to  be  used  more  than  one  day  in  the  week. 

Adams,  Maurice  .**.  Modern  Cottage  .Archi- 
tecture. London  and  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    1912.     $3.50. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
a  work  of  general  and  technical  information 
on  cottage  building  (essentially  English),  to 
which  have  been  added  tAvice  as  many  illus- 
trations as  were  in  the  former  edition  show- 
ing the  actual  effect  of  the  executed  works 
of  architects  whose  reputations  "are  de- 
servedly associated  with  the  best  achieve- 
ments of  English  domestic  architecture." 
The  author  considers  all  phases  of  his  sub- 
ject— the  choice  of  site,  adaptation  of 
building  material  to  cuAironment,  and  the 
necessity  for  practical  as  well  as  artistic  con- 
siderations— but  reminds  us  that  attract- 
ive exteriors  and  artistic  architectin-e  are 
not  inconsistent  with  workmanlike  results. 
"Our  homes,  to  be  worthy  of  their  name, 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  reflect  our- 
selves, our  habits,  and  our  personal  needs." 
Mr.  Adams  counsels  the  choice  of  material 
native  to  the  building  location,  discusses 
sanitation,  water  supply,  and  how  to  get 
the  best  results  with  the  least  expenditure, 
helping  especially  by  enumerating  the  un- 
necessjiry  changes  which  always  add 
materially  to  the  expense  of  building.  The 
illustrative  i>lates  and  plans  are  \ery 
numerous  and  are  described  in  detail,  the 
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Colonial  Period"; 
New  Testament " ; 
and  "Electricity." 


location  of  each  building  given  and  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  all  its  desirable  points. 

Home   Lnlverslty   Library.      5   volumes,    16mo. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    50  cents  each. 

These  new  volumes  in  the  Home  UnixtM-- 
sitv  Librarv  deal  with  "The  American 
"The  Making  of  the 
'Ethics";  "Missions"; 
There  have  now  been 
published  in  the  Library  fifty-six  volumes 
each  ha\'ing  been  written  by  an  authority 
on  the  subjects  treated  with  special  refer- 
ence to  condensed  and  lucid  treatment. 
The  general  editors  are  Professor  Ciilbert 
jMurray,  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  WiUiam  T. 
Brewster,  and  Herbert  Fisher.  Each 
Aolume  contains  about  250  pages,  is  bound 
in  cloth,  and  is  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of 
50  cents,  which  is  remarkably  low  for  works 
under  cop\'right  and  so  substantially  numu- 
factured. 


The  Life  of  an  Klepliant. 

Longmans,   Green  and  Com- 


Kardly-Wilinot,  S 
Pp.  176.  New  York: 
pany.     1912.     $2.10. 

This  title  does  not  sound  i)articularly 
attractive  except  to  a  student  of  Zoology, 
but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  and  well 
repaid  by  a  perusal  of  its  pages,  graphically 
illustrated  by  line-sketches  by  the  author's 
daughter  and  by  some  beautiful  photo- 
graphs. We  are  told  that  the  sportsman 
in  the  east ' '  is  happy  when  he  can  add  to  two 
faithful  friends — the  horse  and  the  dog — a 
third,  in  the  elephant,  .  .  .  for  here  is  an 
animal  who  has  tasted  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
free  life,  whose  strength  and  sagacity  are 
such  that  obedience  can  not  be  compelled, 
and  who  yet  places  himself  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  man,  content  \nth  fair  treat- 
ment and  instantly  responsive  to  kindness 
in  word  or  deed."  While  the  book  gives  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  elephant's 
life  from  calfdom  to  death,  it  is  given  a 
more  intimate  character  by  tracing  the 
life  of  one  calf  through  days  in  the  jungle, 
the  dangers  of  pursuit,  methods  of  capture, 
battles  with  other  herd-leaders,  and  its 
duties  and  uses  in  captivity.  The  author 
claims  that  in  the  life  of  every  elephant 
comes  a  period  in  which  he  is  possessed  of 
an  evil  spirit,  but  that  time,  in  the  natural 
state,  is  of  short  duration,  and  his  kind 
disposition  is  such  that  at  his  death  we 
find  his  mahout  weeping  and  crying — 
"My  brother,  my  brother." 

France,  Anatole.  Bee,  Tlie  Prince.s.s  of  The 
Dwarfs,  retold  in  English  by  Peter  Wright  and 
illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.  Pp.  128.  New 
York:    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.     1912.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  Avonderful  chance  for  those 
looking  for  holida\-  gift  books  for  children, 
since  it  gratifies  the  childish  cra^^ng  for 
fairy-lore  and  is  in  itself  a  gem  of  refined 
beauty  in  its  make-up.  Mr.  Robinson's 
pictures  are  dainty  and  fascinating  and 
Avill  charm  the  growTi-ups  as  well  as  the 
children.  The  story  is  simple:  Bee  and 
her  little  playmate  George  have  been 
brought  up  together,  and  one  day  Avander 
off  in  search  of  a  beautiful  lake  which  they 
have  seen  from  the  mountain  top.  That 
day  they  disappear.  George  is  captured  by 
the  Sylphs,  and  Bee  is  carried  to  the  land 
of  the  I)warfs,who  make  her  their  princess. 

After  many  years  little  King  Loo,  failing 
to  make  Bee  love  him,  seeks  out  (Jeorge, 
and  the  children,  now  gro\\Ti  up,  are  re- 
united and  returned  to  their  people.  A 
subtle  thread  of  real  truths  underlies  the 
charming  story  and  it  Tsnll  do  no  harm  to 
yield  to  its  fascination. 

(.Continued  on  page  1026) 
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Out  of  a  life^time  devoted  at  close  range 
to  the  great  social  movements  that  are 
outside  of  the  home  and  yet  vitally  touch 
the  home 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS 

WILL  EXPLAIN, 

MONTH  BY  MONTH,  IN 

THE  LADlES^  HOME  JOURNAL 

what  those  great  questions  mean,  and 
in  what  direction  lie  their  remedies— 
often  with  the  American  women  them/ 
selves.  Miss  Addams'  department  will 
begin  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  wherein  she  will 
explain  why  she  "went  into  politics  and 
what  she  gained  thereby.  Then  she 
will  take  up  those  questions  that  she  has 
stood  for  and  lived  with,  and  with 
which  no  woman  in  America  has  been 
more  intimate. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
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SCIENTIFIC    BUILDING 

THE  diagram  below  shows  how  the  responsibility  for  every  detail 
of  an  operation  is  centered  in  us,  we  alone  being  answerable  to 
the  owner  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  building.  By  this 
method  ow^ners  are  assured  harmony  in  design,  construction,  deco- 
ration and  furnishing;  smooth  running  and  prompt  completion  of 
work;  and  cost  limited  in  advance. 


HOGGSON    BROTHERS 


New  ^'ork,  7  East  44th  Street 

Boston,  National  Shawmut  Bank  Building 


Chicago,  First  National  Bank  Building 
New  Haven,  Conn.,   101  Orange  Street 
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SCIENTIFIC    BUILDING 


Designing  and  Planning 


To  put  ourselves  in  the  owner's  place — to  regard  our- 
selves as  the  owner's  own  building  department  —  that 
is  the  first  problem  that  confronts  us  when  our  services  are 
enlisted  in  the  designing  and  construction  of  a  building. 

The  aims  and  ideas  of  the  owner,  and  the  require- 
ments to  be  met  by  the  structure  to  be  erected,  occupy 
our  thoughts  for  many  days  before  the  services  of  the 
architect  are  brought  into  the  operation. 

Arrangement  .of  the  space  inside  the  four  walls  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  operation,  and  being  the  most 
important  part,  is  entitled  to, and  receives  our  first  attention. 

To  this  phase  of  our  service,  that  of  Scientific  Plan- 
ning, w^e  bring  the  summed-up  experience  of  many 
previous  successful  operations  in  building. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  many  members  of  this  or- 
ganization w^hich  has  been  gained  from  years  of  intimate 
contact  with  problems  of  Design,  Construction,  Decoration 
and  Furnishing,  is  applied  to  your  undertaking.  All  the 
details  are  thoroughly  threshed  out,  the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  largest.  All  the  suggestions  that  have  arisen  during 
the  conferences  with  the  owner  are  correlated  and  tested, 
and  the  whole  operation  is  proven  by  plans,  sketches, 
details  and  samples  of  materials  before  the  work  is 
begun. 

For  instance,  in  planning  the  insurance  building  illus- 
trated on  the  opposite  page,  the  requirements  of  each  officer 
and  each  department  were  taken  up  separately.  The 
private  offices  w^ere  studied  with  a  view  to  their  special 
uses,  their  lighting,  decoration  and  furniture  depending 
upon  individual  requirements.  The  public  spaces  and 
the  quarters  of  the  clerical  force  w^ere  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each,  and  to  their  proper  relation  to  each 
other.  With  these  important  problems  practically  met 
in  the  floor  plans,  the  exterior  was  then  planned  to 
harmonize  in  dignity  and  purity  of  style  with  the 
interior. 

The  problem  of  designing  an  office  building  involves 
the  attainment  not  only  of  the  maximum  amount  of  rent- 
able space,  but  the  maximum  amount  of  usable  space 
as  well ;  the  more  usable  the  space  is,  the  higher  the  per 
foot  rental  may  be.  The  size  of  an  office  does  not  alone 
determine  its  usable  floor  area.  These  tasks  involve 
the  most  painstaking  calculation  as  well  aS'  a  broad 
knowledge  of  space  arrangement,  but  they  are  solved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  owners  the  meiximum  amount 
of  usable  space. 


The  same  infinite  care  in  planning  is  accorded  every 
undertaking,  whether  it  be  an  office  building,  apartment 
house,  hotel,  a  bank,  club  house,  library,  church  or  private 
residence. 

Fulfilling  the  owner's  ideas  and  co-ordinating  them 
w^ith  a  practical  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  future 
occupancy  of  the  building,  is  our  aim  throughout  all  our 
planning. 

And  then  w^e  go  a  step  further. 

The  same  organization  that  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  building,  constructs  it. 

This  organization  brings  to  the  structural  w^ork  the 
same  broad  experience  that  it  brought  to  the  planning. 
It  brings  a  commanding  knowledge  of  every  profession, 
every  trade,  every  material,  every  market  price  and  stan- 
dard of  workmanship  that  will  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  your  building. 

It  directs  all  the  factors  that  are  required  to  construct 
the  building.  It  insures  harmony  of  interest,  thought 
and  action.  It  maintains  consistency  of  designs,  plans, 
materials,  workmanship  and  costs,  and  makes  possible 
the  completion  of  the  building  on  time. 

In  other  words,  this  organization,  under  one  contract, 
erects  a  building  from  the  ground  up.  It  co-ordinates 
the  services  of  architect,  engineer,  builder,  decorator  and 
furnisher,  and  assumes  full  responsibility — under  bond  if 
required — for  the  entire  operation,  from  the  blue  prints 
to  the  delivery  of  the  keys. 

The  owner's  ideas  and  the  costs  of  the  structure  are 
brought  to  a  well-balanced  meeting  point  by  one  organ- 
ization that  directs  the  undertaking  from   start  to   finish. 

The  sum  total  is  a  building  which,  in  arrangement, 
structure,  decoration  and  even  furnishing,  is  an  har- 
monious entity. 

All  this  is  done  under  one  contract,  with  the  limit  of 
cost  to  the  owner  and  the  limit  of  profit  to  us  agreed 
upon  in  advance.  Should  there  be  any  saving  beyond 
this  stated  profit,  it  reverts  to  the  owner. 

That  this  Single  Contract  Method  of  Building  saves 
money,  time  and  worry,  our  hundreds  of  clients  will 
testify.  With  all  its  specific  advantages,  it  makes  for 
genuine  economy,  eliminating  "extras." 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  system  embodied  in  our 
booklet,  "The  Hoggson  Single  Contract  Method  of  Build- 
ing "  will  be  sent  on  request. 


HOGGSON    BROTHERS 


New  York,  7  East  44th  Street 

Boston,  National  Shawmut  Bank  Building 


Chicago,  First  National  Bank  Building 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  101  Orange  Street 
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You  will  fee!  no  discomfort 
from  the  steam  heat  in  your 
office  when  you  wear  Duofold. 

This  new  underwear  is  just  what  its 
name  implies  —  a  double  grarment — 
two  lifflit  weitrht  fabrics  joined  in  one 
— soft  cotton  next  toyourskin — warm 
wool  on  the  outside,  with  ventiUiiing 
spore  tliroi((ih  irliich  air  circtikifex 
and  keeps  the  garment  freshanddry. 

D       Improved  ^ 

aofoic; 

HeaLltK  UixderweoLr 

Guaranteed  Satisfactory 

Duofold  is  not  fleece-lined — neither  is 
it  a  woven  mixture  of  cotton  and 
wool — the  outer  fabric  is  all  wool — 
the  inner  fabric  all  cotton — a  simple 
but  ideal  arrangement  —  the  two 
fabrics  are  joined  by  widely-spaeetl 
stiehes  leaving  an  air  space  between 
the  materials  through  which  the  air 
circulates  and  keeps  the  garment 
fresh  and  dry. 

You  cctn't  get  Duofold  comforts 
in  any  other  iinderveur — the  machine 
onvhich  Duofold  is  made  is  a  pa- 
tented appliance  —  used  and  con- 
trolled exclusively  by  lis. 

FREE— Sample  of  Duofold   Material 

Convinre  yourself  of  the  superiority 
of  Duofold  hy  examining  a  free  sti  III  pie 
of  the  material,     li'rite  for  it — now. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.     p 

10-34  Elizabeth  St..      Mohawk,  N 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  102.3) 

Christie,  Jane  Johnstone.  The  Advance  of 
Woman.  Pp.  3.J3.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company.     $1.50  net. 

If  the  author  had  not  explicitly  stated 
in.  her  preface  that  her  "object  is  neither 
to  lower  man,  nor  to  raise  woman  on  a 
pedestal,  but  simplj'  to  call  attention  to 
the  biological  plan  of  the  Almighty,"  we 
should  have  lieen  inclined  to  have  thought 
otherwise.  iVIany  of  the  statements  and 
claims  made  by  her  can  be  and  have  been 
verified,  but  in  her  extravagant  claims  for 
woman's  superiority,  we  wish  she  had  been 
more  explicit  in  giving  the  source  of  her 
information.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book 
is  naturally  in  praise  of  woman,  her  in- 
nate powers  and  superior  achievements, 
while,  unnaturally,  condemning  man,  his 
moti\'es,  his  methods,  and  his  manifesta- 
tions of  strength.  Perhaps  the  book  is 
"not  an  argument  for  'Woman's  Rights,'  " 
but  it  is  certainly  the  woman  of  the  bellig- 
erent partj-  who  will  most  appreciate  this 
^■olume  which  ascribes  all  woman's  virtues 
and  powers  to  inherent  ability  and  all  her 
faults  and  failures  to  the  influence  of  "man, 
a  social  coward."  Other  sweeping  state- 
ments are  these: 

"Without  attaching  any  blame  to  man 
for  it,  he  is  biologically  inferior  to  woman." 

"Had  she  been  free  to  develop  as  man 
was,  what  might  she  not  have  been  with 
her  superior  endowments?" 

"The  question  is  no  longer,  what  has 
woman  done  for  humanity,  but  what  has 
she  not  done?" 

These  quotations  give  a  fairly  good  idea 

of  the  dogmatic  tone  of  the  whole  book. 

Pickett,  La  Salle  Corbell.  Literary  Hearth- 
stones of  Dixie.  Pp.305.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Pickett  has  only  the  kindest  words 
of  appreciation  for  the  poets  of  the  South. 
She  says,  "They  who  built  the  shrines  be- 
fore which  we  offer  our  devotion  have 
passed  from  the  world  of  men,  but  the 
fires  they  kindled  yet  burn  with  fadeless 
light.  In  the  garden  of  our  lives  they 
j)lanted  the  flowers  of  poesy,  of  fable,  and 
of  romance.  Their  starry  radiance  is  some- 
times lost  to  view  in  the  electric  flash  of 
the  present  day.  If  these  pages  can  in  any 
slight  way  aid  in  keeping  their  memory 
bright  they  will  have  reached  their  highest 
aim."  Of  Poe,  Lanier,  Hayne,  Timrod. 
and  Simrr.s,  she  gives  short  biograph- 
ical skelcles  touching  their  sorrows  ten- 
derly, their  faults  e.xcusingly,  and  their 
accomplishments  with  praise.  She  makes 
us  feel  the  innate  mo-1r>sty  and  self-efface- 
ment of  Harris  ("Uncle  Remus"),  the  pas- 
sionate patriotism  of  Francis  Scott  Key  (the 
flag  iK)et).  the  hirmor  of  "  Father  Ryan." 
and  the  coiubined  patho.s,  wit,  and  wisdom 
of  Bagley.  She  uses  just  the  quotations 
needed  to  make  us  realize  her  point  of  \iew. 
as  well  as  the  real  life  and  attainments  of 
tho.se  whose  praise  she  sings.  Only  two 
women  are  described  by  Mrs.  Pickett — 
Margaret  Junkin  Preston  and  Augusta 
Evans  Wilson — but  they  form  a  fitting 
close  to  ati  interesting  and  instructive  ac- 
count of  tiie  literary  homes  of  Dixie's 
famous  men  and  women. 


Preferable.  —  "  Prosperity  has  ruined 
many  a  man,"  remarked  tlie  morali/.er. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  tlie  denvoralizer,  "  if 
I  was  going  to  be  ruined  at  all,  I'd  prefer 
prosperity  to  do  it." — Fi::. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


A  GRIM  STORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE 

npHERE  comes  from  Paris  a  story  of 
■*•  tragedy  and  deception  that  needs  only 
the  pen  of  a  Poe  or  a  Gaboriau  to  make  it  a 
classic  of  the  kind  of  literature  that  is  read 
primarily  for  its  shiver-producing  thrills.  It 
was  published  originally  in  Gil  Bias,  and  re- 
written for  the  London  Standard  by  its 
Paris  correspondent,  and  has  been  dished 
up  in  slightly  altered  form  in  one  of  our 
popular  magazines.  It  is  a  story  a  good 
many  people  may  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact 
thatjit  has  never  been  confirmed  by  any  of  a 
large  number  of  high  officials  who  are  said 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  affair;  but 
the  author  declares  it  actually  happened  to 
a  young  American  woman  whose  lawyer, 
now  employed  to  unravel  all  the  threads  of 
the  mystery,  he  knows  intimately.  We 
quote  The  Standard's  version  of  the  tale, 
and  its  comment  at  the  conclusion : 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  great  exhibition 
of  1900  that  a  lady  well  known  in  the  best 
American  society  arrived  at  Marseilles  from 
the  Far  East  wdth  her  daughter.  Coming 
direct  to  Paris,  they  took  two  rooms  at  one 
of  the  great  hotels  and  quieth'  went  to  bed. 
Next  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  girl  went  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  her  mother's  room,  but 
was  not  answered.  On  calling  the  maid 
she  was  astounded  to  be  told  that  the  ser- 
vant did  not  understand  what  she  meant, 
as  she  had  come  by  herself,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  room  the  servant  showed  that 
it  was  empty,  without  luggage  or  any  signs 
of  having  been  occupied. 

At  first  the  young  lady  thought  it  was  a 
joke,  but  when  the  porter,  the  secretary, 
and  the  manager  all  assured  her  that  she 
had  ne^'er  had  any  lady  with  her  she  be- 
gan to  think  that  she  had  gone  mad.  Pii 
vain  she  applied  to  the  Embassy  and  to  the 
police;  wherever  she  went  it  was  proved  to 
her  that  she  had  arrived  in  Paris  quite 
alone !     In  absolute   despair,    and   almost 

out  of  her  senses.  Miss  L returned  to 

America,  and  for  twelve  years  brooded  over 
the  mystery. 

A  pure  chance,  as  strange  almost  as  the 
story  itself,  revealed  the  truth,  which  the 
\\Titer  affirms  that  he  has  just  heard  from 
her  own  lips.     Tliis  is  her  tale: 

"  I  was  at  Biarritz  last  week,  reading  in 
the  hall  of  the  hotel,  when  I  heard  three 
men  talking  of  the  mysteries  of  great  cities. 
Judge  of  my  horror  when  I  heard  one  of  them 
r(>lat(>  my  own  story.  He  was  speaking  of 
the  very  hotel  where  we  had  stopt,  and  of  a 
mother  and  daughter  who  arrived  there 
from  the  Far  East.  The  man  went  on  .  .  . 
'  In  the  night  the  mother  fell  ill.  A  doctor 
was  hurriedly  called  in,  and  recognized  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  plague.  At  midnight 
the  prefecture  was  notified,  and  the  patient 
isolated.  At  two  o'clock  the  lady,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  died,  and  two  leading  authori- 
ties, on  being  consulted,  also  confirmed  the 
diagnosis  of  the  plague.  The  plague  in 
Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  would  have  been  a  veritable 
catastrophe,  and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
industries,  and  the  loss  of  thousands  upon 
(Continued  on  page  1028) 
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permanently  FIRE- SAFE? 


Reconsider  your  plans  —  if  you  have 
not  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  para 
mount  question  of  FIREPROOFING 

Reconsider  your  specifications  —  if  you 
have  overlooked  the  most  modern  and 
most  efficient  of  all  building  materials. 

NATCO  I-IOLLOV\^TILE 

NATCO  has  extended  the  skyscraper  standard  of  fire  safety  right  down  the  building  line,  even  to  the 
shore  bungalow.   Same  material,  same  principle,  same  methods,  made  and  developed  by  this  Company. 

To  build  your  new  home  of  NATCO  throughout — walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof— is  to  build  it  100% 
fire  safe.  You  get  fire  immunity,  permanence,  nominal  maintenance  and  a  gilt-edged  form  of  investment. 

Cost  is  relatively  little  more  than  for  partial  forms  of  NATCO 
construction  or  for  those  older  forms  now  rapidly  becoming  obso- 
lete.    The  NATCO  house  is  perpetually  modern. 

NATCO  Hollow  Tile  is  adaptable  to  any  style  of  architecture  and 
to  either  method  of  exterior  finish — stucco  or  brick. 

Read  this  form  of  const-  -.tion  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  building  speci- 
fications. Drop  a  line  ,or  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses." 
Contains  80  photographs  of  residences  and  other  moderate  sized  buildings 
of  NATCO  construction  at  costs  between  $4,000  and  $100,000,  also  com- 
plete drawings  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective 
builder.     Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents  in  postage.     Write  for  it  today. 

NATIONAL  FIRlrPRC^FING  •  COM=!ANY 

Dept  V,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Organized  1889  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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CHENEY 

CRAVATS 

Tubulars.Knitted, 

Crocheted    and 

Four-in-hands 

made  trom  the 

well-known 

Cheney 

Silks. 


Women 
know     the 
quality    o  f 
Cheney  Silks. 
They  will  tell 
you     that 
Cheney  Silk 
Cravats  must  be 
of  the  same  high 
quality.      They 
'       are.    That  is  why 
we  protect  you  by 
stamping  our  name 
on  every  cravat  we 
make,  whether  it  is  a 
tubular   tie,  a  knitted 
or   crocheted    four-in- 
hand,    or    one   of    the 
many  styles  made  up  of 
the  Cheney  Silks  them- 
selves.     If  it  is  a  Cheney  Cravat — it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Ask  your  dealer 
CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 
4th  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  New  York 


Keep  Your  Own  Razor 
in  Perfect  Shape 

You  don't  have  1o  be  an  expert  to  keep  your 
razor  so  it  will  always  shave  you  with  ease  and 
comfort— just  use  the  expert's  strop— the 

New  Torrey 
Honing  Strop 


The  result  of  over  half-a-ccntury  of  strop  maldne. 
Get  one  of  these  wonderful  strops  at  your  deal- 
er's and  enjoy  a  cool,  smooth,  close  sliave.  every 
day— in  perfect  comfort  and  without  the  slightest 
Irritation  to  the  skin.  Price,  Mc,  75c,  $1.0().  $1.25, 
$1.5().$2.(X)  and  $2.50.  I|  your  dealer  cannot  show 
you  the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop— write  us  for 
hill  inform.ition.  iiooklet,  all  about  shaving, 
sent  free  on  request. 

/)/•;,  I  I.KHS— Write  for  full  partlculara  of  our  special 
pritiMjaitiotu 

Get  a  Torrey  Razor— best  made. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &   CO. 

Dept.     C  Worcester.  Mass. 
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thou.sands  to  the  coinmerce  of  France.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  hastilj*  aroused 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  summoning 
several  of  his  colleagues,  an  extraordinary 
council  of  ministers  was  held  at  the  Elysee. 
It  was  imperative  to  take  a  prompt  decision, 
and  orders  were  given  to  the  police  to  seize 
all  the  luggage,  and  clean  out  and  disinfect 
the  room.  The  few  employees  who  had 
seen  the  women  arrive  were  schooled  to 
declare  that  they  had  never  seen  but  one. 
and  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  mother, 
with  all  her  clothes  and  belongings,  were 
burned.'  " 

"  This    is   what    I    heard,"    sobbed    the 

daughter,  now  Mrs.  W .     "  Since  then 

I  have  again  applied  to  the  Embassy,  but 
(;an  get  no  satisfaction  there.  To  lose  my 
mother  is  horrible.  ...  To  lose  her  like  I 
did  is  unspeakable;  but  I  have  the  right  to 
know  the  truth,  and  I  will  find  out,  as  I 
can  not  live  any  longer  in  doubt  of  my  own 
reason." 

It  is  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  various 
weak  points  in  this  tragic  history,  but  it 
seems  that  there  must  be  some  ground  for 
the  publication  of  it,  and  it  should  not  be 
very  difficult  either  to  prove  the  substantial 
truth  or  the  delusion  of  the  victim,  if,  as  is 
stated,  she  belongs  to  a  well-known  family 
and  is  now  married  and  has  her  case  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer. 


AN  UNCENSORED  STORY  OF  LULE 
BURGAS 

NOWADAYS  a  single  correspondent 
can  see  only  a  fraction  of  a  great 
land-battle,  for  the  firing  lines  usually 
stretch  over  many  miles,  but  if  he  happens 
to  l)e  lucky  in  getting  a  good  view  of  the 
fighting  he  can  grasp  enough  of  the  situa- 
tion to  make  you  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole  engagement.  A  London 
Times  man,  with  the  Turkish  Fourth  Army, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  such  a  posi- 
tion at  Lule  Burgas,  where  the  Bulgarians 
won  the  victory  that  is  generally  considered 
as  the  turning-point  in  the  Jialkan  War, 
and  his  word-picture  of  the  gigantic  strug- 
gle is  one  of  the  best  news  stories  that  have 
come  from  the  front.  His  account  of  the 
retirement  of  Nazim  Pasha's  men  before 
their  retreat  turned  into  a  stampede  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  dispatch  was 
not  censored.     We  read: 

It  was  just  before  10  in  the  morning  when 
I  reached  the  point  of  vantage  which  gives  a 
grand  panorama  of  the  whole  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  great  battle.  The  Bulgarian  ar- 
tillery had  just  opened  fire  and  were  burst- 
ing shrapnel  all  along  the  front.  There 
seemed  from  the  grou|)ing  of  the  bursts  to 
bo  si,\  liatteries  in  action,  tho  the  fire  was 
dispersed  and  it  looked  as  if  the  gunners 
were  not  sure  of  their  targets.  There  hatl 
been  a  white  frost  during  the  night  and  a 
haze  overhung  all  the  crests  till  nearly  mid- 
day. Torgut  Shevket's  Division,  which 
was  in  our  immediate  front,  was  ad- 
mirably disposed,  with  liring  lines  thrown 
out  under  every  convenient  cover  on  the 
slopes  from  the  main  position,  but  the 
Turks  seemed  to  be  weak  in  artillery.     I 


could  count  only  three  batteries  within 
range  of  my  glasses,  and  these  were  all  en- 
gaged in  indirect  fire. 

Due  south  of  Lule  Burgas  the  railway 
passes  the  River  Ergene  by  an  iron  bridge 
with  several  spans.  On  the  north  bank  is 
a  large  village  surrounded  bj-  plantations. 
The  Bulgarians  evidently  made  this  village 
their  salient  to  break  through  the  left  of 
the  12th  Division.  Little  by  little  the 
crackle  of  small-bore  rifle  tire  began  to  in- 
crease on  this  front  until  suddenly  it  was 
evident  that  the  enemy  were  trjing  to  turn 
this  flank.  A  Turkish  battery  on  the  left 
of  the  line  opened  a  rapid  fire,  while  two 
battalions  from  the  support  moved  out  to 
join  the  battalion  already  responsible  for 
this  front.  It  was  really  a  heavy  attack, 
but  even  before  the  supporting  troops  had 
come  up  the  Turkish  infantry  intrenched  at 
the  bridge-head  had  dealt  with  the  in- 
vaders' first  essay  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  permanent  way.  I  was  much  inter- 
ested by  the  way  the  Turkish  supports 
moved  into  position.  Wave  after  wave, 
in  loosely  out-shaken  lines,  they  worked 
with  callous  movement  up  to  the  position 
and  then  took  cover  to  form  firing  lines. 
]Men  dropt  here  and  there,  but  there  was 
no  checking  and  no  confusion.  It  was  a 
methodical  facing  of  death. 

The  attempt  to  turn  this  flank,  however, 
was  but  a  side  issue.  Fearful  things  were 
happening  on  the  direct  front  of  the  12th 
Division.  Here  the  Ottoman  troops  held 
an  almost  unending  ridge  of  do\\Tdand. 
About  the  center  were  twin  tumuli,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Turkish  artillerj^  supports  was 
grouped  on  the  reverse  of  these  mounds, 
while  a  division  was  pushed  out  on  the 
slopes  toward  Lule  Burgas.  As  far  as  I 
could  see,  but  little  spade  work  had  been 
done,  and  the  troops  had  to  find  such  cover 
as  the  natural  conditions  of  the  position 
supplied.  These  troops  had  fought  heavily 
all  yesterdaJ^  and  as  the  enemy  had  been 
pressing  them  since  morning  their  casualties 
had  been  very  heavy,  and  toward  noon 
Torgut  had  need  of  reserves.  Consequent- 
ly company  after  company  was  pushed  over 
the  hill-brow  to.  fill  the  gaps  torn  by  the 
Bulgarian  shrapnel  and  rifle  fire.  The 
Turkish  brigades  held  their  ground  nobly, 
but  the  Bulgarian  batteries  had  found 
the  range  and  lasht  them  with  sahos  of 
sweeping  shrapnel.  They  staved  off,  how- 
ever, each  attempt  which  the  Bulgarian  in- 
fantry made  to  steal  ground.  But  dull  and 
obstinate  as  they  were,  the  Turks  were 
becoming  shaken,  and  shortly  after  noon 
the  Pasha  feared  that  the  Bulgarian  in- 
fantry might  successfully  be  launched  upon 
them,  and  the  reserve  and  every  spare  unit 
which  could  be  swept  in  by  the  field  gen- 
darmerie were  massed  b(>hind  the  twin 
peaks,  while  the  sweating  gunners  worked 
t  heir  pieces  as  rapidly  as  the  subtle  mechan- 
ism would  support;  nor  were  the  answer- 
ing pieces  slow  to  join  in  the  dreadful  rev- 
elry, and  the  wicked  slirapnel  of  the  Bul- 
garians ground  in  upon  the  devoted  Turk- 
ish infantry. 

It  was,  however,  clear  that  the  Bul- 
garians on  this  front  were  too  strong  for  any 
defense  the  Tiu'ks  could  make.  As  Abouk 
Pasha  had  already  called  up  for  general 
service  the  corps  in  support  (17th  Redif 
Division K  there  was  nothing  left  for  Tor- 
gut Shevket.  Every  available  train  was 
bringing  up  troops  of  sorts  from  Seidler. 
These  were  marching  to  the  guns,  but  Otto- 
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man  troops  do  not  march  hot-foot;  they 
work  out  their  military  destiny  at  a  saunter. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Torgut 
had  withdrawn  his  guns;  thus  dissipa- 
ting the  strength  he  had  collected  for  a 
counter-stroke.  It  took  about  ten  minutes 
to  clear  the  guns,  except  those  left  in  posi- 
tion, which  held  on  stubbornly.  Then  the 
division  began  to  fall  back.  The  corres- 
pondent goes  on  to  describe  the  retirement 
which  had  beg^un  with  Torgut's  move: 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Bulgarian  gunners  had 
been  expecting  it;  from  under  cover  the 
Bulgarian  guns  opened  on  the  concentrated 
Turks  in  a  furious  rafale.  In  all-  my  long 
experience  of  the  miserable  scenes  of  war 
I  have  seen  nothing  finer  than  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Turkish  infantry.  Just  as  the 
men  sauntered  into  action  so  did  they 
saunter  out  beneath  this  scathing  punish- 
ment. 

There  was  no  mass  formation  in  the  re- 
tirement; it  seemed  as  if  suddenly  the  whole 
downland  had  become  peopled  -nith  men  in 
hundreds,  but  they  were  all  shaken  out  in  a 
wonderful  extension,  and  seemed  to  care 
nothing*  for  the  rain  of  metal  which  swept 
down  upon  them — nor  pace  the  gunners — 
could  I  see  that  the  fearful  halo-biu^t  of 
shrapnel  did  any  great  or  even  considerable 
execution  among  these  men,  whose  steps  it 
could  not  even  hasten.  Slowly,  deliber- 
ately, and  \\ath  indomitable  dignity  the 
Turkish  infantry  retired,  and  we  retired 
therewith.  Already  we  were  far  from 
the  line  of  communications  whereby  the 
story  of  their  bravery  could  be  transmitted. 
Nor  had  the  infantry  to  retire  far,  for  this 
country  is  just  one  long  succession  of  ad- 
mirable positions  from  Lide  Burgas  to 
]Tchataldja 

As  we  came  up  to  the  new  position  which 
the  battle-worn  troops  were  to  hold,  we 
met  a  cavalry  brigade  hastening  up  to  sup- 
port the  long-suffering  infantry.  This  was 
the  best  the  commanding  General  could  do 
for  the  Twelfth  Division  at  the  moment. 
It  was  the  Constantinople  Brigade,  not 
looking  quite  so  bright  and  burnished  as  it 
does  for  a  selamlik,  but  still  looking  firm  and 
determined  to  take  the  first  real  chance  of- 
fered. I  waved  to  several  of  our  friends 
from  Tokatlian's  and  the  Pera  Palace,  and 
wished  them  bonne  chance  as  they  trotted 
by  to  the  sound  of  guns.  It  did  not  look, 
however,  as  if  their  chance  would  be  to-day, 
for  the  Bulgarian  infantry  must  be  as  battle 
weary  as  are  the  Turks. 

The  journey  from  the  front  would  deserve 
a  description  of  its  own.  It  is  always 
pathetic  to  be  behind  an  army  while  fight- 
ing, but  rarely  have  I  been  so  moved  as  by 
the  groups  of  wounded  painfully  toUing  on 
their  way  back  to  the  railway  line.  Al- 
most without  intermission  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  we  overtook  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  this  struggle  of  nations.  In  some 
cases  the  wounded  were  lying  down,  in 
others  they  were  in  bullock-carts,  and  the 
agonies  that  these  poor  fellows  suffered 
were  readable  in  their  lack-luster  eyes,  for 
to  lie  in  bullock-carts  over  Turkish  roads 
must  be  one  unending  agony  for  those  un- 
fortunates nursing  their  shattered  limbs. 

Hundreds  were  dragging  their  weary  way 
on  foot,  and  seemed  to  have  had  no  food, 
and  as  there  was  not  a  single  habitation  by 
the  roadside  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  their 


Do  You  Want  a  Good,  Legitimate,  Profitable  and 
Timely  Business,  or  to  Add  a  New  Money- 
Making  Department  to  Your  Present  Store  ? 

Do  you  want  a  profitable  business  of  your  own,  or 
will  you  be  satisfied  forever  with  just  a  job  ; 
to  go  on  building  up  another  man's  business 
with   your    brains   and   enthusiasm  ? 


We  will  put  in  a  good  man's  hands — or 
add  to  his  store — a  complete  business: 
the  Bis  sell  Electric  Suction  Cleaner 
agency 

You  have  said,  a  hundred  times:  *'Why 
didn't  I  have  the  foresight  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  this  or  that  ^business 
while  it  was  new — in  the  making — to 
to  *  get  in  right  and 
make   the  big  money 

myself!" 

You  see,  in  every  periodical, 
good  things,  well  adver- 
tised, and  you  know  that 
their  lucky  agents  can't  ex- 
haust this  big  Anvprican 
market  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  electric  suction  cleaner 
business  is  today  neiv;  the 
surface  has  not  been 
scratched,  and  there  never 
was  a  business  welcomed 
so  enthusiastically  —  so 
justly — so  meritoriously. 

Every  medical  journal,  every 
household  magfazine,  eveiy 
newspaper,  every  domestic 
science  teacher  is  giving 
this  business  worldwide 
publicity  because  it  brings 
healthier,  cleaner  and  more 
economical  conditions. 

Every  one  knows  that  the 
dangers  of  dust  are  insepa- 
rable from  present  insani- 
tary, unhealthy  methods 
of  cleaning. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  method, 
but  of  the  right  cleaner,and 
that  depends  on  the  speed 
and  volume  of  air  it  moves. 

The    Bissell  Electric    Suction 

Cleaner  handles  more  air  and  at  a  higher 
speed  than  any  otlier  machine  of  its  size  or 
weight. 

It  exceeds  in  efficiency  many  of  the  largest 
built-in  types  of  electric  suction  cleaners. 

Its  full  J  H.  P.  motor  gives  it  more  strength 
than  any  other  electric  suction  cleaner  of  a 
true  portable  type.  Runs  from  any  electric 
socket  and  takes  only  half  as  much  current 
as  a  flatiron. 

Its  powerful  air  current  picks  up  lint,  string, 
sewing  room  cuttings,  small  bits  of  metal  — 
even  cloth  6  in.  square — without  injury  to 
the  machine. 

Its  long  cord  allows  a  75  ft.  circle  of  operation, 
so  that  it  cleans  an  entire  floor  in  the  aver- 
age home  without  changing  the  connection. 

It  can  be  easily  carried  up  and  down  stairs  by 
any  woman  who  can  do  ordinary  housework. 

It  is  fitted  with  buffing,  polishing  and  grinding 
appliances  ,and,   at    a     trifling    extra    cost. 


It's  the  Speed  and 
Volume  of  Rushing 
Air  that  Count, 


The  Bissell  Electric 
Suction     Cleaner    ex- 
hausts a  greater  volume 
of  air   and  at   a  higher   speed 
than    any  other  machine  of  its 
size  and  weight. 


is  fitted  to  run  washing  machines, 
bread  mixers,  and  other  modern 
household  appliances. 
The  Bissell  Electric  Suction  Cleaner  does 
all  these  things  better  than  other 
portable  cleaners  because  its  light, 
flexible  hose  is  IJ  in.  across,  giving 
four  times  the  tube  size  of  the  cus- 
tomary f  in.  hose. 
And  the  price  is  so  much 

lower  than  any  other 
electric  suction  cleaner  that 
even  approaches  it  in  effi- 
ciency, that  the  average 
home  can  better  afford  to 
use  it  than  the  insanitary 
broom  which  never  did 
c/ean  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 
It  is  easy  sell.  Every  home, 
hotel,  office  or  public 
building  with  electric  cur- 
rent is  a  live  prospect  for 
the  Bissell  Motor  Com- 
pany's representative. 
We  want  only  one  repre- 
sentative in  each  town  or 
territory —  either  a  man,  or 
a  store;  carpet,  furniture, 
hardware  or  department 
store.  Music  stores,  sew- 
ing machine  agents,  and 
others  emjiloying  solici- 
tors are  very  successful 
with  Bissell  Electric  Suction 
Cleaners. 
But  our  representative  must 
be  as  big  as  the  proposition 
we  offer;  ready  to  make 
money  for  himself  and  fit 
to  well  represent  us.  Only 
a  modest  amount  of  capi- 
tal is  needed. 
We  will, on  request,  show  our  representative  — 
by  sending  an  expert  from  the  home  estab- 
lishment— our  best  methods  of  selling  elec- 
tric suction  cleaners  and  of  training  efficient 
salesmen. 

This  advertisement  will  bring  many  inquiries 
from  every  desirable  point  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Therefore,  in  writing, 
state  fully  the  territory  desired  and  your 
qualifications.  These  must  warrant  us  in 
sending  our  business  organizer  to  you. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  satisfied  as  to  our 
own  full  and  complete  responsibilitv,  look 
in  Dun  or  Bradstreet  for  either  The  F.  Bis- 
sell Company  or  The  Bissell  Motor  Com- 
pany. If  these  are  not  available,  ask  any 
bank  or  express  company. 

But  whatever  you  do,  don't  delay  if  you  are  in 
a  position  to  take  this  representation.  Write 
today.  Others  will  want  it.  And  the  Christ- 
mas trade  alone  is  a  big  thing. 


THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  GO. 


226  Huron  Street 


Toledo,  Ohio 
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Approval  of  the 

Underwriters^ 

Laboratories 

is  the  goal  towards  which  the 
manufacturers  of  all  fire-resist- 
ing devices  must  ever  strive. 

The  Safe-Cabinet 

(1913  MODEL) 

has  won  this  approval.  It  is  inchided  in 
the  list  of  fire  appliances  examined  and 
tested  vmder  tlie  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  by  tiie 
Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

The  Underwriters'-  label,  reproduced 
below,  appears  on  every  SAFE-CABI- 
NET of  the  1913  Model.  It  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  every  SAFE-CABINET 
of  this  Model  has  been  insjiected  and  has 
attained  the  same  high  standard  as  that 
which  was  tested  and  which  secured  their 
approval. 


V    in: 


DERWRjTERS  LABORATORIES  INC 

NSPECTED  INSULATED  CABINET  TnEZZD 


D 


No  insulated  cabinet  or  safe  except  THE 
SAFE-CABINET  (1913  Model)  carries 
this  label. 

Other  interesting  lire  tests  were  referred  to 
in  October  .System.  Booklet  describing  these 
in  detail  will  Ije  mailed  on  request. 

THE    SAFE-CABINET   COMPANY 


Dept.  L-2 


Marietta,  Ohio 


Agencies  in  most  cities.      If  you  do  not  find 

lis  listed   in   your   telephone  directory,  write 

direct  to  the  home  office. 

T  UK. SAFE  CABINET  IS  U.SEDBYTHE 
r.S.  r;()\KRNMENT. 


FUR  LINED  OVERCOAT 

Maker  to  Wearer 

Black  broadcloth  outsidp.  Lined  throughout 
with  fine-s»  Marmot  Minlc.  Genuine  Per- 
•ian  Lamb  collar.  Materials  and  workman- 
ship the  best.    All  sizes. 

$35.00 

Would  retail  for  $73 
You  save  all  middlemen  profits  and 

You  Take  No  Risk 

Coat  sent  on  approval.  Inspect  fully  and  try 
on  before  paying.  Write  today  statina 
size  and  enrltwing  only  express  charges  and 
your  coal  will  tw  sent  at  once. 

E.    ROBERTS 

Sult«-26. 160  West  imih  Street.  New  York 


only  hope  of  cover  and  relief  was  from  the 
supply  columns  and  field  hcspitals  halted 
on  the  forward  march.  The  way  was 
replete  with  both,  but  Turkish  field  hos- 
pitals consist  mostly  of  liearer  companies, 
and  its  transport  carries  no  nourishment 
for  the  hundreds  that  must  fall  hy  the  way 
in  this  desperate  encounter. 

Between  the  supplj-  columns  there  were 
many  units  of  the  great  mobilization  which 
was  taking  place  behind.  It  is  a  case  of 
"  straight  from  the  bench  and  the  plow  " 
and  from  the  last  straight  to  the  battle-field. 
Many  of  the  conscripts  looked  as  if  they 
were  handling  their  weapons  and  accouter- 
ments  for  the  first  time,  but  among  the  raw 
material  was  a  percentage  of  old,  hard-bit- 
ten soldiers  whose  gray  beards  and  flashing 
eyes  spoke  of  the  racial  dignity  we  have 
just  witnessed  on  the  liattle-field. 

Save  for  the  savagery  of  man  it  has  been 
a  perfect  day,  and  a  great  comforting  sun 
sank  to  rest,  first  on  a  fiery  bank  of  golden 
pink,  then,  as  darkness  filled  the  vault  of 
heaven,  in  deep  blood-red  crimson,  in  fit 
harmonj'  with  the  bloody  scenes  to  which 
its  light  had  given  office  throughout  the 
livelong  day. 


A    DEMOCRATIC    DEMOCRAT 

TV  /TRS.  WILLIAAI  SULZER  did  not 
■^*-*-  astonish  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances when  she  announced  the  other  day 
that  there  would  be  corn  beef  and  cabbage 
on  the  dining-table  in  the  Governor's  man- 
sion kt  Albany  most  of  the  time  during  the 
next  administration,  and  that  the  humblest 
of  the  Sulzers'  many  humble  friends  would 
be  just  as  welcome  there  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  of  the  State.  In  the 
recent  campaign  some  of  Mr.  Sulzer's  po- 
litical enemies  accused  him  of  masquera- 
ding as  a  champion  of  the  "  downtrod  " 
when  in  reality  he  was  a  willing  tool  of  an 
objectionable  boss,  but  the  voters  upon 
whom  he  depended,  and  especially  those  of 
the  East  Side,  where  he  has  lived  for  many 
years,  refused  to  believe  the  charges.  Mr. 
Sulzer's  career  in  Congress,  we  are  told,  has 
been  very  useful  as  well  as  picturesque,  and 
his  friend.--  and  admirers  expect  him  to  merit 
many  additional  honors  during  his  term  as 
Governor  of  the  Empire  .'^tate.  A  friendly 
WTiter  tells  us  some  interesting  facts  about 
him  in  the  Philadelphia  Fublic  Ledger: 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  picturesque 
personality  in  the  arena  of  contemporary 
American  politics  than  William  Sulzer,  the 
Democratic;  (Jovernor-i'lect  of  New  York. 
Philadelphia  has  more  than  an  impersonal 
interest  in  his  ascend(>ncy,  for  on  January  7, 
19()S,  ho  married  Clara  Rodelheim,  of  this 
city.  By  birth  and  antecedents,  his  range 
of  syini)atliies  is  wide;  his  ancestry  is 
Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  German.  A  great 
many  ])(>ople  think  Sulzer  is  a  Jew;  he  is 
not;  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  of  that  denomina- 
tion. When  he  is  a(Idr(>ssing  an  East  Sidti 
audience  he  forgets  (>\('ry thing  Init  the  fact 
that  their  struggle  was  onc-e  his  struggle; 
h(>  has  been  poor  and  is  nowh(>re  near  riches 
y(>t ;  jie  is  a  fricMul  of  the  ix'ople,  the  work- 
inginan,  the  under! roddrn  clas.ses.  When 
he  talks  to  the  count r\  dweller,  he  harks 
back  to  his  birth  and  early  exp«>rience  on 
the   farm    near    Klizabeth,    \.   J.,   and    he 


Slobc^rniekc 

Sectional  Bookcases 

If  you  just  set  out  to  collect  a  library, 
purchased  your  first  set  of  books  and 
had  to  plan  your  own  storage  and 
protection  for  them,  wouldn't  your 
ideas  be  similar  to  the  Globe- 
Wernicke  unit  principle  ? 

Slobc^W&rnicke 

Sectional  Bookcases 

grow  with  -your  library,  they  afford  perfect 
protection  for  your  books.  Their  unit  con- 
struction affords  opportunity  for  classifying 
your  books  according  to  topics  and  authors. 
Made  in  many  styles  and  finishes.  Write 
for  catalog.      Address  Dept.  V, 

3T)C  Globc^'crnickc  Co. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Ui-iiiM-li.Storos:     New  York,  380-382  Broad- 
wav;  Chicaeo.  2:Jl-235  So.  Wiibiish  Ave.;  Wnsh 
incton,    121S-1220   F    St  .  N.  W.;    Boston,  91-93 
Federal   St.i  Hliiladolpliiii,  ini2-ll'14  Ohestiuit 
St  ;  (5iniinnati.  12S134  F<Mirih  .\ve  .  F 


Mgij 


MAKES  AND  BURNS 
tTS  OWN  GAS 
Brighter  than  electricity    or  acetylene 
Cheaper  than  kerosene.      No  dirt,  grease 
nor  OLlor.    Over  200  styles. 
AKcntK  Wonted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  11E-*T  LIGHT  CO. 
_.  !>-.>  B.6th  St. .Canton, O.      ^ 

^^  CANDLE  POV^^ 


An  Ideal 

Christmas 

Gift 

— One  that  will  last  ten 
years  or  more  and  be  a 
continuous  reminder  of 
the  giver,   is 

BISSELUS 

"Cyco"BaIUB  earing 

Carpet  Sweeper 

The  "Bissell"'  operates  easily 
and  silently,  sweeps  tlioioii|;lily 
and  raises  no  dust.  K  very 
woman  likes  two  sweepers,  one 
tor  (leneral  sweeping  and  one 
for  upstairs. 

Sold  by  the  best  dealers  ev- 
erywhere. Piices  fJ.T.^  to  $5.:."). 
Write  l)ept.  38.V  for  our  book- 
let, "Kasy,  I'.conoinical,  .Sani- 
tary Sweeping." 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Iai  rgeftKxrIiisife 
Ott'iu't  Stret-per 
Milkers  in  the 
(25)  liorld 
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dwells  with  pathos  on  "  the  little  red  school- 
house  "  at  the  cross-roads.  All  men  stand 
on  the  same  level  with  him,  and  the  patent 
of  nobility  is  character. 

Sulzer  used  to  be  regarded,  on  all  sides. 
as  a  freak  and  a  joke.  From  the  tall.  thin. 
pyroteehnical  figure  of  the  impassioned 
Congressman,  a  dith^Tamb  was  always  to 
be  expected  when  any  issue  that  arose  could 
be  construed  as  an  assault  upon  popular 
liberty.  Freedom  shrieked  in  that  spare, 
restless  figure  with  the  keen  blue  eyes,  the 
Napoleonic  lock  with  a  charter  to  ro\'e  at 
large  over  his  forehead,  the  singular  likeness 
to  Henry  Claj'  when  the  great  Pacificator 
was  young.  He  was  accused  of  bombast .  and 
certain  it  was  that  the  moment  he  scented 
an  invasion  of  the  people's  privilege  in  any 
quarter  he  launched  into  an  amazing  ora- 
tion. Oratory  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
The  pose  is  the  man.  He  confutes  objections 
with  what  has  been  compared  to  an  ava- 
lanche of  speech.  His  opponent  releases 
a  verbal  deluge  upon  him.self.  "  Stormy 
petrel  " — "  firebrand  " — "  live  wire  "^— any 
epithet  of  that  genre  fits  Sulzer  as  he  gyrates 
and  brandishes  and  fulminates  when  roused 
to  action. 

Why  did  they  make  him  (Jlovernor?  Be- 
cause he  has  made  a  success  of  Twenty- 
three  years  of  the  business  of  being  in  public 
life.  The  Speaker,  at  30,  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  he  enters  presently  upon  his 
tenth  term  as  Congressman.  They  stopt 
laughing  at  him  in  Washington,  and  finally 
made  him  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  has  always  had  lots 
of  work  piled  on  his  angular  shoulders,  and 
has  liked  it,  and  done  it  well.  He  is  not 
satisfied  yet.  He  means  to  be  President 
one  of  these  days.  He  is  frankly  climbing. 
In  the  mean  time,  before  he  goes  to  Albany 
at  the  New  Year's  beginning,  he  has  five 
bills  which  he  wants  to  put  through  at 
Washington.  He  desires  to  extend  the 
principle  of  civil-service  reform  to  include 
our  representatives  abroad;  he  would  have 
the  tiovernment  buy  suitable  quarters 
for  these  representatives;  he  wants  to  see 
an  international  prison-reform  committee 
established;  he  would  bring  about  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  devise  measures 
to  prevent  marine  disasters;  he  seeks  to 
have  a  distinct  Department  of  Labor  es- 
tablished and  its  head  made  a  Cabinet 
member.  In  several  of  these  proposals 
there  is  to  be  discerned  the  ruling  passion 
for  the  promotion  of  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  on  which  Sulzer  has  made  his 
strongest  appeal  as  a  campaigner.  For  a 
regular  Tammany  man,  he  has  a  singular 
record  of  probity  in  his  public  career  that 
has  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  he  fought  his 
way  onward  and  upward  from  the  ranks 
and  still  remembered  his  humble  origin  and 
remained  the  friend  of  the  raggedest  and 
poorest  of  his  East  Side  constituency. 


Ma's  Way.-^Little  Lola,  aged  five,  upon 
being  shown  her  twin  brothers  that  had  ar- 
rived the  night  before,  said: 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  woman  as 
mamma  is  for  hunting  up  bargains." — 
CIdcago  Daily  N^ews. 


Wrong, — "  Ma,"  said  Ethelinda,  "  is  my 
hat  on  straight?  " 

"  Perfectlj%  my  dear." 

"  Then  it's  wrong.  It  ought  to  be  on 
one  side  of  my  head  and  down  over  my  left 
eye." — Washington  Star. 
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How  this  Self-Priming  Device 
makes  cold-weather  starting  easy 


The  Hupmobile  gasoline  system — 
pictured  above  and  explained  in  the  text 
— shows  many  distinctive  features  of 
motoring  convenience  that  are  well  worth 
your  notice. 

Study  especially  the  hot-air  control 
and  self-priming  device. 

By  these  you  are  enabled  to  start  your 
motor  in  cold  weather  almost  as  easily 
as  you  do  in  summer. 

This  device,  together  with  the  direct 
fuel  feed 5  the  gasoline  cleansing  screen; 
the  emergency  supply;  go  to  make  a 
system  as  complete  as  engineering  skill 
can  accomplish. 

We  lay  stress  on  it  here  because  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  thoughtful  and  pains- 
taking skill  in  designing  that  is  evident  in 
every  detail  of  Hupmobile  construction. 

It  is  but  one  of  many  instances  we 
can  show  you  to  justify  our  belief  that 
the  Hupmobile  is,  in  its  class,  the  best 
car  in  the  world. 


How  the  Automatic  Primer  Operates 


Gasoline  motors  need  a 
heavy  charge  of  gasoline 
to  start  them  in  cold 
weather. 

Generally  this  is  ob- 
tained by  flooding  tlie  car- 
buretor. Or,  when  still 
more  gasoline  is  needed, 
by  injecting  it  directly  into 


gasoline    is    drawn    into    the 
cylinders. 

This  comes  from  the  Cirbu- 
retor  nozzle  as  a  very  fine  spray, 
makine  it  easier  for  the  spark 
to  explode  than  in  the  car  of 
ordmary  priming  with  liquid 
gasoline. 

All  air  passing  into  the  car- 
buretor at  starting  is  drawn 
thiough   the  hot    air   collector 


.            ...           ,            ,      ,  and  heated  by  the  exhaust  pipe, 

the   cylmders  through  the  so   that  the  engine  gets  under 

relief  cocks.  way  almost  as   quickly  and 

--,.    ,           .                        .  ,  smoothly  as  under  more  favor- 

We  have  done  away  with  able  weather  conditions, 

both  of  these  troublesome  Another    advantage    of    the 

methods  by  supplying  the  Hupmobile   gasoline  supply  is 

Hupmobile    carburetor  »*>«  '°""°"  °*  the  "tank  under 


the  dash  shroud,  so  that  gaso- 
line is  positively  fed  to  the  car- 
buretor by  gravity,  whether  on 
the  level  or  hill. 

On  its  way  to  the  carburetor, 
the  gasoline   passes  through  a 


with  an  automatic  primer, 

The  air  supply  to  the  carbu- 
retor is  controlled  by  a  shutter, 
operated  by  a  handle  conven- 
iently placed  on  the  dash. 

By   turning   this  handle    the    screen  so  tine  that  the  water  and 
quantity  and  temperature  of  the    dirt  are  separated  from  it. 


Motor  Car  Co.,  '''%'^l:^%%^'^''- 


Hupp 

Hapmobile  "32"  Tourins  Car,  fally  equipped 

F-  0.  B,  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  wind- 
sliield,  nuihair  top  with  envelope.  Jiffy  curtains, 
quicl(  detacliable  rims,  real*  shock  absorln-r.  gas 
licadliglits.  Picst-o-lite  tank,  oil  lamps,  tools  and 
liorn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse,  sliding 
gears.  Four-cylinder  motor, 3!^-inch  bore  and  .^H- 
inch  stroke  ;  wheelbasf  106  inches  ;  32  x  3K- 
inch  tins.  Standard  color,  black.  Trimming, 
black  and  nickel. 

"  32  "  Roadster     -         -     $975  f.o.b.  Detroit 

"  32  "  Delivery      -         -     $950  f.o.b.  Detroit 

"  20  "  H.P.  Ronaboat     -     $750  f.o.b.  Detroit 

All  models  fully  equipped 


air  passing  through  the  carbu- 
retor can  be  regulated. 

For  starting  in  cold  weather 
the  air  shutter  is  nearly  closed 
and  a  mixture  very  "rich"  in 


Just  below  the  screen  is  a 
valve,  operated  by  the  gasoline 
outlet  handle,  which  can  be  set 
to  keep  one  gallon  of  gasoline 
in  reserve  for  an  emergency. 


$5.00 

by  mail, 

Made  of 
thick  furred  glossy 
black  dog  skins 

Above  are  lined  with  lambskins.  Price  with  mohair 
fleece  linings  $4..')0.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability you  cannot  find  their  equal  tor  the  price.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  measure  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom  tanning 
of  hides  and  skins  willi  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe  ana 
rug  making;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting  ;  also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR   COMPANY, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE    IN    GRAND  I7APIU:>- 
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An  Xmas  present  that  will  abolish  wife's 
house-cleaning  cares 

SPENCER  TURBINE 
VACUUM  CLEANER 

If  you  have  planned  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  for  your  home, 
choose  the  one  that  has  best  proven  its  efficiency,  sim- 
plicity and  durability. 
The  largest  and  most  important  Vacuum  Cleaning  in- 
stallation ever  contracted  for- — nineteen  machines  for 
the  General  Hospital  Buildings,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
was  recently  awarded  on  merit  to  Spencer  Turbine 
Cleaners. 

Spencer  Turbines  in  the  basement  have  pipes  running  up 
through  the  building  to  each  floor,  with  hose  attachment 
for  cleaning.  Machines  are  made  in  12  sizes,  from  i  H.P., 
i-Sweeper,  to  40  H.P.,  16-Sweeper  capacity. 
On  request  a  Free  Catalog  and  List  of  more  than  one 
thousand  installations  wiU  be  furnished  as  references. 

The  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner  Company 

631  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Offices  or  Selling  Agenciea  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


rhete  trade-mark  cristcroit  lines  on  eiery  package 

Crcscbsfihts>afi(HSarIcy 


Crystals 


AND  DESSERT 


Foil  CASES  OF  STOMlCj^NTESTnA,  KlDNBUND  LiVER  TROUBLES 

Delicious  loodsjvr  sicit  arwmL       AsMvour  physician. 
Leading  Grocers.        ^r       Forsook  oi^ample,  write 

HARWELL  &  RHINES,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Beantifnl  PORTABLE  LIBRARY  LANP 

Ado  of  Mission  Weathered  Oak;  hand  rubbed 

wax  finished;    ahada    of  four    panels   of 

Cathedra  I  Art  Glass,  of  tints  of  green 

end  white,  makes  a  splendid  wedding  gift; 

aiwayi  useful  and  In  perfect  tiarmonywithlts 

surroundings.      Made  for  electricity,  gas  or  oil. 


"nnNYBAK"Gatr*]it(c<l  Prodact  PriceOnly  $2.7S 

Write  for  complete  Froelllustrated  catalog  telling 
about  our  fine  Lighting  Fixtures  and  Furniture. 
flg'WE  SAVE  YOU  ONE-HALF. 

HanybikCo..  IO»MtiiiSt,BlBfftoii,Iad. 


For  Christmas  C 
buy  her  a  Monarch  ^ 
Electric  Toaster 
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At  last — the  ideal  electric 
table  toaster 

Handsome  polished  solid  al- 
uminuiu— fit  for  the  dain- 
tiest table.  Toasts  evenly 
without  scorching  in  i!>  sec- 
onds. Fits  any  lighting  socket,  attached  instantly, 
uses  far  less  current  tlian  any  other  toaster,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Heating  Coil  is  indestructible. 
Patented  pins  hold  toast— no  clamping,  no  bother. 
Tli«  ideal  Christmas  or  Birthday  ffift 
for  women.  Guaranteed— money  back  in  30  days 
if  you  want  it.  Sent  safely  packed  with6feet  of  cord 
and  plug,  ready  for  instant  use,  $3.  In  Canad-t, 
duty  paid,  $i.    Order  a  Monarch  today. 

THE  MONARCH  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 

1106  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


iniHaio  LnMSHfflHis  IniER 


« 


In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemiia 
and  the  Like  its  Action  is  Prompt  and  Lasting.'* 

JNO.  V.  SHOEMAKER,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medicaand 
TherapeuticsintheMcdico-ChirurgicalCollegeof  Philadelphia, etc./mtheNcw 
York  Medical  Journal,  June  22, 1899:  "The  PncPAi  a  I  itui  a  UfATro 
is  doubly  efficient  in  Rheumatism  and  UunAIM  LliniAfYAItK 
Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  Sediments,  as  well 
as  other  products  difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts 
a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal  cells,  and  thereby  facilitates 
the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
The  intense  suffering  produced  by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive 
Pyelitis  and  Cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination." 

DR.  CEO.  BEN.  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Ex- 
President  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex-President 
Virginia  Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Sur- 
gery, Medical  College  of  Virginia:  "If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has 

the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  Rthjimt  a  1  iTIIIiL  WaTVB  '"  ^"^ 
I  would  unhesitatingly  answer  UlSftniM  LIlfilA  ItAICK  Acid 
Diathesis,  Cout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia  and  the  like,  its  action 
is  prom])t  and  lasting.    .    .    .    Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and 

Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured.  I  have  had  evidence 
of  the  undoubted  Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers  of  this 
water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known  its  long-continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit." 

Medical  testimonials  mailed.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

BDHALO  UTHIA  SPRiMfiSlKTER  C$  ^IS^t^lSSSi 


THE   SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Easier. — "  Now  if  I  can  get  some  ac- 
quaintance to  indorse  my  note " 

"  Bettor  try  some  stranger." — Houston 
Post. 


you 


Safer. — Baker — "  In    five    years 
won't  see  a  horse  on  the  street." 

Wayburn — "  Yes;    they  would  be  safer 
on  the  sidewalks." — The  Causeur. 


Wise  Willie.— Uncle  John— "  Willie, 
if  you  could  have  your  way,  who  would  j'ou 
rather  be  than  anybody  else?  " 

Small  Willie — "  Just  me — if  I  could 
always  have  my  way." — Chicago  News. 


Pious. — "  Please,  mum,  the  new  neigh- 
bors want  to  know  if  you'll  lend  them  the 
lawn-mower  to-day." 

"  What !  Lend  them  the  lawn-mower  on 
the  Sabbath  !  Tell  them,  Jane,  we  haven't 
one." — London  Taller. 


For  Rehash. — Jack — "  Now  that  your 
engagement  is  broken,  are  you  going  to 
make  Blanche  send  back  your  letters?  " 

Harry — "  You  bet  I  am.  I  worked  hard 
thinking  out  those  letters.  They're  worth 
using  again." — Boston  Transcript. 


Inadvisable. — "  Don't  you  think  wo- 
man's education  should  be  equal  to  man's?" 
asked  the  suffragette. 

"  A  woman  naturally  knows  more  than  a 
man  does,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher.  "  If 
she  goes  on  studying  public  questions,  she'll 
know  only  as  much." — Washington  Star. 


The  Peacemaker. — Village  Grocer — 
"  What  are  you  running  for,  sonny?  " 

Boy — "  I'm  tryin'  to  keep  two  feUers 
from  fightin'." 

Village  Grocer — "  Who  are  the  fel- 
lows? " 

Boy—"  Bill  Perkins  and  me  !  "—Puck, 


Pal  Revealed. — The  manufacturer  threw 
a  belligerent  chest. 

■'  Arrest  'em,"  he  said.  "  If  I  had  my 
way  I'd  arrest  every  blighted  labor  agitator 
in  the  United  States." 

A  gaunt  figure  with  a  skull  in  place  of  the 
head  rose  exultantly. 

"  Then  arrest  me,"  it  cackled,  capering. 
"  I  am  the  original  stirrer  up  of  those  who 
do  hard  labor.  I  am  the  ancient  breeder  of 
discontent,  the  father  of  anarchists,  the  agi- 
tator of  agitators.     Arrest  me." 

"  But  who  are  you?  " 

"  I  am  Hunger." 

"  Tut,  tut  !  "  said  the  manufacturer  pleas- 
antly. "  Why  should  I  arrest  my  best  and 
chicfest  Labor  Agent." — Life. 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


BIG 
B/\RO/\HNS  IIN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Christmas  Catalogue  No. 
33,  containing  Lists  of  the  very  NEWEST 
iniblications.  Thousands  of  brand  new  books 
of  Publishers'  Remainders  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  and  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction. 
THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 

1302-4  Filbert  Street.  -  Philadelphia 
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Earthly  Punishment. — The  way  of  the 

transgressor  is   well   written   up. — Kaunas 
City  Journal. 


Defending  Her. — "  Papa,  mamma  says 
that  one-half  the  world  doesn't  know  how 
the  other  half  lives." 

"  Well,  she  shouldn't  blame  herself,  dear, 
it  isn't  her  fault." — Houston  Post. 


Muddled.^The  lecturer  arose  and  said 
impressively:  "  Every  time  I  see  a  young 
man  coming  out  of  a  saloon,  I  want  to  go 
right  up  to  that  young  man  and  say,  '  Turn 
right  around,  young  man;  you're  going  the 
wrong  way.'  " — New  York  Mail. 


"  Getting  By  "  With  It.— Lord  Dufferin 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Greek  class 
of  the  McGill  University  about  which  a 
reporter  wrote: 

"  His  lordship  spoke  to  the  class  in  the 
purest  ancient  Greek,  without  mispronoun- 
cing a  word  or  making  the  slightest  gram- 
matical solecism." 

"  Good  heavens  I  "  remarked  Sir  Hector 
Langevin  to  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  "  how  did  the  reporter  know  that !" 

"  I  told  him,"  was  the  Conservative 
statesman's  answer. 

"  But  j'ou  don't  know  Greek." 

"  True;  but  I  know  a  little  about  poli- 
ties."— Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

CURRENT    EVENTS 


1 


Foreign 

November  17. — A  Constantinople  dispatch 
claims  the  Bulgars  are  repulsed  at  Tchatalja. 

November  18. — The  Serbs  take  the  city  of  Monas- 
tir,  says  a  Belgrade  dispatch. 

November  20. — Fighting  is  suspended  until  a 
proposed  armistice  between  the  allies  and 
Turkey  can  be  discust. 

An  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  i.s 
born  at  Reichcnau,  near  Vienna.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph 
and  the  Archduchess  Sita,  and  is  second  in  Une. 

November  21. — The  Turkish  Government  rejects 
the  armistice  proposal  and  fighting  is  resumed. 
A  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says  the  Russian 
Imperial  Crown  Prince  is  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosLs  of  the  hip  Joint  and  hemophelia,  with 
Little  hope  of  recovery. 

Domestic 

November  15. — President-elect  Wilson  announces 
that  he  will  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for 
April  15  next,  to  revise  the  tariff  laws  and 
enact  any  other  legislation  that  may  be  deemed 
urgent. 

November  16. — Governor  Glasscock,  of  West 
\  irsinia,  sends  a  regiment  of  miUtia,  recalled 
on  November  7,  back  to  the  Kanawha  coal- 
field and  proclaims  martial  law. 

November  18. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decides  the  "Bath-tub  Tru-st"  is  a 
monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  orders  its 
dissolution. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  niles 
that  commerce  between  the  United  States 
the  Philippine  I.slands,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Porto  Rico  is  subject  to  its  regulator>'  power. 

President-elect  Wilson  sails  for  Bermuda  for  a 
month's  vacation. 

November  19. — Harry  Horowitz,  Louis  Rosen- 
berg, "  Whitey"  Lewis,  and  Frank  Ciroflci  are 
found  guilty  of  first^degree  murder  in  connec- 
tion with  the  killing  of  Herman  Rosenthal, 
the  gambler,  in  New  York  last  summer. 
John  Schrank,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
Col.  Roosevelt  at  Milwaukee,  is  pronounced 
insane  by  an  official  board  of  ahenists. 
Eight  trainmen  are  killed  in  a  head-on  collision 
of  passenger-trains  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad  near  Norlina,  N.  C. 

November  20. — J.  P.  Morgan  gives  to  the  Li- 
brarj'  of  Congress  a  complete  set  of  auto- 
graphs of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

November  21. — It  is  announced  that  a  pen- 
sion of  S2o,000  a  year  for  future  ex-Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  and  the  widows 
of  ex-Presidents  has  been  established  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  to  be  paid  "as  long  as 
these  remain  unprovided  for  by  the  nation." 
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s^'- thr    useful    gift  ^R^  ^f^^^  molir 

-so  give  tlie   woman    of   tl^e   hou.se   at, 

^     Garborundum    Knife    3Harpener> 

1 — a  .solid  shaft  6f  Carborundum      round  ■ 

ir   octagonal — fitted    with  genuine  stag'  ,_ 
\^xvi  G*  WtJoden  l^ndJe-    far  Ijetter  and^-^ 
>«^'quicker    than     the    o!d-tiine     steel   '^x 
^^  ^^vin^.-a  I'een  edg^^^  |^^*^»,"  ^^ 

_glad  tfie^jman  wlio  "shav^sNiimleUB^gi^Tia^ 
a  Carborundum  R azor  Strop  or-'  an  /floxite  /,'-'--- 
^  Gratify  the  sportsman  with  a  Carborundum  ij^...~ 

.us  Stone— It  will  put  an  edge  on  hi?  hunting  knives,  hatchets. 
.^^jin  a  twinkling.  ^^^     '• 

^j^mpped  in   Holly  Covered^  I^ihlxpn  ^ied, 
^  J|^  Christmas  Package^  ''^'^,         M 

79B-Carborun(]am  Knife    Sharp-nr-r  -octagonal  shape      genuine  .<;tag  horn 

liandk    complete  In  box, $1  00 

f       No.     78B— Carborundum  Knife  Sharpt-i;.  r  a?  alcove,  with  wooden  handle, 

I ^   ,No.  2p0jP—Aloxitp  Razor  Hone    -vt-lveiy  .smooth   -fast  cutting— in  box, 

;.      N<s''431B^— £arborun(Jum  f^azor  Stiop— sharpfning  side  .filled   with 

finest  of  Carborundum  powder  -split  ring-bolder,      .     .   1.5o' 

No.  1138 — CubortincW  sportsman's  Stope^fo{Jharpeoirig*'hunT- 

ing  knives,  Sxes;  ete. — in '^oft  loithc^  belt  case,    .      .      .    lOO 

'•■-:      ■'■  '■;    ■■:'■"  ■■  .      .-t' 

Carborundum    is  the  most  wonderful  sharpening 
I        ^  agent  known  ^*^ 

'  0^P*^'i/^^(  nard ware  dealers — or  order  direct       -^  4 
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The  ^ 

rborundum  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Form   Lettfrs.   DrawinKS.    Menus.   Re* 
poi'tj}.  anvthin;:  ?     Th«ii  take  advantajrfl 
of  our  offer  of  t«n  dayn*  trial,  vfltboiit 
deposit.    Dans'  IMPUOVKI)  lip  Top  is 
tli<f  simplt-st  and  qiuckrst  nitihcdof 
dnpliratin?.      100  ropies  from   Pen- 
written  and  r»0  copii's  from  Type- 
writit-n  Original.    <"oniiil<ti-  Dupli- 
cau.r.   with    "  Daiueo"    OtledfC. 
rarehment  Rark,  n.i.'«tive  roll     ** " 
FELIX   P.DAI'S  DlPLlrAKUt  CO.,  Dans  Dlilc-.  HI  Juhn  St..  N.T. 


XMAS    GIFT? 

Rest-U"   Book    Holder 
is  THE  Answer 

For  Mother.  Father, 
Wife,  .  Hugbiind  or 
frieni) — al^o  for  grow- 
ing chililron — to  pre- 
vent rraiiiped  Iiidch 
and  stooped  HhonlderH. 
Attncheo  instiintly  to 
chnir  arm.  talile  or 
desk.  Tlie  ••Rest-ir* 
it  both  a  novel  and 
practical  gift ;  pre- 
vents eye  strain,  jn- 
ducefi  relaxation  — 
makes  reading  a  comfort. 
Christmas  price  $2.00  postage  paid  Hailed  anywhere.  Your 
choice — Oxidised  Copper  or  Nickel  Finish.  Explanatorr  Booklet 
on  request.  Fineopportunity  for  hustling  agents.    Address 

THE  REST-TT  BOOK  HOLDEB  CO. 
925-92T  Hlggins  Baildini;  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
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Our  Experience  With 

INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 

We  have  handled 
hrst  mortgage  serial 
indusirial  bonds  for 
hfteen  years  and  con- 
si  Jer  them, when  issued 
under  proper  require- 
ments, a  safe  and 
most  remunerative 
form     of    investment. 

The  quality  of  these  bonds 
has  become  widely  recog- 
nized by  conservative  in- 
vestors and  institutions  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad, 
who  find  them  particularly 
suitable  for  funds  requiring 
excellent  yield  and  safety 
ot  principal. 

Our  own  experience  is 
explained  in  detail  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued  en- 
titled **  Serial  Industrial 
Bonds,"  which  also  gives 
descriptions  of  current 
offerings.  This  pamphlet 
contains  as  examples  a  list 
of  sixteen  representative 
issues  originally  sold  by  us 
several  years  ago  aggre- 
gating in  amount  Si  o,  I  85,- 
000.  Of  this  amount 
53,247,500  has  been  paid 
under  the  serial  plan, 
$2,915,000  has  been  re- 
deemed prior  to  maturity, 
leaving  still  outstanding 
only  $4,022,500. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  783  R. 

Poabody, 
Ilou^liteliiia&:Co. 

(EitablUhcd    1865) 

105  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


^INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


STOCKS  AND  BONDS  IN  SMALL  LOTS 
—THE   NEW   MOVEMENT 

NOTE  has  soveral  liines  been  made 
in  these  columns  of  the  steady  and 
large  increase  in  stock  and  bond  invest- 
ments by  persons  of  small  means.  In  the 
case  of  stock,  these  investors  have  pur- 
chased what  are  known  as  "  odd  lots," 
that,  is,  lots  in  amounts  of  less  than  one 
hundred  shares;  the  investment  might 
b(>  niade  for  50,  20,  10,  or  even  5  shares. 
With 'bonds,  the  small  investments  have 
Ix'ci^n  what  are  known  as  "  baby  bonds," 
that  MS, -bonds  in  amounts  of  less  than 
Sl.OOOr  the  :  more  familiar  issues  being 
for  $500  and  $100.  It  is  beheved  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  tliis  new  business 
for  Wall  Street  has  come  through  orders 
sent  by  mail.    -''' 

One  of  the  largest  "  odd  lot  "  houses  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  quoted 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  having  re- 
cently said  that  the  purchase  of  odd  lots  of 
stock  in  October  this  year  '  exceeded  the 
investment  business  of  the  same  character 
for  many  i)revious  months."  This  author- 
ity (and  there  could  be  no  better)  further 
said: 

' '  We  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  short  a 
single  share  in  the  industrial  preferred 
stocks,  and  the  appetite  for  them  seems  to 
be  growing  all  the  time.  The  railroads  also 
are  encouraging  the  peopl(>  along  their  lines 
to  invest  in  their  securities,  regarding  this 
as  the  greatest  safeguard  against  unfair  and 
discriminatory  legislation  by  the  different 
states.  All  corporations  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  encourage  a  wide  diffusion  in  the 
ownership  of  their  shares;  and  the  bulk  of 
the  business  is  being  done  for  investors  out 
of  town.  Orders  are  coming  in  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  not  merely  the 
larger  cities,  but  also  the  small  p'aces  and 
coun'iry  districts. 

"From  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Clearing  House  Committee,  1  was  at  one 
time  able  to  analyze  the  nature  of  one  day's 
sales.  The  brokers'  books  were  shown  to 
me  with  the  iitmost  freedom.  I  found  that 
o'i  per  cent,  of  the  business  was  actual  pur- 
chases for  investment.  The  ord«»rs  came 
from  half  a  hundred  cities,  even  including 
places  so  far  away  as  llaAana  and  Vi(>nna. 
The  rest  of  the  business  was  well  margined, 
and  was  in  no  case  of  that  weakly  margined 
character  which  was  a  standing  source  of 
(hmger  (>ven  ten  years  ago. 

"Stock  Exchange  business  has  entirely 
clianged,  and  the  few  houses  which  trade 
in  purely  specidative  issues  on  a  narrow 
margin  are  either  becoming  extinct,  or  are 
ciianging  the  character  of  their  i)usiness  for 
the  better.  One  of  the  most  acti\e  broker- 
aj>:('  houses  of  the  Street  dechires  that  it 
has  not  sold  out  a  singlfM-ustonier  in  years. 
The  reform  from  the  inside  in  Wall  Street 
is  of  the  most  encouraging  character." 

Franklin  Escher,  the  editor  of  Inrest- 
i)i(>il.'<,  contributed  to  Ilarprr'n  Wwldij,  for 
\()v<'mber  Iti,  an  illuminating  article  on 
the  growth  of  small  bond  issui's  and  the 
important  effects  it  has  already  brought 
about.  While  he  believes  there  has  been 
some  exaggeration  in  statements  previously 
made  as  to  the  extent  to  wiiich  the  move- 
inent  has  thus  far  gone,  a  ghince  at  the 
corj)orations  which  now  actually  issue  baby 
Ixmds  "  shows  pretty  clearly  tin-  headway 
made."  .\mong  these  corporations  he 
names  eight    w»'ll-known   railway  systems, 


four  of  them  being  among  the  very  largest 
in  the  country.  He  also  names  industrial 
corporations  that  are  among  the  best  known. 
The  inference  he  draws  is  that  the  policy 
of  issuing  babj'  bonds  "  is  not  a  mere  catch- 
penny effort  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  com- 
panies, but  a  very  definite  and  settled 
policy  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the 
biggest  and  strongest  corporations  in  the 
country."  There  is  no  question  whatever 
as  to  the  small  bond  "  having  come  to 
stay."  In  the  history  of  all  economic  de- 
velopment it  is  found  that  in  every  civilized 
country,  large  scale  business  eventually  has 
had  to  take  into  account  the  small  investor. 
We,  in  this  country,  now  have  simply  come 
to  a  point  that  was  long  .since  reached  in 
Europe.  Our  corporations  have  realized 
that  in  the  small  investor  they  may  find 
"  a  vast  and  hitherto  almost  untapped 
reservoir  of  capital."  They  see  also  thrt 
it  is  extremely  good  policj-  "  to  have  th(  \r 
securities  as  widely  distributed  as  possible." 
Mr.  Escher  believes  the  last  consideration 
has  been  with  corporations  the  most  com- 
pelling. This  is  mainly  the  case  because 
wide  distribution  offers  a  means  of  cheeking 
public  criticism  of  themselves.  Once  a  man 
becomes  the  owner  of  corporation  securities, 
even  an  odd  lot  of  stock,  or  a  baby  bond,  he 
de\'elops  a  tendency  toward  conservatism. 
Other  interesting  points  in  Mr.  Escher's 
article  are  the  following: 

"Particularly  convenient  are  these  bonds 
of  small  denomination  for  the  investment 
of  moderate  savings.  Take  the  ease  of  a 
man  who  finds  that  liis  income  runs  $1C0 
a  month  above  his  expenditures.  He  can 
take  that  $100,  of  course,  and  bank  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  ten  months  buy  a  $1,000  bor.d 
with  it.  But  with  the  monej'^  lying  there 
subject  to  check,  it  is  anything  but  im- 
probable that  the  end  of  the  ten  montl.s 
will  find  the  balance  considerably  below  the 
required  $1,000.  There  are  so  many  ust  s 
to  which  ready  money  can  be  put!  But 
with  each  month's  surplus  safelj-  stowed 
away  in  a  baby  bond  it  is  different.  If 
the  pianola  has  got  to  be  bought  or  the 
house  painted,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
convert  the  bonds  bought  into  cash  with  n(  t 
a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  it  is  to  draw 
a  check,  but  the  average  man  will  hesitate 
about  doing  that.  The  securities  once 
bought  and  locked  up  in  his  box,  he  will 
think  twice  about  taking  them  out  and 
disposing  of  them.  Between  money  in  the 
bank  and  mon(\\-  locked  up  in  bonds  he  is 
apt  to  make  a  distinction.  On(>  is  working 
cai)ital,  the  other  principal.  And  most 
people  don't  like  to  spend  their  principal. 

"The  second  great  advantage  is  the 
higher  rate  of  interest  obtainable  from  this 
form  of  investment.  It  is  a  question,  let 
us  say.  between  putting  .$S(K)  into  the  bank 
or  into  small  bonds.  What  is  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  that  any  con.st>rvative  bank 
will  allow  on  such  a  deposit,  withdrawable 
without  notice?  Very  considerably  less 
than  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  had"  from 
bonds  of  unimpeacliabU'  security.  Confine 
yourself,  if  you  will,  to  the  very"  b(>st  bonds 
on  the  list,  and  yet  the  yield  "is  decidedly 
more  than  the  rate  of  interest  any  conser- 
vatively numaged  bank  can  possibly  offer. 

"Wh(>re  the  alternative  is  the  i^lacing  of 
the  money  in  a  savings-bank.  th*>  san  e 
thing  holds  true.  Besides  which,  in  tl.e 
case  of  most  savings-bank  deposits,  interest 
does  not  l)egin  as  soon  as  the  money  is  pi;t 
in.  nor  can  the  money  be  withdrawn  without 
notice.  It  is  oidy  during  times  of  stress,  as 
a  rule,  that  this  latter  i)rovision  is  enforced, 
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but  those  are  exactly  the  times  when  the 
depositor  wants  his  money.  Durintj  the 
worst  of  the  panic  five  years  ago  there  was 
never  a  moment  when  the  holder  of  hJKh- 
class  bonds  found  it  impossible  to  realize  on 
them. 

"The  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest 
isn't  so  very  great,  it  is  true,  especially 
when  applied  to  amounts  of  monej'  that 
are  moderate,  but  on  the  part  of  most 
people  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  have 
worked  hard  for  their  money  and  that  thej- 
want  their  money  to  work  hard  for  them. 
Suppose  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
income  from  .S800  deposited  in  a  bank  and 
$800  invested  in  gilt-edged  bonds  of  small 
denomination  is  onlj'  2  per  cent.  Even 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  means  S16 
additional  income. 

"The  third  advantage  is  that  bonds  of 
small  denomination  allow  the  investor  to 
put  into  practice  that  cardinal  investment 
principle,  diversity.  To  the  man  of  means 
it  may  seem  strange  that  any  one  having, 
say,  only  -SI, 000  to  put  into  securities  should 
be  anxious  to  divide  up  his  investment  into 
parts;  but  where  the  thousand  dollars 
measures  the  extent  of  the  principal  it  is 
just  as  important  as  tho  ten  times  or  a 
hundred  times  as  much  money  were  in- 
volved. In  connection  with  investment 
matters  the  old  saj'ing  about  the  inadvisa- 
bilitj-  of  putting  allone's  eggs  in  one  basket 
is  worked  to  death,  but  it  applies  none  the 
less  well.  And  that  is  exacth-  what  bonds 
of  small  denomination  make  it  possible 
for  the  man  of  moderate  means  to  avoid. 
Where  each  security'  purchased  requires 
the  investment  of  a  thousand  dollars,  there 
is  not  much  of  a  chance  for  diversity.  But 
with  hundred-dollar  bonds,  it  is  different. 
Purchasing  them  in  a  discriminating  way, 
the  man  with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars 
can  do  his  investing  in  just  'as  scientific  a 
manner  as  anj'  large  capitalist.  He  can, 
for  instance,  split  up  a  five-hundred-dollar 
investment  between  high-grade  rails,  public 
utilities,  and  high-interest-bearing  indus- 
trials, in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  $500,000 
fund  might  be  split  up. 

"As  to  the  market  in  baby  bonds,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  it  is  not  as  broad  as 
it  will  be  when  the  movement  toward 
issuing  bonds  of  this  sort  has  run  further, 
in  all  the  good  issues  it  is  already  broad 
enough  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  The 
main  trouble,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  that 
the  demand  for  hundred-dollar  bonds  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  supply  that  in  buy- 
ing them  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pay  a 
price  higher  than  that  at  which  the  thous- 
and-dollar pieces  are  being  offered.  But 
that,  of  course,  is  offset  by  the  fact  that 
when  it  comes  to  selling,  the  same  con- 
ditions obtain." 

A  Wall  Street  house  whose  specialty  is 
odd  lots,  has  reprinted,  for  distribution 
among  its  customers  and  others,  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  bonds  for  the  small  invest- 
or that  was  contributed  by  B.  C.  Forbes  to 
;  Hearst's  Magazine.  Mr.  Forbes  attributes 
the  issue  of  baby  bonds  in  this  country  to 
the  influence  of  France,  where  it  has  long 
been  possible  to  purchase  a  bond  in  denom- 
inations as  low  as  $20,  whereas  in  this 
country  the  lowest  regular  denomination, 
until  recently,  was  $1,000.  Mr.  Forbes 
notes  that  this  movement  has  had  a  singular 
development  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
world's  premier  security,  British  consuls, 
may  now  be  had  in  denominations  of  .$100 
and  even  $25.  British  consuls  have  de- 
clined alarmingly  in  late  years,  not  be- 
cause of  any  loss  in  credit  by  the  nation, 
but  in  consequence  of  economic  conditions, 
such  as  the  Avorld's  great  demand  for 
capital,  the  need  for  larger  incomes,  and  the 
facility  with  which  larger  incomes  may  be 


The  Fundamental  Test  of 
an  Investment 

Every  careful  investor  is  naturally  anxious  to  select  the  one  best 
form  of  security  out  of  the  almost  innumerable  types  which  await  his 
consideration. 

The  solution  of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem  can  easily  be 
reached  by  the  application  of  one  simple  test  —  /j ///<?  commodity  or  ierfice 
upon  ixjhich  the  security  is  based  absolutely  necessary  to  purchasers  and  users  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions? 

For  example,  the  securities  of  a  jewelry  company  would  not  be  a 
highly  desirable  investment,  as  jewelry  has  no  market  during  periods  of  financial 
stringency.  The  earnings  of  a  staple  grocery  company  would  be  very  little  affected, 
as  food  is  a  daily  necessity  in  bad  times  as  well  as  in  good. 

The  best  investments,  therefore,  are  those  which  are  founded  on  ab- 
solute necessities.  Naturally,  then,  investments  wliich  are  founded  on  the  .source  of 
all  wealth  and  the  first  necessities  of  existence — land  and  a  roof  over  one's  head,  for 
home  or  business— are  the  safest  and  best  of  all. 

55^  to  6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

two  to  fifteen  years  and  may  hf  obtained  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 
It  is  the  proud  record  of  this  house  that 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  in  handling  this  class  of  security 
exclusively,  not  one  of  our  die.  ts  has  ever  lost  a 
single  dollar,  either  of  principal  or  interest,  on 
any  security  purchased  from  us. 

An  unusual  degree  of  convertibility  is 
assured  throui^h  our  custom  of  ropurchasini;  se- 
curities from  our  clients,  when  requested,  al  par 
and  accrued  interest,  less  a  net  handling  charge 
of  1.%. 

The  INVESTORS  MAGAZINE,  a  semi-monthly  publication, 
together  with  literature  of  unusual  value  to  careful  investors,  mailed  on  request. 

A  very  choice  li-^t  of  carpfully  selected,  specific 
isaues  has  been  prepared.    Write  for  Circular  Nu.  24^ tl 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGEr*^  BOND  BAN  KERS 


We  own  and  offer  absolute,  direct  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  to  net  5H  to  6%.  These  attract- 
ive investments  are  secured  by  direct,  first  liens 
on  themostcarefullyselected,  improved,  income- 
earning  Chicago  real  estate  of  the  highest  class. 
These  investments  are  chosen  with  the  utmost 
care.  In  no  case  is  the  conservatively  estimated 
value  of  the  property  less  than  double  the  total 
amount  of  the  bond  issue,  while  the  income  frcm 
the  property  is  invariably  at  least  three  times 
the  (rr»atest  annual  interest  charge. 

These  bonds  mature    serially  in  from 
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STRAUS  BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


For  <iO  years  vre  have  beon  paying  oar  cnstomscs 
I  the  highebt  returus  couButent  with   conservakivo 

methods.  First  tiiortga^e  loaus  of  $200  and  op 
I  vi'hich  we  can  recoinmend  after  the  most  thorough 

ftrsonal    invMtigaiion.       I'leaw  ask  for  Loan    Ust    ^^>.     71/' 

925  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  8r  CO.  Lawrence, Kan? 


Railroad  Bonds 

(iood  railroad  bonds,  issued  by 
successful  companies  and  yielding 
a  satisfactory  income,  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  as  attractive  an  in- 
vestment from  every  standpoint  as 
can  be  secured  in  the  investment 
held. 

We  offer  three  carefully  selected 
railroad  bonds  netting  5%,  5.15% 
and  5.65%,  respectively.  If  pur- 
chased in  equal  amounts  the  aver- 
age income  on  the  investment  would 
l)e  over  5}^%.  The  investment 
would  be  well  distributed,  as  the 
properties  covered  are  located  in 
widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country. 

Ask  for  circular  RB— 944. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      ... 


$30,000,000 
189,000,000 
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%\\"hen  you  purchn«e  from  ns  ainortgnKe  on  Impro 
Ofoi^ia  i'ity  or  Farm   properly  y'>it  t^ikf   ^.t  h 
ch.ince  as  i?  htininiity  pos(«ibIe.     Yc»n  receive  (roriii 
_  to  7%  and  you  chh  be  sure  of  receiving  it  regula 
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7%  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving  it  regularly. 

Vour  pritiripal  is  nmply  protected.      r.**t  lis  f<end  yon 

our  \i%\  of  liOniifi  and  ftoine  vpry  iiiterestina  .Tnd  rf\in\>\f 

SKSSIO.NS  l,(U\   k    TlMsr  ro..  Marielco.  (.'u. 


30  WORDS 

ABOUT 

ODO    LOTS 

Xo.  :i'j 

LET  the  income  from  your 
securities  pay  your  life  in- 
surance premiums. 

As  you  save  money,  put  it 
into  investment  stocks  and 
bonds.  Take  on  as  much  in. 
surance  as  the  dividends  will 
take  care  of.  Add  to  your 
investmenis — and  to  your  in- 
.'iuraiice — whenever  you  can. 

^'our  estate  will  benefit 
doubly. 

Send  for  Circular  E     "Odd  Lots." 

JohnMuIrSro. 

^^    Specialists  In     ^ 

Odd  Lots 


of  Stock 


Members  New  York  '"lock  Exchanxc 

MAIN  OFFIcr  IIKOADWAV 

Uptown  Office  —  .<2d  S  leel  and  Uroadwav 

NEW  YORK 
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Investing  for  Safety 


How  Universities 

Invest    Endowment    Funds    for 

Safe,  Profitable  Incomes. 

Tile  financial  policies  of  three 
leading  American  Universities  pre- 
sent an  example  of  wise  investment 
of  funds.  With  general  endowment 
funds,  each  running  into  itiillions 
i«f  dollars,  these  institutions  in  191 1 
liad  investments  in  bonds,  respect- 
ivelv,  as  follows: 


No.  1.  86%  of  total  fund 
No.  2.  78"";  of  total  fund 
No.  3.     65%  of  total  fund  ^ 

The  entire  investment  of  endow- 
ment funds  of  these  three  institu- 
ti(jns  in  ail  securities  other  than 
bonds  were,  resprctively,  only  14%, 
22'"r,  and  35''r  of  the  total  funds. 
Three-4iuarters  of  their  surplus  funds 
were  invested  in  bonds. 

Safety  is  the  first  requisite  in  all 
investments.  The  large  universi- 
ties with  their  millions,  like  the  in- 
dividual investor  with  a  few  hun- 
dred or  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
want  to  know,  first  of  all,  that  their 
principal  is  secure.  Bond  invest- 
ments, more  than  any  other  se- 
curity, give  that  safety. 

Whatever  the  amount  you  desire 
to  invest,  this  banking  and  invest- 
ment house  offers  you  peculiar  fa- 
cilities. We  are  large  dealers  in 
water  works,  hydro-electric  and 
traction  bonds.  We  handle  only 
such  bonds  as  we  have  personally 
investigated  (maintaining  a  large, 
expert  organization  for  this  espe- 
cial purpose)  and  can  thoroughly 
recommend  for  conservative  in- 
vestment purposes. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  en- 
titled "$ioo  Bonds,"  a  most  inter- 
esting treatise  on  safe  in  vestments. 
Also  ask  fur  circular  275,  contain- 
ing many  attractive  offerings. 

J.S.&W.S.KUHN,Inc.   ■ 

345  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, Pa.     H 

Chicago— First  National  Bank  Bld(?. 

Philadelphia    Real  Estate  Trust  BIdg 

New  York -37  Wall  Street 

Boston— Kubn,  Fiaher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

London.  Eni;.-   J.  8.  &  W.  8   Kuhn 

(European  Agency),  Ltd. 

Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars 


Inquiries  Invited 

Persons  desirinti  information 
concerninii  securities  they  al- 
ready hold  or  retrarding  con- 
templated investments  are  in- 
vited to  communicate  with  us. 
All  iiuiuiries  will  he  promptly 
answered  and  sum^estions 
made  for  the  imestment  of 
funds  to  suit  the  various  needs 
of  the  investor. 

White,  Weld    &    Co. 

The  Rookery  14  Wall  St.    in  DevonshireSi, 

Chicago  NewYork         Boston 


obtained  through  other  safe  investments. 
Mr.  Forbes  believes  that  the  step  taken  in 
flreat  Britain  had  for  one  of  its  motives  a 
desire  to  restore  consuls  to  their  old-time 
place  as  the  leading  security  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Forbes  for  several  years  has  collected 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  stock- 
holders in  railway  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  has  ascertained  that  a  certain 
number  of  companies,  having  a  total  cap- 
italization of  $11,000,000,000,  are  owned  by 
about  1,000.000  stockholders.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  alone  has  73,000  stock- 
holders and  the  two  Harriman  Pacific  lines 
have  37,000.  The  largest  list  is  supplied 
by  the  Steel  Trust,  which  has  172,500.  If 
a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  corporations 
including  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions were  included  in  a  grand  total,  Mr. 
Forbes  believes  the  returns  would  justify 
the  statement  that  the  stockholders  in  all 
such  institutions  now  number  4,000,000. 
These  figures  include  stockholders  only,  no 
reckoning  being  made  of  bondholders.  How 
many  bondholders  exist  there  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Their  number,  however, 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  introduction 
of  $500  and  $100  bonds  and  he  believes  the 
baby  bond  business  is  "  only  in  its  infancy." 

Baby  bonds  are  of  exactly  the  same 
strength  and  safety  as  $1,000  bonds.  The 
best  are  as  safe  as  savings-bank  investments 
and  give  somewhat  higher  returns,  say  about 
43^2  per  cent.,  as  against  33^  per  cent,  (or 
sometimes  4  per  cent.),  from  sa\dngs-banks, 
which  is  a  difference  of  about  30  per  cent,  or 
the  same  as  an  advance  in  a  man's  wages 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  day.  Bonds  also 
enable  a  purchaser  to  place  his  eggs  in  more 
than  one  basket,  there  being  no  lack  of 
diversity  in  the  list  of  such  bonds.  Follow- 
ing is  a  statement  printed  with  Mr.  Forbes' 
article,  showing  how  one  may  invest  $500 
or  $2,500  in  bonds,  with  the  interest  rates, 
approximate  prices,  and  the  yields  on  the 
investments: 

$500  Bonds  Price  Yield 

Description  Interest  about  about 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  adj 4%       91  4  .40% 

Sju.  Pac.  1st  and  ref 4%       951^  4.25% 

stand.  Ga.s&Elecconv 6%  101  5.89% 

Liggett  &  Myers  deb 5%       99  5.06% 

U.  S.  St«el  coll.  tr. s.  f 5%  103  4.84% 


Average . 


4.89% 


$500  Bonds  Price  and 

Description  Interest      Yield 

A.,T.&S.F.  gen.  mtge.4's,  1995(c)..  98%     4.05% 

B.  &0.  1st  mtge.4's,  1948(c) 9814     4.10% 

Penna.R.R.  Co.  conv.3M's.  1915(c).  975.g     4.30% 

S.P.San.  Fran.  Ter.  1st  4's,  1950(c).  91Mi     4.47% 

U.  P.  1st  and  land  grant  4'8, 1947  (c) . .  101         3 .  95% 


Average . 


4.17% 


$500  Bonds 

Description 
Erie  1st  con.  4's,  prior  1996  (r) .  . 

M.,  K.  &  T.  2d  4'.s,  1990  (c) 

Mich.  St.  Tel.  Ist  5's,  1924  (c) lOOUt     5  00% 

Third  Av.  Ry.  1st  and  ref.  4*8,  1960  (c)       83V4     4  .  90% 
U.  S.  Steel  8.  f.  5'8,  1963  (r) 103         4  .85% 


Price  and 

Interest  Yield 
90  4 .  50% 
82         4.96% 


Average . 


4.84% 


IRVING    FISHER'S    PLAN    FOR    THE 
GOLD    DOLLAR 

(Considerable  attention  was  drawn  a 
month  !igo  to  the  proposal  of  Prof.  Irving 
P'islier,  of  Yale,  to  iiicrea.se  the  weight  of 
t.h(^  gold  dollar,  and  by  this  means  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  pressure  produced  by 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  i)n)posal  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
(  Miamberof  (^omniereein  Boston.  It  meant 
in  reality  a  restoration  ol  I  lie  ancient  custom 
of  a  signiorag(>  on  gold  coinage,  there  being 
at  present  no  signionige.     .Vmong  the  no- 


table comments  on  the  plan  of  an  unfa\  or- 
able  character  was  one  printed  in  The  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,  a  part  of  which  wa,s 
reproduced  in  these  columns  a  month  ago. 
Prof.  Fisher  contends  that  this  article  "  wa-s 
written  without  the  editor  haWng  read  the 
complete  statement  of  the  plan,"  and  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  journals 
and  individuals  who  have  really  seen  the 
plan  before  commenting  on  it  "  approve 
it  thoroughly."  Among  those  who  have 
indorsed  it  he  names  President  Hadley  cf 
Yale,  Roger  Babson,  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Luce  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bab- 
son declares  that  the  only  critics  of  this 
plan  "  are  those  who  misunderstand  it  and 
assume  that  Professor  Fisher  believes  the 
increased  production  of  gold  is  the  only 
problem  involved  in  the  cost  of  living." 
Mr.  Babson  knows  that  Professor  Fisher 
as  well  as  himself  realizes  that  a  change  in 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  "  would  not 
make  more  wheat  grow  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas,"  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
rise  in  prices  being  "  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand." 

MR.   CARNEGIE'S   PERSONAL   TAXES 

Much  newspaper  comment  was  aroused 
early  in  November  when  Andrew  Carnegie 
appeared  before  the  Tax  Commissioner  cf 
New  York  and  swore  off  the  personal  taxes 
he  had  for  years  been  paying  on  $10,000,000. 
He  had  recently  paid  the  State  tax  on  his 
$300,000,000  of  bonds  and  had  had  them 
stamped  and  by  this  act  became  exempt 
from  further  personal  taxes  on  these  bonds 
and  so  saved  himself  $185,000  a  year.  So 
much  comment  was  aroused  by  his  action, 
that  he  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
it  had  been  the  policy  of  New  York,  in 
common  Tvith  many  other  cities,  for  years 
to  tax  bonds  at  a  rate  which  amounted  to 
about  one-half  the  income  an  owner  derived 
from  them;  that  is,  they  were  taxed  about 
2  per  cent.,  while  the  owner  had  an  income 
of  only  4  per  cent,  from  them,  or  in  some 
cases  5  per  cent.  As  this  tax  was  collected 
every  year  instead  of  being  a  tax  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  "  confisca- 
tion." In  such  circumstances  assessors 
"  could  never  for  more  than  one  year 
successfully  assess  the  holder  for  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  bonds,  which  they 
might  suppose  he  bwned."  This  statement 
says  further: 

"Mr.  Carnegie  at  first  was  assessed  as 
owner  of  only  five  millions  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller upon  only  two  millions,  which  both 
millionaires  paid  for  several  years  until  two 
years  ago,  when  the  assessors  doubled  these 
amounts,  aimouncing  through  the  press-that 
they  intended,  if  possible,  to  force  payment 
of  the  new  tax  of  3^  per  cent.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  bonds  escaped  taxation  under 
the  old  law,  because  only  a  few  holders  are 
actually  taxed  and  then  onlj'  upon  a  frac>- 
tion  of  their  bonds.  Had  they  been  taxed 
upon  the  whole  amount  of  bonds  owned, 
nearly  one-third  or  half  of  all  their  income 
from  their  bonds,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
hav»»  btien  confiscated  each  year. 

"This  unwise  law  drove  many  of  the 
wealthy  people  to  take  up  residence  outside 
the  city  limits  where  the  confiscatory  tax 
was  rtu-ely  levied.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
bonds  thus  escaped  all  taxation.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  legal  adviser  informed  him  of  a 
simple  plan  for  escaping  payment  of  this 
heavy  tax,  but  Mr.  (Carnegie  declined  to 
take  advantage  of  it  and  paid  regularly  all 
that  the  chtv  demanded. 
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"Investment 
Suggestions" 

We  have  just  prepared,  un- 
der this  name,  a  pamphlet 
which  in  concise  form  gives 
suggestions  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  material  assist- 
ance to  all  those  having 
funds  available  for  invest- 
ment. Every  investor 
should, have  this  pamphlet 
in  his  possession. 

Write  for  it  today 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 
149   Broadway,    New  York 


Chicago 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
London,  Elng. 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


tgff"^" 
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Short  Term 
Conservative  Investment 

Careful  investon  approve  of  the  Security  back  of 

5'  r  M.  C.  COLLATERAL  TRUST  CER- 
TIFICATES. Over  300  banks  have  invested 
over  $30,000,000  with  us.  If  you  want  to  make 
n  5  '/c  investment  of  threefold  security  with  interest 
beginning  on  date  of  investment,  write  for  par- 
ticulars of 


5% 


M.   C.  Collateral 
Trust  Certificates 


They  never  fluctuate  in  value  like  bonds  or  stocks 
because  they  are  convertible  into  cash  at  any  date 
you  specifv.  Small  amounts  are  payable  on  demand. 
Contrast  this  stable  value  of  M.  C's.  with  the  con- 
tinuous fluctuation  of  most  securibes. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  and  our  Monthly 
Magazine,  "  WORKING  DOLLARS  " 

MANUFACTURERS  COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 

2971^  Broadway  New  York  City 

Capital  $1,000,000 


^^^^ 


iMinnnniniiii 


^^ 


pAREFULLY  SELECTED  RAILROAD  BONDS 
^^  are  safe  and  pay  4  to  5J  i)er  cent.  Furthermore, 
if  the  money  is  ever  needed,  they  can  be  sold  with 
interest  in  full. 

Write  for  our  Book  "Diversified  Investments, **  giving  val- 
uable information  on  standard  bonds  in  large  and  small 
denominations.     Careful  attention  to  serious  inquiries. 

George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

14  Wall  St.  Bankers  Rookery  Bids. 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Please  mention  Literary  Digest  when  writing 


"The  law  does  not  require  owners  of 
bonds  to  report  their  bond  holdings.  It 
simply  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Tax  Commissioners,  who  guess  who  are 
likely  to  have  bonds.  So  little  did  this 
e.xorbitant  special  ta.\  yield  and  so  enor- 
mous was  the  amount  of  bonds  which 
escaped  aU  taxation  that  Tax  Commissioner 
Purdy,  over  ten  years  ago,  advocated  the 
recording  tax  for  New  York  State  bonds, 
which  was  enacted  in  1906,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  similar  tax  on  foreign  bonds,  which 
became  a  law  in  1911.  This  method  of 
taxation  has  worked  so  well  that  it  has 
already  been  imitated  by  several  other 
States.  Many  citizens,  Mr.  Carnegie 
among  the  number,  have  obeyed  the  new 
law  and  paid  the  bond  tax  in  full. 

"It  is  believed  that  New  York  City 
already  benefits  by  a  much  greater  revenue 
from  this  change  than  it  before  enjoyed 
from  the  old  mode  of  attempting  virtual 
confiscation  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half 
or  one-third  the  revenue  of  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  bonds  held  by  a  few.  Every 
year  the  list  of  names  assessed  for  pajnng 
the  heavy  bond  tax  of  nearly  one-half  their 
revenue  was  published  throughout  the 
country.  Most  of  the  newspapers  com- 
mented upon  the  ridiculously  small  number 
of  millionaire  holders  of  these  bonds  and 
the  small  amount  of  tax  collected,  being 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
millionaires  were  legally  non-residents  or 
owed  large  business  debts  which  could  be 
offset,  or  really  owned  stocks  instead  of 
bonds,  or  bonds  on  which  the  recording  tax 
had  been  paid.  They  were  not  required  to 
make  any  statement  unless  assessed. 

' '  The  city  authorities  imposed  an  assess- 
ment year  after  year,  increasing  it  as  they 
thought  the  parties  would  or  would  not 
jneld  the  amount  exacted.  All  citizens  are 
now  free  under  the  recent  law  or  under  the 
mortgage  recording  tax  law  to  pay  the  tax 
upon  all  their  bonds  or  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  the  principal,  making  affidavit 
as  to  the  amount  of  bonds  owned. 

"Hence  the  speedy  discontinuance  of 
the  confiscatory  tax  may  soon  be  expected 
and  New  York  City  thus  be  relieved  from 
loss  entailed  upon  her  by  persisting  in  the 
attempt  to  extort  from  a  very  few  holders 
each  year  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  bond 
revenue  upon  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  of 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  revenue  of  5 
per  cent,  bonds — a  foolish  policy  which  has 
resulted  in  owners  of  bonds  escaping  this 
confiscatory  tax  in  large  measure  altogether 
by  residence  outside  New  York  and  other 
devices." 

HIGHER  STANDARD  OIL  DIVIDENDS 

It  is  now  estimated  that  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  old  Standard  Oil  Company  on 
December  15,  1911,  shareholders  in  the 
various  companies  into  which  the  trust  was 
divided  have  received  in  dividends  some- 
what more  than  53  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
former  years  the  highest  amount  ever  re- 
ceived was  48,  and  that  sum  in  a  single  year 
only,  the  rate  for  more  recent  years  having 
been  40  per  cent.  The  New  York  Times 
saj's  in  detail: 

"It  was  in  1900  and  1901  that  the  high- 
water  mark  of  48  per  cent,  was  reached. 

"In  1902  the  four  disbursements  totaled 
45  per  cent.;  in  the  year  following,  44  per 
cent.,  and  in  1904,  36  per  cent.  In  six  of 
the  seven  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
dissolution  the  trust  distributed  in  round 
numbers  S40,000,000  a  year  among  its 
stockholders. 

"The  52  per  cent,  paid  so  far  has  been 
made  up  by  26  of  34  companies,  which  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
formed  the  old  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

"No  cash  dividends  have  been  declared 


The  Investment 

Banker's  Obligation  to 

his  Clients 

The  followinc  is  quoted  from  N.  W. 

Halsey  &  Co. '  s  copyrighted  booklet, 

Service  to  Bond  Buyers,"  which 

will  be   sent    gratis   upon  request: 

Investment    banking    is   a 
serious,    responsible    business. 

The  banker  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  bonds  he  sells. 
People  buy  of  him  for  invest- 
ment; they  are  not  speculating 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
Many  of  his  clients  are  absolute- 
ly dependent  upon  the  income 
from  the  securities  they  buy  for 
the  wherewithal  with  which  to 
live.  If  any  of  the  securities 
turn  out  to  be  worthless  some 
of  the  holders  may  actually 
suflFer  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  responsibilities  of  the 
banker  in  dealing  in  Corpo- 
ration bonds  are  particularly 
heavy.  As  the  banker  usually 
buys  an  entire  issue,  the  bonds 
are  held  exclusively  by  his  own 
clients,  and  he  must  not  only 
be  convinced  that  the  bonds 
are  safe,  but  he  must  make  a 
market  for  them  as  well,  in 
order  that  his  clients  may  bor- 
row on  them  or  convert  them 
into  cash,  if  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

The  best  evidence  any  bond 
organization  can  offer  as  to  the 
scope  and  quality  of  its  service 
is  its  record  during  the  years  it 
has  been  in  business." 

If  the  investment  service  suggested 
above  is  the  quality  of  service  you 
desire,  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
address  our  nearest  office  for  a 
complimentary  copy  of  the  com- 
plete booklet. 

Jskfor  Booklet  D-76 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK:  49  Wall  St. 
PHILADELPHIA:  1421  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO  :  La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  424  California  St. 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    With  Portrait.     Cloth,  75  wnt.s. 
FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


We  net 
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to  investors  oh  Jst  Mortgage 

Farm  Loans  in  the  most  fer- 

districts   of    the  famous 


6. 
^     IVheat  Belt  of  North  Dakota. 
Write  for  list  of  investments.  22  years 
in  the  business.    Highest  references. 
H.  BEXDEKE,  Grand  Forks.   North  Dakota 
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The  Young  Man 

of  to-day  lives  at  a  time  when  the  great 
business  field  offers  liberalcompensation 
to  men  who  think  dearly,  art  wisely 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  frugality. 
This  is  an  age  of  prudent  economy  in 
the  administration  of  business,  when 
imn  of  experience  know  that  every  dol- 
lar extravagantly  spent  represents  a 
dollar  of  wasted  profit.  It  is  never  too 
early  or  too  late  for  any  man  to  begin  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  wise  economy. 
Economy  leads  to  saving  and  conserva- 
tive investment  — both  factors  of  large 
iiaportanc-e  in  placing  a  man  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  full  advantage  of  his  best 
opportunities. 

Our  Circular  No.  473,  "  Conservative  In- 
vestments," will  be  sent  to  you  on 
request.  It  contains  information  that 
will  guide  you  along  the  right  lines  in  the 
investment  of  your  money,  and  describes 
Railroad,  Municipal,  Public  Utility,  Guar- 
anteed Terminal  and  Industrial  Bonds. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investinoiif  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

State  and  James  Sts.,  Albany 
50  Congress  St.,  Boston 

72  West  Adams  St.,  Cliicago 

Members  New  York  Siock  Exchange 

tliiiiMiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiinimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Sent  Free  for  Xmas 

Moth   Proof 
Red   Cedar 

CHEST 

SentonlSDay." 

FREE  TRIAL 

Kvery  lK>ine  need^  :■ 

M''Th-pr*>ofPiedumnt 

H*-ii    Cedar     Ch»»st. 

CKiirminely  useful  and  d**rnrniive 

P>o<eets  fars  and  itooleiis  frtiin  moths, 

Bfp,  duit  and  dump.    Dire«t  rmm  fai-tury  to  you 

at  factory  pricew      Freight  prepiud. 

Send  f<tr  *iig  illu-tral'-d  lr»*»*  bouk  showing  nil  styles  and  prices  and 

pjifti'  iilr.r::'  of  firiisiiiiiniul  I .'i  davs'  lri*e  offer.     W'r  ite  to.t^ty 

Ptedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  I>*pi   u     Statesville.  N.  C. 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

FREE  FROM  MARKET  FLUCTUATION 

FARM  mortgages  are  a  comfortable 
form  of  investment.  Vou  can't  find 
the  Hiictuating  value  of  each  one  in  your 
morning  paper  at  breakfast. 

That  is  a  very  good  point  in  favor  of  farm 
mortgage  investments.  The  individual 
investor  generally  invests  his  money  — 
df)es  not  speculate  with  it.  He  wants  a 
cerUiin  return  for  his  priiicii)al  and  tlie 
principal  hack  at  the  end  of  tlie  invest- 
ment's term.  Hotli  of  tliese  comlitionsare 
fulfilled  by  the  kind  of  farm  mortgages 
we  deal  in — farm  mortgajies  in  the  Great 
Corn  Belt  of  Illinois,  where  crops  are 
practically  certain  and  where  tiie  security 
has  a  marketal)le  value  tluit  is  stable. 
They  are  safe,  soniul  and  coiiNer\ative 
investments,  carefully  safeguanling  prin- 
cipal and  paying  a  good  rate  of  interest 
with')ut  worry. 

If  you  are  interested  in  such  investment,  we 
shall  he  glad  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  yon.    Write  todav  for  list  No.   215. 

A.    G.    Danforth    &    Co.,   Bankers 

FOUNDFD  A    t).  1858 

WASHINGTON,    ILL. 


so  far  })y  the  Atlantic  Retiuiug  Company, 
the  Borne-Scrymser  Company,  Colonial  Oil 
Company,  Union  Tank  Line  Company,  the 
Washington  Oil  Company,  Waters-Pierce 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kentucky,  or 
Swan  &  Finch.  Well  informed  people  be- 
lieve that  all  or  most  of  these  companies 
will  shortly  begin  the  payment  of  di\adends 
as  is  indicated  in  the  prevailing  quotations 
for  their  shares.  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company,  par  value  SlOO  a  share,  is  quoted 
around  $600;  the  Standard  Oil  of  Kentuckj% 
par  value  $100,  at  close  to  $400,  and 
Waters-Pierce,  with  a  par  value  of  $100,  at 
between  $1,400  and  $1,600  a  share.  Union 
Tank  IJne  is  quoted  below  par,  but  all  of 
the  others  are  selling  well  above  their 
nominal  value. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Standard  Oil  family  which  have  paid 
dividends  so  far  this  year,  with  the  cash 
disbursement  a  share,  and  the  total  amount 
in  roimd  numbers  paid  out  by  the  several 
companies: 

Dividends    Amount 
(Company  per  Share        Paid 

Buckeye  Pipe $20.00  $4,000,000 

Chesebrough 40.00  200,000 

Continental 70.00  210,000 

Oescent  Pipe 6.00  360,000 

Cumberland  Pipe 6.00  60,000 

KurekaPipe 30.00  1,500,000 

(Jalena  Signal  pfd 8.00  160,000 

Galena  Signal  com 12.00  960,000 

Indiana  Pipe 10.00  1,000,000 

National  Transit 2.2.5  1,300,000 

New  York  Transit 30.00  1,500,000 

Northern  Pipe 5.00  200,000 

Ohio  Oil 3.75  2,250,000 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gas 25.00  4,.500,000' 

Southern  Pipe 28.00  2,800,000 

South  Penn.  Oil 30.00  750,000 

S.  \V.  Penn.  Pipe 15.00  525,000 

Standard  Oil  of  Colorado 2.50  1,125,000 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 13.00  3,900,000 

Standard  Oil  of  Kansas 5.00  50,000 

Standard  Oil  of  Nebraska 20.00  160,000 

Standard  Oil  of  New  York 26.00  3,900,000 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio .5.00  175,000 

Vacuum  Oil 6.00  900,000 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 20.00     19,667,000 

Solar  Refining 20.00  .    100,000 

Total $52,252,000 

"A  number  of  the  subsidiaries  in  addition 
to  the  eight  which  have  so  far  paid  no  divi- 
dends began  dividends  late  in  the  year,  and 
hence  do  not  figure  in  this  total  except  for 
part  of  the  twelvemonth.  One  of  the  com- 
panies, the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  has  announced  its  first  dividend, 
amounting  to  $2.50  a  share. 

"If  the  rate  of  dividends  established  by 
the  several  companies  this  year  is  main- 
tained, the  aggregate  dividends  on  the 
stocks  formerly  included  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  will  amount  this  coming  year  to 
a  still  higher  figure  than  the  52  per  cent, 
declared  since  dissolution.  This  fact  ex- 
plains the  enormous  increase  during  the 
past  year  in  the  market  value  of  the  stocks 
which  made  up  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
l)efore  the  Supreme  Court  adjudged  it 
guilty  of  violating  the  antitrust  law."_ 

Stock    dividends   ana    rights   ha\e   also 

been  distributed  by  five  of  the  subsidiary 

companies  as  follows: 

Value  Total 

per  Share       Value 
Standard  Oil  Indiana  2900%  stock 

div  $212     $61,480,000 

Standard  Oil  Nebra.ska  331/3%  stock 

div 200  666,667 

Standard  Oil    California    rta.  subs. 

80' ;  par       50       12,500,000 

Swan&Finchrts.  subs.  400%  par.  .      100  100,000 

Vacuum  Oil  rts.  subs.  500%  par 50         1,250,000 

Total $75,996,667 

INDUSTRIAL    CORPORATIONS    IM- 
PROVE   THEIR    CONDITIONS 

It  a])pears  from  statistics  recently  made 
accessible  that  nuiny  prominent  industrial 
corporations  have  increased  their  financial 
position  notably  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Twenty-threi'  leading  compani(>s  are  named 
bv  The  Wall  Street  J  our  tin  I  as  having  in- 


When  Did  You  Make 
Your  Investments? 

Take  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 
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Babson  Composite  Plot 

the  dales  of  your  investments  during  the  past  ten  yean. 
Frankly,  have  you  always  bought  at  the  most  favorable 
time  when  fundamental  conditions  were  just  right  to  give 
you  the  lowest  price  and  the  highest  yield  i* 
Now  instead  of  looking  backward  and  seeing  what  you 
ought  to  have  done,  why  not  look  ahead  and  actually  do  it  ? 
Babson's  Composite  Plot  indicates  when  fundamental  con- 
ditions are  ripe  for  buying  stocks  and  bonds.  Before  you 
invest  another  penny,  write  for  a  copy  of  the  above  Plot 
brought  up  to  date  which  we  wtII  send  gratis  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  this  organization. 

Address  Depl.  G- 1 1  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 
Executive  Block,  Wellesley  Hiils,  Mass. 

Largest  Organizalior}  of  its  Class  in  the  U.  S. 


Correct  Investment 


requires  tiie  determination   of  two  factors 

1.  The  intrinsic  soundness  of  the 
investment. 

2.  Its  adaptability  to  your  circum- 
stances. 

We    suggest    the    obvious    advantage   of 
unbiased  investment  counsel. 

Correspondence  IircHed 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Six  Per  Cent  Investments 


For  Large  or  Small  Sums 


Investors  in  more  tliMii  30  States  and  several  foreign 
rountries  invest  in  our  First  Farm  MortBiiees  netting  6 
percent,  and  furnished  by  us  for  more  tlian  30  years. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Save    Your    Dimes 

Lock >  Horseshoe  Ba I  kwiUiloit.  Smallest 
bunk  in  the  world.  Carried  in  pocket  or 
worn  as  watch  charm  or  locket.  Holds  ten 
dimes— tenth  dime  opens  it.  Great  novelty. 
Price,  nickel  plated  lOc;  gold  plated  2.'>c. 
Sent  prepaid.  Agents  wanted:  exclusive 
territory.     .Address 

I.l'4'KV   HORJiKSHOK    B%VK 
Room  856,         Flatiron  Bldg.,         New  York 


Before  You  Invest 
Investigate 


172.9461 


Know   about   what  you're  buying. 

Investors   kept    themselves  iii- 

fdnnetl  in    tlie  la.st  eifflit  years 

,  reirarilinB  inve.stiiients  throujrli 

h  IIKKIX.XNCI.M.  WORLD.     It 

is  a  sal'eKiiaril  agrainst  all  liiiancial  frauds. 

Our  Unusual  Offer 

If  you  will  mention  The  Dijresl  and  enclo.se  post- 
aire  for  our  reply  ve  will  expre.ss  our  opinion  on 
ONKINVKSTMKNT  YOl'  .\RK  INTKRKSTKl)  IN, 
and  send  a  eopv  of  o\ir  paper.  You  can  then  judfre 
whether  you  wisli  to  subscribe.  A^o  inqxiirivs 
ansiri'red  without  niunt  postage. 

The  Financial  World 

18  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


November  30,  1912 
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Christmas   Neckwear 

I  WILL  SEND  YOU 

Two  Fine  Silk  Poplin  $1^ 
Four-in-HandTiesforl 

And  I  will  goarantet 
thai  my  Tiei  will  not 
w  rink  It  or  show 
»carf-pin  holet  like 
ordinary  Tiei. 

I  back  that  state- 
ment by  refunding 
your  money   if  my 
Ties  are  not  exactly 
as  I  representthem, 
or  if  yoii  are  in  any    ' 
way  dissatisfied  with  them.     My 
reference  on  this  point  is  any  Bank 
in  Troy. 

The  usual  store  would  have  to 
charge  you  75c.  to  fl.OO  each  for 
these  Four-in-Hands — because  of 
middlemen's  profits.  Hut  I  cut 
out  those  profits  by  manufacturing 
and  selling  direct  to  you. 

My  Tics  outwear  two  ordinary 
Ties— look  better — cost  less.  Made 
in  two  widths  (IJ  or  2  inches),  46 
inches  long,  and  reversible  (double 
wear).    Colors : 

.Black,  White,  Green,  Brown, 
Gray,  Red,  Cerise,  Purple,  Helio- 
trope, Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue, 
Dark  Blue,  Old  Rose. 

My  Catalogue— FREE  for  the 
asking— shows  hundreds  of  styles 
of  Men's  Neckwear,  Collars,  and 
other    apparel,    and    contains    a 

Chart  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles  of  men's  Neckwear. 
C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW.  289  River  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y 


This  style  $1.50 


PANAMA 

STICK  PIN 

•lust  imported  from  Panama  is  a  beauty. 
A  rare  stone,  entirely  new.  dis- 
riivcred  in  the  Culcbra  Cut  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Colors,  tan,  dark  rod 
and  blue.  Set  in  latost  style  pold 
inountingrs.  M:ikes  a  handsome  Ziff. 
Plain  scarf  pins  $1  S.S  rack,  faticti 
$1.50  earli.  Prices  quoted  on  un- 
mounted stones.  \Vi  ite  for  illnstratpd 
l)..olilit      Special  terms  to  dealers. 

•    K.  t.  !•  O  t  I  S  k  CO..  ievreUrs, 
•27!)  "J.'.th  Street.  Jlilnuiiker,  W  1«. 


I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  governing  right 
exercise— some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
shows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  organs— all 
of  which  are  muscular — will  do  infimitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than 
hours  of  landom  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  prmciples  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  which  has  brought  thou- 
sinds  from  uncertain  health  and  inefficiency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedentary 
life  wiii.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite    73,    Exchange    BuildioK,    Worcester,    Mats. 


creased  their  working  capital  about  90  per 
cent.  This  result  has  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  a  policy  of  conserving  surplus 
earnings.  Millions  of  dollars  from  earnings 
have  in  these  years  been  expended  by  these 
companies  on  new  construction.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  not  only  have  the  companies 
increased  their  working  capital  handsomely 
but  the  percentage  of  working  capital  to 
total  capitalization  is  much  higher  now  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  While  it  remains  true 
that  many  industrial  companies  originally 
were  floated  with  capital  that  represented 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  very  few 
of  the  best  known  companies  have  failed 
to  "make  earnest  efforts  to  squeeze  this 
water  out  and  place  themselves  in  the 
strongest  possible  financial  position."  For 
twenty-three  companies  named  by  The 
Journal,  the  percentage  of  working  capital 
to  total  capitalization  now  averages  26.1 
per  cent.,  whereas  ten  years  ago  the  average 
was  only  18.8  per  cent.,  so  that  one-quarter 
of  the  total  capitalization  exists  in  the  form 
of  net  assets.  Following  is  a  table  that 
shows  the  working  capital  of  23  companies 
in  1912  and  1902,  with  the  percentage  the 
working  capital  bears  to  the  total  of 
capitalization  for  those  years:    ,/ ' 

—  Working  Capital   — 

1912  1902  *1912  *1902 

Am.Agri.  Ch $26,716,935  $9,774,432  47.7  24.4 

Am.  Can 10,649,695  7,728,476  12.9  9.3 

Am.  Car&Fdy..    18,444,044  7,.552,368  30.7  12.6 

Am.Qot.Oil 11,576,025  4,648,913  28.6  13.9 

Am.  Hide  &  Lea.      8,879,012  7,436,459  29.2  22.7 

Am.  Loco 14,232,913  4,998,916  23.3  9.7 

Am.Sugar 44,001,494  24,747,315  48.9  28.0 

Am.  Woolen ....   26,654,951  11,602,157  44.4  23.3 

Am.  Writ.  Pap...     4,945,165  4,074,627  12.7  9.9 

Col.  Fuel  &  Iron  .    11,748,740  4,378,171  20.5  10.6 

General  Chem...     5,254,100  2,603,334  24.1  15.5 

General  Elec...  .t60,098,757  22,947,241  75.0  90.7 

Internat.  Paper..     7,383,314  6,011,007  13.1  11.3 

Nat'l  Biscuit 11,358,127  8,024,105  21.0  11.7 

Nat'lEn.&St...     4,844,141  4,956,581  17.5  19.0 

NaflLead 11,231,830  6,401,376  24.9  21.8 

Pr.SteelCar 3,317,548  .5,720,201  13.2  18.9 

Rep.  Iron  &  Steel  12,510,213  4,105,413  17.8  8.9 

Sloss-ShefBeld. .  .      1,520,937  1,112,856  7.3  6.1 

U.  S.C.I.  P 4,142,298  2,779,946  15.5  10.7 

U.S.  Rubber 20,400,849  9,414,014  21.7  18.1 

U.S.Steel 225,190,462  165,007,905  15.1  11.9 

Va.-Caro.Ch....   22,082,020  8,136,942  35.5  20.3 

*  Per  cent,  of  working  capital  to  total  capitalization 
in  1902  and  1912. 

t  General  Electric  has  recently  issued  $10,000,000 
additional  bonds,  which  will  be  used  to  further  augment 
its  working  capital. 

In  addition  to  increasing  their  working 
capital,  many  of  the  above  companies  have 
expended  millions  out  of  earnings  for  new 
construction  and  plant  betterments.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  past  ten  years  has  spent  out  of 
earnings  over  $170,000,000  for  new  con- 
struction alone. 


THE  "  BLUE  SKY  "  LAW   OF   KANSAS 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  operation  in 
Kansas  of  what  is  known  as  the  Blue  Sky 
Law  are  enumerated  in  The  Financial 
M^orld.  Altho  a  short  time  only  has  elapsed 
since  the  law  went  into  effect,  nearly  1500 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Banking  for  permission 
to  sell  securities  within  the  borders  of  Kan- 
sas. So  rigid  is  the  test  applied  that  fewer 
than  100  of  the  1500  applications  were 
allowed  and  the  securities  placed  on  sale. 
As  explained  by  The  Financial  World, 
Kansas  "  does  not  seek  by  this  law  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  investments.  All  it 
purposes  to  accomplish  is  to  insure  invest- 
ors a  square  deal  and  see  to  it'that  no 
swindling  fingers  obtain  a  strangling  hold 
upon  the  surplus  capital  of  smy  of  its 
citizens." 

The  Blue  Sky  Law  is  commended  by  the 


Gold  Bonds 
for  Christmas 


ORUDENT  buyers  in  selecting 
their  gifts  look  further  ahead 
than  Christmas  morning.  They 
consider  the  elements  of  perman- 
ence, stability  and  actual  merit 
before  choosing. 

These  qualities  are  well  embodied 
in  A-R-E  Six's,  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company's  b'^o  Gold 
Bonds.  They  are  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  $100,  $500, 
$1000  and  upward,  pay  interest 
semi-annually  and  return  principal 
in  10  years. 

They  are  ideal  Christmas  gifts  for 
any  member  of  the  family.  They 
never  wear  out,  they  are  always 
fashionable,  and  twice  each  year 
for  ten  years,  they  bring  a  happy 
reminder   of  the  gift  and  giver. 

Moreover,  they  teach  a  forceful 
lesson  in  thrift  and  business  man- 
agement— a  priceless  gift  in  itself. 

A-R-E  Six's  are  also  issued  in 
Accumulative  form,  purchasable 
by  instalments  of  $25  or  more, 
paying  6%  compound  interest 
and  maturing  $  1 000  and  upward 
in  a  given  term. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  new 
map  of  New  York  City  and  book 
of  views  showing  the  location  and 
character  of  property  on  which 
A-R-E  Six's  are  based.  You  are 
welcome  to  them  for  the  asking. 

Amrriran  |[ral  (Tafafr  ([mnpanp 

Founded  1 888  Assets  $24, 1 34,240.39 

Capital  and  Surplus  $2,076,587.35 

Room  504 
527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Ci 


ISb. 


.l.U.;.U^.!,l,l,].].l.l.  .;,p| 


d  for  a  Free 

Sample  Package 

of  "T"  Pins 

The  perfect  pin  for  home 
and  office  use.  It  can  \x 
inserted  without  hurting  the 
fingers,  and  withdrawn,  no 
matter  now  finally  imljcdded, 
without  breaking  the  finger 
nails.  Always  holds  securely 
— the  head  cannot  possibly 
pull  through.  .Strong,  nee- 
dle pointed,  made  in  sever 
sizes.  Write  for  the  free 
sample  package  today. 

Coshmaii  &  Deniton  Mfg.  Co. 
238W.23rdSt.,NEWYORK^ 
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A  Christmas  Gift 
Men  Really  Want ! 

$35 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  practical  Tables  adapted  to  the  most  ex- 
pert play.  They  are  strongly  made,  beauti- 
fully finished,  with  superb  cabinet  work. 

The  style  illustrated  is  simple  in  design,  but 
very  strong,  with  mahogany  finish  and  hand- 
some stamped  bronze  corners.  It  is  a  Q)m- 
bination  Table — for  both  Billiards  and  Pool. 
The  following  accessories  are  included  with- 
out extra  charge : 

16  pool  balls,  4  48-inch  cues,  I  36-inch  cue,  10 
pins  for  Pin  Pool.  I  triangle,  I  bridge,  I  pool  bottle,  6 
pocket  stops,  book  of   instructions,  extra  tips,  cue  chalk. 

The  stand  is  not  essential,  but  often  is  a  great  con- 
venience. With  each  Burrowes  Table  is  furnished,  free, 
s  set  of  four  hardwood  leveling  blocks,  for  use  in  mount- 
ing on  dining-room  or  library  table. 

Our  catalog  contains  many  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
tables,  at  prices  from  $15  up,  on  temu  of  $1  or  more 
down  and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Write  for  cata- 
log, or  order  directly  from  this  advertisement. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO   RED  TAPE 

On  ri-c«'i|(t  of  first  iiistrtlliiirnt  wn  will  sliip  Tal»le.  Play  on 
it  one  wrck.  If  iinsntisfartory  return  it  and  on  its  ri-ceipt 
wn  will  refund  your  rlfprtgit.  This  pnsnres  you  n  free  trial. 
Writa  Uxlay  fur  illustrated  catalog,  giving  pi  icea.  tciiiis,  etc. 

E.  T.  BUnROWES  CO.,  708  Center  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


Team  to  ^^Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary.''''  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


Buy  Your  Apples 
from  the  Orchard 


riie  highest  quality,  most  deli- 
cately Havored  apples  in  the  worH 
are  fjrown  in  Hale  s  New  Kii-^land 
Orchards    and   you  can  buy    them 
rinlit  off  the  trees!     Don't  pay  two 
or  three  dealers"  profits  and  then  get 
an  inferior  cold-storage  article. 

Save  Dealers*  Profits 

aii't  ►;■  t  lie:  liii'iit  ai'p'i'ii  ^t-'Wu.  Trent  y«nir 
family  tn  a  In<x  of  tclorious  Itiildwinn.  ripened 
on  the  irre.  hand- picked,  paper-wrapped.  zSv 
SoluUdv  pi-rfet*t  and  nl  dnliriiuit  fiavnr.  Fvery 
onn  will  like  thfin!  (.'h«KtHetlio  size  yt^ii  prefer* 
Extra  Urt;<'.  (3  iitehei  in  diameter)  packed  9Ato 
the  N.x ;  inrir«-.  112;  medium,  I'ii; — uvery  apple 
of  rurli  8iz<*  a  iH'auty. 

$3.50  a  box.  Express  Prepaid 

iioi'fli  ol   A\  :i<4|i|iiK(oii  mill 
riiMt  ol*  l*UlHl>iirKli 

Satitfactiuii    K»aranieed  —  or   your    money 
back. 
Send  check,    money  order  or  resistered 
letter,  and  icet  a  liox  uf  theie  lusciouj 
ertting  applet. 


Order  Today  t 

J.  H.  HALE 

D«pl.  A-  GlaMlonbury.  Conn. 


same  journal  as  without  a  superior  in  the 
legislation  of  any  state  affer^ting  fraudulent 
securities.  It  believes  that  the  Investment 
Bankers  should  now  band  themselves  to- 
gether, in  order  to  bring  about  greater 
stability  in  investments  and  promote  better 
legislation.  They  should  look  to  Kansas 
for  guidance  in  such  good  work.  The 
movement  already  initiated  by  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  will  help  to  bring  about  last- 
ing benefits  for  future  generations.  Should 
their  association  succeed  "  in  diverting  the 
greater  part  of  the  surplus  capital  now  lost 
through  reckless  speculation  and  deliber- 
ately dishonest  schemes,"  they  will  have 
created  "  an  annual  fund  for  constructive 
investments  which  alone  will  beget  a  harvest 
annually,  so  that  there  will  be  on  hand  each 
year  a  greater  fund  for  the  absorption  of 
safe  securities." 

"  THE  PERILS  OF  PROSPERITY  " 

Bradstreet's  notes  that  activity  in  general 
business  continues  "  unabated."  Practically 
all  the  avenues  of  trade  are  busy.  The 
weeks  that  have  clasped  since  the  election 
have  apparently  witnessed  "an  increased 
rather  than  a  decreased  volume  of  business." 
Buying  for  next  spring  has  already  expand- 
ed; railway  operations  are  as  active  as  in 
previous  weeks;  railway  tonnage  is  still 
large;  supplies  of  goods  are  not  over- 
plentiful  anywhere;  collections  are  improv- 
ing; debts  are  being  liquidated;  retail 
trade  is  enlarging  and,  except  in  a  few  lines 
of  textiles,  where  tariff  talk  is  in  evidence, 
optimism  is  "  as  notable  as  ever." 

Along  with  these  reports  comes  The 
Bankers'  Magazine  for  November  with 
a  double-leaded  article,  pointing  out  "  the 
perils  of  prosperity."  The  pitfalls  incident 
to  prosperity  are  dangerous,  it  says,  not 
only  for  individuals  but  for  nations.  What 
is  commonly  meant  by  prosperity  "  is 
nothing  more  than  an  economic  debauch, 
to  be  shunned  as  any  other  debilitating 
forms  of  excess."  With  a  $9,000,000,000 
farm  crop  now  harvested  and  the  outlook 
generally  of  the  brightest,  there  may  be,  as 
there  usually  is,  "a  tendency  for  business 
to  take  the  bit  and  rush  ahead  rather  more 
rapidly  than  is  consistent  with  safety." 
The  wTiter  therefore  believes  it  can  not  be 
an  unmixt  evil  to  have  hanging  over  general 
conditions  an  uncertainty  about  the  tariff. 
While  most  persons  agree  that  the  tariff 
needs  revising,  the  feeling,  even  tho  it  were 
unanimous  and  favorable  to  radical  reduc- 
tions, "  would  not  deprive  the  impending 
changes  of  harmful  possibilities  while  in 
the  making,"  but  it  is  just  this  condition 
which  may  act  as  a  restraint  on  business, 
which  otherwise  might  plunge  forward  at 
too  rapid  a  pace. 

SMALLER    RETURNS    FOR    RAIL- 
WAY   CAPITAL 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  higher  transportation  rates,  that 
in  all  the  recent  rise  in  prices  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  rates  for  transportation. 
Practically  for  years  there  has  been  no 
advance,  and  in  consequence  earnings  have 
suffered  severely.  Invcuttiutits  prints  a 
table  showing  the  percentages  of  gross  and 
net  earnings  for  promin<>nt  systems  to  out- 
standing capitalization  for  the  three  vears 
190.').  1909,  and  1912.  From  this  table  it 
may  be  s(>(>n  that  "  the  average  p«T('entages 
have  undergont!  notable  declines  while  the 
gross  has  increased."     Capitalization  has 
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BAKER'S" 


is  the 


BeKlBtered. 
Cb.  Fat.  Off. 


COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely   pure,   deli- 
cious and  healthful 


Trade-Mark  on  Eoery  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

>ed  1780    DOTchester,  Mass. 


Establish 


S 


Oriental 

Antique  and  modern  rugs  of  distinct- 
ive character,  and  at  prices  as  low  as 
compatible  v^ith  quality.  Personal 
attention  given  to  mail  orders. 

Antique  Chinese  Rugs  a  Specialty 

JONES  &  BRINDISI 

452  FIFTH  AVE.,       Knox  Building,       NEW  YORK 


RAINCOATS 


OF    BETTER     KIND 

Cut  to  YoDr  MeasaremenU 

^Onn    "^   MUCH   better   fabrics  and   FAR  better  fit. 
JO  finish  and  sl.vle  than  A\T  Btore  coat  at  UOl'HLE 

^  the    price.      >Vr   Don't   Ask  lor  Cash  in    AdTsnro. 

We  deliver   the  coat  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  for 
you  to  examine  and  try  on  before  you  pay. 

If  the  coat  is    not  satisfactory,   don't  pay  for  it. 
Write  today  for  samples,  models  and  measure  blank. 

ENGLISH  RAINCOAT  TAILORS  CO. 
Dept.  a.    34    Murray  Street.   New  York 


SAFETY 
IN  BUYING 
SECURITIES 

No  conservative  investor  buys  securities 
on  hearsay — "  positive,  definite,  informa- 
tion ''  is  his  watchword. 

THE  ECONOMIST  publishes  a  book, 
of  convenient  size  for  pocket  or  desk, 
called  the 

"WALLET  OF  INFORMATION" 

It  gives  the  facts  and  figures  of  over  500 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tains more  st.ilistical  information  than  any 
other  book  of  its  size  ever  published.  It 
answers  many  q^ueslions  you  are  asking  in 
regard  to  fin.incial  affairs. 
Simply  indispensable  to  the  conservative 
investor. 

25  Cents  a  Copy 

THE   ECONOMIST 


115  S.  La  Salle  St. 


CHICAGO 
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increased  even  more  rapidly  than  gross. 
This  increase,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
"  represents  for  the  most  part  invested 
value."  Hence  it  is  only  fair  that  the  roads 
"  should  earn  as  much  on  the  money  in- 
vested now  as  in  the  past": 

— — — -Gross Net 

1905     1909     1912  1905  1909  1912 

Atchison 14.8      17.3      17.1  4.8  6.7     5.8 

St.  Paul 21.7      17.2      146  8.3  5.6     3.6 

Northwest 22.9      22.5     20.3  8-1  8.1      5.7 

■Great  North  ....  12   1      17.4      18.6  6.1  52     6.1 

IllinoisCent 20  08   17.2     17.0  6.6  4.8      3.3 

N.  Y.  Central  ..  .23.7     20.5     19.9  7.07  6.4    *5.6 

New  Haven 28.9      16.1*15.7  8.4  5.4      5.5 

Penn 26  8     21.9*219  8.1  5.9*5.2 

Southern 14.08   12.4     118  4.2  3.9      4.3 

South.  Pacific.  .15.03   16.31   16.0  6.2  5.5      4.9 

Union  Pacific ..    1 1 . 9     12.7       3.0  5.8  6.3      5.3 

Averages 19.28   17.4      16.9      6.7     5.8     5.0 

*  December  31,  1911. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  decrease  in 
the  ratio  of  net  capital  may  be  ascribed  in 
large  measure  to  "  gn'eatly  increased  cost 
of  railway  operations."  Since  1905,  and 
even  since  1909,  the  price  of  labor  and  the 
cost  of  materials  have  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  over  these  conditions  railway 
officials  have  had  no  control  whatever.  On 
several  occasions,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ha.s  refused  to  grant  requests 
for  increases  in  freight  rates.  The  main 
reason  for  refusal  was  that, under  efficient 
management,  the  existing  rates  ought  to 
prove  sufficient.  Later  experience  demon- 
strated that  these  rates  were  not  sufficient. 
It  is  believed,  says  the  writer,  that,  if  the 
railroads  are  to  earn  a  fair  rate  on  their 
capital  in  the  future,  "  freight  rates  must 
be  advanced." 


THE    BETTER    RAILWAY    EARNINGS 

By  the  middle  of  November  returns  of 
gross  and  net  earnings  for  fifty  repre- 
sentative American  railroads  in  Septem- 
ber had  been  published  or  officially  sent 
■out.  They  represented  a  mileage  of 
about  150,000  and  operate  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  An  increase  was  shown 
in  gross  of  8.42  per  cent,  and  in  net  of 
•9.28  per  cent.  For  August  the  returns 
for  the  same  roads  had  been  even  better 
— in  gross  10.54  per  cent.,  in  net  14.35  per 
cent.  The  roads  which  show  best  for  these 
months  are  the  Northwestern  and  South- 
western groi^ps;  those  showing  poorest 
are  Southern.  The  poor  showing  for  the 
Southern  roads  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  earnings  are  compared  with 
the  extremely  good  earnings  of  1911,  some 
of  which  were  record-breaking  earnings. 
There  has  also  been  delay  in  the  South  in 
the  transportation  of  cotton  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  crop  and  the  holding 
back  of  shipments  for  higher  prices.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  printing  the  returns 
for  September,  presents  a  table  in  which 
the  roads  are  arranged  in  groups  and  show- 
ing as  follows  results  in  gross  and  net: 

Gross  earnings:  1912 

Trunk  lines $61,724,840 

Coalers 21,408,344 

New  England 11,399,227 

Southern 16,153,318 

Western 12,377,887 

Southwestern 27,011,408 

Northwestern 47,909,874 

Net  earnings: 

Trunk  lines 17,193,599 

Coalers 7,642,099 

New  England 3,710,650 

Southern 4,220,075 

Western 3,257,846 

Southwestern  ....  9,703,633 

Northwestern 19,064,021 

*  Decrease 
Another  table  gives   the   percentage  of 


1911          Per  cent. 

$56,658,301 

8.94 

19,946,374 

7.32 

10,942,643 

5.17 

15,933,660 

1.37 

11,836,537 

4.57 

24,349,571 

10.93 

42,925,781 

11.61 

17,072,519 

.71 

7,040,266 

7.12 

3,051,331 

21.60 

4,723,049 

*10.64 

3,214,580 

1.34 

8,727,486 

11.18 

15,368,543 

24.04 

V  .     if*.  /    tfM  ' 


'Sorry,  Darling,  But  I  Read 
Life  at  the  Club." 


/ 


l^Qxl  Week 


The  Christmas 
Number  of 


£if' 
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t^/       Enclosed 
A/T  ■       find     One 
;         Dollar    (Ca- 
nadian   2 1. 1 3. 
Foreign    J1.26). 
Send     Life     for 
three    months  to 


Frtt 


Price    25   cents.     116   Pages 
nouncement   of  Prize   Winner 
Yearly  subscriptions  start- 


An- 


/7^ 

O/ 


A  copy  of  the  Minia- 
ture Life,  printed  in 
colors,  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  an  un- 
cancelled   2c. 
stamp.  FuU    . 
of    best 
things  o( 
Life. 


ing  December,! include 
Xmas  number.  Also 
handsome  prem- 
ium picture      ^ 
"Bygones" 


V/ 


^y  Open  only  to  new  subscribers  ;  no  subscription 
>,>'  ieDewe<l  at  tlils  rate.  Tbls  order  mu.st  come 
y'  to  us  direct ;  uot  throuub  an  aaent  or  dealer. 

LIFE,  62  West  31.  New  York 

ONE  YEAR  $5.00.   (CANADIAN,  $5.52,  FORE>GN,  $6.04) 


%^ngi  Jafii^  i^^ 


Folds  and  Unfolds  in  a  Jiffy 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 


AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS   GIFT 


Put  one  in  yoor  grip,  or  slip  it  in  your  pocket. 
It  solves  the  umbrella  cRrrying  nuisance.     India 
peasable  when  travel inc- 

Light     Strune:      Simple      Practical  V 

H      The    most    useful,    convenient    and    economical     ■ 
I       umbrella  made.  ' 

Complete    in   neat  traveline  ease.    Prices  $3  60, 
S4.00.  $5.00.     Sent  postpaid. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.     Write  to-day. 

JOH.V  T.  MANXlSti,  ITmbrella  Manufacturer 

*l  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


"Mtn.  Lady"  Foot  Warmers 

Comfy  House  Wear 

pure  white  woola  ^111 ;  wo<  IcafT;  fa>tened  with 

liiu.- siiit  norxjii;  white  fl't-cf-linea :   ulkskia 

s<>I>>9  sewed  over  sheepskin  soles.    State 

"^    rf:;ii]ar  shoesize  when  ordering.     HoD«y 

liHtk  if  unsatisfactory. 

$2.00  pair,  Sent  Prepaid 

'  Catalog  Ouldour  Oulflttings  FRES 

;      W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

■^  44  Main  St.,      Saranac  Lake,  N.  T. 


A  "Master" 
Christmas   Gift 

for  old  or  young  — for  anyone. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
pat  on  the  market.  Only  real 
improvement  in  oil  lamps Hince 
1772.  More  light,  better  light. 
Designed  by  a  master,  made  by 
a  master.  IH  a  master.  Sold  un- 
der a  iierpetual  guarantee  — $5 
delivered  Send  for  booklet  O 
and  read  the  story. 

THE  MASTER  tAUP.     90  West  Broadway,     Hew  Tork 
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rCOME  TO  CANADA  !- 

YOU  WILL  PROSPER  HERE 

Western  Canada,  and  especially  the  great, 
rich  Province  of  Alberta,  needs  men  and  wo- 
men of  character,  force  and  ability — mer- 
chants, farmers,  teachers,  professional  men 
and  mechanics.  To  them  the  Door  of  Oppor- 
tunity is  flung  wide  open  and  pr'<speruy  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Vermilion,  Alberta, a  di- 
visional point  and  important  centre  on  the 
Mam  Transcontinenal  Line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company,  which  has  built 
more  miles  of  railroad  in  the  last  decade  than 
any  Railway  Company  in  the  world,  is  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  2,000.000  acres  of  the 
richest  grain  and  mixed  farming  section  of 
the  La»t  Great  We»t.  40  bushels  of  wheat,  80 
busheN  of  oats,  400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre  are  not  uncommon  in  the  rich  Vermilion 
District.  Here  also  stock  raising,  dairying 
and  poultry  raising  produce  the  highest  pos- 
sible results.  Deep  rich,  blackloam  land  with 
a  clay  subsoil  that  will  equal  these  records 
can  be  had  near  Vermilion  now,  but  not  two 
years  from  now,  for  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  land  that  is  not  so  good  in 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Iowa.  Vermilion  has  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  now  growing  rich  from  the 
soil,  but  it  needs  more,  and  it  needs  all  the 
other  classes  of  people  who  go  to  make  up  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  city.  It  can  easily  sup- 
port thousands.  Those  who  locate  or  invest 
here  first  will  reap  the  richest  rewards. 
Send  now  for  our  beantifal  free  booklet  telling: 
nil  about  the  many  opportunities  to  be  found  in  and 
around  ri«-h  Vermilion.  Address  today  Secre- 
tnry.  Ten  Thousand  Club.  IIO  Imperial 
Itlock,  Vermilion,  Alberta. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  elPotrir;iI  i\nd 
(ith^r  dcvic'ps  Hnd  thttt  The 

OTOPHONE 

it  till'  t  liinK  in  jiicis  to  hi'arius:. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  bat- 
tery. A  small,  compact  instru- 
ment held  nsniiiat  the  ear. 
iiol  innerted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voire  tones  very  effectively; 
no"t)nzzinL'  "  Manufactured  in 
oiirsurKical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TIlI.%lj  offer  and 
te«timoni;ilK  wi II  interest  you. 
In  writine  today  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  please  mention 
our  booklet  No.  7. 
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OPT  ■<:!.%  .If 

Blaniifacturfrs  '»f  .Siirgiral   Instriiiii'Mils  and   Elcptrical   Appliances 
■2:t7  Pirth  .Iveiiue,  l%ew  York 


FOR    BATHING    AND 
FRESHENING  THE 
S   ^ 


...MPSONS 

MER 


Indispensable.  To  wea 

and  inflamed  eyes  and  granulated  - 

lids.it gives  alrnost  instant  relief. 
2StS0LD  EVERYWHERE.BOOKLET  FREE 


JOil.V  Ij.  TIIOMi'Nn\,  80XS&  CO. 
103    IllviT  SU,  Troy,  N  Y 


A  Novelty  Christmas  Present 

Don't  duplicate  Christ- 
mas presents.  Buysome- 
thlnR  different  to  what 
othi  r  p'ople  are  buviuR. 
The  Aladdin  Roliry  Aik  Pot 
is  the  latest,  nu>st  origi- 
nal, most  ornate  and  most 
useful  present  you  can 
f^ivc  a  smoker.  It  auto- 
matically removes  all 
ashes  from  siuht.it  elimi- 
nates the  odor  ol  sniould- 
criiiK  tobacco,  it  prevents 
buriU  tables  and  table 
covers.  The  unique  light- 
er s.ivcs  the  u.se  of  matches  and  bums  for  several  hours 
at  one  fillinK.  The  Aladdin  A.sh  Pot  comes  in  five 
.Mylcs  bronze  copper,  verd  anlic^ue,  old  brass,  brass 
and  nickel.  Large,  unique,  artistic.  Price  ^5.00  with 
the  liithter,  f^  f»  wiilioul.  Direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers.     //  ritt  for  literaturf  today. 

TCHARIC.  SIMLEH  &  CO. 

39  East  42nd  Strefll  New  York  City 


increase  in  gross,  in  net,  and  in  principal 
operating  accounts  for  the  past  twelve 
months: 

Percentage  Increases  Operating  Expenses 

Gross  Net  Transp.      Maint.     t  Traf. 


Sept.,  1912: 

8.42% 

9.48% 

8.45% 

9.88% 

3.27% 

Aug.,  1912: 

10.54 

14.35 

8.81 

12.76 

8.10 

July,  1912: 

10.43 

12.69 

7.76 

12.78 

2.56 

June.  1912: 

5.87 

0.67 

4.98 

10.09 

7.26 

May,  1912: 

2.42 

*6 .  71 

5.88 

4.81 

3.72 

April,  1912: 

2.69 

*11.30 

6.84 

7.50 

7.01 

March,  1912: 

^:^  ' 

5.69 

*0.74 

0.71 

8.58 

2.25 

Feb..  1912: 

10.30 

17.78 

9.83 

5.84 

3.04 

Jan.,  1912: 

*1.02 

*14.30 

2.57 

1.C3 

2.97 

Dec,  1911: 

0.48 

7.66 

*4.01 

*3.91 

0.02 

Nov.,  1911: 

*0.65 

*1.81 

*0.81 

*1.68 

0.77 

Oct.,  1911: 

0.86 

4.12 

♦0.88 

*3.12 

1.61 

*  Decrease,     t  Traffic  and  general  expenses. 

BREWERY  STOCKHOLDERS  HARD 
HIT 

It  is  not  be3ond  the  recollection  of  manj- 
persons  who  still  feel  themselves  young, 
that  shares  in  a  great  brewery,  such  as  All- 
sopps,  were  once  accounted  about  the  best 
industrial  investment  one  could  make  in 
the  British  Isles.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Allsopps  emerged  from  private  hands 
into  a  limited  liability  company,  where- 
upon there  ensued,  in  the  words  of  the 
London  Timea,  "  as  big  a  rush  for  pros- 
l)ectuses  as  in  the  case  of  the  hardly 
less  discredited  Burma  Ruby  Mines." 
The  owners,  represented  l)y  Lord  Hindlip, 
sold  the  business  to  this  company  for  .$11,- 
000,000  cash  and  .S1,.")00,000  in  debenture, 
preferred  and  ordinary  stock.  At  that 
time,  the  reputation  of  Allsopps  as  brew- 
ers not  onlj^  stood  high,  as  it  long  had 
done,  but  a  general  brewery  boom  long 
under  waj^  had  reached  full  swing.  The 
purchase  price,  exorbitant  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, was  "  in  conformity  with  the  then 
ruling,  if  inflated,  values."  On  the  Avave 
of  enthusiasm  which  the  formation  of  this 
companj^  created,  the  price  of  the  ordinary 
stock  in  Allsopps  was  carried  eventually 
up  to  180.  Readers  who  can  now  recall 
that  sensational  episode  in  industrial 
finance  will  learn  with  surprize  that  a  cap- 
ital reorganization  sclu>me  was  recently 
submitted,  which  in  the  words  of  The. 
Times,  "  practically  gives  the  coup  de  grdre 
to  the  ordinary  shareholder,  or  to  so  much 
of  him  as  has  been  left  by  successive  mu- 
tilations." Following  are  further  points  in 
the  spectacular  history  of  this  enterprise  as 
printed  in  The  Times. 

"  At  the  outset  the  rocket  blazed  in  the 
shape  of  a  7  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  or- 
dinary stock — £1,10(),()()()  in  amount.  In 
a  eoupl(>  of  years,  however,  it  had  fallen  to 
3^2  per  eent.,  from  1S90  to  18<«  the  divi- 
d»>iid  was  nil,  then  tlxTC  was  a  jjurtial  and 
temporary  recovery,  followed  by  wild 
gambling  in  the  stock,  to  be  followed  a 
year  or  so  later  by  a  disappointing  dis- 
closure of  the  true  and  discouraging  ))osi- 
(ioii.  Since  then  things  have  gradually 
(irirted  from  bad  to  wor.se.  Several  el(>an 
s\v(>eps  of  th<>  board  A\en>  tried,  but  none 
of  lh(>m  couhl  perman(>ntly  change  the 
di'dining  fortunes  of  the  ill-starred  con- 
cern. One  financial  e.\p«>dient  after  an- 
otiier  was  resorted  to.  In  ISO.")  a  second 
del)enture  issue  of  .lUMUMK)  was  offered, 
but  only  £7(),(HM)  was  subscribed — an  elo- 
quent illustration  of  which  way  the  wind 
(Continued   on  page  10-14) 


Remember  the  old 
farm  apples — right  off 
the  trees — with  a  luscious  flavor? 
That's  VILLA(;H,  VI  KW  APPLES 
-sfrown  ill  tlie  crisi),  balmy  moimtain 
air  of  Virginia.      The  peculiar  soil  here 
gives  them  their  liiscious  flivor.     Ripened 
on   the  trees,  packed^  in  strong  cushioned 
boxts  and  shipped  diVeft  to  you  from  the  or 
I  hards— no  cold  storage-no  middleman's  profit. 
100  Choice  Apples  $4.00 
Winesaps,    Mammoth  .  Black    Twigs 
One  varietr  to  each  box     no  assortments 
This  is  a  rare  treat  we  offer  you.     We   pack 
apples  that  are  absolutely  perfect  and  deliver 
them  to  your  home  for  less  than  you  pay  for 
the  cold  storage  kind. 

Our   output    is    limited — order  to-day.     Remit 

I'lieck  or  money  <  rder.   We  prepay  express  e;ist 

of  the  Mississippi.     Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Reference:  Peoples  National  Bank.Lynfh- 

i>iirEr.  Va.     Write  your  name,  postoftiee 

and  express  ofhoo  plaitilv    Ad'ir 

VILLAGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS 

Box  10,  Lovincstnn,  Va. 

^    T  ^^H<>^'»IPV.O^v.r  -    - 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 

Keep    Contracts,    Notes.   Mortgages,   Insur- 
ance Policies  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  keratol  leather.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  safety  deposit 
box.  20  strong  manila  pockets,  4'  xio'j  in.,  with  me'al 
eyelets.  Cord  allows  expansion,  and  holds  without  tving. 
Gnarajitfed  satislactoni  or  Mmifu  lifturned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  58  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

Thinking  About  Christmas? 

Masonic  Shrine  —  Eastern  Star — Odd 
Fellows — Rebekah — Knights  of  Pythias 
-Woodmen    Maccabees 

—  Foresters  —  Knights 
Columbus  and  all  other 
Secret   Society   Buttons 

—  Pin*  Rings — Charms 
—Medals  in  stock  or  made  to  order. 
School-  Clasi  Frat.  Sorority — Society  Pigs 
WINSHIP  &  CO.,  Factory.  705L  Masonic  Temple,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  INVESTMENT  OF  MONEY 

Wo  receive  a  number  of  letters  each  month 
from  subscribers  asking  advice  as  to  invest- 
ments. 

Wiiere  it  is  possible  to  express  an  opinion 
we  do  so,  but  in  many  cases  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  advice. 

We  decided  years  ago  that  we  could  not 
conduct  a  department  of  advice  to  our  read- 
ers because  we  were  not  equipped  to  make 
investigations  at  first  hand  and  because  we 
early  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  trained 
banker  was  the  only  person  competent  to 
give  advice. 

Instead  of  conducting  a  bureau  of  advice  our- 
selves we  have  urinted  regularly  in  this  depart- 
menta  parat;rapli  to  this  effect : 

"We  investigate  carefully  banking  houses  ad- 
vertised in   The  Literary  Digest." 

'I'lu're  are  bankiiiK  houses  dealing  in  securities 
for  which  they  voticli ;  securities  that  they  person- 
.illy  watch  and  securities  that  they  market  subject 
to  conditions  that  safeguard. 

.No  one  may  inuinalitiedly  guarantee  the  safety  of 
any  investment,  but  there  decidedly  is  a  sense  of 
safety  in  dealing  with  a  banker  of  established  rep- 
utation, one  who  is  constantly  alert  to  protect  liis 
clients  and  whose  advice  can  be  accepted  without 
question.  When  we  have  money  to  invest  our- 
selves we  ciuisnlt  such  a  banker. 

Theliterar^Digfest 


November  30,  1912 
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RAY-MOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Round  the  World 

Including   South  Africa  anci  Aus- 
tralia. Jan.  22. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Four  Magniticent  Tours. 
Jan.  2;,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  20,  June  28. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 

Egypt  with  or  without  the  Holy 
Land,  including  Mediterranean 
Countries,  Jan.  h.  Jan.  22.  Feb.  19. 

JAPAN 

Cherry  Blossom  Tour<     Trans-Si- 
berian Route  optional. 
Feb.  14,  March  13. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Spain,  Algeria.  Italy  &  Riviera 
Frequent  departures  Jan.  to  May. 

Various  tins  of   eaili    t\|'>--    Small  Paitirs. 
Idral  L.a<lirs     Til.-  i.c  St  .  f  >  v.-rytliiiiK 

Sendf'ir  book  that  i.itirests  you. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

3U6   Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


University  Travel 


THK  MKDITKKKANKAN 
THK  NILK 
PAI.KSTINK 
GRKKCK 

Sailings  in  January.  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athena  in  Greece. 
Otir  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Settd/or  illustrated  announcement. 
BUREAU   or    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


f 


f\fl[NTIBCBDISEs 


PAiV  AMA  CANAL 

r  West  Indies 
SouTM  America 

By  the    New     Stea..rr)er-s 

'UURENTIC"<»!EGANTIC' 

TWO  LARGEST  NEWEST  and  FINEST 
STEAMERS  TO  TROPICAL  WATERS 

From   New  York. 
-JANUARY  8  - 
JAN. 22      FEB.  8       FEB.22 


POYPT    VIA 

the  J^IVIERA 
and    IXAUY 

B^  the  Mammoth  Steamers 

ADRIATIC"i:^''CeDRlC 

THE   LARGEST    STEAMERS     IN 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN    TRADE 

From   New  York 

-NOVEMBER30- 

JAN.7  JAN.2I  FCB.I8  MAR. 4 

White  SxaaLine.9  Broadwa^NY 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Months'  Tour  Under  Eicort 
Ilt'C.  'iH  lu.Mu}   'i.  $I47.'> 

"All   expenses."     First-class  throughout 
Japan    in    <'Ii<'it>     III<»nn<>iii    I'iiiie 

Send /or  Booklet 

THE    PILGRIM    TOVRS 

RaYMO.ND  &  WllIlCOMB  Co.,  Agts. 

Old   Soiitli  (:liiir<-li  Kld(?..  Iloston 
'i'iit  Filtli  .%\('nii(>,  iVew  York 


(;i(i>>i  ricci    Col  LI  inns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $«.000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent "  and  "What  to  In\ent,"sent 
free.  .Send  rough  sketch  lor  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  tor  sale  at 
our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
Chandi-KE  &  Chandi.ek,  Patent  Attorneys, 
942  F  Street,  Washnigiou,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Miis.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  tlirougii  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen. 45 Owen  lildg.,Wasliingtoii.D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptnessassnred.  .Send  sketch 
oi  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  F.St. Washington,  D  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BEST 
Inventions   Sought   by  Capital.      Write   for 
free  book. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY, 
Dept.  63  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Big  Profits  Are  Assured  You 

on  a  Soulheustern  fiirni.  l.anci  SIO  an  acre 
up— easy  terms,  yicMing  $50  to  S200  an  acre 
annually  Best  social  and  school  privileges. 
The  Southern  Railw.iy  Lines  will  sui>ply  "II 
fncts,  land  lists,  andsubscription  to  "South- 
ern Field"  Free. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 
Land  and  lod.  Agt.,  Room  57,  Waihington,  D.  C. 

AGENTS     WANTED 

AGENTS-GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A 
HOUSKHCJLU  Specialty,  proposition  that 
will  bring  you  $40  to  $75  a  week. 

AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  CO., 
Div.  L,  LEMONT,  ILLS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"FORE.ST  HOME"  VIRGINIA  HAMS 
From  cornfed  yearling  pigs.  Cured  on  the 
farm  by  the  old  .Southern  method.  Tender 
and  infinitely  more  ta.<ty  than  the  i)acking- 
lunise  kind.  8  to  16  lbs..  Sue.  lb.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Freight  paid  on  100  lbs.  "  Forest 
Home"  Country  Sausage.  Cle.m,  whole- 
some, delicious.  Made  from  little  pigs  and 
pure  spices.  In  5.  10. '-'0  or  .W  lb.  boxes,  l-'.acli 
pound  wrapped  in  parchment.  20c.  lb. 
FoKE.ST  Home  Fak.'H  Purcellville,  V.i. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Seiui  SKeicii  lor  free  renort  as  lo 
patentaDiiuv  GUIDE  liOCJK.  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vamaoie  List  of  Inven- 
tion; wanted,  sent  tree.  ONE  MILLION 
D(  )I,LAR.S  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  iis  advernseri  free  in  World's 
Progress  :  samnie  net 
VICTOR  T.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington, 


LARGE  PROFITS  MADE  WITH  A 
"LONG"  CRISPETTE  M.ACHINE.  One 
man  reports  profits  of  #1,500  in  one  month; 
another  $1 .465:  another  f  600  grbss  in  one  week; 
anotlicr  $2.50  in  one  day.  Many  report  excel- 
lent profits.  Splendid  locations  are  open 
everywhere.  Put  a  machine  in  a  window,  small 
store  or  small  place  in  any  city.  It  draws 
crowds — everybody  buys.  Costs  little  to  start, 
i'.ig  profits  soon  made.  No  skill  required  to 
operate  machine.  Send  for  free  book  "  How 
To  Make  Money  In  The  Crispette  Business." 
W.  Z.  LONC; 

640  High  Street 

Springfield,  Ohio 


OWN  A  BUSINESS.  MAKE  BIG  MO- 
NEY. Be  independent.  Start  during  spare 
time  at  home  and  grow  fast.  Mail  Order  or 
local.  We,  as  manufacturers,  have  a  new 
"tested  out"  selling  plan  that  will  make  big 
money  for  our  co-workers.  Newly  patented 
everyday  necessities  of  positive  merit.  Re- 
peat orders.  We  train  you.  Are  now  ready 
to  add  representatives  in  all  localities.  Get 
out  of  the  "rut"  and  write  me  for  full  outline 
of  (copyrighted)  plans,  sworn  statements  and 
positive  proof.  Grasp  this  opportunity  by 
writing  me  today.    J.  M.  Pease,  Pres. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO., 
613  Pease  Bldg.,  Main  St.,        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  H YDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  waterso 
teet.  etc.     (inaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co. .2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


DEBATERS  !    You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  club  women,  writers, 
we  can  give  yon  just  the  help  you  need. 
THK  BURK.Jil-  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  .Albany.  lud. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


University  Prints 


2.000  at  one  cent  each.     Grwk  HandlK>ok  by  Ed 
iiMind  Von  Mach.  1  vol  .$1..')0.      Italian  HaiulbDoks 
2  vols.     $1  Tin  each.     Send  2e  stamp  for  cntahi^ue 
BlUCivll'  OF  l'.\l%-|<:U8ITV 'nc.%\Ki. 

19  TRl.MTV  PL.\CK,  BOSTO.N. 


ElOBeiEr|$260 

hest  manaeement.  best  testimonials,  and  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TheTEMPLETOURS.  8  BeaconSt..  Boston, Mast. 

CnPlAI  TrtlTPQ  Small.e.xcliisivp  pal  ties. 
•JVV^IAIj  IVfUIViJ  Tours  toEurupe,  Esypi 
Orient  and  Americas.  Winter  and  snmmer  parties. 
Remarkahle  inexpeniive  tour  sailing  Jan.  for  Medi- 
terranean. MRS.  PRESTON. 610  KivcrsideDrivcN.  Y. 


FOR  YOUK  TIIIP    .lBRO.%l>     LKARltf 


EIIMC 
FRIVIAIM 

IMISM  or 

.lAIM 


I 

In  a  few  tninutes  of  pleasant 
diversion  every  day  for  a  little  while 
you  can  learn  any  of  the  great 
foreign  langtiages  by 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 


Surrrsilnl,  breause  It  \t  Natiire'i  onn  metbod 

Almost  nnconseionsly  you  glide  into  thinking  \u 
tlie  new  languaxe.  this  t)ein!;  the  natural,  sure  way 
of  lieeoming  familiar  with  the  new  tongue.  Yciu 
will  speak,  think,  and  write  the  new  language  in 
surpi-isinglv  short  time.  Thousands  of  "Digest" 
readers  have  used  it.  Price  (or  each  langnage, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


4;OI.VU  TO  i».\nis  J 

Be  sure  to  read  F.  Hirkeley  Smith  e 
books:  (1)  "How  I'lirls  .liimwfs  It- 
8<'lf."  IlluslntteH.  +1  50.  (2|  "I'iii;l8- 
laiis  Oiil-of-Oooi'si."  How  they  live 
and  what  they  <io  in  summer-time. 
Illustrated,  tl.rfl.  i3i  'The  Real 
I.aliii  Quiirler  of  Paris  $1.20. 
ooi\<;  TO  l,0\l»0\  ! 

Don't  miss  F.  Berkele.v  Smith  8  book 
"111  l>»n<li>n  Town."  Shows  you  the 
real  .Johnny  Bull  as  you  would  not 
otherwise  see  liini.  Illustriited.  ^1-50. 
Als<iFred'k  Hastiui.'s'H"lta«-k  Streets 
anil  l.oiKloii  MiiiHiii"    25  cents. 

I  INK  A  n  U.XAl,I-S  COJIPUNT,  N>w  York 


AROUND  theWORLDi, 

Four  months'  Tourde  Luxe  leaves  New 
York  Jan  11.  .Small  private  party.  In» 
elusive  Fare  $1,525. 

EGYPT  and  the  NILE 

Cook's  luxurious  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  during  the  season  for  the 
First  and  Second  Cataracts,  the  Sudan, 
etc.  Also  elegant  private  steamers  and 
Daliabeahs  for  private  parties. 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

46th  Annual  Series  of  inclusive-rate  tours 
to  F'.gypt,  the  Nile,  and  Holy  Land,  Six 
Tours  during  Jan.,  Feb.  and  March. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Next  departure  January  22 

Our  complete  chain  of  /^f  offices 

A  round  the  IVorld/urnishes  un- 

eguailed  and  unique  facilities. 

Send  for  Programme  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  '264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Boston,   Philadelphia,   Chicago, 

San    Francisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's    Travellers'    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


Around  the  World 

From  San  Francisco  Feb.  6 

S.  S.  Cleveland  no  days— 

$650  up  including  all 

necessary  expenses. 

!>°  Panama  Canal 

West  Indies,  Bermuda  and 

the  .Spanish  Main. 
8  CRUISES  by  S.   S.  Vic- 
toria Luise  and  the  S.  S. 
Moltke  during  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  Apl. 

Weekly  Tours 

by  Atlas  Line  to  Jamaica 
and  Panama  Canal. 


Write  for  ftill  information 

Hamburg- American 
Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


PlftRMERs:gErROPEAM 


I*ers»ii;iil.v    i:<»iidu<-le<l    I'artie.s  in 
Ma>.  jane  aiul  July  t<i  the 

coivti.S;f.\t  .%\u  rkitikii  i.si.ks 
woRW.w.  s%vKOK.\  <fc  df:.\.m.%rk 

SK.ND  Edil  ITINERARIV>; 
We  have  unequalled  facilities  for  hooking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
Ne^v  )  ork  or  Boston.     Write  for  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 
George  E.  Marstebs 

248  Washington  St  .  Boston    31  W.  30th  St  ,  N.  Y. 


HAUTAUQU 


)RIENTAL  TOURS  Fj 

Sailing  Jan.  22,  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18,  1913,  for 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece.  Finest 
accommodations — cultured  leaders.  Descrip- 
tive booklet  n-ow  ready. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


Travel  with  Duuning 

THE  NILE  TO  THE  SND  CATARA*  T 

Palestine,     .January.     Ft'bruary     and     Marcli. 
Unsurpassed  tour.      Book  early. 

Spring  and  suiiuner  tours  to  Europe.     Tours 

AroiiiKl  the  World    I*rlvate  paiiiis  u  bpeoialty. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

lO?  (  niii;i-e::rtti*^'iial  Hons--.   Boston 

6nri  Spri-rkrls-Call   Bl'tir   .  "^an   Kruncisro. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  TOURS 

GIBRALTAR.  ALGIERS,  ITALY,  RIVIERA,  SWITZ- 
ERLAND, FRANCE,  SPAIN.     lli<iU>st  class 

m.     POrTKII     lOntS    CO.,    The     KlUinin,    .>.    T. 

IKstahliihcd  1870) 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

.Sixth    Season.      Kxperienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dean  Tours,  161  DcTonshire  St.,  Boston 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season— Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAINF.  TOIUS     (;i,K.>S  KAM.S.  .N.  T. 


Kcypt.  Palest ine,  Greece,  Jan.  25,  April 
9.  Co-operative.  Best  value.  Lowest  price. 
Thorough,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
Small  select  party.  Conducted  by  Prof  Libby. 
LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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Silver  City 

New  Mexico 


to   cure 


Come  here 
tuberculosis 


About  //rt//"ilie  people  of  Sil  verCity  came  with 
tubercu.Dbis  and  were  cured.     '1  he  climate 
which  brought  health  t<i  them,  and  to  hun- 
dreds whu  went  away,  offers  other  tubercu- 
lous patients  their  greatest  chance  for  relief 
or  permanent  cure.     So  ideal  is  the  climate 
here  fur  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  that 
U.  S.  GoTemment  experts,  after  inrestigat- 
ing  every  likely  locality,  chose  this  section 
for    the    $1,500,000    Army  Sanitarium. 
If  you  are  seekinfj  a  rlimate  in  which  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  can  be  carried  on  tinder  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  Silver  City  offers  you  a 
combination  of  advantages  not  found  anywhere  else. 

Ideal  the  ^^  "^"s*  ^  realized  that  the  cure  of 
rear  round  tuberculosis  is  not  a  "one  season" 
treatment.  Therefore  a  climate,  to 
be  most  favorable,  should  be  ideal  alt  year.  At 
Silver  City  outdoor  life  is  not  only  possible  but 
pleasant  the  year  round.  Winters  are  kept  short 
and  mild  by  the  latitude  (the  same  as  Savannah, 
Ga.)  and  by  protecting  mountains.  Summer 
nights  are  made  cool  by  the  altitude— 6oocr  feet. 
There's  not  a  day  of  the  briglit,  sunny  winter  when 
vou  cannot  sit  out,  in  comfort,  with  few  wraps. 
Nor  a  night  of  summer  when  you  won't  want  cover 
The  wonderfully  brilliant  sunshine  (over  300  sunny 
days)  and  the  clear,  dry,  cool,  bracing  mountain 
air,  is  working  wonder  cures. 

The  benefito  Every  factor  that  increases  vitaliU' 
of  altitude  P^'f',^  *"  overthrow  tuberculosis.  It 
has  been  conclusively  proven  that  al- 
titude increases  vitality  by  adding  to  tlie  white  blood 
corpuscles,  and  bringing  the  blood  pressure  of  a 
tuberculous  patient  to  that  of  a  person  in  full  health. 
Beautiful  .^o  arid  desert   here;  the   ground 

Eovironment  "'*  covered  with  herbage  (prevent- 
ing  du-.t  and  sand  storms);  and  is 
wooded  near  town  and  heavily  wooded  back  to- 
wards the  mountains.  Beautiful  scenery;  good 
roads.  Silver  City  is  a  modern  town  of  4000  with 
well  stocked  stores  and  every  convenience  of  tele- 
phones, electric  lights,  good  water,  etc  ,  reached 
via  Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific. 
Exceptionally  eo.uipped  sanitariums. 
If  you  have  tuberculosis 
you  want  to  enlist  at  once  the  co-operation  of  the 
most  favorable  climate;  for  this  means  the  most 
chances  of  a  cure  at  the  least  cost  of  time  and 
money.  Write  today  for  free  book  describing  the 
advantages  of  Sliver  City;  in  the  Government 
approved  location. 

DOCTORS '  T^^  climatic  excellence  of  Silver 
1/VV1WI\0.  City  will  surely  interest  you. 
May  V.V-  not  sind  you  some  technical  information  and 
the  opinions  of  members  of  your  own  profession.' 

Sec'y.  1 11  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 


A  Strong,  Practical 

HEHBEEHflH 

K-M-  II. -i,-,,, lis        l.,.'i,  1,1  ^  1 J,  ,. 

Nntiitf*!  wihkI  liHnilli..  Oiiainntml. 
.S..n.|  f(ir  iHKikl.  t.  Brown  Fc.Mini,' 
Uinhr.ll.iO.v.  4    R  St  .    I.viin.  MiiSB. 


The   Berkshire  Hills 

SANATORIUM 

FOR   THE  .SCIENTIFIC  TRE.4TMENT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 
With  an  c.irly  diaRnosi.s  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
tMCerous  LMowths  are  curable.     When  writiiiR  lor  mforma- 
Uon  describe  case  in  which  you  arc  inieresied     Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D.. 

(l-ormerly  Dis.  W.  K.  p.rown  S:  .Son) 
North    Adams,    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


INVESTMENTS   AND   HNANCE 

(Continued  from  page  1042) 

was  blowing.  In  1898  the  capital  was  in- 
creased by  the  creation  of  110,000  deferred 
shares  of  £10  each,  and  the  ordinary  stock 
was  made  preferred  ordinary.  Nothing, 
however,  improved  the  dismal  outlook. 
New  brewers  were  engaged  from  time  to 
time,  sudden  bursts  of  adverti.sing  activ- 
ity were  tried,  lager  beer  was  added  to  the 
products  of  the  company;  still  the  sales 
continued  to  dwindle,  and  the  various 
stocks  dwindled  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

"A  committee  appointed  in  1901  to  re- 
value the  business  showed  a  deficiency  of 
£1,670,000,  or,  allowing  for  the  reserve, 
of  £1,430,000.  Then  ensued  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  surgeon's  pitiless  knife.  It 
was  recommended,  and  ultimately  adopted, 
that  80  per  cent,  should  be  written  off  the 
deferred  ordinary  and  50  per  cent,  off  the 
preferred  ordinarj'  {i.e.,  the  original  or- 
dinary) ;  and  that  the  remaining  £770,000 
of  preferred  and  ordinary  stock  should  be 
merged  into  a  new  stock.  So  that  the 
present  proposal  to  cut  down  the  ordinary 
stock  to  2  J^  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  amount 
really  means  2^  W^  cent,  of  50  per  cent. 
so  far  as  the  original  ordinary'  stock  is  con- 
cerned; or,  to  make  it  clear,  a  £100  invest- 
ment that  would  have  sold  for  £180  in 
1887  is  reckoned  as  worth  £1  5s.  to-day. 
Next  to  total  extinction  nothing  could  be 
more  complete  and  humiliating. 

"At  last  the  ine\'itable  happened,  and 
in  July,  1911,  receivers  were  appointed. 
It  was  realized  that  something  very  dras- 
tic would  have  to  be  done.  There  was 
more  than  a  suggestion — a  definite  pro- 
posal— to  amalgamate  with  Ind,  Coope, 
&  Co.,  another  company  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  notion  that  two  minuses 
will  make  a  plus  is  a  favorite  one  with  a 
certain  optimistic  type  of  financier;  but 
AUsopp's  advisers  were  certainly  wise  in 
decUning  to  link  their  desperate  fortunes 
with  the  equally  desperate  fortunes  of  Ind, 
Coope.  There  were  only  two  possibiUties 
left — to  sell  the  whole  business,  stock, 
lock,  and  barrel,  to  the  highest  bidder  or  to 
wipe  out  most  of  the  minor  interests,  get 
in  some  new  capital,  and  carry  on  the  com- 
pany largely  and  frankly  in  the  interests 
of  the  first  debenture  holders.  The  latter 
course  is  the  one  that  is  coming  up  for 
consideration.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
have  already  been  published,  and  they  are 
epitomized  in  the  vivid  fact  that,  inclu- 
ding liabilities  to  creditors,  no  less  than 
£2,700,000  is  to  be  vvTitten  off.  The  rec- 
ords of  joint-stock  enterprise  show  many 
examples  of  the  rise  of  the  rocket  and  the 
fall  of  the  stick,  but  few  more  edifying  in 
their  thoroughness  than  this. 

"What  is  the  reason  of  it?  Guinness's 
and  Bass's  are  prosperous  concerns.  What 
is  the  canker-worm  that  has  eaten  the  life 
out  of  AUsopp's?  Was  the  price  paid  for 
the  brewery  excessive?  Was  the  manage- 
ment old-fashioned?  Were  the  tied-houses 
tinremunerative?  In  any  ease  the  ques- 
tions are  belated  now.  The  only  practical 
one  is.  Can  anything  yet  be  made  of  AU- 
sopp's, given  reduced  capital,  money  to 
work  it,  and  a  thoroughly  businesslike 
board?" 


An  Old  Champion. — Miss  Culchaw — 
"  Do  you  like  the  '  Passing  of  Arthur  '  ? 

Mr.  Chump — "  I'm  not  up  on  football 
players.  What  team  is  he  on?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


Swatting  Back. — Mrs.  Hika.m  Okkkn — 
"  I'm  afraid  you  won't  do.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  find  out,  you  have  worked  in  six  or 
seven  places  during  the  past  year." 

M188  Brady — "  Well,  an'  how  manny 
girls  has  herself  had  in  the  same  toime?  No 
less,  I'm  thiukiu.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  vifords,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  u-ill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
wilt  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"P.  L.  M.."  Bridgeport,  Conn. — "Does  the 
verb  *to  disillusion'  exist,  and  if  not,  how  could 
the  following  sentence  be  better  exprest:  'I  tried 
to  disillusion  him'?  " 

You  will  find  "  di.sillusion "  (both  noiui  and 
verb)  in  the  dictionaries  (see  Standard  Diction- 
ary, p.  526,  column  3). 

"E.  W.  P.,  Jr.."  East  Northfleld,  RIass.— 
"Please  state  (1)  whether  "any  one  else'  is  ever 
writt«n  as  one  word,  and  (2)  whether  to  form 
the  po.s.se.ssive  you  make  it  'any  one's  else'  or 
'anyone  else's.'  " 

(1)  Always  as  two  words.  (2)  Either  "any 
one  else's"  or  "any  ono's_else,"  but  the  former  is 
preferred. 

"W.  E.  K.,"  Washington.  D.  C— "  (1)  Kindly 
decide  whether  the  following  .sentence  is  correct: 
'He  disputes  the  justness  of  the  .claim,  asserting 
that  the  services  rendered  were  unsatisfactory 
and  that,  even  if  they  had  been  satisfactory,  the 
amount  claimed  therefor  is  excessive  (or  trouW 
have  been  excessive).'  (2)  Is  the  expression  'stiU 
continues'  permissible,  as,  'He  reports  that  the 
condition  complained  of  s<i7/ con/t'nues'?  (3)  Are 
such  forms  as  "Plans  are  now  rnaking'  and  'The 
hou.se  now  building'  considered  good  usage  at 
present?" 

(1)  Say,  "the  amount  would  be  excessive." 
(2)  Yes.  The  adverb  reenforces  the  verb;  but 
it  should  not  be  used  unless  needed.  (3)  One 
more  often  hears  or  writes,  "Plans  are  now  being 
made."  "Plans  are  making"  is  not  incorrect, 
but  strikes  most  people  as  a  bit  old-fashioned. 

"H.  O.  L.,  "  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Please  ex- 
plain the  correct  usages  of  'each  other'  and  'one 
another.'  Is  it  not  correct  to  say,  'My  friend 
and  I  met  each  other  yesterday'  and  "The  five 
friends  stopt  to  shake  hands  with  one  another '  ?  " 

"Each  other"   should  properly  be  applied   to 

two;    "one  another"  to  more  than  two. 

"A.  J.  B.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "Please  give  me 
the  latest  and  correct  pronimciation  of  'garage.'  " 

The  proper  pronunciation  is  ga-rSzh,  the  "a's" 

as   in  aha!   "zh"   as   "z"   in  azure.     The    word 

may  in  time  become  anglicized  and  cease  to  have 

its  Frencli  pronunciation. 

"D.  L.."  Paradox,  N.  Y. — "Please  state 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  grammatically 
correct:  'Promptness  at  meal-time,  lessons,  and 
taps  is  a  feature.'  " 

The  sentence  is  correct,  but  somewhat  am- 
biguous. It  can  be  made  clear  by  repeating  the 
preposition  with  "lessons"  and  "taps." 

"X.  X."  Oakland,  Cal.— "  (1)  Please  state 
which  is  correct:  S  S  Titanic'  or  S.  S.  Titanic' 
(2)  Is  'Take  an  S.  P.  train'  correct,  or  should  it 
be 'Take  a  S.  P.  train'?  (3)  Which  is  correct: 
'y's'  or  'y.s'?" 

(1)  S.  S.  Titanic. 

(2)  An  S.  P.  train. 

(3)  Y'S. 

"R.  B.  V.  v.."  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — "In  the 
phrase  "and  named  individuals  whom,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  brought  to  trial.'  is  the  form  'whom' 
rightly  used,  and  if  so,  why?" 

"  Who."  not  "whom,"  because  the  word  is  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  "ought." 

".I.  B.  R.."  Turners  Falls.  Mass.—"  (1)  Kindly 
state  whether  tiie  following  expression  is  idio- 
matic: '1  found  this  so  interesting  .  .  .  that  I 
could  not  but  fool  that  it  would  interest  your  read- 
ers.' (2)  Is  my  own  question  sufficiently  com- 
ploio  without  'or  not'?  ' 

(1)  "But"  in  the  sen.se  of  "only  "  has  negative 
force;  hence  "siot  but"  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  modern  Englisli,  for  the  language  now  avoids 
"double  negatives.  "  One  should  say  "could  but 
feel." 

(2)  Yes;  "or  not"  may  be  added,  but  is  not 
necessary. 

"R.  H.  M.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Ploa.se  give  me 
the  cornvt  use  of  the  words  'should'  and  'would* 
in  the  following  sentences:  'I  .should  certainly  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  could  se<i  your  way  clear  to 
a.ssist  mo' ;  '  I  would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you 
can  see  your  way  clear  to  assist  me.' " 

Use  should  in  both  cases.     Do  not  use  would 

with  a  stibject  of  the  first  person  unless  you  are 

s|>ouking  of  the  subject's  willingness  or  definite 

inclination,  or  else  by  would  you  mean  "  was  ftccus- 

toined  to.  used  to." 
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WILL  THE  DEMOCRATS  FREE  THE  PHILIPPINES? 


IT  MAY  SEEM  a  trifle  bitter  that  after  fourteen  years  of 
our  rule  the  Filipino  is  not  only  willing  to  see  our  starry 
banner  leave  his  archipelago,  but  holds  a  regular  celebration 
at  the  bare  prospect  of  it.  More  than  twentj'  thousand  Filipinos, 
dispatches  tell  us,  paraded  the  streets  of  Manila  in  "wildest 
jubilation"  over  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  "listened  to  addresses  in  which  the  rule  of  the  United 
States  Avas  declared  practically  at  an  end."  On  this  occasion, 
moreover,  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion foUoAving  the  war  with  Spain,  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance and  political  speech  since  his  capture  by  General  Funston 
in  190L  These  facts,  as  well  as  the  comment  of  the  Filipino 
press,  say  the  correspondents,  reflect  a  prevailing  belief  in  the 
islands  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Democratic  Administration 
"will  be  to  arrange  for  their  independence.  Nor  is  this  impression 
entirely  confined  to  the  Filipinos.  In  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  we  read  that  "some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  talking  of  giving  the  Philippines  limited  in- 
dependence on  July  4,  1913,"  and  the  same  correspondent  quotes 
Chairman  Henrj'  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  as  predicting 
that  one  of  the  first  measures  to  go  before  the  House  will  be  the 
Jones  Bill,  which  provides  for  qualified  self-government  at  once 
and  complete  independence  at  the  end  of  eight  years.  The  press 
also  quote  Speaker  Champ  Clark's  declaration  that  he  intends 
to  use  "every  endeavor"  to  free  the  Filipinos  "for  their  good 
and  our  own." 

The  Philippine  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform,  it  Avill  be 
recalled,  reaffirms  the  party's  opposition  to  "a  policy  of  imperial- 
ism and  colonial  exploitation  in  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere," 
and  asks  for  "an  immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon 
as  a  stable  government  can  be  established,  such  independence 
to  be  guaranteed  bj'  us  until  the  neutralization  of  the  islands  can 
be  secured  by  treaty  with  other  Powers."  This,  remarks  the 
>,"ew  York  Evening  Fosl  (Ind.),  is  not  a  promise  of  "immediate 
independence,"  but  of  "the  immediate  adoption  of  a  pledge  of 
independence  at  the  earliest  practicable  date."  "In  away  this 
declaration  does  not  go  beyond  that  made  by  the  Republicans 
in  the  past,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Post  (Prog.),  which  adds,  how- 
ever, that  "the  Republicans  always  had  an  idea  that  the  Filipinos 
could  not  safely  be  turned  loose  for  forty  years";  and  that  "the 
Democrats  hope  to  do  the  thing  more  quickly."  After  all,  it 
continues,  this  question  ought  not  to  be  a  political  one  at  all; 


"it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  plain  Americanism,  of  a  belief  in  the 
right  of  all  people  to  rule  themselves  if  they  know  how."  It  is 
on  the  question  of  how  soon  the  Filipinos  will  "know  how" 
that  we  find  the  widest  divergence  of  editorial  opinion.  Thus 
while  some  papers  cite  facts  and  authorities  in  support  of  their 
belief  that  the  Filipinos  are  already  comjjetent  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  others  cite  other  facts  and  authorities  to  prove  that 
dire  consequences  would  follow  our  withdrawal  from  the  islands 
now  or  in  the  near  future.  To  quote  again  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"Two  serious  arguments  will,  however,  be  used  to  impress 
those  who  have  thought  only  superficially  on  this  matter.  How 
about  the  wild  tribes?  will  be  asked.  And  how  about  the  possi- 
bihty  of  these  people  governing  themselves?  The  facts  about 
the  non-Christian  tribes  are  that  thej'  constitute  but  600,000  out 
of  7,600.000  people;  they  dwell  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
they,  says  Judge  James  H.  Blount  in  his  new  book, '  The  American 
Occupation  of  the  Philippines,'  '  cut  little  more  figure,  if  any,  in 
the  general  political  equation,  than  the  American  Indian  does 
with  us  to-day.'  To  those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this  question 
we  most  heartily  recommend  this  excellent  volume  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  was  an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  war  and  subsequent- 
ly a  judge.  He  has  not  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Filipinos  to  set  up  .satisfactory  governments 

"Under  the  promise  of  independence,  he  declares,  a  'very  fair 
electorate  of  at  least  one-third,  possibly  one-half,  of  the  adult 
male  population,  could  be  built  up.'  The  setting  up  of  prospec- 
tive Filipino  States  would,  he  says,  'electrify  the  Filipino  body 
politic,'  as  would  the  mere  definite  promise  of  independence. 
But  without  that  definite  promi.se,  nothing  can  be  gained.  Least 
of  all  would  it  be  fair  to  deny  self-government  to  millions  because 
of  a  fractioaof  the  uncivilized  among  them.  We  must,  as  Judge 
Blount  says,  make  clear  to  all  concerned,  and  particularly  to  the 
American  grafter  and  Filipino  demagogue,  '  that  the  government 
of  a  remote  and  alien  people  is  to  have  no  permanent  place  in 
the  purposes  of  our  national  life.'" 

The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  while  indorsing  the  Demo- 
cratic attitude,  warns  against  haste,  and  has  this  to  say: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  eampaigu 
in  1900  chiefly  on  the  issue  of  imperialism  and  Filipino  independ- 
ence, and  tho  defeated,  the  Democratic  party  has  refused  to 
beheve  that  that  verdict  represented  the  country's  final  answer 
and  has  kept  it  to  the  front  ever  since  as  a  vital  question  of 
national  policy  and  honor.  The  Jones  Bill,  which  Avas  introduced 
at  the  last  session  and  which  is  to  be  called  up  soon  after  the 
reassembling  of  Congress  in  December,  is  designed  to  redeem  this 
Democratic  pledge,  and  its  friends  hope  that  it  will  become  a 
law  early  next  spring. 

."The  Jones  Bill  provides  for  a  probationary  independence  ior 
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a  [K-riod  ol  <ii,'lit  y*'ars,  during  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  ha\x'  a  veto  power  over  any  h^gislation  which  might 
be  pass<>d  by  the  Filipino  Congress.  It  reduces  the  quaUfication 
for  the  franchise  from  500  pesos  to  250,  and  from  those  who  can 
read  and  write  Spanish  or  English  to  those  who  can  read  and  write 
a  native  language.  Th(>  IMiilipi)inc  Legislature  at  present  con- 
sists of  the  Philippine  Commission,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  an  upper  house,  and  the  Assembly, 
elected  by  Filipino  voters,  as  the  lower.  This  system  has  been 
in  operation  since  1907,  but  it  has  not  satisfied  the  aspirations 
of  the  natives,  and  Manuel  Quezon,  their  Delegate  to  Congress, 
is  leading  the  fight  for  national  emancipation. 

''The  only  substantial  objection  to  the  Jones  Bill  seems  to  be 
the  insufficiency  of  the  probationary  period  provided.  Eight 
years  is  scarcely  long  enough  to  educate  the  Filipinos  in  the  art 
of  self-government.  It  is  true  that  they  have  had  some  five 
years  of  preliminary  training  and  that  they  have  had  the  advant- 
age of  American  contact  and  ci\ilization  since  we  delivered  them 
from  Spanish  rule  in  1898.  But  they  have  not  been  walking 
alone,  and  15  or  20  years  of  probation  would  be  wiser  than  8 
and  would  better  serve  to  confirm  their  self-control  and  balance. 

"Of  the  righteousness  of  the  principle  and  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  Jones  Bill  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  have  no  moral  right  to  hold  the  Philippines  indefinitely,  and 
it  is  bad  national  policy  to  do  so." 

Still  other  papers  urge  a  withdraw^al  from  the  Philippines  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  as  a  mere  matter  of  economy.  The 
islands,  they  say,  are  not  only  a  bad  investment,  they  are  a 
heavy  burden.  Thus  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  characterizes 
the  Philippines  as  "an  extravagant  child  in  the  family  that 
contributes  nothing  to  the  general  maintenance."  A  fair  esti- 
mate of  what  they  are  costing  us,  saj's  this  Boston  paper,  is 
$75,000, 0{X)  a  year,  "which,  spread  through  the  cumbersome 
system  of  federal  taxation,  means  the  extraction  of  several  times 
as  much  from  the  pockets  of  the  people."  This  is  liigher  than 
the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  in  reporting  liis  bill  to 
Congress,  said  that  we  could  save  .150,000,000  annually  by  giving 
self-government  to  the  Filipinos.  And  there  are  still  other 
authorities  who  maintain,  with  President  Taft,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  islands  is  wholly  self-supporting. 

Among  those  prophesying  disaster  as  a  result  of  any  change  in 
our  present  policy  toward  the  Philippines,  we  find  papers  of  all 
political  complexions,  including  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  and 
Star  (Ind.),  Hartford  Times  (Dem.),  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.),  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  Ohio  Stale  Journal 
(Rep.),  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 


and  Evening  Mail  (Prog.),  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.-Rep.), 
Philadelphia  /rt3?<trer  (Rep.),  and  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.). 
The  Hartford  Times  dwells  upon  the  strategical  importance 
of  the  Philippines,  both  from  a  military  and  a  commercial 
point  of  \new,  and  remarks  that  "the  awakening  of  dormant 
Asia  might  easily  render  Manila  a  port  of  world-wide  importance 
and  the  islands  as  necessary  to  the  safeguarding  of  our  trade 
routes  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  to  the  British  Empire  now." 
The  New  York  Commercial  remarks  altruistically  that  altho  "we 
are  ruling  these  islands  at  a  heavy  financial  loss,"  nevertheless 
"we  have  undertaken  the  job  in  good  faith,  and  are  bound  in 
honor  to  see  it  through  to  the  end."  "Will  President  Wilson 
convert  the  Democratic  party  into  an  Aguinaldo  Aid  Society?" 
asks  the  Washington  Star  in  apparent  alarm;  and  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  remarks  that  the  Democratic  program  on  this  point 
"begins  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  blunder."  Urging  this 
nation  not  to  shirk  a  duty  that  is  burdensome,  the  Washington 
Post  remarks : 

"Even  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint,  the  only  thing  that/ 
the  United  States  can  do  with  honor  is  to  continue  its  present 
attitude  toward  the  Philippines.  The  United  States  is  now 
putting  civilization  into  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  job  that  will 
extend  over  many  years.  Not  until  the  present  children  of  the 
islands,  who  are  being  taught  high  standards,  have  grown  to 
their  majority,  will  it  be  safe  to  give  the  Filipinos  independence. 

"The  United  States  Government  is  carrying  on  the  work  of 
education  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Jones  Bill  provides  for 
gradual  steps  toward  independence,  but  such  a  bill  is  unnecessary. 
The  gradual  steps  are  being  taken  already.  As  soon  as  the 
Filipinos  are  fit  for  self-government.  Congress  can  take  action. 
To  act  now,  when  the  future  Filipino  is  merely  in  the  making, 
would  demonstrate  that  the  Democrats  are  beginning  the  old 
reckless  game  of  shooting  without  aiming." 

Moreover,  say  other  critics  of  the  Jones  Bill,  to  give  political 
independence  to  the  islands  at  this  stage  would  be  a  crippling 
blow  to  their  commercial  prosperity.  A  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Sun  states  on  the  authority  of  "army 
officers  and  others  who  have  had  administrative  experience  in 
the  islands,"  that  "stagnation  of  the  Philippines  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Filipinos  themselves  will  result"  even  from  the 
present  talk  among  Democratic  leaders  of  hastening  Philippine 
independence.     We  read: 

"The  possibility  of  the  islands  being  soon  turned  over  to  the 
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'AND   A    MEKKY    OLD   SOUL  WAS   HE." 

— Macaiiley  in  the  New  York  World. 


ANOTHER   GAME   THAT   NEEDS   REVISED    RULES. 

— Plaschke  in  tlie  Louisville  Post. 
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THE    REWARD   OF   V2VLOR. 


The  Medal  of  Honor,  which  is  to  the  American  soldier  what  the  Victoria  Cross  is  to  the  British,  was  recently  awarded  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  five  men  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  first  picture.  Tlie  first,  on  the  reader's  left,  is  Capt.  Julian  Gaujot,  of 
the  1st  Cavalry,  who  went  alone  under  fire  to  the  Federal  garrison  at  Douglas  and  persuaded  the  remnant  of  the  Mexican  forces  to  surrender 
to  him  before  they  were  all  killed  bj'  the  insurgents.  The  four  others,  reading  in  the  same  order,  are  Capt.  Archie  Miller,  Lieut.  Arthur 
H.  Wilson,  Lieut.  John  T.  Kennedy,  and  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Joseph  Henderson,  all  of  the  (Ith  Cavalry,  who  displayed  extraordinary 
courage  in  the  Philippines  in  the  capture  of  Jikiri,  a  Jolo  pearl  pirate.  The  story  of  this  exploit  will  be  found  on  page  109.5.  The  central 
cut  shows  the  coveted  medal,  which  many  regard  as  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  Government.  There  are  at  present  only  about 
thirty-five  men  in  the  active  service  who  have  received  it.     On  the  reader's  right  President  Taft  is  presenting  this  medal  to  Captain  (Jaujot. 


Filipinos  has  already  caused  a  cessation  in  the  flow  of  capital  to 
the  Philippines.  Americans  who  have  already  in\'ested  in  the 
Philippines  declare  they  will  not  venture  another  cent  in  the 
islands'  industries  until  they  know  whether  or  no  American  con- 
trol is  to  be  continued. 

'"On  his  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific  Major-Oeneral  Leonard 
Wood,  former  commander  of  the  Philippines  Division,  was  be- 
sieged by  Americans  interested  in  the  Philippines,  who  said  they 
were  planning  to  sever  all  business  connections  in  the  islands  if 
the  uncertaint}^  as  to  the  continuance  of  American  control  con- 
tinued much  longer.  Decisive  action  by  the  Democrats  in  favor 
of  freeing  the  Philippines  within  the  next  few  years  will  result  in 
a  general  exodus  from  the  islands  of  Americans  and  other  foreign 
investors,  according  to  reports  received  here." 


THE  EMPTY   COAL-SCUTTLE 

CONSUMERS  who  turn  to  their  favorite  newspapers  to 
find  out  why  they  are  paying  so  much  for  coal,  are 
informed  that  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  coal  supply.  The 
more  conservative  papers  adopt  a  reassuring  tone.  The  shortage 
is  "temporary,"  and  "nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,"  according 
to  one  editor,  who  attributes  it  to  the  lack  of  a  reserve  supply 
because  of  the  strike  last  spring,  and  to  a  shortage  of  cars  for 
carrying  the  coal,  which  "results  from  the  imperfect  machinery 
for  getting  cars  back  to  the  lines  which  own  them  when  in  the 
transporting  of  freight  they  have  passed  over  to  other  railroad 
lines."     So  the  New  York  Tribune  is  inclined  to  advise  us  thus: 

"If  every  one  would  put  in  coal  only  as  he  needed  it  no  one 
would  suffer  from  the  shortage,  and  there  would  be  no  'famine' 
and  no  'famine'  prices.  And  every  one  might  feel  sure  that 
when  his  small  stock  ran  out  it  would  be  possible  to  replenish  it. 
Coal  is  being  constantly  mined  and  brought  to  the  city." 

The  New  York  Commercial,  too,  puts  much  faith  in  an  opti- 
mistic report  made  b.y  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Merchants 
Association,  which  concludes  with  these  words: 

"Providing  no  unforeseen  contingencies  arise  the  aggregate 
of  production  will  reach  the  normal  during  the  next  three  months, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  sufficient  coal  on  hand  to  meet  every 
reasonable  demand  for  consumption." 

But  others,  especially  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  New  England  cities,  are  not  so  easily  satisfied.  Whatever 
may  be  the  reason,  there  is  an  admitted  actual  shortage  of  some 


5,000,000  tons,  and  this,  declares  the  New  York  Times,  "is 
somebody's  fault."  Stove  coal  in  thes^  cities  is  sold  now  at 
anywhere  from  .S6.75  to  $8.00  a  ton,  according  to  local  con- 
ditions. We  are  told  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  tene- 
ment dwellers  who  ordinarily  buy  coal  by  the  bucket  at  the  rate 
of  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton,  are  now  paying  at  the  rate  of  $16  a  ton- 
"Because  of  a  temporarj'  shortage  of  coal  the  local  consumer  is 
being  unmercifully  gouged,"  is  the  crisp  way  the  New  York 
World  sizes  up  the  situation. 

The  strike  and  car-shortage  explanations,  and  the  further 
statement  that  at  this  time  of  year  large  quantities  of  coal  must 
be  sent  West  before  navigation  closes  on  the  Lakes,  are  not  taken 
very  seriously  by  the  New  York  Sun: 

"It  is  a  disquieting  thought  that  if  a  strike  takes  place  in  the 
anthracite  region  every  spring  and  the  Western  shipments  con- 
tinue to  be  made  by  the  existing  schedule,  a  winter  may  come 
when  the  people  of  the  P^ast  will  freeze  to  death  for  want  of 
fuel 

"The  future  of  the  coal  industry  as  it  affects  the  consumer, 
whether  he  be  manufacturer  or  householder,  is  portentous  of 
trouble  and  peril.  In  the  high  cost  of  living  coal  is  already  a 
prominent  item.  If  it  becomes  scarcer  and  dearer,  suffering 
in  the  cities  will  be  enormous.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relations 
of  operators  and  miners,  including  the  contracts  between  them, 
must  undergo  changes  to  diminish  and  terminate  strikes  and 
that  the  system  of  periodical  deliveries  must  be  reorganized." 

Other  papers  take  this  occasion  to  protest  against  the  ways 
of  the  all-powerful  coal  magnates,  and  to  denounce  the  com- 
bination of  railroads  and  mine-operators,  known  as  the  "Coal 
Trust."  In  the  current  Ercrijbodij's  Mr.  I^eo  L.  Redding  re- 
lates certain  interesting  facts  showing  how  these  companies 
work  together,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Baer  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
to  their  own  vast  profit  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  independent 
producer  and  the  consumer.  He  calls  attention  to  the  high 
freight-rates  on  antliracite,  the  large  "selling  charges,"  and 
the  following  up  of  wage  increases  by  advances  in  the.  price  of 
coal  "sufficient  to  take  up  the  full  amount  of  the  new  expense 
and  turn  additional  millions  into  the  purses"  of  the  coal  mag- 
nates. The  competition  of  independent  operators  and  railroads 
is  pretty  effectually  discouraged,  we  are  assured. 

Recent  hearings  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Railroad 
Commission  brought  out   the  fact   that   the   Philadelphia  and 
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Reading  Railroad  owns  or  controls  most  of  the  retail  coal- 
yards  in  that  citj*.  The  New  York  World  believes  similar  con- 
ditions obtain  in  other  cities.  These  interests,  it  declares,  have 
the  mines,  the  railroads,  the  coal-yards;  "and  thej-  have  the 
consumer  where  he  is  powerless  to  help  himself" — 

"If  this  is  not  a  criminal  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade — 
what  is  a  criminal  conspiracy?  " 


A  GREAT   RAILWAY    WAR   AVERTED 

THP]  (;L()0:MY  view  that  "only  an  armed  truce" 
results  from  the  award  in  the  wage  dispute  bttween  the 
fifty-two  eastern  railroads  and  their  30,000  locomotive 
engineers  is  held  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  some  other  papers, 
but  all  the  press  unite  in  praising  the  arbitrators  for  averting  a- 
calamitous  strike  and  for  their  urgent  recommendations  in  behalf 
of  a  long-suffering  public.  "The  decision  will  be  satisfactory 
neither  to  employers  nor  employed,"  admits  the  SjTacuse  Post- 
Standard,  "but  it  will  be  far  more  satisfactor3'  to  both  than  a 
strike."  Moreover,  as  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  points  out, 
the  general  public,  an  involuntary  third  party  to  tlie  dispute, 
had  more  at  stake  in  this  quarrel  than  either  the  emplojees  or 
the  railroads,  and  it  is  the  public  that  has  "scored  the  greatest 
victory."  The  arbitrators,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  have  ren- 
dered a  public  service  "second  only  to  that  of  the  Hadley  com- 
mission, which  last  year  investigated  railroad  capitalization." 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
decision,  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun.  because  "for  the  first  time 
in  history  a  board  appointed  for  the  arbitration  of  an  industrial 
dispute  has  recognized  the  public  as  a  factor  in  that  dispute." 
While  editorial  opinion  is  divided  over  the  board's  recommenda- 
tion of  compulsory  arbitration  in  similar  cases  in  the  future,  it  is 
unanimous  in  proclaiming  the  board's  work  a  triumph  of  volun- 
tary arbitration. 

Five  months  ago,  when  the  railroads  had  refused  to  make  any 
concessions  and  93  per  cent,  of  the  engineers  had  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  go  on  strike,  the  disputants  agreed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  and  a  board  of  seven  arbitrators  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 
Albert  Shaw,  Frederick  N.  Judson,  Otto  M.  EidHtz,  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  and  P.  H.  Morrissey — Mr.  Willard,  President  of  the  Balti- 


more and  Ohio,  representing  the  railroads,  and  Mr.  Morrissey, 
former  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
representing  the  engineers.  After  five  months  of  labor  without 
pay  these  men  have  made  a  report  which  on  the  one  hand  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  and  awards  certain  wage 
increases,  and  on  the  other  recommends  the  prevention  of  rail- 
road strikes  in  the  future  liy  the  creation  of  State  and 
Federal  commissions  wliic^li  would  <-ontrol  all  labor  having  a 
"public  use." 

Such  a  strike  as  the  engineers  proposed  would  have  paralyzed 
all  the  lines  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Norfolk  and  Wes- 
tern line,  depriving  nearly  38,000,000  people  of  their  railroad 
service.  It  woidd  have  meant,  in  the  words  of  the  arbitrators, 
"great  loss  of  life,  unspeakable  suffering,  and  loss  of  property 
beyond  the  power  of  description,"  through  the  stoppage  of  a  nec- 
essary public  service  throughout  "a  great  section  of  the  country 
as  populous  as  all  of  France." 

The  engineers  demanded  wage-increases  which  would  have 
added  more  than  $7,000,000  a  year  to  the  pay-roll  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  roads  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
prosperous  enough  to  shoulder  this  addition  to  their  running 
expenses.  The  wage  increases  awarded  by  the  arbitrators 
amount,  according  to  present  estimates,  to  only  two  or  three 
million  dollars.  The  engineers'  demands  rested  upon  the  basis 
of  100  miles  or  less  or  ten  hours  or  less  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 
The  rates  named  by  the  arbitrators  are  minimum  rates,  and  all 
existing  rates  higher  than  these  minima  are  continued  in  force. 
The  following  table  printed  by  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  affords  a 
comparison  between  the  demands  and  the  awards  in  the  principal 
classifications: 

10  Hours  on  100  Miles  Demands  Mix.  Aw.^rd 

Passenger  ser\icc $4 . 40-$4 .60  $4 . 25 

Through  freight $5 .  25-$5 .  50-S5 .  7.5       $4 .  75 

Local  freight $5 .  50-S5 . 75-$6 . GO       .So. GO 

Switching .f4.50  .?4. 10 

President  Willard  signs  the  report  with  the  reservation  that 
the  railroads,  while  willing  to  abide  bj'  the  decision,  do  not  ap- 
prove of  all  the  findings  in  detail.  Mr.  Morrissey,  while  assent- 
ing to  the  award  in  the  specific  matter  of  wage  increases,  files  a 
dissenting  report  attacking  the  recommendation  of  compulsory 
arbitration  as  "wholly  impracticable."  The  award  dates  back 
to  May  1,  1912,  and  is  valid  for  one  year  from  that  date.     It 


DU.N  1    i:xi'K.ci-  i;\  r.i{YTiii\(i   at  onck. 

— Hnrcling  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THE    CI.OVD    ON    THE    HORIZON. 

— Carter  in  the  Xcw  York  Press. 
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WARREN    S.    STONE. 

C;rand  Chief  of  the    Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 


IT  BEATS   THE    STRIKE    METHOD. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


p.    H.    MORRI88EY. 

Who  represented   the  trainmen  on 
the  Arbitration  Board. 


Mr.  Stone    .says,  "I    personally  am  satisfied"  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  railway  wage  dispute,  but  Mr.  Morrissey,  the  arbi- 
trator who  filed  a  dissenting  report,  declares  that  the  settlement  "can  be  only  temporary,  because  its  fundamental  basis  is  insecure." 


introduces  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  for  the  entire  eastern 
railroad  district. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  actual  award,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  editors,  is  the  board's  recommendation  that  State 
and  Federal  wage  commissions  be  created  "which  shall  exercise 
functions  regarding  labor  engaged  on  public  utilities  analogous 
to  those  exercised  with  regard  to  capital  by  the  public  service 
commissions,  already  in  existence."  This  suggestion,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  is  "a  very  great  contribution  to  cur- 
rent economic  thought."  In  suggesting  these  wage  commis- 
sions the  arbitrators  point  out  that  the  public,  which  had 
no  voice  in  the  controversy  and  no  choice  but  to  abide  by  the 
decision,  had  more  at  stake  than  either  the  railroads  or  the 
engineers;  and  they  emphasize  the  necessity  of  plans  to  safe- 
guard the  public  against  a  future  strike,  the  consequences  of 
which  they  depict  as  follows: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  such  a 
calamity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  large  cities  of  the .  East 
would  find  their  supply  of  many  articles  of  food  exhausted 
within  a  week.  Of  so  important  a  commodity  as  milk,  they 
would  have  no  more  than  a  day's  supply.  If  a  strike  of  the  char- 
acter lasted  for  only  a  single  week,  the  suffering  would  be  beyond 
our  power  of  description.  The  interests  of  the  public  so  far 
exceed  those  of  the  parties  to  a  controversy  as  to  render  the 
former  paramount.  To  this  paramount  interest  both  the  rail- 
road operators  and  the  emploj'ees  should  submit.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  that  some  other  way  be  found  to  settle  differences 
between  railroads  and  their  employees  than  by  strike.',' 

Mr.  Morrissey  says  in  his  minority  report: 

"  I  wish  to  emphasize  my  dissent  from  that  recommendation  of 
the  board  which  in  its  effect  virtually  means  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion for  the  railroads  and  their  employees.  Regardless  of  any 
probable  constitutional  prohibitions  which  might  operate  against 
its  being  adopted,  it  is  wholly  impracticable.  The  progress 
toward  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  railways  and 
their  employees  without  recourse  to  industrial  Avarfare  has  been 
marked.  There  is  nothing  under  present  conditions  to  prevent 
its  continuance.  It  will  never  be  perfect,  but  even  so  it  will  be 
immeasurably  better  than  it  would  be  under  conditions  such  as  the 
board  proposes." 

While  many  papers  concede  Mr.  ]Morrissey's  point  that  there 
are  serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of  compulsory  arbitration,  there 


is  a  general  tendency  to  agree  with  the  Philadelphia  Record  when 
it  remarks: 

"If  there  be  no  way  of  settling  disputes  between  the  railroads 
and  their  employees  except  compulsory  arbitration  or  an  in- 
definite tie-up  of  business,  we  take  it  that  the  community  will 
enforce  the  former." 

Altho  both  sides  are  largely  against  the  idea  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "the  doctrine  is  marching 
on."     This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Necessity,  public  necessity,  is  in  command  and  it  finds  means 
to  get  itself  obejed.  When  the  next  dispute  arises  between  the 
railroads  and  their  men  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  because  of  this 
summer's  action,  for  either  side  to  justify  a  refusal  to  go  to  arbi- 
tration. Nominally  the  arbitration  is  voluntary,  but  it  tends  to 
be  compulsory  in  fact." 


ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  I.  W.  W.  LEADERS 

THE  WORDS  ."NOT  GUILTY,"  which  in  law  may 
mean  only  that  a  jury  has  a  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt, 
carried  no  qualification  in  the  case  of  Joseph  J.  Ettor, 
Arturo  Giovannitti,  and  Joseph  Caruso,  tried  at  Salem,  Mass., 
on  a  charge  of  murder  in  connection  with  the  death  of  a  woman 
striker  named  Anna  Lopizzo,  during  the  Lawrence  labor  riots 
last  winter — that  is,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  practically  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Eastern  daily  papers.  The  general  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  men  were  tried  principally  for  their  opinions 
rather  than  for  any  legal  responsibility  for  the  woman's  death, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  Ettor  and  Giovannitti  were  concerned. 
"Against  Ettor  and  Giovannitti  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever," says  the  New  York  World,  Avhich,  like  nearly  all  the  other 
papers  commenting  on  the  verdict,  compUments  Judge  Quinn 
and  the  other  court  officials  for  their  fairness  in  conducting  the 
trial.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  thinks  the  prosecution  was 
i'a  relic  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  'constructive  conspiracy,' 
which  was  invented  and  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Chicago  Haymarket  anarchists  of  1887."  Caruso,  it  is  remem- 
bered, was  accused  of  actually  shooting  the  woman,  while  Ettor 
and  Giovannitti  were  indicted  for  inciting  mob  violence  which 
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resulted  in  the  tragedy.  Tho  detesting  the  principles  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  of  which  Ettor  and  CJiovannitti 
are  leaders,  the  New  York  Times  denounces  \igorously  the  in- 
fluences arrayed  against  them : 

"With  the  acquittal  of  Ettor,  Giovannitti,  and  Caruso  there 
conies  also  a  conviction — not  of  these  men,  but  of  those  who 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  labor  troubles  at  LawTence,  in 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  madness,  have  made  mistake 
after  mistake,  the  natural  and  ine\itable  effect  of  which  has  been 
to  win  sympathy  for  and  to  strengthen  the  antisocial  element 
there  and  throughout  the  country. 

"The  maintenance  of  int()lenU)le  working  conditions,  the 
'planting'  of  dynamite  in  the  houses  of  the  mill  hands,  the  effort 
to  prevent  the  sending  away  of  the  strikers'  children — these  were 
a  few  of  the  errors  that  culminated  in  bringing  an  accusation  of 


THE    ACQUITTED    I.    W.    W.    LEADERS. 

From  the  reader's  left  to  right  they  are:    Joseph  J.  Ettor,  Joseph 
Caruso,  and  Arturo  (iiovannitti. 


murdtjr  that  was  a  shock  to  reason  and  common  sense  and  could 
have  been  sustained  by  no  jury  not  destitute  of  both." 

The  attitude  of  the  defendants  toward  the  prosecution,  as 
well  as  their  labor  sentiments  and  their  ideals,  were  stated 
forcefully  by  Ettor  in  his  dramatic  plea  to  the  jury  in  reply  to 
District  Attorney  Atwill's  argument.     He  said  in  part: 

"My  social  views  can  not  be  tried  in  this  courtroom,  with  all 
respect  to  this  judge  and  these  jurors.  No!  That  trial  was 
tried  thousands  of  ,\(>ars  ago,  when  men  were  told  the  only  way 
to  end  re\olutionary  ideas  was  through  the  cross,  then  the 
guillotine,  the  gallows,  and  the  rope.  I  want  to  know  if  the 
District  Attorney  believes  tluit  tlie  cross,  the  guillotine,  or  the 
hangman's  noose  ever  settled  an  idea.  It  never  did.  The  so- 
cial cry  of  yesterday  becomes  the  religion  of  to-day.  The  social 
critninals  of  one  age  become  the  saints  of  (he  n(>xt 

"I  believe  in  the  death  chair.  1  Avill  go  there.  So  will 
Ciiovannitti.  We  will  go  with  heads  erect,  singing  the  song  of 
labor,  with  a  smile  on  our  lii)s,  and  we  will  drop  th(>  flag  of 
labor 

"I  make  no  threats.  Hut  on  the  morning  we  drop  the  Hag, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Avage  workers  will  pick  up  the  Hag 
and  carry  it  along  until  the  flag  of  the  workers  is  unfurled  over 
the  workshops,  and  workers  will  enjoy  the  profit  of  th(>ir  toil. 

"If  I  go  to  the  death  chair  it  will  be  with  the  happy  thought 
that  on  the  eve  of  it  I  was  defending  my  ideals.  If  I  go  to  my 
death,  millions  of  men  and  womt-n  will  know  that  my  social 
ideas  had  the  determining  «'ffect  upon  your  verdict.  I  neither 
offer  apology  nor  ask  a  favor.     I  ask  for  justice." 

The  conservative  Hartford  Times  declares  that  there  ."never 


was  any  reason  to  believe  that  tne  three  Italian  agitators  sought 
the  death  or  even  the  injury  of  the  woman,"  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  pleased  with  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  says  "so 
many  mistakes  were  made  by  the  authorities  in  the  handling 
of  the  whole  LawTence  strike  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  sus- 
pect that  they  had  blundered  again,  and  that  there  was  genu- 
ine danger  of  sending  these  men  to  the  electric  chair  when  they 
\\ere  innocent." 

Without  adversely  criticizing  the  Salem  court  the  New  York 
Call,  the  leading  Socialist  daily  of  the  East,  while  expressing  sat- 
isfaction with  the  verdict,  warns  its  readers  that  "everyone  who 
fights  the  battles  of  the  working-class  may  be  subject  to  similar 
treatment."     It  goes  on: 

"The  acquittal  of  Ettor,  Giovannitti,  and  Caruso  was  not  a 
triumph  for  American  'justice,'  nor  was  it  a  vindication  of  the 
right  of  the  working-class  to  strike.  It  was  not  an  evidence  that 
the  sense  of  fair  play  is  not  dead  in  Massachusetts.  Any  re- 
joicing will  merely  be  personal.  These  men  have  escaped  the 
chair,  but,  then,  they  had  committed  no  crime.  They  are  free  of 
prison  bars,  tho  they  should  never  have  been  there.  All  So- 
cialists are  glad  that  they  have  been  released.  All  SociaUsts,  at 
the  same  time,  realize  that  they  have  been  cruelly  punished,  and 
for  no  crime.  Nearly  ten  months  of  their  lives  have  been  stolen 
from  them.  During  part  of  last  winter,  all  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  part  of  the  opening  of  winter,  they  have  been  caged.  There 
always  (!onfronted  them  the  possibihty  of  being  railroaded  to  the 
chair  or  being  sent  to  prison  with  the  brand  of  homicide  on  them, 
or  of  being  held  still  longer  and  subjected  to  even  greater 
ignominy.  They  go  free,  but  suspect,  for  they  are  of  the  work- 
ing-class." 

The  trial  seems  to  have  attracted  almost  as  much  attention 
in  Italy  as  in  this  country,  for  on  November  23,  four  days  before 
the  verdict  was  rendered,  a  big  sympathy  demonstration  was 
held  in  Rome  and  Giovannitti  was  given  a  boost  for  a  seat  in  the 
Itahan  Parliament. 


CARNEGIE   AID  FOR  EX-PRESIDENTS 

HIS  PROPOSAL  to  pension  former  Presidents  "is  making 
the  desired  impression,"  is  Andrew  Carnegie's  cheerful 
repl>-  to  the  host  of  newspaper  writers  who  have,  in  some 
cases  almost  bitterly,  been  protesting  that  Avhile  they  have  no 
objection  to  a  (^amegie  professor  emeritus,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a 
Nobel  prize  winner,  it  is  "quite  another  thing  to  have  a  Carnegie 
ex-President  of  the  United  States."  He  feels  that  "it  is  properly 
the  province  of  the  nation  to  act,"  and  will  be  happy  if  it  does  so, 
and  enables  his  trustees  to  use  the  funds  in  question  in  aid  of 
some  other  cause.  Mr.  Carnegie,  it  A\ill  be  remembered,  has 
recently  handed  over  $r25,0()O,0O0  of  securities  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  whose  trustees  will  hereafter  have 
absolute  control  over  all  of  the  Carnegie  philanthropies.  And 
this  would  doubtless  have  passed  with  only  the  kindliest  com- 
ment had  not  Mr.  Carnegi(>  seen  fit  to  announce  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  arranged  to  offer  to  "each  future  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  widow  unmarried,"  an  annual  pension  of 
$2.">,000.  This  pension,  we  read  in  a  statement  given  to  the 
press,  is  to  be  paid  "as  long  as  they  remain  unpro\ided  for  by  the 
nation,  that  they  may  hv  able  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  their 
lives  in  devoting  their  unique  knowledge  gained  of  public  affairs 
to  the  public,  free  from  pecuniary  cares."  Here  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  evidently  once  more  succeeded  in  surprizing  the  country. 
"And  a  rather  gratifying  surprize  it  is,"  adds  the  Birmingham 
A(je-Hvriild.  Several  other  papers  agree  with  the  Washington 
Post  that  "unless  Congress  should  make  suitable  provision  for 
former  Presidents,  there  should  be  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  stepping  into  the  breach,  and  no  former  President 
should  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  accepting  the  Carnegie  pension." 
Hut  where  a  dozen  ar(>  of  this  mind,  there  are  a  hundred  who 
jire  as  certain  that  no  ex-President  would  ever  accept  such  a 
l)ension  and  scores  believe    the  Carnegie   scheme   so  distaste- 
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ful  to  the  American  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  it  should 
be  "retired  from  view  as  quickly  as  possible."  Many  an 
editorial  wTiter  shares  the  New  York  Sun's  frank  and  almost 
Socialistic  inability  to  see  any  "reason  why  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  a  parasite  on  a  dropsical  private 
fortune  made  out  of  outgrown  commercial  vices  like  rebates, 
out  of  an  outgrown  system  like  protection  for  protection's  sake, 
fines  levied  on  the  majority  to  giv'e  one  little  strutting  plutocrat 
immortal  opportunity  for  advertising,"  and  agrees  that  "it 
would  be  intolerable  and  dishonorable."  It  seems  to  the 
Philadelphia  Record  that  "it  would  be  a  strange  way  of  going 
about  assuring  the  independence  of  ex-Presidents  to  make  them 
dependents  of  a  trust  established  bj'  private  munificence." 
Prot<»sts  in  varying  phrase  against  the  "impudence,"  the  "med- 
dlesomeness," the  "insolence,"  of  such  a  proposal,  declarations 
that  if  our  ex-Presidents  are  to  be  provided  for  it  is  the  nation's 
business,  not  Andrew  Carnegie's,  that  public  pension  funds  may 
or  may  not  be  advisable,  but  private  ones  are  "unthinkable," 
come  from  a  host  of  dailies,  including  the  Springfield  Republican, 
Atlanta  Constilulion,  Boston  Transcript  and  Herald,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Albany  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal, 
St.  Louis  Republic,  Jersey  City  Journal,  and  New  York  Com- 
mercial and  Evening  Mail.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Pittsburg  Leader  roundly  denounce  Mr.  Carnegie's  proposal  as 
a  "national  insult."  The  Chicago  News  not  only  objects  to  this 
"special  piece  of  insolence,"  but  even  declares  that  "the  many  and 
growing  freak  gifts,  all  bedizened  with  the  name  of  Carnegie,  are 
becoming,  in  the  aggregate,  a  nuisance  to  civilization." 

Milder  language  is  preferred  by  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  Herald  and  Baltimore  Sun.  They  think  with  the 
Pittsburg  Sun  that  "Mr.  Carnegie  may  simply  be  seeking  to 
prod  the  nation  a  little."  Such  opinions  gain  weight  from  the 
publication  of  this  later  statement  from  the  Carnegie  residence 
in  New  York: 

"No  body  of  men  will  be  so  happy  as  my  trustees  and  myself 
if  the  founding  of  the  pension  for  future  ex-Presidents  and  their 
widows,  until  the  nation  makes  suitable  provision  for  them,  in- 
duces (^ongress  to  do  so.  That  this  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
provision  was  not  absent  from  their  minds." 

While  agreeing  that  the  Carnegie  offer  is  "unacceptable  to 
the  nation,"  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Joxirnal,  Washington 
Times,  and  New  York  American  and  Morning  Telegraph  are  of 
one  mind  with  the  ironmaster  and  his  trustees  in  "hoping  that 
(Congress  will  meet  it  by  proper  action."  Thej-  are  emphatic  in 
declaring  for  action  dining  the  present  session.  The  New  York 
World  argues  forciblj- : 

"No  President,  after  he  leaves  the  White  House,  should  be 
left  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  seek  private  em- 
ployment  

"Mr.  Taft  should  not  have  to  practise  law.  It  should  be 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  act  as  contributing  editor  of 
The  Outlook,  however  tempting  the  salary.  It  should  have  been 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  serve  as  a  Ryan  trustee,  or 
for  Mr.  Harrison  to  act  as  attorney  for  a  street-railway  company, 
or  for  (ieneral  Grant  to  lend  his  name  and  fame  to  a  crooked 
Wall  Street  financier  like  Ferdinand  Ward." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  see  something  "un- 
democratic" in  furnishing  an  ex-President  with  so  large  an 
income.  While,  of  course,  no  one  wishes  a  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Republic  to  worry  about  the  future,  and  while  a  moderate 
salary  for  ex-Presidents  might  be  desirable,  "any  pension  which 
carried  with  it  even  an  implied  obligation  that  an  ex-President 
should  refrain  from  normal  activities  as  a  citizen — from  practising 
law,  or  becoming  an  editor,  if  he  chose — would  be  unfortunate," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  "we  want  no  endowed 
national  figureheads,  set  apart  like  princes  of  the  blood."  This  is 
a  democracy,  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  reminds  us,  and 
when  a  man  who  has  been  raised  to  our  highest  place  of  respon- 
sibility "relinquishes  his  trust,  he  should  be  prepared  to  take 


his  chances  with  the  rest  of  us."  Such,  too,  are  the  views  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  No  one  of 
our  ex-Presidents,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "has  ever 
fallen  into  penury,  or  anything  approa<.'hing  it."  Special  legisla- 
tion could  always  be  had  to  provide  for  special  cases.  And  as 
for  enabling  ex-Presidents  to  put  their  experience  and  ability  at 
the  service  of  their  fellow  citizens: 

"No  ex-President  has  found  any  obstacle  to  his  serving  the 
public  to  the  extent  of  his  powers.  Mr.  Ha5'es  quietly  de\  otod 
himself  to  the  question  of  education  in  the  South.  Benjamin 
Harrison  promptly  turned  to  law-practise,  and  had  the  ear  of 
the  public  when  he  made  known  his  opposition  to  imperialistic 
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IMPOSSIBLE  ! 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

tendencies  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Philippines.  The  year.-? 
which  Grover  Cleveland  spent  after  his  retirement  from  office 
were  neither  idle  nor  unfruitful.  And  we  rather  fancy  that  no 
man  would  dare  to  approach  ex-President  Roosevelt  with  a 
suggestion  that  he  was  a  fit  subject  for  public  charity,  or  that  he 
needed  any  spec^ial  legislation  to  enable  him  to  get  a  hearing 
from  the  people." 

President  Taft,  who  would  seem  to  l)c  the  first  ex-President 
to  come  under  the  terms  of  the  Carnegie  offer,  has  publicly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  some  provision  for  ex-Presidents,  tho  he  has 
also  stated  that  he  deems  the  present  Presidential  salary  quite 
sufficient.  He  intends  to  return  to  the  practise  of  law  next 
March  and  his  friends  say  that  he  would  certainly  refuse  a 
Carnegie  pension. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt,  who  has  no  personal  interest  in  the 
Carnegie  pension  plan,  remarks: 

"In  any  event,  my  interest  isn't  in  pensions  for  ex-Presidents, 
but  in  pensions  for  the  small  man  who  doesn't  have  a  chance  to 
save,  and  who,  when  he  becomes  superannuated,  faces  the  direst, 
poverty. 

"1  think  the  smaller  govcrninciit  employe  who  gives  his  years 
of  faithful  service  at  a  small  emolument,  is  deser\'ing  of  a  pension 
and  should  be  pensioned  upon  his  retirement." 

Newspaper  interviews  with  pubUc  men  in  Washington  show 
a  general  lack  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan.  Some 
public  pension  measure  is  thought  likely  to  be  introduced  in 
Congress,  however,  before  the  session  ends.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  for  giving  ex-Presidents  seats  in  the  House  or  Senate 
or  letirihg  them  as  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 
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THE    TURK    BARGAINS. 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


AUSTRIA   IS  CALLING  OUT  THE  RESERVES. 

-Cable  Dispatch. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


0(.pyriKht4»d  by  the  Pltiladelphia  Inquirer  Company. 

LOOKING  FOR  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE. 

—Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Juurnal  Company. 

Turkey: — "  Let's  call  it  a  draw." 

Coffman  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


BALKING  THE  BALKANS. 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


Uneasy  lies  ilic  ln-ad  tliai  runs  a  post-ofTlce. — Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal. 

Now  III!'  Krcui  AnuM-ican  Saturday  nl^rht  is  safe.  The  Bath-tul)  Trust  is 
<l  JKSol  ved .  -  C'/i  icai/ii  .\cus . 

"  N<j  hurry  al>out  offices,"  says  (iovernor  AVilson.  But  he's  not  an 
o(Tlce-seek«T.  — Boston     Transcript. 

Even  Pauline  Wayne  is  to  be  displaced  in  Washington — Ijy  a  Jersey 
cow,  of  course. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Wk  can't  .see  that  those  Turko-Ralkan  nutnes  are  any  itnprovcincnt  over 
lhos(>  Ku.ssia  and  .lapan  Kave  us  nine  years  ago. — Houston  I'ost. 

I)KM()CK.\  Ts  ari'  now  ni()vin(.;.willi  cari-  to  avoid  spoiling  one  of  the  most 
r('inarl%al)lc  studies  in  harmony  ever  perfected.-    \\'asliin(/ton  ^tar. 

Hv  rimning  second  In  the  presidential  election,  the  Colonel  completed 
his  appropriation  of  Mr.  Bryan's  politics. — Southern  Lumberman  (Xashrillc). 

.1.  P.  MoRiiAN  has  Klv(>n  a  set  of  autograplis  of  tlie  signers  to  tlie  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  but  he  is  a  sigtu-r  whose  autograpli  might  be  a  vastly 
m  >re  valual)le  gift. —  Washington  I'ost. 


The  pressing  question:  Who  checked  the  Grand  Trunk? — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

The  Colonel  can  at  least  satisfy  liis  long-cherished  desire  to  look  Into 
the  taritl. — Boston  Herald. 

Nobody,  it  seems,  is  going  to  suggest  Mr.  Bryan  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

It  has  certainly  been  a  long  time  since  we  had  a  Wliite  House  witli  a 
.Southern  exposure. — Columbia  State. 

The  Progressives  are  a  real  party  now.  Their  State  chairman  has  lieen 
denounced  as  a  "boss." — New  York  Tribune. 

Ok  course,  tlie  Colonel  'will  drop  politics  for  the  present."  That's 
what  the  man  did  with  the  liot  brick. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

One  way  to  handle  the  problem  of  the  ex-President  would  be  to  make 
him  Contributing  Editor  of  the  Congressional  Record. —  Washington  Post. 

Dr.  Peter  Roberts  Is  said  to  be  able  to  teach  foreigners  to  speak 
English  correctly  in  half  an  hour.  Why.  oh  why.  does  he  confine  his 
attention  to  foreigners? — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


m^FOREIGN        COMMENT^ 


PRESS  OF  TURKEY   ON  THE  WAR 


WHILE  PATRIOTISM  of  a  high  order  seems  to  inspire 
all  the  papers  in  Constantinople,  the  utterances  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  editors  there,  wishing  suc- 
cess to  the  Turks,  are  perhaps  more  convincing  evidences  of 
Turkish  censorship  and  intimidation  than  of  a  real  desire  for 
Christian  defeat.  Thus  the  Greek  Aineroleplos  declares  that 
"we  hope  that  the  fight  will  not  be  unfavorable  to  the  Otto- 
mans," but  goes  on  to  express  very  grave  doubts  of  Turkish 
success.  The  Armenian  revolutionar\'  organ  Tashnaglzoulioun 
comforts  the  Turks  by  remarking  that  the  sword  is  not  every- 
thing, industry  and  commerce  are  what 
make  a  nation  great.  (The  Armenians  are 
the  industrial  and  commercial  class  in 
Turkej.)  The  Ottoman  press  are  in  despair 
or  seem  to  hope  against  hope.  Some  of 
them,  for  instance,  blame  the  European 
Powers  for  the  war,  or  pessimistically  de- 
clare that  the  Powers  would  interfere  to 
carry  off  the  spoil  if  Turkey  triumphed,  but 
would  let  the  Allies  enjo}^  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory if  they  won,  so  that  Turkey  would  lose 
in  any  event.  Again  we  are  told  that  the 
war  is  the  direct  consequence  of  Turkey's 
failure  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  wishes  of 
the  Powers.  But  through  all  the  utterances 
runs  the  same  note  of  patriotic  ardor  and  in  spite  of  their  many 
military  defeats  an  effort  is  made  to  foster  hope.  Thus  the 
Snhnh  (Constantinople)  publishes  an  impassioned  address  "To 
the  Sons  of  the  Fatherland."  In  this  manifesto  we  read  that 
"the  organization  of  national  defense  has  to-day  become  a  sacred 
duty."     Xo  Turk  in  the  land  is  such  a  "miscreant"  as  to  shirk 


that  duty.  ."The  soldier  ^^^th  his  rifle,"  "the  rich  man  with 
his  money,"  ."the  men  of  knowledge  and  skill  and  the  captains  of 
industry" — all  are  appealed  to  in  the  address,  which  concludes 
with  this  cry: 

"Ottomans!  Ottomans!  Ottomans!  The  Fatherland  is  in  dan- 
ger, in  imminent  danger!  Help!  help!  help!  Let  us  do  our  duty. 
Then,  relying  on  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  be  victorious." 

The  same  paper  accuses  the  Powers  of  acting  with  perfidy  on 
the  question  of  the  status  quo.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  de- 
clares the  Sabah,  they  told  the  Allies  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  seize  any  Turkish  territory.  Noav  it  is 
held  "that  the  occupation  of  certain  of  the 
cities  of  our  Eurojjcan  Provinces"  has 
changed  the  status  quo!  But  "if  Europe 
forgets  to-daj'^  a  declaration  made  yesterday, 
how  can  she  escape  obloquy  and  disgrace?" 
The  Armenian  Tashnagtzoutioun  comforts 
the  Turks  in  this  Avise : 

"It  is  an  old  and  dead  belief  that  a  nation 
is  as  strong  as  the  powerful  army  she  pos- 
sesses, and  that  she  is  as  vital  as  her  can- 
non is  large. 

"The  fate  of  nations  is  built,  not  on  the 
field  of  blood,  but  on  that  of  sweat.     It   is 
formed  in  factories,  in  the  depths  of  mines, 
in  temples  of  art  and    science,  through   re- 
formed and  just  administration,    through    the    creative    desire 
which  runs  after  perfection,  and  which  leads  the  nations  toward 

moral  greatness  and  material  prosperity 

"In  the  early  stages  of  history  appear  many  nations  who  were 
proud  of  their  military  and  warlike  heroes,  of  whom  tcvday  no 
bone  or  dust  is  left.  And  how  many  nations  and  communities, 
which  ar(>  deprived  of  their  military  glori(>s.  and  have  lost  their 


THE  TURKISH  BATH. 

— London  Daily  Dispatch 
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political  indepondence,  still  live  as  vital  nations  self-abiding  and 
full  of  faith  in  the  future.  For  example,  Czechs,  Finns,  the 
scattered  Jewish  nation,  and  others. 

"Rome  and  Byzantium  fell,  not  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
steel  on  their  necks,  but  on  account  of  the  inner  rottenness, 
which  had  doomed  the  foundation  of  their  government  and  had 
shaken  their  pillars. 

"The  present  war  can  give  blows  to  our  heart,  but  must  ele- 

•  vate  our  consciousness.  The  strength  of  the  vitality  of  the 
living  Ottoman  race  must  not  be  measured  by  the  battles  which 
have  taken  place,  but  by  that  robust  work,  enlighten(>d  activity, 
and    self-correcting    spirit,  which 

guarantee   the    life   of  to-morrow 
'  and    he  days  to  come. 

"Strong  and  eternal  nations 
come  out  of  calamities,  not  in  de- 
spair, but  bettt^r  girded  and  more 
instructed  and  more  powerful." 

The  Turks  are  told  by  one  of 
their  own  papers  that  they  have 
brought  this  disaster  upon  them- 
selves by  disregarding  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  Powers.  The 
Puzanlion  (Constantinople)  quotes 
Ali  Kemal  Bey,  the  Turkish  par- 
liamentarian, on  this  point.  He 
says: 

"The  Sublime  Porte  thought 
harmful  the  list  of  reforms  pro- 
posed by  Europe  in  1876  for  the 
European  provinces,  and  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  took  place 
which  was  so  disastrous  for 
Turkey. 

"The  plan  presented  in  1912  by 
Europe  for  the  same  provinces  was 
rejected,  and  this  present  war  en- 
sued. Will  these  sorrowful  events 
be  a  lesson  for  us? ' ' 

!  In  fact,  observes  Hussein  Djahid 
Bey,  leader  of  the  Union  and 
Progress  party,  writing  with  cred- 
itable candor  in  the  Renine  (Con- 
stantinople), "Europe  doubts  our 

sincerity,"  for  "we  promise  something,  regret  our  promises,  and 
do  nothing."     This  point  is  enlarged  upon  as  follows: 

"From  time  to  time  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  had  treaties  and 
agreements  concluded  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  has  exchanged  notes  and  memoranda  in  re- 
gard to  the  execution  of  reforms  in  our  various  provinces. 
These  treaties  form  part  of  European  legislation,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  saying  'what  business  has  the  foreigner  in 
our  house?'  we  don't  pay  any  attention  to  these  recommend- 
ations and  always  it  has  been  the  Sublime  Porte  which  suffers 
through  our  misconduct,  because  through  this  behavior  the 
(lovernment  loses  the  confidence  of  Europe  (m  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  hand  becomes  the  object  of  hatred  to  its  own 
deluded  people.  Ottoman  writers  who  do  not  understand 
the  duties  which  these  treaties  impose  upon  us  and  do  not  see 
that  the  welfan;  and  prosperity  of  our  nation  need  the  help  of 
Europe  are  a  curse  to  tliis  nation." 

We  learn  from  the  latest  dispatches  that  the  Ikdain  and 
Sabah,  both  (Jovernment  organs  of  Constantinople,  discuss 
the  situation  quite  candidly.  The  rumble  of  the  Russian 
caissons  has  been  heard  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan 
turns  imploring  to  (lermany  and,  in  fact,  according  to  the  press, 

•  the  Triple  Alliance,  Austria,  (iermany,  and  Italy,  is  being  more 
and  mor.)  regarded  as  the  pnly  hope  of  the  Ottomans.  The 
Turki.sh  organs  a.s.sert  that  while  the  Trij)le  Entente  ((ireat 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia)  is  urging  the  Porte  to  conclude 
p<>a«ie,  the  Triple  Alliance  advises  resistance,  and,  foreseeing  a 
general  war,  both  papers  argue  that  Turkey  should  profit  thereby 
to  secure  the  best  possible  bargain  when  the  settlement  comes 
to  be  discust  by  the  European  conference. — Translaliotis  via(lc 

for    ThK    lilTKKAHY    DlliKST. 


THE    NEW    EAGLE 


THE  AUSTRO-SERVIAN   QUARREL 

THE  END  OF  ONE  WAR  seems  to  threaten  the  be- 
ginning of  another  as  we  read  the  dispatches  that  tell  of 
fevered  mobihzation  of  armies  in  Austria  and  Russia,  each 
report  followed  by  a  solemn  official  denial,  then  by  more  news  of 
massing  troops.  Servia  is  said  to  be  calling  her  forces  home  and 
placing  big  guns  for  the  defense  of  her  capital.  All  this  because 
Servia  wishes  a  port  on  the  Adriatic.     Austria  vetoes  this,  as  it 

would  end  her  hopes  of  territorial 
extension  along  this  sea,  long  a 
dream  of  Vienna.  Servia  pleads 
that  she  has  only  conquered  a 
piece  of  Europe  which  belonged 
to  the  old  Servian  Empire,  and 
she  refuses  to  give  way  to  Austria. 
The  details  of  this  quarrel  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

Servia  wants  specifically  to  oc- 
cupy and  fortify  Durazzo  on  the 
Adriatic,  as  the  eastern  port  of  the 
coming  trans  -  Balkan  railroad. 
This  railroad,  projected  by  Servia, 
but  to  be  shared  by  the  other 
three  Allies,  will  bring  Ser^^a  di- 
rect to  the  Italian  market  and  the 
Western  Mediterranean.  Servia 
has  already  built  a  railroad  down 
to  Salonika  on  the  iEgean,  but 
it  runs  through  foreign  territory. 
Austria  would  allow  her  only  this 
one  sea-outlet. 

The  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 
quotes  Mr.  Pachitch,  the  Servian 
Prime  Minister,  as  saying: 

"Servia  abides  by  her  desire  to 
have  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  with  the  natural  ports  of  the 
old  Servian  Kingdom.  .  .  .  The 
territory  claimed  by  Servia  is  the 
cradle  of  the  Servian  race,  and 
of  national  traditions.  In  that 
eld  Servian  Kingdom  for  centuries  Albanians  have  lived  in 
brotherly  fashion  with  Servians,  and  Servians  will  now  giant 
to  these  Albanians  full  autonomy  for  their  religion,  language, 
customs,  and  national  life." 

Tliis  demand  the  Berlin  paper  regards  as  not  at  all  unreason- 
able or  exorbitant,  saying: 

"The  Servian  demand  for  communication  with  the  Adriatic  is 
quite  justified  from  the  Servian  point  of  view.  It  is  erroneous 
to  treat  the  question  as  if  it  involved  some  abstract  principle  of 
vServian  or  Austrian  rights.  The  question  is  practical,  and  calls 
for  some  arrangement  that  may  ensure  free  communication  be- 
tween Belgrade  and  the  Adriatic,  and  between  Vienna  and 
Salonika." 

But  the  Austrian  papers  and  some  German  organs  think  that 
the  claims  of  Servia  are  absurd,  and  that  the  little  kingdom 
should  be  squelched.     The  Hamburger  Nachrichteti  observes: 

"Servia  has  already  often  brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of 
war  and  we  should  not  be  surprized  if,  in  the  present  diplo- 
matic imbroglio,  the  Croat  Powers  should  unite  in  an  energetic 
elTorl  to  force  Servia  to  keep  quiet." 

Austria,  to  judge  from  the  press  utterances  of  Vienna,  is 
(h'termined  tiiat  Servia  shall  not  regain,  as  the  fruits  of  victory, 
her  ancient  territory  in  Albania  which  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  wisiies  to  erect  into  an  archdukedom,  the  suzerain,  of 
course,  of  Austria.  Thus  the  Reichsposl  (Vienna),  a  Govern- 
ment organ,  remarks: 

■'Servia  is  fully  aware  of  Austria-Hungary's  attitude.  The 
successes   of   the   StTvians   seem   to   have   turned    their   heads. 


— Punch  (London). 
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They  actually  desire  to  absorb  a  portion   of  Al- 
bania, and  undertake  to  threaten  Austria. 

"The  occupation  of  Poiboj,  just  on  the  frontier 
of  Bosnia,  is  prompted  less  hy  military  motives 
than  by  overweening  vanity.  Well,  Austria  can 
wait." 

Austria  has  made  up  her  mind,  declares  the 
Neues  Wiener  Tageblalt,  and  "will  not  allow  Ser- 
via  to  take  possession  of  the  coiiquereil  territory, 
and  will  undertake  to  maintain  this  attitude  by 
force  of  arms." 

Another  Slav  nation,  however,  is  to  be  reck- 
oned with — Russia.  The  Empire  of  the  Czars 
will  not  only  stand  by  and  sec  fair  play,  but  is 
alreadj',  if  we  may  believe  the  press,  mobilizing; 
her  forces  and  moving  on  toward  the  Austrian 
frontiers.  Feeling  in  Russia  is  well  exprest  by 
the  following  utterance  of  the  Novoye  Vrermja  (St. 
Petersburg) : 

"The  Serbian  nation  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  but  the   outlets    to    it   are   in    the    hands   of 
Austria.     Without  the  sea  they  ean  not  live;  this 
the  statesmen  of  the   Triple  Alliance  can't    help 
understanding.     It,    therefore,    remains    for    Ser- 
via    to    retain    the   ports   which    have   been  con- 
quered bj^  her  and  Montenegro  by  force  of  arms. 
There  is  no  other  way  out  for  her  and  naturally 
she  will  fight  for  her  legitimate  acquisition  to  the 
last  breath.      If  she  is  hindered  now  she  will,  fol- 
lowing the  ine'vitable  law  of  organic  development, 
strive    for  it   afterward.   .  i  .  To    attempt  to    take    away  the 
legitimate  gains  of  the  Balkan  nations  means  to  i)repare  new 
revolts  of  nations,  new  political    storms,  new  bloodsheds,  still 
more  terrible  than  the  present  ones." 

There  is  a  veiled  threat  in   the  comment  of  the   Hicch   (St. 
Petersburg)  which  condemns  Austria  for  interfering  in  the  Bal- 


ENTRY  OF   THE    MCTuKiuLS   SERVIAN  ARMY  INTO   USKLli. 

King  Peter  made  liis  triumphal  entry  into  Uskub,  historic  capital  of  the  ancient 
Scr\ian  Empire,  on  November  2.  Tlie  Mayor  made  an  address  of  patriotic  welcome 
liailing  him  as  the  liberator  of  Old  Servia  after  centuries  of  slavery. 


,^^. 


^     \r\     U    fs,    ^ 


Servia's  rights — and  herein  lies  the  danger  to  European  peace. 
This  liberal  organ  remarks: 

"Is  it  necessary  to  give  in  to  Austrian  threats? 

"In  our  opinion,  the  united  action  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
[Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany]  must  be  promptly  met  by  simi- 
larly imited  action  on  the  part  of  the  Triple  Entente  [France 
Russia,  and  England].  The  immediate  aim  of  such  action 
should  be  to  bring  back  the  question  eliminated  by  Austria  from 
international  discussion,  and  place  it  within  the  province  of 
general  European  consideration.  ...  If  P^uropean  interven- 
tion should  fail  and  Austria  is  resolved  to  go  her  own  way,  'hen 
Russia  Avill  have  to  take  her  own  course,  pursuing,  parallel  with 
Austria,  her  own  aims." — Translations  made  for  The  Litkrahy 

DifiKST. 


THE    REGION    OF   CLASHING    AMBITIONS. 
Servia  desires  Durazzo,  on  the  Adriatic.     Austria  bars  the  way. 

kans  and  trying  to  dictate  how  the  spoils  of  victory  shall  he  di- 
vided.    As  a  last  resort  Russia  will  lace  Austria  in  maintaining 


DIVORCE  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  DIVORCE  QUESTION  has  been  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Government  in  England  both  by  people 
Avho  look  upon  the  dissolution  of  marriage  as  a  religious 
and  as  a  merely  legal  act.  Many  demand  that  the  law  of  divorce 
be  relaxed,  others  that  it  be  made  stricter.  It  is  complained  that 
the  rich  at  present  alone  have  access  to  the  relief  which  comes 
with  release  from  the  crueltj',  the  infidelity,  or  the  bad  habits 
of  a  consort.  There  are,  moreover,  people  in  England  who 
assert  that  wives  ought  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  husbands 
in  the  marriage  relation.  Then  the  Church,  both  English  and 
Roman  Catholic,  declares  marriage  indissoluble  excepting  for 
one  offense.  The  Government  has  at  length  taken  the  matter 
under  serious  consideration  with  a  view  of  applying  some  legis- 
lative remedies  to  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  a  Royal 
Commission  on  Divorce  which  has  been  sitting  for  the  past  three 
years  in  London  has  just  completed  its  labors. 

Xo  entirely  unanimous  decision  has  been  reached,  for  the 
commissioners  publish  a  majority  and  a  minority  report.  The 
majority,  including  Lord  Gorell,  formerly  President  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  propose  that  in  addition  to  the  present  ground  for 
the  dissolution  of  marriage,  divorces  shall  be  granted  on  account 
of  desertion  for  three  years,  incurable  insanity,  habitual  drunken- 
ness persisting  tlu-ough  three  years,  and  life-sent(mce  imposed 
upon  a  murderer  in  place  of  capital  punishment.     The  minority 
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WOODROW    TERTUS    i;.\T  nF.NS    WILSON 

"All  right,  gentlemen!" 

— Kladderadalsch  (.Berlini . 


MLXrAI.    SOLACE. 

Taft  and   Koosevelt   (to  one 


MessH; 

up!     It  might  have  been  worse 


"Clieer 


anodier)- 
I  might  have  won." 

— Punch  (Loudon). 


AS   EUROPE    SEES   IT. 


report,  .sisrned  by  the  Archbisliop  of  York.  Sir  William  Auson. 
M.  P.  for  Oxford,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  tlieeiuiueut  eeclesiastieal 
lawyer,  denies  that  there  is  any  real  demand  for  easier  divorce. 
The  state,  it  is  urged,  should  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  strict- 
ness of  its  marriage  laws. 

On  certain  points  the  two  parties  of  the  commission  agree. 
Both  hold  that  divorce  should  be  granted  to  the  wife  on  the 
same  grounds  as  it  is  granted  to  a  husband,  for  a  wife  in  Eng- 
land can  not  divorce  her  husband  for  adultery  unless  she  proves 
him  to  be  guilty  of  cruelty  also.  But  the  simple  infidelity  of  a 
wife  is  liy  law  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  legal  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  bond.  The  two  reports  also  agree  that  divorce 
courts  should  not  be  confined  to  London,  that  judges  should 
hold  di\"orce  assizes  wheneAer  required  in  the  provinces,  and 
that  the  poor  wdio  can  not  paj'  the  heavy  legal  charges  should  be 
enal)led  to  sue  for  divorce  ///  fornin  ])au peris.  The  commissioners 
are  unanimous  also  on  another  point,  the  exercise  of  control  over 
newspaper  reports  of  divorce  proceedings. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  various  grounds  for  divorce  advo- 
cated in  these  reports  and  the  tendency  toward  easier  divorce 
which  the  commissioners  seem  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
favor,  Till  EreuiiKj  Sttindord  remarks: 

"Easier  divorce  may  place  stained  wives  at  the  mercy  of 
husbands  still  more  stained.  As  for  the  suggested  power  of 
divorce  lor  "incurable  insanity  after  five  years."  it  may  be  said 
that  a  fretfid,  deprest  wife  is  more  burdcuisome  than  an  insane 
one,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  a  threatened  divorce  might  ag- 
gravate a  mild  case  into  a  serious  one.  'Cruelty'  raidvs  as  one 
of  the  proposed  justifications  for  di\orce,  but  very  few  wives  will 
take  advantage  of  this  provision,  and  worse  than  legal  cruelty  is 
the  star\iiig  of  the  wif<',  rol)l)ing  her  of  her  earnings,  and  ill- 
treating  lier  children.  That  part  of  the  report  which  grants 
more  facilities  to  people  living  in  the  provinces  is  to  be  com- 
mended; at  privsent  Ijondouers  haxc  a  distinct  advantage  ovei- 
country  people,  and  that  is  not  fair.  We  commend,  too,  lliat 
section  of  the  report  which  lays  down  tliat  the  two  sexes  shoidd 
be  placed  on  an  ab.solute  equality  as  regards  the  grounds  on 
which  a  divorce  may  be  granted.  'Desertion'  as  a  ground  for 
divorce  will  also  have  its  sui)porters.  Scotland  has  had  divorce 
for  adultery  and  desertion  for  three  hundred  years  without  les- 
sening the  iH'ople's  reverence  for  marriage,  in  fact,  the  niunl)er 
«f  divorces  is  actually  going  down.  " 

The  London  Times  indorses  the  nunority  report  and  frowns 
ui)on  the  idea  of  easier  divorce.  'There  is  no  half-way  Jiouse 
between  marriage  iiulissoluble  e.\cept  for  adultery  and  marriage 
dissoluble  at  pleasin-e."      It  argues: 

"The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  always  looked  upon  adul- 
tery as  an  infraction  of  (he  conjugal  relation  incomparably  more 
grave  than  any  other.  The  tradition  is  (irndy  rooted  in  the 
beliefs  and  in  the  .sentiments  of  the  |)eople.  so  that  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  look  with  horror  on  divorce  for  other  causes 
admit   that   it   is  pernnssibic  for  lliis  one  reason,     (^an  it   be  for 


the  common  good  to  educate  them  into  the  thought  that  mar- 
riage is  dissoluble  for  a  nund)er  of  other  causes,  all  \ague  and 
elastic  in  themselves,  'tentative,  experimental,  dependent  upon 
qualification  and  degree,'  and  necessarily  suggestive  of  further 

innovations  upon  the  accepted  rule  of  lifelong  union? 

"The  majority  say  that  'the  great  mass  of  evidence  is  in 
favor  of  extension  of  grounds.'  The  minority  say  the  e\idence 
'very  clearly  proves'  the  absence  of  any  great  or  general  de- 
mand from  the  poorer  classes  for  divorce  on  any  ground  except 
adultery,  and  they  support  this  statement  by  abundant  refer- 
ences to  the  testimony  of  poUce  magistrates,  police  court  mis- 
sionaries, and  others  most  conversant  with  the  daily  lives  of  the 
poor.  They  are  satisfied,  thej'  declare,  that  except  in  the  case 
of  adultery  'there  is  no  effective  demand  that  divorce  should  be 
made  easier."  That  is  what  vv-e  should  have  expected,  for. 
happily,  all  the  commissioners  are  able  to  bear  witness  with  one 
accord  to  the  general  regard  for  the  obligations  of  marriage  and 
the  general  purity  of  home  life  among  oin*  people.  In  handling 
the  delicate  religious  aspect  of  the  whole  question,  the  minority 
have  judiciously  put  aside  the  interpretation  of  disputed  texts 
and  other  kindred  matters.  But  they  remember  that  English 
men  and  women  are  still  a  Christian  people,  and  they  rely  upon 
the  veneration  in  which  this  people  hold  the  clear  moral  teach- 
ing of  Christ."'  . 

Much  feeling  is  excited  in  newspaper  circles  by  the  proposal 
to  close  the  divorce  proceedings  to  reporters.  The  ]]' est  minster 
Gazette  gives  voice  to  this  feeling  as  follows: 

"The  idea  of  closing  the  courts  to  the  press  is,  in  our  opinion, 
wholly  inadmissible,  so  long  as  the  opinion  holds — and  we  hope 
it  will  always  hold — -that  the  public  are  concerned  in  a  divorce 
action,  anil  that  the  characters  of  the  parties  are  seriously  at 
stake  in  it.  In  countries  where  divorce  is  regarded  as  a  private 
matter  between  the  parties  and  not  reflecting  discredit  on  them, 
the  exclusion  of  the  i)ress  may  be  a  logical  consequence,  but  not 
under  other  conditions.  It  is  admitted,  however,,  that  the 
excessi\e  and  sensational  reporting  of  these  cases  is  a  very  real 
evil  and  a  hindrance  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The  com- 
mi-<sion  pro])oses  to  meet  this  abuse  by  making  it  a  rule  that  no 
reports  shall  appear  until  a  case  is  concluded.  This  does  not 
touch  the  liberty  of  the  i)ress  or  the  principle  of  publicity,  and  we 
liope  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  conductors  of  newspapers." 

Tlu"  rich  have  more  opportunities  for  availing  themselves  of 
the  relii'f  of  dixorce  than  the  poor,  who  can  not  afford  to  seek 
from  a  distance  redn'ss  in  London  where  the  only  di\'orc(>  court 
has  hitherto  been  held.  The  idea  of  holding  provincial  divorce 
courts  therefore  meets  with  general  approval,  and  as  both  the 
majority  and  minority  agree  on  a  more  accessible  tribunal  for 
di\-orce  procet'dings.  The  l\ill  Mull  Gazette  (London)  renuirks: 

"It  is  undeniable  that  the  dissolution  of  marriage  with  tlie 
right  of  remarriage  is,  uiuler  existing  conditions,  confined  to  the 
richer  half  of  the  comnuinity.  Whatever  abstract  pleas  of 
e(|uality  might  be  advanced,  we  should  iu)t  regard  them  as  ade- 
((uate  grounds  for  i-xtt-nsion  unless  then'  were  e\  idenee  of  a  real 
grievance.  Is  there  such  a  grievance".'  We  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  liesitation  in  answering  this  question  in  th(>  aflirniative." 


A  CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR  AMATEURS 


A  MACHINE  that  may  make  it  possible  for  the  ordinary 
dabbler  in  photography  to  take  a  moving  picture  of  his 
■  children  at  play  in  the  morning  and  throw  it  on  a  screen 
in  his  own  house  for  their  edification  in  the  evening,  has  been  put 
on  the  market  by  an  Italian.  Not  only  has  he  simplified  the 
taking  of  the  pictures  and  their 
projection,  but  he  has  made  it 
possible  to  photograph  and  ex- 
hibit a  series  of  motions  of  in- 
definite duration,  so  that  a 
whole  football  match,  we  will 
saj',  may  be  shown  on  the 
screen  without  a  break.  These 
simplifications  ar^  the  result  of 
the  use  of  apparatus  of  some 
complexity  and  of  great  inge- 
nuity, but  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  price  is  not  raised  beyond 
the  ordinary-  amateur's  reach. 
Says  Mr.  G.  Mareschal,  who 
describes  it  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
November  2) : 

"The  cinematograph  re- 
mains, with  rare  exceptions,  a 
professional  device,  as  well  in 
the  taking  of  the  views  as  in 
their  projection;  every  one 
knows  what  a  considerable  ex- 
tension it  has  undergone  in 
recent  years.  There  is  no  town 
of  any  importance  that  has  not 
its  several  permanent  establish- 
ments, and  in  villages  we  see 
travelling  picture  -  shows  on 
exhibition  two  or  three  times  a 

year.  .  .  .  The  spectacle  has  become  part  of  our  customs  and  can 
not  be  disregarded.  We  may  therefore  ask  why  the  amateur 
photographer,  whose  name  is  now  legion,  and  whose  pleasure  it  is 
often  to  exhibit  lantern-shdes,  does  not  practise  this  kind  of 
photography,  which  would  enable  him  to  impart  more  interest  to 
his  souvenirs  of  travel  and  family  scenes.  We  find  the  photograph 
side  by  side  with  photographic 
apparatus  in  many  families; 
why  do  we  not  find  also  the 
cinema?  It  is  because,  hitherto, 
the  development  of  a  negative 
including  a  series  of  very  nu- 
merous images  on  a  flexible  band 
is  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
always  costly.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal objection.  Thus  a  good 
number  of  inventors  have 
sought  to  employ  the  ordinary 
photographic  plate,  by  taking 
upon  it,  side  by  side,  very  small 
images. 

' '  In  this  waj'  the  amateur  may 
utilize,  to  obtain  his  negative 
and  then  to  make  a  positive 
from  it,  the  methods  of  develop- 
ment and  the  material  that  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  use. 
The  device  invented  by  Mr.  G. 
Bettini  to  obtain  this  result  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  that 
we  have  ever  seen  operated.  It 
is  based  on  a  principle  that  at 
first  seems  paradoxical,  since  it 
is  the  object-lens  that  moves, 
not  only  in  taking  the  pictures. 


A   MOVING-PICTURE    MACHINE    FOR   kJLL^ 


Not  too  complex  or  expensive  for  the  "  ordinary  dalyMer,"  and 
not  limited  to  scenes  of  brief  duration.  Bettini's  cinematograph, 
from  the  side  of  the  object-lens.  L.  source  of  light;  C,  "condenser; 
P,  prism;    O.  object-lens;   P',  second  pri.sm;    B,  plate. 


but  in  exhibiting  them.  The  apparatus  is  reversible:  with  some 
modifications  of  detail  it  maj-  serve  both  to  take  the  views  and  to 
project  them.  Mr.  Bettini  proposes  to  make  simplified  madiines 
which  will  do  both  at  -n-ill." 

The  projection  apparatus,  which  the  writer  describes  first. 

uses  a  plate  bearing  570  pic- 
tures in  36  rows  of  16  each.  It 
has  on  one  edge  a  toothed 
m6tal  band  engaging  with  a 
cog-wheel  which  shifts  it  ver- 
tically. One  plate  after  another 
may  be  run  through  the  ma- 
chine without  interrupting  the 
continuity  of  the  process.  Each 
image  is  illuminated  at  the 
moment  of  its  projection,  with 
the  aid  of  a  prism  which  re- 
ceives a  beam  of  electric  light 
and  reflects  it  through  the 
plate,  where  another  prism 
catches  it  and  sends  it  through 
a  lens  to  the  screen.  The  two 
prisms  and  the  lens  are  moved 
across  the  plate  from  edge  to 
edge  by  an  ingenious  mechan- 
ism, and  this  motion,  together 
with  the  vertical  displace- 
ment of  the  plate,  brings  all 
the  tiny  pictures  successively 
into  the  field  of  action.  We 
read  further: 


CAN    BE    USED   AS    CAMERA   OR    PROJECTOR. 

This  machine  will  photograph  the  children  at  play  in  the  mom 
ing  and  throw  it  on  the  screen  for  them  to  see  in  the  evening 
Bettini's  cinematograph  from  the  side  of  the  illuminating  prism 


"In  a  new  model,  now  undtT 
construction,  the  inventor  does 

away  with  a  fixt  light  and  substitutes  a  tiny  incandescent  lamp 

close  to  the  reflecting  prism,  which  accompanies  it  on  its  journeys. 

This  is  simpler  and  makes  it  possible  to  use  an  ordinary  electric 

outlet  for  the  connection. 

"One  objection  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  when  we  examine 

the  principle  of  this  apparatus.    How  can  an  object-lens  that  is 

moving  through  five  or  six  inches 
in  the  direction  of  its  optic  axis 
give  on  the  screen  superposable 
images?  Those  project(>(I  when 
it  is  further  awaj'  should  be 
larger  than  those  when  it  is 
nearer.  We  must  r(Mii«mber. 
however,  that  the  photograph 
has  been  obtained  through  the 
use  of  the  same  system,  and 
that  consequently  the  image  is 
smaller  when  further  from  the 
object.      The   result    is   precise 

compensation 

"The  number  of  plates  that 
may  be  used  is  indefinite,  as  they 
may  follow  each  other  ^\^thout 
break  through  the  machine. 

"The  inventor  has  well 
thought  that  the  amateur  will 
not  be  content  with  pictures 
taken  by  himself,  but  that  he 
will  want  to  use  also  those  ob- 
tained from  professional  sources. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  furnish- 
ed a  special  device  that  makes  it 
possible  to  copy  commercial  fil  ms 
on  his  plates." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Dihest. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FRESH   AIR 

MANY  THINK  the  "ventilation"  of  a  room  is  improved 
by  turning  on  electric  fans,  and  "stirring  up"  the  air. 
Those  Avho  consider  themselves  better  informed  scoff 
at  this,  knowing  that  the  mere  agitation  of  bad  air  will  not  make 
it  good.  Now,  however,  we  find  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Simon  Baruch,  of  New  York,  advocating  this  "stirring  up" 
process  when  pure  air  is  difficult  to  get.  He  points  out  that  the 
symptoms  of  discomfort  due  to  "stuffiness"  are  caused,  not  so 
much  by  lack  of  oxygen  as  by  atmospheric 
heat  and  stagnation  acting  through  the  skin, 
and  relievable  by  fanning.  Agitation  of  the 
air  may  thus  be  really  a  substitute  for  a 
pure  supply,  and  the  "wisdom  of  fools" 
again  has  a  practical  exemplification  in 
science.  We  quote  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Baruch  to  The  Medical  Record  (New 
York,  November  16): 

"Hitherto  it  would  almost  have  been 
heresy  to  have  claimed  that  the  benefit 
from  fresh  air  for  healthy  and  sick  people 
is  due  to  anything  else  but  the  increased 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  'pure  air.'  In  an 
excellent  paper  on  'the  unknown  factors 
in  the  ill  effects  of  bad  ventilation,'  read 
at  the  Congress  on  Hygiene,  Dr.  Yandell 
Henderson  said  positively  that  'the  ill 
effects  of  bad  ventilation  can  not  be  due  to 
lack  of  oxygen.  It  is  probable  they  are  not 
due  to  any  considerable  degree  of  excess  of 
carbon  dioxid.  The  idea  that  they  are  due 
to  some  poisonous  substance  contained  in 
the  expired  air  has  in  recent  years  been 
regarded  as  untenable.  The  recent  investi- 
gations of  Hill  in  England  and  Fluegge  in 
Germany  make  it  highly  probable  that  the 
effects  of  fresh  air  or  vitiated  air  are  brought 
about  not  by  direct  action  upon  the  lungs 
but  indirectly  through  the  skin.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  air  surrounding  the  body  are  the 
essential  elements.  The  condition  of  the 
skin  exerts  a  potent  influence  upon  the  lungs.  This  may  be 
in  part  a  vasomotor  reflex  acting  upon  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation. The  e\ndence  accumulated  during  recent  years  in- 
dicates that  the  lungs  are  not  mere  passive  organs  through  which 
gases  diffuse  as  through  non-living  membranes — under  certain 
conditions  they  secrete  oxj'gen  into  the  blood.  The  evidence 
available,  altho  still  far  from  complete,  suggests  that  these  pul- 
monary activities  are  indirectly  but  powerfully  influenced  through 
conditions  affecting  the  skin,  and  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that 
ventilation  ijifluences  both.'  " 

The  practical  application  of  these  views,  we  are  told,  may  be 
of  great  value  in  therapeutics.  Fluegge's  experiments  were  made 
on  himself  and  seven  students  in  a  room  about  ten  feet  squan'. 
Tliree  electric  fans  were  secured  to  the  ceiling  and  an  electric 
stove  supplied  the  requisite  heat.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
temjM'rature  wasrai.sed  to  82°  the  experimenters  began  to  suffer 
the  usual  ill  effects  of  rebreathed  air;  when  these  effects  could 
no  longer  be  borne  the  fans  were  turned  on,  and  symptoms  that 
were  formerly  regarded  as  due  to  increase  of  carbonic  acid  were 
at  once  relieved.  Hill's  experiment  with  himself  and  another 
person  ('oiinniicd  Fluegge's  result:  he  also  had  a  bag  containing 
carbonic^  acid  emptied  into  the  room,  Avithout  an  a|)preciable  in- 
cniase  of  the  distressing  effects,  which  were  removed  by  the 
fans.     We  read  further: 

"Now  these  observations  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  leach  us 
to  compensate  for  air  vitiation  by  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
air  in  rooms  to  which  fresh  air  can  not  be  admitted  in  suHicient 
quantities.  1  have  already  advised  this  process  in  a  room  which 
is  frequented  by  many  and  in  which  the  air  'feels  dose,'  despite 
the  fact  that  artifi<Mal  ventilation  supplies  thorough  'fresh  air 


renewal,'  according  to  the  engineer  in  charge.  It  is  found  that 
whenever  the  fans  are  turned  on  the  air  'feels  fresh'  for  some 
time;  when  they  are  quiet  the  room  feels  stuffy.  This  experience 
proves  that  it  is  not  the  absence  of  fresh  air  which  catises  unpleasant 
effects,  but  the  absence  of  air  currents. 

"The  introduction  of  fans,  which  are  now  so  easily  obtained, 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  hospital  and  schoolroom  con- 
struction, as  Avell  as  in  private  houses,  especially  in  rooms  used 
for  patients  suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  It  would  be  wise 
to  make  control  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  outdoor 
treatment  compared  to  indoor  treatment  with  fans.  Theoret- 
ically the  substitution  of  the  former  by  the  latter  is  sound.  I 
Avould  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  this  procedure  when  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  available.  And  even 
under  these  conditions  I  should  favor  the 
addition  of  fans  to  enhance  the  refreshing 
action.  In  my  lectures  on  the  physiology 
of  the  skin  I  have  laid  stress  upon  this 
newly  discovered  action  of  air  currents  as 
vasomotor  stimulants,  and  cite  them  as 
being  analogous  to  the  vasomotor  action 
of  water  below  skin  temperature,  Avhich, 
being  applied  to  much  larger  surfaces,  is 
far  more  powerful,  especially  since  water 
conveys  temperature  to  the  skin  twenty- 
seven  times  more  rapidly  than  air.  As  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  theoretical  statement, 
I  Avould  suggest  to  any  doubter  to  arrange 
the  temperature  of  the  bath-room  at  70°  F., 
and  to  fill  the  bath-tub  with  water  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  temperature.  The  air  at 
70°  F.  Avould  be  found  comfortable  by  the 
nude  skin,  while  the  water  of  70°  F.  A\ill  be 
found  cool  and  soon  chilliness  will  ensue. 
There  is  a  rational  basis  for  hydrotherapy 
as  there  is  of  aerotherapy.  Both  are  based 
upon  vasomotor  action,  but  water  acts  upon 
larger  areas  of  nerve  terminals." 


UH.   SIMON  BAHUt'H. 

\Vlu)  finds  the  ofTect  of  "fresh  air' 
may  be  produced  by  a  fan. 


NAVIGATION  IN  SHIP  CANALS— The 
dimensions  that  should  be  given  to  large 
ship  canals,  and  the  limits  to  which  the 
speed  of  vessels  should  be  restricted  during 

passage,  have  recently  been  calculated  with 

care   hy   Corthell,  one   of   the   world's  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.     Says   The  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris): 

"He  asserts  that  if  these  canals  are  to  give  passage  simultan- 
eously to  two  large  merchant  vessels  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  remain  betAveen  the  two, 
at  tlie  moment  of  passage,  and  betAveen  each  ship  and  the  foot 
of  the  sloi)e,  a  space  equal  to  the  Avidth  of  each.  He  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  consider  two  A^essels  each  about  75  feet 
Avide,  in  a  canal  Avhose  tanks  haA'e  a  slope  of  2  to  1,  the  Avater 
section  of  tlu^  canal  must  contain  21,000  square  feet  and  its 
bottom  must  be  375  feet  wide.  This  refers  to  a  canal  dug  in 
earth,  but  in  rock,  or  Avith  Avails  having  a  .slope  of  10  to  1,  the 
Avidth  of  the  bottom  should  be  455  feet,  Avith  a  Avater  section 
api^roximately  equal  to  that  giA^en  aboA^e.  The  ratio  betAveen 
the  Avater  section  and  the  sum  of  the  immersed  sections  of  two 
boats  Avith  a  draft  of  20  fe«'t  Avould  be  about  four;  this  is  the 
figure  that  experience  has  shoAvn  to  be  reasonable  for  merchant 
steamers.  In  Avar  A-essels  110  feet  Avide  and  draAving  30  feet, 
the  ratio  should  be  3,'^.  It  Avill  be  necessary  to  limit  the  speed 
of  all  merchant  steamers,  Avar-ships,  and,  of  course,  A'cssels  of 
still  greater  dimensions,  to  0  miles  an  hour  for  merchant  steamers, 
and  to  3, ''2  miles  for  large  Avar  vessels.  Even  for  a  Aessel  passing 
through  by  itself,  a  speed  of  10  inil(>s  an  hour  should  not  be 
e.\ct'eded;  for  otherAvise,  and  notAvithstamiing  a  great  depth  of 
water  between  the  keel  and  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  this  bottom 
will  l)e  attacked,  if  it  is  of  (>arth,  as  also  Avill  be  the  banks.  If 
there  is  only  five  feet  of  wati'r  betAveen  the  keel  and  the  bottom, 
it  is  necessary,  for  a  large  merchant  steamer  passing  alone 
through  llu>  canal,  all  other  A(>ssels  being  moored  to  the  banks 
at  the  moment  of  its  passage,  to  limit  the  speed  to  0  miles,  on 
penalty  of  injury  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  canal.  Mr. 
Corthell  t'stimates  also  that  it  avouUI  be  much  pref(>ral>le  to  give 
to  the  l>e(l  of  the  canal  not  a  trapeziform  section  but  an  elliptical 
one.  for  this  Avould  considerably  diminish  the  retarding  effects 
of  a  flat  bottom." — Translation  made  for  The  Litehahy  Digest. 
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MORE  CANCER  GERMS 

MOST  EXPERTS  still  insist  that  cancer  is  not  a  germ 
disease,  but  they  are  all  •nilling  to  be  "shown."  To 
the  countless  parasitic  "causes"  of  cancer,  discovered 
in  past  years  and  long  since  forgotten,  at  least  two  have  been 
added  recently — the  Blastozoon  globosum  of 
Dr.  Robert  Behla  of  Berlin,  and  the  Hae- 
mamoeba  neoformans  of  Dr.  Easton  Odin  of 
Paris.  Presumablj-  the  Oernian  and  French 
discoverers  As-ill  not  both  be  able  to  convince 
the  experts;  possibly-  neither  can.  Mean- 
while the  fact  that  each  is  cocksure  of  his 
own  particular  germ  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Odin's  claims  are  set  forth  in  an  il- 
lustrated article  in  The  Technical  World 
Magazine  (Chicago,  December),  by  Leonard 
Keene  Hirshberg.  The  writer  begins  his 
article  by  the  statement  that  Dr.  Odin  "is 
said"  to  have  discovered  the  cancer  germ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  description  is  so  positive 
that  the  editor  of  the  magazine  has  thought 
fit  to  prefix  a  note  of  warning.  Bacteriolo- 
gists of  other  lands,  he  tells  us,  have  failed 
to  isolate  the  Odin  germ,  and  "final  accep- 
tance has  l)een  staj'ed,  awaiting  absolute 
proofs."  Dr.  Odin's  cancer  parasite  con- 
ceals itself  •within  the  red  blood-corpuscle,  which  is  the  reason, 
the  discoverer  thinks,  why  it  has  so  long  escaped  detection.  It 
assumes  many  shapes,  whence  the  name  of  "neoformans''  (tak- 
ing new  forms).     Of  these  we  read: 

"The  forms  which  have  since  proved  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  cancer  microbe  .  .  .  vary  a  good  deal,  the  commonest  shape 
being  that  of  a  flower  with  from  four  to  seven  petals.     Some- 


ANOTHER    FATAL  MICROBE   SPRINGS  INTO 
EXI.STENCE  AND    DEMANDS    IMMEDIATE    IN- 

VESTiuATioN.  — London  Graphic. 


comments  on  the  article  in  which  Dr.  Behla  asserts  that  he  has 
unearthed  the  true  cause  of  cancer.     It  observes: 

"The  article  is  WTitten  in  a  tone  of  assurance  which  does  not 
inspire  confidence,  and  is  overloaded  with  technical  detail  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  true  object  of  the  discussion  is  hidden 
from  view.  ...  On  one  point  we  can  agree  with  the  author 
without  hesitation — namely,  that  his  experi- 
ments must  b(>  carefully  and  thoroughly  con- 
trolled by  capable  workers.  The  results  of 
these  control  experiments  must,  however, 
be  set  forth  in  a  ver\'  different  manner  to 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Behla.  Brushing  aside 
a  mass  of  a  -priori  argument  in  favor  of  the 
exist<'nce  of  a  parasite,  we  come  to  alleged 
facts.  Certain  appearances  in  new  growths 
ha\'e  for  a  long  lime  been  recognized.  At 
first  they  were  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  parasitic  bodies;  later,  the  view 
generally  accepted  was  that  they  were  cell 
inclusions.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which 
appearances  Behla  refers,  since  he  states  that 
the  so-called  parasites  of  Schmidt,  Doyen, 
Plimmer,    Leopold,    Jaboulay,    and    others, 

are  not  identical  with  his 

"What  we  wish  to  bring   out  is  that   a 
well-known    careful   observer    professes    to 
have     cultivated     certain      parasites     from 
malignant    growths    and     from    malignant 
growths  alone;  that  these  parasites  are  sup- 
posed to  be  but  one  stage  in  a  complicated 
life-cycle    of    a    protist,    and    that    certain 
e\idence  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  these  bodies  are  the  living  cause 
of  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  the  other  diseases  usually  jncluded 
under  the  term  'cancer.'     The  work  will  be  repeated  by  those 
who  are  skilled  in  sterile  working,  and,  as  the  author  points  out, 


FIRST  STAGE  OF  DR.   ODIN  S  CANCER  PARASITE. 

times  one  of  the  'petals'  is  longer  than  the  rest,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  scarf-pin  or  racquet,  a  cross  or  a  sword-hilt;  some- 
times the  microbe  resembles  a  chrysanthemum,  the  thickly 
clustered  petals  being  formed  by  very  tiny  filaments.  A  further 
and  most  curious  shape  is  that  of  a  letter  H  with  branches  of 
unequal  length. 

"With  these,  the  reagent  reveals  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
spherical  bodies  with  slender,  waving  filaments  to  the  number 
of  four,  six,  nine,  or  fourteen.  These  bodies  have  a  regular  rolling 
motion,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  microbe  of  malaria." 

The  composition  or  the  reagent  whose  use  is  necessan,-  to  re- 
veal the  protean  germ  is  "a  close  secret  for  the  moment."  Says 
Dr.  Hirschberg: 

"Dr.  Odin  ...  is  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  researches,  and  is 
naturallj'  unwilling  that  the  immenselj^  import- 
ant work  which  still  remains  for  him  to  do 
should  be  forestalled  by  other  laboratory  work- 
ers, thus  depriving  him  of  the  privilege  of  pio- 
neer which  he  has  earned.  The  disclosure  of  the 
formula  he  is  reserving  for  future  publication, 
when  he  intends  to  bring  forward  a  mass  of 
evidence  and  observations  on  the  second  stage 
of  his  work — the  serum  which  he  claims  he  has 
discovered  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  and  which 
he  is  now  perfecting  and  testing  daily." 


But  while  this  is  going  on  in  Paris,  we  have 
another  germ  in  Berlin,  as  has  been  noted  above. 
The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  November 
9)    takes     a     somewhat    cautious    tone    in    its 


[llustratiuns  from  '  "Tlic  Technical  W..rl(L'  t'liica; 

ODIN'S  GERM  INVADING  THE  RED  BLOOD-CELLS. 


in  three  months  the  question  might  be  settled, 
time  we  await  further  evidence." 


In  the  mean- 


THE  SUN  A  VARIABLE  STAR— A  five-months  expedi- 
tion to  Algeria,  headed  by  Director  Abbot  of  the  Smithsonian 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  has  practically  confirmed  the  sup- 
posed variability  of  the  sun,  alt  ho  further  observations  will  be 
made  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  Says  a  press  statement 
sent  out  by  the  institution: 


ODIN'S    PARASITE — MAGNIFIED 

DIVIDING  AND  MULTIPLYING. 


"The  Astrophysical  Observatory  has  been 
for  seven  years  making  obs(n^ations  on  Mt. 
Wilson,  in  California,  on  the  daily  quantity  of 
heat  received  from  the  sun.  The  observations 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  not 
only  the  quantity  of  solar  heat  reaching  the 
earth,  but  also  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would 
reach  a  body  like  the  moon,  which  has  no  atmos- 
phere. The  observations  have  indicated  that 
the  sun  is  probably  a  variable  star  having  a 
range  of  variation  amounting  to  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  within  an  irregular  interval  of  from 
five  to  ten  days.  Last  year  Mr.  Abbot  observed 
in  Algeria,  while  his  colleague,  Mr.  Aldrich, 
observed    on   Mt.    Wilson,  in    California.     The 
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uljji'f  t  uf  thus  duplioating  the  measurenipnts  was  to  avoid 
being  misled  by  auy  local  atmospheric  conditions  which  might 
have  affected  Mt.  Wilson  observations.  As  nearly  one-third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  lies  between  Mt.  Wilson 
and  Algeria,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  similar  local  dis- 
turbance could  affect  both  stations  on  the  same  day  in  the 
same  manner.  The  observations  of  1911  strongly  supported 
the  b*  lief  that  the  sun  is  variable,  but  owing  to  cloudiness  their 
number  was  not  sufficient  to  fully  establish  this  point.  Hence 
it  was  thought  best  to  return  to  Algeria  this  year." 


THE  ALL-FOURS  CURE 

TUV:  I^\TEST  THING  in  the  way  of  a  therapeutic 
practise  is  locomotion  on  all-fours.  Animals  da  not 
suffer  from  indigestion,  and  they  walk  on  all  fours.  If 
we  desire  their  immunity  from  stomach  troubles,  which  we-  have 
lost  in  assuming  the  upright  posture,  we  must  go  down  oa  our 
hands  and  knees,  at  least  occasionally.  This  is  not  the  advice 
of  some  half-crazy  faddist,  but  of  Dr.  Leon  Meunier,  a  Freaefc 
phjsician  in  good  and  regular  standing,  who  writes  in  the  Gazette 
Medicale  de  Paris  (September  4)  on  "Four-footed  Walking." 
We  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Interstate  Medical  Jour- 
nal (St.  Loui.s,  November)  that  this  new  plan  is  part  of  a  general 
scheme  for  the  "re-education"  of  the  organs.  He  writes,,  in  a. 
half-skeptical  vein: 

"The  latest  organ  to  receive  re-edueation  in  French,  medical 
literature  is  the  stomach;  and,  tho  we  have  been  rash  enough  to 
write  the  'latest,'  we  may  be  altogether  wrong  in  making  this 
statement,  since  statistics  are  lacking,  and  from  what  we  have 
read  in  French  journals  of  the  re-education  of  lesser  organs,  one 
would  think  that  so  important  a  member  of  the  body  as  the  ire- 
eeptacle  of  heterogeneous  foods,  'shoveled  in,"^  so  to  speak,  in 
most  indiscriminate  fashion,  would  certainly  before  now  be  the 
object  of  modem  enlightenment.  But  no  matter  whether  or 
not  the  subject  has  been  touched  upon  before,  what  Dr.  Leon 
Meunier  tells  us  ...  is  new  and  novel  enough  to  give  us  pause 
for  considerable  thinking.  According  to  this  educator,  the  best 
means  to  expedite  'gastric  evacuation'  is  to  walk  on  all  fours 
after  a  meal  has  been  taken;  for  by  radiographic  and  chemical 
experiments  it  has  been  made  evident  to  him  that  only  ini  that 
way  is  the  stomach  emptied  with  despatch.  As  Dr.  Meunier 
feelingly  expresses  it:  'In  every  case,  these  experiments  eon- 
firmed  Darwin's  theory  that  primitive  man,  our  simio-human 
ancestor,  was  a  quadruped.  According  to  Bell,  little  by  little 
the  change  from  quadruped  to  biped  was  effected,  until  finally 
the  hand  was  developed,  which,  guided  by  the  intelligence, 
gave  to  man  his  universal  domination.  But  in  the  process 
of  evolution,  have  the  situation  and  function  of  the  stomach 
adapted  themselves  sufficiently  or  in-sufficiently  to  the  changed 
conditions?  To  a.seertain  this,  radiographic  and  chemical  ex- 
periments were  brought  into  play,  and  what  I  suspected  has  been 
confirmed — namely,  that  in  man  digestion  and  evacuation  of  the 
stomach  contf^nts  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  quadruped  position 
than  in  the  bipod.' 

"As  was  said  before,  the  French  do  things  in  a  much  more 
simpl(>  and  pra<!tical  fashion  than  any  other  nation.  But,  tho 
this  might  be  considered  a  virtue  in  other  matters,  in  the  case 
of  evolving  the  eugenical  man  or  woman,  \he  progress  of  the 
historic  snail — and  surely  the  re-edueation  of  each  of  our  or- 
gans n(!<t<!ssarily  takes  a  long  time — is  hardly  to  be  encouraged. 
Still,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  just  b(>- 
cause  our  |)rescience  was  beautifully  developed  in  the  matter  of 
.selecting  i)an^nts  with  sound  organs,  this  must  mean  for  us  the 
same  ()iiola  of  hcialtli,  and  that  re-tnlucation,  slow  tho  the  process 
may  ap|)c;ar  at  sight,  will  not  l)ear  better  fruit  than  some  of  t  he 
visionary  maundorings  of  a  dyed-in-the-wool  eugenist.  Of 
course,  Avalkirig  on  all  fours  may  crush  our  spirituality  and  in- 
crease our  animality,  but  what  of  that  so  long  as  the  right  edu- 
cation is  bestowed  on  an  organ  that  shows  a  rebellious  spirit 
directly  something  is  put  into  it  that  does  not  conform  with  its 
own  peculiar  ('!)  ideas  of  digestion?  Bettor,  indeed,  is  th»v 
French  method  of  striving  toward  a  eugenical  state  than  some 
of  the  theories  put  forth  by  really  intelIectunJ  men  at  the  first 
liiternalioiial  Kugenics  Congr(;.ss  in  I^)ndon  in  July,  when  quite 
a  numl)(>r  of  th«!  sui)posodly  weighty  remarks  could  only  be  met 
by  what  an  Knglish  critic  rec^intly  said  in  regard  to  a  Futurist 
painting  nainely,  that  it  apiH«ire<l  to  him  to  be  'a  Kriday 
afternoon  developing  into  a  pair  of  trou.sers.*" 


NIAGARA'S  INDUSTRIAL  BEAUTY 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  INDUSTRY,  fed  by  Niagara  power, 
may  be  just  as  esthetic  as  the  sight  of  a  torrent  of  waste 
water,  surrounded  by  hackmen  and  hotel-keepers,  thinks 
one  scientific  observer.  That  the  falls  of  Niagara  are  at  present 
"neither  adequateh'  ornamental  nor  properly  useful"  is  the 
opinion  of  Louis  Bell,  an  eminent  electrical  engineer,  as  exprest 
in  a  letter  to  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New  York, 
November).  Mr.  Bell  is  chief  engineer  of  the  electric-power 
transmission  department  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  and 
has  taken  out  twenty-five  patents,  mainly  relating  to  power 
transmission  apparatus,  so  he  is  an  expert  on  this  topic,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  beauties  of  Niagara  as  a  great 
power  center.  He  argues  that  we  are  neither  preser\ing  the 
l)ristine  beauty  of  the  falls,  nor  allowing  its  power  to  be  used  to 
the  full  extent.  From  an  industrial  viewpoint,  says  Mr.  Bell, 
every  cubic  foot  of  water  that  goes  thundering  over  the  great 
cataract  unutilized  is  sheer  continuing  waste  of  national  resources. 
From  the  esthetic  xiewpoint  the  present  condition  of  Niagara's 
envinms,  he  thinks,  are  certainly  not  to  be  commended.  Let 
us  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  he  advises.  If  we  can  not  have 
the  grajid  cataract  in  "ts  natural  setting,  let  us  at  least  reap  the 
great  sanitary  and  civic  advantages  that  clean  power  and  the 
abolition  of  the  old  dirty  huddle  of  "works"  will  give.     He  says: 

"'Conservation'  which  conserves  only  gigantic  waste  strikes 
the  ordinary  citizen  as  being  very  far  from  an  ideal  display  of 
governmental  aeti^aty.  The  distribution  of  power  from  Niagara, 
now  extending  over  a  radius  of  many  miles,  has  been  of  general 
benefit  and  the  cessation  of  this  development  is  a  thing  to  be 
lamented  not  only  as  a  purely  industrial  matter,  but  out  of  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

"I  am  by  no  means  deaf  to  the  esthetic  and  sentimental  argu- 
ments for  the  restriction  of  power  development  at  Niagara;  in- 
deed, I  would  Avillingly  agree  that  the  country  might  be  better  off 
for  'letting  in  the  jungle'  upon  certain  spots  now  obnoxiously 
I)opulous.  But  granting  the  general  weight  of  the  sentimental 
argument,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  it  applies  to  Niagara, 
which  was  already  robbed  by  its  sordid  environment  of  most  of 
its  esthetic  value  long  before  electrical  developments  there  began. 

"Could  the  scene  be  preserved  in  its  pristine  magnificence,  sur- 
rounded by  virgin  forest,  and  silent  save  for  the  deep-voiced 
roar  of  the  rainbow-crowned  cataract,  it  might  have  been  worth 
the  while.  For  a  good  many  j^ears,  however,  the  surroundings 
have  gradually  grown  more  and  more  tawdry  and  sordid.  The 
forests  have  long  since  been  swept  away.  The  landscape  has 
been  defiled  with  shabby  hotels  and  cheap  factories,  and  the  voice 
of  the  waters  has  been  drowned  by  screeching  steam-whistles,  the 
clatter  of  the  street,  and  the  raucous  voices  of  hackmen  and 
guides.  The  fact  is,  that  Niagara  as  a  majestic  spectacle  has 
never  belonged  to  the  present  generation.  It  was  given  up  to 
noisy  and  offensive  exploitation  long  before  the  first  dj'namo  was 
set  spinning  at  its  brink. 

"'Saving  Ni{i,gara,'  from  the  esthetic  standpoint,  is  a  sorry 
joke,  like  saving  forests  by  selling  the  charred  slashings  to  the 
Government  after  every  stick  worth  cutting  has  been  carried 
away.  But  the  cataract,  no  longer  able  to  teach  its  primal 
nuijestic  lesson,  can  at  least  teach  humanity  something  of  the 
b(Hiuty  of  labor.  If  I  read  its  mission  aright,  it  is  to  scatter 
productive  industry  over  the  face  of  the  country  for  a  radius  of 
.")(K)  miles  or  more,  to  bring  the  means  of  efficient  industrial 
(Un  elopment  within  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  communities. 
Such  a  distribution  of  power  will  not  only  build  up  material 
things,  but  it  will  help  serve  the  things  of  the  spirit  by  opening 
wide  the  gates  of  industry  instead  of  closing  them  prisonwise 
on  a  few  overgrown  and  unlovely  manufacturing  cities." 

As  a  citizen,  hopeful  of  his  country's  future,  Mr.  Bell  does  not 
Fiko  tlie  (}reat  Industrial  Center.  From  even  tho  material  stand- 
point it  is  loo  often  merely  a  center  of  .squalor,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness,  where  evil  forces  are  felt  with  full  power.  Great 
aggregations  of  underpaid,  underfed,  low-grade  labor  are  apt  to 
st"ethe  with  unrest  which  is  only  temporarily  quieted  by  police 
and  militia.  Our  great  industrial  centers,  says  Mr.  Bell,  hav'e 
become   [jowder-nuigazines,  of  their  oAvn  loading,   upon    which 
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too  many  of  the  self-styled  "better  class'  sit  and  complacently 
smoke.  The  best  remedy  for  these  conditions,  he  believes,  will 
be  found  in  the  equalization  of  working  facilities  over  broad 
stretches  of  country,  whicli  A\ill  come  Avith  the  wide-spread  dis- 
iribution  of  transmitted  elect rical  power.     He  goes  on: 

"When  the  power  of  Niagara  is  diffused  over  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsyhania  and  the  Pro\ince  of  Ontario,  com- 
munities now  moribund  will  spring  into  active  life  again,  and  we 
shall  see  the  prosperous  and  active  manufacturing  town  of  a 
generation  ago  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  supplanting  the 
great  industrial  center  that  is  coming  to  be  from  the  viewpoint 
<)f  the  sociologist  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Tophet.  If  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
could  get  together  and  encourage  the  development  of  Niagara, 
and  the  boards  of  trade  in  all  the  towTis  Avithin  its  radius  of 
distribution  could  get  busy  and  take  ad\antage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  cataract  Avould  be  doing  work  of  which  both  nations 
<^ould  be  justl.y  proud,  instead  of  failing  as  a  spectacle  and  shirk- 
ing its  most  obvious  utility. 

"If  there  are  those  who  from  motives  of  curiosity  would  wish 
to  see  what  Niagara  was  like  when  it  was  going  to  waste,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange,  on,  say,  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  Dominion  Day,  joint  legal  holidays,  of  which  we  have  none 
too  many,  on  which  the  great  stream  could  be  turned  in  the 
anain  into  its  fonner  channels  for  the  sake  of  'Auld  Lang  Syne.'" 


NEW  SOURCES    OF   PAPER 

ASIDE  from  actual  food  and  clothing  supplies,  there  is 
/-\  no  product,  perhaps,  whose  rising  cost  is  more  A\ddely 
-*-  -^  felt  and  of  graver  import  than  paper.  This  rising  cost 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  wood-pulp  has  for  many  years 
been  the  main  source  of  paper,  and  this  source  is  increasingly 
affected  by  deforestation,  due  partly  to  the  demands  of  agri- 
culture and  partly  to  a  faulty  public  policy.  Meanwhile  the 
demand  for  paper  steadily  grows — first  for  use  in  books  and 
newspapers,  and  secondly,  to  make  a  great  number  of  objects, 
ranging  from  car-wheels  to  ornaments  for  Christmas-trees. 
And  not  only  paper  itself,  but  the  cellulose  of  which  it  is  made, 
is  applied  in  a  thousand  arts,  such  as  the  making  of  textiles  and 
of  explosives.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  process  recently 
described  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  intended  to 
utilize  vast  quantities  of  cellulose  from  hitherto  almost  neglected 
sources,  both  cheapening  paper  and  saving  timber.  The  essen- 
tial features  of  the  process  and  its  advantages  are  set  forth  by 
L.  G.  Numile  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris,  October  15).  First 
he  tells  us  this  essential  fact : 

"Paper  comes  from  the  felting  of  the  cellulose  of  fibrous 
plants.  .  .  .  Cellulose  forms  the  envelop  of  vegetable  cells, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rigid,  elastic,  permeable  membrane  ...  on 
■which  are  deposited  balsamic  and  chemical  substances  Avhose 
nature  and  proportion  vary  with  the  different  botanical  species." 

Paper  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  a  modern  invention,  but  it 
Avas  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  it  began  to  be  largely  sub- 
stituted in  Europe  for  parchment,  and  it  was  not  until  the  print- 
ing-press began  to  devour  it  by  the  ton  that  a  vigorous  search 
for  new  raw  materials  began  to  be  prosecuted.  A  book  published 
in  1772,  a  eop3'  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  was  printed 
on  seventy-two  samples  of  paper,  each  of  different  origin.  In  the 
preceding  year,  at  Brussels,  the  first  endeavor  was  made  to  ob- 
tain paper  from  wood-pulp.  Mr.  Numile  reminds  us  that  the 
manufacture  of  wood-pulp  necessitates  these  operations: 

1.  Felling,  trimming,  and  transportation  of  the  trees. 

2.  RemoA-ing  the  bark. 

3.  Cutting  and  splitting. 

4.  Crushing. 

5.  Treating  AA-ith  hot  soda  lye  to  separate  the  cellulose  from 
the  incrusting  substances. 

6.  Passage  through  a  mortar. 

7.  Washing. 

8.  RecoA-erA^  of  the  soda  from  the  lye,  and  subsequent  bleaching. 


The  great  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  process  are,  first, 
that  it  is  a  cold  treatment,  and  second,  that  the  vegetable  matter 
acted  on  is  cheaper  than  Avood,  vastly  more  abundant,  more 
quickly  groAvn.  and  more  easily  separable.  Bleaching,  too,  is 
usually  invohed  in  the  treatment  instead  of  being  a  costly 
separate  process.     The  only  stops  are: 

1.  Gathering  and  transportation. 
•2.  Mechanical  defibration. 

3.  Preparation  of  chemical  bath. 

4.  Passing  through  a  mortar  in  the  bath. 
o.  Washing. 

Sir.  Numile  proceeds: 

"In  treating  thus  certain  plants  more  abundant  than  avooiI, 
Avhose  rencAval  requires  only  a  fcAv  months  instead  of  years,  to 
loAv-priced  paper  is  obtained  Avhich  is  durable  and  of  excellent 
quality "       • 

"And  finally,  in  place  of  losing  the  matters  incrusted  in  the 
cellulose,  as  is  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  Avood  Avith  lye,  they 
may  be  utilized  either  as  fertilizers  or  as  raAv  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  j)roducts. 

"The  plants  specially  fitted,  cither  by  their  structure  or  their 
abundance,  for  this  operation  are  the  grasses  or  grains,  the 
rushes,  the  bananas,  and  the  seaAveeds. 

"All  these  consist  of  four  parts:  (1)  the  cell  Avith  its  cellulose; 
(2)  the  incrusted  matters  and  the  chlorophyl;  (3)  Avater;  (4) 
the  skin. 

"The  chlorophyl,  the  Avater,  and  the  skin  disappear  first, 
either  through  the  treatment  of  the  tissue  or  its  drying. 

"The  cellulose  and  the  incrusted  matters  are  separated  or 
absorV)ed,  according  to  Avhethcr  they  are  utilized  or  throAvn  on 
the  ground,  Avhere  their  decomposition  principally  contributes 
to  form  soil. 

"The  most  valuable  plants  for  the  paper  industry  are  those 
of  long-fibered  tissues. 

"A  plant  tissue  is  an  aggregate  of  cells  of  the  same  form.  They 
dcA'elop  by  partition  in  the  conifers,  from  Avhich  the  extraction 
of  cellulose  is  generally  undertaken. 

"In  the  grasses  .  .  .  the  fibrous  tissue  consists  of  an  as- 
semblage of  more  or  less  regular  tubes,  haA-ing  strong,  thick 
Avails  of  pure  cellulose,  Avhich  gives  flexibility  and  tenacity. 
These  physical  properties  of  the  fibers  produce  textiles  of  the 
first  quality.  But  as  the  finest  paper  is  that  made  from  rags, 
obAiously  paper  due  directly  to  the  felting  of  these  fibers  will  be 
superior  to  that  made  from  Avood." 

Formerl.y  these  fibers  Avere  sej)arated,  as  in  the  case  of  flax, 
by  steeping  or  soaking,  and  then  by  beating,  the  object  being  to 
rid  them  of  the  incrusted  matters,  Avhich  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Avood  by  the  hot  lye.  At  present,  however,  special  baths 
take  the  place  of  the  steeping,  and  mechanical  defibration  that 
of  the  beating.  The  article  closes  ])y  specifying  certain  plants, 
especially  adapted  to  groAvth  in  French  colonies,  A\ith  the  object 
of  reducing  the  enormous  sums  noAv  paid  out  by  French  paj^er- 
mills  to  foreign  producers  of  Avood-pulp.  Among  these  plants 
are  the  bamV)oo,  alfalfa,  the  poppy,  and  sorghum.  The  stalks  of 
rice  and  maize  also  contain  a  beautiful  cellulose,  as  does  the  ref- 
use of  sugar-mills.  Finally,  vast  quantities  of  good  material 
are  annually  Avasted  by  the  neglect  or  destruction  of  seaweed, 
sea-grass,  and  "wrack"  along  our  coasts.  Even  Avhen  gath- 
ered this  is  usually  burned  for  the  .sake  of  the  iodin,  soda,  bro- 
mids,  etc.,  in  its  ashes.  But  it  might  be  treated  for  the  ex- 
traction of  its  cellulose  Avithout  injury  or  diminution  of  its 
chemical  contents.  In  fact,  the  miujnta  remaining  is  said  to  be 
even  easier  to  handle  than  the  ashes  following  incineration. 
But  most  Aaluablc  of  all  the  plants  suggested,  perhaps,  is  the 
•  banana,  of  which  Ave  read: 

"For  an  equal  area  of  cultivation — and  the  banana  demands 
little  care  and  little  labor — the  yield  is  133  times  that  of  Avheat 
and  44  times  that  of  the  potato.  The  stems  of  the  banana  giAe 
a  cellulose  of  extreme  fineness  and  irreproachable  Avhiteness, 
a  pulp  of  the  highest  quality.  Schubert  estimates  the  a:-:nual 
yield  per  hectare  [2  3^  acres]  of  pines,  in  a  forest  cut  CA-erj-  sixty 
years,  at  one  and  a  quarter  tons  of  pulp.  From  the  banana  Ave 
may  expect  a  minimum  of  five  tons  of  pulp  per  hectare  every 
ten  months." — Trandalion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  CENTURY- OLD  MOZART  NOVELTY 


THE  PRESENT  GENERATION  of  New  York  opera- 
goers  heard  something  new  to  most  of  them  when  they 
crowded  the  Metropolitan  recently  to  listen  to  Mozart's 
''Die  Zauberflote."  They  have  been  reminded  ])y  the  in-;crip- 
tion  over  the  proscenium  that  a  composer  named  jMozart  once 
existed,  and  the  historians  could  tell  them  that  the  novelty  they 


SARASTRO    ON    HIS    ELEPH 
A  Hcvnv  (not  patterned  after  Whistler)  from  the  Metropolitan's  new 


flocked  to  see  was  121  years  old.  But  the  tones  of  this  once 
fa^-orite  (Jerman  have  seldom  found  an  echo  in  the  Metropolitan 
spaces,  and  the  particular  oi)era  now  revived  had  its  first  really 
adequate  American  performance  on  November  23.  To  chide 
our  ii)api)n'ciation  Mr.  Krchbicl  reminds  us  in  The  Tribune  that 
historians  look  upon  this  work  as  "the  first  real  German  opera  in 
tlu'  langiiiige."  Of  CHjurse,  our  earlier  operatic  history  records  per- 
formances of  "11  Flauto  Magico"  and  "The Magic  Flute,"  but  — 

"11  Flauto  Magico'  is  not  'Die  Zauberflote,'  neither  is  'The 
Magic  Fhile.'  'L<'s  Mystires  d'Isis,'  performed  long  years  ago 
in  I'aris,  was  not  'Die  Zaulx'rfiote,'  nor  Avas  the  French  La 
Flute  Enchantee.'  Mozart's  opera  is  sui  generis,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  more  striking  bit  of  irony  in  the  operatic  life  of  Nt>w 
^ Ork  tiian  that  exempii(i(>(l  l)y  the  i)()or  perfornumce  of  the  opera 
when  it  was  made  a  feature  of  the  German  list  by  Manager 
Conricd  and  the  excellent  performances  of  its  music  when  it  was 
afterward  sung  in  Italian  under  tlie  .same  management.  Mr. 
(Irjiu.  to  whom  is  due  the  inauguration  of  the  .system  which  Mr. 
(iatti  is  pursuing,  did  notable  things  with  its  music  also,  but  in 
order  to  do  it  was  ol>liged  to  relegate  to  a  very  sul)()rdinate  posi- 
tion the  element  which  was  first  in  the  mind  of  the  original  cre- 
ators of  t lie  work — the  sp(>ctacular.  In  pre-Metropolitan  days  all 
manner  of  shreds  and  patches  of  scenery  had  to  swerve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  stage  manager,  for  then,  as  always,  till  yesterday, 
Mozart's  A\ork   was  a  show-piece  for  the  florid    soprano  who 


chanced  lo  l)e  the  star  attraction  of  the  company.  Mme.  Sem- 
hrich  Avas  the  cause  of  the  f)r-()ductions  of  Messrs.  Grau  and 
Conried.  The  suspicion  lies  near  that  the  efforts  to  provide  a 
successor  to  her — first  in  S(>l!na  Kurtz  and  afterward  in  Frieda 
Hein|)l  -have  put  it  into  Mr.  (Jatti's  head  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  the  opera  l)y  one  of  the  gorgeous  outfittings  which 
ha\e  been  undertaken,  almost  always  successfully,  by  the  great 

operatic  institutions  of 
Germany  for  a  past 
centurj-.  It  was  not  an 
ignoble  ambition;  no 
h'ss  a  genius  than 
Goethe  tried  his  hand 
at  it  when  he  filled  a 
position  in  Weimar  like 
that  filled  by  Mr.  Gatti 
here,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  plan  the  scenery 
himself  and  even  to 
make  a  vain  effort  to 
A\Tite  a  sequel  to  the 
work.  Evidence  enough 
of  how  strong  a  hold 
the  singular  hotchpotch 
of  fairy  tale,  buffoon- 
ery, spectacle,  ingenu- 
ous melody,  and  mag- 
nificent music  has  al- 
ways e.xerted  upon  the 
imagination  of  artists 
connected  with  the 
stage." 

Mr.  Gatti  had  to 
give  his  opera  without 
"the  help  of  Fraulein 
Frieda  Hempl.who  has 
been  forced,  through 
illness,  to  delaj'  her 
coming  to  America. 
She  is  expected  to  fill 
the  vacant  role  of  col- 
orature  soprano — va- 
cant since  the  operatic 

retirement      of     Mme- 

Sembrich  —  and  as 
Queen  of  Xight  in  the  Mozart  work  she  was  sadly  needed.  But 
the  (Jiiirn  of  Xight  could  not  wait  for  her.  "It  required  cour- 
age and  a  couA-iction,  which  some  of  Mr.  Gatti's  predecessors 
had.  to  bring  out  the  Avork  Avithout  a  prima  donna  assoluta  in 
the  role  heretofore'  considered  of  first  importance.  It  was  a 
coHAictiou  that  thcAvtirk  Avas  immeasurably  greater  than  the 
singer   heretofore   looked    upon   as   its   raison  d'etre." 

The  new  production  is  judgi>d  by  Mr.  Krehbiel  as  "not  only 
the  most  sceuically  opulent  Avhich  Mr.  Gatti  has  giAen  to  the 
pui)lic.  but  one  of  the  best  rounded  musically  and  dramatically." 
lleAvrites: 

"Tile  new  pictures  are  Avorthy  of  special  study.  They  differ 
from  the  <ild  not  only  in  Iteing  harmonious  with  each  other,  as 
slu)wing  order  and  sequenc(>  of  inuiginatiAe  idea,  but  of  haAing 
a  poetic  atmosphere,  transporting  the  observer  into  a  mystical 
land  in  which  suiiernatural  phenomena  bring  no  sense  of  incon- 
gruity ,  but  only  delightful  sliocks  of  surprize.  The  ordeals  of 
fire  and  water  are  really  beautiful  and  beautifully  real;  modern 
stagecraft  has  i)roduced  no  nuire  startling  illusions.  The  first 
ins|)ires  a  longing  that  something  like  it  might  be  made  to  sup- 
plant the  taAvdry  de\-ices  a\  hich  have  served  so  long  in  the  Nibel- 
ung  dramas.  , 

"The  new  'Zauberflote'  dilTers  from  all  its  predecessors  in  not 
being  longer  a  zoological  ojH'ra.  Of  the  old  menagerie  there 
remains  only  the  harmless,  necessary  serpent  of  the  first  scene. 


AXT. 
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The  apes  and  other  animals  which  used  to  answer  to  tin-  call  of 
Tamino's  flute,  and  the  lions  that  roared  to  frighten  the  l)ihiiloiis 
Papageno,  are  gone.  A  gail^'  caparisoned  elephant  brings  in 
JSaraslro.  He  is  a  magnificent  fellow,  but  we  confess  to  a  fond- 
ness for  the  mystical  king's  lion-draAvn  chariot,  in  wliicli  there 
seemed  to  be  finer  poetical  j)otentialities;  and  we  do  not  know 
why  the  men  in  armor  who  sing  the  plain  chant  around  which 
Mozart  has  Avoven  a  contrapuntal  web  which  would  lune  won 
him  a  kiss  from  Father  Bach  shoukl  have  been  put  out  of  sight. 
Their  blazing  helmets  used  to  invite  headache  by  sugg»>stion,  but 
the  flames  might  have  been  removed  to  the  gate-|)()s(s  where 
now  they  burn,  and  the  old  warning  s(>ntinels  at  the  entrance  to 
the  road  of  trial  retained.  Also,  tho  the  'groves  were  (Jod's 
first  temples,'  we  had  always  fancied  Saraslms  words.  '  In 
diesen  heiligen  Hallen,'  had  a  literal  rather  than  a  metaphorical 
application,  as  they  have  in  this  new  version."         i 

Other  writers  become  eloquent  over  the  scenic  a<'hi<'vements 
■of  the  Metropolitan  management.  The  Sun's  writer  sees  the 
Queen  of  Nighl  appearing  "in  a  firmament 
Avhich  might  have  been  designed  by 
Whistler."  He  calls  it  as  unreal  as  Whistler's 
famous  peacock  room  in  Detroit,  "and  fuUy 
as  decorative  in  effect."  Another  appear- 
ance is  made  "in  a  sheeny  expanse  of 
moonlit  garden  alive  with  brilliant  nocturnal 
greens." 

JAPAN'S   FEMINIST  POET 

ONE  OF  THE  most  piquant  person- 
alities which  have  appeared  in  Paris 
of  late  years  is  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Japanese  poetess,  Akico  Yossano. 
Tho  only  thirty-tlu-ee  Mme.  Yossano  has 
already  achieved,  in  her  own  country  at 
least,  a  reputation  like  that  of  Sappho 
among  the  Greeks,  the  melody  and  the 
content  of  her  verses  rousing  her  coujitry- 
men  to  such  enthusiasm  as  that  ©£  the  young 
man  of  letters  who  lately  wrote  of  her: 

"The  being  who  has  written  such  verse 
must  be  something  more  than  human.  To 
me,  Mme.  Yossano  is  a  new  Kwnnnon." 


The  force  of  this  is  apparent  when  one  re- 
calls that  Kwannon  is  the  Buddhist  goddess 
of  Love,  of  Beauty,  of  Purity,  and  of  Pity, 

made  familiar  to  Americans  in  a  painting  by      

the  late  John  La  Farge. 

Mme.  Yossano,  who  is  a  devoted  wife  and  the  mother  of  seven, 
is  none  the  less  an  ardent  feminist  and  able  champion  of  woman's 
right  to  self-development  and  to  a  voice  in  politics.  The 
circumstances  leading  to  her  union  with  Mr.  Yossano,  himself 
a  most  distinguished  poet,  are  given  by  Leon  Farant  in  Lch  An- 
nates (Paris),  which  we  quote: 

"Akico  Ohotori,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Sakai,  left  school  at  fifteen,  and  was  then  mar- 
riageable, according  to  Japanese  custom,  but  on  acctMint  of  the 
intellectual  ardor  she  displajed  her  parents  forbore  to  press 
this  question,  allowing  her  to  continue  her  studies  of  tho  classic 
literature  of  Japan. 

"A  poetical  review  of  Tokyo,  The  Star  of  the  Morning,  which 
cam©  to  her  notice,  decided  her  fate.  Among  all  the  poems  it 
published,  it  happened  that  those  of  Yossano  most  stimulated 
her  thought.  The  young  girl  began  to  set  down  her  reflections, 
and  these  writings  charmed  her  grandmother,  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  ancient  poetry.  Akico  had  composed  tanlcns  of  i)erfect 
form  and  infinite  philosophic  charm.  ...  To  confirm  her  own 
judgment  she  sent  these  to  The  Star  of  the  Morning. 

"The  verses  were  published  and  applauded  and  the  result 
was  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief  editor  of  the  review,  H. 
Yossano,  which  culminated  in  their  marriage  when  Akico  was 
twenty,  after  some  opposition  had  been  overcome  on  the  part 
of  those  solid  and  respectable  bourgeois  who  felt  that  a  mere 


AKICO    YOSSANO. 

Tlu!  .lapanese  poet  and  feminist  who 
rciwis  France  a  lecture  on  her  unpro- 
gressivc  treatment  of  women. 


literary  man,  no  matter  how  gifted,  was  no  fit  match  for  their 
daughter. 

"In  the  year  of  her  marriage,  1899,  the.se  earlj^  verses  Avere 
collected  and  published  in  a  little  volume  called  'Floating 
Tresses.'  These  poems  were  simply  human,  realistic,  and  psy- 
chologic. Remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their  form,  Avhich 
was  quite  new,  they  disclosed  treasures  of  thought  and  delicate 
.sentiment." 

Mme.  Yossano  has  composed,  up  to  the  present  time,  about 
;30,0()0  lanl.-ds.  In  a  literary  referendum  arranged  by  The 
Literary  Review  of  Tokyo  last  year  the  poetess  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  first  in  the  tanka,  an  ancient  poetic  form.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sintaist,  a  form  only  about  twenty  years  old,  Mme. 
Yossano  stood  second.  Another  of  her  merits  is  that  she  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  adroitly  adapting  the  idiom  of  the  people  to 
literary  expression.  "She  shows  the  influence  both  of  English 
and  of  French  poets,  the  latter  including 
Baudelaire,  \'erlaine,  Mallarme  and  de 
Regnier.  She  also  expresses  much  admira- 
tion for  Mme.  de  Noailles,  to  whom  she  has 
l)een compared."  On  her  trans-Siberian  jour- 
ney, she  composed  a  charming  sintaisi 
celebrating  the  advent  of  summer: 

The  Dawn  of  tlie  Summer  is  here, 
slic  i.s  a  young  girl,  neatly  coiffed, 
With  soft  cheeks  of  rose, 
And  vested  in  azure  and  snow. 

The  Dawn  of  tlic  Summer  is  come. 

She  is  like  the  breath  of  the  southern  sea 

Wherein  the  blue  flame  quivers. 

And  she  holds  in  her  delicate  lips 

The  flute  of  rice-straw  whence  spring  ardent  airs. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Summer  has  come,  swift-footed. 
Along  her    pathway  tremble  the  poppy  and  the 

orange, 
And  the  peach,  laden  with  green  fruit. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Summer  has  come, 
Thrilling  with  the  cadences  of  love 
Up  to  the  window  whence  leans  the  woman, 
Mounts  its  shadow,  like  an  iris, 
Whispering:    "Dream!" 

We  read  further: 

"Mme.  Yossano  has  also  WTitten  ro- 
mances and  dramas  with  which  both  the 
literati  and  the  people  are  familiar. 

"The    demands    of    the     feminists    have 
found  in  her  an  ardent  champion.     The  po- 
sition of  women  in  Japan  has  been  largely 
transformed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
much  still  remains   to   be    done.      '  Prom  a 
Corner,'    the  book  in   which   Mme.  Yossano  has    exprest    her 
ideas   on   this  subject,  is  read  both  by  women  and  by  young 
girls." 

During  a  residence  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studj-ing  the' 
condition  of  European  women,  she  contributed  to  Lcs  Annates 
some  of  her  reflections  upon  the  state  of  society  there,  particu- 
larly the  position  of  women.     She  writes: 

"I  have  l)een  in  France  only  a  brief  time  and  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  li\ang  in  a  family  of  citizens - 

"  It  Avas  quite  by  accident  that  I  established  my  residence  near 
the  Place  Pigalier.  I  Avas  ignorant  then  that  Montmartre  Avas 
frequented  at  night  by  a  population  of  'fetarch.'  I  did  not  learn 
that  till  three  days  after  my  instalment. 

"The  chance  which  led  me  to  the  Butte  alloAved  me  to  see  the 
Avoman  of  a  certain  class,  interested  only  in  toilettes  and  in 
friA'olities.  It  goes  without  saying  that  1  do  not  consider  these 
'angels  of  lies'  as  representatiAc  F"'renchwomen.  And  I  wish  to 
believe  that  here,  as  in  Japan,  the  men  Avho  ally  themselves  with 
these  persons  are  held  in  Ioav  esteem. 

"I  learned,  not  Avithout  astonishment,  that  it  is  principally 
Americans  and  Englishmen  who  seek  them.  Is  it  the  Avealth 
and  the  morbid  curiosity  of  these  strangers  that  are  the  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  these  Avomen'/ 

:'WhA-,  then,  do  not  the  superior  classes  of  French  society 
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interest  themselves  in  this  situation,  and  endeavor  to  diminish 
the  number  of  these  unfortunates. 

'Franee  lias  many  other  attractions  to  otH'er  to  strangers — 
its  rich  museums,  its  artists,  its  admirable  philosophers,  its 
sara7il.<:,  its  litterateurs,  and  its  lovely  and  picturesque  scenes. 
Outside  your  own  country,  and  even  in  my  own,  in  Japan,  many 
pe(>i)le  ^-aunt  the  liberty  that  reigns  in  France.  You  should  have 
a  care  that  none  may  confound  that  liberty  with  license." 

Mme.  Yossauo  further  comments  gravely  on  the  folly  of  re- 
fined French  society  in  withholding  from  tlie  youn'j:  information 
regarding  the  facts  of 
life,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  can  long 
remain  in  ignorance. 
Thu<: 

"To  avoid  the  danger 
ot  these  revelations, 
made  suddenly  and 
hrulally.  it  would  l)e 
well  that  ciiiidreu  wlut 
ha\'f  reached  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  should 
be  progressi\ely  in- 
structed. .  .  .  They 
will  learn  wherein  dan- 
ger lies,  jind  know  how 
to  avoid  il 

'"I  have  observed  as 
cIosel,\-  as  possible  some 
women  of  the  people, 
shopkeepers,  workwo- 
men, and  peasants. 
And  I  luxve  learned  how 
faithful,  honest,  and  dil- 
igent they  are,  submis- 
sive to  their  parents, 
and  ready,  also,  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  for 
their  husbands.  ...  I 
find  tlicm  docile,  pa- 
tient, and  faithful  to 
duty,  like  the  Japanes(> 
wonu'n.  These  women 
po-s-sess  the  natural  gifts 
which  make  true  great 
'ladies 'I  ...  In  Japan, 
during  the  past  twentj' 
years,  many  women  of 
humble  extraction  lunc 
elevated  themselves  to 
the  highest  rank  by 
the  mere  means  of  the 
inslructiot>»    so    largely 

dispensed  in  every  locality.  I  do  not  exceed  truth  when  I 
attirin  that  it  is  the.se  who  are  of)ening  the  paths  of  progress 
along  which  society  siiall  advance.  The  women  of  the  people 
in  France  have  the  sanu'  qualities.  That  is  why  1  see  so  much 
light  in  their  future,  as  in  that  of  the  Japanese 

'"1  liave  often  said  in  Japan  tliat  tlie  estimate  of  a  woman's 
do('ilit_\  as  her  chief  \irtue  imj)lics  that  men  iuive  a  mentality 
which  is  still  rudimentary,  and  displays  an  imperfect  civilization. 

"Why.  then,  are  not  women  |)laced  on  a  footing  of  eqmdity? 
Is  it  because  the  nu'U  always  seek  to  dominate  them'.'  Is  it 
l)ecause  the  women  themselves  are  content  to  belong  to  the 
men".'" 

Tlu  i)oetess  observes  that  Frenchmen,  like  Orientals,  seem 
always  tempted  to  treat  women  as  subordinates  and  renuirks 
that  they  ought  to  have  tfce  females  of  several  centuries  ago  for 
<'()mj)anions.  She  declares  that  women  need  an  education  I'tpial 
to  liial  of  men  for  the  liapi)iness  of  their  husbands,  their  eiiii- 
dren.  and  society.      Finally  : 

"It  is  my  ideal  to  .sec  men  and  women  work  together  in  tlie 
soeiety  of  the  future.  Yes,  it  is  al)soliitely  necessary  that  our 
instriK'tion  be  equal  to  that  of  tiie  men.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  women  have  the  same  riirhts  as  men.  ami  they  must  be  held 
to    the  same    social    oi>ligalions."   -7'/r»/(.s/.;//n»/    nnnlc  for    Tni: 

LlTEH.Mn     DiOKST. 


CARNATION,    LILY,    LILY.    ROSE. 

V\h'  Tate  Gallery  holds  this  Sargent  safe  from  the  future  auction-room.    Some  critics 
rate  liis  portraits  higher,  but  popular  verdict  would  likel.v  speak  for  this  one. 


LONDON'S  "AMERICAN"  SEASON 

THIS  SEASON  will  go  down  in  London  theatrical  his- 
tory as  "the  American  season,"  because  almost  all  the 
successful  plays  being  presented  at  London  theaters  are 
American  importations,  declares  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Review.  This  fact,,  we  fear,  could  not  l)e 
deduced  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  press  notices  of  these 
pieces    in   the    London    jjapers,    for   there    is  no  whole-hearted 

acceptance  in  t  hose 
quarters  of  the  im- 
ported article,  particu- 
larly that  .served  from 
America.  The  public, 
however,  if  not  the 
critics,  wish  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  find  the 
element  of  entertain- 
ment in  our  produc- 
tions: 

"Never  before  has 
t  he  American  play  been 
so  prominent  on  the 
British  stage.  The  prin- 
cipal play  Jiitsin London 
now  are '  Readj-  Money, ' 
'  F\ery woman,'  'Offi- 
cer 0(i(),'  and  in  a  few 
weeks  undoubtedly 
'Seven  Davs.'  which 
was  j)roduced  by  James 
Welch  out  of  town  a 
week  ago,  and  'The 
Havoc,'  will  come  to 
Loudon,  while  'The 
Spendthrift'  is  shortly 
due  at  a  West  End 
theater,  and  we  are  lioj)- 
ing-  to  have  an  Angli- 
cized version  of  the 
Winter  Garden  show  at 
the  Hippodrome,  and 
arrangements  are  being 
made  to  produce  'The 
Girl  and  the  Kaiser,' 
which  Lulu  Glaser 
starred  in  scneral  sea- 
sons ago,  in  the  near 
future  in  London. 
'  "The  American  in- 
vasion is  nowhere  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  music-halls,  where  ragtime  rages  trium- 
phantly, and  we  have  American  h(>adliners  galore. 

"Of  course,  there  iire  many  more  Anu-rican  i)lays  scheduled 
for  production  here  this  season,  not  the  least  important  among 
them  being  'Bought  and  Paid  For,'  and  'Get-Hich-Quick  Wal- 
lingford.'  Before^  the  (>nd  of  tlu>  season  it  looks  as  if  Yankee 
drama  will  be  in  complete  possession  of  the  English  stage,  while 
ragtinu>  will  reign  supreme  in  the  lialls. 

"  Loiulon  playgoers  an'  not  going  to  slu'd  any  tears  over  the 
situation.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Our 
(Englishl  dramatists  have  chosen  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
small  class  who  think  the  stage  should  be  turned  into  a  pidpit 
and  audiences  should  be  .scolded  or  shocked  into  a  moral 
awakening  rather  than  be  entertained,  and  they  must  pay  the 
piper  for  their  folly.  Every  good  American  play  that  comes 
along  will  sinvly  find  a  warm  welcomi'  here.  The  public  insists 
on  being  entertained,  sad  to  say,  and  refuses  to  reform." 

The  London  h'ifvrce,  coniinentiiig  on  this  state  of  atTairs,  says: 
".\nierican  plays  are  being  given  just  now  at  so  many  of  our 
theaters  that  our  dramatists  will  b(>gin  to  wish  that  Christopher 
Columlnis  had  never  disc()v«Ted  America."  By  thesanu>  toki-n. 
retorts  Tin  DniiiKtIic  Mirnir  (New  York),  "the  Lambs'  Glub  and 
the  Players  wish  the  British  actors  would  stop  discovering 
.■\mt'rica.  " 
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COST  AND  VALUE  OF   "SARGENTS" 

JUST  WHAT  SUMS  the  portraits  of  Sargent  would  fetch 
should  some  stroke  of  destiny  bring  them  into  the  market, 
is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation  viithout  much  basis.  They 
are  rarely  or  never  found  in  the  auction-room,  and  the  prices 
the  painter  himself  a  ks  for  them  or  receives  from  his  sitters,  if 
known,  would  not  help 
much,  "since  the  prices 
brought  by  portraits  in 
the  market  have  little  re- 
lation to  the  prictis  orig- 
inally paid  for  them." 
So  Mr.  W.  H.  Downes, 
art  critic  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  observes  in 
an  article  that  tries  to 
balance  the  purely  spjec- 
ulative  values  of  "Sar- 
gents"  against  the 
knoA^TQ  ones  of  some  older 
masters.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  a  high  seller 
now,  but  the  highest 
price  he  ever  charged 
is  said  to  have  been 
£50  or  $250.  Sargent 
is  reputed  to  get  $5,000 
for  a  full-length;  $;3, 750 
for  a  half-length,  and 
$2,500  for  a  head,  and 
even  at  this  rate  popu- 
lar caricaturists  are  af- 
forded the  spectacle  of 
a  line  of  duchesses  and 
other  high  ladies  ex- 
tending down  the  street 
from  Mr.  Sargent's  gate, 
waiting  to  be  "done." 
Indeed,  the  word  has 
gone  forth  that  he  has 
reached  the  limit  of  en- 
durance and  has  decid- 
ed to  "do"  no  more. 
Even  with  all  this  array 
of  possible  future  auc- 
tion pieces  Mr.  Downes 
says  that  "it  would 
be  surprizing  if  thSy 
should  not  bring  very 
sensational  prices."  He 
writes : 


MRS.    CARL    MEYER    AND    HER    CHILDREN. 

Should  a  Sargent  like  this  ono  ever  oomo  into  (ho  market  a  conservative  estimate 
places  its  selling  price  not  lower  than  S5(). ()()(),  and  (•van  as  high  as  $1(JO.OO<). 


"The  very  fact  that 
Sargent's  works  have  been  kept  so  completely  out  of  the 
market  during  his  lifetime  affords  an  additional  reason  for 
arguing  that  they  must  go  to  exceptionally  high  figures 
when  they  are  offered  for  sale.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  enhance  values  in  any  commodity  than  scarcitj'.  Whether 
it  has  been  due  to  chance  or  design,  the  total  lack  of 
opportunity  to  bid  on  a  Sargent  in  the  auction-rooms  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  make  his  works  seem  doubly  desirable  in  a 
world  where  people  alwaj^s  want  what  they  find  it  hard  to  get. 

"In  casting  about  for  some  plausible  ground  upon  which  to 
base  a  guess  as  to  future  prices  for  Sargents,  it  has  seemed  to 
the  writer  that  it  might  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  compare  him 
with  the  great  earlj'  British  portrait  painters,  such  as  Sir  Joshua 
Re^'nolds,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  John  Hoppner,  and  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn.  He  can  not  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
preat  old  masters  of  continental  Europe,  Titian,  Holbein,  Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem 
wholly  extravagant  to  forecast  a  future  renown  for  him  equal 


to  thai  of  the  early  British  painters.  Basing  a  guess  on  this 
hyi)()tliesis,  it  would  not  be  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of 
credihilitj'  to  fancy  that,  in  the  twenty-first  century,  a  first-rate 
exanii)le  of  Sargent's  work  might  command  approximately  the 
price  nowadays  readily  ]jaid  for  an  important  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borougli,  Hoppner,  Raebum,  Hc^^arth,  or  Romney. 

"Tlius,  when  it  is  recalled  that  Sir  Henry  Raeburn's  superb 
fuli-iengtli  portrait   of   Mrs.    Robertson    Williamson    was    sold 

for  $117,075  last  year 
in  London,  and  that 
his  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Hay  was  sold  for  $111,- 
300  this  year  in  London, 
one  wonders  whether 
Sargent's  'Miss  Beatrice 
Goelet'  may  not  some 
day  gjo  to  six  figures,  if 
chance  should  bring  it  to 
the  public  salesroom. 
Why  not?" 

Should  the  group  por- 
traits ever  appear  in 
this  -  exciting  arena, 
they  wouli  "undoubt- 
edly" make  "  sen.sation- 
al  flights  into  the  dizzy 
regions  of  six  figures" — 
so  Mr.  Downes  avers, 
adding : 

"Some  critics  have 
placed  these  groups  com- 
paratively lower  in  point 
of  quality  than  his  single 
figures;  but  it  is  proba- 
bl(>  that  this  judgment 
would  be  reversed  by 
the  popular  verdict. 
'TheBoit  Children,'  an 
early  work,  of  superb 
quality,  and  the  'Mrs. 
('arl  Meyer  and  her 
Children'  have  been 
referred  to  already  as 
masterpieces.  There  re- 
main to  be  considered 
the  charming  '  Carna- 
tion, Lily,  Lily,  Rose,' 
of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
which  will  probably 
never  come  into  the 
market;  the  two  groups 
of  the  Wertheinier  fam- 
ily, one  of  the  daughters 
and  the  other  of  the 
younger  children,  both 
very  fine;  'The  Misses 
Hunter';  'The  Ladies 
Alexandra,  Mar^-  and 
Theo  Acheson ' ;  and 
'Lady  Elcho,  Mrs.  Ten- 
nant,  and  Mrs.  Adeane,' 
hree  intensely  English  si.st«rs  in  a  vastly  effective  composition." 

Such  groups  as  these,  we  are  assured,  ought  to  make  l)idders 
sit  up  and  take  notice,  if  they  ever  chance  to  bid  on  them : 

"It  would  be  a  conservative  forecast  to  say  that  none  of 
them  would  go  begging  at  less  than  $50,000;  while  it  need  sur- 
I)rize  no  one  who  watches  the  almost  insensate  values  put  upon 
the  early  English  school  pictures  of  approximately  equal  merit 
to  see.  in  the;  cases  of  the  most  desirable  works,  more  startling 
prices  still,  even  touching  the  $100,000  mark.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  pi(;ture  dealers,  who  partly  follow  and 
partly  lead  the  currents  of  popular  taste  in  these  matters,  have 
ne\'er  had  a  chance  to  help  along  a  boom  in  Sargents;  and  their 
zeal  in  the  event  of  an  opportunity  to  do  it  may  well  be  imagined. 
Records  in  prices  for  pictures  are  being  smashed  right  and  left 
in  each  siicces.sive  season,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pro\ide  some 
new  artist  for  the  buj'ers  to  get  excited  about,  once  in  so  often.". 


CONSTANTINOPLE  FOR  CHRISTENDOM 

THE  MILLS  OF  GOD  have  ground  slowly  "during 
five  centuries  of  European  shame,"  says  Dr.  Percy 
Dearmer,  but  with  the  onward  march  of  the  Balkan 
Army  toward  Constantinople,  they  are  seen,  at  last,  to  grind 
"exceeding  small."  Dr.  Dearmer  is  perturbed,  however,  lest 
the  mills  may  stop  before  the  grinding  is  done,  and  he  calls  upon 
all  Europe  to  raise  the  cry  of  "Constantinople  for  Christen- 


the  portrait  of  the  victorious  Mohammed  II.  was  painted  by 
Gentile  Bellini. 

"To-day  the  time  is  ripe  for  turning  the  most  shameful  page 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  A\asdom  and  valor  of  the 
Balkan  Allies  have  done  what  the  cynical  sapience  of  the  old 
diplomacy  failed  to  do.  Why  should  they  stop  short  at  the  crown 
of  their  endeavor?  Why  should  the  best  spot  of  land  in  Europe 
remain  Asiatic?  If  there  be  still  those  among  us  who  do  not 
care  to  say  'Constantinople  for  Christendom,'  at  least  they 
should  he  ready  to  cry  'Europe  for  the  Europeans!' 

"For  think  what  it  is,  this  wonderful  port  on  the  Bosporus. 

It  is  the  'New  Rome,'  where  the 


.ST.    SOPHI.A. 

The  Turks  have  threatened  to  blow  up  this  stately  church,  built  by  the  Eastern  Christians  before 
the  Turkish  invasion,  rather  than  have  it  again  come  into  Christian  possession. 


dom."  The  watchword  is  justified,  he  contends,  by  the  fact 
''in  all  the  lands  freed  during  the  past  century — Greece,  Servia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria — there  exist  prosperity,  education,  capacity, 
religious  tolerance,  honest  administration,  and  freedom  of  the 
most  modern  description,  smd  that  these  virtues  have  always 
vanished  at  the  Turkish  frontier,  to  be  replaced  by  misery  varied 
by  massacre.  Europe,  he  adds  (in  the  London  Daily  Mail) 
can  not  quite  accustom  itself  to  the  thought  of  Constantinople 
being  freed  and  cleansed.  His  letter  to  this  journal  is  an  effort 
to  make  it  do  so: 

"We  have  become  so  used  to  our  shame — so  used  to  the  degra- 
dation of  the  ancient  city  which  the  first  Christian  Emperor  re- 
built to  be  the  capital  of  fhe  Roman  Fimi)ir(> — that  we  can 
hardly  awak<^  to  the  possibility  of  this  new  glory.  P(>ople  hop(> 
the  Bulgarians  will  not  march  too  near;  they  hope  that  Europe 
will  not  bo  submitted  to  the  strain  of  such  a  further  awakening, 
and  that  (Constantinople  will  bc^  allowed  to  slumber  on  in  its 
filth.  They  can  not  conceive  that  the  city  which  held  up  the 
torch  of  European  civilization  in  the  dark  ages  should  be  any- 
thing to-day  but  an  Asiatic  city.  It  seems  a  thing  incredible 
to  them  that  this  matchless  j)lace  should  be  raised  from  the 
dead.  Thesy  are  bewildered  at  t  lui  very  thought  that  the  finest 
site  in  the  world  should  become  once  again  the  finest  city.  So 
used  have  we  })ecome  to  our  shame  and  loss,  which  began  four 
centuriPs  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  last  Plmperor,  Constantine 
Patoologfus,  went  from  his  last  communion  in  St.  Sophia  to  meet 
a  hero's  death  in  the  breach  which  tlie  Ottomans  had  made  in 
the  city  wall.  That  was  not  \-ery  long  ago;  the  modern  period 
had  aln^ady  begim  when  Europe  left  Constantinople  to  its  doom; 


ci\nhzation  of  old  Rome  flour- 
ished for  long  ages  after  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Western 
Caesars;  it  is  the  city  whence 
Russia  and  the  Slav  peoples  got 
their  religion  and  their  ci\Tiliza- 
tion,  and  to  which  the  Eastern 
churches  look  as  their  common 
mother;  it  is  the  city  where 
learning  was  treasured  up  till 
the  fifteenth  centurj',  when  it 
spread  over  the  West  and  made 
the  Renaissance;  it  is  the  city 
where  art  attained  a  unique 
magnificence,  so  that  even  yet 
Constantinople  is  full  of  ancient 
splendors,  including  that  which 
William  Morris  called  the  most 
beautiful  church  in  the  world, 
St.  Sophia,  built  by  the  gi-eat 
Justinian  thirteen  centuries  ago. 
"To  save  Constantinople,  to 
make  it  again  a  center  of  learn- 
ing, of  art,  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, will  be  good  for  Europe. 
It  will  also  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Asia.  Instead  of  a  backward 
civilization  draining  into  Europe, 
there  "will  be  an  advanced  civi- 
lization pouring  into  Asia.  It  is 
not  for  me  here  to  suggest  the 
methods.  There  is  more  than 
one.  It  should  not  at  least  be 
beyond  the  wits  of  politicians  to 
make  the  splendid  city  a  Han- 
seatic  town,  a  free  and  autonomous  capital  of  Eastern  Europe; 
its  chief  university,  its  chief  port,  a  center  of  light  and  wisdom 
for  East  and  for  West,  so  that,  mounted  again  on  its  ancient 
throne  of  'holy  wisdom,'  it  shall  revive  the  Byzantine  glory  for 
Europe  and  for  Asia  alike." 


A: 


ENDOWING  MOTHERHOOD 

THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTION,  Colorado  took 
the  initial  step  in  this  country  in  one  long-agitated  reform. 
■It  passed  a  referendum  vote  on  the  subject  of  endowing 
motherhood,  thus  allying  itself  with  Australia,  whose  Parliament 
has  been  considering  the  same  project.  In  the  latter  case  the 
bill  provides  an  allowance  of  $25  to  any  mother  of  a  new-bom 
baby.  The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  is  led  by  these  facts  to 
consider  various  other  efforts  made  for  encouraging  the  increase 
of  population.  Australia,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  become  alarmed 
over  her  failing  birth-rate,  and  is  taking  this  means  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  her  population.  Her  an.xiety  may  be  realized  when 
one  reflects  that  in  an  area  as  extensive  as  the  United  States 
there  are  only  four  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  This  journal 
reviews  some  efforts  elsewhere  directed  to  the  same  end: 

"The  whole  civilized  world  is  awakening  to  the  danger  of  the 
decline  of  the  birth-rate,  which  is  common  to  all  countries, 
and  efforts  arc  being  made  to  relieve  the  obstacles  which  modem 
industrial  conditions  have  placed  on  the  rearing  of  children. 
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As  Mr.  Forman  showed  recently  in  The  Independent,  the  factory 
legislation  of  England  had  the  unexpected  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  the  children  it  was  designed  to  protect.  When 
children  cease  to  be  profitable,  the  tendency  is  to  cease  their  pro- 
duction. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lloyd-George,  in 
the  insurance  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament,  pro^^des  a  mater- 
nity allowance  of  S7..50  for  the 
wife  of  an  insured  workingman. 
That  the  situation  is  serious  is 
evident  from  the  \'ital  statistics 
of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30 
last,  when  the  birth-rate  was  10 
per  cent,  less  than  the  a^'erage  of 
the  last  decade,  and  the  births  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths  by  only  81,645. 
"The  French,  being  a  most 
economical  people,  have  gone 
farthest  in  curtailing  expenses  bj' 
dispensing  with  the  luxury  of 
children.  As  a  result,  the  popu- 
lation of  France  showed  an  ex- 
cess of  34,869  deaths  as  com- 
pared ^-ith  births  during  the 
year  1911.  There  is  no  decrease 
in  the  marriage  rate.  ]M.  Mes- 
simy,  former  Minister- of  War, 
advises  the  Government  to  paj- 
a  premium  for  every  child  born 
of  the  same  mother  beginning 
with  the  fourth,  since  it  requires 
more  than  three  children  per 
married  couple  to  keep  up  the 
population.  The  premium  he 
puts  at  $100,  half  to  be  paid  to 
the  mother  at  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  half  put  into  a  fund  to 
pro\'ide  her  a  pension  for  life. 
To  raise  the  money  he  proposes 
a  special  tax  on  bachelors  or  on 
the  heads  of  families  mthout 
children  or  with  only  one.     This 

is  certainly  a  fair  thing.  Another  attempt  to  solve  the  same  prob- 
lem without  state  aid  is  the  erection  in  a  suburb  of  Paris  of  work- 
ingmen's  flats  where  the  birth  of  a  child  relieves  the  familj'  of  the 
paj-ment  of  rent  for  the  following  week.  This  is  different  from 
some  New  York  tenements,  where  the  birth  of  a  child  is  penal- 
ized by  eWction.  .  .  .  The  advent  of  a  new  soul  into  the  world 
should  not  be  the  occasion  of  despair,  as  it  is  now  to  so  many 
poor  mothers,  to  whom  the  burden  of  self-support  looms  monster- 
like at  a  time  when  she  requires  all  her  vitality.  Anj'  country 
considering  itself  civilized  and  Christian  can  not  do  less  than  re- 
lieve this  handicap  to  parenthood  by  a  profitable  expenditure  of 
its  funds  in  this  way." 


to  be  a  successful  means  of  governing  conduct?  Did  you  ever 
know  the  most  excellent  concert  or  series  of  concerts  to  be  the 
means  of  revolutionizing  a  life?  Did  you  ever  know  any  amount 
of  entertainment  to  go  farther  than  hold  for  the  hour  that  it 
lasted?  If  you  mean  to  draw  young  people  by  entertainment 
you  have  only  one  excuse  for  it,  and  that  is  to  follow  up  the  en- 


INTERIOR    OF    THE    MOSQUE. 
The  Red  Crescent  Society  now  uses  this  church  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  present  strife. 


RELIGIOUS  UTTERANCES  OF   THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  WILSON  seems  so  at  home  on  re- 
ligious matters  that  his  case  is  likened  to  Carljde  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  Carlyle  used  to  say  that  the  "best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  him  was  that  he  was  obliged  to 
learn  the  Shorter  Catechism  when  he  was  a  small  boy  and  did 
not  understand  it,  so  thoroughly  that  when  he  grew  up  it  kept 
coming  out  like  an  infection."  This  or  a  similar  thing  pertain- 
ing to  religious  instruction  must  have  happened  in  the  youth  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  thinks  the  Rev.  George  W.  Ridout,  and  he  gathers 
up  in  Zions  Herald  (Boston)  from  some  of  Dr.  Wilson's  occa- 
sional speeches  sentences  that  show  the  basic  religious  nature 
of  the  man: 

"He  holds  the  Church  with  reverential  regard:  'We  ought  to 
bless  our  churches.  We  ought  to  think  of  them  as  the  instru- 
mentalities by  which  miracles  are  iivTOught — those  miracles  of 
regeneration.'  Hear  this,  all  ye  who  would  turn  the  meeting- 
house into  a  place  of  entertainment:  'When  we  say  that  the 
way  to  get  young  people  to  the  church  is  to  make  the  church 
interesting,  I  am  afraid  that  we  too  often  mean  that  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  make  it  entertaining.     Did  you  ever  know  the  theater 


tertainment  with  something  that  is  not  entertaining,  but  which 
grips  the  heart  like  the  touch  of  a  hand.  I  dare  say  there  is 
some  excuse  for  alluring  persons  to  a  place  where  good  will  be 
done  them,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  simply 
let  them  understand  that  that  is  a  place  where  life  is  dispensed, 
and  if  they  want  life  they  must  come  to  that  place.' 

"In  an  address  before  the  General  Theological  Seminary  he 
said :  '  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  the  minister  has 
devoted  himself  to  unworldly  objects,  and  that  he  can  be  counted 
upon  to  speak  his  mind  without  fear  of  man,  or  any  other  fear 
except  to  transgress  the  law  of  God.  .  .  .  The  minister  ought 
to  be  an  instrument  of  judgment  •with  motives  not  secular  but 
reUgious,  who  tries  to  draw  society  together  by  a  new  motive, 
which  is  not  the  motive  of  the  economist  or  of  the  politician, 
but  the  motive  of  the  profoundly  religious  man.  .  .  .  The  whole 
morality  of  the  world  depends  upon  those  who  exert  upon  men 
that  influence  which  will  turn  their  eyes  from  themselves;  upon 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  things  in  which  there  is  no 
calculation  whatever  of  the  effect  to  be  "\\Tought  upon  themselves 
or  their  owti  fortunes.'  'It  is  the  minister's  duty  to  judge  other 
men  with  love,  but  without  compromise  of  moral  standards,  so 
...  as  to  let  no  man  escape  from  full  reckoning  of  his  conduct. 
That  is  a  task  too  great  for  the  courage  of  most  ministers.'  'The 
Church  is  the  mentor  of  righteousness,  and  the  minister  must  be 
the  exemplar  of  righteousness.'  " 

Once  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  Trenton, 
Dr.  Wilson,  it  will  be  recalled,  protested  against  the  kind  of 
Sundaj'-school  songs  typified  by  one  hymn  known  as  "Bea,u- 
tiful  Isle  of  Somewhere."  He  called  them  "silly  and  meaning- 
less," with  "neither  poetry  nor  sense  in  them."  As  to  the  par- 
ticular song  mentioned,  he  declared  he  "didn't  want  to  float 
through  vague  seas"  Uke  that  suggested.  "I  know  what  the 
writer  is  tr3ing  to  describe,"  he  added.  "I  suppose  he  is  try- 
ing to  describe  heaven,  to  which  we  hope  to  go.  ...  I  want  to 
enter  my  protest,  if  it  be  polite  in  the  circumstances,  against 
that  sort  of  thing."  Besides  these  words  uttered  at  the  mass- 
meeting  were  others  now  quoted  by  the  Zioti's  Herald  writer: 
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"He  alone  can  rule  his  own  spirit  who  puts  himself  under  the 
eommand  of  the  Spirit  of  God  revealed  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Sav-ior."  "No  great  nation  can  ever  sur\ive  its  own  temp- 
tations and  its  own  follies  that  does  not  indoctrinate  its  ehildren 
in  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  as  schoolmaster  and  as  Governor  I 
know  that  my  feet  must  rest  with  the  feet  of  my  fellow  men 
upon  this  foundation,  and  upon  this  foundation  only,  for  the 
righteousness  of  nations  Uke  the  righteousness  of  men  must  take 
its  source  from  these  foundations  of  inspiration."  "I  am  sorry 
f(jr  the  men  who  do  not  read  the  Bible  every  day.  ...  It  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  books  in  the  world,  for  every  time  you 
open  it  some  old  text  that  you  have  read  a  score  oi  times  sud- 
d  'uly  beams  with  a  new  meaning."  "There 
a-e  problems  which  will  need  purity  of 
spirit  and  an  int^jity  of  purpose  sueh  as 
have  never  been  called  for  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  I  should  be  afraid  to 
go  forward  if  I  did  not  believe  that  there 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  schooling 
and  of  all  our  thought  the  inccwaparable  and 
unimpeachable  Word  of  God."  "The  prov- 
idence of  (Jod  is  the  foundation  of  affairs, 
and  only  those  can  guide  and  only  those  ean 
follow  who  take  this  providence  of  God 
from  the  sources  where  it  is  authentiealliy 
interpreted." 


WARNING  TOLEDO  BOYS 


t; 


HE    QUESTION  is  often  asked  by 

individuals  and  .societies:    What  can 

we  do  to  save  the  young  people  of 
our  cities?  Mr.  John  Gunckel,  president  of 
the  National  Newsboys'  Associatioa,^  and 
the  organizer  of  the  remarkable  work  being 
done  l)y  and  for  Toledo  newsboys,  replies, 
as  quoted  in  The  Congngationalist  (Boston): 
"The  officers  of  the  Toledo  Newsboys' 
Association  suggest  what  can  be  done: 
Warn  the  boy  and  girl  of  the  evils  before 
them."  This  statement  The  Cottgregaiion- 
(ili.sl  goes  on  to  explain  by  giving  a  brief  out- 
line of  a  recent  report  made  to  the  trustees 
by  one  of  the  Toledo  association's  groups 
of  volunteer  probation  officers.  These  oflRcers,  it  appears,  work 
without  pay,  but  are  officially  recognized  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Gity  Juvenile  Court.  One  of  them  is  als-o  an  efficient  truant 
officer,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness "to  keep  boys  out  of  court  by  a  s.ystem  of  friendly  warn- 
ing."     The  Congregalianalisl  explains: 

"The  court  acts  only  when  the  law  is  \nolated,  but  these  vol- 
unteers iw't,  by  their  warning,  before  the  law  is  violated.  They 
believe  that  'prevention  is  better  than  cure.'  The  laws  of  Ohio 
governing  boys  under  seventeen  are  tHjually  severe  against  the 
boy  himself  for  his  misdemeanor  and  any  person  who  contribute  J 
tov/ard  his  delinquency.  The  conditions  revealed  in  the  report 
are  doubtless  duplicated  in  the  majority  of  cities  and  e\-en  in 
smaller  towns. 

"Th(;  re|)ort  cov<!rs  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  includes  both 
girls  and  boys,  wh(>ther  m<;mbers  of  the  Newsboys'  As;-iociation 
or  not.  ,\s  a  preliminary-  step  to.  Xhi)  investigation,  the  follow- 
ing warning  notice  was  sent  out  to.  interested  parties: 


This  notice  was  given  to  108  saloons,  of  whom  101  promised 
10  assist,  and  several  made  large-size  cards  of  the  warning:. 
Some  of  the  results  are  thus  noted  by  The  Congregationalisl : 

"A  total  of  1,2;J0  boys  and  13  girls  were  found  in  the  saloons; 
21  of  the  boys  were  taken  home,  too  drunk  to  know  their  own 
names.  Of  boys  averaging  15  years  of  age,  1,108  were  found  in 
public  billiard-  and  pool-rooms.  The  committee  found  3,17G 
boys  on  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  during  the  sixty  days,  iho 
majority  being  under  15  years  of  age.  They  sent  home  861  and 
took  home  69.  They  found  120  girls  'Ustlessly  wandering  about 
the  streets.'  It  was  discovered  that  the  freight-trains  on  steam- 
roads  brought  into  Toledo  an  average  of  .50 
boys  or  young  men  every  day!  The  major- 
ity came  from  the  East.  One-third  ended 
in  the  police-station,  and  many  were  sent  out 
of  the  city  by  the  police  court.  Over  1,500 
boys  were  sent  to  school  who  were  guilty  of 
habitual  truancy,  the  fault  in  half  of  the 
eases  lying  with  the  parents.  In  disrepu- 
table dance-halls  124  boys  and  girls  were 
found;  94  boys  were  sent  home  'in  lan- 
guage they  understood'!" 


REV.    WIU.I.VM    S.    OI.AIBORNE. 

"A  pars<in.  Iii.sliop,  schoolmaster, 
hospital  superintcndoiit.  attorney, 
arbiter,  and  alJ-aroiiiKi  iipliftcr." 


"AN  APOSTLE   TO    THE 
MOUNTAINEERS" 


t: 


WARNING    NOTICE. 
'lit  Whom  II  May  Concern: 

It  is  unlauful  far  any  child  uruler  17  years  of  «§*  to 
patronize  or  tnsil  a  lialoon  where  intoxiaUing  liquors  are 

snhl. 

It  is  utUawful  for  any  child  liTufcr  17  years  of  age  to 
l>iitronize  or  visit  a  public  Pool-  or  liilliaifi-room. 

Ally  person  nolaling  the  n(H?rf  Ohio  Inirs  will  be  prose- 
ctded  nrrordinyly.  O'Bkikx   O'Donnell, 

Judge  of  the  J  nveuile  Court. 


HIS  NAME  is  given  by  a  writer  in 
The  Churchman  (New  York)  to  the 
Rev.  William  Stirling  Claiborne,  for 
ten  years  rector  of  a  church  at  Sewanee,  in 
the  Tennessee  mountains,  and  now  doing 
field-work  for  the  University  of  the  South. 
When  but  a  boy,  we  are  told,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  something  to  aid  the  moun- 
taineers. So,  after  his  college  and  theologi- 
cal training,  with  the  physical  energy  of  a 
trained  athlete,  "eleven  years  ago  he  went 
into  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  and 
rolled  up  his  sleeves.  They  are  still  up." 
His  people,  according  to  The  Churchman^ 
know  Mr.  Claiborne  either  as  "Old  Clabe" 
or  "Bishop "— 

'"Under  the  former  sobriquet  he  was  the  fighting  spirit  in 
every  football  play  of  his  time  at  Sewanee;  under  the  latter, 
altho  never  elected  to  that  lofty  and  holy  office,  he  does  for  the 
mountaineer  what  a  real  bishop  might  do,  and,  besides,  Avhat  a 
real  bishop  might  never  be  able  to  do — to-wit,  command  his 
army  in  homespun.  His  name  is  a  household  word  in  every 
(^ove.  He  is  parson,  bishop,  schoolmaster,  hospital  superin- 
tendent, attorney,  arbiter,  and  all-around  uplifter.  If  a  co^•e- 
dweller  is  sick,  '  Send  for  Mr.  Claiborne,'  is  the  word.  If  there  is 
'trouble,'  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  'See  Old  Clabe.'  If  a 
mountain  widow  has  gone  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 
leax-ing  a  little  orphan,  coves  and  'mountains  with  one  accord  look 
to  the  'Bishop',  from  whence  cometh  their  help.  He  has  stood 
between  suspected  lads  and  their  summary  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  armed  horsemen.  Nothing  escapes  him  that  goes  on 
in  the  mountains.  No  by-way  is  unknown  to  him.  and  not  u 
mud-daubed  cabin  but  is  on  his  visiting-list.  Prom  the  brink  i<\' 
wind-swept  precipices  he  surveys  one  of  the  strangest  of  piu-ishe  •. 

"Mr.  Claiborne  has  built  two  free  mountain  schools  for  botli 
sexes.  The  two  plants  represent  an  investment  of  perhaps 
.'$7.'),(KX).  Most  of  the  money  came  from  'up  North.'  in  the  wake 
of  the  'Bishop's'  appearances  in  certain  well-known  pulpits  au'l 
certain  splendid  drawing-rooms.  Last  year  r25  typical  moun- 
tain boys  and  girls  were  not  only  taught  their  letters,  but  were 
given  the  beginning  of  .sound  moral  and  industrial  education. 
There  are  1(K),(KK)  white  ptwple  in  this  region,  mostly  in  the 
mountains  and  valleys.  The  only  hospital  within  eighty  miles 
l)iirn(>(l  down.  The  Bishop'  was  attending  a  niece's  wedding 
in  Chi(!ago.  The  news  was  telegi^phed  to  him.  He  rushed 
l)ack.  and  tlH>n  'up  North*  Jigain.  On  August  (5  last  Bishop 
Gailor  blest  the  new  hospital,  located  at  the  University  of  the 
South,  half  way  between  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  larger  than 
the  old  one,  and  endowed." 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN    FIFTY  OF  THE  BEST 


IX  Iho  following  selected  list  of  juvenile 
l)()()ks,  omissions  do  not  neeessarily 
mean  that  the  omitted  l)ooks  are  unworthy 
of  attention;  l)ut  rat h(>r  that  si)ace  is  here 
limited.  Many  juvenile  hooks  eaeh  year 
are  not  l)ad  enouf^li  to  call  for  eond(>mna- 
tion;  nor  are  they  so  exeellent  as  to  require 
special  mention.  The  aim  here  has  simply 
been  to  find  ainonp  the  many  a  few — fifty 
in  one  list,  somewhat  less  than  fifty  in  other 
lists — that  can  he  recommended  as  well 
worthy  of  the  Christmas  fiver's  attention. 
It  may  be  added  that  children  still  clamor 
for  the  "series"  class  of  book,  and  i)ul)- 
lishers  still  cater  to  this  demand.  Tlu; 
consequence  is  that  bookstore  shelves  are 
this  year  apain  crowded  with  members  of 
the  varied  "sets"  that  have  l)een  runnint? 
for  several  seasons. 

Aesop's  Fables.  Translated  by  V.  .S.  Vernon 
June«.  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Rackham.  Pp.  224.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

To  judge  by  the  cover,  no  one  w^ould 
imagine  how  great  is  the  treat  offered  by 
this  "  J^isop."  First  and  foremost  there  is 
a  Chesterton  preface,  far  over  the  heads  of 
children,  tho  none  the  less  brilliant.  Ches- 
terton analyzes  unerringly  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  fable.  Then 
there  are  Rackham's  })en-drawings  and 
color-plates,  full  of  imagination  and  simple 
in  design  and  purpose.  Finally,  there  is 
the  new  rendering  of  .-I^jSGp — who  is  a  mine 
of  moral  teaching  and  certainly  a  rich 
source  for  the  story-teller.  ".-Esop,"  writes 
Chesterton,  "embodies  an  epigram  not  un- 
common in  human  history:  his  fame  is  all 
the  more  deserved  because  he  never  de- 
ser^'ed  it."  To  read  a  work  of  fables 
through  at  a  sitting  is  monotonous;  in 
smaller  doses  it  is  a  joy  only  equaled  by 
Avhat   Uncle  Remus  gives. 

Aicoll,  Ivouisa  May.  Little  Women.  Illus- 
trated from  Photographs  of  Scenes  in  the  Play.  Pp. 
617.      Boston;    Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

In  many  respects  the  photographs  in 
this  edition  are  disillusioning;  many  Avould 
much  rather  have  tlu>  line-drawings  that 
graced  the  earlier  volumes.  But  nothing 
can  harm  the  permanent  flavor  of  ]Miss 
Alcolt's  story,  and  credit  must  be  given  to 
Miss  De  P"'orest,  who  made  the  pla.y  from 
the  book,  for  retaining  much  of  that  flavor. 
For  many  years  efforts  have  been  exerted 
to  put  this  story  on  the  stage,  but  the  fam- 
ily would  not  give  their  consent  imtil  re- 
<'ently.  When  the  play  was  first  given,  in 
Buffalo  last  season,  the  public  schools  al- 
low d  a  half-holiday  for  pupils  to  go  to  the 
matinee.  This  general  interest  is  only  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  "Little  Women" 
freshens  WTfh  each  new  generation.  Xo 
other  juvenile  WTiter  can  quite  take  Miss 
Alcott's  place. 

Allen,  Lewis.  Indian  Fairy  Tales.  Pp.  206. 
Boston:   John  W.  Luce    &  Co.      $1  net. 

There  is  an  ethnological  value  in  these 
tales  as  retold  by  Mr.  Allen  after  reseandi 
and  hearsay;  he  has  mixt  with  those  who 
have  dwelt  with  Indians,  and  has  scoured 
the  woods  of  Maine,  where  he  met  many 
half-breeds.  The  result  is  that  he  has 
gathered  together  many  nature  legends  of 
much  poetic  beauty.  These  he  has  nar- 
rated w'ith  a  certain  fluencj'  of  style.  Had 
he  possest  more  delicacy  of  touch,  these 
myths  would  hfAe  been  more  delicate  in 
themselves.     As  it  is,  "Pond  Lihes"  is  an 


excellent  exami)h"  of  the  gracefulnc-ss  of 
Indian  lore.  Mr.  Allen's  small  book,  well 
printed,  tho  lacking  in  child  appeal  out- 
wardly, should  serve  as  a  rich  .source  for  the 
story-teller.  One  sees  wliere  it  might  have 
been  fuller  in  color  had  Mr.  Allen  <'xerted 
more  art.  Perhaps  he  felt  it  were  fairer  to 
renuiin  as  close  as  possil>le  to  the  original 
telling.  The  inherent  beauty  of  some  of 
the  legends  is  successfully  retained.  The 
])aper  A\rapper  is  imitation  birch-bark. 

Bail -y.  Carolyn  Sherwin.  Girls'  Make-at- 
Ilome  Things.  [Pp.211.]  Boys' .Makr-at -Home 
Things.  I  Pp.  189.)  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.  $1.25  net  each.  Co-author,  Marian 
Elizabeth  Bailey. 

There  is  a  similaritj'  in  these  Iavo  books, 
but  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  efiliciency 
of  each.  In  the  hands  of  a  motiier  or 
teacher,  they  will  afford  occupation  for 
many  children  of  six  and  seven,  and  enable 
them  to  utilize  their  time  to  good  advan- 
tage. How  foolish  W(>  grown-uj)s  feel  m  hen 
we  are  told  what  marvels  may  be  made 
from  old  boxes!  What  a  dignity  worsted 
and  cork  and  string  assume  when  they  are 
converted  by  simple  direction  into  articles 
of  usefulness  and  pleasure!  A  jack-knife 
may  whittle  a  houseful  of  mission  furniture 
or  scoop  out  a  boat  from  logs.  That  is,  of 
course,  provided  you  follow  directions.  In 
the  boys'  book  there  are  detailed  plans  as 
illustration.  The  text  in  each  book  is  such 
that  children  may  read  for  themselves  with 
little  inter\ention  from  groAvn-ups. 

Baldwin,  .lames.  TheSampo:  Hero  .Vdventures 
from  the  Finnish  Kalevala.  Illustrated  by  N.  C. 
Wyeth.  Pp.  368.  New  York:  ("harles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2  net. 

Mr.  BaldA\'in  has  the  gift  of  retelling  old 
stories  with  the  vigor  of  tluMr  sources.  In 
"The  Sampo"  he  transforms  adventures 
from  the  Finnish  Kalivahi  into  a  narratiA-e 
full  of  folk-lore  picturesqueness  and  spirit. 
A  minstrel  is  the  connecting  link,  Avhile 
Ilmarinen,  the  Smithy,  moves  from  story 
to  story.  In  the  far  north  these  tales 
were  told  by  the  narrator  to  the  folk  of 
hoA-el  and  hall.  Vast  treasures  of  song, 
melodA',  and  incantation  have  been  util- 
ized by  Mr.  BaIdA\in;  in  his  notes  he  ex- 
plains that  the  Finnish  poet.  Topelius,  A\'as 
th(!  first  to  attempt  i)reser\  ing  any  of 
these  primeval  legends.  As  we  know  it, 
the  Kdli'vala  is  a  someAvhat  monotonous 
poem.  But  "The  Sampo,"  draAvn  from 
it,  is  another  Aladdin  story,  anoth(>r  phi- 
losopher's stone,  and  it  means  the  mill  of 
fortune  that  grinds  forth  Avealth,  giving 
Avealth  to  the  possessor.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  embellished  Avith  striking  color- 
plates  by  Wyeth,  Avho  helju'd  to  enri(di  th«' 
"Treasure  Island"  edition  of  last  season. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.      Crofton  Chums.     Pp. 

338.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.25  net. 
Change   SiKnals.      Pp.   331.     New    York:     I).   Ap- 

pleton    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Barbour  i.s  one  of  the  authors  Avhom 
boys  do  not  seem  able  to  do  Avithout;  he 
has  Avritten  oAcr  forty  stories.  '■  Crofton 
Chums"  is  full  of  boating,  football,  and 
other  outdoor  occupations.  So  is  "Change 
Signals."  In  "Oof ton  Chums'"  are  pic- 
tures, than  Avhich  Ave  have  seen  none  more 
spirited,  from  the  pen  of  C.  M.  Kelyea;  in 
"Change  Signals"  the  pictures  and  the 
subtitle,  "A  Story  of  the  Xcav  Football," 


are  sullicicnl  indication  of  the  plot.  Boyg 
must  read  books  filled  Avith  their  OAvn  in- 
terests, and  Mr.  Barbour  caters  entiiely  to 
that  demand.  His  books  differ  slightly, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement  to  the 
freshness  of  his  approach  or  his  treatment. 

Bartlett,  Frederiek  Orin.  The  Lady  of  the 
Lane.  Pp.  336.  New  York:  The  CVnturv  Co., 
$1.25  net. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  should  interest 
himself  in  Avriting  a  book  shoAving  hoAv  a 
s])oiled  heroine,  bred  to  riches,  is  taught  to 
make  a  home  for  herself  in  the  cottage 
once  li\('d  in  by  her  mother.  There  is 
much  feminine  detail  in  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lane"  that  is  only  common  to  Avomen 
Avrit(>rs.  Elizabeth  is  sent  from  the  lux- 
ury of  "The  ToAvers"  to  the  quaint  old 
house  in  the  lane,  Avhere  she  has  to  do  her 
oAvn  Avork.  D(>s])ite  her  rebellious  nature, 
she  eventually  takes  her  medicine,  facing 
some  prudish  friends,  and  finally  becoming 
happy  in  her  ncAv  life.  From  laziness  she 
passes  into  method  and  actiA'ity,  and  in 
the  end  her  father  comes  to  stay  Avith  her. 
Tho  the  book  aims  to  shoAv  Avhat  self-con- 
quest Avill  do,  there  is  fortunately  a  strong 
out-of-doors  element  in  it.  All  these  de- 
tails go  in  the  making  of  Elizabeth,  Avhose 
father  sees  in  his  girl  the  picture  of  his  dead 
Avife.  This  is  a  quiet  story;  the  plot  is 
Avliolly  domestic  in  character. 

Baum,  L.  Frank.  Sky  Island.  Illustrated  by 
John  R.  Neill.  Pp.  288.  Chicago:  Heilly  &  Critton 
Co.     $1.25. 

We  haA'e  had  gi'eat  admiration  for  Mr. 
Baum's  ingenuousness  and  ingeniousness, 
e\er  since  the  first  days  of  "Oz."  In  his 
ncAV  series  Avhich  deals  Avith  Cap'n  Bill 
and  Trot,  Avho  last  year  traA'eled  in  tho 
deep  among  fairies,  he  introduces  Button- 
liright  and  his  Magic  I'mbrella  from  the 
"Oz"  books.  LikcAvise,  in  a  talk  to  his 
readers,  he  gives  his  address,  so  that  they 
may  correspond  A\ith  him.  As  the  title 
indicates,  most  of  the  plot  of  this  ncAv  vol- 
ume has  an  aerial  atmos])here,  due  largely 
to  the  antics  of  the  aforementioned  um- 
brella. A  colored  picture  sho\\'s  the  start- 
ling craft.  The  creAv's  first  adventure  is 
Avith  a  Boolooroo  of  the  Blues;  they  are 
mixt  up  \\\\\\  rainboAv  colors.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  the  f-rcAv  of  that 
Avonderful  umbrella-chute  are  glad  to  "hit" 
earth.  Mr.  Baum's  illustrator  keeps  pace 
with  him. 

Beard,   Adelia   Belle.     The   Beard    Birds.      Pp. 

56.      New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.      $1  net. 

Here  Ave  ha\<'  a  very  ingenious  idea  on 
the  part  of  })ul)lishers  and  the  iuA  enter  of 
the  life-si/,e  "cut-outs."  As  the  directions 
indicate,  "each  bird  is  jn-inted  on  a  card 
tlie  i)revailing  color  of  the  bird.  The  other 
colors  are  to  be  filled  in  A\ith  crayon  accord- 
ing to  directions  printed  on  the  carfl.  Th(! 
bird  is  then  to  be  cut  out  and  stood  up.'' 
Xot  only  is  each  bird  described  in  simple 
text,  but  its  s(>ason  and  its  song  are  indi- 
cated. The  book  is  sent  forth  intlorserl  by 
Hornaday  of  th(!  Bronx  Zoo  and  by  Pearson 
of  the  Audubon  Society,  and  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, NeAv  York.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
by  the  clever  methods  suggested,  a  child 
Avill  gain  distinct  familiarity  Avith  birds. 
The  only  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is 
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that  the  small  child  might  associate  scissors 
■with  every  book! 

Brown,  Abble  Farwell.     Their  City  Christ  mas. 

Pp.87.   Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Even  tho  only  a  thin  idea  underlies  this 
hooldet  Avhic'li  represents  Miss  BroAvn's 
Yule-tide  contribution,  there  is,  none  the 
less,  a  deal  of  good  ■will  and  enthusiasm 
crowded  into  its  pages.  Twins  of  IMaine 
\isit  their  city  friends,  and  for  o\er  a  week 
live  a  life  different  from  that  in  their  fisher- 
man-father's home.  Fun  and  cheerful 
lierseverance  are  the  key-notes  of  their 
character.  Their  healthful  attitude  serves 
to  spur  a  joIi\-  gi'oup  of  girls  and  boys  into 
doing  many  things.  They  both  earn 
enough,  through  indi\idual  cleverness,  to 
more  than  pay  for  their  outing.  There  is 
just  the  .slightest  tendency,  in  "Their  City 
Christmas"  to  be  didactic,  but  Miss 
Brown's  characters  are  all  alive  Avith  red 
cheeks  and  loving  sentiment.  The  narra- 
tiA'e  is  spontaneous,  tho  the  incidents  are 
slightly  disjointed. 

Brvant  (Borst),  Sarah  Cone.  Best  Stories  to 
Tell  (o  ChiUlren.  Illustrated  by  Patten  Wilson. 
Pp.  181.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Alread\-.  INIrs.  Borst  is  familiar  to  those 
interested  in  children's  literature  through 
her  estimable  "How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Chil- 
dren" and  "Stories  to  Tell  to  Children." 
Slie  has  had  extensive  practical  e.xperience 
along  the  lines  of  her  cho.sen  subjects,  and 
these  stories,  as  told  in  the  present  volume, 
ha\e  been  e\()h-ed  after  long  testing  and 
\  aried  alterations.  They  are  recommended 
fur  reading  aloud  or  to  oneself,  and  may 
as  well  be  used  in  the  story  hoiu*.  Slie  has 
chosen  all  t\pes  of  tales,  adapted  from 
many  sources.  The  variety  includes  Greek 
legends  and  Soutliern  nonsense  stories. 
As  a  test  of  the  quality,  examine  "The 
Story  of  the  Tlu-ee  Bears'"  and  "The  Pied 
Pil)er  of  Hamelin  Town."  The  eolor- 
plales  are  too  pretentious.  Less  sumptu- 
ous in  format,  but  of  the  same  character  is 
"The  Story  Teller's  Book"  (pp.  228.  Chi- 
cago :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  75  cents  net), 
by  Alice  O'Grady  and  Frances  Throop,  both 
teachers  in  recognized  educational  institu- 
tions. The  narratives  selected  are  sim- 
ple, some  cumulative.  An  introduction 
outlines  the  duty  of  the  storj^-teller.  The 
sources  are  varied,  and  close  to  child  life 
in  interest. 

Cheney,  William  K.  Home  Entertainins;: 
Aniuseinenis  for  Every  One.  Pp.  1()5.  Boston: 
Lolhrop,   Lee    &  Shepard.      75  cents  net. 

Wliat  a  Aery  consequential  look  the  trick- 
player  ahvays  AA'ears,  a  superior  expres- 
sion as  tlio  he  Avere  mentally  one  grade 
higher  than  yourself!  The  present  book 
Avill  allow  you  to  assume  the  samq  air;  for 
it  gives  direct!  )iis  enough  to  keep  a  Avhole 
parlor  full  of  people  entertained  in  all  .sorts 
of  seasons  and  of  all  A^arieties  of  ages.  This 
is  a  guide  to  home  entertaining:  Avhal  to 
do  and  how  to  d(j  it.  Do  you  kiioAv  hoAv 
to  tell  the  time  of  day  with  a  quarter':'  or 
can  you  i)ass  your  body  through  a  postal 
card?  It  all  seems  .so  easy  after  you  knoAv 
iiow,  and  it  has  (>qual  fascination  for  old 
jiiid  young.  With  what  ease  a  "strong" 
man  can  tear  a  pack  of  cards  straight 
through  the  center;  but  the  "Aveak"  man 
can  do  the  same  if  he  knows  how.  "Re- 
member," says  the  author,  "that  a  gr(>at 
(leal  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the 
entertainer."  Keep  up  a  IIoav  of  conver- 
sation, divert  the  attention  of  the  observer 
as  much  as  you  can.  There  you  are! 
That's  Aviiat  made  a  Hermann! 


Clarke,  C.  J.  L.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Modern 
Marvels.  Pp.  227.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     $1.75  net. 

This  book  is  to  be  commended  because 
of  its  timely  scope,  and  becaus<'  one  big 
city  has  much  the  same  ])robl«'ms  as  an- 
other. Electricity  does  as  much  for  New 
York  as  for  London;  the  i)rinting  press 
serves  the  same  purpose  in  both  places; 
the  principle  of  concrete,  of  gasolin(>  en- 
gines, of  automobile  and  aeroplane,  is  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
AA'C  do  belicAe  that  importations,  such  as 
Mr.  Clarke's  Aoluine,  (lisregard  the  condi- 
tions Avhich  are  peculiar  to  America  alone. 
The  American  l)oy,  about  to  turn  citizen, 
should  knoAV  of  just  those  details  diseust 
by  Mr.  Clarke;  now  and  again  the  author 
mentions  our  skyscrapers,  but  he  is  intently 
Avriting  for  English  readers,  the  majoritA' 
of  whom  haA'e  seen  the  things  he  describes. 
HoAvcAer,  Mr.  Clarke  a(lMiii-al)Iy  empha- 
sizes Avhat  he  set  out  to  j)r<>A-e,  that 
"the  mechanical  triumphs  of  the  modern 
Avorld  are  perhaps  among  its  greatest 
achievements."  The  Aohime  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Collins,  Franeis  .\.  The  Wireless  Man:  His 
Work  and   Adventures  on   Land  and   Sea.     Pp. 

251.     New  York:    The  Century  Co.     $1.20  net. 

A  most  understandable  little  l)ook  is  this, 
explaining  in  succinct  and  unscientific 
language,  the  AA'orkings  of  Avireless.  and 
telling  hoAv  ships  keep  in  touch  Avitli  sta- 
tions the  world  over.  But  such  rapid 
strides  are  Ave  making  in  the  uses  of  Avire- 
less, that  since  this  book  Avas  Avritten  Ave 
have  exceeded  expectations  in  the  dis- 
tances vibrations  cany.  Mr.  Collins  has 
done  AVell  to  AA'rite  a  story  Avhich  thrills, 
e\'en  tho  the  expert  wireh'ss  boy  and  tliere 
are  many  such  the  continent  o\er — will 
consider  it  elementary'.  Wireless  rescues, 
Avireless  surgery,  Avin>less  ches.s-i)laying, 
wireless  detectiA'es,  are  all  adetiuately  dis- 
eust. Phillips  and  Bride  of  Titanic  fame 
receiA'e  warm  tribute. 

Corbin,  Thomas.  The  Romance  of  Submarine 
EngineerinR.  Pp.  316.  Philadelphia:  .J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  author  tells  us  at  the  Acry  outset 
that  he  is  not  dealing  Avith  the  beneficent 
cliaracter  of  AAater,  but  Avith  Avater  as  an 
enemy  to  man,  TihoAving,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, exactly  hoAV  man  has  conquered 
water,  in  tunnelling  riAcr  beds,  diving  to 
the  ocean's  bottom  for  l»uried  treasure, 
])uilding  ships  that  diAc,  preparing  tor- 
l)edo  boats  that  dart  hither  and  thither 
like  dreaded  war-fish.  Altogether,  the  ac- 
counts are  A-ery  fascinating.  This  "Ro- 
mance" series  has  texts  an<l  illustrations 
that  are  commendable  and  thorough.  The 
emphasis  unfortunately  is  on  things  Brit- 
ish, the  books  being  importations.  In 
"Submarine  Engineering"  there  is  a  Aast 
amount  of  Aaluable  information  given. 
DistinctiAc  are  the  chapters  on  docks,  sub- 
marine cables,  sah^age,  antl  sponge  diAing. 

Curdss,  Glen  H.,  and  AukusIus  Post.  The 
Curtiss  .Aviation  Book.  l*p.  :!07.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.35  net. 

This  book  is  deserA'ing  of  a\  ide  circula- 
tion among  people  interested  in  aviation. 
Not  only  is  it  breezily  Avrilten,  but  in  its 
actual  descriptions  it  is  vital  and  sugges- 
tiA^e.  It  is  true  that  boys  hav(>  contributed 
enormously  to  the  science  of  Hying.  When 
a  boy  reads  what  has  emanated  from  Cur- 
tiss's  tAAO  tomato  cans,  lu>  Avill  see  Avhat 
things  may  come  from  homel.\  obje(,Ms. 
Mr.  Curtiss's  accounts  of  the  lludson- 
Fullon  fliiihts  are  (>xami)les  of  his  modt'sty. 
The   book   is   level-headed.     That    charac- 


teristic is  necessary  for  the  aA'iator.  The 
mechanical  boy  Avill  revel  in  the  detailed 
desc?-i[)ti()ns  of  the  Curtiss  biplane,  A\-ith 
all  its  intricate  machinery.  Not  the  least 
interesting  aspects  of  the  subject  are  the 
sections  dealing  with  Army  and  Navy 
aA'iation. 

Davis,  Charles  G.  [Consulting  Editor.]  Har- 
per's Boating  Book  for  Boys.  New  Y'ork:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     $1.75. 

What  boy  does  not  reA^el  in  books  deal- 
ing Avith  outdoor  sports!  There  is  added 
delight  Avhere\'er  his  technical  skill  is  ag- 
pealed  to.  This  guide  to  motor-boating, 
sailing,  canoeing,  and  rowing  is  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  expert  sea-faring.  In 
fact,  aft<>r  one  has  gone  through  its  pages, 
seeing  how  .simple  it  is  on  paper  to  build  a 
boat,  to  erect  sails,  CA-en  to  instal  engines, 
one  fe(>ls  that  there  is  nothing  he  can  not 
do  at  sea,  from  falling  oAerboard  and 
sAvimming.  from  tying  knots  and  oiUng,  to 
ansAvering  cA'ery  signal  in  existence.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  there  are  practical  sug- 
gestions offered  for  the  formation  of  a 
boat  club.  Then  there  are  chapters  on 
the  HarAard-Yale  races  from  1852  to  1912, 
as  Avell  as  a  consideration  of  intercollegiate 
roAAing  at  Poughkeepsie.  Illustrations  and. 
diagrams  are  copious. 

De  Monvel,  Boutet.  Old  Songs  and  Rounds 
for|Little  Cliildren.  Arranged  by  Chas.  M.  Widor. 
Pp.  (i6.     New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.     $2.25  net. 

This  is  a  delectable  book  of  song  in 
P'rench,  Avith  a  galop  and  polka  on  the 
final  ])ages.  P^'or  the  benefit  of  English 
readers,  the  Avords  haA^e  been  translated 
in  a  section  grafted  upon  the  original  edi- 
tion; the  difference  in  printing  is  notice- 
able. But  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
spirit  of  t  he  lyrics  which  haA^e  an  element  of 
playfuln(>ss  in  them;  nor  does  it  mar  Bou- 
tet (le  Moinel's  color  pictures  AA'hich  deco- 
rate th(>  music  AA'ith  simple  and  deUghtful 
conc(nts.  Their  delicate  lines  and  flat 
tones  suggest  hand  painting.  Such  a  book 
is  a  rare  addition  to  the  nursery. 

Dier,    J.    C.    [Editor.]     The    Book    of    Winter 

Sports.     New  Y'ork:    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50  net. 

This  book  succeeds  in  its  "attempt  to 
catch  tlu'  spirit  of  the  AAinter  season's  joys." 
It  is  a  compilation  from  \'aried  sources. 
The  cont(>nts  are  Avell  grouped  under 
special  hea<ls,  such  as  motoring  and  ice- 
yachting,  skating,  ice-hockey,  curling,  snow- 
shoeing,  and  skiing.  The  illustrations  are 
graphic  accompaniments  to  the  text,  Avhich 
is  not  only  descripti\'e,  but  includes  di- 
rections for  the  building  of  ice-yachts,  and 
rules  for  ice-ho<'key  and  curling.  The 
arrangement  of  the  sports  in  the  manner 
here  adoi)ted  accentuates  the  national  dif- 
ferences in  the  games.  The  book  AAill 
afford  Ixiys  ample  pleasure,  CA'en  if  it  hap- 
pens that  they  Hac  in  a  neighborhood  where 
ice  and  snoAv  remain  only  a  fcAV  days. 

Doring.  Lieut.  Tapprell,  R.  N.  .All  About  Ships. 

Pp.371.     New  York:    Cassell    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  more  Ave  knoAv  about  ships  the  bet- 
ter— not  onl.A'  about  those  s(>rA'iceable  in 
peace  but  those  indispensable  in  war. 
There  haAe  been  scAcral  books  published 
Avithin  recent  years  descriptive  of  the  mod- 
(>rn  battle-ship,  but  the  present  Aolume — 
Avhich  is  British  in  jx)int-of-A'ieAv  and  thor- 
ough in  its  ])resentation — discusses  the 
evolution  of  cAcry  type  and  CAery  note- 
Avorthy  nuxlification  in  equipment.  Every 
|)hase  of  tlu>  subject  is  examined,  from  Avire- 
less and  t  he  compass  to  Avinds  and  currents. 
In  a  Avay,  American  boj's  will  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  it. 

(Continued  on  page  1072) 
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WHAT  gift  could  be  a  finer 
compliment  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  recipient  than  a  carefully  se- 
lected Globe  -  Wernicke  Bookcase  ? 
That  it  can  be  added  to,  a  unit  at  a 
time,  as  the  library  grows  will  be 
keenly  appreciated  by  one  of  literary 
taste.  In  many  homes  it  is  a  pleasant 
Holiday  custom  to  present  a  sufficient 
number  of  Globe- Wernicke  Bookcase 
sections  to  accommodate  new  addi- 
tions to  the  library. 

Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases  are  made  in  several 
different  styles,  the  finishes  being  carefully  se- 
lected and  applied  to  produce  those  harmonizing 
colors  in  which  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood 
shows  to  the  best  advantage.  Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases  are  sold  by  1500  authorized  agencies. 
Where  not  represented,  goods  will  be  shipped 
on  approval,  freight  prepaid. 

"  Booklovers'  Shopping  List' 

TViis  little  book  lists  the-  works  of  great  authors 
and  gives  their  prices  in  sets.  The  list  iri- 
cludes  the  low  priced,  popular  sets  as  well 
as  the  de  luxe  editions.  Every  book  buyer 
should  have  a  copy.  Sent  free  with  the  Globe- 
Wernicke  catalog.     Address  Dept.   V. 

tfhc  Slcl>c^Vcrt)ickc  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1ir:nicli  Stores;  New  York,  380-3S2  Broadway;  Phila- 
delphia; 1012-1014  Chestnut  St.;  Boston,  91-93  Federal  St.; 
Chicago,  231-235  So.  Wabash  Ave.;  Washington,  1218-1220 
F  St.,  Pv.  W.;  Cincinnati.  128-134  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Home  Needs 


UNIVERSAL 


Toa  s  t  e  r 

Electric 

'yHK  UNIVERSAL 
-*■  Toaster,  Electric,  makes 
toast  riirht  at  the  table,  and 
keeps  it  nice  and  hot  while 
more  is  bein^:  made.  No  time 
or  steps  wasted  as  in  the 
kitchen-made  way.  No  half- 
warm,  overdone  toast. 

Toast  made  with  the 
UNIVERSAL  is  always  uni- 
form, always  good,  always 
litrht,  always  tempting,  because 
the  heat  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  entire  toastiiiir  surface. 
I  his  means  no  burnt  corners 
—  no  underdone  spots,  hut 
toast  made  just  to  your  liking. 

Economy  of  current  is  another  dis- 
tinct feitiireof  the  UNIVERSAL 
Toaster,  Electric — one  ce.it's 
worth  of  current  being  sufficient  to 
make  toast  for  the  breakfast  of  a 
family  of  six.      Price,  54.00. 


UNIVERSAL 


Tea    Ball  Teapots 

Electric 

lea  of  anv  liesired  strength  can 
bi-  made  \i\  lowering  the  Tea  Hall 
cniitaining  the  leaves  ai\ii  raising  it 
again  when  tea  of  the  proin-r 
Nirengtii  is  obtained.  This  is  done 
bv  means  of  the  button  at  the  top. 

Teapot  Stvie,  6  cup,  $8.00. 
bimovar  Style,  6  cup,  $9.75. 

Me  «ire  to  look  for  the  name 
'•UMVERSAI.."  It  means  the 
i'ighest  degree  of  efficiencv ,  thira- 
bility  and  economy  of  current. 

The  UNIVERSAL  heating  ele- 
ment is  guaranteeii  for  five  years. 

Every  housewife  having  electric- 
ity ill  her  home  should  w  rite  for  tlie 
free  booklet,  describing  fullv  all 
the  UNIVERSAL  Home  Needs, 
Electric:  Tercolalors,Tea  liallTea- 
pots  and  S.imovars,  Chafing  Dishes, 
Toavter,  Sad  Irons  and  Stf)vcs. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

582  Commrrriol  Si..  New  Brila>.  Conn. 


REVIEWS   OF  NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page    1070) 

niinran,  Robert  B.  Brave  Deeds  of  American 
Sailors.  Pp.  :ni.  Philadelphia;  Georgo  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Therf  are  twelve  good  and  stirring  stories 
of  stout  sailors  in  tliis  hook.  As  its  name 
implies,  the  incidents  selected  for  narra- 
tion are  representative  ones  in  American 
history,  beginning  with  the  men  of  Maehias, 
who  captured  a  British  frigate  in  Revolu- 
tionary times.  As  heroes,  we  find  such 
men  as  Paul  Jones,  Decatur,  Lawrence, 
Perry,  Porter,  Farragut,  Cushing,  Dewey, 
and  Hobson.  Changes  in  the  types  of 
fighting  ships  and  in  the  methods  of  war- 
tare  are  noted.  Altogether  the  author  has 
produced  a  spirited  series  of  sketches,  wliich 
will  hold  the  attention  of  the  average  boy. 
'riu>  cover  design  and  illustrations  alone 
would  fire  the  young  advi-nturer. 

Katoii,  Walter  Priehard.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
Berkshire.      Pp.   ;il;3.      Boston:     W.   A.    Wilde    Co. 

.$1  net. 

Mr.  Eaton's  book  is  a  dramatization  of 
the  Boy  Seout  manual;  there  is  spontan- 
eous fun  in  the  outings  described  through- 
out the  story,  and  a  loveableness  about 
"Peanut"  that  makes  the  narrative  quite 
spirited.  But  we  are  afraid  that  in  books 
of  this  sort  there  is  going  to  be  too  much 
self-conscious  observance  of  scout  rides 
and  too  little  gripping  i)lot.  Mr.  Eaton 
coid'esses  in  his  preface  that  his  pencils  are 
sharpened  for  another  book  of  the  same 
sort . 

Kdgar,  M.  (i.  Froissart's  Chronicles.  Retold 
from  Lord  Berner's  Translation.s.  Pp.  283.  New 
York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.      .'i;i..50   net. 

The  present  arrangement  of  Froissart 
has  lM>(>n  feelingly  made,  Berner  remain- 
ing almost  unalt(>red.  An  index  of  proper 
names  and  maps  add  to  the  \alue  of  the 
l)ook.  The  text  is  interspersed  with  deco- 
ratixc  lull-page  pen  drawings  chivalric  in 
character.  It  is  part  of  one's  culture  to 
thrill  over  Froissart,  and  boys  looking  for 
roman(!e  of  the  highest  type  had  best  turn 
to  such  chronicles  as  these.  Tlie  whole 
wording  of  the  translation  adds  to  the 
nearness  of  the  time  to  Froissart  himself, 
for  it  was  doiie  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Froissart,  a  fourt(>enth- 
century  writer,  gathered  his  data,  not  from 
books,  but  from  living  participants  in  the 
scenes.  No  boy  who  loves  chivalry  will 
turn  from  such  a  volume. 

Gates,   Kleanor.     The   Poor  Little  Rich   Girl. 

Pp.   1 17.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

A  mixture  of  hv^cial  satire  and  colorful 
imagination  marks  tliis  story  by  the  author 
of  "The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  (Jirl."  All 
ages  will  find  enjoyment  in  the  events 
which  befall  (Iwendolyn,  who  was  neg- 
lected l)y  parents  and  left  to  the  mercy  of 
a  regiment  of  .ser\aMts.  The  child  has  a 
vivid  imagination;  she  hears  p<'ople  called 
"double-faced";  one  servant  calls  the 
other  a  "snake-in-t he-grass."  She  won- 
ders over  these  things  and  more.  How 
can  money  fly'.'  What  kind  of  social  b(>e  is 
that  worn  in  her  nuirnma's  bonnet?  Such 
(jueer  objects  i)ecome  real  charact(>rs  in 
Gwendolyn's  delirium  during  a  long  ill- 
ness which  occupies  the  best  part  of  the 
l>ook.  At  the  end.  the  parents  ari"  fidly 
aware  of  t  heir  sad  neglect ,  and  Gwendolyn's 
life  is  happily  changed.  There  is  nnich 
spontaneity  in  the  telling  of  this  story. 


(ioninie,  .Sir  George  Laurence  (Editor.;  The 
King's  Story  Book.  Pp.  527.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  a  book  long  out  of 
print.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give,  from  recog. 
nized  sources,  historical  romances  pictur- 
ing the  nngns  of  English  monarchs.  The 
table  of  contents  indicates  that  Scott  is 
the  richest  source;  Shakespeare  and  Bul- 
wer  come  next.  What  better  portrait  is 
there  of  Richard  I.  than  Scott's  in  "Ivan- 
hoe"?  Is  Henry  V.  pictured  anywhere 
better  than  in  Shakespeare's  play"'  So, 
throughout  the  reigns  to  William  IV.,  ro- 
mantic literature  affords  graphic  illustra- 
tion. Says  the  editor  in  his  preface,  "The 
plan  has  been  to  lift  each  story  from  its 
place  in  the  novel  from  which  it  is  taken, 
and  let  it  stand  alone  as  a  cameo  of  English 
hislorical  fiction."  Which  is  a  good  j)lan, 
inciting  girls  and  boys  to  the  very  best 
reading. 

Guerber,  H.  \.  .Stories  of  Shakespeare's  Eng- 
lish History  Plays.  Pp.  315.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead    &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

What  H.  A.  Guerber's  present  handbook 
-seeks  to  do  is  to  furnish  a  synopsis  of  each 
of  the  Shakespearean  histories,  cataloguing 
motives  and  incidents  in  a  clinical  manner. 
There  is  no  heroic  atmosphere  aimed  for  in 
the  author's  method.  Thomas  Carter's 
"Shakespeare's  Enghsh  Kings"  sprinkles 
the  prose  renderings  with  generous  quota- 
tions from  the  plays  (Crowell,  SI. 50  net). 
Such  treatment  was  reaUy  worth  while, 
and  the  publishers  have  given  the  book  a 
dignified  make-up. 

Hasbrouek,  Louise  .S.  The  Boys'  Parknian. 
Selections  from  the  Historical  Works  of  Francis 
Parkman.     Pp.  187.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

$1  net. 

An  introduction  informs  the  young 
reader  that  Parkman  was  fifty  years  in 
writing  the  histories  constituting  his 
"France  and  England  in  North  America." 
The  boy  here  has  an  historian  who  actually 
sought  the  friendship  of  Indians  and  who 
visited  places  of  historic  interest.  The 
first  selection  is  taken  from  "The  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac"  and  deals  with  In- 
dian tribes  and  traditions;  the  second  from 
"La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West";  the  third  and  remaining  chapters 
from  the  same  sources.  This  is  a  splendid 
supplementary  historical  reading  book  in 
which  the  figures  of  La  Salle,  Montcalm, 
the  Comte  de  Frontenac  and  others  move. 
The  compiler  here  gives  an  excellent  in- 
centive for  further  reading  in  Parkman. 

Holland,  Rupert  .S.  Historic  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads. Pp.  297.  Philadelphia:  George  \V.  Jacobs 
&  Co.     $1.50  net. 

What  would  our  literature  be  were  we 
robbed  of  the  ballads  bequeathed  to  us  all 
the  way  from  the  anonymous  author  of 
"Chevy-Chase"  to  Tennyson's  "Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade"?  As  a  recitation 
book  alone.  "Historic  Poems  and  Ballads" 
will  find  a  welcome.  As  an  example  of  how 
martial  poetry  will  stir  the  bloov  this 
antli()U)gy  will  be  a  fine  addition  L  the 
children's  bookshelves.  Some  sixty  poems 
ai-e  included,  each  preceded  by  a  prose 
setting  for  the  historical  event.  Strange 
that  in  a  book  not  limited  by  nationality, 
such  a  stirring  piece  as  the  "Marseillaise" 
should  b(>  omitted. 

.lerrold,    Walter.     The    KIk    Book   of    Fables. 

Illu.st rated    bv    Charles    Kubinson.      Pp.    294.      New 
York:   11.  M.  Caldwell   &  Co.     $2.50. 

For  the  [)asf  three  years  we  have  had  a 
rare  treat  in  \hv  big  mirsery  books  edited 
l>y  Mr.  .lerrold.     They  ar(>  mar\-els  of  rich- 
(Continuiil  on  pofiv  1074) 
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A  L THOUGH   it  is  68  years  since  we  opened  shop,  we've  never  outgrown 
•^~*-  old-fashioned  quality  habits. 

We  adopt  every  labor-saving  device  that  comes   along.     But  for  quality's 
sake  most  of  the  work  m  luggage-making  demands  skilled  labor. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  our  skilled  workmen  have  been  with  us  for  from  ten 
to  fifty  years. 

AH  our  materials  must  be  the  best  of  their  kind    before  we  will  turn  them 
over  to  these  workmen. 

The  diamond-shaped  "Likly  "  trade-mark  is  an  affidavit  of  durability. 

Every  piece  of  "Likly"  hand  luggage  shown  here  is  guaranteed  for  fi\>e  \)ears. 

The  "  Likly"  Luggage  on  this  page  will 
help  you  to  solve  the  Christinas  problem 


An  Uncommon  Suit  Case 

Here  is  a  stout-hearted  traveler. 

Its  all  ready  to  live  up  to  its  fine, 
trim  appearance.  All  stitches  are  the 
through-and-through  kind.  Every 
part  is  ready  for  the  hardest  kind  of 
service.      Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Three  selected  leathers.  Sewed 
leather  hinges.  Light  weight  bass- 
wood  reinforcement  inside  the  ends 
keeps  the  shapeliness  until  doomsday. 
Shirt  flap  inside. 

Price:  $10.00 


The  "  Likly  "  Overnight 
Bag 

A  handy  bag  for  a  short  skip  out  of 
town.   Easily  tossed  under  your  berth. 

Has  a  hand-sewed  frame  and  plaid 
serge  lining.  Guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

Comes  in  six  different  leathers. 
Eighteen  inches  long.  Further  details 
in  our  booklet. 

Prices:  $16.00  to  $27.00 


A  Special  Gladstone 

A  two-room  bag. 

Notice  the  three  filing  pockets  on 
the  upper  side  of  this  bag.  The  man 
who  wants  to  carry  papers  will 
appreciate  this  convenience. 

This  bag  is  extra  strong  and  hand- 
some. Heavy  sewed  corners.  Hand- 
sewed  frame.  Leather  lined  through- 
out. Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Five  leathers.  Two  sizes.  Our 
booklet  tells  the  details. 

Prices:    $20.00  to  $34.00 


Here  Is  Bag  Style 

This  is  a  "  Likly  "  Kit  Bag  a 
loungy  aristocrat. 

Of  pliable  leather.  No  stiffening  ex- 
cept in  the  bottom.  It  collapses  when 
empty.  Filled,  it  assumes  a  square 
shape.  Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Three  leathers  and  two  sizes. 
More  details  in  our  booklet. 

Prices  :  $26.00  to  $31.00 


A  Roomy  Oxford 

Holds  a  lot.      Stands  a  lot. 

Unusually  full  cut.  Hand-sewed 
English  frame.  Bottom  corners  sew- 
ed on.  Leather  lined.  Three  pockets. 
Double  handles.  A  convenient  long- 
trip  bag.   Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Six  leathers.  Three  sizes. 

Prices:  $17.00  to  $29.00 


A  Fitted  Case  for  Women 

The  toilet  articles  shown  in  this 
bag  are  of  sterling  silver  and  are  placed 
upon  a  removable  easel. 

This  case  is  made  of  genuine  dull 
seal  leather  of  finest  quality.  Silk 
lining.  Double  locks.  Makes  a  hand- 
some and  convenient  gift.  Guaran- 
teed for  five  years.  Ejcfiensive  but 
luxurious  Two  sizes. 
Prices:  $110.00  to  $112.50 


j" 


A  Trunk  Thought : 

\X/e  wish  you  could  imagine  you 
had  never  owned  a  trunk.  Then  you 
could  look  all  kinds  over  with  a  fresh 
eye. 

You'd  compare  the  customary 
trunk  with  a  wardrobe  trunk. 

"  The  first  one,"  you'd  think,  "  is 
just  an  elaborate  box.  I'll  have  to 
fold  clothes  up  and  jam  them  in. 
What  a  wrinkle  collection  I'll  have 
at  the  trip's  end." 

"  But  the  other  one,  '  your  judg- 
ment would  tell  you,  "is  really  sen- 
sible. I  hang  the  clothes  in.  They 
go  flat  in  travel.   That  bars  wrinkles." 

A  "  Likly  "  Wardrobe  Trunk 
certainly  keeps  out  wrinkles.  It  is 
really  a  traveling  wardrobe. 


A 


sing 


•irap  securely  holds  all 
garments  i  place.  This  patented 
"Likly"  feature  enables  you  to  get 
any  garment  you  want  right  away. 

The  trunk  shown  above  will  hold 
from  15  to  18  women's  suits  and 
gowns  or  10  to  12  men's  suits. 
"  Likly  Wardrobe  Trunks  come  in 
a  wide  range  of  finishes,  sizes  and 
interior  arrangements. 

Prices  :  $22.50  to  $100.00 

Our  booklet  gives  further  details. 


LIKLY 


(Look  lor  this  brass  trade-mark 
on  "  Likly  "  Luggage.) 

Our  new  booklet  settles  every 
luggage  question.  It  shows  luggage 
from  $5.50  up.  We'll  be  glad  to 
send  vou  a  copy.  We  d  like  to 
direct  you  to  a  shop  where  you  can 
look  over  the  luggage  itself. 


HENRY  LIKLY 
&  COMPANY 


Rochester 


New  York 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  baggage  man 
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^rHE1913  Mitchell 

is  the  finest,  most  complete 
and  powerful  motor  car  anyone 
has  ever  had  a  chance  to  bu}"  at  a 
moderate  price.  ($1,500  for  the 
5-passenger  Four,  $1,850  for  the 
5-passenger  Six,  $2,500  for  the 
7-passenger  Six.) 

This  is  a  strong  statement.  Every- 
one will  sav  so,  evervone  is  won- 
dering  how  it  can  be  done. 
But  the  statement  is  no  bigger 
than  the  facts.  It  is  being  done, 
and  you  can  read  the  details  here. 
Then  you  can  prove  them  at  the 
nearest  Mitchell  dealer's. 

1913  Mitchell  is  an  American- 
built  French  car 

In  every  line  it  shows  American 
staunchness  and  reliabilitV,  with 
the  right  suggestion  of  elegance 
that  is  associated  with  the  foreign 
motor  cars;  it  is  long,  low  and  im- 
pressive looking,  with  unequalled 
comfort  provided  by  the  new  style 
French  Belaise  springs. 

Another  thing.  Nothing  has  been 
slighted  to  obtain  the  moderate  sell- 
ing price;  materials  and  workman- 
ship   are    the    best   we   can   obtain. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  cen- 
ter control;  Bosch  ijjnition;  l'"irestonc  demount- 
able rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones  speed- 
ometer; silk  moliair  top  and  cover;  Turkish  up- 
holstered cushions;  Timken  front  axle  hearings; 
gauges  on  the  dasli  to  show  air  pressure  and  oil 
pressure;  gauge  in  the  gasoline  tank  which 
shows  the  amount  of  gasoline  it  contains;  anil  a 
portable  electric  lamp  which  also  illuminates  the 
instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter,   electric 
lighting  syttem,  and  36-inch  wheels 

I'r F  O 

Wli^H  IliiBp      Strnkr        II    K.. 

7-ptucnKer  Six  60  H.  P.  144-in.  4<4z7  in.  $2,500 
2  or  S -paitcoKcr  Six  SO  H.  P.  I32-in.  3\|x6  in.  1.850 
2or  S-pu»DKcrFoar     40  H.  P.     120-in.     4'4x7  in.         l.SOO 


For  Cunadiun  prirrs  nixl  n  i 


iif  ii(!iin.Nt  Ciin.nliin  tlonlcr,  write  to  ub. 


DEALKRS  KVKRYWHKRK 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor   Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branchrs:       N<-tT  York      I'hiladol|>hin      Atlanta      Dallu 
KaoHUH  C/ity      L.0111K111      Pari* 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  1072) 

ness — the  best  jingles,  the  best  fairy  tales, 
and  now  the  best  fables — all  illustrated  in 
color  and  line  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  makes 
use  of  direct  idea  and  simplicity  of  draw- 
ing. These  volumes  are  mines  of  imagina- 
tive joy.  With  dean  hands,  who  would 
not  be  willing  to  drink  in  visually  the  mean- 
ing of  each  sprightly  picture,  and  then  to 
speculate  not  merely  on  the  story-fable 
but  on  the  moral  attached.  For,  as  La 
Fontaine  says — 

'We  yawn  at  sermons,  but  we  gladly  turn 
To  moral  tales,  and  so  amused  we  learn." 

Here  is  a  rich  gathering  of  La  Fontaine  and 
/Esop.  Unfortunately,  the  book  is  too 
costly  for  general  circulation. 

Jordan,  Elizabeth.     May  Ivcrson  Tackles  Life. 

Pp.  246.     New  York:    Harper   &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

Miss  Jordan's  "May  Iverson"  stories 
are  suitable  for  girls  of  fifteen;  they  are 
full  of  the  incidents  of  convent  life.  In  a 
foreword  to  the  present  volume,  the  author 
indicates  how  much  of  the  school  life  she 
describes  is  true  and  how  much  is  fiction. 
At  times,  if  one  reads  one  of  the  "May 
Iverson"  books  through,  the  heroine  ap- 
pears to  be  overprecoeious,  and  her  views 
upon  life  artificial.  This  may  be  due  to 
self-consciousness  wliich  always  limits  an 
author  who  attempts  to  carrj'  a  character 
from  one  volume  to  another;  hence  we  are 
glad  Miss  Jordan  is  giAnng  us  the  last  of 
"May  Iverson."  The  ten  stories  grouped 
under  the  title,  "May  I^-erson  Tackles 
Life"  deal  with  fads  which  school  girls 
have.  "Woman  Suffrage  at  St.  Cathar- 
ine's," "The  Reduction  Cure,"  and  "I 
Write  a  Play,"  are  typical  in  style  and 
humor.  The  sisters  form  a  background  in 
a  most  distinctive  manner. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary.  Mrs.  Leicester's 
School.  Illustrated  by  Winifred  Green.  Pp.  128. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     $1.60  net. 

Tho  Miss  Green's  illustrations  are  a  di- 
rect imitation  of  Kate  Greenaway,  they  are 
none  the  less  charming,  being  redolent  of 
old-fashioned  atmosphere.  We  all  delight 
in  such  a  quaint  book.  Published  origin- 
ally in  1809,  it  adequatelj-  represents  the 
literature  of  that  period  for  the  young.  At 
least  Iwo-thirds  of  it  was  the  product  of 
Mary  Lamb.  At  the  time,  it  was  verj' 
popular,  winning  much  praise  from  Ijandor 
and  Coleridge.  It  was  originally  published 
by  Mrs.  Godwin,  and  in  the  text  there  is  a 
subtle  advertisement  of  the  Godwin  book- 
shop. The  present  edition — an  importa- 
tion— is  very  dainty,  clear  in  type  and  with 
a  cover  design  compelling  notice. 

Lang,    Andrew.     The    Book    of    Saints    and 

Heroes.  Pp.  351.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  $1.60  net.  Others  to  be  compared: 
Saints  and  Heroes.  Georue  Hodges.  Pp.  268 
Holt.  $1.35  net.  Our  island  Saints,  Amy  Steed- 
man.     Pp.  178.     Putnam.     $2.50. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  very  last  book 
for  children  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  tho 
written  by  his  wife,  should  be  on  such  a 
topic  as  this.  The  saint  quality  in  it,  to 
get  her  with  the  fairy  element,  makes  this 
volume  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  read,  and 
the  j)r(>.face  breathes  forth  Mr.  Lang's  most 
delightful  manner.  There  are  twenty-three 
saintly  heroes,  not  the  least  compelling  in 
interest  being  the  i)atron  saint  of  Kngland. 
There  is  much  Christian  flavor  in  these 
narratives.  Especially  agreeable  is  the 
appearance  of  the  book;  the  type,  tho 
small,  is  clear. 

(Continued   on  page  107G) 
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"THK  RIVALS."     From  llw  i'mntine  by  C.  K.  Johnson. 

For  "His''  Christmas  Gift 

—The  "Baby  Grand" 
Billiard  Table 

What  finer  Christmas  sift  fnr  man  or  boy  than  the  famous 
Brunswick  "  Baby  Grand  "  Home  Billiard  or  Pocket-Bil- 
liard Table? 

This  timely  hint  to  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  is 
offered  ill  "  his  "  bihalf. 

Just  think  ut  llie  enjoyment  your  men  folks  will  have 
playincr  billiards  on  a  real  billiard  table  during  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

Yes,  ■^w^.you  will  catch  the  spirit  and  want  to  join  in  the  fun. 

One  of  tliese  superb  "liaby  Grands"  will  afford  a  world  of 
entertainment,  recreation  anAreal be>ie/it. 

Its  attnictions  will  keep  the  young  folks  at  home  nights — 
aw.iy  from  harmful  outside  influences. 

As  a  tonic  for  tired  nerves,  a  game  of  billiards  is  better 
than  medicine. 

BRUNSWICK 
Home  Billiard  Tables 

These  belong  to  tlie  "  royal  family  "  of  billiard  tables. 
They  are  genuine  '•  BRUNSWICKS."  Made  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  billiard  table  concern  in  the  world.  Kach  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  fine  cabinet-work  for  which  this 
concern  is  famous. 

Equal  in  playing  qualities  to  our  large  sizes  and  used 
exclusively  by  the  world's  billiard  e.vperts. 

THE  FAMOUS  BRUNSWICK  "BABY  GRAND" 
Genuine  Msihogany,  Inlaid  Design,  Richly  Furnished 


St.Tle  .t.  sue  aiO— Style  B,  size  SJ^xT 
Siytp  I'.slio  4xS 

V.ermont  Slate  Bed.  Celebrated  Baby  Monarch  Cushions. 
Concealed  drawer  holdscomplete  playing  outfit.  Scientifically 
constructed, with  perfect  playing  qualities.  The"BabyGrand" 
is  furnished  either  as  a  Carom  or  I'ocket-Billiard  Table  oras 
a  combination  Carom  and  Pocket-Biilard  Table  as  desired. 

BRUNSWICK  «g*i-  BILUARD 

"CONVERTIBLE"  I  TABLES 


reed  niso  as  Dl/iln^     ^^_  .  •..,,•      j 

or  l.ilirar.v  Tahle         SS  '"  "*"'"  *  oilliard  room  if  yoo 

'^^^  own  one  of  tlii-si-  unique  ami  beauti- 
ful Itinnsnii-k  "Convprtilil.-'"  T:il)lrs  :  Ttio  stylo  !>hown  alHtvo  can  be 
inslnnlv  rli;uii;i'd  from  Billiaiil  "r  Htu'k.'l-Billiaid  Talili'8  iutoaliand- 
sonif  Dioinu-anrt  Lihiarv  Tal^li-.  Otln-r  5tyl.»in<-lu.l.-  Bil  1  laid  Tahli' and 
Dav,  nil   1 1  -     Kiiual  iii  pUivni','  iiualili.s  In  our  "Buii.v  Oraml"  styles. 

COMPLETE  PLAYING  OUTFIT  FREE 

The  jH-icf  of   each    table    inrludt's   (>oinpl<  to    rUyinir    Etniipmrot 

'   e  Kack,   Mnikcrs,  Kulcb:  aUo 


ami  all  arcfssurii-s— Ciii'S.    Halls,  Biul; 
vaUmltU  hook,   *  How  to  Tlay." 

OVER  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Tho  prirrs  on  pII  Brunswick  Hi'nu-  Billiard  Tables  are  so  niodcrala 
ami  tilt-  toinis  so  '*onveuii'nt  that  prartirally  every  humo  can  uuW 
atTord  the  luxury  x.f  a  real  billiard  table. 

Tho  purrluiHtT  has  the  option  of  payint:  all  rash  or  small  monthly 
payiuonls.  sprrail  over  an  entire  year.  Your  invesituiont  in  a  Hruns- 
wink"  will  pay  bi^  dividends  in  health  aud  happiness  fur  the  faui* 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE 

Our  b.auntul  Ihx.k.  *  lill.l.lAKDS  — THK  HOMK  MAdNKT"  accu- 
rately ib-mci  ibt  s  and  illnstrates  in  full  Citlttrs  the  many  styles  of 
Billiard  tiitd  IVvktt-BiUiard  Tables  desi::ned  for  the  homo.  Gives 
special  pru'es  antl  full  details  of  Kasy-Taynu'nt  Proptwition.  Tho 
Eift  of  a  L'cnuino  "Brunswiek"  will  make  "his"  Christmas  a  rc&l 
*ri'd-lotter"  day. 
Yoni  copy  is  ready.     Write  while  it's  on  your  mind. 

The  Brunswick-Balke*CoIlender  Co. 

D«pt.   CF,    324-328    S.    Wabash    Avenue,    Chicag# 
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$985  Completely  Equipped 


Self-Starter  Timken  Bearings 

30  Horse-power  Center  Control 

5-Passenger  Touring  Car  Remy  Magneto 

1 1 0-inch  Wheel  Base  Warner  Speedometer 


Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Clear  Vision-Rain- Vision 
Wind  Shield 
Prestolite  Tank 


^  In  six  years  we  have  jumped  from  400  cars  a  year 
to  40,000  cars  a  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
10,000  per  cent.  This  growth  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  single  concern  in  the  industry.  This  growth  is 
greater  than  the  growth  of  the  combined  factories  of 
the  world. 

^  The  Overland,  by  virtue  of  this  unusual  act  of  implicit 
confidence,  warm  appreciation,  and  exceptional  recog- 
nition, is  today  the  most  prominent,  permanent,  and  popu- 
lar car  of  its  type  produced. 

(Handsome  catalogue  on  request.      Please  address  Dept.    17.) 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  real  food  value,  dainty 

crispness   and  delicious 

nut-like  flavor  of 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

will  make  them  extremely  popular 
with  every  one  of  your  folks. 

Husbands,  housewives,  children  — 
you'll  find  in  Educator  Crackers  an 
unusual  combination  of  all  that's  pure 
and  nutritious. 

But  once  you  taste  that  natural 
whole  wheat  sweetness,  you'll  be 
doubly  convinced  of  their  goodness. 


coiMi/aofi 


Al  ihc  lop.  there's  the  Educator 
Wafer  wonderfully  delicious  just  try  it 
buttered.  Unsurpassed  for  sandwiches 
made  with  sardines  or  Educator  Peanut 
Butter. 

Nr«t  coma  th'-  Educator  Water  Cracker 
—  tin-  princp  of  ahcr-clinnrr  cracki-rs.  Rich  in  the 
natiiial  flsvor  of  whole  wheat— and  baked 
"Jml  Hard  E,nou«h"  lo  make  their  eating  a 
llrnumc  pleasure. 

Anil  last,  hul  not  least,  the  Educator 
Toastcrcttc  o  perfi-ct  crackrr  lor  soup  or  salad. 
Salteil.  buttirred,  and  tf<is»fd  to  a  cri.i|i  nicety.  But 
it's  the  sweet,  whole  wheat  flavor  that  makes 
llie  enjoyment  of  Toastcrcttcs  complete. 

Buy  these  three  famous  kinds  of  Educator 
Crackers  from  your  dealer  in  tins.  If  he  cannot 
'upply  you,  send  ten  cents  and  hit  name  for  samples. 


29  BalierrmarcK  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 


REVIEWS   OF  NEW   BOOKS 

^Continued  from  page  1074) 

Dr.  Hodfje's  hook  contains  twenty  con- 
cise sketches,  co\  erinjj  a  period  from  2()U  to 
1498  \.D.  It  is  direct  and  aims  for  historical 
accuracy.  The  chapter  on  Savonarola  is 
typical  of  the  direct,  tho  unembellished, 
style.  Photographs  are  generously  in- 
serted. 

"Our  Island  Saints"  is  strictly  of  British 
locality,  and  tells  distincti\ely  the  life- 
stories  of  some  twelve  .saints. 

Thus,  instead  of  folk-lore,  the  writers  are 
now  turning  to  the  tale  of  senii-religious 
interest.  In  Lamb's  days,  boys  thrilled 
over  Fox's  "Martyrs,"  beside  which  these 
modern  narratives  look  pale.  There  is 
scarcely  that  strength  in  the  above,  but  th«' 
spirit  in  them  is  assuredly  uplifting. 

London,  Jack.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  Illus- 
trations by  I'aul  Branson.  V'p.  256.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  i)ablishers  were  Avise  to  issue  such  a 
splendid  edition  of  this  splendid  story  of  a 
dog's  life  in  the  Klondike.  We  don't  hear 
as  much  of  Yukon  gold  as  we  did,  but  none 
the  less  will  this  record  of  a  fine  dog's  re- 
turn to  the  wild  remain  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  American  literature.  Children  and 
their  elders  will  agree  that  this  narrative, 
akin  to  Seton-Thompson's  "The  Story  of 
Wahb,"  is  full  of  the  l)reath  of  the  North; 
Buck  fights  iiobly  and  successfully  for  his 
supremacy  in  all  things — from  his  position 
in  the  sled  team  to  his  leadership  of  a  pack 
of  wolves.  The  illustrations  are  effective, 
and  the  cover  design  suggestive  of  loneli- 
ness, cold,  and  northern  lights.  Altogether 
it  is  a  book  to  buy. 

Marshall,  H.  E.  A  History  of  France.  Illus- 
I  rated  by  A.  C.  Michael.  I'p.  519.  New  York: 
George  H.  Uoran  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Several  years  ago  we  remember  revieAving 
favorably  Marshall's  graphic  survey  of 
"Our  Island  Story."  Then  Ave  Avondered 
whether  the  author,  liA'ing  in  Australia, 
would  be  a  sufficient  liistorian  to  complete 
the  picture,  for  France  in  many  respects 
dovetailed  with  England  in  eA^ents.  We 
haA'e  before  us  a  confirnuition  of  our  de- 
sires—a big  volume  Aviiich  treats  graph- 
ically the  story  of  France  from  the  time 
l^^-eiichmen  Aven<  all  barbarians  to  the  time 
when  they  Avere  ai)out  to  enter  upon  their 
career  as  a  republic.  The  stjde  is  to  be 
commended.  The  color-plates — tho  the 
artist's  originals  must  be  spirited — are 
slightly  blurred.  With  its  generous  mar- 
gins, the  A'olume  has  the  added  virtue  of 
iiiitrginal  notes.  These  afford  ready  refer- 
ence in  lieu  of  an  inde.v.  What  is  to  be 
l)raised,  maps  are  inci«jded. 

Martin,  John.  Prayers  Tor  Little  Men  and 
Women.  Illustrations  and  decorations  by  John 
Rac.      I'p.    96.      New    York:      Harper     &     B'rothers. 

$1.25. 

A  l)ook  of  seventy-four  j)rayers,  all  of 
them  sincere  in  effort  and  exact  in  Acrse, 
is  here  presented  in  charming  foniitit.  It 
will  ser\'e  many  mothers  who  wotdd  vary 
the  "NoAV  I  lay  me"  of  their  early  child- 
hood. Reading  the  i)rayers  in  succession, 
we  oi)laiii  a  certtiin  forced  |)iety,  a  strelch- 
ing  the  case  to  Hi  the  prayer,  tis,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  boy  .says,  "  I  (ilninsl  stilked," 
and  asks  forgi\ ciiess.  Has  not  John  Mar- 
tin at  times — and  this  is  .someAvhat  the 
fault  of  Watts  and  the  Taylor  sisters — be- 
come a  little  over/.ealous  and  evt>n  self- 
con.scious?  Has  he  not  at  times,  instead 
of  praying  from  the  heart  of  a  child,  im- 
(Conlinui'd  on  pagv  U)7S) 


"How  You   Can   Get  a 
Free  Demonstration 
of  the  Radioptican' 

"I  bought  a  Radioptican  when  I 
saw  it  demonstrated  along  with 
other  picture  projectors.   That 
is  the  true  test.     The  snap- 
shots and  post  cards  I  ai 
enlarging  on  the  screen 
here   tonight  —  while 
they   are  enter- 
taining  and   in- 
struct i  V  e — do 
not  hint  at  the 
possibilities  of 
the  Radiop 
tican. 


If 
you 

\v  a  n  t    a 
free  dem- 
onstration, 
I'll    tell    you 
how    I    got   it 
and   you   can   do 
as  I  did. 

I    wrote    to    the 
makers  of  the  Radiop- 
tican for  a  copy  of  their 
free  book  '  Home  Enter- 
tainments'   and  a   'demon- 
stration card.'    This  card  en- 
titled me  to  a  free  demonstra- 
tion of  the   Radioptican    at    the 
ieaier's    whose    address    was   on 
the  card. 

I  suggest  that  you  write  at  once  for 
he  beautiful  free  book,  '  Home  Enter- 
tainments.' It  fully  describes  the  Radi- 
ticaii. 
"You  can  buy  tho  Radioptican  in  either  electric, 
acetylene  (with  irenerator  ready  to  operate)  or  cas 
models  for  from  $2  .50  up  to  $50.00.  The  Radioptican 
projects  anv  kind  of  picture,  photo,  illustration,  clip- 
ping: from  the  original  print — with  wonderful  faithful- 
ness of  color  and  detail. 

"Each  machine  carries  a  tasr  that  bears  a  broad, 
monsy-back  suarantee  of  satisfaction.  Sold  where- 
ever  photo  supplies  and  optical  goods  are  sold.  .Also 
in  department  stores  and  toy  shops.  $2.50  to  $50.00. 
Canadian  prices  20%  higher. " 

H.    C.    WHITE    COMPANY 
807  River  Street  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

Lens  Grindrrt  and  Maters  tf  Optical  Jnstrummts 
for  Ch-er  40  Years 

Branches:  45  W.  34lh  St.,  New  York       San  Francisco        London 


6*  NET 


and  Tested 
For  30  Years 


The  First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  us  net 
investors  6',',  collected  and  remitted  free,  and  have 
been  tested  for  30  years.  Send  for  descriptive  pam- 
phlet "  i\  "  and  list  of  oti'erinijs.    1 1  i^hest  references. 

E.  J,  LANDER  &  CO.     -     GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 


"THE  VELVELOUR"— Something  Different 

K.i;»hHin  wlif^ptT."*:  '■\'flMiir-'!  "  Kof  n  »lri-^.-.cr-*  mv*'  rhi •(»-■* mir  ''1  he 
VflvcJour"  to  l>r  :i|i:»it  trnrii  thf  "in>wii/'  "'Thf  WIvelour"  its 
4>n8iiii(|p>l  riDi)  .i«()|tl  only  l>y  ti.-*.  (M"  (in*".'!  velvel  Vflour;  .••ilk-at'rte 
lined  Thrfp  rntors:  Diirk  llrown:  Hiirk  Gray;  BI:t»  k  Sunie  hat 
inipwrieil  eoM8  $3,  \A>»hnrg.'  *2  rRKPAID.  Money  Imt  k  i(  ynu 
Juu't  like  it.  Oriler  n(»w—  -timplv  ntritt*  !«i7.enntl  coU>r.  ;unl  enclose  S*J. 
Wnlt-r.u   "I'JiaK.lI  Sivlr  Iln..k-' -KRKK 

FRENCH  CO..  253  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Gillet 

Gift  Suggestion 

Christmas  Only 
A  Fe^v  Days 
Away 


azor 

Get  Him  a  Gil-^ 

lette  Safety 

Razor — and 

Get    It 

Now  I 


YOU  for  one  give  him  some- 
thing useful  — a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  or  Combination 
set— instead  of  the  usual  Christ- 
mas fripperies,  the  canes,  slip- 
pers, paper  cutters,  and  cigar 
holders  that  disappear  so  soon 
after  Christmas  Day. 


He  \vill  use  a  Gillette  365 
Days  in  the  year.  It  will  save 
him  time  and  money,  and  prove 
a  never-failing  comfort  and 
reliance.     Standard   set,  $5 — 

Combination  and  Travelers'  sets,  $6  to  $50. 
For  a  small  gift  there  is  nothing  more 
acceptable  than  a  packet  of  Gillette  Blades 
at  50  cents  or  $1.00. 


MO  STKOPPINC 


_jta  MOX'NC 


Gillette  Safety  Razor   Company 


.x:ii<f€^.mai 


26  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 
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Six  5-Figure  Totals  at  Once 


[98765      98765      98765i       98765      98765      9876  5 


B 


15 -Column    Burroughs    Duplex 

We  have  told  you  about  our  visible  models,  our  calculators,  our 
smaller  Duplex  and  other  machines — all  wonderful  and  low  in  price. 
Here  is  a  hig  Duplex — one  machine  that  works  like  five  or  six. 


Wide  bookkeeping  forms  of  many 
columns  can  be  filled  in  and  totalled 
com!)lete  at  one  operation  on  this  giant 
double  Burroughs. 

No  need  to  add  one  column  at  a  time 
and  go  back  for  others,  nor  to  handle 
figures  more  than  once. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  two 
15-figiire  totals,  either  or  both  of  which 
can  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
smaller  totals  not  exceeding-  30  figures 
in  all. 

In  all  office,  store  and  factory  systems 
requiring  wide  sheets  and  many  columns 
of  figures  —  dates,  merchandise  or  bill 
numbers,  clerk  or  job  numbers,  measure- 


ments, quantities,  amounts,  etc.  —  this 
machine  soon  pays  for  itself  in  mistakes 
avoided  and  in  the  i/ays  it  safes  every 
month. 

This  Burroughs  triumph  adjusts  itself 
to  the  widest  sheets  or  narrow  roll  paper — 
the  biggest  or  the  smallest  figures — to 
any  kind  of  bookkeeping  figure  work — 
its  possibilities  are  unlimiteil. 

This  applies  to  jortr  liusiness.  If  you'll 
give  us  thirty  minutes*  time,  we'll 
demonstrate  our  claims — and  more,  on 
your  own  work  in  your  own  office. 

Write  for  a  free  trial  and  the  Bur- 
roughs Systems  Bulletin  that  was  written 
for  your  business. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan  «\';;X Lond.!?rK.  (^  Ei;';,;:;;" 

A/akrrs  of  adding  and  lisiinf;  machines :  listing  and  nim-listing  calculating  machines  :    l(nv-keyboard 
visible-printing  adding  machines  Sb  models  in4q2  combinations  of  features— %iso  toi^qso. 

$J0  7>tore  in  Canada 


Win* 

Every 

Race:, 


Flexible  Flyer 


The 

only 

■  led 

with 

grooved 

runnersi 


Just  say  "send  iiiudil  nn( 


The 

sled 

that 

steers" 

The  ideal  Christinas  gift  for  boys  and  girls 

Gives  an  added  zest  to  coasting   because  it   can  be 
steered    at   full    speed    around    all    obstacles.       Light 
enough  to  easily  pull  up  hill — yet  so  strong  it 

outlasts  3  ordinary  sleds 

The  Krooved  runners  insure  Kreater  speed,  and 
,il)soliil(ly  prcvfiit  "skidiliiic."  '1  lie  famous  steering-bar 
does  away  entirely  with  drat:eine  feet, 
wear  and  tear  on  boots  and  shoes,  wet 
ft'ct,  coUls,  etc.  Noother  stccrinc  sled 
has  the  exclusive  features  of  the  I'lox- 
ihlc  l''lycr.  He  sure  in  look  for  the 
lMnov(  il  runners  and  thi*  trade-mark. 

Cardboard  working    model  of  the 
Flexible  Flyer  and  handsome  booklet 

hook  let"  and  we'll  lil  ad  Iv  •-(■  ml  them  I'"K  1"K.     U'rtti-  today! 
&  CO.,         Box  1100  N.        Ptilladelprkla 


TKAUK-UAMt 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Conlinufd  from  page  1076) 

posed  upon  the  child  a  prayer  that  does 
not  come  from  youth?  Yet  separately 
these  prayers  breathe  sweet  sentiment  and 
encourage  the  best  in  one.  Mr.  Rae's  dec- 
orations are  in  good  taste. 


The  Story  of  Christopher 

Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin 


Mooros,  Charles  W. 
Columbus.  Pp.  117. 
Co.     75  cents  net. 

For  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
hfe  of  Columbus,  this  handy  volume  is  to  be 
commended.  To  reach  the  truth,  the  au- 
thor has  had  to  sift  a  vast  amount  of  mate- 
rial. In  his  preface  he  writes:  "It  is  not 
known  with  certainty  when  Columbus  Avas 
born  or  where,  or  how  his  boyhood  and 
youth  were  spent;  or  whether  he  was 
learned  in  books  or  attained  his  success 
through  a  knowledge  at  first  hand.  His 
death  went  almost  unnoticed,  and  his 
burial  place  is  unknown."  We  like  the 
ideal  quality  in  the  book,  the  note  of  which 
is  sounded  in  this  same  preface.  In  a 
small  compass  there  is  given  us  a  verj'' 
vi\id  account  of  the  great  explorer,  and 
there  is  much  quoting  from  sources. 
The  book  contains  excellent  drawings  and 
maps.  The  style  is  agreeable,  and  the  ap- 
proach authoritative.  It  is  a  good  treatise 
for  supplementary  reading  in  high  schools. 

Moses,  Belle.  Helen  Orinesby.  Pp.  310.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton    &  Co.     $1.50. 

A  spirit  of  comradeship  pervades  this 
book  by  the  author  of  three  biographies  for 
children,  ^liss  Moses  possesses  spon- 
taneity and  inventiveness,  two  character- 
istics which  are  essential  in  juvenile  work. 
"Helen  Ormesby"  is  a  story  of  an  experi- 
ment, which  begins  after  a  wholesome  bevy 
of  girls  leave  school  and  are  ready  to, be 
polished  for  their  coming  out.  IMr.  Ormesby 
being  sorely  prest  in  business  affairs,  his 
daughter  decides  that  there  shall  be  no 
scrimping  in  home  life — that  her  "chums" 
at  school  shall  come  and  live  with  her  in  the 
big  house,  and  that  the  servants  shall  be 
turned  into  professors  of  domestic  science; 
for  what  better  than  that  girls  should  know 
how  a  house  is  kept  in  order?  Throughout 
the  pages  there  are  glimpses  of  romance. 
There  is  much  variety  of  incident.  The 
seven  girls  become  lovable  personalities. 

Newell,  Peter.     The  Ro4-ket  Book.     New  York: 

Harper    &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Newell  issued  a  Aery 
original  conceit  in  his  "Hole  Book,"  which 
he  patented.  Since  then,  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  outrival  his  first  cleverness,  with  but 
small  success.  This  season,  a  Aery  naughtj' 
boy — the  janitor's  young  hopeful — snoop- 
ing about  in  the  basement  of  a  tAvent \-one 
story  flat  building,  finds  a  sky-rocket  Avhich 
explodes  and  traAcls  swiftly  to  the  Aery  roof, 
spreading  havoc  and  destruction  in  its  path. 
The  pictures  and  the  Aerses  are  strained  in 
humor,  nor  are  the  denouements  in  each 
fiat  as  bright  as  they  should  be.  Squeam- 
ish souls  condemned  Mr.  NeAvell's  "Hole 
Book."  The  present  Aolume  is  as  lacking 
in  conAenlional  morals,  unless  A\-e  Avisli  to 
believe  that  the  janitor's  son  Avas  chas- 
tened in  enthusiasm  as  he  watched  the 
riotous  career  of  the  rocket.  Through  each 
pagi>  a  hole  is  punched — indeed  a  no\el 
mechanical  "stunt."  Mr.  Newell  is  still 
loyal  to  pop-eyed  people. 

Olcott,  Franrls  Jenkins.  The  Children's 
ReadlnK.  Pp.  ;!ll.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

We  liaA'e  long  been  waiting  for  a  book  to 
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be  ■\\Titteii  T\ith  as  much  authority  as  this. 
Miss  Oleott  is  ah-eady  known  for  the 
noteworthy  work  sho  did  as  liead  of  the 
Children's  Department  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Carnegie  Library.  There  she  gained  wide 
experienee  which  she  now  infuses  into  lier 
manual — in  which  she  re\'iews  the  entire 
field  of  juvenile  literature,  analyzing  those 
books  wliich  are  helpful,  and  what  is  e\'eii 
more,  those  books  which  are  harmful. 
Having  been  to  the  fore  in  the  development 
of  the  children's  story  hour,  slie  has  l»een 
able  to  analyze  and  grade  according  to  the 
growing  child's  need;  hence  a  distinctly 
notable  chapter  in  her  book  is  the  one  on 
"Ballads,  Epics,  and  Romances,"  for  she 
outlines  a  course  of  reading  and  story-tell- 
ing in  a  most  eon\incing  manner.  A  short 
notice  can  do  no  justice  to  sucli  a  book.  Xo 
responsible  parent  can  find  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  not  buying  this  serviceable 
guide. 

Pepper,  John  Henry.  The  Boy's  Playbook  of 
Science.  Pp.  680.  New  York:  K.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.     $2.50  net. 

Were  a  boy  capable  of  fatlioniiiig  all  the 
phjsics  and  chemistry  this  book  elucidates, 
he  would  be  a  marvel,  ready  for  the  most 
advanced  college  Avork.  JNlr.  Pepper  has 
brought  up-to-date,,  and  has  mingled  the 
histoPk-  of  science  with  experiments  which 
the  young  devotee  of  the  laboratory  will 
wish  to  trj'.  The  author  asserts  that  as  far 
as  possible  he  has  avoided  the  use  of  tech- 
nical terms,  and  parents  \vi\\,  of  course, 
thank  him  for  the  assurance  that  '"tho 
some  of  the  experiments  can .  not  well  be 
performed  outside  a  laboratory,  the  major- 
ity' are  within  the  compass  of  execution  in 
an  ordinary  house-kitchen,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  glass  and  crockery  generally 
found  there!" 

Among  interesting  discussions,  we  note 
the  sections  on  photography,  telephony, 
w'ireless,  and  the  x-rays,  apart  from  the 
usual  details  of  ph.ysics.  The  book  con- 
tains countless  diagrams. 

Perkins,   Lucy   Fitch.     The  Japanese  Twins. 

Pp.  180.  Boston;  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1  net. 
[Illustrated  by  the  author.) 

Last  year  Mrs.  Perkins  -wTote  a  very 
charming  little  story  called  "The  Dutch 
Twins";  therein  she  attempted  to  depict 
the  life  of  a  bo\'  and  girl  in  the  land  of' 
dykes  and  wind-mil's.  To  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  her  book,  she  drew  some 
pictures  which  Avere  reproduced  with  char- 
coal effects.  The  present  volume  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  character,  and  the  twins 
of  cherry-blossom  land  are  equally  as  fas- 
cinating in  their  national  ways.  "The 
Japanese  Twins"  can  be  read  aloud  by  the 
parent  or  teacher,  and  the  pi(!tures  will  do 
much  to  make  the  narrative  attractive. 
Rainy-day  plays,  birthdays,  and  school- 
time  have  their  peculiar  customs,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  tells  of  them  in  simple  fashion. 

Ponieroy,  Sarah  G.  Little-Known  Sisters  of 
Weil-Known  Men.  Pp.  301.  Bo.ston:  Dana, 
Estes   &.  Co.     $1.25  net. 

A  very  charming  idea  underlies  this  book. 
In  reading  biography,  one  is  often  imprest 
by  the  influence  of  sisters  on  great  men. 
This  author's  special  treatment  is  neverthe- 
less unique  of  its  kind.  Unfortunately, 
haAing  studied  her  subjects  as  college  re- 
quirements she  resorts  noAv  and  again  to 
the  didacticism  of  the  research-Avorker, 
but  on  the  AAhole,  her  studies  of  the  sisters 
of  BroAvning,  Disraeli,  Macaulay,  Thoreau, 
Whittier,  WordsAvorth,  and  Lamb  are  fas- 
cinating;    thcA-     AiAify    literarv     historv. 


Madam— We 
Have  Made  the 
Mince  Meat  for  Your  Holiday  Pies 

WE  have  solved  your  Plum  Pudding  problem,  too. 
Heinz  Mince  Meatand  Plum  Puddini^are  prepared 
to  be  the  crowning  delights  of  "extra  effort  "  dinners. 

Everybody  knows  our  standard  for  everyday  quality. 
You  can  imagine  the  result  when  holiday  dinners  are  in  mind. 
Good  things  brought  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  and  put 
together  with  greatest  care. 

Heinz  Mince  Meat  makes  pies  over  which  you  smack 
vour  lips  in  memory — the  kind  of  pies  that  come  up  to  holiday 
expectations. 

But  why  wait  for  a  holiday.' 

Heinz   57   Varieties 

We  use  only  big,  juicy,  four  crowi\  Valencia  raisins  from 
Spain,  and  plump  Grecian  currants  that  melt  in  your  mouth; 
fresh,  ciioice  cuts  of  beef  and  white  kidney  suet.  Leghorn 
candied  peels  and  citron.     Pure  spices  that  we  grind  ourseh'es. 

We  spent  years  developing  the  spec'ud  flavor  of  Heinz 
Mfnce  Meat — blending  the  spices  and  the  fruits  to  acliieve 
the  alluring  smack  and  tang — foinid  in  no  other  mince  meat  on 
the  market.  Heinz  Mince  Meat  is  sold  by  good  grocers  in 
glass  and  tin  containers  and  stone  crocks. 

Heinz  Plum  Pudding 

is  as  good  as  our  mince  meat — clean-made  from  the  same  hue 
imported  raisins  and  currants — candied  fruits  and  peels.  Tiie 
crowning  touch  to  the  holiday  meal. 

Other  seasonable  Heinz  Foods  and  Delicacies  are  :  Heinz  To- 
mato Soup,  Cranberry  Sauce,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Preserved  Sweet 
Pickles,  East  Indian  Chutney,  Euchred  Figs.  Apple  Butter,  etc.,   etc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

Member  of  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Foods 
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/T GROWS     WfTH  YOUR    L/BRARY 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST' 


MAIjE  uniier  our  own  ('■ilcnts.  in  (iiir  own  factory, 
tire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  offici-. 


by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  User? 

factory,  and  (he  en- 
Thai  is  thfi 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonablr  prices.  Uur  Sectional 
Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un'iivided  attention  to  this 
one  line  of  manufactnre.  Book  sections  have  7ion-binrlinq.  dis- 
appraritifi  glass  rtoors.  and  are  hichly  finished  in  SOLIO 
(JOLI)KN  OAK  Other  stvles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
[iricCB.     Write  (or  New  Catalogue  No    23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  Uttle  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Manu/acturfrs  of  Sectional  IlookcasfS  and  Filinq  Cabinets. 
Branch  Office  :   Flatiroc  Bldg..  New  York  City 
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This  Book 
Shows  the  One    |j 
Best  Way   to 
Transfer   l^our    ^ 
Papers  and  Records 


Onr  No.  404  Vertical  Letter 
File  in  surpassed  by  none. 
Capacity  for  20,000  papers. 
Drawers  operate  on  conipotind 
roller  slide,  and  when  loaded 
full  can  be  opened  with  slight 
pull  of  little  finger. 


Do  it  right  this  year!   Transferred  papers 
should  be  as  easily  findable  as  papers  in  your 
active  file.      When  transferred  the  "Y  and 
E"  way,  they  are. 

Correct  transferring  involves  three  things: 
(1)  Removing  papers  from  active  files  to  trans- 
fer cases.      (2)  Recording  that  fact  so  you  will 
know  in  May,  1913,  where  to  find  John  Smith's 

1912  orders.       (3)   Starting  your  new  files  for 

1913  records. 
Do  these  things  right.     Then  instead  of  losing 

time  hunting  for  papers  (as  you  do  now,  perhaps)  you  can  put 
your  finger  on  the  one  needed  at  once.  No  lost  papers;  no  dis- 
putes; time  saved,  money  earned. 

"Whatis  the  right  way  for  me  to  do  these  things?" 
you  ask.      Our  complete  book 
Papers  and  Records"  explains. 

basic  principles  of  correct  transferring  so  that  by 
following  it  anybody  may  transfer  his  files. 
Thousands  of  concerns,  representing  more  than 
400  lines  of  business,  are  today  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  filing  systems  and  correct  trans- 
ferring methods  we  have  installed  in  the  last 
32  years. 

Experience,  not  theory,  is  the  backbone  of  this  scientific- 
little  volume.  Charts,  diagframs,  photos  and  drawings  illus- 
lrate  and  explain  the  siin])lest  and  best  methods.  We're 
pioneers  ag:ainst  the  "bundle  'em  up  and  put  them  in  the 
vault"  method. 

You  needn't  wait  32  years  to  get  the  experience  we  have  now. 
be  sent  free  to  those  w'ho  request  it  on 


"How  to  Transfer 
It  states  clearly  the 


These  Drawer  Style  Transfer  Cases 
may  be  stacked  on  each  other,  thus 
conserving  floor  space.      Drawers 
operate  on  little  rollers, 
and  are  strong  and  diir* 
able.      One    of  many 
different    transfer 
cases  we  m.ike. 


Ik 


This  valuable  booklet  wi 
ibusiness  stationery.     To  otlier 


JOc\ 


each. 

1234  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J:- 


WoriiTs  Largest  Makers  cf  Filing  SysUtns  and  Business  Eguipment. 


'Kmnrhf.,  i(foiil*i  iinil  Ih-nlorv 
in  oKT  t'J(Hlrlll<  -. 


Ill  Cniiiidn: 
Otllce  Speclaltv  Htf,  l'..„  Ltd.,  Toronto 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words.-  and  contains 
"all  the  living  words  in  the  Knf;li>h   lanKuage." 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 


ll«>si;£lls   1111(1    IC^^;  Mll:l  (  I" 


.llcll 


Jno.    Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  ixxildet.     Free. 


Wilt' a  prrreiila  this  aurl  uj  thing 


Your  house  is  in 
danger  of  fire 

—every  time  you  put  hot  ashes  in  open 

barrels,  boxes,  or  rickety  cans.     Stop 

takin)4  chances.  Protect  yourscK  by  using 

W*  R.  f.'.  CAN     For  ashes  and  garbage 
ILLS  PAIL     For  general  use 

llic    n-itlly  Jii ,  f'ro,)/   cm    .ind    p.til,   all 

slccl.  not  a  splinter  ot  wood  in  tlicni.    Tlif 

steel  bottom  never  toiiclies  the  Hoor;  a  heavy 

inn    raises  il    H    inches.     The    lid    lits   tiylitly, 

keeiiiiiK   in  .ill  sparks  and  ashes.     Yet    Witt's 

cost  but   liltle   more  th.m  the  ordinary  can  and 

pail,  last  twice  as  InnK, 

A^k  ytiitr  ileiilcr  lo  .how  them  to  you.  There  iin- 
ttiirv  »i7.i'i»  of  Hiirli.  II  he  hii»n'l  \>'itl'«  write  lis  mid  \Vf 
will  nppthnt  viMi  i.r.-  "iipplled.  You'll  fimi  them  n  lot  better 
llliin  till*  "Mint  n*  loniln". 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 

D<'|il.  K,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  LABEL 


The  not  intended  primarily  for  children, 
here  is  an  ideal  siipi)lementary  reading- 
book  for  high-sfhool  girls.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  many  readers,  following  the 
career  of  Dorotliy  Wordsworth,  "will  be 
[)rompted  to  turn  to  her  famous  "Jour- 
nals"— as  poetic  as  her  brother's  poems. 
In  the  ]Mary  Lamb  sketch,  it  is  of  interest 
to  trace — as  Lucas  has  done  in  his  Lamb 
biography — how  much  of  the  Elia  Essays 
IS  of  an  autobiograi)hieal  nature. 

Pumplirey,  Margaret  B.  Stories  of  the  Pil- 
grims. Pp.  247.  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.     $1  net. 

The  author  of  this  ^  ohimo  has  adopted 
the  very  clever  idea  of  making  young  read- 
ers feel  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims.  The 
first  part  of  the  story  is  to  be  recommended 
for  its  simple  and  din>ct  narrative.  The 
Brewster  children  are  the  center  of  all  the 
activity  resulting  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower.  In  an  agreeable  manner,  one  is 
made  to  associate  the  facts  of  history  with 
the  incidents  of  a  simple  story.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Eitch  Perkins,  in  her  line  drawings,  has 
sati.sfactorily  illustrated  the  incidents  which 
form  the  many  little  stories. 

Rhead,  Louis.  Bold  Robin  Hood  and  His 
Outlaw  Band.  Penned  and  pictured  by.  Pp.  286. 
New  York:    Harper    &  Brothers.     $1.50. 

There  have  been  many  versions  of  this 
classic  ballad  figure,  but  there  is  always 
room  for  more,  especially  when  the  work  is 
done  with  the  relish  displayed  by  Louis 
Rhead,  ])oth  in  text  and  in  very  effective 
line  illustrations.  This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
charming  series  issued  by  the  Harpers — a 
series  which  already  includes  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson," 
and  "Tom  Brown's  School-Days."  The 
memory  of  Howard  Pyle's  books  is  too 
^•ivid  for  one  to  say  that  Mr.  Rhead  in 
his  "Robin  Hood "  i.s  quite  the  best  we  have 
read.  But  we  can  say  that  the  vital  f^a^■or 
and  the  energy  of  the  original  are  held  by 
him.  The  artist-author  once  lived  in  the 
locality  of  Sherwood  and  Needwood  for- 
ests; he  has  roamed  the  country  through; 
his  illustrations  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  real  spirit  in  the  outlaw's 
country.  Tlie  pictures  are  splendidly  in 
consonance  with  the  text.  In  every  way, 
the  book's /or»(oY  is  to  be  commended. 

Rliys.  Ernest.  Tlie  RnKllsb  Fairy  Booli.  Il- 
lustrated by  F.  C.  Witney.  Pp.  318.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.35  net. 

A  fairy  tale  is  a  fairy  tale  from  whatever 
clime  it  comes,  but  there  are  some  which 
scholars  have  designated  as  ])elonging  dis- 
tinctively to  England,  liowever  far  they 
may  have  traveled  elsewhere.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  "Cinderella" — with  its  many 
\ariants  of  other  climes — and  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood."  Ernest  Rhys  introduces 
his  colltM'tioii  with  a  grai>hic  and  short 
preface,  wherein  he  confesses  that  a  seven- 
year-old  listener  has  aided  him  greatly  in 
tlie  re-telling:  she  guided  him  in  the  matter 
of  alt(>rati()n,  bookisli  words  in  the  originals 
being  changed  to  fairy  ones.  In  this  rich 
volume,  there  are  chap-book  tales,  like 
"Jack  the  (iiant-Killer  '  an<l  "Tom  Hicka- 
tlirift,"  lieloved  by  Thackeray. 

Soawoll.  Moily  Klliott.     Tlic  Son  of  roliinibus. 

Pp.  237.      New   York:    Harper    it   Brothers.      $1.25. 

Miss  Seawell  is  a  seasoned  hand  at  wri- 
ting historical  stories,  but  we  cjin  not  say 
that  in  this  volume  she  has  very  success- 
fully bl.>nded  fact  with  fancy.  Neverthe- 
less, after  reading  "The  Son  of  Columbus." 
one  does  gain  i'li  imjiression  of  stout  Httle 
Diego,  and  of  thi>  imeertain  times  preceding 
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his  father's  voyage.  An  author's  note 
assures  the  reader  that  few  lil>erties  have 
been  taken  with  historical  facts.  The 
very  endeavor  to  be  educationally  .certain 
has  made  the  characters  speak  more  as  if 
beinjj  like  full  answers  to  set  questions 
than  lilce  human  beings.  As  an  agreeable 
way  of  being  informed  of  Columbus's 
struggles,  his  honors,  and  his  neglect,  the 
story  fulfils  its  i)urpose. 

Taggart,  Marian  Anu's.     Six  Girls  Grown  I'p. 

Pp.  34.J.  Boston:  \V.  A.  Wilde  Co.  $1.50.  Nancy 
Porter's  Opportuniey.  Pp.  .314.  Boston:  L.  (". 
Page  «&  Co.    $1.50. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
Miss  Taggart.  Tho  ••  Si.\  Girls  Crown  Up " 
is  the  seventh  book  of  a  series,  and  tho  our 
reading  of  the  seven  has  stretched  through 
a  period  of  seven  years,  many  things  inter- 
vening meanwhile,  we  have  ne\er  forgot- 
ten the  individuality  of  the  characters. 
The  "home  spirit"  in  this  newest  volume 
is  just  as  fresh,  as  jolly,  as  sweet  as  it  was 
in  volume  one.  Miss  Taggart,  like  Mi>s 
Alcott,  gives  us  warmth  of  sentiment 
mingled  with  true  girlish  effervescence,  anc 
her  heroines  grow  from  book  to  book. 
Marriage,  love,  death,  a  widened  circle  of 
interests —  all  these  elements  enter  in  "8i.\ 
Girls  Grown  Up."  "Nancy  Porter's  Op- 
portunity" is  the  fourth  of  a  series  which, 
shows  the  devotion  of  a  daughter  for  her 
doctor-father.  Romance  colors  this  story 
also. 

T.     Tho  .Spout  Master  of  Troop 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1  net. 

This  is  avowedh'  a  story  of  admiration 
for  the  Boy  Scout  ^Movement.  There  are 
many  more  like  it.  It  deals  with  boys  of 
the  roughest  type  who  have  been  trans- 
formed into  worthy  citizens.  Even  a 
neighborhood  may  be  changed  from  the 
squalor  and  filth  that  .breed  crime  to  .some- 
thing better,  all  by  the  spirit  of  the  scout. 
If  there  is  one  fault  in  the  book,  it  is  that 
the  "movement"  accomplishes  too  much 
reformation  in  its  288  pages.  The  author 
has  thoroughly  absorbed  the  "manual"  of 
the  official  organization,  and  there  are 
several  heroes  to  deal  with:  one  a  newsboy, 
the  other  a  son  of  some  rich  man,  and  two 
brothers  of  different  types,  besides  the 
scout  master  who  solves  stupendous  "boy" 
problems  in  wonderful  ways.  But  despite 
Mrs.  Thurston's  over-zealousness,  there  is 
a  refreshing  manliness  in  the  writing,  an 
understanding  of  boy  condition  and  tem- 
perament. There  is  no  doubt  here  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  Scout  movement. 

Pp.  94.     Boston: 


Thurston,  I. 

6.     New  York: 


Wells,  H.  G. 

Small,  Maynard 


Floor  Games. 

&  Co.     $1  net. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  this 
book.  How  many  things  may  be  done  on 
the  Hoor,  not  with  blocks,  but  with  paper, 
strips  of  wood,  discarded  bo.xes.  and  ,such 
things!  Mr.  Wells  has  a  host  of  sugges- 
tions for  toy  manufacturers,  who,  imperial- 
istically  inclined,  turn  out  leaden  soldiers 
rather  than  leaden  civilians.  One  may 
build  cities  on  a  floor,  erect  hills  across 
dictionaries,  and  run  engines  into  the 
realms  of  other  rooms!  Let  all  fathers  buy 
this  book  and  see  how  an  author  has  played 
with  his  own  sons;  read  it,  first  for  its  agree- 
able manner  and  then  for  the  suggestions. 
Mr.  Wells  has  photographed  some  of  his 
games,  and  there  are  clever  marginal 
drawings. 

WIggin,  Kate  Douglas.  The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol.  Illustrated  by  Katharine  R.  Wireman.  Pp. 
91.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     $1  net. 

Here  is  a  story  which,  through  the  simple 
sincerity  of  its  narrative,  has  won  for  itself 


L 


Orders 

Invoices 

Bills 

Dept.  Charts 

Reports 

Statements 

Drawings 

Engin.   Specifications 

Architects' 

Specifications 
Price  Lists 
Stock  Lists 
Cost  Sheets 
Accounting  Forms 
Sales  Instructions 
Card  Records 
Tags  and  Labels 
Real  Estate  Abstracts 


General  Electric  Co.         International  Harvester  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

Armour  &  Co.  Pennsylvania  Railway 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co. 


One  Large  Wholesaler  has  dispensed  with  8 
checkers  and  35  stenographers  and  thus  saved 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  per  year  by  in- 
stalling   the    COMMERCIAL    DUPLICATOR. 


Write  for  our 
ing  problema. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  DUPLICA  FOR 
fills  the  gap  between  the  carbon  copy  and  the 
thousand-run  stencilling  machine.  It  makes 
from  5  to  75  or  more  copies/rom  the  original. 

The  Commercial  Duplicator  will  reprint  in 
five  colors  at  once — purple,  red,  green,  blue 
and  black. 

Simple  —  Speedy —  Durable  —  prints  on  any 
size  or  weight  of  paper  without  complicated 
adjustments. 

catalog  and  tell  us  your  duplicat- 
It's  our  business  to  solve  them. 


DUPLICATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 

1175  Monon  Building,  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  55  Church  Street 

ST.  LOUIS       BALTIMORE       BOSTON       MILWAUKEE       PITTSBURGH       KANSAS  CITY 


THE  SAFE-CABINET 

(1913  MODEL) 

has  been  subjected  t(i  actual  fire  tests  both  in  public  and  in 
private.  Its  performances  have  invariably  demonstrated  its 
supremacy  in  the  field  of  fire-resisting  filing  devices. 

APPROVED  BY  THE  UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES 

Incladed  in  (he  list  of  fire  appliances  examined  and  tested  under  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  by  the  Underwriteri'  Laboratories. 

Hear  these  facts  in  mind  when  voii  need  a  new  fiiinij  cabinet  for  your 
valuable  papers,  documents  and  records,  whether  tor  office  or  home. 


Booklets  and  Catalog  on  request 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 


Marietta,  Ohio 


Dept.  L-2 

Agencies  in  most  cities.    If  you  do  not  find  iis  listed  in  your  telephone  directory, 
write  direct  to  the  home  office. 
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Here^s  the  Answer 
to  Your  Wish 

— a  perfect  vacuum  clezuier 
at  a  moderate  price 

This  sturdy  little  cleaner  is  a  wonder.  It 
was  built  to  meet  an  insistent  demand  of 
the  American  housewife  for  a  perfect 
electric  cleaner  adapted  for  the  apart- 
ment and  small  home  and  to  be  had  at  a 
price  within  easy  reach.  At  $47.50  you 
can  now  get  unusual  value  in  absolutely 
thorough  cleaning. 

h^esTerft  fkctric 

$47.50  Slurlevanl  $47.50 
Vacuum  Cleaner 


Like  larger  members  of  the  'Western- 
Electric-Sturtevant   family,    this   little 
cleaner   has   built   into    it   the  best 
efforts   of  two  great  companies- 
each  with  more  than  30   years' 
manufacturing  experience.  This 
assures    absolutely    satisfac- 
tory operation 

If  not  at  your 
dealer't,  write 
at.  If  you  are 
building,  atk 
us  about  sta- 
tionary clean- 
ers.  Details 
in  Booklet 
No.  8066. 


Nrw  York 
Buffalo 
PhiUdclphiA 
Boslofi 


Atlanta 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Milwaulrc 

Pillsbufsh 

Ctrv^iand 


WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  7.000,000  "BcH"  Telephones 


Si.  Louis 
Indianjpolu 
Minneapolis 
Si    Paul 


Kansas  Ctly 
Oklahoma  City 

D.  ■ 

Houston 


Denver 
Omaha 
Salt  \jiVr  City 


EQUIPMENT   FOR    EVERY   ELECTRICAL   NEED 


J 


The  Rubbers  of  a 
Gentleman 

Worn  by  men  of  liood  taste, 
becuimc  ao  neat  in  appearance, 
so  comfortable,  so  easy  to  put 
on  and  take  oflT. 

A/  all  goo.t  Shoe  Stores 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


a  host  of  readers.  Until  now,  it  has  always 
V)een  issued  in  cheap  form,  but  the  pub- 
lishers have  seen  fit  to  clothe  the  dainty 
tale  ofthe  little  cripple  girl  and  her  quaint 
friends,  the  Ruggleses,  in  appropriate  an- 
niversary decorativeness.  "The  Birds'' 
Christmas  Carol"  is  twenty-six  years  old. 
It  is  a  wholesome  bit  of  fiction.  Mrs^ 
Wiggin  writes  a  preface  which  is  a  delight- 
ful touch  of  reminiscence  addrest  to  the 
book  itself.  It  has  sold  well,  its  fame  has- 
spread  across  seas.  It  is  as  its  author  says, 
a  cozy  story,  and  there  are  not  manj-  such' 
in  these  days.  The  tinted  drawings  and 
th<>  general  make-up  are  in  good  taste.  In^ 
passing,  let  us  note  Mrs.  Wiggins'  "A 
Cliild's  Journey  with  Dickens"  (Houghton^ 
Pj).  32,  .")0  cents),  in  which  she  gives  a 
nai\'e  description  of  her  early  meeting  with 
the  novelist  on  a  day-coach  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  pleasant  few  minutes'  read- 
ing— autobiography-  -ft-ith  the  charm  of  a. 
story ! 

PERIODICALS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

Tlie  arrival  of  the  holiday  season  stimu- 
lates interest  not  only  in  books  for  the 
young,  but  in  periodicals  for  them.  Of 
these  the  number  is  far  smaller  than  of 
general  magazines.  It  is  therefore  not  sa 
much  a  question  of  choice  as  of  better 
knowledge  for  persons  who  do  not  already 
know  the  quahty  and  character  of  existing- 
])ubli('ations.  Famous  among  them  is  The 
Yuadia  Companiott,  which  is  published  once 
a  week.  For  many  years  its  notable  feat- 
ures have  included  articles  on  topics  of 
value  to  the  young,  ^vritten  by  men  of 
eminence  in  the  political,  professional,  and 
business  worlds.  Announcement  is  already 
made  of  articles  during  the  coming  year  by 
Ciovernor  Harmon,  Bishop  LaMi'ence,  Ad- 
miral Mahan,  Champ  Clark,  President 
Hadlev,  Hugo  ]M iinsterberg,  and  Theodore 
N.  Vail. 

Eqiially  Avell  kno%\-n,  but  issued  once  a 
month  instead  of  once  a  week,  is  the  famous- 
Si.  Xicholas,  wliich  aims  to  proAnde  for  the 
young  matter  of  the  same  high  quality  as 
the  same  pul)lishers  provide  in  their  Cent- 
ury Magazine.  Si.  Nirfiolas  has  been  per- 
haps remarkable  for  not  hing  more  than  the 
facility  and  good  judgment  with  wliich  it 
has  adapted  itself  to  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  life.  A  pecuhjirly  of  the  con- 
stituency of  a  periodical  for  the  young  is 
that,  when  its  readers  have  gro'wn  up,  they 
usually  cease  to  take  it.  A  new  generatioui 
arises,  however,  to  take  their  places  and 
for  these  the  changing  spirit  of  the  times 
ah\  ays  creates  demands  for  newer  editorial 
ideals.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  j-oung  person 
continues  to  read  Si.  Xicholas  for  more  than 
seven,  or  possibly  ten  years;  that  is  a  long^ 
period,  as  matters  go  in  tliis  countrj'.  When 
one  says  that  .S^  Xicholas  is  as  good  now  as 
e\er  it  was,  much  more  is  meant  than  to 
say  it  is  as  good  in  the  same  way,  which 
would  not  be  strictly  true.  It  should 
rather  be  said  that,  in  another  way,  it  is 
as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  if  we  maintain 
tliat  the  world  in  general  improves  so  does 
St.  .\'rcho!as  improve  with  it,  and  hence  is 
better  now  than  ever. 

Another  famous  periodical  for  the  young 
is  The  American  Boy,  the  .circulation  of 
which  rivals  that  of  the  most  successful 
magazines  in  America.  Published  in 
Detroit,  it  has  been  able  to  secure  a  great 
circulation  by  methods  distinctly  its  own, 
and  unusual  to  most  periodicals.     In  spirit 
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The  American  Boy  is  sane  and  elevated.  It 
never  forgets  that  a  hoy  ahva\  s  will  be  a 
boy  and  in  providinj^  reading  for  him  this 
fact  is  kept  in  mind.  With  its  main  purpose 
&  wish  to  keep  the  boy's  mind  on  whole- 
some things,  the  reading  matter  provided 
in  it,  aims  not  only  to  amuse  and  entertain 
boys,  but  to  keep  them  headed  in  the  right 
way,  to  guide  their  minds  with  gentleness, 
but  with  a  firm  grip  on  the  way  they 
should  go. 

A  LIST  OF    BIOGRAPHIES 

Buchan,  John.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Pp.  236. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $0.00. 

This  is  a  life  of  the  great  Elizabethan  told  in  eleven 
stories,  which  mingle  fact  with  fancy.  The  author 
•confesses  that  to  him  Raleigh  is  "the  most  boyish 
hero  in  history."  Each  chapter  is  couched  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  narrative,  and  foot-notes  tell  the  person's 
names.  It  is  a  novel  treatment  of  biography.  The 
formal  of  the  book  is  agreeable,  except  the  illustrations 
which  reminds  one  of  end-papers  sprinkled  through 
the  book. 

Duncan,  Robert  B.  Brave  Deeds  of  American 
Sailors.  Pp.  311.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs 
Co.    $1.50  net. 

There  are  twelve  sketches  included  in  this  volume, 
and  it  only  illustrates  the  fact  that  after  all  the  man 
made  the  nation.  We  are  given  the  biographies  in 
somewhat  narrative  form,  of  our  chief  men  of  the 
Navy  notably  conspicuous  for  daring  and  for  success. 
Don't-give-up-the-ship  Lawrence  is  a  boy's  hero;  so 
are  Perry,  Porter,  Farragut,  and  Dewey.  Mr.  Duncan 
has  handled  his  subjects  effectively,  giving  sufficient 
details  to  reveal  the  advances  we  have  made  in  the 
building  of  our  Navy. 

Grcely,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  True  Tales  of  Arctic 
Heroism  in  the  New  World.  Pp.  38.5.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

If  there  is  any  boy  intent  on  discovering  the  North- 
west Passage,  a  showing  of  the  fortitude  needed  will 
be  found  in  this  inspiring  record  of  Arctic  heroism. 
As  the  author  says  in  his  preface:  these  accounts  are 
not  mere  fictions,  but  are  biographically  important, 
recalling  "in  part  the  geographic  evolution  of  North 
America  and  its  adjacent  isle."  The  author  refrains 
from  making  mention  of  the  Peary-Cook  controversy. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  maps. 

Hoggnian,  Alice  S.  Heroes  and  Heroines  of 
English  History.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne, 
R.  I.  Pp.  334.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
^2.50. 

After  all,  history  is  mainly  made  up  of  biography, 
and  in  the  present  volume,  which  is  printed  on  special 
paper  and  is  full  of  line  and  color  drawings,  there 
are  some  seventeen  sketches,  from  ('aradoc  to  Flor- 
•ence  Nightingale.  The  author  defines  a  hero  as  one 
who  bravely  died  or  lived  for  something  more  than 
himself — chiefly  for  his  country.  This  is  an  excellent 
gift  book. 

Marshall,  H.  E.  Through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  Cromwell.  Pp.  141.  Through  Europe 
and  Egypt  with  Napoleon.  Pp.  213.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     75  cents  net  each. 

These  are  very  concise  little  histories  and  biog- 
raphies combined  with  useful  maps  and  clear,  straight- 
forward texts.  There  is  a  large  amount  crowded  into 
small  space,  the  chapters  being  short  and  plentiful. 
Not  being  bulky,  these  volumes  will  easily  attract 
young  readers.     They  are  illustrated. 

Rowbotham,  F.  J.  Story  Lives  of  Our  Great 
Artists.  Illustrated  from  the  artist's  works.  Pp.  289. 
New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.35  net. 

Both  young  and  old  will  find  pleasure  in  these 
sympathetically  written  accounts  of  famous  English 
artists.  They  constitute  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
history  of  English  art.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Turner,  Constable,  and  Watts  are  treated. 
No  mere  perfunctory  treatment  is  rendered. 

Sweetser,  Kate  Dickinson.  Ten  Girls  from 
History.     Pp.  228.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.     $2. 

Possibly  four  from  the  ten  of  these  life  stories  might 
be  familiar  beforehand  to  the  average  reader,  and  be- 
cause of  their  familiarity,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Victoria, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  will  prove  the  most 
interesting.  The  anecdotal  side  is  very  agreeably 
emphasized.  There  is  variety  of  history  here — a 
girl  of  the  15th  Century  and  a  girl  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Sally  Wister;  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and 
'an  Indian  Princess.  What  girl  will  not  delight  in 
reading  of  her  kind — especially  of  those  who  did 
things! 

Upton,  George  P.  Life  Stories  for  Young  People. 
Translated  from  German  texts  by  Gods  and  Heroes 
(Pp.  123);  Achilles  (Pp.  154);  The  Argonautic 
Expedition  (Pp.  123);  Ulysses  of  Ithaca  (Pp.  164); 
General  ["Chinese"]  Gordon  (Pp.  Ill);  David 
Livingstone   (Pp.  143);    Stanley's  Journey   Through 
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The 

NSTEimeor 

and  Christmas 


All  over  the  world,  just  now,  a  mighty  crescendo 
of  happy  harmony  is  swelling  in  anticipation  of  a 
coming  great  historic  day. 

Many  sing  only  in  their  hearts;  but  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  find  expression  for 
unbounded  joy  in  the  sweet  tone  of  the 
world's  great  musical  instrument — the 

Steinway  Piano. 

Are  you  the  owner  of  a  Steinway 


The  name  of  the  Steinway 
dealer  nearest  you,  together 
with  illustrated  literature, 
will  be  sent  upon  request  and 
mention    of  this  magazine. 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Write  for  our 
3^  "Boole  of  Designs** 


show 


Dept.  B,  Gunn 


beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  (inailed  free;,  s 
ingf  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot,  NFission,  Colonial  and 
Standard  Iwoktiist-';.  and  how  you  will  save  money  by  plac- 
ing them  in  your  Imnie.  The  handsume  desigjis.  the  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-bindinfj  door";,  the  ab'ience  of 
disfisrurinir  iron  bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  othert 
and  high  quality  i?  srviaraiitctd.  Sold  by  dealer*  or  direct.  Address 
Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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WHITE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


The  predominant  use  of  White  Motor  Trucks  by  the  {oremost 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  firms,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  world,  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  superior 
merit  in  practically  every  line  of  service. 

A  Few  Well-Known  Owners  of  White  Squaarons 


American  Can  Company 
American  Chicle  Company 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
Armour  and  Company 
Berghoff  Brewing  Association 
Booth  Fisheries  Company 
Brazilian  Government 
Coca-Cola  Company 
Cudahy  Packing  Company 
Diamond  Rubber  Company 
T.  Eaton  and  Company,  Ltd, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company 
Gimbel  Brothers 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
Gulf  Refining  Company 


Joseph  Home  Company 
Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Illinois  Steel  Company 
McCreery  and  Company 
National  Cash  Register  Company 
Pabst  Brewing  Company 
Philippine  Islands  Government 
Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 
Russian  Government 
W.  and  J.  Sloane 
Standard  Oil  Company 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
United  States  Government 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 


White  Motor  Trucks  are  built  in  capacities  of  3-4, 1  1-2,  3  and  5  tons, 
and  all  models  are  uniform  throughout  in  parts  and  design,  thus  making 
them  the  most  practical  for  the  standardiiation  of  delivery  or  transpor- 
tation service.  Literature  and  detailed  information  furnished  on  request 
Gasoline  Motor  Cars,  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 
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AN  APPROPRIATL  XMA5  QlfJi^M 

\  ^fi  \   One  uiiicli,  because  of  its     ft»irlil 
^  r V'  iracticahility.     retlnta    crciiit      i/^ 

'  ■■/i  .       111)1)11  the  ilonors.  'I  lie  novel  gift  •'^ 
^f  of  jear  "round  usefulnesB  -a 

Grab's  Keyless 
Basket  Bank 


DciKwit  (if  vtivh  ooin  rcKiHtcrc'l  au- 
tomat icnlly.  ('jiiuKitv  S;W(.  Bank 
©pent*  when  $6  or  multiple  thi'r<'of  ^aa  boi-n 
(IcpoHitcd.  Cannot  ho  opened  otherwisf. 
xUitziti  <oi.perliriiMh.  Si/..' li  l-lixS  l-'2in.Pi 
mry  liHcli  if  not  M    '    ' 


*fiictory.   Or.ler  NOW 

Victor  M.Grab&Co..B?4AslilandRlock.Chicago.  Ill 


SWEET,  DELICIOUS,  MEATY 
PECAN  NUTS 

Our  Tifw  croi)  of  choice 
Wabasli  \ 'alley  Wild 
Pecans,  t  li  e  finest 
ever  thrown,  is  now 
lea  d  y.  ^  w  ee  t 
mealed,  easiest 
.  racked.  To  s  f  c 
I  hem  tiuikcs  yoii)- 
minilli  uoter '  We 
ship  direct  to  the  coii- 
siinicr  ill  10,  15  and  20- 
poiind  bans  at  2;c.api>iiii(l, 
express  prepaid  (east  ot  the 
Missouri  River)  Special  Offer— .\  cenerous  sample, 
if  you  wish  it.  for  ten  (cuts  in  -.t.inip--  We  also  have 
the  finest  Wild  Hi  Icnrv  Nuts  and  Wahuits  you  i-mt 
ate.     ^^end  \oiii  oi<lrr  tndav. 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  PECAN  CO. 

234  3rd  Street  Mt.  Vernon.  Ind. 


MENTHOL  CANDY 

COUGH 
^DROPS 

\throat;W/^.^^ 

'^Irrltaiion  and  leave 
a  cool,  fresh  taste.  For 
COUGHS  and  COLDS 

^-  <^Cui£^en^  give      , 
y  Quick  Relief 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


"LUDENS  HAS 
A  HUNORIil) 
USES' 


Wm  H.LUDEN 

MANUFACTURING  CONFECTIONffi 

READING.  PA. 


the  Dark  Continent  (Pp.  139);  Emin  Pasha  (Pp. 
125).  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  50  cents  net 
each. 

We  have  heretofore  commented  upon  the  excellent 
design  of  this  series,  whose  source  is  not  narrow,  but 
inexhaustible;  the  volumes  are  prolific,  and  quicker 
to  be  issued  than  the  "  .Many  Letter  Series."  The 
translator,  while  doing  his  task,  at  the  same  time 
amends  and  elucidates  as  he  sees  best.  In  the  modern 
biographies  there  is  an  appendix  recording  the  chief 
dates  in  the  subject's  life. 

Wheeler,  Harold  F.  B.  The  Storv  of  Nelson.  Pp. 
256.     New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $1.50  net. 

If  this  life  of  the  great  admiral  is  intended  for  boys, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  omit  any  but  a  casual 
reference  to  Nelson's  intimacy  with  the  beautiful 
Lady  Hamilton.  It  is  quite  enough  for  the  intimate 
journals  of  that  fascinating  person  to  be  published  for 
the  curiosity  of  grown  people.  Apart  from  this  one 
detail,  Mr.  Wheeler's  biography  is  commendable  in  its 
diversified  accounts  of  battles,  temperaments,  and 
court  life.  It  is  something  more  than  a  book  for 
juveniles.  The  foreword  alone  would  emphasize  this 
fact,  wherein  we  find  the  author  saying  that  "the  age 
in  which  Nelson  lived  was  not  conspicuous  for  its 
morals."  There  are  graphic  pictures  interposed 
throughout  the  volume. 


NEW   EDITIONS    OF    FAMOUS    BOOKS 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
and  Through  the  Looking- Glass.  Pp.  335.  Phila- 
delphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  Co.     $1  net. 

It  would  be  strange  to  have  a  season  without  some 
report  of  this  famous  story  and  its  sequel.  The  title 
page  says  that  the  illustrations  are  by  Eleanor 
Plaisted  Abbott,  but  on  looking  through  the  pages 
with  their  good  display  of  type,  we  cannot  mistake 
also  the  Tenniel  blacks-and-whites.  The  edition  is 
substantial. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  The  Water  Babies.  Color 
illustrations  by  Ethel  F.  Everett.  Pp.  243.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  most  handy  little  edition  of  a  big  classic,  illustra- 
ted with  color  plates  ofdoubtful  design,  yet  of  excellent 
intentions,  especially  the  one  on  p.  222.  Any  excuse 
for  reprinting  the  story  is  a  welcome  one. 

Moore,  Clement  C.  'Twas  the  Night  Before 
Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    $1  net. 

Who  would  not  welcome  anything  in  these  ultra- 
literal  days  that  bore  on  the  subject  of  the  Yule-tide? 
This  time-worn  old  poem,  whose  chiefest  recom- 
mendation to  fame  is  its  truly  child-like  simplicity, 
has  been  reissued  in  appropriate  form,  and  with 
pictures,  which,  tho  they  lack  the  old-time  festiveness 
and  sportiveness,  at  least  convey  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  wonder  and  merriment.  Miss  Elizabeth 
McCracken  writes  an  appreciative  introduction. 

Swift,  Jonathan.  Gulliver's  Voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  Brobdingnag.  Illustrated  by  P.  A.  Staynes. 
Pp.  236.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2.25  net. 
Also  Gulliver's  Travels.  Edited  by  Anna  Tweed. 
Illustrated  by  Savre  Groesbeck.  Pp.  304.  Garden 
City:    Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Still  another  juvenile  classic  that  never  grows  old, 
and  receives  in  its  new  editions  reason  for  being 
illustrated  anew.  The  first  issue  mentioned  above  is 
much  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  second,  which 
from  editorial  zealousness  hacks  here  and  there  at  the 
text  until  much  of  Swift  is  minced  and  rudely  joined 
together. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  Boys  of  Other  Countries.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  S.  Coburn.  Pp.  260.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2  net. 

This  is  an  enlarged  edition,  including  " k  Robber 
Region  of  Southern  California."  It  was  originally 
copyrighted  in  1876.  The  type  is  large,  and  the  book 
in  every  way  is  worthy  of  the  children's  shelf.  "Jon 
of  Iceland"  is  one  of  the  best  known  chapters  of  this 
long-tested  narrative. 

OTHER   GOOD   STORIES 

Brown,  Katharine  Holland.  The  Hallowell  Part- 
nership. Pp.  241.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.      $1  net. 

Thisstory  has  runas  a  serial  in  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion. A  brother  and  sister]  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  the  West,  and  meet  with  success.  The 
book  is  full  of  evidences  of  pluck.  It  is  by  the  author 
of  a  good  college  story,  "  Philippa  at  Halcyon." 

Delaiid,  Ellen  Douglas.  The  Fortunes  of  Phoebe. 
Pp.  319.     New  York:    D.  Appleton    &  Co.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  of  the  mountains  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  lind  a  home  in  Boston,  with  an 
uncle  she  has  never  seen  before.  Her  trials  are 
many  and  of  an  exciting  nature,  as  she  has  to  prove 
her  relationship  after  the  uncle  is  found. 

DoilKla.s.  Amanda  M.  The  Children  of  the  Little 
Old  Red  House.  Pp.  344.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
\-  Shepard.    ■t^l  net. 

This  volume  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  series. 
It    has    crude    illustrations    by    Louise    Wyman.     A 
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widowed  mother  finds  constant  helpfulness  in  her  chil- 
dren, who  are  merry  throughout  the  poverty  confront- 
ing themrand  equally  as  merry  when  <iOod  fortune 
befalls  them. 

Gillmore,  Inez  Haynes.  Phoebe,  Ernest,  and 
Cupid.  Pp.  338.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.35  net. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  last  year's  "  Phoebe  and 
Ernest,"  which  introduced  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Martin  and 
their  children.  It  is  a  "grown-up"  piece  of  fiction 
which  readers  of  sixteen  or  more  will  enjoy.  Both 
Ernest  and  Phoebe  marry  midway  in  the  book. 

Ma.sefleld,  John.  Jim  Davis.  Pp.  242.  New 
York:    F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Smugglers  on  the  Devon  Coast  furnish  action  for 
this  story  of  the  sea,  made  virile  by  the  fact  that 
Masefield  himself  once  sailed  before  the  mast.  The 
time  is  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  narra- 
tive is  told  in  the  first  person. 

West,  Paul.  Just  Boy.  Pp.  249.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Here  we  have  character-sketches  of  a  boy  told  in 
letters  which  Mr.  West  assures  us  are  partly  real  and 
partly  fiction.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  are  of 
the  conventional  phonetic  kind  used  by  the  small 
terror.      The  illustrations  are  by  Birch. 

Carr,  Sarah  Pratt.  Billy  SUnds  the  Test.  Pp.  277. 
Chicago:      A.    C.    McClurg   Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series,  wherein  Billie  falls 
in  love. 

Johnston,  Annie  Fellows.  Mary  Ware's  Prom- 
ised  Land.      Pp.  317.      Boston:     L.  C.   Page    &  Co. 

$1.50. 

There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  whatsoever  to  the 
productiveness  of  this  author,  nor  to  the  bountifulness 
of  the  "  Little  ('olonel  Series."  Mary  Ware  is  quite 
as  popular  as  the  real  "  Little  Colonel." 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave 
Island.  Pp.  300.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.25. 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  in  the  "  Dave  Porter 
Series."  A  robbery  occurs,  and  this  brings  down 
threatened  disaster  on  the  head  of  Dave's  benefactor. 
The  young  hero  turns  detective,  and  follows  the 
thieves  to  tropical  lands.  There  is  melodrama  in 
plenty. 

Lounsberry,  Alice.  Frank  and  Bessie's  Forester. 
Pp.  191.     New  York:    F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Here  a  young  graduate  of  the  Yale  Forestry  School 
makes  his  profession  interesting  to  two  children,  who 
learn  much  of  the  forest  and  of  the  new  science  of  trees. 

Weir,  Hugh  C.  The  Young  Shipper  of  the  Creal 
Lakes.      Pp.  325.      Boston:    W.  A.  Wilde  Co.  $1  net. 

This  is  a  story  of  commerce,  combining  history 
with  fiction  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

.\twator,  George  P.  The  Young  Crusaders  at 
Washington.  Pp.  303.  Boston:  Little,  Browi>  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  somewhat  artificial  story  of  the  boy  scout 
species  wherein  some  boys  save  a  train  from  wreck, 
and  are  given  a  trip  to  Washington  as  reward  by  the 
railway  officials. 

Fitzhugh,  Percy  K.  Along  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Pp.  394.     New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  boy  scout  story  of  Lake  Champlain,  in 
which  a  "patrol"  has  summer  adventures  among 
historic  sites. 

Mclntyre,  John  T.  The  Young  Continentals  at 
Monmouth.  Pp.  344.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing  Co.     $1.25. 

In  this,  the  fourth  of  a  series,  Princeton  figures;  it  is 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  represented  by  Valley 
Forge  and  Brandywine. 

.Sleight,  Mary  B.  At  the  Manor.  Pp.  289.  New 
York:    R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  time  when  the  British  held 
the  Hudson. 

Channon.  Frank  E.  The  Stalwarts.  Pp.  162. 
New  York:    The  American  Tract  Society. 

How  Oxford  students  stood  for  Puritanism  is  here 
set  forth. 

Holland,  Rupert  Sargent.  The  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  Pp.  313.  New  York:  Century  Co. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Holland  has  written  a  story  within  a  story 
with  magic  in  it.  A  modern  boy  hobnobs  with  six 
famous  knights  in  history.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Birch. 


Leonard,  Mary  F.     Every-day  Susan. 
New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $1.50. 


Pp.  370. 


There  is  something  to  commend  in  this  story.  Its 
style  is  easy  and  simple,  and  there  is  correct  under- 
standing of  child  ways.  It  has  a  certain  diffuseness, 
however,  which  the  mystery  in  a  certain  mansion  does 
not  relieve.  The  moral  tone  is  healthy,  and  it  escapes 
being  preachy. 


Clt^orVision      '^^L''f^^'  ^^r\jF''     Model  42 

^^=^  ^iSi^^^         $3000 

Too  Big  to  Come  Down  the  Chimney! 

THE  wonderful  sleigh  of  Santa   Claus  that   rides   over   all  the 
world  in  a  single  night  is  not  more  fascinating  than  the  charm 
of  the  modern  Detroit  Electric.     Imagine  the   exclamations  of 
surprise  and  delight  from  wife  or  daughter  if  this  beautiful   motor 
car  w^ere  delivered  at  "^our  home  Christmas  morning. 

What  more  exquisite  expression  of  the  Christmas  spirit  could  you 
possibly  offer? 

it  will  bring  joy  to  all  the  family  from  morning  till  night,  from 
Christmas  till  Christmas,  year  after  year  — a  perennial  pleasure. 

The  real  advances  made  in  the  development  of  the  electric 
automobile  are  distinctly  Detroit  Electric  ideas.  Conspicuous 
among  them  are: 


The  "Chainless"  Shaft  Drive — a  real  shaft  drive; 
Horizontal  controller  lever,  built  into  the  side  of  the  car  it- 
self, out  of  the  way;  Clear  Vision  in«//directlons(noterear 
curved  glass  panels);  All  sealsfacingforward  with  front 
seats  cenUalh  located,  giving  well-balanced  appearance 
whether  occupied  by  one  or  more  persons;  Body  pan 
els,  door  panels  and  roof  made  of  pure  aluminum,  which 
retains  a  beautiful  and  permanent  finish  without  danger 


of  checking  or  warping  ;  "  Closed-in  "  fenders  made  of 
aluminum  instead  of  leather;  Piano-hinged  hoods; 
doors  opening  forward  to  prevent  accidents  and  for  con- 
venience ill  reaching  for  door  handles:  Springs  with  an 
elastic  limit,  exceeding  200,000  pounds  [)er  square 
inch;  Four  (2  sets)  extra  powerful  brakes;  Adjust- 
able brake  pedals,  and  other  equally  important  fea- 
tures. 


The  vital  unseen  parts  of  an  electric  automobile  are  the  very  bulwark  of  your  investment. 
Our  new  1913  Detroit  Electric  catalog  covers  these  points  in  detail.  Sent  upon  request.  Christ- 
mas deliveries  cannot  be  made  unless  you  order  early. 


Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 


Anderson    Electric    Car  Co. 

408  Clay  Avenue,  Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 

Branches : 
New  York.  Broadway  at  80th  Si.  Chicago.  2416  Michigan  Ave. 


Evanston 

KansasCily 

Minneapolis 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  in  Coldest  Weather 
a  CLARK  HEATER  will  always  Keep  You  Warm 


It  IS  iK-;it,  compact,  ;\ttractive  and  unbreakable; 
supplies  the  heat  without  tianie.  smoke  or  smell. 
We  nialce  twenty  styles  of  these  heaters  from  90c 
to  $10  each.  .Most  of  them  have  attractive  carpet 
cdvc-r^  with  asbestos  liiiiiis. 


Tlie\  ha\e  Ix-en  on  tlie  market  over  ten  years  and 
have  pleased  every  purchaser.  We  guarantee  that 
you  will  be  well  satisfied  or  money  refunded. 
They  tit  in  at  the  feet,  occupy  little  space  and  are 
just  tli'f  thini;  for  real  comfort 


Don't  Shiver  and  be  Uncomfortable 


when  one  of  these  heaters  will  keep  you  warin,  cosy  and  com- 
fortable on  everv  business  or  pleasure  trip  in  cold  weathtr 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark  Heater— thi-  only  kind  that  u 
last  indefinitely,  never  set  out  of  order,  and  tuMt  as  much  or  i 
little  as  vou  want.     Insist  on  the  Clark.    Write  for  complete 
freecatalon -a  postal  Will  l-ring  it.  Why  not  \\R1TK  NOW? 

CHICAGO   FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
88  La  Salle  Avenue         ....        CHICAGO 
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W A  LT  H  A  M   ^::^  WAT  C  H 

with  the   Kew  Class  A  Certificate 

in  this  casquet  de  luxe 

is  a  treasure  which  marks  the  zenith  of  splendid  giving.  It  is  the  utmost 
possible  in  marvellous  accuracy,  honored  by  authority,  and  dressed  in  princely  mag- 
nificence. The  Premier  Maximus  in  its  i8  carat  gold  case  is  the  finest  and  most  won- 
derful watch  made  at  Waltham.     There  can  be  no  higher  praise. 


\A/'hen  this  watch  is  accompanied  by 
the  Kew  Class  A  Certificate  it  means 
that  the  Kew  Observatory  of  England  (the 
most  famous  in  all  the  world)  has  scientifi- 
cally tested  and  tried  this  particular  watch 
and  guaranteed  it  as  of  maximum  accuracy. 
Such  a  certificate  means  that  the  instrument 
is  more  than  a  fine  watch:  the  stars  in  their 
courses  are  scarcely  more  regular. 

The  Sterling  Silver  casque!  de  luxe  is  a  fitting 
gift  case  for  such  an  instrument.  At  the 
top  may  be  engraved  the  owner's  name  and 
the  occasion  of  the  gift  if  desired.  And  it  may 
be  used  as  a  handsome  ornament  or  jewel  case. 


The  price  complete  is  Four 
Hundred  Dollars. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  individ- 
ual or  a  group  desires  to  make  a  gift 
which  shall  express  a  vast  regard  oi 
the  deepest  affection;— and  the  world's 
best  is  not  too  good.  Here  is  the 
response. 

We  think  you  would  be  interested  to 
know  more  of  this  wonderful  watch, 
and  the  unique  Kew  Observatory  (it 
is  an  extraordinary  place).  We  will 
gladly  send  you  without  charge  a 
booklet  about  the  watch  and  the 
place.  Mention  "  The  Gift  for  a 
Prince." 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Fresh  Air  Without  a  Draught 


by  means  of  a 


Gem  Ventilator 


Pat   Mar.  1.  1910 


] 


ADJUSTABLE 

EFFICIENT 

DURABLE  ^ 

A  properly  ventilated  room  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  your  health.  A  Gem  Ventilator  will  give  you  plenty  of  fresh  air,  yet  prevent 
draughts ;  keeps  out  rain,  snow  and  dust,  nothing  enters  but  fresh  air.  Needed  in 
every  roon  occupied  by  human  beings.     For  sale  at  hardware  and  department  stores. 

Send  for  illuslraled  booklet. 

GEM  VENTILATOR  CO.,  200  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELL.4NEOUS 

Bullivant,  Cecil  H.  Every  Boy's  Book-of  Hob- 
bies. Pp.  152.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Co. 
.$1.50  net. 

Is  it  your  hobby  to  make  boats,  to  do  bent-iron 
work,  to  collect  autographs,  to  scout,  to  keep  bees 
or  pigeons?  Then  here  is  a  book  with  a  word  or  two 
in  it  for  you.  You  have  no  hobby?  Then  here  is  the 
book  most  desirous  to  cultivate  one  in  you.  A  multi- 
tude of  sketches  and  diagrams  aim  to  make  things 
look  easy. 

Itryaiit,  Lorinda  Munson.  Famous  Pictures  of 
Real  Hoys  and  Girls.  Pp.  160.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Co.      $1.25  net. 

That  artists  throughout  the  world  and  from  cen- 
tury to  century  have  been  interested  in  child  life  is 
readily  seen  from  a  mere  glance  at  this  useful  little 
book.  The  young  ^ainter  will  find  profit  and  in- 
spiration in  it. 

Fryer,  Jane  Eayre.  The  Mary  Frances  Cook 
Book.  Illustrated.  Pp.  175.  Philadelphia:  John 
C.  Winston  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Here  is  an  attractive  cook  book  with  some  excel- 
lent recipes.  It  is  told  in  conversational  manner. 
The  kitchen  utensils  are  the  characters  who  help  the 
little  girl  of  the  house  to  learn  how  to  make  all  sorts 
of  things — from  plain  toast  to  pan-broiled  beefsteak. 
Mary  Frances  has  many  adventures  in  the  kitchen. 

Johnson,  Burges.  Childhood.  Pictures  by  Ce- 
celia Bull  Hunter  and  Caroline  Ogden.  Pp.  77. 
New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $3  net. 

This  is  a  truly  sumptuous  looking  book  in  sepia 
color  and  sepia  print.  The  photographs,  which  are 
mounted — some  twenty  all  told — are  idealistic  in  char- 
acter.     The  verses  are  above  the  average. 

Pjie,  Katharine.  Fairy' Tales  from  Many  Lands. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50  net. 

Miss  Pyle  has  illustrated  her  own  book,  after  the 
manner  of  her  father.  The  stories,  simply  told,  are 
selected  from  the  folklore  of  Servia,  Zanzibar,  India, 
and  so  on.  There  is  quite  a  thrill  in  the  Roman  tale, 
"The  Beautiful  Maria  diLegno,"  while  "Buttercup" 
will  hold  the  young  reader's  attention  breathlessly. 
The  typographical  appearance  of  the  volume  is  to  be 
commended. 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.  The  Spring  of  the  Year- 
Pp.  148.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     60  cents. 

This,  with  two  corresponding  volumes,  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  be  used  in  the  class-room — thirty- 
nine  chapters,  covering  the  thirty-nine  school  weeks. 
The  subjects  are  treated  with  much  human  value, 
the  other  titles  being:  "The  Fall  of  the  Year"  and 
"Winter."  Notes  and  suggestions  are  given  as  an 
appendix  to  each. 

Smith,  E.  Boyd.  The  Seashore  Book.  Story  and 
Pictures  by.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Mr.  Smith's  "Noah's  Ark  "  was  very  clever.  This 
season,  his  pen  and  inventiveness  are  used  to  describe 
the  seashore.  The  usual  method  of  flat  tone  pic- 
tures is  retained. 

Wade,  Mary  H.  The  Wonder  Workers.  Pp.  196. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1  net. 

A  book  that  indicates  in  what  way  modern  magi- 
cians are  working  great  things  in  the  world.  The 
liower  magician  is  Burbank;  the  magician  of  touch 
is  Helen  Keller;  and  so  on,  from  Thomas  Edison 
to  Jane  Addams.  These  accounts  have  strong  bio- 
graphical interest. 

Kilbourne,  Capt.  C.  E.  An  .\rmy  Boy  in  Pekin. 
Pp.  328.  Philadelphia:  Penn  PublishingCo.  $1.20 
net.     (Laid  in  the  year  1900.  j 

Paine,  Ralph  D.  The  Dragon  and  the  Cross. 
Pp.211.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25. 
[Illustrated  by  George  Varian.] 

Houston,  Edwin  J.  Once  a  Volcano.  [The 
Young  Mineralogist  Series.]  Pp.374.  Philadelphia: 
Gritlilh  &  Rowland  Press.     $1.25. 

l)lx,  Beulah  Mario.  Betty-Bide-at-Home.  Pp. 
230.      New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.      $1.25  net. 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


BIG 
B/\RG/\IINS  IP^J 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Christmas  Catalosiue  No. 
33,  coutainin<2:  Lists  of  the  very  NKWEST 
piihlicatioiis.  Tliousaiids  of  brand  new  hooks 
of  Publishers'  Remainders  at  prices  cut  in 
haUcs  and  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biosrraphy  and 
Fiction. 
THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 


1302-4  Filbert  Strcc-t, 


Philadelphia 
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WHAT  is  a  poet?  It  is  hard  to  define 
a  poet,  but  easy  to  recognize  one. 
And  a  book  like  Madison  Cawein's  "  The 
Poet,  the  F^'ool  and  the  Faeries  "  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.),  with  its  haunting 
music,  its  rich  and  vivid  pictures,  its  pas- 
sionate sympathy  with  nature,  can  be 
written  only  by  a  true  poet.  We  give  two 
of  his  poems  below.  From  one  of  the  two 
charmingly  fantastic  eclogs  in  this  vol- 
ume we  take  a  description  of  a  poet.  Such 
expressions,  "  the  camp-fire  of  liis  dreams," 
and  the  "  mottled  dream  "  of  the  butter- 
fly are  typical  of  Mr.  Cawein's  imaginative 
and  exact  phrasing. 

The  Poet 

By  Madison  Cawein 

He  measures  facts  by  a  gleam  o'  the  moon. 

And  calendars  days  by  dreams; 

He  values  less  than  a  wild  bird's  time 

The  world  of  mortal  schemes: 

He  dons  the  pack  of  the  Work-and-Wait, 

On  the  trail  of  the  Never-Sure, 

And  whistles  a  song  as  he  faces  Fate 

To  follow  the  far-off  lure. 

He  says  a  word  to  the  butterfly. 

And  its  mottled  dream  is  his; 

He  whispers  the  bee,  and  it  makes  reply 

With  a  thought  Uke  a  honeyed  kiss; 

He  speaks  the  bird,  and  he  speaks  the  snake. 

And  the  ant  in  its  house  of  sand, 

And  their  guarded  wisdom  is  his  to  take. 

And  their  secrets  to  understand. 

He  shares  his  soul  with  the  wayside  rose, 

His  heart  with  the  woodland  weed. 

And  he  knows  the  two  as  himself  he  knows. 

And  the  thoughts  with  which  they  plead: 

To  him  they  speak  in  confidence. 

And  he  answers  them  with  love. 

And  hand  to  hand  with  their  innocence 

Scrikes  out  for  the  trail  above. 

Sworn  comrade  he  of  the  rocks  and  trees, 

Companion  boon  of  the  brooks; 

Through  which  hoary  tribes  he  hears  and  sees 

The  things  that  are  not  in  books: 

He  goes  his  way  of  do  and  dare, 

Led  on  by  firefly  gleams, 

And  lays  him  down  with  never  a  care 

By  the  camp-flre  of  his  dreams. 

Dragon-flies 
By  Madison  Cawein 

You.  who  put  off  the  water-worm  to  rise. 
Reborn,  with  wings;    who  change,  without  ado. 
Your  larval  bodies  to  invade  our  skies, 
What  Merlin  magic  disenchanted  you. 
And  made  you  beautifid  for  mortal  eyes? 

Shuttles  of  summer,  where  the  lilies  sway 
Their  languid  leaves  and  sleepy  pods  and  flowers. 
Weaving  your  colored  threads  into  the  day. 
Knitting  with  light  the  tapestry  of  hours, 
You  come  and  go  in  needle-Hke  array. 

Now  on  a  blade  of  grass,  or  pod,  as  still 
As  some  thin  shred  of  heaven,  motionless, 
A  point,  an  azure  streak,  you  poise,  until 
You  seem  a  figment  summer  would  express 
But  fails  through  utter  indolence  of  will. 


Then  suddenly,  as  if  the  air  had  news. 
And  flashed  intelligence  of  faery  things, 
I  You  vibrate  into  motion,  Instant  hues, 
Searching   the  sunlight    with   diaphanous   wings. 
Gathering  together  many  fllmy  clues. 

Clues,  that  the  subject  mind.  In  part,  divines. 
Invisible,  but  evidenced  through  these; — 
The  mote,  that  goldens  down  the  sun's  long  Unes, 
The  web  that  trails  its  silver  to  the  breeze, 
And  the  slow  musk  some  fragile  flower  untwines. 


^ 


/^" 


6>rv  MaV  Chnshnas^oody 
and  (earn  the  superwriiy 
^'       and  economy  ofCnsco 
/or  cake  makm^. 


.'■■j. 


Crisco  Chocolate  Fudge  Ceike 


^  capfal  Crisco  melted 

1  capful  (Tanulated  sagar 

3  tquaret  unsweetened  chocolate  or 3 oz. by  weiflit 

2  eggs  well  beaten 

'a  cupiul  flour  /  Use  level 

\  teaspoonful  salt  I  measureoento 

1  teaspoonf ol  vanilla  \  tliraoghoat 

1  cupful  chopped  oat  meats 

Put  ingredients  together  in  order  mentioned  and 
beat  very  thoroughly  before  adding  the  chopped 
out  meats.  Spread  about  '^-inch  thick  on  a 
shallow  pan  which  bas  been  greased  with  Crisco. 
Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oren.  Cut 
.  into  squares  while  warm. 


This  Chocolate  Fudge 
Cake  will  show  you 
how  rich  Crisco  is, 
what  a  delicate  flavor 
it  gives,  how  inexpen- 
sively you  can  make 
cake  with  it,  and  how 
much  longer  the  cake 
keeps  fresh  and  moist. 


/V 


(risco 

^L      For  Frying -Fop  Shortening 
^^^        Fbr  CaJte  Making 


f: 


is  manufactured  by  a  special  process  which  produces  the  richest 
cooking  product  ever  known — and  one  which  is  absolutely  uni- 
form. While  butter  is  almost  one-fifth  water,  Crisco  is  all 
shortening. 

Crisco  is  purely  vegetable  and  is  more  delicate  and  healthful  than 
an  animal  fat.  It  has  a  mild,  pleasant  odor  and  taste  and  can  be 
used  to  make  even  the  finest  white  cake. 

Yet  with  all  these  superiorities  which  would  make  it  an  economy 
at  any  price,  Crisco  costs  but  half  as 
much  as  butter. 

Get  a  package  today  and  remember, 
in  your  own  recipes,  to  use  a  fifth 
less  of  Crisco  than  the  butter  called 
for  (Crisco  is  that  much  richer  than 
butter)  and  to  add  salt  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  level  teaspoonful  to  each 
cupful  of  Crisco. 

This  Cook  Book  has  some  fine 

recipes  for  the  holidays 

It  also  illustrates  the  best  way  to  use  Crisco 
not  only  for  cake  making  but  for  frying,  pastry 
making,  etc.  Send  for  a  copy  to  The  Procter 
A  Gamble  Co.,  Depi.  A,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


li 


I  Guarantee  to  Cut  Down  Your  Meat 
and  Grocery  Bills  for  30  Days 

if    ynu  will  let  me    put    my  1913  RAPID  Fireles8  Cooker  in  >our 
kitcfien  and  Hcnd  you  my  FREE  Recipe  Book.     If  I  shnnld  fail  at 
the  end  of  30  days— 1  moi^h— to  cut  down  your  meat  and  grocery 
bills,  to  save  jrour  fuel  and  your  work,  and   to  give  you   better 
tastinu,  more  nourisliinB  food  than  you  ever  had   before— you 
to  be  the  judge— I  will  take  back  my  RAPID,  pay  charges  both 
ways,  and  you  will  not  lo«e  one  penny.    Alreiidy  100,000  women 
are  cutting  down  their  bills  by  using  my  RAPID. 

This  FREE  Book  Tells  How 


Write  for  it  t 
1913  RAPID  w 


odiiy  and  get  my  special  30  dau  offer  on  the  new 
1SI13  KA±'JD  with  complete  highest  grade  Aluminum  Cooking 
Outfit.  Inside  eich  rom|)artment.  also  each  plunger,  is 
lined  with  pure  aluminum.     Radiators  guaranteed  15  ye -.rs. 

V  ■  —    "  "  


Wm.  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  150,  Detroit,  Mich, 
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1/es,  a/noj^rStaTionerp  is  on 
CONSTRUCTIOK   BOND 

So  say  the  purchasing  agents  of  hundreds  of  the  biggest 
concerns  everywhere.  Shrewd  buyers— they  hold  their 
jobs  b>  knowing  the  right  price  for  good  quality.  Can  you 
afford  to  ignore  their  judgment? 

Construction  Bond  is  the  paper  for  you  because  it  produces  important 
looking,  substantial  feeling  business  stationery  at  a  price  which  interests 
large  users.  It  is  not  cheap  paper.  Its  quality  is  impressive.  The 
low  price  is  secured  by  an  economical  method  of  distribution. 

Construction  Bond  is  sold  only  in  large  quantities  direct  to  the  most 
responsible  printers  and  lithographers  in  the  160  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  carries  no  jobber's  profit,  none  of  the  heavy  expense 
of  handling  small  lots.^  Its  price  is  as  close  to  the  actual  cost  of 
production  as  modern  methods  can  make  it.  The  benefit  is  yours 
only  when  you  secure  your  business  stationery  on  Construction 
Bond.  Ther°  are  firms  near  you  ready  to  supply  such  stationery. 
Their  names  and  our  collection  of  25  specimen  letterheads  showing  the 
nine  colors  and  four  finishes  of  Construction  Bond  will  be  sent  free  if 
you  ask  us  on  your  business  stationery. 

W.''E.   Wroe  &  Co.,    1012  South   Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago,    111. 

Impressive  Stationeri;  at  a  Usable  Price 


Dustless,  Sanitary  Cement  Floors 

/are  produced  by  coating  witli  TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL.  Stops  dusting;  of  concrete 
floors.  Gives  a  smootli,  tile-like  surface.  Wear-resisting;  stainproof;  oilproof.  Easily 
cleaned  by  mopping.     Furnished  in  a  variety  of  colors.     Applied  with  a  brush. 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

is  used  in  Factories, Warehouses,  Power  Plants, 
Hospitals,  Schools,  Offices,  Residences,  Gar- 
ages, etc. 

FREE  .'    Color  Card  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions.    Write  to-day. 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 

436  Truued  Concrete  Building.    DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

Water  proofing  a — Dampproofings^ 

Technical  Paints 


Could  we  but  follow!  and  the  threads  unwind. 
Haply  through  them  again  we  might  perceive 
That  land  of  Faery.  >  oulh  left  far  hehind, 
Lost  in  the  wonder-world  of  Make-Believe. 
Where  C"'hil(lhood  dwells  and  Happiness  of  Mind. 

And,  imdelaycd.  far.  far  beyond  this  field 
And  quiet  water,  on  the  dream-road  trail. 
Come  on  that  realm  of  fancy,  soul-concealed. 
Where  we  should  find,  as  in  the  faery  tale, 
The  cap  through  which  all  Elfland  is  revealed. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  the  poem.s  in  Mrs. 
Florence  Earle  Coates's  "  The  Uncon- 
quered  Air  "  (Houfjhton,  Mifflin  Company) 
are  of  equal  di.stinction.  But  there  is 
beauty  in  all  of  them,  and  the  two  sonnets 
from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name  are 
achievements  which  add  new  honer  to 
American  poetry.  The  line  "  Fear  is  the 
fire  that  melts  Icarian  wings,"  is  worthy  of 
^lattliew  Arnold.  In  addition  to  these 
sonnets,  we  quote  a  poem  of  a  less  formal 
type,  illustrating  another  phase  of  Mrs. 
Coate's  varied  genius. 

The  Unconquered  Air 

By  Florence  E.\rle  Coates 

I 
Others  endure  Man's  rule:    he  therefore  deems 

1  shall  endure  it — I.  the  imconquered  Air! 

Imagines  thi.s  triumphant  strength  may  bear 
His  paltry  sway!    yea.  ignorantly  dreams. 
Because  proud  Rhea  now  his  vassal  seems. 

And  Neptimc  iiim  obeys  in  billowy  lair. 

That  he  a  more  sublime  assault  may  dare. 
Where  blown  by  tempest  wild  the  vidture  screams! 

Presumptuous,  lie  mounts:    I  toss  his  bones 
Back  from  the  height  supernal  he  has  braved: 

Ay.  as  his  vessel  nears  my  perilous  zones, 

1  blow  the  cockle-sh€>ll  away  like  chafT 

And  give  him  to  the  Sea  he  has  enslaved. 

He  foimdcrs  in  its  depths:    and  then  I  laugh  I 

II 

Impregnable  I  held  myself,  secure 

Against  intrusion.     Who  can  measure  Man? 

How  should  I  guess  his  mortal  will  outran 
Defeat  so  far  that  danger  could  allure 
For  its  own  salte? — that  he  would  all  endure. 

All  sacrifice,  all  suffer,  rather  than 

P'orego  the  daring  dreams  Olympian 
That  prophesy  to  him  of  victory  sure? 

Ah.  tameless  courage! — dominating  power 
That,  all  attempting,  in  a  deathless  hour 

Made  earth-born  Titans  godlike,  in  revoltl — 
Fear  is  the  fire  tliat  melts  Icarian  wings: 
Who  fears  no  Fate,  nor  Time,   nor  what  Time 

brings. 
May  drive  Apollo's  steeds,  or  wield  the  thunder- 
bolt! 

Mother  Mary 

By  Florence  E.\rle  Coates 

Methinks  the  Blessed  was  content,  her  journey 
overpast. 
Amid  the  drowsy,  wondering  kine  on  lowly  bed 
to  lie: 
To   dream   in   pensive   thankfulness,   and   happy 
days  forecast. 
While  over  her  the  Star  of  Hope  waxed  brighter 
in  the  sky. 

And  yet,  methinks  in  Bethlehem  her  spirit  had 
lieen  lone 
But   for  the  tender  new-born  joy   that    in  her 
arms  she  borc> — 
Ay.  even  tho  with  gifts  of  gold  and  many  precious 
stone 
(ireat  kings  had  knelt  with  shepherd-folk  about 
her  stable  door. 

But     every    mortal    mother's    heart    knows    its 
( lethsemane— - 
That  lonelier  spot  whereto  no  star  the  light  of 
hope  may  bring — 
Vet  e\en  in  the  darkest  hour,  amidst  her  agony, 
Kach  still  remembers  Bethlehem,  and  hears  the 
angels  sing. 
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One  of  the  writers  who  have  made  that 
admirable  little  magazine.  The  Vineyard, 
a  literary  success  is  Katharine  Tynan. 
She  contributes  the  following  seasonable 
poem  to  the  November  issue.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  the  inexactness  of  the 
rhyme  in  some  of  the  couplets  prevents  the 
monotony  which,  in  verse  of  this  form,  often 
accompanies  mechanical  perfection. 

Thanksgiving 
By  Katharine  Tyxan 


I  thank  (iod  when  I  kneel  to  pray 
That  mine  i.s  still  the  middle  way. 

Set  in  a  safe  and  sweet  estate^ 
Between  the  little  and  the  great. 

Not  troubled  with  wealth's  eares.  nor  yet 
Too  poor,  where  needs  that  cark  and  fret 

Push  out  sweet  leisure  and  green  nooks. 
And  give  no  chance  for  talk  and  books. 

I  take  my  middle  way  between 
The  mansion  and  a  lodging  mean. 

My  cottage  at  the  cotmtry's  edge 
Hath  sweetbrier  growing  in  its  hedge, 

Honesty,  heartsease,  and  sweet-peas. 
Herb-bennet.  love-in-idleness. 

Give  me  a  tree,  a  well,  a  hive. 
And  I  can  save  my  soul  alive. 

And  be  as  poor  in  spirit  as 
The  Povcrello's  lady  was. 

I  covet  not  smooth  silk  nor  lace 
Nor  any  lovely  lady's  face. 

Nor  yet  would  go  in  hodden  gray 
But  lawns  and  wool  be  my  array. 

I  thank  God  that  my  modest  place 
Is  set  amid  much  pleasantness. 

And  not  too  high  and  not  too  low 
The  safe  imtroubled  path  I  go. 

Wilfrid  Thorley  gives  picturesque  ex- 
pression to  a  common  mood,  in  these  lines 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  London 
Academy. 

Song  of  a  Good-for-Nothing 

By  AViLFRiD  Thorley 

Were  I  a  hearty  husbandman  it's  happy  I  would 

be 
With  a  loaf  of  rye  and  honey,  twelve  brown  eggs, 

and  apples  three. 
To  make  my  daily  faring  for  the  bonny  wife  and 

me. 

And  had  I  half  the  wisdom  that  I've  read  about  in 

books, 
I'd  leave  the  world  of  wranglers,  and  I'd  love  the 

world  of  brooks. 
And    willow-shaded   shepherd   lads   a-leaning   on 

their  crooks; 

There  with  my  lass  my  life  I'd  pass,  and  dream  no 

more  of  towns; 
There'd  be  crow's-foot  and  crane's-bill  a-growing 

on  the  downs 
For  careless  girls  o'   holidays  to  fasten  in  their 

gowns. 

I'd  toil  for  life,  I'd  toil  for  wife,  and  then  when  I'd 

be  old 
I'd  like  to  keep  a  toll-bar  and  gather  in  the  gold 
To  give  to  ragged  wayfarers  to  clothe  them  from 

the  cold. 

I'll  never  keep,  save  in  my  sleep,  a  toll-bar  nor  a 

farm ; 
I'll  live  with  strangers  all  my  life,  and  some  will 

do  me  harm, 
If  only  I'd  a  strong  will  and  a  strong  right  arm! 


^Vacev> 
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-Adjustable    shelf 
support, 

-Diatomite     (ire- 
proof  cement. 

A — Asbestos  lining. 

D  -  Reinforcing 
channel. 

E— Heary  angle  iron 
extending  all  the 
way  around. 

F— Inner  and  outer 
walls. 

H- Hinge. 

K    A  means  of  testing    A 
to  resist  distortion. 


F — Inner   and   outer 
walls. 

G— Interlocking 

seams. 
E     Heavy  angle  iron 

extending  all   the 

way  around. 

A — Asbestos  lining. 

1     Air-tight  lock 
joint. 

J     Air-tight  lock 
joint 


AX7EIGHT  alone  does  not  signify  either 
'  '  strength,  protection  or  value.  The 
distribution  of  weight  where  it  is  needed,  and 
the  employment  of  correct  structural  designs, 
and  their  skillful  execution  are  the  elements  in 
the  Macey  Inter-Inter  Safe  to  which  your 
attention  is  invited. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  complete 
description  and  price.  See  sample  at  your 
dealer  and  investigate  for  yourself. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


XHE     KLIF»     BINDER 


^^»l 


for  use  in  the  Office,  the  Study,  tlie 
Library.  You  can  bind  your  own 
pamphlets,  magazines,  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  etc.,  both  easily  and 
cheaply.  Sample  bo.\  sent  postpaid, 
consisting  of  two  KLIP.S  of  each  of 
7  SIZES  with  one  pair  of  Keys  for  75c. 

\TED  PRICE  l.l!iT  OS  HKQVKST 

WM.  M.  BELCHER,  301  Equitable  BIdg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Il.I.CSTIi. 


TheSTEREOPTICON 

is   unsurpassed   as   an  In- 
structor  and    Entertainer. 

Our  ErkO-Scope-Sl(l.0()with 
order.biiliincemoiitlily.  Wrjti- 
for  plan  whiih  makeH  it  pay  for  itself.  Sli<l<-H  of  ev- 
ery description  can  he  rented  at  a  nominal  eharKe. 
flain  or  colored  slides  to  order,  of  excellent  quality, 
at  reasonable  prict  s. 

ERKER  BROS.  OPTICAL  CO..      Est.  1879      ST.  LOUIS 
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Making 

care  of  the 

teeth  a  pleasure 

Because  of  its  flavor  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  makes  it 
easy  for  young  and  old  to  form  the  habit  of  caring  for 
the  teeth.  That  habit  once  established  you  have   a   help  toward  good  health  all  through  life. 

Besides  this  superiority  over  "druggy"  tasting  dentifrices,  Colgate's  Ribbon   Dental  Cream   has    also  the 
follovv'ing  advantages. 

It  is  safe — its  cleansing,  polishing  action  frees  the  teeth  from  deposits  without  harmful  grit. 
Is  is  antiseptic — yet  its  checking  of  the  germs  which  cause  decay  is  Without  CVer-meJication. 

It  IS  wholesome — correcting  acidity  and  leaving  the  mouth  clean  and  alkaline,  without  the  presence  of 
sugar,  honey,  glucose  or  saccharine. 

Let  each  member  of  your  family  have  an  individual  tube  of  this  different  dentifrice. 
Your  dealer  has  it — or  we  will  send  a  generous  trial 
tube  and   our    booklet    ' '  Oral  Hygiene ' '  for    2c. 

COLGATE  &  CO.  Dept.  Y  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

A/iti-t-rs  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  rejiiuii. 
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If  You  Appreciate 

RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 


RRRE  OLD 

uioiiins^. 


lYOnfHERLY  CHICAGO 


sl 


This  Book  Will  be 

Sent  You  Witbont  Cost 

If  you  appreciate  the 
time,  money,  travel,  ex- 
perience and  work  nec- 
essary to  produce  such  a 
book;  if  you  realize  that 
we  have  bought  and  sold 
more  precious  violins  than 
anyother  house  in  Amer- 
ica, then  we  know  thia 
book  will  be  treasured 
by  you. 

Within  white  and  gold 
covers,  in  the  highest 
form  of  the  printer's  and 
graver's  art  are  faithful 
color-type  plates  of  rare 
old  violins  we  own.  Many 
of  them  are  world  re- 
nowned masterpieces. 
From  Slradivarius  and  Guarnerius  violins  at 
llO.iKXl,  down  to  g»'nuineold  violins  at  $50  and  $100, 
we  hHow  atid  describe  rare  old  instruments  which 
have  responded  to  the  bows  of  masters  of  greater 
or  lesser  fame. 

In  this  book  you  fe<'l  and  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  the  violin  world  and  if  you  wish  to  buy  a  firood 
old  violin  this  book  is  for  you. 

It  goes  without  saying  when  you  buy  a  valuable 
violin  it  is  most  necessary  that  you  deal  with  a  re- 
■ponHible  house  whose  word  and  guarantee  will 
protect  you. 

To  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  possess  a  genuinely  valuable  book 
on  old  violins  we  extend  this  invitation  to  write 
us  for  u  coriiplimen(nry  coi)y. 

LYON  &  HEALY.  19-27  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

J  be  wurld'H  lanrest  munlc  hounc.  OwncrM  of  lh«  fainoua 
Hawlny  collecUon. 
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A  "Master" 
Christmas  Gift 

or  young  —  for 
anyone.  A  lasting  re- 
membrance of  your 
thonshtfulness  and  solic- 
itude, for  its  radiant 
flame  produces  a  won- 
derfully soft  light  that 
rests  and  preserves  the 
eyes. 

A  PERFECT  LIGHT 

"Condensed  Sunshine" 

The   Master  Lamp  diffuses  3.  liKht  as   bright  as 

the  morniitg  sun,  yet   as   mellow  as  tlie  har\est 

moon.    Free  from  the  filare  of  the  electric  bulb, 

tlie  IlickiT  of  gas  jot  and  tree  from  smoke,  smell 

and   dirt;  it    rivcs  from   2.V|i  to  .Ml"^;    mure    light 

than  other  lamps  with  same  oil  consumption:  no 

mantle.      Handsome,   practical,  economical. 

Made  in  four  finishes,  one  style,  one  price- 

ibM  delivered. 

.Sold    under   a    perpetual    gii.irantec— 
sale  not  complete  until  lamp  is  worn 
out  and  yon  are  still  satisfied. 
Write  today  lor  Booklet  C" 

THE  MASTER  LAMP 

90  West  Broadway 

New  York 


THE    BASEBALL    "  TRUST  " 

L^OR  a  good  many  years  we  have  been- 
-*■  told  that  a  beef  trust  furnishes  our 
steaks,  a  sugar  trust  sweetens  oiu*  coffee, 
clothing  and  shoe  trusts  sell  us  our  apparel 
— that,  in  fact,  nearly  everything  the  con- 
suming public  buys  comes  from  some  oc- 
topus or  other — and  now  a  man  who  signs 
himself  "  A  Club-Owner  "  breaks  the  neM's 
to  us  that  every  time  we  pay  to  see  oiu: 
national  game  we  are  adding  just  a  little 
bit  more  to  the  swollen  fortunes  of  a  ba.se- 
ball  trust.  This  anonymous  writer  tells 
us  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  that  "  or- 
ganized baseball  "  is  the  strongest  combina- 
tion ever  formed  in  this  land  of  the  free, 
"  the  only  trust  which  lives  because  it  has 
been  able  to  secure  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  flesh  and  blood."  The  tremendous 
power  of  organized  baseball  lies,  not  in  its 
real  estate  or  franchises,  but  in  its  domin- 
ion over  the  men  who  draw  the  money  to 
the  box-offices— the  players.  Our  inform- 
ant qualifies  himself  as  an  authority  by 
saying  that  he  has  been  player,  scout,  tfiam- 
manager,  owner,  and  league  official,  having 
started  more  than  twenty  years  ago  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  crack  college  teams. 
In  order  to  show  the  birth,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  monopoly  idea  he  gives  us 
a  backward  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
game: 

Seventy  years  ago  baseball  was  being 
played  in  New  York  City,  and  by  organized 
clubs,  but  in  those  days  there  was  nothing^ 
about  the  sport  to  recommend  it  to  capital- 
ists. It  was  neither  a  staple  article  nor  a 
luxury,  but  a  sort  of  a  drug  on  the  market. 
In  those  days  baseball  was  called  a  "  gen- 
tleman's game,"  and  had  only  an  indif- 
ferent following.  The  professional  was 
undreamed  of  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 

A  sport  must  have  financial  success  be- 
fore it  breeds  professionals,  and  we  trace 
the  first  influence  of  the  doUar  upon  base- 
ball to  the  late  sixties  when  that  queer  bird» 
the  semi-professional,  made  his  appearance. 
Ostensibly  he  was  as  pure  an  amateur  as 
e\'er  obtained  a  meal  ticket  under  false 
pretenses;  in  reality,  he  was  a  professional 
of  a  bad  type,  making  trouble  from  the 
start.  Being  poorlj-  paid,  he  _was  not  in 
the  least  above  "  throwing  games  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gamblers  who  hung  on  the 
flank  of  the  new  sport,  and  there  were 
many  half-smothered  scandals  which  might 
have  boon  traced  directly  to  the  semi-pro- 
fossional  player. 

Thou  in  18G9  came  that  remarkable  ag- 
gregation of  whiskered  athletes  known  as 
the  (Cincinnati  Red  Stockings — the  first 
basoball  clnl)  whicli  admitted  its  profession- 
alism— and  could  atTord  to  do  it.  With 
the  densely  boarded  Brainard  in  the  box — 
think  of  a  pitcher  named  Asa  with  Dun- 
droar\s  spreading  down  over  his  chest ! — 
and  the  famous  Wright  brothers  in  the 
lineup,  the  Rod  Stockings  swept  the  coun- 
try from  tlu>  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  without 
losing  a  game!     I'rofessional  baseball  was 
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fortunate  in  having  such  a  collection  of 
great  players  to  advance  its  standard.  The 
Red  Stockings  played  fifty-seven  games, 
winning  fifty-six  and  tying  one,  and  when 
they  had  shown  other  clubs  that  people 
would  pay  money  to  see  a  professional  con- 
test the  beginning  of  baseball  for  re\'enue 
only  was  not  far  away.  In  1871  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Professional  Baseball 
Players  was  formed  and  the  amateur  ball- 
player disappeared,  together  with  his  bad 
half-brother,  the  semi-pro. 

Between  1871  and  187o  (he  players  had 
their  golden  opportunity  to  show  that  they 
could  manage  the  new  machinery  of  base- 
ball. They  failed  miserably.  There  may 
have  been  men  in  the  organization — and 
only  players  were  allowed  to  hold  office— 
who  were  big  enough  and  wise  enough  to 
grapple  with  the  twin  evils  of  gambling 
and  intemperance  which  marched  hand  in 
hand  with  professionalism,  but  if  so,  these 
men  were  not  placed  in  positions  where  thej' 
could  exercise  authority.  The  N.  A.  of 
P.  B.  P.  started  badly  and  grew  steadilj' 
worse. 

Not  infrequently  the  pool-sellers,  opera- 
ting openly  beside  the  diamond,  handled  as 
much  as  $20,000  at  a  single  game,  and  with 
such  heavy  betting  naturally  came  scandal. 
It  was  whispered  and  believed  that  certain 
star  performers  could  be  "  handled."  In 
the  vernacular  of  the  period,  "  baseball  was 
rotten,"  as  rotten  as  horse-racing  after- 
ward became,  as  rotten  as  boxing  is  at  the 
present  day.  Imagine  the  president  of  the 
Association — himself  a  player,  second  base- 
man for  the  Mutuals  of  New  York — cre- 
ating a  small  riot  by  attacking  several  pool- 
sellers  whom  he  accused  of  trying  to  "  buy  " 
his  players  !  Yet  this  happened  and  the 
incident  obtained  wide  publicity.  Riots 
were  common;  liquor  was  sold  at  all  games, 
and  drunkenness  added  its  blight.  Players 
were  regarded  as  rowdies  and  unquestion- 
ably some  of  them  deserved  to  be  so  rated. 
There  was  no  sound  foundation  anywhere; 
the  attempt  of  the  ball-players  to  go^'ern 
themselves  and  handle  the  business  side  of 
the  game  proved  a  failure.  Teams  kept 
their  dates  if  convenient;  there  were  no 
stated  salaries  and  the  players  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  dividing  the  net  gate- 
receipts  after  each  game. 

In  1875  a  few  wise  men,  led  by  William 
A.  Hulbert,  whose  name  should  be  written 
in  gold  across  the  history  of  baseball,  de- 
cided that  the  national  game  needed  busi- 
ness management  if  it  was  to  live.  The 
players'  administration  had  failed,  and 
nothing  but  a  thorough  house-cleaning 
could  save  the  sport  from  self-invited 
destruction. 

Hulbert  and  his  associates  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  but  they  hatched  the  so- 
caUed  octopus  when  they  formed  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs,  an  organization  which  lives  to-day, 
wealthy  and  powerful  beyond  the  dreams 
of  its  fotinders.     We  read  on: 

The  first  move  of  this  new  power  was 
to  introduce  sound  business  methods  where 
neither  business  nor  method  had  ever  been. 
Baseball  was  taken  by  the  ear  and  present- 
ed to  its  new  boss — commercialism.  Upon 
the  laws  of  that  early  conference  the  whole 
structure  of  modern  professional  baseball 
has  been  erected.  The  baseball  club,  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  team,  came 
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IN  1895  MESSRS  WlLCO)P«<.WMlTb  OF  MERIDEN.CONN    BFCAN  kVSNUFAC TURING  AN  INTFRIOR 
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The  Christinas  Spirit  Spread  Through 
the  Year  with  the  Angelus 

When  the  joy  of  this  Christmas  is  over,  let  there  re- 
main in  your  home  something  permanent  of  its  spirit. 

The  Angelus  brings  into  your  home  the  uplift  of  good  music.  It 
will  spread  its  cheer  through  this  year  and  the  years  to  come. 

The  taste  of  other  lives,  wild  freedom,  the  whisper  of  half-caught 
mysteries —  all  these  are  revealed  in  the  music  always  at  your  command. 

Through  your  Angelus  will  come  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  your 
musical  taste.  Through  your  Angelus  you  will  hear  many  a  sweet  song. 
For  the  Angelus  is  a  willing  attendant  to  the   beautiful  human  voice. 

Above  ail,  is  the  pleasure  that  comes  when  you  sit  at  your  Angelus 
yourself.     You-  who  cannot  play  a  note — draw  from  it  lovely  music. 

You  have  the  means  to  play  as  do  the  masters ;  but  the  tempo,  the 
feeling,  the  expression  are  your  own,  yours  with  the  help  of  those 
six  marvelous  discoveries  that  make  the  Angelus  the  human  thing  it  is. 

The  Artistyle  Roll  guides  your  playing;  with  the  Phrasing  Lever  you  control  the 
tempo;  with  the  Melody  Buttons  you  have  separate  control  of  bass  and  treble;  with 
the  Graduating  Melodant  and  the  Graduating  Accompaniment  you  bring  out  the 
melody  and  subdue  the  accompaniment ;  with  the  Diaphragm  Pneumabcs  you 
obtain  a  touch  like  that  of  the  human  fingers  and  make  tone. 

Now  while  the  Christmas  Spirit  is  upon  you,  we  invite  you  to  a  new  delight. 
Come  to  the  man  who  sells  the  Angelus  in  your  town,  and  though  you  have  never 
played  the  piano  before,  play  your  favorite  music  on  his  Angelus.  Then  you  will 
know  what  joy  you  can  make  for  yourself  and  for  your  home. 


Knabe-Angelus 

Grand  and  Upright 
The   Celebrated    iCnabe 
piano  and  the  Angelus. 

In  Canada 


Emerson- Angelus 

Grand  and  Upright 
The  sweet-toned  Emer- 
son piano  and  Angelus. 

The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano 


THE    WILCOX    &    WHITE    CO. 


Pioneers  in  the  Player-Piano  Induilry 
233  Regent  Street, 
LONDON 


Agencies  all  Over  Ihe  World 

MERIDEN, 
CONN. 


Angelus-Piano 

An   upright    piano 

built  expres!i|y   for 

the  Angelus. 


RgyalOlyliles 

Cure  Constipation 

The    majority    of    people    are    more   or   less 
afflicted  with  this  disorder,  physicians  say. 

Royal  Olvules  are  soft,  soluble  capsules  filled 

with  the  PUREST  &  HIGHEST- 
PRICED  olive  oil  in  the  world.  Tastelessly 
&  easily  as  the  pulp  of  a  grape  they  slip 
down  the  throat,  carrymg  Nature's  best  food 
&  medicine  into  the  system.  It  "lubricates 
the  body  "machine"  &  makes  it  "run"'  right, 
wardmg  off  diseases. 

The  nutritive  value  of  this  olive  oil  is  97  p)er 
cent.     (That  of  eggs  is  only   12  per  cent.) 

$1.00  the  boi  of  120  Royal-OlTalei 
ZSc  for  umple  box  of  24  Roral-Olvaln 

Thomeis  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,     (Est.  1869)     Philadelphia 


The  Sanitary 


Individual 
Communion^ 


permit  a  con- 
venient, noiw?- 
Ies8,  Hanitary 
andlmprcssive 
ceremony. 

We    intro- 
duced individ- 

Statefawsnow  SENT  FOR  TRIAL 

demand  tfiom).  Wo  make  the  finest  quality  of 
beautiful  polished  trays  and  supply  thounandH  of 
satisfied  ronRrepations.  Send  for  list  of  these 
churches    nnd    Free  <'»ta!«K  with  quotations. 

SANIURT  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO.    .SMh  St.,  Rochesfer,  M.Y. 


A  Dainty  Xmas  Gift  for  50c 

And  a  New  and  Dainty  Way  to 
Do  Up  Your  Xmat  Gift* 

is  foaod  in  my  special  strong  twioc, 

t/utt  is  twine.  Colors,  red,  white 
or  g^recn.tach  ball  27.5  yard.s.  The 
Red  and  ( jreen  twine  used  together 
for  tying  up  dainty  Xmas  packages 
form  the  Xmas  colors  and  make  a  striking  effect.  Two  sent 
in  Decorated  Holly  Box  (with  your  card  if  desired)  to  any 
address,  .Wc.  Single  Ball  in  Box,  2.V:.  10  yards  heavy  Gold 
or  Silver  Xmas  Cord  on  spool,  2for2.V:.  Kverything  in  twine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  your  order  today. 

BROTHER  CUSHMAN,  10  Cornen.Montclair.N.J. 
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INSIST  on  get- 
ting   Faultless 


I  PR£VE.NTi 

THAT 
,SPOT, 


Shirts.   No  other  shirts  can  beat 
them  in  downright  excellence  of  fabric,  in 
roominess,  in  nicety  of  style  and  custom-like 
finish.     And  mark  /A/j .'—no  other  shirts  can  even  ^ywa/ 
them  in  absolute  comfort.     We  use  on  Faultless  Shirts  the  now 
famous  Nek-Gard,  which  protects  your  neck  from  the  spot  and 
pinch  of  the /ro«/  collar  button.     In  Faultless  Shirts  no  collar  but- 
ton can  touch  your  neck.     This  wonderful  invention  is  changing  the 
shirt  buying  of  keen,  thrifty  men.     During  the  past  few  months  thou- 
sands have  found  real  shirt  comfort  never  before  possible.     Why  don't 
you  ?   Don't  let  your  dealer  force  you  to  be  uncomfortable !   Don't  buy 
shirts  with  the  now  antiquated,  incomplete,  exposed-button  neckbands! 
Faultless  Shirts  cost  no  more  because  of  this  great  improvement. 
The  Nek-Gard  is  made  without  seams,  cannot  tear,  does  not 
increase  the  neckband's  thickness,  is  unhurt  by  laundering. 
It's  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  ashirt.    It  happened  to  the 
,-       ->  -^^_  bestshirt— andcannotbehadonanyother.  Remember:  Fault- 
2i2Xi?V^^^^       less  Shirts— with  patent  Nek-Gard  !  I  f  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  them,  writajus  and  we'll  tell  you  who  does. 

RuDCIIeED  Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 

''The  Cozy  dozy  Kind** 

There's  more  than  roomy  comfort  in  Faultless  Nightwear.  There's  style  as  well 
— shapeliness,  good  fit  and  beauty  of  finish.  Cut  full  at  every  point — no  bind- 
ing or  pinching.  Made  from  soft,  sleep-luring  fabrics  from  the  best  American 
and  foreign  looms.    Flattened  seams.  Sold  continuously  since  1881. 


EROSENFELD&CO      DEPT.  D. 


BALTIMORE.MD.  U.S.A. 
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Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
Makes  Sturdy  Babies 

Firm,  solid  flesh,  steady  weekly  gains  in  weight,  reg- 
ular sleep  and  a  good  appetite— that's  what  you  may 
expectof  your  baby  if  it  isfedon  Holstein  Cows' Milk. 

Rarely  is  a  baby  born  with  anything  wrong  with  its 
stomach  or  one  that  will  not  tlinve  if  properly  fed. 

Holstein  Milk  is  the  one  proper  food  for  a  bottle 
baby  simply  because  it  is  most  nearly  like  breast  milk. 
Its  moderate  amount  of  fat  is  in  the  form  of  small, 
even  globules  that  yield  rapidly  to  the  action  of  the 
digestive  fluids. 

In  richer  milk  the  fat  globides  are  twice  as  large  as  in 
Holstein  Milk  and  in  breast  milk.  In  the  stomach 
they  form  large,  solid  curds  that  resist  digestion.  .Sucli 
milk  is  dangerous  for  infants. 

Holstein  Cows'  Milk  is  produced  by  the  healthiest 
and  hardiest  of  cows.  It's  a  safe  milk.  It  will  inii)art  to 
your  baby  the  vitality  for  which  1  lolsteins  are  famous. 

If  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you  with  pure  bred 
Holstein  Milk,  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  we 
will  help  you  get  it. 

Send  for  oor  free  booklet,  "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk  " 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIF.SIAN  ASSOCIATION 

19    L    American    Building.  Itruttit-boro.  VI. 


Candy      Lovers 

Here's  a  Christmas  Treat  for  You 

And  nil  intrudnrtion  t<»  rlioculiites  siirli  as  yuu 
never  enj<>yed  before. 

Senti  $l.ui)  for  a  Chrisliuus  llnvofjienmers' 
•'  Vera  Jlest' ' 

— Bi^c.  plinn]),  perfect  mit  meats;  liiscioiis 
fruitj},  Wiiiuieifully  ttiiVfiied  riealii  centers. 

— Kueh  encased  in  a  rich,  sweet  cluicolato 
jacket  that  adds  the  final  t.meh  of  delrcionsness 
to  the  finest  chocohites  that  can  l»c  imulc — 


.^^|^l^liI>  $1  no  in  an  envelope  and 

wiite  .Yout-  name  un<l  address.     If  y^u  wish  us  to 

prepay  canying  cliait:es  add  30  cents  in  &tanips. 

Yunr  chocolat«8  will  aiiivc  l>y   i-ctuni    expiess 

and  with  them  a  littlo  bo-jk  telling  how  Reynieis' 


on  bny. 

Ill  mall 

d.lres.s 

Brothers 

l.le  St. 

nigh,  Ta. 


into  being.  The  olub  became  the  handler, 
the  backer,  the  business-manager,  with 
power  to  make  contracts  and  enforce  them, 
build  stands,  secure  property,  pay  salaries 
(and  this  was  a  big  item),  discipline  lawless 
ball-players,  levy  fines  and  collect  them — 
in  short,  the  baseball  club  took  the  burden 
of  business  administration  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  players  and  left  them  free  to  play 
ball.  The  club,  as  outlined  in  the  first 
shadowy  agreement  of  1875,  bound  itself 
to  control  the  whole  machinery  of  the  en- 
terprize.  Unquestionably,  such  a  step  was 
a  necessity  if  the  game  Vas  to  be  preserved, 
but  the  minute  that  capital  stept  in,  there 
began  the  everlasting  skirmish  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  as  usual,  the 
employer  made  the  laws  to  suit  himself  and 
voted  himself  a  whip  with  which  to  en- 
force them.  And  in  1875,  it  may  be  stated, 
the  owner  of  a  baseball  franchise  had  ur- 
gent need  of  a  whip. 

The  founders  of  the  National  League 
were  prompt  to  realize  that  the  most  im- 
portant need  of  the  new  regime  was  some 
iron-clad  system  by  w^hich  ball-players 
could  be  controlled  and  made  to  resi>ect 
business  agreements.  The  curse  of  the 
early  seventies  had  been  the  ease  and  grace 
with  which  the  stars  of  the  game  "  jumped" 
their  contracts.  Because  there  was  none 
to  punish,  no  coixrt  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
these  malefactors,  it  frequently  happened 
that  a  fifty-dollar  note  would  cause  a  crack 
pitcher  to  take  a  change  of  venue  over 
night,  leaving  a  wrecked  team  behind  him. 
Some  managers  went  so  far  as  to  break  up 
rival  organizations  by  tempting  away  the 
best  players  with  a  promise  of  more  money, 
and  the  ball-player  was  always  willing  to  be 
tempted.  In  the  seventies  the  loss  of  two 
or  three  men  was  a  serious  matter,  for 
players  were  scarce,  and  no  manager  car- 
ried more  than  he  needed  to  put  a  full  team 
on  the  diamond. 

Of  course,  the  opening  gun  of  the  cam- 
paign was  fired  at  the  evil  of  contract- 
jumping.  The  new  league  decreed  that  the 
punishment  for  this  crime  should  be  ex- 
pulsion with  no  hope  of  reinstatement.  At 
the  same  time  the  ban  was  placed  upon  the 
sale  of  liquor  at  the  league  parks  and  a  thir- 
teen-inch  shell  was  aimed  at  the  pool- 
sellers. 

At  this  early  day  there  was  no  thought  of 
the  formation  of  a  baseball  trust;  no  faint 
glimmering  of  an  idea  that  baseball  was 
to  become  the  greatest  money-making  en- 
terprise that  ever  linked  itself  to  a  popu- 
lar sport.  The  men  behind  Mr.  Hulbert 
were  actuated  by  a  clean  desire  to  save  the 
game  from  the  evils  which  threatened  its 
life.  If  they  voted  to  make  the  ball- 
player a  sort  of  chattel,  they  did  so  because 
the  hall-player  had  shown  that  he  was  not 
to  b(^  trusted  in  common  matters  of  busi- 
ness.    H(>  deserved  no  consideration. 

Once  established,  the  new  power  soon 
made  itself  felt,  feared,  and  respected.  In 
1876.  (he  Mutuals  of  New  York  and  the 
Athletics  of  Philadelphia,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  and  prosperous  clubs  in  the  league, 
were  bodily  heaved  out  of  the  organization 
for  neglecting  to  make  Western  trips  and 
l)lay  out  the  schedule.  Lesson  Number 
Two  came  in  1877,  when  the  gamblers  got 
their  death  blow.  Proof  was  laid  b'fore 
Mr.  llulbert,  then  president  of  the  league, 
that  four  of  the  best  players  on  the  Louis- 
ville t(>ain  had  be(>n  in  collusion  with  gam- 
blers.    Nichols.  Cniver,  Devlin,  and  Hall 
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wore  drummed  out  jwf -oamp,  and  tho  llieir 
friends  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  seeiir(> 
their  reinstatement,  these  men  remained 
out'^ide.  A  little  later  contract-jumpers 
got  their  warning  when  Nolan  was  expelled 
from  tho  Indianapolis  elub  for  "  desertion.  " 

The  next  move  in  "  business  manage- 
ment," it  appears,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
"  reserve  rule,"  by  which  each  club  was 
given  the  power  to  hold  a  certain  number 
of  players  over  from  one  season  to  another. 
This  took  away  from  the  player  the  right 
to  make  terms  most  advantageous  to  him- 
self at  the  end  of  a  season.  The  players 
rebelled,  and  the  result  was  that  ri\al 
leagues  sprang  up,  one  of  them  being  the 
American  Baseball  Association,  which  of- 
fered baseball  for  half  the  regular  pric(>  of 
League  admission.     The  wTiter  continues : 

No  tnist  can  stand  open  competition, 
and  after  several  years  of  warfare,  the  pa- 
rent body  set  out  to  effect  its  combine. 
The  National  Agreement  was  the  result, 
and  if  the  reserve  rule  was  the  backbone  of 
the  baseball  trust,  the  National  Agreement 
of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs  became  the 
rest  of  the  skeleton  in  the  player's  closet. 

The  National  Agreement  between  the 
National  League  and  its  most  powerful 
rival,  the  American  Association,  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  coalition  of  employ- 
ers against  the  employed.  The  player  was 
recognized  as  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
enterprise;  he  was  the  monej^-getter,  tho 
drawing-card;  without  him  there  would  be 
no  gate-receipts.  Plainly  the  fellow-  must 
be  handled.  So  the  employers  sat  down 
together  in  peaceful  conclave  and  hog-ti(>d 
the  hired  man.  Capital  again  made  the 
law;  labor  had  no  representatives  in  that 
conference. 

If  the  player  rebelled  against  this  high- 
handed proceeding,  a  black  list  was  pro- 
vided for  him.  He  might  take  his  uniform 
and  go,  but  other  managers  would  be  for- 
bidden to  emploj^  him  and  other  players 
would  not  be  permitted  to  play  against  him. 
It  was  a  case  of  submit  or  be  put  out  of 
business,  and  the  National  Agreement  was 
intended  to  end  the  open  shop  in  baseball. 
Each  club  manager  or  owner  was  given  the 
right  to  reserve  fourteen  players  by  the 
mere  act  of  transmitting  the  names  of  these 
plaj'ers  to  the  secretary'  of  his  organization. 

A  Board  of  Arbitration  was  formed  who 
exercised  powers  as  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  original  papers: 

"  A  Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of 
three  duh-  accredited  representatives  from 
each  association  shall  convene  annually  at 
a  place  mutually  to  be  arranged,  and  shall 
organize  by  the  election  of  a  chairman,  sec- 
retary, and  such  other  officers  and  com- 
mittees as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  and 
■  proper.  They  may  make  and  from  time  to 
time  revoke,  alter  and  repeal  all  necessary 
rules  and  regidations  not  inconsistent  with 
this  agreement,  for  their  meetings,  pro- 
cedure and  general  transaction  of  their 
business  ...  In  addition  to  all  matters 
that  may  be  specially  referred  to  them  bj^ 
both  the  Association  parties  hereto,  the  said 
Board  shall  have  sole,  exclusive  and  final 
juri.sdiction  of  all  disputes  and  complaints 
arising  under  and  all  interpretations  of  this 
agreement." 

Sole,  exclusive  and  final  jurisdiction  !     Is 
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^  After  you  have  daubed  red  paint 
over  a  piece  of  structural  steel  no  one 
knows  its  quality— excepting  by  the  name 
of  the  firm  who  made  it.  That  name  is 
the  thing  you  pin  your  faith  to.  Because 
of  it  you  know  that  that  piece  of  steel 
will  stand  the  full  strain  for  which  it  was 
intended. 
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fl  The  quality  of  an  unknown  Bond  Paper  is 
as  doubtful  as  a  piece  of  unknown  steel.  An 
inferior  paper  can  be  made  to  look  like  a  good 
paper — but  not  for  long.  Poor  paper  is  short 
lived  and  has  no  prestige.  But  Good  Paper  like 
Good  Steel  lives  and  shows  in  performance. 
And  like  Good  Steel,  Good  Paper  is  marked  for 
your  protection. 

^  Now,  in  all  of  the  Thirty-Four  Bond  Papers 
made  by  us,  there  is  stamped  in  the  making  the 
Water-Mark  of  "  the  Eagle  and  the  A."  This 
tells  you  that  these  papers  are  made  by  us — and 
that  they  are  worth  their  price  because  they 
bear  our  Trade-Mark. 

fl  Over  Fifteen  Million  pounds  of  "Eagle  A"  Papers  were 
used  by  business  men  last  year. 

fl  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  it  might  be  a  wise  thing 
for  you  to  let  your  stationery  carry  the  "Eagle  A"  Water- 
Mark  ^     Not  only  a  wise  thing — but  an  economical  thing. 

fl  Ask  your  Printer  or  Lithographer  to  show 
'*  you  samples  of  "Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers.     Or, 

write  us  and  we  shall  send  you  a  Handsome 
Portfolio  of  Specimen  Business  Forms. 

AMeRICANWRITINGPAPeRCOMPANY 

2S  Mdin  Street  :HoIyoke.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  Nine  Mills 
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The  Six  Per  cent  Certif- 
icates  of  the  Calvert 
Mortgage  &  Deposit  G). 
are  an  ideal  investment 

They  are  issued  in  small  amounts — even 
multiples  of  $ioo. 

The  interest  is  liberal — 6  per  cent. 

The  security  is  the  best  in  the  world — 

First  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

More  than  $2.00  of  security  back  of  every 
dollar  invested. 

They  do  not  tie  your  money  up  for  a  long 
time— the  Certificates  run  for  two  years 
and  after  that  are  payable  on  demand 
at  any  time 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  18 
years  and  in  all  that  time  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  semi- 
annual interest  checks — or  in  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  when  due. 

IOi7c  tnda\ifor  hoiklft  an'l  details 
of  tlK'St   vrti   desiriible  se-uritiea. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building  Baltimore,  Md. 


102,695 

Automobiles 

representing  a  total  investment  for 
these  cars  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
milHon  dollars  ($249,000,000)  are 

Owned  by 

265,000 

Families 

as  we  prove  by  results  of  a  remark- 
able census  recently  taken.  The  facts 
are  important  to  every  advertiser  of 
high-grade  products.  Let  us  give 
you  the  classification  of  these 

Subscribers 
For 
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Hearing 

brought  to  sufferers  from  severe  or 
mild  deafness  by  the  marvelous 
new  invention,  just  perfected — the 

NEW  4-TONE 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

The  great,  new  electrical  hearing 
device  for  tliose  afflicted  with  deafness. 
Improved  hearing  at  last!  This  remarkable 
instrument  has  four  different  sound 
strengths,  four  different  adjustments,  in- 
stantly changed  by  a  touch  of  tlie  finger.  You 
regulate  the  instrument  by  a  tiny  switch  to 
meet  any  condition  of  your  ear  or  to  hear  any 
sound  —  low  pitched  conversation  near  you 
or  sounds  from  any  distance.  The  whole 
range  of  hearing  of  the  healthy,  natural  ear 
is  covered  by  this  new  4-Tone  .Special  Model 
Mears  Ear  Phone 

SPECIAL 

Limited     Offer 

Write  at  oiue  for  our  Special  In- 
troductory Offer  on  this  new  wonder.  To  ad- 
vertise and  quickly  introduce  this  greatest  of 
all  inventions  for  the  deaf,  we  are  going  to 
sell  the  first  lot  of  these  new  four-tone  phones 
direct  from  our  laboratory  to  users. 
This  offer  applies  only  to  the  first  lot 
finished  a  limited  number.  Write  today  — 
send  the  coupon  —  and  you  can  save  more 
tlian  one-half  the  retail  price.  A  few  dol- 
lars, payable  on  easy  terms  if  desired,  se- 
cures you  complete  relief  from  your  afflic- 
tion. We  will  name  the  price  only  in  direct, 
personal  letters.  So  write  today.  Do  it  now— 
save  both  Wholesaler's  and  Retailer's  profits. 

Try  It  1 0  Days  in 
Your  Own  Home 

Every  Mears  Ear  Phone 
is  sold  only  on  Free  Trial.  Ask  about  our 
great  free  trial  offer.  Test  this  remarkable  in- 
strument on  your  own  ears,  imder  any  condi- 
tions of  service  for  ten  days.  Nothing  to  pay 
for  the  trial.  The  Mears  Ear  Phone  must 
give  satisfaction  or  we  take  it  back.  Tliat 
IS  our  guarantee.  Already  14,(M0  .Single  Tone 
Mears  Ear  Phones  have  been  .sold. 

Send  Coupon  Now 

For  FREE  Book 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  Book  ex- 
plains all  the  causes  of   deaf- 
ness; tells  how  to   stop   the 
progress  of  the  malacly  and 
how  to  treat  it.     .Send  the 
coupon  at  once  for  Free 
Hook  and  our  great  Con- 
fidential   Introductory 
Offer.    Send  at  once. 


FREE 


Coupon 

Mears  Ear 
Phone  Co. 

Suite  810 


45  West  34th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

(ientlenien :  —  Please 
mail  nie,  free  and   post- 
paid,   voiir     Mears     Ear 
Phone  ijooklet  and  partic- 
ulars of    vour  S|)ecial  intr* 
duftory    Offer    on   your   new 
model  Four-Tone  Mears  Ear 
Phone    and  Free   Trial  Offt-r 


Name. 


Mears  Ear 
Phone  Co. 

Suite   810 

35  West 
34th  St. 

,  New  York 
N.  Y. 


Address . 


it  necessary  to  state  that  the  player  had  no 
representative  on  this  Board? 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  hired 
man  would  submit  to  such  a  proceeding 
without  a  prot(;st  of  some  sort.  To  begin 
with,  the  status  of  the  professional  ball- 
player had  been  vastly  improved  since  the 
National  Leagues  was  formed  in  1875.  His 
standard  had  been  raised.  He  was  no 
longer  a  rowdy,  playing  ball  with  one  eye 
on  the  division  of  the  gat(^reeeipts  and  the 
other  upon  the  gamblers  in  the  barroom, 
but  a  man  of  standing  in  the  community. 
His  salary,  if  nothing  else,  gave  him  the 
right  to  regard  himself  as  a  member  of  a 
profession.  In  every  way  he  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  playeT  of  the  early  days. 
He  felt  that  as  he  was  the  drawing  card,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  mor(>  consideration, 
and  in  November  of  1899  the  last  great  re- 
volt against  the  baseball  trust  was  organ- 
ized. Here  is  a  portion  of  the  manifesto 
upon  which  the  hired  men  took  their  stand: 

"  There  was  a  time  when  the  league 
stood  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing.  To- 
day it  stands  for  dollars  and  cents.  Once 
it  looked  to  the  elevation  of  the  game  and 
an  honest  exhibition  of  the  sport;  to-day 
its  eyes  are  on  the  turn-stile.  Men  have 
come  into  the  profession  for  no  other  mo- 
tive than  to  exploit  it  for  every  dollar  in 
sight.  .  .  .  The  reserve  rule  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Agreement  gave  the 
managers  unlimited  power,  and  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  use  this  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  mercenary  way.  Players  have 
been  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged  as  tho 
they  were  sheep  instead  of  American  citi- 
zens. .  .  .  By  a  combination  among  them- 
selves, stronger  than  the  strongest  trust, 
they  have  been  able  to  enforce  the  most 
arbitrary  measures  and  the  player  has 
either  to  submit  or  get  out  of  the  profes- 
sion," etc. 

Thus,  a  quotation  from  a  memorable 
document;  at  once  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  defiance  of  established  au- 
thority. War  followed.  The  players,  under 
the  nam£  of  the  Brotherhood,  fought  to 
fre<'  themselves  from  what  they  called 
"  white  slavery."  The  baseball  trust  fought 
for  its  life.  In  this  rough-and-tumble  bat- 
tle in  which  neither  side  fought  fair,  the 
hired  men  made  their  last  desperate  stand 
against  trust  principles — and  were  defeat- 
ed. Heaven  has  always  been  on  the  side 
which  has  the  heaviest  artillery,  and  the 
trust  had  all  the  machinery  of  the  enter- 
prize  under  control.  The  Brotherhood, 
fighting  for  a  principle  and  as  much  money 
as  might  be  induced  tlirough  the  turnstiles, 
badly  led  and  insuiueiently  provisioned 
against  a  long  campaign,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render, but  not  before  it  had  brought  ruin 
home  to  "  organized  baseball."  Two  years 
the  fight  lasted,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  American  Association  was  wrecked ;  the 
National  League  was  imjjoverished,  and  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  were  "  broke." 

The  workingmen,  who  had  been  on  a 
strike,  surrendered  unconditionally.  All 
they  wanted  was  a  chance  to  go  to  work 
again  under  an  administration  which  had 
an  acquaintance  witli  the  weekly  pay- 
wagon.  That  was  all  th(>y  got.  The  bas(^ 
ball  trust  immediately  set  about  th(>  forging 
of  lu'w  and  stronger  shackles.  The  Broth- 
erhood war  was  an  experic>nc<>  which  the 
club  owners  did  not  wish  to  .see  repeat<.Hl. 

In  1901  the  minor  l(>agues  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  been  carrying  on  a  desultory 


New  Octagonal  Design 
Bank  of  England  Chair 

Latest  and  most  beautiful  design  yet 
made  of  the  type  known  as  the  Bank 
of  England  Chair.  It  embodies  all 
that  is  best  in  chairs  for  office  use.  Its 
perfect  comfort  is  due  to  the  specially 
shaped  saddle  seat,  found  only  in  chairs 
of  our  make. 


if.iur  (£I)afr« 


MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO.' 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


These  chairs  are  all  of  trustworthy  con- 
struction, graceful  in  form  and  beautiful  in 
finish. 

The  woods  are  carefully  selected  and  the 
designs  made  to  harmonize  with  desks.  150 
patterns  suitable  for  the  Office;  the  Bank; 
Library;  Hotel;  Club;  Cafe;  Court  House; 
and  all  public  buildings. 

Genuine  Milwaukee  Chairs  bear  our 
Quality-mark^  shown  above,  which 
guarantees  satisfaction  to  purchasers. 

Please    write    for    our    Free    Book    "E.'* 

Milwaukee  Chair  Company 

Established  1871 
908  South  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  (or  Rider  and  Hone.  , 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  —  embody  every  lea- 
ti:re  uf  comfort,  style  and  durability,  com- 
bining the  practical  suggestions  of  the  most 
prominent  riders  of  two  continents  and  our 
thirty  years'  manufacturing  experience. 
Send  for  iUnstrated  cataiogue  />'  describing 
stales  and  accessories  aud  giving  the  names 
ofnuDiu  proviinent  users 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,   104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Why  Pay  $50  to  $100  for  a 
TYPEWRITER 


couldn't 


Here's  an  Eificient  and  Durable  One 


Bennett  J 18  Typewriter    t 
same   fa^'ory.    by    same    men    as 


be  t>etter  built.    Made  in 


ns 


build  KUiott-KiaherBillinK  Machines.  9cll- 
ins    from   $175    to    $1000.      Wonderfully 
dnnble,  because  of  its  dmpllfled  conitmc- 
tlon.    Other  typewriters  have  1700  to  3700  i»rts.  The  Bennett 
only  250.      Hence    its   Sl8  price.     Thoroughly  pr.ictical  .ind 
proven.  Over  J6. 000  in  use.    Among  its  exi  lusivc  ,id\ant.ni;rs  : 
Weight  but  4 ',  Ibi. ,  uid  e«illy  carried  In  grip  or  over- 
coat pocket.     Ideal  for  traveling  and  profetilonal  men, 
and  home  Uie.      All  irtiport.int   improvcinrnts,      Pocs  r.ii>i'i. 
nr.ir  work.   SEKD  FOR  CATALOO,  .»nd  our  "money -back- 
nnleii-iatliflrd-gnaranty."  ^^gj 

A.M.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO.  ^-^T      * 

306  Broiulwiiy  N,w  Tork   ^y<^^  fewEw 
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sort  of  warfare  over  the  services  of  the  soe- 
ond-rate  players,  banded  together  for  "pro- 
tection." In  1903  the  National  League,  at 
peaee  with  its  new  and  powerful  rival,  the 
American  League,  entered  into  an  iron- 
clad treaty — the  major  leagues  on  one  side 
and  the  minors  on  the  other — and  that  fin- 
ished the  work  of  consolidation.  The  base- 
ball trust  had  the  entire  country  tied  up 
hand  and  foot. 


HOW    JIKIRI   AND   HIS   BAND    WERE 
EXTERMINATED 

THE  presentation  the  other  day  of 
medals  of  honor  to  three  young  army 
officers  and  an  enlisted  man  by  President 
Taft  brought  into  print  a  gi-aphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  lively  battle  that  took  place  in  the 
Philippines  when  a  detachment  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  attacked  and  exterminated 
a  Jolo  pearl  pirate  named  Jikiri  and  his 
band  of  followers.  The  fight  occurred  three 
years  ago,  and  the  facts  were  reported  in  a 
general  way,  but  not  even  the  officials  of 
the  War  Department  appreciated  the  ex- 
traordinary exhibition  of  daring  until  a  let- 
ter written  to  a  fellow  officer  in  the  States 
by  a  second  lieutenant,  who  was  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict  and  did  some  gallarit  fighting 
himself,  fell  into  their  hands  by  chance. 
A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  was  permitted  to  copy  the  let- 
ter on  condition  that  he  would  withhold 
the  names  of  the  \\Titer  and  the  recipient. 
The  officers  who  received  the  medals — 
which  are  to  the  American  soldier  what  the 
Victoria  Cross  is  to  the  British  army  man — 
are  First-Lieut.  Archie  Miller  and  Second- 
Lieuts.  Arthur  H.  Wilson  and  John  T. 
Kennedy  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  the  en- 
listed man  is  Quartermaster- Sergeant  Jo- 
seph Henderson  of  Troop  B,  Sixth  Cavalry. 
The  writer  is  said  to  have  been  fresh  from 
West  Point  at  the  time  of  the  running  down 
of  Jikiri,  but  he  seems  to  have  fought  like 
an  experienced  campaigner.  Here  is  his 
story : 

I  am  going  to  make  you  tear  your  hair 
with  jealousy.  I've  been  in  action,  smelled 
powder,  and  seen  men  die. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  fame  of  Jikiri 
the  Moro  outlaw,  bandit  and  pirate  has 
reached  the  States  yet  or  not.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  he  has  been  the  terror  of  the 
Jolo  archipelago.  He  has  killed  some  300 
Chinamen,  no  one  knows  how  many  Moros, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  white  men,  and  has 
been  a  regular  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  would 
be  heard  of  in  Northern  Jolo,  and  before 
the  troops  could  get  out  there  he  would 
attack  a  village  down  around  Boreno,  kill 
a  few  Chinamen,  and  disappear  again. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  he  attacked  the 
pearling  fleet  and  got  away  with  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  pearls.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  protected  by  the  Moro  chiefs,  but 
lately,  after  a  pow-wow  with  the  division 
commander,  in  which  he  promised  to  start 
in  and  burn  every  house  in  the  island  if  he 
suspected  them  of  harboring  Jikiri  again, 
and  as  the  pursuit  began  to  be  pretty  hot, 
the  Moros  turned  around  and  began  hunt- 
ing him  themselves. 

About  a  month  ago  was  the  beginning  of 


-— — ^ — ^ 

rheape<;t  and  t  fst  lipht  for  homes, 
stores, factories. rliurclesand  put.lit  halls. 
Makes  and  bums)  sown  Kas.Briiil.ler  than 
electricity  oracetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

^y  ""ts^THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

-w^x«:^5si     92  E.  5th  Sl^  Canton.  O. 


$5.00 

by  mail, 


Mada  of 
thick  furred  gloamy 
black  dog  skin* 

Above  are  lined  with  lambskins.  I'lice  with  mohair 
tieece  linings  $4M.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability you  cannot  find  their  equal  tor  the  price.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  measure  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom  tannmg 
of  hides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe  and 
rug  making,  Uxidermy  and  head  mounting  :  also  pnces 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR   COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Dictionary  suneriority  quickly  becomes 
l^lain  to  the  man   or   woman   who  investigates. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

CONVERSATION 

What  to  Say  and  How  to  Say  It 

By  MARY  GREER  CONKUN 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Conklin  analyzes  with  sensi- 
ble comment  and  sound  logic  the  elements  o(  good 
conversation,  and  reminds  one  that  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  the  word  conversation  is  "con''  (with)  and 
that  it  means  talking  with  others  and  not  at  them. 
.She  shows  that  good  conversation  is  the  power  to 
listen  as  well  as  to  talk,  and  that  sad  as  it  may  be 
to  have  nothing  lO  say,  it  is  sadder  a  great  deal  to 
talk  much  and  say  nothing,  with  never  a  thought 
of  appreciating  what  others  say  and  of  drawing 
out  the  best  that  is  in  them.  She  contends  that  lis- 
tening is  not  a  mere  negative  quality,  but  that  it  is 
an  art  as  much  as  talking  is,  yet  one  as  little  un- 
derstood, and  much  less  practised.  She  advocates 
not  the  silence  that  is  the  evasion  of  the  stupid, 
but  the  silence  that  is  the  virtue  of  the  initiated. 

Her  book  not  only  points  out  bad  habits  but 
substitutes  good  conversational  habits  in  their 
place;  and  certainly  consciousness  of  the  pitfalls 
and  niceties  of  conversation  will  enable  talkers  to 
reveal  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

CONVERSATIO.N:  What  to  Say  and  How  to 
Say  It,  by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  i2mo,  cloth,  75c 
net;  by  mail  82c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Play  Billiards 
at  Home 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

Do  you  know  how  very  little  it  would  cost  to  have  your 
own  Billiard  and  Pool  Table?  Under  our  easy  payment 
plan,  the  expense  is  hardly  noticeable 

n»i  DOWN 

The  prices  are  from  $15  up, 
on  termi  of  $1  or  more  down 
(depending  on  size  and  style)  and  a 
small  amount  each  month.  You  play 
on  the  Table  while  paying  for  it. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  play  these  fascinating, 
exciting,  wholesome  games  under  ideal  conditions.  Billiards 
and  Pool  are  the  most  popular  games  in  the  world. 

Burrowes  Tables  are  correct  in  every  detail.  They  are 
used  by  experts  for  home  practice.  The  most  delicate 
shots  can  be  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  No 
special  room  is  needed.  Table  may  be  mounted  on  din- 
ing-room or  library  table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  stand. 
Balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

FREE  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE 

Oa  receipt  of  first  installineiit  we  will  iliip  Table.  Play  on 
it  un«  wt-ek.  If  iiiiBAtisfactory  return  it,  and  on  its  lec-eipt  wo 
will  refun<l  y>>in-  dtposit  This  ensures  yon  a  free  trial.  Writd 
todfty  for  illuslrated  ratalog,  giving  i>riri'S.  teniis.  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,       709  Center  St.,       Portland,  Mt. 


Horses 

I  Will  Teach  You  By  Mail 

Take  any  ordinary  horse  you  have  or  your 
most  likely  colt  and  train  it  yourself.  You 
can  tlo  it.  And  it  requires  no  special  pift  or 
maKnetism",  Kasy,  simple,  direct.  A  scien- 
tific .sy.stcm,  easily  mastered.  In  my  wonder- 
ful .saddle  horse  training  course  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  judpo  a  horse— read  his  disiwsi- 
tion— how  to  teach  any  horse  f  he  five  standard 
Kaits.  and  to  waltz,  bow,  kneel,  etc..  how  to 
chantce  itsjrait  by  a  simple  movement.  It's 
all  clearly  cxi)lained  by  photoa  and 
diUKrams. 

Big  Profits  For 
Riding  Masters 

I.ct    ino  tciicli   .vou    lu)\v   to  earn 
$25.00  to  $50.00  each  t  rainiuff 
KaitiuKuiid  selling'  saddlt;  horses, 
(iet  up  clubs,  riding  clas.ses,  etc. 
Be  an  expert  judge  of  horses  at  a 
jrlan<c. 
P|>AA  }"    oll_who    rr'fiuPHt    it 


iH'iiiiliful      {iroKpi-ctuH 


,    It 

GiilliiiLi  mill  '1  rMininu'ii  wi'lilTc  liorwc. 
Al«>  11  liiiii<lMiiini>  coliiri'il  putiii)-  of  11 
Hi'iiry  Hlinlcnl  ami  licr  fuiinmrt  Htiiiid. 
iinl  briMlhurM..  ••Siitun".  Hlin  traiii.-.l 
him  by  thu  Hoory  mothoil.  Wrilo 
toiluy.     Aililri's.)  -^-^^-^— — 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  409  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


frof. 
JcKiK.  Kpory 

I'rfnitliint 
Il««ry  School 

Ilurscmonahlp 
Author  of 
''Knto  anj 

tjut'«n'* 
nnil       "^ho 
Tbi>-<iuirli- 


the  end.  The  troops  got  several  of  the 
principal  members  of  his  l)and,  and  pur- 
suit got  so  hot  that  they  split  up,  and  the 
Monjs  began  bringing  in  their  heads  every 
day  or  t  ao.  Before  the^  split,  Jikiri  had  a 
hand  of  nearly  a  hundred  armed  men. 
Some  of  them  seaMered  and  went  back 
home,  and  a  number  were  killed  by  troops 
and  Moros.  Then  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  the  grand  finale. 

On  July  1  we  had  some  pretty  definite 
information  of  Jikiri  and  seven  men  down 
on  the  south  coast  of  Jolo,  so,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  second,  ('apt.  G.  L.  Byram 
started  out  with  two  troops  of  cavalry,  B 
and  C,  and  part  of  K,  to  get  him.  The  same 
night  three  couriers  came  in  with  the 
news  that  Jikiri  had  escaped,  stolen  a 
boat,  and  gone  to  Patian  Island,  six  miles 
south  of  Jolo,  where  he  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  cave. 

Captain  Byram  left  his  horses,  went  to 
Patian  by  boat,  and  surrounded  the  cave. 
Five  minutes  after  I  heard  the  news  I  got 
a  hurry  call  to  report  to  the  commanding 
officer.  Colonel  Rogers,  Si.xth  Cavalry. 
When  I  reported,  he  told  me  fq:ta;ke  one 
mountain  gun,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
three  days'  rations,  get  tlicm  aboard  the 
gunboat  Arrayat  that  night  and  report  to 
the  boat  at  5  a.m.  next  morning,  go  to 
Patian  and  report  to  Captain  Byram  for 
duty.  Of  course,  the  gun  had  to  be  taken 
by  hand,  as  there  was  no  room  on  the  boat 
for  mules. 

We  sailed  for  Patian  at  o  o'clock,  getting 
down  there  about  9.  Captain  Byram 
came  out  to  the  boat  and  I  reported  to 
him  for  duty.  He  explained  the  situation 
to  me  and  told  me  to  land  my  gun  and  get 
up  into  position  to  fire  on  the  cave.  They 
had  Jikiri  and  eight  men,  with  six  rifles,  one 
shotgun,  and  no  one  knew  how  much  am- 
munition, boxed  up  in  the  cave,  which  was 
practically  impregnable.  There  were  two 
troops  of  cavalry  there  and  one  machine 
gun,  and  they  had  to  keep  a  constant 
guard  of  about  fifty  men  around  the  cave 
day  and  night  for  two  days.  One  man 
had  been  killed  and  woimded  at  the  ma- 
chine gun. 

The  island  is  an  extinct  volcano.  At  the 
top  of  the  volcano  is  the  crater,  about  1,(X)0 
yards  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  800  feet 
high,  rising  very  steeply  from  the  sea,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  about  sea-level. 
The  inside  walls  are  very  precipitous.  I 
was  to  get  my  gun  up  to  within  300  feet  of 
the  top,  signal  to  the  troops  to  get  away, 
and  then  open  fire  on  the  cave,  which  was 
marked  by  a  whitf  flag,  placed  directly 
above  it.  (1  forgot  to  say  that  the  ca\-e 
is  on  the  inside  of  the  crater,  and  about  300 
feet  below  the  top.) 

The  young  lieutenant  had  with  him  two 
sergeants,  two  corjwrals,  one  cook,  and 
si.xteen  privates.  It  took  them  nearly 
two  hours  to  drag  the  gun,  which  weighed 
1, ()()()  jjounds,  and  l.(KM)  ixmnds  of  ammu- 
nition up  to  the  toj).  A  liard  rain  made  the 
work  still  more  diflicult.  They  placed  the 
gun  in  position  and  gave  tli(>  signal  several 
times,  but  the  troops  would  not  move,  so 
that  they  could  not  fire.    We  read  on: 

Finally  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon I  took  a  couple  of  men  and  went 
around  to  see  what  was  uj).  I  found  (^ap- 
tain  liyram  had  decicU'd  1  couldn't  do  any 
good  firing  from  where  I  was,  and  he  would 
have  (o  take  tlu>  guard  away  from  th(>  ca\»' 
to  let  me  try  it.  so  lie  loM  me  to  ino\»'  iialf 
a  mile  around  the  craler,  where  I  could  get 
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Grow  the  Extraordinarily 
Big  Macatawa  Blacliberry 

le  berries  measure  i%  inches  around 
one  way,  by  31^  inches  the  other. 
Sweet  even  when  green,  rich-fla- 
vored, meaty,  altogether  de- 
licious. Kipen  from  July  un- 
til frost.  Good  looking  and 
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a  better  position,  and  wait  till  inornino'. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  goin}?  to  p(>t  two  Colt 
machine  gnns  from  the  gunboat  and  see 
what  he  could  do  with  them.  He  said  he 
would  only  use  my  gfun  as  a  last  resort,  as 
he  didn't  want  to  take  the  guard  away  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  escape. 

So  I  sent  word  to  the  sergeant  to  start 
moving  the  gun  and  ammunition,  and 
I  went  down  to  the  Arrayat  to  get  rations. 
While  I  was  aboard  I  was  talking  with  the 
commander,  Captain  Signer.  He  said 
Captain  BjTam  told  him  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  my  gun  down  in  front  of  the 
cave.  I  said:  "  Nothing  is  impossible 
with  a  mountain  gun.  Captain.  I  can 
take  her  anywhere  on  this  island." 

He  evidently  repeated  this  to  Captain 
Byram,  for  about  6  o'clock,  when  I  was 
making  my  bivouac,  I  got  a  note  saj'ing: 
"  Captain  Signer  says  you  think  you  can  get 
your  gun  down  to  the  cave.  If  you  want 
to,  you  can  try  it."  I  wrote  back  that 
I  would  be  there  at  daj'light  next  morning. 

That  was  the  worst  night  I  ever  spent. 
It  was  raining;  we  had  no  tents,  and  the 
mosquitoes  were  worse  than  I've  ever  seen 
them  anywhere.  Didn't  get  an  hour's 
sleep  through  the  night,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  men  didn't  close  their  eyes.  Every 
few  minutes  there  would  be  firing  over  at 
the  cave,  and  at  intervals  the  blood-curd- 
ling Moro  yell,.''  Oooh-ah  Jikiri  !  " 

That  evening  occurred  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  ner\iest  things  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition. Mj"  cook  and  two  men  had 
brought  lunch  to  us  from  the  boat.  When 
I  sent  orders  back  to  move  the  gun  I 
thought  that  they  had  gone  back  to  the 
boat  and  I  intended  to  take  them  around 
with  me,  but  I  found  they  hadn't  gotten 
back,  and  I  left  orders  for  them  to  stay  on 
the  boat  and  come  up  next  morning.  They 
got  to  the  boat  a  few  minutes  ^after  I  left, 
and  as  they  did  not  get  orders  they  pro- 
ceeded to  get  supper  ready. 

Just  at  dark,  when  we  were  commencing 
to  get  our  supper,  in  came  the.se  three  men, 
carrjing  a  20-gallon  galvanized  iron  can, 
three-quarters  full  of  coffee,  and  a  big  pan 
of  bacon.  They  had  carried  it  nearly  two 
miles  through  the  brush  to  get  to  us,  and 
had  climbed  800  feet  with  it. 

Our  anonymous  informant  reported  to 
Bj'ram  at  G:30  a.m.,  and  then  went  with 
Lieutenant  Miller  over  the  ground.  After 
he  had  seen  it  he  began  to  be  sorry  he  had 
made  his  brag,  for  the  place  w^as  a  succes- 
sion of  small  precipices.  However,  by 
using  a  block-and-tackle  he  got  the  gun 
into  place  by  about  8  o'clock.  They  were 
fifty  f-eet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
directly  in  front  of  it.  The  whole  place 
was  covered  with  boulders  and  bushes. 
He  continues: 

While  I  was  getting  down  the  two  Colts 
the  riflemen  kept  up  a  hot  fire  to  cover  me. 
They  were  sheltered  behind  the  rocks.  I 
had  no  cover  of  any  kind  for  my  gun.  Re- 
fore  I  opened  fire  I  had  tlu-ee  men  wounded 
at  the  gunboat  bj^  a  single  charge  of  buck- 
shot from  the  cave. 

I  opened  up  about  8:30.  The  rifles  kept 
down  the  fire  from  the  cave  while  I  was 
getting  the  gun  back  into  battery  and 
getting  her  laid.  When  I  signalled  the\-  all 
hunted  cover  behind  the  rocks  for  fear  of 
bursting  shells. 

Jikiri  soon  got  onto  this  and  would  open 
fire  on  me  as  soon  as  the  rifle  fire  slackened. 
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The  Charm  of  the  East 

is  nowhere  more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  Oriental 
Caf<-',  carpeted  and  hung  with  luxurious  Oriental 
Rugs, enriching  the  dimly  lighted  interior  with  their 
wonderfully  soft  colors  and  inviting  the  wayfarer 
to  rest  both  body  and  eyes  from  the  heat  and 
glare  outside. 

Our  own  hotels  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  important  part  played  by  these  same  designs 
and  colorings  in  the  achievement  of  that  hospitable 
air  of  comfort  and  artistic  richness  so  much  to  be 
desired,  and  the  decorators  of  practically  every 
new  hotel  and  public  building  are  using 

because  in  them  they  find  the  .same  beautiful  designs  and 
colorings — copied  from  genuine  antiques — because  they  are 
made  from  imported  wool  which  insures  incomparalile 
wear,  because  they  give  the  effect  of  the  high  priced 
Oriental  at  about  one-tenth  the  cost  and  because  tliey 
^      are  hvgienically  clean. 

In  the  home,  too — the  same  splendid  results 

are  obtained  by   the  use  of  Wliittall  Rugs — 

their    tones    an3    textures    blending    mnst 

satisfyingly  with  tlieir  surroundings — adding 

greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  room. 

Our    ' *  Oriental  Art    in    American 
Rugs  ' '    booklet    is  full   of   information 
invaluable  to  the  maker  of  both  public 
and  pri'vatc  homes. 


M.J.WHITTALL 

Dept.   Y  

WO  RC  RSTE  R.  MASS 
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Mo  dorn  Methods 

A    Practical    Instruction     Book 
in  Loose  LezJ^  Record  Keeping 

Contains  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
SaNina  ratthod  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and  illus- 
trates 40  Record  Forms  with  full  explanation  of  their 
use.  We  will  send  this  book  without  charge  to  any 
Business  or  Professional  Man  who  writes  for  it. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporatioii 
776  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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INCREASE 

since  March  1,  1912,  in  the 
number  of  direct  branch  offices 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company  in  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  to  the  typewriter  ilSSer 
lies  in  the  expansion  and  development  of  Rcmira^on 
Service  Efficiency.  .  0 

The  two  factors  of  RemingtonTypewriter  Supr/ma 
are  Quality  and  Service.  The  one  goes  with  th^c  sali 
the  other  follows  the  sale.  The  one  is  in  the  machiite; 
the  other  is  back  of  the  machine.  And  both  ar^  essential 
to  the  permanent  satisfaction  of  the  typewriter  user. 

The  great  expansion  of  the  Remineton  Sales  Orsanization'lias  advanced 
our  service  facilities  beyond  any  standard  attained  or  attainable  in  the  past. 
This  service  aoes  everywhere  and  ii  covers  everything. '  Whatever  your 
need  in  the  typewriter  ser^cc  line,  whether  ribbons,  carbons;  inspections, 
adjustments,  rentals  or  operators,  the  means  to  supply  that^need  are  bound 
in  be  close  at  hand  if  vour  machine  is 
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a  MONARCH 
a  SMITH   PREMIER  or  a  REMINGTON. 

VISIBLE   WRITING 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New   York    and    Everywhere 


Typewriter  '^i^t  Cabinet 

Saves  6  Sq.  Ft.  Floor  Space 

SAVES  TIME,  RENT  aod  MATERIALS  aod  INCREASES  EFFIQENCY 

DICSCRIPTION:  Rigid  steel  frame,  absolutely  inde- 
strut  tible.  ample  space  for  full  week's  supply  of  stationery. 
Wood  ijlatforms^ — silent  under  operation.  Easily  moved 
when  on  casters,  half  turn  of  lever  makes  it  rigid  and 
Immovable.  Sides  fold  up  and  steel  top  rolls  down  and 
locks.     In  short,  it  is 

100%  PRACTICAL 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery  for  our  l.S  day 
trial  offer.  We  (ill  orders  through  our  dealer  or  through 
yours  if  we  have  none,  providing  you  will  give  us  his 
Dame.  If  not  satisfactory  after  is  days'  free  trial  our 
dealer  will  buy  it  back  at  the  full  price. 
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That 

"Awful  Smari' 

ybur  Shaving  Soap  Did  It 

The  free  caustic  found 
its  way  into  the  pores  of 
your  skin  and  that  terri- 
ble smarting  and  drawing 
sensation  resulted. 

MENNENS 

SHAVING  CREAM 

which  contains  no  free  caustic, 
and  enjoy  a  cool,  comfortable  shave. 


Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  makes 
a  lather  which  requires  no  "rub- 
bing in ' '  with  the  fingers  to  soften 
the  beard.  You  lather  and  then 
shave.  Saves  time,  and  does  away 
with  tender  faces. 

For  Male  everywhere,  25c 
Sample  Tube  Free 


GERHARD  MENNEN  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Makert  of  the  celehralrj 
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I  fired  about  ten  shots  in  this  position, 
bursting  most  of  them  inside  the  cave.  I 
(beared  out  most  of  the  brush  in  front  of  it, 
and  I  thought  I  did  some  damage  to  the 
cave. 

The  place  was  so  steep  that  I  had  to  hitch 
the  tackle  to  the  gun  and  then  to  a  tree  on 
the  cliff  above  me  in  order  to  hold  her  in 
place.  She  jumped  like  a  bucking  broncho 
when  she  was  fired,  and  several  times 
turned  completely  over.  She  caught  the 
sergeant,  who  was  acting  as  gunner,  once, 
and  laid  him  out  with  some  bad  bruises.  All 
the  time  there  were  bullets,  slugs,  and 
buckshot  falling  around^  us  every  minute 
or  two. 

Then  1  moved  the  gun  up  about  twenty 
feet  nearer  the  cave.  We  had  just  gotten 
her  in  position  and  ready  to  fire  when  my 
second  sergeant,  who  had  taken  the  gun- 
ner's place,  was  shot  through  the  abdomen. 
He  died  two  days  later  in  the  hospital.  I 
was  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  gun  when 
he  fell. 

Then  I  got  a  corporal  up  to  act  as  gun- 
ner, and  we  fired  four  or  five  more  shots. 
My  tackle  broke  at  the  last  one,  the  g^n 
jumped  back  over  a  rock  about  four  feet 
high,  and  I  couldn't  get  her  back  in  place 
again,  so  had  to  stop  firing. 

"  Then  an  advance  was  ordered.  I 
suppose  there  were  about  forty  men  on  the 
firing  line.  The  rest  were  in  rear,  or  carry- 
ing ammunition.  Some  of  my  men  got 
up  into  line  wath  only  their  revolvers  and 
we  started  crawling  forward  on  our  bellies. 

Captain  Byram  was  overseeing  the  whole 
thing.  Holderness  ('04)  and  Turner  were 
looking  after  ammunition  and  supplies,  and 
Miller,  Joe  Baer,  Wilson,  and  John  Ken- 
nedy were  with  the  main  part  of  the  line  on 
the  right.  There  was  another  entrance  on 
the  left,  so  I  took  command  at  that  part  of 
the  line. 

By  this  time  the  outlaws  seemed  to  be 
out  of  ammunition,  for  they  began  rolling 
big  rocks  out  at  us.  Then  a  big  spear 
came  whizzing  oiit  from  the  cave  and  gave 
one  man  an  ugly  wound  in  the  shoulder. 
Finally,  the  right  of  the  line  was  right  up 
against  the  entrance  and  my  part  was  up 
against  a  stone  barricade  about  ten  feet 
from  our  entrance.  It  was  impossible  to  go 
in,  for  the  entrance  was  only  about  two  feet 
square,  and  they  were  waiting  inside  to  cut 
off  the  first  head  that  showed  itself.  They 
were  firing  through  the  door  from  outside, 
but  couldn't  do  much  damage  owing  to 
the  construction  of  the  cave. 

Well,  just  as  we  got  up  to  the  barricade 
there  was  a  shot  from  our  door  and  a  big 
Moro  jumped  straight  for  us  with  a  barong. 
(Barong  is  the  fighting  weapon  of  the 
.loloano  Moro.)  1  had  grabbed  a  rifle  from 
some  man  when  we  started  the  advance 
and  four  of  us  fired  at  him  and  got  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  jump.  He  hit  the  ground 
once,  turned  a  somersault  in  the  air,  and 
rolled  over  dead  just  inside  the  barricade. 

Just  as  we  finished  him  the  main  rush 
began  on  the  right,  where  most  of  the  men 
were.  Eight  Moros  came  rushing  out, 
swinging  barongs  right  and  left.  I  will 
never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  For  a 
week  afterward  I  had  nightmares  and  saw 
the  whole  thing  in  my  dreams.  Eve.^- 
oniccr  who  was  there  said  the  same  thing. 
Baer  said  he  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
week  without  seeing  it. 

Every  jump,  it  seems  to  me,  they  went 
three  feet  in  the  air  and  covered  about  ten 
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feet,  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  oth(!r, 
and  with  each  jump  the  barong  would  conic 
down  with  all  a  man's  weight  ])ehind  it. 
Wilson  was  right  beside  the  door  and  caught 
the  first  flash  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  under 
the  jaw  and  down  to  the  back.  John  Ken- 
nedy got  the  next — a  slanting  blow  across 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.  Miller 
<'aught  the  flat  of  a  barong  on  the  kidneys, 
which  laid  him  up  for  a  week.  If  it  had 
been  the  edge  he  would  have  been  cut  in 
two.  One  man's  hand  was  slashed  oft"  and 
several  others  cut  more  or  less  seriously 
before  the  Moros  were  killed. 

In  his  official  report  Capt.  George  L. 
Byram,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
fight,  .says  that  Lieutenants  Miller,  Wilson, 
and  Kennedy  and  Sergeant  Henderson 
rushed  ahead  of  the  line  and  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  Jikiri  and  his  seven 
■  followers.  It  was  by  realson  of  their  jump- 
ing the  Moro  chief  and  his  men  that  the 
latter  were  all  killed,  none  getting  away. 
It  was  during  this  hand-to-hand  fight, 
saber  against  barong,  that  the  three  officers 
and    Henderson    were   seriously   wounded. 

Miller,  Wilson,  Kennedy,  and  Henderson 
were  not  the  only  men  to  be  honored  for 
heroic  fighting.  Certificates  of  merit  for 
"  gallantry  in  action  "  in  the  same  battle 
were  awarded  to  Private  Mahlom  McGuire, 
Troop  B,  Sixth  Cavalry;  Sergt.  Hurley  0. 
Richardson,  Troop  C,  Sixth  Cavalry;  and 
Private  L.  A.  Myers,.  Troop  K,  Sixth 
Cavalry. 


SENATOR  RAYNER 

THE  United  States  Senate  in  recent 
years  has  had  manj'  members  whose 
•claims  to  distinction  rested  principally 
•upon  their  ability  as  sensational  debaters, 
but  ver3^  few  of  this  type  have  exercised  as 
much  influence  in  Congress  and  through- 
out the  country  as  the  late  Isidor  Rayner, 
of  Maryland,  who  died  on  November  25. 
Senator  Rayner  seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  big 
noise  about  a  little  issue,  and  he  not  only 
used  facts  as  his  ammunition,  but  also 
fired  his  broadsides  with  large-bore  artillery, 
and  every  time  he  fired  the  object  of  his 
attack  flinched.  And  yet  it  is  said  of  him 
that  no  matter  how  hard  he  struck,  he 
seldom  made  personal  enemies.  He  first 
attracted  national  attention  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  naval  battle  of  Santiago 
and  his  speech  in  behalf  of  Admiral  Schley 
is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forensic  appeals  ever  heard  in  an 
American  court.  The  story  of  his  career  is 
<old  briefly  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Isidor  Rayner,  whose  second  term  in  the 
Senate  was  not  due  to  expire  until  1917, 
became  known  during  his  first  term  as  an 
orator,  antimonopolist,  tariff  reformer,  and 
bitter  opponent  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  policies.  He  came  into  early 
prominence  by  winning  his  fight  for  the  Sen- 
atorship  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Sen- 
ator Gorman,  then  Democratic  boss  of 
Maryland,  and  the  so-called  Gorman  ring, 
which  was  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  Maryland.  Rajner, 
who,  as  member  of  Congress,  under  Cleve- 
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A  Treasure  House  of  Handkerchiefs 
For  Christmas  Gifts 

Under  your  feet,  as  you  stand  at  our  Handkerchief  counter,  is  a 
spacious  treasure  room  full  of  dainty  Handkerchiefs — thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dozens  are  kept  in  reserve,  so  that  we  rarely  need  say,  *  *  We'  re 
out  of  that  style. ' ' 

The  Christmas  demand  makes  vast  inroads  but  never  exhausts  that 
supply.  On  our  shelves  and  counters  now  are  the  Handkerchief  produc- 
tions of  seven  nations,  each  supplying  the  particular  sort  in  which  it 
excels. 

Irish  Handkerchiefs,  plain  Hemstitched  and  machine  embroidered, 
25c  and  50c.  Lace  trimmed,  25c,  50c  and  |!1.00  each.  Hand  embroid- 
ered, 25c,  50c  to  $1. 50  each. 

Swiss  Hemstitched  and  Hand  Embroidered,  50c,  75c,  jgl.OO  to 
SI 0.00  each. 

Turkish  Lace  Handkerchiefs,  with  the  lace  hand-made  on  the  Hand- 
kerchief— not  sewed  on  in  the  usual  way — 50c,  75c,  and  ^LOO  each. 

Belgian  Real  Valenciennes  Lace  Trimmed  Handkerchiefs,  5L00 
to  $10.00  each. 

Madeira  Handkerchiefs,  with  Hand  Embroidered  Scallops  and  Eye- 
lets, 50c,  75c  and  $L00  each. 

French  Sheer  Handkerchiefs,  with  elaborate  embroidery  or  lace 
trimming,  $2.00  to  $10.00  each. 

Spanish  Handkerchiefs,  showing  dainty  hand  embroidery,  50c 
to  $2. 00  each. 

Mail  Orderm  Recmive   Our  Prompt  Attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  New  York 
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Good  teeth,  it  is  said,  start  with 
one's  grandmother,  but  well-cared- 
for  teeth  start  with  one's  first  box 
of  Calox. 

Let  your  children  use  Calox  night  and 
morning  from  today.  Soon  itwillljeahabit, 
a  clean,  useful,  beautifying  habit,  valuable 
through  life— to  the  children— and  to  you. 

Calox  Tooth  Powder  i';  a  complete 
"health  course"  for  the  mouth  and  teeth; 
sound,  scientific,  endorsed  by  dentists  and 
doctors  alike. 

A  BOX  SENT  FSEE 
Send  lis  the  name  of  your  little  boy  or  girl  and 
we  will  send  him  or  her  a  box  free  for  a  start, 
also  a  pretty  little  colored  booklet,  "The  Tooth 
Brush  Army  " 

All  DruggisU.  25  CenU 
Ask  fur  Ihf  Cfilox  Tanth  P-ush.  .t.ir. 

McKesson  &  robbins,  new  york 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  i.s  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 


f  orHis  Christmeis' 

be  lie  husband,  father,  brotlier,  friend, 
nothing  comes  so  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
sinoker  as  good  TOBACCO.  You'll 
KNOW  it  when,  amid  the  Xmas  merri- 
ment, you  see  him  puffing  away  in  solid 
enjoyment— a  tribute  to  YOUR  thought- 
fulness  in  giving  him  a  box  of 
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It's  the  real  tobacco  de  luze- 
a  mixture  of  the  finest  imported  tobacco,  skillfully 
blended.  Won't  bite  the  tongue!  Put  up  in  patent  air- 
tight tins  that  KEKP  it  fresh  and  fragrant, 

K  lb.  tvix.  I!I1.<»0— I  lb  box.  S2.00— 
««nt  postpaid  to  ftny  address  in  the 
U.  S.  (cash  o«  P.  O   money  order). 

You  ran't  buy  it  at  any  store;  if  we 
sold  it  that  way  and  had  to  pay   deal- 
ers' and  jobbers'  profit,  it  would  c<-iit 
almost  double  the  price. 

Liberal  sample  in  tin  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  10c  ,  which  will  be  refund- 
ed on  your  first  purchase 

THE  J.  WARD  PALMER 
TOBACCO  CO..  Ltd. 

309  Hansev  Boilding 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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The 

Underwear 
that  tits 
all  over— 


It  follows  every 
motion  of  your 
body,  just  as  your 
skin  does  —  fits 
snugly  no  matter 
in  what  position 
you  are  —  you'll 
find  real  comfort 
to  your  skin,  real 
freedom  of  motion  in 


Spring  Needle  Ribbed 

Underwear 


It  is  so  elastic  it  stretches  to 
fit  any  form  and  springs 
back  to  shape  asain— it  re- 
tains that  elasticity  in  spite 
of  the  laundry— so  it  always 
fits  perfectly.  Know  this 
underwear  that  fits  all  over 
by  this  label— 

WRIGHT'S 

SPRINGrTTrl  NEEDLE 


TRADtXA^MARK 

RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 

Your  dealer  can  show  it  to 
you  in  shirts  and  drawers 
or  union  suits  with  closed 
crotch  — in  cotton,  cotton- 
and-wool,  and  pure  wool. 


fits  the  body  perfectly,  it  is 
knitted  just  so  it  will  do  that 
and  resist  wear.  The  inside 
is  fleeced  for  skin  comfort 
and  health.  It  permits  the 
pores  to  breathe  and  carries 
off  all  perspiration,  leaving- 
the  skin  dry  and  preventing 
colds  and  pneumonia.  A 
tender  skin  and  a  body  sus- 
ceptible to  colds  should  be 
clothed  in  Wright's  Health 
Underwear.  See  it  at  your 
dealer's. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH 

UNDERWEAR  CO. 

75  Franklin  St..      New  York 


m  FAMILY  ^^'^^  stretcher 
mini  LI   For  Men  and  Women 

Corns,  bunions,  callouses  stop  hurting  and 
disappear  A  vmi  r> hk^v.'  Ww  ransr.  The  Improved 

Family  Shoe  Stretcher,  th<- Kri-oitrst  di-virt'  of  th« 
-  f-T  foot-ease,  (look  at  the  picture),  stretches 
th<'  hIi-k  whtr.-  itsh-'iild  t>c  stretched.  Cures  corns, 
inioiiH.  ttiidrr  spots  Without  medicines  be- 
cause it  removes  pressure,  which  is  tlie  causn 
of  all  foot  troulilr-s.   Makes  your  shoes  fit  per- 
fectly and  iiiirtifdiiitrly  produces  ease  and 
-oiiifort— eventually  perfect  feet.  Lasts 
a  liff-time.   End..r8<-<1  hy  d..rt4.rs  and  eliiropo- 
divts    Write  TO-DAY  for  Free  Booklet,  piv- 
tn^  partiridars  with  list  of  host  tilings  for  f<H.t  y<  mf'Tt.  ♦ 

THE    PEDICURE  CO.,         Dept.  04  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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knob  whero 
(he  corn  riilit 
— no  more  com 


CAN  YOU  MAKE  IT  OUT? 

riicMf  to(i»  iiKiki'  m.dCKI  nnolu- 
lioiiH  i>fr  niiiiiitf  ■  .xci'i'iUnn 
an.v  fUlirr  miH'haiiiHn);  ntictiirn 
opins  tliciii.  Kirli'.'iii  liTi,  Hpin- 
niiiK  on  wiriv  ('«m|>l<'t<-ly 
clffv  law  of  (triivitv  Dt'lJKht 
(IjililK'n.  iimiiHC  .\oii.  batflo 
Hiii'ntiHt-". 


No.  A 
Mono-Rail 
No.  9 


WIZARD 
JumpinK  Top 
WIZARD 
6  Minute  Jumping  Top 
Kllhf'i' Oiitdl  Or  I'ontairr 
i'l'tiipli'te  nutfltii  Includi-  (•oli>rr<l  iiict.il  top.  I'oliHhril 
Colored  Shell.  20  fi'j't  wiro  track,  MoiioKiiil  earriaue, 
wooil  pedt-Ntai.  I'orils.  full  ilircrtionH.  Send  rithtnow 
(or  one  or  both  to  avoid  ClirmtmaB  rush  Hot  li  outfits 
rotn|ilete  ineliide  Free  Prerniiini  SI.  poBt.n:e  lOo. 
niinrd  I'sli-nt  Doirlnplnir  Tn..   Drpl.  II.  I-.'II  \\.  .11.1  Si.,  K.T. 


land,   had  favored  the  direct  election   of ' 
Senators,   went   before   the  people   of  his 
own  State,  and  obtained  what  was  virtually 
a  popular  election  to  that  office,  largely  on  ^ 
account  of  his  ability  on  the  stump. 

Hayner  was  born  in  Baltimore,  April  11, 
1850.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Marv'- 
land,  and  later,  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  a 
law  degree,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Maryland 
bar.  His  early  political  career  began  in  i 
1885,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  In  the  middle  of  his  term  he  re- 
signed to  run  for  Congress,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1886. 

During  the  Cleveland  Administration,  he 
served  on  the  House  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  was  known  as  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  President.  It  was  during  his 
membership  in  the  House  that  he  advocated 
the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators. 

After  being  re-elected  to  both  the  Fifty- 
second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses,  he  with- 
drew from  National  politics  to  become 
Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  ser\ing 
from  1899  to  1903.  The  "control  of  the 
party  in  the  State  by  the  Gorman  ring  was 
then  almost  absolute,  and,  when  Rayner 
announced  that  he  would  be  ,'!  a  candi- 
date before  the  people  "  for  Senator,  the 
tight  within  the  party  to  overthrow  the 
existing  order  attracted  attention  all  over 
the  country.  His  victory  sent  him  to 
Washington  with  a  prestige  greater  than 
that  of  the  average  newcomer  in  the  Senate. 

At  about  this  time  his  style  of  speaking 
had  undergone  a  marked  and  radical 
change.  For  a  long  time  it  was  of  a  seri- 
ous turn,  and  he  never  undertook  to  in- 
dulge in  any  Avit  or  sarcasm  at  all;  later, 
his  argument  and  fiery  eloquence  often 
breathed  of  irony  and  satire,  which  he  used 
like  a  master.  One  of  the  leaders  and  most 
I)rominent  member  of  the  bar,  said  of  him: 

"  Henry  Winter  Davis,  in  his  palmiest 
days,  never  wielded  his  weapon  with  the 
force  that  Rayner  does.  The  difference 
between  them  is  that  Mr.  Davis  made 
enemies  whenever  he  struck;  Mr.  Rayner 
proceeds  from  invective  to  argument  so 
rai)idly  that  he  does  not  seem  to  leave  any 
wounds  open." 

It  is  said  of  him  that  in  1880,  after  he 
had  served  in  the  Legislature,  and  at  the 
time  that  Charles  G.  Kerr  was  nominated 
for  wState's  Attorney,  the  tender  of  the 
office  was  made  to  him  by  the  then  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  that,  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  Rayner  that  i 
by  his  eloquence  he  "ould  convict  almost  I 
any  one,  he  answered  by  saying: 

"  Providence  never  intended  me  for  a 
prosecutor;  I  would  feel  all  the  time  as  if  , 
I  was  con\icting  the  i)risoner's  innocent 
wife  and  (children  if  he  had  any.  In  fact,  it 
would  worry  me  less  to  l)e  hanged  myself 
than  to  hang  any  one  l\v  any  power  that  I 
might  l)e  able  to  exerci.s(>  over  the  jury." 

In  Congress  Rayner  would  seldom  per- 
jxlratc  a  joke.  He  was  afraid  of  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  "  Congr(>ssional  wit."  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  yielded  to  temp- 
Intion.  There  was  a  Rei)ulilican  (\)ngress- 
inati  from  one  of  the  Southern  States  who 
generally  kept  himself  in  a  notoriouslj- 
dishevelled  and  unkempt  condition.  Ray- 
ner was  on  the  (loor  arguing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  and 
casually  made  the  riMuark:  "  Everything  is 
either  a  lu.xurv  or  a  iiccessitv." 


Wrt^r-  Get  #r\^ 
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to  Normal 

Normal    Poise  — 


perfect  equilibrium 
of  mind  and  body. 
Normal  weight — 
normal  appetite 
and  spirits.   The 

Battle  Creek 

Electric  Light 

Bath 

gives  the  cleansing  sweat 
with  tonic  effects  akin  to 
the  radiance  of  sunshine.  It 
helps  you  to  look,  think  and 
act  normal — at  normal  cost. 
We  have  some  interesting, 
scientific  but  practical  and 
simple  books  to  send  you. 

Please  write. 
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ALSEY  JHERMOSTAT 

EAT  Regulator 


Keeps  temperature  even,  saves  coal,  relieves  you 
of  all  necessity  for  tending-  to  heater  dampers, 
."^o  simple  that  anyone  can  easily  attach  it  to 
steam,  hot  water  or  air  heater — has  no  electrical 
contact,  no  batteries,  no  springs 
or  Nveight-motor  to  pet  out  of 
order.  Cost  within  the  reach  of 
all.     (iiKiranteed  for  ten   years. 

Opor.itoi  dninpors  (rradiially— soeuving 
mftxiniuin  ho.it  with  nnnitnuiii  tiio)  cost. 

Tlmo  Att4icliinent  KutoniAtically  WAtnis 
\ip  lions.'  ill  tlio  niorililli:  Wiito  fur 
D.'Si-iiptivi-  Hortkii't  '  !>■'— it  is  free. 
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Just  then  the  Southern  Republican  stept 
from  the  corridor  into  the  House  aiui 
said:  "  May  I  interrupt  the  p^entlenian 
from  Maryland." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Rayner. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  every- 
thing is  either  a  luxury  or  a  necessity?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well  I  haye  just  taken  a  bath;  what 
would  you  call  that?  " 

"  In  your  case,"  said  Rayner,  "  it  is  both 
a  necessity  and  a  luxury;  a  necessity  be- 
cause you  need  it  so  badly,  and  a  luxury 
because  you  take  it  so  rarely." 

One  of  Senator  Rayner's  most  valuable 
services  to  his  State  was  liis  successful 
fight  against  a  move  to  disfranchise  the 
negro.  The  measure,  known  as  the  Poe 
amendment,  was  fathered  by  Gorman  and 
the  party  machine,  but  Rayner  attacked  it 
as  quickly  as  if  it  had  been  brought  up  bj'  a 
political  crowd  outside  his  own  party. 
The  Evening  Post  continues: 

The  most  important  committee  on  which 
he  served  in  the  Senate  was  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  As  a  member  of 
that  body,  he  was  able  to  give  unqualified 
support  to  the  general  arbitration  treaties 
as  proposed  in  their  original  form  bj-  Presi- 
dent Taft.  That  his  interests  lay  in  this 
direction  Avas  evident  in  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor,  in  which,  after  attack- 
ing President  Roosevelt's  policy  as  regards 
Santo  Domingo,  and  "  declaring  that  it  was 
never  intended  that  we  should  assume  a 
protectorate,  political  or  financial,  o\'er 
the  islands  of  the  ('aribbean  or  the  Latin- 
American  republics,"  he  launched  into  a 
plea  for  granting  aid  to  the  persecuted 
Jews  in  Russia.  He  said  that  the  Jews 
would  submit  to  every  indignitj'  and  WTong 
rather  than  abandon  their  creed — a  creed 
which  had  maintained  its  simplicity  invio- 
lable in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  He 
iu"ged  that  the  Government  should  lead  the 
van  in  "  a  demand  upon  this  barbarous 
Prince  to  grant  to  these  people  their  rights, 
or  no  longer  be  allowed  to  maintain  con- 
tact or  intercourse  with  civilized  govern- 
ments." 

He  was  also  a  member  of  a  number  of  other 
committees,  among  them  being  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Depredations,  of  which  he 
was  Chairman,  and  the  Civil  Ser\dce  and 
Retrenchment,  Education  and  Labor,  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Geological  Survey,  Industrial  Expositions, 
Judiciary  and  Transportation  Routes  to 
the  Seaboard  Committee's. 

On  the  subject  of  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors, Rayner  never  wavered.  The  position 
he  took  during  his  three  terms  in  the  House 
was  the  position  to  which  he  adhered  in 
the  Senate.  For  a  long  time,  this  was  a 
hitch  in  the  passing  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  ob- 
jections made  bj-  Southern  Senators,  based 
on  supposed  incidental  eflfects  upon  the 
control  of  elections.  Rayner,  however, 
took  the  stand  that  the  principle  involved 
was  of  such  importance  as  to  outweigh  these 
considerations,  and  he  found  himself  prac- 
tically alone  among  the  Southern  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Throughout  his  term  in  the  Senate,  Ray- 
ner appeared  as  a  vigorous  and  determined 
opponent  of  Roosevelt  and  his  policies.  The 
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\'()ii  don't  have  to  fjo  out  of  your  way  to   be 
one  of  our  over  9(t(),000  satisfied   customers 
who  patronize  our  stores  in   165  cities  every 
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Sanitary 
Underwear 

Chills  and  colds  are  often 
the  cause  of  serious  disease 
— or  worse.  Chills  and  colds 
are  practically  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  Jaeger  Pure 
Wool  Underwear.  Seven 
weights  to  choose  from. 
Recommended  by  leading 
physicians  everywhere. 

Sample*  artd  explan- 
atory booklet  on 
application 


Dr.Jaeger'sS.W.S.Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Un 

Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.    Boston:  324  BoyUlon  St 
Phila.:  1516  Cbestnot  St.    Chicago:  126  N.  Stale  St 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Y<ni  like  to 

Hunt  and  Fish, 

V.ni   like  to  K" 

Camping— 

then  surely  yon  will  en- 
joy the  .Nstlunal  Nporls- 
mao  maKiizine,  with  ms 
160  richly  illuHtrated 
paK(  H.  full  to  ovi-itlow- 
inK  with  inlerehting 
stories  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  tiuns, 
fish  ine  tackle,  cum  p  out- 
tits,— the  best  pluifs  to 
go  for  fish  and  izame, 
and  a  thniisand  and  one 
valuable  "How  to"  hints 
for  sporismeii.  The  Sm- 
tlunal  Spfirltinian  i>«  just 
like  a  oiu  camp  tire  in 
the  wooils  where  thou- 
sands (>f  good  fellows 
gather  once  a  month 
and  spin  stirring  >arn8 
aliout  the  experiences 
with  rid,  dog.  rifle  and 
gun.  'iliiuk  of  it.  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  wood.s 
for  a  »1  '0  (.ill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

•]u.>t  to  show 
;ou  what  it's 
like  we  will 
senil  '  <ui  the 
National  Sportii- 
man  ma^iizine 
for  three 
months  and 
your  choice  of 
a  handsome  .Na- 
tliinal  Sportuman 
hrotherhood 
emblem  in  the 
form  of  "I  La  pel 
Button, a  Scarf 
Pin.ora  Watch 
Fob.  as  here 
shown  on  rec  ^  ^tampsor  coin.     Don't  de- 

lay;   join   our    .:■.,. l      ..;   Hunting.   Fishing,  f'amfiing, 
Natlire-loNJni;  .National  Nport^innn  Itrothtrhnod  todaN  . 
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36   Federal  St.,  Boston.  Mai«. 
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Iways  in  good  condi- 
tion^— guaranteed    50 
years,  if  you  wish — hand- 
some, polished,  all  one  piece. 

A  Practical  Christmas  Gift 

The  M.  H.  P.  Aluminum 
Hot  Water  Bottle 

standsy?a/ — so  you  can't  scald  your  hands  in 
filling  with  boiling  water. 
Foot-warmer,  or  for  abdo- 
men  or   small    of    back. 
Cotton  felt  bag  free. 

If   your   dealer   cannot 
supply  you.  write  us  for 
prices  and  description, 
i;ivin?  dealer's  name. 
We  will  supply  you 
direct  upon  receipt 
of  price,  $3.50. 


No  excuse  for 
broken  shoe  laces 

when  you  can  get  N  F  10"  — 
last  as  long  as  the  shoes.  Put 
them  in  when  you  buy  the  shoes 
and  you're  free  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  broken  laces. 

"N  F  10"  Shoe  Laces 

stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs.  to  tlie  foot 
without  breaking.  Finished  with  pat- 
ented steel  hold- fast  tips— "N  FIG" 
on  every  tip.      Every  pair 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  [XT  pair,  but  worth  many  times 
that  price  in  the  satisfaction  they  give. 
Hliuk  or  tan.  in  four  leuKths  for  men's  and 
women's  liiRli  shoes.  At  all  shoe,  dry- 
Koods  and  men'.s  furnishing  .stores.  If  your 
deiilcr  can't  supply  you.  we  will.  Write 
anyway  for  bookU^t  showintj  comi)lele  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E.Readintc,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  famou;i  Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Luis  and  (  orset  traces 
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Colonel's  famous  Columbus  speech  of  last 
winter  furnished  the  Senator  with  the  text 
for  one  of  his  bitterest  attacks  upon  the 
ex-President. 


JOHN   T.   BRUSH 

BASEBALL  lost  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  business  when  John  T.  Brush 
died,  if  the  opinion  of  Damon  Runyon,  the 
New  York  Americayi's  baseball  reporter, 
is  to  be  accepted.  He  was  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  able,  we  are  told,  to  have 
succeeded  in  any  line  of  endeavor  for 
which  he  had  any  adaptability.  Foresee- 
ing his  death,  which  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  Mr.  Brush  arranged  his  affairs  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  baseball  property, 
the  Giants,  will  be  administered  just  as 
before,  which  will  doubtless  be  reassuring 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York 
"  fans,"  who  for  a  decade  have  supported 
loyally  the  fine  aggregation  of  players 
under  John  J.  McGraw.  Here  is  Mr. 
Runyon's  tribute: 

For  a  long  time  he  had  been  practically 
helpless  through  illness,  but  through  it  all 
the  master  mind  which  had  wi-ought 
revolutions  in  organized  baseball  seemed 
to  gather  strength,  and  lime  and  again — 
sometimes  from  the  enforced  seclusion  of 
a  sick-room — he  wiselj'  directed  the  course 
of  affairs  in  the  old  league,  and  steered  his 
associates  through  dangerous  shoals. 

No  man,  and  especially  no  aggressive 
man,  enters  baseball  without  acquiring 
some  enemies,  but  all  during  the  day  even 
the  enemies  of  the  Giant  owner  were  pay- 
ing tribute  to  his  wonderful  ability. 

There  was  a  side  to  Brush  that  orilj'  his 
more  intimate  friends  knew.  He  was  ex- 
tremely literary  in  his  tastes,  and  a  re- 
markably well-informed  man  on  books 
and  writers.  He  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  James  Whitcomb  Rilej-,  and  the  news  of 
the  poet's  illness  some  time  ago  afifected 
Brush  deeply. 

Brush  was  a  great  baseball  legislator, 
and  some  of  the  wisest  provisions  written 
into  the  government  of  the  game  came 
from  his  hand.  His  monument  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  is  the  great  stadium 
at  the  Polo  Grounds,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  baseball  property  in  America. 

Those  who  knew  Brush  w-e*ll  were  very 
fond  of  him,  and  no  one  could  help  admir- 
ing the  indomitable  courage  of  the  man 
who  fought  on  and  on  against  grave  afflic- 
tion. He  was  essentially  a  "  big  leaguer," 
and  he  ran  the  Giants  on  a  lihtTal  scale. 
He  gave  McGraw  a  fr(>e  hand  in  the  man- 
agement, and  it  is  said  that  only  on  one 
occasion  in  recent  years  did  he  ev(>r  offer 
a  suggestion  that  had  to  do  with  the  play- 
ing end. 

That  was  in  the  case  of  Marquard  in 
19()S,  when  the  clamor  to  see  the  $11,000 
left-hander  was  so  great  that  Brush  sug- 
g(>sted  he  b(^  worked  in  a  game.  McGraw 
finally  (fon.stnted,  hut  after  Rube's  inglo- 
rious failure  Brush  decided  that  McGraw 
kntiw  l>est  about  such  matters.  However, 
Brush  always  Uwk  a  personal  interest  in 
every  player  and  followed  each  man's  work 
closely. 

Harry  Hemp.stead,  son-in-law  of  the  late 


CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 

No  Christmas  Dinner  is  complete  without 
an  Old-fashioned  Christmas  Pudding.  Use 
the  following  fine  recipe  with 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Dilute  two-thirds  can  of  Borden's 
Eagle  Brand  Coudensed  Milk  wiUi  one  and 
oiiH-fourth  cups  ot  water.  Bent  eight  eggs  very 
light:  add  to  them  half  the  milk  and  Iwat  both 
tiigether;  stir  in  gradually  one  pound  of 
cnuubled  craokers;  then  add  one  pound  suet 
(chopped  fine),  one  grated  nutmeg,  one  table- 
epoonfiil  cinnamon,  one  lea- 
spoonful  cloves, aiilnrh  of  salt, 
and  two  pounds  raiBins  (weigh 
alter  stoning  and  on  ttingtheni); 
lastly,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
milk.  Pour  into  a  pudding 
monld  and  steam  six  hours. 
Serve  with  vanilla  sauce. 

Write  forBorden't  RecipeBook 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality ' ' 
Eit.  1857  New  York 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 

"I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now  .is 
well  as  anybody.     "How?"    Oh. 
something      new  — THK 
MORLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
pftir  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
are  invisible.  I  would  not  kno 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  right. 

•The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  plasMs 
are  to  the  eyes.      Invisible, 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
hai'mless.     Anyone  can  adjust 
it."     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand 8ol<l-     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772,  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila. 
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, Print  yourown  cards,  circnlarn, 
bonk,  newspaper.  PRESS  $6.  lap- 
gerSlS,  Rotary  160.  All  easy. rule* 
sent.  Print  for  others,  big  prof- 
.«^^!»i\\\\\»K^ ! it-  Write  factor.v  for  press  eata- 


paper,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  Uei'idfD,  Cona, 


We  are  selling  more  and  more 
sausage  every  rear,  because  we 
still  use  the  same  honest,  old  -  fashioned 
methods  for  making  it — just  young  pig  pork, 
home  ground  spices  and  salt,  mi.xed  ancl  sea- 
soned oy  a  time  tried  and  taste  proven  recipe. 

All  ordrrs  M-o  innde  up  (iiul  sliippod  tho  s.iino  day 
roct'ived.  If  your  giooiT  dot'9  not  K<vp  our  saiia,ii;i>  wo 
r«ii  8tu>ply  l>y  <-!tpro8s  dirwt  siiywhori"  in  IJnit.'d  St.iii  s 
or  I'miada.  Wilti'  lis  and  w.-'ll  gladly  t.'ll  you  all  alioiit 
our  s.iusnire:  tlli-n  you  will  know  why  so  many  piopli- 
think  it  IS  the  l)ist  in  tho  world. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Box    610,    Fort    Atkinson,    Witconsin 
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president  of  the  Giants,  who  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  club,  will  un- 
doubtedly succeed  to  the  presidency. 
Hempstead  is  a  business  man  of  Indian- 
apolis— a  very  successful  business  man. 

For  some  time  past  lie  has  been^rradu- 
ally  getting  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
the  club,  and  it  is  very  likol.v  that  he  will 
follow  the  course  of  John  T.  Brush — let 
McGraw  run  the  baseball  end  of  the  prop- 
erty and  devote  himself  to  th(>  business 
end,  in  which  case  the  death  of  Brush  will 
have  no  material  effect  on  the  Giants  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  altho  it  is 
none  the  less  a  gra\  e  loss. 

Mrs.  Brush  is  probably  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  the  dead  nuignate's  estate,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  ball  club.  She  will, 
therefore,  be  the  second  woman  to  own, 
or  at  least  to  be  heavily  interested  in,  a 
big  league  club.  Mrs.  Helen  Britton,  of  St. 
Louis,  being  the  other. 

She  will  be  the  third  woman  in  the  United 
States  to  have  an  interest  in  a  large  base- 
ball property.  Mrs.  Agnes  Havenor,  of 
Milwaukee,  owns  the  ]\Iilwaukee  club  of 
the  American  Association,  one  of  the  large 
minor  leagues  of  the  country. 


THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 

At  Our  Jokes. — He  who  laughs  last  is  an 
Englishman. — Princeton  Tiger. 


Something  In  It. — Willie — "  Paw,  what 
is  a  stable  government." 

Paw — "  When  the  party  in  power  displays 
horse  sense,  my  son." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A  Slander. — Guest — "  I  have  eaten 
many  a  better  stew  than  this  !  " 

L.'VNDLORD  (enraged) — "  Not  in  this 
house  !  " — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


I 

Simple. — Englishman — "How  did  you 
manage  to  throw  straight  enough  to  hit 
that  window?  " 

Suffragette — "  I  aimed  at  the  wall." — 
Life. 


Where  Is  He? — '  Pa,  what  is  a  vara 
mis?  " 

"  A  Democrat,  my  son,  who  doesn't 
think  he's  going  to  get  some  sort  of  job 
soon." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


His  Chance. — "  Yes,  my  memory  is  get- 
ting \er3'  bad.  By  this  time  to-morrow  I 
.>hall  have  forgotten  everything  I  have  done 
to-day." 

*■  H'm  !  Could  you  oblige  me  with  the 
loan  of  a  fiver,  old  chap?  " — Til-Bits. 


Exactly. — Hoax — "  I  thought  you  said 
he  was  a  settlement  worker." 

JoAX— "  He  is." 

Hoax — "  Why,  he  tells  me  he's  a  bill 
collector." 

Jo  ax — "  Well?  " — Philadelphia    Record. 


A  Tear  Spiller. — "'  What  do  you  do  when 

you  forget  your  lines?  " 

"■  I  just  repeat  the  multiplication  table 
in  a  muffled  voice,"  said  the  emotional  ac- 
tress. "  I  had  the  house  in  tears  the  other 
night  over  nine  times  nine  are  eighty-one." 
—  Washington   Herald. 


Sunset  Limited 

California  Train  de  Luxe 


This  world  famous  train  represents  the  highest 
standard  in  luxurious  passenger  equipment. 

Library,  barber,  ladies'  maid,  buffet,  bath,  manicure, 
observation  car,  valet,  stenographer.  Oil  burning  loco- 
motives, eliminating  smoke  and  cinders.  Rock  ballast, 
dust-free  roadbed.     Automatic  electric  block  signals. 

Genial  climate  permitting  open  windows  all 
the  way.  These  advantages  afford  a  delightful- 
ness  and  comfort  in  travel  unexcelled. 

The  crowning  enjoyment  is  the  beauty  and 
fascination  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
countrv  traversed. 

Southern  Pacific   Sunset   Route 

New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Choice  of  Rail  or  Steamship  Lines  to  New  Orleans 

Write  for  Southern  Pacific  Literature  full 
of  fascinating  information  and  illustrations 

L.  H.  NUTTING,    General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 

1158  Broadway  Room    13,   366   Broadway  l    Broadway 

(.27th  blieet)  (Franklin  Stuut)  (Bowline  Qieen) 

New    York 


SaVo  Air  Moistener  ^ 

Fill  with  water  and  hans        '^ 
on  back  of  any  Radiator 

l*re^#'iit«  air  tiryiie.^:^.    Mitkea  it  lit  0 

If    ihe  Inngs.       No  Jutlor  bill".      S.cvi- 

'<^  I'lrnitiire    shrinking,    ptmio    wnrpin^; 

vvhM  paper  rrni-kiiig.     Sl<»ney  reriitiile 

_-     il' n'>t  satisfactoiy  iiftrr  30  iliivn'  fif  'Ce 

^iy.   tr-il      Or.ler  now,  „r  write  for  fipp  l;  *^.00 

SavoMfg.Co.,Dept.K.5856  S.Park  Ave  Cliicaeo 


It 


'4e 


THE  ENGINE/REFINEMENT 
/i'nes(  boats  tA'ai^/bai 

For  Runabouts, Cruisers  and  Speed  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog 

Sterling  Engine  Co. " ^f.^?i:;:T  1:' 


Gum  by  the  Box    C»et  this  new  assortment — 
m.       ma    -.  «,-  7  packs,  38  sticks,  delicious 

by  Mail  25c  flavors— Spearmint 

IMnvc>l  Ymnv  r^ift    (Cinnamon.    Pepsin    and 
IXOVei  Amas  OlII     Panama-the  newest  flavor. 

Packed  in  handsome  holiday  box;  postpaid  2jc.  If  inter- 
e--ted  in  exclusive  agency  right-;,  ask  for  --elling  jilan. 

HELMET    CHEWING    GUM    CO.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of    iiKiKiiij    jK-rf.ri    fiuplicait-b   wiiJi    tli* 
Dans    Ull'UOVfcU    Tlp-lop    lliiplir«t«r. 
No  intricate  mechanism.     No  printer's 
ink.     Alwajs  roady.     100  copies  frooi 
pen-written  and  r>0  from  lype-writ- 
t<'ii  original    Useful  in  any  Ifiitincas 
Sent    on  Ten   Days*  Trial    With<tDt 
l^■p«lsil       r<'iiipleti-        Dnplirator 
r.-ntains  roll  nf  *•  l)an«ro  "    OlUif 
Parrhmeot  ftacb  diipliratinz  ^MT 
surfare.   wliirli  ran  ^te  ns*'d  over  and  over  a^raui.  priee  -      ^•' 

KELIS  r.  U.ilS  Ul'I'r.ll'ATOU  CO.,  Dans  Itldg.,  Ill  John  ^t^  .N.  T, 
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Broadway  Limited 


20  Hours 

New  York  and  Chicago 


Leave  NEW  YORK: 

Leave  CHICAGO 

-    12.40  P. 

M 

Pennsylvania  Station 

-    2.45  P. 

M. 

Arrive  NEW  YORK: 

Hudson  Terminal   -    -    - 

-    2.45  P. 

M. 

Hudson  Terminal      -    - 

-     y.36  A. 

M 

Arrive  CHICAGO 

-    9.45  A. 

M. 

Pennsylvania  Station    - 

-       9.40  A. 

M 

One  Block  from  Broadway 


AH  Steel  Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
lisiliii;;  <  aiMl><  iinil  !SI:iiii|m>)I 
Stntloiior.v,  Correct  Styles  from 
■n  Elctanl  Sliop  at  .MoUerjite  I'rlccs.  Samples  upon  riqiast 
M'CI'.TT,  :tI7  \.  Cliiii-ION  StiTPt.  BaUiinoi-o.  I«I<I. 


Wedding 


Get  rid  of  your  heating  troubles.  Have 
the  temperature  of  your  home  exactly  as 
you  want  it  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Enjoy  complete  comfort  and  burn  less 
fuel.     Install  a 


M£/tT0f£GUL/tron 

Has  l)ten  the  standard  for 
30  years.  Latest  model  has 
an  8  day  time  attachment — 
the  de  luxe  device  of  all 
makes  and  models.  Clock 
detachable. 

Write  for  booklet  showing 
all  models  with  complete 
descriptions. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

EXCrCTlVR   Ullicrfl   ASn     rAtTDKT 

27S4  Fourth  Avcnae,  Sontb 

Minneiota,  Minn. 

fllB  Kftit  ^VimhlnKlon  St  .S>  i-(iriiiip 

144  HIkIi  Hirrol,  llu.lnn 

■OLD  bT  TIIF  rn-'AIINOTKAliF 

KVKHYWIIKHK 

l(lilllMM«'.i''Vi  1    ■•"iTT" 


Buy  This  Lamp  \^ 
for  Comfort's  SaHne  a\ 

and  to  increase  your  seeing  power  —  your  eye- 
work  efficiency  —  and  because  it's  wise  to  be 
goodtoyojireyes. 

"  Emeralite"  light  is  strong,  direct  and  scientifi- 
cally toned  to  a  rich,  soothing  "daylightness." 
Tlie  adjustable  Glass  Shade,  emerald  green 
outside,  opal  inside,  reflects  a  direct  light  just 
where  you  want  it— no  glare,  no  shadows. 


/nEPALFTB 


OCSK     «Mi>  TABLE. 


LAMPS 


desks 


make  ideal  holiday  gifts.  They  are  made  in 
a  score  of  unique  and  handsome  styles  and  de- 
signs (brass  or  bronze)  for  office  tables  or 
for  parlor  table,  piano,  library,  den, 
sick-room;  for  dentists, 
doctors,  artists,  stu- 
dents ;  for  anyone  who 
appreciates  a  perfect 
light  that's  good  for 
the  eyes.  Our  book 
pictures  and  describes 
the  different  styles, 
shows  the  "Emeralite" 
(ilass  Shade  in  color, 
and  gives  prices.  Send 
for  it. 

Address  Dept.  D. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 
38  WarrcD  St.       New  York 


Up-to-Date. — "  Are  you  interested  in 
contemporary  history?  " 

"  Not  much.  I  am  more  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  now." — Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 


Time  Enough. — Voice  (over  'phone) — 
>5  Oh,  doctor,  our  baby  has  swallowed  a 
coffee-spoon.     Come  quickh'." 

M.D. — "  Don't  worry.  He  will  live 
until  I  get  there." — Life. 

Success  Assured. — Chicago  has  a  school 
for  brides.  If  it  guarantees  every  gradu- 
ate a  position  it  is  Ijound  to  become  the 
most  popular  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


His  Mother's  Crime. — A  guild  of  god- 
parents to  save  children  from  incongruous 
names  is  being  suggested.  The  late  Canon 
Bardslej%  author  of  a  book  on  English 
names,  told  the  ston,'  of  what  was  probably 
the  most  idiotic  name  ever  bestowed  upon 
an  unfortunate  infant.  A  woman  had  her 
son  baptized  What,  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  cause  amusement  in  future  years,  when, 
being  asked  his  name,  he  should  reply, 
';  What."— Londort  Chronicle. 


The  Count  in  California. 

At  1  P.M.  the  count  was  10 
In  Dr.  Wilson's  favor:  then 
T.  Roosevelt  had  a  little  run 
And  led  the  Jerseyman  by  1 
At  midnight.     Flashed  upon  the  wires 
To  all  the  nation's  sons  and  sires 
The  news  came  A\inging  that  by  dawn 
Another  precinct  Woodrow'd  draTvii 
In  the  count  in  California. 

High  noon  arrived  across  the  plains: 
The  word  was  wafted:   "  Teddy  gains  !  T 
Bull  Moosers  shouted,  "  We  are  it  !  " 
And  fires  of  celebration  lit ; 
But  just  about  the  twilight  hour 
The  clouds  of  doubt  began  to  lower, 
For  once  again  it  went  for  Woody 
And  all  the  Democrats  cried  "  Goody  !  '.' 
At  the  count  in  California. 

The  midnight  "  Uxtraj's  "  shrilled  the  news 

That  Roosemoose  was  the  real  "  Who's 

Who  "  in  the  Golden  State,  by  leading 

His  rival  at  the  latest  reading. 

His  sure  plurality  was  7 — 

Then  Woodrow  passed  him  by  1 1 ; 

And  then,  of  course,  at  half-past  10 

The  Oyster  Bayman  led  again 

In"  the  count  in  California. 

'Twas  Teddy's  State  for  half  of  Sunday; 
Then  Woodrow  carried  it  on  Monday; 
By  Tuesday  night  the  vote  was  tied, 
But  Thursday  morning  Shasta  shied 
A  precinct  down  from  up  the  creek 
That  had  been  wabbling  all  the  week; 
On  first  report  it  went  for  Ted 
On  second  thought  for  Wilson  road 
In  the  count  in  California. 

When  Ted  is  one  of  age's  %\Tecks, 
When  Wood  becomes  an  ancient  Ex, 
When  peace  upon  Madero  sits, 
When  European  Turkey  quits. 
When  Hades  freez(>s  over,  when 
Fourteen  and  5  add  up  to  10, 
When  Taft  is  IVe  =<lcnt  again. 
Then  maybe  w(>  shall  hear  at  last 
How  California's  vote  was  cast — 
By  the  count  in  California. 
liobcrtus  Love  in  the  Xew    York  Sun. 
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Trax'el  and  Resort  Directory      TroN'el  and  Resort  Direc  torij 


Round  the  World 

Including   >«utli  Alrica  and  Aus- 
tralia, Jan.  22. 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
Four  Magnificent  Tours, 
Jai..  2?,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  20,  June  28. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 
Egypt   with   or    without  the  Holy 
Land,    inchidingr    Mediterranean 
Countries,  Jan.  8,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  19. 

JAPAN 

Cherry  Blossom  Tours.    Trans-Si- 
berian Route  optional. 
Feb.  14,  March  13. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Spain,  Algeria,  Italy  &  Riviera 
Frequent  departures  Jan.  to  May. 

Various  V'urs  of  earh  type  —  Small  Patties. 
Ideal  Lea<ieis— The  biest  of  everything 

Send  fur  book  that  interests  V"U. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorlc 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


For  a 
Winter  Trip 


BERMUDA 


Achiirminu  little  Isian'l  world.  only48  hours 
from  New  York.  Climiite  mild  but  invigor- 
iitinK-  Supeit)  drivinc,  s.iddle  riding,  (,'olf, 
teunis,  \achting.  anil  sea  bulbing. 

The 
well-known 


PRINCESS  HOTEL 

lirovides  true  comfort  in  full  mciisurc: 
modern  service  throuKhout,  including  elei- 
tric  liKht,  telephones,  crill  room,  tiled 
swimming  pool.     0|n-n  December  to  May. 

Howe  &  Tworoger,  Mgrs.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


Itoea  (irnnde 
F  I.  0  K  1  U  A 


GASPARILLA  INN 

First  Season       First  Class       Write  for  Booklet 

Everything  New  and   Modern.      Opens 
January  1st.     Under  Management  of 

MR.  FRANK  H.  ABBOTT 
Through  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeper  leaves  Jack- 
sonville daily  g.30  p.m., arrives  Boca  Grande 
next  day  i  P  M.    Beautiful  Gulf  He^ch,  Surf 
Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Hunting. 


University  Travel 


Tin-:  >Ii:i>ITERRANKAN 
THK  MLK 
PAI-KSTINE 
GRKKCK 

Sailiiiffs  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athena  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Setid  for  illustrated  announcement. 
BUREAU   or    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston 
New  York  Office  225  Fifth  Ave. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
rUNK  rOlRH      <;i.KNSKALI,S.  N.  T. 


I  ki"  He  it  tu  1  ravel  ■ 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 

Exclusive  arrangements;  tours  de  luxe. 
Jan  21  from  New  York  eastward;  Feb.  14 
and  Mar. 15  from  San  Francisco  westward. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

.Sail  Feb.  1st  Ironi  New  York. 
The   Collver  Method     The   Best   of  Evenrthing 

Send  for  a  nnouncements. 
lO  lritiil>    l'l:ifi',  ■(•■'•ion,   M.-ms. 


The  Panama  Canal 

Or  the  West  Indies, 

without  sending  for  the  booklet  of  the  21- 
day  limited  cruises,  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  4, 
191.1.  of  the  New  Touring  .Steamship 
yiKPHANOoi  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE, 

visitinn  C'olon,  I'anania,  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, Port  Antonio  and  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica;  and  Havana.  Cuba. 

21  DAYS-$100.00  UP 

Limited  to  150  passengers.  Ample  deck 
space  owing  to  small  numbercarricd.  No 
difficulties  in  obtaining  carriages  or  con- 
veyances at  ports  of  call.  .Sena  lor  hand- 
some illustrated  Booklet  105. 

nomti\<i  Si  <'o. 

17  Buttorj  I'Inoe,  .\«>w  Vork 

Or  any  totn-ltit  agent 


Travel  with  Dunning 

THE  NILE  TO  THE  2iND  CATARACT 

Palestine.     jMiiuary,     Pebniary     and    March. 
Unsinpasst'd  tour.      BiK»k  early 

Sprins  and  summer  t^mrs  to  Europe.     Tours 

Around  the  World-   Private  parties  a  specialty. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  ft  CO. 

lOSCoiisre^ational  House.  Boston 

605  Sprenkels-Call  Bldt:  .  San  Pranr-isoo. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

A  Remarkable  4  Months'  Tonr  Under  Escort 
!»<'<•.  -iH  lo.^la.v  -i.  iiil  175 

".•\11   -jxpenses."     First-class  throughout 
Japan    ill    4'lierr.v    ItloNMoiii  Time 

Send  for  Booklet 

THE    PILGRIM   TOURS 

Rav.mond  &  Wmico.MU  Co.,  Agts. 

Old    S<iiitli  «  liiir<-li  Itldff.,   IIONtnn 

■.£■^5  Fillli  .tteiiiif.  .\ew  Voi-li 


EAGER  TOURS 

.Small  select  parties,  high  grade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  THE  ORIENT  in  Feb., 
March  and  .April,  J650  upward.  Summer 
Tours  to  EUROPE.  Write  for  "Ocean  .Sail- 
ings" a  booklet  for  independent  travelers 
with  rates  and  s.iilings  for  all  lines. 
Thr  F.aerer  Toui'h.  :!US  > .  Charles  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Parties  sailing 
e  V  e  r  .V  month 
January  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes. 

I>e>t    uiiinanement,    best    testimonials,  and 

the  lowest  iirices  in  the  World, 

TEHI'LE    TOl'KS,  8  llearon  .Street,  Kostoii,  Maaa. 

Ksyi)t.Palestiiie,Greece,  Jan.  25,  April 

9.  Co-operative.  Best  value.  Lowest  price. 
Thorough,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
Small  select  party.  Conducted  by  Prof.  Libby. 
LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 


Europe 


Orient 


University  Prints 


2.0(10  ftt  one  cent  each.     Or.'ck   Hanrtliook   l)y  Kd- 

nmnd  Von  Mach,  1  vol . .  $  1 .  .')0.      Italian  Haiidhooks 

2  vols..  $1.50  eicli.     Send  2e  Btain|i  for  r.it.-ilo^iie 

UIIKICAU  «>■''  r.MVKKMII'V  TU.lVKr 

19  TRINITY  PLACK.  BOSTON. 

NEW  VORK  OFFICK.  22.'j  FIFTH  AVE. 


I'cr^^onally    <'<>iiducl<Ml    i*ai-l  I<>k  in 
Mat.  .lull)-  aiMl  .liil^    lo  lli<> 

co.\'ri.\i':\T  \\n  itiiitisii  isM':s 

\OltW.tY,S\VI':ill':\  A  IMO.X.M.tKK 

Si;.NI)  FOIt   ITINKRAIilKS. 
IVe  have  unequalled  facilities  for  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
Ne^v  y'ork  or  Boston.      H  rite  for  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

GiCOllGE  E.  .Marsters 
24S  Washington  St  ,  Bc.>ton    31  W.  30tli  St  .  N   V 


CRUISES 
Orient  New  York 

Jiimiarv  28 

S.  S.  CINCINNATI 

80  days  —  $325  and  u]) 

including  all  landing  and 

embarking  expenses. 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR  TOURS 


^' 


Around  the  World ' 

l"riiiii  San  I'rancisco  Feb.  6  I 

S.  .s.  Cleveland  110  days— 

$650  up  includiny:  all 

necessary  expenses. 


To  p 

thel 


anama 


Canal 


West  Indies,  Beriunda  and 

the  Spanish  Main. 
8  CRUISES  by  S.  S.  Vic- 
toria Luise  and  the  S.  .s. 

Moltke  during  Jan.,  Feb.. 

Mar.  and  Apl. 


Weekly  Tours 

by  Atlas  Line  to  Jamaica 
and  Panama  Canal. 


Write  for  full  information 

Hamburg- A  merican 
Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE 
AUSTRALIA  19  DAYS 

VIA    HONOLULU    AND    SAMOA 

The  i'lea-aiileht  and  Musi  Cunifurlalile  Itoiite 

SPI.K.MIIU  TWIN  >i('ltEW  |(l  (Hint.  .11  MciuiK-r 
"SIKKRA.-    ■    Sci.VOMA   •  an.l        Vl.NTIRA     ' 

KOK  IIEST.RECKEATION  and  I'LEASfKE  n..r.tller 
trip  i-oinpnres  with  this   in    M".M.«F.R  or  WINTER. 

STEVENSON  siiid  of  Samoa:  ■"No  part  of  the 
world  exert.^i  the    same  attraetive  power  upon  the 

ii'i'o  Honolulu  ;!;':L'X:  Sydney  $300 

ROl'.NDTHE  WORI.K  JtMM)  Hteahin:  *3T.5  2ti.l 
cabin,  via  Ceylon.  Egypt,  Italy,  etc.  Libeial  stop- 
overs. 

Sailings  every  two  weeks:  Dec.  17.  31.  .Ian.  14.  28, 
Feb.  11,  i'l  .  etc.  Write  or  wire  NOW  for  Ijerths 
Send  for  folder. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO, 
673  Market  St.  San  Francitco 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
beat  Open  and  Closed 
Automobile*  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  including 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  ut. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"Through  Europe  in  an 
Auto."  fully  describes  our 
cervices.  The  itineraries 
in  this  book  cover  all 
motoring  territory  in  the 
British  Isles  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Everyone  planning  a  visit  to 
Europe  will  find  this  free 
book  useful  —  especially 
those  who  think  of  shipping 
their  own  cars. 

Write  lo  us  ahoul  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVKL    SOCIKl  Y 
.  1    26.30  Morning   Post    Building* 
'&    The  Strand,  London,  England 


'°^'-«'^, 


<i  <»  I  \  <i   T  O    W  .%  >•  11  i  .\  «■  I  O  V   • 

Kead    Hiirriit    K.    .Monroe's    '    Wsmli- 
inKloii:    lis   SiKlitH  iiiMi  lii^iKlilN.  " 

Illustrated.     $1.00. 

FINK  k  «  t(;Ntl,I,S  COMPANY,  New  Vorll 


By 


38^ 


MOP* 


The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co, 

SANDERSON  &  SON.  Gen.Agents. 

NEW  YORK-  -CHICAGO 

22  StKt*   Streat  15  S&Lb  S.ll.   SI. 

W  H  EAVES  NE  PA.  200  Washington  SUBoston 

OBANY  STEAMSHIP  TICKET  AGENT 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

November  23. — Charles  Bourseul,  French  pioneer 
in  telephone  invention,' dies  in  Paris  at  the  age 
of  82.  . 
Official  reports  from  Nicaragua  say  order  has 
been  restored,  and  all  but  400  of  the  3.000 
American  marines  and  bluejackets  have  been 
withdrawn. 

November  2.t. — The  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress at  Ba,sel.  Switzerland,  with  delegates 
from  twenty  countries  voting,  protests  against 
a  possible  war  among  the  Powers  over  the 
Balkan  trouble. 
William  F.  MonjT)enny,  director  of  the  London 
Times,  dies. 


November  28. — President  Victoria  of  .San   Do- 
mingo resigns. 
The  fourth  Russian  Duma  a.ssembles.  with  the 
more  progressive  element  in  control,  and  M. 
Kodzianko  is  reelected  President. 

noinestic 

November  22. — Sidna  Allen,  member  of  the  out- 
law Allen  flan  who  a.ssassinated  .liidge  Thorn- 
ton Ma.ssie  and  other  court  officials  at  Hills- 
ville,  Va.,  is  given  fifteen  years  in  the 
penitentiary  for  .second-degree  murder. 

November  23. — It  is  annoimccd  at  Washington 
that  Manuel  Calero.  the  Mexican  Ambassa- 
dor, has  re-signed  and  will  return  to  Mexico  next 
spring. 

Episcopal  Bishop  Herman  S.  Hoffman  dies  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia. 


Xoveinber  24. — .\  Iward  of  arbitration,  i)a.s,sing 
upon  the  controversy  between  the  railway  engi- 
neers on  flftv-two  roads  east  of  Chicago  and 
north  of  Norfolk,  fixes  a  minimum  wage,  which 
means  higher  |)ay  on  many  of  the  lines,  and 
ri^commeiids  compulsory  arbitration  laws. 
The  ruling  is  effective  one  year  ending  May 
1,  1913. 

November    2.5. — United    States    Senator    Isidor 
Uayner  of  Maryland  dies  at  Baltimore. 
John  T.   Brush,  owner  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional League  baseball  team,  dies. 

November  20. — .Joseph  .1.  Ettor.  .\rturo  Giovan- 
nitti.  and  .Joseph  Caru.so.  indicted  for  mur- 
der in  connection  with  the  death  of  a  woman 
striker  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  are  acquitted  at 
Salem. 

November  28. — Four  persons  are  killed  and  about 
.55  hiu-t  in  a  railroad  wrwk  at  (ilcn  Loch,  Pa. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


;  ) 


Chafinc  Dish 

No.  36SI97.  with 

'  'Alcolite  Burner ' '  Stove. 


If  you  wish  to  give  real 
pleasure  at  Christinas 
time,  make  your  gift 
one  of  the  remarkable 
Manning-Bowman  Al- 
cohol Gas  Stove  Chaf- 
iNG  Dishes. 

Do  not  forget  that  this  Chafing 
Dish  is  totally  unlike  any  other 
make,  in  that,  while  with  the 
tiame  turned  low  it  may  be  used 
like  any  other  for  impromptu 
entertainment,  the  wonderful 
ALCOLITE  BURNER  STOVE, 
which  is  a  part  of  it,  can  be  made 
to  furnish  an  intense  blue  flame 
that  is  as  powerful  as  a  gas  range 
burner. 

This  intense  heat  which  the  Al- 
colite Burner  furnishes  is  made 
by  burning  gas  automatically 
generated  from  alcohol.  It  is 
easily  controlled,  entirely  safe, 
and  is  so  powerful  that  a  FULL 
MEAL  may  be  cooked  over  it. 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 
Chafing  Irishes 

Alcolite  Burner'** 

make  the  preparation  of  family 
suppers,  hasty  luncheons  and 
picnic  spreadseasy  and  pleasant. 
They  are  madein  many  styles,  of 
copper,  nickel-plate  and  silver- 
plate,  and  the  food  pan  in  each 
is '  'ivory  enamel"  lined  and  acid 
proof.  The  one  we  picture  is 
No.  368/97— a  beautiful  model, 
highly  finished,  and,  of  course, 
equipped  with  the  "ALCO- 
LITE'' BURNER  STOVE  and 
the  "ivory  enamel"  food  pan. 

All  large  dealers  keep  these  Chafers, 
We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Electric 
Cooking  devices,  including  Cliafing 
Dishes,  Coffee  Percolators,  Toasters, 
Water  Heaters,  etc.  Write  for  recipe 
book  and  catalog  No.  M-3. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 
Merlden,  Conn. 

Also  makera  of  MannlngBowman  Pot  and 
Urn  Coffe«  Percolators,  Eclipse  Bread  Makers, 
Alcohol  Can  Stoves,  Chafing  Dish  Accessories 
and  the  Cr'.-brated  M  ct  B  Brass,  Copper  and 
Mlcksl  l-oUsh, 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  if  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  hear  in  rr\ind  thai  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


".I.  F.  R.."  Oskaloosa,  la.— "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct?  'I  havt-  f>ut  one  sentiment  for 
the  soldier,  living  or  dead — cheers  for  the  living, 
and  tears  for  the  dead.'" 

The  .sentence  is  correct.  In  "the  soldier,"  the 
definite  article  is  what  is  called  the  generic  article; 
that  is.  by  "the  soldier"  is  meant  "the  class  of 
men  called  soldiers."  The  wTiter  or  speaicer  does 
not  mean  "the  living  soldier  or  the  dead  soldier  " 
— two  subjects  for  sentiment,  but  only  one  subject, 
namely,  "the  soldier."  For  this  subject  liis  senti- 
ment is.  "Clicers  for  the  hving.  and  tears  for  the 
dead." 

'W.  D.  M.."  Athens.  Ga. — (1)  "Please  give 
t  lie  form  of  the  second  ptyson  singular,  past  tense, 
of  the  verb  'to  be'  in  tiic  different  modes.  (2)  Is 
not  t  he  form  '  you  was "  correct  except  for  contrary- 
to-fact  conditions?  " 

Indicative  mode:  J,  he  was,  thou  wast;  ue.you, 
they  were.  Subjunctive  mode:  /,  he  were,  thou 
wcrl  (or  were);  we,  you.  they  were.  Thou  wast, 
thou  wert  are  used  only  in  Biblical  or  poetic  or 
elevated  style.     You  was  is  never  correct. 

"R.  S.  H.."  Brockton.  Mass. — "Is  the  title  of 
Charles  Dickens's  book.  'Our  Mutual  Friend,' 
grammatically  correct?" 

The  title  is  erroneous.  It  should  be  "Our 
Common  Friend,"  if  it  is  to  designate  a  third 
person  who  is  a  friend  to  each  of  two  people. 
That  third  person  is  their  common  friend. 

"F.  W.  K.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Kindly  indicate 
which  rendition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  correct: 
■  P'orgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespa.ss  against  us,'  or  'Those  who  trespass 
against  us.' " 

.So  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  both  forms 
are  correct.  The  first  is  that  used  in  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  second  in  the 
American  Prayer-Book  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  But  neither  of  your  quotations 
expresses  the  idea  that  is  e.xprest  in  the  scriptural 
form  of  the  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  9-13;  Luke  .xi.  2-4). 

"W.  .T.  W.,"  Bethany.  Mo. — "(1)  Please  state 
if  the  following  sentence  is  correct:  'Will  you  dis- 
honor your  mother,  her  who  is  your  best  friend? ' 
(2)  When,  if  ever,  is  it  allowable  to  end  a  sentence 
with  a  preposition?  (3)  Is  the  following  a  strong 
sentence:  'This  is  the  greatest  nation  God  ever 
smiled  upon'?" 

(1)  The  sentence  is  correct  in  grammar.  It 
could  be  improved  in  rhetoric.  (2)  A  sentence 
may  be  ended  with  a  preposition  whenever  the 
presence  of  the  preposition  does  not  weaken  the 
effect  by  heaping  up  unstrest  syllables.  (3)  The 
sentence  you  quote  is  stronger  than  it  would  be 
with  the  preposition  anywhere  else  in  the  clause: 
"The  greatest  nation  upon  which  God  ever 
smiled"  would  be  both  pedantic  and  weak. 

".T.  A.  P.."  Trois-Rivi.res.  P.  Q.— "Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  correct?  'I  yesterday  wrote  to 
.\ our  aunt.'  Should  the  word  'yesterday'  be 
placed  after  the  verb  or  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence?" 

The  i)ropcr  i)Iace  in  your  sentence  for  "yester- 
day "  depends  upon  how  you  wish  to  distribute  the 
emphasis  in  the  sentence.  "Yesterday  I  wrote," 
"I  wrote  yesterday,"  and  "I  wrote  to  your  aunt 
yesterday,"  are  all  three  better  in  arrangement 
than  the  original  .sentence. 

•C.  H.  .T.  D.."  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  in- 
form me  as  to  tlu"  iiropcr  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun  '  I '  at  the  begiiming  of  a  letter." 

The  movement  in  business  English  is  toward 
directness,  brevity,  frankness,  Tiaturalne.ss.  Set 
forms,  comi)llineiUary  phrases,  stiltetl  circumlocu- 
tions, stock  phrases  are  all  coming  to  be  less  and 
less  used.  But  a  man  can  be  natural,  matter-of- 
fact,  brief,  and  yet  bo  a  gentleman.  So  l)usine.ss 
intercourse  can  l)e  relieved  of  much  that  is  merely 
formal  or  petrified  without  l)ec<)miiig  brazen.  If 
an  "I"  comes  naturally  as  the  opening  word,  any 
effort  to  avoid  putting  it  first  is  likely  to  betray 
itself.  Nevertheless,  the  Chair  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  its  correspondent. 


^tr.  Collins  of  Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  tuis  here  a 
very  effetti-e  interior  design  worked  out  by  use 
of  Heaver  Hoard  walls  find  ceilings. 


DEAVER 
BOARD 


Mr.  H.  S.  Lewis  of  Beaver  Falls, 
N.  Y..  built  this  Beaver  Board  bil- 
liard-room quickly  and  economically. 


If  you  don't  know  the  forty- 
one  advantages  of  Beaver  Board, 
write  at  once  for  "Beaver  Board 
and  its  Uses."  This  book  will  tell 
you  why  Beaver  Board  is  used  for 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  type 
of  building,  new  or  remodeled. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

Made  of  pure-wood-fibre,  put  up  in  panels 
and  tlien  painted — never  covered  with  un- 
sanitary paper — resists  heat,  cold  and  sound; 
doesn't  crack  or  deteriorate;  quicldy  and  easily 
put  up  in  any  season. 

GENUINE  BEAVER  BOARD  has  our 
registered  trade-mark  on  every  panel  and 
sample.  It  has  also  a  light-cream  color  all  the 
way  through,  that  comes  only  from  sanitary, 
durable  PURE  WOOD  FIBRE.  Insist  on  see- 
ing both  trade-mark  and  color  fciefore  buying. 

THE  BEAVER  COMPANIES 

United  States:  612  Beaver  Road,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Canada:  712  Wall  St.,   Beaverdale.  Ottawa 

Gt. Britain : 4  Southampton  Row,  Russell Sq ,  London 
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VILLAGE  VIEW  APPLES 

WINESAPS-MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIGS 


Remember  the  old 
farm  apples — right  off 
the  trees— with n  luscious  flavor 

T  hat's  villa(;k  vn:\v  apples 

— srown  in  the  crisp,  b.ilmy  mountain 
air  ot  Virginia.      The  pei  iiliar  soil  here 
gives  them  their  luscious  ti.ivor.    Ripened 
on  the  trees,  p.nckcd  in  strong  cushioned 
boxes  and  shipped  direct  to  you  from  tlie  or 
cliards— no  cold  storage— no  middleman's  profit. 
100  Choice  Apples  $4.00 
Winesaps,    Mammoth    Black    Twigs 
One  variety  to  each  box-  no  assortments 
This  is  a  rare  treat  we  offer  you.    We  pack 
apples  tliat  are  absolutely  perfectand  deliver 
tlieni  to  your  home  lor  less  tlianyou  pay  for 
the  cold  storage  kind. 

Cur   output    is    liinitrd — order  lo-d»y.     Romit 

rh.'ck  or  iiionoy  «  rder.  Wo  prep.*iy  express  eiist 

ot  the  Mississippi.     Snti^fAOtion  piinranteed. 

Uofcroncer  IN'Oples  Nntionnl  Bank,Lyiii.||. 

l)Hi-(»,  Va.     Write  your  nnine.  postoftire 

111(1  expiTSS  i.ftli'e  pl.iiiilv     ,\d'ir.-S!l 

VILLAGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS 

IttiT  10.  LoTinf  t«in<  ^  a 

I    M   M..r-Irv.O\VMfr    ,,- 
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TOPICS      OF      THE      DAY 


A  SMASHING  BLOW  AT  RAILROAD  MERGERS 


THP]  HAPPY  RESULTS  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Harriman  merger  ease  call  out  optimistic 
comments  practically  all  along  the  line.  While  Mr. 
Harriman's  great  railroad  combination  receives  a  decree  of  dis- 
solution, it  seems  probable  that 
the  central  feature  of  his  dream,  | 
an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at 
Sem  Francisco,  wall  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. Moreover,  while  the  Anti- 
trust Law  is  again  vindicated  in 
a  crucial  test,  it  is  predicted  that 
nobody  vnll  suffer  any  serious 
loss.  When,  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  a  lower  Federal 
<.-ourt  found  the  Harriman  mer- 
ger legal  on  the  ground  that  the 
amount  of  competition  between 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  was  so  slight  that  its 
suppression  did  not  constitute 
restraint  of  trade  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
Judge  Hook  in  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion declared  that  this  decision 
■'so  greatlj'  narrowed  the  act  of 
Congress  that  very  little  is  left 
of  it,  when  applied  to  railroads." 
Those  who  shared  Judge  Hook's 
misgivings  are  now  rejoicing 
over  the  unanimous  reversal  of 
the  Circuit  Court's  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  "Loosed  be  the  tie 
that  binds,"  paraphrases  one 
paragrapher,  now  seems  likely 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in 
railroad  combinations. 

This  latest  Supreme  Court 
essay  at  ''unscrambling  eggs" 
is  described  by  the  Washington 

C'orrespondents  as  the  most  important  railroad  judgment  ren- 
dered since  the  Northern  Securities  ease.  The  decision  gives 
the  Union  Pacific  ninety  days  in  w^hich  to  devise  a  workable 


THE    PKKSIDENT    OK   THE    H.VKRIMAX    SYSTEM. 

.liKlgi'  Cohort  S.  I.ovctt  has  now  on  his  hands,  as  the  result 
of  a  Siiprcnic  Court,  decision,  tlic  problem  of  dissolving  the 
railroad    combination    which    Edward    H.    Harriman   built    up. 


I)lan  for  getting  rid  of  its  Southern  Pacific  stock,  thereby  sur- 
rendering its  domination  of  a  great  .system  which  operates  by 
rail  and  water  half  way  round  the  world  from  New  York  to 
China.      This  domination  was  established  as  far  back  as   1901, 

when  Edward  H.  Harriman 
botight  for  the  Union  Pacific 
the  Huntington  and  Hawley  in- 
terests in  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  Government  suit  against 
this  merger,  which  has  at  last 
resulted  in  a  dissolution  decree, 
was  filed  nearh'  five  years  ago. 
The  Supreme  Court  finds — 

"that  prior  to  the  stock  pur- 
chase the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  w^ere  competing 
systems  of  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  acted 
independently  as  to  a  large 
amount  of  such  carrying  trade, 
and  that  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  stock  in  question  the 
dominating  power  of  the  Union 
Pacific  has  eliminated  competi- 
tion Vjetween  these  two  systems, 
and  that  such  domination  makes 
the  comV)ination  one  in  restraint 
of  trade  within  the  meaning  of 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2,  1890.  and 
the  transaction  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  interstate  trade 
within  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  the  act." 

The      Court      remarks      that 
"while  the  law  may  not  l)e  able 
to   enforce   competition,    ii    can 
reach  combinations  which  ren- 
der competition  impracticable." 
It   points  out   that   the  fact   of 
the    purchase    of    a    controlling 
stock    interest    being    "legal    in 
the  State  where  made  and  within  corporate  powers  conferred  by 
State  authority"  constitutes  no  defense  if  it  "contravenes  the 
provisions  of  the  Antitrust  Act."      Admitting  that  the  Union 
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Pacific  owns  only  46  per  cent,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock, 
it  points  out  that  the  ownership  of  less  than  a  legal  majority 
of  the  stock  of  a  competing  Une  may  give  control  of  that  hne. 
On  this  point  it  says: 

"It  may  be  true  that  in  small  corporations  the  holding  of 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  would  not  amount  to  control, 
but  the  testimony  in  this  ease  is  ample  to  show  that,  distributed 
as  the  stock  is  among  many  stockholders,  a  compact,  united 
ownership  of  46  per  cent,  is  ample  to  control  the  operations  of 
the  corporation." 

Such  control  is    illegal,  declares  the  court,  even  when  not 
actually  used  to  the  pub- 
lic's detriment,  because: 

"It  directly  tends  to 
less  activity  in  furnishing 
the  public  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service  in  car- 
rying and  handhng  fre'ight 
and  in  carrying  passen- 
gers, and  in  attention  to 
and  prompt  adjustment 
of  the  demands  of  patrons 
for  losses,  and  in  these 
respects  puts  interstate 
commerce  under  restraint. 
Xor  does  it  make  any 
difference  that  rates  for 
the  time  being  may  not  be 
raised  and  much  money 
be  spent  in  improvements 
after  the  combination  is 
effected.  It  is  the  scope 
of  such  combinations  and 
their  power  to  suppress  or 
stifle  competition  or  cre- 
ate monopoly  which  de- 
termines the  appUcability 
of  the  act." 

As  to  the  remedy  for  the 
illegal  conditions  it  dis- 
covers, the  court  says: 

"In  our  opinion  the 
decree  should  provide  an 
injunction  against  the 
right    to    vote    this    stock 

while  in  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, or  any  corporation  owned  by  it,  or  while  held  by  any 
corporation  or  person  for  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and  for- 
bid any  transfer  or  disposition  thereof  in  such  wise  as  to  con- 
tinue its  control,  and  should  provide  an  injunction  against  the 
payment  of  dividends  upon  such  stock  while  thus  held,  except 
to  a  receiver  to  be  appointed  bj^  the  court  who  shall  collect  and 
hold  such  dividends  until  disposed  of  by  the  decree  of  the 
court 

"Any  plan  or  plans  shall  be  presented  to  the  court  within 
three  months  from  the  receipt  of  the  mandate  of  the  court,  fail- 
ing which,  or  upon  the  rejection  by  the  court  of  plans  submitted 
within  such  time,  the  court  shall  proceed  by  receivership  and 
sale,  if  necessary,  to  dispose  of  such  stock  in  such  wise  as  to 
dissolve  such  unlawful  combination." 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  does  not  forbid  the  retention  by 
the  Union  Pacific  of  the  old  Central  Pacific  line  between  Ogden 
and  San  PVancisco,  which  gives  the  llarrinum  system  an  outlet 
to  th(>  croast.  The  Central  Pacific  belonged  to  the  Southern 
P.'icific  at  the  time  of  the  merger,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
ac(|iiisition  of  this  line  was  Mr.  Harriman's  real  object  in  getting 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Hen<'e  we  read  in  an  Omaha 
dispatch  that  a  counsel  for  the  Union  Pa<'ific  regards  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  as  a  "Harriman  victory."  He  says  that  "the 
original  intention  of  the  Union  Pacific  was  for  control  of  a  direct 
anil  tlirougli  line  to  the  Pacific  coast  rather  than  for  control  of 
the  Southern  PiKiifii;,"  and  that  "Mr.  Harriman  \\'as  compelled 
to  take  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system  to  g<'t  a  continuous 
line  to  the  coast,  tho  the  railroad  builder's  dream  was  for  a 


direct  route,  such  as  is  permitted  in  the  court's  ruhng  on  the 
Central  Pacific,"    On  this  crucial  point  the  decision  reads  in  part^ 

"It  may  be  conceded,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the 
connection  at  Ogden  was  a  valuable  one,  the  one  practically 
and  largelj',  if  not  exclusively,  used  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  to  and  from  the  State  of  California,  but  this  ease  is  not 
to  be  decided  upon  the  theory  that  only  so  much  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  system  as  operates  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco 
has  been  acquired. 

"Conceding  for  this  purpose  that  it  might  have  been  legiti- 
mate, had  it  been  prac^ticable,  to  acquire  the  Calitornia  con- 
nection at  Ogden  over   the  old  Central  Pacific  line,  we  must 

consider  what  was  in  fact 


Copyriglitod,  1912,  by  John  T.  McCutcheon. 
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done,  and  that  was  the 
purchase  of  the  control- 
ling interest  in  the  entire 
Southern  Pacific  system, 
consisting  of  ocean  and 
river  lines  Avith  a  mileage 
of  about  3,500  miles  and 
railroad  lines  aggregating 
over  8,000  miles,  together 
forming  a  transportation 
system  from  New  York 
and  other  Atlantic  ports 
to  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  and  other  Pa- 
cific coast  points,  with 
various  branches  and  con- 
nections, besides  a  steam- 
ship Une  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Panama  and  from 
San  Francisco  to  the 
Orient  and  a  half  interest 
in  another  Une  between 
the  two  latter  points. 

"  The  purchase  may  be 
judged  by  what  is  in  fact 
accomplished  and  the  na- 
tural and  probable  conse- 
quences of  that  which  was 
done.  Because  it  would 
have  been  lawful  to  gain 
by  purchase  or  otherwise 
an  entrance  into  Cali- 
fornia over  the  old  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  does  not  ren- 
der it  legal  to  acquire  the 
entire  system,  largely  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  in  competition  with  the  pur- 
chasing road.  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  suggestion  made  at  the  oral  argument  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, in  response  to  a  query  from  the  court,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  decree,  that  one  might  be  entered  which,  while  de- 
stroying the  unlawful  combination  in  so  far  as  the  Union  Pacific 
secured  control  of  the  competing  Une  of  road  extending  from  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  would 
permit  the  Union  Pacific  to  retain  the  Central  Pacific  connection 
from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  and  thereby  control  that  line  to  the 
coast,  thus  effecting  such  a  continuity  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  from  the  Missouri  River  to  San  Francisco  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress  under  which  they  were  con- 
structed, it  should  be  said  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  considered 
as  preventing  the  Government  or  any  party  in  interest,  if  so 
desiring,  from  presenting  to  the  court  a  plan  for  accomplishing 
this  result,  or  as  preventing  the  court  from  adopting  and  giAnng 
effect  to  any  such  plan  so  presented." 

"Instead  of  demolishing  Harriman's  plans,  wholesale,"  re- 
marks The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.),  "the  court  has  taken 
j)ains  to  point  a  way  to  accomplish  permanently  Harriman's 
first  and  always  controlling  motive  in  buying  up  the  Southern 
Pacific."  In  bri(>f,  "tiie  court  carefully  preserves  what  is 
economically  sound  and  unquestionably  legal  in  Harriman's 
plans,  while  sweeping  away  an  unnecessary  superstructure  of 
control  which  the  financier's  expanding  ambition  persuaded  him 
to  erect." 

PiVen  if  the  Soutiu>rn  Pacific  lost»s  "its  former  enormous 
stratt>gical  advantage"  due  to  the  possession  of  the  Ontral 
Pacific,     renuirks     the    same    authority,     it    wnll    not    suffer. 


TO    BE    UNSCRAMBLED. 

-McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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Cttpyriplited   by  Pai*h  liriw)..   Now  >..il.. 

HIS    DREAM    IS    REALIZED,    THO    HIS    MERGER    IS    DISSOLVED. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  E.  H.  Harriman's  main  motive  in  acquiring  control  of  the  great  Southern  Pacific  system  was  to  give  his  Union 
Pacific  a  direct  rail  route  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  over  the  old  Central  Pacific  line.  The  Supreme  Court,  while  divorcing  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  latter  of  its  vital  Ogden- to-San- Francisco  outlet. 


because  "development  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  so 
wonderful,  thanks  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  E.  H.  Harriman, 
that  it  need  care  little  about  strategical  advantages  to-day." 
Indeed,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  can  see 
"no  reason  why  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  should 
not  succeed  better  apart  than  tied  together,  if  both  are  under 
competent  management,"  since  "such  competition  as  exists 
will  be  stimulating  rather  than  otherwise."  The  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  thinks  that  the  stockholders  will  not  suffer  by  this  dissolu- 
tion any  more  than  did  the  stockholders  in  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Tobacco  cases. 

To  the  New  York  Globe  (Prog.),  however,  there  is  little  comfort 
in  this  fact,  since  it  means  that  the  general  public  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  off  than  it  was  before  the  decision.    Says  this  paper: 

"The  Supreme  Court,  as  a  court  is  likely  to  do,  looks  to  form 
rather  than  to  substance.  Public  opinion,  as  public  opinion  is 
likely  to  do,  looks  to  substance  rather  than  to  form.  Hence  the 
confusion  when  epochal  decisions  seemingly  change  nothing  at 
all,  and  hence  the  conclusion  is  being  more  and  more  arrived  at 
that  these  judicial  outgivings,  most  of  them  ha\nng  no  relation 
to  the  real  questions  at  issue,  do  not  even  point  the  way  toward 
a  solution  of  the  trust  problem.  There  is  no  profit  in  having 
railroads  able  to  compete  if  they  do  not 

"The  railroads  of  the  country  do  not  compete  except  in  the 
most  limited  way.  Freight  rates  are  the  same  and  classifications 
are  the  same.  This  being  the  habit  of  the  railroads  that  reach 
common  points,  it  maj'  be  assumed  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Union  Pacific  will  not  compete  for  freight  any  more 
than  do  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central.  The 
country  will  see  but  another  series  of  marvellous  coincidences — 
one  of  the  roads  being  moved  to  have  the  exact  rates,  classifica- 
tions, and  regulations  of  the  other. 

"Nevertheless,  unconquerable  optimists  as  they  are  and 
delighting  in  nothing  more  than  in  fooling  themselves,  the 
American  people  will  feel  their  pulses  give  another  wallop  of 
hope  over  yesterday's  decision  and  listen  with  the  old  foolish 
look  as  Mr.  Wickersham  explains  that  it  is  a  famous  \'ictory." 

While  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  agrees  that  the  decision 
is  of  importance  "rather  to  lawyers  than  to  shippers,"  and  that 
"it  does  not  appear  that  its  effect  upon  rates  wdll  be  marked," 
The  Evening  Mail  (Prog.)  hails  it  as  "one  of  those  great  edicts 
which  have  tended  to  confirm  and  establish  the  power  of  the 
people  over  their  own  affairs,  and  to  \Tndieate  the  Constitution 
and  laws  against  legal  tricks  and  subterfuges." 


The  "rule  of  reason,"  declares  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),. 
has  made  the  Sherman  Law  "a  more  virile  statute  than  it  ever  was 
before,"  and  the  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  welcomes  the  decision  as 
"the  latest  of  a  series  of  findings  Avhich  have  given  vitality  to  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law."  This  vieAv  is  shared  by  many  papers, 
among  them  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  (Rep.),  Wash- 
ington Times  (Prog.),  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  Newark 
News  (Ind.),  Cleveland  Leader  (Prog.),  Jersey  City  jf/.ournnl 
(Ind.),  and  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep.). 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  the 
Baltimore  News  (Prog.)  are  among  the  papers  which  think  this 
decision  gives  too  much  scope  to  the  Antitrust  Law.  "Just 
when  the  country  was  beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Sherman 
Act  this  decision  is  hkely  to  make  it  wonder  if  that  act  does  not, 
after  all,  make  a  fetish  of  competition,"  remarks  The  Tribune^ 
and  the  Baltimore  News  warns  us  that  "the  decision  constitutes 
a  tremendous  weapon  for  the  Government's  use  in  an  attack 
on  better  justified  consolidations."     The  News  goes  on  to  say: 

"Hardly  any  of  the  greater  railroad  systems  but  have  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  time  one  or  more  roads  paralleling  their 
main  lines.  One  need  only  cite  the  New  York  Central's  acquisi- 
tion of  the  West  Shore,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Nickel  Plate,  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago;  or  the  various  lines- 
between  New  Haven  and  Boston  incorporated  in  the  New 
Haven  system.  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  both  to  the  publie 
and  the  railroads  were  many  such  ownershij)s  dissolved.  .  .  . 
Yet  on  the  basis  of  this  merger  decision  alone  a  too  ram- 
pant Attorney-General  would  be  justified  in  attempting  their 
dissolution." 

Still  other  papers  complain  because  the  Government  does  not 
invoke  more  frequently  the  criminal  clause  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
and  many  New  England  editors  seem  willing  that  this  clause 
should  be  applied  to  break  the  New  Haven's  monopolistic  grip. 
To  these  the  decree  in  the  Harriman  case  brings  a  message  of 
comfort.  "The  smashing  of  so  great  a  merger  in  the  Southwest 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  how  a  brother  monopoly  may  be  disposed 
of  in  the  East,"  remarks  the  Boston  Journal  (Prog.),  and  a 
Boston  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  quotes 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  leader  of  the  antimerger  fight  against 
President  Mellen,  as  saying: 
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'"It  -vsnll  be  remembered  that  President  Roosevelt  in  1908 
caused  proceedings  to  be  instituted  to  dissolve  the  New  Haven 
and  Boston  &  Maine  merger  on  grounds  similar  to  those  on  which 
the  proceedings  against  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
were  based.  Early  in  the  Taft  Administration,  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  dismissed  the  proceedings  against  the  New  Haven  and 
Boston  &  Maine,  and  President  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norman 
H.  White,  recently  pubUshed,  explained  the  dismissal,  calling 
attention  specifically  to  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  the 
Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  ease,  as  a  justification  for  the 
course  pursued. 

"The  reversal  yesterday  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  action 
of  the  lower  court  will  undoubtedly  lead  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  New  England  situation, 
which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  being  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 


CHILDREN   IN   THE  CANNERIES 

THE  BIBLICAL  HINT  to  cast  the  beams  from  our  own 
eyes  before  searching  for  motes  in  the  eyes  of  our  neigh- 
bors is  just  now  being  applied  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
In  common  Anth  other  northern  States,  it  has  at  various  times 
made  some  pretty  caustic  remarks  about  the  evils  of  child  labor 
in  the  factories  of  the  South;  but  now  conditions  are  brought  to 
light  in  some  of  the  canneries  of  New  York  State  by  the  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  that  are  characterized  by 
the  Brookhn  Eagle  as  even  graver  than  those  so  severely  con- 
demned in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  For  these  "almost  un- 
believable" conditions,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram, 
"parents  and  employers  should  alike  be  held  responsible." 
The  investigators  themselves  ask  for  legislation  which  will  make 
such  conditions  impossible,  and  which  will  react,  they  affirm, 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  concerned — the  employers,  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  public. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  investigators  some  can- 
neries employ  children  of  from  four  years  up,  and  many  of  these 
children  work  regularly,  in  the  rush  season,  "from  4  a.m.  until 
10  P.M.,  and  sometimes  until  midnight."  Their  work  is  "snip- 
ping" beans,  cutting  corn,  or  sorting  peas  and  beans.  Miss 
Mary  Louisa  Chamberlain,  a  trained  investigator  who  worked 
as  an  employee  in  various  canneries  to  get  a  first-hand  inside 
knowledge  of  conditions,  declares  that  "the  people  of  the  State 
would  indeed  be  appalled  if  they  were  to  see  these  children  at 
work  on  cool  mornings,  shivering  in  blankets,  scarcely  awake." 
Some  of  the  little  ones,  she  says,  would  fall  asleep,  others  would 


cry  and  want  to  stop  work,  "but  I  have  seen  them  whacked  by 
their  parents  and  compelled  to  sta\-  at  their  tasks."  Many  of 
i' these  little  human  machines"  had  their  fingers  -nTapt  in  ban- 
dages, "the  result  of  having  them  split  at  their  work."  These 
children  can  earn  for  their  parents  as  much  as  three  or  four  dollars 
a  week. 

The  State  factory  laws  forbid  the  employment  of  boys  and 
girls  imder  sixteen  unless  they  have  "working  papers"  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  neglecting  their  education  or  their  health,  and 
even  with  such  papers  fhildren  under  fourteen  can  not  be  em- 
ployed. But  because  the  work  of  canning  vegetables  must  all  be 
done  in  a  short  season  and  under  extra  pressure  the  canneries 
have  been  able  to  obtain  practical  exemption  from  this  proAnsion 
of  the  law.  The  canners  themselves,  says  Miss  Chamberlain, 
disagree  on  the  desirability  of  employing  children:  "Some  of 
them  would  like  to  see  the  special  exemption  in  the  case  of  their 
industry  removed,  while  others  still  hold  to  the  idea  of  cheap 
child  labor."  In  many  of  the  most  prosperous  and  modern 
establishments  which  she  inspected.  Miss  Chamberlain  found 
that  the  employers  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  exemption, 
and  refused  to  employ  -dny  person  under  sixteen.  Nevertheless, 
another  investigator  reports  that  out  of  1,355  boys  and  girls 
under  sixteen  whom  he  found  working  in  canneries,  952  were 
under  fourteen  and  141  were  under  ten. 

George  A.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  re- 
plies to  a  plea  of  the  canners  A\-ith  the  following  statement  and 
statistics: 

"It  has  often  been  said  by  the  canners  and  packers  that  they 
take  the  children  because  they  can  not  get  the  parents  without 
them.  They  profess  that  the  children  are  a  nuisance,  that 
they  come  to  the  cannery  sheds  to  be  amused.  We  have  statis- 
tics, however,  which  show  that  of  1,259  children  who  came  under 
our  observation  in  canneries  only  505  came  mth  their  parents 
and  754  without  their  parents." 

The  New  York  Herald,  in  which  we  find  Mr.  Hall's  statement, 
goes  on  to  say : 

"The  replj'  of  the  committee  to  the  statement  that  the  life 
of  the  canning  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  employment  of 
child  labor  is  that  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
operating  plants,  no  children  are  permitted  either  in  the  fac- 
tories or  the  sheds. 

"In  order  to  get  rid  of  child  labor,  some  of  the  liigh-class  can- 
neries actually  hire  matrons  to  take  care  of  the  children  of 
women  workers.  This  is  done  at  canneries  at  Silver  Creek, 
Franklinville,  and  Le  Roy.  in  this  State." 


'she  won't  let  me." 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  Xews. 


THE   TIE    TH.\T   BINDS. 

— Halladay  in  the  Providence  Journal. 
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A    CANNERY   SHED    WHEHE    CHILDREN    WORK. 


MARY    LOUISA    CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mis.s  Chamberlain,  a  factory  inspector  and  investigator,  worked  as  an  employee  in  a  number  of  Xew  York  canneries  in  order  to  learn  at 
first  hand  the  labor  condition.s  prevailing  there.  She  foimd  that  in  some  cases  young  children  were  routed  from  their  beds  at  4  a.m.  and  kept 
at  work  in  the  sheds  until  late  at  night,  sometimes  until  midnight.     The  Factory  Commission  urges  legislation  to  end  these  conditions. 


State  Senator  R.  F.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  factory  com- 
mission, is  "astounded"  by  the  revelations  of  "unconscionable 
and  inexcusable  exploitation  of  very  young  children  and  of 
women"  in  the  canning  industry.  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Annrican,  he  says: 

"These  children  were  employed  in  the  cannery  sheds,  and 
their  work  was  permitted  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
because  a  former  Attorney  General  decided  that  a  cannery 
shed  was  not  a  factory.  This  decision  opened  the  way  to  the 
employment  of  these  very  young  children  in  sheds  \vithotit  any 
regard  to  age  and  without  any  limitations  as  to  hours  of 
labor 

"I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  cannery  industry  of  this  State 
demands  the  exploitation  of  these  young  children 

"One  of  the  first  things  that  I  shall  do  when  th<'  Legislature 
meets  in  January  Avill  be  to  present  a  bill  that  shall  fix  the 
status  of  a  cannery  shed  beyond  any  question,  and  that  will  make 
the  employment  of  these  joung  children  absolutely  impossible." 

Such  legislation  is  urged  by  the  New  York  WorJrl.  which  goes 
on  to  say : 

"It  will  be  said  that  the  canning  industry  can  not  be  main- 
tained in  New  York  if  children  under  ten  are  not  employed, 
since  their  puny  strength  is  used  in  other  States.  If  that  were 
true,  then  we  should  say,  let  the  industry  perish.  Let  New  York 
set  a  high  example  to  other  States  and  shame  them  to  her  level. 

"But  it  is  not  true.  It  is  an  old,  old  story,  proved  false  a 
hundred  times.  The  insurance  companies,  w^e  were  told,  would 
leave  New  York  if  reforms  were  imposed.  Reform  laws  were 
passed,  and  the  insurance  companies  are  still  here.  Stock- 
brokers were  going  to  Jersey  City  to  escape  a  trifling  tax.  They 
did  not  go.  To  every  shortening  of  hours,  every  enforcement 
of  health  measures  in  factories,  every  interference  to  protect 
working  people,  the  same  objection  has  been  raised,  only  to  be 
disproved  at  every  forward  step. 

"If  such  arguments  had  weight,  no  State  could  begin  any  in- 
dustrial business  or  reform  without  waiting  upon  all  the  States. 
.  .  .  Fortunately,  they  have  no  weight.  The  same  testimony 
that  reveals  the  cruelty  of  child  labor  in  the  canneries  reveals  also 
faulty  business  organization  which  wastes  the  labor  of  the  child 
because  it  is  nominally  cheap.  It  is  the  universal  experience 
that  better  pay  and  shorter  hours  and  sanitary  shops  and  the 
exclusion  of  3'oung  children  have  alwaj's  in  the  end  cheapened 
production  by  compelling  better  organization  to  utilize  labor." 

Turning  to  the  canners'  side  of  the  case,  we  find  their  counsel 
declaring  that  "the  canneries  of  this  State  could  not  be  operated 


under  the  fifty-four  or  even  the  sixty  hour  law."  And  in  an  inter- 
esting letter  to  the  New  York  5un  we  get  a  picture  of  the  situation 
as  the  canner  sees  it.  According  to  the  writer,  the  Italian  children 
who  work  with  their  parents  in  (he  canneries  do  not  work  as  hard 
as  the  average  farmer's  child  works  on  the  farm.  In  his  own 
early  boyhood,  he  says,  he  "worked  harder  than  these  Italian 
boys  and  girls,"  and  yet  "those  are  the  days  of  my  life  which  I 
love  to  remember."  As  he  sees  it,  "the  puling  sentimentalists 
who  are  attacking  the  canners  are  attacking  civilization."  To 
quote  hini  further: 

"The  canning  .season  in  New  York  State  opens  in  June  and 
closes  with  the  killing  frosts  about  November  1.  This  gives  the 
canners  a  season  of  five  months  in  which  to  secure  the  season's 
pack.  In  consequence  the  various  factories  are  idl(>  for  seven 
months  each  year,  and  subject  to  the  depreciation  thus  caused, 
and  to  the  risks  of  fire,  both  items  creating  a  large  expense  with 
no  return.  A  few  clerks  and  laboring  men  are  employed  on  the 
premises  during  this  idle  season. 

"But  with  the  warm  days  of  middle  June  the  peas  begin  to 
mature,  and  once  started  they  come  with  a  rush 

"The  labor  to  handle  this  pea  crop  will  not  be  found  waiting 
employment  at  the  factory  doors.  It  must  be  arranged  for 
months  ahead.  It  is  in  most  cases  Italian  labor,  and  if  it  w^ere 
not  that  these  Italians  can  be  secured,  I  doubt  if  this  great  in- 
dustry which  means  so  much  to  the  food-consuming  public 
would  be  maintained. 

"A  padrone  is  found  who  agrees  to  produce  from  the  larger 
cities  a  number  of  Italian  families.  In  the  earlier  part  of  June 
these  families  arrive  by  the  trainload,  bag  and  baggage,  old  and 
young,  married  and  single,  mothers  with  black-eyed  bambinos 
at  the  breast,  stocky,  swarthy  boys  and  girls,  all  eager  to  see  the 
country,  to  play  in  the  soil  and  in  the  sunshine 

"If  it  were  not  for  these  canning  factories  Italian  laborers  in 
the  cities  would  lose  their  annual  holiday  in  the  country.  They 
would  lose  a  chance  for  profitable  employment  at  a  kind  of  labor 
they  love.  If  they  could  not  take  their  children  they  could  not 
leave  the  cities.  The  children  work  simply  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief,  and  when  either  father,  mother,  son  or  daughter  is  tired 
they  knock  off  for  the  day.  They  are  absolutely  their  own 
masters. 

"I  have  talked  with  these  people.  They  are  a  healthy,  well- 
fed,  happy-go-lucky  set.  In  the  evenings  they  play  musical  in- 
struments and  they  dance  and  sing.  They  are  a  necessity  of  the 
canning  industry,  for  the  American  boys  and  girls  are  too  nice 
to  work  in  the  fields  any  more.  The  social  uplift  has  got  them. 
We  see  thousands  of  them  in  the  choruses  of  our  city  theaters. 
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As  to  wages,  these  people  are  paid  the  highest  possible  wage,  and 
many  of  them  make  enough  in  the  five  months  to  live  on  the 
whole  of  the  year." 

These  "social  uplifters"  and  " busybodies,"  he  adds  in  conclu- 
sion, are  "one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living." 
"If  they  had  their  way,  a  can  of  tomatoes,  instead  of  costing 
12  cents,  would  cost  at  least  50  cents." 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  DYNAMITE   TRIAL 

MORE  TESTIMONY  must  be  heard,  especially  from 
witnesses  for  the  defense,  before  the  press  of  the 
country  can  feel  certain  that  the  union-labor  leaders 
on  trial  at  Indianapolis  are  actually  guilty,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment,  of  criminal  conspiracy  in  "  illegally  transporting  ex- 
plosives on  passenger  trains."  The  trial  began  on  October  2, 
^nd  as  the  Government  has  fin- 
ished its  presentation  of  evidence 
this  seems  an  opportune  time  to 
give  a  digest  of  the  press  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  trial  to  date. 
The  most  important  features  of 
these  accounts  seem  to  be  the 
"coherent  and  matter-of-fact" 
statements  of  Ortie  McManigal 
and  the  hardly  less  sensational 
testimony  of  other  witnesses, 
tlirowing  light  upon  the  doings 
and  the  plottings  of  John  J.  and 
James  B.  ISIcNamara,  self-con- 
fest  dynamiters.  The  prosecu- 
ting attorneys  are  fortified  with 
documents,  witnesses,  and  ex- 
hibits to  strengthen  their  asser- 
tion that  the  89  explosions  of 
anti-union  or  open-shop  property 
between  February,  1907,  and 
April,  1911,  were  ordered  brought 
about  by  men  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  organiz(>d  labor,  in  partic- 
ular by  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkers,  and 
that  individual  responsibilit.\'  can  be  traced  to  the  41  defendants 
still  on  trial. 

The  defense  insist  that  what  the  McNamaras  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  of  their  intimates  did,  they  did  alone  and  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. The  cases  against  four  of  the  defendants  were 
dismissed  immediately  after  the  Government's  evidence  had  all 
l)een  presented,  as  the  District  Attorney  was  satisfied  that  the 
charges  against  them  had  not  been  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  other  defendants  were  surrendered  and  the  bond  of 
Herbert  S.  Hockin  was  doubled  during  the  Government's  presen- 
tation of  its  case.  Mr.  Hockin  was  J.  J.  McNamara's  successor 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ironworkers'  Union.  He  figured 
largely  in  the  McManigal  story  as  the  paymaster  and  principal 
director  of  the  dynamite  campaign.  When  several  witnesses 
testified  that  he  had  "double-crossed"  his  fellows,  and  had  given 
information  to  W.  J.  Burns  and  to  representatives  of  hostile 
employers.  Judge  Anderson  increased  his  bond.  Another  inci- 
dent of  this  part  of  the  trial  was  Judge  Anderson's  di'ininciatioii 
as  "gross  contempt  of  court"  of  an  article  in  tli(>  ironworkers' 
magazine,  bearing  signatures  of  indict cd  union  otlicials.  and 
calling  the  trial  a  "farce,"  in  wlii<'li  "money,  prestige,  power 
was  the  prosecutor  of  want  and  obscurity,  a  trial  in  which  the 
Steel  Trust  mascpierades  as  the  Government."  The  writer  of  the 
article.  Miss  Mary  Field,  was  thereafter  excluded  from  tiu 
courtroom. 


Uncle  Sam — "You  are  all  right 
hind  your  back  ? "  — Kirb.v 


Ortie  McManigal's  testimony  was  a  story  of  his  doings  from 
the  time  lie  was  brought  into  the  dynamiting  game  by  Hockin, 
in  1907,  until  he  made  his  confession  to  W.  J.  Burns  in  April,  1911. 
During  this  time,  he  says,  he  was  responsible  for  twenty  ex- 
plosions, by  dynamite  or  nitroglycerin  bombs,  and  received 
S;{,29()  in  pay  from  Hockin  or  J.  J.  McNamara.  He  told  non- 
chalantly of  carrying  suit-cases  full  of  dynamite  on  passenger- 
trains,  and  of  checking  them  in  railroad  stations  and  hotels. 
He  insisted,  however,  that  he  was  always  careful  to  avoid  destroy- 
ing lives,  tho  the  McXamaras  were  less  sentimental.  He  told  of 
letters  and  telegrams  in  cipher,  of  plans  carefully  laid  by  Hockin 
and  ^NlcXanuira.  of  meeting  President  Ryan  of  the  Ironworkers' 
Association  in  a  Chicago  saloon,  and  of  the  persuasion  and 
threats  that  kept  him  in  the  work  when  he  wished  to  leave  it. 
The  plans  and  execution  of  a  number  of  explosions  were  related 
in  detail,  with  the  dates  and  names  accurately  remembered. 
After  each  successful  piece  of  work  McNamara  would  send  home 

a  souvenir  spoon.  McManigal's 
last  important  "job"  was  to  be 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Llewellyn 
Iron  Works  in  Los  Angeles.  This 
was  a  difficult  task.  It  originally 
included  other  destruction  in  the 
city,  which  McManigal  finally 
decided  not  to  attempt.  Then 
there  were  plots  against  Burns 
which  were  never  carried  out,  and 
J.  J.  McNamara's  wrath  against 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  he 
wanted  to  dynamite  out  of  ex- 
istence. He  seemed  to  have  for 
it  the  feeling  that  Attila  had  for 
Rome,  comments  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

Whether  McManigal's  story  is 
true  or  not,  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "it  is  only  in  some 
such  way  that  the  dynamiting  of 
struetiu-al  ironworks  throughout 
the  country  can  be  accounted 
for."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Socialistic  St.  Louis  Labor  is 
"convinced  that  while  the  scoundrel,  McManigal,  may  have 
had  close  relations  with  the  McNamaras  and  maj'  have  re- 
ceived money  from  them,  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  the  employ 
of  the  enemies  of  union  labor  '  in  order  to  discredit  the  move- 
ment. And  it  predicts  that  when  the  final  historj'  of  these 
events  is  written  'it  will  be  found  that  the  crimes  were  instigated 
by  the  capitalists  and  capitalist  corporations  that  have  a  de- 
cided material  interest  to  check  the  victorious  onward  march 
of  the  modern  labor  movement." 

Herbert  S.  Hockin  appears  as  chief  conspirator  in  the  Mc- 
Manigal story,  but  he  appears  as  a  traitor  and  informer  in  the 
testimony  given  by  Lindsey  L.  Jewel,  now  an  engineer  on  the 
Pananui  Canal,  but  formerly  connected  with  a  Pittsburg  con- 
struction company.  According  to  a  press  summary,  Mr.  Jewel 
testified  that  "in  August,  1910,  the  month  before  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  explosion,  Hockin  had  been  giving  information 
about  the  dynamiters;  that  soon  after  the  explosion  there 
Hockin  worked  directly  with  William  J.  Burns,  a  detective,  to 
whom  he  described  fully  just  who  the  dynamiters  were;  that 
Hockin,  while  still  an  official  of  the  union,  worked  for  pay  in 
trailing  the  dynamiters  about  the  country  with  Burns  four 
months  In'fon'  the  arrests  were  nuide";  and  that  Hockin  gave 
Mr.  Jewel  advance  infornuition  regarding  several  explosions. 
This  was  conlirnied  on  the  witness  stand  by  D(>tective  Burns 
and  his  son.  Hockin  has  resigned  his  office  in  tlie  Ironworkers' 
Union. 


my  friend,  but  who  is  that   be- 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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Another  (lovernment  witness,  Frank  Eckhoff,  told  of  .1.  J. 
McNamara's  proposition  to  l)lo\v  up  a  railroad-car  in  -.vhich 
Miss  Mary  Dye,  a  stenofjraphcr  at  one  time  employed  at  the 
union  headquarters,  was  riding;,  "because  she  knew  too  much." 
Other  evidence  offered  by  th(>  (Jovernment  in  the  first  nine 
weeks  of  the  trial  inchulcd  1,(MK)  exhibits  and  corroborativi; 
testimony  from  about  4(K)  witnesses. 

Frank  M.  Ryan,  president  of  the  ironworkers,  the  first  im- 
portant witness  to  be  call(>d  l)j-  the  defen.se,  e.\i)lained  that  the 
word  "job"  in  the  l(>tters  produc(>d  by  the  (Jovernment  meant 
work  for  union  men,  not  e.\plosious,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  explosions  except  through  the  newspapers. 

The  Government  case,  the  New  York  Sun's  correspondent 
points  out,  depends  upon  McManigal's  testimony' : 

"With  the  exception  of  Clark  and  P^ckhoff,  who  have  told  of 
the  connection  of  Hockin  and  otluT  memb<'rs  with  dynamiting, 
the  Government  is  almost  entirely  depen(U>nt  upon  MeManigal 
for  the  details  as  to  how  the  conspiracy  was  carried  out ;  that  is, 
how  property  was  destroyed  under  the  terms  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  dynamiters  paid  out  of  the  organization's  mon(>y.  While 
the  letters  show  that  there  was  official  correspondence  regarding 
explosions,  and  while  the  cancelled  checks  show  that  these  dy- 
namiting jobs  were  paid  for  out  of  the  $1,(KM)  set  aside  monthly 
and  for  the  expenditure  of  which  McNamara  gave  no  account, 
they  do  not  show  that  a  pound  of  dynamite  or  nitroglycerin  nor 
a  piece  of  fuse  nor  an  alarm-clock  ever  was  transported  over  a 
railway  line." 

Since  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  its  1912  con- 
vention in  Rochester  during  the  progress  of  the  Indianapolis 
trial,  much  interest  attaches  to  the  following  official  statement 
of  its  position,  as  quoted  in  the  news  dispatches: 

"The  American  labor  movement,  as  represented  in  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  will  neither  countenance  nor  (-ondone 
any  one  who,  under  the  cloak  of  trade-unionism,  undertakes  to 
carry  on  a  criminal  warfare  on  society.  That  .some  of  these 
men  are  guilty  of  carrying  on  such  a  warfare  app(>ars  from  the 
confessions  they  have  made  relative  to  their  connection  with 
these  crimes." 


"DOLLARS  FOR    BULLETS" 

HIS  FRANK  DEFENSP]  of  what  is  called  "dollar  diplo- 
macy" is  what  the  press  seize  upon  as  the  chief  topic  of 
the  President's  Foreign  Relations  Message  to  Congress. 
Mr.  Taft  believes  that  this  substitution  of  "dollars  for  bullets" 
"appeals  alike  to  idealistic  humanitarian  sentiments,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy  and  strategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial 
aims."  He  tells  us  that  this  much-criticized  policy  has  not  only 
.swelled  the  exports  of  the  United  States  and  contributed  to  mate- 
rial progress  in  Central  America  and  Santo  Domingo,  but  has 
also  settled  international  disputes  and  promoted  peace.  Nor  is 
the  President's  optimism  altogether  unshared.  His  message 
and  the  work  done  and  the  diplomatic  policies  inaugurated  by  him 
and  bj'  Secretary  Knox  are  praised  by  the  Washington  Post, 
Herald,  and  Star,  Baltimore  American,  Rochester  Post  Express, 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  and  New  York  Globe  and  Tribune.  Ac- 
cording);© The  Tribune,  the  Taft  Administration  has  accomplished 
"  one  of  the  gfreat  tasks  of  present  diplomacy,"  while  the  Wash- 
ington Star  commends  the  President  for  having  "  set  the  ball 
rolling,"  and  continues: 

"  Mr.  Taft  does  not  shy  at  the  term  commercial  diplomacy,  or 
dollar  diplomacy,  but  accepts  it,  and  justifies  it.  He  plants  him- 
self upon  the  homely  but  substantial  proposition  that  business  is 
business,  and  that  all  honorable  means  should  be  employed  in 
increasing  America's  contribution  to  the  world's  business.  Our 
importance  as  a  nation  in  the  world's  affairs  will  be  to  a  large  ex- 
tent measured  by  our  influence  on  the  great  motive  power  of 
the  age." 

In  the  message  the  President  thus  defines  and  justifies  his 
policy  of  "substituting  dollars  for  bullets": 


"It  is  an  effort  frankly  directed  to  the  in<!rea.se  of  Ameri(;an 
trade  upon  the  axiomatic  principle  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  all  proper  support  to  <'very  legitimate 
and  beneficial  American  enterprise  abroad.  How  gr<>at  have 
been  the  results  of  this  diploiTiacy,  couplet!  with  the  maximutJi 
and  minimum  provision  of  the  Tariff  Law,  will  be  seen  by  some 
consideration  of  the  wonderful  increjuse  in  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Hecaus*;  mod«>rn  diplomiwty  is  commercial, 
there  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  attribute  to  it 
none  but  materialistic  aims.  Mow  strikingly  erroneous  is  such 
an  impH'ssion  may  b<(  .se(>n  from  a  study  of  the;  results  by  which 
the  diplonuicy  of  the  United  States  can  Ix'  judged 

"Through  the  efforts  of  American  diplomiwy  sev(^ral  wars  have 
been  prevented  or  ended.  I  refer  to  the  successful  tripartite  medi- 
ation of  the  Argentine  Republic^  lirazil,  and  the  United  Stat(!s, 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador;  the  bringing  of  the  boundary  dis- 
l)Ute  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  to  peaceful  arbitration; 
the  staying  of  warlike  pr^'j)ai"itions  when  Ilayli  and  the  Domini- 
(•an  Repul)lic  were  on  the  verge  of  hostiliti«'s;  the  stopping  of  a 
war  in  Nicaragua;  the  halting  of  interiuvine  strif(!  in  Honduras. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  thanked  for  its  influ- 
ence toward  the  restoration  of  ami<^able  relations  between  the 
Argentine  RepuV)lic  and  Bolivia.  The  dii)lomacy  of  th(!  Unit*^! 
States  is  active  in  seeking  lo  assuage  the  remaining  ill-fe<'ling 
l)etween  this  country  and  the  republic  of  Colombia.  In  the 
recent  civil  war  in  China,  the  United  States  successfully  joined 
with  the  other  interested  Powers  in  urging  an  early  cessation  of 
hostiliti(!s." 

In  China,  the  policy  of  encouraging  financial  investment  lia.s 
proved  beneficial,  according  to  Pre.sid(mt  Taft,  and  in  ('entral 
America  a  similar  policy  would  immediately  be  b«^n(!fi(Mal  to 
such  countries  as  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  while  the  Unitful 
Stat(!s  would  profit  b\'  the  advent  of  peac(>  in  this  troublous  re- 
gion and  })y  the  trade  revival  that  would  follow. 

The  President  points  with  gratification  to  the  n^organization  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  success  of  his  Mexican  policy. 
In  the  case  of  Mexico,  he  will  adh<>re  to  the  "patient  policy  of 
non-intervention,  stedfast  recognition  of  constituted  authority, 
and  the  exertion  of  every  effort  to  protect  Ameri(ran  inten^sts." 

Some  other  paragraphs  of  the  President's  message,  to  quote 
an  Associated  Press  summary : 

"Point  to  the  increase  of  Ameri(5an  domestit;  exports  by  S20,- 
000, 000  during  the  i)ast  y<!ar,  making  \hv  greatest  total  <!ver 
known,  .1i;2,2()0,(K)(),()()();  to  the  agricultural  credit  system,  which 
lie  thoroughly  indorses;  to  a  meeting  of  the  arbitrators  in 
Washington  next  year  to  adjust  the  pecuniary  claims  between 
Great  Britain  and  America;  and  to  tlu;  financial  rehabilitation 
of  Liberia.'' 

Such  i)apers  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Philadeli)liiu 
Record.  Providence  Journal,  and  Newark  News  see  the  necessity 
of  this  "commercial  diplomacy,"  but  fear  that  Secretary  Knox 
has  been  carrying  it  i)retty  far,  and  think  it  a  "little  dis(!oncerting 
to  find  th(>  dollar-mark  so  unblushingly  stamped  upon  this  official 
summary  in  a  state  paper.  "  The  Journal  and  The  Evening  Post 
dispute  the  Prtisident's  assertion  that  the  efficiency  and  prestige 
of  the  State  Department  has  incre:ised  during  his  term.  The 
opposite  is  tru<',  they  tell  him.  "Dollars  for  Princii)les"  is  the 
heading  of  a  New  York  World  editorial,  which  reminds  Mr.  Taft, 
that  we  have  had  truly  great  Secretaries  of  State,  and  that  "it 
remained  for  Philander  C.  Knox  to  set  up  a  cash-register  in  our 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  boast  at  frequent  intervals 
of  his  increa.sed  sales."  The  World  thus  enumerates  ilm  fax;ts 
which,  it  thinks,  prove  the  failure  of  th(>  Taft  diplomaxiy: 

"  In  Mexico  it  has  led  lo  the  threat  of  intervention  twice  within 
two  years.  In  Nicaragua  it  recently  made  us  invaders  and 
fighters.  In  the  Dominican  Repulilic  it  has  j)ut  us  in  arnuid 
possession  of  the  Government  as  a  collection  agent.  In  Hon- 
duras it  is  behind  Wall  Street  bank(Ts  who  have  money  to  lend 
if  we  will  compel  repayment.  In  China  it  places  us  in  the  atti- 
tude of  forcing  a  loan  upon  a  struggling  republic  on  conditions 
that  are  humiliating.  In  Cuba  and  Panama  it  causes  us  to 
picket  polling-places  with  our  troops.  Everywhere  in  Latin 
America  it  has  awakened  suspicion  among  peoples  who  should 
be  our  friends." 
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TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


New  Engl-^xd  railroads  seem  to  be  Mellen's  food. —  Washington  Post. 

Print  the  candidate's  picture  on  the  ballot  and  give  the  woman  voter  a 
chance. — New  York  Sun. 

WoiLD  it  not  pay  the  railroads  to  take  out  accident  insurance  policies 
on  the  lives  of  their  passengers? — New  York  World. 

Ik  $1,000,000  couldn't  buy  a  "third  cup  of  cofTec"  at  least  it  is  time  to 
admit  tliat  the  liifjh  cost  of  living  is  real. — New  York  Sun. 

ru.NTRiBCTOR  who  gave  32  cents  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund 
came  nearest  to  getting  his  money's  worth. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

With  the  parcel-post  law  becoming  operative  January  1,  express  compan- 
ies cry  as  in  one  voice:    "Send  your  express  parcels  early." — Chicago  News. 

\\K  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie's left  hand  at  least  has  its  sus- 
picion of  what  his  right  hand  is  doing. 
—^Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

J.  O.  P.  Bl.^nd  is  not  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  the  new  Republic  of  China. 
However,  some  despair  of  the  old 
Republic  of  North  America. — Buffalo 
Enquirer. 

•Why  do  we  strain  at  "Tchataldja  " 
anc'l  let  such  words  as  Schenectady. 
.Schoharie,  Skanea teles,  Saugerties.  and 
Poughkeepsie    not    bother    us    in    the 

least'/ ^^/6oni/  Journal. 

"Constantinople  Gets  but  Little 
War  News,"  says'  a  newspaper  head- 
line. '  Con-sideriug  tlie  nature  of  the 
news.  !we  should  think  the  less  the 
better. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Bry.\n  suggests  that  our  former 
Presidents  should  be  given  .seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  really, 
Colonql,  you  know,  its  all  the  Speaker 
can  do  now  to  preserve  order. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 

CiQVERNOR  Wilson  has  gone  to  Ber- 
muda, despite  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Bryan  owns  a  fln(>  Bermuda  onion  farm 
in  Texas.  If  this  is  not  showing  a 
spirit  tif  independence  we  .should  like  to 
know  what  is. —  Washington  Herald. 


It  might  be  called  the  season  of  the  sweet  buy  and  buy. — St.  T.ouis 
Republic. 

Austria  begins  to  sneeze  as  Servia  opens  that  "  window  on  the  Adriatic." 

— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

There  arc  still  iieople  in  this  country  who  haven't  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  decision  against  the  Bath-tub  Trust. — Albany  Journal 

The  latest  Democratic  recipe  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living:  "Give  us 
back  tiiose  .50.0;);)  foiirth-cla.ss  posl-offlcas." — St.  Louis  Cl:>be- Democrat. 

Peace  negotiations  begin  on  Friday.  December  l.'J,  which  is  the  Mo- 
hammedan Sabb.Tjh.     Looks  dark  for  the  Allies. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ik  Armageddon  is  really,  as  a  BibUcal  student  thinks,  in  the  Balkans, 
then  we  have  no  very  urgent  desire  to  stand  there. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


the  last  chord. 

-Paul  in  the  ,Iersey  City  Journal, 


How  many  of  those  four  States 
would  the,  women  have  carried  for 
equal  suffrage  if  they  had  argued 
with  hammers  on  plate-glass  windows'.' 
— Chicago  News. 

President-elect  Wilson's  cousin. 
T.  R.  Woodrow,  can't  expect  much 
favor  from  his  distinguished  relative 
unless  he  changes  his  initials. — South- 
ern Lumberman   (Nashrille). 

Our  confidential  advice  to  our  fellow 
ultimate  consumers  is  to  keep  on  work- 
ing and  trying  to  save  a  little  money, 
just  as  if  the  tariff  weren't  going  to 
be  revised. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal. 

An  Illinois  judge,  deciding  as  to 
whether  playing  poker  was  labor  or  a 
pastime,  declared  that  it  depended  on 
who  was  winning.  A  Daniel  come 
to  judgment! — Southern  Lumberman 
(Nashville). 

"With  the  observation  of  fifty 
years."  says  that  philosophic  states- 
man, David  H.  Lane,  "I  assert  that 
there  is  a  less  percentage  of  dishon- 
esty among  politicians  than  any  other 
group  of  people."  This  is  the  most 
pessimistic  remark  about  the  American 
people  that  we  have  ever  noted. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


'^'^-MMm 
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sii'i'osi;  HE  wo::'t  oo. 
A  possible  l';ur<)pi-nn  military  problt>m. 

—  Harding  In  the  Mrooklyn  Eagle. 


"What  have  you  got  against  me?" 

"Nothing.      But  our  masters  have  ordered  us  to  fight." 
—  Minor  in  llu>  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalcf",. 


F  ORE  I 


COMMENT^ 


Copyriphtod  !>>  tin-  i  m- i  iKHh.n.u  .-..w  s  ,-..  t  wr.' 

WHERK    THE    TURKS   STOPT   THK    BULOARS;    MOSLEMS    IN   THE    TRENCHES    NEAR    TOHATALDJA. 


FERRERO  ON  THE  BALKAN  WAR 


NEITHER  the  personal  ambition  of  Ft-rdinand  of  Bul- 
garia to  be  a  (V.ar,  nor  Servia's  desire  to  occupy  her 
ancient  capital  of  Uskub  and  gain  a  seaport  on  the 
Adriatic  in  Durazzo,  nor  CJreece's  hankering  after  (^rete,  really 
started  the  war  that  is  now  ending  in  the  Balkans,  writes  Gu- 
glielmo  Ferrero  in  the  London  Budget.  It  would  be  just  as  true 
to  say  that  the  influenza  which  prevails  when  a  ship  sails  into 
St.  Kitts  is  caused  by  the  ship  and  not  by  the  moist  southwester 
that  ])lows  her  into  port.  This  learned  historian,  wlio  has  shed 
upon  the  history  of 
Rome  the  white  light 
of  a  relentless  logic, 
thinks  that,  personal 
ambition,  religious  an- 
tagonism, revenge  or 
not,  tlic  Balkans  were 
bound  to  change  their 
ideas  and  aspirations 
and  to  aim  at  follow- 
ing the  more  enlightened 
ideals  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The 
present  bloodj^  episode 
in  modern  history  is  not 
a  thing  of  momentary 
impulse.  Its  motives 
are  not  of  mushroom 
growth,  we  are  assured. 
The  clash  between  th(> 
Turk  and  the  Balkan 
nations  is  a  thing  of  in- 
exorable evolution,  it 
has  long  been  impend- 
ing, and  was  inevitable 
for  a  verj'  plain  reason. 
Turkey  for  centuries  has 
struggled  in  Macedonia 
to  raise  a  barrier  against 
the    flood     of     Western 

civilization,  says  this  keen  observer  across  the  Adriatic.  The 
higher  the  barrier  rose.,  the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  tide  upon 
it.  Then  it  gave  way,  and  the  Turkish  system  of  government, 
the  Mohammedan  theory  of  life,  the  rude  and  primitive  indo- 
lence of  Mohammedan  methods,  were  swept  to  ruin.  Macedonia 
was  kept  by  Constantinople  "as  an  immense  barrier  of  barba- 


LABOKS    DEMONSTRATION-    A(;\IXsr    W  AK 

.Socialists  in  Vienna,  the  renter  of  war-fcclinir.  prolestinj.'  aKi'lnst  Austria's  threat- 
ened war  on  Servia.  The  workinsmen  are  marching  \vitii  si^ns  and  r-ed  flaps  and 
singing  .Socialist  songs.    Similar  demonstrations  were  al-so  made  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 


rism."  It  was  made  a  sort  of  buffer  state  "to  ward  off  the  East 
from  Europe  and  its  civilization."  "The  primary  cause  of  the 
war"  was  "the  failure  of  every  attempt"  made  by  the  European 
Powers  "to  reform  institutions  in  Macedonia." 

Dr.  Ferrero  thinks  it  was  the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  Turkey 
that  hid  from  the  eyes  of  her  rulers  the  fact  that  modern  Mace- 
donia was  not  to  be  governed  like  \\\v  ^Macedonia  of  forfy  or 
fifty  years  ago.  Turkey,  indeed,  could  not  recognize  and  yield 
to  the  aspirations  of  modern  Macedonia  "unless  it   had  been 

willing  to  comi:nit  a  s'ort 
of  historical  suicide." 
Ill  enlarging  upon  litis 
j)oint  the  eminent 
Italian  writes: 

"Any  one  desirous  of 
understanding  andju.st- 
ly  judging  the  Balkan 
crisis  must,  after  reali- 
zing the  nature  rtf  the 
( ransfornuil  ion  which 
has  occiirrc<l  ainiU  tin- 
Christian  peoples  _  of 
Macedonia,  solve*  -Ibis 
problem:  Why  was 
Turkey-  unable  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the 
.Macedonians'.' 

"The  reason  lies  deej)- 
vv  tlian  the  diversity  of 
religion  or  t  he  barbarous 
fanaticism  of  the  Os- 
nianli.  It  nmst  besought 
in  till  irrrc(>nrilnf)l(  tin- 
tfigoriisin.s  of  tn'o  co7irrj>- 
liniis  of  lifr  which  have 
fotiglit  and  still  light 
for  the  mastery  in  our 
ci\  ilization — that  which 
sets  before  num.  as  liis 
sui)reint'  duty,  initia- 
ti\c.  energy.  inno\ation, 
enjoyment.  knf)wledge, 
Avealtli.  and  liberty:  and 
that  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoins  upon  him  resignation,  obedience,  frugality,  faith- 
fulness to  traditions,  and  discipline." 

But  speaking  of  the  proximate  cause  the  historian  tells  us  that 
Macedonian  public  opinion  at  this  present  moment  is  the  product 
of  the  .schools  and  the  Ijooks  working  among  the  .semibarbarous 
inhabitants.     Hence  we  read: 
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"The  Bulgarian,  Serv^ian,  Rumanian,  and  Greek  schools  which 
sprang  up  in  numbers  throughout  Macedonia  with  the  sole 
object  of  promoting  national  consciousness  likewise  spread  some 
amount  of  education,  and  consequently  gave  rise  to  another 
and  much  more  important  effect.  When  speaking  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  institutions  of  Servia,  CJreece,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania, the  teachers  in  these  schools  could  not  do  less  than  give 
a,  notion,  however  summary,  of  Western  ci\ilization,  its  wealth, 
its  glory,  its  power,  its  marvelous  cities,  the  wonderful  instru- 
ments it  posses.ses,  its  laws. 
.  .  .  But  how  could  this  vague 
sense  of  a  wondrous  civiliza- 
tion which  flourished  faraway 
fail  to  arouse  the  Avish  to  know 
it  and  enjoy  a  little  of  it?" 

Then,  too,  much  information 
and  even  inspiration  came 
from  the  commercial  travelers 
who  carried  the  products  of 
Western  Kuropc  into  the  moun- 
tains and  villages  of  Mace- 
donia. The  result  of  such 
influences  is  described  as  com- 
bining with  that  of  the  schools. 
So  the  conmiercial  travelers 
brouglit  in  the  grapes  of 
Esehol.     They  were — 

"overrunning  Macedonia,  ma- 
king their  way  into  the  remote 
villages  and  offering  a  few 
modest  and  by  no  means  dear 
samples  of  those  wonders  which 
were  turned  out  in  the  im- 
mense far-distant  works  of 
civilized  Europe.  The  Mace- 
donian peasant  conceived  new 
d(>sires,  his  aspirations  and  his 
needs  grew  apace,  together 
with  his  curiosity." 

Emigration  cooperated  with 
these  influences  —  especially 
emigration  to  America.  Mace- 
donians sailed  to  the  West, 
and  from  the  West  brought 
wonderful  news  to  the  East. 
America,  North  and  South,  was 
exactly  what  courage,  initi- 
ative, and  industry  had  made 
them.  No  wonder  Macedonian 
enthusiasm  was  fired  and  the 
Balkans  filled  with  dreams  of 

liberty  and  phmty   such  as  other  nations  had  yielded  to.     On 
this  point  Dr.  Ferrero  writes: 

"Emigration  has  in  truth  undergone  rapid  increase  in  Mace- 
donia during  the  last  twenty  years.  At  first  the  Macedonians 
went  into  the  cities  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  but  then 
the  report  reachc'd  even  the  Macedonian  villages  that  beyond 
tlu'  Atlantic  were  countries  of  fabulous  wealth,  wh(>re  in  a  few 
years  a  laborious  and  saving  Macedonian  could  hoard  up  as 
niucli  money  as  was  re(juired  to  purchase  a  fine  piece  of  land  on 
liis  nlurn.  In  li)01  tlu;  Macedonians  began  to  emigrate  to 
America;  to  North  America,  where  they  are  numerous,  espe- 
(•i:ill.\  ill  Illinois,  and  io  South  America,  where  a  number  of  them 
made  their  way  to  Argentina.  Henceforward  Macedonia,  lik«' 
Italy  and  Hungary,  and  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  has  its 
Americans,  a  ()(<)i)lc  who  live  between  \\w  two  worlds. 

"Kmigratiori  produced  the  .same  effects  in  Macedonia  as  in 
the  other  regions  of  Europe;  it  spread  among  the  masses  th(< 
aspirations  toward  an  easier  and  safer  life;  it  awakcMied  inifia- 
Uve  and  courage,  increas(!d  the  needs  and  aLso  the  vices.  To 
the  propagarula  of  the  schools  there  were  consequently  added 
I  lie  teachings  of  expcrieru'(>  to  |)ersuade  the  Christian  jjopulations 
of  Macedonia  that  new  and  happier  times  were  dawning,  as  soon 
as  they  should  know  how  to  act,  to  move,  and  to  dare." 


•IT   WAS  THE  MIGRATION  OF  A   WHOLE  PEOPLE." 

Fugitive  Turkish  peasantry  choking    the   streets  of  the    seaports 
As  a  eorrcspondi'iit  writes,  it  is  "'  the  return  of  the  Turk  to  A.sia." 


A  VINDICATION  OF   THE  TURK 

THAT  TURKEY  can  hold  up  her  head  as  high  as  any 
of  the  self- vaunting  Powers  of  Europe,  most  of  whom 
have  done  and  are  doing  "wath  impunity  what  she  is  held 
in  execration  for,  is  the  striking  assertion  of  Frederick  Ryan  in 
The  Positivlst  Renew  (London),  a  journal  which  must  be  credited 

with  courage  and  a  rare  spirit 
of  altruism.  Russia,  he  says, 
imprisons  and  kills  the  flower 
of  her  population;  England 
coerces  Egypt;  Austria  robs 
Turkey  of  Bosnia-Herzogovina, 
and  Italy  murders  by  hundreds 
the  gallant  Arabs  of  TripoH. 
But,  adds  this  WTiter  bitingly, 
the  Powers  are  Christian  and 
Turkey  is  Mohammedan,  just 
as  in  Russia  pogroms  are  per- 
mitted, or  actuallj'  encouraged, 
because  the  assailants  are 
Muscovites  and  the  victims 
Jews.  The  Turkish  massacres 
in  Bulgaria,  which  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  allies  profess  to 
be  avenging  as  Christians,  were 
mainly  caused,  Mr.  Ryan  be- 
lieves, by  the  incursions  of  Bul- 
garian bands.  If  Europe  suf- 
fers and  has  suffered  these 
massacres  to  go  on  since  the 
days  of  Gladstone,  why  should 
she  encourage  the  Christian 
dogs  of  war  in  the  Balkans  now? 
"With  what  face  can  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe,  which  has  been 
silent  in  regard  to  Tripoli  and 
Persia,  pose  as  the  protectors 
of  the  Macedonians?  "  If  Home 
Rule  is  to  be  advocated  in 
Macedonia,  why  not  in  Ireland? 
But  that  the  Young  Turks  are 
quite  wide-awake  to  the  im- 
portanc(>  of  such  questions  is 
shown  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Ryan's  article: 


"There  is  a  very  prevalent  belief  .  .  .  that  the  Turks,  and 
especially  the  Young  Turks,  are  antagonistic  to  all  reform  in 
Macedonia  and  wish  to  impose  a  system  of  unification  on  the 
whole  Empire.  Now,  it  is  certoinlj'  true  that  threats  and  inter- 
ference from  without  in  favor  of  a  subject  race  do  not  usually 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  dominant  Power  more  amenable  to 
reason.  If  Franct>,  (icrmany,  and  Russia  were  lecturing  England 
on  her  sins,  and  armed  expeditions  of  American-Irish  were  land- 
ing on  the  Irish  coast,  public  opinion  here  would  not  be  very 
favorable  to  Home  Ride  for  Ireland.  Rightly  or  WTongly,  the 
Turks  attribute  most  of  tlu>  disturbance  in  Macedonia  to  the 
Bidgarian  bands,  and  maintain  that  even  if  massacres  hav^e 
occurnnl,  as  recently  at  Kochana.  it  is  these  reckless  bands  that 
have  given  tlu  first  provocation.  Rightly  or  wrongly — and 
probably  very  wrongly — they  have  followed  the  usual  way  of  all 
pe()ph>s  in  like  circumstances  and  have  attempted  to  meet  exter- 
nal pressun>  -in  the  cas»>  of  Tripoli  the  words  might  be  wanton 
attack — by  internal  concentration  and  the  postponement  of  all 
reform." 

Mr.  Ryan  then  makes  a  slashing  arraignment  of  the  Concert 
of  Kiu'ope.  As  the  knout  has  a  metal  pellet  at  the  end  of  the 
lash,  so  this  writer  arms  his  scourge  with  a  stinging  passage  from 
Mark  Twain.     He  writes: 
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"One  of  the  most  revolting  hypocrisies  of  tlie  Avhoh'  affair  is 
that  the  precious  Concert  of  P^urope — that  is  to  say,  the  'Chris- 
tian' Powers  of  Europe,  to  the  exchisiou  of  Turkey — about 
whose  resuscitation  some  Radical  journahsts  are  incompn^- 
hensively  enthusiastic,  includes  Italy  and  Russia.  And  Russia, 
as  has  be<»n  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  two  '  itumdatories'  of 
Europe;  Russia  which,  on  any  showing;,  is  an  immeasurably  loss 
civilized  State  than  Turkey,  when  the  most  extreme  deductions 
are  made;  Russia,  whos(<  hands  are  dripi)in}j;  Avith  the  blood  of 
Persian  Nationalists  fighting  for  liberty,  and  whose  jails  are 
choked  Avith  the  flower  of  her  own  people.  But  then  Russia  is 
Christian,  she  is  a  member  of  the  "(^jucert,'  she  doesn't  ■i)()llut;'' 
the  .soil  of  Europe.  Xo  Coll(>ctive  Notes  will  pass  round  the 
Chancelleries  on  the  state  of  Persia,  or  (Jeorgia,  or  Finland.  It 
might  disturl)  the  harmony.  And  then  Italy,  another  member  of 
the  Conc(>rt,  with  Iter  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  h(Toic  Arabs  of  Tripoli,  fighting  as  gallantly  as  any 
people  ever  fought  against  the  most  shameless  brigandage  of 
modern  times.  Such  are  th(»  teachers  of  Turkey,  her  moral  ex- 
emplars in  the  ways  of  good  government.  One  thinks  of  Mark 
Twain's  stinging  characterization  twelve  years  ago  of  th(»  Con- 
cert at  that  time.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  1900,  he  wrote  as  follows: 
'A  greeting  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.'  'I 
bring  .you  the  stately  nation  named  Christendom,  returning  be- 
draggled, besmirched,  and  dishonoretl,  from  private  raids  in  Kiao, 
China,  Manchuria,  South  Africa,  and  the  Philippines,  with  her 
sotil  full  of  meanness,  her  pocket  full  of  boodle,  and  her  mouth 
full  of  pious  hypocrisies.  (Jive  her  soap  and  towel,  but  hide  the 
looking-glass.'  Turkey  assuredly  can  hold  her  head  as  high  as 
the  highest  of  her  mentors  and  critics." 


RAGING  AT   THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 


I 


""^  T  IS  a  piece  of  international  impertinence,"  was  the  sen- 
tence of  Bismarck  on  the  famous  Doctrine  promulgated 
Iw  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  "very 
e.Ktraordinary,"  said  Canning  as  Prime  Minister,  and  "England  is 
prepared  to  combat  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner."  The 
French  jurist  OUivier  admitted  the  Doctrine's  "mingled  quali- 
ties of  astuteness  and  naivete."  Lord  Salisbury  in  1895  de- 
clared that  it  "was  not  international  law."  Yet  Mr.  Percy  F. 
^Martin  admits  in  The  Fortnighlly  Review  (London)  that  the 
L^nited  States  has  had  its  claims  allowed  by  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
This  writer  is  a  journalist  of  eminence,  has  traveled  in  Mexico 
and  written  a  book  on  the  South  American  republics.  But  he 
trains  all  his  artillery  on  our  Government  as  maintaining  a  right 


Copy iiKlitfd  l>y  the  Alitfi'ii'aii  Prc^s  AsMti-iati«>n. 

HIS    FIR.ST  AND    LAST    S(M)ITINC;    TKIP. 

Lieutenant  Tarraxtchieff.  the  first  Bulgarian  aviator  to  go  on  a 
scouting  expedition,  was  also  the  first  to  lose  his  life.  He  was  set- 
ting off  toward  Adrianople  when  his  machiner.v  went  wrong  and 
he  crashed  to  the  ground,  receiving  terrible  injuries.  He  is  seen  here 
saying  good-h.v  to  General  Yaukoff. 


Copyriglited  bv  the  International  News  .Service. 

A  TURKISH  SUPPLY-TRAIN   CAPTLKLD  BV  GREEKS  NEAR  SALONIKA. 


which  is  not  ours  and  is  in  fact  absurd.  Two  main  points  of  criti- 
cism are  made  l)y  him.  He  declares  that  Monroe's  idea  has  been 
perverted  and  distorted  by  his  successors.  It  is  allowed,  he  .says, 
that  the  President's  decree  promised  to  become  "a  strong  factor 
in  the  establishment  of,  maybe  the  enforcement  of  peace  among 

the  turbulent  Latin  States."  But 
I      since  its  promulgation,  he  adds: 


"Two  important  and,  indeed, 
vital  developments  have  oc- 
curred Avhich  have  served  to 
taint,  if  not  entirely  to  destroy, 
the  value  and  the  effect  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  the  general 
change  which  has  come  about 
in  the  status  of  the  smaller  in- 
dependent States,  the  majority 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  political  uprisings  of 
which  they  are  made  the  center, 
consider  them.selves  fully  capa- 
ble of  proceeding  alone,  and  of 
managing  their  internal  affairs, 
unassisted  by  the  advice  or  co- 
operation of  the  United  States. 

"The  second  condition  is  of 
1  he  most  serious  and  far-reach- 
ing character.  As  originally  de- 
fined by  James  Monroe  and  am- 
plified by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  implication  of  the  Doctrine 
was  that  if  the  United  States  en- 
forced the  exclusion  of  Europe 
from  the  Americas,  they  Avould 
in  turn,  abstain  from  having 
anything   to   do   with   Europe'? 
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possessions  at  that  time  in  the  Americas,  or  with  the  course  of 
events  occurring:  in  Asia  and  Africa.  But  the  foreifni  poUcy  of 
the  United  States  has  nontinually  run  counter  to  that  implied 
pledge,  and  the  moral  value  of  continued  assertion  of  opixjsition 
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CHOLERA  PASHA. 

The  real  defender  of  Con.stantinople. 

— Amsierdammer. 

to  European  interference  in  the  Americas  has  been  weakened 
correspondingly.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  surprizing  to  ob- 
serve, when  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  invoked, 
European  noyemtnents  consenting  to  recognize  it." 

To  prove  his  point  Mr.  Martin  details  the  circumstances 
under  whieh  the  United  States,  "upon  the  most  trifling  pretext," 
annexed  Upper  California,  when  gold  was  discovered  there. 
The  seizure  of  Texas  followed.  "A  few  years  later,"  he 
adds,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  incited  the  Pana- 
mans  to  revolt  against  Colombia,  with  the  sole  object  of  securing 
at  a  nominal  price  "ground  for  the  Panama  Canal."  He  rounds 
up  his  list  of  our  depredations  on  foreign  territory  thus: 

"Contemporary  history,  as  yet  partly  umvritten,  affords  other 
equally  striking  examples  of  the  manner  in  Avliich  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  construed  by  its  authors.  We  have  but  to 
reeall  (he  .seizure,  A\ilhout  justification  or  provocation,  of  Porto 
Rico;  the  annexation,  equally  without  motive,  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  the  military  occupation,  between  1904  and  1906,  by 
AiTicriean  troops  of  tlie  Island  of  Cuba;  the  absorption  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  tiie  practical  control  over  the  twin  Re- 
l)ublics  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti.  In  one  and  all  of  these 
acts  the  United  States  lias  been  permitted  to  infringe  the  prin- 
(•il)lcs  of  its  own  DoctriiK' without  as  much  as  an  official  protest 
being  offered  by  any  other  Christian  Government,  a  fact  which 
future  recorders  of  events  will  assuredly  regard  with  no  less 
iistoiiisiuncnt  than  indignation.  The  one  Government  which 
could  have  protested  with  abundant  rea.son  and  authority  was 
our  own;  but  it  has  con.sistently  stood  aside,  silent  and  not  even 
regardful." 

The  United  States  has  no  respect  for  treaties,  so  long  as  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  preserved  intact, 
says  Mr.  Martin,  and  blames  the  English  Government  for  their 
Bubmissiveness  to  the  decrees  of  Washington,  which  has  plainly 
violated  the  Hay-Pauncefo(e  "^reaty  in  discriminating  in  the 
nuitter  of  Panama  tolls  La  favor  of  United  States  ships,  while 


"with  studied  insolence"  declining  to  notice  the  British  protest. 
Yet  is  not  England  to  blame?   he  asks: 

"While  we  have  every  reason  to  reproach  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  having  resolved  to  tear  up  a  treaty  which 
is  as  precise  in  its  language  as  it  is  fair  in  equity,  we  have  more 
cause  to  feel  indignant  with  our  owti  Government  not  only  for 
ha\nng  neglected  to  protect  our  rights,  but  for  having  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  bow  down  to  and  worship  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  being  used  as  a  weapon  against  us." 


PRACTICAL   EDUCATION    IN   CANADA 

NOVA  SCOTIA'S  NECJLECT  of  the  gifts  showered  upon 
her  by  Nature  was  wittily  pointed  out  more  than  se\'enty 
years  ago  by  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton,  a  patriotic 
Nova  Scotian,  who  later  became  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. In  his  inimitable  "Clockmaker,"  he  makes  Sam  Slick 
of  Slickville  (U.  S.),  the  clever  pedler  of  the  wooden  article, 
adAise  the  colonial  assembly  "to  turn  to,  heart  and  hand,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  their  fine  country,"  "  facilitate  the  means 
of  transport,  promote  internal  improvement,  and  encourage 
foreign  trade."  Bj'  pursuing  this  course,  Sam  Slick  declared, 
the  legislators  would  make  Nova  Scotia  "one  of  the  richest  and 
greatest,  as  it  now  is  one  of  the  happiest  sections  of  all  America. 
I  hope  I  may  be  skinned  if  they  wouldn't.  They  would,  I 
swan." 

His  ad\ice  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  Maritime 
Pro\inces,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  This  is  at  least  the  opinion  of  an  able  and  impartial 
man,  for  Dr.  DaAnd  Soloan,  Principal  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal 
College,  in  an  address  before  the  Provincial  Educational  Asso- 


TIIK  OOOI)  MOTHKK. 

Europe— "Walt  a  luoment.  eliildren!     You'd  belter  let   mother 
divide  the  cake."  —Pasquiiio  (Ttirlu). 

elation  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in 
the  whole  of  Canada)  states  plainly  that  Sain  Slick's  advice  has 
not  been  followed  because  people  ha\-e  not  lieen  educated  (o 
follow  it.     lie  recommends  "forming  (he  minds  of  (he  vouug  to 
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new  and  truer  conceptions  of  education  and   to  a  larger  and 
more  purposeful  sphere  of  mental  activities." 

The  backward  condition  of  things  at  present  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  requires  some  fundamental  change  in  the  program  of 
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Madame  Diplomacy — "What  a  fine  display  for  The  Hagu<»  Con- 
ferenro!"  — Pasquino  (Turin). 

the  schools  and  colleges,  he  holds.  He  calls  for  vocational  and 
technical  colleges,  where  road-making,  practical  mining,  and 
farming  on  an  economic  basis  should  supplant,  or  at  least  gen- 
erously supplement,  educational  institutions  where  (Jreek  and 
Latin,  English  and  general  mathematics  are  given  the  chief 
place.  The  present  deplorable  condition  of  his  country  he 
describes  as  follows: 

"We  have  depleted  our  soil,  partly  ruined  our  fishery,  destroyed 
our  forests,  pawned  our  coal  mines  to  monopolists  who  take 
heavy  toll,  left  our  producing  classes  as  incapal>le  as  ever  of 
skilfully  carrying  on  the  staple  industries;  and  finallj-,  we  have 
watched,  and  still  continue  to  watch,  the  steady  emigration  of 
our  young  people  to  lands  less  fair  and  less  favored  b\  nature 
than  our  own." 

He  pro<^eeds  to  discuss  the  part  which  education,  or  the  mis- 
direction of  education,  has  played  in  bringing  about  this  des- 
perate condition.  There  is  abundant  zeal  for  education,  the 
schools  and  colleges  are  full  to  overflowing,  yet  education  has 
ailed  in  its  mission  to  the  masses: 

"It  has  failed  to  train  the  masses  to  their  work  as  productive 
laborers  and  to  an  intelligent  conception  of  civic  duty.  Evi- 
dences of  this  failure  are  round  about  us  at  every  hand;  in  al- 
most every  section  into  which  you  go  when  you  return  to  your 
honorable  labors  among  the  youth  of  Prince  Edward  Island;  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  neighboring  provinces  you  may  choose  to 
visit." 

Here  is  the  remedy  he  prescribes: 

"Theri'  need  be  no  violent  interference  with  present  effort  in 
college  and  high  school.  The  apostles  of  pure  culture  and  in- 
dustrial laiKscz  faire  might  without  regret  be  left  to  their  idols. 
All  we  should  need  to  do  v>ould  be  to  develop  parallel  to  the 
merely  intellectual  courses  of  instruction  in  common  school,  high 
school,  and  college  effective  and  convincing  courses  of  training 
for  the  children  of  the  people — training  to  vocation,  whether  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  or  commercial.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
popular  movement  toward  tliis  end.     Let  us  begin  at  once  as- 


siduou.sly  to  cultivate  a  body  of  public  opinion  that  will  stimulate 
to  action  and  determine<lly  sui)port  those  legislators  who  show 
the  courage  an<l  the  intelligence  to  move  in  the  i)resent  crisis." 

The  duty  of  the  legislators,  asserts  the  i)rincii)al,  is  to  make  a 
federal  grant  toward  tlu'  promotion  of  agricultural  and  indu.s- 
trial  education,  sucli  grant  to  be  distributed  among  the  jirov- 
inces  of  the  Dominion  needing  it.  "Ten  millions  a  year."  he 
asks  as  the  amount  required,  tor  tliis  sum,  "distributed  among 
the  provinces  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  and  high 
schools  and  for  the  bt-nefit  of  technical  education  in  agriculture 
and  the  inechani*-  arts,  would  within  twenty  years  j)lace  our 
country  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  industrial 
efficiency  and  culture." 

The  Montreal  Wetkly  Witness  speaks  out  stronglj'  in  approval 
of  Dr.  Soloan's  idea  of  Federal  aid  for  education,  and  advocates 
discarding  the  present  method  of  i)rovincial  control  in  whicii 
Canada  after  confederation  followed  the  example  of  the  United 
States.      'I'ln'  Wilnetis  remarks: 

"The  general  idea  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  ami 
Provincial  (iovernments  in  this  important  matter  is  one  that  is 
worthy  of  being  considered  by  way  of  conference.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  Doniinion.  east  or  west,  where  tlie  teachings  of  modern 
science  in  agriculture  are  not  needed,  and  that  form  of  coo ixt- 
ation  need,  in  no  way  affect  the  educational  independence  of  the 
several  pro\inces." 

The  "subject  is  an  important  one.  and  is  entitled  to  unpreju- 
diced consideration,"  guardedly  remarks  the  Toronto  Glohr, 
after  giving  a  brief  summary  of  Dr.  Soloan's  views. 

That  the  attention  of  all  Canada  has  been  called  to  this  subject 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  The  Ftimilij  Herald  and  Weekly 
Star  (Montreal,!  has  ofl'ered  tliree  prizes,  to  the  total  amount  of 
$10(),  for  essays  in  answer  to  the  questions: 

"What  can  be  done  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  population,  to 
add  to  their  industries,  to  make  their  farms  more  profitable, 
and  to  give  the  Maritime  Provinces  their  legitimate  place  in 
our  progressive  country." 
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SEKVIA  AT  TUE  SEASIDE. 

Scene — Durazzo-supcr-Marc.  Albania. 
Olde.st  Inhabitant — •  Making  a  Ions  stay  here,  sir?  " 
Servl\— ••  Oh.  it  depends."    (Sotto  voce)— ".Xrc  you  much  troubled 
with  two-headed  eagles  in  these  parts?"  —Punch  (London). 


HUMAN  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE 


SHOULD  the  laborer  who  eomes  to  this  country  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  his  native  land  be  encouraged  or 
not?  Is  he  of  benefit  to  his  temporary  home  or  does  he 
injure  it?  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  these  "birds  of 
passage"  are  objectionable,  but  Prof.  W.  B.  Bailey,  of  Yale, 
shows  in  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (Chicago)  that 
there  are  items  on  the  credit  side  of  their 
account.  The  problem  they  present,  we  are 
told,  is  comparatively  recent  with  us.  Until 
late  y»>ars  the  foreign  temporary  workman 
has  been  kei)t  away  by  lack  of  knowledge 
of  his  opportunities  and  lack  of  rapid  and 
cheap  transportation.  Both  these  objections 
being  now  overcome,  he  is  upon  us  en  masse, 
and  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  welcome 
him  or  not.  Professor  Bailey  writes  in 
substance : 

"By  the  term  'l)ird  of  passage,'  as  used  in 
this  article,  is  meant  the  male  laborer  who 
comes  to  the  United  States  with  the  inten- 
tion of  earning  and  saving  money  while  em- 
])loyed  here,  and  who,  satisfied  with  his 
competence  or  finding  tlie  opportunity  for 
employment  gone  through  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  industrial  depression,  returns 
home  with  his  savings.  Few  of  these  laborers 
take  all  of  their  savings  with  them  upon 
their  departure,  but  in  most  cases  out  of 
their  savings  have  been  from  time  to  time 
sending  mon(>y  to  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
home  country  for  their  support,  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  on  the  home  farm,  to  purchase 
land,  or  to  improve  the  property  already 
possest.  Improvements  made  with  Ameri- 
can money  upon  small  farms  are  frequently 
seen  in  villages  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy. 

"  Altho  most  students  of  immigration  seem 
to  be  united  in  their  l)elief  that  this  country 
siiould  welcome  able-l)odied,  normal  persons 
of  decent  habits  who  desire  to  settle  per- 
man(>ntly  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  'bird  of  passage'  forms  a  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule 
and  that  this  migrant  to  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  o])jections  which  have  been  raised  against  him  can 
be  grouped  under  four  lieads: 

"I.  Sinc(>  he  does  not  intend  to  settle  in  this  country,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  interested  in  American  institutions,  to  adopt 
American  customs,  or  to  acquire  American  ideals.  He  fur- 
nishes an  alien  el(>inent  in  our  body  politic. 

"2.  The  money  which  he  saves  in  this  countrj^  is  not  deposited 
in  American  ))anks  to  be  used  to  develop  our  industries,  but  is 
sent  abroad.  Tliis  constitutes  a  permanent  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources, amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

"3.  The  competition  of  this  laborer,  accustomed  to  foreign 
standards,  lends  to  lower  the  American  standard  of  living  and 
nuikes  it  dinicult  for  tlie  American  laborer  to  compete  witii  him. 

"4.  The  presence  of  a  supply  of  migratory  laborers  tends,  by 
stiiiniliiting  tlie  overproduction  of  commodities,  to  lead  to 
industrial  crises,  if  the  supi)ly  of  labor  in  a  country  were  fixt, 
the  in(;rease  in  the  demand  for  laborers  would  lead  to  increased 
wages  whidi  would  mak(>  eiilrrprrneurs  more  careful  about  in- 
(•reasing  jjroductiou. 

"Tlirre  undoubtedly  is  truth  in  each  one  of  these  objections, 
but  I  here  are  accomi)anying  advantages  whicii  have  been  but  little 
emj)liasi/,e(i  l)v  students  of  this  problem.  There  is  little  doul)t 
that  this  larg<>  number  of  t('uii)()rary  migrants  tends  to  nnluce 
th«^  variations  in  the  j)rice  of  lai)or  by  keeping  the  ratio  of  de- 
mand to  supply  more  nearly  constant.  The  arrival  of  tens  of 
lliousjinds  of  this  class  in  good  seasons  un(loubl(>{lly  tends  to 
limit  tlie  ri.se  in  the  rate  of  w.iges  in  this  country,  but  when  hard 
times  come  these  same  laborers  return  home  and  reduce  the 
supply  at  the  very  time  when  the  dennind  is  beginning  to  fall  off. 


PROFESSOR  BAILEY. 

He  shows  ttiat  the  inunigrant  wlio 
is  a  mere  "  bird  of  passage  "  may  aid 
the  American  employer  l>ut  undouljt- 
edly  injures    the   American   laborer. 


The  result  of  such  migration  during  the  crisis  is  to  limit  the  fall 
in  wages,  and  to  free  the  community  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
()orling  a  number  of  unemployed  who  have  made  scant  [pro- 
vision for  the  future." 

It  is  true.  Professor  Bailey  admits,  that  the  returning  labortT 
carries  money  with  him,  but  those  who  go  back  in  swarms  during 
bad  times,  as  has  been  noted  above,  are  not 
those  with  most  money,  but  rather  those 
with  least.  Moreover,  they  carry  back  other 
things  than  money,  of  which  we  are  well 
rid — injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  impaired  vitality,  maimed  bodies.  It 
seems  a  little  brutal  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  way,  but  we  can  surely  not  assert 
that  men  who  are  carrjdng  their  troubles — 
and  ours  too — out  of  the  country  are  in- 
juring us,  industrially  or  socially.  It  may 
be  cheaper,  thinks  Professor  Bailey,  to  send 
home  the  worn-out  and  disabled  industrial 
Aeterans  than  to  support  them  here.  He 
goes  on: 

"In  the  matter  of  employment  the  bird 
of  passage '  serves  as  a  sort  of  floating  dock 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tides  of  industrial 
ebb  and  flow  and  render  more  stable  the 
rate  of  wages.  This  stability,  however,  is 
purchased  at  consideraKle  cost.  A  study  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  noted  in  the  reports 
of  the  commissioner-general  of  immigration 
for  the  past  few  years  A\'ill  show  that  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  immigrants  are  males,  and 
that  in  the  fall  of  thejeara  comparatively 
large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  are  males. 
The  'bird  of  passage'  is  a  male.  He  may 
be  married  or  single,  but  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  he  is  single.  The  indus- 
trial unit  in  this  country  has  been  the  fam- 
ily. We  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that 
the  head  of  the  household  should,  -with  his 
earnings,  be  able  to  support  a  household.  The  'bird  of  pas- 
sage' has  no  such  obligation  resting  upon  him.  He  wants  to 
save  a  maximum  amount  of  money.  He  is,  therefore,  anxious 
at  all  times  to  increase  his  earnings,  but  greater  attention  is 
given  to  the  problem  of  reducing  his  expenditure.  A  group  of 
these  individuals  will  unite  in  hiring  rooms  and  purchasing 
food  witli  some  one  to  do  the  cooking  and  care  for  the  establish- 
ment. There  is  overcrowding  and  unsanitary  living,  but 
the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  the  objection  can  be 
made  that  among  certain  das.ses  in  this  country  there  is  a 
standard  of  high  living,  it  certainly  can  not  be  raised  against 
the  'bird  of  passag<\'  "^rhe  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  does 
not  have  a  higli  standard  of  living  and  herein  seems  to  lie  the 
principal  danger  from  this  group. 

"This  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  labor  has  made 
us  careless  in  certain  respects  in  this  country.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  perform  by  manual  labor  much  work  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  done  by  machiner\-.  In  this  way  in\en- 
lion  may  have  been  retarded.  We  luuc  become  careless  and 
wasteful  of  human  life.  We  neglect  pr()p(>rly  to  safeguard  our 
nuichinery  and  protect  the  lives  of  our  miners. 

"A  plentiful  supply  of  labor  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  but  if 
an  appreciable  proportion  comes  from  temporary  migrants,  the 
brunt  of  the  competition  Avill  fall  upon  the  American  father,  and 
we  may  expect  a  still  longer  i)ostponement  of  marriage  and  a 
fur(h(>r  reduction  in  the  size  of  tlie  family.  If  the  American 
lai)on>r  .  .  .  (>scai)es  the  evil  ef^'ects  of  this  competition  by 
rising  above  it,  all  will  be  well.  But  if  he  is  forced  to  approxi- 
tiiat(>  the  standards  of  the  celibate  immigrant  we  shall  have 
(among  the  native  stock)  a  retanlation  in  the  natural  increase 
which  is  none  the  less  evident  altho  we  maj-  be  unconscious  Of 
its  cause." 
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LARGE  EYE,  LARGE  BRAIN;  SNL\LL  EYE,  SMALL  MKAIN. 
Eyes  and  brains  of  two  sijccics  of  fish.     Whether  human  eyes  and  brains  corrt^sjwad  in  tliis  way-is  an  interesting  (iue.slion. 


EYE   AND  BRAIN 

THAT  THE  EYE  is  the  A\indow  of  the  soul,  not  only  in 
a  poetical  but  in  a  mathematical  sense,  conformably 
to  the  data  of  the  most  modem  physiology,  appears  from 
recent  experiments  ■which  indicate  that  it  corresponds  in  size 
verj'  faithfully  with  the  weight  of  the  brain.  xVs  our  brains, 
among  other  things,  are  reservoirs  of  the  sensations  sent  thither 
from  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  and  also  workshops  wherein  these 
sensations  are  combined  and  made  over  into  movements  of  the 
limbs,  constituting  acts,  it  might  be  expected  that  reservoir 
and  workshop  Avould  be  larger  when  the  sources  of  these  sensa- 
tions were  more  extended.  So  it  seems  to  be  with  the  eye  at 
least.  The  rat.  with  its  little  beady  eye,  has  a  disproportion- 
ately small  brain;  the  large-eyed  squirrel,  of  the  .same  family, 
has  a  much  larger  one.  Possibly  the  (Ireeks,  who  so  admired 
the  large,  liquid  orb,  that  "cow-eyed"  with  them  was  a  com- 
plimentary epithet  as  applied  to  a  woman,  were  right  after  all, 
as  they  so  frequently  were.  Henri  Langier,  writing  on  this 
subject  of  brain-weight  in  Fai  Nature  (Paris,  November  9),  says 
in  part : 

'"Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  intellectual 
development  of  a  given  animal  and  the  weight  of  its  brain? 
This  question  has  been  asked  since  we  have  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly adopted  the  idea  that  the  brain  is  the  substratum  of  the 
mental  functions.  The  naturalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
anthropologists  on  the  other,  have  triefl  to  analyze  the  different 
factors  that  determine  brain-weight.  The  first  anthropologists 
stated  the  question  in  its  most  ambitious  form:  they  hoped  to 
ascertain  and  measure  the  variations  of  intelligence  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  race  by  simply  examining  the  form  and 
weight  of  the  braiiL  Thus  put,  the  question  was  evidentlj'  too 
complex  for  direct  solution. 

'"Clearly  w(>  can  not  get  at  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the 
various  animal  species  by  simply  comparing  the  absolute  weights 
of  their  brains.  The  central  nervous  system  is  the  meeting- 
point  of  all  the  sensitive  connections  from  every  part  of  the 
l)ody;  for  equal  intelligence  a  large  animal  should  thus  possess 
a  larger  brain  than  a  small  one." 

But  comparison  of  proportionate  brain-weights,  first  sug- 
gested by  Cuvier,  was  scarcely  more  successful.  On  this  basis, 
the  smaller  the  animal,  the  greater  its  mind.  Evidently  there 
is  an  error  here  in  the  opposite  direction.  What  is  it?  Says 
Mr.  Langier: 

"An  essential  determining  factor  was  found  when  attention 
was  directed  to  the  relati\e  values  of  the  body-surface  in  different 
animals.  The  innervation  of  the  cutaneous  surface  is  infinitely 
finer,  more  delicate  and  denser  than  that  of  the  central  masses; 
it  must  then  have  an  influence  of  the  first  order  on  the  brain- 


weight.  Now  simple  geometric  considerations  show  that  small 
animals  have  a  relatively  larger  body-surface  than  large  ones, 
.  .  .  and  if,  as  seems  natural,  the  body-surface  influences  the 
brain-w(>ight,  we  may  understand  how  small  animals,  ha\  ing 
a  relatively  greater  surface,  have  also  a  relatively  higher  brain- 
weight. 

"  But  alt  ho  the  part  plaj'ed  by  the  surface  appears  to  be  very 
imi)ortant  ...  it  is  insufTicient  to  explain  all  the  facts;  if  we 
go  more  into  detail  we  see  that  from  the  small  to  the  large  ani- 
mal, the  l)rain-weight  increases  less  rapidly  than  the  surface. 

"Now  there  are  in  the  organism  some  surfaces  with  more  and 
some  with  less  rich  innervation,  which  fact  ought  to  play  its 
part  in  determining  the  cerebral  weight.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  recently  di.scovenul  relation  which  has  been 
rapidly  generalized — the  influence  of  the  retinal  surface  on  the 
brain-weight.  The  eye  has  a  richness  of  innervation  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  skin.  Experiment  has  confirmed 
what  reasoning  might  make  us  expect — the  preponderant  in- 
fluence of  the  eye  on  the  weight  of  the  brain." 

This  fact,  we  are  told,  was  observed  first  among  fish.  Of  two 
nearly  related  species  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  the  smaller  has 
the  larger  eye  and  also  the  heavier  brain.  The  .same  thing 
is  manifest  in  numerous  animals.  Lapicque  has  shown  that 
among  rodents  of  very  different  brain-weights  this  corresponds, 
not  to  tlu'  size  of  the  animal,  ))ut  very  closely  to  that  of  tlu'  eye. 
Thus  the  brown  rat  is  on  an  average  nearly  40  jx-r  cent,  heavier 
than  the  squirrel.  Its  eye,  however,  has  about  half  the  diam- 
eter of  the  squirrel's,  and  its  brain  weighs  less  than  half  as 
much.  Some  writers  have  divided  the  brain  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  embracing  the  inferior  centers,  depends,  they  .say, 
directly  in  size  on  that  of  the  body,  while  the  other,  composed  of 
the  higher  centers,  varies  in  size  with  the  psychic  values.  This 
is  all  wrong,  Mr.  Langier  assures  us;  the  lower  centers,  no  less 
than  the  higher,  are  conditioned,  altho  indirectly,  on  the  rich- 
ness of  innervation  of  the  sense-organs.  The  writer  then  makes 
this  appeal  to  his  readers: 

"We  have  set  forth  these  facts,  primarily  becau.se  of  the 
interest  of  the  question,  but  also  because  we  hope  that  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  give  active  aid  to  the  .scientists 
who  are  now  engaged  in  studying  this  point.  All  these  who 
own  a  balance  of  some  sensitiveness  may  render  great  service 
to  science  by  ascertaining  facts  and  figures— all  those  who  hunt, 
who  fish,  Aviio  have  daily  untler  their  hands  animals,  sometimes 
rare  ones,  whose  brain-weight  is  either  unknown  or  known 
imperfectly 

••The  facts  wanted  are:  l)ody-weight.  l)rain-weight.  ocular 
diameter.  They  should  note  also  facts  known  to  them  about 
the  animal  in  question;  thus  they  will  contribute  on  their  part 
to  the  clearing  up  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  that 
modern  anatomy  and  physiology  arc  called  upon  to  solve." — 
Traiislatiou  made  for  TnK  Liter.\ry  Digest. 
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TO   HALT    INCOMPETENT   SURGERY 

y^W  MAX  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  at  present  Icfjiilly 
/-\  competent  to  perform  major  operations  in  siirfjery. 
-^  -^  That  tliis  is  wrong,  and  that  it  should  no  longer  he 
p  'rmittfHl,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Clinieal  Congress  of  Surgeons  of 
N'orlh  America,  re<'ently  assembled  in  the  f^ity  of  New  York. 
'I'liis  l)odv,  described  bv  the  New  York  Sim  CNovember  1()^  as 
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Frr.in  "Tlif   'loiMiiiiral  W.iil.l    Ma<;a/ine. 

LANDING  PLATFORM  FOR  AIR-CRAFT  OX  A  PHILADELPHIA  HOTEL  ROOK 


"the  greatest  assembly  of  surgeons  in  American  histor\^"  went 
on  reeorl  in  favor  of  requiring  that  every  physician  in  tin; 
United  Stat(?s  and  Canada  shall  have  been  recognized  and  regis- 
tered as  a  competent  surgeon  ])efore  lie  is  allowed  to  perform 
surgical  operations.  The  resolutions  propose  that  colleges  and 
other  appropriate  authorities  be  vested  with  the  power  to 
award  supi)lementarj'  degrees  to  physicians  qualified  for  surgical 
work  and  that  the  standard  be  set  by  national  legislation. 
Dr.  Franklin  11.  Martin,  of  Chicago,  introduced  the  resolu- 
tions, and  in  support  of  them  he  said: 

"I  believe  that  this  largest  organization  of  surgeons  on  the 
American  continent  should  a.ssume  the  resjjonsibility  and  the 
authority  for  standardizing  surgery.  This  can  l)egin  at  once 
by  this  body  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative committee,  which  committee  shall  have  the  power 
to  act  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  committees  invited  to 
join  them,  along  the  following  lines: 

"It  should  formulate  a  minimum  standard  of  requirements 
which  should  be  posscst  by  any  ;uithoriz<'d  graduate  in  medicine 
who  is  allowed  to  j)erforni^independently  operations  in  general 
surgery  or  any  of  its  specialties. 

"The  committee  should  consider  the  desirability  of  listing 
the  names  of  lho.se  men  who  desire  to  practise  surgery  and  who 
come  under  the  authorized  requirements. 

"The  committee  shou'd  seek  a  means  of  legalizing  under  na- 
tional, colonial,  State,  or  provincial  law  a  distinct  degree  sup- 
plementing the  medical  degree,  which  shall  l)e  conferred  upon 
physicians  pos.sessing  the  reciuirements  n'cogniz(>d  by  this  law 
as  necessary  to  be  possest  by  o])<'rating  surgt'ons. 

"It  should  seek  cooperation  with  the  medical  schools  of  the 
continent  which  ha\-e  the  riglit  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.D. 
under  the  recognized  standards  and  should  authorize  those  col- 
leges to  confjT  the  supplementary  degree  of  surgeon  on  such  of 


their  graduates  as  have,  in  addition  to  their  medical  course,  ful- 
iilled  the  necessary, apprenticeship  in  surgical  hospitals,  operative 
laboratories,  and  actual  operatory  surgery. 

"The  committee  should  authorize  and  popularize  the  use  of 
this  title  by  men  ujion  whom  it  is  conferred,  and  its  use  should 
especially  be  urged  in  all  directories  of  physicians  in  order  that 
the  laity  as  well  as  the  medical  man  can  distinguish  between 
the  men  who  have  and  the  men  who  have  not  been  authorized 
lo  practise  surgery. 

"I  l)clieve  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  great  body  of  thinking 
surgeons  on  this  continent  to  insist  that 
the  surgeon  of  the  future  shall  not  onh- 
be  thoroughly  educated  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  but  that  he  .shall  have  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  technie  of  surgery 
under  the  direction  of  a  practical  surgeon 
before  he  is  legally  or  morally  allowed  to 
operate  upon  the  public." 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

ROOF-LANDING  FOR  AVIATORS— 
Fliers  are  to  be  welcomed  on  the  roof 
of  a  new  hotel  in  Philadelphia.  The  idea 
of  utilizing  roofs  as  landing  places  for  aero- 
planes is  by  no  means  new,  but  apparently 
the  Quaker  City  is  to  be  the  first  town 
to  put  it  into  practise.  Says  a  writer  in 
The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
December) : 

"Philadelphia  soon  will  be  the  first  city 
in  the  country  to  have  a  hotel  equipped 
appropriately  to  receive  guests  who  ina\" 
arrive  at  the  hostelry  in  aeroplanes.  On 
top  of  the  main  portion  of  the  structure, 
a  score  or  more  stories  above  the  street 
and  higher  than  the  top  of  any  other 
building  in  the  \icinity,  there  has  been 
erected  a  commodious  landing  platform, 
upon  which  all  forms  of  aerial  craft 
will  be  capable  of  alighting  with  per- 
fect safety.  The  platform  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
fifty  feet  in  width,  with  a  portabh>  section  wliicli  can  be  added 
to  make  it  eighty  feet  longer  if  desired.  Around  the  e  Iges 
are  a  series  of  buffers,  composed  of  ropeo  weighted  here  and 
there  with  sandbags,  to  catch  a  plane  should  an  a^dator  be 
unable  to  check  its  momentum  in  time  to  prevent  a  plunge  to 
the  street-level.  Another  feature  which  will  make  the  hotel 
unique,  and  which  Avill  be  add(^d  in  the  near  future,  will  be  two 
elevators  cajiable  of  handling  the  largest  automobiles  and  con- 
nected Avith  a  roadway  running  around  a  portion  of  the  roof,  so 
that  an  a\nator  may  step  directiy  into  his  car." 


WELLS  THAT  FILL  BY  NIGHT— If  you  depend  for  your 
water-supi)ly  on  certain  natural  Avells  in  western  Australia,  you 
must  draw  it  after  dark,  otherwise  you  will  be  apt  to  fail  to  find 
it.  These  remarkable  springs  are  filled  by  night,  but  the  water 
withdraws  into  underground  passages  bj-  day,  to  return  again 
at  twilight.  The  cause  of  this  action  is  not  yet  clearly  known, 
alt  ho  this  note  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  suggests  an  explanation: 

"There  are  singular  wells,  in  the  deserts  of  western  Au.s- 
tralia,  that,  altho  dry  all  day,  furnish  water  abundantly  during 
the  night.  The  arrival  of  the  water  is  announc(>d  by  a  whis- 
tling of  the  air  as  it  escapes  from  the  ground  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoirs.  Dr.  "Malcolm  MaclanMi,  who  has  studied  one 
of  th(>s('  curious  g(>ological  i)h(>nomcna,  has  shown  that  \\\v  water 
n^aches  tlu>s(>  wi'l's  through  a  long,  narrow  passage  starting  from 
a  cavity  formed  of  a  fine  stratum  of  gneiss.  .  .  .  He  thinks  that 
in  the  h(>at  of  the  day  this  layiT  sw(>lls  and,  d(>scending  into 
the  cavity,  forms  a  depression  in  which  the  water  collects;  when 
it  grows  cool  the  layer  contracts  and  drives  the  air  and  the 
wat(>r  into  the  passage  communicating  with  the  well.  This 
explanation  is  only  partly  satisfactory." — TranslotioK   made  for 
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ACETYLENE'S   NEW   VICTORY 

A  SUDDEN'  SETBACK,  after  its  initial  success,  occurred 
in  th»'  acetylene-gas  industry,  due  j)artly  to  the  rise 
-  (if  other  cheap  and  effective  illurninants.  and  partly  to 
the  fear  inspin-d  by  a  few  unfortunate  accidents,  in  which  reser- 
voirs of  the  K""^  exi)lode<l  \\ith  disastrous  results.  Manufac- 
turers of  calcium  carl)ide  turned  their  atlcntion  in  other  (lire<-- 
tions.  and  such  acetylene  as  eon - 
limit'd  to  he  used  was  stored  in 
liquid  solution,  instead  of  under 
I)ressure.  Eor  nio\  ahh'  sources, 
such  as  niotor-lieadlitjhts.  acet- 
ylene is  still  the  only  .suitable 
illuniinant,  and  in  tiie  oxyacet- 
ylene  blowpipe  it  has  furnished 
a  new  and  powerful  af^ent  for 
cutting  and  welding  metals.  Of 
late  an  elTort  has  been  made  to 
regain  for  acetylene  its  formei- 
status  as  a  general  illuniinant. 
especially  by  using  it  with  in- 
candescent mantles.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  Krruc  Scientifiqnr 
(Paris,  November  9) : 

."Here  is  met  a  difiiculty  due 
to  the  insufficient  resistance  of 
mantles  under  the  shock  of  in- 
jected gas. 

"Acetylene  retiuires.  for  a 
given  volume,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air;  it  has  thus  been 
necessary  to  give  to  the  jet  of  gas 

a  high  velocity.  .  .  .  Ordinary  mantles  are  not  strong  enough, 
under  these  conditions.  Thus  special  mantles  must  be  made 
for  use  with  acetylene — mantles  that  are  solider  and  not  so 
large  as  those  commonly  used. 

"While  a  cubic  yard  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  furnishes 
about  r),(KK)  heat-units,  the  same  volume  of  acetjdene  furnishes 
7.(K)();  thus  is  obtained  a  much  hotter  flame.  .  .  .  Now  the  heat 
of  the  flame  is  the  ftmdamental  condition  of  the  eflficiencj'  of  a 
mantle.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  acetylene.  0\ving 
to  the  use  of  extra-strong  mantles,  this  gas  has  made  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  per  candle-power-hour,  notabl.v 
below  what  it  is  for  coal-gas  and  electricity.  This  price,  in 
fact,  never  gets  higher  than  live  cents  for  1,000  candle-power- 
hours,  which  is  extraordinarily  low,  when  we  consider  that  elec- 
tric hght  costs  to  produce  in  Paris  nearly  20  cents  per  1,(K)0 
candle-power-hours.  We  are  thus  led  to  give  up  the  illumina- 
ting power  which  is  a  property  of  acetylene  itself,  and  to  rely 
henceforth  on  its  heat  of  oxidation  to  obtain  a  light  whose  effi- 
ciency is  double  that  from  the  'butterfly'  jet,  brilliant  tho  it 
was.  We  thus  see  once  more  of  what  practical  interest  is  the 
use  of  the  rare  earths,  to  which  we  owe  nearly  all  the  progress 
in  hghting  that  has  been  accomplished  for  flfty  years  past." — 
Trnnslatioii  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


smoking-room,  with  two  exten.sion  tables  and  a  folding  desk. 
In  the  rear  is  a  kitchenette,  compact  and  com|)lete  from 
stove  to  refrigerator. 

'The  interior  of  the  car  is  finished  throughout  with  solid 
mahogany  and  the  dra pings  are  very  luxurious.  The  carpet  is 
of  the  Pullman  type,  also  green  to  match  tlu'  rest  of  the  fittings. 
There  are  four  telephones  in  the  car  to  comiect  with  the  chaulTeur, 
besides  the  electric  car-iiells.  Lighting  arrangements  are  per- 
fect, and  consist  of  dynamo  and  two  large  accumulators  with  a 
<-ai)ai-it\   of  Kid  ;mi|)in-       The  front  of  the  car  has  ^ix  lights   - 


twill !»'j.y  ,tf     ■  I'l'imliir  tlectricity,"  Chicago.    . 

.\  nOTKL  ON  TIRES;  AN  AUTOMOIHLE  WITH   "ALL  THK  COMFORTS  OK  llo.MK. 


two  electric,  two  gas.  and  two  oil.  The  rear  has  four  lights.  on«' 
ordinary  red  tail-light,  one  electric  dome-light,  and  two  railway 
signal-lamps  with  red,  green,  and  white  lights. 

"Under  the  body-floor  are  five  lockers  containing  planks  to  re- 
enforce  weak  bridges,  blocks  and  tackle,  and  an  entire  touring 
emergency  outfit."  * 


A  HOTEL  ON  TIRES  —An  automobile  for  long-distance 
trips,  built  and  furnished  Uke  a  small  Pullman  car,  assuring 
to  the  occupant  luxury  in  tra\  el,  together  with  independence 
from  hotels,  has  been  built  by  U.  H.  Dandurand.  of  Montreal. 
On  a  3-ton  Packard  truck  chassis  he  has  mounted  a  body 
Avhose  interior  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  a  private 
railroad  car.  Twentj-five  persons  are  easilj-  carried  on  short 
trips,  and  for  hmg  journeys  there  are  accommodations  for  the 
comfort  of  eleven,  including  chauffeur  and  cook.  Says  a  writer 
in  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  December): 

"The  body  is  twenty  feet  three  inches  over  all.  The  com- 
partments consist  of  a  stateroom  for  the  driver  in  front,  a 
ladies'  stateroom  \\ith  sleeping-room  for  five,  a  men's  stateroom 
with  quarters  for  four.     This  section  is  also  the  dining-  and 


LOOKING  FOR  SOME  LOST  RAD1UM--The  classic  search 
for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  can  no  longer  be  quoted  as  tho 
typical  quest  for  the  undiscoverable.  ?]ven  the  citi/.en  of  the 
comic  journal,  looking  for  the  far-rolling  collar-button,  i)ales 
into  insignificance  beside  the  chase,  tedious  but  e.xciting,  after 
a  tiny  particle  of  radium,  now  being  made  by  a  firm  of  chemists 
in  Birmingham,  England.  The  story  goes,  as  abstracted 
from  7'/(<  Daily  Mirror  (London),  by  Po/iular  Ekctricitij 
(Chicago,  December),  that  this  precious  particle,  worth  about 
$486,  is  only  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain  in  weight.  The  searchers 
hope  to  recover  it  from  a  quantity  of  a.shes  taken  out  of  a  bed- 
room fire  grate.     It  seems  that — 

"The  firm  hires  out  radium,  and  this  particular  portion,  con- 
tained in  a  little  holder  known  as  the  a))pli<'ator,  to  which  it  was 
attached  by  strong  varnish,  was  let  to  a  local  doctor.  After 
applying  the  radium  to  the  body  of  a  patient,  the  doctor  re- 
moved tiie  applicator  and  the  surgical  dressings  at  the  .same  lime, 
and  inadvertently  threw  both  onto  the  bedroom  fire.  As  the 
bandages  flared  up,  the  doctor  realized  his  mistake,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  rescue  the  radium,  for  the  varnish  had  perished,  and 
the  precious  particle  had  mingled  with  the  cinders. 

"Collecting  all  the  ashes  in  the  firci)lace,  the  doctor  placed 
them  in  a  cardboard  box  and  sent  tlu'in  to  the  (nvners  of  the 
radium.  Tests  were  applied,  and  these  shcnved  the  ashes  to  be 
radioactive  and  to  contain  4.")  out  of  the  five  milligrams  (one 
thirteenth  of  a  grain j  of  radium  o.nginally  contained  in  tho 
applicator. 

"It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  ashes  to  powder  by  slow  ignition 
in  oxygen — in  fact,  to  heat  the  concentrated  ashes  by  the  same 
method  as  that  u.sed  for  the  extraction  of  barium.  The  process 
is  difficult  and  will  take  a  considerable  time." 


SCANDINAVIA'S  ART  MESSAGE 


FliENCH  PICTURES,  Spani5h  pictures,  German  pic- 
tures, have  come  to  us  on  pilgrimages  seeking  apprecia- 
tion. Now  it  is  the  turn  of  Scandinavian  art,  and  an 
itincnint  exhibition  of  works  by  the  more  or  h»ss  unfamiliar 
painters  of  Northern  Euroj)e  is  open  in  New  York,  to  go  from 
here  during  the  winter  to  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 
When  the  work  of  the  unknown 


they  are  only  to  buy  pictures  or  sit  for  portraits.  The  intense 
individuality  of  the  northern  art  is  but  a  direct  outcome,  racially 
and  nationally,  of  the  strong  insularity  and  ingro^ving  patriot- 
isni  of  the  Scandinavians.  Th<'ir  traditions  are  .so  old,  so 
grii)ping  and  so  simple — the  sagas  of  the  Vikings  stir  even  the 
most  jaded.  The  countries,  except  perhaps  little  Denmark, 
arc   so  wrought    by   nature   that     unconsciously   the  small,    the 

futile   and   puerile  fade   away 


Sorolla  first  broke  upon  the  gaze 
of  New  Yorkers  it  created  a 
furore  and  e.xtra  police  wer(> 
necessary  to  regulate  the 
crowds  that  besieged  this  art 
exhibition.  What  will  be  the 
interest  created  by  the  country- 
men of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and 
Brandes?  Anders  Zorn  Ave 
know  and  have  entertained 
here,  Thaulow's  swirling  waters 
have  been  shown  in  many  an 
art  store;  but  the  major  art 
of  the  north  remains  almost  as 
locked  as  the  frozen  country 
whence  it  comes.  Before  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century  it 
had  only  the  "bituminous  dark- 
ness" of  Municli  and  Dussel- 
dorf  to  show — things  our  own 
painters  were  likewise  occupied 
with.  Then  Scandinavia,  like 
all  the  others,  veered  around  to 
Paris,  and  learned  the  cult  of 
impressionism.  But  her  paint- 
ers, grouped  in  tlie  little  Aillage 
of  (Irez  in  Fontainebleau,  be- 
gan to  hear  the  call  of  the  north : 
"There  is  spring  in  the  air — or 
is  it  the  surge  of  your  blood? 
The  breeze  is  from  the  north, 
but  gentle  because  from  home. 
Longing,  I  am  pining  to  .see 
the  red  of  the  farmhou.ses,  the 

whit(>  birclics,  the  dark  lorest,  and  its  still  pools — and  for  the 
yearning  of  thenortli  itself — come  home!"  These  were  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  Richard  Bergh,  a  Swede,  to  his  fellows,  "sun- 
ning tliemselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or  imbibing  the  false 
romanticism  of  New  Italy." 

They  made  their  declaration  of  artistic  independence,  says 
Henry  R»iit(r(la!il  in  The.  Crttftantdn  (December),  and  "poor, 
but  filled  with  red-blood  enthusiasm,  this  band  of  freethinkers 
returned  to  their  own  land  of  snow  to  batt(>r  down  the  Academic 
stay-at-homes."  Mr.  I^euterdahl  was  born  in  Sweden,  but  has 
become  an  American  and  liis  work  is  familiar  to  all.  He  writes 
witii  first-liand  knowledge,  of  an  art  that  grows  "out  of  the 
heart  of  a  race": 

"Tlie  art  of  tiie  north  sliows  count  lies  of  violent  contrasts,  of 
powerful  colors,  of  strong  light  and  inky  darkness;  the  lines 
are  severe,  the  mountains  dark  and  heavily  silhouetted  against 
the  pale  summer  night.  .  .  .  With  lired  imagination  the  north- 
ern man  has  developed  a  jxvuliar  sense  of  patriotism  in  paint 
that  seems  to  «'xist  nowhere  else.  He  is  a  fanatic,  no  longer  a 
world-drifter — his  own  laiui  is  too  i)eautiful,  his  own  people  too 
wondrous,  and  the  common  things  in  their  everyday  life  glow  to 
tum  in  Homeric  light.  Of  a  primitive  race  he  worships  the  lowly, 
the  toilers  of  the  soil,  the  .seafanTs;     for  him  the  city  crowd — 


"TWO    SMALL   GIRLS." 
By  Erik  VVorcns!<if)I(l. 
"The   Nor-vcfjian  is  as   proud  of  Wcronsliiold  aiul    M  mil  lie  us  ol 
Xansen."     'llic  pictures  in   tliese  pages  are  reproduced  from  can- 
vases shov'ii  in  tlie  Scandinavian  Exiiiliilion. 


and  only  rugged  sincerity  and 
\  ital  expression  can  face  tradi- 
tion of  nature  or  time.  Then, 
too,  th(>  remarka})le  homogene- 
ity of  the  Scandinavians  as  a 
race  contributes  its  quota  of 
strength  and  depth  to  all  their 
expressions,  literarj ,  artistic, 
musical.  Be  the  artist  from 
whatever  section  he  maj-,  he  is 
sure  that  his  countrymen  as  a 
whole  will  understand  what  he 
is  trying  to  say  and  know  if  his 
message  is  sincere.  The  bond 
of  blood  is  so  deep  that  what- 
ever foreign  element  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  at  once  fused  with 
the  whole — even  as  Grieg,  half 
Scotch,  be<!ame  wholly  Norwe- 
gian. 

"It  is  that  common  pulse, 
that  rhythmic  throb,  that  glow 
of  Sweden  for  the  Swedes,  Nor- 
way for  the  Norwegians,  which 
make  their  arts  as  easy  to  rec- 
ognize as  is  the  Northman  by 
liis  geographic  habitat  or  phys- 
ical trait.  And  in  spite  of,  or 
rather  because  of  this  homo- 
geneity their  painters  have 
been  free  to  cut  loose  from  the 
stereotyped  and  sing  their  own 
lays  to  any  melody  they  chose. 
"That  love  for  the  open,  the 
tradition  of  the  homestc^ad,  has 
driven  the  northern  painters 
out  of  the- cities  to  settle  among- 
subjects  which  inspired  their 
brush.  Their  homes  are  fash- 
ioned like  those  of  the  locality, 
not  foreign  \-illas  but  fitting  the 
soil.  Like  Winslow  Homer  they  li\-e  the  life  they  paint,  but  not 
as  recluses,  curiosities  to  the  neighbors.  Nor  is  theirs  a  life 
apart,  as  with  us. 

"The  Norwegian  is  as  proud  of  Werenskiold  and  Mimthe  as  of 
Nansen.  The  Swede  smiles  OA-er  his  own  (^arl  Larsson  and  buys- 
another  picture-book  of  the  Larsson  kiddies.  Zorn  celebrated 
his  fiftieth  birthday  congratulated  by  Prince  Eugen,  who  as 
repre.sentaiive  of  the  throne  arrived  by  special  train  ottering  the 
gre«'tings  of  th(>  King;  the  selectmen  of  the  village  suspended 
meeting  and  in  a  iiody  paid  their  respects,  and  the  peasants 
came  in  a  torchlight  parade — all  just  to  honor  a  painter.  It 
may  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this  artiel(>  to  surmise  in  all  prob- 
ability that  Winslow  Homer,  America's  gn^at  painter,  crossed 
his  lia'f-c(>ntury  mark  stimulated  by  his  own  society,  a  bottl(>  of 
beer,  and  a  ham  sandwich.  And  honor  does  not  com(>  alone  to 
the.se  men,  Ihrir  picliins  arc  boiK/hl.  At  a  recent  exhibition  in 
Stockholm  paintings  to  the  value  of  sixty-five  thousand  crowns 
were  sold  the  first  wc(>k — this  in  a  town  of  the  si7,(>  of  Cincinnati. 
"The  writer  suggested  some  years  ago  an  exhibition  of  Swedish 
art  in  New  York  and  the  plans  were  laid  before  Karl  Wahlin,  art 
critic,  lh(>  Huneker  of  Sweden.  The  n>i)ly  read  that  the  day 
should  ne\-er  come  when  Swedish  paint(>rs  \,oul(l  have  to  go 
abroad  for  support.  This  \-iew.  insular  and  even  narrow,  illus- 
trated the  i)osition  of  the  north(>rn  painter,  who  h.iving  a  market 
in  lii.s  nativ(>  land  is  encouragcHi  by  his  own  people  to  do  what  h(>^ 
feels,  and  three  meals  a  day  plus  a  smok(>  are  great  fadors  in  a 
man's  dev(>lopment." 
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One  of  northern  blood  finds  it  difficult  ahsolutely  to  t-har- 
acterize  the  different  tendencies  in  Swedish  and  Xorvvegrian  art, 
SLVS  this  writ-er.  The  Nonvegian  "may  be  more  uncouth,  more 
rugged."     It  is  easier  to  place  the  Dane: 

"His  art  is  like  his  country,  pleasant,  with  easy-going,  roll- 
ing lines,  flat  stretches.  The  domesticity  of  the  Dane,  his 
fondness  for  the  good  things  in  life,  his  jollity,  ail  crop  out  in  the 
national  art.  It  does  not  tear  your  emotions,  you  do  not  argue 
about  it  as  you  do  over  Ibsen  and  Strindberg — you  are  just 
pleased.  The  vein  of  tlie  national  tenipcranieiit,  the  droll 
whimsicality,  as  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  is  to  the  fore  in 
modern  Danish  art — of  course  e.xprest  in  the  technic  of  the 
day  and  like  all  good  art  (h-aling  witli  its  own  time.  (Jermans 
stay  at  the  cafes,  but  the  Danes  at  home,  and  so  Viggo  Johan.sen 
visualizes  the  family  ties  and  the  unity  of  the  hearth.  His  pic- 
tures, somewhat  akin  to  tiiose  of  Simon,  are  marvels  of  fresh 
paint,  lamplight  effects,  mother  and  children  around  the  fire  or 
the  Saturday  bath 

"Now  the  northern  i)ainter  is  honest,  with  him  t<'chnic  is 
only  the  means,  and  like  Van  (logh.  he  looks  for  the  soul  of  the 
thing.  His  pent-up  emotions,  the  intoxication  of  patriotic 
painter-pride  over  the  beauty  of 
the  fatherland  fires  him  and  with- 
out knowing  how  or  why  he  has 
given  out  that  indescribable 
something  whicli  is  more  than 
paint  surface.  And  when  simple 
toilers  make  a  shrine  to  the 
memory  of  a  dead  artist  it  is  not 
because  of  his  painting  but  be- 
cause of  that  which  lies  behind 
it.  In  the  islands  of  Lofod«n,  up 
the  coast  of  Norway  and  above 
the  Arctic  Circle,  lived  (Junnar 
Berg.  He  painted  t  he  fishers  and 
their  storm  and  stress,  and  the 
gull-laden  rocks.  Berg  died,  but 
his  studio  stands  there  to-day 
filled  with  warm  rich  canvases, 
painter-joys,  a  set  palette,  fat 
paint  tubes — just  as  if  he  had 
gone  outside  for  a  smoke — a  nuiu- 
soleum  from  horny-handed  fish- 
ermen." 


Mr.  Reuterdahl  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  a  little  volume.  "Swe- 
den as  Seen  bj'  its  Artists,"  by 
Carl  Laurin,  and  finds  a  note 
there  that  should  be  struck,  he 
thinks,  by  our  own  home  paint- 
ers.    It  runs: 


A    STRIKE    TO    END     SCHOOL    NIGHT- 
WORK 

AUKIC.N  OF  ANARCHY,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  what 
the  editor  of  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  seems  planning 
-  as  a  climax  to  his  attack  on  the  pubHc-school  system. 
In  four  issues  he  has  been  trying  to  i>rovc  that  the  system  is  a 
failure.  One  of  the  attacks  we  quoted,  and,  later,  the  reply  of 
an  educational  journal.  Now  he  aims  to  reform  one  feature  of 
the  system  out  of  hand  by  a  nation-wide  strike  of  par<>nts  against 
evening  work.  Little  eyes  are  no  more  to  blink  sleepily  for 
hours  over  "examples"  that  won't  come  out  right,  and  father 
and  mother  will  not  have  to  cudgel  their  brains  over  forgotten 
rules  of  algebra,  if  Mr.  Bok  has  his  way.  During  the  ('hristman 
holidays  there  is  to  be  a  wholesale  conspiracy  between  the  par- 
ents and  the  Philadelphia  editor  to  eliminate  work  at  home. 
The  plan  is  set  forth  in  the. January  issu<',  which  will  reach  (ho 
parents  five  days  before  Christmas,  affording  tim(>  for  action. 


"Stockholm  sleeps — in  the 
church  of  the  knights  the  chimes 
peal  over  city  and  water;  one 
thinks  of  the  great  who  sleep  in 

the  vaults  beneath- — of  all  those  who  have  written  and  worked 
down  in  the  city — and  the  thought  goes  afar,  south  and  north, 
to  the  north  under  the  midnight  sun  and  with  thanks  we  remem- 
ber those  who  in  song  and  paint  have  shown  us  the  precious 
beauty  of  our  Fatherland." 

And  he  observes : 

"When  the  time  comes  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
rise  to  such  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  their  poets  and  painters 
— then  we  shall  have  a  truly  national  art.  no  longer  an  echo  of 
abroad.  These  northern  nations  of  Europe  not  only  materially 
support  their  artists,  but  look  upon  them  as  national  assets, 
figures  of  importance  in  their  spiritual  development.  The  land 
here  is  as  beautiful  as  any,  even  more;  our  people  interesting  and 
paintable,  the  wonders  of  out  great  cities  stirring  and  immense. 
In  the  fusing  of  races  there  have  arisen  big  American  painters, 
Winslow  Homer,  the  greatest  national  figure;  and  among  the 
younger  li\ing  there  are  men  whose  art  belongs  here  exclusively 
—Bellows  and  Luks,  the  most  American  of  all.  But  even  a 
century  of  painters  can  not  establish  an  art  national  in  spirit 
without  the  encouraging  support  of  the  people. 

■'And  this  shall  be  America's  great  lesson  from  the  north." 


EVENING    BELLS. 

By  Einar  Nielsen  (Danish). 

I):inish  art  In  general  "docs  not  tear  your  emotions."     Xielst-n  stiows  you  a  pensive  life  of  low  vitality 


Principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  can  do  nothing  ^t  present 
to  effect  a  change,  it  is  pointed  out,  because  they  are  pantto  tUt  as 
they  are  bidden.  The  men  who  comprize  our  ])oanls  of  education 
are  "either  indifferent  to  the  .situation,  or  ignorant  of  it,  or  too 
much  engrossed  in  other  affairs  to  give  the  requisite  attenliori 
to  .so  big  a  problem."  They  would  really  act,  this  journaf 
thinks,  "if  the  way  were  jwinted  out  to  them."  So  the  parents 
are  urged  to  "take  hold  of  that  part  of  our  ineffective  system 
that  spills  over  into  their  homes,  the  useless  and  really  dangerous 
practise  of  carrying  books  home  and  asking  pupils  to  do  evenin^i; 
stu<ly."     In  this  way: 

A      STEP     TH.\T     EVKHY     PAKENT    CAN     TAKE 

"The  .s<-hools  are.  now  dosed  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
There  would  b(>  a  tremendous  jolt  felt  by  the  whole  futile  sys- 
tem, if,  before  the  .schools  open  again  after  the  holidajs,  each 
father  (or  mother)  would  convince  himself  of  the  wisdom  of 
having  his  child's  lessons  end  with  school  hours,  just  as  his  own 
business  ends  with  office  hours;  in  other  words,  that  there 
should    be  no   books   brought   home,  no  lessons  studied  in  the 
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This  picture  proxes  that  the  newest   !■ 
Scandinavia  ai?  well  as  other 


i  .Of  the  physical  and  mental  folly  of  cxt'iiino;  st^ul^ 

I.  :d  every  parent  fan  easily  satisfy  himself.     Then,  ha\  ing 

satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  let  him  write  a  simple  note  to  the 
prineipal  of  his  eliild's  school,  or  to  the  president  of  the  local 
boartl  of  education. 
say.i.ng  that  he  will  per- 
mit m^  home  study,  and 
that  all  lessons  given 
the  eh^d  (ado  at  home 
wiU  ,Ue  brought  back 
the  next  morning  un- 
touched. A  i)arent  so 
acting  is  entirely  within 
his  rights  as  the  sup- 
ported of  the  schools: 
he  is  acting  for  \ho 
wise.st.  physical  and 
mental  interests  of  his 
child;  and  where  his 
example  is  multi])lied 
by  a  score,  or  a  liun- 
<ired,  it  will  compel  an 
entire  readjustm(>nt  of 
the  studies  so  as  to 
l>rin^  them  within  the 
school  hours,  with  tli( 
residt  that  it  would  be 
a  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  the 
elimination  of  the  use- 
less and  the  introduc- 
tion of  sane  methods 
that  would  teach  a  child 
how  to  study  rather 
than  ask  him  painfully 
to  dig  out  a  lesson,  learn 
it,  and  repeat  it  hke  a 
parrot.  There  are  fur- 
ther  steps,  but   this  is 

the  first.  In  other  words,  the  parent's  absolute  refusal  to  let  his 
<'hild  study  in  the  evening  can  be  made  the  most  effective  en- 
tering wedge  for  a  readjustm(>nt  of  a  magnificent  institution 
gone  lamentably  wrong." 

Some  of  the  leading  public-school  educators  have  been  asked 
to  give  their  opinion  of  this  proposal.  One  principal  of  a. high 
schos^l  in  the  Middle;  West  votes  to  try  it  and  draws  a  picture  of 
the  "comedy"  of  children's  night  work: 

"In  a  million  homes  all  over  the  country  there  is  acted  nightly 
the  comedy  of  fathers  and  mothers  teaching  the  children  their 
lessons,  with  the  teachers  playing  the  detective  the  next  morn- 
ing to  see  how  well  the  i)arents  have  done  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. The  ordinary  interests  of  the  home  are  superseded,  young 
f^ildren  are  kept  up  nights,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  chil- 
flren  in  the  schools  are  kept  parroting  off  text-books  withoiit 
<'ver  learning  how  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  lesson.  In  this  home 
study  everything  fiattens  out  into  a  dead  level  of  listlessness. 
The  child  in  unforttmale  circumstances  loses  interest,  fails,  ac- 
cepts failure  as  his  lot  in  life,  and  leaves  school  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.! The  child  whose  f)ar(Mits  can  help  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons  is  coddled  along  from  day  to  day  without  learning  the 
most  important  lesson  the  school  should  teach — namely,  how 
to  study. 

"ll  is  perfectly  true  that  the  school  can't  do  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  it  within  the  present  hours.  It  is  equally  true  that 
home  study  has  become  a  nuisance  to  the  children.  Th(>  only 
way  ()ut  is  to  give  children  more  time  in  the  school  with  the 
teachers  to  teach  them.  ' 

One  principal  has  already  tried  the  scheme,  and  found  it  to 
work : 

"For  years  in  my  school  no  child  has  been  permitted  to  take 
home  text-books,  exce|)1  in  the  highest  two  grades,  without  special 
permis.sion.  Where  jiarents  asked  the  reason^  I  showed  them  that 
a  <-liild  would  get  more  out  of  his  school-books  if  he  had  them 
fresh  in  tin-  regular  course  .in  school  hours  than  if  he  look  the 
attractiveness  out  of  them  by  hasty  and  unmethodical  use  of 
them  at  home.  I  also  showed  the  parents  that  if  a  child  i)aid 
good  "attention  to  his  work  during  the  regular  hours  of  school  he 
a^icomplished  a  day's  work,  and  his  next  day's  work  should  not 
be  deadened  by  j)oring  over  tasks  of  a  similar  nature  at  night. 


Just  as  our  trade-unions  put  a  premium  on  overtime  work, 
with  time-and-a-half  pay,  so  the  child's  training  and  mentality 
should  be  looked  after,  since  surely  they  are  worth  quite  as  much 
to  the  child  as  tlx'  workuuin's  skill  and  strength  are  to  him." 


A  most  conclusive  ar- 
gument is  the  personal 
experience  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  large  Xew  Jer- 
sey school  who  tried  to 
ascertain  from  a  series 
of  answers  to  questions 
how  much  the  pupils  ac- 
tually  studied  at  home. 
The  results  were: 

"Only  21  per  cent,  of 
the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  pupils  ac- 
knowledged that  they 
really  studied  at  home. 
The  records  of  these 
studious  ones  were  look- 
ed up  and  there  was 
found  no  tendency  to  im- 
provement from  grade 
to  grade. 

"A  large  majority  of 
the   two   hundred    and 
seventy-eight  acknowl- 
edged that  they   habit- 
ually   neglected      their 
home  lessons.     The  rec- 
ords of  those  were  also 
looked  up,  and  it  was 
found  that  their  prog- 
ress w'as  affected   to  a 
very  slight  degree,  if  really  at  all,  by  their  failure  in  home  study. 
"The  results  plainly  showed  that  all  home  lessons  could  le 
abandoned,  with  the   work  better  performed  in  the  classroom — 
provided,  of  course,  that  regular  study  periods  were  arranged. 

"I  am  inclined  to  beheve  that  further  investigations  con- 
ducted along  similar  lines  would  bring  out  similar  results.  If  this 
be  so,  the  children  of  the  grammar  schools  are  themselves  taking 
care  of  the  question  of  home  studj'  in  unmistakable  fashion." 


i^  Kai'sten. 

Yench  movements  in  painting  penetrate 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 


ATTACKING    "EAST-SIDE"   ENGLISH 

A  TERRIBLE  WARNING  for  us  is  seen  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  late  Professor  Skeat  that  the  speech  of  the 
-  humbler  classes  tends  always  to  become  the  speech  of 
the  educated.  Thus,  he  declared,  Cockney  would  work  its  way 
upward.  If  that  is  so,  why  may  not  the  jargon  of  New  York's 
East-side  also  have  the  same  tendency?  When  Mr.  Henry 
James  was  in  New  York,  noting  the  changes  that  had  come  o\er 
its  people  sinc(>  his  early  days,  one  of  his  chief  concerns  was  with 
the  speech  he  h(>ard  in  everyday  use,  tinctured  with  so  much  of 
the  alien  tongues  of  our  Euroi)ean  population.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  of  New  York  schools  have  recently  awakened 
to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  have  issued  formal  instruc- 
tions to  teachers  to  attack  this  problem.  Wh(>n  high  school  pu- 
pils .say  "t'row"  for  tlu-ow,  "toin"  for  turn,  "goil"  for  girl. 
"hn\T"  for  law,  "thoyd"  for  third,  these  officiiUs  rise  up  and 
.say  such  English  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  New  York.  The  New- 
York  Herald  gives  these  abstracts  of  tht^  new  mandate: 

"According  to  the  instructions,  which  have  been  issued  in 
th(>  form  of  a  brocluu-e.  copit^s  of  which  now  are  ready  for  dis- 
tribution from  the  office  of  William  11.  Maxwell,  superintendent, 
mispronunciation  of  'ng,'  final  or  medial,  is  common.  Final 
"ng'  ^as  in  'sing'  or  any  i)reseiit  participle)  frequently  is  pro- 
noimced  as  'nk'  or  less  commonly  as  'ng.'  IMedial  'ng'  fre- 
(|ueiitly  is  misju-onouneed.  Singing  is  pronounced  'sing-ging." 
Finger  is  mispronotinced  as  'fing-er,'  single  as  'sin-gle,'  linger 
as  'ling-er,'  hanger  as  'hang-ger.'  and  'lenth'  and  'stren'th; 
are  u.sed  for  length  and  strength. 
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"'With'    is  made  to  riino   with  'pith.'     Tiic    most    common 
mispronunciation  of  vowols  is  the  confounding  of  tlie  sounds 
"oi'  and  'er.'     Thus  join  becomes  'jern,'  and  *)yster  is  trans- 
formed    into     'erster.'       Tliird 
becomes   'thoyd,'  girl  is  '^oil.' 
turn    is     'toin'    and    lurdi     is 
'loich.' 

"The  superintendent  calls 
attention  to  the  fa<'t  that  the 
sound  of  'r,'  initial  or  medial, 
frequently  is  rendered  as  'w.' 
as  'wed'  for  red  and  'sewing' 
for  .soaring.  It  also  is  declared 
that  in  many  instances  the 
final  r'  comi)letely  disappears, 
as  when  car  becomes  'call.' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
(hat  an  'r'  often  is  inserted  or 
added  when  none  ought  to  be 
heard,  as  'I  saw-r  a  ship'  and 
"Emma-r's  got  a  dog.' 

"There  are  .several  other  im- 
perfections of  speech  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  is 
called,  with  the  request  that 
care  be  taken  to  correct  the 
pronunciation  of  pupils  when- 
ever necessary.  The  educators 
also  are  cautioned  (o  supervi.se, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  reading 
habits  of  high-school  students 
so  as  to  stimulate  within  them 
a  desire  for  the  best  books, 
stories,  and  plays,  this  being 
regarded  as  the  best  aid  to  the 
use  of  correct  English  in  contra- 
distinction to  'English  as  she  is 
spoke'  the  world  over." 


.\ 


AS  THE   BULGAR 
THINKS 

BLOODSHED,     insurrec- 
tion, and  massacre  are 
often  the  inspiration  of 
the  folk-art  of  Bulgaria.     Her 

legends  and  songs  depicting  such  deeds  of  terror  often  mingle 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  of  Rumelia  and  the  echo  of  the 
"sad  .soft  sighing  of  the  mountain  pines."  Some  glimpses  into 
the  heart  of  the  Bulgar  an;  afforded  by  a  selection  of  his 
folk-lore,  his  proverbs,  and  folk-songs  compiled  by  Pencho 
Slaveikoff  and  recently  rendered  into  English.  This  volume 
is  dealt  with  by  Kate  Arthur  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Denier, 
where  we  read : 

"Most  of  these  songs,  says  Slaveikoff,  live  only  in  the  voice, 
altho  without  his  flute  no  .shepherd  could  endure  the  solitude  of 
the  parched  lands  of  Dobrudja  or  the  dismal  darkness  of  the 
Balkan  woodlands. 

'"Strange  trios  of  drum,  violin,  and  clarinet  wail  mournful 
melodies  at  weddings,  while  the  folk-dances  are  weirdly  played 
by  flute,  fiddle,  and  bagpipe. 

"Three  names  stand  out  in  the  collection  and  preservation  in 
verseof  the  folk-lore  of  the  Bulgars;  Pencho  Slaveikoff,  a  journalist, 
warrior  and  poet,  who  among  other  things  is  noted  for  his  tran.s- 
lation  of  the  Bible;  Stephen  Vorkovich,  of  Bosnia,  and  Dmitri 
Milandinoff. 

"It  is  to  Pencho  Slaveikoff,  the  most  picturesque  character 
of  Sofia,  to  whom  we  owe  these  delightful  bits  of  verse  and  im 
pressive  martial  peans.  Slaveikoff  is  essentially  a  Nietzschean. 
He  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  (Jermany  studying  that  phil- 
osopher and  his  followers.  Slaveikoff's  nature  surg(>s  with  the 
revolt  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  It  burns  tiirough  even 
his  compiled  verses,  and  rises  to  white  hot  heat  in  his  own 
creations. 

"His  translators  call  him  the  caged  lion  of  Sofia,  because  he 
irks  under  the  confines,  the  familiaritj-  of  his  town  where  everj' 
one  knows  him,  where,  when  he  enters  queer,  out-of-the-way  eat- 


ing-hoikses,  brigands  and  insurgents  of  every  class  ris»'  up  and 

hail  him  as  'Our  Poet.' 

"The  tonal  color  of  a  mighty  funeral  theme  with  the  wail  of  the 

mourners  weirdly  interwoven 
p(r\a{les  tin-  j)oem,  Vela, 
Velika': 

\EL.\.    VKLIK.V 
I A  BulKarian  Folk-.Sontt) 

\cla.  Velika! 

Wliite  robes  are  you  washiun, 

HIaek  rohcs  do  you  wear. 

Is  it  a  inotluT 

You  mourn  or  a  fatlicr'.' 

Comrade.s.  my  comrades. 
It  is  not  a  motlier 
I  mourn  nor  a  fatiicr. 
My  licart  is  so  lonely 
Because  of  my  lover. 

With  the  in'surgcnts 
Sallie<l  he  forth, 
Behind  the  insurgents 
.At  thi-ir  liome-coming 
Came  sadly  his  horse. 

A  saddle  he  bore, 
Wlicreon  was  a  paper. 
Wlicreon  tliere  was  wriiim. 
Vela.  Velika! 
Say  what  was  written. 

Comrades,  my  comradi  ■• 
Tlius  said  llje  i)aper. 
Vela,  Velika! 
Take  thou  a  husband. 
Wait  not  for  me. 

I  was  betrothed. 
Then  I  was  marriefl. 
Far.  far  away. 
In  a  foreisn  lantl. 
.Not  of  my  will. 

Dark  earth  was  my  bride. 
The  Kuests  at  the  weddinR, 
Were  Turkish  soldiers. 
.Vnd  for  my  choristers 
Had  I  black  ravens. 
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Painted  by  himself. 

representative  of  a  new  romanticism,  the  characteristics  of  his 
work  are  unlike  any  other  of  the  .Scandinavians. 


"The  same  dirgi*-like  quality 
is  carried  out  in  the  following  bit  of  verse: 

The  wind  is  blowing  over  the  Helds. 

But  out  of  my  heart  it  swe<'ps  not  the  darkness. 

I  would  that  the  wind  should  be  matie  of  my  sighs, 

.\nd  it  will  surely  find  my  b<'love<l. 

It  will  sing  him  a  desolate  song: 

It  will  sing  till  he  thinks  of  me. 

"Turkish  invasions  and  the  misery  and  degradation  they  are 
wont  to  carry  with  them  were  never  more  graphically  depicted 
than  in  a  Bulgar  song  which  reads: 

BULG  A  K I A  X    K(  )IJ\    SOXO 

The  voice  of  the  herald  is  crying: 

'Vela,  young  widow,   turn   up  your  sleeves — 

The  Turkish  Army  approaches. 

Make  ready  the  food  and  the  beds. 

Bring  up  the  wine  from  the  cellar. 

You'll  carry  no  weight  in  your  heart. 

Whatever  you  carry  beneath  it.' 

And  thus  the  young  widow  replij-s: 

'  Herald,  warn  me  no  more. 

Their  ways  are  well  known  to  me. 

Their  troops  have  dwelt  in  my  hou.se, 

.And  they  have  left  it  as  waste. 

.As  waste  as  my  widowed  heart.'  " 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  Bulgar's  j)roverbs: 

"Good  or  bad,  it  matters  not — they  are  all  Bulgarian. 
"(Jod  is  not  sinless;    he  created  the  world. 
""Water  and  women  go  as  you  direct  them. 

"Only  the  nightingale  can  understand  the  rose. 
"The  poor  fellow — he  knows  not  the  meaning  of  tears. 
"Who  lives  in  .sin  is  buried  alive." 


THE  UNDERWORLD  REDEEMING  ITSELF 


RARELY  does  the  underworld  try  to  redeem  itself;  it 
mainly  depends  upon  those  who  are  not  of  it,  and  who 
really  only  know  it  imperfectly.  But  a  mission  exists 
in  Philadelphia  that  began  its  work  under  the  direction  of  four 
"hoboes."  There  is  no  other  word  so  descriptive,  and  it  is  the 
one  they  own  for  themselves.  Of  these  four  men  three  descended 
to  the  depths  through  drink 
and  dis.sipation;  one  was  born 
1  here  and  simply  had  to  adopt 
its  ways.  They  reformed 
themselves,  however,  and  then 
turned  to  help  reform  others 
of  their  kind  by  founding  th(> 
"Inasmuch  Mission."  Their 
equipment  for  their  work  was 
complete,  for  "  they  knew  from 
personal  experience  every 
sc  lie  trie  and  subterfuge  of  the 
impostor,  and  they  believed 
that  by  a  sane,  sympathetic 
study,  tlu"ough  daily  associa- 
tion, of  those  who  had  been 
restored  to  a  seraljlance  of 
I  lieir  normal  selves,  they  would 
be  able  to  select  the  'wheat 
from  the  tares.'"  Their  story 
is  told  and  the  mission  they 
founded  in  the  Quaker  City 
(lescribi^d  by  Blair  Jaekel  in 
the  December  World's  Work. 
First  let  us  introduce  the  four: 

"Arthur  W.  Taylor  was  a 
college  man.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  Christian 
hous(!hold  by  Christian  par- 
<!nls.  His  ability  had  crowned 
him  early  with  success,  and 
bclon,"  he  had  turned  twenty- 
fix  e  he  held  a  high-salaried 
I)osition  as  a  traveling  ac- 
<'ountant  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.     But  thesubtle, 

my.slcrious  workings  of  rum  'got  him.'  He  lost  his  position; 
his  friends  discarded  him.  He  took  to  'the  road,'  and  for  years 
he  followed  the  tramp-routes  of  the  continent. 

"A  .scion  of  one  of  Virginia's  oldest  families  was  the  second 
of  the  quartet,  Oeorge  A.  Tyler.  He  lived  respectably  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  a  quiet  Southern  town.  An  associate  w'>h 
liis  fatlier  in  tlit;  lumber  business,  prominent  in  church  and  social 
<'ircles,  he  had  everything  to  live  for.  An  occasional  drink  at 
his  club  started  him  on  the  downward  path,  and  little  by  little 
h(^  lost  his  self-control.  In  time  even  the  environment  and 
resi)onsibiliti<!s  of  his  home  had^no  influence.  He  left  town, 
Jifter  five  years  of  active  l)usiness  life,  and  fell  rapidly  to  the 
level  of  a  common  tramp,  roaming  over  the  country  and  begging 
enough  money  with  whitih  to  satisfy  temporarily  his  thirst  for 
strong  (Iriiilv. 

"Randolph  M.  LawTence  was  a  civil  engine(>r.  His  parents 
were  Avcallhy,  and  at  the  tiin(«  he  commenced  his  career  his 
|)ros|)ects  for  the  future  were  far  brighti-r  than  those  of  the 
average  man.  Unfortunately  he  acquiretl  the  habit  of  drink. 
Through  the  medium  ol'  various  so-called  "cures'  he  tried  in 
vain  to  stoj).  Finally  he  h-l't  home  rather  than  bring  disgrace 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  For  fifteen  years  he  fought;  but 
when  h((  rod(!  into  Philadelj)hia  on  a  freight,  discouraged  at  heart 
and  emaciated  in  body,  only  the  chea{)est  and  most  virulent 
brands  of  whisky  seemed  to  appease  that  ever-increasing  craving. 

"The  only  one  of  the  four  who  did  not  fall  was  (leorge  Long. 
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Taylor.  Tyler,  Lawrence,  and  Long  the  four  "bums"  wlio  re- 
deemed themselves  and  tlien  set  about  redeiMniii}?  Philadelphia's  ten- 
derloin    Their  afJKrefiate  capital  at   the  start  was  twenty-seven  cents. 


Born  and  lirought  up  a  true  son  of  the  tenderloin,  he  had  nothing 
to  fall  from.  At  fourteen,  ha\dng  been  already  thoroughly 
schooled  in  the  ways  and  means  of  the  underworld,  he  launched 
himself  upon  his  career  as  a  'grafter.'  He  soon  acquired  the 
uses  of  cocain  and  morphin  as  stimulants.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  a  'sniffer'  and  that  the  cartilages  of  his  nose  were 
eaten  away  from  sniffing  the  drug  as  a  man  would   use   snuff. 

For  twenty  years  he  had  been 
an  habitue  of  the  dens  of  vice 
in  the  large  cities.  He  knew 
his  Chinatown  like  a  book,  and 
under  the  somnolent  influence 
of  opium  he  often  spent  weeks 
at  a  time  in  the  mole-holes  of 
the  Chinese  segregations.  After 
a  while  the  sight  of  him  even 
became  repellent  to  the  keepers 
of  the  lowest  resorts,  and  he 
had  been  thrown  out  time  and 
time  again  from  the  filthiest 
l)rothels  in  several  cities.  Long 
was  married  last  December, 
and  he  told  me  that  his  wife 
was  the  only  decent  woman 
he  had  ever  known.  He  has 
not  touched  drugs  or  Uquor  in 
three  years,  and  he  has  built 
himself  up  in  weight  from  1 18 
to  almost  200  pounds." 

The  four  men  sometimes 
met  in  a  Vine-street  Mission. 
The  three  who  had  descended 
had  still  hopes  Oi  regaining 
their  self-respect,  and  they  told 
each  other  the  story  of  their 
lives.  Finally,  as  acquaint- 
ance ripened,  they  met  one 
evening  and  formed  an  "Inas- 
much Association.''  This  was 
their  platform: 

"We,  with  all  humiUty,  be- 
ing four  men  who  have  been 
to  the  very  gates  of  Hell,  and 
who,  only  through  the  gracious 
love  and  saving  power  of  our 
Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ, 
have  been  redeemed,  herewith,  this  first  day  of  February,  1911, 
consecrate  our  lives  to  him  and  his  work.  Our  object  and 
endeavor  shall  be,  by  the  love,  grace,  and  power  of  God,  through 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  redeem  the  fallen,  giving  aid,  help, 
comfort,  strength,  and  sympathy,  both  material  and  spiritual, 
to  the  needy,  and  to  do  his  blessed  will,  as  he  reveals  it  to  us 
at  all  tinu's  and  at  all  places,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom." 

They  turned  to  the  worst  section  in  Philadelphia,  known  as 
"Hell's  Half  Acre,"  lying  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets, 
south  of  Walnut.  It  needed  a  mission,  and  they  decided  to 
found  one,  tlio  civil  authorities  told  them  of  previous  failures, 
;nid  the  even  charitably  inclined  were  dubious.  Together  their 
financial  capital  amounted  to  twenty-seven  cents,  and  rents  even 
in  this  sink  of  vice  were  high.     The  story  proceeds: 

"There  happened  to  be  a  block  of  twenty  vacant,  ramshackle 
houses  on  Locust  street,  below  EU>\(>nth,  owned  by  Dr.  Oeorge 
Woodward.  Not  many  months  before,  these  houses  comprized 
a  little  colony  of  vice  in  themselves.  Each  was  connected  with 
the  other  by  an  underground  passage,  so  that  if  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  one.  the  perpetrator  could  easily  make  his  way  from 
that  house  to  another,  and  so  on  to  the  street  and  to  safety. 
One  building  in  the  group  was  known  locally  as  the  'get-awav- 
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house,'  by  reason  of  its  numerous  secret  exits,  and  many  were  the 
shady  deeds  that  had  been  laid  at  its  door.  All  these  were 
vju-ant  for  two  reasons:  that  the  own(>r  at  tliat  time  refused  to 
rent  them  for  immoral  or  illeji^al  piir|)oscs  was  the  first;  the 
seeond  was  that  no  respeftabh'  I'anuly  cared  to  li\('  in  the 
district. 

"The  quartet  of  one-time  tramps  called  upon  Dr.  Woodward. 
They  told  him  their  plan,  and  made  known  theirneeds.  Havinfj 
been  di.scouraged  in  their  project  by  a  host  of  others  l)efore  Dr. 
Woodward,  it  was  no  great  surprize  to  them  when  h«'  appeared 
skeptical.  But  they  so  convinced  him  of  their  sincerity  and  of 
their  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  'Inasmuch  Mission' 
that  he  finally  placed  all  twenty  at  their  disposal  rent  free. 

"  Elated  with  their  success  the  quartet  returned  to  101*.)  Locust 
street,  took  possession,  and  commenced  forthwith  to  clean 
house. 

"From  this  house  and  from  the  little  brick  buildings  in  the 
rear  they  carted  out  durinfi:  the  next  few  days  eleven  wagon- 
loads  of  beer-bottles,  playing-cards,  discarded  frills  and  furbelows 
of  feminine  wearing  apparel,  and  other  rubbish.  They  scrubbed 
and  cleaned  the  walls  and  ceilings,  all  the  while  depending  upon 
charity  for  their  very  existence.  They  fitted  up  the  first  floor 
of  the  corner  house  as  a  chapel,  and  here,  on  March  24.  1911, 
they  held  their  first  meeting  and  con.secrated  the  work  of  tlui 
Inasmuch  Mission  to  (lod. 

"These  four  men,  through  their  own  efforts  and  the  assistance 
of  voluntary  contributions,  not  only  of  money,  but  of  Avearing 
apparel,  eclibles,  and  furniture  for  the  mi.s.sion,  determined  to 
help  any  man  in  need,  providing  that  the  beneficiary  showed  the 
desire  to  help  himself." 

For  the  first  six  months  of  its  life  the  attendance  at  the  services  . 
of  the  mission  totaled  14,089.  Besides,  8,731  meals  were  served, 
2,007  lodgings  given,  and  positions  were  found  for  9G  erstwhile 
vagrants.  Sunday-schools  were  attended  by  white  and  black 
pupils,  and  the  neighborhood  ridded  of  eleven  disorderly  houses. 
To-day, 

"The  Inasmuch  Mission  occupies  eight  of  tlie  original  twenty 
houses  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Dr.  Woodward.  Twelve  have 
been  demolished,  and  on  the  site  the  mission  has  erected  a  tent 
in  which  are  held  the  nightly  meetings  during  the  summer 
months.  Usually  some  promineTit  minister  or  social  worker  will 
be  invited  to  make  the  princi{)al  speech  of  the  evening.  In- 
variably Long  or  Mitchell,  an  early  convert  and  now  a  coworker 
with  the  founders,  speaks  to  the  men,  and  a  number  of  the  men 
themselves  give  their  testimonies.     Nor  are  the  meetings  pat- 


" During  the  mission's  first  year  Taylor  gave  up  the  work  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  and  to  start  another  mission  in 
the  Southern  mountains,  and  Lawrence's  health  broke  down,  .so 
that    he  was  coiiipcllcd   to  leaxc  to  li\t'  with   his  sister,  in  West 
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Formerly  an  easy  mean.s  ft)r  escape  of  its  criminal  habitues. 
Now  it  shelters  liomeles.s  men  at  night. 


Vii'ginia.  Since  then,  until  very  recently,  Tyler  and  Long  ha\e 
been  carrying  on  the  work.  Tyh>r  has  now  gone  into  business 
with  his  fatlier.  Long,  the  only  one  of  the  four  left,  carries  on 
the  work  ably  assisted  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Long  is  the  bu.siness 
head  of  the  firm.  Married  last  Deceml)er,  she  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  a  private  secretary  in  New  York  City  and  went  to 
Philadeli)hia  with  her  husband  to  live  in  a  building  whi<;h,  before 
the  existence  of  the  mission,  had  been  the  hub  of  'Hell's  Half 
Acre.'  She  gave  up  her  independence,  her  home,  and  lier 
friends,  to  live  upon  charity  in  the  thick  of  the  tenderloin.  This 
is  self-sacrifice,  and  it  takes  abiding  faith  in  a  husband  and  full 
and  lasting  .sympathy  in  his  work — especially  when  the  hus- 
band up  to  two  years  before  his  marriage  actually  subsisted  upon 
sin  and  intemperance. 

"The  second  floor  front  room  of  the  house  at  the  corner  of 
Locust  and  Warnock  streets  is  the  executive  chamber  of  the 
mission.  It  is  also  the  Long  })edrooni.  very 
plainly  furnished,  but  very  neat  and  very  clean. 
Below  on  the  first  floor  is  the  chapel,  in  which 
the  nightly  meetings  are  held  during  the  winter 
months,  and  a  little  waiting-/oom  fringed  with 
benches.  Back  of  the  waiting-room  is  the  way- 
farers' dining-room;  back  of  the  chapel  is  the 
narrow  kitchen,  and  back  of  the  kitchen,  the  offi- 
cers' dining-room.  And,  mark  you,  the  place  did 
not  contain  a  single  article  of  furniture  Avhen  the 
four  founders  took  it  over.  Piece  by  piece,  every- 
thing has  been  donated  voluntarily — crockery,  cut- 
lery, chairs,  beds,  bed-linen,  ga.s-stoves  for  the 
kit(dien,  and  all." 


MR.    LONG'S    SUMMER    I'llJ'IT. 
Addressing  a  crowd  in  Franklin  Stiuare. 


CHURCH  DELEGATES  TO  LABOR  CONVEN- 
TIONS—The  activity  of  the  fraternal  delegates 
sent  annually  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  and  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  American  PVderation  of  Labor 
came  near  being  curtailed  at  the  recent  Roch- 
ester convention,  we  read  in  T}ie  Continent  (Chi- 
cago). Charles  Stelzle's  recognition  as  the  first 
religious  delegate  was  followed  by  the  similar  recog- 
nition of  a  Catholic  priest.  "In  recent  conven- 
tions Father  Dietz  has  been  welcomed  and  respect- 
fully heard,"  .says  The  Continent, 


ronized  solely  by  vagrants,  past  and  present.  Men  and  women 
from  many  walks  of  life  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion will  be  found  rubbing  elbows  ^ith  the  lowest  rum-soaked 
'hoboes.' 


"But  the  Catholic  father  has  not  succeeded  in 
coiiiniending  himself  very  favorably  to  the  labor-union  people, 
because  he  would  never  speak  to  a  convention  without  roundly 
condemning  Socialism.  The  majority  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion delegates  have  always  been  anti-Socialists,  but  the  platform 
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ujjon  which  they  work  embraces  Socialists  -without  prejudice, 
aiul  it  was  felt  apparently  by  most  of  the  unionists  that  an 
outsider  oupht  not  (o  he  so  vehement  on  a  subject  whieh  is  still  a 
matter  of  unpleasant  division  among  themselves. 

"At  the  1912  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  just  held  at 
Rochester,  f"'ather  Dietx  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  of  the 
Federal  Council,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Stelzle  as  the  Protestant 
fraternal  delegate,  spoke  successively  from  the  convention  plat- 
form. Father  Dietz  appears  to  have  angered  the  Socialists  a 
shade  more  deeply  than  usual,  and  their  feeling  was  exprest  wh(>n 
one  of  them  the  next  day  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that 
"all  religious  or  antireligious  discussions  as  such  shall  be  pro- 
hibited at  all  future  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.'  The  motion  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
ported it  back  adversely,  and  in  debate  President  Oompers 
spoke  strongly  against  it,  expressing  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Stelzle's  addresses  had  included  many  of  the  very  best  things 
ever  said  in  any  labor  assembly.  Even  Max  Hayes,  the  leader 
of  the  Socialist  contingent,  opposed  the  prohibition,  saying  that 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  ruling  out  of  labor  meetings  any  theme 
whatsoever,  but  he  did  wish  for  the  privilege  of  replying  from 
the  floor  to  any  religious  utterance  with  which  he  disagreed.  In 
the  end  the  resolution  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  the 
fraternal  delegates  of  the  churches,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
will  continue  to  enjoy  unlimited  liberty  in  this  great  annual 
assemblage  of  labor." 

THE  BAPTIST  BIBLE 

ANEW  BONE  of  contention  among  the  denominations 
seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  Baptists  in  their 
•  new  Bible.  Some  of  the  religious  papers  representing 
other  denominations  practically  serve  notice  that  their  ac- 
quiescence in  another  recognized  Protestant  Bible  will  not  be 
grat^-ious.  The  work  of  translation  has,  of  course,  been  done 
exclusively  by  Baptist  scholars,  and  represents  the  Baptist  view 
of  things;  but  the  entire  work  is  not  essentially  new,  the  version 
of  the  New  Testament  liaAing  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1864. 
The  Saratoga  Convention  of  1883  witnessed  the  official  adoption 
of  this  version  by  the  denomination  and  the  mandate  to  con- 
tinue the  Avork  on  the  Old  Testament  until  such  time  as  the 
present  Avhen  the  entire  Bible  coidd  be  published.  These  facts 
ought  to  be  better  understood,  especially  by  the  lay  press,  thinks 
The  Standard  (Chicago),  a  Baptist  journal,  which  resents  at  this 
time  the  charge  that  the  Baptist  Bible  is  a  sudden  sensation, 
that  it  has  eliminated  "all  archaic  forms  of  the  King  James  and 
the  revised  v(>rsions,"  and  that  in  its  new  publication,  "little 
of  the  old-fashioned  respect  for  generally  accepted  ecclesiastical 
teaching  remains."  Expressions  like  these  give  a  "totally 
misleading  impression,"  declares  The  Standard.  The  Baptist 
Commonwealth  (Boston)  reviews  some  of  the  .changes,  which, 
it  (Icclan^s,  "are  not  many,  but  are  vital,  the  translators  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  text,  and  aiming  to  give,  without  bias,  the 
e.xact  meaning  of  the  words."     Thus: 

"Among  the  striking  changes  is  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  in  other  versions  'Adam'  as  simply  'the  man.' 
This  is  in  accord  with  modern  scholarship  and  correct  transla- 
tions, for  'Adam'  has  not  l)een  regarded  as  a  proper  name  but 
the  designation  of  the  male  species.  'The  Lord  God'  is  trans- 
hitcfl  more  correctly  'Jehovah  (lod.'  There  are  many  other 
changes  in  words  wiiich  aim  to  give  clearer  English  and  adhere 
accurately  to  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

"In  the  New  Testanu-nt,  among  the  changes  that  will  be 
striking  to  those  not  familiar  with  such  things  is  the  elimination 
in  the  Doxology  and  Jjord's  Praj-er,  'Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
power,  and  glory  forever.'  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  this 
was  not  a  i)art  of  the  origiiuil  Prayer.  Wherever  tli(>  word  'bap- 
tize' occurs  ■  immerse'  is  in  l)ra<'kets.  This  is  a  direct  cliallenge 
to  tlu-  scholarship  of  the  world,  and  if  this  is  not  a  correct  trans- 
lation, scholars  are  now  challenged  to  i)rove  it.  There  are  other 
(•haiiges  more  or  less  sigiiilicaiil,  but  these  serve  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  ways  in  which,  in  other  versions,  euj)hony  or  grace  of 
translation  has  been  allowed  to  take  the  plaee  of  accuracy." 

Practically  no  other  iliunli  hut  the  Baptists  will  b«>  able  to 
use  this  iiible,  obs«  rves  Thr  Christian  Work  (Presbyterian,  New 


York),  "because  it  interprets  the  Scriptures  to  mean  solely- 
what  the  Baptist  Church  teaches."  This  very  fact  seems  re- 
gretted by  Zion's  Herald  (Methodist,  Boston),  because  'it  is- 
scarcely  in  line  with  the  strong  tendency  of  to-day  toward  church 
federation  and  the  things  which  make  for  Christian  union.  It 
Avill  help  to  build  the  barriers  instead  of  reducing  them,  and  post- 
pone the  time  Avhen  there  can  be  hearty  cooperation  among  all 
forces  of  Protestant  Christendom."  The  Living  Church  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  Milwaukee)  becomes  somewhat  sarcastic: 

"Of  course,  we  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  pohcies  of 
our  Baptist  bretliren,  and  if  they  have  finally  agre(>d  ttmt  their 
tenets  can  be  justified  only  by  rewTiting  the  Bible,  they  an> 
making  unanimous  that  which  the  rest  of  us  have  maintainefl 
all  along. 

"But  we  can  suggest  some  other  variations  for  an  'Improved 
Version.'  Why  not,  in  our  Lord's  words  to  St.  Peter,  'Thou  art 
Pope  of  Rotne,  and  on  tliis  Pope  I  build  my  Church'?  There 
would  be  the  conclusion  of  another  long-standing  controversy, 
according  to  the  same  precedent,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostolie 
college  might  be  described  as  'Cardinals.'  Why  not?  Or,  in- 
deed, on  the  plan  already  adopted,  'And  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Baptists  in  Antioch';  there  would  be  some  advantages 
in  that,  supplementing  the  improvement  alreadj'  made. 

"For  the  purpose  of  ending  controversies  in  triumph,  we 
can  not  think  of  a  better  way — 

"Except  one;  and  that  is  to  translate  Avords  according  to  the 
historic  consensus  of  the  whole  Church,  and  abandon  doctrines 
that  can  not  be  proven  by  that  test." 

To  The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  the  new  work  of  the  Bap- 
tists is  "blasphemous."    We  cull  some  parts  of  a  column  editorial : 

"Some  time  since  a  group  of  Protestants  formally  'abolished' 
hell.  Now  the  Baptists  have  'improved'  the  Bible  by  rewriting 
it,  making  it  'modern'  in  plu-aseology  and  bringing  it  down  to 
date.  They  have  succeeded  to  their  own  hearty  satisfaction  in 
rescuing  the  Book  of  Books  from  oblivion.  They  have  cor- 
rected the  style  and  grammatical  form  of  the  inspired  Word  of 
(iod.  Bland  ministers  who  participated  in  this  IJasphemous 
I)erformance  express  their  confidence  in  the  gratitude  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  for  their  ser\ice  and  one  of  them  gave  out  an  interview 
in  which  he  clearly  indicated  that  he  presumed  the  Deity  was 
equally  grateful. 

"Quite  likely. 

"He  might  have  gone  further  and  exprest  his  regret  that  the 
authors  of  the  Four  Gospels,  together  Avith  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
and  the  other  divinely  inspired  writers,  were  not  alive  that  they 
too  might  thank  these  Baptist  scandalizers  for  revising  their  gram- 
mar, correcting  their  syntax,  and  substituting  modern  slang  for 
the  matchless  rhythm  and  beauty  of  the  original  composition. 

"Just  how  to  characterize  this  piece  of  work  is  a  problem.  It 
is  so  utterly'  outrageous  that  it  is  hard  to  put  a  sober  estimate  of 
it  concretely  into  words  that  will  meet  the  situation. 

"Just  Avhat  Protestantism  is  coming  to,  unless  it  be  eventual 
infidelity,  we  can  not  see.  They  abolish  hell,  they  rewrite  the 
Bible,  and  may  ultimately  conclude  that  the  Divine  Plan  for  the 
salvation  of  men  Avas  illy-considered  and  ])ropose  a  re-enactment 
of  the  Passion  according  to  some  improA'ed  and  modern  method 
that  they  would  prefer  as  more  up-to-date." 

It  is  natural  for  the  daily  press  to  become  facetious.  In  the 
Chicago  Tributie  certain  correspondents  put  such  inquiries  as 
these : 

"  Sir:  W^hy  not  have  Balaam  ride  a  motorcycle  instead  of  an 
ass,  Jonah  rigged  out  A\-ith  a  motor-boat,  and  Moses  discovered 
by  a  park  policeman?" 

Apropos  of  this  added  Aversion  the  Nashville  Tennessean  com- 
ments on  the  persistence  of  the  King  James  version  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people. : 

"  Ft)r  three  hundred  years  the  King  James  Aversion  has  been 
the  standard  Protestant  Bible,  and  during  that  time  has  so 
wound  itself  into  the  literature  of  the  P'nglish-speaking  races 
that  it  has  been  said  that  the  book  could  be  almost  reproduced 
from  outside  sources,  if  e\ery  coi)y  Avere  lost.  Its  seventeenth 
century  Avonls  are  often  dilTerent  in  meaning  from  the  same  AAords 
to-day,  and  at  times  the  meaning  is  hard  to  get  at.  But  to  the 
present  g<>neration,  and  to  the  older  m(>n  aiul  Avomen  of  to-day 
its  familiar  i)assages  are  often  robbed  of  their  sAveetness  by  the 
new  translations." 


BOOKS  AS   GIFTS   FOR   THE   HOLIDAYS 


PUBLISHERS  do  not  ro  so  fur  astray 
wlun  thry  say  in  tluir  holiday  adver- 
tisinjr  that  "hooks  inako  the  host  presents." 
TIit\  do  and  tliey  don't.  For  those  whohke 
hooks  you  ean  <jive  then)  notliintj  that  they 
will  he  l)ett(T  plea.sed  ^^■ith,  hut  those  who 
do  not  like  books  w(ndd  find  no  pleasure 
in  the  gift.  More  people  like  hooks  as 
presents  than  you  would  iniaprine.  There 
are  a  f^^eat  many  who,  while  they  may  not 
huy  hooks  or  read  them  to  any  e.xtent,  like 
their  friends  to  assume  that  they  are  read- 
«'rs,  and  if  they  fjet  hooks  for  their  presents 
they  feel  tliat  it  is  more  or  less  a  eompli- 
ment  to  their  intellifjenee. 

Holiday  books  are  much  more  interest- 
ing as  reading  matter  to-day  than  they 
were  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  or 
even  farther  back.  In  the  days  of  our 
grandparents  there  was  always  a  holiday 
Annual  of  .some  sort.  These  were  innocu- 
ous volumes  more  or  less  daintily  printed. 
The}^  were  usually  illustrated  A\-ith  mezzo- 
tint portraits  of  ladies  in  eurls  with  bare 
shoulders  of  the  champagne-bottle  variety. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  sign  of  beauty, 
which  always  meant  femininity,  for  a 
woman's  shoulders  to  slope  away  into  the 
sleeve  of  her  dress.  That  they  should  have 
any  breadth  to  them  was  an  indication 
that  she  was  strong-minded,  and  that  would 
never  have  done  for  an  early  Victorian 
Avoman.  Tho  women  of  those  days,  that 
IS.  the  ladies,  w(!re  supposed  to  spend  their 
time  in  no  more  intellectual  pursuits  than 
embroidering,  fondling  pet  dogs,  or  feeding 
himbs.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these  old 
annuals  there  is  a  picture  of  a  lady  sitting 
under  a  low-boughed  tree  feeding  a  lamb, 
or  perhaps  petting  a  King  Charles  spaniel. 
The  names  of  these  annuals  were  conspicu- 
ous for  their  insipidity.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly one  was  called  "The  Book  of- 
Pearls,"  another  "The  Book  of  Beauty." 
They  are  intimately  associated  with  my 
childhood's  happy  hours,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  sometimes  there  was  good  reading 
in  them.  They  started  this  style  of  liook 
in  England  and  it  was  copied  over  here. 
In  some  of  the  American  "Strings  of 
Pearls"  or  books  of  })eauty  there  w(>re 
poems  and  stories  by  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
and  Hawthorn*',  which  made  them  quite 
worth  while,  tho  neither  of  these  famous 
writers  was  fanious  at  that  time.  Collect- 
ors of  juvenilia  have  been  on  the  lookout 
for  many  years  for  these  annuals  because 
of  the  early  work  of  famous  writers,  but 
they  are  very  scarce  to-day  and  can  only 
be  found  in  old  <-ountry  houses  or  some  of 
the  second-hand  bookstores. 

After  the  books  of  beauty  ceased  to  be 
fashionable,  another  sort  of  gift -book  be- 
came popular.  It  was  much  more  expen- 
sive, much  more  elaborate,  and  much  more 
gaudy  as  to  its  binding.  It  was  not  made 
up  of  sketches  and  poems,  but  was  on  un- 
readable subjects.  The  text  was  nothing, 
it  was  the  illustrations  that  was  supposed 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  holiday  book 
buyer.  These  books  were  usually  books  of 
travels,  copiously  illustrated  A\-ith  pictures 
of  foreign  countries.  They  were  elaborately 
bound  and  cost  from  SIO  to  S25  apiece, 
accordir.i:    to   the   number  of  illustrations 
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and  the  elal)orateness  of  the  ])inding.  No 
one  ri'ad  them;  the  unfortunat*-  recipient 
put  them  on  the  marble-top  table  of  his 
parlor  and  left  them  there,  regarding  them 
as  so  nuii'li  ftn'mture,  for  he  never  regarded 
them  as  books.  Those  were  the  days  of 
East  lake  furniture  and  i)lush  hangings, 
and  with  the  j)assing  of  those  barl)arities 
the  gift-book  has  also  passed. 

To-day  there  are  plenty  of  books  made 
with  the  holidays  in  view,  but  they  are 
not  the  so-called  hoUday  books  of  past 
years.  They  are  intended  for  j)resents. 
and  they  may  l)e  a  little  better  illustrated, 
and  a  little  more  handsomely  bound  than 
books  that  are  published  at  other  times  of 
the  year,  but  they  are  primarily  intended 
to  be  read  ansl  are  not  regarded  as  furni- 
ture or  bric-a-brac.  Special  editions  of 
several  writers  are  among  the  holiday 
books  of  the  present.  I  remember  that  a 
few  years  ago  Lord  Rosebery's  "Xapol(>on 
the  Last  Phase."  tho  an  unillustrated  book, 
was  one  of  the  most  sought  after  in  certain 
circles  for  Christmas  gifts,  which  onlj'  goes 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  reading  nuitter 
rather  than  the  get-up  of  the  book,  tho 
that  Avas  handsome  enough,  that  made  it 
acceptable  as  a  Clmstmas  gift. 

People  nowadays  want  their  Christmas 
books  to  be  books  that  they  will  read. 
They  want  them  for  the  library  shelf  rather 
than  the  library  table.  In  other  words, 
they  want  them  to  keep,  to  read,  and  to 
reread  rather  than  for  mere  ornamental 
purposes. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  people  feel 
about  books  as  Christmas  presents,  you 
ha\'e  only  to  go  into  the  lujokstores  at 
holiday  time.  They  are  just  as  crowded  as 
are  jewelry  stores  or  stores  that  deal  in 
knickknacks,  and,  like  other  stores,  most 
of  them  keep  open  in  the  evenings  .so  that 
their  customers  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  their  purchases. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  books  in 
fine  bindings  are  sold  during  the  holidays 
than  at  any  other  time — special  bindings, 
the  work  of  famous  binders,  with  no  two 
volumes  bound  ahke.  Books  of  this  sort 
that  run  up  into  the  highest  prices  find 
many  purchasers. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Christmas 
'"booklet"  has  come  into  fashion.  The 
text  is  usually  a  storj-  that  has  luvd  i)oi)u- 
larity  in  magazine  form  and  is  published 
with  illustrations  to  take  the  i)lace  ()f  the 
Christmas  card.  Sometimes  one  wants  to 
make  a  small  present,  l)ut  not  quite  so 
small  as  a  Christmas  card,  and  that  is  the 
time  these  little  bookh'ts  come  into  their 
own.  I  suppose  there  are  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  these  published  every  year. 
Holiday  editions  of  old  favorites  are  al- 
ways in  demand,  such  as  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,"  "The  New  England  Primer,  " 
and  the  A\-ise  sayings  of  Marcus  .Vurelius  or 
Epictetus,  not  to  mention  the  ever  popular 
"Rubaiyaf  of  old  Omar. 

Children,  as  well  as  grown  people,  like 
to  find  books  in  their  Christmas  stocking, 
and  sometimes  grown  people  like  children's 
books.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Kate 
Greenaway's  and  Randoljih  Caldicott's 
books  were  as  popular  wnth  grown-ups  as 


with  the  little  folks,  not  for  their  text,  per- 
haps, hut  for  their  illustrations  which 
would  delight  the  most  captious  critic. 
Every  one  knows  the  Kate  (Jreeiuiway 
books  made  a  re\'<)lution  not  only  in  the 
art  of  illustrating  but  in  the  art  of  dres,s- 
ing  ciiildren.  Her  almanacs  were  (-ollected 
Ijy  jjaniits  as  well  as  children;  alas,  they 
are  no  more!  And  Ix'wis  Carroll's  books. 
"Through  tlH'  Looking  Class"  and  ".Mice 
in  Wonderlaiul,  "  ha\  e  ne\-er  lost  their  pop- 
ularity with  old  and  young. 

When  I  was  young  we  had  a  Dickens 
Christmas  Story  to  look  forward  to  every 
year,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if  .some 
of  our  story-tellers  ma<le  a  featun-  of  a 
Christmas  booklet  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  do.  But  perhaps  it  would  not,  for 
we  have  no  Dickens  among  us  and  there 
are  scores  of  writers  who  write  Christmas 
stories,  but  they  are  published  in  the  mag- 
azines; it  is  the  only  republication  that 
gets  into  the  Christmas  book.  I  am  happy 
to  say  there  is  still  an  audience  for  th< 
Dickens  Christmas  Stories,  and  they  are 
publish«'d  by  the  Ihousands  every  year 
and  in  every  conceivable  style.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  children  of  to-day  not 
being  familiar  with  the  Christmas  Carol  and 
other  of  this  master's  Christmas  stories. 
I  think  that  Dickens  would  be  surprized 
as  well  as  j)leased  if  he  could  see  the  gor- 
g(>ous  manner  in  which  his  C^hristmas 
stories  are  published  to-day  Avith  color  il- 
lustrations and  tasteful  binding.  When 
they  Avere  first  published,  as  I  remember 
them,  they  Avere  little  more  than  pamphlets, 
but  Avhat  did  Ave  care,  the  storj'  Avas  there 
and  that  Avas  all  that  Ave  thought  about. 
We  had  not  been  educated  up  to  color 
illustrations  and  fine  bindings.  That  the 
story  is  th(>  thing  is  quite  as  true  as  that 
the  "  i)lay  is  the  thing."  Fine  feathers  may 
make  fine  birds,  but  fine  bindings  do  not 
make  fine  books;  there  has  to  be  .something 
that  is  worth  Avhile  on  the  printed  page  to 
make  them  worthy  the  library  shelf  or  the 
Christmas  stocking. 

SOME   OF  THE   NOTABLE 
HOLIDAY   BOOKS 


RECORDS  OF  RECENT  TRAVEL 

Atkinson,  Thomas  Drnhani.  KnKlish  and 
Hrlsh  C'atlH'drals.  UluMiraicd.  Pp.  350.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

An  attempt  to  read  and  assimilate  at  one 
time  all  that  this  cai)ablo  architect  and 
author  has  to  say  about  the  cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales  Avould  be  to  court  a 
case  of  severe  mental  indigestion,  but  to 
use  the  book  as  a  storehouse  of  \aluable 
infornuition  to  Avhich  one  can  have  access 
at  any  time,  is  to  proAide  for  oneself  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  lu-en  at  "sketching  the  histories 
of  our  cathedral  churches  in  their' broader 
aspects  and  at  connecting  each  so  far  as  is 
|)ossible  in  narroAV  compass  Avith  th*-  main 
stream  of  architectural  history."  One  bj- 
one  the  famous  ecclesiastical  piles  are  in- 
vestigated, their  origin  is  sought,  and  all  the 
changes  and  circumstances  throui^h  which 
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thpy  had  to  pass  before  reaching  their 
present  state  are  chronicled.  Thirty-seven 
cathedrals  are  described  in  all  and  each  one 
has  associated  with  it  some  great  name, 
historical  event  or  well-known  architectural 
development,  sometimes  all  three.  To 
make  the  text  more  imderstandable,  plans 
are  given  and  many  pictures  in  monotone; 
but  the  greatest  charm  is  exerted  by  Mr. 
Dexter's  exquisite  colored  illustrations. 
Every  influence  exerted  l)y  or  on  each  cathe- 
dral is  considered  important  and  receives 
careful  and  scholarly  treatment,  so  that  as 
a  book  of  reference  and  for  comparative 
study  this  work  is  most  satisfactory. 

Atkinson,  Sophie.  An  Artist  in  Corfu.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  215.  Boston:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  $4.50 
net. 

Just  off  the  coast  of  Albania,  almost 
within  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  the  Allies 
thundering  at  the  gates  of  Turkish  strong- 
holds, lies  the  quiet  and  beautiful  island  of 
Corfu.  If  it  has  been  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
patches, where  almost  every  other  name  in 
that  part  of  the  world  has  found  some  place, 
we  have  not  seen  it.  Yet  this  island  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  former 
wars  of  that  region  from  the  dawn  of  history 
down  to  the  time  of  Napoleon.  It  was  the 
prize  of  CJreek  and  Roman,  the  stronghold 
of  pirate  admirals  and  the  refuge  of  crusa- 
ders. Napoleon  considered  it  the  key  to 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  WTOte 
lo  Talleyrand  that  "henceforth  the  chief 
aim  of  the  French  Republic  should  be  never 
to  give  up  Corfu,  Zante,  etc." 

Yet  to-day  nobody  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ever  hears  of  the  island  and  probably 
many  Avho  read  these  pages  will  be  unable 
t(j  locate  it  off-hand  on  the  map.  If  the 
book  before  us  does  something  to  rescue 
this  beautiful  and  historic  spot  from  its 
oblivion  it  w^ill  be  well  worth  the  trouble, 
for  it  is  an  isle  of  haunting  beauty,  too 
charming  to  be  passed  by  the  tourists  in 
search  of  places  where  nature  has  lavished 
her  richest  gifts.  Fourteen  paintings,  re- 
produced in  full-page  illustrations,  give  an 
idea  of  the  picturesqueness  and  radiance 
of  the  lan<lscap(>s  of  Corfu.  One  chapter 
tells  of  a  visit  from  Emperor  William,  who 
l<>ft  the  island  calling  it  a  paradise.  The 
people  arc  as  interesting  as  the  landsca»^.\ 
The  tariff  dulies  are  so  exorbitant  that  tne 
necessaries  of  life  are  mostly  brought  into 
the  i.sland  after  dark  by  the  smuggler. 
Coffee,  sugar,  kerosene,  etc.,  that  pays  the 
duty,  is  a  rare  article,  and  the  Kaiser's 
visit  brought  the  industry  of  fruit-canning 
to  a  standstill  bec-ause  the  extra  forces  of 
soldiers  and  police  made  the  smuggling  of 
sugar  a  little  dangerous  and  inconvenient 
for  tile  time  ))eing.  When  the  Kaiser  left 
t  rade  began  looking  up.  Miss  Atkinson  has 
given  us  a  volume  that  is  as  informing  to 
the  mind  as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Biirhfc'idt,  K.  H.  A  Mexican  Journey.  8vo, 
pp.  280.     New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     %2. 

Mexico  is  one  of  th(>  most  interesting  of 
the  South  American  States  —both  for  its 
present  political  condition  and  its  antiqui- 
ties. Its  interest  this  moment  is  centered  in 
the  escape  of  the  jiolitical  prisoner  Diaz. 
The  author  of  th(>  pn>sent  work  has  been 
for  three  years  resident  in  this  turbulent 
little  state.  But  his  attention  has  l)een 
given  more  especially  to  those  features  of 
the  country  which  attract  the  archeological 
traveler's  eye.  He  starts  from  Yucatan 
with  its  vast  fields  of  waving  lietiequen  or 
Mexican  hemp,  reaches  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  and  with  the  eye  cf  a  savant 


examines  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Mitla. 
^lany  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  City  of  Mexico.  After  other  bits  of 
Aivid  local  description  the  author  begins  to 
generalize.  He  comes  down  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  and  tells  how  we 
Americans  of  the  north  exploited  them. 
Finally  we  have  a  summary  of  the  political 
situation  and  prospects  of  which  Mr. 
Blichfeldt  takes  a  somewhat  optimistic 
estimate.  And  indeed  his  interpretation  of 
the  series  of  events  with  which  our  readers 
are  familiar  through  the  newspaper  press 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  book.    He  says : 

'  'There  is  a  general  and  sincere  longing 
among  the  people  for  the  guaranties  of 
liberty,  a  genuine  respect  for  law,  and  a 
full  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  order 
and  individual  submission  to  the  sovereign 
will.  Sometime,  too,  if  not  at  present 
these  things  will  be  achieved.  The  Indian 
patience  waits  long  but  does  not  forget  its 
object.  Perhaps  something  of  the  old  high 
dauntlessness  of  the  Spaniard  ought  also  to 
be  separately  recognized  in  the  Mexican 
spirit.  Or  perhaps  we  should  recognize  in  it 
simply  humanity  aware  of  itself.  For  it, 
Mexican  men  by  the  thousand  have  will- 
ingly languished  in  prisons.  Mexican 
women  have  offered  their  bodies  as  food  for 
starving  soldiers.  For  over  a  century  it  has 
persisted,  often  obscured,  sometimes  be- 
trayed into  error,  but  never  quenched;  and 
in  the  end  it  will  not  be  denied." 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Your  I'nlted  States.  8vo, 
pp.  192.     New  York:    Harper    &  Brothers.     $2  net. 

So  many  Englishmen  have  written  and 
published  their  impressions  of  this  country 
that  we  have  become  familiar  with  the  va- 
rious attitudes  of  mind  that  will  be  assumed 
by  the  ordinary  visitor.  Some  of  them 
are  cynical,  some  slightly  supercilious,  soine 
indicate  wonder  and  amazement ;  some  are 
kindly,  modest  and  open  to  the  influence  of  a 
later  and  fuller  acquaintance.  To  this  last 
category  belongs  the  work  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett,  who  owns  with  diffidence,  "I 
marvel  at  the  assurance  1  displayed  in 
choosing  my  title."  And  he  says  further, 
"these  chapters  .  .  .  offer  an  immediate 
account  (as  accurate  as  I  could  make  it)  of 
the  first  tremendous  impact  of  the  United 
States  on  a  mind  receptive  and  unpreju- 
diced." Needless  to  say  that  this  "ac- 
count" is  rendered  with  grace,  kindliness, 
and  ample  appreciation.  The  daily  life 
of  Washington,  Chicago,  and  New  York, 
the  life  of  the  slums  as  well  as  of  the  boule- 
vards is  dwelt  upon.  Society,  sports, 
theaters,  schools,  and  colleges — all  are  de- 
scribed as  he  saw  them.  His  companion 
during  his  peregrinations  was  Mr.  Frank 
Craig,  the  well-known  painter  and  illus- 
trator, who  has  furnished  many  artistic 
transcripts  from  American  life. 

Owynne,  Paul.  AlonK  Spain's  River  of  Ro- 
mance. Pp.  348.  Illustrated.  New  York:  McBride, 
Nast   &  Co.     $3. 

When  Paul  (Iwynne  made  his  trip  along 
the  (Juadalquivir,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  he  had  with  iiiiu  only  oiu>  compan- 
ion, a  sort  of  guide  and  courier,  Angi'l 
Pizarro,  and  it  is  Ang(>rs  versatile  per.son- 
ality  and  irresistil)le  light-liearledness  as 
much  as  the  inten>sting  narrative  that  form 
the  attraction  of  th(>  book,  which  is  full  of 
ai).sorbing  historical  information  and  ro- 
mantic associations.  The  valleys  of  this 
famous  river  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
struggle  between  Spaniard  and  Moor,  also 
of  the  activities  of  the  armies  of  llatiiiil)al. 
Ca>sar,  Pompey.  Scipio,  and  Napoleon;  it 
is  even  supposed  that  on  these  banks  was 


the  Biblical  country  of  Tarshish.  In  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  description  the 
author  himself  said:  "I  must  confess  to  a 
much  keener  appreciation  of  the  living 
charms  of  the  Ouadalqui\ir  than  its  fossils 
and  antiquities.  At  the  same  time,  I  like 
to  carry  with  me  a  vague  consciousness  that 
a  country  is  rich  in  history  when  I  steep  my- 
self in  its  personality."  The  curious  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  are  described  graphic- 
ally, also  the  costumes,  dances,  and  literary 
associations.  Andalusia  is  supposed  to 
have  more  than  an  ordinary  fascination  for 
the  traveler  and  Mr.  (Jwynne  has  written  a 
book  that  exerts  that  spell  on  its  readers. 

Koebel,  W.  H.  South  America,  painted  by 
A.  S.  Forrest.     London:    A.  &  C.  Black.     $5. 

Travelers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
"the  continent  of  South  America  is  the  one 
which  at  the  present  time  holds  more 
romance  than  any  other  out  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  world,"  and  this  book  of 
extreme  fascination,  both  in  narrative  and 
illustration,  will  only  increase  the  reader's 
great  desire  to  visit  a  country  of  such  mirac- 
ulous beauty  and  growth.  The  commercial 
and  political  status  of  this  continent  has 
risen  with  a  rapidity  that  meets  with  no 
parallel  elsewhere.  Thirty  j-ears  ago. 
South  America  was  commonly  called  the 
land  of  "revolutions,  snakes,  and  fever." 
Now  every  important  event  in  the  great 
southern  continent  is  echoed  almost  in- 
stantaneously the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Koebel 
gives  a  chapter  to  each  state  and  makes  you 
feel  the  immensity  of  the  native  resources, 
its  wonderful  growth,  and  its  romantic  and 
poetic  beauty.  One  reads  of  wealth  of  cat- 
tle and  cereals,  tremendous  exports  of  rub- 
ber, coffee,  and  minerals,  the  nitrate  mines, 
and  all  the  wealth  of  tropical  produce. 
It  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  story,  and  in 
addition  to  the  lure  of  the  wonderful  de- 
scriptions is  added  the  bewildering  charm  of 
seventy-six  illustrations  in  color  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  bewitching  in  their  marvelous 
coloring  and  pictured  tropical  luxuriance. 

Lucas,  E.  v.  A  Wanderer  in  Florence.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  275.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.75. 

Florence  is  a  city  of  delight  to  the 
traveler,  or  as  this  author  calls  it,  "The 
City  of  the  Miracle,"  the  miracle  being  the 
Renaissance.  '  'In  the  history  of  the  world, 
two  centuries  (1300-1500)  were  suddenly 
given  mysteriously  to  the  activities  of 
Italian  men  of  humane  genius  and  as  sud- 
denly the  Divine  gift  was  withdrawn. 
And  to  see  the  very  flower  of  these  two 
centuries  it  is  to  Florence  we  must  go."  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  outline  for  the  reader 
all  the  inten>sting  information  and  fascina- 
ting facts  about  the  wonderful  tlower  city 
and  the  great  men  connected  with  it,  herein 
described.  Likewise  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  indicate  in  any  adequate  way 
the  charm  and  subtle  attraction  of  the 
whole  book,  but  that  is  impossible.  The  au- 
thor  do(>s  not  tabulate  his  information  like 
a  compiler  or  a  guide-book,  and  yet  the 
traAel(>r  familiar  with  the  facts  here  given 
would  be  rich  in  the  power  to  appreciate 
the  city's  treasure  of  art  and  architecture 
besides  poss(>ssing  a  fund  of  information 
regarding  famous  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors of  many  lands.  Mr.  Lucas  loiters  with 
his  reader  in  all  the  attractive  corners  of 
Florence,  and  as  he  saunters  on  regales  us 
witli  eloquent  and  sympathetic  accounts  of 
all  that  has  made  this  fair  city  the  Mecca 
of     artists.       The     Duomo,     (^ampanile, 
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Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  Ufifizi  and  tho  Pitti 
Galleries,  the  Bargello,  S.  C'roee,  and  S. 
Maria  Novella — all  take  turns  in  the  de- 
scriptions. And  we  follow  the  lives  of 
Mifheiangelo,  Dante,  (iiotto,  Landor, 
Browning,  Savonarola  and  many  others 
with  a  keen  interest  and^ove  inspired  by 
the  sympathetic  narrative  of  the  apprecia- 
tive critic.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful, 
especially  the  (;olored  plates  by  Mr.  Morley. 

Marden,     Philip    Sanford.       KKyptlan    Days. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  312.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,      $3  net. 

Mr.  Marden  has  aimed  to  bring  into  this 
moderate  sized  volume  material  of  real 
practical  value  to  any  one  who  wishes  1o 
spend  a  winter  in  Egypt.  He  is  well  aware 
of  the  large  number  of  books  on  Egypt 
already  extant.  Indeed,  he  pleads  this  as 
an  excuse  for  his  own  volume,  in  the  sense 
that  he  hopes  his  own  work  may  suppl^y 
the  needs  of  the  traveler  Avithout  imposing 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  consulting  many 
volumes  in  order  to  acquire  the  same  in- 
formation. Such  maps  and  plans  as  the 
new  visitor  may  need  are  included  in  the 
book,  (^ertain  other  facts  b(>aring  on  the 
practical  side  of  travel  are  also  included. 
This  plan  has  included  a  brief  summary  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  country  and  its 
religious  beliefs.  Cairo,  the  pyramids,  the 
Nile,  Karnak,  Luxor,  Thebes,  and  Philae 
are  among  the  places  which  he  specially 
deals  with. 

Mason,  Caroline  .4  (water.  The  .Spell  of 
France.  12mo.  Illustrated.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

Caroline  Atwater  Mason  is  one  of  the 
few  travelers  who,  in  recent  years,  have 
been  able  to  UTite  successful  books  about 
things  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  Her  present 
volume  is  worthy  to  stand  in  company  with 
the  others  she  has  written.  It  deals  largely 
with  Provence,  which  includes  other 
French  localities,  notably  Carcassonne,  and 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  any  one  who 
contemplates  a  visit  to  Southern  France, 
or  who  has  already  been  there. 

Osborne,  Albert  B.    Picture  Towns  of  I'Xirope. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  246.  New  York:  McBride, 
Nast   &  Co.    $2  net. 

It  used  to  be  .said  that  tho  book-buying 
pubUc  would  no  longer  justify  the  publica- 
tion of  books  dealing  with  European  travel, 
but  the  assertion  in  late  years  has  again 
and  again  been  disproven.  The  successful 
books,  however,  have  been  constructed 
on  lines  different  from  the  old.  Some  of 
them  have  dealt  with  motoring  in  Europe, 
altho  in  reaHty  they  were  books  of  travel 
with  motoring  as  a  means  by  which  the 
author  traveled.  Others  dealt  with  par- 
ticular towns  and  cities.  Mr.  Osborne 
makes  his  appeal  by  means  of  a  .selected 
list  of  European  cities,  which  he  found  de- 
serving of  the  appellation  "picture  towns." 
These  places  have  been  chosen  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  except  Russia 
and  the  Balkan  States.  They  include 
Clovelley,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Carcassonne, 
Toledo,  Ragusa,  and  Rothenberg.  The 
pictures  are  numerous  and  representati\e. 

Simpson,  Harold.  Rambles  In  Norway.  With 
eight  illustrations  in  color  and  thirty-two  from  photo- 
graphs. Small  quarto.  Pp.  242.  Boston:  Dana, 
Estes    &  Co. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  covered  most  of  the 
picturesque  points  on  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  Norway,  that  land  of 
fjords,  glacier-capped  mountains  and  water- 
falls, of  which  those  who  1  ravel  there 
are  sure  to  retain  lifelong  recollections. 
Stavanger,  Breifond,  Odde,  Gudvangen, 
Molde,     Trondhjem,     Christiansand,     and 


Hardaiiger  are  names  certain  to  call  up 
vi\  id  recollections,  even  tho  many  years 
ha\-e  elapsed  since  the  traveler  saw  them. 
The  illustrations  are  all  interesting.  Those 
in  color,  however,  heighten  too  much  some 
of  the  real  eflfect. 

.Sheldon,  Charles.  The  Wilderness  of  the 
North  Paeltlc  Coast  Islands.  8vo,  pp.  246.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2  net. 

The  larger  coast  islands  of  British  Col- 
umbia and  Alaska  formed  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Sheldon's  experiences  while  hunting  for 
wapiti,  or  northern  deer,  bears,  and  caribou. 
His  book  describes  in  detail  the  daily  life  of  a 
hunter  in  those  remote  and  dreary  regions. 
It  was  in  many  ways  a  life  of  exploration, 
for  he  entered  regions  hitherto  untrodden 
either  by  white  men  or  natives,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  di.scover  for  himself  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  the  animals  he  was  in  search 
of.  The  author  of  "The  Wilderness  of  the 
Upper  Yukon"  is,  of  course,  a  practised 
Avriter  and  he  depicts  well  and  vividly  the 
things  he  .saw.  He  is  also  an  ob.server  and  a 
naturalist.  He  loves  and  .sympathizes  with 
the  wild,  whether  animate  or  inanimate. 
It  is  probable  that  h(>  has  disco\-ered 
a  hunting-ground  which  many  other  and 
kindred  spirits  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
visiting.  Abundant  illustrations,  some  of 
them  after  elaborate  drawings  by  Carl 
Runjius,  the  famous  big-game  painter, 
others  beautiful  photograi)hic  rei)roduc- 
tions,  and,  in  addition,  lucid  maps,  make 
the  work  complete.  We  feel  sure  that  many 
hardy  hunters  and  curious  naturalists  will 
follow  Mr.  Sheldon's  beckoning  hand. 

Van  Dyke,  Harry  Weston.  Through  .South 
America.  With  an  introduction  by  .John  Barrett. 
Illustrated.  Map.  Cloth,  pp.  415.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $2  net. 

Europe,  so  long  the  traveler's  Mecca,  is 
now  not  without  its  rivals  in  the  affection 
of  the  tourist.  The  call  of  the  F^ast  allures 
willing  votaries  around  the  world.  But  the 
charms  of  South  America  have  ri'cently 
aroused  a  general  interest.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  a  new  impetus 
will  be  given  to  mutual  acquaintance 
between  the  great  Republic  founded  by 
Washington  and  its  tv/enty  neighbors  to 
the  south,  n(>arly  all  of  which  received  their 
inspiration  ;\nd  modeled  their  constitution 
from  the  United  States.  We  confess  our 
pro\incialism  by  tho  surprize  with  which 
we  greet  the  pictures  of  South  America's 
brilliant  scenery  and  beautiful  cities.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke's  admirable  descriptions  of  Bra- 
zil, Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia 
bring  tlie  varied  charms  of  these  sister  re- 
publics vividly  before  us.  But  the  book  has 
value  not  only  for  the  tourist ;  a  study  of  its 
historical  and  economic  material  will 
broaden  the  outlook  of  the  stay-at-homes. 

An  introduction  is  usually  but  a  pleasant 
summons  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  reason 
which  the  book  i)rovides.  Dr.  John  Bar- 
rett, Director-General  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Union,  furnishes  a  genuine  appetizer 
for  this  feast.  His  expert  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  North  and  South  America,  the 
e.xcellent  photographic  illustrations  and 
the  map  add  to  the  book's  value. 

Whitney,  Caspar.  The  FIowIur  Road.  8vo, 
pp.  319.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $3 
net. 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  has  always  been 
to  the  book-reading  public  of  this  coun- 
try the  great  authority  for  all  things 
pertaining  to  outdoor  life.  He  is  an  au- 
thority in  athletics,  he  has  won  a  repu- 
tation as  a  dauntless  and  observant  ex- 
plorer, and  we  welcome  this  book  as  his 


last  contribution  to  the  literature  of  "un- 
known places."  When  we  talk  of  the  i)asins 
of  "the  great  rivers  of  South  America"  as 
unknown  we  do  not  forget  that  the  Ama- 
zon's largest  northern  tributary,  the  Rio 
Negro,  was  explored  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  the  same  great  physicist  e.x- 
()lored  the  Orinoco  in  l<S()l-2.  Alfred  D. 
Wallace,  the  Fjnglish  naturalist,  ascended 
the  Rio  Negro  in  IS 49.  The.se  men,  how- 
ever, were  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  science. 
.\Ir.  Whitney  had  no  such  object  in  his  pur- 
suance' of  the  watery  way.  He  wish<'d  to 
open  uj)  to  his  f<'ll()w  countrymen  a  new 
field  of  adventure,  refreshing  exercise  and 
exciting  <'hange.  Sometimes,  how(>ver,  the 
author's  adventures  were  rather  too  ex- 
citing as  when  his  native  servant  tried  to 
rob  and  maroon  him,  making  off  with  tho 
boat  and  the  i)r()visions,  or  when  the  rapids 
of  the  Orinoco  had  to  be  met  and  overcome. 
But  tho.se  who  love  new  scenes  delineated 
bj'  a  hand  of  masterly  certainty  should 
read  this  book,  making  use  at  the  same 
time  of  the  exc(>llent  map  which  completes 
the  many  illustrations  of  the  work. 

Weeks,    John    H.     AmonK   C'ouko    (.'annibals. 

Experiences  and  Adventures  During  a  Thirty  Years, 
Sojourn  amongst  the  Boloki  and  Other  C^ongo  Tribes. 
8vo,  pp.  3.52.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$3.50  net. 

Hilton-Simpson,  M.  W.  (F.R.G.S.).  Land  and 
Peoples  of  the  Kasal.  Being  a  Narrative  of  a 
Two  Years'  Journey  Among  the  C'annibals  of  .  .  . 
the  Southwestern  Congo.  8vo,  pp.  356.  Chicago: 
McClurg    &  Co. 

These  two  elaborate  volumes,  both  pro- 
fusely illustrated  (Mr.  Weeks'  with  fifty- 
four  plates  from  i)h()tographs,  and  Mr. 
Hilton-Simi)son's  with  eighty-twoj  and 
excellently  printed,  deal  with  parts  of  the 
Belgian  Kongo,  tho  the  specific  areas  de- 
scribed are  400  miles  apart.  They  are  as 
different  in  aim  and  method  as  the  missions 
of  their  authors.  Mr.  Weeks  has  been  a 
missionary  .since  1S81;  Mr.  Hilton-Simpson 
is  a  traveler  interested  in  adventure  and 
ethnology.  Y(>t  both  arrive  by  different 
roads  at  practically  the  same  result,  and 
interesting  account  of  th(>  life,  manners,  and 
beliefs  of  the  peoples.  The  two  narratives 
admirably  supplement  ea<^h  other,  the 
regions  and  tribes  described  b<>ing  quite 
distinct,  tho  not  so  far  apart. 

One  might  suppos(>  that  the  traveler, 
whose  stay  was  comparatively  brief,  would 
be  aL  great  disadvantage  comparefl  with 
the  missionary  of  long  residence.  This 
disparity  was  minimized,  however,  through 
the  company  of  an  expert  Hungarian 
ethnographer,  speaking  the  languages  and 
aquainted  with  the  r(>gion.  To  this  com- 
panion Mr.  Hilton-Simpson  leaves  the 
account  of  the  more  scientific  aspects  of 
their  experiences,  while  his  own  narrative 
is  personal  and  popular.  It  is  told  in  nine 
chapters,  following  th<'  <'Our.se  of  the  jour- 
ney and  residence,  and  has  all  the  excel- 
lences of  a  simple  and  truthful  tale.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  reader  experienced  in 
this  sort  of  story  will  not  anticipate,  tho 
it  adds  to  the  definite  knowledge  of  a  com- 
paratively small  tract   in  ('([uatorial  Africa. 

Mr.  Weeks'  narrative,  divided  into 
twenty-four  chapters  having  a  topical  char- 
acter U'.ff.,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Social  Life  and 
Organization,  Native  Education,  War, 
Hunting,  Fishing,  Religious  Beliefs,  etc.), 
impresses  one  as  more  .scientific.  Yet  it 
is  as  simple  and  unaffected  as  the  other, 
and  as  attractive  in  its  suggestions  of 
genuineness.  It  is  not  all  "preachy,"  but 
is  colored  by  a  real  sympathy  with  the 
(Continued  on  pr.gr  i::{T) 


MOTORTRUCKS  AND 


WHY   GASOLINE  COMES  HIGHER 

T       S.  TAIXTOli  presents  iu  Molor  what 


growth    of    electric    liKhting   all    over    the  to  add  part  of  it  to  the  cost  of  other  i)ctn)!- 

country,    even    amontr   farmers,    many   of  ^-um  products. 

whom    have    installed    their    own    electric        Mr.  Taintor  then  proceeds  to  deal  witii 

the  case  of   plants  and  driven  them  by  gasoline  engines,  the  main  point  in  his  article — the  increase 

the  vigorous    ^^^  companies  have  felt  themselves  forced  in    the    price    of   gasoline.      He    finds    "■  a 

by 


the  editor  describes  as 
the  oil  i)roducer  "  in  reply  to 
complaints  that  have  been  made  all  this 
year  as  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line. It  does  not  apjxar  that  Mr.  Taintor 
holds  any  brief  for  tlie  oil  companies,  altho 
he  states  their  side  of  the  case;  that  in  itself 
is  interesting  to  know.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  gas  engine,  refiners  of  pt'troleuin  prod-   most  provinces  of  India  were 


these  conditions  to  start 
most  wonderful  educational 
selling  campaigns  ever  de- 
vised." Mr.  Taintor  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : 

"The  natives  of  the  inner- 


one  or 


the 


the 
number  of  sound  reasons 


for  the  ad\  anee: 


nets,  he  tells  us,  looked  upon  gasoline  as 
"  a  sort  of  white  elephant."  It  was  not 
«nly  a  i)roduet  for  which  there  e.xisted 
hardly  any  demand,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
dispose  of  it  in  otlier  w^ays,  because  its  ex- 
tremely inflammal)l(>  nature  rendered  it 
<langerous.  Even  when  thrown  into  s(nvers 
it   might  collect  on  the  water  along  city 


told     bj'     glaring   advertise 

ments    that    wealth,    health. 

and  general  prosperity  would 

be  theirs  if  they  only  l)urned 

the  marvelous  oil  which  gave 

a  light  hke  unto  that   of  the 

sun.       Th(>     inhabitants     of 

(^hina  were  informed  in  many      f......     m. 

ways     that     their    ancestors     a  novel 
would  call  forth  blessings  on 
their   heads   if   they    would   only    use   th  ■ 
magic  light-giving  fluid.     Kerosene  lamps 


t'lr  App-" 

nODY  SHOWN  AT  THE  RECFIXT  OLYMPIA 


■HOW  IN  LONDON, 


wharves  and  a  lighted  match  thus  start  a 

^•ontlagration.    The  result  was  that  refiners  ^h'"!"   heads   if   they    would   only    us(>   th  ■  The  one  he  names  first  is  that,  up  to  a  short 

made  from  crude  oil  the  small(>st  possible  '"^^le  light-giymg  fluid      Kerosen*^  lamps  ti,,,^,  .^„^^  ^^^^  largest  producer  of  gasoline, 

percentage  of  gasoline,  their  efforts  being  l^.l^^l"  .!^l'.  Y^l^'^L  ^1^1^";  ^.^^1^5  .f:  the  old  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  under 


made  in   the  United   States,   and   not  ob- 

^    tainable  hero  for  I?ss  than  a  quarter  of  a  .    ,.  ,         ^  ,      .  .         „ 

put  forth  to  produce  a  maximum  amount   ^loUar,  could  be  obtained  in  Shanghai  and  indictment  as  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of 

of  lubricating  oils,  kerosene,  etc.  other  far-off  places'  for  the  equivalent  of  trade  and  under  further  indictment  with 

CJasoline  is   the  lightest   distillate   that    ten    cents.      People    who    lived    in    cooler  the  general  public.     For  several  years  the 

l)etroleum  yields;    it  amounts  to  only   1.5    countries,     such     as    IManchuria.     Siberia,  company  was  in  no  condition  to  call  down 


I  er  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of 
«rude  oil.  Next  below  it  comes 
naphtha  A,  amounting  to  10  per 
<-ent.  of  the  whole.  A  com])ination 
of  these  two  distillates  was  origi- 
nally used  to  produce  the  fuel 
burned  in  motor-cars.  Increased 
<h'mand,  however,  forced  refiners 
to  get  a  greater  percentage  of  car- 
>)uretant  from  crude  oil,  which 
meant  that  they  had  to  add  to  the 
naphtha  A  formerly  used  a  lower 
grade  of  napiitha.  They  thus  ob- 
tained from  crude  oil  16  per  cent, 
of  motor  fu(>l.  Mr.  Taintor  says 
the  term  "motor  fuel"  is  therefore 
a  much  more  fit  term  for  the  prod- 
uct than  gasoline.  Owing  to  the 
oonstantly  growing  demand  for 
Miotor  fuel  these  conditions  liavc 
made  it  necessary  to  refine  a  rapidly 
increasing  amount  of  crude  oil. 

As  against  16  percent,  of  motor 
fuel  produced,  then'  is  in  this  proc- 
<'ss  40  per  cent,  of  kerosene  pro- 
<luced,  all  of  which  has  meant  that 
|>roducers  have  had  on  their  hands 
"  an  enormously  increased  supply 
kerosene."  In  these  circumstances,  re- 
finers have  been  confronted  with  another 
<'hange  in  conditions,  which  is  tliat,  witli 
the  increa.se  in  the  r-onsumptioii  of  gasolin(\ 


of 
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P(jland,  Norway,  Sweden,  etc.,  were  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  kerosene 
stoves  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  This 
canij>aign  has  l>een  successful  and  has  done 
nmch   toward    keeping  down  the    i)rice  of 


other  petroleum  ])r()(iiicts,  l)ut  at  the  sam(> 
*•  there  has  been  a  large  per  capita  decrease  ii,n(.  the  selling  (-xpeiisc  incurred  has  been 
in  the  consuniptiDH  of  kerosene,"  due  to  th(>    terrific,  and  therefore  it  li;is  been  nece.ssarv 
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upon  itself  further  public  WTath. 
Indeed  it  "  could  not  very  well  ad- 
\  ance  prices  even  if  the  law  of  sup- 
l)1y  and  demand  warranted  it."  But 
when  the  Supreme  Court  dissolved 
the  old  company,  its  individual 
constituents,  no  longer  in  danger 
from  public  criticism,  could  raise 
the  price  of  motor  fuel,  and  those 
producing  it  did  so.  Mr.  Taintor 
offers  this  merely  as  "  a  theoiy  which 
scarcely  admits  of  direct  proof." 
Of  other  reasons  for  the  advance 
in  price  he  says: 

"During  the  past  ten  years  the 
])roduction  of  crude  petroleum  has 
trebled.  But  the  unfortunate  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  during  that 
p(Tiod  the  production  of  what  is 
Icnown  as  refinery  crude  oil,  the  par- 
1  iciilar  grade  of  crude  petroleum 
I'rom  which  gasoline  is  made,  has 
increased  scarcelj'  at  all.  An  in- 
stance in  point  is  the  case  of  Cali- 
fornia, which,  altho  a  newcomer  in 
th(>  ranks  of  oil-producing  States, 
has  advanced  with  giant  strides 
until  now  its  production  is  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  any  other  one  com- 
monwealth, a  premier  position,  by  the  way. 
which  the  (lolden  State  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  holding  indefinitely.  In  1911  the 
annual  rei)ort  of  the  Ihiited  States  (Jeolog- 
i<'al  Sur\(-v  shows  that  California  produced 
SO.OOO.OtK)  Imrrels  of  oil  out  of  the  countrv's 
total  production  of  22().(X)(),(MK)  barrels. 
But  unfortunately  this  California  oil  is  oi 
very  little  use  for  refining  i)urposes.  The 
l>erc(Mitage  of  gasoline  obtained  from  it  is  so 
small  that  it  is  mainly  used  in  its  crude 
state  for  road  binder,  as  fuel  oil,  or  in  the 
maiuii'actureof  asi)lialtuni  products.  Otli(  r 
Slates  liaxe  also  added  an  immense  store 
to  the  country's  total  oil  production,  but 
liere  again  the  product  is  not  of  a  quality 
lo  make  refining  i)rofitable.  Here  is  a 
p'Iroleuin  production  e(iual  to  almost  half 
the  country's  total  sui)ply,  yet  for  all  it 
adds  to  our  supi^ly  of  motor  fuel,  it  might 
just  as  well  not  be  da.ssed  as  kerosene  oil. 
"Th»>  entire  supply  of  refinery  crude  oil 
comes  from  what  are  known  as  the  eastern 
fields,  and  the  mid-continent  fields.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  tiie  amount  of 
(Canlinucd  on  pigc  lllUi) 
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Franklin  Big  Six  Model  D.,  38  H.  P.  5-PassenKer  Tourine  or  4-Passenger  Torpedo-Phaeton 
$3600.     Models  H,  M  and  D  are  equipped  with  Entz  Electric  Starter  and  Lighting  System 

A  Big  Car  Need  Not  be  a  Heavy  Car 

The  Franklin  is  Bi^  in  Capacity,   Com-  Thisconihination of  eas^ridin^ancl luxury, 

fort,    Speed    and     Service,    hut    li^ht    in  with  low  operating  cost, is  due  to  Franklin 

weight,  llierefore  it  costs  little  to  operate.  Direct  Air-Cooled  Motor,  Li^ht  WVi^ht. 

No  other  car  at  any  price  rides  as  easily  or  Wood  Frame,  Full  Elliptic  Springs  and 

is  as  luxurious  as  the  Franklin.  Large  Tires. 

Entz  Electric  Starter  and  Lighting  System 
Starts  the  engine  and  keeps  it  running.  Prevents  StalHng 

A   real    SELF    starter,  always  connected — no  starts  it  running  under  its  own  power,   wirh- 

huttons,  levers,  pedals  or  gears.      One  switch  out    any    action    on    the    part    of    the    driver, 

operates  both   Magneto  and  Starter.       If    the  Since    the    storage    battery    is    being   continu- 

engine  slows  down    to  a  point  where  it  ordi-  ally  charged  when  the  engine  is  running  there  is 

narily  would  stall,  the  starter  picks  it  up  and  always  ample  current  for  the  Lighting  System. 


Interesting  Franklin  Literature 

If  yon  want  to  know  wiiy  Franklin  cars  use  less  gasoline 
and  less  oil,  wear  out  fewer  tires  and  especially  why  Frank- 
lin owners  drive  250  to  300  miles  per  day  without  fatigue,  ask 
for  "An  Analysis  of  Franklin  Motor  Car  Construction."  a 
book  written  by  our  engineers.  We  will  also  send  any  of  the 
following  on  request.     Ask  for  the  one  you  want: 

(i)  Franklin  Catalogue;  (2)  The  Entz  Electric  Starter 
and  Lighting  System;  (3)  Winning  the  Desert  Race;  (4) 
The  Franklin  Engine;  (5)  Franklin  Little  Six;  (6)  They 
Barred  Us  Out. 


I )  Touring,  6  cylind<  r,  ^S 
H.  P.,  5  passengers. .  .$3600 

D  Torpedo-phaeton.  6 
cylinder.  38  H.  P.,  4 
passengers $3600 

n  Touring.  6  cylinder, 
38  H.  P..  7  passengers.$385o 

n  Limousine. 6cylinder, 
38  H.  P..  7  passengers, 
5  passengers  inside. .  .$4850 


Models  and  Prices 

M  Little  Si.\.  fhirty. 
Touring,  5  passengers. $2900 

M  Little  Six,  Thirty, 
Victfiria-phaeton ,  2 
passengers $2900 

G  Touring,  4  cylinder,  25 
H.  P.,  5  passengers. .  .$2000 

G  Runabout,  4  cylinder, 
18  H.  P.,  3  passen- 
gers   $1650 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  15  Franklin  Sq.,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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(t  satJecf  on      . 
^       euety  package 


Electric  Commercial  Vehicles 
cut  the  delivery  cost  from 
8-^  5  cents  to  6-^/5  cents  for 
Macy  &  Co.— one  of  New 
York's  department  stores. 
Think  of  it — far  greater  effi- 
ciency, inestimable  advertis- 
ing and  25%  saved! 

Figures  Tell  the  Story 

A  large  Cleveland  depart- 
ment store  has  8  Electric  Delivery 
Wagons    in    service,    making   its 

package  delivery  over  a  large  area  of  the  city's 
paved  and  unpaved  streets.  In  December, 
igii,  247  deliveries  were  made  daily,  the 
actual  cost  for  each  package  delivered  being 
but  2.7  cents.  The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.  supplanted  a  horse  wagon  with  a  looo 
lb.  Electric.  It  did  21.9  per  cent  more  work 
at  practically  the  same  cost  of  operation. 

What  One  Company  Did 

The  "Ward  Bread  Co.  oper- 
ates 200  Electric  Delivery  Wagons 
inGreaterNewYork.  Theaverage 

cost  of  operation  per  mile  per  vehicle  during 
the  unfavorable  weather  from  January  to 
March,  1912,  was  $.0466.  The  efficiency  was 
98-83/100  per  cent — and  this  during  ^winter! 

Electrics  in  Widespread  Use 

Everywhere  you  will  find 
Electrics  where  cost  is  considered 
and  swift,  sure  and  silent  delivery 

is  wanted.  The  Adams  Express  Company, 
The  American  Express  Company,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
Gimbel  Brothers  are  all  using  Electrics  with 
great  success  and  are  putting  more  and  more 
of  them  into  service. 

Investigate  the  Electric  Now 

There  is  a  full  80%  of  track- 
less city  haulage  that  Electrics  can 
do    cheapest  and   besi.      You   can't 

afford  to  be  sat isfied.withy our  pre5enMe livery 
system  until  you  have  investigated  and  found 
out  what  Electrics  can  do  for  you.  If  you 
will  write  us  to-day,  we  will  gladly  send  you 
interesting  literature  about  Electric  Commer- 
cial Vehicles. 

Public  interest  and  private  ad- 
vantage both  favor  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle 
Association  of  America 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


124  West  42nd  St. 
CHICAGO 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

{Continued  from  page  1134) 

petroleum  produced  by  these  refinery  oil 
producing  fields  gi\es  us  the  following 
figures:  1908,  115,000,()(X)  barrels;  1909, 
114,()(K),000  barrels;  1910,  12(),0(K),()00  bar- 
rels; 1911,  118.(XK).000  barrels;  G  months 
of  1912,  ()2,00{),(KM)  barrels. 

"The.se  statistics  reveal  an  alarming 
shortage,  considering  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand. 

"Referring  again  to  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  we  find 
that  there  were  delivennl  for  all  jjurposes 
(luring  the  year  1911,  229,000,000  barrels  of 
crude  petroleum,  which  was  9,000,000 
barrels  in  excess  of  the  year's  production. 
Here  again  is  indicated  an  alarming  con- 
dition, for  the  stock  in  hand,  the  reserve 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  refining  oils  (those 
suitable  for  gasoline  production),  are  show- 
ing a  rapid  shrinkage,  as  the  following  re- 
port indicates: 

December.  1910.  9.3,000.000  barrels  were  in  hand 
December,  1911,  81,000,000  barrels  were  in  hand 
June,  1912,  76,000,000  barrels  were  in  hand 

"The  inevitable  meaning  of  the  figures 
quoted  above  is  that  the  supply  of  motor 
fuel  is,  if  not  decreasing,  just  holding  its 
own.  In  other  words,  the  supply  end  of  the 
equation  'supply  and  demand'  has  shown 
no  expanding  quality.  Now  let  us  briefly 
examine  the  factor  of  demand.  Accurate 
figures  place  the  number  of  motor  cars  in 
service  during  the  past  three  years  as 
follows:  1910,  350,000;  1911,  550,000; 
up  to  June,  1912,  890,000. 

"The  foregoing  takes  no  account  whatso- 
ever of  the  thousands  of  internal  combus- 
tion engines  which  are  now  being  used  in 
motor-boats,  tractors,  movable  vacuum 
cleaning  outfits,  small  power  and  electrical 
plants,  farm  and  other  industrial  machin- 
ery. 

"In  other  words,  we  have  multiplied  one 
side  of  our  supply  and  demand  equation 
and  subtracted  from  the  other,  the  equation 
being  automatically  destroyed.  We  must, 
therefore,  seek  a  new  basis  of  comparison, 
in  this  case  a  readjustment  of  prices. 

"Another  thing  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  fact  that  it  cer- 
tainly must  cost  the  dissolved  Standard 
Oil  Companies  more  to  do  business  now,  as 
separate  units,  than  it  did  when  they  were 
combined  together  in  one  immense  corpora- 
tion. As  conditions  now  are,  one  of  the 
former  subsidiary  companies  is  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  another  company's 
facilities,  such  as  storage  tanks,  compound- 
ing plants,  and  refineries,  which  would  tend 
to  cheai)en  the  cost  of  handling  and  in  turn 
the  cost  of  the  product;  in  fact,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  been  marked  by  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  practically  all  petroleum  products. 

"  The  advance  iu  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
also  not  been  confined  to  the  United  States. 
It  is,  in  fact,  world-wide,  and  at  the  present 
lime  both  England  and  France  are  very 
much  wrought  up  about  it." 

As  to  any  substantial  relief  being  in  store 
for  consumers  of  gasoline,  Mr.  Taint  or 
offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"There  are  many  things  that  nuiy  have 
an  imi)ortant  bearing  on  the  future  cost  of 
motor  fuel.  One  is  the  invention  of  a 
satisfactory  carburetor,  whereby  keros(>n«> 
may  b(>  us(>d  as  a  fuel.  Then  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  adaptation  to  motor-car 
uses  of  a  heavy  oil  engine  of  the  Diesel  type. 
.\gain  a  f(!W  of  the  most  exi)ert  of  the  re- 
(iiu>rs  ar(>  working  to  perfect  a  process 
wluTeby  kerosene  n>ay  be  Jnade  more 
volatile,  so  that  it  can  be  useu  as  a  substi- 
tute for  'gasoline.'  Lastly,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  alcohol  or  oven  some  now  un- 


heard of  spirit  being  successfully  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  At  any  rate  it  is  positively  certain 
from  the  position  that  the  motor-car  has 
already  achieved  in  our  social  and  industrial 
life,  that  if  the  price  of  automobile  fuel 
should  become  prohibitive,  it  will  force  the 
production  of  some  acceptable  substitute. 
To  paraphrase  the  old  saw:  need  is  ever 
the  driving  stepmother  of  invention,  forc- 
ing her  reluctant  child  to  produce  whatever 
it  may  be  her  good  pleasure  to  ask." 

WHY    SOME    CARS    COME    HIGHER 
THAN    OTHERS 

A  correspondent  of  Motor  Age,  having 
frequently  been  asked  why  one  car  should 
cost  $2,.'3(X),  or  even  more,  than  another 
car  which  in  general  looks  much  the  same, 
the  editor  undertakes  to  make  a  specific 
reply.  The  facts  he  sets  forth  are  familiar 
to  most  motorists,  as  well  as  to  makers  and 
sellers,  but  the  general  public  probably  is 
as  ignorant  of  these  matters  as  was  the 
correspondent.  Following  is  the  editor's 
reply : 

"The  high-priced  ear  design,  while 
essentiallj'  little  different  from  the  cheaper 
car,  calls  for  materials  much  more  costly, 
machine  work  more  accurate,  workman- 
ship more  expensive,  because  done  largely 
by  hand,  more  elaborate  equipment,  and 
more  expensive  body  work  and  upholstery. 
The  cost  of  these  features  is  high  because 
the  demand  for  cars  of  the  highest  grade  is 
restricted,  and  hence  the  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  machine  are  forced  to  man- 
ufacture in  small  quantities,  w^hich  is  much 
more  expensive  than  in  the  enormous 
quantities  in  which  small  cars  are  turned 
out.  The  buyer  of  a  high-priced  car  is 
harder  and  more  expensive  to  sell  and  the 
competition  among  high-priced  dealers  is 
keener  in  individual  sales.  This  adds 
enormously  to  the  overhead  or  selhng  cost. 
Again,  when  a  man  has  invested  a  small 
fortune  in  a  car,  he  expects  service,  reason- 
able or  unreasonable,  fair  or  unfair,  on  the 
grounds  that  for  the  amount  of  money  he 
is  spending  he  is  entitled  to  more  car  satis- 
faction. These  service  systems  are  very 
expensive.  Advertising,  too,  is  employed 
to  a  larger  extent  by  the  high-priced  makers 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ears  sold. 

"The  makers  of  cheaper  cars,  on  the 
other  hand,  figure  closely,  they  manufac- 
ture in  enormous  quantities,  and  design 
their  cars  to  do  the  work  with  the  minimum 
number  of  parts  and  machined  surfaces. 
They  are  enabled  to  get  their  workmanship 
exact  at  little  cost  by  means  of  special  jigs, 
tools,  templets,  and  automatic  machinery, 
the  cost  of  which  is  prohibitive  to  any  but 
those  whose  output  is  great.  The  cars  are 
built  with  less  expensive  equipment,  and 
such  as  is  supi)li(>d,  is  purchased  in  such 
large  quantities  that  the  price  is  small. 
The  body  work  is  much  cheaper.  The  cars 
are  sold  in  quantities,  and  the  lowuess  of 
their  prices  automati(!ally  makes  the  mark- 
et to  some  extent.  Buyers  seek  the  sales- 
man, inst(>ad  of  the  .salesman  seeking  the 
buyers.  Th(\s(>  manufacturers  indulge  in 
no  extravagant  guarantees,  and  at  the  i)rice 
they  jniy,  owners  do  not  expect  a  great 
amount  of  free  .service.  They  prefer  to 
pay  for  it  in  repair  cost,  when  it  is  needed, 
instead  of  includii\g  it  in  the  purchase  price. 
Adv(>rtising  is  not  slighted;  but  the  cost 
of  this  per  car  is  .small." 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  OLYMPIA 
SHOW 

Correspondents  of  motor  periodicals  who 
attended    the    recent    Olympia    Show    in 
London  insist  on  the  unusual  importance 
(Continuril  on  page  11.38) 
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GRAMMTRVCKS 

Anticipate  and  prepare 


WHEN  the  temperature  goes  down 
your  horse-hauling  expense  goes 

up.     The   first   flurry    of  snow 

forces  your  horses  to  work  slower  than  ever. 

The  first  ice-coated  pavements  are  responsible 

for  the  thousands  of  accidents,  falling  horses, 

maimed  horses,  and  horses  that  have  to  be  shot. 

The  piling  up  of  snow  in  the  streets  means  fewer 
deliveries  per  mile,  smaller  delivery  radius,  and  more 
out  of  patience  customers.  The  huge  snow  drifts 
that  form  in  the  outlying  and  suburban  districts, 
which  your  horses  are  absolutely  unable  to  buck, 
mean  a  transportation  expense,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  ordinary  business  judgment,  is  a  rank  extrava- 
gance. The  cost  of  hauling  merchandise  (by  horse) 
in  the  winter  has,  in  some  instances,  been  found  to 
be  greater  than  the  profits  on  the  goods  delivered. 

Winter,  to  the  horse-hauling  man,  means  per- 
ishing horses,  damaged  equipment,  costly  veterinary 
bills,  and  big  losses  due  to  dissatisfied  customers. 
Those  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  still  stick 
to  the  horse,  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  single  winter,  which  can  be  saved.  As  you 
cannot  change  or  control  the  weather  the  solution 
lies  in  changing  your  equipment. 


The  Gramm  truck  is  as  efficient  in  zero  weather 
as  it  is  in  June.  And  in  June  one  Gramm  truck  can 
do  the  work  of  at  least  three  first-class  teams.  In 
some  cases  one  Gramm  truck  can  accomplish  as 
much  as  four  and  even  five  teams,  but  this  varies^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  your  business. 

Gramm  trucks  will  plow  clean  through  big  snow 
drifts,  without  a  bit  of  effort;  will  not  be  affected 
by  a  gale  or  a  blizzard;  cannot  slip,  slide  or  fall; 
operate  as  easily  over  icy  pavements  as  over  asphalt; 
do  thirty  miles  of  work  at  1 0"  below  zero  as  readily  a» 
at  70"  above;  in  short',  will  make  as  many  delivery 
stops  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrific  snow  storm  as  on 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  rapid  approach  of  winter  is  something  every 
transportation  man  must  face.  Anticipate  a  little 
this  winter.  Think  now,  not  after  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced.  Prepare  for  what  you  know  is  bound 

to  happen.    Be  ready  for  the  most  costly  hauling  period  of  the  year. 

The  Gramm  truck  has  been  in  use  for  over  ten  years.  It  i» 
built  by  practical  truck  builders  in  the  largest  individual  truck 
plant  in  America.  It  is  the  most  highly  developed  and  practical 
truck  built.  We  have  studied  transportation  requirements  and 
problems  for  years.     What  you  are  up  against  we  can  solve. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  our  nearest  representative  or  may- 
be you  would  prefer  to  call.  Gramm  transportation  plans,  equip- 
ment, facts  and  figures  are  worth  your  most  careful  consideration. 

All  advice  and  information  gratis. 


(Please  address  Dept.    1) 


The  Gramm  Motor  Truck  Company,   Lima,  Ohio 
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Here's  a  Real  Prime-r — It  Starts 
any  Motor  on  first  Quarter  Turn 

Champion  Priming  Plugs  start  any  car   or    motor   easily 
and  instantly,  in  the  coldest  weather,   hecause  they  insure 


lit   at  the  spark 


'CHAMPIOJ 


Open  needle 
valve  slightly 
(you  needn't  re- 
move glove)  and 
inject  gasoline. 
Passing  througli 
its  own  channel 
toplughase.itva- 
porizes  directly 
at  spark  point. 


a  rich  mixture  ri^lit 
point,  together  with 
a  good  hot  spark. 
Needed  all  through 
the  winter  hy  most 
cars;  a  good  thing 
all  through  the  year 
tor  all  cars. 

W  hen  you  r 
cylinders  are  stone 
cold  and  gasoline 
vapor  will  not 
rise  in  them,  or- 
dinary spark  plugs 
I  an't  help  you. 

Cars  without 
priming  cocks — and 
many  that  have  them 
— can  only  be  started 
by  a  coarse  mixture 
right  at  the  spark 
plug's  base. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  supplied,  send  us  $5  in  any  convenient,  safe  form,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  set  of  four  Champion  Priming  Plugs,  prepaid,  the  day  we  get  your  order. 

Please  give  name  and  year  of  your  car,  and  name  of  your  dealer. 


Champion  Prim- 
ing Plugs  supply — 
for  the  first  time — a 
real  prime-r  —  which 
ahvays  starts  your 
car,  nnd  does  it  on  the 
first  quarter  turn. 

\ ^^\\    run    no     risk 

)(' cause   \<)U    doubt- 

(•  s  s      k  11  o  \v     \v  h  a  t 

Champion  cjuality   is. 

Oiu"    regular     plugs 
are   standard   equip- 
ment on  60  percent, 
of    America's    cars 
today,    including   the 
Ford,  Overland,  Mar- 
nion,    Micliigan,    ami 
sixty-eight  others. 
Champion  Priming  Plugs 
have    been    given   every   te^t 
and  we  guarantee  them  both 
as  to  workmanship  and  ease 
of    starting    in    severest 
weather.     With  them  you  can  run 
your  car  every  day   in  tlie  year. 
Champion  Priming  Plugs  will  not 
foul,  "soot  up"  oi  leak  compression. 
The    porcelain    will    not   ciack    nor 
points  burn  under  hardest  usage. 

Get  a  set  from  your  dealer  today. 
Don't  wait  for  cold  weather  to  drive 
you  to  it. 


Champion 

105  Avondale 


Spark 

Ave., 


Plug  Company 


Toledo,    Ohio 


4-Cycle  Engines 
2-Cycle  Engines 

20  REAL   MILES   AN   HOUR 

That's    the  rate  at  which    you 
can    go    and    keep  it  up  in    a 

FAY  &  BOWEN  32  FT.  RUNABOUT 

It's  a  beauty  and  there  is  no  boat  built  better  —  in  every 
detail.    The  equipment  \s  complete.                   _          ■  ,    ,    ^ 

It  has  a  Fay  &  Bowen  4-cycle,  4-cylinder  enRUie.  with  Auto- 
mobile regulation. 

If  this  boat  is  too  fast  or  too  large  we  have  others. 

Ask  about  the  iSniile  Boat  only  26  ft.  lonj;. 

Vou  cannot  l)uy  anything  better:  there's  notliin.;;  better  made. 

SEND  FOR  BULI  fcllNS 

specifications    and   prices  on   tliese  and  our  lull  hue  ..f  bo.it^ 
and  engines— statin},'  your  needs. 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO. 

72  Lake  Street                              GENEVA.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Family  Boats 
Speedy  Boats 

If  it  has  the  nanif 

FAY&BOWEN 

it  stands  for 
QL  AMTY  and  a 
SOU A RE   DKAL 

■• 

FAY  &  BOWEN 

BOATS    AND    MOTORS 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Com inucd  from  page  11.36) 

of  tills  show,  not  only  to  England,  but  to 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  season  in  a  country  which  "  offers  by 
far  the  largest  market  for  automobiles." 
While  other  shows  are  often  put  forth  as 
"  international,"  none  of  them  has  so  truly 
an  international  character,  says  The  Hor.si- 
tetis  Age,  as  the  show  in  Olympia  Hall.  The 
list  of  this  year's  exhibitors,  for  one  thing, 
makes  this  dear.  Not  quite  half  of  them 
were  British,  the  others  being  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Austrian,  Swiss,  and  American 
makers.  Some  of  the  comments  on  the 
show,  made  in  a  suminary  printed  in  The 
Horseless  Age,  are  as  follows: 

"From  a  technical  standpoint  it  is  noted 
that  dynamo  lighting  systems  and  self- 
starters  are  gaining  in  popularity  abroad, 
the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  quite  a 
number  of  car  designers  now  make  provision 
for  fitting  a  lighting  dynamo,  even  if  none 
is  fitted  as  regtilar  equipment.  In  regard 
to  equipment  it  is  found  that  the  English 
trade  still  fights  shy  of  the  practice  of  sup- 
pi  jing  a  complete  outfit  of  necessary  acces- 
sories and  tools.  The  excuse  offered  is  the 
same  as  that  often  made  in  this  country  in 
former  years,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  furnish  cheap  articles  of  equipment 
which  will  riot  give  good  service  to  the  pur- 
chaser. That  this  need  not  necessarily  be 
the  case  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  some 
American  manufacturers  rely  largely  on 
the  known  merits  of  items  of  their  equip- 
ment for  the  sale  of  their  cars.  The  fact 
is  that  the  car  manufacturer  who  furnishes 
complete  equipment  mil  be  held  respon- 
sible! by  the  purchaser  for  the  equipment 
as  for  the  car,  receiving  either  praise  or 
blame  as  the  equipment  proves  serviceable 
or  not.  The  natural  cotirse  for  the  car 
manufacturer  to  pursue  is  to  select  an  equip- 
ment which  compares  in  quality  of  work- 
manship and  material  with  that  of  the  car 
itself. 

"At  a  British  show  one  naturally  looks 
for  evidences  of  the  rise  or  decline  of  such 
typically  British  features  as  wire  wheels, 
worm  drives,  front  wheel  brakes,  etc. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  great 
popularity  of  the  wire  wheel  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  wheels  of  this  type  were  shown  in 
great  numbers  on  all  types  of  cars,  from  th(> 
lightest  to  the  heaviest.  The  worm  drivt\ 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  appear  to  1  (> 
gaining  any  furth(>r  ground  in  the  pleasure 
car  field,  while  the  front  wheel  brake  se(>n:s 
to  be  practically  abandoned.  The  four- 
spoed  gear  is  becoming  well-nigh  universal, 
but  this,  as  we  lia\e  pointed  out,  is  a  direct 
conse(iu(>nce  of  local  conditions.  Ta.xation 
of  cylinder  bore  led  to  the  adoption  of  small 
bore  engines,  and  small  engines  make  a  four- 
sp(>(Ml  g(>ar  necessary.  American  designers 
who  may  be  contemplating  the  adoption 
of  this  t'(>altn-e  should  bear  in  mind  the 
(liiTcrcnce  in  local  conditions. 

■'  An  imjjortant  feature  of  tiie  present  show- 
is  the  cycle  car.  This  is  a  nuichine  built  on 
bicycl(>  lines,  having  a  tubular  frame  mount- 
ed directly  on  the  wheel  axles,  and  generally 
not  ()\ cr  three  wheels.  But  it  has  a  com- 
fortable s(>at  for  one  or  two  persons,  and 
tile  engine  is  geiuM-ally  covered,  so  it  should 
be  both  more  (juiet  and  more  comfortable 
than  tile  a\erage  motorcycle.  Tiiere  has 
been  some  talk  of  launching  such  cars  on 
(he  market  in  this  country,  and  they  will 
probably  ai)i)ear  next  .sea.son." 


His  Need.  "  Young  Jones  says  that  all 
that  he  needs  is  a  start." 

"  No;  what  lie  needs  i.s  a  self-starter." — 
.1  m erica n  Lumberman. 
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REVIEWS   OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(.Continued  from  pagr  \\.v.\) 

people,  neither  emphasizing  nor  glossing 
over  their  defects  of  character  and  manners. 
In  neither  hook  does  cannihaHsm  phiy  a 
(Treat  role. 

Mr.  Weeks  hints  at  the  real  existence 
of  the  Kongo  atrocities  of  which  much  has 
been '^aid  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Hilton- 
Simpson  (who  was  assisted  by  the  otTicials 
of  the  Belgian  corporation)  sajs  emphatic- 
ally that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any 
brutality  by  whites. 

Winter,    Nevin    O.     Chllo    and    Hit    People. 

Illustrated.     Boston:    L.  C  Pagp    &  Co.     $3. 

Not  alone  is  Mr.  Winter's  book  a  l)0()k  of 
travel  in  the  ordinary  sense;  he  \\a^  aimed 
also  to  give  an  account  of  the  histor\-  of 
the  country  and  its  resources  and  recent 
development.  All  this  involves  a  story  of 
interest  and  novelty.  Chile  has  seen  tur- 
bulent times,  but  it  is  now  a  land  of  summer 
calm  and  the  promises  for  the  future  are 
bright. 

II 

BIOGRAPHY 

Cu.stine,  Delphlne  de  Sabran,  Marquise  de. 
Meinoir.s  of.  From  the  French.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co.     $15. 

The  French  Reign  of  Terror  has  formed 
the  background  for  many  l)ooks  of  fact  and 
fiction  and  often,  as  in  this  one,  fact  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  These  memoirs  cover 
half  a  century,  1700-182(5,  and  chronicle 
a  life  full  of  vicissitudes,  .sensational  (ex- 
periences, and  intimately  connected  with 
the  leaders  of  that  stirring  period,  "when 
new  thrones  were  set  uj)  and  old  ones 
trampled  down."  Madame  De  Custine  was 
of  unquestioned  beauty  and  fascination, 
and  her  life  is  revealed  by  her  letters  which 
are  quoted  here  in  full  and  we  learn  much 
about  her  family  and  friends  and  the  part 
they  played  in  her  life.  How  character 
could  develop,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  in 
those  days,  capable  of  extreme  self-sacrifice. 
endurance  of  poverty,  hardships,  and 
dangers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  utterl\' 
lacking  in  moral  rectitude  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, but  such  was  Delphine.  She  adored 
her  mother  and  brother,  worshiped  her 
son,  had  the  courage  to  witness  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  husband  and  father-in-law, 
but  fills  her  letters  with  accounts  of  her 
love-affairs  and  many  adorers,  among 
whom  was  the  great  Chateaubriand.  The 
greatest  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  reflection 
of  the  times  and  the  men  and  Avomen  histor- 
ically famous. 

Egan,  Maurice  Francis.  Everybody's  .Saint 
Francis.  With  pictures  by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel. 
Cloth,  pp.  195.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  rare  quality — rare  in 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  author's 
style,  rare  in  the  accuracy  and  vividness  of 
the  narrative,  rare  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
exquisite  illustrations,  and  above  all  rare 
in  that  both  author  and  artist  hav<>  so 
truly  caught  and  so  successfully  conveyed 
the  spirit  of  the  beloved  saint  whom  they 
depict.  More  need  not  be  said  save  to  wish 
that  to  everybody's  hands  might  come  this 
life  of  "Everybody's  Saint  Francis"  and 
that  therein  the  strength  of  his  gentleness 
might  come  to  abound. 

Evans,  Herbert  A.  Castles  of  England  and 
Wales.  8vo,  pp.  365.  With  34  illustrations  and  33 
plans.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1 
net. 

Mr.  Evans,  an  Oxford  man,  writes  a 
volume   of  much   more  consequence  than 


I  kno^w  Avhat  I  want 


No  Present  Like  The  Time 
No  Time  Lilie  Tlic  Present 

For  the  boy  or  liis  ^randfatlier,  a  watcli  is  tlic  <^itt  of  ^ifts. 

And  the  Ingersoll  is  the  watch  of  watches  because  it  always  Hts.  It' s  a  uni- 
versal timepiece,  the  choice  of  Thomas  P'xlison  because  of  downritiht  use- 
fuhiess,  the  choice  of  the  schoolboy  because  no  other  watch  can  stand  his 
iou(;h  usage,  the  choice  of  thirty  million  men  and  women  because  no 
watch  can  do  more  than  keep  time  and  that  the  Ingersoll  is  guaranteed  to  do. 

[here  are  four  models  of  the  Ingersoll  Watch,  inckuiing  all  popular  sizes 
and  styles,  for  presents  to  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 

You  can  buy  1  ngersoll 
watches  in  any  of 
the  60.000  stores 
throughout  the  coun- 
try which  sell  them. 
Booklet  free  on  re- 
quest. Watches  post- 
paid in  the  United 
States  by  us  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Robt.  H. 

IngersoU  & 

Bro. 

17  Ashland  Bldg. 
New  York 


THE  WATCH  THAT  MADE 
THE  DOLLAR  FAMOUS 


INGERSOLL  "MIDGET' 
LADIES'  MODEL 
$2  00 
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After  exhaustive  tests  of  tlie  pnnci))al  American  and  Kiiropean  trucks,  the  City  Fuel  Company  ^= 

and  the  Star  Motor   Utlivciy  Company  of  Chicago  placed  an  initial  order  for  75  of  our  trucks  ^s 

Improve  your  business  | 

Avith  better  transportation  | 

The  reputation  our  trucks  have  for  making  | 

good  is  due  to  :  | 

1.  Our  wealth  of  statistics,  covering  all  phases  of  horse  and  ^ 
motor  delivery  for  practically  every  business  which  tells  M 
us  exactly  what  each  business  needs.  s 

2.  The  fact  that  our  trucks  are  time-proved  and  that  we  M 
have  the  right  one  for  each  business.  s 

Mack     Saurer    Hewitt  | 

Proved  by  12  years  of  real  use         Proved  by  iS  years  of  real  use         Proved  by  lo  years  of  real  use  = 

*' Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world"  1 

Capacities:    1,  1}4,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6)4,  7}i  and  10  tons  g 

Bodies  for  every  transportation  purpose  built  in  our  own  plants.  M 

You   cannot   afford    to   settle   or  dismiss   your  transportation  = 

question  until  you  get  the  facts  affecting  your  business.     We  have  = 

them  —  write  today.  •  M 

International  Motor  Company  | 

General  Offices  :  Broadway  and  s/th  St  New  York  Works  :  AUentown  Pa  ;  Plainfield  N  J  = 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:    New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  S 

Buffalo,   Baltimore,  Newark,    Pittsburgh,  St  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City  S 

Denver,  >>an  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities  ^S 

Canadian  Sales  Agents  :   The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal  S 


lU^err^  (Ihriatmas 


THt  ORIGINAL  NON-LEAKABLL 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 


/^^HOOSE   a  present   that  you  know  is  the  best 

^^  thing  of  its  kind  and  you  never  feel  apologetic 

about  it,  however  modest  its  price.  Select  a  Moore  s  fountain  pen. 
Though  it'sinexpensivc,  you  wilhake  a  justifiable  pride  in  having  given  somelhing  that 
will  be  used  daily  with  a  constantly  increasing  appreciation  of  your  thoughtlulnrss. 
Moore's  is  so  simply  constructed  and  has  so  few  partsthat  there  is  no  chance  for  it  lo  get  out  of 
ordrr  or  Irak.  When  the  cap  is  screwed  on  it  is  pcrfccliy  tisht  and  can  be  carried  in  any  position 
without  risk  of  leaking.  It  always  writes  frrcly  at  the  first  stroke  as  the  pen  point  is  sulimcrgt-d 
in  ink  whrn  not  in  use.     No  other  pen  is  so  easily  filled.     Just  remove  the  cap  and  drop  in  llu-ink. 

IMoore's  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  lengths  of  barrels  with  pen-points 
to  suit  any  hand.      Prices  range  from  $2.50  lo  $5.50. 

Moore's  Midget  is  just  the  thing  for  a  lady  to  carry  in  her  pocket-book 
or  bag.  lor  the  holiday  season,  the  pons  are  put  up  in  attractive  Christmasboxes.  1  hose  who 
wish  lo  make  a  morerlahurair  gift  can  srirct  rx-ni  with  gold  and  silver  bands,  filigree  work  and 
solid  gold  and  silver  overlay  ranging  in  price  from  $3.00  lo  $45.00.  These  are  encased  in  s|>eciai 
leather  gift  boxes  lined  with  satin.  £verv  Moore  Non-L»akabU  Fountain  Pen  carrits  With  II 
the  moat  unconditional  guaranttt.     For  Sale  fcv  Dealers  Everywhere. 


AMERICAN   FOUNTAIN   PEN  COMPANY 


ADAMS.  GUSHING  &  FOSTER.  Selling  AgenU 
laR  DEVONSHIRE  STREET  BOSTON. 


MASS. 


the  average  book  of  travel  and  description. 
He  understands  the  importance  of  arche- 
ological  knowledge,  as  well  as  what  the 
reader  may  gain  from  a  "^Titer's  clever 
descriptive  writing.  The  fact  that  he  has 
included  with  the  half-tone  illustrations 
thirty-three  ground-plans  fairly  suggests  the 
character  of  his  work  in  this  direction.  These 
ground-plans  materially  assist  the  reader 
in  understanding  the  environment  of  the 
castle  and  oftentimes  its  very  reason  for 
ha\ing  been  erected  where  it  was.  Air. 
Evans  has  not  aimed  to  include  every 
castle  in  p]ngland.  inasmuch  as  "  a  selection 
had  to  be  made."  He  believes,  however, 
that  those  which  he  describes  are  fairly 
representative.  One  line  he  has  drawn 
sharply  is  not  to  include  castles  of  which  the 
original  foundations  Avere  laid  at  a  period 
later  than  the  year  1800.  After  that  time 
the  military  importance  of  castles  became 
mcrelN-  secondary.  A  castle,  of  course, 
had  its  origin  in  the  military  necessities  of 
the  feudal  ages. 

Lang,  Mrs.  Andrew.  Men,  Women,  and 
Minxes.  Pp.  302.  New  York,  Bombay,  and 
London:    Longmans,  Green    &  Co.     $2.50. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  indicate  in  a 
concise  way  the  character  of  the  contents  of 
this  \oIume  than  to  quote  from  Mr.  Lang's 
prefatory  note:  "Anecdotes  and  enter- 
tainment, rather  than  severe  speculations, 
historical  and  social,  are  the  burden  of  the 
book."  The  subjects  are  most  varied: 
Personal  estimates  and  appreciations  of 
such  men  as  Paul  de  St.  Victor,  and  Grimm, 
the  great  Paris  gossip  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  Humorous  consideration  of  Rich- 
ardson's "Morals  and  Manners,"  and 
Rousseau's  "Ideal  Household";  the  falla- 
cies of  great  poets  in  their  descriptions 
of  landscapes;  Essays  on  Art  and  the  pit- 
falls of  the  Collector,  also  the  women  of 
Colonial  America.  The  style  emplojed  is  as 
varied  as  the  subjects,  alternating  the  seri- 
ous and  literary  with  the  light  and  humor- 
ous. Contrasts  are  drawn  between  the  the- 
ories and  practises  of  great  men,  and  while 
reading  apparently  trivial  details  about  the 
surface  existence  of  these  famous  men  and 
women,  we  unconsciously  absorb  real  facts 
concerning  their  lives  that  have  produced 
the  conditions  known  to  the  world.  The 
chapters  on  "Min.xes"  and  "The  trials  of  a 
wife"  are  the  most  amusing  of  all  and  the 
reader  will  appreciate  the  word  "min.x" 
and  its  true  meaning  much  better  after  a 
careful  study  of  Mrs.  Lang's  scholarly  com- 
parison of  such  characters  as  "Isabella 
Thorpe."  "Hlanche  Amory, "  "Becky 
Sharp,"  "Ariane,"  and  "Bijou." 

Ripley,  Eliza.    Social  Life  in  Old  New  Orlean.s. 

Pp.  330.  New  York  and  London:  I).  Appleton  & 
Company.     $2.50. 

New  Orleans  has  always  been  a  city  of 
romance,  and,  as  Mrs.   Ripley  was  prom- 


BIG 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


B/\RG/\IINS  IN 

BOOKS 

Stuii  now  for  our  C"liristi)i;is  Cataloiiiie  No. 
3i,  oontainiiii;-  Lists  of  the  very  NF/VKST 
piiMicatioiis.  riioiisainis  of  brand  lu-w  books 
of  Publishers'  Remaiiulers  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  aiul  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Snence,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction. 

THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 


1302-4   Filbert  Street, 


Philadelphia 
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inent  in  its  social  life  \onyr  before  tlio  Civil 
War,  she  is  well  qualified  to  -write  of  its 
faseinatirif?  customs  even  in  a  day  Avliich 
has  witnessed  man\-  wonderful  changes. 
She  did  not  pass  away  until  last  July. 
With  her  alert  mind  she  could  see  the  dif- 
ferenci'  in  jjoint  of  \ieAv  of  modern  da\s  and 
could  compare  intelligently  the  eonditions 
of  different  jK'riods.  Her  reminiscences 
])egin  in  the  early  forties  and  are  interest- 
ing and  amusing.  They  are  told  simply 
and  lieartily,  with  no  stri\ing  for  dramatic 
effect.  She  describes  the  old  i)icayune 
days,  domestic  science  in  1840,  the  old 
French  Opera-house,  plantation  life, 
steamboat  and  stage  life,  and  touches  ten- 
derly on  memories  of  old  songs  and  the 
"devoted  old  Mammy."  Her  style  is 
smooth  and  almost  i)hotographic.  She 
appreciates  the  new  while  tenderly  cherish- 
ing the  old,  with  its  French  and  Creole 
customs,  its  fascinations,  and  wide  social 
activity. 

Rolland,  Romain.  The  Life  of  Mirhael  An- 
gelo.  Translated  from  the  French  bv  Frederic 
Lees.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  208.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton   &  Co.     $2  net. 

It  was  in  January,  l")3.i,  that  Tommaso 
dei  Cavalieri  WTote  to  ]\Iicha(>l  Angelo  a 
letter  in  which  he  said,  "  "A  genius  sucli  as  is, 
I  will  not  say,  without  a  parallel  but  with- 
out a  rival  upon  earth."  The  author  in  his 
admirable  introduction  aptly  remarks,  "he 
who  does  not  believe  in  genius,  who  knows 
not  what  it  is,  let  him  look  at  Michael 
Angelo."  Aghmpseat  t his  remarkal)le  char- 
acter discloses  something  like  this — that  he 
had  something  of  the  feverish,  proud  and 
neurotic  Florence  life;  that  he  was  not 
emancipated  bj-  his  father  until  he  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age;  that  he  Avas  sup- 
erstitious and  fanatical ;  that  when  working 
on  the  bronze  statue  of  Julius  II,  he  had 
only  one  bed  for  himself  and  his  three 
assistants;  fitted  for  sorrow  and  not  for 
joj-;  irresolute,  intractable  and  experienc- 
ing great  misfortunes.  To  this  man,  Avho 
"undertook  colossal  tasks — many  of  them 
remained  unexecuted — "to  this  creator 
of  admirable  forms  ...  a  beautiful  body 
was  God  himself  appearing  under  a  veil 
of  flesh."  Artists,  we  are  told,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  supernatural  1)eing;  princes 
bowed  before  him,  and  F'rancis  1.  and  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  rendered  him  homage. 
This  melancholy-souled  man,  who  said  he 
owed  his  genius  to  the  pure  air  of  Arezzo, 
we  are  told  was  rich  but  lived  like  a  poor 
man.  In  his  art,  as  in  his  life — for  he  ncAcr 
ceased  to  help  the  unfortunate — he  was 
always  seeking  after  God, 

The  contents  of  this  fine  stud^-  of  a  great 
personality  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
First,  The  Struggle;  second.  The  Abdica- 
tion. In  the  first  part  there  are  three 
chapters — Strength,  Shattered  Strength, 
and  Despair.  In  the  second  part  there  are 
also  three  chapters — Love,  Faith,  and 
Solitude.  This  is  followed  by  an  Epilog, 
an  appendix  with  poems  in  Latin  by 
INIichael  Angelo,  a  bibliography,  and  an 
index.  The  footnotes  are  numerous  and 
valuable. 

Sale,  Edith  Tunis.  Old  Time  Belles  and  Cava- 
liers. Illustrated.  Pp.279.  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don:   J.  B.  Lippincott    &.  Co.     $5. 

This  is  the  type  of  book  that  is  most 
"ft-elcome  as  the  holidays  approach,  a  book 
full  of  valuable  historical  information, 
beautifully  bound  and  coml)ining  a  work  of 
art  A\nth  real  worth.  The  title  is  sufficient- 
ly descriptive  of  its  contents  but  it  giv^s 


"There's  Where  YOU  Are  Wise! 

That  Other  Fellow  is  a  Menace  to  Everyone's  Safety  " 

Nine-tenths  of  all  automobile  accidents  are  caused  by  skidding 
and  by  foolish  dependence  on  rubber  alone.  In  these  days  of 
crowded  streets  and  congested  traffic,  the  motorist  who  does  not 

take  precaution  to  guard  against  every  possibility  of  disaster  is  next  to  criminal. 

"The  ever-present  danger  that  is  quite  as  much  of  a  terror  to  the 
experienced  driver  as  it  is  to  the  novice  is  skidding.  There  is 
nothing  that  makes  a  man  lose  his  nerve  so  thoroughly  or  dread  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  so  keenly  as  a  bad  skid  that  ends  in  a 
broken  wheel  against  a  curb,  or  that  makes  matters  far  worse  by 
"side  swiping"  a  moving  trolley  car.  To  feel  the  car  start  to  slide 
from  under  you,  aiming  directly  at  the  nearest  obstruction,  despite 
all  manipulations  of  the  wheel  and  brakes — well,  once  is  too  often." 

Weed  Anti^skid  Chains 

vs. 

Slipshod  Traffic 

Traffic  policemen,  by  the  hundreds,  interviewed  in  all  the  large  cities 
throughout  the  country,  express  the  unanimous  opinion  that  their  work 
would  be  greatly  reduced;  that  nearly  all  skidding  accidents  would  be  elimi- 
nated if  motorists  would  take  the  precaution  of  always  carrying  WP^ED 
CHAINS,  and  putting  them  on  when  the  roads  and  pavements  are  wet, 
slippery  and  uncertain,  or  covered  with  snow. 


Some  of  these  guardians  of  public 
safety  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  State  Legis- 
latures will  make  the  use  of  WEED 
CHAINS  compulsory,  for  the  protec- 
tion  of   life    and    property. 

Make  Safety  Yours 

Take  no  chances.  Fully  equip  your 
own  car  with  WEED  CHAINS  and 
insist,  for  your  own  protection,  that 
other  drivers  do  the  same. 


On  the  Rear  Tires 

they  afford  perfect  traction  and  ade- 
quate brake  control. 

On  the  Front  Tires 

they  act  as  ladders  to  enable  the 
front  wheels  to  easily  climb  out  of 
mud-ruts,  car  tracks  and  ail  uneven 
places  in  pavements  or  roads,  always 
insuring  absolute  steering  control, 
eliminating  all  chance  of  the  front 
wheel  skid. 


If  you  haven't  a  set  of  WEED  CHAINS,  or  if  you  have  a  pair  for  the  rear 
tires  only,  get  a  full  equipment  now.  Delay  is  dangerous.  Stop  at  your 
dealers   today   and    WEED   CHAIN   your    car    to    safety. 

For  Sale  by  all  Reputable  Dealers 

WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  CO. 

28  Moore  Street  New  York 
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writes  with  absolute  smootJiness-- 


and  it  never  halhs  or  clo^s 

The  Conklin  isn't  sold  on  the  one  fact  that  it  fills  itself, 
hut  hecause  it  is  in  ever}^  way  a  perfect  writing  pen,  and 
it  fills  itself.  You  just  dip  the  pen  in  any 
ink\vell,any where, pressthe  "Crescent-Filler," 
as  shown  in  illustration,  and  the  pen  is  filled 
instantaneously  and  ink-stainless-ly. 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

It  invariably  starts  to  write  with  the  first  stroke.  It 
never  balks,  splutters,  or  blots.  The  ink  feed 
always  acts  with  certainty  and  constancy.  As  this 
ink  feed  is  automatically  cleaned  by  each  filling,  it 
never  accumulates  sediment  or  dried  ink  to  clog 
it  up.  Stationers,  Jewelers  and  Druggists  sell  the 
self-filling  Conklin  on  30  days'  trial. 

Prices  $2.50,  $3.00,    $3.50,   $4.00,   $5.00  and  up.      Write 
to-day  for  catalog  and  two  little  books  of  pen  wit — all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  272  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 
366  Fifth  Avenue 


BOSTON 
59  Temple  Place 


CHICAGO 
700  N.  American  Bldg. 


YERSTIC 


HBl^ 


All  the  serviic  of  a  common  ruMicr  with 
none  of  its  ciis:ulvaiit:ifies.  They  stay  on 
when    you    need    them  hut  tliev'ie   easy  to 


take  off  and  put  on. 
portable  and  dressy. 


Com- 


no  adequate  idea  of  the  charin  of  its  narra- 
tive not  the  wonderfully-  interesting  re- 
productions of  the  portraits  of  these  belles 
and  cavaliers  by  famous  painters  su<di  as 
Stuart,  Roinney,  Lawrence,  Gainsboroufjh, 
and  Reynolds.  Ea(!h  sketch  is  charming 
and  contains  exciting  stories  of  womanly 
heroism  and  manly  bra^'ery  during  the  days 
of  the  Re\olution  and  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  The  author  begins  with  Poca- 
hontas, the  heroine  of  our  childish  thoughts, 
and  follows  with  sketches  that  read  like 
romances.  William  BjTd  is  "one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  social  sky  of  Virginia  " ; 
Alary  Ball  is,  "Mary  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington, the  most  fortunate  of  American 
matrons  in  having  given  f  o  her  country  and 
to  the  world,  a  hero  without  ambition  and 
a  patriot  without  reproach."  Of  Martha 
Dandridge  (Mrs.  George  Washington)  we 
read:  "Alost  old-time  belles  won  their 
fame  by  beauty,  Martha  Dandridge  Avon 
hers  bj^  her  splendid  mind  and  character." 
And  so  on  down  the  line  with  Frances 
Dcering,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Peggy 
Chew,  Peggy  Shippen,  Dolly  Payne,. 
Theodosia  Burr,  Brian  Fairfax,  and  many 
others. 


Ill 


HLSTORY 

Crawford,  Mary  Caroline.  Romantie  Days  in 
the  Early  Republic.  Pp.  131.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &   Co.      $2.50. 

Ciuizot's  advice,  "If  you  are  fond  of  ro- 
tuance,  read  history,"  is  the  theme  for 
this  new  book  by  an  author  who  has  writ- 
ten successfully  many  books  of  like  char- 
acter. She  has  chosen  to  treat  her  sub- 
ject by  localities  and  portrays  vividly  the 
early  social  life  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Baltimore.  New  Or- 
leans, Charl(>ston,  Richmond,  and  somc> 
New  England  cities.  F'acts  about  the  home 
lives  of  great  historical  personages  are 
given  in  an  intimate  personal  way,  and 
she  throws  a  light  on  peoi)le  and  facts  in 
a  way  that  betrays  careful  study  tmd 
scholarlj-  research.  It  is  not  a  rcAclation 
of  something  new,  but  a  presentation  of 
well-known  l)ut  i)ossibly  forgotten  facts, 
and  will  be  a  pleasant  stimulus  to  lagging 
memories.  The  author  is  especially  sym- 
l)athetic  in  her  account  of  Theodosia  Burr 
and  her  devotion  to  her  noted  and  notori- 
ous father. 

There  is  a  \  ery  cari'ful  description  of 
theaters  and  theatrical  tendencies  in  the 
early  days,  and  rather  a  suggestive  com- 
mentary in  her  Baltimore  chapter:  "The 
ag(^  now  is  too  fast  for  the  old  illusions  and 
the  theater  deals  in  respectable  swindl»>rs, 
burglars,  and  imi)roper  young  ladies  as. 
in()r(>  consonant  with  the  jmblic  favor  than 
our  old  devils,  ghosts,  and  assassins,  which 
were  always  in  tlieir  triu>  colors  and  w(>r(" 
sin-(>  to  be  punished  when  they  pensecuted 
innocence."  Not  one  of  the  great  men  or 
women  of  our  early  Republic  is  neglected, 
and  the  quaint  charm  of  the  social  cuslom;^ 
of  those  days  makes  enlt'rtaining  and  in- 
structive reading. 

Kverlein.  Harold  DoiiaNoii,  and  Mppiiicott, 
lloraee  :\lu(llu'n.  Colonial  Houses  of  Thiladel- 
pliia.  Svo,  pp.  :i()6.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
J.  U.  Lippincott  Co.     $5, 

When  Paid  Bourget  Aisited  this  country 
and  wrote  some  skctciies  and  tales  alumt 
Newport,  its  "cottitges."  its  society,  and 
its  fashions  of  dri^sk,  lu-  stated  that  the 
Parisian  costum(>s  of  I  lie  ladies  as  regards 
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fabric  and  style  were  just  a  week' or  two 
before  those  appearins:  in  Paris.  The  bibe- 
lots he  saw  in  the  (Irawiny^-rooms  were  just 
tlie  very  newest,  scarcely  yet  exposed  by 
the  jewelers  of  Paris  and  certainly  not  yet 
in  vogue  among  the  line  world.  The  houses 
of  Newport  he  declared,  were  th(>  chateaux 
of  the  Loire  with  just  a  little  added  to  en- 
tranc(!  their  elaborate  ornamentation.  In- 
deed, the  nobles  of  Francis  I.  had  never 
•conceived  of  sucli  miracles  of  art  in  which 
skill  of  execution  seemed  t<»  struggle  for 
tile  pneeminence  with  dignity  and  ampli- 
tude of  design.  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  a 
relief  to.turn  to  the  colonial  dwelling-liouses 
.of  Philadelphia? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
Philadelphia  architecture  is  its  compara- 
ti\c  plainness  and  conformity  to  a  .set 
standard  of  proportion  and  skyline.  We 
speak  of  dwelling-houses  of  this  early  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States.  We  are  tians- 
l)orted  into  the  life  and  atmosphere  of 
England  during  the  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Georgian  era.  In  this  respect  Philadel- 
phia is  older  than  Ncav  York.  But  houses 
are  principally  interesting  on  account  of 
those  who  lived  in  them.  In  examining 
the  illustrations  of  this  beautiful  book  we 
find  the  buildings  associated  with  the  great 
jiames  of  those  who  made  the  early  history 
of  the  Republic.  While  a  Quaker  simplicity 
marks  many  of  the  dwelling  places  and 
London  influence  marks  them  all.  no  one 
will  fail  to  see  the  usefulness,  comfort,  and 
stability  of  this  domestic  architecture. 
And  the  authors  of  this  book  have  clothed 
with  Ufe  these  buildings  of  the  past.  They 
have  peopled  them  with  the  figures  and 
habits  of  the  ancient  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  once  dwelt  in  them.  Besides  being  a  vol- 
ume of  interesting  pictures  and  interesting 
descriptions  this  work  is  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  our  country  showing  one 
.of  the  many  sided  forces  which  have 
shaped  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
•dignity  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation, 
political,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  of  the 
American    Republic. 

Hall,  Eliza  Calvert.  A  Book  of  Hand-Wovcii 
"Coverlets.     Boston:    Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $4. 

The  "Aunt  Jane"  stories,  by  the  same 
author  as  this  important  work,  have  already 
betrayed  her  appreciation  and  sympathy 
for  the  pathos  and  romance  of  humble 
lives,  and  this  work  of  original  research 
shows  the  beauty,  art,  anci  historical  asso- 
ciations that  cluster  around  the  old  hand- 
woven  bed-covers.  The  book  does  not 
re».d  like  a  technical  dissertation  and  yet 
it  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  art  of  weaving,  a 
list  of  the  romantic  and  humorous  titles 
given  to  different  patterns,  the  rules  for 
producing  the  different  dyes,  and  a  list  of 
the  different  specimens  now  in  existence 
and  their  present  owners.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  s<>e  in  such  coverlets?" 
her  answer  is,  "What  can  I  hot  see?  I  see 
poetry,  religion,  sociology,  philology,  poli- 
tics, and  history,  and  if  any  Juliet  asks 
me  "What's  in  a  name?'  I  answer,  'All 
that's  in  human  life'  "  Again,  she  shows 
her  idea  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
weaver  when  she  says.  "To  me  the  un- 
strung loom  is  as  deeply  poetic  as  the  un- 
strung harp.  Scott  sang  the  passing  of 
minstrelsy,  and  there  should  be  another 
Scott  or  another  Moore  to  sing  the  Passing 
of  the  Last  Weaver  and  the  Lay  of  the 
Ancient   Loom."     The  plates  are  fascina- 


In  Buying  a 
Pleasure  Electric 

The  All-Important  Thing  Is  Getting  Good  Tires 


A  few  years  ago,  the  selection  of  an 
electric  pleasure  car  was  extremely 
difficult.  There  were  many  things  to 
consider. 

Today  it  is  an  easy  matter.  For  any 
electr  c  is  now  a  good  investment.  The 
all-important  thing  is  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  tires. 

Remember  this  :  the  best  pneumatic 
tires  in  the  world  are  liable  to  puncture 
or  blow  out  at  any  moment — demand 
constant  repairs  and  seldom  give  over 
3,ooo  miles'  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  solid  rubber  tires 
allow  an  electric  to  jolt  and  quickly 
ruin  its  mechanical  parts.  They  also 
lessen  greatly  the  occupant's  comfort. 

But  there  is  a  tire  which  combines 
the  good  points  of  pneumatic  and  solid 
tires,  yet  has   no  disadvantages 

It's  the  Motz  Cushion  Tire. 

A  car  that  after  4  years'  test  is  used  by 
most  owners  of  electrics  and  adopted 
by  every  leading  maker  of  pleasure 
electrics. 

No  user  of  Motz  Cushion  Tire  was 
ever  annoyed  by  punctures  or  blow-outs, 
or  by  damaging  bumps  or  jolts. 

These   tires    have    no   air    in    them, 

yet  they   ride  as   if  air-inflated,    except 
under  excessive  speed. 

Pneumatic  resiliency  and  easy-riding 
qualities  have  been  duplicated  by  means 
of  a  great  mechanical  invention — by 
the  creation  of  ingenious  double  treads, 
slantwise  bridges  and  undercut  sides. 

Look  at  the  picture.  Note  the  double, 
notched  treads  (A  in  picture),  which 
prevent  skidding  and  distribute  the 
weight  to  the  sides.  The  sides  are  under- 
cut (see  B),  which  allows  free  action  of 
slantwise  bridges  (see  C).  These 
bridges  are  elastic.  They  give  and 
yield  like   the    air  in  a  pneumatic  tire. 

The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  ^"^•°" 


Note  D  in  the  picture,  showing  shock- 
absorbing  qualities  when  tire  runs  over 
a  stone. 

The  End    of   Burdensome 
Tire   Expense 

Motz  Cushion  tires  cost  a  little  more 
thai  some  tires,  but  note  their  econo/n^. 
Practically  no  expense  for  tire  repairs. 
No  extra,  emergency  tires  needed. 

And  instead  of  giving  the  average 
3,000  miles'  service,  they  give  at  least 
10,000  miles.  Each  set,  on  pleasure 
electric  cars,  is  GUARANTEED  for 
10,000  miles — two  years. 

Send  for  This  Book 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  are  easily  applied 
to  any  standardclincher.universalquick 
detachable  or  demountable  rim. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  new 
electric  or  for  tires  for  your  present 
electric,  don't  fail  to  read  our  latest 
Tire  Book  98.  It's  ready  for  mailing 
and  you  may  have  a  copy  sent  to  your 
home  or  office  simply  by  sending  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card.  Send 
specifications — name  of  car,  model,  size 
of  rims,  etc. 


MOTZ  Cushion  Tires 


es  «nd  Executive  Office* 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Service  Stations  in  All  Principal  Cities 

BRANCHES     Boston.  4  Dundee  St.;  Chicago,  2023  MichiKan  Ave.;  Cleveland.    1932  Euclid  Ave.; 
Detroit,  999    Woodward  Ave.;   Kansas  City.  409  E.  15th  St;   New   York,  1  737  Broadway  ;  Phila- 
delphia.   1409   Race  St.;    Pittsburgh.  300  N.   Craig  St.;  Los  Angeles,  336   W.   Pico  St 
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THE  BEST  ICE  AND 

Give  your  children  safe  skates  that  will  last  and  keep 
sharp  longest.     Write  for  new  catalogue  No.  18, 
containing  rules  of  Irading  Hockey  Associations. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sales  Rooms:   New  York,  84  Chambers  St. 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agency:  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co. 
San  Francisco. 
Stocks  to  be  found  at  LONDON,  8  Long  Lane,  E.  C  :  Paris, 
64  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee:  BERLIN;  SYDNEY  and 
BRISBANE.    Australia.     DUNEDIN,     AUCKLAND    and 
WELLINOTOM,  New  Zeal&nd. 
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Complete  Visible  Writing 

This  is  the  great  distinctive  feature  of  the  Model  1 0 


Complete  Visible  Writing  means  not  only  that  the  writing 
itself  is  visible,  but  that  the  operating  machinery  which  produces 
the  writing  is  also  visible.  Above  all,  it  means  that  the  key- 
board is  completely  visible. 

Why?  Because  it  is  the  only  typewriter  having  a  key  for 
every  character — hence  the  character  printed  by  each  key  is 
always  the  same. 

This  distinctive  feature  has  won  for  the  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  a  vast  army  of  loyal  users. 


Smith  Premier  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Newr  York  and  Everywhere 

~~"~  KEEP   WARM 

With  this  Mechanical  Memory 

— Save  Coal  Too 

Do  NOT  trust  your 
own  sense  as  to 
the  right  degree 
of  heat  in  the  house. 
How  often  have  you  let 
your  house becomeover- 
neated  so  you  had  to  op- 
en the  windows  -  or  let 
it  drop  to  a  sudden  chill! 

These  heating  worries  with  damage  t<» 
health  and  pocket  can  be  avoided  when  you 
re-enforce  your  heating  plant  ^^ith 


A***  Master" 
Christmas   Gift 

for  old  or  xuint;  -for  iiiivont'. 
NothiiiK  like  il  lia«  ever  heen 
|)ut  on  th(t  iiiiirkct.  Only  real 
improvpment  in  oil  hi  in  ps  since 
1772.  More  liRht.  better  IikIu. 
DesiKnf'il  liy  a  mantr-r,  rande  by 
a  lUiiMtcr.  IS  a  master.  Hold  un- 
der a  perpetual  KUarantee  —  $:") 
delivered.  Send  for  booklet  (' 
and  read  the  story. 

THE    MASTER  LAMP.     90  Went  Broadway.      New  York 
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$5.00 

mail, 

MBde  of 
thick  furred  glossy 
black  dog  skins 

Above  , ire  lined  with  lanili  sUiii--.  I'lae  wuli  inoliair 
ticece  liiiiiiis's  J4..'iU.  Kor  coiiifoit.  appearance  ami  <hir- 
ability  yoii  caiinol  liiul  their  eipial  tor  the  price.  Our 
illustrated  cataloi:  (fives  measure  directions  and  a 
wliole  lot  of  otlier  iiilnrmation  about  custom  tannine 
of  liides  and  skins  will)  liair  or  fur  on:  coal,  robe  ana 
ruir  inakinn:  t.ixiilerniy  and  bead  moiiiitiiij; ;  also  i>rices 
of  fur  Koods  and  bi^  mounted  n.ime  lie.ids  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN    FUR   COMPANY. 

Ilocheslcr,  N.  Y. 


V-X  CONTROLLER 

It  i.s  n  Hiniplo,  pccin..imc;»l 'l<-\  ht.  ^■a^ilv  nt- 
tncliiMl  Ut  ftiiy  furnace  or  U»iler.  j^Utve 
than  human  in  sensitive  foclinK—niKi  fxnct 
»vii<>matic  action.  It  will  autoinatirnlly  up- 
f-it  or  close  the  drafts  on  tho  varintiun  of 
otic  degree. 

It  saves  fuel — a  lot  of  it — savea  the  endless 
louline  of  furnace  attention,  and  there's  no 
ttlling  hi>w  many  colds  and  doctor'a  hill;*  il 
prcvrntn.  With  the  eloek  B*t«ehm«>nt  y<>n 
can  reduce  thi-  hrat  dnriim  Hlcepin^  lionrs  to 
increase  in  the  morning  when  ynu  want  it 

Don't  WIS /l  your  house  warm  ia  the  inorn- 
ing     >niy  a  Jewell  and  have  it  wunu. 

Ynu  will  like  to  read  the  intermtinff  »t»>rv 
of  theKnchantreiis.    "IMA  JKWKU/"— Send 
ft»r  It— and  forour  IxHiklet  "The  House  Com 
ft.rtttldr"— Both  FREE.     Addrew 

JEWELL  MFG.  CO., 

22  Green  St..  Auburn.  N.  Y.  .^ 
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ting,  some  of  thorn  in  color,  some  in  half- 
tone, but  all  proving  what  a  wonderful 
poAver  lay  in  the  "toil-worn  hands  of  a 
patient  woman  who  wove  w4th  her  threads. 
a  thought  of  love  for  the  home  that  would 
be  beautified,  and  another  thought  for  the- 
hu.^band  and  children  who  would  sleep- 
warmer  through  all  life's  Avinters  under 
her  blue-and-white  coverlet." 

Huntrr.  (ieorge  I.eland.  Tapestries,  their 
Origin,  History,  and  Renaissance.  Pp.  406.. 
New  Yorlt:   John  Lane  Co.      $5. 

Tapestries  to  most  of  us  are  little  knowa 
except  in  a  general  way,  and  this  beautiful 
and  comprehensive  book  of  information  is 
written  by  one  Avho  considers  them  "the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  form  of 
art,  combining,  as  they  do,  picture  inter- 
est Avith  story  and  texture  interest."  The 
author  treats  the  subject  in  a  scholarly 
analytical  way,  examining  the  different 
styles,  ages,  well-known  looms,  and  most 
famous  specimens,  and  he  has  fiUed  the 
book  so  profusely  Avnth  beautiful  illustra- 
tions in  half-tone  and  color  that  the  reader 
can  not  fail  to  be  stimulated  and  satisfied. 
In  the  Golden  Age  of  Tapestry — the 
Gothic-Renaissance  transition — the  weaver 
Avas  all-poAverful  and  interpreted  sketches 
and  cartoons  freelj-  and  secured  effects  im- 
possible Avith  paint.  The  most  famous 
tapestries  in  the  A\^orld  are  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  at  the  Vatican,  but  there  are 
many  others  deserAedly  famous  and  all  are 
described  and  illustrated,  CA-en  the  Ger- 
man, Baroque,  Rococo,  and  the  Classic. 
The  most  pertinent  part  of  the  book  is  the 
description  and  discussion  of  the  specimens 
OAvned  or  exhibited  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York,  and  the  reader, 
AA'hether  student  or  not,  Avill  be  helped  to 
understand  the  meaning,  the  causes  of 
superiority,  and  historical  values  of  this 
Avonderful  form  of  art. 

Jenkins,  Stephen.     The  Story  of  the  Bronx. 

From  the  Purchase  made  by  the  Dutch  from  the  In- 
dians in  1639  to  the  Present  Day.  With  110  illus- 
trations and  maps.  8vo,  pp.  451.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50  net. 

Mr.  Jenkins's  Aolume  is  a  contribution 
to  a  Avell-knoAA'n  series  of  books  dealing 
mainly  Avith  the  great  riA^ers  of  America, 
but  in  the  case  of  this  \'olume  and  of  Mr. 
Jenkins's  pre\ious  A\ork  on  "The  Greatest 
Street  in  the  World — BroadAvay,"  depart- 
ing from  rivers  and  embracing  certain 
neighborhoods.  Readers  of  the  volume 
on  Broadway  will  remember  with  Avhat 
accuracy  and  detail  it  Avas  compiled.  The 
.same  thoroughness  is  obA^ous  in  "The 
Story  of  the  Bronx."  The  reader  A\'ill  Avell 
belicAe  the  statement  that  more  than  ten 
years  have  been  devoted  to  its  preparation. 

Th(T(>  haA'e  already  been  histories  of 
Westchester  County  and  monographs  on 
Aarious  parts  of  Greater  Ncaa'  York  beyond 
the  Harlem  River,  but  the  local  history  of 
Bronx  Borough  in  general  has  not  henMo- 
fore  been  told  Avith  anything  like  detail, 
altho  priA'ate  colk-ctions  and  public  libraries 
huA  e  long  possest  a  large  mass  of  nuiterial 
aAaila]>le  to  historians.  Mr.  Jenkins  deals, 
not  only  Avith  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
proper,  but  Avith  individual  parts  of  it 
Avhich  fornKTJy  Avere  A'illages.  Among 
these  are  Kingsbridge,  Fordham,  and 
Morri.-^ania.  He  has  interesting  chai)ters 
on  manners  and  customs  in  early  days,  on 
churches,  cemeteries,  bridges,  roads,  (>tc. 
Tli(>  A  olume  has  a  large  and  excellent  nuip, 
and  the  many  illustrations  haA'e  be(>n 
chostn  Avith  judgment.  Mr.  Jenkins  dates 
his    introduction    from    Mount     Vernon,. 
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which  lies  just  over  the  northern  border 
of  the  Bronx.  Residence  just  outside  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  book  perhaps 
gave  to  the  author  a  better  historical  vision 
than  if  he  had  been  an  actual  resident  of 
the  borougli  of  long  years. 

Weitenkanipf.  Aiiieriran  Ciraphic  .4r(.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1912.     $2.75  net. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the 
utility  of  Mr.  Weitenkampfs  book.  It  is 
the  first  to  attempt  anything  like  compre- 
hensiveness in  the  field  of  American  graphic 
arts,  giving  chapters  on  etching,  engraving 
in  line  and  slii)ple,  mezzotint,  aquatint, 
wood-engraving,  and  lithography  among 
the  processes.  With  these  is  a  considera- 
tion of  the  illustrators,  of  caricature,  of  the 
comic  paper  and  the  book-plate,  even  a 
chapter  on  the  applied  graphic  arts,  from 
the  business-card  to  the  poster.  Such  is  a 
generous  provision  and  of  course  one  must 
not  ask  for  amplitude  of  consideration  in 
a  single  volume  of  'S'){)  pages. 

Mr.  Weitenkampf,  true  to  his  profes- 
sion, writes  more  as  a  curator  than  a  critic. 
He  has  poured  into  his  book  the  multitu- 
dinous notes  he  has  accumulated  of  names, 
dates,  references  to  publications  and  ex- 
hibitions of  undoubted  assistance  to  an 
investigation,  but  of  a  rather  exasperating 
prolixity  to  a  general  reader.  One  fails  to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  There  is  hardly 
enough  flesh  to  cover  the  bones;  one  wel- 
comes the  information  he  is  able  to  pack 
into  one  volume,  but  also  longs  for  more 
breadth  of  critical  vision,  more  enthusi- 
asm of  appreciation.  In  such  a  work  one 
ought,  perhaps,  not  to  ask  too  much.  In 
a  certain  sense  the  ground  is  here  covered 
for  the  first  time — Mr.  Weitenkampf  men- 
tions one  earlier  work,  curiously  enough 
in  German,  which  treats  the  subject  com- 
prehensively— he  does  it  for  us  now  in 
English,  tho  his  German  predilections  are 
perhaps  too  apparent.  The  graphic  arts 
are  so  essentially  a  part  of  social  condi- 
tions that  they  can  hardlj'  be  estimated 
apart  from  a  consideration  of  these  condi- 
tions, yet  Mr.  Weitenkampf  hardlj-  at- 
tempts anything  of  the  nature  of  construc- 
tive criticism.  He  is  doubtless  a  good  judge 
of  a  print,  knows  its  qualities  as  an  "im- 
pression" or  a  "state,"  but  what  we  need 
now  is  a  book  that  will  really  "place"  the 
graphic  arts,  for  in  this  field  America  has 
achieved  no  mean  place. 

IV 

NEW   EDITIONS 

Chaucer,  R.  Geoffrey.  The  Modern  Reader's 
Edition.  Done  into  Prose  by  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock  and 
Percy  MacKaye.  Illustrations  in  color  by  Warwick 
Goble.  Royal  octavo,  607  pp.  New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $5  net. 

Those  who  know  their  Chaucer  and  have 
learned  to  love  his  quaint  and  tuneful 
verse  are  likely  to  experience  disappoint- 
ment on  opening  this  book  and  reading: 
"W^hen  the  sweet  showers  of  April  have 
pierced  to  the  root  the  dryness  of  March, 
and  bathed  every  vine  in  moisture.  ..." 
But  for  the  reader  who  has  never  had  the 
time,  the  patience,  or  the  opportunitj-  to 
learn  the  Chaucerian  idiom,  Alessrs.  Tat- 
lock and  MacKaye  have  made  possible  the 
enjoyment  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
collections  of  stories  in  any  language,  the 
acquaintance  with  the  most  genial  of  Eng- 
lish poets.  While  the  editors  have  put  all 
of  Chaucer's  verse — the  Tales  and  most  of 
the  other  poems — into   prose,    they   have  I 
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A  Six-Passenger  Car  for  $1175 

And  It's  a 


This  new  Hupmobile  is  the  an- 
swer to  thousands  of  queries  which 
said: — 

"Why  don't  you  build  a  car   to 

carry  more  people?  Not  a  better  car — we 
don't  see  how  it  could  be  better— but  a 
bigger  one." 

Just  as  the  original  "20"  touring 

car  grew  out  of  the  runabout  and  was  de- 
veloped into  the  splendid  "32"  of  to- 
day— 

So  has  the  six-passenger  Hup- 
mobile grown  out  of  the  "32". 

The  same  beautiful  Hnes  that  dis- 
tinguish the  "3a"  in  any  gathering  of 
cars. 


The  same  powerful,  silent,  long- 
stroke  motor;  the  same  sturdy  axles, 
transmission  and  clutch  -for  these  were 
always  built  fit  for  duty  in  a  heavy  sev- 
en-passenger car. 

With  heavier  springs  and  frame 

of  course;  and  other  parts  proportionately 
strengthened  where  need  be. 

With  a  body  that  accommodates 

six  in  ease  and  comfort. 

During   the   last    year   we    have 

made  you  familiar  with  the  Hupmobile's 
mechanical  excellence. 

But  we  want  to  say  again,  with 

renewed  emphasis — we  believe  the  Hup- 
mobile to  be,  in  its  class,  the  best  car  in 
the  world. 


Your  Hupmobile  dealer  hat   the  new  car 

The  six-passenger  "32",  $1175  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  has  equipment  of  two  folding  and  revolving 
occasional  seats  in  tonneau,  tonneau  foot  rest;  windshield,  mohair  top  with  envelope,  JifTy 
curtains,  quick  detachable  rims,  rear  shock  absorber,  gas  headlights,  Prest-o-Lite  tank,  oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse,  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder 
motor,  3'4-inch  bore  and  sl^-inch  stroke;  126-inch  wheelbase;  33  x  4-inch  tires.  Standard 
color,  black.     Trimmings,  black  and  nickel. 


"32"  Touring  Car,  fully  equipped, 
"32"  Roadster,  fully  equipped, 
"32"  Delivery,  fully  equipped, 
"20"  Runabout,  fully  equipped, 


$975  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
$975  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
$950  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
$750  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,        1243  Milwaukee  Avenue,        DETROIT,  MICH. 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  in  Coldest  Weather 
a  CLARK  HEATER  will  always  Keep  You  Warm 


It  is  neat,  compact,  attractive  and  unbreakable; 
supplies  the  heat  without  Hame.  smoke  or  smell. 
We  make  twenty  styles  of  these  heatt-rs  from  90c 
to  $10  each.  Most  of  them  have  attractive  carpet 
covers  with  asbestos  linin!». 


They  liave  been  on  the  market  over  ten  years  and 
have  pleased  every  purchaser.  We  guarantee  that 
you  will  be  well  satisfied  or  money  refunded. 
They  fit  in  at  the  feet,  occupy  little  space  and  are 
just  the  thing  for  real  comfort. 


Don't  Shiver  and  be  Uncomfortable 


when  one  of  these  heaters  will  keep  you  «ai  m,  cosy  aiidcom 
fortable  on  every  business  or  ple.isiire  trip  in  cold  weathci 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark  Heatei — the  only  kind  that  wi.i 
last  indefinitely,  never  pet  out  of  order,  and  heat  as  much  or  as 
little  as  vou  want.    Insist  on  the  Clark.    Write  for  complete 
freecataloj;— a  postal  will  Iriuj,' it.  U'liy  not  WRIT  K  NOW? 

CHICAGO   FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
88  La  Salic  Avenue  ....         CHICAGO 
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In  Your  Heart  You  Know  that  You  Are  Not 
Giving  Your  Body  a  Square  Deal 

I   KNOW  the  reasons  which  keep  hack  any  man  from  giving  his  body 
the  exercise  demanded  by  good   health  and  common   sense.     They 
are  just  three: 

One  is  sheer  lack  of  wih  power  to  force  the  body  to  do 
anyt/iin]^. 

Another  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  just  what  forms 
of  exercise  are  best. 

The  third  is  the  notion  that  you  don't  need  any  exercise. 
This  condition  is  typical  of  the  man  of  sedentary  habits. 

Whichis  YOUR  reason.? 

I  can  practically  rebuild  the  man  who,  for  the  hrsr 
two  reasons,  is  letting  his  physical  condition  go  to  pot. 
And  I  can  do  the  same  for  the  man  in  the  third  case, 
provided  he  will  stir  himself  enough  to  acknowledge 
his  physical  flabbiness  to  himself  and  to  me. 

The  Thompson  Course 


will  take  one  of  you  men  whose  bodies  respond 
only  sluggishly  to  the  command  of  your  mind, 
and  will  force  mind  and  body  to  co-ordinate — to 
work  in  harmony.  This  will  enable  you  to  con- 
trol not  only  your  own  body,  but  will  give  you  a 
personality  that,  instead  of  bending  for  others, 
will  sway  them  your  way. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Thompson  Course 
to  build  big,  useless  surface  muscles.  'I'he 
'I'hompson  Course  builds  strong,  hardy,  clean 
internal  organs — and  these  bring  power,  health, 
reserve  energy  and  longevity  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  enjoys  their  possession. 

If  the  day's  work  fags  you, — 

If  an  ill-chosen  meal  upsets  your  digestion, — 

If  a  sleepless  night  spoils  t!ie  next  day — then 
you  are  not  normal,  but  are  below  par,  unnec- 
essarily, yes  and  shamefully. 

You  were  given  a  body  that  had  an  abundant 
reserve  J  tttitl  of  energy  to  draw  upon  in  just  such 
hours  of  need. 

J.EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  No.  74.      Exchange  Bldg. ,     Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Thompson  Course  of  Exercise  is  a  rational, 
pleasant  and  easy  means  of  securing  and  main- 
taining that   reserve   power  which  your  body 

originally  had. 

My  Course  is  different  from  any  other  in  that 
it  benefits  (by  natural  movements  scientifically 
applied)  the  dynamos  of  the  bodily  machine, 
i.  e.,  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  etc. 
All  these  are  m  use  it  la  r  and  can  be  strengthened 
by  proper  exercise.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
until  my  Course  was  evolved,  no  systematic 
treatment  existed  that  was  based  on  this 
axiomatically  natural  method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength  of 
your  nerves,  your  hopefulness  and  joy  in  living, 
all  depend  on  the  vigor  of  your  vital  organs. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  and  mind  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  free-trial- 
terms  that  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a 
penny. 

Read  in  my  book,  "  Human  Energy,"  why  in  a  few 
minutes  of  easy  movements  each  day  you  can  make 
yourself  an  example  of  real  health  and  abounding 
energy.  Send  for  "  Human  Energy,"  free  and  post- 
paid.    Give  your  home  address. 


mkW4 


A  printed  and  signed  gruar- 
antee  in  every  pair  gives  a 
new  pair  il  the  gloves  show 
defects  in  wearing.  For  men, 
women  ond  children.  Style 
Book— FREE. 

IRELAND  BROS. 
44  State  Street.  Johutown,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Saloa  Dept  : 
A.'M.  ToUon  &  Co..  4SE.  17th  St. 


In  Cape, 

Mocha,  Olace 

or  Ch&moia 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


eand7% 

MORTGAGES 


No  client  of  this  company  has  ever 
lost  a  dollar  through  his  invesi- 
mentwiihus.  We  own  every  mort- 
gage we  offer — investigate  it  per- 
sonally— put  our  own  money  into  it . 

Know  that  it  is  safe  and  sound. 

Twenty  years'  experience. 

//vou  have  SIOO  nrSIO.OOn  lo  inoesi 
wrilt — ask  for  llie  hooklrl  and  List  No.  502. 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

PIPE  MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor  ;  adds  mildness  ;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  m  llavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild  stimulant. 

At  Your   l^iaUr's. 

SEND  10  CENTS  ':^^'^:^^^^"^ 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.. 204  Broadway,  New  York 


retained  as  far  as  possible  the  eharacteris- 
tie  Chaucerian  flavor.  Their  names  are  per- 
haps sufficient  guaranty  that  the  work  has 
been  done  with  the  exa<»t  knowledge  of  the 
scholar  and  the  sympathy  of  a  poet  and 
lover  of  Chaucer.  The  60()  pages  of  this 
bidk3%  tho  handsome  volume  are  inter- 
spersed with  some  thirty  interesting  illus- 
trations by  Warwick  Goble. 

Farnol,  Jeffrey.  The  Board  Highway.  Illus- 
trated edition,  with  24  plates  in  color  from  drawings 
by  E.  C.  Brock.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  518.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co. 

Mr.  Farnol's  book,  one  of  the  deserved 
successes  of  last  year,  makes  a  new  appeal 
in  the  attractive  form  in  Avhieh  this  edition 
has  been  brought  out.  The  illustrations 
in  color  catch  the  spirit  of  the  original  and 
help  to  make  the  book  a  sumptuous  one. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  figure  is  that 
of  "the  Ancient" — that  delightful  octo- 
genarian, who  always  begins  his  conver.sa- 
tion  with  the  words  "old  I  be."  Mr.  Far- 
nol's story  is  so  original  a  piece  of  work, 
moreover  it  is  so  true  to  the  conditions  of 
English  life,  out  of  which  he  WTote  it,  that 
it  ought  not  to  perish.  In  its  .present  form 
something  substantial  has  been  done  to 
provide  against  that  misfortune. 

Gautier,  Theophile.  The  Romanres  of.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  F.  C.  de  Sumichrast.  Pocket 
Edition,  10  vols.,  12mo.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $15. 

The  romances  of  Gautier  furrush  an 
example  of  romanticism — shall  we  saj', 
run  mad?  It  is  not  character  which  he 
describes.  All  his  main  characters  are 
characterless.  But  it  is  splendor,  grace, 
beauty,  and  orgiastic  sensuousness  which 
he  depicts.  And  he  depicts  them  with 
pyrotechnic  color  and  A'ariety,  for  he  is  a 
master  of  style  and  his  skill  is  exquisite  in 
revealing  himself,  as  Rousseau  and  Cha- 
teaubriand revealed  themselves  and  as 
Balzac  "unlocked  his  heart"  in  the  tales 
they  told.  But  Gautier  was  avowedlj^  a 
pagan  and  represented  virtue  as  "a  grand- 
mother, but  a  very  pleasant  grandmother," 
a  "good  and  worthy  lady"  who  "takes  her 
pinch  of  snuff  from  her  gold  bo.x  with  all 
possible  grace."  "She  carries  her  years 
uncommonly  well." 

Yet  Gautier's  strength  does  not  lie  in 
his  satire  of  \irtue.  Critics  have  traced 
the  influence  of  Edgar  -\llan  Poe  in  his 
work.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Poe, 
whom,  however,  he  outlived.  Both  were 
fond  of  the  weird  and  the  mysterious,  but 
Poe's  stories  are  pure  reason,  Gautier's 
pure  sensuousness  and  supernaturalism. 
Poe  was  inimitable  in  descriptions  of  hor- 
ror, but  he  could  not  ha\e  written  Gautier's 
tribute  to  Virtue,  and  the  wild,  bacchana- 
lian frenzy  with  which  the  French  writer 
swings  along  in  a  shadowland  of  dramatis 
pcr.'^ona',  unreal,  fantasmal,  but  intensely 
interesting,  would  have  been  impossible  in 
the  .American  genius  who  .sits  down  and 
deliberately  works  out  his  "jacinth  work 
of  subtlest  jewelry,"  like  the  patient  Jap- 
anese ivory-carver  toiling  years  without 
emotion  over  the  choicest  and  most  orig- 
inal of  carvings  on  a  single  ivory  ball. 

The  present  English  edition  is  one  which 
does  justice  to  the  work  of  the  great  French 
romanticist.  Its  literary  merits  are  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and 
bound  in  limp  leather,  just  the  formal 
needed  by  tix'  tired  worker  who  wishes  to 
steep  his  soul  for  a  moment  in  the  unreal 
fairyland  of  beauty,  passion,  and  sorae- 
'  times  horror,  which  Gautier  so  readily  con- 
I  jin-es  tij)  by  a  wa\ c  of  his  magic  wand. 
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Gautier,  Theophlle.  The  Travels  of.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  F.  D.  de  Sumichrast.  Ten  vols., 
12mo.      Boston;    Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $10.50. 

A  beautiful  edition  (the  puhlishcrs  justly 
style  it  "a  pocket  edition j  of  what  we 
may  call  Gautier's  Reisehilder.  Travel- 
pictures  indeed  they  are  much  more  really 
even  tiian  those  of  Heine,  and  the  spark- 
ling, dazzling  word-descriptions  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  crowd  of  illustrations  in 
photograAure.  The  volumes  are,  bound  in 
limp  leather  and  are  light  to  handle,  so  that 
if  any  reader  is  wearied  by  the  soml)er 
nioods  of  our  late  writers  he  may  turn  to 
these  volumes  and  Avander  Avith  a  man  of 
genius  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Con- 
stantinople, or  drop  olT  the  train  at  London 
and,  taking  ship,  revel  in  the  serene  tran- 
quillity of  Holland.  The  author  Avho  is  a 
professor  at  Harvard,  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  (Jautier's  works,  and  his  transla- 
tions are  marked  by  fidelity,  felicity,  and 
grace. 

Mosher  Books.  The.  Hhitiiian,  WaU,  Mem- 
ories of  Abraham  Lincoln;  Walter  Fater,  The 
Renaissance;  Edward  MeCurdy,  Hoses  of  Pa?stum; 
T.  B.  Mosher.  .Amphora;  Fiona  .MacLeod.  The 
Silence  of  Amor:  Lucy  Lyttleton.  Lyrical  Poems; 
B.  L.  Steven.son,  The  Flight  of  the  Princess;  Lee, 
In  Praise  of  Old  (Jardens.  Portland,  Me.:  Thomas 
B.  Mosher.     1912. 

Each  of  these  Mosher  reprints  is  a  thing 
of  simple  beauty,  the  sort  of  "gift-book" 
to  gladden  the  lieart  of  any  lover  of  read- 
ing. In  binding,  paper,  type,  and  general 
make-up.  they  are  up  to  the  high  Mosher 
standard.  The  most  elaborate,  as  regards 
bookmaking.  is  the  collection  of  Walt 
Whitman's  four  Lincoln  poems  in  a  beau- 
tiful volume  with  a  portrait  of  LincHjln. 
This  edition  is  printed  on  Italian  hand- 
made paper  and  is  limited  to  300  copies. 

The  Mosher  edition  of  Walter  Pater's 
'"Renaissance"  is  based  upon  the  fourth 
F^ngli.sh  edition.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  who 
is  quoted  in  the  introduction,  confesses 
that  it  sometimes  seems  to  him  that  this 
is  "the  most  beautiful  book  of  prose  in 
our  literature."  The  disappearance  of  the 
"Monna  Lisa"  from  the  Louvre  last  year 
has  caused  many  a  rereading  of  Pater's  won- 
derful description  of  this  painting  in  his 
chapter  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  And  we 
can  hardly  think  of  La  Gioconda  without 
remembering  that  "here  is  the  head  upon 
which  all  'the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,' 
and  the  eyelids  are  a  little  weary." 

Another  breath  of  the  Renaissance 
comes  in  the  reading  of  Mr.  McCurdy's 
"Roses  of  PiBstum,"  a  little  volume  of 
unambitious,  but  sincere  and  graceful 
essays  treating  of  Itah^  and  the  medieval 
spirit.  He  says,  "They  were  the  roses  of 
medie\al  beauty  that  I  set  out  to  gather, 
and  therefore  the  leaves  are  named  of  the 
Piestan  roses  because  these  also  were  of 
seed  of  Greece  and  bloomed  in  Italy." 

"Amphora,"  which  might,  according  to 
its  editor,  be  regarded  in  a  sentimental 
sense,  "as  a  breviary  for  booklovers,"  is 
simply  a  collection  of  the  bits  of  i)rose  and 
verse  which  have  for  years  been  appearing 
upon  the  blank  pages  of  his  })ook  catalogs. 
They  are  of  all  sorts,  from  all  sources,  but 
nearly  every  one  has  a  message  of  some 
sort  for  the  booklover  or  the  worshiper  of 
beauty.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Mosher 
has  seen  fit  to  put  this  material  into  an 
accessible  volume. 

The    four    smaller    volumes    include    a 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 

50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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The   Howard  Watch 


n 


LET  the  family  com- 
.bine  the  usual  small 
gifts  into  one  big 
one  for  father's  Christ- 
mas. 

He  has  had  a  year  of  peculiar 
stress  and  anxiety — start  him  off 
with  encouragement  and  cheer 
for  the  brighter  times  that  are 
right  ahead. 

Women  folks  do  not  always 
understand  the  pleasure  a  man 
takes  in  owning  a  Howard.  The 
fact  that  counts  is,  that  its  seventy 
years  of  service  and  association 


have  made  the  Howard  one  of 
the  caste-marks  of  the  success- 
ful man. 

For  the  young  man  home  from 
school,  or  just  entering  business,  no 
more  inspiring  gift  could  be  selected — 
when  one  considers  the  distinjiuished 
Americans  who  have  carried  Howard 
Watclies — and  the  select  company  of 
successful  men,  the  Howard  owners 
of  today. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  wortli 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  hfixeJ  3^\. 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attacli- 
ed — from  the  ]  7-jewei  (double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra 
gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel 
at  ;J!150 — and  the  Edward  Howard 
model  at  $350. 


Not  every  Jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Admiral  SiRsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "  The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.     It  is 
worth  reading.  Drop  us  a  postcard,  Dept.  No.  "O, "and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Book  of  Designs" 


he;iiitituii>  iilii>tiateil  in  coior^  mailed  free),  ^iiow- 
ine  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot,  Missir)n,  Colonial  and 
.Standard  bookcases,  and  how  you  will  -ave  money  bv  plac- 
iii<r  them  in  voiir  home.  The  handsome  desijjn--.  tlie  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-binding  door<.  the  absence  of 
distiKiiring  iron  bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  kind 

Our  prices  are  lower  thtin  others 

and  liigh  quality  i.-  guaraiUc-ed.  .Sold  by  dealer^  or  dii'.-n.  .Address 

Dept.  B,  Gunn  Furniture  Company;  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Better  Light  for  Business 


1.  Brings  more  people  to  your 
store. 

2.  Shows  goods  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

3.  Helps    to   sell  more  goods. 

4.  Reduces    mistakes  and  im- 
proves the  service  to  customers. 

5.  Costs  no  more,  probably  less, 
than  you  are  now  paying. 

Alba  Lighting   Fixtures 

get  more  and  better  illumination  out 

of  your  lamps.     They  fill  your  store 

with  an  abundant,  even,  soft  radiance, 

without  shadow,  glare,  or  harsh  spots 

of  light.     Why  not  make  your  store  beautiful  and  popular 

with  beautiful  lights.?    Try  Alba  in  one  department  and  see 

the  difference.     Your  dealer  has  Alba  or  can  get  it. 

Illuminating  Help     Send  floor  and  ceiling  plans  of  your  store,  stating  height  of  ceiling,  and  our 
Illuminating  Engineering  Dept  will  send  you  lighting  plans  without  charge. 

For  stores,  offices,  public  buildings,  send  for  Scientific  Illumination  No  48,  and 
Catalogue  No  47,  Alba  Lighting  Fixtures. 

For   home   lighting,   send  for  Catalogue   No  42  or  Book  No  49  on   Semi-indirect 
Illumination. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 


A  Iba  L  ighiing  Fixture     N  o  1 506 1 


Pat.  Off. 


Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 
Boston  and  Toronto 


FLORIDA— Y\\\^  Out  Ahoiit  Land  Before  Yoa  Bay  It 

I  know  Florida,  h«.T  soils  and  roiuiitions.  Beforeyoubuy 
land  hore,  t,'<*ian  expert  report  on  it  from  me.  Send  for 
rirculor  telling  who  I  am,  pivinR  references  and  terms. 

Thomii-s  J.Morris,Fla.  Land  Expprt,Dept.2,  Tanipa,Fla, 


For  -il  years  we  have  been  payiDR  our  CQstonKS 
I  tlie   higbetit   returns   coosistent  with   cooservativo 

niothodK.      Firiit  mortgaKO   loans   of  $2U0  and  op 

nhirh  W6  can  reconmiend  after  tho  m<>st  tburougtk 
I  f>#Tt<unal    invcotiftmtxiii.       I'li-^ise  auk  fnr  Li>Bn    List    >".     "WJ 

%'lli  Certtticates  of  Deposit  also  for  savio^  investor!. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kan« 


BalUcup  Nipple  FREE 

Wo  want  every  niothor  of  a  nursing* 
babe  to  try  the  only  ballcup  nipple, 

8«nd  u8  your  addrtflo  on  %  poet«mrd,  vlth  dni^trlst's 
Bam*,  and  we  will  mtU  jou  odo.  Ftlianj  flmall  neok 
bottls  Only  DipptQ  with  op«n  food-cup  and  protected 
orifiea  at  bittlntn— will  not  collapse,  feels  ropnilarly. 

State  baby  *B  ace.  kind  and  qnantlty  of  food"  Ba1fB«otlon 
Hygeia  Nuniof  Bottle  Co..  1355  Main  St.,  Boifalo.  N.  Y. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

»atior 
easei 


Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
in  the  primary  cause  of  97'^r)  of  all  diseases 
Quit  Draiii  (od  Dope.     Try  Nitare'*  Way    '^t-ri'( 

l',.il  witli  yniir  rcu-ular  nu-.il  a  little  <•(  — 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  (■iinl)ni.iii'>ii  (il  inad-ratcd  wluat, 
nuts,  Iruit,  .iiid  otlicr  wliolfsome  coi- 
rtitivc  IokIs.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
Kaiiic  vitality  your  l<lood  and  iiervrs 
demand,  will  aid  diKustion  and  give 
you  .1  natural,  normal  appetite. 

N.ii.l  2.   .ininp   li.r    Uiiw    ho..(l  lltx.k  i.nil  H>'Mllh  (.ml-,  "r  »iim1 
2,V  for  Book  nnd  18  oz.  cm)  f>(  tho  F(mkI,  poftpiui).      Write  today. 

Byron  Tyl*r.F.M>H  .sprrii»t,  71  Syndlcite  Bld(.,  Kas.  City,  Mo. 


DIVERSIFY    YOUR   INVESTMENTS 


No  where  else  m  tKe  U.  S.  can  you  obtain  higher  rate*  of  interest 
with  lest  Tifk  than  in  this  great,  prosperous  western  country 


leth 

Year 

of 

Usauct 


REALTY  SYNDICATE 

acf^    INVKSTMKNT  />« 
V  I"    CKRTIFIC'^.TES  W  '' 


S.(K)0 
SKbM 
H.U<na 
Ufaiii 


For  1,  2,  3,  S  or  10  yean,     /nterett 
payable   quarterly  or  temi-annually 

Pfincipnl   and   mlercst   icrured  by  the  total  . 

nsftru  of  the  corporation,  .mounting  to  over       ./ 
tltirlf  rn  million  dollar*. 

Hy  bcconiing  .  client  of  TTie  Realty  Syndl-  - 
rale,  you  not  only  get  m  toucfi  with  the 
Pacific  Coa«t  at  tfic  beginning  of  a  penod  of 
Kreat  pronperity.  but  aUo  have  the  advanlagea 
of  our  organization  aa  headquarters  dunng 
the 

Panama  Pacific  Exposition 

Now  IS  ihc    I  ooc  (o  tVtjin  •-^Tf 

I.,.  Booki..     o  /(   in  me  wesi     i.,  i>»  r«iii»  s»T.dic.if 

THE  REALTY  SYNDICATE 

I'aid  up  Capita)  and  Sutpluv  ,-  r,  JH.OW.OOO 

1222  Broadway  Oakland,  California 


selection  of  Fiona  MacLeod's  "prose- 
rhythms,"  and  a  book  of  selections  from 
Stevenson  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
charming  "Flight  of  the  Princess"  episode 
of  "Prince  Otto." 

Poe,  Kdgar  Allan.  Tbe  Bells  and  Other 
Poems.  With  illustrations  and  decorations  by  Ed- 
mund Dulac.  New  York  and  London.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  &  Co. 
$5  net. 

Mr.  Dulac  has  come  to  this  work  of 
illuminating  the  weird  poems  of  Poe  with 
rare  sympath3\  Beautiful  paintings  have 
a  place  here,  it  is  true,  and  he  has  given 
them  when  they  are  appropriate,  but  he 
is  at  his  best  in  handling  the  awful  and  the 
mysterious.  When  he  comes  to  picture 
"the  loud  alarum  bells,  brazen  bells,"  and 
"what  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbu- 
lency  tells,"  and  to  show  "how  they  scream 
out  their  affright,"  then  he  enters  fully 
into  the  Poe  spirit,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  shrieking  faces  pleading  with  the^ 
"deaf  and  frantic  fire"  from  the  belfry 
height.  But  "the  mellow  wedding  bells^ 
golden  bells,"  find  the  belfry  peopled  with, 
the  seraphic  faces  of  sweet  angels  singing 
in  the  silver  moonlight.  "The  Raven"  is 
illustrated  vath  a  painting  of  Poe  himself, 
as  he  may  often  have  looked  "upon  a  mid- 
night dreary,"  while  he  "pondered,  weak 
and  weary."  If  he  could  only  have  fore- 
seen this  luxurious  edition  ^^^th  its  splen- 
did type,  paper,  and  decorations  when  he 
sold  this  selfsame  poem  to  The  American 
Whig  Review  of  1845  for  a  very  few  dol- 
lars !  Just  how  many  dollars  Poe  received 
for  it  standard  biographers  of  him  do  not 
say;  but  he  was  writing  at  a  time  when 
HaAvthorne  was  selling  for  $2  and  $3  each 
short  stories  that  are  now  famous  among 
his  collected  works. 

"The  Haunted  Palace"  is  made  more 
AHvid  by  a  group  of  ghoulish  heads  that 
stare  fixedly  and  terribly^dowm  into  a  s\Airl- 
ing  pool  of  black  water.  The  knight  who 
spent  his  life  in  a  vain  search  for  Eldorado 
is  seen  in  a  fine  symbolic  picture,  lured  on 
forever  by  a  veiled  figure  that  points  for- 
wai'd  into  nothingness.  Mr.  Dulac's  genius 
has  its  best  expression  here,  as  indicated, 
in  illustrating  poems  of  a  weird  and  trag- 
ical sort,  but  his  painting  of  "Fairy-land" 
shows  that  he  can  also  reveal  the  beauty 
of  elfdom  A\nth  charming  touch.  Poe's 
readers  in  America  are  numbered  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  About  124,000 
have  obtained  sets  of  Poe's  works  through 
this  weekly  alone.  The  complete  works 
may  be  admirably  supplemented  by  this 
selection  of  his  poems,  splendidly  and 
worthily  illuminated. 

Whipple,  Kdwin  P.  Charle.s  Dickens:  The 
Man  and  His  Work.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Arlo  Bates.  2  vols.  18mo.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Co. 

Whipple's  admirable  essay  on  Dickens 
and  his  books  well  deserved  a  rescue  from 
the  forgetfulness  into  which  it  seemed  well- 
nigh  to  have  fallen.  Whipple  in  his  time 
was  probably  the  best  of  American  liter- 
ary critics.  He  had  a  long  and  eminent 
career.  His  work  is  Avell  known  to  the 
older  generation  still  living  and  to  the 
curious  among  the  younger.  It  ought 
long  to  remain  better  known.  Mr.  Bates 
has  become  sjionsor  for  a  delightful  reprint 
of  the  Dickens  book.  He  writes  for  it  a 
biographical  introduction  of  some  thirty 
pages,  which  to  those  who  do  not  know 
Whipple  should  be  cordially  recommended. 
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Handasydr.  The  Four  Gardens.  Illustrated  by 
Charles  Robinson.  Small  quarto.  Pp.  160.  Phila- 
delphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

"  Handasyck'  ■'  i.s  a  pscudonjm ;  for  Emily 
H.  Buchanan.  The  gardens  four  are  first 
the  "haunted"  one,  next  the  old-fashioned 
one,  and  then  follow  the  poor  man's  and  the 
rich  man's  gardens.  The  illustrations  are 
quite  worthy  of  the  text,  and  that  is  perhaps 
as  much  as  Mr.  Robinson  would  care  to  have 
the  reviewer  say  about  them.  Those  in 
colors  are  particularly  gratifying. 

Fyfe,  Thomas  .\lexander  (Editor).  Who's  Who 
in  Ulekens.  A  Complete  Dickens  Repertory  in 
Dickeno'  own  words.  8vo.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    &  Co.     $2. 

One  or  two  dictionaries  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens  have 
in  past  years  been  compiled,  but  none  has 
followed  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  F"yfp 
which  is,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  describe 
the  character  in  words  Dickens  himself 
employed.  Mr.  Fyfe  has  seldom  failed  to 
find  in  the  novels  just  the  apt  language  for 
this  purpose.  The  result  is  an  extremely 
readable  book.  It  is  not  only  valuable  for 
reference  purposes,  but  one  may  take  it 
up  and  read  it  with  interest  on  any  page, 
and  thus  recall  his  former  impressions  of 
famous  people.  We  have  made  no  attempt 
to  count  the  number  of  characters  of  whom 
descriptions  are  given,  but  there  are  355 
pages  in  the  book,  and  an  average  of  at 
least  five  sketches  on  each  page,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  characters  num- 
ber about  1,750.  Such  was  the  amazing 
fertility  of  Dickens! 

Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert  [Editor].  The  Home 
Book  of  Verse.  American  and  English  (1582-1912). 
With  an  appendix  containing  a  few  well-known  poems 
in  other  languages.  Small  octavo.  Pp.  3741.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $7.50  net. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  will  be  recalled  to 
readers  as  the  author  and  compiler  of  many 
books,  in  a  preface  dated  from  Chillieothe, 
Ohio,  states  his  purpose  in  preparing  the 
present  work  to  have  been  to  "bring  to- 
gether the  best  short  poems  in  the  English 
language  from  the  time  of  Spencer  to  the 
present  day."  He  also  thought  best  to 
include  "a  body  of  verse  which,  if  not 
great  poetry,  has  at  least  the  distinction 
of  wdde  popularity."  This  purpose  of  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers the  preparation  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  most  extensive  anthology  of  English 
verse  thus  far  undertaken  ny  any  one. 
The  volume  comprizes  3,742  pages,  and 
yet  the  paper  chosen  is  so  thin  as  to  make 
a  book  not  more  than  two  inches  thick. 
This  paper  is  of  excellent  quality,  permit- 
ting the  reader  always  to  follow  the  lines 
without  serious  inconvenience  from  the 
lines  printed  on  the  back.  In  general  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  been  able  to  secure  from 
publishers  permission  to  use  material  under 
copyright;  but  he  seems  to  regret  as  the 
most  serious  misfortune  resulting  from  re- 
fusals the  elimination  from  his  book  of 
all  examples  of  the  work  of  Henry  C.  Bun- 
ner.  The  index  which  fills  140  pages  is 
diWded  into  three  parts,  the  first  being 
to  authors;  the  second,  to  first  lines;  the 
third,  to  titles. 

The  preparation  of  this  work  will  recall 
to  many  readers  the  two  notable  collec- 
tions by  the  late  Edmund  C.  Stedman, 
one  dealing  with  American  verse,  the  other 
with  Victorian  English.  It  recalls  also 
"The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse"— a 


Everybody  Wants 
a  Leakless 

PARKER  GIFT  PEN 
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f2.r>o. 


No.  57 

'*A  waiiyu" 

Aztec 

Good  Luck 

Enil'leni, 

Hannnered 

wJIver. 
Price  $10. 


IV'K   prcsrnis  that  people  want that  everybody 

waois.     Make  up  your  Christmas  list  this  year 
tnllrrh   with    Parirr    Gift   Pens. 

There  arc  plain  Parkers,  fancy  Parkers,  Par- 
kers of  rich  design,  even  Parkers  set  with 
-  diamonds  and  pearls.  Prices  from  51,  J2.50-,  Jj,  $4, 
'j  $S  up,  according  to  size  and  ornamentation. 
I  Besides  making  handsome  presents,  Parker  Foun- 
tain Pens  please  eyeryone  —  because  they're  Uak- 
-»  Uis. 

Why  do  Parker  Pens  neyer  leak  or  smear  your 
fingers.'     Because  — 

An  ordinary  fountain  pen  has  a  itraight  feed  tuhe 
which  carries  ink  to  the  pen  point.  Now  some  ink- 
drops  always  stay  in   this  straight  tube_even  when 

.      pen  is  point  up  in  your  pocket. 

I  And  when   the  heat  of  your  body— 98  degrees  — 

gets  to  the  pen,  it  causes  air  in  the  barrel  of  the  pen  to 
expand  and  push  up  through  the  feed  tube  to  escape. 
This  pushes  those  ink  drops  up  and  out  around  the 
nozzle,  smearing  the  writing  end  of  pen,  and  inking 
your  fingers  when  you  remove  pen-cap  to  write. 

THE   PARKER   IS   DIFFERENTLY   MADE 

The  Parker  feed  tube  is  <-urv/<i  —  instead  of 
straight— and  touches  the  wall  of  the  pen  at  the 
lower  end.     See  X-ray   picture. 

This  touch  starts  Capillary  Attraction  (the  same 
force  in  Nature  which  causes  a  sponge  to  take  up 
water.)  And  when  you  put  the  Parker  Pen  in  your 
pocket,  point  up.  Capillary  Attraction  draws  all  ink 
out  of  this  I.ucky  Curve  feed  tube  and  down  the  inside 
of  the  pen  barrel. 

This  leaves  the  feed  tube  emftj,  when  the  air  in 
the  pen  gets  warm  and  ascends.  Thus  the  air  finds 
no  ink  to  push  out.  And  your  fingers  find  no  ink 
when  you  remove  a  Parker  pen-cap  to  wriic. 

Parker  Pe.is  write  smooth.  Their  14k  gold  nibs, 
tipped  with  hardest  Indium,  never  scratch.  Sfear 
Head  Ink  Controller.,  by  regulating  ink-flow,  abso- 
lutely prevents   skipping  or   blotting. 

The  new  Disappearing  Clip  grips  tight,  but  slips 
flat  out  of  the  way  when  you  write. 

NEW  PARKER  JACK  KNIFE  SAFETY  PEN 

is  safe  from  leaking  even  when  upside  down.  Beau- 
tiful designs  $2.50,  $5,  S4,  5;,  and  up.  Handsome 
gift  boxes  free  with  all  Christmas  Parkers. 

Dealers  sell  Parkers  on  trial.  Money  refunded 
within  ten  days  of  purchase,  if  unsatisfactory. 

Last  year  hundreds  of  people  gave  Parker  Pens  to 
everybody  on  their  Christmas  lists.  Try  it  this  year, 
and  see  the  new  Christmas  pleasure  you  will  give. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Parkers,  write  us  and 
we'll  fill  your  orders  direct.    Send  today. 

Parker  Pen  Company,  60  Mill  Street.  JaneiTiJle,  Wit. 

New  York  Retail  Store,  11  Park  Row.  opposite  Poetoffioe. 


No.  42^  —Gold 

BhiuIs.   Space  lor 

tljKrav'g  Name. 

Price  $4.60. 
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No.  14 

Jak  Knife 
Safetj. 
SterliDR  BlWer.  $6. 
Gold  plate.  It 
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Parker 

Lucky 
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Pen. 
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Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-HADE    IN    GRAND  RAPIDS- 


XHE    REAl^    THING 

.Six  7-inch  hand  dipped  guaranteed 

PURE    BAYBER.R.Y    CANDLES 

i  inch  in  diameter  at  base 
in  tasty  Chinstmas  box  with    "  Good-luck  "'    card  for  each 
candle  $1.00  postpaid.     Made  on  Cape  Cod,  by  Cape  Cod 
people,  from  Cape  Cod   bayberries.     Other  styles  on   our 
price  list. 
CAPE  COD  PRODUCTS  CO..   North  Truro.  Mas*. 


6%  NET 


and  Tested 
For  30  Years 


The  First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  iis  net 
investors  6%  collected  and  remitted  free,  and  have 
been  tested  for  30  years.  Send  for  descripti%'e  pam- 
phlet ■'  A  "  and  list  of  offerings.    Highest  references. 

e;  j.  lanber  &  CO.   -   grand  forks,  n.  d. 
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Yes, 

your  Honor, 

I  made  this 

copy  15  years  ago  with 

CARBON    PAPER 

Will  the  copies  o{  your  records 
and  important  letters  be  legible 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence  to  serve 
you  in  case  of  need  ? 

Don't  take  any  risks  with  the 
permanency  of  your  records;  use 
the  blue  or  black  INIultiKopy  and 
your  copies  will  never  fade,  rub  nor 
smudge — run  your  finger  across  a 
copy  and  it  will  not  make  a  blur. 

IMuItiKopy  Carbon  Paper  is  the 
result  of  2c  years'  striving  to  pro- 
duce a  carbon  paper  of  greatest 
efficiency.  Because  of  its  won- 
derful chemical  composition  and 
rmootliness  of  surface  one  sheet 
will  make  at  least  loo  clear  copies, 
every  letter  on  the  page  being  uni- 
form ill  clearness.  Regular  finish 
]\IultiKopy  makes  2o  good  copies 
at  one  writing  (others  make  4  to  7). 


Send  Today  for  FREE  Sample 
Sheet  of  MultiKopy 

and  prove  to  yourself  that  it  is  the  only 
carlxui  paper  lor  up-to-date  business. 

1^"     !^>ar  Brrind  Typowriter  Ribbons  arc  t'linr- 
1^    antr.  d  to  n)aki'  75. (KK)  impressions  of  the 
litters  "a"  and  "o"  without  clojjKint.'  tho 
type  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

334  Congress  Street  Boston,  Mast 

Address  letters  to  the  Home  Office 

Sale*  Offices:  New  Vork,:«HV-8  HnL-idway;  Chicago. 
222  Wt"-!  Madison  Strcfi;  I'liiiiiflpliia,  iK»8  Wahiut 
StriM-t,   rill>lMiri;h.  n21>-K)()  I'ark  I'.tiil-ling 


fine  collection  made  a  few  j-ears  ago  by 
Quiller-Couch.  JNIr.  Stevenson's  collec- 
tion, however,  is  of  w  ider  range  than  either 
of  these,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  whole 
period  of  English  and  American  literature 
from  1.580  to  oiu-  own  year,  and  besides 
American  and  English  has  an  appendix  in 
A\hicli  are  given  several  famous  poems  in 
foreign  languages,  including  "Dies  Irse," 
"Kin  Feste  Burg,"  and  "Carcassonne." 
The  poems  are  not  arranged  chronolog- 
icallj'  as  to  authorship.  They  are.  how- 
ever, in  a  sense,  chronological  as  to  human 
life,  the  first  being  grouped  under  "The 
Baby,"  with  later  divisions  into  "Rhymes 
of  Childhood,"  "Poems  of  Love,"  "The 
Comedy  of  Life,"  "Wanderlust,"  "The 
Conduct  of  Life,"  "Death  and  Immor- 
tality." 

Leather  Bound  Pocket  .Series.  The  Conserva- 
tion of  Womanhood  and  Childhood.  By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.  By  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  The  Misfortunate  of  a  World 
Without  Pain.  By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  The 
Latent  Energies  of  Life.  By  Charles  Reynolds 
Brown.  The  Call  of  Jesus  to  Joy.  By  William  Elliot 
Griffis.  18mo.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     75  cents  each. 

In  these  volumes,  which  now^  number 
five,  as  part  of  a  new  series,  the  aim  has 
been  to  present  in  attractive  and  perma- 
nent form  the  more  notable  public  ad- 
dresses made  in  contemporary  times  by 
men  of  national  repute.  It  is  believed  that 
many  Americans,  from  knowledge  acquired 
of  these  addresses  through  the  newspapers, 
will  desire  to  possess  them  in  a  form  at 
once  permanent  and  attractive  as  to  type, 
binding,  and  paper.  Large  type  has  been 
used  and  the  binding  is  a  flexible  leather, 
the  tops  being  gilded. 

Beach,  Belle.    Kidinc  and  Driving  for  Women. 

Pp.  289.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $4. 

Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  for  its 
avowed  purpose  than  this  book  by  Miss 
Beach,  who  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
in  her  subject  and  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence. She  provides  a  comprehensive  and 
tailed  book  of  instruction  for  the  woman 
who  rides  and  the  woman  who  wants  to, 
even  for  the  horsewoman  who  wishes  to 
exhibit  her  mounts.  The  text  and  photo- 
grai)hic  illustration  answer  every  possible 
question  on  methods  and  material,  tell  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  the  time  and  way  to 
do  it,  and  the  cornn-t  costume  for  rider, 
horse,  and  groom.  It  is  an  exhaustive 
hand-book  of  information  calculated  to 
help  the  reader  to  avoixi  dangers  and  gain 
confidence  in  saddle  and  driver's  seat. 
Miss  Beach  does  not  advocate  riding  astride, 
but  recognizes  it  as  the  choice  of  the  hour 
and  considers  it  accordingly. 


VI 


TWENTY-FIVE   OTHER  GOOD   BOOKS 

Below  will  be  found  another  list  of  good 
books  for  holiday  gifts.  Several  of  these 
have  already  been  re\  iewed  here,  notabl^■ 
Mr.  Paine"s  "Mark  Twain,"  by  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  and  Mary  Antin's  "The  Prom- 
ised Land,"  by  Dr.  William  11.  Maxw(>ll. 
Others  will  be  reviewed  at  length  later 
(leii.  James  II.  Wilson's  "  Under  the  Old 
Flag,"  by  George  Haven  Put  nam;  M(>re- 
dith's  "  Letters,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
The  aim  has  been  to  include  in  this  list 
only  such  books  as  ari>  at  least  entitled  to 
the  reader's  consideration. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  IIiikIi.  Kemlniseenees  of  a 
IXploniatlsCs  Wife.  Kvo.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     %\\. 


^ 


Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 


"BAKER'S 


7> 


is  the 


Registered, 
U.ta.  i'at.  Off. 


COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely    pure,   deli- 
cious and  healthful 


TraJe-Mark  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


Sk 


S 


PHONOGRAPH 
SOONOiLirE^lKE 


THE  MORSE  CLARIHER 

A  remarkable  little  device  made 
to  fit  in  tube  adjoining  reproducer 
o£  afiy  make  of  machine.  It  ren- 
ders the  sound  /ou(^,  dear,  life- 
like and  eliminates  that  unpleas- 
ant metallic  efferr.  Thousands 
of   satisjied 


users.    Easily  inserted  and  everlasting. 

$1.00  Mailed  Prepaid.  Send  dollar 
bill,  2c  stamps  or  check  at  our  risk. 

GUARANTEED  ahsolutefy  satisfactory  or 
t'ioney  refunded.  References,  any  bank  in 
Minneapolis.  Fits  all  rrt/'?«f^  as  well  as  horn 
machines.  State  make  and  stvle  and  if  a  cylin- 
dei  whether  rubber  or  metal  connection  to  horn. 
Information  matter  free.     Dealers  write. 

MORSE  BROTHERS.  Manufactnrers  and  Distributers 
443  N.W.  F.  &  M.  Bldg..  MinneapoUs,  Minn, 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  trulv  esteemed. 


Village  View  Apples 

for  XMAS 

For  sweetheart,  friend  or  one's  own 
family,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  beautiful  box  of  our  delicious  Vir- 
ginia apples,  ijrown  in  the  beautiful  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  where  the  soil 
and  climate  give  them  a  flavor  and  deli- 
ciousness  never  forgotten. 

They  are  picked  from  the  trees  and  packed 
and  sealed  in  neat  cushioned  boxes.  Each 
apple  is  thrice  inspected  and  we  guarantee 
them  to  be  perfect  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  All  the  shipments  are  made  direct 
from  our  orchards — nocoldstorage  to  impair 
the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 

Village  View  Winesap  Apples 

"  Grown  where  nature  has  blest  the  soil  " 

Per  Box  of  100.  size  "A" $4.00 

B" $3.00 

We  Prepay  Express 

to  all  points  in  U.  S.  East  of  Mississippi 
River.  Orders  should  be  placed  now.  Sim- 
ply send  us  check  or  money  order,  with  full 
shipping  instructions.  Apples  will  be 
shipped  on  dale  you  specify.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Reference  Peoples  National 
li.mk,  Lynchburg,  \'a. 

VILLAGE  VIEW   ORCHARDS 

Box   10,  Lovingston,  Va. 
T.  M.  HORSLEY,      -      -      -      Owner 
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A  thoughtful  gift  is  a  Gillette  Safety 
.  Razor  for  his  Christinas. 
You  cannot  make  a  mistake  in  giving  him  a 
Gillette.  If  he  already  owns  one  of  our 
Standard  sets,  he  will  welcome  a  Pocket 
Edition  in  gold  or  silver,  or  a  Combination 
set  for  his  traveling  bag.  He  is  sure  to  be 
pleased  with  the  Gillette,  whatever  his  age 
or  shaving  habits.  He  will  use  it  every  day 
and  praise  the  good  sense  that  prompted  so 
practical  a  Gift.  Besides,  it  is  good  for  him 
—insures  a  sanitary  shave,  keeps  him  from 


the  barber  shop,  saves  him  the  cost  of  shaves 
and  tips. 

The  Combination  set  at  $6.50  is  very 
popular — Razor,  Blades,  Soap,  Brush,  every- 
thing he  needs  for  shaving,  in  a  handsome 

leather  case.  Pocket  Editions,  silver  or  gold  plated, 
very  compact  and  beautiful  in  design,  $5  to  $6. 

Travelers'  sets  with  toilet  articles,  from  $6  to  $50. 

For  a  small  gift  a  packet  of  Gillette  Blades  at  50 
cents  or  $1.00  is  specially  acceptable. 

You  will  find  Holiday  displays  of  Gillettes  in  the 
stores.  Go  w^here  there  is  a  good  assortment.  Make 
your  selection  early. 

Write  us  today  for  illustrated  pamphlet  E. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 


J:!itf.e^^£(dii 


26  West  Second   Street,   BOSTON 


TRADE   MARK. 


Adopted  as  Standard  by  the 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

The  United  States  Navy.  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  ordered  from  the  John  L.  Whiting -J.  J.  Adams 
Company,  Paint,  Varnish,  Whitewash,  Kalsomine,  Duster 
And  Floor  Brushes  amounting  to  $56,451.00  when  the 
White  Squadron  went  around  the  world.  It  received  the 
best  brushes  in  the  world  at  lower  prices  tha,n  all  other 
offers.  i4gai'n,  in  January,  I9I2,  the  United  Slates  Navy 
Department  ordered  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  brushes 
amounting  to  $23,203.82,  adopting  them  as  standard. 

Makers  of  all  kinds  of  brushes  for  all  purposes. 

Vulcan-Set  Shaving  Brushes  and  Invincible  Hair 
Bruihei;  in  beautiful  patterns,  wear  longer  and  produce 
better  results  than  all  others. 

WHITINC-ADAMS  BRUSHES  FOfi  SALE  EVCJtYWHERE 

JOHN  L.  WHITING- J.  J.  ADAMS  COMPANY 


l^W 


VT/^l  T    will  be  intensely   interested  in  our  propo- 
M.\J\J    sition  if  you  read     IV^ApAVIMPQ 

Our    large    44  -  page    Catalog    iTl-r^Var^Zjll^t-O 

tells  you    all    about    it.     Ask    us    loi  it.      ITS    FREE, 
i   M.  HANSON,  Magazine  Agencv,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Esher,  Viscount  [Editor].  The  Girlhood  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Extracts  from  the  private  diary 
of  Her  Majesty,  from  her  13th  year  (1832),  until  her 
marriage  in  1840.  Illustrated.  8vo,  2  vol.s.  New 
York:    Longmans,  Green   &  Co.    $9. 

Adcocl<,  A  St.  John.  Famou.s  Houses  and 
Literary  Shrines  of  London.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     $2.50. 

Adams,  Elmer  C,  and  Foster, Warren  Dunham, 
Heroines  of  Modern  Progress.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
New  York:    Sturgis    &  Walton  Co.     $1.50. 

La  Farge,  John.    Reminiscences  of  the  South 

Seas.       Illustrated.       8v>o.       Garden    City,    N.     Y.: 
Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     $7.50. 

Conldin,  Mary  Greer.  Conversation:  What 
to  Say  and  How  to  Say  It.  12mo.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     75  cents. 

Harris,    George.      Motor    Rambles    in    Italy. 

Illustrated.     8vo.     New  York:    MofTat,  Yard    &  Co. 
$2.50. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  Mark  Twain — A 
Biography.  3  vols.  8vo.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     $7. 

Fenollosa,  Ernest  F.  Epochs  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Art.  Illustrated,  quarto.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $10. 

Osborne,  Duffleld.  Engraved  Gems.  Plates, 
Line-drawings.  8vo.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.     $6. 

Bonsai,  Stephen.  The  American  Mediter- 
ranean. Illustrated  with  maps.  8vo.  New  York: 
Mofifat,  Yard   &  Co.    $3. 

Cramer,  Jesse  Grant  [Editor].  Letters  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  8vo.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Luniholtz,     Carl.       New    Trails     ip     Mexico. 

Illustrated.     12mo.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $5. 

Hay,  John.  Pike  County  Ballads.  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.50. 


c^^- 


A  Gift  to  a  Man 

lo  be  most  appreciated,  must  ap- 
peal to  the  masculine  sense  of 
utility.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  careful  dresser 
than  a  set  of 

KremenlzBodkio-Clutcli 
Studs  and  Vest  Buttons 

(with  Culf  Unks  to  match) 

Not  only  are  they  perfect  as 
pieces  of  fine  jewelry,  but  their 
simplicity  delights  any  man. 

Tiiey  Go  in  Like  a  Needle 

and 

Hold  Like  an  Anclior 

Asit  for  them  at  your  Jeweler's. 

Booklet  on  request 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

101  Chestnut  St.,   Newark,  N.J. 

Largest    manufacturers   of    high 
grade  jewelry  in  the  world. 
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Come  now 

'<' Silver 


— to  be 
cured  of 
Tuberculosis ! 


Tuberculous  patients  »1,..u.m  how,  above  all  times, 
reali/.e  that  the  quicker  they  get  away  to  the  most  favor- 
able climate,  the  better  chance  they  have  of  permanently 
restored  liealth,  and  the  less  a  cure  will  cost  them  in 
time  and  money.  A  delay  of  one  wniter  often  transforms 
a  most  /lofie/iil C39,e  to  a  hofii-less  one.  "  Where  to  go  ' 
ould  be  tfie  i     " 


shi 


■  only  question — and 


SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXICO 


should  be  the  only  answer;  for  nowhere  in  America,  if 
in  the  world,  is  there  a  climate  that  so  perfectly  co- 
operates the  year  round  toward  the  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
So  ideal  is  the  climate  here  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis that 

U.  S.  Government  experts,  after  investigating 
every  likely  locality,  choie  thii  section  for 
the  $1,500,000  Army  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium! 

Ideal  the  V'^*^  Government  report  about  this  sec- 

_._,  v,»....J  ''°"  states:  "The  features  which  consti- 
year  rouna  ,y,g  \\^,ti>eculiar  excellence  of  the  climate 
here  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  seciions,  is  its 
relative  equability.  The  climate  here  is  such  that  out- 
door life  is  pleasant  throughout  the  zvhole year."  (And 
as  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  seldom  a  one-season  treat- 
ment, the  importance  of  an  allyearideaX  climate  will  be 
realized.)  Winters  are  kept  short  and  mild  by  the 
latitude  (the  same  as  Savannah,  Ga.)  and  by  protecting 
mountains.  .Summers  nights  are  made  cool  by  the 
altitude  (6000  feet).  There's  hardly  a  day  of  the  bright, 
suimy  winter  when  you  cannot  sit  out,  in  comfort,  witli 
few  wraps.  Nor  a  night  of  summer  when  you  won't 
want  cover.  This  wonderfully  brilliant  sunshine  (over 
300  sutiny  days);  and  the  clear,  dry,  cool,  bracing 
mountain  air  are  working  wonder  cures. 

The  benefits  '""-^''^■^'f^ctorthat  increases  vitality  helps 
of  altitude  *"  overthrow  tuberculosis.     It  has  been 

conclusively  proven  that  altitude  in- 
creases vitality  by  adding  to  the  white  corpuscles  and 
bringing  the  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  patient  to 
that  of  a  person  \n  full  health. 

Beautiful  ^"  ^''^^  desert  here  ;  the  ground  iscov- 

Environment  ^red  with  herbage  (preventing  storms) 
environment  3,,^  ,^  wooded  near  town  and  heavily 
wooded  back  towards  the  mountains.  Beautiful  scenery: 
good  roads.  Silver  City  is  a  modern  town  of  4000,  with 
well  stocked  stores  and  every  convenience  of  telephones, 
electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.— reached  via  .Santa  Fe 
or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific.  Exceptionally 
equipped  Sanit.iriums. 

Get  Away  at  Once 

—realize  how  imperative  it  is  to  escape  the*rigors  of  a 
severe  winter  and  to  get  away  to  the  most  favorable  cli- 
tnat'^.-  V'^"  '°  Mexico"  is  often  advised,  but  New 
Mexico  is  a  kingdom  in  extent  and  variety  of  climates- 
find  out  about  the  special  advantages  of  the  Goverment- 
appro^ed  tlimateat  Silver  City.     Write  today. 

DOCTORS'  The  climatic  excellence  of  Silver 

^* '-'**■'-'•  City  will  surely  interest  you.    May 

we    not   send   you   some    technical   iniormation,    and 

"piniDinot   iii.-inljiTM  of    y.,iir  ,,\mi  iii-,,f,.saic.ii  /    I>1.m».- iiddu-ss 

Sec'jTf  112  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

that  will  last  a  lifetime 

is  a  Barif  r  Document  File  for  Notes,  Con- 
tracts,   Moritr,ii:c-;  and   Insmance    Policies. 


M.ide  of  steel,  covered  with  ker.itnl  Ivaiher.  .A  perfect 
Kile  tor  home  or  office.  zostroUR  ni.inila  pockets,  4  ■  xiotn 
in.,  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expansion,  and  holds 
without  lyiiiR.    <;,n\Tnntrni  SnUfnirt-rii  nr  .1/...iri/  Hrlnrneit 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  58  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


C'oloma,  P.  Luis.  Tbe  Story  of  Don  John  of 
Austria.  Translated  by  I>ady  Moreton.  Illustrated. 
New  York:   John  Lane  Co.    $4.50. 

Bryoe,  Right  Hon.  Jamos.  South  Ainerlt-a: 
Observations  and  Impressions.  12mo.  New 
Y'ork:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.50. 

KImendorf,  Dwight  L.  .4  Camera  Crusade 
Through  the  Holy  Land.  Illustrated.  8vo.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $.i. 

Candeo,  Helen  Churchill.    The  Tapestry  Book. 

Illustrated.     8vo.     New  Yoric:    Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.     $3. .50. 

Mosher,   Eliza  M.     Health  and  Happiness — A 

!\Iessa(?e   to   Girls.      12mo.      New    Y'ork:     Funk    & 
Wagnalls  Co.     $1. 

.\ntin,  Mary.  The  Promised  Land.  Illustrat- 
ed.    12mo.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.75. 

Meredith,  George,  Letters  of.  Edited  by  his 
son.  Portraits.  8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.      $4. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.     The  Life  of  the  Bee. 

Illustrated  by  Edward  J.  Detmold.     Large  8vo.    New 
York:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $4  net. 

Fisher,  Harrison.  The  Harrison  Fisher  Book 
for  191S— Maidens  Fair.  91  x  13  in.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.    $3.50  net. 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  Harrison.  Under  the 
Old  Flag.  2  vols.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$6.  net  per  set. 

Tyndale,  Walter.  An  Artist  in  Egypt.  Illus- 
trated. Quarto,  pp.  285.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company.     $5. 

VII 
SOME  OF  THE  SEASON'S  BEST  NOVELS 

Bacheller,  Irving.  Charge  It.  12mo.  Illus- 
trated.    Harper   &  Brothers.     $1. 

Rice,  .41ice  Hegan.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat 
Hill.     12mo.     The  Century  Company.     $1.25. 

Wharton,  Edith.  The  Reef.  12mo.  Illustrated. 
D.  Appleton    &  Co.     $1.30. 


Marriage.      12mo.      Duffield    & 


Wells,    H.    G. 

Co.     $1.35. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  The  Arm-ChaIr  at  the 
Inn.  12mo.  Illustrated  by  the  author,  A.  I.  Keller, 
and  Herbert  Ward.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.45. 

Van  Dyke,  Harry.     The  Unknown  Quantity. 

A  book  of  romance  and  some  half-told  tales.   12mo. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

.4llen,  James  Lane.     The  Heroine  in  Bronze. 

12mo.     The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

Little,   Frances.     The  Lady  of  the  Sada  San. 

12mo.     Frontispiece  in  color  by  Berger.     The  Cen- 
tury Company.     $1. 

Hauptmann,  Gerart.  Atlantis.  Translated  by 
Adele  and  Thomas  Seltzer.     B.  W.  Heubsch.     $1.65. 

Johnston,  Mary.  Cease  Firing.  12mo.  Illus- 
trated by  N.  C.  Wyeth.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

$2. 

Barclay,  Florence  L.  The  Upas  Tree.  12mo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Connor,  Ralph,  Corporal  Cameron  of  the 
Northwest   Mounted    Police.      12mo.      George  H. 

Doran  Company.     $1.25. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  My  Robin.  12mo. 
Frontispiece.  By  Alfred  Brennan.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     50  cents. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  Roscoe  Paine.  12mo. 
Illustrated  by  Edmund  Frederick.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     $1.30. 


A  chance  to  make  one  dollar  do  t  he  work 
of  four  is  offered  by  the  Slater  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  People  at  Winston- 
Salem,  X.  C.  The  influence  of  this  school 
has  eliminated  every  x-estifjo  of  race  fric- 
tion in  the  entire  vicinity,  and  its  work  is 
considered  so  benelicial  by  the  State  of 
North  (^arolina  that  the  State  has  off(>n>d 
the  school  .$12,()(M),  i)r()vided  th(>  trustees 
raise  a  like  sum.  With  the  S;24,()()()  thus 
raised  the  school  will  build  an  addition 
with  student  labor  that  will  mak(>  the 
money  go  twice  as  far,  makinj,'  a  total 
benefit  to  the  school  of  $4S,()()().  In  this 
way  any  pift  to  the  school  will  be  quad- 
rui)led  in  its  luMielicial  effect.  It  is  re- 
quested that  contributions  be  sent  to  Wil- 
liam .\.  HIair,  vice-pn-^idcnt  atul  cashier  of 
tlie  P(>ople's  National  ikink  of  ^Viuston- 
Salem,  \.  C. 


A  Christmas 
Present  de  Luxe 


SOMETHING  different  to  what  you  have 
ever  bought  for  yourself  or  your  friends — 
the  only  unique  smoker's  present  on  the 
market — ornate  in  design,  original  in  action. 
Prevents  the  odor  of  smoldering  tobacco,  keeps 
all  ashes  out  of  sight,  prevents  burnt  tables  and 
table  covers.  The  lighter  burns  for  several 
hours   at  one  filling. 

THE  ALADDIN  (Rotary)  ASH  POT 

comes  in  five  styles— bronze  copper,  verd  antique, 
old  brass,  brass  and  nickle.  Large,  unique, 
artistic.  Price  $5.00  with  the  lighter,  $4.00  with- 
out, direct  from  the  manufacturers. 

/S.ur,  today    TCHARIC  SIMLEH  &  CO. 

39  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


M 

ortgage 

Loans 

an 

id  Investments 

Write  me  .st.Ttins  nnunint  you  have  to  loan  or  invest 
and  1  will  tell  you  what  I  have  that  may  suit  you. 

HENRY  W.  LUNG,  408  Burke  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


BeHappy&Weir 

Prevented  -Stopped 

MOTHKRSILL'S,  atter  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practicaln-  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steanishij)  Companies 
running  south  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.Mothersill"ave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  reniedv  on  tlie  English  Ciumncl,  Irisli 
.Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  iniqualilied  endorse- 
ment fiom  leading  pajiers  and  such  iieople  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northclitf,  and  liosts  of  doctors, 
hankers  a|id  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  Know- 
together  with  nuich  otlier  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation are  contained  in  an  attractive  booklet  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  yournameand  address. 
Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
moriihine, opium, chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50c 
box  IS  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours,  51.00  box  for  a 
Transatlantic  voya;ge.  \our  druggist  keeps  Mother- 
sill's  or  will  obtain  It  for  you  from  his  wholesaler.  If 
you  have  anv  tnnible  getting  the  genuine,  send  direct 
to  the  MOlilKK.siLl.  KKMEDV  CO.,  407  Scherer 
HIdg.,  Detroit.  Mich.  .Also  at  lo  St.  Bride  St.,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Pans,  Milan,  Hamburg. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

BIRDMExN    AT    ADRIANOPLE 

A  HISTORY  of  the  war  in  tlic  Near 
•^*-  East  that  did  not  contain  a  tribute  to 
the  valor  of  the  aviators  with  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  armies  who  braved  the  deadly 
artillery  fire  during  the  siege  of  Adrianople 
would  be  almost  as  bad  as  a  description  of 
Waterloo  with  Bliicher  left  out.  While  it 
is  too  soon  to  estimate  accurately  the  prac- 
tical value  of  their  work,  we  can  appreciate 
their  extraordinary  courage  from  mere 
fragmentary  accounts  of  their  exploits. 
The  portrait  of  one  who  met  a  tragic  fate 
appears  on  page  1117.  A  brief  but  thrilling 
story  of  two  flights  is  told  in  the  London 
Graphic  by  Philip  Gibbs,  a  special  corre- 
spondent, with  headquarters  at  Mustapha 
Pasha,  who  saw  them  from  inside  the  Bul- 
garian lines.     We  read : 

A  great  bird  flew  across  the  slry  toward 
the  city,  and  as  it  flew  it  sang  a  droning 
song  like  the  buzzing  of  an  enormous  bee. 
It  was  a  monoplane  flown  by  a  Bulgarian 
aviator  who  had  volunteered  to  recon- 
noiter  the  Turkish  defenses.  It  disap- 
peared swiftly  into  the  smoke-WTaek,  and 
for  some  time  I  listened  intently  to  a 
furious  fusillade  which  seemed  to  meet 
this  winged  spy.  After  half  an  hour  the 
aeroplane  came  back,  flying  swiftly  aw-ay 
from  the  shot  and  shell  which  pursued  it 
from  the  low-lj-ing  hills.  Its  wings  were 
pierced,  so  that  one  could  see  the  sky 
through  them,  but  it  flew  steadilj'  from  the 
chase  of  death,  and  I  heard  its  rhythmic 
heart-beat  overhead.  Its  escape  Avas  cer- 
tain now.  It  had  mocked  at  the  pursuit 
of  the  shells.  The  loud  beat  of  its  engine 
above  me  was  a  song  of  triumph.  I 
watched  it  disappear  again — to  safety.  So 
it  seemed,  but  death  has  many  ways  of 
capture,  and  when  I  came  back  to  Mus- 
tapha Pasha  that  day  I  heard  that  the  un- 
fortunate aviator,  after  his  escape  from  the 
guns,  had  fallen  from  a  great  height  within 
sight  of  home,  and  that  the  hero's  bod.y  lay, 
smashed  to  pieces,  in  the  wreckage  of  his 
machine. 

The  second  was  an  airship  sent  up  by  the 
Turks.     The  writer  goes  on: 

I  saw  another  drama  in  the  air.  While 
my  eyes  watched  the  smoke-clouds  from 
the  siege-guns  something  twinkled  and  glit- 
tered to  the  left  of  the  four  tall  minarets  of 
the  great  mosque  of  Adrianople.  It  was 
the  smooth  silk  of  an  airship  which  caught 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  cigar-shaped 
craft  rose  slowly  and  steadily  to  a  fair 
height,  tho,  I  think,  it  was  tethered  at  one 
end.  It  rose  above  peaceful  ground  into  a 
great  tranquillity — which  lasted  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  terri- 
fic clap  of  thunder,  and  a  shell  burst  to  the 
left  of  the  airship.  I  gave  a  great  cr5%  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  frail  craft  had  burst 
and  disappeared  into  nothingness.  But 
a  few  seconds  later,  when  the  smoke  was 
wafted  away,  I  saw  the  airship  still  poised 
steadily  above  the  earth,  untouched  by 
that  death-machine.  A  second  shell  was 
flung  skj^ward,  far  to  the  right.  And  for 
an  hour  as  I  watched  shells  rose  continually 
round  that  airship,  trying  to  tear  it  dowTi 
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Givfe*"Him"^0O^H5ves 

Guaranteed  From   12  Blades 

(2  mills  to  1  cent  per  shave  guaranteed) 

Ik  NY  shaver  failing  to  get  500  Head  Barber  Shaves  from  apack- 
r\     age  of  I  2  AutoStrcp  blades  may  return  his  i  2  blades  to  us, 
state  how  many  shaves  he  is  short,  and  we  will  send  him 
enough  new  blades  to  make  good  his  shortage. 

Nothing  wonderful  about  this  guarantee,  as  AutoStroppers  often 
get  500  shaves  from  one  blade.  There  isn't  a  Head  Barber  in  the 
world  who  wouldn't  guarantee  500  Head  Barber  shaves  from  i  2  of 
his  blades.  Because  his  expert  stropping  not  only  sharpens  the 
keenest  edge  possible,  but  keeps  it  sharp  for  scores  of  shaves.  The 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  a  mechanical  Head  Barber,which  makes 
every  one  able  to  strop  as  expertly  as  a  Head  Barber,  and  as  speedily 
and  easily,  because  both  stropping  and  shaving  are  done  without 
detaching  blade. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  consists  of  silver-plated,  self-strop- 
ping razor,  i  2  blades,  and  strop  in  smart  case,  ^S-  Fancy  combina- 
tion gift  sets,  $6.50  to  $25.  Prices  same  in  Canada  and  United 
States.      Factories  in  both  countries.      Send  for  catalog. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  327  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  :  Toronto  :  London 

AuJo'Slrop 

Strops  Itself 
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only 

sled 

with 

grooved 

runnersi 


Flexible  Flyer 

*^  steers" 

The  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  boys  and  girls 

Gives  an  added  zest  to  coasting  because  it   can  be 
steered    at   full    speed    around    ail    obstacles.       Light 
enough  to  easily  pull  up  hill — yet  so  strong  it 

outlasts  3  ordinary  sleds 

'J'he  grooved  runners  insure  ereater  speed,  and 
absolutely  prevent  "skidHing."  The  famous  Steering-bar 
does  away  entirely  with  draeging  feet, 
wear  and  tear  on  boots  and  shoes,  wet 
feet,  colds,  etc.  Noother  steering  sled 
has  the  exclusive  features  of  the  Flex- 
ible Flyer.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the 
erofivci  runners  and  thi»  trade-mark. 

Cardboard  working    model  of  the 
Flexible  Flyer  and  handsome  booklet 

'Just  say  "send  model  and  booklet"  and  we'll  gladly  send  them  FREE.    Wntetoday! 
S.  L.  yVL^l^EN   &  CO..         Box  1100  N.         F*tiiladelptiia 
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N  the  dead  of  winter 
when  the  north  wind 
blow,  when  the  hills  are 
heavy  with  snow.  Nature 
keeps  silently  at  work 
distilling 

In  its  crystal  coldness, 
Londonderry  is  the  purest, 
most  palatable  of  American 
mineral  spring  waters. 

And  it  reaches  your  table 
just  as  pure  and  palatable,  as 
refreshing  and  invigorating, 
as  it  is  when  at  this  season  it 
bubbles  out  of  the  barren 
hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

Londonderry  is  more  than  a 
thirst  quencher — it  is  a  light 
alkaline  water  that  whets  the 
appetite,  aids  digestion  and 
flushes  the  system. 

Let  Londonderry  be  your 
only  drinking  water. 


Sparkling  (efferveMCent  i 
in  three  table  sixes. 
Plain  { still)  in  half -gal- 
lon bottles,  and  other 
sizes  if  desired. 

If  you  have  difficulty 
getting  Londonderry 
locally,  write  us.  We  will 
see  you  are  supplied  at 
regular  retail  prices. 


;i. 


n 


i^ 


I  from  its  high  observation,  but  never  stri- 
I  kinj?  it.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
I  men  who  piloted  that  ship;    but  whoever 

they  were,  they  may  boast  of  a  courage 
I  which  kept  them  at  their  post  in  the  sky 

amid  that  storm  of  shells. 


EMANCIPATING    SLAVES    OF    FASH- 
ION 

"\  XyTHEX  our  woman  suffragists  come 
»  *  into  power  at  Washington,  and  a 
Department  of  Fashions  is  created,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  man  who  should  be 
called  upon  to  take  the  portfolio — if  the 
President  dared  appoint  a  man.  In  fact, 
if  patriotism  in  matters  of  fashion  cuts  any 
figure,  nobody  else  would  have  a  chance  to 
sidetrack  him.  He  is  out  with  a  hatchet 
for  French  fashions  as  not  suited  to  Ameri- 
can conditions,  and  has  tackled  the  big  job 
of  convincing  the  American  woman  that  he 
is  right.  Mr.  Edward  Bok  is  hy  no  means 
the  first  person  to  urge  American  women  to 
quit  patronizing  Paris  designers  and  origi- 
nate their  own  styles,  but  the  failure  of 
others  to  make  much  headway  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  he  will  fail,  at  least 
in  starting  a  movement  that  will  eventualh' 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  He  has  been 
editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years  and  ought  to 
know  what  he  is  about.  He  has  already 
received  editorial  encouragement  from 
several  of  the  big  daily  newspapers.  Mr. 
Bok  states  his  case  in  the  Detroit  Journal, 
from  which  we  quote  in  part: 

For  centuries  Pai'is  led  the  world  in  its 
artistic  conceptions  in  the  world  of  femi- 
nine clothes.  But  the  men  and  women 
who  were  responsible  for  it  were  as  truly 
masters  of  their  art  as  were  the  painters  of 
their  daj^  They  were  artists  in  beauty  of 
line  and  harmony  of  color.  Their  sense  of 
both  was  singularly  acute  and  wonderfully 
true.  They  were  students  of  line  and 
masters  of  design,  and  they  loved  and  felt 
beautiful  colors.  They  lived  in  their  art 
and  for  it. 

No  commercial  element  entered  into 
their  mental  outlook,  for  they  were  the 
costumers  of  royalty,  and  were  paid  by  the 
state.  All  they  had  to  think  of  was  their 
art,  and  they  did.  And  so  they  achieved. 
They  produced  when  an  inspiration  came 
to  them,  and  only  then.  There  was  no 
idea  of  changing  styles  at  certain  seasons. 
The  history  of  fashion  in  Paris  shows  that 
one  style  of  costume  lasted  sometimes  fiv(>  to 
seven  years.  liut  these  nuistersof  line  and 
color  passed  away,  and  what  have  we  now? 

It  is  no  criticism  of  tin-  Parisian  milliners 
and  dressmakers  of  to-day  to  say  of  lliem 
that  they  are  tradesmen,  and  that  what  was 
once  an  art  is  now  a  trade.  This  is  simply 
staling  a  fact  that  is  incontrovertible.  And 
this  present  condition  is  a  perfectly  legit i- 
mat(>  one,  provided  we  think  of  it  as  such, 
and  so  accept  it.  It  is  when  we  introduce 
tile  element  of  art  into  the  situation  that  we 
confuse  the  issue. 

The  modern  milliner  and  dressmaker  of 
the  Paris  of  to-day  is  not  an  artist.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that 


How  About  a 
Game  of  Billiards? 

You  play,  don't  you  ?  If  not  Billiards,  per- 
haps Pool?  No  games  are  more  (ascinating. 
Everyone  enjoys  them.  But  you  will  never 
know  them  at  their  best  until  you  have  your 
own  Table  and  play  with  your  family  and 
friends  in  the  home  atmosphere. 

Our  Free  Catalog  of 

BURROWES 

BilliardandPool  Tables 

will  show  you  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to 
have  a  Combination  Billiard  and  Pool  Table  in 
your  home.  No  special  room  is  needed.  Table 
can  be  mounted  on  dining  or  library  table  or  on 
its  own  legs  or  stand.  Set  aside  in  a  moment 
when  not  in  use.  The  catalog  shows  the  styles, 
sizes  and  prices  of  Burrowes  Tables.  You  will 
be  impressed  with  their  splendid  construction 
and  astonished  at  the  wonderfully  easy  terms. 

n^  DOWN 

Prices  are  from  $15  up.  All  tables  are  sold  for  a 
small  amount  down  (in  some  cases  as  little  as  $1 ),  and 
very  easy  monthly  payments.  Necessary  playing  equip- 
ment of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  iiistailment  ^ve  will  ship  TabK*.  Play 
on  it  one  wrek.  If  unsatisfactory  retuiii  it,  and  on  iia 
receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  »^nsiires  you 
n  fret*  trial  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog,  giving^ 
prices,  terms,   etc. 

E.  T.  BUKROWES   CO.,  710  Center  St.,  Portland.  Me. 


Sleep  Warm 

In  Zero  Weather 


(iet  an  Ozone  ^m 
Klectric  blanket. 
Tlie  only  electric 
bedblanket.  Cheap- 
est bed  heat  ever 
^^  devised.      Guaran- 

teed 2  years.  l\Iakes  fresh  air  sleeping  a  luxurious  de- 
light for  every  one.  Light  and  haiidsume.  Keeps  the 
entire  body  warm  in  the  coldest  weather.  Avoids  need 
of  heavy  bed  covers.    Your  doctor  will  recommend  it. 

Ozone  Electric  Blanket 

Every  home  needs  one.  -Attach  to  any  light  socket. 
No  mechanism  Uses  same  current  as  16  candle  power 
lamp.  Only  J  to  J  cent  an  hour  while  in  use.  Write  now 
for  free  samples  of  matenal  with  lull  information.  .Sent 
prepaid  $12,  anywhere  in  U.  .S.  \\'iite  today. 
NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CO..  610  So  5th  Ave,  Chicago.  111. 


Gum   by  the  Box     ^'^t  tl.i>  newas->ortnient- 

7  packs,  3}>  sticks,  delicious 
by  Mail  25c  flavors  — Spearmint. 

IN]nvi>1  Xin»«i  Gift  Cinnamon  Pepsin  and 
l^JOVei  JLinaS  UlU  Panama-the  newest  flavor. 
I'ai  ked  in  handsome  holiday  box;  postpaidajc.  If  inter- 
ested in  exclusive  agency  rights,  ask  for  selling  plan. 

HELMET    CHEWING    GUM    CO.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 


SWEET,  DELICIOUS,  MEATY 
PECAN  NUTS 


^'-^•v/^i 


tp^ 


Our  new  crop  of  choice 
Wabash  V  alley  Wild 
Pecans,  the  finest 
ever  grown,  is  now 
ready.  Sweet 
nieated.  easiest 
cracked.  To  see 
ilicm  vtakcf  your 
vioitfli  -voter!  We 
ship  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer in  10,  1 5  and  20- 
poiind  bags  at  2jc.apotind, 
express  prepaid  ^east  of  the 
Missouri  River).  Special  Offer— a.  generous  sample, 
if  you  wish  it.  for  ten  leiits  in  stamps.  We  also  have 
the  linest  Wild  llickorv  Nuts  and  Walnuts  you  ever 
ate.     Send  vour  order  todav. 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  PECAN  CO. 

234  3rd  Street  Mt.  Vernon.  Ind. 
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No  Danger  of  Cracks 

with  Ca^BirCONSTRUCTION 


Examine    any   ordinary  stucco   building 
and  see  the  cracks. 

Stucco  over  wood — or  over  fireproof  tile 
— will  crack.     There  is  no  escape.     I^ook 
at  any  stucco  construction  and    prove  it. 
You  will  find  the  cracks. 


ORR-  CONSTRUCTION 


is  "Wisdom's  way"  for  FIREPROOF,  stucco  construction  for  dwelling- 
houses  or  factories.  It  has  steel  CORR-MESH — a  ribheii,  expanded 
metal — as  its  basis.      It  is  simple,  economical — and  a  speedy  way. 

As  to  its  permanency,  stucco  over  CORR-MESH  .iges  like  the 
temples  of  old — so  slowly  that  a  man  may  not  measure  deterioration 
in  his  lifetime. 

_^  Write  for  x\\t  free  CORR-BOOK.    Our  expert  Engineering:  Corps  is 
at  your  service  on  any  type  of  con- 
struction, without  ch  irge  to  you. 

CORRUGATED  BAR  CO. 

206  Pearl  Street,     Buffalo 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


* 


These    trade 

GLU 

Kidney  and  Liver 

and  ilU  a 
Rich  in 

FAR 


ery    package 

lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


[eamatism,  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

eading  groc«n. 

•  1  *t  U*  w*  A* 


Public  Welfare 

There  are  certain  utilities  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare.  Individuals  require  food, 
shelter  and  clothing — municipalities 
require  light  and  transportation.  The 
former  are  our  private  necessities;  the 
latter,  our  public  necessities. 

For  this  reason  the  companies  that 
supply  public  utilities  receive  revenue 
from  a  dependable  source,  little  af- 
fected during  periods  of  industrial  de- 
pressions. With  the  natural  growth 
in  population,  the  market  for  public 
utilities  is  also  a  constantly  increasing 
one. 

Send  for  our  circular  giving  a  se- 
lected list  of  public  utilities  securities 
to  yield  at  present  prices  an  average 
income  of  5.75%. 

Ask  for  circular  P-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus,    - 
Deposits,     .... 


$30,000,000 
189,000,000 


he  goes  back  to  the  French  fashions  of  the 
past  that  Avere  so  artistically  beautiful  in 
line  and  gloriously  true  in  color,  and  adapts 
them.  But  what  is  the  result?  They  be- 
come grotesque  and  freakish.     Why? 

Because  he  can  not,  of  course,  reproduce 
them  as  they  are,  since  they  are  not  suited 
to  modern  conditions,  and  particularly  to 
the  American  women.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  French  master  of  dress  in 
the  period  of  the  Louises,  for  instance,  de- 
signed only  for  Frenchwomen,  or  for  the 
women  of  the  other  Latin  races.  He  de- 
signed for  them  because  he  knew  them. 

The  American  woman  he  didn't  know, 
and  never  designed  for  her,  for  the  very 
good  and  simple  reason  that  she  did  not 
exist.  Neither  does  your  modern  Paris 
tradesman  know  the  American  woman  ex- 
cept as  he  meets  or  sees  her  in  Paris.  He 
never  has  seen  her  at  home  because,  for  1  he 
most  part,  he  has  never  been  in  America. 
Further,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  her. 
Either  he  is  indifferent  to  her,  or  he  is  con- 
temptuous of  her. 

But  he  attempts  to  dress  her  just  the 
same  in  order  to  get  her  dollars.  And  so 
he  "  adapts  "  for  her  the  fashions  of  the 
past,  and  they  become  inappropriate  and 
ridiculous;  first,  because  they  were  n<'\-er 
intended  for  her  and  were  designed  before 
she  was  born,  and,  second,  because  they 
filter  through  his  proletarian  and  dis- 
ordered mind.  He  sees  only  the  commer- 
cial side,  and  wherever  materialism  comes 
in  the  artistic  always  goes  out. 

He  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  is 
not  artistic.  He  must  be  commercial  be- 
cause he  has  created  expensive  salons  in 
some  of  the  finest  old  houses  on  the  Rue  de 
la  Faix  or  on  the  Place  Vendome  at  enor- 


When  an  important  letter  is  lost 
or  when  reports  don't  inform — 
or  when  what  you  want  is  not 
t/iere  when  you  want  it — then  you 
need  the  right 

WOOD  AND  STEEL 

EllngEquipmeat 

Globe-Wernicke  filing  equip- 
ment reduces  system  to  simplicity. 
Made  in  styles  and  sizes  for 
every  equipment.  There  is 
Globe-Wernicke  filing  equip- 
ment even  for  that  special  work 

youperha|)S  thought  required  made-to- 
order  files.     All  Globe-Wernicke  Hie 
equipment  is  built  on  the  unit  principle 
it  grows  with  your  bll^iness. 

Address  Dept.  V-810. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Iti-:inch  sc<>i-«-n:  Ni-w  York  3'U.3tJ2  Bn-^id. 
wn> ;  (;hicai.-().  231-235  So.  Wabash  Ave  ;  V\  .iKh- 
inKt.in.  r21Sl220  F  St..  .N.W.;  Koston.  91  93 
federal  St.;  Philiuielphi.i.  1012-1014  Ch.-stnut 
St.;  Umcinnati,  128-134  Fourth  Ave..  K. 
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Overland  Limited' 

Fastest    and   Best    Equipped    Train 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 

Union-Southern  Pacific 

Standard  Route  of  the  West 

Double  track.     Automatic  electric  block 
aafety  signals 

>I  rite  today  for  henutiftilly  illiistrnteii 
hookiet  about  California.     Address 

Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Union  Pacific 

Room  16,  Omaha,  Neb. 


H 


opticon 


is  a  mechanically  and  optically  exact 
projection  instrument.      It  throws 
sharp,    defined    pictures — is  practical 
and  simple  to  ojierate — made  i//-(;»(f  and 
liirahle.  The  Balopticon  can  be  arraiipetl 
also  for  projecting  photos.,  post  cards  in 
color,  etc.,  direct.     The  price  is  moder- 
ate.  For  sale  by  dealers. 

Send  toflatf  for  our  descriptive 
ciriiilarSlD.  It  tells  you  of  many 
I.oKsibilitii's    of     the     Biiloi't  icon. 

Bausch  y  [pmb  QP^'cal  (p. 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

f     Not  a  diflicult  thinjf  to  do.    Buy  one  of  our 
Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharingr  S'ir  Coupon 
Trust  Bonds,  payint?  interest  semi-annually, 
and   is.sucd     in    (lenominatiou.s   of  Sl.WK).  up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Liixe  "  No.  27 

Ii  dcscrilx's  our  now  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bond  Department  Established  1899. 
CAPITAL    $500,000.00. 


oi"  ir\  ToucK 


With  health-giviuK,  wealth-giving  Southern 
California.  A  hii;  opportunity  wait.s  for  you 
out  there.  425,o<x)  people  in  Los  Angeles  will 
welcome  you.  .Send  a  card  to-day  for  any  in- 
formation about  Southern  (.'aliforuia  to 

Dept.  B.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Los  AnKeles,  CaL 


50 C  Pen  Pack 


PLAYING  CARDS 


GOLD  EDGES 
For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 
AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 


1913 

OFFICIAL  RULES 
CARD  GAMES 

Moyle  up-to-date 
Sent  For  150  IN  Stamps 


PLAYING  CARDS 

CLUB  INDEXES         ^— — ^ 

In  use  in  all 

The  Civilized 

Countries  of 

The  World 

For  General  Play 

IVORY  "AIR-CUSHION  FINISH  25C  Per  Pack 


THE  U,S.  PLAYING  CARD   CO..CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  A. 


mous  rentals;  he  has  large  workrooms  and 
expensive  assistants  and  manikins,  and  he 
must  keep  them  busy.  .And  naturally  to 
keep  his  people  busy  and  his  rents  paid  he 
must  lia\-e  a  large  and  constant  output,  and 
this  means  to  change  the  styles  as  often  as 
he  dare.     And  he  certainly  dares 

It  is  absolutely  preposterous  for  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  or  the  Place  Vendome  to  tell 
the  women  of  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Lake 
Shore  or  Euclid  Avenue  what  they  shall 
w(^ar  in  the  way  of  hats  or  dresses,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation,  with  the  loss  of 
Paris  art  and  cleverness,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  until,  as  I  repeat,  the 
exliilarating  moment  of  its  wane  and  final 
collapse  is  mighty  close  at  hand. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  demonstrate  that 
we  can  make  good  designs  in  America.  But 
I  believe  we  can.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  and  are.  If  the  dishonest  Paris  label 
were  removed  from  e%-ery  dress  and  hat 
that  was  really  designed  and  made  in 
America,  it  would  amaze  us  to  find  how 
much  acttial  designing,  with  little  or  no 
influence  from  the  French  models,  has  been 
done  here. 

It  is  conceded  on  every  hand  that  we  are 
the  cleverest  adapters  in  the  world.  That 
is  all  the  French  are.  With  the  exception 
of  the  uncurled  feather,  which  was  an  acci- 
dent, the  French  ha^■e  never  originated  a 
single  style.  Mind  you,  now-  I  use  the 
word  originate  in  the  sense  of  original  cre- 
ation. They  have  always  adapted,  won- 
derfully clever  in  the  past,  ridiculously  so 
in  the  present,  but  always  have  they  adapt- 
ed from  .something  else.  They  have  gone 
to  their  libraries  and  their  art  galleries  and 
adapted  from  the  costumes  of  the  past. 


CHRISTMAS    AID     FOR  PRISONERS' 
FAMILIES 

THE  Volunteer  Prison  League,  a  branch 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  makes  a 
special  business  every  Christmas  of  carry- 
ing good  cheer  to  poor  families  of  men  con- 
fined in  our  jails  and  penitentiaries.  This 
year  the  work  will  be  more  extensive  than 
ever  before,  according  to  Mrs.  Maud  Bal- 
lington  Booth,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  news- 
papers, asks  for  assistance  in  the  form  of 
donations.     Mrs.  Booth  A\Tites: 

Many  at  this  season  are  asking  them- 
selves the  question:  "  What  can  I  do  to 
make  (^hristmas  brighter  for  some  one  else 
less  fortunate  than  myself?  "  May  I  trj- 
and  answer  the  question  for  them  by  again 
bringing  to  your  readers  a  memory  of  the 
need  of  tlie  wives  and  children  of  prisoners. 

While  the  man  is  behind  the  bars — a 
ward  of  the  State — those  dependent  upon 
him  are  left  in  destitution.  Many  have 
the  most  dt>sp(^rate  struggle  for  existence, 
and  in  som(>  instances  tlu\v  fiu-e  cold,  evic- 
tion, and  even  starvation.  We  have  come 
into  touch  with  them  through  our  porstmal 
work  among  the  pri.soners  within  the  walls, 
and  now  on  our  books  we  have  the  names, 
ages,  and  sizes  of  hundn>ds  of  little  chil- 
dren for  wlu)m  we  are  trying  to  brigliten 
th(>  Christmas  season  in  the  most  practical 
way.  This  is  not  promiscuous  charity. 
We  in\t>stigate  every  case;  we  know  per- 
sonally their  special  needs  and  in  packing 
the  boxes  which  ixro  sent  to  their  homes  we 
give  thtMH  clothing  bought  to  fit  each  child, 
shoes,  stockings,  groceries,  and  toys.  We 
find  this  is  much  more  lasting  and  practical 
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Here's  How  Good 
Tobacco  Can  Be 


■^■■i'^- 


Sliced  Plac  or  Ready -Robbed  \\i 
—  Either  waj  yon  want  it       i*-- 


Many  thousands  swear  by 
'Edgeworth."  Any  one  of 
them  will  tell  you  gladly  how 
satisfying  it  is.  Ask — or  try  a 
pipeful  and  you  will  find  it  all 
you've  wanted  tobacco  to  be. 

#0VOR7y/ 

"eXTRAHIGH  GRADE  ' 

Ready-Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

is  the  finest  Burley-leaf  the 
ground  can  yield.  There's 
never  a  bite  for  the  tongue. 
The  aroma  is  as  inviting  as  a 
man  could  find — the  taste  de- 
lightful. 

We're  so  sure  of  "Edgfc worth" 
that  we  GUARANTEE  it— and 
will  refund  the  purchase  price  if 
you  are  dissatisfied.  Edg'ewortii 
READY-RUBBED  in  10c  and 
50c  tins,  everywhere,  and  in  hand- 
some $1.00  humidor  packages. 
Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c, 
50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if 
your  dealer  has  none. 

"The  Pipe'i  Own  Story,"  No.  1,  Free 

Just  published — a  most  fascinating  story, 
told  by  a  Pipe  itself — the  first  of  a  series 
of  "Pipe  Tales."  It's  a  booklet  every 
smoker  will  enjoy.  You  will  want  the 
whole  series.  Write  us  today,  for  "The 
Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  1,  and  we'll 
mail  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

(EatablUhed  1877) 

Also  manufacturers  of  Qboid  Granulated 

Plug  Smoking  Tobzicco 

5  South  2 1st  Street,  Richmond.  Va. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


liy  vve  send  our  Dans  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on   10   days'   trial.     FiksT— it 
proves  CUB  confidence  in  the  machine. 
Second — By  personal  use.  tor  can  posi- 
tively tell  whether  it  meets  your  re- 
quirements.    100   copies    from    pen 
written   and    aO  copies    from  type- 
written original.  Complete  Dupli- 
cator  with    "  bsnsco*'   Oiled  JC 
Parchment  Rack  nesative  roil  W*^ 

JELIX  P.  IIAIS  UITUC.ITOR  CO.,  Dans  Bids.,  Ill  John  St..  \.  Y. 


in  its  h(>n('fits  than  luuiiis:  a  Christinas 
treat  or  (linner,  which  would  only  brighten 
the  one  day. 

We  are  in  {greater  need  of  funds  this  year 
than  ever  before.  As  our  work  extends  we 
are  constantly  findiiifj  new  familie.s.  We 
shall  be  very  {grateful  to  those  who  can  help 
us  with  donations  of  money,  clothinf;;,  dolls, 
or  toys.  All  isrifts  should  he  directed  to 
Mrs.  Ballinffton  Booth,  Volunteer  Pri.son 
League,  34  West  28tli  Street,  Xew  York 
City. 

Again  may  I  say  we  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  Volunteers  of  America 
is  a  dulj'  incorporated  .society,  that  our 
books  are  properly  audited,  that  our 
treasurer  will  send  a  r<>ceipt  for  e\ery 
dollar  received,  and  will  hold  vouchers  for 
every  dollar  expended.  This  appeal  is  my 
only  means  of  raising  the  funds  necessary 
for  this  special  branch  of  work  as  1  send 
out  no  solicitors  and  do  no  public  begging. 

We  are  constantly  meeting  with  pathetic 
cases  that  would  greatly  appeal  to  the 
world  could  they  be  known.  One  woman 
we  shall  help  is  struggling  to  support  her- 
self and  four  children.  She  cuts  out  em- 
broidery for  her  living.  She  is  paid  a  cent 
a  slrij),  each  strip  is  ten  yards  long.  By 
working  all  day  she  can  make  thirty-five 
cents.  She  has  never  complained  or  begged 
for  money,  but  came  to  us  the  other  daj- 
with  a  plea  that  we  try  to  hasten  her  hus- 
band's parole  that  he  may  come  home  and 
lift  the  burden  that  has  almost  crusht  her. 

I  do  pray  that  many  hearts  among  the 
happy  and  fortunate  may  be  touched  by 
the  thought  of  these  shadowed  homes,  that 
thej'  may  help  us  to  bring  some  Cliristmas 
cheer  to  those  who  otherwise  would  re- 
ceive no  visit  from  Santa  Claus. 


THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 

Try  This. — "  Was  your  daughter's  musi- 
cal education  a  profitable  venture?  " 

"  You  bet  !  I  bought  the  houses  on 
either  side  of  us  at  half  their  value." — 

Judge. 


Cruel  Admission. — "  Do  you  think  onlj^ 
of  me?  "  murmured  the  bride.  "  Tell  me 
that  you  think  only  of  me." 

"  It's  this  way,"  e.xplained  the  groom 
gently.  "  Now  and  then  I  have  to  think  of 
the  furnace,  my  dear." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Mercenary. — "  In  regard  to  the  custody 
of  the  child,"  said  the  judge  in  handing 
down  his  decision  in  the  divTjrce  case,  "  I'll 
let  the  young  lady  decide  for  herself." 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  worldly-wise  young 
thing  "  if  mama  is  really  going  to  get  all 
that  alimony  I  guess  I'll  go  ^-ith  her." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Quite  Enough. — During  a  discussion  of 
the  fitness  of  things  in  general  some  one 
asked:  "  If  a  young  man  takes  his  best  girl 
to  the  grand  opera,  spends  .S8  on  a  supper 
after  the  performance,  and  then  takes  her 
home  in  a  taxicab,  should  he  kiss  her  good- 
night?" 

An  old  bachelor  who  was  present  growled, 
"  I  don't  think  she  ought  to  expect  it. 
Seems  to  me  he  has  done  enough  for  her." 
— Lippincotl's. 


THE  RIVALS,"     From  the  P..imiii«  l.v   (  .   K.  John 


For  "His"  Christmas  Gift 

—The  "Baby  Grand" 
Billiard  Table 

What  finer  Christmas  gill  lor  man  or  boy  than  the  famous 
Brunswick  "  Baby  Grand"  Home  Billiard  or  Pocket-Bil- 
liard Table? 

This  timely  hint  to  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  is 
offered  in  "  his  "  behalf. 

Just  think  of  the  enjoyment  your  men  folks  will  have 
playing  billiards  on  tj  real  billiard  table  during  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

Yes,  and^<>«  will  catch  the  spirit  and  want  to  join  in  the  fun. 

One  of  these  superb  "Uaby  Grands''  will  affoid  a  world  of 
entertainment,  recreation  and  real  betie/it. 

Its  attractions  will  keep  the  young  folks  at  home  nights — 
away  from  harmful  outside  influences. 

As  a  tonic  for  tired  nei  vcs,  a  game  of  billiards  is  better 
than  medicine. 

BRUNSWICK 
Home  Billiard  Tables 

These  belong  to  the  "  roya!  family  "  of  billiard  tables. 
They  are  genuine  "  BKUN.SWICK.s."  Made  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  billiard  table  ccmcern  in  the  world.  Each  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  tine  cabinet-work  (or  which  this 
concern  is  famous. 

Equal  in  playing  qualities  to  our  large  sizes  and  used 
exclusively  by  the  world's  billiard  exjieits 

THE  FAMOUS   BRUNSWICK  "BABY  GRAND" 
Genuine  Mahogany,  Inlaid  Desittn,  Richly  Furnished 


Si  vie  A,  »l/.e  »!«  -Stjir  H,  size  .tH?x7 

Slyle  C,  size  4xV  _ 

Vermont  Slate  Bed.   Celebrated  Baby  Monarch  Cushions. 
Concealed  drawer  holdscomplete  playing  out  fit.  Scientifically 
constructed, with  perfect  playing  qualities.  The"  BabyGrand 
is  furnished  either  as  a  Carom  or  Pocket- I'ilhard  Table  oras 
a  combination  Carom  and  Pocket-Billard  Table  as  desired. 

BRUNSWICK  gg*  ■  BILUARD 

"CONVERTIBLE"  \  TABLES 


I'Hed  also  an  Oinirit,'      ^^^ 
or  Library  Table         ^^H  •^'^V   ^oon\  a  billiaril  luum  if  jou 

^^^  own  one  of  thes.>  unique  an<l  l>eauti- 
ful  Brunswick  *  "Convntihle*'  TahUs  !  The  style  bhuwu  aUtw  can  \m 
instrLiitly  cliansfi-d  from  Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Tables  into  a  liand- 
Kome  Dinlittraud  Library  Table.  Other  styles  include  Billiard  Tat>li' and 
Davenport.     Equal  in  pluvin^  qualitit-s  to  our  "Baby  0:  :ind"  stylrt 

COMPLETE  PLAYING  OUTFIT  FREE 

The  price  of  each  table  includes  coniplf-te  Playing  Cquipnifot 
and  all  accessories— Cues.  Balls,  Bridge  Rack.  Markers,  Rule»:  alio 
valuable  book,  *How  to  Play." 

OVER  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

The  prices  on  all  Bnmswiik  Honn-  Hillinr*!  Tables  are  so  nioderat* 
and  the  terms  so  convenient  that  piactirally  every  home  can  now 
afford  the  hixury  of  a  real  billiard  table 

The  purchastT  has  the  option  of  paying  all  cash  or  small  iiionthlf 
payments* spread  over  an  entire  year.  Your  investment  in  a  "Briin*- 
wick"  %vill  pay  big  dividends  in  health  and  liappibess  for  the  fam- 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATEX)  CATALOG  FREE 

Our  b.autiful  Ijook.  *  BILLIARD^  — THK  HOME  MAfi.NKT.'  acru- 
rat«-ly  desi'ribes  and  illustrates  in  full  Ct dors  the  many  styles  of 
Billiard  and  Porket-Billiard  Tables  designed  for  the  home  Give* 
special  prices  and  full  details  of  Easy-Payment  Proposition.  The 
eift  of  a  irenuine  "Brunswick"  will  make  'his"  Christmas  a  real 
"red-letter"*  day. 

Youi  copy  is  i»-of!y.     Write  while  it'a  on  your  mind 

The  Bnmswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

D'>ot.  CG,    324-32S   S.    Wabath    Avenue,    Chicago 
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THF    niFT 

'^  The  Gift  That  ^ 
Conveys  More 
Than  Mere  Sentiment 

If  you  would  be  held  in'jp-ate- 
liil  remembrance  by  EVEKV- 
( )N'E  you  desire  to  please, 
let  your  Christnia^Gifts 
take  theformof  beaiitiful 
and  useful  THERMOS 
articles. 

I'ather,  Mother,  Son, 
I  )auyliter,  Uaby,  Grand- 
parents,   relatives    and 
friends  — ALL    find    an 
evervday    delight  in 
ITlEUMOS.which  A  DOS 
TO  THEIR  CUMFORT, 
CO.\SER\  ES  THEIR 
HEALTH  and  DOUB- 
LES THEIR  PLEAS- 
IRES. 


W 


X^ 


THERMOS,  which 
keepsany  liquid  or  sol- 
id    hot   without   fire   or 
cold  without  ice,  is  neces- 
sary to  EVERY  MEMBER 
OF'THE  FAMILY  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age;  IS  NECES- 
SARY   IN    THE    HOME    for 
nursery,  kitchen  and  sick  room; 
IS  NECESSARY  AWAY  FROM 
HOME  at  work  or  play,   for  tlie 
I'LUTOCRATandthe 
WORKINCtMAN,  to 
the    housewife,  phy- 
sician and  nurse,  to 
automobilists, 
yachtsmen,    hunt- 
ers,       fisliermen, 
travelers,    camp- 
ers, to  EVERY- 
HODY  ,_^„ 


^•^--^- 


IMKRMO.S  products 
i(liide     bottles,    c.irales, 
tc.i  and  coffi-e pots,  decanters, 
jars,  humidors    (lor  preserving 
the  moistiiie,  flavor  and  aroma  of 
rivals  and  tnbacco),  motor    restau- 
rants, ccllarcttcs,  luncheon  sets.KiiK- 
hsh    made    ttavelinK    cases,    wicker 
baskets,  drinking   cups,   etc.      i'rites 
one  dollar  and  up. 

On  Sale  at  Best  Stores 

Tlicre  is  only   oli«»    iCfiiuiiio  "THKR- 


■MOS. 


I(  yipiir  dpali'r    will    impI    B'II 


priKliii-ta       plniiilj 


rHKKMOS 


8tani|ii  <1 


iin  till-  Uuttoni  iif  I'lM-li 
ill   0lii|)    yuii    i'.x|iii'i>8 


|>ji'|iui(l  u|H»n  l'(>ri>iptof  Jjrire. 
Writu  fur  catato]^. 

AMERICAN    THERMOS 
BOTTLE  CO. 

Ihi'rrniK  lllcl;-.,  Ni-ti  \iirli  <lir 
■  III  IIIIOS   IXIITI.I'.  CO  ,  |.,0. 
lui'ontUi  Tan. 


Ud  W^^  >^ 


This  Is  Serious. — Willie — '"  Paw,  what 
is  dome.stie  science?  " 

P.\w — "  Paying  1912  prices  for  things  out 
of  a  1906  salarj',  my  son.' — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 


Inflated  —  Punctured.  —  "  Our  college 
won."' 

•  They  did?  Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  !  What 
did  the V  win?  " 

"  The  debate." 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  " — Washington  Herald. 


A  Treat  Coming. — Son — "  Say,  mama, 
t'atlier  broke  this  vase  before  he  went  out." 

^loTHEii — "  My  beautiful  majolica  vase  ! 
Wait  till  he  comes  back,  that's  all." 

Son — "  May  I  stay  up  till  he  does?  "- — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Even  Worse. — "  You  can't  imagine," 
said  the  musical  young  woman,  "  how  dis- 
tressing it  is  when  a  singer  realizes  that  she 
has  lost  her  voice." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  plain  man; 
"  but  I've  got  a  fair  idea  how  distressing  it 
is  when  she  doesn't  realize  it." — Tit-Bits. 


Variable. — "  What  are  the  duties  of  a 
Cabinet  officer?  " 

"  They  depend  on  circumstances,"  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum.  "  Sometimes  his 
most  important  duties  arise  after  his  ap- 
pointment, and  sometimes  away  back  dur- 
ing the  collection  of  campaign  funds." — 
Washington  Star. 


Mysterious. — "  This  inn  must  be  very 
old,"  remarked  the  tourist. 

"  Very  old,"  assented  the  landlord. 
"  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  the 
legends  connected  with  the  place?  " 

"  I  would,  indeed,"  said  the  tourist.  "Tell 
me  the  legend  of  this  curious  old  mince-pie. 
I  notice  it  every  time  I  come." — Wash- 
ington Herald. 


CURRENT     EVENTS 


Nothing  for  Nothing. — "  Did  you  strike 
cojjpcr  on  that  land?  " 

"  Nope." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  return  the 
money  and  take  up  the  stock  you  sold?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  We  shall  promote  an 
orange  grove  on  the  land.  Two  shares  of 
the  new  stock  for  one  of  the  old." — New 
York  Mail. 


Misjudged. — "  Now  that  you  have  made 
^r)().()()(),00(),  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
keep  right  on  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
get  a  hundred  millions:" 

"  No,  sir.  You  do  me  an  injustice.  I'm 
going  to  put  in  the  rest  of  my  time  trying 
to  get  my  conscience  into  a  satisfactory 
condition." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


There  First. — The  lovely  girl,  lia\  ing  lin- 
gered a  minute  in  her  room  to  adjust  her 
I  raiisforination,  cliange  the  angle  of  her 
(Irecian  l)aml,  and  make  sure  that  her  skirt 
lilted  like  the  peeling  of  a  plum,  descended 
to  the  parlor  to  find  the  family  pet  ensconced 
ii])()n  the  knee  of  the  young  man  caller, 
her  (airly  head  nestled  comfortably  against 
his  shoulder. 

"  Wiiy,  Mabel,"  the  young  lady  ex- 
clainu'd,  '  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ! 
(iet  right  down." 

"  Slia'nt  do  it,"  retorted  the  child.  ."  / 
>got  here  Jirsl." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Foreign 

November  .30. — Norman  Shaw,  the  famous  Brit- 
ish architect,  dies  in  London. 

December  2. — The  con\  iction  of  the  Camorrists 
at  \'iterbo  is  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation at  Home. 

The  Pope  officially  announces  the  appointment 
of  the  Kt.  Rev.  Dennis  J.  O'Connell.  bishop 
of  Richmond:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Mc- 
(iovern,  bishop  of  Cheyenne;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
.\ustin  Dowling.  bishop  of  Des  .Moines,  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  .1.  Hanna.  auxiliary  t)ishop 
of  San  Francisco,  as  American  prelates. 

December  .3. — Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  .Servia 
sign  a  14-day  armistice  with  Turkey.  Cireece 
refuses  to  be  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

December  4. — Bismarck's  rule  against  German 
diplomats  marrying  foreigners  is  revived  by 
the  Kaiser. 

Domestic 

W.iSHINGTOX 

November  29. — An  official  letter  from  Tokyo 
says  the  Mikado  recently  conferred  upon  Miss 
Mabel  Boardman  the  Fifth  Order  of  the  Crown 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  Red  Cross. 

December  2. — The  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
the  Harriman  merger  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  railroads  is  illegal. 

The  short  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
begins. 

In  its  report  to  the  Government  the  Republican 
National  Campaign  Committee  says  it  spent 
.'8900..36:}  in  the  recent  campaign. 

The  Supreme  Court  upholds  a  South  Dakota 
statute  making  it  imlawful  for  persons  or 
corporations  to  sell  a  commodity  cheaper  in 
one  locality  than  another,  the  diflference  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  marketing 
considered. 

December  3. — The  impeachment  trial  of  Com- 
merce  Court  Judge  R.  W.  Archbald  is  begun 
in  the  Senate. 

W.  P.  ,Tack.son,  appointed  Senator  from  !Mary- 
land  to  succee<i  the  late  Isidor  Rayner,  and 
Kirtland  I.  Perky,  of  Idaho,  successor  to  the 
late  Sentaor  W.  B.  Heyburn.  are  sworn  in. 

President  Taft's  message  is  read  in  Congress. 

December  4. — The  House  passes  a  bill  providing 
for  $12-a-month  pensions  for  the  widows  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

December  5. — The  Adamson  Bill  for  a  special 
commission  to  make  a  physical  valuation  of 
railroads,  and,  with  the  Mann  amendment, 
empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  regulate  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
is  passed  by  the  House. 

General 

November  29. — A  cable  dispatch  from  Manila 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington  says  Tac- 
loban.  a  Philippine  town  of  14.000  population, 
was  partly  destroye<l  by  a  typhoon  on  Novem- 
ber 25. 

Dr.  Robert  CoUyer,  the  eminent  Unitarian  di- 
vine, dies  in  New  York. 

December  1. — An  official  coimt  shows  that  at  the 
rt^cem  chH-tion  Idaho  adopted  the  initiative 
and  recall  by  majorities  of  appro.vimately  two 
to  one. 

.\  recall  campaign  against  Mayor  George  Alex- 
ander of  Los  .\ngeles  is  abandoned. 

.\lbert  K.  Smiley,  founder  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Peace  and  Indian  Conferences,  dies  at  his 
home  in  Redlands,  Cal. 

December  2. — The  Thomp.sou-McFadden  Pel- 
lagra Commission,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  estimates,  in  a  report  based  upon  in- 
vestigations, that  there  are  now  .'iO.OOO  cases 
of  pellagra  in  the  Southern  States  with  no 
signs  of  a  decrease. 

December  .3. — The  commis.sion  form  of  govern- 
ment is  defeatwl  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Democrats  in  the  New  .Jersey  Senate 
choose  State  Senator  .lames  F.  Fielder  as  cau- 
ctis  nominee  for  Governor  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent elect  Wilson. 

The  Conference  of  (iovernors  at  Richmond  re- 
solves itself  into  a  permanent  organization,  to 
be  known  as  the  Governors'  Conference. 

December  4. — The  Chicago  Dailij  World,  for- 
merly the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist  party, 
suspends  lK>cavise  of  financial  difficult ies. 

(:overnor-<'k>ct  G.  H.  Hodges,  of  Kansas,  an- 
nounces that  the  women  will  be  given  a  share 
of  the  api)ointive  State  offices. 

The  Democrats  of  California  decide  not  to 
(liK'stion  the  official  count  of  the  ballots  as 
report txl  by  the  Sivretary  of  State,  and  the 
Wjutroversy  is  endixl.  The  Progressives  have 
11  electors  and  the  Democrats  2. 


Classified    Colun^ns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORT UNITIES 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
ior  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketcli  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at 
our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
Chandi.ee  &  CiiANDi.KE,  Patent  Attorneys, 
942  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  U.  Owen.  45  Owen  lildg.Wasliuigton.D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

.Advice  and  books  free  Highest  references. 
ISest  results.  Prompiness  assured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  I,awyer,624  !•" St. Washington,  D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY  BEST.  Facts  about 
Prizes,  Rnuards,  Itn'eniions  Wanted,  etc. 
Send  10  cts.  postage  for  valuable  books. 

R.S.  &  A.  1'..  l.ACKY 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  DC.  Established  1869 


REAL    ESTATE 


Greatest  Land  Values  in  America 

Farms  5io  an  acre  up  easy  terms,  in 
the  Southeastern  States  bordering 
Southern  Railway  Line.  Big  crops,  ex- 
cellent markets,  annual  profit  Jio  to  J200 
an  acre.  Best  social  and  school  privileges. 
Land  Lists,  subscription  to  "Southern 
Field."  all  services  Free.  M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  aod  Ind.  Agt.,  Room  57,  Wathingtoo,  D.  C. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC^REA 

An  empire  of  fertile   lands,  in  .States  of  Yir- 
ginia.  North  and  South   Carolina,  Georgia. 
Florida  and  Alabama.   Outdoor  pursuits  pos- 
sible every  working  day.  Two  and  three  crops 
annually.    Write  for  attractive  literature. 
J.  A.  PRIDE,  General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Suite  No.  361  Norfolk,  Virginia 

A  SUCCESSFUL  BUILDER  RETIRING 
from  business  will  dispose  of  his  choice 
New  York  City  Realty  on  terms  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  buyer.  Smaller  parcels 
anywhere  with  $5,000— #100.000.  Cash  favor- 
ably considered.  HELLMAN,  471  West 
End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

AGENTS     WANTED 

AGENTS -GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A 
HOUSEHOLD  Specialty  proposition  that 
will  bring  you  $40  to  $75  a  week. 

AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  CO.. 
Div.  L,  LEMONT,  ILLS. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Remington  Typewriter  only  $18.75.  Most 
interesting  proposition  ever  made.  Bargains 
in  every  'make,  Price  from  $5.00  up.  Get 
our  agents  prices.  Standard  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  v.iluable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLA R.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


OWN  A  BUSINE.SS.  MAKE  BIG  MO- 
NEY. Be  independent.  Start  during  spare 
time  at  liome  and  grow  fast.  Mail  Order  or 
local.  We,  a-i  manufacturers,  have  a  new 
"tested  out"  selling  plan  that  will  make  big 
money  for  our  co-workers.  Newly  patented 
everyday  necessities  of  positive  merit.  Re- 
peat orders.  We  train  you.  Are  now  ready 
to  add  representatives  in  all  localities.  Get 
out  of  the  "rut"  and  write  me  for  full  outline 
of  (copyrighted)  plans,  sworn  statements  and 
positive  proof.  Grasp  this  opportunity  by 
writing  me  today.    J.  M.  Pease,  Pres. 

J.  M.  PEASK  MFG.  CO., 
613  Pease  Bldg..  Main  St.,        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps    water   Dy    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
RiFB  Ram  Co.. 2197  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


DEBATERS  !    You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  clubwomen,  writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  help  you  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  AlbaMV,  Ind. 


.«;PEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH,  ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY or  CLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"FOREST  HOME"  VIRGINIA  HAMS. 

From  comfed  yearling  pigs.  Cured  on  the 
farm  by  the  old  Southern  method.  Tender 
and  infinitely  more  tasty  than  the  packing- 
house kind.  8  to  16  lbs.  36c.  lb.  Shipped  any- 
where. Freight  paid  on  100  lbs.  "  Forest 
Home" Country  Sausage.  Clean, wholesome, 
delicious.  Made  from  little  pigs  and  pure 
spices.  In  5,  10,  20  or  50  lb.  boxes.  Each 
pound  wrapped  in  parchment.  20c.  lb. 
Forest  Ho.me  Fakm  Purcellville,  Va. 


Are  You  a  Unitarian  Without  Knowing  It? 
"The  Modern  Conception  of  God,"  "Salva- 
tion by  Character,"  and  other  Unitarian  liter- 
ature sent  free  upon  application  to  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Stone,  1.56  Beech  Street,  Roslindale,  Mass. 


Kennel    D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  g 


HOUNDS 


Irifih  Wolfhounds.  Norwegian  Bear- 
hounds,  Russian  Wolfhounds  ;  Fox,  Blood, 
Deer,  (Jat  Hounds,  Trained  and  Pups.  50 
page  illustrated  catalog.  5  cent  stamp. 
ROOK  WOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 

ENGLISH    BULLDOGS 


KiiKlisli  BiilldoKtu  suitable  for  Christmas 
uifts,  brf(i  from  world's  Kreiitest  prize  win- 
ners; every  maturel  iloc  R  winner.  Heiuui- 
ful  puppies  reach  for  immediate  shipment. 
Booklets.  Uor«bCKl«r  Kennels,  Benton  llarbor.Mlch. 


GREAT    DANES 


GRE.tT  UANKS  FOR  SALK.— Their  charftcter- 
isticaare  courage,  gentleness  affection,  rc- 
lifthility  of  tcmiier,  iutivit>,  strength  and 
intelligence.  IFio.KI  per  pup.  net  cash  with 
order,  f  .o.b.  here.  CharlcB  Rolbarh,  O'Kallon.  III. 


AIREDALES 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.     J.     III'TLER 
•»7  Pine  Street  .\ew  York 


For  Sale.  Three  tine  female  Airedale  pups. 
St.v  month.s  old.  Champion  stoek.  Get 
pedigree.  ?in.o<i  for  quick  sale.  UNN 
BROS..  R.  F.  D..  South  Zanesville.  O. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Buy  an  Airedale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  4U0.  The  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  In  addition  tobeing  perfect  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectors  of  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunter.-^  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  .A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  $25  to  $.50,  according  to  (juality. 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  59l.h  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  .Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 

FOX    HOUNDS 

July  and  Birdsong  Foxhounds.— Roquemore 
&  Co.'s  Celebrated  Red  Foxhounds.  The 
fastest  and  gamest  running  dogs  in  the. South. 
Every  dog  guaranteed,  if  you  want  the  best 
write  us  for  particulars.  Address  Roquemore 
&  Co.,  Thomaston,  Upson  Co.,  Ga. 

POINTERS 

We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  finest  bird  dogs  in  America.  Pointers 
and  .Setters.  Dogs.  Bitches  and  Puppies  for 
sale.  Dogs  that  are  trained  on  Ouail. Grouse, 
Woodcock.  Ducks,  Snipe.  Etc 

■■'.el  Kiver   l-':irtii  Kennels 

Rni  .\ii.  .'I!)M.  l^orthington,  Ind. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Round  the  World 

Including  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, Jan.  22. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Four  Magniliceiit   Tours, 
Jan.  2;,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  20,  June  28. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 

Egypt  with  or  without  the  Holy 
Land,  including  Mediterranean 
Countries,  Jan.  H.  Jan.  22,  Feb.  ig. 

JAPAN 

Cherrv  Blossom  Tours.    Trans-Si- 
berian Route  optional. 
I'eb.  14.  March  13. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

.Spain,  Algeria,  Italy  &  Riviera 
Frequent  departures  Jan.  to  May. 

Various  tours  of  eaoli  typo  —  Small  Parties, 
Idi'al  Leaders  -Tlio  l>p»t  t>f  cviTytliitiB 

Sftidfur  hook  th'tt  iiitirests  i/ou. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306   Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


I 


The  Riviera 
IXAL-sr 

and    E  G."V"I»T" 

ADRIATIC  ^^  CEDRIG 

Ihe  Largest  Mediterranean 
Sieamirs 

JAN.  7  JAN.  21  FEB.  18  MAR.4 

Five  Thousand  Miles  of  Delight 

Panama  Canal 

W^CSTlMDieS 

and  South  Amcrica 

LAURENTIC  i<  MEGANTIC 

Two  Liirg'st  and  Newest  in 
the  Trade 

JAN.  8  JAN.  22  FEB.  8  FEB.  22 

28  and  29  Days.    $175  and  Upward 

Passenger  Department 

9  BROADWAY        NEW  YORK 


HAUTAUQU 


lORlENTALTOURSl 

Sailing:    Ian.. 21   Jan.   30  and   Feb.  18,  1913. 

The  finest  obtainable  throuehout. 
.Special  Comfort  Tour,  F.GYin'and  PALES- 
TINE, May  10,  $470;  Four  Sunday  School 
Convention  Tours;  Fifteen  Tours  to  Europe, 
Norway  and  Russia. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

WTnterTnd  spring  tours 

GIBRALTAR.  ALGIERS.  ITALY.  RIVIERA,  SWITZ- 
ERLAND, FRANCE,  SPAIN.      Ui.iUr,st  Claas 

UK    HOrTEK    TOlllS    CO.,    The    Flalirun,    N.    T. 

'Estalilislicd  1879) 

Europe  Plp'i^?  $260 

I 1}    Bi'St  routes.  ^. 

liest  iniinimeiueni.  besttestinionialit.  and  the 
lowest  prues  in  the  world. 
TheTEMPLETOURS. 8  BeaconSt..  Boston. Mass. 

Karjpt.  falestiii*",  <;reecc,  Jan.  2h,  April 
!).  Co-operative.  I'.est  value.  Lowest  price. 
ThorouKli,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
.Small  select  i)arty.  Conducted  bv  Prof  Libhy. 
LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 

EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season—  Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Adrantaies 
IMIVE  lOIR.S     <;l.K>SKAI.I,S.  W.  T. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  *i.'»v"l  > 

l.ith  year.  Select  sprinij  and  summer  tours. 
Send  /or  illustrated  booklet  whh  maps 
Johnson  Toars,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

.Sixth    Reason.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet 
The    Dean  Tonn._161   Deronshire^^*..  Boston 
Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours 
for  1913.'      They  cover  three 
distinctive    grades   ot    travel 

WALTER  H  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg,  Boston 


EUROPE 


^  t-  »_      -^OOtJT      T-F^/WEt 


&   T-e>c»«» 


Around 
the  World 

From  .San  Fiancisco  Feb. 
fi,  lludays— $6.')Oup 
including  all  necessary 
expenses 


lS>VEDEM  AND  DENMARK. 

SCAIMOIIS/WI/VIN  TRAVEL  tiClK'- AO 

IS  OROAOWAy.  OEf^L.  ACCf*4CV,    INEV*^  yOKK  CITI» 


Top 

thel 


anama 


Canal 


W f^t  liKiies,  Herniiida  and 
the  .Spanish  Main. 

9  CRUISES  by  .S.   S.  Vic- 

t"i  i;i  l.iiise  and  the  .S.  S. 
M'lltke  iliiriiig  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  Apl. 

S.  S.  CINCINNATI 

(17,000  Tons)  29  days  from 
NewVork  l-"eb.ist.  2crtiises 
from  New  Orleans,  Jan  23, 
l''eb.  10,  by  S.S.  Kronprinz- 
essin  Cecilie. 

Weekly  Tours 

to  JAMAICA  and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Cnba.Hayli, Colombia, Costa  Rica 

by  "FKINZ"  and  other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 


Write  for  full  information 
Hamburg-American   Line 


AROUND  theWORLD 

^ollr  months'  1  our de  Luxe  leaves  New 
York  Jan.  11.  Small  private  party.  In- 
clusive Fare  51525. 

EGYPT  and  the  NILE 

Cook's  luxurious  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  during  the  season  for  the 
First  and  Second  Cataracts,  the  Sudan, 
etc.  .Also  elegrant  private  steamers  and 
Dahabeahs  for  private  parties. 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

4Hth  Annual  .Series  of  inclusive-rate  tours 
to  Kgypt,  the  Nile,  and  Holy  Land.  Six 
Tours  during  Jan.,  Feb.  and  March. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Next  departure  January  tl 
Our  complete  chain  0/ 15^  offices 
A  rotittdthe  II  'orld/urntshes  un- 
equalled and  unique  facilities. 

Send  /or  /'ro^ranuue  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  I'.roadway,  2H4  I'ifth  .Ave..  New  York 

Boston,    Philadelphia,   Chicago, 

San     Francisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal.  Toronto,  etc 

Cook's    Travellers'    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


MflRNTERrcSllROPEftlM 

I  rcPHon.illy    ConiliK-ted    I':ir(lc8ln 
:>l:iv.   Jniip  :iii<l   .liilv   to  I  ho 

I  <'o^ri\i-:.\T  .i\i>  iiiiiTiMi  isi.ics 
:voit\v  iv.<<wioi»i':\  a  iiic.wM.ticK 

SI  Nl)  Kolt   ITlMlt.MtlF-S 
II 'e  have  unequalled /acilities /or  hooking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  /rom 
Ne^v  York  or  Boston.     Write  J  or  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

George  £.  .Marstebr 

248  WasliinKlon  St  .  Boston    31  W.  30th  St  .  N.  Y. 


University  Travel 


TUF,  MKDITKKRANKAN 
TIIK  >'IL1-; 
PAI-KSTI.M': 
GRKKCK 

Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
(Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athena  in  (Ireece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
.Send/or  illustrated  announcement, 
BUREAU   OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinitv  Place,  Boston 
New  York  Office  22.i  Fifth  Ave 


TRAVEL   WITH   DUNNING 

EGYPT  AN  I;  PALESTINE 
January.  Febrrarv.  .March,  April.  May.  June. 
AROUNl)  THE  WORLD 
March    (sh    rti.    October   (longi. 
S  PR  I  NO  A  N  I )  SU  M  M  ER , tours  to  Europe. 
World's  Sunday  Sch<iol  Convention.  Zurich. 
Private  parties  a  specialty 

II.  w.  ni'\.\i.\v  a-  <«». 

102  Conrr'-iraKi'nal   Hoair     ...     Kostoo,  Mssi. 
Sprerklri  i^all  Kid;.       San  Fraoclteo 
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$200  to  $300  Cut  Off  Price  of  Each  Plot 

Executors'  Sale— New  York  City  Estate 

Must  Sell  Immediately  35  Plots  in  the  Heart  of  Best  Residential  Borough 
to    Close    an   Estate — A    Holiday    Gift    That    Will    Increase    in    Value 


This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  prudent  investors  with  small 
capital  to  acquire  valuable  New  York  City  real  estate,  either  for  a  liome 
or  for  investment  purposes.  Just  35  plots  remain  imsold  in  the  fastest 
growing  section  of  Neiv  York  City — Weiterleigh,  Boroug;h  of  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  "The  most  prog^ressive  and  public  spirited  commiuiity  in 
tlie  Ignited  States,"  according  to  Hon.  George  Cromwell,  President 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City. 

All  improvements  are  on  the  property;  there  are  no  assessments; 
300  residences  alreaily  built,  and  a  score  more  in  course  of  building; 
there  is  a  large  Public  School  and  church;  streets  well  paved,  including 
15  miles  of  granolithic  sidewalk,  curb  and  gutter;  ample  sewers,  water 
mains,  gas  and  electric  lights.  Splendid  trolley  car  service.  A  beautiful 
residential  section  with  all  New  York  City  conveniences  and  amusements, 
including  free  band-concerts  in  the  park  during  the  summer  months. 

Only  40  minvtesfrom  the  great  New  York  banking  district,  Wall 
Street,  Stock  Exchange,  etc.,  by  municipal  express  ferry  service— the 
fastest  and  best  in  the  world.  When  the  tunnel  is  completed  it  will 
bring  this  district  within  15  minutes  of  this  section. 

It  is  strictly  a  home  colony — fully  80%  of  the  residents  owning  their 
own  homes.      Such  well-known  people  as  Edwin    Markham,  the  poet — 


Florence  Morse  Kingsiey,  the  novelist — M.  P.  Mosley,  President  and 
Editor-in-Chief  New  York  Commercial,  and  many  other  prominent  peo- 
ple live  here.  Ex-Gov.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  now  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  ex-Gov.  John  P.  St.  John,  Hon.  E.  S.  Rawson — are  some  of 
the  distinguished  persons  who  have  purchased  plots. 

The  few  plots  remaining  unsold  can  be  bought  on  remarkably  easy 
terms  by  LITERARY  DIGEST  readers,  and  at  a  price  as  low  as 
property  located  in  small  communities  where  rapid  and  large  profits  in 
real  estate  are  unknown. 

Do  you  know  that  one  out  of  every  eighteen  people  of  the  entire 
ninety  million  population  of  the  United  States  lives  in  New  York  Cityi* 

John  Jacob  Astor  left  a  fortune  worth  $100,000,000— most  of  it 
made  in  New  York  City  real  estate.  The  Astors  accumulated  their 
fortunes  by  buying  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City,  and  holding  on  to 
their  purchases.  That  was  years  ago.  Opportunities  for  large  profits 
to-day  are  even  greater  than  when  the  Astors  first  began  to  buy. 
Why  not  buy  notv  F 

For  a  safe,  profitable  investment  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  this 
opportunity  can  scarcely  be  duplicated  anywhere. 


This  House  Built  2  Years  Ago — Owner  Refuses  to  sell  at  $2,000  Profit 

Andrew  Carnegie  says  :       "Land  will  not  burn  up,  it  cannot  be  stolen  or  carried  away.      It 
is  always  permanent  and  staple.  Wise   is  the  man  who  makes  his  investment  in  good  land.  " 


Small  Monthly  Payments 

If  you  want  the  best  selection, 
send  $500  at  once  as  first  pay- 
ment and  I  shall  allot  best  choice 
of  unsold  plots  in  order  received. 
Future  payments  will  be  $i.oo 
per  month  for  each  $ioo  the  lot 
costs,  payable  first  of  each  month, 
commencing  January  i,  1913. 
That  is,  if  you  wish  a  f  1000  plot, 
mail  fj.oo  at  once,  and  f  10.00  a 
month  thereafter;  commencing 
January  i,  191^;  if  yo"  wish  a 
tqoo  plot,  monthly  payments  will 
be  fg.oo,  and  other  plots  in  same 
proportion. 

A  Real  Holiday  Present 

It  is  easy  to  own  land  in  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  Only 
a  small  payment  each  month — 
you  won  t  miss  it — and  in  a  little 
while  you  will  own  a  plot  in  New 
York  City.  It  will  be  a  gift  that 
may  make  old  age  comfortable. 
Every  one  should  put  some  money 
in  good  real  estate.  It  is  the 
safest  of  all  investments. 

Send  your  order  at  once  with 
f  5;  or  (you  may  wire  order  at  my 
expense  and  send  first  payment 
Jjy  mail)  to  B.  h .  Funk,  Manager, 

West  New  Brighton  P.O.,  New  York  City,  giv- 
inp  the  priced  lot  you  wish,  and  I  will  select 
the  best  of  the   unsold   i>l()ts  of   this   special 
ffer.  FIRST  COME,  BEST  SELECTION. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED— That  is,  if 
vou  are  not  satisfied  with  the  selecticm 
for  any  reason,  you  may  at  any  time 
within    three   months    have    all   the 
money  paid  by  you  refunded  and.the 
order  cancelled,  or   you   may  ex- 
hange  your  |)lot  for  any  other 
unsold  U)t  on  an  ecjuitable  basis. 
YOUR  MONEY  SAFE-PROF- 
'<-"V     ITS  SURE     It  voM  prefer  to 
M-e  our  lidokiet  and  map, 
•oX     aTid  have  additional  in- 
formation   ijefore   or- 
cring,  sign  and  mail 
this  coupon   or  a 
I  opy  of  it. 

Addreti     B.    F. 
FUNK.     Mgr. 

Went  New 

BrlRhton 

P    0.. 

NewYork 

City 


See  the  Price  Reductions 


Specia 

Prices 

4  Plots 

at  5  700 

List 

price 

$   yoo 

5   " 

"   800 

" 

1000 

2     ' ' 

"   1000 

" 

1200 

,>  " 

"   1100 

1500 

i     " 

"   1200 

.( 

i5cx> 

4  " 

"   1400 

1700 

6 

"   1500 

" 

1800 

5 

'"   1600 
1700 

:: 

1850 
2000 

B.  F.  FUNK. 
Wc»t  New 
Brighton    P.    O 
New  York  City 

riease  setid  me  map,  easy      y^^ 
terms  and  full  information  of 
your  executors'  sale  of  lots  in 
\Vesferleigh. 


Signed  by 


Address 


A'/-:s//>/-xr/-:  /.v   mv-.s/v-av. /;/.,,, 

Westerleigh  in  Close  Touch  with  the 
Business  District  of  New  York  City 

Westerleigh  is  not  a  suburban  town,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  city  itself,  right  in  the  heart  of  Richmond 
Borougn,  near  to  Manhattan  and  only  forty  minutes 
from  the  business  centre  of  New  Y'ork  City.  Most 
of  the  residents  (about  i,!;oo)  have  their  business  in 
Manhattan.  Westerleigh  is,  in  fact,  closer  to  the 
business  centre  than  much  of  the  residential  section 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  and  the  upper  part  of  Man 
hattan. 

Wonderful  Activity  in  Real  Estate 

in  Westerleigh 

More  lots  are  changing  hands  and  more  contracts 
being  given  out  for  building  homes  for  those  who 
have  selected  Westerleigh  to  live  in  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Boro\igh.  This  is  a  great  chance 
for  an  investment  in  a  rapidly  growing  part  of  New- 
York  City,  and  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  an 
estate  must  be  settled  quickly  that  the  few  remain- 
ing plots  are  being  offered  now  at  exceptional  prices. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  .Staten  Island — the  rush  of  home-seekers 
to  the  Borough,  the  subway  -  now  assured — the  mil- 
lions being  spent  for  improvements  by  the  City, 
remove  all  (juestion  as  to  whether  real  estate  invest- 
ments will  pay. 


Life  Insurance  Free 

If  you  should  die,  after  making 
six  monthly  payments,  and  are 
not  over  fifty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  the  plot  will  be 
deeded  to  your  estate  without 
any  additional  payments  being 
required. 

8  Monthly  Payments 
Free 

To  each  purchaser  of  a  plot  at  this  final  sale  we 
will  give  eight  coupons  each  good  for  one  monthly 
payment.  Thatiis,  if  you  select  a  plot  at  $1500  you 
will  receive  eight  coupons  each  good  for  $15  to  be 
used  as  a  payment  on  the  plot— one  to  be  used  each 
year,  or  one  to  be  used  with  each  12  payments.  The 
eight  coupons  for  a  f  1500  plot  will  have  a  cash  value 
of  $120;  for  a  f  1000  plot,  of  $80,  etc. 

Two  Lots  at  Price 
of    One 

These  plots  are  forty  feet  wide— nearly  twice  the 
width  of  the  average  city  lot — practically  two  lots 
for  the  price  of  one.  Every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  value  of  the  plots  will  quadruple  within  three 
or  four  years.  The  chances  of  getting  New  Y'ork 
City  plots  ;it  i)rices  of  lots  in  inland  towns  will  very 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  repeat  WEST- 
ERLEICH  IS  FULLY  DEVELOPED;  it  is 
growing  constantly,  and  the  homes  of  leading  New 
York  business  men  have  been  located  here  during: 
the  past  twenty  years. 
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INTENTIONS  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 


A  DEAF  EAR  will  be  turned  bj'  the  Progressives  to  the  siren 
calls  of  the  Republican  party;  they  ^\ill  immediately 
^  launch  a  campaign  in  every  State  to  gain  control  of 
Congress  by  the  election  of  Progressive  representatives  in  1914; 
they  will  establish  a  general  national  headquarters  in  New  York, 
^ith  a  publicity  branch  in  Washington;  and  thcj'  still  look  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  leadership.'and  regard  him  as  their  Presi- 
dential candidate  for  1916.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  brought 
to  light  bj'  the  national  conference  of  Progressive  leaders  in 
Chicago  last  week — a  gathering  whose  spirit  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  exclamation  of  an  evangehst  present:  "This 
is  not  politics;    it  is  religion." 

To  many  skeptics  outside  the  Progressive  fold,  however,  the 
Chicago  conference  appears  to  be  not  only  polities,  but  polities 
animated  and  controlled  ])y  the  personal  ambitions  of  one  very 
human  being.  "The  battle  at  Chicago  last  June  was  not  fought 
for  an  issue  or  a  principle,  but  for  a  man,"  declares  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  and  this  later  gathering  in  the  same  place  is 
"for  the  eminentlj'  practical  purpose  of  seizing  the  machinery 
of  the  Republican  party."  And  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.) 
agrees  that  what  seems  to  be  "heroic  fanaticism"  is  in  reality 
"Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan  for  keeping  his  followers  in  shape  to  seize 
the  Republican  machinerj-  whenever  and  wherever  a  chance 
is  presented."  Not  so  specific  is  the  charge  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  concedes  that  a  popular  vote  of  some 
four  millions  affords  the  Progressives  excuse  for  taking  them- 
selves seriouslj^  but  complains  that  "they  are  standing  for 
everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular."  "No  person- 
ally conducted  party  has  ever  lasted  very  long  or  has  ever 
inspired  the  confidence  of  the  American  people,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.).  If  the  Progressives  were  really 
progressive,  argues  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  they  would 
take  an  advanced  stand  against  the  enormous  cost  of  militarism, 
"the  chief  cause  of  industrial  unrest,  acute  povertj',  and  crime 
in  the  civilized  world  to-day."  Continuing  its  arraignment  the 
Boston  paper  says: 

"The  ' Progi-essives '  profess  the  utmost  sympathy  with  every 
honest  effort  for  the  relief  of  human  misery  and  degradation, 
but — refuse  to  indorse  the  effort  to  stop  war,  the  chief  cause  of 
luiman  miserj'  and  degradation 

"That  a  party  caUing  itself  'Progressive,'  then,  should  shuffle 
and  evade  on  the  chief  issue  of  human  progress,  to-day,  while 
pottering  around  on  the  second-rate  issues  of  the  initiative  and 


referendum,  the  recall,  and  a  number  of  merelj'  State  issues, 
is  one  of  the  rankest  exhibitions  of  political  cowardice  seen  in 
the  field  of  American  politics  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
group  of  'Progressives'  in  conference  at  Chicago,  this  week,  are 
worthy  to  bear  their  self-assumed  title  only  in  a  spirit  of  rank 
sarcasm.    They  'progress'  like  the  crab — backwards." 

When  it  comes  to  criticism,  however,  this  is  a  field  where  the 
Colonel  is  right  at  home,  and  he  comes  back  -with  as  good  as 
he  gets.  "It  is  folly  for  the  Republicans  to  waste  time  in  think- 
ing of  any  attempt  to  lure  us  back  into  the  organization  that 
they  have  made  of  such  a  character  that  no  honest  man  can 
be  in  it,"  declares  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Chicago.  And  in  his 
key-note  speech  he  goes  on  to  define  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Progressive  party  and  to  take  issue  "with  those  who  argue 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  third  party  because  the  old  parties  are 
capable  of  assimilating  progressive  ideas.    He  saj's  in  part: 

"We  have  accomplished  more  in  ninety  days  than  ever  any 
other  partj^  in  our  history  accomplished  in  such  a  length  of  time. 
We  have  forced  all  parties  and  candidates  to  give  at  least  lip 
service  to  Progressive  principles.  In  this  brief  campaign  we 
have  overthrown  the  powerful  and  corrupt  machine  that  be- 
trayed and  strangled  the  Republican  party 

"We  stand  for  every  principle  set  forth  in  our  platform.  We 
stand  for  the  purging  of  the  roll  of  American  public  life  by 
driving  out  of  politics  the  big  bosses  who  thwart  the  popular 
will,  who  rely  on  corruption  as  a  political  instrument,  and  who 
serve  the  cause  of  privilege. 

"But  the  function  of  the  new  party  is  not  limited  to  securing 
the  enactment  of  the  measures  advocated  in  the  new  party's 
platform  and  the  retirement  of  a  few  bosses.  Our  purpose  is 
to  keep  up  a  continuous  campaign  for  social  and  infiustrial 
justice  and  for  genuine  government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 

Such  a  campaign,  says  the  Colonel,  can  not  be  expected  from 
any  party  which  is  partly  reactionary;  "and  at  their  best 
both  the  old  parties  are  partly,  and  they  are  usually  dominantly, 
reactionary."     In  fact,  he  holds  that 

"Substantially  the  old  parties  are  but  wings  of  the  same 
party  of  reaction  and  privilege.  There  is  now  no  natural  definite 
difference  between  them.  They  are  two  organizations  main- 
tained to  secure  special  privileges  and  benefits.  Ultimately 
all  the  progressives  who  still  cling  to  the  two  old  parties  will 
have  to  come  uith  us  in  order  to  effect  the  needed  improvements 
in  political  conditions,  in  the  efficiency  of  government  and  in 
financial  and  industrial  standards." 

As  the  financial  backers  of  the  Bull  Moose  campaign  have 
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been  made  the  subject  of  sneering  criticism,  it  is  interesting  to 
hear  what  the  Colonel  has  to  say  on  this  topic: 

"I  believe  that  political  parties  should  be  controlled  by,  and 
be  paid  for  as  far  as  possible  by,  the  actual  men  and  women 
who  vote  at  elections.  I  do  not  insist  upon  any  absolute  equality 
in  campaign  gifts,  and  1  am  willing  that  the  party  should  take 
the  large  campaign  contribution,  if  honestly  offered  without 
condition  or  reservation,  on  exactly  the  same  terms  and  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as 
the  small  contribution. 
The  real  test  of  sucli  gifts 
to  a  political  party  is  the 
motive,  not  the  size. 

''The  broader,  however, 
•we  make  the  basis  of  our 
dues-paying  membership 
and  the  larger  we  make 
the  number  of  our  one- 
dollar,  two-dollar,  and 
twentj'-dollar  contribu- 
tors, the  better  is  it  for 
the  Progressive  party  and 
for  political  morality  in 
general." 


confirmation  of  their  belief  that  the  Progressive  party  has  dis- 
covered "  the  only  road  of  progress."  To  the  New  York  Mail 
the  movement  represents  "the  fourth  great  rallj'  of  the  people 
of  America": 

"Independence,  emancipation,  sound  money  marked  the 
getting  together  of  the  people  in  177G,  1860,  and  1896.  Social 
and  industrial  justice  is  the  animating  principle  of  the  four 
millions  who  have  taken  up  the  new  crusade  of  1912,  and  are 

carrving     it     forward     to 
1914  and  1916." 


HEY. LETS  GET  ToCETher. 

COMC  ON    BACK  AND  JOIN 
05 -UNDER  OUR  FLAG" 

""    ^     'X' 
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Copyrighted  by  John  T.  McCutcheon. 

AN   INVITATION   TO   JOI 


He  sounds  a  trumpet 
call  to  every  Progressive 
member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  and  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  push  Pro- 
gressive measures,  and 
urges  them  also  to  "sup- 
port legislation  that  will 
•carry  out  our  principles 
regardless  of  what  party 
may  introduce  it."  After 
touching  on  the  problems 
of  rural  life  and  farm  fi- 
nance, deriding  "the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of 
judges  to  rule  the  people," 
and  denouncing  "the  re- 
actionaries" for  their  efforts  "to  turn  the  Constitution  into  a 
fetish  for  the  obstruction  of  justice,"  he  goes  on  to  ask  support 
for  the  two  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  Senator 
Bristow.  One  of  these  amendments  would  make  even  a  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  reversible  by  popular  vote,  and 
the  other  would  give  the  President  and  the  people  the  power  to 
enact  laws  over  the  head  of  Congress.     He  adds: 

"The  adoption  of  these  Bristow  amendments,  including  that 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
will  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  secure  the  passage  of  desirable 
laws  and  to  keep  them  in  efficient  shape  on  the  statute  book." 

The  Colonel's  battle-cry  of  no  compromise,  no  deals,  no 
affiliations  with  either  of  the  old  parties,  was  wildlj^  cheered  by 
the  1,.'3(X)  leading  Progressives  who  constituted  his  audience,  the 
correspondents  tell  us.  "The  sight  here  presented,  of  members 
of  a  political  party  that  technically  has  just  lost  an  election, 
meetitig  immediately  thereafter  in  a  spirit  of  triumph,  is  unique 
in  political  aiuials,"  declares  Senator  IJevcridge.  Correspondents 
report  that  no  single  note  of  discord  made  itself  heard  during  tlu; 
entire  proceedings,  cither  when  the  conference  unanimously 
acclaimed  the  Colonel  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1916,  or  when  Mr.  Perkins  was  thanked  for  his  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  and  retained  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  harmonj'  is  regarded  by  the  Chicago  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World  as  evidence  merely  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  domination — a  domination  so  complete  that  !'none 
of  the  sore  spots  was  revealed  to  the  naked  eye." 

Progressive  papers  naturally  find  in  the  proceedings  at  Chicago 
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N   THE   REAR    GUARD. 
—McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


"The  Progressive  party 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  new 
order  will  move  forward, 
because  behind  it  there  is 
the  driving  force  of  a  eon- 
temporary  thought  that 
is  as  deep  as  it  is  -mde- 
spread,"  declares  the 
Washington  T'mes(Prog.), 
which  adds:  "It  is  the 
political  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times."  The 
Progressive  party  would 
still  have  a  mission  to 
perform,  says  the  New 
York  Press  (Prog.),  "even 
if  the  Republican  party 
could  get  rid  of  its  Pen- 
roses  and  Barneses  and  re- 
organize wth  the  progres- 
sive element  in  control": 

"At  the  South,  for  in- 
stance, the  Progressive 
party  can  break  up  a  con- 
dition harmful  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation. 
The  solid  South  is  a  men- 
ace to  our  political  health 
through  the  continued 
supremacy  of  one  political  party.  To  have  a  one-party  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  to  destroy  political  equality.  The 
equilibrium  of  practical  popular  government  should  be  restored 
in  the  South.  The  Republican  party  can  not  restore  it.  The 
Progressive  party  can  break  up  the  solid  South  and  can  put  it 
on  an  equalitj'  with  the  North;  and  it  can  do  this  without  com- 
bating the  South's  insurmountable  racial  prejudice. 

"The  Progressive  party's  chief  mission,  however,  is  to  keep 
aloft  a  standard  to  which  all  progressives  in  all  parties  can 
repair." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  an  independent  paper  which  supports 
Woodrow  Wilson,  reminds  the  Democrats  that  the  Progressives 
"can  only  climb  to  power  on  Democratic  inaction  or  mistakes." 
The  same  paper  characterizes  the  Chicago  conference  as  "a 
very  striking  and  possibly  important  political  drama";  and  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

"But  it  would  l)e  a  mistake  to  consider  it  purely  as  a  political 
melotlrama.  It  is  that  to  a  verj-  large  extent  because  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  largely  composed  of  melodramatic  impulses  and 
motives,  but  the  god  of  the  Progressive  nuichine  has  a  carefullj- 
dig(>sted  nu>thod  in  his  melt)dranui  and  is  a  master  of  the  science 
of  practical  politics.  Behind  the  sound  and  fury  of  utterances 
designed  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  is  a  certain  power 
of  gauging  public  sontinu-nt  and  a  careful  study  of  the  national 
situation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  foam  about  the  movement, 
l)ut  there  could  not  be  so  much  foam  unless  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  water.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  dealing,  in  his 
I)eculiar  way,  with  real  conditions  as  he  sees  them,  and  it  is  not 
tile  part  of  wisdom  in  his  political  opponents  to  ignore  that  fact. 
Wli(>tlier  the  Progressi\e  party  shall  remain  a  permanent  and 
iiitlueiitial  factor  in  politics  depends  upon  three  things — Mr. 
Roosevelt,  his  associates,  and  the  Democratic  party." 
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THE   MIIl.\GE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


OLD  DOCTORS  TO  TKY  NEW  DOPE. 

— Richards  hi  the  Pliiladelphla  North  American. 


WHERE   IS  THE   S.  P.  C.  A.? 


PRESIDENT  TAFT   ON   FREEING   THE 
PHILIPPINES 

IT  IS  NOT  as  a  defeated  candidate  defending  a  rejected 
policy,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  but  "as  a 
disinterested  statesman  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  Filipinos,"  that 
President  Tait  in  his  message  to  Congress  discusses  the  question 
of  Philippine  independence.  And  his  counsel  on  this  subject 
is  peculiarly  timely  because  the  Jones  Bill,  now  pending,  aims  to 
give  the  islands  qualified  self-government  at  once  and  complete 
independence  at  the  end  of  eight  years.  The  President's  "clear 
analysis  of  the  situation"  is  welcomed  by  the  Baltimore  News 
(Prog.)  because  "not  a  small  proportion  of  the  Democratic  press 
is  insistently  demanding"  definite  action  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  Jones  Bill.  Many  papers  agree  with  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  that  the  most  forceful  part  of  Mr. 
Taft's  message  is  the  section  deaHng  with  the  Philippines,  and 
that  "there  is  no  person  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  subject" 
than  the  man  who,  as  their  first  American  Governor,  studied 
sympathetically  both  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  the 
Filipinos. 

The  Jones  Bill,  Mr.  Taft  informs  Congress,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  "we  have  now  discharged  our  trusteeship  to  the 
Filipino  people  and  our  responsibility  for  them  to  the  world,  and 
that  they  are  now  prepared  for  self-government  as  well  as  na- 
tional sovereignty."  These  assumptions,  he  declares,  "are  abso- 
lutely without  justification."  Even  a  "present  declaration  of 
future  independence"  would  "retard  progress  by  the  dissension 
and  disorder  it  would  arouse,"  and  would  amount,  in  fact,  to  "a 
disguised  policy  of  scuttle."  Moreover,  "it  would  make  the 
helpless  Filipino  the  football  of  Oriental  policies,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  guaranty  of  their  independence  which  we  would  be 
powerless  to  enforce."  As  proof  that  our  task  of  educating  the 
Filipinos  is  still  far  from  finished,  the  President  points  out  that  at 
present,  "under  liberal  franchise  privileges,"  "only  about  3  per 
cent,  of  the  Filipinos  vote  and  only  o  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
said  to  read  the  public  press."  "  Freed  from  American  control, 
the  integrating  forces  of  a  common  education  and  a  common 
language  will  cease,  and  the  educational  system  now  well 
started  will  slip  back  into  inefficiency  and  disorder."     Without 


our  rule,  says  the  President,  the  inlands  would  also  lose  almost 
everything  that  they  have  gained  under  that  control  along  the 
lines  of  commercial  development  and  sanitation.  Of  the  gradual 
process  of  training  the  Filipinos  for  self-government  we  read: 

"Within  the  last  dozen  years  they  have  gradually'  been  given 
complete  autonomy  in  the  municipahties,  the  right  to  elect  two- 
thirds  of  the  pro\incial  governing  boards,  and  the  lower  house  of 
the  insular  legislature.  They  have  four  native  members  out  of 
nine  members  of  the  commission,  or  upper  house.  The  chief 
justice  and  two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  about  one-half  of 
the  higher  judicial  positions,  and  all  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
are  natives.  In  the  classified  ci\il  service  the  proportion  of 
Filipinos  increased  from  51  per  cent,  in  1904  to  67  per  cent,  in 
1911.  Thus  to-day  all  the  municipal  employees,  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  provincial  employees,  and  GO  per  cent,  of 
the  officials  and  employees  of  the  central  government  are 
Fihpinos." 

The  President  concludes  with  this  plea: 

"Our  true  course  is  to  pursue  steadily  and  courageously  the 
path  we  have  thus  far  followed;  to  guide  the  Filipinos  into 
self-sustaining  pursuits;  to  continue  the  cultivation  of 
sound  political  habits  through  education  and  political  prac- 
tise; to  encourage  the  diversification  of  industries,  and  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  their  industrial  education  by  conserva- 
tively approved  cooperative  methods,  at  once  checking  the 
dangers  of  concentrated  wealth  and  building  up  a  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent citizenship.  We  should  do  all  this  with  a  disinterested 
endeavor  to  secure  for  the  Filipinos  economic  independence 
and  to  fit  them  for  complete  self-government,  with  the  power  to 
decide  eventually,  according  to  their  own  largest  good,  whether 
such  self-government  shall  be  accompanied  by  independence." 

While  the  Democratic  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  agrees  that  any 
measure  looking  toward  immediate  self-government  for  the 
islands  would  be  unwise,  !'it  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
President's  opposition  to  a  Congressional  declaration  promising 
future  independence."  The  Plain  Dealer  can  not  "believe  that 
such  a  declaration  would,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taft,  '  retard  pro- 
gress by  the  dissension  and  disorder  it  would  arouse.'  It  should 
instead,  expedite  progress  by  presenting  a  promise  and  fixing  a 
goal  for  Filipino  ambition  and  patriotism." 

Among  other  papers  that  are  not  entirely  con\nnced  bj-  the 
President's  argument  are  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  the  Baltimore  Siin  (Ind.). 
The  Republican  suspects  him  of  secretly  hoping  for  the  final 
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establishment   of    "a   permanent    imperial    tie"    between    the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Baltimore   paper 
thinks  that  "the  Democratic  party  in  and  out  of  Congress  is 
not  likely  to  agree  -wnth  him"  in  his  "stand- 
pat"  attitude  toward  the  islands. 


BLEASE  AMONG  THE 
GOVERNORS 

JUDGING  from  newspaper  head-lines, 
the  most  interesting,  ii  not  the  most 
important  event  of  the  recent  Gov- 
ernors' conference  at  Richmond,  was  the  sen- 
sation created  by  the  Governor  of  South 
CaroUna.  In  fact,  as  the  New  York  Times 
points  out,  Governor  Blease  was  "the story  " ; 
"the  conference  was  nothing  with  its  discus- 
sions of  vital  subjects  touching  matters  of 
State  and  Federal  Government,  questions  of 
social  and  industrial  justice,  and  the  rest  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  fruitful  meeting." 
But  the  editors  do  not  appear  to  have  settled 
in  their  minds  whether  the  really  important 
doings  of  the  conference  were  simply  robbed 
of  the  limehght  by  the  South  Carolinian 
spectacular  outburst  and  the  emphatic  re- 
buke administered  to  him  by  his  fellows  or 
whether  the  Blease  affair  was  the  only  piece 
of  news  in  a  featureless  convention.  Per- 
haps some  such  scandal  was  needed  to  put  an 
end  to  these  "extra-legal  and  rather  stilted 
conferences,"  remarks  the  New  York  World. 
Each  previous  session  of  the  "House  of  Gov- 
ernors" has  brought  much  editorial  com- 
inendation  of  its  aims  and  optimistic  predictions  of  great 
things  to  come  from  it.  Nor  is  this  note  absent  now.  But 
this  time  there  are  to  be  found  several  thoughtful  editorials 
in  which  doubts  and  fears  notably  triumph  over  hope.  The 
New  York  Herald  sees  "danger  that  the  House  of  Governors  will 
become  lost  in  the  'twilight  zone,'  it  was  to  abolish."     The 


CLpyriglitpd  bjO.  V.  Buck. 

COLE    L.    BLEASE. 


Syracuse  Posl-Slandard  bluntly  asserts  that  "it  hasn't  got  any- 
where," that  it  probably  will  not  "get  anywhere,"  and  that  the 
only  way  legislative  uniformity  is  secured  "is  by  the  absorption 
of  State  rights  and  duties  by  the  Federal 
Government."  Some  reasons  for  the 
"chasm  between  promise  and  performance" 
are  enumerated  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  "The  shifting  character  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  conference  is  bound,"  for  one 
thing,  "to  operate  against  its  success." 

"But  the  chief  causes  for  the  disappoint- 
ment that  the  conference  has  been  to  its 
warmest  advocates  are  not  essential  to  the 
scheme  at  all.  What  can  be  seriously  ex- 
pected as  a  practical  result  of  a  program 
that  sprawls  over  a  series  of  topics,  many 
of  which  do  not  concern  the  majority  of 
the  Governors  assembled?  ...  It  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  chosen  the 
one  topic  of  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
legislation,  and  then  to  have  arranged  for 
speakers  and  discussion  upon  it  that  would 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  and  sent  the  Governors  back  to 
their  respective  capitals  with  the  draft  of  a 
bill  that  should  hold  first  place  in  their 
legislative  programs 

"Then  the  peripatetic  nature  of  the  con- 
ference can  not  be  considered  as  an  aid  to 
the  best  results.  Would  not  its  meetings 
at  a  fixt  place,  say  Washington,  be  more 
conducive  to  practical  accomplishment?" 


Despite  the  severe  criticism  evoked 
by  his  utterances,  he  was  recently 
reelected  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
and  is  thought  to  have  a  good  chance 
for  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate two  years  hence. 


But  it  is  more  encouraging,  perhaps,  to 
note  that  the  Governors  have  adopted  a 
permanent  form  of  organization,  under  the 
name,  The  Governor's  Conference,  with  a 
paid  secretary,  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee. Next  year's  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Colorado  Springs. 
The  Blease  incident,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  consisted  of 
the  Governor's  profane  reassertion  from  the  platform  of  his 
well-known  views  in  favor  of  lynching  for  negroes  in  certain 
cases — "all  that  is  needed  is  that  they  get  the  right  man,  and 
they  who  get  him  will  neither  need  nor  receive  a  trial."  Such 
sentiments  were  promptly  disavowed  individually  by  nearly  all 


A.  WORD  TO  THE  WISE   IS   SUFFICIENT. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


CONGRESS    CONVENES. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


PATRIOTS    IN   THEIR   HOUR  OF   PRACTICALITY. 
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GETTING  READY  TO  LEAVE. 

— Fitz  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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THE   TWO   ORPHANS. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


BEQUESTS 


the  Governors,  and  collectively  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
fey  a  vote  of  14  to  4,  which  declared  for  the  proper  protection  of 
-all  accused  persons.  Governor  Blease  came  back  at  his  col- 
leagues with  a  general  defiance  and  the  information  that  on  Jan- 
uary- 21  next  he  would  enter  upon  his  second  term,  upon  March  4, 
1915.  would  be  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  would  be  "reaping  the  rewards  of  public  service" 
long  after  manN-  of  his  hearers  were  "resting  in  the  retired  shades 
of  |)rivate  life."  Hearing  hisses,  he  shouted:  " Hiss  if  you  must ; 
-only  snakes  and  geese  hiss!" 

It  is  our  dut\'  to  record  the  fact  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  editors  of  all  the  newspapers  we  have  seen,  that  the  ideas, 
words,  and  actions  of  Cole  L.  Blease  are  unworthy  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  great  State.  There  are  words  of  sympathy  for 
South  Carolina,  tho  it  is  also  remembered  that  this  man  was 
reelected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
Strong  words  of  condemnation  of  Governor  Blease  are  found  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  such  representative  Southern  papers  as 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  Houston  Po.s^  Baltimore  San,  Raleigh 
h'ews  and  Observer,  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  and  Montgomery 
Adreiiiser,  and,  in  South  Carolina,  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  Columbia  Slate,  and  Spartansburg  Herald.  Comment 
from  those  journals  in  his  own  State  which  support  Governor 
Blease  is  not  as  yet  available.  Several  editors  offer  interesting 
explanations  of  the  inconsistency  between  the  apparent  un- 
popularity of  Coleman  Livingston  Blease  in  his  own  State  and 
his  equally  apparent  strength  as  a  vote-getter.  We  select  a  few 
illuminating  sentences  from  the  Louisville  Courier' Journal: 

"There  is  an  intelligent  minority  in  South  Carolina  to  which 
Blease  and  his  outbursts  are  gall  and  wormwood.  .  .  .  So  long  as 
the  majority  in  South  Carolina  remain  sufficiently  unenlightened 
to  prefer  the  Cole  Blease  type  of  Governor,  that  is  the  type  of 
Governor  they  will  have.  ...  It  devolves  upon  the  minority,  if 
South  Carolina  is  to  advance  in  enlightenment  beyond  the  stage 
at  which  a  Governor  of  the  Blease  type  is  a  pos.sibihty,  to  do 
missionary  work  between  elections  instead  of  doing  battle  at  elec- 
tion time,  swallowing  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  cursing  the 
'po'  whites'  who  know  no  better  than  to  prefer  as  their  Chief 
Executive  a  man  who  rattles  the  rafters  with  his  declarations  of 
independence  of  law  and  scorn  of  order." 

"So  long  as  there  are  two  parties  in  the  State,  the  stiff-necks 
-and  the  rough-necks,  there  will  be  more  rough-necks  than  stiff- 
necks,"  concludes  Colonel  Watterson's  paper. 


BRITAIN'S  SECOND  PANAMA  PROTEST 

AFRESH  FUSILLADE  from  the  newspapers  hostile  to  the 
Panama  Canal  measure  has  been  started  by  Sir  Edward 
'-  Grey's  formal  note  of  protest,  in  which  the  British  case 
against  the  law  exempting  American  coastwise  ships  from 
Panama  Canal  tolls  is  restated  more  fully.  Many  of  the  opposi- 
tion papers  would  have  Congress  repeal  the  law  at  once,  while 
it  is  held  by  some  that  the  best  w'ay  out  is  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  A  considerable  number  of 
papers  which  supported  the  Panama  Bill  when  it  was  passed 
last  summer  are  as  anxious  as  ever  to  see  it  go  into  effect,  but  it 
seems  that  the  opposition  dailies  are  more  vigorous  in  their 
attacks  than  they  were  at  first.  The  Richmond  Times-DiKpalch 
(Dem.)  thinks  the  contentions  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister 
"leave  us  no  escape  from  choosing  between  honor  and  perfid\." 
Referring  to  a  suggestion  of  Senator  McCumber,  that  one  way 
to  settle  the  question  would  be  to  fail  to  renew  the  arbitration 
treaty,  which  expires  next  May,  the  independent  Chicago 
Record-Herald  declares  that  the  "progressive,  sane  position" 
is  that  the  treat}'  "should  be  renewed,  or  even  improved  upon, 
and  the  toll  exemption  repealed."  And  the  Newark  News  (Ind.) 
tells  us  that  "if  Lord  Grey's  protest  bears  fruit,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  America  will  have  as  much  to  thank  him  for  as  Great 
Britain."  The  Foreign  Minister's  note,  in  which  he  asks  that 
the  issues  be  taken  to  The  Hague,  but  suggests  that  the  repeal 
of  the  law  would  probably  be  a  more  expeditious  method,  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  its  meaning  may  be  grasped  from 
a  few  paragraphs.     After  reviewing  the  bill,  he  says: 

"The  result  is  that  an3^  system  by  which  particular  vessels 
or  classes  of  vessels  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tolls 
would  not  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  that  the 
Canal  should  be  open  on  terms  of  entire  equality  and  that  the 
charges  should  be  just  and  equitable 

"His  Majesty's  Government  does  not  question  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  subsidies  to  United  States  shipping 
generally,  or  to  any  particular  branches  of  that  shipping,  but 
it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  may  not 
be  debarred  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  from  granting  a 
subsidy  to  certain  shipping  in  a  i)articular  way,  if  the  effect 
of  the  method  chosen  for  granting  such  subsidy  would  be  to 
impose  upon  British  or  other  foreign  shipping  an  unfair  share 
of  the  ])urden  of  the  upkeep  of  the  Canal,  or  to  create  a  dis- 
crimination in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or 
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otherwise  to  prejudice  rights  secured  to  British  shipping  by  this 
treaty." 

"No  unprejudiced  court  in  the  world,"  says  the  Pro\ndence 
Journal  (Dem.),  "would  find  against  the  British  contention 
that  the  offensive  clause  is  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty."  The  Journal  goes  on  to  say  that  "it  is  a  curious 
coincidence"  that  the  British  protest  against  the  "repudiation" 
of  the  Treaty  should  be  made  public  almost  simultaneously 
with  "the  admission  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  President 
sold  the  national  honor  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  The  Secretary's 
recommendation  appears  in  this  passage  in  his  annual  report: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  a  year  will  still  elapse  before 

this  pro\ision  of  the  Canal  Act  becomes  effective,  through  the 
completion  of  the  Canal,  and  since  it  is  becoming  constantly 
more  apparent  that  the  remis- 
sion of  tolls  to  our  coastwise 
vessels  will  in  effect  amount  to 
a  payment  of  national  funds  to 
a  special  industry  which  does 
not  need  such  assistance,  1  re- 
new my  recommendation  then 
made  to  the  Senate  Committee 
that  such  remission  of  tolls  be 
not  granted,  and  that  the  act  be 
amended  to  that  effect.  Or,  if  it 
should  be  deemed  wiser  to  leave 
the  question  open  for  still 
further  information  arising  from 
the  actual  operation  of  the 
Canal,  authority  could  be  vested 
in  the  President,  as  recommended 
in  my  report  last  year,  to  grant 
or  withhold  such  exemption,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  according  as 
the  needs  of  such  assistance  may 
be  shown  from  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal." 


HOW   THE    WEALTH    PRODUCED    BY    OUR    FARMS   HAS    INCREASEED  DUR- 
IN(;    SECRETARY    WILSON'S    SIXTEEN    YEARS    IN    OFFICE. 


The  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  thinks  "the  honorable  way  out  is  the  repeal  of  the  act 
remitting  the  tolls,  as  the  Secretary  recommends,"  and  prac- 
tically the  same  view  is  held  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
and  by  Mr.  Munsey's  Progressive  papers,  the  Baltimore  News, 
the  Washington  Times,  the  Boston  Journal,  and  the  New  York 
Press.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  advocates 
repeal  in  these  strong  words: 

"The  self-respecting  people  of  the  country  ought  to  demand 
it  in  unmistakable  terms.  Their  honor  has  been  played  with 
by  men  who  did  not  truly  represent  them." 

Among  other  papers  which  favor  the  repeal  of  the  law  are  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.),  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.),  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  and  the  New  York 
Globe  (Ind.).  Among  those  favoring  arbitration  are  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.),  the  Brooklyn  PJaglc  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  Syracuse 
Posl-St(ttt<lard  (Rep.),  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.). 

Probably  from  no  source  has  there  come  any  more  vigorous 
argument  against  the  Canal  Act  than  that  uttered  by  Senator 
Root  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
when  he  said: 

"We  have  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  under  which  we  have 
agreed  that  all  questions  arising  upon  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  it  seems  hardly 
coneeivabh",  yet  there  are  men  who  say  that  we  will  ne\-(T 
arbitrate  the  question  of  th(>  construction  of  that  treaty,  and  1 
say  to  you  that  if  we  refuse  to  arbitrate  it  we  will  be  in  the 
position  of  the  merchant  who  is  known  to  all  the  world  to  bo 
false  to  his  promises. 

"With  our  n(>arly  four  thousand  millions  of  foreign  trade 
we  will  slaiul  in  the  world  of  commerce  as  a  men^hant  false  to 
his  word.  Among  all  the  people  on  this  earth  who  hope  for 
better  days  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  the  future  we  will 
stand  in  the  light  of  our  multitude  of  declarations  for  arbitra- 


The  first  stack  of  money  represents  $4,000,000,000,  the  value  of  our 
farm  produce  in  1897.  The  second  stack  represents  $9,500,000,- 
000,  the  approximate  wealth  produced  by  our  farms  this  year. 


tion  and  peace  discredited,  dishonored  hypocrites,  with  the  fair 
name  of  America  blackened,  with  the  self-respect  of  Americans- 
gone;  with  the  influence  of  America  for  advance  along  the 
pathway  of  progress  and  civilization  annulled,  dishonored,  and 
(li.sgraced.  That  question  stands  among  us,  and  no  true  American 
can  fail  to  use  his  voice  and  his  'nfluence  upon  that  question  for 
his  country's  honor." 

The  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.),  tho  opposed  to  discriminations 
in  favor  of  the  American  coastwise  "monopoly,"  takes  the 
stand  that  Americans  may  do  what  they  please  with  "their 
own  Canal,"  and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.) 
also  argues  that  we  built  the  Canal  and  ' '  should  reap  the  benefit 
thereof."  "A  purely  American  question"  is  the  waj'  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.)  characterizes  the  Canal  Act,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Star  (Ind.)  says  the  British  note  "smacks  of  discour- 
tesy." Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American  (Dem.),  always  a 
champion  of  ship  subsidies,  uses 
such  descriptive  terms  as  "mar- 
velous audacity,"  "arrogant 
English  argument,"  and  "typical 
English  diplomacy."  President 
Taft's  original  position  in  the 
matter  is  supported  in  plain 
language  by  the  Republican 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  in- 
sists that — 

"This  country  has  never  un- 
derstood that  it  was  building  the 
Canal  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
Its  purpose  was  less  altruistic^ 
It  has  expected  to  derive  a 
special  and  exclusive  advantagb 
from  its  outlay  and  its  enterprise, 
and  it  has  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
this  expectation  is  illegitimate.  It 
is  persuaded  that  its  full  duty 
under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  has  been  discharged  when  all 
foreign  nations  have  been  accorded  equal  rights;  while  as  for 
arbitration,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  that  when  no 
impartial  board  of  arbiters  could  possibly  be  found?" 

And  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  argues  it  in  this  way: 

"It  would  be  a  blunder  of  colossal  proportions  if  the  United 
States  should  agree  to  the  arbitration  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  Haj'-Pauncefote  Treaty. 

"Europe  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  worm  itself  into  a 
position  where  it  would  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  determination 
of  purely  American  questions. 

"In  effect,  it  would  be  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  not  merely 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  that  would  be  passed  upon  by 
European  judges 

"Pending  the  exchange  of  views  with  Great  Britain  on  this 
question,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ground  it  took  in  the  Panama  Canal  Act.  Congress  has  exclusive 
and  plenary  power  to  regulate  the  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  it  can  not  afford  to  surrender  a 
jot  of  this  power,  even  for  the  sake  of  complying  with  a  treaty. 
Tiie  power  comes  from  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  mor(>  important 
than  any  treaty.  A  treaty  may  be  set  aside,  but  Congress  can 
not  set  aside  its  constitutional  power.  If  there  is  a  clash  between 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  Treaty  must  fall." 

But  despite  what  is  considered  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
abrogating  the  toll  c>xemptions,  it  is  said  that  Congress,  par- 
ticularly the  upper  house,  is  not  inclined  to  take  any  action  in  the 
near  future.  A  New  York  World  corresiioncU'ut  took  a  poll  of  the 
Senat<>  on  December  12,  two  days  after  the  protest  was  made 
l)ul)lic,  and  claims  to  have  found  about  three  to  one  against  a 
repeal.  However,  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  some  quarters  that 
what  one  paper  describes  as  an  already  appan^nt  "re\ulsion 
of  public  .sentiment  "  will  result  in  a  change  of  front  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 
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SIXTEEN   YEARS   OF   FARM   PROGRESS 

IT  IS  TRUE  that  Iowa  has  never  griven  us  a  President,  but 
"she  has  done  better,"  in  the  Providence  Journal's  opinion, 
in  giving  us  "James  Wilson,  of  Traer,  Tama  County." 
Since  Secretary-  Wilson's  "sixteen  years  of  Cabinet  service 
breaks  all  records  for  time  and  equals  any  in  public  usefulness," 
he  has  every  right,  thinks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  to  intro- 
duce his  last  annual  report  with  the  words:  "At  the  close  of 
a  long  administration 
filled  with  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  fitting  that 
the  record  of  sixteen 
years  should  be  wTit- 
ten."  This  record,  uTites 
the  Secretary, 

"Begins  with  a  yearly 
farm  production  worth 
$4,000,000,000  and  ends 
with  $9,532,000,000. 
Then  the  farmers  were 
loaded  with  debts  that 
were  painful  burdens; 
prosperity  followed  and 
grew  with  unexampled 
speed.  Then  the  farmer 
was  a  joke  of  the  carica- 
turist; now  he  is  like 
the  stone  that  was  re- 
jected by  the  builders 
and  has  become  the  head- 
stone of  the  corner.  .  .  . 

"During  the  last  six- 
teen years  the  farmer 
has  steadih'  increased 
his  wealth  production 
year  by  year  with  the 
exception  of  1911,  when 
the  value  declined  from 
that  of  the  preceding 
year.  If  the  wealth 
produced  on  farms  in 
1899  be  regarded  as  100, 
the  wealth  produced  six- 
teen years  ago,  or  in 
1897,  is  represented  by 
84,  and  the  wealth  pro- 
duced in  1912  by  202.1. 
During  the  sixteen  years 
the  farmers'  wealth  pro- 
duction increased  141 
per  cent. 

"The  array  of  fig- 
ures that  express  the 
farmers'  contribution 
to  national  wealth  pro- 
duction testifies  to  the 

farmers'  basic  importance  to  the  nation.  During  the  last  sixteen 
years  the  wealth  production  on  farms,  according  to  the  (census 
items,  reached  the  grand  total  of  more  than  $105,000,000,000. 
This  stream  of  wealth  has  poured  out  of  the  farmers'  horn  of 
plenty  and  in  sixteen  years  has  equaled  about  three-quarters 
of    the  present  national  wealth." 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  report  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  finds 
"good  news  for  the  city-dweller,  on  whom  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  M'iuch  is  mainly  cost  of  food,  has  prest  sorely  for  some 
years  past."  For  Secretary  Wilson  declares  that  this  increase 
of  agricultural  wealth  has  just  begun: 

"The  most  effective  move  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
is  the  production  of  greater  crops.  Beginnings  have  been  made 
in  a  production  increasing  faster  than  the  natural  increase  of 
population." 

The  Secretary  calls  attention  proudly  to  this  year's  enormous 
crops,  of  which  only  two,  wheat  and  tobacco,  have  been  exceeded 


twice  in  production,  and  only  two,  cotton  and  rice,  have  been 
exceeded  once  in  production.  "All  of  the  other  crops  stand  at 
high-water  mark — all  of  the  cereals  but  wheat  and  rice,  the  great 
hay  crop,  potatoes,  flaxsee<l,  and  beet  sugar."  He  also  recounts 
the  advances  made  in  a  Department  which  has  in  sixteen  j-ears 
"progressed  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  primary,  middle, 
and  upper  grades  of  development  until  now  it  has  a  thousand 
tongues  speaking  with  authority": 

."Bureaus  have  been  created  and  expanded.  Lines  of  re- 
search, investigation, 
and  demonstration  have 
been  multiplied.  Con- 
gress has  piled  duty  on 
duty  from  year  to  year. 
The  corps  of  experts 
needed  in  the  increasing 
amount  and  variety  of 
service  has  grown  great- 
ly. The  Department  has 
become  a  great  agricul- 
tural university  for  post- 
graduate work.  Dis- 
coveries for  the  benefit 
of  farm  practises  and 
improvements  of  old 
ones  have  been  count- 
less. The  Department 
has  both  promoted  and 
begun  a  revolution  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  of 
agriculture." 

As  the  press  dispatches 
summarize  the  figures: 

"From  a  department 
with  2,444  employees  in 
1897,  and  an  appropri- 
ation of  $3,272,902,  it 
has  increased  to  13,858 
employees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  with  an  appropri- 
ation this  vear  of  almost 
$25,000,(X)0.  Whereas 
there  are  now  52,000  re- 
quests every  week  for 
Department  pubhca- 
tions,  there  were  but  500 
*  in  1897,  and  in  this  pe- 
riod 225.00().(XK)  copies 
have  been  distributed." 


JAMES  WILSON. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  1897-1913 


"Men  grow  old  in  service  and  in  years,  and  cease  their  labors,  but  the  works  of  their 
labor  and  the  children  of  their  brains  will  live  on,  and  may  whatever  of  worth  is  in 
these  be  ever  blooming."  — From  his  report. 


The  press  do  not 
withhold  the  credit  due 
Secretary  Wilson  for  his 
share  in  this  marvelous 
advance.  Yet  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record  does  not 
forget  that  while  Mr.  Wilson  "has  been  an  indefatigable 
champion  of  his  agricultural  constituents,"  "there  have  been 
public-land  scandals  in  his  Department,  he  has  been  discredited 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracj'  to  get  Dr. 
Wiley  out  of  the  public  service,  and  he  allowed  the  pure-food 
authority  to  be  very  much  tied  up  bj' unsympathetic  colleagues. '5 

This  brief  summing  up  of  the  public  life  of  James  Wilson  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"He  was  born  in  Scotland  seventy-seven  years  ago,  but  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  sixtj'  j-ears.  He  served  in  several 
of  the  general  assemblies  of  Iowa,  in  one  of  them  as  speaker; 
and  also  as  railway  commissioner,  regent  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, director  of  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  in  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  He  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1872,  and  served  in  the  Forty-third, 
Forty-fourth,  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses.  It  was  President 
McKinley,  who,  in  1897,  made  him  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reap- 
pointing him  in  1901,  as  Roosevelt  did  in  1905,  and  Taft  in  1909.'}'] 
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THE  SPRITE  AVHO  MAKES  THE  CHUISTMA.S  WREATH. 

— Carter  In  the  New  York  Press. 


DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY. 


-Fitz  in  the  Chicago  News. 


T^^*n.T . 


SUCH  A  HEARTY  WELCOME  I 


-Carter  in  the  Boston  Journal. 


Il, 


[it's  going  to  be  a  hi.im  ciiiustmas  for  somk. 

—  Shafcr  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


WAITING   FOR  SANTA. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAGEDIES 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


Copyright«i  by  the  luteruational  News  Service. 


A   SLIGHT   ANTICIPATION. 
Turkish  refugees,  worn  out  by  starvation  and  cholera,  camping  in  a  graveyard  outside  Constantinople. 


HOW  TURKEY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  DEFEAT 


IT  IS  WRONG  to  attribute  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  to  "any 
weakening  of  the  military  prowess  of  the  Ottoman  nation"; 
it  is  "due  to  outside  circumstances,"  according  to  the  two 
Ulemas,  Eihadj  Ahmed  Tahir  and  Moustafa  Nedjeti,  who 
went  to  the  front  at  Tchataldja  to  investigate  the  situation. 
The  Ulemas  are,  of  course,  the  great  expounders  of  the  Koran 
and  depositories  of  all  the  warlike  traditions  and  religious 
fanaticism  of  Islam.  Writing  in  the  Ikdam  (Constantinople) 
these  mosque  preachers  of  Stamboul  tell  us  that  they  "secured 
their  information  from  the  soldiers  and  officers  with  whom  we 
came  in  touch"  in  the  field.  They  deUberately  give  their 
opinion  that  the  cosmopolitan  "Union  and  Progress  cabinets 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things."  It  was  the  fault 
of  these  cabinets  that  the  Army  was  so  reorganized  as  to  be 
underofficered. 

"Previously  there  were  from  20  to  25  officers  to  a  bat- 
talion, but  according  to  the  new  reorganization  this  number 
was  reduced  to  twelve."  "Many  of  these  officers  were  engaged 
in  other  services  and  others  were  sick."  Those  who  had 
control  of  the  various  regiments  and  companies  were  in  many 
instances  j'oung  and  raw  soldiers,  for  "the  law  as  to  age  limit 
has  put  a  large  number  of  officers  on  the  retired  list,"  and 
a  battalion  was  frequently  found  to  be  under  the  sole  command 
of  some  sublieutenant  of  reserves  with  from  five  to  eight  instead 
of  twenty  or  more  subalterns  to  assist  him. 

Much  more  serious  was  the  deficient  commissariat  service. 
"An  army,"  said  Napoleon,  "fights  on  its  stomach,"  and  the 
great  Corsican  took  care  that  as  far  as  possible  his  men  should 
be  amplj'  supplied  with  what  Dugald  Dalgetty  called  "provend." 
The  cabinets  of  Union  and  Progress  made  this  almost  an  im- 
possibilitj'  for  the  Turkish  forces.  "Formerly  there  were  two 
hundred  beasts  of  burden  for  each  battalion;  sixty-four 
were  for  bearing  equipment,  and  the  rest  for  carrying  rations 
and  ammunition."  Sixty  draft  animals  are  all  the  new  arrange- 
ment gives  each  battalion  for  all  services.  "In  consequence 
of  resulting  disorders,  many  regiments  were  without  bread  and 
without  ammunition."  Insufficiency  of  transport  for  officers 
amd  messengers  was  another  drawback.    !'The  number  of  auto- 


trucks in  tlic  enemy's  camp  was  five  times  what  it  was  in  the 
Turkish  regiments."  Then,  too,  while  the  enemy's  infantry 
was  protected  by  the  heavy  guns  that  came  from  the  famous 
Schneider  iron-works  at  Le  Creusot,  the  Turkish  regiments  of 
foot  suffered  from  "lack  of  projectiles  for  the  cannon."  Thus 
the  infantry,  exposed  to  the  cavalry  and  rifle  fire  of  the  enemj-, 
"in  the  al)sence  of  officers  begins  to  retreat." 

Bad  generalship,  and  miscalculation  of  time  and  distance 
due  to  the  incompetency  of  the  staff  officers,  constituted  another 
source  of  fatal  weakness.  "Mobilization  was  not  and  could  not 
be  completed  in  a  given  place  within  the  specified  time."  But 
the  weakness-  c"  the  army  did  not  result  only  from  the  poor 
quality  and  scarcity  of  commanders;  "a  large  number  of  the 
soldiers  that  filled  up  the  ranks  were  not  trained  or  drilled." 
Even  the  veterans  and  tried  fighters  of  Turkey  who  were  sent 
to  the  war  were  fitter  for  Chelsea  Hospital  or  Les  Invalides 
than  for  a  strenuous  campaign,  having  ".several  times  in  the 
last  four  years  been  called  to  arms  and  exhausted  by  campaigns 
in  Macedonia,  Albania,  Hauran,  Kerek,  and  Yemen." 

While  these  two  devout  adherents  of  Mohammedanism,  with 
its  creed  of  bloodshed,  heroism,  and  prayer,  put  forth  in  the 
Ikdam  the  above  circumstances  as  "the  rea.sons  that  have 
unfortunately-  led  in  this  war  to  retreats,  disorder,  famine,  and 
other  results,"  they  also,  in  conclusion,  point  to  a  still  profounder 
cause  of  the  Mohammedan's  defeat  by  the  Christian  Armj-. 
Islamism,  and  the  desperate  heroism  that  animated  the  armies 
of  the  Omars  and  the  Osmans,  has  begun  to  die  out.  Selfish 
patriotism  and  utter  worldlinij.ss  have  taken  the  place  of  religion, 
and  these  doctors  of  th(;  law  sorrowfully  complain: 

"The  religious  ardor  of  the  soldiers  has  become  nuu-h  feel)ler 
during  four  years.  Formerly  the  bugle  sounded  regularly  in 
every  regiment  for  the  five  regular  praj'ers;  the  prayers  were 
said,  and  those  who  neglected  them  were  punished.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  constitutional  regime,  these  religious  duties 
were  neglected,  and  so  this  sentiment  has  become  weakened. 
From  time  immemorial  th<!re  was  in  the  heart  of  the  soldier 
the  zeal  for  returning  victorious  from  war  or  for  dying  to  go  to 
paradise.  This  sentiment  has  been  replaced  by  'dying  for  the 
fatherland,'  which  the  soldier  has  not  understood.     What  used 
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to  raise  the  moral  courage  of  the  Ottoman  soldier  was  the 
determination  to  become  Ghazi  or  Shehid  (champion  and  martyr 
for  the  faith)." 


A  TURKISH    LOOK   INTO  THE   FUTURE 

PANIC,  helplessness,  and  almost  despair  is  the  prevaiUny 
note  of  comment,  complaint,  and  gloomy  forecast  which 
rings  through  the  Turkish  press  in  contemplating  the 
future  of  their  country.  Turkey  seems  to  be  like  an  old  and 
worn-out  man,  conscious  of  total  inability  to  rouse  himself  and 
amend  his  fortunes.  There  is  something  abject  and  pathetic  in  the 
words  of  the  Sabah  (Constantinople),  an  important  organ:  "We 
ought  to  have  profited  by  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  n5w  condi- 
tion of  things."    "We  have  not  done  so."    "Let  ns  not  complain 


CVfpyriglitiMl  I 


BLUEJACKETS    GUARDING    OUR    EMBASSY    AT    CONSTANTINOPLE. 


that  European  sentiment  is  to-day  against  us.  It  is  our  fault  that 
we  have  not  retained  it  in  our  favor."  Like  the  spendthrift  who 
goes  about  borrowing  money  or  help,  Turkey  seems  to  make  no 
plans  for  self-recuperation  or  for  social  and  military  reorganiza- 
tion. The  Ottoman  looks  to  others  for  aid.  But  shall  it  be  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  Triple  Entente,  or  the  Balkan  League  that 
is  to  be  the  Deus  ex  machind  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Constantinople  is  fully  aroused 
to  this  all-important  question.  What  is  now  to  become  of 
European  Turkey,  and  how  can  the  lessons  of  the  past  serve 
as  a  guide  in  prognosticating  the  future,  ask  the  newsi)ap('rs 
of  Constantinople.  Of  course,  such  papers  arc  rigidly  censored 
during  the  present  crisis,  and  can  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  llu- 
majority  if  they  would,  but  the  Sahah  is  said  to  be  the  nioutli- 
piece  of  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  (Jrand  Vizier,  himself,  and  t lien  fore 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  views  of  the  (Jovernnu-nt  as 
well  as  of  intelligent  Turkish  statesmen  of  all  j)arties,  and  in 
this  organ  is  found  a  calm  and  thoughtful  forecast  of  Turkey's 
near  future.  England's  views,  we  are  told,  have  cliang(>d  in 
the  past  fifty  years  adversely  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  tli(\v 
may  change  again  to  its  advantage.    A  historic  retrospect  of  th»> 


mutual  relations  between  Turkey  and  England  is  given  in  the 
Sabah,  and  the  mind  of  Kiamil  Pasha  may  be  detected  in  every 
line.  Speaking  of  England's  policy  before  the  Crimean  War  this 
journal  says: 

"In  those  times  England's  interests  in  the  East  required  her 
to  be  the  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  the 
changes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  world  of  politics 
have  necessitated  a  change  in  England's  position.  In  1841  and 
1856  the  Suez  Canal  had  not  yet  been  excavated.  After  it 
was  excavated  it  was  possible  that  it  might  be  used  in  a  manner 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  England.  Now,  however,  the  position 
of  England  in  Egvpt  has  entirely  removed  that  possibility. 
Till  lately  England's  one  rival  was  Russia.  Now  England's 
rival,  both  in  naval  affairs  and  in  the  world  of  business,  is  Ger- 
many. From  1847  to  1878  the  London  cabinet  defended  Ottoman 
interests  against  Russian  aggression.     But  to-day  Russia  is  within 

the  Triple  Entente,  which  embodies 
the  present  statesjnanship  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  England's  intimate 
friend.  This  is  the  exact  fact. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  between  the 
interests  of  England  thirty- 
four  years  ago  and  her  pres- 
ent position  there  is  a  very 
"ftide  difference." 


In  consequence  of  this  change 
in  the  mutual  attitude  of  Turkey 
and  the  Powers,  this  Turkish 
A\Titer  acknowledges  that  "the 
service  we  look  for  from  any 
European  state  or  group  of 
states  does  not  and  can  not 
involve  the  same  degree  of  aid 
or  self-sacrifice  as  in  former 
times." 

Yet,  we  are  told,  England, 
France,  and  Russia  wiU  eventu- 
ally discover,  as  "Bulgaria  and 
her  alhes  have  not  yet  attained 
their  object,"  that  "their  true 
policj'  is  one  favorable  to  Otto- 
man interests."  The  "v\Titer 
therefore  then  considers  the 
question  of  Turkej-'s  union  with 
European  Powers.  As  England, 
France,  and  Russia  seem  to  be 
"opposed"  to  the  Moslem  Gov- 
ernment, he  asks:  "Shall  we 
then  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Triple  Alliance?" 
Altho  recognizing  his  country's  "duty  to  look  to  the  future," 
the  Sabah  hesitates  to  give  a  reply  and  is  at  a  loss  to  say 
whether  "peace  or  another  peril"  would  be  the  result  of  an 
alliance  with  Germanj',  Austria,  and  Italy. 

Passing  over  the  idea  of  union  ANith  the  Triple  Entente  and 
the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Sabah  turns  nearer  home,  and  actually 
contemplates  a  union  with  the  Balkan  League.  This  may  seem 
a  pretty  daring  conception  at  a  moment  when  the  artillery  of 
the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  forces  are  still  pointed  at  Tchataldja 
and  the  walls  of  Stamboul.  "Let  us  kiss  and  be  friends,"  the 
Turk  would  say  to  the  Balkanite.  At  least  this  is  the  inter- 
l)retation  which  ordinary  readers  would  give  to  the  following 
passage: 

"One  tiling  further. 

"For  the  Balkan  League  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  Triple 
Kntente,  the  Ottoman  State  must  be  included  in  that  League. 
Altho  the  Balkan  States  are  now  at  war  with  us,  yet  in  the 
future  a  Balkan  L(>ague,  into  which  we  shall  enter,  is  not  im- 
possible. A  Balkan  Ivt^ague  without  Turkey  may  most  probably 
be  connected  with  the  Triple  Alliance  in  a  way  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  Triple  Entente.     This  danger  will  be  removed 
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if  the  League  include  the  Ottoman  State 
The  Literary  Digest. 


-Translation  made  for 


RUSSIA  ON  TURKEY'S  PARTITION 

THE  DIVISION  of  Turkey  is  naturally  stirriuf,'  up  a 
good  deal  of  comment  in  Russia,  which  once  fought  a 
great  Avar  over  this  very  subject  and  suffered  a  l)umil- 
iating  defeat.  The  radical  press  in  the  Russian  capital  would 
make  some  sweeping  changes  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  some  of 
them  would  even  banish  the  Turk  from  Europe  altogether. 
The  Reich  (St.  Petersburg),  the  organ  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  remarks  that  mere  minor  changes  in  the  old  status 
quo  "are  now  out  of  the  question."     For  instance: 

"There  will  be  no  autonomous  Macedonia,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  have  adoi)ted  the  formula  'Ma^-cdonia 
for  the  Macedonians.'  Macedonia  will  be  divided  among  the 
Allies.  Of  course,  the  details  of  the  partition  are  not  \o\  quite 
clear.  Only  the  boundary  line  l)et\vcen  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
is  definite.  .  .  .  The  boundar.v  line  between  Bulgaria  and 
Greece  remains  absolutely  unsettled,  and  it  may  be  feared  that 
the  Greek  victories  will  lead  to  considerable  friction  among 
the  Allies  at  the  final  division. 

"Still  more  difficult  is  the  solution  of  the  boundary  ((uestion 
in  the  western  half  of  the  peninsula.  There  the  dchatable 
ground  is  the  question  of  making  Albania  an  independent 
political  imit.  .  .  .  The  partition  of  Albania  among  the  Allies 
is  hardly  possible,  not  only  becatise  of  t  he  racial  and  geographical 
conditions  of  Albania,  but  also  Ix-cause  of  Austria  and  Italy 
being  greatly  interested 

"If  Austria  should  secure  her  interests  in  Albania  at  the 
liquidation,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  to  make 
known  the  Russian  interests  in  the  Dardanelles,  without  regard 


to  the  i)ossible  fate  of  Constaniniopit .  W  Uat  our  diplomacy 
has  done  in  this  direction,  and  whether  it  intends  to  do  anything 
at  all,  the  Russian  public  does  not  know.  Meanwhile  time 
does  not  wait,  and  if  we  announce  our  wishes  too  late,  con- 
ditions may  not  be  as  favorable  for  their  satisfaction  as 
they  are  now." 

The  Zaprosy  Zhizni  (St.  Petersburg)  assumes  an  uncom- 
promising attitude  toward  the  Turk,  and  says: 

"The  last  hour  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  Balkans  has  struck.  .  .  . 
Some  time  ago  the  great  European  Powers  offered  Turkey  their 
help  if  she  would  pledge  herself  to  grant  the  just  demands  of 
the  Slavs.  But  Turkey  .  .  .  declined  the  proffered  assistance. 
.  .  .  Now  Turkey  is  wiUing  to  do  all  the  Slavs  demanded  before 
the  war,  but  the  demands  have  grown.  The  Slav  lands  for  the 
Slavs!  The  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  people!  This  is  what 
they  demand  now.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  demands 
are  just.  Not  because  the  Balkan  Slavs  have  conquered  for 
themselves  the  right  to  it  by  force  of  arms.  No!  The  right 
of  arms,  the  right  of  might,  we  do  not  recognize.  But  in  the 
meantime  something  has  happened  or  revealed  itself,  something 
more  important,  more  significant  for  the  history  of  European 
culture.  There  has  been  revealed  the  complete  impotence  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Turkey  has  reallj-  proved  to  bo  the  '  sick 
man  *  that  Montesquieu  nicknamed  in  his '  Persian  Letters.'  True, 
Turkey  has  managed  to  keep  up  for  almost  two  centuries  after 
the  death  .sentence  pronounced  by  the  great  French  jurist:  sick 
people  sometimes  live  long,  but  how  is  it  to  live  with  them! 
Therefore  one  can't  help  being  glad  that  the  Balkans  will  be 
liberated  from  the  rule  of  the  '  sick  man  on  the  Bosporus,'  and 
one  can't  help  sympathizing  Avith  the  demand  that  he  should 
go,  forever,  from  Europe.  '  The  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoi)le ' 
has  now  become  the  watchword  of  all  Europe;  even  the  Oer- 
mans,  who  are  hostile  toward  the  Slavs,  have  adopted  it,  because 
it  has  another,  a  wider  meaning,  signifying  also  'Europe 
for  Europeans.'  The  Balkan  Slavs  are  the  vanguard  of 
European  culture  in  the  Near  East.    Advancing  with  the  Balkan 
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THE   TURK'S   EDUCATIONAL   PICKLE. 

"My  dear  Dr.  von  Ooltz-Pa.sha.  my  youngsters  liave  failed  in 
ttieir  examinations.  I  siiall  tiiorofore  remove  them  from  your 
eare  and  enfjajje  a    I'^reneli  tutor." 

"Ach.  tliat  will  make  them  only  foollslier  yet!" 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) . 
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THE    LITTLE    "WINDOW"    ON    THE    ADKIATIC. 

Victor  Emm.\niel — -"You  see,  gentlemen,  the  'window' 
must  be  so  arranged  that  we  can  all  get  in,  but  Peter  can't  get- 
out." 

—Ulk  (Berlin). 


LITTLE   WORRIES  THAT   RAG   THE   NERVES  OF   EUROPE. 


Sla\s   European  culture  will  gel   nearer  to   the  shores  of   the 

Bosporus 

"Contemporary  European  diplomaey  is  as  sick  as  contem- 
porar\  Turkey.  Now  is  its  chance  to  end  the  bloodshed.  But 
a^ain  firmness  aad  courage  are  necessary.  .  .  .  'The  Balkans 
for  the  Balkan  people'  must  become  the  watchword  of  diplomacy 
— first  of  all  of  Russia,  who  must  not.  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  surrender  her  birthright  to  Austria." — Translation 
made  for  Thk  Litkkakv  Dnir.sr. 


THE  CANADIAN   DREADNOUGHTS 

THE  PREMIER  OF  CANADA  has  at  last  laid  his  Im- 
jjcri^l  Xav*U-  Bill  befckP**  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  has  excited 
profound  interest  and  created  wide  excitement  in  the  press  and 
political  circles  both  of  Canada  and  the  mother  country.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  leader  of  the  opposition,  attacks  Premi(>r 
Borden  in  the  first  place  for  negotiating  his  naval  agreement  with 
the  British  Ministry  without  pn'\  iously  considting  the  Canadian 
ParUament,  and  derides  the  idea  that  the  new  fighters  will  be 
Canadian.  They  will  l)e  built  by  Canadian  money  and  com- 
manded by  Canadian  olficers,  but,  he  adds,  "you  will  leave  it 
to  England  to  sup[)ly  the  bone  and  sinew  on  board  these  ships." 
f'Voii  will  hire  some  one  to  do  your  work;  you  are  rt'ady  to  do 
anything  except  the  fighting."  The  text  of  liie  l)ill  i)ropose(l 
by  the  Borden  Ministry  is  as  follows: 

."Ills  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  adxice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  the  lIou.se  of  Commons  of  Canada,  (iiticts: 

'I.  That  from  th«' moneys  of  the  consolidated  fund  tiiere  may 
be  paid  and  api)lied  a  sum  not  exce(>ding  thirty-fivt-  million 
dollars  for  the  pin-|)ose  of  increasing  immediately  the  (-nVctive 
naval  forces  of  the  Empire. 

"2.  The  .said  sum  siiail  be  employed  and  applied  under  I  he 
direction  of  the  (Jovernor-in-Council  in  the  construction  :uui 
t'tpiiiJiiicnt  of  battle-ships  or  of  armored  cruisers  of  the  most 
modern  and  most  pow«'rful  type. 

I'3.  The  said  vessels,  after  thev   have  In-cn  constructed  and 


equipped,  shall  be  placed   by  the  Governor-in-Council  at   the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty  for  the  common  defense  of  the  Empire. 

"4.  The  said  sum  shall  be  paid,  employed,  and  applied,  and 
the  vessels  shall  be  constructed  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
his  Majesty,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  and  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Governor-in-Council 
and  the  Government  of  his  Majesty." 

The  Devoir  (Montreal),  the  organ  of  Messrs.  Bourassa  and 
Lavergne,  founders  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Canada,  opposes^ 
the  Government's  proposal,  not  on  the  plea  that  a  Canadian 
fleet  is  unnecessary,  but  with  the  suggestion  that  Canadian 
dreadnoughts  would  be  out  of  date  by  the  time  they  could  be 
built.  But  th(^  Patric  (Montreal),  while  not  binding  it.self  to 
accept  the  details  of  the  Borden  scheme,  condemns  the  Nation- 
alist leaders  and  speaks  of  "the  incalculable  wTong  which  the 
Bourassas  and  Lavergnes  have  done  to  the  French-Canadians 
by  stirring  up  hostility  between  them  and  other  nationalities  of 
the  Dominion.  "Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  Canada's 
participation  in  national  defense,"  the  PalrU  accepts  Borden's 
main  idea,  of  wdiich  Laurier's  plan  for  a  fleet  made  and  manned 
in  Canadian  waters  was  "but  the  modest,  timid,  and  hesitating 
commencement."  Another  French  paper,  the  Presse  (Montreal), 
joins  in  with  this  ojjiuion. 

The  position  of  approval  taken  by  the  Conservative  papers  of 
the  English  tongue  is  well  exemplifi(>d  by  the  utterance  of  the 
independent    Ottawa  Cilizcn,  in  which  we  read: 

"The  greatest  factor  in  world-peace  to-day  is  the  British 
Navy.  It  is  the  policeman  of  the  seas.  It  is  the  mailed  hand 
of  peace.  It  is  the  guarantor  of  ordiM-.  To  do  its  work,  its 
strength  must  be  maintaint'd  and  increa.sed  to  meet  the  gn-ater 
need,  (^mada's  gift  does  this.  It  directly  contributes,  through 
the  British  Navy,  to  the  maintiuiance  of  order,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  j)(>ace  process,  the  ultinuite  and  speedy  abolition 
of  w;ir 

"The  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Borden's  plan  will  show  to  the  world 
a   uniled   Empire,  and  both  Liberals  and  Con.serxatives  should 
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combine  in  supporting  a  policy  which  will  make  for  universal 
peace.  For  the  British  flaj^  stands  not  for  aggression  but  for 
liberty,  and  a  united  Empire  may  yet  convince  the  nations  of 
the  futility  of  war  and  lead  them  on  the  road  to  a  lasting  peace." 

The  desire  for  a  unanimous  \ote  on  the  bill  is  shared  by  The 
Herald  (Montreal),  which  is  a  Liberal  organ  of  the  Laurier  party, 
but  pockets  its  partizanship  to  say: 

"Mr.  Borden  can,  in  all  probability,  carry  his  proposals 
through  Parliament.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  he  were  not  forced  to  fight  it  through,  but 
that  the  action  of  Canada  on  so  epoch-making  an  occasion 
should  be  marked  by  unanimity." 


"The  Canadian  Parliament, 
yesterday,"  remarks  the  To- 
ronto World  (Independent),  "dis- 
<'harged  a  long  delayed  duty  that 
the  Canadian  people  should  have 
discharged  long  ago."  And  it 
adds: 

"Canada  is  no  longer  willing  to 
stand  under  the  stigma  of  allow- 
ing the  mother  country  and  her 
sorely-taxed  peoj)le  to  pay  the 
scot  of  defending  our  shore  and 
guarding  our  trade  and  our  cit- 
izens on  every  sea." 

Mr.  Borden  is  not  sacrificing 
the  independence  of  Canada,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  is  he  arming 
(^anada  against  the  mother 
country,  declares  the  Quebec 
Chronicle  (Independent),  but 
rather,  it  thinks: 

"In  his  scheme  of  naval  aid, 
Mr.  Borden  has  grasped  the  two 
ideas  of  perfect  national  auton- 
omy and  abiding  and  binding 
fidelity  to  the  Empire.  Out  of 
her  abundance  and  of  her  own 
free  will,  (^anada  will  appropri- 
ate .135,000,000  to  the    building 

of  three  unequaled  battle-ships  to  take  their  place  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  by  so  much  strengthen  the  forces  for  maintaining 
the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  Empire." 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  Ukes  to  give  his  opinion  on  every 
subject,  from  plays  to  politics,  in  which  he  feels  sure  of  his  own 
superior  knowledge,  thus  frees  his  mind  to  representatives 
of  the  Associated  Canadian  Press: 

"I  notice  that  some  English  papers  regard  the  scheme  as  a 
method  of  strengthening  the  British  fleet  at  the  expense  of 
Canada,  and  if  I  thought  that  Premier  Borden  meant  that,  I 
should  recommend  his  immediate  removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"Canada  must  be  able  to  defend  itself  before  it  can  be  a  source 
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of  real  strength  to  England  or  any  other  power.  It  need  not 
cut  painter,  but  it  assuredly  must  cut  apron  strings  if  it  is  to  take 
its  proi)er  place  in  the  world  as  a  grown-up  state." 

The  scheme  is  opposed  with  an  appeal  to  historj'  by  the  "Great 
Thun(l(>rer"  of  Ojitario,  the  Lil^eral  (.'lohv  (Toronto),  which  i)ro- 
nouuces  its  condemnation  on  a  plan  which  would  possibly  make 
the  Dominion  by  sea  and  land  dependent  on  English  mercenaries 
for  protection.     Hence  we  read: 

"Mr.  Borden's  argument,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
destroy  Canadian  autonomy  and  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when 

the  colonies  paid  the  scot  and  the 

men  in  Downing  street  managed 
the  overseas  Dominions  as  it 
pleased  them.  For  if  Canada  is 
to  forego  active  participation  in 
her  own  naval  defense,  and  '  hire ' 
that  defense  by  an  occasional 
gift — or  i)erhaps  even  by  a  stipu- 
lated gift  of  money  at  stated  inter- 
vals— why  not  also  hire  her  land 
defense? 

"Why  labor  to  build  up  any 
national  service  when  Britain  has 
experts  who  have  l)een  for  centu- 
ries building  up  her  splendid 
public  ser\  ices  at  our  command 
if  we  will  but  put  ourselves  in 
their  hands — and  pay?" 

The  London  Advertiser,  a  Lau- 
rier organ  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Laurier  j^olicy  which  would  have 
a  navy  built  and  manned  in  Can- 
ada and  confined  to  Canadian 
waters,  speaks  even  more  strongly 
against  the  Borden  Bill  and  says: 

"The  Borden  Government's 
na^•al  policy  is  a  $35,000,(X)0  sub- 
terfuge. It  is  based  on  no  ra- 
tional or  national  principle.  It  is 
repugnant  to  genuine  Canadian 
sentiment,  to  the  whole  trend  of 
Canadian  development,  and  to 
British  ideas  of  freedom.  It  gives 
no  effective  aid  to  the  mother  country,  upon  whom  it  throws  the 
burden  of  maintaining  three  unnecessary  ships  of  the  eosthest 
type.  ...  It  is  a  throw-back  to  the  days  when  Canada  was  in  the 
trammels  of  administration  from  Downing  street.  Nor  is  any 
true  service  rendered  the  mother  country  or  the  Empire.  In- 
fluential British  journals  are  already  complaining  that  Canada 
has  thrown  a  lU'w  and  unnecessary  weight  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  British  taxpayers.  The  building  up  of  a  new  center  of 
strength  in  the  British  Empire,  which  was  the  aim  of  the  Laurier 
policy,   has  been  abandont'd  or  indetinitely  retarded." 

The  Toronto  Mail  (Lib.)  suspects  that  Mr.  Borden  by  his 
in-oposal  is  i)laying  uj)  to  the  jingoes  and  Imperialists  for  party 
l)olitical  i)urposes.      The  Witness  (Quebec)  is  of  the  same  view. 


— Punch  (London). 
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Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


GETTING  OLD  AND  STAYING  YOUNG 


THE  CHIEF  PREVENTIVE  of  old  age  is  continuous 
activity,  physical  and  intellectual.  In  other  words, 
keep  going  and  you  will  stay  young.  This  advice,  which 
soiiifliow  does  not  sound  altogether  new,  is  given  in  an  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin,  October),  by  Dr.  Hugo  Riiiln'rl, 
of  Bonn,  Germany,  author  of  a  recent  book  on  "Death  from  Old 
Age."  Dr.  Ribbert's  conclusion  is  supported  by  popular  em- 
pirical e\adence,  to  the  effect  that  the  retirement  of  an  elderly 
man  from  active  business  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  rapid  "ag- 
ing" or  early  death.  The  author  arrives  at  it  through  a  pains- 
taking study  of  cell-growth  and  tissue-building.  He  acknowl- 
edges, to  start  with,  that  the  abolition  of  death  is  as  undesirable 
as  it  is  impossible,  since  it  would  result  in  a  static  condition  of 
mankind,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  ills  of 
the  flesh  to  which  old  age  is  heir  may  be  ameliorated,  and  or- 
ganic decay  modified  and  retarded.  To  consider  the  bod3'^  as  a 
macliine  which  is  gradually  worn  out  in  the  course  of  years  is 
an  imperfect  analogy,  since  it  possesses  the  power  of  self-re- 
newal. Moreover,  the  phenomena  of  senility  are  tj-pical,  and 
their  character  and  degree  vary  wideh-  in  different  individuals. 
The  theory  of  Metchnikoff  that  old  age  is  due  to  auto-intoxica- 
tion from  decaying  matter  in  the  colon,  the  author  considers 
untenable,  since  "it  is  an  impossible  conception  that  any  organ 
can,  as  such,  injure  the  organism."  He  points  out  that  if  it 
were  really  possible  to  dispense  with  the  colon,  it  -would,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  organs  that  are  no  longer  useful,  degenerate 
and  grow  smaller;  but  this  does  not  occur.  In  certain  cases  he 
admits  that  "the  investigations  of  Metchnikoff  may  be  worth 
consideration."  Such  cases,  however,  fall  under  the  head  of 
disease,  not  of  mere  senilit^•.  Since,  therefore,  extraneous 
causes,  whether  without  the  bodj^  or  within  it,  are  excluded  as 
the  origin  of  old  age,  we  must  look  for  its  cause  to  alteration  of 
the  cells  involved.  It  has  been  observed,  in  fact,  that  the  cells 
gradually  become  smaller  and  that  consequently  the  loss  of 
substance  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  their  functions  ceases 
to  be  fully  restored,  as  in  earlier  years,  by  new  material  derived 
from  the  food.     But,  he  goes  on: 

"An  explanation  of  old  age  can  not  be  derived  from  this 
alone.  For,  in  spite  of  their  activity,  the  cells  remain  in  their 
prime  for  five  or  six  decades,  and  then  begin  to  decline.  Wh\- 
does  restoration  cease  at  this  period?  In  the  answer  to  this 
lies  the  (>xplanation  of  old  age.  We  must  at  present  content 
ourselves  with  the  conception  that  inherited  tendencies  exist 
in  the  cells  which  permit  a  plenitude  of  life  for  a  long  time, 
but  finally  (^ease  to  be  operative,  just  as  a  watch  runs  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  then  stops." 

Another  i)henomenon  is  observed  in  this  connection  which 
becomes  operative  much  sooner  than  the  decrease  in  the  cells. 
Says  Dr.  Ribbert: 

"As  early  as  the  twentieth  jear  we  observe  in  many  sorts  of 
cells  the  appearance  of  minute  yellow  granules,  whose  quantity 
so  increases  in  age  as  to  give  the  organ  a  brownish  appearance, 
even  to  the  naked  eye." 

These  the  author  thinks  we  must  regard  as  a  sort  of  slag,  or 
ashes,  arising  from  melal)olic  action,  and  gradually,  by  their 
accumulation,  affecting  tiie  activities  of  the  cell.s  and  possii)ly 
causing  their  decrease  in  size.  Is  it  possible*  to  retard  this  ac- 
tion in  any  way,  thus  restoring  youtli.  in  a  measure,  to  the 
aged?  Dr.  Ribbert  finds  ground  for  hope  in  an  examination 
of  tiie  property  iniierent  in  •■ertain  plants,  as  in  the  Ix-gonia,  of 
producing  the  entire  plant  from  the  green  cells  of  a  single  leaf. 
He  says  of  this: 


".Ml  the  properties,  therefore,  which  distinguish  the  entire 
organism  nuist  be  present  in  the  leaf-cells.  But  most  of  these 
are  ccjmmonly  not  apparent.  Thej'  retreat  behind  the  prop- 
erties whicli  are  dominant  in  the  green  cells.  Hence  when  the 
now  j)lanl  is  produced  from  these,  the  differentiation  must  dis- 
ai^pear,  and  all  the  qualities  jnust  be  present  in  equal  degree. 
This  may  indeed  be  called  a  rejuvenation." 

A  similar  process  is  sometimes  observable  in  animal  life: 

"  In  tritons,  when  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  removed  by  an  opera- 
tion, a  new  lens  is  grown.  It  is  produced  from  the  cells  cover- 
ing the  iris,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
fine-grained  brown  pigment.  .  .  .  These  brown  granules  first 
disaj)pear,  the  cells  r(>t urn  to  their  former  colorless  state,  and 
the  new  lens  is  then  produced.  .  .  .  This  may  be  fairly  termed 
regeneration,  i.e.,  restoration  of  lost  tissue.  ...  In  ordinary 
connective  tissue.  .  .  .  the  cells  are  remarkably  insignificant; 
usually  their  outlin(>  is  not  perceived,  but  only  that  of  the 
nucleus,  which  is  itself  only  slightly  developed.  But  in  the 
healing  of  wounds  thes(>  cells  become  large  again,  as  they  were 
in  the  embryo.  In  this  form  they  multiply  and  form  the  new 
tissue  by  the  production  of  connecting  substance.  Then  they 
become  small  again  as  they  were  before.  Or  when  a  broken 
bone  is  to  be  healed  th(>  flat  cells  on  the  inner  surface  alter  their 
form,  becoming  large  and  rounded.  They  then  look  as  they  did 
at  the  youthful  period  of  bone-growth;  they  have  rejuvenated 
themselves.  .  .  .  Wh(>n  tiie  bone  has  been  mended  they  return 
to  their  former  state. 

"These  two  examples  may  suffice.  They  show  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  tlH>  cells  of  our  bodies  rejuvenate  themselves. 
They  achieve  thereby  a  greater  vital  activity,  but  it  is  a  tem- 
I)orary  thing  which  obvicnisly  has,  on  the  whole,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rejuvenation  of  the  body.  Moreover,  the  new  tissue 
does  not  e\  en  retain  greater  youthfulness." 

Dr.  Ribbert  remarks  that,  after  all,  the  rejuvenation  of  bone 
and  connecti\e  tissue  are  comparatively  unimportant  to  the 
present,  in(|uiry.  The  really  significant  cells  are  those  of  the 
heart -muscle  and  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  these  have  not  been 
seen  to  repair  losses  of  substance  even  in  the  case  of  j^oung  and 
vigorous  subjects.     Howe\er: 

"An  observation  of  the  heart-muscle  in  certain  cases  carries 
us  a  St  el)  further. 

"As  remarked  above,  the  cells  of  the  aging  bodj--  are  distin- 
guished by  the  deposit  of  tiny  yellow  granules.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cas(>  in  the  muscle-colls  of  the  heart.  But  if  we  exam- 
ine a  heart  one  side  of  which  has  had  to  work  harder  than  the 
other,  and  has  therefore  become  stronger,  or,  as  we  say,  hyper- 
trophic, wc>  note  a  marked  difference  in  the  deposit  of  these 
gi-anules.  The  thickened  heart-wall  has  considerably  fewer. 
.  .  .  This  can  come  only  from  one  of  two  causes.  It  is  possible 
that  the  gi-anules  which  were  deposited  before  the  thickening 
of  the  heart -wall  have  be(>n  removed — washed  away,  as  it  were 
— by  the  greater  activity  of  the  muscle,  which  accompanied  the 
fuller  saturation  of  tlu>  cells.  Or,  if  the  hypertrophy  had  al- 
n>a(i\-  begun  before  the  deposit  of  the  yellow  granules  was  very 
large,  their  deposit  may  hav(>  been  prevented  by  the  removal 
of  tin-  matter  from  which  they  are  formed,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  activity  and  bett«>r  blood  supply. 

"The  first  i)ossil)ility  her(>  interests  us  most,  i.e..  the  lessening 
of  the  granules  in  the  already  aged  fibers.  It  shows  that  the 
cells  may  return  to  former  conditions  in  their  structure." 

Possibly,  Dr.  Ribbert  thinks,  we  may  be  successful  in  thus 
retarding  the  progress  of  cell  alteration  in  the  aging  body,  but 
he  warns  us  that  success  requires  a  sound  and  healthy  body  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  age  arc  piu-ely  physiological  and  not 
superinduced  by  disea.se.  At  the  very  least  both  heart  and 
liraiii  iiuisl  be  perfectly  sound.  With  this  proviso  he  believes 
it  entirely  feasible  to  retard  the  deposit  of  the  yellow  granules 
and  the  decn>ase  in  the  size  of  the  cells  which  mark  .senility. 
The  means  to  this  end  lie  in  a  continuous  functional  activity. 
He  declares: 
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"When  any  one  exercises  conslanlly  and  vigorously  he  lias 
a  much  better  outlook  for  niaiiitaiiiiii;^  luiictional  adivity  in 
old  age  than  if  he  yields  prematurely  to  an  inclination  for  re- 
pose and  lessened  activity.  Inconii)lcte  functioning  permits 
the  cells  to  become  smaller." 

Here  again  the  heart  offers  an  excellent  illustration.  It  not 
infrequently  occurs  that  the  left  side  has  diminished  work  to 
perform  in  consequence  of  a  narrowing  of  the  mitral  \al\c.  In 
such  cases  the  left  wall  becomes  thinner  and  even  in  early  years 
a  marked  deposit  of  yellow  granules  is  seen,  such  as  usually  is 
obser\'ed  only  in  old  age.  In  con- 
clusion Dr.  Ribbert  assures  us: 

"Unceasing  labor  longest  pre- 
serves the  cells  at  their  zenith. 
...  Its  lack  hastens  the  devel- 
opment of  senility." — Transhi- 
tion  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


T: 


USES  OF  COTTONSEED— Cot- 
tonseed as  a  valuable  product 
dates  back  only  to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  Prior  to  that, 
the  seed  was  considered  a  nui- 
sance, to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  It  is  true 
that  some  tried  to  use  it  even 
before  the  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin  in  1794,  samples  of  the  oil 
were  exhibited  by  the  Moravians 
in  1770,  and  in  1820  a  patent  was 
granted  on  a  process  for  extract- 
ing the  oil,  but  little  came  of  such 
early  efforts.  However,  by  1880 
the  value  of  cottonseed  products 
had  risen  to  seven  million  dol- 
lars, and  this  was  but  a  begin- 
ning. Says  Railway  and  Locomo- 
tive Engineering  (Chicago) : 


"Speaking  generally,  people 
now  eat  and  wear  cottonseed 
products  and  do  all  manner  of 
things   Avith    them.     The   lintels 

yield  batting,  wadding,  stuffing  for  i)ads,  cushions,  cotnforts, 
horse-collars  and  upholstery,  mixing  for  shoddj-,  for  wool  in 
hat-making  and  for  lambs'  wool  in  fleece-hned  underwear; 
also  for  felt  and  loAv-grade  yarns  used  in  making  lamp  and 
candle-wicks,  twine,  rope,  and  carpets;  also  cellulose  used  in 
making  artificial  silk  and  v\Titing-i)aper,  and  as  a  basis  for 
explosives. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  The  hulls  are  used  in  feed,  fertilizer, 
paper-stock,  and  stuffing.  The  cake  and  meal  are  also  used  in 
fertilizers,  in  dyestuffs,  in  feed  for  cattle,  i)0ultry,  horses,  and 
swine,  as  well  as  in  confectioner}'  and  flour.  Th(^  oil  enters 
the  manufacture  of  lard  compounds,  Avhite  cottolene,  l)utter  oil, 
cooking  oil,  salad  oil,  'ohve'  oil,  and  oleomargarine's.  It  is  used 
in  the  packing  of  olives  and  sardines,  in  miners'  oil,  in  lubricating 
oil,  in  paints,  in  mixing  for  putty,  and  in  automobile  tires.  It  is 
an  ingredient  of  soap,  washing-i)owilers,  etc.  Altogether  there 
are  fifty-three  products.  Millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of 
persons  are  employed  in  the  industries  growing  out.  of  the 
use  of  cottonseed.  In  this  conm-ction  The  Mninifdriurcr.s' 
Record  says:  'Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  who  in  his  life 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  industrial  South  in  his 
statistical  presentation  of  conditions  there,  took  the  ground 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  we  recall  it,  that  the  cottonsecjd, 
weighing  twice  as  much  as  the  fiber,  would  some  day  be  worth 
quite  as  much.' 

"There  certainly  is  encouragement  for  the  belief  that  this 
prophecy  wiU  be  fulfilled.  The  history  of  the  cottonseed  industry 
in  the  last  forty  years  is  full  of  marvels.  An  exposition  t  hat  would 
present  objectively  its  various  steps  from  the  beginning  should 
be  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  might  be  the  means  of 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  and  impetus  to  discovery." 


DR.   LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSHUERG. 
Who  would  make  us  better  friends  of  our  eyes 


HYGIENE  OF  LIGHT 

HE  EYE  is  an  organ  too  precious  to  be  trifled  with. 
We  may  help  to  keep  it  sound  and  strong  by  attention 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Iwdy — by  work,  rest,  i)lay, 
and  sleep,  as  well  as  by  exercise,  A\-ise  feeding,  and  regular  re- 
moval of  the  wastes;  but  besides  this  it  needs  special  attention. 
Our  posture  during  work,  the  light  under  which  we  work,  i)aj)er, 
printing,  dust,  smoke,  and  fumes,  the  fatigue  of  sight-seeing — 
all  have  their  effects  upon  it.     This  is  the  message  of  an  article 

by  Dr.  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg 

in  Good  Lighting  (New  York, 
December).  What  is  the  l)est 
artificial  light?  Dr.  Hirshbei^ 
thinks  that  probably  no  one  kind 
is  best  for  all  purposes.  For 
general  illumination  of  ])ublie 
squares  and  buildings  the  electric 
light  seems  to  be  preferred.  The 
same  thing  is  probably  true  of 
private  houses.  For  reading  and 
for  microscopic  work,  electric 
light  may  be  too  bright,  alt  ho 
this  objection  can  be  overcome 
Ijy  using  lamps  of  low  candle- 
power,  at  suitable  distance,  or  by 
means  of  ground  glass.  The 
same  thing  may  be  true  of  the 
light  j-ielded  bj-  any  incandescent 
solid,  such  as  the  "lime"  light 
and  the  various  "mantles"  made 
from  incombustible  earths.  In 
general,  for  reading,  a  "soft" 
light  is  best,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  larger  part  of  the 
light  come  to  the  book  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  walls  of  the  room 
rather  than  solely  and  directly 
from  any  source  of  light  near  by. 
For  this  reason,  dark-colored 
walls  are  objectionable.  To 
quote  further  in  substance: 


"The  ease  with  which  the  details  of  an  object  are  seen  depends 
chiefly  on  contrasts  of  shade  and  color.  As  the  light  fades 
in  the  exening,  tlu;  white  paper  of  a  printed  page  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  until  finally  it  reflects  to  the  eye  little  more  light 
than  the  black  ink  of  the  printed  letters,  which  consequently  no 
longer  stand  out  clear  and  distinct.  In  order  to  admit  all  the 
light  possible,  the  pupil  enlarges,  and  in  so  doing  lessens  the 
distinctness  of  the  retinal  image;  more  important  than  this,  we 
hold  the  page  closer  to  the  eye,  thereby  enlarging  the  retinal 
image  and  increasing  the  intensity  of  stimulation,  but  throwing 
far  more  work  upon  the  puiiillary  muscle  to  focus  for  the  near 
object.  All  of  these  unfavoral)le  conditions  taken  together  place 
undue  strain  upon  the  mechanism  of  accommodation. 

"Hardly  less  objectionable  is  excessive  illumination  of  an  ob- 
ject. After  a  certain  intensity  of  light  is  reached,  the  retina 
no  longer  responds  to  increase  of  stimulation  with  increase  of 
visual  reaction.  To  apply  this  principle,  we  have  oidy  to 
remember  that  a  printed  letter  is  not  absolutely  'dead  black,' 
but  reflects  some  light.  When  the  illumination  is  moderate  this 
reflected  light  hardly  affects  the  retina  at  all,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  black  letter  and  the  white  paper  is  marked.  As 
the  intensity  of  illumination  increases,  contrast  is  lessened  and 
sharper  accommodation  as  well  as  closer  attention  is  needed  to 
see  distinctly. 

"The  use  of  fine  tjpe  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  be- 
cause it  necessitates  greater  effort  of  accommodation  and  in- 
tensifies all  the  evils  of  improper  illumination.  Any  printed 
matter  which  must  V)e  held  less  than  eighteen  inches  from  the 
eye  in  order  to  be  seen  clearly  is  undesirable  for  long-continued 
reading.     Especially  is  this  true  in  youth. 

"Closely  connected  with  the  size  of  the  type  is  the  character 
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of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  This  should  be  as  dull  as 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusing  effect  of  a  glossy  surface. 
The  use  of  highl.v  calendered  paper  in  many  books  and  serial 
publications,  because  such  paper  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
the  rei)roduction  of  pictures  in  half-tone,  is  a  sacrifice  of  hygienic 
considerations  to  cheapness. 

i'The  source  of  illumination  for  near  work  should  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  unsteadiness  or  Hicker,  since  a  tiickering  light 
necessitates  the  most  accurate  accommodation.  A  'student's 
lamp,'  'tungsten  burnei','  or  incandescent  electric  lamp  is  prefer- 
able in  this  respect  to  candles,  gas-jets,  and  arc-lights  for  near 
work. 

'"Kor  the  same  reason  caution  is  demanded  in  the  matter  of 
readin'j  on  railroad  trains.  American  railway  trains  have  re- 
cently l)ecome  so  hea\'y,  and  the  roadbed  and  rails  have  been 
so  nuich  improved  in  various  ways,  that  the  danger  of  reading 
or  wTiting  while  travehng  by  rail  is  much  less  than  formerly. 
At  the  same  time  the  danger  still  exists,  and  reading  on  many 
railway-  and  trolley-(>ars  is  still  to  be  done  with  caution,  or,  better 
still,  avoided  altogether. 

"Microscopes,  telescopes,  and  other  optical  instruments  re- 
quire close  and  sometimes  continuous  use  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
and  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  "hard  on  the  eyes.'  But  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case,  except  for  beginners  and  investiga- 
tors. Optical  instruments  are  easily  focused,  and.  if  care  hv 
taken  to  provide  good  lighting,  routine  work  Avith  them  need 
not  be  specially  trying  to  the  eyes. 

."Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  eyes  are  too  precious 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  if  one  has  sore  or  weak  eyes,  or  pain 
in  the  eyes,  or  can  not  see  clearly  to  read  or  to  write,  or  can  not 
plainly  distinguish  things  near  or  at  a  distance,  then  it  is  always 
best  to  consult  an  oculist  or  the  family  physician  for  adAice. 
Remedies  or  doctors  puffed  in  generally  high-sounding  adver- 
tisements should  be  carefuUv  avoided." 


THE  SUN  AS  A  FOG-MAKER 

THAT  SUNLIGHT  may  destroy  the  clearness  of  the 
air  and  create  in  it  a  thick  haze  or  fog  is  the  conclusion 
of  .lohn  Aitken,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities 
on  the  formation  and  phenomena  of  mists.  We  are  told  in 
Science  Ab.<tracts  (London)  that  on  many  mornings  the  air  at 
Falkirk,  Scotland,  altho  clear  before  sum'ise,  gradually  thickens 
to  a  dense  haze,  while  in  pure  country  air  similar  changes 
are  never  noticed.  As  the  result  of  Mr.  Ail  ken's  observations 
several  conclusions  are  arrived  at  with  respect  to  this  haze,  of 
wliich  the  most  important  is  that,  when  the  wind  is  light  and 
brings  moist  air  from  an  impure  direction,  sunshine  invariably 
destroys  the  clearness  of  the  air.  The  writer  goes  on  to  give 
the  results  of  some  experiments  made  to  determine  the  cause  of 
these  sun-formed  fogs.     We  read: 

"PVom  the  conclusions  mentioned  above  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  action  of  sunhght  on  some  of  the  impurities  in  the  air 
caused  th?  forniation  of  nuclei  and  that  these  nuclei  possest  an 
affinity  for  water,  as  the  fogs  were  formed  e\'eu  on  days  when 
the  air  was  not  completely  saturated.  For  carrying  out  the  ex- 
periments an  apparatus  was  u.sed  which  enabled  the  effec*-  of 
sunliglit  on  different  gases  to  be  tested  readily.  ...  It  was 
found  that  a  mixture  of  sulfur  dioxid  and  pure  air,  while  kept 
in  the  dark,  had  no  tendency  to  produce  nuclei,  but  after  being 
acted  on  by  light,  especially  by  sunshine,  it  became  a  nucleus- 
producer.  Some  of  these  nuclei  were  found  to  have  an  allinity 
for  water.  When  the  oxid  was  niixt  with  air  containing  the 
products  of  imi)erfe<-t  coniiiustion,  the  facility  with  which  imcItM 
were  produced  l)y  sunning  was  considerably  in<'reased.  Some 
experiments  made  with  the  normal  products  of  combustion 
showed  (hat  they  acted  in  a  very  similar  way  to  the  artiticial!.\ 
produced  oxid.  From  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of  <'oal 
burned  annually  in  the  British  Isles  it  is  shown  that  tliere  would 
be  anijile  itnj)unties  produced  to  account  for  all  the  observe*! 
sun-formed  fogs.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent <Tusade  against  smoke-production  will  do  nothing  to  stoj) 
these  fogs.  They  have  their  origin  in  invisil)le  impurities  i)ro- 
duced  by  combustion.  The  author  points  out  in  conclusion 
tliat  he  has  in  (he  |)re.sent  work  dealt  only  with  the  effects  of  the 
products  of  burning  sulfur,  but  that  evidently  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  some  of  the  other  gases  produced  during  combustion 
playing  some  part  in  tin-  production  of  these  fogs." 


TO   HEAT  HUMAN    INTERIORS 

THE  VALUE  OF  HEAT  in  curing  disease  is  weU  known, 
but  it  is  often  difficult  to  place  the  heat  exactly  where  it 
is  wanted  T^ithout  heating  also  parts  or  organs  where 
high  temperature  is  not  desired.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
internal  organs.  The  stomach,  or  any  parts  of  the  aUmentary 
canal,  are  easily  affected  b\-  swallowing  a  hot  hquid,  but 
other  organs  are  hard  to  reach.  A  German  physician.  Dr. 
Xagelschmidt,  has  now  solved  the  problem  by  the  use  of  an 
alternating  electric  current,  and  is  able  to  heat  anj-  desired 
point  A\ithin  the  body,  without  affecting  any  of  the  tissues 
around  it,  the  heat  being  generated  precisely  at  the  proper 
place,  and  not  merely  conducted  thither  from  without,  heating 
on  its  jom*ney  all  the  intervening  parts.  Saj-s  T.  C.  O'Donnell, 
who  describes  this  new  method  in  The  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine (Chicago,  December): 

"  Every  physician  who  has  made  wide  use  of  heat  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  has  encountered  the  perplexing  and  hitherto 
unsolved  problem  of  how  to  localize  heat  at  any  point  desired 
in  the  interior  of  the  body.  He  is  able  to  give  sweating-baths 
for  colds,  hot  and  cold  packs  for  the  same  aflfliction  in  case  of 
juveniles — did  ever  juvenile  escape  them? — hot  and  cold  fomen- 
tations for  sore  throat,  and  even  electrical  treatment  for  curing 
eczema  and  other  skin  diseases.  The  difficulty  all  along  has  been 
to  get  the  heat  inside  the  body  at  the  precise  point  of  the'pain. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  your  head  ached.  Now  the  first  thing 
to  do  with  the  old  methods  of  heat  application  is  to  apply  the 
heat  — to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  not  to  the  head;  the  tiling 
for  the  head  was  an  ice-bag,  for  this  drove  the  blood  away 
from  the  head,  while  the  heat  at  the  feet,  say,  dreio  it  away. 
It  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  'push'  and  'pull' in  team- 
work. The  great  object  sought  was  to  get  the  blood  out  of  the 
head  by  any  and  all  means. 

"The  principle  worked  well  after  a  fashion,  but  its  effective- 
ness was  limited  by  the  fact  that  you  can  not  get  all  the  blood 
out  of  the  head;  and  anyway,  if  you  did,  the  nerve  irritation 
Avould  not  be  wholly  removed.  To  relicAe  irritation  of  the 
nerve,  physicians  for  a  long  time  sought  for  some  means  of  get- 
ting the  soothing  effects  of  heat  to  the  one  place  where  they  were 
needed,  and  that  was  where  the  irritation  lay. 

"Doctor  Nagelschmidt,  a  German  savant  of  wide  repute, 
has  now  devised  an  apparatus  that  secures  this  end  in  a  verj- 
satisfactory  manner.  The  current — an  alternating  current — 
is  applied  by  means  of  electrodes  placed  at  points  opposite  the 
seat  of  pain.  In  case  of  headache,  for  instance,  the  positiv^e 
electrode  is  applied  on  one  side  of  the  head,  say  above  the  ear, 
the  other  at  the  side  of  the  head  opposite,  so  placed  that  a 
straight  hne  running  from  the  one  to  the  other  would  penetrate 
the  region  of  pain.  This  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  phy- 
sician after  diagnosing  the  case  can  easih-  locate  the  seat  of 
irritation,  and  so  adjust  the  electrodes  as  to  get  the  painful  part 
in  the  path  of  the  current.  If,  for  example,  a  gouty  toe  is  to  be 
treated — and  the  apparatus  treats  gout  with  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness— the  obvious  points  at  which  to  apply  the  electrodes 
are  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  toe,  and  not  the  toe  and  the 
instep. 

"A  more  difficult  problem  is  to  localize  or  focus  the  heat  be- 
tween the  poles  at  the  right  spot,  and  that  is  what  'diathermy,' 
as  Doctor  Nagelschmidt 's  method  is  called — the  word  coming 
from  Greek  equivalents  for  'through'  or  'into'  and  'heat,'  or 
heat  that  goes  through  or  into — accomplishes.  A  d(>monstra- 
tion  of  this  focusing  quality  of  the  diathermic  apparatus,  for 
instance,  shows  that  when  the  current  is  made  to  pass  through 
*'gg-white  tlu'  albumen  of  the  egg  is  not  affected  whatever  at  the 
electrodes,  but  at  the  focusing  point  it  is  cooked.  This  point 
of  focus  may  or  may  not  be  at  equal  distances  from  the  elec- 
trodes; proi)er  manii)ulation  of  the  i-lectrodes  determines  all  that. 

"The  current  alternates  at  the  remarkable  rate  of  three  mil- 
lion times  per  second,  the  strength  of  the  current  reaching,  when 
desired,  the  still  more  remarkable  figure  of  three  thousand  mille- 
amperes — om>  hundred  times  the  amount  of  'juice'  used  by 
most  electrotherapeutic  d«>vices. 

"Diathermy  is  not  a  panacea.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of 
diseases  that  it  will  not  cure,  but  in  headaches  of  ev(>ry  kind — 
and  heaven  knows  there  are  a  host  of  ihem! — it  is  making  good 
in  an  ample  manner,  as  also  in  relieving  neuralgic  and  sciatic 
pains,  rheumatism,  gout,  gastritis,  and  hardening  of  the  blood- 
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vessels  in  the  brain^and  r^'fjion  of  the  abdomen.  It  also  relieves 
the  sharp  pains  so  charac-teristi*-  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  has 
been  used  to  jifood  purpose  in  jjleurisy,  ti<'-douh)ureux,  and  in 
several  eye  and  ear  affeetions.  Even  the  labored  breathing  of 
asthma  has  yielded  to  diathermic  applications." 


A   DEADLY   FOOT-PATH 

ASLMPLP:  recipe  for  saving  two-thirds  of  the  lives 
now  annually  lost  on  our  railways  is  given  in  Engineering 
■  News  (New  York,  November  7).  It  is  this:  "Don't 
walk  on  the  track."  Twice  as  many  casual  track-walkers  are 
killed  yearly  as  the  sum  of  the  li\es  lost  1)\-  i)assongers  and  em- 
ployees together.  The  exact  figures  for  last  year  are  gi\'en  as 
follows:  299  passengers  and  2.928  employees  killed  in  accidents 
of  all  sorts  in  railway  ser\ice,  Avhile  during  the  same  year  the 
total  number  of  other  persons  suffering  death  on  the  railways 
was  6,438.  A  few  of  these  deaths  of  persons  not  employees  nor 
passengers  were  of  tramps  and  other  persons  stealing  a  ride  on 
freight  trains,  and  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole  occur  at  grade 
crossings;  but  all  the  remainder  are  to  be  charged,  we  are  told, 
to  "the  fatal  American  habit  of  walking  on  the  railway  track." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"Of  course,  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  w^alks  on  the 
railway  track  has  any  idea  that  he  is  doing  anything  in  anj'  way 
ilangerous.  He  in\^ariably  assumes  that  he  can  hear  or  see  any 
train  approaching  long  enough  before  it  reaches  him  to  take  the 
step  or  two  away  from  the  track  which  puts  him  in  safety.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  railway  section-men  whose  business  it  is  to 
work  upon  and  walk  along  the  track  seem  to  suffer  few  casualties 
l)j^  being  run  down.  They  be<!ome  accustomed  to  watching  for 
trains. 

"Of  course,  the  onlj'^  way  to  stop  the  accidents  to  trespassers 
on  railwa3'  tracks  is  bj'  such  thorough  f(>ncing  and  stringent  laws 
against  trespassing  on  the  tracks  as  ha\e  been  put  in  force  in 
most  other  countries.  Such  i)ractise  and  such  laws  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  established  in  the  densely  poptdated  sections  of  the 
country. 

"There  are  many  remote  regions,  howe\er,  where  the  railway 
track  is  in  places  the  only  highway.  We  doubt  not  that  many 
of  the  readers  of  Engineering  Xeirs  engaged  in  engineering  field 
work,  for  example,  find  it  necessary  very  often  to  walk  along 
raihvay  tracks.  We  think  it  worth  while,  therefore,  to  give  a 
word  of  w^arning  as  to  the  assumption  that  a  train  can  always 
be  heard  by  a  person  walking  on  the  track  while  it  is  still  a  con- 
siderable distance  awa\-.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
noise  made  by  a  fast  railway  train  is  chiefly  directed  away  from 
the  train  at  the  side.  {'onii)aratively  a  small  (jortion  of  the 
noise  i^  j)rojected  along  the  track  in  front  of  the  train.  Any 
other  unusual  noise  at  the  same  time  may  divert  a  person's  at- 
tention from  the  noise  made  by  an  approaching  train. 

"Another  reason  why  trains  may  come  upon  a  person  walk- 
ing on  the  track  l)efore  he  realizes  their  api)roach  is  a  quality 
that  sound  possesses  in  common  with  otlu>r  wave  phenomena, 
altho  to  a  less  degree,  of  traveling  in  straight  lines.  Thus  a  fast 
train  approaching  a  sharp  curve  on  the  concave  side  of  which 
there  is  high  ground  and  on  the  convex  side  a  broad  plain  will 
gi^■e  a  person  on  the  cur\e  almost  no  warning  of  its  approach 
until  it  swings  into  view  a  short  distance  away. 

"Walking  on  a  road  with  two  or  more  tracks  is  particularly 
dangerous.  A  large  portion  of  accidents  to  trespassers  occur 
on  (loul)le-track  roads  where  a  man  in  getting  out  of  the  way 
of  one  train  steps  onto  the  other  track  in  front  of  another  train 
which  he  has  not  seen  or  heard. 

"It  seems  Avorth  Avhile,  therefore,  to  set  down  the  following 
simple  rules  Avhich  should  be  obser\'ed  by  everyone  who  walks 
on  the  railway  track,  as  follows:  (1)  Keep  constant  watch  of 
the< track  both  in  front  and  behind;  (2)  Watch  and  listen  with 
particular  care  when  approaching  a  curve,  while  on  the  curve, 
and  after  passing  the  curve;  (3)  When  walking  on  a  double- 
track  road,  keep  on  the  left-hand  track  and  do  not  fail  to  keep 
Avatch  also  in  the  rear,  since  reA'erse  movements  are  sometimes 
made  on  this  track;  (4)  It  is  better  to  Avalk  beside  the  track  than 
to  Avalk  the  ties;  (5)  When  tempted  to  walk  on  the  track,  re- 
member that  you  are  placing  yourself  in  greater  danger  than 
exists  in  the  most  hazardous  class  of  raihvay  employment,  and 
choose  some  other  path!" 


ANOTHER   X-RAY   DISCOVERY 

ANEW  TRIUMPH  of  science  must  be  credited  to  the 
RoentgiMi  ray,  if  we  are  to  accejit  the  conclusions  drawn 
•  l)y  (icrman  aiul  English  i)hysicists  from  some  interesting 
experiments  described  last  summer  before  tke  Bavarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Munich.  Stript  of  its  technical  (htails,  the 
discovery  is  simply  that  Avhen  a  radiograph,  or  x-ray  photo- 
graph, is  made  by  passing  the  rays  through  a  crystal  and  re- 
ceiving them  on  a  sensitized  plate,  results  are  obtained  that 
confirm  in  a  stril''  ig  way  the  modern  atomic  theories  of  crystal 
structure.  Wluii  a  substance  assumes  crystalline  form,  its 
atoms  are  evidently  arranged  in  some  systematic  manner. 
According  to  one  th(>ory  those  of  each  system  are  groui)«'d 
in  "space-lattices,"  and  the  .r-ray  photograj)hs  obtained  are 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the.se  atomic 
diffraction-gratings.  Ordinary  light  can  not  act  in  this  Avay 
because  its  wave-length  is  too  great.  On  this  theory  the  x-rays 
are  simply  lights  of  \(>ry  short  wave-length — a  hypothesis  which, 
altho  put  forward  long  ago,  has  been  generally  neglected  of  late. 
The  Bavarian  experiments  ai)pear,  therefore,  to  rtirow  light, 
not  only  on  crystal  structin-e,  but  on  the  nature  of  Roentgen 
radiation.  To  quote  and  condense  an  article  ])y  A.  E.  H. 
Tutton  in  Nature  (London,  Noveml)er  14;: 

"During  a  visit  to  Munich  at  the  beginning  of  August  last  the 
Avriter  was  deeply  interested  in  some  extratn'dinarj-  j)hotographs 
Avhich  were  shown  to  him  by  Professor  von  Groth,  the  doyen  of 
the  crystallograi)hic  Avorld,  and  i>rofess()r  of  mint^ralogy  at  the 
university  of  that  city.  They  had  been  obtained  by  Dr.  M. 
Laue  by  passing  a  narrow  cylindrical  beam  of  Roentgen  rays 
through  a  crystal  of  zinc  blende,  and  receiving  the  transmitted 
rays  upon  a  photograi)liic  i)late.  They  consisted  of  l)lack  sjjots 
arranged  in  a  geometrical  pattern,  in  Avhich  a  square  predomi- 
nated, exactly  in  accordance  with  the  holohedral  cubic  syiiimetry 
of  the  space-lattice  attributed  by  crystall<)grai)hers  to  zinc  i)len(le. 

"Professor  Aon  Groth  exi)rest  the  opinion,  in  agreement  Avith 
Herr  Laue,  that  owing  to  the  exceedingly  short  wave-length  of 
the  Roentgen  rays  (assuming  them  to  lieo*'  electromagnetic  wave 
character),  they  had  been  able  to  penetrate  the  crystal  struc- 
ture and  to  form  an  interference  (diffraction)  photograph  of  the 
Bravais  spac(>-latlice.  This  latter  is  the  structural  foundation  of 
the  more  complicated  regular  point-system  according  to  which 
the  crystal  is  homogeneously  built  up,  and  the  points  of  Avhich 
(the  i)()inl-system)  represent  the  chemical  elementary  atoms. 
The  space-lattice,  in  fact,  Avas  conceived  lo  i)lay  the  same  func- 
tion with  the  short-wave  Roentgen  rays  that  the  diffraction 
grating  does  to  the  longer  electromagnetic  waves  of  light. 

"The  details  of  this  work  were  laid  before  the  Bavarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sci(>nces  at  Munich  in  two  memoirs,  on  .June  S  and  July 
()  last.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  sujjreme  int«'rest, 
and  that  they  do  in  reality  afford  a  visual  proof  of  the  modern 
theory  of  crystal  struct ur«'.  Moreover,  they  emphasize  in  a 
remarkable  manncT  the  importance  of  the  space-lattice,  so 
strongly  insisted  on  from  thc>oretical  and  from  experimental 
considcTations.  They  further  confirm  the  structure  assigned  to 
this  binary  comiiound  zinc  sulfid.  Incidentally  theymaj-  form 
acrucial  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  two  rival  tb.eories  now  being 
discust  as  to  the  nature  of  .c-rays,  the  corpu.scular  and  the  wave 
theory. 

"(>yslall()grai)hy  thus  affords  to  its  sister  science  chemistry 
the  first  \  isible  proof-of  the  accuracy  of  Dalton's  atomic  theory, 
and  now  enters  into  a  new  sphere  of  still  greater  usefulness.  The 
important  work  of  von  Fedorow  on  crystallochemical  analysis 
is  ba.sed  essentially  on  the  assumi)lion  of  the  space-lattice 
structure  of  crystals  Avhich  is  now  rendered  visible  to  our  <>yes. 
Oystallography  lias  thus  become  an  exa<'t  science  leading  us  to 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  hitherto  myste.ious  world  where 
Dalton's  atoms  and  molecules  reign  supreme." 


The  article  on  "Tobacco  and  (liolera,'"  in  our  issue  of  No- 
v(-mber  9.  prompts  Mr.  Leonard  MattheAvs  of  St.  Louis  to  Avrito 
us  of  a  visit  made  by  his  Avife  and  himself  in  IStiO  to  the  great 
tobacco  factory  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  Avhere  ov(  r  4.000  employees 
AA-ere  at  Avork.  He  .says:  "The  director  told  us  that  cholera  had 
visited  the  city  the  year  bi-fore.  Avhen  the  tOA\-n  was  decimated; 
yet  not  one  of  the  4.000  employees  died  from  the  disease." 


PORTRAITURE  AS  RODIN  SEES  IT 


ONE  HERESY  in  art  seems  most  cherished  by  the  iucom- 
petcnt.  It  is  that  a  bust  or  a  portrait  can  be  good  art 
without  beiug  a  good  hkeness.  Perhaps  it  may,  but 
Rodin,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  modern  world,  disputes  it. 
He  tells  a  story  of  Hetmer,  the  French  painter,  who  listened  to 
the  complaint  of  a  lady  that  the  portrait  wliich  Ik^  had  painted 
of  her  did  not  look  like  her. 
''He!  Matame,"  he  replied  in  his 
Alsatian  jargon,  '"when  you  are 
dead  jour  heirs  will  think  them- 
selves fortunate  to  possess  a  fine 
portrait  bj'  Henner  and  will 
trouble  themselves  very  little  to 
know  if  it  was  like  you  or  not." 
Well,  admits  Rodin,  "it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  painter  said  that,  but 
it  was  doubtless  a  sally  which  did 

not  represent  his  real  thought,  for 
I  do    not    believe   he  had    such 

false  ideas  in  an  art  in  which  he 

showed  great  talent."     There  is 

more  to  consider  than  the  mere 

fact  of  likeness  as  it  is  generally 

understood,  and  Rodin  goes  onto 

explain  the  kind  of  resemblance 

demanded  in  a  bust  or  portrait. 

We  quote  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished volume  called    "Art,"    in 

which  Paul  Gsell  has  taken  down 

a  variety  of  observations  on  this 

general  theme  from  conversations 

witii  Rodin,  who  saj-s: 

"If  the  artist  only  reproduces 
superficial  features  as  photog- 
raphy does,  if  he  copies  the  linea- 
ments of  a  face  exactly,  without 
reference  to  character,  he  deserves 
no  admiration.  The  resemblance 
which  he  ought  to  obtain  is  that 
of  the  soul;  tliat  alone  matters; 
it  is  that  which  the  sculptor  or 
painter  should  seek  beneatii  the 
mask  of  features 

"To  tell  the  trutii,  there  is  no 
artistic  work  which  requires  as 
mucii  penetration  as  the  bust  and 
the  portrait.  It  is  sometimes  said  tiie  artist's  profession  demands 
more  manual  skill  than  intelligence.  You  have  only  to  study 
a  good  bust  to  correct  this  error.  Such  a  work  is  worth  a  wi.cio 
i»i()graphy.  Iloudon's  l)usts,  for  example,  are  like  chapters  of 
written  memoirs.  Period,  race,  profession,  personal  character — 
all  are  indicated  there." 

Rodin  here  turns  to  examine  several  of  Iloudon's  busts.Legin- 
ning  with  that  of  Voltaire: 

"What  a  marvel  it  is!  It  is  the  personification  of  maUce.  See ! 
his  sitle-lorig  glance  seems  watching  some  adversary.  Ho  has 
the  pointed  nose  of  a  fox;  it  seems  smelling  out  from  side  to  side 
for  abuses  and  follies.  Vou  can  s(>e  it  (iui\ cr!  And  the  mouth — 
wliat  a  triumph!  It  is  framed  by  two  furrows  of  irony.  It 
seems  to  nuimble  .sarcasms.   ...... 

"Here  is  Rousseau  oi)p()site  Voltaire,  (^ireat  shrewdness  in  his 
gl;tnce.  It  is  tiie  quality  common  to  all  the  personages  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  they  are  critics;  they  question  all  the 
I)rinciples  which  were  unquestionably  accepted  hvUn-v;  they  have 
searching  eyes. 

"Now  for  his  origin.  He  is  the  Swiss  plebeian.  Rousseau 
is  as  unpolished,  almost  vulgar,  as  Voltaire  is  aristocratic  and 


PUVIS    DE    CHAVANNKS 

From  the  bust  by  Rodin. 

■  In  the  bust  you  recognize  the  aristocracy  ol"  an  old  race.  'I'lu- 
liifjli  forohoad  and  eyebrows  reveal  the  ptiilosoplier.  and  the  calm 
Klanee.  embracing  a  wide  outlook,  betrays  ilie  tXfvut  decorator,  the 
sublime  landscapist."    Compare  tliis  witli  the  Uoudons  opposite. 


distingiiislied.  Prominent  cheek-bones,  short  nose,  square  chin 
— you  recognize  the  son  of  the  watchmaker  and  the  whilom 
domestic. 

"Profession  now:  he  is  the  philosopher;  sloi)ing,  thoughtful 
forehead,  antique  type  accentuated  by  the  classic  band  about 
his  head.  Appearance  purposely  wild,  hair  neglected,  a  certain 
resemblance  to  some  Diogenes  or  Menippus;   this  is  the  preacher 

of  the  return  to  nature  and  to  the 
primitive  hfe. 

"Individual  character:  a  gen- 
eral contraction  of  the  face;  this 
is  the  misantlu'ope.  Eyebrows 
contracted,  foreh(>ad  lined  with 
care;  this  is  the  man  who  com- 
plains, often  with  reason,  of 
persecution. 

"I  ask  you  if  this  is  not  a  bet- 
ter commentary  on  the  man  than 
his  'Confessions'? 

"Now,  IMirabeau.  Period; 
challenging  attitude,  wig  dis- 
arranged, dress  careless;  a  breath 
of  the  revolutionary  tempest 
passes  over  this  wild  beast,  who 
is  readj'  to  roar  an  answer. 

"Origin;  dominating  aspect, 
fine  arched  ejebrows,  haughty 
forehead;  this  is  the  former 
aristocrat.  But  the  democratic 
heaviness  of  the  pock-marked 
cheeks  and  of  the  neck  simk  be- 
tween the  shoulders  betrays  the 
Count  de  Riquetti  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  Thiers,  whose  interpreter 
he  has  become. 

"Profession:  the  tribune.  The 
mouth  protrudes  like  a  speaking 
trumpet  ready  to  fling  his  voice 
abroad.  He  hfts  his  head  be- 
cause, like  most  orators,  he  was 
short.  In  this  type  of  man  nature 
develops  the  chest,  the  barrel,  at 
the  expense  of  height.  The  ej-es 
are  not  fixt  on  any  one ;  they  rove 
over  a  great  assembly.  It  is  a 
glance  at  once  vague  and  superb. 
Tell  me,  is  it  not  a  marvelous 
achievement  to  evoke  in  this  one 
head  a  whole  crowd  —  nlore,  a 
whole  listening  country? 

"Finally,  the  individual  char- 
acter: Observe  the  sensuous  lips, 
the   double   chin,   the    quivering 
nostrils;     jou  will  recognize  the 
habit    of   debauch  and  demand  for   enjoj-ment.     All   is 
tell  you. 

"It  would  i)e  easy  to  sk(>tch  the  same  character  outline  from 
all  the  l)usts  of  Houdon. 

"Here,  again,  is  Franklin.  A  ponderous  air,  heavy  falling 
cheeks;  this  is  the  former  artizan.  The  long  hair  of  the  apostle, 
a  kindly  benevolence;  this  is  the  popular  moralizer,  good-natured 
Richard. 

"A  stubborn  liigii  forehead  inchned  forward,  indicative  of  the 
i)bstina<'y  of  which  Franklin  gave  proof  in  winning  an  education, 
in  rising,  in  Ixvoming  an  (>minent  scholar,  finally  in  freeing  his 
<(niiitr\  .  .Vstuteness  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth; 
lloudon  was  not  duped  by  the  general  massiveness,  and  he  di- 
\ined  tii(>  prudent  materialisiit  of  the  calculator  who  made  a 
forluiic,  and  tlie  cuiuiing  of  t  lu>  diplomat  who  wormed  out  the 
secrets  of  English  politics.  iUro,  living,  is  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  inudcni  .\merica!" 

These  busts  of  lloudon  iwhibit  "the  fragmentary  clu-onicle 
of  half  a  century,"  oliserves  Rodin.  And  he  goes  on,  the  artist 
in  him  speaking,  "as  in  th(>  finest  written  narratives,  what 
j)ieuscs  most  in  these  memoirs  in  terra-cotta,  in  marble,  and  in 


fault 
then 
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VOLTAIHE. 

"A  cimiiinj;  old  gossip — that  is  thi'  im- 
pression proiluced  by  this  Voltaire,  at  once 
so  lively,  so  sickly,  and  so  little  masculine." 


bronze,  is  the  bril- 
liant grace  of  the 
stj'le,  the  lightness 
of  the  hand  that 
\vrot(!  them,  the  gen- 
erosity of  this  charm- 
ing personality,  so 
(>ssentially  French, 
who  created  them. 
.  .  .  Ah,  what  a 
divine  artist!"  He 
continues  on  the 
theme  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  penetrating 
so  profoundly  into 
the  consciousness  of 
others: 

"The  greatest  dif- 
ficulties for  the 
artist  who  models  a 
bust  or  who  paints 
a  portrait  do  not 
come  from  the  work 
which  he  executes. 
They  come  from  the 
client  for  whom  he 
works.  By  a  strange 
and  fatal  law,  the  one  who  orders  his  own  Ukeness  is  the  one  who 
always  desperately  combats  the  talent  of  the  artist  he  has  chosen. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  sees  himself  as  he  is,  and  even  if  he 
knows  himself,  he  does  not  wish  the  artist  to  represent  him  as 
he  is.  He  asks  to  be  represented  under  the  most  banal  and 
neutral  aspect.  lie  wishes  to  be  an  official  or  worldly  marionette. 
It  pleases  him  to  have  the  function  he  exercises,  the  rank  he 
holds  in  society,  completely  efface  the  man  that  is  in  him.  The 
magistrate  w'ishes  his  robe,  the  general  his  gold-laced  tunic. 
They  care  very  little  whether  one  can  read  their  characters. 

"This  explains  the  success  of  so  many  mediocre  painters  and 
sculptors  who  are  satisfied  to  give  the  impersonal  appearance  of 
their  clients;  their  gold  lace  and  their  official  attitude.  These 
are  the  artists  who  are  generally  highest  in  favor  because  they 
lend  their  models  a  mask  of  riches  and  importance.  The  more 
bombastic  a  portrait  is,  the  more  it  resembles  a  stiff,  pretentious 
doll,  the  better  the  client  is  satisfied. 
"Perhaps  it  was  not  always  so. 

"Certain  seigneurs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  example,  seem 
to  have  been  pleased  to  see  themselves  portrayed  as  hyenas  or 
vultures  on  the  medals  of  Pisanello.    They  were  doubtless  proud 

of  their  individual- 
ity. Or,  better  still, 
they  loved  and  ven- 
erated art,  and  they 
accepted  the  rude 
frankness  of  the 
artist,  as  tho  it  were 
a  penance  imposed 
by  a  spiritual  di- 
rector. 

"Titian  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  Pope 
Paul  III.  a  marten's 
snout,  nor  to  empha- 
size the  domineering 
hardness  of  Charles 
v.,  or  the  salacious- 
ness  of  Francis  I., 
and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  dam- 
aged his  reputation 
w'ith  them.  Velas- 
quez, who  portrayed 
Kling  Philip  IV.  as 
a  nonenity,  tho  an 
elegant  man,  and 
who  unflatteringly 
reproduced  his  hang- 
ing jaw,  neverthe- 
less kept   his  favor. 


M  IRA  BEAU. 

A  head  which  "  evokes  a  whole  crowd — 
more,  a  whole  listening  country." 


And  the  Spanish 
monarch  has  ac- 
quired from  poster- 
ity the  great  glory 
of  having  been  the 
protector  of  genius. 

"But  the  men  of 
to-da>'  are  so  made 
that  they  fear  truth 
and  lo\  e  a  lie.  They 
seem  to  be  displeased 
to  appear  in  their 
busts  a,s  thej-  are. 
They  all  want  to 
have  the  air  of  hair- 
dressers. 

"And  even  the 
most  l)eautiful  wom- 
en, that  is  to  saj', 
those  whose  lines 
hnvo  most  style,  are 
horrified  at  their 
own  beauty  when  a 
sculptor  of  talent  is 
its  interpreter.  They 
beseech  him  to  make 
them  ugly  by  giving 
them  an  insignifi- 
cant and  doll-like 
physiognomy. 

"So,  to  execute  a  bust  is  to  fight  a  long  battle.  The  one  thing 
that  matters  is  not  to  weaken  and  to  rest  honest  with  oneself. 
If  the  work  is  refused,  so  much  the  wors(\  So  much  the  better 
perhaps;  for  often,  it  proves  that  it  is  full  of  merit. 

"As  for  the  client  who,  tho  discontented,  accepts  a  successful 
work,  his  ])ad  humor  is  only  temporary;  for  soon  the  connoisseurs 
compliment  him  on  the  bust  and  he  ends  by  admiring  it.  Then 
he  declares  quite  naturally  that  he  has  always  liked  it." 


\ 


ROCSSEAU. 

Rodlii  t  liinks  tliis  bust  a  l)etter  cotuineiilary 
on  the  man  than  his  "  Confessions  " 


GOOD   AND    BAD   IN   COLLEGE 
FRATERNITIES 

GREEK-LETTER  FRATERNITIES  are  such  long  and 
firmly  established  institutions  among  us  that  their 
novelty  to  foreign  ej'es  strikes  one  as  itself  novel.  Mr. 
Maurice  Low,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post,  sets  out  to  instruct  his  fellow  countrymen  regard- 
ing this  ancient'  and  honorable  institution  that  has  overflowed 
into  Canada,  and  in 
that  branch,  at  least, 
becomes  a  concern 
of  the  British  Em- 
pire. ]Mr.  Low  finds 
nothing  to  corre- 
spond to  them  in  Eu- 
rope, tho  "they  date 
back  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  things 
in  America."  He 
begins  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  earli- 
est of  these.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  founded  in 
1776  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary 
in  Wilhamsburg, 
Va.,  by  five  students 
who  drew  up  rules 
for  their  governance, 
and  decreed  that 
each  member  should 
wear  a  silver  badge 
bearing    the    Greek 


BENJAMIN  FR.\NKLIN. 

Here,  living,  is  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
modem  America." 
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If'tters.  Three  years  later  iho  parent  elub  autfiorixcd  the  uni- 
versities of  Harvard  and  Yale  to  establish  ehapters.  Mr.  Ixiw,  it 
must  be  pointed  out,  seems  not  to  understand  the  distinction  that 
has  grown  up  between  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  other  Greek- 
letter  societies,  for  he  omits  to  mention  the  scholarship  standing 
neeessary  for  itsmembershif),  and  the  pnwtieally  non-soeial  char- 
acter of  this  fraternity  in  comparison  witli  the  others.  But,  as  he 
says,  it  "was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  now  has  389,(KX) 
members  enrolled  in  2,;)(XJ  chapters,  and  owning  property  worth 
at  the  lowest  estimate  not  less  than  £:j,()(K),(KX)."  Mr.  Low, 
having  to  furnish  information  for  an  entirely  uninitiated  audience, 
begins  with  the  a,  b,  c: 

"Tliere  are  thirty-six  of  these  recognized  societies,  eacii  named 
after  two  or  three  Greek  letters,  such  as  D(>lta  Kappa  Kpsilon, 
IMii  Delta  Theta.  Psi  Tpsilon,  all  of  them  organized  i)ractically 
on  the  .same  basis  and  with  the  same  object  in  view.  They  are 
called  'secret,'  because  their  members  take  an  oath  or  a  pledge 
on  admission,  and  are  supposed  not  (o  n>veal  the  ritual  which 
is  part  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation.  Some  of  the  societies 
impose  tests  to  prove  the  courage  or  worth  of  the  candidate; 
.seeking  admission,  and  whih^  most  of  the.st?  are  harmless  and 
oidy  wliat  miglit  be  e.\pect<'d  from  undergraduates  always  ready 
for  a  boyisii  lark,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  where  mis- 
directed ingenuity  has  resulted  in  permanent  injury  or  death. 
'Deatli  at  a  fraternity  initiation'  or  'Seriously  injured  while 
being  initiated'  are  almost  .standing  head-lines  in  American 
newspaper  offices.  Admission  to  these  societies  is  .secured  by 
election,  just  as  to  any  other  club  or  organization,  from  among 
the  'freshmen,'  that  is,  tlie  undergraduates  who  have  just 
been  enrolled,  and  they  remain  members  of  the  university 
chapter  during  their  entire  course  of  four  years,  so  that  an  active 
chapter  will  have  at  the  same  time  among  its  members  men  from 
all  the  classes,  and  even  those  engaged  in  postgraduate  work. 

"Not  every  student  is  eligible  for  admission  any  more  than 
every  man  is  eligible  for  admission  to  every  club,  as  the  fra- 
ti-rnities  are  supjxised  to  exer(;ise  discrimination  in  the  seh'ction 
of  their  members  and  to  accept  only  those  whose  known  char- 
acter or  antecedents  are  a  guaranty  that  they  will  be  congenial 
to  their  associates.  There  is  an  aristocrax^y  here  as  in  everything 
else,  and  some  of  the  fraternities  are  as  fond  of  'pilling'  a  candi- 
date as  are  some  of  the  fashionable  clubs." 

To  show  how  the  fraternities  form  "a  Hi  tie  aristocracy  within 
the  college  community,"  Mr.  Low  quotes  fnim  the  "Manual  of 
College  Frati'rnities,"  by  William  llaimond  Baird,  to  the  effect 
that  "out  of  the  great  development  of  chapter-house  life  has 
come  a  tendency,  altogether  too  marked  in  some  institutions,  to 
overbuild — to  provide  the  student  members  with  conditions  of 
easi-  and  luxury  such  as  many  will  not  be  likely  to  have  for  years 
after  they  have  left  college  or  university."  Worse  than  that 
setmis  to  l)e  the  "snobbishness,  exclusivcness,  a  disposition  to 
pick  men  who  are  wealthy  rather  than  worthy,  intellectual  slot li, 
and  moral  (labbine.ss"  which  have  been  "the  unpleasant  fruits 
of  chapter-house  extravagance."  It  is  a  j)ity  that  Mr.  Low 
did  not  include  an  account  of  the  splendid  heroism  and  sell- 
sacrifice  of  several  Cornell  boys  at  the  fire,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  destroyed  a  cliapter-hou.se  in  Ithiuia  and  snuffed  oi.t  their 
young  lives  in  their  effort  to  save  other  lift',  lie  turns  to  con- 
sider the  two  sides  to  the  fraternity  question: 

"There  are  .sonu-  men,  edu«!ators  as  well  as  university  execu- 
tives and  university  graduates,  who  are  frank  in  their  eoii- 
demnation  of  llm  whole  fraternity  system,  and  who  say  that 
when  the  (i\e  men  met,  more  than  a  centurs  ago,  in  the  (piaiiit 
Virginia  college-town  and  creattni  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  they  laid  a 
blight  on  the  .\merican  university  fnim  which  it  will  never 
recover.  Their  chief  complaint  is  that  the  fraternity  defeats 
the  very  purpo.se  for  which  the  university  exists.  The  true 
function  of  a  university,  these  men  .say,  is  not  only  to  teach  men 
nut  of  books,  but  to  teach  something  a  great  deal  mon',  to  teach 
them  loyally,  to  t»'ach  them  to  se<>  lift^  broadly,  to  teach  them 
lo  n'specl  chara<!ter  rather  than  the  accidents  of  birth  or  wealth. 
The  influenct^  exercised  by  the  fraternity  (»|)po.s(«.s  the  influence 
llijit  the  iiniversily  ought  loexi-rcise.  To  the  fraternity  tnemlxr, 
young,  impressionable,  naturally  inlolenuit  of  tlisciplinc,  the 
chapter-house  and  the  chapter-mcwnlK'rs  hold  for  him  the  highest 
allegiance.     The  chapter-house,  and   not    the  university,  is   his 


\sorld.  lie  is  a  member  of  a  sworn  brotherhood,  and  it  is  the  | 
brotherhood  that  must  be  helped  or  defended  against  students  | 
or  professors. 

"The  fraternity,  also,  it  is  asserted,  has  a  bad  influence  in 
cultivating  snobbishness,  in  creating  antagonisms,  and  cultivating 
tastes  that  should  not  be  formed  so  early  in  life.  There  is,  of 
course,  always  the  temptation  for  a  fraternity  to  admit  to  mem- 
bership the  son  of  a  rich  man  whose  allowance  is  known  to  be 
extravagantly  large,  for  no  matter  how  well  endowed  the  chapter- 
house is  it  can  always  make  good  use  o^  noney;  there  is  always 
something  needed  for  which  the  ordinary  evenue  is  not  sufficient. 
The  poor  student  of  ability  and  character  who  .is  rejected  in 
favor  of  the  man  whose  only  quahfications  are  a  rich  and  generous 
father  is  naturally  resentful.  And  another  indictment  against 
the  chapter-house  is  that  it  encourages  idleness  and  drinking. 
The  cha{)ter-house  is  primarily  a  club,  sometimes  very  simple 
in  its  appointments  and  at  other  times  very  luxurious,  but  always 
a  club,  and  there  is  nothing  quite  so  demoralizing  to  a  man 
naturally  inclined  to  be  soft  as  club  life.  Is  it  a  good  thing,  it  is 
asked,  to  encourage  club  life  in  undergraduates? 

"In  defense  of  the  fraternity,  it  is  urged  that  it  brings  men 
of  the  same  tastes  with  the  same  ideals  in  close  contact,  and  they 
form  friendships  beneficial  not  only  during  their  undergraduate 
days,  but  enduring  after  they  leave  the  universitj-.  It  encour- 
ages cs:pril  de  corp.s  which,  it  is  admitted,  may  at  times  be  harm- 
ful through  overzeal,  but  as  a  rule  is  distinctly  an  advantage, 
not  alone  to  the  fraternity  members,  but  to  the  university  itself. 
It  teaches  undergraduates  good  bu.siness  habits  and  social 
discipline,  and  encourages  them  to  increase  the  reputation  of 
their  society.  The  chapter-house  is  a  business  as  w'ell  as  a  social 
enterprise,  its  members  manage  it  and  are  in  control  of  its 
finances,  and  that  training  is  well  worth  having.  The  member 
who  drinks  to  excess  is  not  only  not  encoxu-aged,  but  is  not 
tolerated;  the  member  who  spends  his  time  in  the  clubrooms 
at  the  expense  of  his  scholarship  is  regarded  with  contempt." 


BODY-SNATCHING  IN   FICTION 

FKAR  IS  F''KLT  by  some  people  in  England  that  the  novel 
may  be  degraded  into  "a  scandalous  chronicle  of  private 
affairs."  Voices  like  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  and  Mr. 
James  Douglas's  are  raised  in  warning,  after  the  appearance  of  a 
thinly  veiled  novel  that  details  the  unhappy  life  of  George 
(iissing,  the  novelist.  This  book  is  called  "The  Private  Life 
of  Henry  Maitland,"  written  by  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  Gissing's 
most  intimate  friend,  who  makes  no  secret  of  the  person  he  meant 
to  portray.  He  even  claims  "  that  Gissing  would  have  desired 
that  his  unfortunate  life  on  earth  should  be  fully  chronicled  by 
the  man  who  knew  it  best."  Mr.  Douglas,  wTiting  in  The  Daily 
News  (London),  also  gives  out  the  information  that  another 
novel  "is  being  written  which  deals  with  the  private  sorrows  of 
one  of  our  greatest  living  novelists,"  and  he  declares  that  "if 
this  novel  should  ever  crawl  or  creep  into  print  it  would  raise 
a  storm  of  wrath  that  would  shake  the  world  to  its  foimdations." 
The  practise  apparently  is  not  of  recent  growth,  for  Mr.  Douglas 
goes  on  to  add  that  "other  novels  equally  infamous  have  been 
written  and  have  been  suppressed  only  by  the  determined  action 
of  their  victims."  Ijong  reviews  of  the  new  book  appear  in 
the  Ix)ndon  papers,  and  we  quote  from  The  Chrislinn  Cominon- 
irritllh  (London)  an  abstract  of  the  facts  about  Gissing  that  are 
(ler-lared  so  objectionable: 

"Mr.  Morley  Roberts  describes  him  at  their  first  meeting  in  a 
little  hotel,  not  far  from  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  where  both 
were  being  educated.  Gissing  was  then  recognized  as  an  ex- 
traordinary young  .-;cliolar,  in  (classical  learning  the  first  in  the 
college.  'I  renuMuber  quite  well,*  writes  Mr.  Morley  Roberts, 
'seeing  him  sit  on  a  little  table,  swinging  his  legs,  and  to  this  day 
I  can  remember  somewhat  of  tlu«  impression  he  made  upon  me. 
lie  was  curiously  bright,  with  a  very  mobile  face.  He  had 
abundant  ma.sses  of  brown  hair  combed  backwards  over  his  head, 
gra\-lilue  eyes,  a  very  sympathetic  mouth,  an  extraordinarily 
well-sliap(>d  chin  altho  perhaps  both  mouth  and  chin  were  a 
little  weak  and  a  great  capacity  for  talking  and  laughing.'  He 
was  then  about  sixi(>«'n.  had  obtained  a  s<'holarsliip  which  en- 
abled him  to  study  at  Owen's  College,  and  was  living  alone  in 
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lodgrings.     This  last  cireumstanoo,   as   ho   told    liis    hiofrmpher 
many  years  later,  was  a  cruel  and  most  und«-sirahl«'  tiling.     'I 
see  now,'  he  said,  'that  one  of  my  sisters  should  certainly  have 
been  sent  with  me.'     For  a  youth  of  his  pofuliar   tcniix-ranient 
such  companionship  would  have  had  a  powerful  moral  influence. 
Lacking  it,  he  fell.     One  day  he  showed  his  friend  a  photograpii 
of  a  young  girl,  aged  perhaps  .seventeen,  'with  her  hair  down  her 
back.     She  was  not  Ix'AUtifuI,  but  she  had  a  certain  prettine.ss, 
the  mere  prettiness  of  youth,  and  she  was  undoubtedly  not  a 
lady.'     This  was  the  girl  who  WTtK^kwl  fJissing's  life  at  its  very 
beginning.     She  was,  to  u.se  Mr.  Morley  Hoherts'  blunt  word,  a 
prostitute.     How  Gissing  became 
acquainted  with    her  is  not  ex- 
plained.    One  certainly  does  not 
get  the  impression  from  the  book 
that  it  was  sheer  animal  ba.seness 
that  led  him  astray.    The  affair 
seems  to  have  developed  slowly, 
almost  as  a  consequence  of  his  iso- 
lation and  loneliness,  and  not  as 
a  red  blaze  coming  out  of  an  un- 
guarded    nature.      Mr.    Morley 
Roberts   says  that   his  affection 
for  her  seemed  to  be  very  sincere. 
He  strove  to  get  her  away  from 
the  life  she  was  living.  He  haunt- 
ed the  streets  which  she  haunted. 
Most  of  his   money   was  appar- 
ently spent  on  her.  Shewasprob- 
abl\-  fright fullj'  extravagant,  and 
perhaps  gi\en  to  drink.     Gissing 
wanted  to  marry  her,  in  spite  of 
all    warnings    and     persuasions. 
But  he  was  by  this  time  in  serious 
financial  difficulties.     A  series  of 
thefts  began  to  disturb  the  stu- 
dents.    Books,  money,  and  coats 
were  stolen;  a  detective  watched, 
and  Gissing   was  caught  in  the 
act." 

When  Gissing  was  released 
from  jail  his  friends  helped  him  to 
oome  to  America.  In  his  own 
novel,  "New  Grub  Street,"  is 
given  the  essence  of  his  unhappy 
life  here,  but  more  bitter  things 
awaited  his  return  to  England: 


C..I.1  iisiil''!  iiy  hUL.t-  ii  Fry.  I..>iiil..ii 

CEORCiE  UKSiSINti. 

The  most  aiitobiographioal  of  modern  English  novelists.  Tlic 
things  he  left  untold  alM>ut  his  life  are  now  published  in  a 
novel  by  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  reprobated   by  many. 


"He  married  the  girl  who  had 
caused  his  downfall,  and  turned 

to  fiction  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living.  His  wife  was  a  con- 
firmed drunkard,  and  worse;  she  left  him  often,  and  came  back 
more  battered  and  degraded.  Her  habits  compelled  him  to 
move  perpetually  from  one  mean  house  to  another.  He  was 
fairly  imprisoned  in  Grub  Street — that  grim  prison-house  of  the 
man  of  letters — from  which  he  never  escaped.  He  was  writing 
for  eight  hours  a  day  in  dirty,  wretched  surroundings  with  a 
wife  sometimes  almost  insane  from  alcohol.  'This  was  the  kind 
of  life  that  Henry  Maitland  (Gissing],  perhaps  a  great  man  of 
letters,  lived  for  years.  Comfortable  people  talk  of  his  pessimism 
and  his  graj'ness  of  outlook,  and  never  understand.  The  man 
really  was  a  hedonist,  he  loved  things  beautiful — beautiful  and 
orderly.  He  rejoiced  in  every  form  of  art,  in  books  and  in  music, 
and  in  all  the  finer  inheritances  of  the  past.  But  this  was  the 
Ufe  he  Uved,  and  the  life  he  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  Uve  from  the 
first.' 

"In  happier  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  says, 
Gissing  would  have  been  a  Bentley  or  a  Porson,  and  would  have 
jested  and  declaimed  in  Greek,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
quiet  learning  in  a  University  town.  Novel-writing  he  loathed, 
and  he  sold  his  books  one  after  another  for  fifty  pounds  each.  He 
would  have  taken  years  to  write  a  book  if  fear  ant'  hunger  and 
poverty  had  not  driven  him  on." 

The  poor  creature  to  whom  he  was  bound  died  in  horrible 
circumstances  while  Gissing  and  his  friend  were  at  Eastbourne. 
We  read  on: 

"Mr.  Morley  Roberts'  narrative  at  this  stage  is  profoundly 
moving.  Gissing  was  once  more  alone,  relieved  of  the  drain 
upon  his  resources,  but  at  the  mercy  of  his  temperament.    Soli- 


tude ate  intf)  his  nerves.  One  day  he  told  his  friend:  'I  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  so  1  rushed  out  and  spoke  to  the  first  woman 
I  met.'  From  the  very  start,  .says  Mr.  Morhy  Roberts,  the 
whole  affair  seemed  hopeless,  pre|)osterous,  intolerable.  But 
(lissing  married  her.  "the  young  woman  who  was  to  be  his  second 
wife,  to  bear  him  children,  to  torture  him  for  years,  to  dri\'e  him 
almost  mad,  aii<I  oiiee  more  make  a  finaneial  slave  of  him.  .  .  . 
She  possest  neither  face  nor  figure,  nor  a  sweet  voice,  nor  any 
charm — she  was  just  a  female.' 

"He  left  her,  of  course.      For  years  he  endured  domestic  tor- 
ment.     His  wife  nuist  have  had  a  strain  of  madness  in  her  blood. 

but  he  submitted  patiently,  and 
two  children    were   born.     Then 
came   tin-  end.      He  made  up  his 
mind   to  go  to   Italy,  made    ar- 
rangements  for    the   cure   of  his 
boys,  and   sup|)lied   his  wife  witii 
money.     'But  altho   he   was   re- 
joiced to  be  alone  for  a  time,  or 
at  any  rate  reliexcd  from  the  vio- 
lent   mi.sery  of    her    presence,  I 
came  once  more  to  di.scern.  l)Oth 
from  things  he  said  and  things  he 
wrote  to  me,   that   a  celibate  life 
began      again     to     oppress    him 
gravely.'     Al)out  a  year  later  he 
met  a  young   French   lady,   who 
got  into  corres|)ondence  with  him 
about    the   translation     of   'New 
Grub  Street'  into  French.     They 
met    and   were    strangely    drawn 
to    each   other.       They   decided, 
both  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
step,   to  live   together  and   make 
the  world  believe  they  were  mar- 
ried.    Somehow  as  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts   tells  the  story   it  .seems 
less    reprehensible  than   the  bare 
fact    would    indicate.     'She   is  a 
woman  to  go  through  fire  for.  as 
you  .saw,'  he  wrote  to  his  friend; 
'an  incredible  woman  to  one  who 
has  spent  his  life  with  such  crea- 
tures.'     It   is  perhaps  too   much 
to   say    even    now   that  Gissing 
was   happy.     'He   did    not    take 
kindly  to  exile,  or  to  the  culinary 
methods  of  a  careful  French  in- 
terior.'    The  reference  is  to  Gis- 
sing's    rather    peculiar    tastes   in 
food,  which  were  not  satisfied  in 
his  new  manage.    It   nearly  brought  about   another  catastrophe. 
'The    man  is   a   moral   coward,'  said   one  of   his    friends.      "He 
stands  things  up  to  a  certain   point  and  then  runs  away.'     He 
ran  away  from  French  feeding,  but  returned.     Pulmonary  trouble 
began  to  assert   itself.      He  died   on   December  2.S,  liHKl.      It   is 
good  to  think  that  after  such  heavy  trials  he  had    some   brief 
respite,  and  that  one  loving  heart  tended  him." 

Mr.  Douglas  does  not  print  Mr.  Hardy's  letter  apropos  this 
curious  book,   but  gives  its  substance  in  di.sjointed  sentences: 

"Mr.  Hardy,  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  F^nglish  lett<>rs,  speaks 
with  authority,  and  1  hope  his  warning  voice  will  be  heeded.  He 
thinks  that  1  'deser\e  great  praise  for  having  boldly  opened  up 
an  inquiry  into  a  matter  so  greatly  afTecting  so<Mety  and  morals,' 
and  I  am  more  than  content  with  that  justification  of  my  pro- 
test. He  points  out  tluit  'infinite  mischief  would  lie  in  the  mixing 
of  fact  and  fiction  in  unknown  proj)ortions,'  and  that  'the  power 
of  telling  hes  about  people  through  that  channel  after  they  are 
dead,  by  stirring  in  a  few  truths,  is  a  horror  to  contemplate.  • 
He  then  pnx-eeds  to  show  that  'such  a  d«'veloi)ment  has  been 
almost  inevitable  nowadays,  when  the  novelist  has  ceased  to  be  an 
artist,  but  has  become  a  mere  reporter,  and  is  told  that  he  must 
be  nothing  else.'  He  goes  on  to  .say:  'I  have  be«'n  gravely 
a.ssured  by  a  critic  in  full  pnwtise  that  to  write  down  everything 
that  happens  in  any  household  is  the  highest  form  of  novel 
construction,  being  the  j)resentation  of  a  real  "slice  of  life"  (a 
phrase  which  I  believe  I  had  the  mi.sfortune  to  originatr-  many 
years  ago,  tho  I  am  not  sure).'  He  concludes  by  remarking  that 
he  lea\es  untouched  the  question  whether,  'even  if  «*very  word 
be  truth,  truth  should  be  presented  (unauthorized)  by  so  stealthy 
a  means.'" 


ONE  MAN'S  WORK  FOR  A  MILL  VILLAGE 


IT  WAS  A  VISIT  to  the  cotton-mill  district  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  which  led  the  editor  of  The  Lutheran  to  ask  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Weltner  to  tell  the  readers  of  that  Philadelphia 
weekly  something  about  the  wonderful  things  he  is  doing  among 
the  Olympia  mill-workers.  Dr.  Woltnor  is  l)lind,  yet  he  teaches 
in  tlic  tlicologieal  seminary  at  Columl)ia,  and  as  pastor  of  the 


THE    WORKERS'    HOME. 
Tlic  Rev.  Dr.  AVt'ltn(-r  and  his  wife  .standing  in  the  front  door. 


Lutheran  church  in  Olympia  (the  mill  district)  has  made  the 
community  "a  new  place  to  live  in."  And  his  wife  has  stood 
with  him,  and  is  given  the  credit  for  having  "created  an  interest 
in  beautifying  homes  and  yards,  and  in  good  housekeeping," 
among  "people  Avho  were  without  taste  or  refinement."  Dr. 
Weltner,  "the  'grand  old  man'  (probably  fifty  years  young)  of 
the  mill-workers,"  and  the  ed- 
itor "had  scarcely  reached  the 
largest  cotton-mill  in  the  world 
when  the  windows  opened  above 
us  and  greetings  came  showering 
down  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
.  .  .  Kings  might  be  proud  to 
be  recognized  thus  by  their 
subjects." 

This  prepares  us  for  Dr. 
Weltner's  own  modest  story  of 
his  work,  as  it  appears  in  The 
Lutheran  of  December  5.  He 
first  reminds  us  that  about  130,- 
000  people,  nearly  one-quarter 
the  j)opulalion  of  South  Caro- 
lina, liv(!  in  the  200  mill  com- 
munities of  what  is  now  the 
second  cotton  manufacturing 
State  in  the  Union.  They  are 
chiefly  the  "monnlain  whites," 
illiterate,  but  of  the  purer  Amer- 
ican stock,  and  capable  of  high 
development. 


a  mill  community,  land  and  improvements  thereon  being  owned 
by  the  company,  and  these  four  communities  have  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  about  seven  thousand.  The  management  of  this  com- 
l)any  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  done  and  are  now  doing 
a  great  deal  for  the  mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  uphft  of 
their  operatives.  .  .  .  The  company  also  supplements  the  sal- 
aries of  the  \arious  ministers  working  in  the  communities.  In 
this  district  there  are  four  churches.  Baptist,  Alethodist, 
Lutheran,  and  Episcopalian.  They  have  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  about  750.  About  ten  years  ago  the  South 
Carolina  Synod  planted  a  mission  in  the  Olympia  com- 
munity, and  in  1904  erected  a  neat  church  of  brick,  St. 
Luke's. 

'"The  Lutheran  constituency  in  this  district  is  not  large, 
hence  the  present  membership  of  St.  Luke's  is  small,  about 
65,  with  a  Sunday-school  of  175.  This  is  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of  Lutherans  do  not  stay 
long  at  a  cotton-mill,  but  work  back  to  the  farm,  or  enter 
other  occupations,  as  soon  as  they  have  fitted  themselves 
for  them." 

So  the  work,  Dr.  Weltner  explains,  is  that  of  a  "spiritual 
wayside  inn,"  but  his  story  of  the  last  six  years  is  really  a 
most  remarkable  record  of  accomplishment : 

"In  March,  1906,  we  found  about  twenty  in  Sunday- 
school,  and  a  dozen  at  the  morning  service.  Of  those  in 
Sunday-school  only  a  few  could  read,  and  that  was  a  rather 
l)ainful  performance.  Naturally  this  state  of  affairs  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  teaching  the  children  to  read.  Ac- 
cordingly, half  a  dozen  children  of  the  neighborhood  were 
gathered  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife  and  taught  during  the 
summer  months.  The  number  of  those  willing  to  learn  soon 
grew,  and  by  October  it  became  necessary  to  conduct  the 
night-school  in  the  Sundaj'-school  room  of  St.  Luke's.  The 
teaching  force  consisted  of  three  volunteers  and  a  regular  teacher. 
The  latter  was  paid  ten  dollars  a  month  for  three  evenings  each 
week.  The  pupils,  all  workers  in  the  m.ill,  paid  fifteen  cents  a 
week  for  the  teachers'  salary  and  furnished  their  books.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  first  winter  was  forty.  Soon  the 
(Columbia  Board  of  Education  became  attracted  to  this  work  and 
suggested  that  they  would  furnish  the  professional  teachers,  if 


"()ne  of  ili(>  largest  groups 
of  mills  is  located  at  Columbia, 
S.  ('.  Around  each  of  th*-  four 
mills,  Olympia,  (Jranby,  Rich- 
land, and  Capital  City,   there  is 


I'HK  (K.N  rU.Vl,  MllHT-SCHOOL. 


Thcso  pupils  work  In  I  ii<>  mill  Hcvtii  hours  a  day.  and  (ho  groat  majority  of  thorn  got  all  the  schooling  they 
ever  will  have  right  hero,  study  iuk  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  grammar. 
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the  company  would  provide  the  equipment  of  the  night-sehool. 
This  agreement  was  reached  during  the  summer  of  1907,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  night-school  started  under  the  new 
conditions  with  loO  pupils,  taught  in  three  grades,  provided  by 
three  efficient  teachers,  the  founder  of  the  school  being  retained 
as  principal.  The  following  year  the  school  grew  to  2.50,  the 
next  to  300;  then  a  second  night-school  was  started  in  another 
part  of  the  district.  At  present  the  Central  Night-school  has 
an  attendance  of  150,  and  seven  professional  teachers.  The 
branches  taught  are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  grammar,  and  ci\ics." 

Hardly  less  important  and  valuable  are  the  sewing-school  and 
cooking  classes,  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the  pastor's 
wife.  "The  weekly  music  rehearsal  brings  together  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  for  instrumental  and  vocal  music,"  while  "a  fine 
opportunity  for  telling  work  is  given  by  the  neighborhood 
mothers'  meetings."  Young  people  "wiUing  to  do  something 
are  sent  out  to  attend  to  the  Sunday-School  Home  Department 
or  Cradle  Roll  Department."  St.  Luke's  Workers'  Home  is  an 
ordinary  four-room  mill-house,  formerly  occupied  by  operatives. 
The  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  continues: 

"The  most  hopeful  feature  of  this  work  at  present  is  the  in- 
creasing thirst  for  education.  St.  Luke's  Sunday-school  is 
supporting  a  young  man  at  Newberry  College;  this  young  man 
is  at  present  in  the  preparatory  department,  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to  take  a  short  cut,  and  some  day,  please  God,  he  will  enter  the 
theological  seminary.  A  scholarship  fund  has  been  provided 
to  assist  those  who  desire  to  climb  higher.  At  present  seven 
young  people  are  attending  academies  and  other  higher  schools; 
some  of  them  have  in  view  teaching,  nursing,  kindergarten  work, 
office  or  general  commercial  work." 


AN   "ATHLETE  OF   GOD" 

THE  PHRASE,  "athlete  of  God,"  is  what  the  medieval- 
ists would  have  applied  to  Robert  Collyer,  who  died  No- 
vember 30  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  So  observes  the 
New  York  Sun,  as  it  prints  a  correspondent's  reminiscences  of 
the  Dr.  Collyer  of  earlier  days  when  he  Avas  a  figure  conspicuous 
in  two  continents.  Dr.  JSIinot  J.  Savage  recalls  how  he  came  to 
this  country  from  Yorkshire,  "a  blacksmith  and  a  Methodist 
home  preacher."  He  early  went  to  the  Unitarian  Church,  and 
Dr.  Furness  was  his  spiritual  father.     Dr.  Savage  writes: 

"About  that  time  the  late  Moncure  D.  Conway  wa»  the 
Unitarian  minister  in  Cincinnati.  About  to  be  married,  he 
"wished  Dr.  Furness  to  go  out  and  perform  the  ceremony.  It 
was  not  easy  in  those  days  for  him  to  get  a  'supply'  for  his 
pulpit.  He  decided  to  give  the  young  blacksmith  a  chance  to 
try  his  wings.  He  told  his  trustees  that  he  Avould  like  to  be  gone 
for  two  Sundays,  but  that  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  sup- 
ply they  could  send  him  word  and  he  would  return  after  the 
first  Sunday.  But  the  word  they  did  send  him  was  that  he  could 
stay  as  long  as  he  pleased. 

"Soon  the  young  preacher  went  to  Chicago  and  took  charge 
of  a  new  bit  of  mission  Avork.  It  grew,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
till  Dr.  Collyer  became  a  figure  tall  enough  to  be  seen  over  two 
continents. 

"In  1873  Newman  Hall,  the  famous  preacher  of  London,  was 
in  this  country  lecturing.  He  was  raising  money  to  build  a 
tower  for  his  church,  which  as  an  appeal  to  our  money-givers  he 
called  the  Lincoln  Tower. 

"He  was  to  lecture  in  Chicago,  and  I  with  hundreds  of  others 
helped  to  crowd  the  hall.  It  was  a  wild  and  stormy  day.  After 
we  were  gathered  a  telegram  came  saving  the  speaker  would  be  an 
hour  late.  The  manager  was  in  despair.  How  could  a  crowd 
hke  that  sit  still  and  wait  in  silence  for  a  solid  hour?  Then  he 
spied  Mr.  Collyer  and  came  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  help 
him  out?  Then  I,  for  one,  was  amazed  at  the  readiness  and  power 
of  this  man.  He  climbed  to  the  platform  and  spoke  for  an  hour 
tiQ  Dr.  Hall's  arrival  was  announced.  And  his  address  was  so 
fine,  so  entertaining,  so  strong  that  the  lecturer  that  came  after 
him  was  a  complete  anticlimax.  The  audience  would  have 
had  more  than  its  money's  worth  if  Dr.  Hall  had  been  five 
hours  late  instead  of  one. 

."Such  was  he  in  the  old  days  !     Who  else  could  have  done  it?" 


Fearing  that  Dr.  Collyer  had  "lived  so  long  as  to  survive 
the  generations  that  knew  him,  and  dying  is  but  a  name  to 
a  time  busy  with  so  many  noisier  things,"  The  Sun  adds 
editorially  to  Dr.  Savage's  words: 

"It  can  do  no  harm  or  good,  perhaps,  if  some  of  the  aged  among 
us  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
that  stalely  presence, 
that  kindled  and  kin- 
dling eye,  that  face  of 
power  and  benignity, 
those  locks  that  time 
had  to  silver  turned 
when  present  patriarchs 
were  in  knickerbockers, 
that  clear  voice  of  the 
born  orator  but  without 
anj-  affectations  of  the 
elocutionist;  who  that 
ever  saw  and  heard 
Robert  Collyer,  we  won't 
say  in  the  pulpit  but  'on 
the  platform,'  in  the 
days  of  the  'lyceum,' 
when  men  like  Emerson 
and  Holmes  were  content 
with  a  hard-earned  $')0 
a  night,  and  an  occa- 
sional night  at  that  to 
be  passed  in  the  spare 
bed  whose  arctic  sheets 
had  been  submitted  to 
the  warming-pan — who 
can  forget  that  front  of 
dignity  and  that  eye 
of  fire? 

"What  did  he  say?  It 
was  enough  that,  pro- 
fessing for  years  unpop- 
ular opinions,  he  looked 
like  some  great  saint 
and  doctor  of  a  church 
not    his.     Remembering 

him,  we  think  for  no  reason  of  another  'lyceum  lecturer,' 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  most  suasive  and  polished  of  Ionian  or- 
ators, a  brow  of  honey  and  a  heart  of  bitterness  inextinguish- 
able, bland,  Quakerish,  gentle,  terrible  without  noise. 

"There  was  a  giant  or  two  in  the  prime  of  Robert  Collyer." 


KOBERT  COLLYER. 

'  ■  Professing  for  years  unpopular 
opinions,  he  looked  like  some  great 
saint  and  doctor  of  a  cliurch  not  his." 


WHY  NOT  THE   SMALL  TOWN? 

NOT  ALL  the  problems  dealing  with  the  social,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  betterment  of  the  people,  particu- 
larly the  j-oung,  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  large  cities. 
Yet  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  concentration  of  reformatory 
agencies  is  to  be  found.  A  man  who  merely  signs  himself  "A 
Former  Resident "  makes  a  plea  for  the  small  town — the  town 
or  city  of  from  3,000  to  10,0(X)  people,  "where  men  and  women 
live  as  neighbors  and  where  the  enormous  power  of  great  funds 
for  the  promotion  of  these  same  social,  mental,  and  moral  phases 
is  lacking."  Something  should  be  done  to  stir  the  "community 
consciousness"  of  such  centers,  thinks  this  writer  in  The  Central 
Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City),  to  a  proper  sense  of  civic 
responsibility.  The  needs  as  he  sees  them  are  such  as  any  small 
town,  if  examined,  could  tjpif^-.  The  one  best  known  to  him 
is  thus  described: 

"Those  who  were  born  and  reared  in  a  small  town  and  have 
since  gone  to  larger  communities  always  love  to  go  back  at 
graduation  time.  In  the  midst  of  a  visit  back  home  during 
commencement  festivities  the  writer  asked  a  friend  what  had 
become  of  little  Jimmie  Brown,  an  old  i)laymate.  ^My  pleasant 
dreams  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Jimmie  Brown  was  dead — 
dead  of  syphilis.  I  asked  of  another  friend — a  physician — how 
prevalent  the  disease  was.  He  told  mc  that  he  was  treating 
five  similar  eases. 

."The  population  of  this  town  is  just  4,000.     How  many  other 
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young  men  and  joung  women  were  similarly  afflicted  there  was 
no  way  of  telling  except  by  interviewing  the  other  ten  doctors. 
Even  then  the  figures  would  not  have  been  accurate,  for  the 
shame  of  ha\nng  such  a  loathsome  malady  no  doubt  drove  a 
number  of  victims  to  other  towns  for  treatment. 

"Hearsay  evidence  indicted  the  morals  of  the  community. 
They  had  been  much  lietter  in  my  time — almost  a  score  of  years 
ago.  Next  I  inquired  about  some  of  my  girl  schoolmates.  A 
majority  of  them  were  married,  several  teaching  school,  others 
hufl  moved  away.  Still  others,  alas,  had  been  ruined  at  home 
and  could  now  be  found  at  addresses  in  large  cities.  Boys  and 
girls  had  always  strolled  about  the  streets  until  late  at  night 
during  the  summer  months.  There  was  no  other  amusement  or 
enteftainment  for  them  except  an  occasional  melodramatic  or 
wild-west  show.  One  disorderly  house  was  openly  operated  and 
is  still.  The  proprietress  is  referred  to  by  both  men  and  women 
as  'Aunt  Tom  and  her  girls.'  " 

He  began  to  wonder  what  local  forces  were  at  work  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  community,  and  his  inquiry  led  to  the 
Woman's  Club  as  the  most  active  social  force: 

"It  has  110  members,  75  of  whom  are  active.  The  club 
sessions  have  been  so  well  attended  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  engage  a  lodge  hall  for  the  meetings.  And  these  women  were 
spending  their  club  funds  and  energies  in  the  work  of  impro^■ing 
the  driveway  and  general  appearance  of  the  cemetery.  They 
were  trying  to  keep  fresh  and  green  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
meanwhile  were  endangering  the  lives  of  their  children.  Such 
was  their  idea  of  civic  betterment.  This  was  because  the  public 
could  see  the  quick  results  of  the  work  at  the  cemetery  while  it 
might  not  recognize  the  infinitely  greater  ser\-ice  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  human  bodies  and  souls.  Even  the  work  at  the  cemetery 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  I  was  told,  because  the  out- 
going president  had  appointed  committees  which  the  incoming 
president  claimed  the  privilege  of  nominating. 

"I  am  not  attacking  women's  clubs.  They  are  doing  a  noble 
work  where  their  energies  are  not  misdirected,  but  what  brilliant 
()l)port unities  they  do  miss  in  the  smaller  communities!  In 
my  home  town  the  most  capable  woman  had  just  completed  her 
term  as  president  and  the  next  in  ability  had  succeeded  her. 
Either  might  ea.sily  have  led  the  club  in  a  battle  for  some  worthy 
object  among  living  beings.  Neither  of  them  saw  the  large 
opportunity  for  a  moral  campaign — yet  the  new  president  was 
the  mother  of  the  young  physician  who  had  opened  my  eyes. 

"Perhaps  the  young  men  and  women  are  not  entirely  blame- 
worthy for  falling  into  the  evils  which  are  lurking  in  every 
community.  There  was  no  Christian  Association  for  either 
boys  or  girls.  There  are  at  least  a  score  of  men  who  might  easily 
build  and  equip  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  plant  or 
some  institution  equally  profitable  from  a  social  standpoint. 
Yet  nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  done. 

"This  small  town  had  a  public  librarj'  stocked  with  several 
thousand  books,  the  gift  of  a  now  famous  native  son,  who  wished 
to  do  some  real  good.  But  the  library  is  open  to  the  reading 
public  only  one  afternoon  and  three  evenings  a  week.  Nor  is 
there  any  connection  between  the  school  libraries  and  the  public 
libraries. 

"It  is  amusing  to  see  the  look  of  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the 
faces  of  those  to  whom  the  social-center  idea  was  merely  suggest- 
ed. The  proposition  of  utilizing  a  large  public-school  investment 
for  twelve  months  in  a  year  was  almost  too  advanced  an  idea 
even  for  the  local  and  county  school  superintendent. 

"In  attempting  the  moral  regeneration  or  clean-up  of  a  small 
town  there  is  always  one  factor  to  be  encountered.  It  is  the 
dn'iidcd  existence  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  This  is  exactly  where  a 
woman's  club  active  as  an  organization  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  any  individual." 

The  writer  bases  his  observations  upon  the  facts  of  one  small 
town,  whether  located  in  the  East  or  the  West  he  does  not  say. 
But  he  declares  with  apparent  truth  that  his  "home  town  is  no 
different  from  thousands  of  others,"  and  continues: 

"A  dozen,  yes,  over  a  score  of  towns  of  varying  sizes,  which  are 
in  the  same  moral  predicament  and  suffering  the  same  physical 
blight,  have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation.  In  these 
towns  are  hundreds  of  intelligent  and  capable  women.  If  the 
women's  clubs  were  to  direct  their  energies  against  some  of  the 
insidious  evils  which  beset  the  lives  of  their  own  boys  and  girls, 
a  social  revolution  would  follow.  What  a  power  in  any  com- 
Jnunity  such  a  body  of  women  would  be.  No  movement  would 
dare  to  defy  them  long.  This  is  not  a  dream,  for  tlie  wonnm  of 
some  communities  have  made  it  a  glorious  reality." 


ENGLISH    CHURCH    PRESS  ON  DIVORCE 

REGRET  AND  CRITICISM  are  being  voiced  in  Eng- 
lish Church  circles  because  the  one  clerical  member  of  the 
-  Divorce  Commission — the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork — did  not 
maintain  the  uncompromising  Church  position  on  the  question; 
at  least,  that  he  did  not  insert  a  note  of  deprecation  in  the  minor- 
ity report  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  signers.  Divorce  was  recom- 
mended by  both  majority  and  minority,  tho  the  latter  refused  to 
countenance  the  additional  grounds  for  granting  it  indorsed  by 
the  majority — such  as  -WTilful  desertion,  cruelty,  incurable  insanity, 
habitual  drunkenness,  and  penal  servitude  for  life — -recommend- 
ed by  the  majority.  But  the  Church  press  think  the  minority 
should  not  merely  have  "stood  pat"  in  opposing  new  extensions; 
they  should  have  tried  to  bring  the  law  back  to  the  strict  rule  of 
the  Church.  A  London  correspondent  of  The  Living  Church 
(Milwaukee)  declares  that  the  minority  report  "shows  plainly 
how  utterly  incompatible  is  their  position  as  Churchmen  with 
their  position  as  Royal  Commissioners — for  in  this  connection 
thej'  can  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  serve  both  Holy 
Church  and  the  modern  secular  State."  The  Church  Times 
(London)  points  out,  however,  that  the  Commission  has  been 
"deahng  mth  the  laws  of  England,  not  with  the  rules  of  the 
Church,"  and  "since  many  Englishmen  are  not  Christians,  the 
two  systems  can  not  be  expected  to  coincide."  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  also  a  Privy  Councillor  of  England,  "and  he  could 
hardly  refuse  to  ser^•e  on  a  Royal  Commission  dealing  with  so 
important  a  matter;  serving  on  the  Commission,  he  was  bound 
by  the  terms  of  reference." 

The  London  Guardian,  organ  of  the  Estabhshed  Church, 
finds  "the  most  abiding  as  well  as  the  most  painful  impression" 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  majoritj-  report  to  be  "  its  utter 
and  hopeless  materialism."     Going  on: 

"The  eminent  and  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  responsible  for  it  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  discern  in 
marriage  anything  more  than  a  contract  of  convenience,  retain- 
ing its  validity  only  so  long  as  serious  causes  of  disturbance  fail 
to  arise.  We  are  sure  that  it  was  intensely  disagi'eeable  to  them 
to  be  compelled  to  take  a  view  which  was  certain  to  justify  criti- 
cism from  other  than  the  purely  legal  and  practical  standpoints. 
It  may,  indeed,  have  been  inevitable  that  the  finer  and  more 
ideal^tic  conceptions  of  marriage  should  become  obscured  in  the 
course  of  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  nevertheless  a  calamity  that 
what  one  may  term  the  business  and  contractual  side  of  this 
great  sacrament  should  be  so  disagreeably  prominent.  Happily 
the  minority  report,  with  its  grave  and  thoughtful  appeal  to  the 
better  instincts  of  the  community,  is  some  corrective  to  the 
materialism.of  the  document  it  criticizes  with  such  conspicuous 
ability.  .  .  .  The  attitude  of  the  Church  upon  divorce  is  dic- 
tated to  her  by  loyalty  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  .  .  .  and  the 
Church  would  be  untrue  to  her  mission  and  her  traditions  were 
she  not  to  place  e^■ery  i>ossible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  tre- 
mendous departure  from  the  \ery  essence  of  Christian  teaching." 

The  Church  Times  (London),  representing  what  is  known  as 
the  High  Church  partj',  criticizes  the  majority'  report  for 
asserting  that  the  Eastern  Church  teaches  the  dissolubilit3'^  of 
marriage.  It  permitted  a  dispensation  allowing  some  divorced 
persons  to  marry,  but  it  looked  upon  that  given  case  as  polyg- 
amous. It  finds  a  more  important  point  in  the  question 
whether  marriage  can  be  allowed  after  divorce,  and  observ'es 
on  this  phase  of  the  matter: 

"All  divorce  is  an  e\  il,  but  it  attains  its  worst  when  it  means 
that  man  or  woman  can  easily  cast  off  one  consort  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  anotlier.  That  is  what  endangers  the  family  and  shakes 
the  foundations  of  human  life.  We  could  wnsh  that  the  minority 
report  luid  made  tiiis  distinction.  It  is  easy  to  argue  powerfully 
and  conx  incingly  for  the  exti>nded  grounds  of  divorce,  regarded 
m(>ri>ly  jus  di\orce;  to  treat  divorce  as  necessarily  invohing  the 
riglit  to  marry  is  to  give  away  the  case  to  those  who,  under  cover 
of  tliis  argument,  seek  to  make  of  marriage  nothing  but  a  ter- 
minable contract.". 


TRAVEL    SOUTHWARD 


Below  will  be  found  this  yoar's  su^frcstions  to  readers  who 
contemplate  making  winter  trips  to  southern  parts  of  our  own 
country,  to  Soutiiern  Europr,  the  Mediterranean.  Soutii  America, 
and  around  the  world.  It  is  the  sixth  season  in  which  infornia- 
tion  of  the  kind  hasheen  given  in  these  cohnnns.  tThe  aim  lias 
been  to  supply  readers  witli  initial  assistance,  only  leaving  them 
to  complete  their  investigations  by  correspondence  with  trans- 
portation companies  and  tourist  agencies. 

TO  EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT 

EVER  since  there  has  l)een  a  trans-Atlantic  steamship  service, 
Europe  has  exerted  a  peculiar  fascination  on  the  traveler 
who  seeks  health,  rest  from  business  cares,  or  mere  enjoyment 
during  the  winter  months.  Countries  that  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean— Spain,  France,  Italy,  Morocco — have  the  charms 
of  a  delightfid  climate  to  offer,  combined  with  features  of  varying 
historic  and  i)icturesque  interest.  Egypt  and  Palestine — the 
Orient — form  an  imi)ortant  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
tourist  who  plans  a  South  Europe  itinerary  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  while  tliere  is  an  abundance  to  be  said  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending his  or  her  travels  to  more  northerly  regions,  such 
as  Great  Britain,  (Jennany,  or  Switzerland. 

As  there  is  so  much  to  cliooso  from  in  the 
way  of  countries  to  ^•isit,  so  there  are  numer- 
ous methods  provided  for  carr\ing  out  the 
details  of  travels.  Several  of  the  large  steam- 
ship companies  have  planned  special  cruises 
during  the  winter  in  whicli  the  tourist  per- 
forms his  sights(>eing  journey  in  what  might 
be  called  a  traveling  hotel  at  a  minimum 
of  personal  inconvenience  and  discomfort. 
Then,  there  are  the  tours  conducted  by  the 
regular  touring  agenci(>s  in  which  the  changes 
incidental  to  traveling  from  one  country  to 
another  are  looked  after  by  one  of  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  of  these  agencies.  And,  finally, 
the  tourist  may  choose  to  travel  independ- 
ently, planning  his  own  itinerary  and  making 
his  own  steamship  and  railroad  bookings. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  "independent  " 
tourist  there  are  twenty-two  trans-Atlantic 
lines  maintaining  a  regular  service  through- 
out the  year  bet\ve(>n  tliis  country  and 
Europe.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  make 
New  York  their  port  of  departure — the 
American,  Anchor,  Atlantic  Transport,  Aus- 
tro-American,  (\inar(l,  F'abns  French,  Ham- 
burg-American, Holland  Americai:,  Italian 
Royal  Mail,  North  (JermaTi  Lloyd,  Red  Star, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  (^omj)any,  Russian 
American,  Scandinavian  American,  Spanish 


SAMTEL    KEA. 

Kormerly  First  Vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl 
vaiiia  Railroad  and  recently  chosen  President . 


VIE\\     OF    THE    CHA(;KES    HIVER    where    it     enters    (iATLN    I-AKK. 

The  mass  of  earth  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  last  that  will  be 
removed  before  water  is  let  into  the  completed  canal. 


GUINUEl.WAI.L)  AND  THE   WE'ntUIlURN    IN    UIMEK. 

Trans-Atlantic,  and  White  Star  lines.  Four 
ha\('  sailings  from  Boston — the  Allan, 
("unard,  Ijcyland,  and  Wiiite  Star  lines. 
Five  have  sailings  from  Philadelphia — the 
Allan,  American,  Hamburg-American,  Ital- 
ian Royal  Mail,  and  Red  Star  lines.  Two 
have  sailings  from  Portland,  Me. — the 
Cunard  and  White  Star  Dominion  lines — 
and  five  from  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotian 
l)orts — the  Allan,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Cunard,  Royal  Line,  and  White  Star  Domin- 
ion lines.  Most  of  tiiese  lines  have  weekly 
dates  of  sailing. 

Of  special  cruises  for  the  winter,  there  are 
a  number  provided  l)v  tlie  IIaml)in-g-Anier- 
ican.  North  Oerman  Lloyd,  Cunard,  and 
White  Star  lines.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
si)ecial  sailing  on  January  4  of  ihe  ilolhind 
American's  large  steamer,  Rntlcrdam,  from 
New  York  for  Plymouth,  Boulogne,  and 
Rotterdam,  arriving  at  the  latter  port  on 
•January  13. 

The  special  winter  cruises  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean l)y  the  White  Star  Line  will  be  four 
in  number.  They  are  undertaken  by  the 
Ailriatic  and  Ccdric,  which  are  among  the 
largest  steamers  in  tiie  Mediterranean  trade. 
The  dates  of  sailings  from  New  York  for 
these  cruises  are:  January  7  and  21,  Fel)ni- 
ary  IS,  and  March  4.  Stopping  places  en  route  to  Alexandria  are: 
Madeira,  (libraltar,  Algiers,  Monaco,  Genoa,  and  Naples.  The 
dates  of  arrival  at  Alexandria  are  respectively:  January  2(),  Feb- 
ruary 9,  March  9,  and  March  23.  Regular  cruises  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean throughout  the  year  are  made  by  two  of  this  company's 
steamers,  (' a 1 1 o pic a.nd  Crrlic,  with  sailings  from  Boston,  the  places 
touciied  at  being  th(>  Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples, 
and  Genoa.  For  the  convenience  of  those  taking  the  special  cruise, 
trains  leave  Alexandria  for  Cairo  in  conne<-tion  with  each  White 
Star  Line  boat,  while  for  tourists  desiring  to  visit  Palestine  there 
is  a  regidar  steamer  service  from  Alexandria  and  Port  Said. 

There  are  four  special  cruises  to  the  Riviera,  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
the  Adriatic  planned  by  the  Cunard  Line.  On  the  lirst  of  these 
the  Laconia  leaves  New  York  January  4,  touches  at  Monaco  and 
Nai)les,  and  reaching  Alexandria  January  19;  thence  returns 
rill  Fiume  and  Naples,  arriving  in  New  York  Februarys.  The 
three  other  tours  are  more  extended.  Two  of  them  leave  New 
York  respectively  on  January  IS  (Franconia)  and  January  30 
(Caronia),  and  proceed  uiuler  personal  escort  to  Mediterranean 
ports — Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine,  Turkey,  (ireece,  etc.  The 
"conducted  party"  arrangements  on  both  these  tours"  terminate 
at  Najiles  on  April  17,  when  tourists  can  take  the  steamer  Car- 
pdlhia,  arriving  in  New  York  by  May  2.  The  last  of  these 
cruises  is  by  the  Caroina,  lea\  ing  New  York  March  lo  and  ar- 
riving at  Alexandria  April  1. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  maintains  a  regular  Mediterranean 
service,    with    sailings   from    New    York   every    Saturday.      By 
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this  service  tourists  may  go  di- 
rect to  Algiers  and  proceed  ]iy 
rail  to  Tunis,  or  by  steamer  from 
Genoa  to  Tunis.  Thence  via  Syra- 
cuse to  Egypt  by  steamer,  where 
further  connections  to  Pak\stine, 
etc.,  may  be  made.  A  similar 
service  is  given  by  the  F'abre 
line,  with  regular  sailings  from 
New  York  and  Providence  for 
the  Azores,  Lisbon,  Algiers, 
Naples,  Nice,  and  Marseilles. 

Besides  its  regular  iMediter- 
ranean  service,  a  special  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Orient  will  be  made  this  winter 
by  the  S.S.  Cincinnati  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  sail- 
ing from  New  York  January  28. 
This  cruise  is  eighty  days  in 
length,  covering  14,277miles,  with 
calls  at  twenty-four  different 
ports,  giving  time  for  sightseeing 
in  Madeira.  Spain,  Algeria,  Italy, 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Greece, 
and  Turkey.  Passengers  desir- 
ing to  prolong  their  stay  in 
Europe  may  leave  the  excursion 
at  Naples  or  after  touching  at 
Genoa  the  second  time,  and  take 
any  of  the  company's  steamers 
for  their  return  passage  from 
Hamburg,  Cherbourg,  Boulogne, 
and  Southampton  to  New  York 
up  to  August  1. 

Besides  the  attractions  offered 
the  winter  tourist  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, there  is  considerable 
attention  being  directed  by  the 
traveler     to    other    sections     of 

Europe.     Thus,  of  late  years  an  increas-    the    principal  Swiss   centers,  by 
ing  amount  of   interest    at    this  season  is    is    possible    to    make    the  journey 
aroused  in  Switzerland.    Through  railroad   latter  from   London 


CHRISTEXIXG  THE  IMPERATOR.  THE  NEW  IMOXSTER 
HAIMBURG-AMERICAN  SHIP. 

The  platform  and  tower  were  especially  erected  for  the  christen- 
ing, at  which  tiio  Emperor  of  Germany  officiated.  Tlu>  Emperor 
is  seen  standing  in  the  tower.  The  sliip  was  launched  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  is  looking,  one  end  of  the  ship  being  shown  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture. 


"The  railwaj'  station  is  fairly 
alive  ^^^th  de\-otees  of  Mnnter 
sports.  Age  makes  no  difference 
up  here;  stately,  gray-haired 
matrons  and  gentlemen  cast  aside 
their  dignified  societ\-  manners 
and  everybody  learns  again  how 
to  laugh  a  natural,  joyous  laugh- 
ter. Piles  of  toboggans,  }>ob- 
.sleighs,  and  skiis  are  awaiting" 
their  owners,  and  skaters,  curlers, 
hockey  and  bandy  players  are 
eagerly  discussing  the  numerous 
forthcoming  events  in  their  line. 
Winter  sport!  This  is  the  key- 
note and  dominating  interest  in 
the  realm  of  King  Zero,  and  a 
friendly  rixalry  has  sprung  up 
among  the  different  A\inter-sport 
stations  for  the  construction  and 
imi:^|rovement  of  bob-sleigh  rim& 
and  Ice  rinks. 

"The  Canton  of  the  Grisons  is 
a  particularly  favored  playground 
in  winter  and  the  names  of 
Davos,  St.  Aloritz,  Pontresina, 
Klosters,  etc.,  enjoy  world-wide 
repute.  While  the  Davos  sports- 
program  foresees  among  its 
special  events  skating,  curling, 
and  ice-hockey  matches,  bob- 
sleighing, and  'skeleton'  races, 
skii  races  and  jumping  compe- 
titions, the  St.  Moritz  sporting- 
events  include  grand  skikjoring, 
flat  and  trotting  races  on  the 
lake,  'skeleton'  and  bob-sleigh 
races,  skating  competitions,  curl- 
ing, and  ice-hockey  matches, 
ice-carnivals,  and  gymkhanas. 
In  truth,  a  bewildering  \-ariety 
of  sports  indicates  that  the  ar- 
rival of  Jack  Frost  really  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  very  busy  sea- 
son, where  briUiant  social  events 
which  it  are  regular  features  for  the  evenings, 
to  the  "Iji  Central  Switzerland  the  Rigi.  En- 
in  from  eighteen   to   ^^'^^I'S-    and    Andermatt    are    constantly 


service  is  maintained  between   Paris  and 


twenty-four 
Switzerland 
writes : 


hours.      Of 
in     winter 


the    charms    of 
Marie     Widmer 


"As  soon  as  the  ground  has  been  cov-   opportunities  are  also  to  be  found  alo 
^d  bv  two  or  tliree  feet  of  hard,  dazzling    ^^^"^  Montreux-Bernese  Oberland  Radwi 


uii.  (  AHi,  HI  i;.N/,. 

Tlic  n«'w  gcrncral  repre-senl alive  of  the  Ham- 
hurg-American  l,ln(!  in  .\nierica.  in  succession  to 
the  late  Einil  L.  Hoas.  Dr.  Uucnz  is  ah'eady  well 
known  in  tliis  country.  From  1K92  to  ISiM)  ho 
was  (iiTinan  Consul  in  Cliicago  and  in  ISOO  be- 
came Ciernum  Consul-Clcneral  in  New  York.  In 
1<.M)«  lie  was  made  fierman  .Minister  to  Mexico 
and  In  1011  served  on  tlie  Hoard  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Public  Debt.  Dr.  Huenz  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  He  studied  in  the  univcr- 
sltUw  of  Kiel,  Ivclpzic.  and  nerlln.  and  has  served 
ia  Germany  as  a  judge  and  a  railroad  president. 


ered  by  two  or  tlu-ee  feet  of  hard,  dazzling 
snow,  the  Swiss  winter-sport  stations,  at 
altitudes  varying  from  3,()(K)  to  6,000  feet, 
consider  it  safe  to  herald  the  advent  of  the 
season,  which,  under  normal  conditions, 
usually  lasts  from  November  up  to  the 
middh>  of  March.  And  it  appears  as  if  the 
whole  world  had  been  w'ait- 
ing  for  the  glad  tidings.  A 
general  e.xodus,  a  great  move- 
ment to  higher  elevations, 
is  immediately  setting  in. 

"Leaving  the  loAv-lying 
lands  enveloped  in  mist,  the 
ascent  is  rapidly  made  by 
gradients  which  would  make 
the  railway  engineeiaof  the 
past  stand  and  stare  in 
amazement.  High  up  to  the 
lofty  zone  of  the  pines  and 
firs — now  a  huge  assembly 
of  heavily  hulen  Xnias  trees 
— the  gallant  train  climbs 
with  its  burden  of  white- 
garbed,  gayly  chatting  pas- 
sengers, and  then  it  plunges 
into  a  sea  of  clouds  the 
very  clouds  which  liad  ol)- 
scured  the  sky  Aviieii  w(> 
started  out — only  to  emerge 
above  them  into  a  world  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine and  spotless  snow. 

"We  hnd  ourselves  in  a  sea  of  light  and 
warmth  and  the  air  is  so  deliciously  pure 
and  invigorating  that  we  immediately  Im>- 
gin  to  view  the  world  in  a  dilTerent  light. 
All  weariness  has  vanished  and  an  alert 
and  enterpiising  spirit  is  taking  the  place 
of  th«'  many  morbid  ideas  we  cherished 
down  below. 


gainmg  in  popularity,  and  the  Bernese 
Oberland  has  recently  added  several  of 
her  most  delightful  summer  resorts  to  her- 
list  of  winter  stations.    First-class  sporting 

along 
ay, 
connecting  Montreux  with  Zweisimmen, 
at  Leysin,  Villars,  Champery,  and  ISIon- 
tana.  all  within  easy  reach  from  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  last  but  not  least  in  the 
idyllic  Jura  resorts  in  western  Switzerland." 

The    English    Lake    District,    like    the 


VnCW    ON    THK    TROLI 


EY    LINE   THAT   RVNS    FROM    (  AIHO    TO 
THE    PYR.\MIDS. 


Alps,  is  also  growing  in  popularity  with 
the  winter  tourist.  ^lany  of  the  famous 
resorts  in  this  picturesque  region  are  now 
kejit  open  tliroughout  the  year,  and  tour- 
ist tick«>ts,  avaihible  for  th(>  six  months  of 
winter  (November  1  to  April  30)  are  issued, 
under  the  sanu^  conditions  as  in  summer,, 
by  the  Furness  Railway. 

{Continued  on  page  1200) 
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Victor- Victrola 

Mahogany  or    '1 


You  can  search  the  whole  world 
over  and  not  find  another  gift  that 
will  bring  so  much  pleasure  to 
every  member  of  the  family. 

An}^  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  dem- 
onstrate to  you  the  wonderful  Victor- Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


m 


1 


m 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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S'uriimifiUfiiirji'fiuriiirjUfiijriw^^ 


JANE  ADDAMS 

EXPLAINS 

"WHY  I  WENT  INTO  POLITICS" 

What  she  believes  she  has  accompHshed:  and  answer- 
ing the  fear  of  her  friends  that  her  poHtical  alliance 
weakened  her  philanthropic  work  and  standing. 
With  a  clarion  note,  strong  and  sure,  the  President 
of  Hull  House  opens  her  new  department  in 

THE  JANUARY 
LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

For  Sale  Everywhere  at  i  5  Cents 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  Independence  Square   Philadelphia 


Qp\^i'.LS<^^J.LK>J^\Li\^Jl«A"A"JiJ!U\^^ 


AIISS  IDA  TARBELL'S  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

With  a  rare  understanding  of  the  present  unrest  among  women, 
Miss  Ida  M.Tarbell  begins,  this  month, 

A  PAGE  EOR  WOMEN 
IN  THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

in  which  she  will  reflect  her  clear  and  wholesome  idea^  of  "the 
business  of  being  a  woman:"  woman's  true  place  in  the  present 
unrest,  and  her  surest  sphere  of  influence. 

Miss  Tarbell's  new  department  will  be  in  conjundion  with  a 
similar  page  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,the  Presidentof  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  and  a  page  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin,  all  of  whom  will, 
from  their  own  viewpoints,  anah/.e  the  present  feminine  unrest. 
All  three  departments  begin  in  the  January  issue,  now  for  sale 
everywhere  at  i  5  cents. 


The  Curtis  Publisliing  Company,  Indcpendome  Square,  Philadelphia 


CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  Balkan  War  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  verse,  most  of  it  interesting 
as  the  sincere  expression  of  strong  feeling, 
but  little  of  it  worthj^  of  serious  attention 
as  literature.  We  recently  reprinted  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton's  admirable  "  The 
jMarch  of  the  Black  ^Mountain."'  The 
London  Nation  publishes  a  poem  on  the 
same  subject  by  William  Watson.  '"  ^^loon- 
set  and  Sunrise"  we  give  in  full,  but  with 
the  conviction  that  its  author  could  have 
improved  it  by  eliminating  much  of  it. 
The  tremendous  denunciation  culminating 
in  the  fifth  stanza  is  weakened  by  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth;  there  is  too 
much  reviling.  But  the  poem  as  a  whole 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  The  concluding 
stanza  is  classic  in  its  severe  grandeur. 

Moonset  and  Sunrise 

By  WiLLi.vM  Watson 

The  forts  of  midnight  fall  at  last; 

The  ancient,  baleful  powers 
Yield  up.  with  coiuitenances  aghast, 

Their  dragon-guarded  towers. 
Henceforth,  their  might  as  dust  being  trod, 
'Tis  easier  to  believe  in  (iod. 

Where  were  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 

Kaiser  and  Czar  and  King? 
Small  thanks  to  them,  for  this  glad  birth 

Whereat  the  daystars  sing! 
Tlie  little  lands,  with  hearts  of  flame. 
Have  put  the  mighty  thrones  to  shame. 

To-morrow,  who  shall  dare  deny 

The  heroes  their  reward, 
And  snatch  from  under  Victory's  eye 

The  harvest  of  the  sword? 
Not  we  ourselves,  a  second  time, 
Could  dye  our  hands  with  such  a  crime. 

Idle  the  dream,  that  e'er  the  Turk 

C^an  change  into  a  Man! 
Have  we  not  seen  his  handiwork 

.Since  first  his  reign  began, — 
Since  first  he  fed  his  lust  and  rage 
On  ravi.shed  youth  and  slaughtered  age? 

If.  of  his  jiower,  no  lingering  trace 

Remained  to  insult  the  sky. 
Were  not  this  earth  a  better  place 

Wherein  to  live  and  die? 
If  he  could  vanish  from  the  Day, 
What  but  a  stain  were  cleansed  away? 

Three  lustrums  have  in  turmoil  sped 
Sinee  Creece.  unfriended,  hurled 

Her  javelin  at  the  python's  head, 
Before  a  languid  world, 

While  the  great  Kings,  in  far-oti  tones, 

Miuiibletl  upon  their  frozen  thrones. 

.She  dared  too  much,  or  clared  too  soon. 

And  broke  in  <lisarra.\ , 
Where,  imderneath  his  ere.seent  moon. 

The  coiled  Corruption  lay. 
Heartened  anew,  the  scaly  thing 
Keturned  mito  his  ravening. 

Hut  now  his  empin\  more  and  more 

III  narrowing  eonfines  penned. 
An  old  and  i>utrefying  sore. 

Hath  festered  to  its  end: 
Nor  far  the  hour,  when  he  at  last 
Shall,  like  a  foul  disea.se.  have  passed. 

Pity  for  others  had  he  none: 

In  storms  of  blood  nnd  fire 
He  slew  the  daughter  with  the  son. 

The  mother  with  the  sire; 
And  oft,  wher-'  Earth  had  felt  his  tread. 
The  quick  were  envious  of  the  dead. 
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But  since  his  flercencss  and  his  strength. 

His  faded  pomps  august, 
His  courage  and  his  guile,  at  length 

Sink  into  night  and  dust. 
For  him.  too.  let  Compa.ssion  plead. 
Ev'n  as  for  all  of  Adam's  seed. 

O  lands  by  his  dominion  curst 

Througliout  five  hundred  years. — 

Tliat  never  could  appease  his  thirst 
With  all  your  blood  and  tears. — 

In  this  new  day  that  breaks  divine 

He  shall  drink  deep  another  wine. 

The  cup  of  lowUness  shall  slake 
Lips  that  nought  else  might  cool. 

When  hurricanes  of  terror  shake 
The  towers  of  Istamboul. 

And  blasts  blown  on  that  C; olden  Horn 

Arouse  the  City  of  Dreadful  Morn. 

For  now  the  hour  of  dreams  is  past ; 

The  gibbering  ghosts  depart : 
And  Man  is  unashamed  at  last 

To  have  a  human  heart. 
And  lo,  the  doors  of  dawn  ajar. 
And  in  the  East  again  a  Star! 

Loveless  and  cold  was  Europe's  sin. 

Loveless  the  path  she  chose. 
And  self-upbraidings  deep  within 

She  strangled  as  they  rose: 
But  that  dark  trespass  of  our  own 
Forbids  that  we  should  cast  a  stone. 

Enough,  if  hands  that  heretofore 

Labored  to  bar  His  road. 
Delay  lienceforward  nevermore 

The  charioteers  of  G6d. 
Who  halt  and  slumber,  but  anon. 
With  burning  wheels,  drive  thundering  on. 

Arvia  MacKaye  is  the  ten-year-old 
daughter  of  the  poet,  Percy  MaeKaye.  She 
has  written  several  charming  poems,  poems 
that  appeal  not  merely  as  writings  phe- 
nomenal because  of  their  author's  youth, 
but  because  of  their  melody,  simplicitj-, 
and  delicate  beauty.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Harper's  Magazine: 

The  Enchanted  Ball 

By  Arvia  MacK.\ye 

Aurora's  golden  ball  is  falling  in  the  west. 
And  all  the  little  wondering  birds  they  sing  their 
very  best: — 

"Aurora.  O  Aurora,  you  have  dropt  your  ball — 
Your  darling  toy  of  netted  light!     Why  did  you  let 
it  faU'? 

"Aurora,  Aurora,  you  tossed  it  from  the  east; 
We  saw  you  as  the  drowsy  cock's  echo  had  just 
ceased. 

"Aurora,  white  Aurora,  in  your  scarlet  robe. 
You  tossed  your  glowing  treasure  up  o'er  the  leafy 
globe. 

"Aurora.    Aurora,    you    watched    it,    while    youf 

hands 
Were  raised  to  catch  it  falling,  but  it  fell  across 

the  lands. 

"Aurora,  dear  Aurora,  oh,  when  wiU  it  come  back? 
'Twill  roll  around  the  world  to  you,  and  leave  a 
shining  track. 

"Aurora,  Aurora,  softly  from  the  deep. 
'Twill  rise  and  faU — a  silver  ball,  when  we  are  fast 
asleep. 

"Aurora,  then,  Aurora,  'twill  shine  a  silver  toy 
Until  it  touch  your  hand  again,  then  turn  a  gold- 
en joy. 

"Aurora,  Aurora! — Silver  joy  and  gold. 

You  toss  your  ball  forever,  and  forever  we  behold." 
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LYMAN  ABBOTT 

BEGINS 

"MY  50  YEARS  AS  A  MINISTER" 

How  he  went  to  church  as  a  boy,  not  as  a  hardship,  but  "certalnlv 
not  as  an  enjoyment;"  the  first  minister  who  influenced  him  and 
the  second  who  revolutionized  hisconception  of  religion;  why  he 
turned  from  lawyer  to  minister;  his  experiences  as  a  minister,and 
the  follcs  he  has  met  in  church;  how  he  has  never  made  a  salary 
bargain  with  a  church,  and  preached  for  five  months  in  PIvmouth 
Church  as  pastor  before  he  knew  what  his  salary  was  to  be. 
He  answers  the  questions:  "Can  a  minister  be  free  to  preach  as 
he  believes.''"  "Does  the  church  lag  behind  on  moral  questions.'*" 
and  "Why  should  young  men  go  to  church.'"'  The  series  begins 
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Believing  that  the  "reasoning"  of  both  the  Suffragists  and  the 
Anti-SufFragists  is  wrong, 

MRS.  MARGARET  DELAND 

PRESENTS 

THE  THIRD  WAY  IN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

outlining  a  plan  by  which  men — for  Mrs.  Deland  says  "the  men 
must  decide  it" — can  reach  the  wisest  solution  of  this  problem, 
while  now  they  are  urged,  teased  and  confused  by  a  loud  and 
clamorous  lot  of  women  on  one  side  and  "a  brainless  femi- 
ninity" on  the  other.  In  this  carefully  thought-out  article,  the 
author  of  "The  Iron  Woman"  makes  a  distindl  contribution  to 
the  equal  suffrage  question.     It  is  published  in 

THE  JANUARY  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
For  Sale  Everywhere  at  15  Cents 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
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' Barvtn——bj  Virutnt  Adntnt: 


Prosperity 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  have  been  industrious,  and  the 
rain  and  the  sun  have  favored  their 
plantinijs. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  makers  of  thinjjs  in  factories 
have  been  busy.  They  have  had 
work  to  do  and  pay  for  doing  it. 

There  has  been  commercial 
success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and 
fetch  and  carry  have  been  doing  a  lot 
of  business  and  they  have  been  paid 
for  doing  it. 

The  country  is  prosperous  because 
all  the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  good  times  can  be 
enjoyed  only  when  the  Government 
maintains  peace  and  harmony. 

This  task  of  the  Government  is 
made   comparatively  easy    because 


the  American  people  have  been 
enabled  to  become  so  wel!  acquainted 
with  each  other.  They  know  and 
understand  one  another.  They  are 
like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no 
matter  where  they  live,  are  close 
together. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonder- 
ful facilities  for  intercommunication. 
We  excel  in  our  railways,  our  mails 
and  our  telegraphs,  and,  most  of  all, 
in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  mil- 
lion miles  of  wire  spread  over  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Each  day  there 
are  twenty-five  million  telephone 
talks  all  the  way  from  twenty  feet  to 
two  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of 
things,  and  the  man  of  commerce,  all 
are  lielpcd  to  co-operate  and  work 
together  for  peace  and  prosperitv  by 
means  of  the  Universal  telephone. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And   Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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Aurora's  ball  has  fallen — fallen  in  the  west. 
And  all  the  httle  wondering  birds  have  sung  their 
very  best. 

And  here  is  another  poem  by  a  youthful 
])ot't.  Westmore  \yillcox,  Jr..  is  well  un- 
der twenty,  but  the  poem  which  we  quote 
below,  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Wickly, 
is  mature  in  thought  and  expression. 

In  Other  Lives 
By  Westmore  Willcox.  Jr. 

I  would  not  have  thee  Uft  thine  eyes; 

Let  me  go  pa.^t  afar,  head  bent,  wiili  reverent 
feet. 
Making  no  i)rayiT  but  this,  my  pilgrim  song. 

Let  this  arising  as  1  pass  imseen 

ILilf  wake  vague  dreamings  in  thy  heart  serene. 
Half  wake  them  only:    for  the  way  is  long. 

Ere  comes  the  time  when  we  at  last  snail  meet. 
1  would  not  have  thee  hft  thine  eyes. 

I  would  not  have  thee  lift  thine  eyes 

Nor  know  that  1  have  passed  so  near.     It  must 
not  be 
Too  soon.     Lives  have  1  yet  to  live  m  pain. 
Stern  deaths  have  1  to  face  alone. 
My    whole   salvation    first    1    must    work   out; 
atone 
For  much.     Yet  know  that  1  will  come  again 
Triiunphant,    perfected   by    time;      worthy    of 
thee. 
Then  will  1  bid  thee  lift  thine  eyes. 

The  l^ondon  Saturday  lieview  recently 
printed  the  followm^.  it  is  conventional, 
rhetorical,  and  full  of  literary  mannerisms. 
Yet  it  has  beauty  that  not  even  "  easca- 
telle  "  and  "  quintesseneed  phrase  "  can 
obscure. 

The  Willow  Wren 

By  J.    S.    I^ILLIMOHE 

'T  was  in  the  well-beloved  shire,  beneath  an  oak. 
Beside  a  brown-eyed,  sh.viy-glancing  brook.  I  lay 
One  afternoon,   a-dreanung,   when   methought    a 

fay 
(Dryad  or  Naiad — who  can  tell  these  lairy  folk?) 
Stole  forth  and  dipt  an  urn  and  poured. 

A  long  slant  stroke 
Of  light  on  her  and  on  her  lucent  toy  did  play. 
Nine  times  she  stooped  and  dipt,   and,   lifting, 

loosed  away 
The  httle  cascatelle  of  crystal  ere  1  woke — 

And  saw  no  nymph  nor  urn;  only  among  the 
boughs 

That  little  gray-brown  bird  they  call  the  willow- 
wren. 

Emptying  his  whole  heart  s  peace  in  one  quint- 
e.ssenciHt  phrase. 

Which,  oft  ingeminating,  he  as  oft  allows 

The  expectant  ear  to  gather  appetite  again; 

So  pure  and  fine  he  forms  each  lyric  flower  of 
praise. 

Robert  S.  Service's  "  Rhymes  of  a 
Rolling  Stone"  (,Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  will 
undoubtedly  please  his  admirers:  it  is 
spirited,  musical,  and  slansry.  Further- 
more, not  a  line  of  it  could  ha\  e  been  writ- 
ten before  the  days  of  Kipling.  This 
stanza  shows  Mr.  Service  at  his  best. 

Prelude 

By  Robert  S.  Service 

.   .  .  Yet  bring  I  in  my  work  an  eager  joy. 
.\  lusty  love  of  life  and  all  things  human; 
Still  in  me  leaps  the  wonder  of  the  boy. 
.\  pride  in  num.  a  deathless  faith  in  woman. 
Still  red  blootl  calls,  still  rings  the  valiant  fray; 
.\d venture  beacons  through  the  summer  gloaming; 
Oh  long  and  long  and  long  will  be  the  day 
Ere  I  come  homing. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

MILITANT    MAUD    MALOxXE 

TV/TAUD  MA  LONE  has  never  flung  a 
^^ ^  brick  or  whacked  anybody  over  the 
head  with  an  umbrella,  and  yet  she  has 
been  howled  at,  booed  at,  insulted,  ridi- 
culed, punched,  "  pinched."  and  given  free 
rides  in  a  patrol  Avagon  any  number  of 
times.  On  two  or  three  occasions  she  has 
even  been  locked  up.  Her  only  offense, 
if  it  be  an  offense,  is  standing  up  in  political 
meetings  and  asking  speakers  what  they 
think  about  equal  suffrage.  Such  an  act 
would  hardly  be  noticed  in  London — or  in 
New  York,  if  the  question  were  about 
something  else,  and  happened  to  be  asked 
by  a  man — but  Miss  Malone  almost  in- 
variably receives  rough  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  police.  Her  last  "  breach  of 
the  peace  "  was  the  heckling  of  President- 
elect Wilson  at  a  big  Democratic  rally  in 
the  metropolis  just  before  the  election. 
The  Court  of  General  Sessions  adjudged  her 
guilty  and  decreed  that  she  should  pay  a 
fine,  which  she  refused  to  do,  and  promptly 
announced  that  she  would  take  her  case 
to  a  higher  court.  She  claims  it  is  her 
lawful  right  to  rise  up  in  any  public  meet- 
ing and  ask  the  speaker  a  question.  She 
not  only  worries  the  police  a  good  deal,  but 
also  makes  herself  a  perplexing  problem  for 
many  prominent  suffrage  leaders,  wlio  do 
not  know  whether  to  endorse  her  tactics  or 
not.  But  endorsement  or  no  endorsement. 
Miss  Malone  probably  will  continue  to 
speak  out  in  political  meetings  until  the 
court  of  last  resort  rules  that  she  has  no 
right  to  interrupt  public  speakers.  She 
has  been  ridiculed  a  good  deal  by  some 
of  the  New  York  newspapers,  which  in- 
sinuated that  she  was  playing  the  niartjT 
for  the  suffrage  cause  and  seeking  notoriety 
for  herself,  but  that  is  hardly  true  if  we  aic 
to  believe  what  Izola  Forrester  wTites  about 
her  in  the  New  York  World  Magazine.  It 
is  said  in  her  defense  tliat  self-advertising 
is  the  last  thing  she  thinks  about,  if  she 
thinks  about  it  at  all.     We  read : 

She  is  bareh^  five  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  a  slender,  active  little  woman 
that  any  strong  man  might  throw  over  one 
shoulder  without  half  trying.  One  of  them 
started  to  at  one  meeting,  and  found  him- 
self sprawling.  Miss  Malon(>  says  it  was 
his  own  momentum  that  did  it. 

She  has  refused  to  tell  her  age  in  court. 
She  is  over  twenty-one,  she  says.  And  she 
sat  there,  serene  and  pleasant,  while  the 
Court  exhausted  its  store  of  delicate  sar- 
casm and  even  denunciation,  trying  to  make 
her  tell  it.  You  can  not  make  Maud 
Malone  do  anything  she  does  not  consider 
right. 

Her  hair  is  dark,  naturally  wavy,  and 
slightly  gray  around  the  low,  broad  fore- 
head. Her  complexion  is  innocent  of  paint 
or  powder — just  the  normal,  healthy  tint  of 
a  woman  who  loves  outdoor  life  and  e.xercise. 


No  hill  too  steep 
No  sand  too  deep 


Measure  comfort  by 
the  high  Jackson  standard 
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Once  you  have  seen  the  Jackson  aiul  ridden  in  it,  yon  will  jnilge  tlie 
comfoit  of  other  cars  by  what  you  founil  in  tlie  Jackson. 
You  are  likely  to   be  surprised,  first,  at  the  Jackson's  riding  ease,  and 
seconil,   at  tlic  fact  tliat  other   cars  from    which   you  expected    much 
do  not  approximate  it. 
And  if  you  seek  tlie  reason  you  will  discover  we  liave  devoted  more  thought  and 

ini^enuity  to  providinij  comfort  than  the  average  manufacturer  lias. 
In  some  plants  our  efforts  in  this  direction  woulii  be  called  specialization. 
Not  so  here. 

For  we  believe  tlie  passenger's  ease  as  important  as  power,  or  speed,  or  safety, 

or  beauty  of  body  design. 

So  we  build  for  comfort,  too,  and  we  get  it  by  tlie  use  of  four  full  ellip- 
tic springs,  long  wheelbases,  correct  distribution  of  weight,  10-incii 
upholstery,  tilted  seat  cushions,  shoulder-high  seat,  backs,  and  plenty 
of  leg  room  in  tonneau  and  in  front. 

Experience  is  always  valuable;  and  experience  has  taught  us  how  best 
to  combine  the  features  that  make  for  comfort. 

A  telephone  appointment  with  the  Jackson  dealer  for  a  demonstration 
\vill  be  your  rirst  step  forward  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  skeptical 

A  postcard  request  brings  you  the  complete  catalog. 

New  York    Show,  Jan.   11th- 18th,  Madison    Sq.  Garden 
Space  111,  Elevated  Platform 

Chicago  Show,  Feb.   18th,  First  Regiment  Armory 
Space  B-2,  immediately  to  right  of  Michigan  Avenue  Entrance 

Jackson  Automobile  Company 

1318  E.  Main  Street,  Jackson,  Mich.  ,,.— 

"Olympic"  — $1500 

Four  cylinders.  35  horsepower;  unit  power 
plant;  Ions  stroke  motor,  4%  x  4%  inches; 
115-incii    wheelbase;  34  x  4inch   tires. 
Conipieteeqnipment,  uicludinij  Disco 
starter.  lilack  and  nickel  trimmings 

(Illustration— Olympic) 

Majestic— 4  cylinders— $1975 

Sultanic — 6  cylinders — $2650 
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$5.00 

by  mail, 


Made  of 
thick  furred  glossy 
black  dog  skins 


Above  are  lined  with  lambskins.  Price  with  mohair 
Hcece  linings  $4. .50.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability you'cannot  find  their  equal  lor  the  price.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  grives  measuii:  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  inlormation  about  custom  lanninR 
of  hides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe  and 
rug  making:  taxidermy  and  head  mounting;  also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR   COMPANY. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


If  you  can't  have  the  best  of 
everything,  at  least  you  can 
have  the  best  of   Pencils — 

L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth's 


"Koh-i-noor"  Pencils  supplied  by  high-class 
stationers,  dealers  in  drawing  materials,  artists' 
supplies,  &c. — Illustrated  list  on  application  to 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH. 

34.    East    23rd    Street    New    York: 

and  Koh-i-nnor  House.  London,  Cnptana, 
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Standard  Dictionary  sui^eriority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


"DON'T-SNORE" 

U.  S.  Patent 

PoMitivoly  prevents  siiorinR  and  moutli 
tireathiiiK:  kt.'epHlhti  nostrils  open  iuk! 
rlear,  allows  normal  breathiuKthrouiih 
the  no-c,  adjust<-d  in  a  moment,   com 


fortaliUi,  convenient.  Gold  tilled.  One 
Dollar,  postpaid.  If  nnsatisfactory  af- 
ter :^<)days' trial  money  refunded   upon 


upon 
return  of  "Don't  Snorp." 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  SALES  CO. 
Box    •%«>:>  Loosburg,  Vo, 


Every    Married    Couple 

;iu<l  nil  who  contL>ni)ilat<->  inarriago 


Special  Offer 

rii<-  I •  i:^>lar  pt irt>  \% 

f.1  IMt  hinKlPl  t.  in- 
tr<iiliift<  till!  work  in- 
to &■  iiidiiT  nnv'lilNir- 
hoorlt  »«  |MitiiMt>  wr 
will,  for  a  liniitt'd 
iiiii'*.  inid  one  ropy 
•  •Illy  t«>  niiy  rradi-r  of 
thi»  Mnifaziiir*.  pott- 
pal«l.  iipuii  rvfrlpt  u( 


Should    Own 

till-  ■■ I'll  (•■    inf..iin.itin-  l>i.i>li 

"The    Science   of   a 
New   Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

Kiidorsfd  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  reliKious 
rutirs  tliroiiKlii.ilt  thn  I'.  .>i.  lliif.il.ls 
tin*  stTirts  of  iiini'iii'fl  linppiiii'iia.  Ml  (if  • 
t.'ii  irvi'itli'd  t,»,  lull''  >'.>  Iioik  liki'  it 
1.1  Im*  hii<l  nt  tllP  priro.  Viv  ran  •■niv 
kIvo  (i  frw  (.f  till'  rhnptor  Milijrcts  ln-i.' 
IIS  tills  liook  in  lint  liicunt  for  rhildriMi 
lAcnitB  Wniit*-c|.) 

Mnihiixi'  anil  Its  Advnntngri.  Ain- 
nt  Wliii-li  I..  Many.  I.nw  t.f  Clioiri- 
l.ovc>  AnnlyMMl  gualitiis  Hiir  SlioiiM 
An. ill  in  CIkmisImk  Aiintoiny  of  K.-- 
piiiiliirtion  Aiiiativt'iirvs;  t'ontinnirc. 
('l)ll(lirii.      QrniiiB. 

roiir,.ption.  rrrnnanrjr.  Connnr- 
tiii'iit.  Niiminic.  How  a  Happy  Uarrii-fl 
l,ift»  it  Srnirpd, 

IV«i  nplivenrrtilnr  livini  full  nntl  i  nni- 
ilHi..  |i,l,li.  oriiintrnlK  iiinili-.l  KKEK. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  WViru'i'".^;' 
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Sanitary 
Woolen  Underwear 

has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, acquired  strictly  on  its 
merits,  having  stood  the  test 
of  33  years.  It  has  always 
carried  a  guarantee  of  pure 
>vool,  and  is  recommended  by 
the  medical  profession  for 
its  preventive  and  curative 
properties. 

Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  and  samples. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.W.S.Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave..  22  Maiden  Lane 

Brooklyn:   504  Fullon  St.     Boston:  324  BoyUlon  St- 

Phila.:  ISieChcitnutSt.    Chicago:  126  N.  Stale  St- 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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She  is  fond  of  walking,  for  recreation  in 
the  country,  for  observation  in  the  city. 
She  says  she  learns  more  of  Xew  York  con- 
ditions walking  from  her  home  in  West 
Sixty-ninth  Street  down  to  her  place  of 
business  on  the  East  Side  than  from  all  the 
books  written  on  the  subject. 

Her  eyes  are  large  and  fearless,  true  Irish 
eye^  with  a  glint  of  humor  in  them,  and  a 
shadow  lieneath  the  blue  iris.  This  fear- 
lessness is  half  a  challenge  in  itself.  And 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  inquisitive  flip- 
pancy in  her  straight,  tmcompromising 
nose.  It  is  the  nose  of  the  political  econ- 
omist, and  beneath  it  are  full,  firm  lips, 
\  ery  womanly  lips,  that  bespeak  generosity, 
kindliness,  but  also  resolution  and  per- 
tinacity. 

She  is  neither  pretty,  nor  magnetic,  nor 
appealing,  yet  she  looks  like  a  woman  who 
would  win  her  point  against  all  odds,  who 
would  take  any  punishment  handed  out  to 
her,  and  come  up  with  a  smile  at  the  count 
every  time. 

They  have  said  she  was  a  fanatic,  an 
American  replica  of  the  rampant,  warring 
London  "  loidies."  They  saj-  that  political 
public  speakers  dodge  her  as  they  would  a 
bomb  in  open  meeting.  Yet  she  is  just  a 
quiet,  well-mannered  little  woman,  well- 
born, well-bred,  a  student  of  political  and 
social  economy  all  her  life,  a  settlement 
worker. 

For  some  time  she  was  a  resident  worker 
at  Upton  Sinclair's  experimental  colony  at 
Helicon  Hall,  Xew  Jersey.  Here  she  had  as 
friends  and  associates  such  well-known  peo- 
ple as  Leroy  Scott,  Frances  Alaule  Bjork- 
man  and  Professor  Bjorkman,  Grace  and 
Alice  AIcGowan  (^ooke,  and  others.  Later, 
she  lived  at  the  single  tax  colony  in  Arden, 
New  Jersey,  another  effort  established  by 
economists  to  try  to  prove  the  practicabil- 
ity of  their  theories.  That  is  what  Maud 
Alalone    is    doing    now. 

Fe%V  prominent  women  suffrage  leaders 
indorse  Miss  Malone's  methods,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  to  her;  she  stands 
alone  on  her  platform  and  does  not  ask  the 
cooperation  or  assistance  of  others.  Dr. 
Mary  Halton  appeared  in  court  the  other 
day  and  offered  help,  but  she  did  it  on  her 
own  responsibility.     To  continue: 

It  is  the  danger  of  arrest  and  the  public 
shame  which  scare  off  the  other  Avomen. 
It  isn't  one  in  ten  thousand  who  will  face 
imprisonment  and  loss  of  social  prestige  for 
a  principle. 

Maud  Malone  will.  She  says  she  will  rise 
in  any  meeting  she  sees  fit,  and  put  her 
(picstion.  And  she  doesn't  give  a  con- 
tinental whether  they  yell  at  her,  strike 
her,  drag  her  under  foot,  arrest  her,  jail 
her,  fine  her. 

That  is  the  affair  of  the  men  in  politics. 
They  are  simply  putting  themselves  on 
record  as  to  their  attitude  on  Avoman  suf- 
frage, and  that  is  what  she  is  after.  And 
she  doesn't  care  about  the  opinion  of  the 
other  suffragists.  She  is  following  out  her 
own  campaign. 

If  tliere  is  any  trutii  in  atavism,  it  is  the 
blood  of  the  fighting  stock  she  comes  from 
that  sends  this  modest,  low-voiced  little 
woman  out  to  face  single-handed  a  Xew 
York  ma.^^s  meeting. 

H(>r  family  support  her  in  her  views,  and 
woidd  gladly  i)rotect  her  at  meetings,  but 
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the  trouble  is,  she  never  tells  them  when 
she  is  going  to  "  do  it  again."  as  her  brother 
said.  She  doesn't  e.xplain  or  justify  her  in- 
tentions. When  there's  a  situation  in  poli- 
ties that  seems  to  call  for  attention,  she 
just  puts  on  her  war  l)ounet,  pins  her  yellow- 
banner  across  her  breast,  and  sallies  forth 
alone,  one  little  woman  champion  against 
the  political  machines  of  New  York. 

And  it  is  a  startling  sight,  that  banner, 
pinned  on  a  dignified,  well-gowned  young 
woman  taking  a  subway  e.\pr(>ss  or  walking 
along  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  fully  four  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide,  with  bold  ])Iack 
letters  of  generous  size  stating  plainl\  wliicli 
States  have  stept  into  line  and  given  the 
ballot  to  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  men. 
She  even  disdains  a  stafT  for  it.  She  is  its 
statlf.  It  was  made  by  her  own  hands,  and 
it  confronts  the  public,  pinned  squarely, 
without  e.xcuse  or  compromise,  on  Maud's 
breast. 

Yes.  I  spent  several  days  in  jail,"  she 
says  happil\ .  "  I  wanted  to.  I  could 
have  secured  bail,  but  I  wanted  to  go  to 
jail  for  two  reasons — to  test  the  right  of  the 
authorities  to  imprison  a  wonum  for  exer- 
cising free  speech  without  nudicious  inten- 
tions or  disorderly  conduct,  ami  1  wanted 
to  see  for  myself  what  the  inside  of  our  city 
jails  was  like." 


WAGNER    OF    THE    "  REICHSPOST 
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,m  7  HEX  a  lot  of  veteran  newspaper  men, 
cut  off  from  the  first-hand  sources 
of  news,  were  telling  the  world,  in  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  Turco-Balkan  conflict,  that 
under  the  prevailing  military  regulations 
the  usefulness  of  war  correspondents  had 
well-nigh  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  a 
young  Austrian  at  the  front  was  sending 
out  dispatches  that  in  promptness,  com- 
pleteness, and  precision  were  probably 
ne\er  excelled.  He  was  breaking  new 
ground  in  this  somewhat  romantic  field  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  and  making  for  himself  a 
reputation  that  will  be  long  remembered  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Millions  of 
American  newspaper  readers  do  not  have 
to  be  told  that  he  is  Lieut.  Hermenegild 
Wagner,  the  Vienna  ReichsposCs  represen- 
tative with  the  Bulgarian  Army,  for  they 
are  already  familiar  with  his  name.  While 
the  diplomats  were  still  trying  to  avert  the 
war  Wagner  saw  that  a  conflict  was  in- 
evitable and  began  quietly  to  make  his 
preparations  for  the  front.  He  arrived  in 
Sofia  on  the  momentous  day  the  Balkan 
Allies  dispatched  their  ultimatum  to  Con- 
stantinople. Promptly  he  attached  himself 
to  the  entourage  of  the  Bulgarian  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Geschoff,  and  telegraphed  to 
his  paper  a  notable  interview  with  him.  He 
at  once  began  to  study  the  whole  process 
of  Bulgarian  mobilization  and  to  examine 
closely  into  the  condition  and  resources  of 
the  Army.  By  the  time  the  other  war 
correspondents  were  starting  to  Sofia  Lieu- 
tenant Wagner  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
every  member  of  the  Bulgarian  General 
Staff.     It  was  gossiped  about  that  his  sue- 


There  IS  a  qua 
ity  in  every  detail 
of  the  famous 
Rauch  6-  Lang 
Electric  which   is 
apparent  at  once 
to  people  accus- 
tomed to  high  standards.     These  cars  are  built  as  staunchly  and 
as  ably  as  the  famous  royal  coaches  of  history  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 

But  the  mere  expenditure  of  money  for  first-class  material  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  Rauch  6-  Lang  standard.  We  have 
been  coach,  brougham,  and  carriage  builders  since  1853 — we 
have  practiced  the  attainment  of  the  highest  standards  in  style 
and  finish  for  more  than  60  years. 

Raucli  fe-  Lang  Cars  are  built  for  people  of  unquestioned 
taste  and  sound  judgment — therefore,  the  appearance  and  per- 
formance of  these  electrics  must  not  be  left  open  to  even  the 
slightest  criticism. 

The    acknowledged    high    standard    of    owners    has 
stamped    it    the    "Car    of   Social    Prestige."       Any 
Rauch    £r    Lang   agent    will   gladly    demonstrate. 


(ieveland 


THE  RAUCH  dr  LANG 

CARRIAGE  COMPANY 

2387  West  Twenty-Fifth  Street 


Book  of  Designs" 


beautifiillv  illustrated  in  colors  i  mailed  free),  show 
ing  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and 
Standard  bookcases,  and  how  you  will  save  money  bv  plac- 
ing them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  desipnsi  the  rich 
finish,  tht-  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of 
disfigiiriti^  iron  bands,  make  them  far  t>etter  than  the  old- 
fashioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  othert 

.indhigh  (juality  ii  gu.iriiitccd.  ."mjUI  by  dealers  or  direct.  Ad.irc-s 


Dept.  B,  Gunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapidi,  Mich 
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50,000   Finger 
Operations    Daily 

That   is   what  your 
stenographer  averages 

This  simple  fact  tells  you  why 
the  advantages  of  a  light  touch 

outweigh  all  other  typewriter 
features  combined. 

And  it  tells  you  the  best  of  all 
reasons  why  you  should  buy  the 

Monarch 

Li^ht  Touch 
Typewriter 

The  Light  Touch  of  the  Monarch 
increases  the  daily  monthly  or  yearly 
production  of  your  machine  and  cor- 
respondingly decreases  the  cost  per 
folio. 

We  do  not  have  to  prove  the  Light 
Touch  of  the  Monarch,  It  proves  it- 
self the  moment  your  hands  touch  the 
machine.  But,  if  you  wish,  we  can 
send  you  a  booklet  telling  you  just 
why  the  Monarch  touch  is  so  light. 

Monarch  Dept. 

Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

I  Incoroorated  I 
New  Vork  and  Everywhere 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 

or  M«n  and  Women      niii'-.dv   iveiy    fca- 

tiiie    of    coinfoit.    style  and  (Jurnhilily.  ci-ui- 

liiniiig   the  pi-ncticiil   t.iiijgo!tti<>iiH  vt    tlio  iiiu.st 

iMijiiiiiiciit  lideifi     of  twii   coiitiiitMits  and   our 

lliirty    y.?ars*  iiuiniifarturiiiK  cxpi'iiPiice. 

S-mt  /or   iilitatrtitfd  cataiotni*'  H  liescrihfng 

nt ■  lt:^ti}u{  iircra8<*vies  and    Qtriiiu  the  names 

pt'    tlinifllt    K.VfTA 

The  Mehlhach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


French,   German,   Spanish,   Italian 


<  :tn  t><^  Icanx  d  ()tiicUly,  ciiauy  aixl  I'l-nbUdtlv. 
nt  sptire  iiioiiienu.  ui  yuiir  •>wn  home  Y>>u 
h'-ar  tliu  livinif  voire  of  n  native  pro(*sH<>r  pio- 
niiiinrff  <-ac)i  word  and  phrasr.  Ina  iiurprittin:;ly 
short  time  you  can  sprak  a  new  lanjcuntce  l>y  tliu 

Language-Phone   Method 

combined  with 
Roienlhal'i  Practical  Lintuiitry 

S.-ii'l  f.M  II.M.kl.l  nil. I  T.'sl .111,-ili. 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

;i()jriiiiiiiini;id-..'.'\v.i:.tiist.,\.v. 


cess  was  due  to  secret  and  especial  letters 
of  introduction  to  King  Ferdinand,  but  one 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  Rtichspost,  A^Titing 
about  him  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  says 
no  such  thing  is  true.  A  more  credible 
version  is  that  Wagner's  gift  of  exceptional 
military  insight  and  his  integrity  as  a  cor- 
respondent were  early  recognized  b\'  the 
King,  and  that  nothing  else  aided  him  in 
getting  the  inside  track  on  the  other  news- 
paper men.  His  fellow  journalists  on  the 
Reichspost  give  us  this  story  of  his  career: 

He  is' a  Viennese,  born  and  bred.  Edu- 
cated in  the  classical  "  gymnasium  "  and 
at  the  university,  history  and  philosophy 
engrossed  him,  but  not  wholly.  His  pas- 
sion for  writing  developed  early;  while  still 
an  undergraduate  he  \STote  for  several 
Viennese  papers,  and  on  an  astonishing 
variety  of  subjects.  The  moment  he  was 
free  of  his  university  studies  he  entered 
journalism  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Li))eral  Volkszeilung.  He  became 
night  editor,  a  post  that  demands  wide 
knowledge  and  promptness  of  decision. 

Wagner  had  already  accomplished  the 
year  of  military  service  which  men  of  the 
educated  classes  in  Austria  have  to  perform. 

It  Avas  while  serving  in  the  Army  that 
Wagner  first  visited  the  southern  frontiers 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  was  stationed 
in  Croatia,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  study 
the  languages  of  the  Southern  Slavs  and  to 
fathom,  if  he  might,  the  Slav  character, 
that  strange  mixture  of  gaiety  and  easily 
roused  resentment.  For  thousands  of 
young  Austrians  of  the  cultured  classes  the 
year  of  service  is  a  period  of  boredom,  if 
not  of  absolute  torture,  but  for  Wagner  it 
was  a  time  of  pleasant  comradeship  and 
deep  military  enthusiasm. 

Thousands  of  these  young  men  leave  the 
army  with  only  the  most  superficial  and 
flimsy  military  knowledge;  Wagner  studied 
far  and  beyond  the  routine  of  drill — strat- 
egy and  the  theory  of  war  absorbed  him. 
He  left  his  companj'  as  one  of  the  Austrian 
reserve  officers  who  in  emergency  in  time 
of  war  can  take  the  place  of  a  regular 
officer.  As  officer  of  the  reserve,  too,  he 
continued  to  carry  out  the  regulation  mili- 
tary practises  which  last  some  three  or  four 
weeks.  These  practises  always  took  place 
in  the  south — last  May  for  example  in  Pola, 
the  Austrian  naval  seaport  on  the  Adriatic. 
And  all  this  time,  and  through  all  these 
episodes  of  his  life,  his  character  was  grow- 
ing into  closer  and  more  intimate  sympathy 
with  that  of  the  Slav,  so  that  altho  his  pro- 
fession took  him  to  distant  places  and  made 
widely  A'arious  demands  upon  him  the 
problem  of  the  Slav  races  was  always  in  the 
background  of  his  mind. 

Out  of  this  curious  blend  of  journalistic 
and  military  aptitudes  was  Wagner's  per- 
sonality formed.  He  is  thirtj'-two  years 
old,  and  married  the  (hviighter  of  an  eminent 
journalist.     We  read  on : 

The  routine  of  a  newspaper  office  could 
not  long  satisfy  so  achcniurous  a  spirit  as 
that  of  l.,ieiitenant  Wagner,  and  he  accepted 
Avith  alacrity  the  editorship  of  the  Bosnia 
I'osI,  a  paper  publislnHJ  in  Sarajevo,  the 
capital  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the 
official  organ  of  the  (lovernment.  In  this 
position  he  set  to  work  to  ])erfect  his  knowl- 


Nearly  every  business  has  its 
business  library — its  reference 
books  of  specialized  and  tech- 
nical mformalion. 

Slobc^rnickc 

Sectional  Bookcases 

are  made  in  standardized  sty'es,  having 
sanitary  leg  bases  and  square  hnished  tops 
in  keeping  with  the  latest  models  of  sani- 
tary desks  and  office  filing  cabinets.  They 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  modern  of- 
fice equipment.  Being  built  on  the  unit 
principle,  Globe- Wernicke  Sectional 
Bookcases  grow  with  the  library,  afford 
opportunity  for  classifying  books  and  readily 
fit  into  unused  spaces.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Address  Dept.  V. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Br.-ineh  Stores:  New  Ynrli,  3S0-382  Broad, 
wavj  Ohic.iKo.  2;^l--35  >o.  Walm.sh  Ave.;  Wash- 
ington. 1218-1220  F  St..  >'.  W.;  Boston.  91-93 
Federal  St.;  Philadelphin.  10121014  Chestnut 
St.;  Cincinnati.  riS-134  Fourth  Ave.,  K. 


/the  SteDhenson 
System  of  Underground 
Refuse  Disposal 

Keep  your  ^arliii^e  and  waste 
out  of  st:.-ht  niuler^i'ouDtt  or 
below  floor  In 


td!T^j^^d»j;f^l       Underground 


REFUSE 


GARBAGE    AND 
RECEIVERS 

Plyproof,  Sanitary.  A  flivproof 
disposiil  of  refus-'  in  cellar,  factory 
or  iraiase.  I  nderg-ioiind  Farth 
Closets  for  Camps.  Sold  direct. 
Seud  for  circular. 

In  use  nine  years. 
It  parts  to  Icnk  us  tip 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON.  Mfr 

52  Farrar  St.,      Lynn.  Mass. 
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Royal  Olvuies 

What  They  Are 

The  FINEST,  PUREST.  HIGHEST- 
PRICED  olive  oil  in  the  world,  sealed  up  in 
soft,  soluble  capsules  that  slip  down  the  throat 
taslelessly  &  easily  as  the  pulp  of  a  grape. 

They  purify  the  blood,  thus  protecting  the  body 
from  disease  &  clearing  the  complexion  won- 
drously. 

Specially  valuable  in  tubercular,  neuralgic  & 
rheumatic  cases  because  they  give  vitality  &  carbon 
(heat)  to  the  body.  A  great  specific  for  consti- 
pation. 

Food  value  of  Royal-Olvules  is  97  per  cent. 
(That  of  eggs  is  only  12  jjer  cent.) 

Box  of  120  Royal-Olvales  $1.00 
Sample  box,  24  Royal-Olvulrs  2Sc 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,     (Est.  1869)     Philadelphia 

CnWc  oddroM:   M.AR  IIND.ALE 
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edge  of  the  Slav  dialects  and  of  Slav  poli- 
tics, and  soon  became  one  of  tho  most  no- 
table personalities  in  Sarajevo.  And  lie  it 
Avas  who,  on  the  first  tidings  of  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  King  and  Queen  of  SerA'ia.  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  stonemason  and  made 
his  way  into  the  closed  palace  to  see  for 
himself  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  de- 
scribe it  for  the  public  in  a  famous  dispatch. 
The  dramatic  change  in  Servian  politics 
Avas  si)eedily  felt  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, and  a  period  of  great  unrest  began. 
To  obtain  more  freedom  of  utterance  than 
liis  official  organ  allowed  him,  Wagner  now 
founded  a  paper  of  his  own.  His  articles 
and  pampldets,  which  appeared  just  before 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  by  Austria,  were 
considered  by  Austrian  foreign  politicians 
as  documents  of  the  highest  im{)ortance, 
and  were  not  the  least  important  stimulus 
to  the  annexation  itself,  which  took  place 
in  1908.  In  the  days  of  profound  danger 
that  followed,  Wagner  was  prepared  hourly 
for  war,  and  had  already  arranged  to  send 
his  fafnily  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  the 
crisis  passed. 

His  task  in  Bosnia  w-as  done.  Returning 
to  Vienna  in  the  spring  of  1909,  Wagner 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Reichspost,  devoting 
himself  to  foreign  affairs.  The  storm- 
clouds  gathered  once  more  in  the  Balkans, 
and  his  restless  temperament  dragged  him 
once  more  away  from  the  quiet  routine  of 
Vienna. 

To-day,  there  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the 
Reichspost  office  a  wager,  written  in  Lieu- 
tenant Wagner's  handwTiting,  and  dated 
June,  1912,  that  war  in  the  Balkans  Avould 
break  out  in  the  autumn.  Wagner  has  Avon 
his  bet;  and  he  has  won  more.  In  tlie  war 
which  he  prophesied  months  before  it  came 
he  has  won  European  fame. 


BABY   TOILERS 

THE  best  feature  about  the  stories  of 
infant  workers  in  the  New  York 
State  canneries  is  the  news  that  the  legis- 
lature will  stop  the  practise.  Next  summer 
it  seems  likely  that  the  little  folks  whose 
parents  work  in  these  establishments  will 
spend  their  time  in  play,  gaining  the  health 
and  strength  they  will  need  later,  w^hen 
they  reach  the  proper  age  for  toil.  To 
bring  this  about,  however,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  of  the  legislators  feel  the 
pressure  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  little  workers  should  be  kept 
prominent  till  it  is  definitelj^  relegated  to 
the  past.  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Chamber- 
lain, the  young  factory  inspector  whose 
reports  started  the  protests,  presents  facts, 
not  mere  emotional  appeals.  She  could  have 
made  a  few  personal  observations,  and  then 
WTitten  a  general  indictment  of  the  cannerj' 
owners  that  probably  \\'oul(l  have  made  the 
whole  eountrj^  sob,  but  generalities  were 
not  in  her  line.  During  the  days  she  spent 
as  a  laborer  in  the  canneries  to  collect  data 
ISIiss  Chamberlain  took  do-^Ti  copious 
notes,  some  of  which  she  read  to  a  New 
York  Tribune  reporter  when  he  asked  for 
her  story.     Here  are  some  samples: 

(Reading):    "  On  August  20,  little  Jack, 
aged    twelve,  up    from    3   o'clock    in  the 


^ 


-ff 


•-l^vl-^GU^RANTEED 
'  ^'^      PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


To  make  the  bathroom  beautiful  and 
sanitary  w^ith  "c$tandard"  ware,  brings  the 
joy  of  cleanly  living  to  the  w^hole  house- 
hold and  teaches  the  gospel  of  the  daily 
bath  to  young  and  old  alike. 

Genuine  "Standard"  fixtures  for  the  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 

Home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Build-  demand    ".Standard"   quality  at  less 

ings,    Public   Institutions,  etc.,  are  expense.     All   "<Jitaizdard"    fixtures, 

identified  by   the   Green  and  Gold  ^^'^^1  '■'""*"'  .'^'"  ''^^t  ^  lifetime.    And 

Label,    with   the  exception    of   one  ";'  ^""''"^  ''  f-^'^'V""^  ""/'''  '',  '''"''' 

,        J     X  1    »u    1        •       »u     u    J        I  ^"^  guarantee    label.      In    order    to 

brand  ot  baths  bearmg  the  Ked  and  .,„„:,i  .,,i,  »:.  ..:,  „     r  •  r    •      r  . 

^,,     ,     -    ,    ,        >•,,•,        r    ,  avoid  sulistitution  of  mferior  fixtures 

Black  Label,    which,    while   of  the  specify  ".Standard"  goods  in  writing 

first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  (not  verbally)  and  make  sure  that 

slightly  thinner  enameling,  and  thus  you  get  them. 

Standard  5an«ai3ll)ffl.C«..      Dept.  35,     PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

New  York 35  West  Slst  Street  Nashville  315  Tenth  Ave..  So.  London,  57-80  Holbnrn 

Chicaeo 900  S.  Michigan  Ave.  N.0ileaii8.B>roiiiU'*.StJosephSts.  Viaduet,  E.  C. 

Philadelphia.  1128  Walnut  Street  M()Htreal,Caii..21.')C.>ristirie  BIdg.  Hounton,  Tex.,  Preston  and 

Toronto.  Can.,  Boston  Jnhn  Hanc<x-k  Bldg.  Smith  .street* 

59  Richmond  St..  K.  Louisville.  319-23  W.  Main  .Street  Washingtun.D.C.  .Southern  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 106  Federal  Street  Cleveland...6t8 Huron  Road,  S.E.  Toledo,  Ohio...3ll-3'2I  Eric  Stre.-t 

St  Ixiuis..... 100  N.  Fourth  Street  Hamilton,  Can.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. , 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Str.-et                               ■J0-2S  Jackjon  Pt..W.  Front  and  Jones  St«. 


TROCHEVJ 

For  Bronchitis 

Nothing  better  (or   the  couRh   of  bronchi'is  and  a«tbiiia« 
hoaiseneba  and  throat  irritation.    U^ed  over  60  years. 
•2.'.c,  Me,  »1.(J0.      Sample  Fr»e. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  A  SON  Boston.  Mass. 


B 


Bnrazrnrran::^ 


FACTORY      REBUILT 


____^  ,,      ,     Kf^iii  i  II  ift  on    Xo.    «— H*J7 

T!» jJp^feat?>s3  Mnllh  l*rriiil«T  .\o.  *J  -  t^ifS 
'j\  ~-^^'^'^^\  Tw""l  ''Ur  !*i>*-ri;il  l»,irg.'iiii'.  H.tVftraJe> 
e  :*,w[ y^'  V.  ^fc  mrirk  and  ([narnnlr^  We  ii<»w  inachines, 
Ar»f  thorouithly  r»*lniili.  nml  perfect  in 
iipI>«»Hr:uire.  Snti.sf.i.  lj<in  guaranteed.  We 
r;in  j-ftve  ynii  $25  to  8*5  (»n  wny  ni;i(-hiDe. 
BKAMH  STOKES  IN  LKAUING  CITIES. 
Writ<-  fur  ■*  I  li>'  r\prwr!trr*i(  Conff s^lon  *•  anrt  rntnloc. 
American  Writing  M.ichinr-  Co  .Inc.,  ?Ah  Prondw.iv.   N.  Y. 


Protect 
Yourself, 


The 


Food- Drink 
for  All  Ages 


others  arm 
Imltallonm 


Aak  fof 

ORIGINAL-^,.^     _,..,.     ,,-  .^,,..  ., 

GENUINEig§!g?|i;;SV^^S^i;fi^^  Druggists 
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'*GoodBreak,Dad; 
There  It  Goes!" 


Will  He 
Run  Out  ? 

With  good  position,  the 
balls  well  scattered  and 
only  a  few  points  to  go. 
It  looks  like  a  run,  but  the  slightest  inaccuracy 
will  beat  him. 

This  IS  one  reason  (or  the  great  popularity  of  Billiards 
and  Pool.  They  are  full  of  such  keenly  interesting, 
constantly  new  situations.  They  are  fine,  clean,  "whole- 
some games.  You  will  never  know  them  at  their  best 
until  you  play  in  your  own  home.     Why  not  own  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

and  play  while  you  are  paying  for  it?  No  special  room 
is  needed.  The  Burrowes  Table  can  be  set  on  your 
dining-room  or  library  table  or  mounted  on  its  own  legs 
or  compactly  folding  stand.  Only  a  moment  is  required 
to  set  it  up  or  to  take  it  down  and  set  it  out  of  the  way. 
Sizes  range  up  to  4! 2  x  9  feet  (standard).  Complete 
playing  equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

Bunowes  Tables  are  used  for  home  practice  by  some 
of  the  foremost  professionals.  Every  Table  of  whatever 
size  is  scientifically  accurate  in  proportions  to  the 
smallest  detail  and  adapted  to  the  most  expert  play. 

n«2  DOWN 

Prices  are  from  $1  i  up,  on  terms  of  $1  or  more  down 
and  a  small  amount  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  rer.Mpl  of  first  installment  w'  will  sliip  Tab].-.  Play 
on  it  one  weik.  If  unsatisfartoi-y  letiiin  it,  and  on  its 
receipt  we  will  rrfnnd  your  depusit.  This  ensures  yon  a 
free  trial.  Write  tffday  for  illustrated  oatalon,  f;ivin'j 
piirfs.  t- rnis.  itc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  711  Center  St,.  Portland.  Me. 
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This   Trial    Model 
Mailed  Free 


Made  of 

inexpensive  metal 

just  to  show 

how  easily 

the  Larter  is 

operated 


Ideal  Christmas 

Presents  for  Men 


I 


LARTER 

SHIRT    STUDS 

6-  LAR-TERVE^T  BUTTONS 

In  handsome  Christmas  cases  —  3 
studs,  6  vest  buttons  and  pair  of  cuff 
buttons,  all  matched,  from  $6.00  per 
set  upward.     Also  sold  separately. 

Ask  your  jeweler;  if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  ui  for  name  of  nearby  jeweler  who  can. 

Write  for  Model  and  Booklet 

showing  many  styles  Larlcr  studs  and  buttons 
for  Christmas  gifts.     Addreu 

Lirto.-  &  ^^«^-     23   Maiden   Lane 
after  Of  Dom,       n^^  Y„,t 


morning  snipping  beans.  From  4.30  a.m. 
until  10  P.M.,  with  only  one-half  hour  for 
dinner  and  only  a  few  minutes  for  supper, 
said,  '  My  fingers  is  broke." 

"  ITo  went  to  bed  last  night  at  12  o'clock 
and  got  up  at  3.  He  said  he  was  not  work- 
ing the  night  before  until  12,  but  went  to 
bed  at  12.  He  said  he  was  awful  tired, 
but  his  mother  made  hitu  work.  He  tried 
to  go  home  several  times.  His  hands  were 
swollen.  His  sister,  aged  ten,  could  hardly 
keep  her  eyes  open,  and  her  mother 
scolded  her  constantly.  Jack  made  $1.40 
during  that  period." 

'■  During  what  period  ?" 

"  From  4  a.m.  until  10  p.m.,"  she  replied. 
"  He  said  he  couldn't  keep  any  of  it. 
'  Jack  '  said  work  like  this  was  nothing  to 
peas,  when  his  mother  and  sister  came  home 
every  night  at  1  and  2  o'clock." 

From  her  diary  she  corroborated  her  rec- 
collection  that  there  were  about  seventy- 
fi\e  to  one  hundred  children  in  the  shed, 
the  majority  ten  years  and  over,  but  about 
twenty-fi\e  })etween  fi\  e  and  ten  years  old. 

"  I  shotild  say  none  under  five,"  said  Miss 
Chamberlain.  "  The  parents  were  con- 
stantly urging  the  chihlren  to  work.  One 
little  boy  eleven  years  old  was  throwing 
some  bean  snippings  at  another  little  fellow 
and  had  stopt  work  a  second. 

"  His  father  hit  him  brutally  across  the 
face  and  set  him  again  at  work.  Every- 
where parents  were  forcing  children  to  work. 
If  they  did  not  work  they  would  shake  them 
and  sometimes  hit  them,  all  depending  on 
the  parent. 

"  That  was  not  true  of  all  parents,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Italian  parents  were 
forcing  their  children  to  work.  Most  of 
the  American  parents  were  not  forcing 
their  children  to  work. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  Mrs.  McGaffiek,  one 
of  the  American-born  employees.  She  had  a 
little  girl  ten  years  old  in  the  factory.  She 
did  not  use  such  string<mt  methods  of  for- 
cing the  children  to  work  as  the  Italians  did, 
but  she  kept  the  child  constantly  at  work 
for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day.  But  she  was 
not  so  brutal  about  it  as  the  Italians  were, 
and  she  did  let  the  child  go  home  to  meals. 

"  Also  she  let  the  child  stop  work  when 
she  pleaded  and  pleaded  with  her  mother 
that  she  was  tired. 

"  Did  these  children  appear  to  be  very 
tired':*  "  Miss  Chamberlain  was  asked. 

"  They  did,"  she  replied. 

In  her  diary  she  mad(>  this  entry: 

"  On  August  21  Milly  Vacanti,  a  little 
girl,  t(>n  years  old,  who  worked  in  the  shed, 
said  she  got  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Site  said  she  liked  to  snip,  but  was  awful 
tiiHid,  but  her  mother  made  her  keep  at  it. 

"  On  that  morning  I  got  out  to  the  shed 
at  7  o'clock,  and  .Jack,  the  twelve-year-old 
boy,  was  sitting  wrapt  up  in  a  big  shawl. 
He  was  very  pale,  with  his  black  eyes  just 
sagging  out  of  his  head.  He  had  his  fin- 
g{>rs  done  uj)  in  a  dirty  rag.  1  asked  him  if 
he  had  to  get  up  at  3  again.     He  said: 

"  '  They  pulled  im>  out  of  bed  at  4  o'clock 
and  my  sister  cried,  but  we  had  to  go  or  get 
a  beating.' 

".Viiother  little  cliap,  aged  eleven,  who 
had  sni|)|)e(l  froiti  4  a.m.  until  7  a.m.,  pickt'd 
idl  day  and  snipped  from  0.30  p.m.  until 
10  P.M.,  told  me  he  thought  it  was  only  S 
o'clock  at  night  when  they  dragged  him 
out  of  bed  the  next  morning  at  4  o'clock. 
He  thought  he  h.ad  been  asltM'p  only  a 
minute." 


EsterdrooK 
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Steel  Pens 

2.50  St*yles 


For  business, 
the  home,  schools 
— every  purpose. 

Backed  by 

a  half-century's 

reputation. 

At  all  stationers. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  St.,  New  York.  • 

Works:   Camden,  N.  J. 


The  Six  Per  cent  Certif- 
icates  of  the  Calvert 
Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 
are  an  ideal  investment 

't^hey  are  issued   in  small  amounts — even 

multiples  of  $ioo. 
The  interest  is  liberal — 6  per  cent. 
The  security  is  the  best  in  the  world — 
First  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate- 
More  than  $2.oo  of  security  back  of  every 

dollar  invested. 
They  do  not  tie  your  money  up  for  a  long 
time— the  Certificates  run  for  two  years 
£nd  after  that  are  payable  on  demand 
at  any  time 
This  Company  has  been  in  business  i8 
years  and  in  all  that  time  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  semi- 
annual interest  checks — or  in  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  when  due. 

Write  tiidatifor  booklet  anri  details 
of  these  very  desirable  securities. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 


1045  Calvert  Building 


Baltimore,  Md. 


(iet  this  new  assortment — 
7  packs,  38  sticks,  delicious 
flavors  —  Spearmint, 
Cinnamon,  Pepsin  and 
Panama— the  newest  flavor. 
Packed  in  handsome  holiday  box;  postpaid  2;c.  If  inter- 
ested in  e.xclusive  agency  rislits,  ask  for  selling  plan. 

HELMET    CHEWING    GUM    CO.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 


Gum  by  the  Box 

by  Mail  25c 
Novel  Xmas  Gift 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
larjiely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the    whole    trtrlh 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    lite    and    health. 
Tliis  knowKdso  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
froni   ordinary   cvciyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  M'iUtam    H.    WaiHn^,   A.M.,  ^t,D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowl.'il','!'  a  Yt»mr/  Mnn  Shonl.t  M.tvo. 
Knowlr'i;:o  a  Yiuitij:  HtiiilJiiiul  ShouUl  Have. 
KnowkMiiio  a  Fiitli-T  Sli.-ul.l  Have. 
Kiu»wl(vltf^o  a  FalluT  t^houM  Impart  to  His  Son. 
M«''iical  KnowlediTt*  a  Ilui»l>antl  >houKl  Hare. 
KnnwKMli;t»  a  Y.uiiiR   Woman  ShouUl  Have. 
Kii.>\vK"ii:oa  Youus  Wifo  Should  Have. 
Kiu'whit^o  a  M'tihor  Should  Have. 

Knowl-'il.:*'  a  Mi.thor  Should  Impart  to  Her  DauehUr. 
Mi-dieal  Knowl.'.iso  a  Wifo  Should  Have. 

All  in  on#  Toliimp.     IllnstrDtfd.    $-.00.  poitpald 
Write  fiT  ■■  <Mlu'r  IN-oplc's  (Opinions"   niui  Tablf  of  Contouti 
Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry  Bide..   Phila.,  Pa. 
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At  Times. — Ted — "  Do  you  believe  that 
woman  should  hold  the  reins?  " 

Nkd — "  It  is  all  right  when  you  have  the 
girl  out  in  a  sleigh." — Judge. 


Slopping  Over. — New  Minister — "IIow 
did  you  like  my  sermon  this  morning?  " 
Enthusiastic  Parishioner — "  It  was 
simply  grandiloquent." — Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 


Misunderstood. — Mrs.  Hknieck  (to  her 
pet  dog) — "  (Jo  and  lie  down  there  !  " 

Her  Husband — (coming  hastily) — 
"  What  did  you  wish,  my  sweet  little 
wife?  " — Fliegende  Blactter. 


Comparing. — Greene — "  This  European 
concert  is  not  a  musical  organization,  is 
it?" 

Gates — "  Well,  it  is  busy  preparing  notes 
for  the  turkev  trot." — New  York  Press. 


Casus  Belli. — Stranger — "  What's  the 
fight  about?  " 

Native — "  The  feller  on  top  is  Hank  Hill 
wot  married  the  widder  Strong,  an'  th' 
other's  Joel  Jenks,  wot  interdooced  him  to 
her." — Lije. 


Remembered. — Teacher — "  Do  you 
know,  Tommy,  when  shingles  first  came 
into  use?  " 

Tommy — "  I  think  when  ]  was  between 
five  and  six  years  old,  ma'am." — Xew  York 
Evening  Post. 


Punctured. — "  I  am  Avilling,"  said  the 
candidate,  after  he  had  hit  the  table  a  ter- 
rible blow  with  his  fist,  "  to  trust  the  peo- 
ple." 

"  Gee  !  "  jelled  a  little  man  in  the  au- 
dience. "  I  wish  you'd  open  a  grocery  ." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Overcome. — First  Alpine  Guide — 
"  Strange  that  the  American  should  col- 
lapse. The  avalanche  didn't  even  touch 
him." 

Second  Alpine  Guide — "  Xo;  but  he 
is  a  Democrat,  and  the  sight  of  two  land- 
slides in  a  year  is  too  much  for  him." — 
Puck. 


Entitled  to  It.—"  Every  time  I  speak  in 
public  I  insist  on  being  liberally  remuner- 
ated," said  the  orator. 

"  And  quite  properly,"  replied  the 
strictly  business  man.  "  While  your  re- 
marks may  not  be  valuable,  you  are  entitled 
to  compensation  for  the  risk  you  take  of  in- 
juring your  political  future." — Washington 
Star. 


Too  Much. — Two  copy  boys  on  the  Xew 
York  Evening  World  were  having  an  acri- 
monious discussion  one  afternoon  as  they 
sat  on  their  bench  next  to  the  city  editor's 
desk. 

"  I  guess  they  never  named  any  towns 
for  you,"  said  one. 

"  Maybe  not,"  said  the  other;  "  but 
there's  a  town  up  yonder  in  Xew  England 
named  for  you,  all  right." 

"  What  town  is  that?  "  asked  the  first 
boy,  falling  into  the  trap. 

"  Marblehead,"  said  the  other. 

At  this  point  the  first  blow  was  struck. — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


How  the  Advertising 
Manager  Made  Good 
With  the  President 
of  the  Company 


NOTICE  you're  getting  out  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  these,  lately,"  said  the  president  of  a  steel 
company  as  he  walked  into  the  office  of  the  ad- 
vertising manager,  waving  the  printed  circular  shown  in 
reduced  fac-simile  below. 


I 


"I  thoroughly  believe  in  a>sisting  our 
dealers;  but  I'm  afraid  you're  a  little  too 
liberal.  At  least,  I  don't  see  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  out  a  special  lot  for  each 
dealer,  with  his  name  on  it." 

"Step  in  here,"  replied  the  advertising  man- 
ager, "and  I'll  show  yoii  how  we're  getting  these 
circulars  printed  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
blank  paper." 

Together  they  entered  the  next  room. 

"We're  doing  the  work  ourselves,"  said  the 
advertising  manager,  "cheaper  and  much  more 
conveniently  than  if  we  sent  it  to  the  printer." 

"  You  see  our  Multigraph  is  equipped  with  the 
printing-ink-attachment,  which  converts  it  into  a 
real  printing-machine.  The  body  of  thecircular  is 
printed  from  an  electrotype.     The  dealer's  name  is 


printed  at  the  same  time  from  hand-set  type.  The 
paper  is  fed  automatically.  The  operator  has 
nothing  to  do  except  to  keep  the  automatic  feed 
supplied,  remove  the  printed  sheets,  and  change 
the  dealer's  imprint  when  the  counter  indicates 
the  allotted  number." 

The  president  was  amazed  to  find  dealers'  cir- 
culars being  printed  at  such  small  cost. 

He  was  even  more  amazed  to  see  such  work- 
manlike printing — real  printer's  printing-  being 
turned  out  by  an  office-appliance  which  he  had 
thought  intended  exclusively  for  form-tj'pewriting. 

You.  too,  will  be  amazed  when  you  see  the  quality 
of  the  printing,  and  begin  to  conjecture  what  it 
would  mean  in  your  busine.ss  to  be  able  to  produce 
such  printing,  under  your  own  roof,  at  25' ;,  to  75'  r 
less  than  the  printer's  charge— without  the  muss 
and  fuss,  skilled  labor  or  big  investment  of  the 
ordinary  private  printing-plant. 


The  World  Has  Been  Waiting  for 

VtsmerA 


BEST  BY  TEST 

IV  iMMl  o<  Rut)  and  CorrauM  RoMi^  ftmm  Hnd. 


A  cowujA-ney^  0*  »rr\i«.  »act» 

1-^       i 

==  i^~r-~ 

WYLIC^BRO&  CO. 


Ask  US  for  samples,  literature  and 
data. 

Write  today.     Use  the  coupon. 

Then  when  you're  convinced  that 
it's  real  printing  we're  talking  about, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  assist  you  in  finding  out 
whether  you  have  a  profitable  appli- 
cation for  the  machine  You  can't 
buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it. 

'%^  The  circular  that  ivas  thought 
to  be  an  extraz>agance,  but  prc^'ed  an 
economy. 

Original  8  x  12  inches. 


THE    AMERICAN   MULTIGRAPH    SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  ,  ,^_. 
1822   East    Fortieth    .Street  VjSiS! 

Branches  in  .Sixty  Cities— Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 
European  Representatives  :  The  International  Multigraph  Company, 59  Holbom 

Viaduct,  London,  Eng. 
Berlin,  \V-8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Kricdrichstr.    Paris,  24  Boulevard  desCapuciiies 


What  Uses  Are  Yoa 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  thom  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
informat-ion,  written  on  your  busi- 
ness stnlionery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St..       Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

En  velope-StufTer* 

House-Organ 

Dealers'  Imprints 

jLabcl  Imprints 

System-Forms 

I  Letter- Heads  ^ 

, j  Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

~ ]  Circular  Letters 

[Booklets 

En  velope-Stuffers 

Price-lists 

R  cports 

.\'  oticcs 

Bulletins  to  Employees 

Inside  System- Form« 


Money 

^-^^^  in 


Print  yourown  cards,  cireiilars. 
book,  newspaper.  PRESS  S.5.  lar- 
Ker$18,  Rotary  «60.  All  easy, rules 
sent.  Print  for  others,  biii  prof- 
it. Write  fael(>r>  for  |)reKscat»- 
loc,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  etc. 
THE  I'KKSS  CO.,  Merlden.  Tonn. 


The  paper  which  enibociies  that  rerinenient  in 
stationery  which  has  long  made  the  Ward  name 
so    distinctively   known    to    New   Englanders   is 

\Y/ardwove 
Writing  paper 

It  has  all  the  qualities  that  the  refined  corre- 
spondent requires,  and  sells  at  the  right  price. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  forward  you  a  sample  portfolio. 

Address  for  Portfolio  .Xo.  6 
S\Ml  Kl.  UAI'.II  (  OMI'tW,  .ITd-'t  Franklin  St.,  Iluvtoii.  Mass. 


6%  NET 


and  Tested 
For  30  Years 


The  First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  us  net 
investors  6'"r  collected  and  remitted  free,  and  have 
been  tested  for  ;^o  years.  ■>ttnd  for  descrijitive  pam- 
phlet "A  "  and  Ti-t  nf  oHcriiiiis.    IIi'.,;he><t  rcft-reiKcs. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.     -     GRAND  FORKS,  N,  D. 


He's  waiting  for  it  now. 

Austin's  Dog  Bread 

the  oiliest  doR  I)  re  ad  nindi-  in 
America  and  the  best  dog  food 
in  the  world,, 

Sample  FREK 

S*nd  pnfial.  itatinc  J^mler'i  nam* 
%n<\  *hrttirr  _,<Mi  waol  AubiId's, 
l>"l  ltr«a<l  or  I'uppT  Ilreaii. 

AUSTIN  DOO  BREAD  & 

ANIMAL  FOOD  CO. 

208  Mareinal  Street 

Chelsea,  Masi, 
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can    do    as    a 
Christmas   gift  || 
for  a  man. 

Give  him  Paris   ii 

1  1 

Garters;    an   easy   j| 
way  to  giv^e  him  a 
good  deal  without 
spendi  ng 
much. 


Prices  25c  and  50r 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

A.  Stein  &  Co. 

Cliiratjo  and  N<nv  York 
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Business  Reasons.— WxVNTED :  Burly 
beauty-proof  iudi\-idual  to  read  meters  in 
sorority  houses.  We  ha\'en't  made  a  nic-kcl 
in  two  years.  The  Gas  Co. — Michigan 
Gargoyle. 


Easily  Pleased. — Gabe — "  What  is  an 
optimist?  " 

Steve — "  An  optimist  is  a  cross-eyed 
man  who  is  thankful  that  he  isn't  bow- 
logged." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Mother  Was  Game. — His  Sister — "His 
nose  seems  broken." 

His  Fiancee — "  And  he's  lost  his  front 
teeth." 

His  Mother — "  But  he  didn't  drop  the 
ball!"— L*/f. 


Cut  This  Out.—"  Am  I  all  the  world  to 
you,  .Jack,  dear?  "  she  cooed. 

"  You  are  c(Ttainly  a  fair  portion  of  it," 
ho  told  hor,  and  so  made  the  classy  double 
play  of  pleasing  hor  and  keeping  to  the 
exact  truth. — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Favor. — Traveling  Lecturer  for 
Society  (to  the  remaining  listener) — "  I 
should  like  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  so  atten- 
tivi'ly  hearing  me  to  the  end  of  a  rather  too 
long  speech." 

Local  Member  of  Society — "  Not  at 
all,  sir.     I'm  the  second  speaker." — Punch. 


Ambiguous  Title. — "  That's  a  swell  um- 
brella vou  carry." 

"  Isn't  it?  " 

"  Did  j'ou  come  by  it  honestly?  " 

"  I  haven't  quite  figured  out.  It  started 
to  rain  the  other  day  and  I  stept  into  a  door- 
way to  wait  till  it  stopt.  Then  I  saw  a 
young  follow  coming  along  with  a  nice  large 
umbrella,  and  I  thought  if  he  was  going  as 
far  as  my  house  I  would  beg  the  shelter  of 
his  umborshoot.  So  I  stept  out  and  asked: 
'  Where  are  you  going  with  that  umbrella, 
young  fellow?  '  and  he  dropt  the  umbrella 
and  ran." — Houston  Post. 


•fu 


A  Permanent  Edge 

You  can  keep  your  razor  constantlj 
keen,  so  it  will  give  you  a  close,  com- 
fortable shave  every  day,  if  you  use  our 

New  Torrey 
Honing  Strop 

You  don't  need  any  experience  or  any 
special  skill— the  new  strop  will  do  it 
all.  The  sharpeningsideisprepar^d  with 
our  newly  discovered  sharpening  dress- 
ing. This  is  our  secret  and  no  other  strop 
in  the  world  has  it.  That  is  why  the  New 
Torrey  Strop  keeps  your  razor  in  so 
much  better  condition  than  any  other 
strop.  If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you 
the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop— write  us 
for  full  information.  Booklet,  all  about 
shaving,  sent  free  on  request. 

Prices  50c.  75c.  ft.  00. 

$1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 

Get  a  Torrey  Eazor-the  Best  Made. 

Every  dealer  who  is  not  now  selling  the 
New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  should  write 
at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 
J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO.,Dept.  C.  Worce.ter,Mas.. 


'DON'TSHOUT" 

"I  hear  yon.    I  can  hear  now  as 
well  as  anybody.     "How?"    Oh. 
something      new  —  T  H  E 
MORLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
r>iiir  in  my  ears  now.  but  tiiey 
lire  invisible.  Iwould  not  knc^w 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  th;it 
I  hear  all  right. 

•The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  glasses  , 
are  to  the  eyes.      Invisible,  j 
comfortable,    weishtlesis    aad 
harmless.    Anyone  ran  adjust 
it."     Ov.n*  one  hunrtrt-d  thou- 
sand sold-     Write  for  booklet  and  testlitioni:i]s. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  BIdg.,  PhiU. 
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PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT.S  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  l)ooks  free.  Highest  references. 
Kcst  results.  Pronipmessassured.  .Send sketch 
or  model  for  free  searcii  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man. Pat.  I.awycr,«'.'4  K.St. Washington,  IJ.C. 

n')KA.S  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  pmcnred  through  me.  3  Ijooks 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  15.0wen.4SOwen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY  BEST.  Facts  about 
Prizes.  Knntnis,  /n-'fntions  Wanted,  etc. 
Send  10  els.  postage  for  valuable  books. 

k.S.  &  A.  1!.  I.ACEY 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  DC.  Established  1869 

COINS,  STAMPS 

RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
Premium  list  10c.  I^rge  retail  list  of  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc- 
&  U.  S.  Ct.  over  loo  years  old-  lOc.  Month, 
ly  public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
Btructions  by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER. 
Dept.    L,  32    East   23d   Street,   New   York. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKER.S,  LECTURERS:    SPECIAL 

subjert.^  considered  ;  material  furnished  tor 
yourSl'EECH.OK.VriON,  DEI'.AI'E,  K.S- 
SAY  orCLUB  PAPER  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  AKcncy,  1M7  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  ART  LOVERS 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
four  paintings  on  glass  24x28  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an  Italian  artist 
about  1H35. 

I'he  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  .Seasons, and  are  probably  the  tiiiest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
IH76  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exiiosii'.^n 
at  :f.iOOO.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  Box  123  The  Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23il 
St.,  New  York  City. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TVPEWRITER.S 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  i  ,Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less)— Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  i)rice.  First  class  rebuilt  machines-  rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  lor  Catalog  12.^.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Esiab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Salesman  to  assist  in  introducing  the  New 
Schati-Heriog  I'.ncyclopedia  into  the  theo- 
logical seminaries.  A  representative  on  his 
first  trin  securcil  10.5  orders  from  a  total  ot 
107  stiicients  in  one  seminary.  Compensation 
liberal.  Give  experience,  age  and  reference. 
Address  Deiit.  ,587,  Funk  tS:  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Subscription  Books,  44-60  East  23il 
Street,  New  York. 
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BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  iei)ort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  I?0(>K  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  se«it  free.  ONE  .MILLtON 
D(  )1j LA R.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  Iree  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  .Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  Spare  time  only  re- 
quired. Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
sworn  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Sifg.  Co., 
.■)36  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St..  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


PARCELS  POST  means  thousands  Railway 
Mail  Clerks  needed.  JTJS.OO  month  commence. 
I'.x.imin.itioiis  aniumnced  Jan  liS.  Write  for 
flee  list  positions  opcii.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J  50,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS     WANTED 


A  New  Magazine  for  Children  which  was  a 
success  before  it  started.  .An  unparalleled 
record.  "JOH-N  MARTINS  BOOK"  — 
Quamt.  unique,  whimsical,  beautiful,  lovable. 
•A  genuinely  NEW  idea.  A  most  unusual 
chance  for  Magazine  Solicitors  everywhere; 
liberal  commission.  Does  not  compete— a 
field  of  its  own.  .Actually  helps  get  other 
magazine  subscriptions.  Particulars  and 
regular  25c  cojiy    for  lOc-to  cover  postage. 

^•JOHN  MARTIN'S  HOUSE,"  INC. 

Room  62,  5  West  39th  Street, 

New  York  City. 


AGENTS  — GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A 
HOUSEHOLD  .Specialty  proposition  that 
will  bring  you  J40  to  f75  a  week. 

AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  CO., 
Div.  L,  LEMONT,  ILLS. 


REAL    ESTATE 


Big  Profits  Are  Assured  You 

on  11  Southeastern  fiirm.  I.iwul  SIO  an  acre 
up-eii8}  terms,  yieldiug  %ii  to  $200  ;in  acre 
iinniially  Best  xocial  and  seliool  privileges. 
'I'hP  Southern  Railway  Lines  will  sunply  nil 
facts,  land  lists,  and  Ruhseript inn  to  "South- 
ern Field"  Froc. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 
Land  and  lod.  Agt.,  Room  S7,  WashiattoD,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  ben^t. 
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CHRIS  ii\iAo  PUDDING 

No  Christmas  Dinner  is  complete  without 
an  Old-fashioned  Christmas  Pudding.  Use 
the  following  fine  recipe  with 

BORDEN^S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Dilute  two-tliinis  can  of  Borden'a 
Ka!{le  Brand  Condensed  Jlilk  with  one  and 
one-fourili  cups  ot  water.  IJeal  eittlit  egi-'S  very 
light:  add  to  Ihem  lialf  tlie  inillv  and  lieat  Itotli 
together;  stir  in  gradually  one  pound  of 
crumbled  crackers;  then  add  one  pound  suet 
(chopped  fine),  one  gr:ited  imtnieg,  one  lal>le- 
spoonfnl  cinnamon,  one  lea- 
spoonful  cloves, apinch  of  salt, 
and  two  pounds  raisins  (weiuli 
arteiRtoninirandcnttinptheni) ; 
lastly, add  thereniainderof  the 
uillk.  I'lmr  into  a  pudding 
mould  and  8  team  six  lion  is. 
k  Serve  with  vanilla  sauce. 

Write  forBorden's  RecipeBook  ] 
ir-        BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"  I  .eaders  of  Quality'  * 
Est.  1857  New  York' 
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The  BEST  LIGHT 


acetylene.     Over 
lamp  warranted. 


200  styles. 


300  CANDLE  POWER 


Vr/^I  T    will  be  intensely   intciestcd  in  our  propo- 

Our    large    44.  pag«  (^Ulog    MAGAZINES 

lells  you    all    about    It.     Ask    ii'^    for  it.      IT'S    FREE. 
J.  M.  HANSON,  Magazine  Agency,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ll<>siKii^<  :•■■<■   lOsI  iiii:i  I  <'>  I' ii  riii<>lii'll 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.     ]-ree. 


Village  Vie  w  Apples 

for  XMAS 

For  sweetheart,  friend  or  one's  own 
family,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  beautiful  box  of  our  delicious  Vir- 
ginia apples,  thrown  in  the  beautiful  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  where  the  soil 
and  climate  give  them  a  flavor  and  deli- 
ciousness  never  forgotten. 

They  are  picked  from  the  trees  and  packed 
and  sealed  in  neat  cushioned  boxes.  Each 
apple  is  thrice  inspected  and  we  guarantee 
them  to  be  perfect  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  All  the  shipments  are  made  direct 
from  our  orchards — no  cold  storage  to  impair 
the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 

Village  View  Winesap  Apples 

"  Grown  where  natare  bat  blesi  tht  toil  " 

Per  Box  of  100,  size  "A" $4.00 

B" $3.00 

We  Prepay  Express 

to  all  points  in  U.  S.  East  of  Mississippi 
River.  Orders  should  be  placed  now.  Sim- 
ply send  us  check  or  money  order,  with  full 
shipping  instructions.  Apples  will  be 
shipped  on  date  you  specify.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Reference  Peoples  National 
Bank,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

VILLAGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS 

Box  10,  Lovingston,  Va. 
T.  M.  HORSLEY.     -     -      -      Owner 


Moral  Spoilt. — Tpzacher — "  You  see, 
had  the  lamh  been  obedient  and  stayed  in 
the  fold  it  would  not  have  lieen  eaten  by 
the  wolf,  would  it?  " 

Boy — "  Xo,  ma'am;  it  would  have  been 
eaten  bv  us." — Sketch. 


The    Costly    Age.  —  Mrs.     Hibrow  — 

"  Don't  you  find  the  Stone  Age  interest- 
ing? " 

]\Ir,s.  Lobrow — "  Yes,  indeed  !  Willie's 
just  that  age  now;  but  it's  awfully  hard  on 
the  windows  !  " — Brooklyn  Life. 


Stale  News. — Husband  (with  bad  cold, 
reading  out  war  news  to  his  \nfe) — "  I  see 
the  liulgarians  have  taken — a — archer — t 
— tishah." 

Wife—"  Oh,  no,  dear;  I  think  that 
must  be  a  mistake — they  took  that  place 
last  week." — Punch. 


Antiquated  Remedy.  "  I  remember  you 
cured  me  of  the  same  trouble  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Why  don't  you  use  the  same 
treatment  now?  " 

"  A  dozen  years  ago?  "  echoed  the  doc- 
tor. "  My  dear  sir,  the  medical  profession 
has  made  wonderful  strides  since  then,  and 
I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing." — Puck. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

DecembiT    6. — Lieut. -Gen.    Count    Tarauchi    is 
appointed  Premier  of  .Japan. 
Einhty-two  fishermen  lose  their  lives  in  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Dcrcniher  8. — Mayor  Nathan,  of  Rome,  is  re- 
elected, the  clericals  refusing  lo  vote. 

December  9. — Austria  borrows  $.50,000,000. 

December  10. — Report  is  brought  to  Mobile  by 
a  ship's  crew  that  sixty  lives  were  recently 
lost  in  a  hurricane  at  Montego,  .Jamaica. 

December  12. — Luitpold,  Prince  Regent  of  Ba- 
varia, dies  at  Munich. 

Domestic 

Washington 

December  6. — An  official  report  says  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  spent  $1.1.59.440 
(luring  the  recent  Presidential  campaign.  The 
Progressive  National  Committee  spent 
.?0().5..500. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders 
an  investigation  of  alleged  mileage-book  dis- 
criminations by  southern  railroads  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  holds 
that  rates  on  cannel  coal  from  Kentucky  to 
destinations  on  eighty-two  central  western 
railways  were  excessive  and  discriminatory  to 
the  extent  that  they  exceed  by  more  than 
forty  cents  a  ton  the  cannel  coal  rates  from 
the  Kanawha  district. 

President  Taft  orders  navy-yard  mechanics 
placed  on  the  civil  service  list. 

December  7. — Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  in  his 
official  report  to  Congre-ss.  advocates  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  exempting  American  coastwise 
ships  from  Panama  Canal  tolls. 

December  8. — The  Federation  of  .lewish  Organ- 
izations makes  a  special  appeal  to  Secretary 
of  State  Knox  to  secure  C(|ual  racial  rights  in 
the  Balkan  -settlement. 

December  9. — .Secretary  of  State  Knox  receives 
the  formal  prote-st  of  CJreat  Britain  against 
the  exemption  of  American  coastwi.se  vessels 
from  tolls  at  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  House  votes  down  a  resolution  looking  to 
the  purchase  of  Monticello,  the  home  of 
Thomas  Jetlerson. 

General 

December  6. — Theodore  D.  Robinson,  nephew 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  is  elected  State  Chair- 
man of  the  Progressive  party  in  New  York 
State  to  succeed  W.  H.  Hotchkiss,  resigned. 

December  9. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  at  a  confer- 
ence of  Prog'ressive  party  leaders  at  Chicago, 
advises  against  any  ofTer  to  ally  the  organiza- 
tion with  the  Republican  party. 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


A  Tempting  Relish 

Keeps  when  opened 

Produced  from  selected, 
ripe  tomatoes,  cooked 
lightly  to  retain  the  nat- 
ural flavor,  delicately  sea- 
soned with  pure  spices, 
and  put  up  in  sterilized 
bottles  in  kitchens  noted 
for  their  cleanliness. 

Contains  only  those  ingredients 
Recognized  and  Endorsed  by 
the  United  States  Government. 


When  you  order 
Soups,  Jams,  Jellies, 
Preserves,  Meats, 
Canned  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  insist  on 
our  label,  it  insures 
a  product  as  delici- 
ous and  satisfying  as 
Blue  Label  Ketchup. 


Our  booklet  "Origi- 
nalMenui"  anaid 
to  every  housewife  - 
gives  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  pre- 
paring dinners,  and 
dainty  luncheons. 
Your  address  and 
the  name  of  your  gro- 
cer on  a  postaKmen- 
tioning  this  maga- 
zine)  will  bring   it. 
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for  frcTvelers  fo  and  ir 
Caliiormawrio'wisKiclGai 


e  ctirving=cars  are  uncler- 
manageinerit  of  Fred  HarVey. 
En  route  you  can  visit  ih.e 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

On. request  will  send  our  }x)ok]etsgivin,<3 
full  details  of  a  delightful  journey  through  ' 
the  Southwest  Land  of  Enchantment 
fo winterless  Calitornia.whereyou can 
motor  and  play  golf  under  sunny  skies. 
W.J .  Black , R,s.s. Tr<aT,f  Mgr  A T^S'K  IJy  SyM<"n 
1064  Railway  Exchcingc,  Chica^^c 


Saiita]^ 


^^iBBB^^H^kj^BKaMSHV  V   k  1064  Railway  Cxchctngo,  Chicago 

%|HL#(3^li/orni 

^mj  I  \^^iL£^ Exclu  siyel>[Jor  f  irsfda  s  s  Jrayel -Jlieye^Jround._^ 


WINTER  TRAVEL  SOUTHWARD 

(Continued  from  page  1186) 

Another  section  especially  favored  for 
winter  travel  is  the  west  and  southwest  of 
Engfland,  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  being  both  noted  for  their  excel- 
lent climate.  These  districts  are  served  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  express 
trains,  with  dining-  and  sleeping-car  ac- 
commodations, are  frequently  run  from 
Loudon  and  other  important  centers.  Ow- 
ing to  its  delightful  sea  air,  the  Cornish 
Riviera  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar every  year. 

TROPICAL   AMERICA 

Whether  it  is  that  interest  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  a  tourist  land  of  all  the  ad- 
jacent tropical  countries  and  islands,  or 
that  experience  has  shown  that  this  region 
is  an  ideally  delightful  one  for  the  winter 
traveler,  there  certainly  has  never  been 
such  activity  among  the  steamship  and 
other  tourist  agencies  looking  to  a  trans- 
formation of  tropical  America  into  a  popu- 
lar playground  as  there  is  this  season.  All 
the  companies  regularly  engaged  in  this 
southern  service  have  increased  their  tour- 
ist facilities,  while  in  a  number  of  cases 
their  efforts  have  been  supplemented  by 
special  cruises  planned  by  some  of  the 
great  trans-Atlantic  lines.  "Personally 
conducted"  tours  to  Caribbean  ports  have 
been  increased  in  number,  and  cruises 
taking  in  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  Pan- 
ama, and  the  coast  line  of  Central  and 
South  America  furnish  interesting  itiner- 
aries for  those  who  would  see  and  enjoy  the 
tropics  without  too  much  inconvenience 
to  themselves.  On  this  subject  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
made  this  statement: 

."Within  the  last  four  years,  the  volume 
of  tourist  travel  to  southern  waters  has 
shown  a  remarkable  increase.  To  accom- 
modate this  pleasure  traffic,  a  great  fleet 
of  steamers  has  been  taken  from  the  regu- 
lar trans-Atlantic  service  to  make  special 
cruises.  A  special  type  of  cruising  steamer 
has  been  designed  for  this  service.  The 
S.S.  Victoria  Luise,  for  instance,  carries 
but  one  class  of  passengers,  and  the  entire 
cabin  space  is  placed  at  their  disposal.  The 
special  feature  of  a  cruising  steamer  is  the 
sv\nmming-po»l,  where  the  tourist  may  en- 
joy sea-bathing  while  at  sea.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  modern  pleasure  travel  is  car- 
ried on  special  cruising  steamers.  A  few 
years  ago  the  tourist  visiting  foreign  coun 
tries  was  obliged  to  arrange  such  journeys 
in  advance,  with  all  the  inconvenience  in 
making  connections  and  checking  baggage. 
To-day  the  tourist  makes  the  entire  cruise 
by  the  same  steamer.  He  unpacks  his 
baggage  and  selects  a  steamer-chair,  and 
liis  cares  are  at  an  end. 

"The  West  Indies  are  attracting  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  tourist  travel.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  serves  to 
draw  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  last  winter  in  which  tourists 
will  be  able  to  see  the  Canal  before  the 
water  lills  up  the  vast  excavation.  The 
cruises  to  the  Caribbean,  happily  called  the 
'American  Mediterranean,"  may  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  vacation.  So 
gn>at  is  the  demand  for  accommodations 
that  a  series  of  ten  cruises  were  annouticed 
by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Panama  this  season. 
These  cruises  vary  in  length  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-eight  days.  For  the  convenience 
of  travelers  in   the  Middle  West,   two  of 
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these  special  cruises  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
days'  duration  will  be  made  by  the  Kron- 
prinzes.sin  Cecilie  to  Panama  Canal,  sail- 
ing from  New  Orleans.  In  addition  to 
these  special  cruises,  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line  maintains  weekly  services  to  the 
Panama  Canal  by  the  Atlas  steamers." 

The  dates  for  the  two  cruises  by  this 
company  starting  from  New  Orleans  are 
January  23  and  February  10.  The  ports 
of  call  are  Kingston,  Colon,  Santiago,  and 
Havana.  The  dates  for  the  eight  cruises 
starting  from  Xew  York  are:  January  4, 
15.  23;  February  8,  25;  March  11,' 29; 
April  10.  The  ports  of  call  are:  Havana 
and  Santiago,  Cuba;  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico;  Colon,  Panama;  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti;  La  (Juayra,  Vene- 
zuela; Port  of  Spain  and  La  Brea  Point, 
Trinidad;  Barbadoes;  Port  de  France  and 
St.  Pierre,  Martinique;  St.  Thomas,  D.  W. 
L;  Nassau,  Bahamas,  and  Bermuda.  This 
mouth  two  speefal  cruises  are  made  to 
Bermuda  from  New  York  by  the  S.  S. 
Hamburg.  The  dates  for  sailing  are  De- 
cember 21  and  28,  returning  to  New  York 
December  27  and  January  3,  allowing  a 
stop  of  two  days  in  Berumda. 

Three  similar  cruises  are  planned  for 
the  S.S.  Grosser  Kiirfurst  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Company.  The  first  two 
of  these  will  have  twenty-eight  days  for 
their  duration,  and  will  sail  from  New 
York  January  IG  and  February  20.  Their 
itinerary  is:  Havana,  Santiago,  Kingston, 
Colon,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Port 
of  Spain,  Bridgetown,  Port  de  France,  St. 
Pierre,  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan,  Bermuda. 
The  third  cruise  leaves  New  York  March 
27,  stops  at  Havana,  Colon,  and  Kingston, 
returning  to  New  York  April  12. 

Four  cruises  by  the  new  steamers  Lau- 
rentic  and  Meganlic  of  the  White  Star  Line 
will  be  made,  starting  from  New  York,  on 
January  8  and  22,  February  8  and  22. 
The  countries  visited  Avill  be:  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Trinidad, 
Barbadoes,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas,  Porto 
Rico,  Bahamas,  Bermuda.  The  duration 
of  the  two  January  cruises  will  be  twenty- 
eight  days,  visiting  Bermuda  instead  of 
the  Bahamas.  The  February  cruises  will 
take  twenty-nine  days,  stopping  at  the  Ba- 
hamas instead  of  Bermudas.  Two  twenty- 
one-day  cruises  are  offered  also  by  the  Red 
Cross  Line.  These  sail  from  New  York  on 
the  steamer  Slephano  on  January  11  and 
February  4,  stopping  at  Bermuda,  Jamaica, 
Panama,  and  Cuba. 

By  other  steamship  companies  a  variety 
of  regular  tours  to  southern  waters  is 
offered  throughout  the  winter.  Thus,  by 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  steamer 
Arcadian  regular  weekly  6ruises  are  made 
to  Bermuda  during  the  season  commencing 
January  4.  This  company  has  a  fort- 
nightly service  to  Cuba,  and  has  nine  tours 
to  that  island  during  the  season  varying 
from  eleven  to  twenty-five  dajs.  To  Ja- 
maica there  are  eleven  tours,  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  daj's  each;  to  Panama,  six 
tours,  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  days; 
and  nine  tours  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
American  ports,  occupying  from  twenty-six 
to  thirty-eight  days  and  over. 

A  regular  weekly  service  throughout  the 
year  between  New  York,  Porto  Rico,  Cura- 
sao, and  Venezuela  is  given  by  the  Red 
D  Line  of  steamers.  SaiUngs  are  made 
every  Wednesday  from  New  York,  the 
round  trip  occupying  a  httle  over  three 
weeks.    Another  line.  The  New  York  and 
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West  Indies 
Panama  Canal 

Next  April  water  will  be  turned  into  the  locks 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  shutting  out  from  view 
forever  the  gigantic  construction  work  of  the 
most  stupendous  engineering  feat  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Such  a  wonderful  spectacle 
will  probably  never  again  be  revealed  to  mortal 
eyes.    You  must  book  now  to  see  it. 

NORTH 
GERMAN 

LLOYD 

Offers  three  cruises  that  will  permit  you  to  view 
the  Panama  Canal  and  palm-treed  West  Indies. 

F«  -    /^  •  28   Days         f  ^   r^ 

irst  Cruise  $175  up  Jan.  lb 

Only  a  few  weeks  left  to  make  reservations 

On  this  cruise  you  will  see,  in  addition  to  the  Canal,  Cuba,  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles ;  Jamaica,  diadem  of  the  tropics,  which  many  travelers 
declare  is  more  splendid  than  Java ;  Barbados  and  Trinidad ;  St. 
Pierre,  the  dead  city  of  Martinique,  as  interesting  and  fascinating 
as  Pompeii ;  Venezuela,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America ;  the 
pretty  islands,  St.  Thomas  and  Porto  Rico,  and  Bermuda,  declared  by 
William  Dean  Howells  to  be  more  beautiful  than  Italy. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  CRUISES 

FEBRUARY  20  (28  Days)  $175.  up 
MARCH  27  (16  Days)     145.  up 

The  second  cruise  covers  the  same  itinerary  as  the  first.     The  third 
includes  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Panama. 

These    cruises    will    be    made   by   the   splendid  liner 

"GROSSER  KURFUERST,"  13,243  Tons 

usually   engaged    in    the  London-Paris-Bremen  service,  and 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ships  ever  sent  to  the  Caribbean. 

Write /or  Beautifully  Illustrated  Panama  Booklet 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts.,  5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

OR  LOCAL  AGENTS 
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Florida 


CUBA— AUGUSTA— SOUTH 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 


The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South—  The  Sea   Level  Route 


3 


Fine  Through  Trains 
Daily,  with  All  Steel, 
Electric  Lighted  Pull- 
mans.     Dining  Cars. 


3 


Leaving  New   York  from  Pennsylvania  Rm  Rm  Station 
''Florida  and  West  Indian  Limited''      -      9.34  A.  M. 

(Ktfecti\e  Jan.   6th,  leaving  time  9.15  A.  M.) 

"Palmetto  Limited"  -        -        -        -        3.34  P.M. 

"Coast  Line  Florida  Mail »'      -        -        -        9.30  P.M. 

And  effective  Jan.    6th,   the 


6( 


New  York  &  Florida  Special 

Leaving    New  York  12:38  Noon  Dally 

(26th  Season)  will  be  in  operation. 

Superior  Roadway,   Equipment  and  Service  to  Augusta.  Summerville,    Thomasville 

and  Florida     Resorts 

For  illustrated   literature  and  all  information   address 

GEO.   B.   ECKER,   G.  E.  P.  A.,   1218  Broadway,   New  York. 

Telephone,    Madison   Square    1460 


W 


■.^-i^^^tfC  Get  an  Actual 
MMF^w  iew  of  Panama 


it 


i 

IMsJThrough  this  Book 


WHAT  IT  IS 


WHAT  IT  MEANS 


By  John  Barrett 

Director-General  of  the  Pan  American 

L'nian  ami  former  I'tiili'il  States 

.Vinisler  to  Panama. 

An  ui)-to-dateHandbnok,clotli  bound, 
handsomely  piintc-d,  120  paKcs.  SO  half- 
tone illustrations,  maps,  diagrams,  etc., 
giving  just  the  data  evtrj'  traveler, 
student  and  general  seeker  of  informa- 
tion desires.  Price  #1.00  net.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  it  of  your  Ijookseller, 
order  of  I'liblicity  Dept.  "D,'  Pan 
American  IJnion.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Postage  will  be  prepaid. 


PARISIANS 
OUT  OF 
DOORS 


A  dolichtfnl  Summer 
Ilnok  from  tho  perpoiial 
diary  of  F.  U  c  r  k  c  1  e  y 
Hniith,  artist-author, 
wliohaM  hiiuHflf  "  livpcl 
tka  life,"  and  who  de- 
Bortbcs  tho  lioulcvardi), 
opon-air  cafoB,  parkn,  pxcurslon  polntH  and  rcn- 
dfzvoiiM,  mich  an  Trouville,  etc.,  of  the  mcrr.v 
I'ariHian  and  hi»  cAto  Paritienne.  Veryfnlly  illuH- 
tratcd.  280  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50,  at  dealcrH  orpoBtpaid. 

--■  FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Beautiful   Cuba 

,  A  Winter  Paradise 


UAUAUA— Morro  Castle,  Cabanas  Fortress, 
IIHTHIIH  the  Prado,  the  Malecon,  Modern 
Parks,  Streets,  Hotels,  Shops,  Theatres,  Clubs. 


MARIANAO  BEACH 


MATANZAo     Kircha'iuinl 


-Surf  bathing  all   the 
year  'round,  Havana 
Country  Club's  lie.    IS-holeGolf  Course. 

Hermitage,    the 
Vumuri     Valley, 

and  the  Wondrously  Heautiful  Caves  of  Bella- 

mar. 

PROYIDENCIA  SUGAR  MILL-&,\:[,',',\1 

most  typical  of  Cuba's  great  sugar  mills,  visited 
by  thousands  of  touiists  annually. 

-  Famous  for  its  moun- 
tain scenery  and  its 
battlelields  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 

IQI  C  nC  PIMP^-A  lovely  little  island  Win- 
lOLC  Ur  riUCO     ,er    resoit    off    the   south 

sll,)i 


SANTIAGO  DECUBA 


)f  Cuba;  easily  re.iched  from  Havana. 

lAUAlPA  — With  its  luxuriant  verdure  and 
JnlilHIUN  perfect  roads;  only  a  few  hours 
from  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

PANAMA  '^"^  ^^^  gigantic  marvels  of  the 
r nllnnln  I'.inaina  ("anal;  two  days"  sail  from 
Kuig-inii  I  j.iinaica).  Cood  steamship  connec- 
tion lidin  .Santi.igo. 


Srnit  four  cents  in  stamps  for  l>eautifiil  illustrated  bnnk- 

Irl    describing   above  wnl   other  intrrt3tin\j  places  in 

Cuba  to 

United    Railways    of    Havana 

Frank  Roberts,  General  Passenfcer  Agent 
52    Broadway,    Room    209    -     Now   York 


Porto  Rico  Steamship  Compam*,  makes  a 
weekly  trip  to  Porto  Rico  and  returji  in 
sixteen  days.  This  Una  has  an  auxiliary 
service  between  Porto  Rico  and  New  Or- 
leans and  Galveston.  A  special  attraction 
for  tourists  to  Porto  Rico  this  season  will 
be  the  Third  Insular  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
San  Juan,  from  February  22  to  March  2. 

Another  hne  doing  a  large  regular  pas- 
senger business  with  Caribbean,  Central 
and  South  American  ports  is  the  United 
Fruit  Company.  Jamaica,  Panama,  Co- 
lombia, and  Central  America  are  the  coun- 
tries reached  bj'  the  twenty  or  more  steam- 
ers comprizing  the  company's  great  white 
fleet,  each  ship  designed  especially  for 
tropical  service.  Eight  of  these  steamers 
are  in  service  from  New  York  and  five 
from  New  Orleans,  the  sailings  being  semi- 
weekly  from  both  cities.  Other  steamers 
of  the  fleet  sail  every  Friday  from  Boston 
to  Costa  Rica;  every  TlArsday  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Jamaica,  and  every  Wednesday 
from  Baltimore  to  Jamaica.  Special  winter 
cruises  of  seventeen  daj's  to  Panama  and 
Central  America  are  offered. 

A  weekly  service  between  New  York  and 
Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  mth  stops  at 
intermediate  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
given  by  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
West  India  Mail.  Another  regular  service 
is  given  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company 
between  New  York  and  Bermuda,  with 
weeklj'  Wednesdaj-  sailings  on  the  Bcr^ 
mudian  from  New  York. 

From  Key  West,  Florida,  by  what  is 
said  to  be  the  short  and  direct  route,  the 
S.S.  Evangeline,  of  the  Peninsular  &  Occi- 
dental Steamship  Company,  Avill  make 
fortnightly  sailings  for  Colon,  thence  to 
Jamaica,  returning  to  Florida  via  Ha^'ana. 
Tlie  same  company,  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
(tbrough-train  service  New  York  to  Key 
West),  has  a  steamer  service  between 
Miami  and  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas.  This 
line  operates  saihngs  daily  except  Sunday 
between  Key  West  and  Havana,  connec- 
ting with  trains  at  Key  West.  The  latter 
islands  are  also  reached  by  the  Ward  line 
steamers  weekh\  One  of  the  regular  semi- 
weekly  itineraries  followed  by  this  line 
takes  the  tourist  to  Cuba.  Other  branches 
of  the  Ward  Line  give  a  regular  semi- 
weekly  service  between  New  York,  Yuca- 
tan, and  Mexico,  while  a  branch  of  the 
associated  Clyde  Line  plies  regularly  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Domingo.  At 
Vera  Cruz  or  at  Tampico,  the  Me.xican 
ports  of  this  company,  the  tourist  on  the 
Ward  Line  steamer  has  a  short  railway 
trip  to  Mexico,  the  capital  city,  and  finds 
himself  within  ei  sy  reach  of  the  principal 
places  of  interes,.  in  the  republic  over  the 
excellent  lines  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico. 

The  central  location  of  Cuba  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  nu- 
merous cruises  above  mentioned  are 
planned  to  touch  Cuba  at  one  or  more 
points.  The  growing  popularity  of  the 
"Via  Cuba  Route"  to  Colon  and  the 
Panama  Canal  strikingly  exemplifies  this 
fact.  Many  tourists  "rail"  by  the  United 
Railroads  of  Havana  tlirougli  the  interior 
of  that  highly  intiTcsting  island,  going  from 
Havana  to  Santijigo  by  rail.  To  many 
thousands  Cuba  is  an  objective  point. 
This  has  become  especially  the  case  since 
it  is  now  so  easy  of  access  by  that  marvel 
of  engineering,  the  F'lorida  East  Coast 
Railway,  and  the  connecting  service  of 
tile  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship 
Company.     By  this  water  service  it  takes 
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only  about  eight  and  a  half  hours  to  con- 
nect the  "Oversea  Railroad"  with  the  sys- 
te.  1  of  the  United  Railroads  of  Ha\-ana. 

AMERICAN    MOUNTAIN    AND    INLAND 
RESORTS 

The  South  and  Southwest,  the  Cali- 
fornia Rockies,  the  mountains  of  northern 
New  York — these  regions,  with  otlier  more 
isolated  places  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  recognized  as  offering  many  at- 
tractions to  the  winter  tourist.  To  speak 
first  of  winter  trips  near  New  York.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  three-day  tours  to  \Vashing- 
ton.  These  popular  and  convenient  trips 
afford  an  excellent  chance  to  people  from 
all  the  States,  North  and  Northwest  of 
Washington.  The  tours  are  made  on 
special  trains  of  the  company,  and  are  un- 
der the  personal  escort  of  a  tourist  agent. 
The  dates  selected  are:  December  26,  Jan- 
uary 16,  February  6  and  20,  March  20, 
April  3  and  17,  and  May  1  and  1.5.  The 
tours  include  two  days  in  Washington.  In 
W^ashington,  besides  seeing  the  famous 
pubhc  buildings,  there  are  trips  on  sight- 
seeing automobiles  and  excursions  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  In  addition  there  will  be 
seven  personally  conducted  trips  to  Wash- 
ington, allowing  a  longer  stay,  leaving  on 
January  31,  February  14,  March  14  and 
28,  April  11  and  25,  and  May  9.  Besides 
these  there  will  be  three  tours  to  Florida, 
allowing  a  two-weeks'  stay  in  the  winter 
resorts  of  that  State,  starting  on  February 
6  and  20,  and  March  6.  On  January  30 
there  will  be  an  eight-day  tour  to  the  New 
Orleans  Mardi  Gras,  giving  three  days  in 
New  Orleans,  a  day  each  at  Asheville  and 
Chattanooga,  and  half  a  day  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  On  February  7  there  will  be 
a  tour  to  Pinehiu-st,  N.  C.,  allowing  a  stay 
of  three  days  at  the  Hotel  Carolina. 

A  large  number  of  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  in  the  Adirondack  region  are  open 
during  ^vinter.  Saranac  Lake,  known  as 
the  "Metropolis  of  the  Woods,"  is  reached 
by  both  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the 
New  York  Central  lines.  Access  is  had 
to  the  more  secluded  sections  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  It  is  at  Saranac  that  the  biennial 
midwinter  carnival  will  be  held,  with  its 
various  winter  games  and  spectacles. 

A  popular  route  to  the  South  is  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Along  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  running  from  New 
York  to  Jackson\'ille,  are  numerous  fa- 
vorite points  for  the  winter  tovu-ist,  such  as 
Augusta  and  Savannah,  Ga.;  Aaken,  Co- 
lumbia, Charleston,  and  Summerville,  S.  C. 
The  western  branch  of  the  road  takes  the 
(Continued   on  page  1205) 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


BIG 
B/\RG/\HNS  IIN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Christmas  Catalogue  No. 
33,  containing  Lists  of  the  very  NEWEST 
publications.  Thousands  of  brand  new  books 
of  Publishers'  Remainders  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  and  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction. 
THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 

1302-4  Filbert  Street,  .  Philadelphia 


The  new  All-Steel  Limited,  with  every 
up-to-date  appointment  and  conven- 
ience that  brings  Chicago  within 
20  hours  of  Broadway,  New   York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station,  its  New  York 
terminus,  is  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  hotel 
and  shopping  district  of  Manhattan. 


DAILY 

Lv.  New  York 

Pennsylvania  Station  2.45  P.  M. 


Hudson  Terminal 
Lv.  North  Philadelphia - 

Lv.  Washington     •    -    - 
Lv.  Baltimore    .    -    -     - 


Ar.  Chicago 


2. 45  P.  M. 
-4.31  P.M. 

-  3.10  P.M. 

-  4.20  P.  M. 

-  9.4S  A.  M. 


Lv.  Chicago  -  -  •  - 
Ar.  Baltimore  ... 
Ar.  Washington       -    - 

Ar.  North  Philadelphia 

Ar.  New  York 

Hudson  Terminal  -       9.36  A.  M 
Pennsylvania  Station  9.40  A.  M 


DAILY 
12.40  P.  M. 

9JS  A.M". 
p^25JV^M. 

7.54  A.  M. 


Also  Through  Sleeping  Car  Between  Washington  and  Chicago 

The    speed    is    not    high 


because  the  line  is  short 

^  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ^ 


WINTER    TRAVEL 


AT  this  season  it  is  customary  for  us 
L  to  print  a  series  of  articles  sug- 
{resting  winter  travel.  Those  about 
to  travel  will  be  interested  in  reading 
the  text  pages  1185,  1186,  also  in  the 
advertisements  of  leading  resorts  and 
transportation  companies  on  pages  1200 
to  1206.  We  are  not  equipped  to  con- 
duct a  Travel  Bureau,  but  will  be  pleased 


in  connection  with  the  services  of  this 
issue  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  our  read- 
ers who  cannot  find  represented  herein 
information  as  to  the  route  oftravel  or  the 
resort  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 
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Trax'cl  cind  Pesort  Directory 


EGYPT-ITALY 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Via  SAN  FRANCISCO.  AUSTRALIA.  CEYLON.  Etc. 

CiCir\r\  FIRSTCABIN— SEC:OND  CABIN 
*POv/V-l  (STOP-OVF.RS) 

SYDNEY   SHORT  LINE 

Tlie  pleasatitest  and  most  comfortable  route  Suinnier  or  Winter.  19  DAYS, 
San  PVanciscoto  S\dne%',via  HONOLULU  and  SAMOA.  Splendid  twin-screw 
(in.OOOton)  steamers,  ''SIERRA,"  "SONOMA,"  and  "VENTURA." 

$110    HONOLULU  (Pir'al's^)  SYDNEY   $300 

Sailings  every  two  weeks:    Dec.  51,  Jan.  14,  28,  Feb.   11,  25.     Write  or 

wire  NOW  for  berths.     Send  for  folder. 
OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,       -         673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


^\NT£^ 


The  Riviera 

aTrIATIC  =^  CEDRIC 

The  Lursent  Mediterranean 
Steamt-rs 

JAN. 7  JAN.  21  FEB.  18  MAR.4 

Five  Thousand  Miles  of  Delight 

Panama  Canal 

\sresTlMDies 

and  South  America 

LAURENTIC  -  MEGANTIC 

'Iwo  Larc'st  and  Newest  in 
the  Trade 

JAN.  8  JAN.  22  FEB.  8  FEB.  22 

28  and  29  Days.    $175  and  Upward 

Passenger  Department 

'9  BROADWAY        NEW  YORK 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Round  the  World 

Including   South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, Jan.  22. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Four  Magnilicent  Tours, 
Jan.  25,  I'eb.  8,  Feb.  20,  June  28. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 

Egypt  with  or  without  the  Holy 
Land,  including  Mediterranean 
Countries,  Jan.  H,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  19. 

JAPAN 

Cherry  Blossom  Tours.    Trans-Si- 
berian Route  optional. 
F'eb.  14,  March  13. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Spain.  Algeria.  Italy  &  Riviera 
Frequent  departures  Jan.  to  May. 

Varioiii  t"uii  nf  cftrh  tvfx*  —  Sin:ill  Pnitirs. 
I<lr«l  L4n.|.>iii     Til.'  List  of  .v.  rytliciis 

Send  fur  bonk  tliiit  interests  you. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306   WitshinKton  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 


EAGER  TOURS 

Smali  stlett  parlies,  liieli  Krade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  TH  K  ORIKNT  in  Kcb.. 
March  and  .April.  fe.'iO  upward.  .Summer 
Tours  to  KIT  kOPK.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
iiifts."  a  liooklct  for  independent  travelers 
with  rates  and  sailiiiKs  lor  all  lines. 
Thr  Ka(i>rTourii,!in>t  >.  Chsrlri  SI.,  Ilalilmorr.lld. 


UNIQUE  AND  INTERESTING 
SPRING  TOUR 

Visit  Spain.   I'nrtuK.il.  Mi>r(in-o  and  France 
with  one  who  h.is  li\i-d  there  as  a  Journalist, 
AssocMtrd  I'ress  (lorrespondcnt  .ind  Attache 
of  the  Anierir.iii  I.eK.i'ion       Write 
John  lliindolpli,  .Miimirii  fiillN,  \.V. 


DO   NOT  VISIT 


The  Panama  Canal 

Or  the  West  Indies, 

without  sending:  for  the  booklet  of  the  21- 
day  limited  cruises,  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  4, 
1913.  of  the  New  Touring  Steamship 
STEPHANOof  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE, 

visiting  Colon,  Panama,  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, Port  Antonio  and  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica; and  Havana,  Cuba. 

21  DAYS-$100.00  UP 

Limited  to  1.50  passengrers.  Ample  deck 
space  o\ying  to  smali  numbercarried.  No 
difficulties  in  obtaining  carriages  or  con- 
veyances at  ports  of  call.  Send  for  hand- 
some illustrated  Booklet  105. 

BOWRIVti    .fc    CO. 

17  Baltory  I'luco.  IVcw  York 

Or  any  tourist  agent 


To'R^^^'VXdl8L 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  ''Bermudian,"  10,S1M  Tons  I>is- 
placeinent,  sails  every  Wednesday.  Nuites  de  luxe, 
with  private  hath:  Oi-ehestra;  bilge  keels;  eUrtrii' 
fans  ;  wireless  telegraph  ;  no  steerage.  Faste>t, 
newest  and  f>nly  steamer  landing  passengers  at 
the  dock  ill  (lainilton  For  illustrated  pamphlets 
apply  to  A.  E.  Outcrhridg-e  &  Co.,  Agts..  (Jnehee 
S.  .S.  Cr...  J,td  ,  119  Broadway,  New  York.  Thos. 
Cook  &  Sons,  J4.')  Broadway.  563  and  264  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


Ki 
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SELECT 
FOREIGN 

OURS 


LTHOUSE'S 

The  service  and  inovision 

for  your  plousuro  and   Ctini- 

furtmake  AlthuuseTcursthc 

ideal,  care  free  method  of 
traveling.  Oriont,  Mediterranean.  British  Isles. 
Srniidinavi.i.  "Around  theWotld.  "  Send  for  booklets 
Ahhouse  Tours  Company,  1336  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

TRAVEL   WITH   DUNNING 

K(;VPT  AND  PALKsriNK 
January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June. 

AROUND  THK  WORLD 

March   (short),   October  (long). 

.SPRING  AND. SUMMER, toursto  Europe. 

World's  .Sunday  .School  Convention,  Zurich. 

Private  parties  a  specialty. 

II.  IV.   UITW'VI.'VU  A,  CO. 
102  t'nn;rre:rntlnnBl   lloufte      •    -    •     Itoston,  Mqm. 
.SprecLl.s  (  iiU  IIIiIk.       San  FranrUro 


FOK  VOI'lt  TKIP    .tnitO.\»     f^KAKIV 

F-REIMOM 
OEFRIVIAIVI 

IMISM   or 
L.IAIM 


I 


In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant 
diversion  everyday  for  a  little  while 
you  can  learn  any  of  the  great 
foreign  languages  by 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 


Snrrfiiful,  hecauie  It  U  NBtnre*p  own  rortbod 

Alinnst  unconsciously  yoii  glide  into  thiukitiw  \i\ 
the  new  laHKunce.  thin  hoinc  the  natural,  sure  wnv 
of  hrconnni;  familiar  with  the  new  tongue.  Yuti 
will  Bpenk.  think,  and  write  ttie  new  lancuaee  in 
surprivuiKly  nhort  time.  Thousandft  of  "Digest  " 
readers  have  used  it.  Price  for  each  language. 
9lft.4M>. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


Around 
the  World 

Kroni  San  Fiancisco  Feb.' 
«.  110  days- $(}.'>0  up 
including  all  necessary 
expenses. 


^b'ePanama  Canal 

West  Indies,  Bermuda  and 
the  Spanish  Main. 

9  CRUISES  by  .S.  S.  Vic- 
toria Lnise  and  the  S.  S. 
Moltke  during  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  .A pi. 


s.  s.  clNci^mATI 

(17,000  Tons)  29  days  from 
NewVorkFeb.ist.  2cruises 
from  New  Orleans,  Jan  23, 
Feb.  10.  by  S.S.  Kronprinz- 
essin  Cecilie. 


Weekly  Tours 

to  JAMAICA  and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Cnba,  Hayti, Colombia, Cotta  Rica 

by  "PRINZ"  and  other. 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 


Write  for  full  information 
^  Hamburg-American   Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston.  Philadelphia, 

Pittsbureh,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco, 

St.  Louis, 


University  Travel 


THK  MKDITKURANKAN 
THK  NILK 
PAI.KSTINE 
GRKKCK 

."sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  y^cht  A  t/ienn  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Setid/or  illustrated  annouticement. 
BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place.  lioston 
New  York  Office  22o  Fifth  Ave. 


For  a 
Winter  Trip 


BERMUDA 


AcharminL'  little  island  world,  only  48  hours 
from  New  York.  Climate  mild  l>nt  invigor- 
nting.  Superb  driving,  saddle  riding,  golf, 
tennis,  vachtinK,  and  sea  bathing. 

well-known  PRINCEoS  HOTEL 

provides  true  comfort  in  full  measure: 
modern  service  throughout,  including  elec- 
tric light,  telephones,  grill  room,  tiled 
swimming  pool.     Open  December  to  May. 

Howe  &  Tworoger,  Mgrs.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

GASPARILLA  INN  rro^.^l 

First  Season       First  Class       Write  for  Booklet 

Everything  Ne\v  and  Modern.  Opens 
January  ist.     Under  Management  of 

MR.  FRANK  H.  ABBOTT 
Through  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeper  leaves  Jack- 
sonville daily  q.. to  P.M.,  arrives  Boca  Grande 
next  day  i  l-.M."   Beautiful  Gulf  Beach,  Surf 
Bathing,  Boatini;,  Fishing,  Hunting. 


■'(•■■••o II ally    4  »iiilii<-l  (Ml    I'lirOes  In 

Mii.v.  .Ill lie  mill  .liilv  lo  Oil* 
('«»\TI.\I-:\T  .%.VI»  llltlTI.SII    I.SI.KS 
.\OKW.«V..S\VI':i>K\  .1-  niC.X.MAllK 

SF.NI)  KOH    ITINKUARIK-S. 
//>  have  unequalled  faiilities  for  booking 
European  f>assages  on  all  steamers  front 
.\Vt<'  York  or  lioston.      H'rite /or  any  in- 
formation fiertaining  to  traz>el. 

Gkouoe  E.  Marsters 

•Uf.  Wnaliington  .>*l  .  BnMnii    SI  W.  30th  St. .  N.  Y. 


KKyi>t,l'nlestiiie,<;ri>t'ce,  Jan.  25,  April 
!l.  fo-opcrativc.  Best  value.  Lowest  price. 
Thorough,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
.Small  selLCt  party.  Condiiitrd  bv  I'rof .  I.ibby. 
LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 

An  lilAnl  Tniir  "'  Europe.  Small,  se- 
AU  laeai  lOUr  U-ct  party  sailing  lunc 
U.  8  countries.  Mediterranean  route.  I^Ian- 
aBcment  Ani.TiavelClub.  For  particulars  ad- 
drrsi  L.  H.  Muoh,  M3  W.  4tli  St.,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR  TOURS 


•-^>x.. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobiles  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234.000  miles  (includins 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  u*. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"Throujth  Europe  in  an 
Auto,"  fully  describes  our 
•ervices.  The  itineraries 
in  this  book  cover  all 
motoring  territory  in  the 
Briiish  Islea  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Everyone  planning  a  visit  to 
Europe  will  find  this  free 
book  useful  —  especially 
those  who  think  of  shipping 
their  own  cars. 

Write  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26.30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


Spring  Mediterranean  Tour 

May  12.  1913-85  Days 

Other  European  Tours.  Varied  and  attract- 
ive routes.  Low  rates  —  Mediterranean, 
Grand  Swiss,!  British  Isles,  Capitals.  French 
Chateaux,  German-Swiss,  Norway  and  Mid- 
night Sun,  Pension,  ALSO  WINTER 
TOURS  TO  CALIFORNIA,  FLORIDA, 
BERMUDA  AND  PANAMA. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOUR,  Nov.  1, 
1913.  Send  for  booklets  and  copy  of  "Travel 
Tours"  free 

THE  GILLESPIE- KINPORTS  COMPANY 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.      Metropolitan  Life  Bldf. 


PANAMA,  WEST  INDIES.  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Small   Private  Paity.   .Sail  Febiuary.   .Seven 
weeks.    Unusual   opportunity   to  sec  canal. 
First  class  in  every  p.irticular. 
MRS.   KLErCilKK,   St..ni-ld!:h  Ooiirl,  W.sh..  D.C. 


Let  lis  tell  you  about  our  tours 
forl^llt'  They  cover  three 
distinctive   Rraacs    of    travel. 


EUROPE 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  BIdg.,  BostOD 


^l-i-    ^.^o<jT     Tpi^xvcu     t.   -rc^ciRS 


IS^VEDEN  AND  DENMARK  iT 

SC/MMDItN/Wf/XM    TRAVEl    tl«JI-5EAO 
lO  t3KOAi>WAV,  ot  »■*  C    AOtMCV     fMEWyORnCITy 


A 


JEl-TA  -TOURS 

Parties  sailing  in  June  and  July 

Europe    and    British    Isles 

»'lt.%KK  R.  SKM.K4-K 

315  N.  Monroe  St.,         Peoria.  111. 


Europe 


Orient 


I'artins  sailing 
<>  V  e  r  >  month 
.Janurtr>  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes, 

best    miinugoment.    best    testimonials,  and 

the  lowest   prices  in  the  World. 

TEMI'I.K   TOl'KS,  S  llpsron  .Strret,  Roston,  Mass. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  So'i-'«7ny 

l.Mh  vear.  .Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Senil  for  illustrated  booklet  :ri;li  nta/is. 
Johnson  Tonrs,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WINTER  TRAVEL  SOUTHWARD 

{Continued  from  page  1203) 

tourist  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
where  there  are  numerous  winter  resorts. 
Another  railroad  running  through  the 
heart  of  a  delightful  winter  resort  section 
of  the  south,  is  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  ex- 
tending from  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  Palmetto,  Fla.,  with  branch  lines  run- 
ning to  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.,  and  Bir- 
mingham and  Montgomery,  Ala.  Three 
favorite  resorts  on  this  line  are  Pinehurst. 
N.  C,  Southern  Pines,  N.  (\.  and  Cftnideii. 
S.  C.  Another  famous  inland  winter  re- 
sort of  the  south  is  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
reached  by  the  Rock  Island  Lines  and  by 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern   Rj'. 

An  interesting  prolongation  of  a  tour  to 
the  South  in  winter  is  the  trip  from  New  Or- 
leans through  the  Southwestern  States  and 
the  Mexican  borderland  to  San  Francisco. 
This  is  the  famous  Washington-Sunset 
Route,  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco, 
over  the  Hues  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
Louisville,  and  Nashville,  and  Southern 
Pacific. 

A  peculiarly  desirable  all-rail  line  to 
California,  for  all  the  year  round,  l)ut  es- 
pecially during  winter,  is  the  one  via  the 
Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  systems, 
known  as  the  "Grand  Canyon  Line."  Its 
superb  train,  the  Santa  Fe  de  Luxe,  is 
about  the  acme  of  elegant  railroad  trains. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  route  is 
through  a  country  of  mild  and  equable 
climate.  It  includes  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona. 

Another  interesting  way  of  reaching  San 
Francisco  is  by  the  Burlington  Route  and 
its  connections.  Starting  from  Chicago 
and  entering  Iowa  at  Burhngton,  thence 
the  course  of  the  tourist  takes  him  through 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Denver;  thence  by  the 
scenic  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Glenwood,  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  may  take  either  the  Southern  Pacific  or 
the  Western  Pacific — through  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Feather  River — to  Sacra- 
mento and  thence  to  San  Francisco. 
"Personally  conducted"  excursions  along 
this  route  which  is  known  as  the  great 
scenic  route  across  the  continent,  are 
run  several  times  a  week  from  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  intermediate  points,  and 
every  w^eek  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  and  intermediate  points. 

A  favorite  dailj'  train  from  Chicago  to 
Cahfornia  is  the  de  luxe  "Golden  State 
Limited,"  leaving  every  evening  over 
the  Rock  Island  Lines,  to  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  Del  Monte,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  way  of  Kansas  City  and  El  Paso. 
To  travelers  who  have  passed  the  winter 
in  southern  California,  an  attractive  plan 
for  returning  to  the  East  is  to  journey  via 
the  famous  Shasta  Route  to  Portland, 
Oregon.  One  may  arrange,  via  Spokane, 
to  stop  at  Glacier  National  Park  in  the 
Rockies  of  northwestern  ^Montana.  If  the 
tourist  chooses  to  return  by  a  route  taking 
hirp.  nearer  the  Yellow^stone  National  Park, 


"IN  LONDON  TOWNV 

^^_  and  meet  thereat  British  cliaracter  and  get  along- 
366  side  of  thereat  Jolinny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
lias  access  everywhere.  Read  his  boolc  if  you  have  been 
to  London.  It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't 
been— it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.  ?i.5o  net.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London. 


■-.<'  v.-K. 


i■'^^^'■.. 


.•-■i-<fi  -',•  .    ' 
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"A  Permanent 

Institution" 


With  the  life  and  growth  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago  is  linked  the 

ZO'CenturyLimited 

bringing  these  great  raetropoli  together  in  daily  intercourse 
—spanning  the  thousand  miles  between  them  overnight, 
placing  them  only  a  good  night's  sleep  apart — promoting 
ever  increasing  business  relations  between  East  and  West 
— and  setting  the    standard    for  the    world's  train  service. 

Trains  may  come  and  trains  may  go  and  trains  may 
change,    but    the    20th    Century  Limited   remains    the 

world-famous  "Overnight  Train"  between  the  East  and 
West,  over  the  "Water  Level  Route"— a  vital  factor  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  these  three  cities.  In  over  ten 
years  this  train  has  never  missed  an  overnight  trip' 


Lv.  New  York  2.45  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  12.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Chicago       9.45  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago  12.40  p.m. 
Ar.  Boston  11.55  a.m. 
Ar.  New  York   9.40  a.m. 


"Water 
Level 
Route*' 


f  NEWYORK  ^ 

(entral 

^      LINES      ' 


^ 


^ 


You 

Can 

Sleep 
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A  Flock  of 

Fliers  South 

Twelve  through  passenger  trains  leave  the 
North,  East  and  West  every  day  for  the 
South  over  the  lines  of  the 

SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 

Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

They  provide  every  comfort   and  luxury 

known  to  modem  railroad  travel — make  fast 

time — give  direct  access  to  all  the  South's 

principal    cities    cind  resorts — Asheville  in 

"The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  Aiken,  Augusta, 

Savannah,  Charleston,   Summerville,  New 

Orleans,  cind  cJl  points  in  Florida. 

Connections  at  New  Orleans  for  Mexico,  California, 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  Central  and  South  America. 

The  Southern  Railway  route  saves  two  days  at  sea 
in  the  Canal  Zone  journey. 

For  information  apply  to  any  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  or  connecting  lines. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  ...  264  Fifth  Avenue 
BOSTON  OFFICE  .  .  332  Washington  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE  .  828  Chestnnt  Street 
CHICAGO  OFFICE  .  .  56  West  Adams  Street 
ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE  ....  719  Olive  Street 
WASHINGTON  OFFICE:  705  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 

Southern  Railruay  System  embraces  territory  offer- 
ing unusually  altractioe  and  remunerctioe  places 
for  investment  in  agriculture,  fruit  culture,  farm- 
ing  and  manufacturing. 

IV rite  for  a  copy  of ' '  Winter  Homes  in  the  South." 


paris- lyon^ 
ivTediterranee 

FRANCE'S  GREATEST  RAILWAY 

Visit  the  South  of  France,   the   rnlrancing, 
sun-kisscd  and  rose-sccnic-d  RIVIERA. 
THE  LAND  OF  ROMANCE, 
SONG  AND  FLOWERS 
BEAULIEU.the  fashionable  Winter  resort.  MONTE 
CARLO,  its   magnificent    palaces  and 
y^^^    bustling  crowds.  CANNES,  the  aris- 
J^tfB^^B\     tocratic  "Palm  Beach"  of  France, 
mm  ^^^B\     ^'*  '''^    "">''   luxurious  express 
IB     ^^^B\     triiin  service  in  Europe. 
IH  I  |^BH|   >'"  ">>l''>'<  inl'.riiiutiiin  rrniii 

IBLTTBl       I..  J.  <;.%itcKv, 

l^^H  kj  ■/  (ipn.r.l  Af.  lit 

\^^|  MFy  <'or.30lh  Ml  tinil  .'.(h  Atr. 


there  is  the  famous  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  running  through  Butte,  Big  Horn, 
Bismarck,  Jamestown  to  Duluth,  Lake 
Superior,  or  southeast  to  ^Sliuneapolis  and 
Chicago.  Another  way  of  reaching  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Chicago  is  on  the  all- 
steel  trains  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound  Railway  to  Seattle,  Everett 
and  Taeoma.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a 
favorite  inland  winter  resort,  a  night's  ride 
from  Chicago  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  is  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.,  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Kansas  City. 
The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  system 
which,  with  its  many  ramifications,  com- 
prizes over  10,000  miles,  offers,  tlu-ough  its 
western  connections,  three  or  four  different 
routes  from  Chicago  and  northwestern 
points  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  system, 
in  conjunction  with  its  big  western  auxil- 
iary, the  Union  Pacific,  originated  the 
excellent  idea  of  an  "All  Daylight"  trip 
to  the  coast  by  "parking"  the  train  each 
night  in  a  salubrious  place,  the  journey 
being  resumed  the  next  day.  Patrons  thus 
have  a  chance  to  see  all  the  scenery  and  to 
avoid  more  or  less  sleepless  travel  at  night. 

AMERICAN  WINTER  SEASIDE  RESORTS 

South  of  New  York,  and  beginning  at 
Atlantic  City,  continuing  thence  along  the 
coast  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  San  Francisco,  the  tourist  has  an  abun- 
dance of  seaside  resorts  from  which  to 
choose  for  a  winter  vacation.  To  reach 
these  resorts  there  are  various  steamship 
companies,  maintaining  an  excellent  ser- 
vice throughout  the  season,  besides  the  rail- 
roads of  the  two  coasts.  There  is  the  Old 
Dominion  Line  making  weekly  sailings  be- 
tween New  York  and  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.  Two  of  the  AGWI  lines  (Mallory  and 
Clyde)  make  semiweekly  trips,  touching 
at  various  ports  along  the  coast  between 
New  York  and  Galveston.  Every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  of  this  month  and 
January  the  steamers  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  have  sailings  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans.  Several  steamers  a  week 
are  run  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
to  Jacksonville  by  the  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Co.  During  this 
season,  and  until  the  latter  part  of  April, 
this  line  announces  that  it  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  special  sailing  once  a  week  from 
Boston  and  Providence  to  Savannah  and 
Jacksonville,  via  steamer  to  Norfolk.  Then 
there  is  the  large  fleet  of  vessels  of  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Co.  (Savannah  Line), 
with  sailings  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  from  New  York  for  Savannah 
and  Tu(>s(lays  and  Saturdays  from  Boston 
to  Savannah.  These  are  perhaps  the  lar- 
gest of  the  coastwise  steamers. 

The  California  coast  is  a  favorite  with 
the  winter  tourist.  Along  its  miles  of 
seaboard  are  many  famous  resorts — Los 
.Vngeles,  Coronado  Beach,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Monica,  Paso  Rubles  Hot  Springs, 
Del  Monte,  Santa  Barbara,  etc. — in  all  of 
which  every  variety  of  accommodation 
may  l)e  found  by  the  vacationist.  To  reach 
these  i)laces,  besitles  such  railroad  con- 
nections as  those  offered  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  other  transcontinental  lines, 
there  is  service  by  several  coast  lines  of 
steamers,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 


SOUTH    AMERICA   AND  AROUND  THE 
WORLD 

With  their  new  twin-screw  S.S.  Vestris, 
said  to  be  the  most  luxurious  steamship  in 
the  South  American  passenger  service  from 
any  port  in  the]  world,  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line  has  arranged  a  number  of  tours 
to  South  America  this  ^\•inter  by  which  the 
circuit  of  that  continent  is  made  (crossing 
by  Transandine  Railway  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Valparaiso)  and  returning  to 
this  country  bj'  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
with  stops  in  the  West  Indies.  This  line  has 
sailings  from  NewYork  twice  a  month,  occu- 
pying on  an  average  twenty-four  days, 
includes  Barbadoes,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Aires.  A  stay  of  seventeen  days  is  made 
at  the  latter  port  before  starting  on  the  re- 
turn trip  to  New  York.  The  Vestris, 
leaving  New  York  December  28,  reaches 
Buenos  Aires  January  21,  making  New 
York  on  March  2.  On  the  homeward  trip 
Trinidad  is  added  to  the  ports  of  call. 
Two  tours  of  South  America,  planned  by 
tourist  agencies,  and  occupying  approxi- 
mately 100  days  each,  sail  from  New  York 
respectively  on  January  22  and  February 
1.  The  first  of  these  is  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  the  second  under 
the  management  of  Frank  C.  Clark.  The 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company  also 
have  various  South  American  tours,  de- 
tails of  which  are  furnished  on  application. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  has  a  regular  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  ports  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Panama,  and  South  America. 

For  trans-Pacific  travel  several  lines 
offer  a  regular  service.  The  Pacific  Mail, 
from  San  Francisco,  has  for  its  ports  of 
call — Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Na- 
gasaki, Shanghai,  ISIanila,  Hongkong,  ma- 
king the  round  trip  in  a  little  over  two 
months,  with  sailings  from  one  to  three 
times  a  month.  The  Oriental  Steamship 
Company  (Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha),  with  head- 
quarters at  Tokyo,  has  San  Francisco  for 
its  American  port,  and  touches  at  Japan, 
China,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, India,  Australasia,  etc.  Another 
line  is  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company, 
with  sailings  every  two  weeks,  making 
Sydney,  Australia,  in  nineteen  days,  via 
Honolulu  and  Samoa.  From  Vancouver 
there  are  monthly  sailings  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  steamships,  calling  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong. 

A  round-the-world  cruise  on  the  17,000 
ton  Hamburg-American  S.S.  Cleveland 
starts  from  San  Francisco  Februar3'  6,  and 
lasts  about  110  days.  On  this  cruise  four- 
teen days  are  spent  in  Japan,  seventeen 
days  in  India,  three  days  in  Egypt,  the 
cruise  ending  at>  Southampton,  May  19,  or 
Hamburg,  May  20.  Independent  tours 
around  the  world  are  planned  by  the  Cu- 
nard  Line  in  connection  with  the  Penin- 
sular &  Oriental  Steam  Na\igation  Com- 
pany. There  arejalso  seven  similar  tours 
projected  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Company.  This  line  announces  that  it  is 
building  a  85,000-ton  steamer,  of  the  type 
of  the  S.S.  George  Washington,  to  cost 
about  $10,0(K),()(K),  to  bo  ready  for  service 
in  August,  1914.  The  company  has  under 
construction,  also,  five  new  steamers  for 
the  China,  Japan,  and  Australian  service, 
and  five  for  the  South  American  trade. 
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TOPICS      OF      THE       DAY 


THE  HARD-COAL  DECISION 


WHAT  EVERY  HOUSEHOLDER  wants  to  know 
about  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  "Coal 
Trust"  ease,  is:  Will  coal  be  cheaper ?  It  may  seem 
a  little  mystifying  that  President  Baer  and  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  express  equal  satisfaction  with  the  opinion.  In- 
deed, remarks  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "everybody  claims  to 
have  won,"  but  in  the  chorus  of  felicitation  "the  consumer's 
voice  has  not  been  raised."  Mr.  Wickersham  believes  "that 
this  decision  wall  so  complete^'  destroy  the  combination  which 
now  controls  the  price  of  an- 
thracite eoal  that  it  must  result 
in  a  distinct  measure  of  relief 
to  the  public."  But  that  rehef 
is  not  evident  in  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  eoal 
dealers,  trade  writers,  and  news- 
paper financial  experts  that  a 
perceptible  drop  in  prices  is 
not  looked  for  and  that  a 
further  rise  is,  in  fact,  not  at 
all  unlikely.  Nor  do  most  ed- 
itors seem  to  think  that  a  long 
step  tow^ard  breaking  up  the 
."Coal  Trust"  has  been  taken 
by  a  decision  which  finds  no 
general  conspiracy  in  'restraint 
of  trade  on  the  part  of  the 
roads  whose  chief  business  is 
the  carrying  of  coal  from  the 
Pennsylvania  mines  to  market. 
The  Boston  Transcript  does 
•contend  that  the  half  loaf  which 
is  better  than  no  bread  was 
secured  by  the  judgment  dis- 
solving the  holding  concern, 
the  Temple  Iron  Company, 
and  enjoining  the  defendants 
from  continuing  their  65-per- 
cent, contracts  with  the  "independents."  These  are  the  more 
important  points,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  "the  more  the  decision 
is  studied,  the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be."  But  disappoint- 
ment, more  or  less  pronounced,  marks  the  editorial  utterances  of 


UNDISTURBED    BY    THE    DECISION. 

George  F.  Baer.  president  of  the  Reading  and  leader  of  the  hard- 
eoal  operators,  announces  that  tlie  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  "Coal  Trust"  case  is  "a  matter  of  indifference"  to  liim. 


a  host  of  Eastern  newspapers  of  widely  differing  affiliations  and 
tendencies,  including  the  New  York  Press,  American,  Tribune, 
World,  Evening  Mail,  and  Journal  of  Commerce;  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  Eagle,  and  Standard- Union, 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  Jersey  City  Journal. 

This  decision,  several  ))apers  remind  us,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
suit  brought  in  1907  under  the  Slicrnian  Antitrust  Law  against 
the  six  leading  coal  roads,  "which  roads  transport  77  per  cent, 
of  the  anthracite  moving  from  the  mines,  and  their  affiliated 

coal  companies."  Judgment 
was  asked  for  on  these  points, 
as  summarized  by  the  Spring- 
field Republican: 


"(1)  The  defendants  are 
parties  to  a  combination  and 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade.  , 

"(2)  That  they  be  enjoined 
from  continuing  the  65-per- 
cent, contract  existing  between 
the  big  companies  and  the 
independents. 

"(3)  That  the  acquisition 
l)y  the  f]rie  Railroad  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
and  the  Delaware  Valley  & 
Kingston  Railroad  was  illegal 
under  the  Antitrust  Act. 

"(4)  That  the  acquisition 
by  the  Reading  Company  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Jersey 
Central  was  also  illegal. 

"(5)  That  the  acquisition 
l)y  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
of  the  capital  stock  of  Cox 
Bros.  &  Co.  was  illegal. 

"(6)  That  the  Temple  Iron 
Company  be  declared  in  viola- 
tion of  law  and  that  the  com- 
bination be  dissolved." 


The  lower  court  upheld  the  Government  on  the  last  point 
alone,  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  added  the  second.  The  other 
four  were  decided  for  the  defendants.  The  court's  position  is 
indicated  by  these  paragraphs  from  the  opinion  read  by  Mr. 
Justice  Liu-ton: 
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"The  general  combination  alleged  by  the  Government  to 
exist  between  the  defendant  roads  for  total  tonnage  to  the  sea- 
board by  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  pooling  arrangement 
has  not  been  established,  therefore  the  relief  sought  by  the 
(Jovernment  upon  the  assumption  of  such  combinations  is 
denied. 

"The  court  finds,  however,  that  the  principal  defendant  did 
«'ombine  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  from  the  anthracite 
field  the  j)rojected  independent  line  of  railroad!,  the  New  York, 
Wyoming  &  Western  Railroad,  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  it 
is  found  that  the  stock  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company  and  of  the 
Simpson  &  Watkins  collieries  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
and  with  the  inter.t  not  of  normally  and  lawfully  de\eloping 
trade,  but  of  restraining  interstate  commerce  and  competi- 
tion in  transportation  which  would  have  presumably  come 
about  through  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  competing 
line  l)etween  the  mines  and 
tidewater. 

"The  court  holds  that  certain 
contracts  made  with  producers 
covering  between  20  per  cent, 
and  25  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
sup])ly  of  coal,  known  as  the  65- 
per-cent.  contracts,  by  which 
such  independent  producers 
bound  themselv<>s  to  deliver  the 
output  of  their  mines,  or  anj" 
other  mines  which  they  might 
acquire,  to  the  railroad  companies 
for  05  per  cent,  of  the  average 
market  price  at  tidewater,  were 
also  void,  l,)ecause  in  violation  of 
the  Antitrust  Act,  as  abnormal 
and  illegal  restraints  upon  inter- 
state commerce 

"Before  these  contracts  there 
existed  not  only  the  pow<>r  to 
compete,  but  actual  competition. 
Such  competition  after  the  con- 
tracts was  impossible.  It  is  ob- 
\  ious  that  the  law  may  not  com- 
pel competition  between  these 
independents  and  the  defendants, 
but  it  may  at  least  remove  all  il- 
legal barriers  resulting  from  illegal 
agreements — which  will  make  such  competition  impracticable." 


C.pyiightcd,  I'.M'J. 


Admitting  that  this  decision  is  a  "great  relief  to  the  rail- 
road companies  concerned,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  that  "it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  relieves  those 
companies  from  all  further  litigation  with  the  Government": 

"First,  Attorney-General  Wickersham  points  out  th-it  the 
court  leaves  the  door  open  for  further  suits  against  minor  phases 
of  restraint  in  the  relations  of  particular  companies,  adding  that 
he  has  not  decided  whether  such  suits  shall  be  brought  or  not. 
"Second,  the  Attorney-Cieneral  still  has  the  commodities 
clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act  in  reserve,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
not  to  be  concluded  that  the  Reading  Company  has  escaped 
the  necessity  of  some  such  step  as  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  took  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their  coal  output. 
The  two  prosecutions  are  quite  distinct  in  nature.     That  which 

the  Supreme  Court  has  just  de- 
cided, without,  as  the  Attorney- 
General  intimates,  terminating 
it,  is  founded  upon  the  charge 
that  the  anthracite  roads  had  en- 
tered into  a  general  conspiracy 
to  establish  themselves  in  per- 
manent control  of  the  production 
and  sale  of  anthracite.  The  com- 
modities clause  <>mbodies  the 
l)rinci])le,  as  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, that  a  common  carrier  shall 
not  be  engaged  in  a  commercial 
business  in  competition  with  its 
shippers." 

Yet  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  a  "conservative  or- 
gan of  honest  business,"  which 
has  consistently  opposed  the 
"Coal  Trust,"  shows  that  pre- 
vious action  under  the  commodi- 
ties clause  only  changed  the  form, 
not  the  fact  of  monopoly,  and 
it  concludes  in  this  pessimistic 
strain: 


hy  Jului  T.  MrCutchcon. 

THE    FACE    AT   THE    WINDOW. 

— Mceutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


President  Baer's  satisfaction  is  proof  that  monopoly  is  un- 
harmed by  this  decision,  at  least  to  the  .Philadelphia  North 
American,  which  fairly  repnvsents  the  more  radical  press,  and 
it  sees  further  e\idence,  too,  in  the  contentment  of  Attorney- 
CJeneral  Wickersham  and  the  fact  that  in  Wall  Street,  "Reading 
stock  leapt  after  the  decision  was  announced."  Mr.  Baer 
says  he  has  "always  been  indifferent  as  to  the  65-per-cent.  con- 
traf^ts,"  and  that  "as  to  the  Temple  Iron  Company  decision,  this 
is  a  matter  of  indifTerence."  His  cheerfulness,  remarks  one  edi- 
tor, "evidently  proceeds  from  his  confidence  that  the  producers 
of  75  per  cent,  of  the  country's  anthracite  who  also  own 
practically  all  the  means  of  transportation  awa^'  from  the 
mines,  will  be  al)le  to  protect  themselves  from  destructive 
comj)etition." 

The  Reading,  adds  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  left  in 
practical  ownership  of  its  anthracite  fields,  worth  at  least 
.'^{0(),(KK).(K)(),  and  .said  lo  contain  nearly  half  the  world's  supply*' 
of  unnuned  iiard  coal.  Some  satisfaction  is  also  exprest  by  cer- 
tain pa|)«'rs  not  apparently  connected  with  the  coal  companies, 
but  generally  (-redited  with  sympathy  with  "big  business." 
The  New  York  Sun,  for  instance,  notes  that  tlie  Sujjreme  Court 
decision  "brings  to  an  etid  the  legal  attack  upon  the  anthracite 
railway  companies  that  has  been  in  i)rogress  so  long,"  and  indi- 
cates that  hereafter  "each  ca.se  for  construction  under  the  Anti- 
trust Liiw  will  be  considered  under  the  separate  and  peculiar 
circumstances  pertaining  lo  it  and  that  very  many  existing  trade 
combinations  and  agreements  are  not  in  restraint  of  trade 
.-.I   .-ill." 


"A  monopoly  once  established 
and  'going'  is  hard  to  get  rid 
of  so  long  as  there  is  a  common  interest  in  keeping  it  up.  This 
coal  'combine'  is  so  close  and  so  confident  in  its  cohesion 
that  it  seems  to  be  invulnerable.  What  is  the  Government  going 
to  do  about  it?  The  supply  of  anthracite  is  contained  within 
a  limited  area,  and  these  se\en  railroads  afford  the  only  means 
of  getting  it  to  its  chief  markets.  The  only  real  competition  with 
it  is  that  of  soft  coal  from  other  districts,  and  so  long  as  the  rail- 
roads are  allowed  to  hold  together  in  carrying  it,  with  a  common 
understanding  for  the  apportionment  of  traffic  and  maintenance 
of  rates,  a  virtual  monopoly  will  sur\'i\e  and  the  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  the  price.     Is  there  no  help  for  it?  " 

Others  ask  this  question,  and  some  attempt  to  answer  it. 
(^riminal  action  against  the  trust  heads  is  demanded  by  the 
New  York  Press  and  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  Philadelphia 
Record  and  New  York  Times  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  the  complete  freeing  of  the  independent 
anthracite  operators,  with  consequent  relief  for  the  consumer, 
will  come  "when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nuikes 
its  investigation  into  anthracite  freight  rates  and  reduces  them." 
"If  nothing  in  the  way  of  law  and  court  decision  can  loosen 
finally  the  grip  of  the  anthracite  roads  on  the  hard  coal  mines  of 
this  country  and  tiie  marketing  of  the  coal  to  the  people,  then." 
according  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  ultimate  outcome 
is  easily  seen — it  will  be  Go\ernment  ownersiiip  of  the  coal 
sui)ply."  And  the  no  less  conser\ative  Brooklyn  Standunl- 
I'nion  thinks  that  "the  l)light  of  the  communities  dependent 
upon  anthracite"  will  "cause  a  great  accession  to  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  Government  construction  and  ownership  of 
railroads." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  man  who  is  bn.\  iiig  his  own  coal  looks 
through  the  pages  of  his  daily  paper  and  finds  the  nuirket  experts- 
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looking  for  a  rise,  rather  than  a  fall,  in  coal  prices.  We  learn 
in  the  New  York  Sun  that  "the  one  great  reason  why  there  can 
not  be  price-cutting  of  any  permanent  or  extensive  nature  is  the 
physical  reason  that  the  supply  of  anthracite  is  steadily  de- 
creasing, while  the  demand  is  increasing  apace."  And  the  con- 
sumer finds  as  little  ground  for  hope  in  this  discussion  of  the 
decision's  effect  on  coal  prices  from  that  authoritative  source, 
The  Coal  Trade  Journal  (New  York,  December  18): 

"Briefly  stated,  we  might  say  tliat  the  effect  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  consumer  l)y  gi\ing  full  l)lay  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  to  competitive  l)usiness  methods. 
For  a  good  part  of  the  year  anthracite  is  in  strong  demand,  and 
the  circular  price  at  whieli  tlie  railroad  interests  dispose  of  their 
coal  represents  a  figure  under  rather  tlian  over  what  could  be 
attained  when  competition  is  given  full  play 

"Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  future  of  tlie  anthracite 
trade  to  indicate  that  competition  on  a  downward  l)asis  con- 
fronts us.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  out  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coal  to  meet  market  requirements,  and  with  the  i)ossibility 
of  a  suri)lus  removed  by  mere  force  of  i)liysical  circumstances, 
anj'  thought  of  rate  wars  on  hard  coal  is  much  beside  the  point." 


TWELVE   MONTHS  OF   TRAIN  WRECKS 

IT  SEEMS  "APPALLlXCi"  to  many  editors,  and  looks 
like  a  terrible  indictment  of.  our  railroad  heads  for  negli- 
gence, that  in  the  year  ending  on  June  30  last,  10,585  per- 
sons should  have  been  killed  and  169, .538  injured  on  our  steam 
railroads,  an  increase  of  181)  deaths  and  19,379  injuries  over  the 
previous  year.  This  they  consider  reason  enough  why  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  make  railroad  safety  the 
feature  of  its  annual  report.  Several  Eastern  papers  take  this 
occasion  for  another  fling  at  the  New  Haven  Road,  which  has 
been  unfortunate  of  late  in  its  efforts  for  safetj',  but  the  fatalitj- 
figures  show  that  other  roads  have  also  been  unlucky,  or  "crim- 
inally negligent,"  as  some  believe.  Perhaps  in  response  to  a 
frequently  voiced  demand  for  an  automatic  train  stop,  the 
New  Haven  recentlj^  advertised  a  reward  of  .?  10,000  for  the  in- 
vention of  a  satisfactory'  device.  But  an  engineer  of  forty 
years'  experience  writes  to  a  New  York  paper  that  to  design  and 


RUNNING   A    RAILROAD. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


install  and  test  such  an  invention  would  cost  at  least  .?50,000, 
and  that  no  inventor  could  get  the  necessary  assistance  from  any 
raih-oad  to  perfect  his  device.  This  engineer  thinks  laws  should 
be  passed  compelling  the  installation  of  automatic  stops,  and 


the  maintenance  by  the  railroads  of  departments  for  testing 
safety-devices.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not 
go  quite  so  far  in  its  recommendations,  but  it  does  call  on  Con- 
gress for  legislation  requiring  standard  operating  rules  and  the 
use  of  the  lilock  system.  Interesting  detailed  figures  with 
regard  to  railroad  wrecks  are  presented  in  the  Commission's 
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A.   WALIy-STREET    HAILR(JAD. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

report.  It  is  shown,  for  in.stance,  that  of  a  total  of  8,215  derail- 
ments during  the  year,  1,877  were  caused  by  defects  of  roadway, 
and  3,847  by  defective  equipment.  This,  we  are  told,  shows 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  6.52  derailments  due  to 
bad  roadway,  and  1,023  due  to  bad  equipment.  The  report 
continues: 

"Of  the  thirty -one  derailments  investigated,  fourteen  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  cau.sed  by  bad  track.  ...  In  one 
serious  derailment  an  examination  of  the  track  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  accident  disclosed  906  rotten  ties  within  a  distance  of  147 
rail  lengths.  Under  many  of  the  rails  there  were  as  many  as  eleven 
bad  ties,  and  under  each  of  two  rails  there  were  twelve  ties  so 
badly  decayed  and  broken  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  service.  In 
many  of  these  ties  the  spikes  were  so  loose  that  they  were  easily 
removed  by  hand,  the  wood  having  no  longer  any  holding  power. 
The  track  in  the  vicinity  of  this  accident  was  poorly  ballasted  and 
was  unsafe  for  the  passage  of  trains  at  ordinary  speed.  This 
derailment  occurred  on  straight  track  while  the  train  was  run- 
ning about  thirty  miles  per  hour." 

The  most  disquieting  and  perplexing  feature  which  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  sees  in  the  problem  of  accident 
prevention  is  "the  large  proportion  of  train  accidents  caused 
bj'  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  employees  involved."  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  railroad  engineers  and  trainmen  have  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities,  but — 

"Of  the  81  accidents  investigated  up  to  September  1,  '>'2,  or 
more  than  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  caused  by  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  employees 

"There  is  a  disposition  in  .some  quarters  to  charge  these  la- 
mentable errors  to  failure  of  discipline,  and  to  hold  employees 
wholly  responsible  for  such  failure.  This  is  a  superficial  view 
which  contains  no  promise  of  effective  remedy. 

"A  remarkable  increase  in  the  speed  and  wei-ght  of  trains 
within  recent  years,  and  the  crowding  of  tracks  and  terminals 
caused  by  the  movement  of  an  enormously  enlarged  volume  of 
traffic,  have  greatly  increased  the  duti<-s  and  responsibilities  of 
train-service  employees  and  multiplied  the  chances  of  error  on 
their  part.  Notwithstanding  these  added  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  tlie  conditions  of  modern  railroading  have  imposed' 
upon  employees,  the  methods  of  discipline  and  regulations  calcu- 
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iated  to  insurr  safety  in  train  operation  have  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged 

"Conditions  of  safe  operation  are  often  ifrnored  in  the  effort 
to  bring  fa.st  trains  in  on  time.  This  is  a  bad  practise,  for  which 
the  traveling  public  is  largely  responsible,  and  it  should  be  dis- 
continued." 

The  Commission  repeats  its  previous  recommendations  for 
Congressional  legislation  "requir- 
ing the  standardization  of  oper- 
ating rules  and  the  use  of  the 
block  system."  The  New  York 
Tribune  has  this  word  of  counsel 
for  the  public: 


"The  managers  must  be  forced 
to  make  travel  safe,  biit  they 
must  also  have  a  chance  to  do  it. 
On  some  roads  at  least  safety 
is  a  matter  of  financial  ability. 
They  make  little  or  no  money  at 
established  rates,  yet  are  often 
forbidden  to  change  them.  They 
can  not  pay  higher  wages  and 
make  expensive  renewals  with- 
out money,  and  nobody  will  lend 
in  the  face  of  their  balance-sheets. 
Tlie  public  needs  to  be  reason- 
able, not  only  in  its  demands  for 

speed,  but  in  its  attitude  toward  railway  rates  and  earnings,  if 
human  life  is  to  be  made  safe  on  American  trains." 


A  ZONE  MAP  WITH  NEW  YORK  AS  CENTER. 

Tlie  reader  can  get  the  zones  for  his  own  town  by  drawing 
corresponding  circles  around  it. 


PRACTICAL  EFFECTS   OF  THE  PARCEL- 
POST 

UNCLE  SAM'S  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  parcel-post,  is  being  hailed  by 
most  of  the  editors  as  a  momentous  step  toward  break- 
ing the  grip  of  the  express  companies,  bridging  the  gulf  between 
town  and  country,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  Others, 
more  skeptical,  while  glad  that  the  forty  years  of  agitation  for 
this  reform  have  at  last  borne  fruit,  warn  us  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  the  new  service  in  the  beginning.  Thus  many  find 
fault  with  the  zone  system  of  rates,  some  are  sure  that  ade- 
quate facilities  have  not  been  provided,  some  say  that  until  a 
co.d.  clause  is  put  into  effect  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  will 
l>e  no  nearer  to  one  another  than  they  were  before,  and  others  dis- 
approve of  the  ll-i)ound  weight  limit  and  the  special  stamp 
rt-quirement.     These  critics  are  also  disappointed  to  note  that 
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r  \n(i-;i.-i'()si'  zone  hates. 


for  som(^  distances  and   weights  the  current  express  rates  are 
lower  than  the  cost  by  parcel-post. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  question  of  how  far  the  new  postal 
service  can  compet(i  with  the  express  comi)anies,  thereby  lower- 
ing rates  and  protecting  the  public  from  the  jwssible  tyranny 
of  a  private  monopoly.  ^I'he  answer  to  this  question  seems  to 
b»-  still  som(!what  okscure,  since  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  "  the  big  express  companies  frankly  confess  that  they  do  not 
'know  what  effect  the  parceI-i)ost  will  have  on  their  business." 
Th.  Mime  paper  quotes  Vice-I*resident  V.  F,  Flagg  of  the  Ameri- 


can Express  Company  as  saying:  "My  opinion  is  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  will  keep  on  demanding  in- 
creased facilities  for  expressing,  and  that  the  change  in  the 
postal  laws  will  have  no  special  effect  upon  the  express  busi- 
ness." "We  are  not  afraid,"  declares  an  officer  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  Hines,  a  prominent  coun- 
.sel  for  the  companies,  says  that  "we  will  not  know  for  a  long 

time"  the  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's competition.  He  adds: 
"It  may  hurt  us,  or  it  may  have 
an  entirely  different  effect."  It 
will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hines  recently  protes- 
ted on  behalf  of  the  express 
companies  against  the  Intei:state 
Commerce  Commission's  order 
reducing  express  rates,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
compel  the  companies  to  reduce 
their  rates  on  the  eve  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  parcel- 
I)ost,  which  might  materially  cut 
into  their  business. 

As  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  sees  it,  the  Government 
will  "monopolize  the  small  pan^els  business,  probably  up  to  five 
or  six  pounds,  on  account  of  its  lower  rates  even  for  the  more 
distant  zones."  And  as  the  express  companies  will  still  have  a 
niono])oly  of  all  packages  above  eleven  pounds,  "the  margin  of 
ccMiipetition  will  be  a  narrow  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  express  companies  should  be  much  concerned  about  it." 
The  Postal  Progi-ess  League,  which  opposed  the  zone  system 
and  advocated  a  flat  rate  of  fi\e  cents  a  pound  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  points  out  that  th<>  new  Parcel-post  Law  shows  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreigner  against  the  citizen  for 
distances  of  over  a  thousand  miles  from  the  seaboard.  The 
Boston  Transcript  states 
the  League's  contention 
as  follows: 

"For  instance,  the  rate 
from  the  United  States 
to  P]urope  is  twelve 
cents  a  poimd.  From 
Europe  to  and  through 
the  United  States  it  is 
less  than  eight  cents  a 
pound.  On  the  flat-rate 
basis  Italy  can  send 
seven  pounds  to  an.v 
point  in  this  countrj'  for 
thirty-nine  cents,  and 
eleven  pounds,  the  max- 
imum, for  seventy-nine 
cents.  Our  seventy-nine-cent  limit  only  extends  a  thousand 
miles.  Add  four  hundred  more  and  the  toll  is  a  dollar. 
Another  four  hundred  and  the  increment  is  eleven  cents,  while  to 
points  over  1,S(K)  miles  distant  the  price  charged  will  be  S1.32. 
It  is  argued  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  our  own  people  to  make  the 
greatest  distance  rate  in  this  country  larger  than  the  flat  rate  to 
the  same  points  from  Europe.  Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that 
our  exi)ort  rate  be  reduced  to  at  least  eight  cents  a  pound." 

In  fact,  the  zone  system  seems  to  be  the  least  popular  feature 
of  the  new  parcel-post  with  the  editors.  This  sj'stem,  they  com- 
I)lain,  adds  a  needless  complexity  to  the  mailing  of  packages, 
and  also  gives  mail-order  houses  in  the  center  of  the  country  an 
advantage  over  those  situated  near  the  coast,  by  making  avail- 
able for  them  a  larger  territory  at  each  rate.  Not  only  Iuia  e  we 
liillicrto  had  only  one  rat»>  for  each  class  of  mail  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points 
out,  tlie  trend  of  post-office  i)oli<'v  throughout  the  world  for  three- 
(iuart»>rs  of  a  century  has  been  toward  simplicity.     The  zone 
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system  "flies  in  the  face  of  this  tendency."  "It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  zone  system  should  have  been  adopted 
at  all,"  remarks  the  Buffalo  Newn,  "but  it  is  possible  that  under 
opposition  to  it  from  certain  quarters,  notably  the  express  com- 
panies, the  compromise  had  to  l)e  made  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
through."     While  some  are  taking  comfort  from  the  tlieory  that 
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the  parcel-post  will  benefit  both  the  farmer  and  the  town-dweller, 
by  promoting  the  direct  sale  of  farm  .products  to  the  consumer, 
others  are  worrying  over  the  idea  that  it  will  put  the  country 
shop-keepers  and  the  retail  merchants  in  the  small  towns  out 
of  business  by  the  great  facilities  it  offers  to  the  mail-order 
houses. 

In  effect,  they  say.  Uncle  Sam  puts  his  delivery-wagon  at  the 
service  of  these  houses.  The  New  York  Commercial,  how- 
ever, sees  in  the  much-criticized  zone  system  a  factor  that  will 
limit  this  tendency. 

But,  as  the  critics  of  the  new  postal  service  are  reminded  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  the  law  which  inaugurates  it  recognizes  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  reform  and  makes  special  provision 
for  changes  and  readjustments  as  the  need  becomes  evident. 
A  clause  gives  the  Postmaster-General,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  authority  to  "reform 
from  time  to  time  ...  the  classification  of  articles  mailable, 
the  weight  limit,  the  rates  of  postage,  the  zones,  and  other 
conditions  of  mailability  under  this  act."  A  " cash-on-delivery  " 
arrangement,  we  are  informed,  is  temporarily  withheld  so  as  not 
to  complicate  the  problem  of  getting  the  service  started.  Thus 
"while  the  service  may  limp  at  the  outset,  lime  and  experience 
will  correct  its  imperfections,"  predicts  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  and  even  if  all  the  benefits  expected  from  it  do 
not  appear  at  once,  "they  will  be  realized  later  on."  "There 
will  be  no  backward  steps,"  adds  the  same  paper;  and  in  this 
connection  the  Railroad  Man' a  Magazine  points  out  that  "forty- 
three  foreign  countries  already  have  a  parcel-post,  and  there  is 
no  record  of  any  foreign  country  ever  having  discontinued  such 
a  service  after  having  started  it." 

The  New  York  Clobe  is  among  the  papers  convinced  that  the 
parcel-post  is  "destined  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  cost 
of  living,"  and  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  argues  that  in  addition 
to  reducing  the  high  cost  of  li^^ng  to  the  extent  of  the  middle- 
man's  profits  it   will  increase   production  by  stimulating  the 


"back-to-the-land"  movement.     And  in  the  Portland  Oregon ian 
we  read : 

"There  can  be  noquestion  that,  properly  managed,  the  ])arcel- 
post  can  be  operated  more  economically,  at  lower  rates  and  with 
greater  efficiency  than  the  express  l)usiness.  It  will  r(>ach  every 
corner  of  the  country,  however  remote,  which  is  reached  by  a 
rural  mail-carrier,  while  there  are  wide  stretclies  of  country 
untouched  by  express.  By  the  u.se  of  stamps  it  will  avoid 
the  complicated  and  costly  system  of  accounting  used 
by  express  companies.  The  Post-otfice  Dei)arlment  already 
has  the  organization  and  meclianism  necessary  and  needs 
but  to  expand  tlicm  {o  handle  the  increased  business.  There 
will  remain  to  the  express  companies  a  large  vohime  of  busi- 
ness in  carrying  i)arcels  exceeding  the  postal  limit  of  weight 
and  size,  and  in  carrying  goods  in  l)ulk,  as  well  as  their  banking 
and  mone^- -order  ))usiness.  There  will  be  cases  wiiere  they  <'an 
conthuie  to  carry  parcels  weighing  eleven  pounds  or  less  in  com- 
petition with  th<!  parcel-po^^t .  The  exi)ress  companies  will  not 
be  driven  out  of  business — not  yet — altho  it  is  i)rol)able  that  the 
weight  limit  of  the  parcel-post  will  gradually  be  increased  until 
it  apjjroaches  that  of  Germany,  110  pounds,  or  of  Belgium.  132 
l)ounds 

"The  parcel-post  is  a  step  even  greater  in  importance  than  the 
l)ostal  savings-bank  in  making  the  postal  service  a  real  servant 
of  the  people,  enabling  them  to  do  their  business  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  ease.     It  is  a  long  stride  in  national  cooperation." 

The  new  system  means  simply  the  extension  of  the  prest-nt 
fourth  class  of  mail  matter  to  permit  the  mailing  of  i)arcels 
weighing  as  much  as  eleven  pounds  (instead  of  being  limited  to 
four  pounds,  as  at  present),  and  the  substitution  of  a  sliding 
scale  of  rates  according  to  distances  for  the  flat  rate  of  "one  cent 
an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof."  Packages  mailed  must  not  be 
greater  in  size  than  seventy-two  inches  in  length  and  girth  com- 
bined, and  must  carry  special  parcel-post  stamps.  They  will  be 
mailable  "only  at  post-offices,  branch  offices,  lettered  and  local- 
named  stations,  and  such  numbered  stations  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  postmaster."  Articles  which  may  not  be  sent  by 
parcel-post  include    intoxicating  liquors  of   all  kinds;     poisons; 
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poisonous  animals,  insects,  or  reptiles;  explosives  of  every  kind; 
inflammable  articles,  including  matches;  infernal  machines,  pis- 
tols, or  revolvers;  disease  germs;  any  obscene,  defamatory,  or 
scurrilous  matter  now  prohibited  by  law;  live  or  dead  animals,  or 
birds  or  live  poultry;  raw  hides  or  pelts;  or  anything  having  a 
bad  odor.  Books  and  printed  matter,  which  belong  in  the 
third  class,  will  not  be  carried  at  parcel-post  rates. 
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WHITELAW  REID 

MORE  THAN  A  TOUCH  of  roinanop  appears  in 
"the  upward  stride  of  a  poor  boy,  born  in  an  obscure 
town  in  Ohio,  to  the  highest  position  in  American 
journahsm,  to  posts  of  the  most  intimate  confidence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country,  and  finally  to  the  most  coveted  position  in 
the  American  diplomatic  ser^•ice."  So  the  New  York  Herald 
thinks,  and  several  other  newspapers  agree  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  which  declares  that  to-day  the  thing  about  White- 
law  Held  which  most  interests 
the  people  of  this  country  is  the 
way  "  his  whole  life  ran  parallel 
with  American  achievement  in 
a  great  period,  and  exemplified 
American  endeavor."  Mr.  Reid 
was  known  to  the  world  at  large 
cliieHy  as  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  and, 
in  the  words  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  as  "  by  far  the 
most  experienced  diplomatist 
in  our  service."  Without  some 
of  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
such  Ambassadors  as  Choate, 
Hay.  Lowell,  Adams,  Everett, 
and  Irving.  Mr.  Reid  appeared 
to  the  British  public  as  their 
peer.  In  a  leading  article  the 
London  Times  says: 

"Mr.  Reid  has  stood  the  test, 
which  is  the  final  test  for  an 
Ambassador — the  judgment  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  .sent. 
He  has  abundantly  upheld  the 
great  traditions  of  the  post 
which,  we  are  pleased  to  think, 
Americans  regard  as  the  blue 
ribbon  of  their  diplomatic  .ser- 
vice and  which  a  long  array 
of  statesmen,  eminent  for  their 
abilities,  renowned  for  their 
literary  gifts,  and  distinguished 
for  their  social  charm,  have 
rendered  illustrious." 


No  less  grateful  to  American 
ears  are  tl-ie  words  used  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  in 
proposing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  that  a  British   warship 

"con\ey  the  body  of  the  late  Ambassador  to  his  native  land." 
"Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,"  said  Premier  Asqiiith,  '"brought  to  the 
discharge  of  the  manifold  and  exacting  duties  of  his  office  the 
gittlicnd  experience  of  a  veteran  in  i)ul)lic  affairs,  the  endow- 
ments of  a  mind  of  the  highest  culture,  social  gifts  of  the  most 
genial  and  g(;nerous  kind,  k<'eii  sympathy  with  all  the  many 
sides  of  our  British  life,  a  mind  always  open  and  receptive,  and 
the  warmest  of  hearts." 

Conspicuous  as  were  the  dii)l()matic  posls  held  by  Whitelaw 
Reid,  for  he  was  Alinister  to  France  and  member  of  the  com- 
mission which  negotiated  the  peace  treaty  lu-twcen  the  I'nited 
.Stales  and  Spain  before  accepting  the  British  aitil)assa(lorship, 
many  nevertheless  agree  with  the  Brooklyn  SttiiKlard-rnioii 
thai  lie  "will  be  longer  and  l>etter  remeinben'd  as  a  journalist 
than  as  a  diplomat."  His  death,  notes  the  \(>w  York  World, 
I'h'aves  in  American  journalism  few  conspicuous  men  whose 
experience  spans,  as  did  his,  all  tiie  troubled  years  since  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation."     Indeed,  remarks  The  Wall  Street  .fournal: 

"Of  all  that  treneration  of  personal  forces,  tlie  nnv  ct)nspicuous 


WHITELAW    KKID. 


IJorii  a  poor  hoy  in  rural  Ohio,  he  died,  at  thi'  age  of  7.5.  laden 
witl)  wealUi  and  honors.  Oi-oat  IJritain  grave  hiiti  a  state  funeral  in 
Westniinsler  Al)l)e.v,  and  i.s  .sending  his  Ixxly  Iionie  iu  a  crni.scr. 


figure  still  actively  at  work  is  Henrv  Watterson.  The  others 
have  departed — Greeley  and  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Samuel  Bowles 
and  Joseph  Medill,  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 
They,  in  a  large  measure,  were  the  embodiment  of  their  own 
papers,  and  people  read  their  editorial  columns  to  find  out  what 
their  individual  views  were.  This  editorial  prominence  has  sub- 
stantially disapi)eared.  Whitelaw  Reid  represented  that  con- 
ception of  the  editorial  idea  to  a  certain  degree,  just  ais  th*"  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer  did." 

Credit  is  given  to  Mr.  Reid  by  the  New  York  Evening.  Fast  for 
a  part  in  the  striking  rise  of  independent  journalism  in  this 

country-  since  the  Cu-iT  War. 
but  the  Springfield  Republican 
is  somewhat  less  eulogistic  of 
Mr.  Reid's  journalistic  career. 
The  Reptiblican  does  not  denj' 
Mr.  Reid's  "marked  abihty. 
resource,  and  technique"  as  a 
journalist,  but  it  dedares  that 
under  him  The  Tribune  "be- 
came like  other  papers  and 
ceased  to  represent  a  flaming 
evangel."  He  had  none  of  " '  the 
leadership  which  Greeley  ex- 
hibited," but  stood  by  his  party 
and  the  established  order. 
This  service,  adds  The  Re- 
publican, "was  temperament- 
ally agreeable  to  Mr.  Reid 
and  brought  him  such  honors 
as  he  enjoyed." 

The  Tribune,  to  wbieh  White- 
law  Reid  came  in  1868,  and  of 
which  he  acquired  control  in 
1872,  testifies  in  its  editorial 
columns  "to  the  breadth  of  his 
character,  to  the  range  of  his 
gifts,"  to  the  inspiration  needed 
"to  make  this  paper  what  it  is."' 
Looking  at  his  Hfe  in  its  largest 
aspect,  it  calls  him  "a  diplomat 
of  peace."  in  both  his  editorial 
and  ambassadorial  labors,.  The 
following  brief  account  of  the 
chief  events  of  Mr.  Reid's  life- 
time is  condensed  frojaai  The 
Tribune's  sketch: 


Whitelaw  Reid  was  bont  in 
Xenia,  Ohio.  October  27,  1837, 
and  was  graduated  from  Miami  University  iu  1856.  He  taught 
.school  for  one  year,  then  purcha.sed  \hv  Xenia  Acirs  and  edited  it 
for  thn^e  years.  Aftersupporting  Lincoln  in  the  campaign  of  1860. 
he  went  to  Columbus  as  a  free-lance  legislative  convspondent . 
When  the  war  oi)(>ned  he  went  to  the  front  as  war  correspondent 
of  the  (Mncinnati  Cazelle,  but  in  1862  went  to  Washington  where 
ho  was  employed  as  librarian  of  the  Houseof  Reprt>sentativesand 
.secretary  to  the  military  committee  of  the  Hou.se. 

In  1S()8  he  became  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Trihurir  under  Horace  Greeley,  and  in  1S6D  became  its  nuinaging 
editor.  In  the  1S72  campaign  7'/)<'  Tribune,  imder  his  direction, 
supi)orted  Mr.  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  In  1872.  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  R(>id  acciuired  conti\»l  of  The  Tribune  and  in 
tlu>  following  years  devoted  himself  to  it.  d<.>clining  several  diplo- 
matic positions. 

From  188*)  to  1S<»2  Mr.  Reid  wasMinisterto  France, n>tunung I o 
(liis country  to  be<'ome  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Vnce-I*resi- 
deiit  with  B(>njantin  IPxrrison.  In  1S<)7  he  was  special  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  io  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 
At  the  clo.se  of  tlu>  Spanish  War  he  was  one  of  the  five  Ignited 
States  commissioners  who  lielp»>d  to  negotiate  the  Trinity  of  Pims, 
and  to  his  inllueiice  is  commonly  attributtxi  our  talcing  over  the 
Philippine   Islands   from   Spain.      Iu  1892  he  was  siHvial  Am- 
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ba^sador  at  the  coronation  of  Kinf;  Fdward  VII.  In  100.")  ho 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Circat  Britain;  this  post  he 
retained  until  his  death  on  December  15. 


MR.  MORGAN'S  DENIAL  OF  A  MONEY 

TRUST 


A 


''  "  LL  THE  MONEY  in  Christendom  and  all  the  banks  in 
Christendom  could  not  control  mon(\v;  there  could 
be  no  Money  Trust,"  declared  J.  Pierpont  Morfran, 
testifying  in  Washington  last 
week  before  the  Pujo  Money 
Trust  Investigating  (Commit- 
tee. Since  to  the  popular  mind 
Mr.  Morgan  and  the  "Money 
Trust"  are  practically  synony- 
mous, it  may  be  assumed  that 
nobody  could  speak  with 
greater  authority  on  this  point. 
Yet  we  find  some  of  the  very 
l)apers  which  devote  pages  to 
reporting  his  emphatic  testi- 
mony confessing  in  their  edito- 
rial columns  that  they  are  still 
unconvinced  that  the  Money 
Trust  is  a  myth.  Others,  again, 
like  the  New  York  Tribune, 
are  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's assurance  and  to  dismiss 
the  idea  of  a  Money  Trust  as 
inherently  absurd.  The  star 
witness  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  if  he  wields  any  great 
power  in  the  world  of  business 
he  does  not  know  it  and  does 
not  feel  it;  that  he  sees  no 
menace  in  the  system  of  inter- 
locking directorates,  and  that 
"voting  trusts,"  as  a  rule,  re- 
sult in  good.  He  repudiates 
the  idea  that  his  control  of 
directors  in  a  number  of  the 
New  York  City  banks  give 
him  control  over  these  banks. 
His  direct  reference  to  the 
Money  Trust  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce: 


Bv  coHiio 


of  the  Nc\v  VmiK  "Tiilmi 


THE    EDITORS    OF    THE    TRIBVXK. 

Horace  Grcoloy.  who  founded  the  New  York  Tribunr  in  ISJI. 
associated  Whitelaw  Reid  with  himself  in  1SG8.  After  thedoiilh  of  Mr. 
Creeley  in  1S72  "the  yount?  man  in  the  tall  tower.  "  as  .Mr.  i{ei<l 
was  then  called,  became  editor  and  chief  proprietor  of  The  Tribune 
and  directed  its  policies  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


"I  would  rather  have  com- 
bination than  competition.     I 

like  a  little  competition,  but  I  like  combination  bett<>r.  I  would 
like  to  say  something  right  here  that  I  may  not  have  a  chance 
to  say  again;  without  control  you  can  not  do  a  thing.  Control 
is  the  important  thing.  Now,  you  speak  of  a  Money  Trust;  no 
man  can  get  control  of  all  the  money.  The  question  of  control 
is  personal  as  to  money  and  credit.  All  the  money  in  Chris- 
tendom and  all  the  banks  in  Christendom  could  not  control 
money.     There   could   be   no  Money  Trust." 

Even  if  a  man  did  have  the  power  to  sway  credit,  Mr.  Morgan 
went  on  to  say,  he  would  lose  that  power  the  moment  he  abused  it. 

The  fear  felt  bj^  his  critics  that  the  concentration  of  finkncial 
control  may  be  a  danger  is  seemingly  not  shared  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
In  fact,  his  answers  to  questions  on  this  point  show  a  state  of 
mind  miles  away  from  that  of  well-known  political  leaders  like 
Mr.  LaFoUette  or  Mr.  Br3'an.  For  example,  after  the  witness 
had  stated  in  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  Untermyer's  questions, 
that  he  and  George  F.  Baker,  as  a  majority  of  the  voting  trustees, 


iiaiue    the    directors    of    the    Soiitliern    Railway,    the    following 
dialog  occurred: 

"Q.  Don't  you  feel  that  in  a  sense,  when  it  comes  to  i.ssuing 
securities  of  that  company  and  fixing  the  prices  on  which  tiiey 
are  to  i)e  issued,  you  are  in  a  sense  dealing  with  yourselves? 

"A.   I  do  not  think  so 

"Q.   Do   you    not    think    it    woidd    be   entirely    feasible    that 
securities  of  such  corporations  shoidd  be  openly  marketed  and 
sold   by   competition,   just  as   securities  of   the   United   States 
(Jovernment  and  State  and  citv  governments  are  sold? 
"A.   T  do  not. 

''(.).   Do   you    not    think    there  should    be   some   competition 

between  tiie  banking  houses  or 
between  the  original  purchaser 
and  IIk'  company? 

"A.  \o,  1  should  think  not. 
"Q.   Do  you  think   it    is  for 
the  best   interests  of  the  com- 
pany that  it  should  have  only 
one  purchaser  availal^le? 
"A.   I  think  so." 

And  again: 

■Q.  Do  you  not  realize  that 
these  voting  trusts,  putting  into 
the  hands  of  one  or  a  few  men 
these  great  systems,  tends  to- 
ward enormous  concentration 
and  control? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

'■Q.  Do  you  not  think  if,  for 
instance,  you  are  tiie  \oting 
trustee  of  all  the  systems  of 
railrocids  in  the  United  States 
it  concentrates  a  great  deal  of 
control  in  you? 

■"A.  No.  sir,  it  would  not. 
That  can  not  be." 

Mr.  Morgan  denied  thai  he 
and  Mr.  Baker  dominate  the 
anthracite  roads,  and  immedi- 
atelj-  afterward  qualified  his 
denial  by  saying:  "  I  do  not 
tliink  we  do;  at  least,  if  we 
do,  I  do  not  know  it."  This 
led  to  the  following  remarkable 
interchange: 

"Q.  Your  power  in  any  di- 
rection is  entirely  unconscious 
to  you,  is  it  not? 

"A.  It  is,  sir,  if  that  is  the 
ca.se. 

"Q.  You  do  not    tliink  you 
have  any  power  in  any  depart- 
ment    of     industry      in      this 
country,  do  you? 
"A.   I  do  not. 
"Q.  Not  the  slightest? 
"A.  Not  the  slightest. 
"Q.  And  you  are  not  looking  for  any? 
"A.   I  am  not  seeking  it  either. 

■Q.  This   consolidation   and   amalgamation   of   .systems   and 
industries  and  banks  does  not  look  to  an\-  concentrations,  does  it? 
"A.  No,  sir." 

Asked  whether  he  believed  in  l)uying  up  competing  railroads, 
he  replied  that  the  question  was  general,  and  that  "we  take 
each  case  by  itself."     This  followed: 

■Q.  You  were  concerned,  were  yon  not,  in  the  efforts  to 
destroy  competition  between  the  (Ireat  Northern  and  the  North- 
ern Pacific  through  the  organization  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company? 

"A.   I  put  them  together. 

"Q.  You  mean  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  then  existing  com- 
j)etition  between  the  two  lines? 

"A.   I  suppose  that  was  it. 

"Q.   Do  you  think  that  is  justifiable? 

"A.  It  depenils  upon  each  particular  ca.se  by  itself. 
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THE    PROBE. 

— Paul  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


HIS    BURDEX. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE    DECEITFULNESS   OF    RICHES. 


"Q.  Take  that  particular  case.    What  would  be  j'our  justifica- 
tion for  destroying  that  competition? 
"A.  I  do  not  know." 

The  New  York  Sun  is  imprest  by  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
'•highly  competent  judgment"  the  monopoly  and  selfish 
domination  of  the  money  market  is  not  a  human  possibility. 
This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"His  frank  and  sometimes  surprized  answers  to  inquiries  by 
the  counsel  which  seemed  to  imply  an  illegitimate  use  of  the 
accident  of  'interlocking  directorates'  or  a  sinister  system  of 
supercontrol  over  funds  nominally  managed  by  fiduciary 
institutions  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  to  dissipate  the  popular 
misconceptions  on  this  subject  which  are  being  so  sedulously 
fostered  for  political  or  personal  reasons." 

Many  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  share  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  World  that  Mr.  Morgan's  testimony  does  not  alter 
the  aspect  of  the  facts  concerning  interlocking  directorates 
laid  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Scudder,  a  financial  expert. 
According  to  Mr.  Scudder's  figures  and  charts,  eighteen  financial 
institutions  in  New  York,  (Chicago,  and  Boston,  by  means  of 
interlocking  directorates,  have  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  134  corporations  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $25,325,000,000. 
What  have  been  referred  to  as  the  "big  five"  among  these 
eighteen —Morgan  &  Co.,  F'irst  National  Bank,  National  City 
Bank,  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  and  Bankers'  Trust  Company 
— are  credited  with  341  directors  in  112  corporations  having 
aggregate  resources  of  $22,245,000,000.  These  directorships 
are  in  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  railroads. 


public  utility  corporations,  and  producing  and  trading  cor- 
porations. At  the  center  of  these  ramifications,  it  seems,  is  a 
group  of  180  men.  The  Woiid,  after  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Scudder's  figures  have  not  been  challenged,  asks:  "If  these 
180  men  do  not  constitute  a  Money  Trust,  what  is  a  money 
trust?" 

It  is  often  said  that  a  money  trust,  if  it  existed,  would  have 
the  power  to  induce  a  panic.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  read  the  following  passage  from  President-elect  Woodrow 
Wilson's  recent  speech  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Southern 
Society: 

"They  say  the  new  Administration  may  disturb  business, 
but  it  will  not  disturb  business  except  as  it  disturbs  the  minds 
of  business  men.  A  panic  is  a  state  of  mind.  There  is  as 
much  wealth  in  the  country  on  the  day  after  a  panic  as  there 
was  on  the  day  before  it.  But  the  people  have  become 
excited  and  have  called  their  loans.     That  is  a  natural  panic. 

"But  there  are  unnatural  panics.  And  sometimes  panics 
occur  because  certain  gentlemen  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  wrong  thing  is  going  to  be  done.  I  have  heard  that 
certain  men  can  create  such  panics.  In  my  ignorance  of  Wall 
Street  I  do  not  know  about  tliis.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
machinery  is  in  existence  for  the  creation  of  such  panics.  But 
I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man 
living  who  dares  to  use  that  machinery  to  create  such  a  panic. 
And  if  any  one  attempts  it  I  promise  you  that  I  will  build  the 
gibbet  for  him  as  liigh  as  Ilaman's.  But  that  is  only  figuratively 
speaking.  What  I  will  do  will  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  him,  and  I  think  that  they  will  manage  to  cut  him 
to  the  quick.  With  their  eyes  open,  the  people  an.'  not  going  to 
let  any  man  do  such  a  thing." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Most  of  Until  arr-  nu'rely  etiitions  de  looks. — Boston  Transcript. 
EvEKY  little  merger  has  a  dissolution  all  its  own. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Wh.vt  a  pension-list  those  Balkan  .Mlics  are  goiiiK  to  have! — Columbia 

SKtIf. 

What  is  want<!d  in  lh«'  egR  market  is  .some  means  of  taking  the  age  out 
of  storag*'. — \ru    York  World. 

It  eost  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  *;J,01L'  to  bv  llrcd.  l)ut  the  shot  was  heard 
all  over  the  coimtry. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  the  Turks  refuse  to  meet  the  Greeks  in  London,  they  seem  unable  to 
escape  their  company  in  Kplrus.  -AVu-  York  .Sun. 

A  HEAP-LINK  announces  "Tremor  in  South  Carolina."  C.overnor  Blea.se 
has  evldepily  set  foot  on  his  native  .soil  again. — Svw  York  farming  Post. 


TiiULY  a  hard  coal  situation. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Turkey  will  reform."     Wliat.  again? — Boston  Transcript. 

The   words  "wool"   and   "(Unx-e"   have  come  to   be  synonyms  imder 
Seliedule   K. — Cliurli'ston   Xcws  and  Courier. 

Till';  sulTragette  wlio  threw  her  shoe  at   the  judge  cvrtainly  is  for  the 
Cause  with  lier  whole  sole. — A>ir  York  American. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carnegie  swears  off  liis  taxes  on  the  gnmnd  that  he's  an 
elcemosjiiary  Institution. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

.\i.Tiii)r<;n  one  can't    approve  of  the  language  of  Governor   Blease  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  him  iiut  up  stove-pipe. — Detroit  Xews. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  says  it  costs  him  $10  a  day  for  postage.     He  must 
be  writing  letters  explaining  how  it  all  happentxl. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


I  ri  l>'i  iKil  ii  liiLii    .\*'\v> 


TWO    AMERICAN    HEROES    OF    THE    TURKISH    CHOLERA    CAMP. 
Major  Ford.  U.S.A..  and  Mr.  Philip.  First  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy,  fighting  the  enemy  that  knows  no  armistice. 


TURKEY'S  ALARM  AT  PEACE  DEMANDS 


THE  SUBLIME  PORTE,  as  it  was  styled  by  the  Vene- 
tian Government,  seems  to  be  treml)ling  at  the  prospect 
of  a  hostile  Peace  Commission  gathered  in  London.  Will 
anything  be  left  lis  in  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa?  is  asked  by  the 
Turkish  press.  The  Balkan  States,  complains  the  Ikdum,  the 
leading  organ  of  Constantinople,  demand  the  surrender  of 
Tchataldja,  Adrianople,  Janina,  and  Scutari.  Only  Constanti- 
nople is  left  to  Turkey.  It  is  a  conspiracy,  declares  this  paper, 
and  it  says  indignantly  of  the  harsh  conditions  of  peace: 

"The  whole  movement  shows  that  these  conditions  were 
known  to  the  Powers  befor(>  they  were  jjresented  to  us.  That 
nothing  was  said  concerning  the  offer  to  the  Ottoman  Clovern- 
ment  of  such  conditions  as  these  certainly  merits  most  careful 
consideration.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  as  I  find  it  exprest  in  some 
Budapest  papers  that  1  have  read  to-day  that  after  this  nothing 
is  left  us  in  Europe. 

"The  time  is  not  remote  wdien  the  word  will  be  spoken  by 
each  of  those  great  Powers  concerning  our  territory  in  Asia  and 
Africa  also.  The  effort  to  make  us  accept  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  relating  to  European  Turkey  is  not  a  good  sign." 

There  will  result  from  this  Peace  Commission,  we  are  assured, 
merely  a  greedy  division  of  the  spoil  among  the  Balkan  king- 
doms, with  their  ten  millions  of  people,  and  the  "disinterested" 
outside  Powers.  Eriendless  Turkey  is  to  be  gobbled  up,  accord- 
ing to  these  words  of  the  Ikdam: 

"If,  as  the  results  of  peace,  not  only  these  ten  million  Balkan- 
ites  are  to  reap  advantage,  but  every  other  state  is  to  gain 
something  from  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  ui)on  us,  notii- 
ing  will  remain  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  either  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia  or  in  Africa.  From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Otto- 
man State  has  no  friend  left  in  Phirope." 

Somebody  told  the  Ikdam  editor  that  these  losses  would 
prove  like  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  and  would 
spur  on  Ti  rkey  to  take  the  path  of  progress  as  France  had  been 


stimulated  to  copy  progressive  (Jermany.  But  the  Turkish 
editor  solemnly  shakes  his  head  and  declares  that  the  forfeited 
domain  was  not  so  vital  to  France  as  the  Balkans  are  to  Turkey. 
Th(>  lo.ss  of  the  Balkans  is  a  prelude,  we  are  told,  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  pjUipire.  Besides  this,  how  will  Constan- 
tinople stand  the  peril  of  a  Balkan  navy? 

"If  Constantinople  and  its  environs  alone  are  left  to  us,  we 
can  no  longer  defend  them.  What  remains  will  in  a  few  years 
slip  out  of  our  hands 

"After  this  Bulgaria  and  Servia  will  possess  navies.  Greece 
will  strengthen  and  increase  her  navy,  and  the  Ottoman  State 
will  not  only  be  unable  to  d<'fend  Constantinoj)lt'  and  its  en- 
virons, but  it  will  be  impossible  to  defend  tlie  coast  ot  Anatolia 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  seas.  We  must  hereafter 
have  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  France  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend our  coast  lines  against  two  rivals.      Is  this  jxjssible?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  sliow  that  peace  founded  ui)on  such 
a  basis  as  the  abolition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  is  likely 
to  prove  pretty  risky  to  the  jxTmanence  of  weak  thrones  like 
those  of  Ferdinand  and  Peter,  whose  dynasties  can  only  sur\  ive 
by  alliance  with  Turkey.  Let  us  forget  our  hostilities,  urges 
the  Ikdam,  unite,  and  stand  as  a  i)halanx  against  the  greed  of 
European  chancelleries : 

"Will  the  Powers  that  support  tlie  Balkan  Stales  do  so  for 
a  mere  song?  When  some  millions  more  are  added  to  the  |)op- 
ulation  of  those  States,  great  rivalries  will  emerge  and  troubh-s 
ari.se.  Very  soon  Europe  is  again  in  confusion.  Therefore  I 
give  to  Bulgaria  and  her  allies  the  advice  they  gave  to  the 
Ottoman  States,  'Let  us  settle  t«'rms  of  peace  between  our- 
.selves.'  I  saj-,  'Don't  leave  the  Ottoman  State  waiting  in  d«'- 
pendence  on  other  people's  intervention.  Consider  Stamboul 
imi)artially.  For  the  security  of  your  own  future  you  can  find 
no  Power,  no  neighbor,  that  can  .serve  your  needs  better  than 
the  Ottoman  State.  Therefore  I  recommend  that  you  drop 
enmity  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  alliance  with 
the  Ottoman  State."     Let  the  Balkan  States  once  consider,  if 
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strong  and  friendly  states  exist  in  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey-,  what 
will  be  the  political  influence  and  the  economic  advantages  re- 
sulting to  those  States  themselves.  I  ask  the  special  attention 
of  Bulgarian  statesmen.  My  object  is  to  show  that  inconsid- 
erate action  that  will  needlessly  endanger  the  Ottoman  State 
is  not  an  intelligent  and  logical  course  to  pursue." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GENERAL  VON    GOLTZ'S   DEFENSE 

No  MAN  connected  with  the  Balkan  War  has  been  more 
abused,  pilloried,  and  called  to  account  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  than  the  accomplished  German  soldier. 
General  von  Goltz.  He  it  was  who  reorganized  the  Turkish 
Army,  he  it  was  who  armed  the  artillery  with  Krupp  guns, 
he  it  was  who  provided  the  German  rifles  to  the  infantry  of  the 
Sultan.  The  result  has  now  become  a  matter  of  historj'.  The 
Turks  have  been  defeated  and  crusht  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  so,  ask  his  critics,  who  but  this  German  doctor  of  armies 
is  to  blame?  The  cartoonists  have  found  in 
him  a  magnificent  subject  for  obloquy  and 
ridicule,  while  the  French  journals  of  the 
highest  character  exultingly  declare  that  the 
system  of  von  Moltke,  as  represented  by  von 
Goltz,  has  been  a  failure  in  contrast  to  the 
success  of  the  French  methods  as  illustrated 
in  the  repeated  triumphs  of  the  Bulgarians 
and  Servian  forces,  which  had  been  trained 
under  the  French  system. 

But  General  von  Goltz  has  undertaken  to 
vindicate  himself  and  to  explain  that  the 
Turkish  Army  w'as  under  his  training  for 
only  three  years.  "Such  a  short  time  was 
quite  insufficient  to  equip  an  army  for  the 
field;  even  if  the  preparation  had  gone  on 
without  the  least  interruption."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  he  was  not  accountable 
for  the  fact  that  the  Army  was  composed  of 
the  wrong  men.  To  quote  his  words  in  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna): 


army  without  some 
actual  experience  in  the 
field.  Now-  this  must 
lie  looked  upon  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the 
Turkish  defeats.  Even 
in  the  Corps  d'Elite 
four-fifths  of  the  men 
were  absolutely  destitute 
of  military  training.  This 
state  of  things  could  not 
be  changed  in  a  moment. 
The  criticism  of  the  press 
has  sjjoken  of  the  rot, 
decay,  inactivity,  and 
stupidity  of  the  Army 
organization,  but  this  is 
absurd.  It  was  not  be- 
cause the  Army  was  de- 
generate. It  was  simply 
that  the  young  soldiers 
of  the  Turkish  Army 
were  di-scouraged  by  the 


King  Ferdixaxd  (to  his  Berlin  Minister) 
— "  Well,  what  success  have  you  had  in 
Ciermany?" 

"  I  conveyed  your  warm  thanks  to  von 
Cioltz  for  the  Turkish  defeats." 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


Have  you  decided  to 


KlUI'P   .VtiENT- 

give  us  an  order?" 

Allies — "No;    we   arc  waiting   for 
answer  from   Turkey,    to   whom   you 


an 
rc- 


bad  weather,  the  bad  roads,  and   the  slow 
means  of  mobilization." 

The  General  goes  into  details  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  in  the 
various  military  positions  which  they  occu- 
pied in  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  He  says 
that  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign,  which 
he  himself  is  supposed  to  have  directed,  was 
suddenly  changed  for  reasons  with  which  he 
was  not  acquainted.     As  he  writes: 

"What  the  reasons  were  for  the  change 
of  plan,  whether  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
the  Turkish  forces  or  an  under-estimation  of 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  or  the  need  and 
desire  for  an  instantaneous  success,  or  lastly, 
w  hat  is  quite  possible,  diplomatic  influences, 
— remains  as  yet  a  secret  to  me  and  to  the 
world.  We  must  conclude  that  the  funda- 
mental error  of  trying  to  achieve  great 
things  with  inadequate  forces  was  fatal.  It 
is  true  that  the  secret  of  victory  lies  in 
taking  the  offensive,  but  the  beginning  must 
be  regulated  by  circumstances." 


"The  Turkish  Army  which  was  placed  in       ^"^^'''^  "'^  " 
the  field  against  the  Balkan  States  was  but 
an  armv  of  raw  recruits  which  could    not   be  made  into  a  nuil 


-Rire  (Paris'). 


political  differences 
two  separate  parties,  whose 
years.  Then  there  were  the 
lions   in    the  Armv,   due   to 


A    NEW    JOH    KOU   MOHAMMED. 
Il'.-i  now   time  for  hhn   to  take  the  (Yescent    hack   to  .\sia. 

— Simpi.icissimus  (M unicli). 


Among  the  minor  causes  of  the  Turkish 
disasters  von  Goltz  enumerates  the  natural 
among  the  officers  which  split  them  in 
reconciliation  would  have  taken 
"shake-ups"  or  regrading  opera- 
a  system  of  favoritism  which,  in 
many  instances,  dei)ri\ed  the  Army  of  officers  of  the  greatest 
ability.  Another  weakness  resulted  from  a  lack  of  military 
education  among  the  lower  officers,  which  prevented  them 
from  understanding  the  disposition  and  work  of  a  general 
staff.  (Jeneral  von  Golt/.  thinks  that  the  long  domestic  turmoil, 
which  iiad  tormented  the  minds  of  the  Turkish  people,  created  the 
desire  for  n\st  and  pea<'i'  and  caused  a  decay  of  militar\'  ardor. 
The  long,  decepti\e  hoi)es  of  peace  which  had  been  raised  by 
llic  negotiations  for  a  Inaly  hel\v(H'n  Turkey  and  Italy  also 
weakened  the  military  forces  of  Turkey  and  led  the  Turkish 
('io\ crnment,  three  weeks  bctore  the  war  broke  out,  to  dismiss 
from  the  colors  a  whole  contingent  of  actual  .service  troops  as 
w(>ll  as  the  mobilized  rvdif,  or  reserve  division,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  on  the  ideti  that  its  service  would  be  required 
to  repidse  a  po.ssibh^  Italian  landing. 

We  can  not  help  being  struck  by  the  dignity  with  which  the 
(Jeneral  i)u.sses  ovit  all  the  charges  of  incompetency  that  have 
liciii  made  against  him.  but  modestly  states  as  a  l)alan('e 
I  lie  real  (■\ils  of  the  Turkish  military  system  with  which  he  had 
been  l)r()Ught  in  contact  during  his  three  years  of  .service  in  i)re- 
|)aring  tiu-  Sultan's  Army  for  the  field. —  Translation  made  for 
1^11  K  Literary  Dujest. 
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A  CONSTANTINOPLE  CONSPIRACY 
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O  USP^  to  have  l)ra\c  arniii's  in  the  Held,  unless  you 
have  wise  counsels  at  home,"  ran  the  sturdy  Roman 
proverb.  The  Turks  appear  to  have  neither.  At  the 
very  n«oment  their  generals  are  heing  put  to  defeat,  their  eities 
captureil,  their  outposts  stormed,  the  |)arty  of  "  Union  and  Prog- 
ress" at  Constantinople  are  aeeused  of  plotting  at  strengthening 
their  position  by  assassination  and  e\-en  revolution.  A  straw 
may  show  which  way  a  single  gust  of  wind  l)lows,  altho  it  may 
not  have  e.xacily  the  steady  veracity  of  a  weathercock,  and  our 
quotations  from  *he  Armenian  press  can  only  give  us,  perhaps, 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  reign  of  rumor  and  terrifying  suspicions  that 
afflicts  the  public  mind  in  Stamboul.  The  incid<'nt  to  which  we 
refer  is  thus  spoken  of  by  tli<'  Fiizuulion  (Constantinople),  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Armenian  population,  in  "A  Government 
Statement,"  concerning  what  is  styled  "The  (Jreat  IMot  ": 

'It  is  impossible  to  read  without  horror  the  (lovernment's 
declaration  in  reference  to  the  plot  organized  by  the  Union 
and  Progress  party.  What  a  danger  we  haxc  l)een  exposed  to 
while  a.sleep!  The  military  authorities  state  that  they  have 
proofs  in  their  hands  to  the  etlect  that  the  Union  and  Progress 
party  had  taken  secret  measures  to  bring  about  a  forced  change 
in  the  administrative  regime,  by  throwing  bombs  at  His  Majesty, 
the  Sultan,  at  the  Minister  of  War  and  otlier  Ministers,  and  by 
bringing  about  mutiny  in  the  very  Army  which  at  this  moment 
is  fighting  against  a  foreign  enemy.  They  have  tried  to  seduce 
the  soldiers  by  accusing  the  present  Cio\-ernmen1  of  having 
sold  the  country  and  by  alleging  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  on  account  of  such  a  Government." 

The  people,  says  this  organ,  have  long  been  afraid  of  the 
machinations  of  a  political  organization  which  profest  to  be  aim- 
ing at  a  soimd  constitutional  i)olicy,  which  it  is  now  attempting 
to  change  into  despotic  absolutism.     To  quote  furth(>r: 

"The  intention  of  the  Union  and  Progress  party,  e\en  from  a 
re\ ohitionary  point  of  view,  is  to  l)e  condemiied.  They  are  found 
guilty  of  trying  to  found  their  rule  on  the  ruins  of  their  country. 
They  would  undertake  to  usiirj)  the  i)lace  of  a  (jo\-erninent.  de- 
feated in  war,  even  tho  that  woidd  mean  th«'  transference  of  the 


center  of  power  to  Konia  or  Broussa.  It  appears  that  the  pub- 
lic had  some  faint  idea  of  these  events  and  have  lately  grown 
afraid  of  disorder  in  Constantinople,  and  this  fear  in  turn  affected 
the  foreigners  and  caused  the  arrival  of  foreign  warships. 

"If  the  Union  and  Progress  party  were  really  constitutional, 
they  would  feel  obliged  to  await  the  result  of  tlie  war  and  then 
to  conduct  (heir  campaign  against  the  cai)inet  of  Kiainil  Pasha 
in  a  lawful  manner.  We  hope  that  the  cabinet  of  Kiamil  Pasha 
feels  its  heavy  responsibility,  not  only  in  protecting  the  country 
against  the  foreign  enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  in  taking  care 
not  to  bring  absolutism  to  the  (country,  as  happened  after  our 
defeat  in  the  war  with  Russia  in  1S7.S." — Tranxlation  made  for 
Thk   Litkk.\kv   Diokst. 


WHY  OUR   FARMERS  SEEK  CANADA 

THE  "AMERICAN  IXVASlOX  "  of  Canada  about  which 
from  time  to  time  '"some  one  raises  voice  to  heaven" 
is  a  meaningless  phrase,  says  Agnes  C  Laut  in  the 
Toronto  Saturday  Night.  This  writer  is  credited  with  being 
the  most  brilliant  woman  journalist  in  the  Dominion.  The 
railroad  magnat<>.  Lord  Strathcona,  styles  her  "a  woman  not 
only  with  ideas,  but  also  with  power  to  speak  them,"  and  she 
writes  impatiently  of  those  who  talk  as  if  the  days  had  returned 
when  "OO.OfK)  .\merican  soldiers  tramped  the  Canadian  border 
(in  lS12i  openly  bent  on  conquest  and  invasion."  She  believes 
that  Champ  Clark  and  his  followers  think  that  this  invasion 
means  '"the  depleting  of  the  Western  Middle  States"  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  invaders,  "who  come  back  again  (to  the 
United  States)  in  a  year  or  two  ruined,  wi.ser,  and  sadder  men." 
This  Canadian  journalist  has  been  asked  at  Washington  "to 
write  an  account  of  the  American  families  who  fail  to  make  good 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest."  But  she  has  been  unable  so  far 
to  discover  any  such  failures.  She  outlines  in  the  following  terms 
the  general  experience  of  the  American  immigrant  in  the 
Dominion: 

"The  average  Middle  West  American  .sells  his  farm  in  Iowa, 
or  Nebraska,  or  Wisconsin  for  from  STo  to  .SL^O  an  acre.  Then 
he  comes  to  Canada  and  homesteads  a  quarter  .section  for  each 


^':i:i-|fl 


SERVIA    AND    THE    TRIPLE    ENTENTE. 


They  helped  him  up — the  fact  is  plain but  will  they  help  him  down   again  ? 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 
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;idiilt  male  of  the  family.  His  r-apital  gives  him  facilities  for 
machinery,  fencing,  and  building;  and  if  he  sells  at  all,  it  is 
usually  to  an  PCnglishman,  at  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre — giving 
l.a-k  iiis  original  capital  intact  and  multiplied  by  from  ten  to 
lifty.  That  man  doesn't  go  back  tourist  or  prairie  schooner. 
If  he  goes  back  at  all,  he  goes  back  Pullman,  to  act  as  an  agent 
to  liring  more  settlers.     1  know  two  brothers  in  a  settlement  of 


SCUTARI.    WHICH    DEFIED    MONTENEGRO. 

It  lies  iimotiK  fortified  hills  which  the  Monteneprins  could  not  take.     They  hope  the 
Pence  Conference  will  give  them  what  they  could  not  win  by  force. 


Alb(Tta.  whose  success  with  640  acres  has  practically  led  to  the 
coming  of  9,650  people  from  their  home  State.  'Even  if  we  don't 
invest  one  dime,'  said  an  Iowa  Oerman  to  me,  'and  have  to  job 
round  to  earn  th(>  money  to  put  up  our  first  shack  and  fences, 
at  the  (>nd  of  the  homesteading  we  can  sell  for  at  least  $20 
an  acre;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  an  easier  way  for  a  young  single 
man  to  save  and  clear  $3,200  in  three  years,  I  would  like  to 
know  it.  Why,  when  I  tell  the  boys  back  home  that  wc  can  get 
such  land  for  nothing,  the.y  will  hardly  believe  it.  It's  so  dead 
easy  that  it  is  too  dead  easy.  Some  of  us  are  so  sure  of  our 
$3,(K)()  at  the  end  of  homesteading  that  we  plaster  a  mortgage 
on  our  land  for  living  expenses,  when  we  should  be  hustling  out 
in  the  railway  construction  camps  or  going  into  the  lumber 
camps  for  the  winter.  Why,  I  have  earned  $3  a  day  ever  since 
I  struck  the  country,  just  drilling  wells  for  settlers;  and  if  I 
coidd  not  do  that,  I  could  get  $2.50  a  day  in  the  lumber  camps, 
or  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  day  teaming  on  railway  construction.'  " 

The  American  complaint  about  the  failure  of  the  farmer  from 
Nebraska  or  Wisconsin  is  sufificiently  answered,  says  Miss  Laut, 
by  the  above  instance  of  success.  But  how  is  this  inroad  of 
Yankees  taken  by  Englishmen?  She  replies  to  this  question 
in  very  decided  terms: 

"When  the  Englishman  uses  the  term  'American  invasion,' 
it  usually  implies  dire  damage  to  the  Empire;  subversion  of 
monarchy;  pestiferous  democratic  poison,  as  The  Saturday 
Review  would  say;  'Canada  becoming  an  adjimct  of  the  United 
States,'  as  the  astute  (?)  Mr.  Taft  i)ut  it;  and  we  are  told  tliat 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Americans,  we  must  pour  in  British 
settlers  fasfas  the'sluiced  cubic  inches  of  an  irrigation  ditch. 
These  fears  are  all  long-range.  \o  man  but  Taft  down  in  Wash- 
ington, or  the  Siiliirdfiij  lieview  editor  over  in  London,  could 
<-herish  such  pure  b()gi(>s 

"Kather  than  criticize  'th('  American  iina.sion,'  the  English 
long-range  critic  should  really  commend  it;  for  it  is  paving  the 
way  for  English  development,  which  is  following  fast  as  the 
United  States  schemes  are  put  on  an  investment  basis.  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  'Americanizing'  as  long  as  the  pure  Cana- 
<lian  spirit  is  rampant  as  at   |)ns(nt." 

This  keen  Cj  nadian  writer  thin  comes  to  the  main  |)oint  of 
her  article.  Ei  glishmen  are  not  pioneers,  but  investors.  The 
American  buys  i  .  sell  after  he  has  improved  a  piece  of  property. 
The  Englishman  niys  sudi  property  for  the  sake  of  the  interest 
ne  receives  on  his  monc.\ .     Thus  we  read: 


"These  English  howlers  about  'the  American  invasion'  seem 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  English  settlers  never  have  been  and 
never  will  be  pioneers.  The  pathfinder,  the  trail-maker,  the 
chopper,  the  axman,  the  shovel  stiff  must  always  break  the  way, 
and  this  the  American  settler,  who  is  a  born  pioneer,  does. 
Kootenay,  Klondike,  Cobalt,  the  hinterlands  of  Peace  River, 
of  Athabasca,  of  North  Saskatchewan,  of  the  Upper  Thompson 
and  Nechaco  in  British  Columbia  have  .ill  been 
discovered,  exi)lored,  exploited  by  the  American 
and  Canadian  pioneer  first.  Then  the  English 
settler  comes  as  colonist  or  capitalist  to  stay. 
The  American  pioneer  glories  in  going  ahead  pen- 
niless to  match  his  wits  against  fate,  risks  his 
years  and  his  health  on  a  chance  of  making  $10,- 
000  out  of  nothing.  The  Canadian  .settler  goes 
in  only  when  he  is  sure  he  can  make  $2  out  of  $1; 
but  the  Englishmen,  like  a  wary  trout  on  the  bite, 
will  only  come  in  when  he  sure  of  a  percentage 
interest  on  in\estment. 

"Despite  the  loud  outcry  about  'American  in- 
vasion,' you  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact  that,  if  there, 
were  not  <S0(),000  Americans  frontiering  it  and 
pioneering  it,  there  would  not  be  800,000  JBritish 
settlers  coming  in  behind  them  as  permanent, 
plodding,  long-staying  colonists." 

The  real  undesirables  who  seek  a  living  in  Can- 
ada are  the  off-scourings  of  the  English  leisiu-ed 
class  who  have  lived  at  home  on  the  outskirts  of 
aristocratic  circles  and  wish  to  share  on  nothing 
a  year  the  life  described  in  his  memoirs  by  Lord 
Kossmore — an  Irish  peer  with  acres  of  farmland 
and  a  comfortable  rent-roll.  Of  such  immigrants 
Miss  Laut  writes: 

"Then  there  is  the  type  who  comes  out  to  farm,  playing  polo, 
A  lot  of  these  are  now  paying  $40  an  acre  for  raw  fruit  land  in 
British  Columbia  for  which  any  Canadian  or  American  Avould 
pay  only  $15  or  $'20.  There  are  the  type  of  women  coming  out 
to  earn  a  living  in  evening  dress.  I  have  a  friend  in  Vancouver 
whose  maid  paid  her  entire  month's  wages  in  duty  on  a  Christ- 
Tuas  present.  When  the  parcel  was  opened  it  contained  an 
elaborate  evening  dress. 

"  'Oh,  doctor,'  said  a  young  fellow  in  a  hospital,  'don't  tell 
me  this  arm  will  never  play  tennis  again?' 

"The  question,  not  the  crippled  arm,  was  pathetic.  We  could 
not  answer.     Tennis  did  not  mean  to  us  what  it  did  to  him. 


Sl  I.TAN — "  Well, 
sumo  fl.\!" 


Roosevelt,    wc  seoni    to   be   in   about   the 

— SitnpHcissimiis  (Munich). 


To  him,  it  was  the  line  of  d(Mnarkation  betw(>en  the  nuin  behind" 
a  desk  and  the  man  behind  a  counter;  and  he  clung  to  it  as  a 
Hindu  does  to  caste.  To  us  tennis  was  but  a  recreation  from 
the  zest  of  the  bigger  game  of  life. 
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"I  think,  too,  of  another  family  so  certain  of  the  superiority 
of  all  thinpfs  English  to  things  (^anadian,  that  they  used  to  send 
'home'  for  their  brooms  and  lamp  chimneys,  etc.,  when 
both  could  have  been  bought  at  a  mountain  town  not  fi\('  miles 
away.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not  'an  American  invasion'  the  West  fears,  but  the 
dumping  in  her  bread  line  of  those  who  failed  'to  make  good' 
before  coming  to  Canada." 


UNSETTLED   PORTUGAL 

No  iJTTLE  ANXIETY  over  the  condition  of  the  new 
KepubHe  of  Portugal  is  felt  by  its  friends,  and  especially 
by  Portuguese  citizens  who  have  expected  a  great  many 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  country  under  Republican 
regime  and  have  failed  to  see  them  materialize.  Angel 
Marvaud  says  in  the  Quesliones  Diplomaliques  ct  Colo- 
niales  (Paris)  that  it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  sincere 
sj'mpathj'  which  Frenchmen  feel  for  Portugal  that  lead 
him  to  point  out  without  attempt  at  concealment  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  Republic.  "If  Portugal," 
says  this  writer,  w'ho  is  a  speeiaUst  on  Portuguese 
domestic  affairs,  "continues  much  longeron  her  present 
course,  she  is  likely  to  be  confronted  by  the  direst 
catastrophe."  He  points  out  first  of  all  the  terrible 
instability  of  the  Government : 

"Between  October  11,  1911,  and  October  12,  1912, 
no  less  than  three  cabinets  have  succeeded  each  other 
at  Lisbon,  and  this  ministerial  instability  is  the  plainest 
proof  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Portuguese  ministries 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  peace  among  the 
parties,  while  at  the  same  time  the  gravity  of  the 
present  circumstances  would  naturally  impose  such 
peace  upon  them  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

"In  this  regard  the  new  regime  does  not  appear  to 
have  profited  in  any  way  from  the  lessons  of  the 
monarchy.  The  same  miserable  intrigues  still  prevail, 
the  same  base  ambitions  among  politicians,  the  same 
bitter  hatred  between  individuals  who,  ne^'ertheless, 
profess  to  be  inspired  by  a  common  ideal.  While  they 
were  in  the  opposition  the  Republicans  were  brave  and 
strong  as  a  parliamentar3'  party.  To-day  they  show 
themselves  as  incapable  as  their  adversaries  were  of  work- 
ing out  any  of  the  reforms  promised  to  the  country." 

This  writer  then  proceeds  to  the  details  of  the  present  in- 
quietude which  reigns  throughout  Portugal.  He  tejls  us  of  a 
discovery  of  a  plot  fomented  by  the  extreme  Republicans  at 
Oporto.  These  gentlemen  thought  the  present  Government  did 
not  move  fast  enough.  He  tells  how  the  father  of  Afonso, 
head  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  recently  forced  to  draw  his 
revolver  on  leaving  the  Parliament  house  amid  a  shower  of 
stones.  He  describes  scenes  in  which  fisticuffs  reigned  in  the 
Chamber  during  a  dispute  concerning  the  sentence  passed  upon 
certain  conspirators  against  the  State.  Then  he  dwells  upon 
the  monarchical  risings  which  resulted  in  the  random  arrests 
which  crowded  with  prisoners  the  forts  of  Lisbon  and  the  ships  of 
war  anchor(!d  on  the  Tagus.  Amid  the  confusion  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  legation  and  his  wife  were  arrested,  and  an  English 
lady  was  imprisoned  at  Lisbon,  and  only  the  strongest  protests 
of  the  British  Government  secured  her  release. 

"These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  regime,  torn 
asunder  by  the  dissensions  of  its  own  party,  is  no  longer  certain 
as  to  what  weapon  it  can  rely  upon  in  confronting  its  enemies. 
Nor  is  its  alarm  unfounded.  Never  before,  even  in  the  most 
critical  moments  of  the  monarchy,  has  Portugal  found  itself 
entangled  in  more  serious  difficulties.  One  of  these  difficulties 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  changes  in  name  and  in  method,  the  political 
w^orld  of  Portugal,  as  far  as  Ave  ha\e  examined  it,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sensibly  ameliorated.  A  great  number  of 
secret  committees  and  the  influence  of  carbonarii  in  the  councils 
of  the  Government  all  point  to  a  certain  preponderance  of 
revolutionary'  power.  The  present  ministry  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  these  organizations,  and  no  government  has  made  a  louder 


boast  of  democracy  while  at  the  same  time  haxing  recourse  to 
the  most  tyrannical  proceedings." 

Dr.  Marvaud  speculates  uj)on  the  final  outcome  of  this  state  of 
things.  The  aristocracy  has  forsaken  Portugal  and  is  spending 
money  in  other  countries.  The  capitalists,  while  not  deserting 
Portugal  in  person,  have  placed  their  funds  in  secure  foreign 
investments.  While  the  ii()l)!c  and  the  rich  are  thus  giving 
Portugal  up,  is  there  any  hope  of  a  Royalist  re\-ival  through  the 
working  classes?  Not  without  financial  and  (lij)lomatic  aid 
from  abroad,  thinks  this  writer. 

A  brighter  picture,  however,  is  presented  by  the  Paris  Temps, 
which  prints  a  sixteen-page  folio  illustrated  review  of  the  present 
condition  of  Portugal  from  a  political,  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  colonial  staudpoiut.     The  WTiter  of  this  optimistic  article 


ISLANDS  AND  PENIN.SULAS  TURKEY  HAS    LATELY  LO.ST. 

has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  assure  himself  of  the  facts 
and  figures  in  the  case.  Nor  does  he  conceal  from  his  readers 
the  difficulties  which  the  new  Government  has  had  to  encounter 
in  the  risings  of  the  Royalists,  the  financial  confusion  in  which 
the  monarchy  left  the  treasury,  and  the  labor  strikes,  which 
caused  at  one  time  so  much  anxiety.  But  he  dwells  impressively 
on  the  real  loyalty  of  the  Portuguese  people  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Republic  and  concludes: 

"In  a  few  months  the  revolutionary  movement  .showed  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  that  history  has  had  to  record. 
The  men  who  represent  the  Government  exhibited  a  really  pro- 
digious activity.  In  a  few  months,  by  a  .series  of  laws,  decrees, 
and  regulations  of  a  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
character,  the  former  regime  was  absolutely-  swept  away  and 
Portugal  took  rank  among  the  democracies  of  the  world.  Since 
then  there  have  been  manj'  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic.  But  in  the  verj-  moment  when  one 
might  believe  that  the  people  so  severely  tested  by  consecutive 
disasters  had  lost  faith  in  the  Republic,  the  town  of  Lisbon, 
on  hearing  of  the  incursion  of  the  Royalists  in  the  North,  aroused 
itself  to  a  man  with  a  magnificent  burst  of  enthusiasm.  The 
people  and  the  army  united  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 
And  thus  in  less  than  two  years  the  Republic  has  sucrteeded 
not  onlj'  in  satisfying  the  consciences  but  even  in'  gaining  the 
hearts  of  those  who  henceforth  will  be  its  faithful  adherents. 
The  tendency  of  the  elements  now  predominating  in  the  (iovern- 
ment  of  the  Republic  is  to  maintain  the  middle  course  between 
the  reactionaries  and  the  violent  demagogs.  This  course  of 
action  can  not  fail  to  enlist  in  the  services  of  the  new  regime 
all  the  moderate  and  conservative  forces  of  the  Portuguese 
nation." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Litkrarv  Dkjk.st. 


INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  FROM  FLY-BITES 


ASlCJll  OF  ItELlKF  may  ofleii  have  escaped  readers  of 
the  ravages  of  tlie  deadlj'  tsetse  fly  of  Central  Africa, 
-  and  of  the  terrible  "sleeping  sickness"  transmitted  by 
its  l)ite,  as  they  have  thought  of  the  freedom  of  our  country  from 
such  scourges.  They  will  be  astonished  and  possibly  terrified 
to  learn  that  we  harbor  in  our  stables  a  near  relative  of  the  tsetse, 
of  blood-sucking  habits,  which  transmits  a  disease  no  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  lethargy  of  Uganda.  This  insect  is  the  common 
stable-fly  or Stomoxi/.s  calcilrd/is. 
and  the  disea.se  is  acute  polio- 
myelitis, commonly  called  '"in- 
fantile paralysis."  The  discov- 
ery that  this  fly  is  responsible 
for  the  si)read  of  poliomyelitis, 
hitherto  unexplained,  is  due  to 
an  investigation  set  on  foot  by 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  and  carried  on  largely 
in  Harvard  University.  Says 
The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
(Boston,  November  20) : 


by  infected  stable-flies  was  infantile  paralysis  by  injecting 
another  set  of  monkeys  with  a  culture  from  the  monkeys  bitten 
by  the  flies.  Thus  the  proof  that  the  fly  carries  the  virus  of  the 
disease  is  complete."  ' 

The  stable-fly,  which  has  thus  proved  so  dangerous,  is  much 
like  the  house-flj-,  to  which  it  is  closely  related  and  for  which  it 
is  frequently  mistaken.  It  differs,  however,  in  habits,  structure, 
and  distribution.     The  adult  fly,  we  are  told,  feeds  exclusively 

on  blood,  biting  various  ani- 
mals, and,  less  commonly, 
iuiman  beings.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  particularly  pes- 
tered bj'  them  during  late  sum- 
mer, and  hence  the  flies  are 
more  common  in  the  country, 
or  near  stables  or  barns  in 
cities  or  towns.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  however,  the 
fly  occurs  almost  everywhere. 
We  read  further: 


'I'll-  irii\:inl  Ahllil 


"The  investigation  aimed  to 

determine  whether  there  were 

any  insects  whose  habits  fitted 

in  with  the  distribution  of  the 

disea.se,  both  in  time  and  place. 

as  shown  by  the  tabulations  of 

the  cases  by  the  State  Board 

of  Health.     Study  of  the  cases 

showed     that     they    occurred 

during  the  summer  and  earl> 

autumn,    growing     more    fre- 

riiient  after  the  middle  of  the      • 

summer,  and  lasting  until  well 

on  toward  cold  weather.    There  were  .so  many  isolated  cases  that 

contact  was  .soon  seen  to  be  an  improbable  mode  of  transmission. 
■•The  investigators  turned,   therefore,   with   some  confidence 

to  the  theory  of  an  insect  carrier.     Starting  from  a  complete  list 

of  thr  biting,  })l()od-sucking,  and  household  insects  which  by  their 

habits  seemed  suited  to  carry  infection,  their  first  step  was  to 

eliminate  all  those  which  did  not  satisfy  these  conditions.     Such 

insects  as  (leas  and  bed-bugs  wer(>  ruled  out  because  many  cases 
of  infantile  i)aralysis  occurred  in  hou.seholds  where  these  insects 
are  unknown,  and  the  scattering  occurrence  of  the  di.sease  did 

not  agree  with  the  non-traveling  habits  of  these  insects.     Others 

that  cause  painful  bites  were  ruled  out,  since  histories  of  such 
bites  were  not  obtained  in  the  nuijority  of  cases.  By  such 
reasoning  it  was  possibl..  tentatively  to"  eliminate  all  "insects 
except  one.  llx' common  slai)le-fly.  This  insect  seemed  to  sal i.sfy 
all  the  conditions  made  by  (he  distribution  of  the  cases,  so  that 
a  strong  probability  was  established  that  llie  stable-flv  is  the 
means  by  which  infantile  |)aralysis  is  carried  from  one  p"erson  to 
another. 

"The  next  .step  was  to  see  by  experiment  whether  the  disease 
••ouid  l>e  transmitted  by  this  insect,  under  conditions  which 
could  be  absolutely  controlled.  .  .  .  The  residls  have  shown 
that  it  can. 

"Monkeys  were  lirsi  infected  with  the  disease  bv  injection 
and  then  allowed  to  be  bitten  by  stable-llies.  .\fter  the  necessary 
interval  these  flies  were  allowed  to  bite  other  monkevs. 
After  they  were  bitt«>n  by  Mh-s  wliidi  had  bitten  other  monkeys 
already  inf.'cted,  they  exhibited  all  the  svmploms  of  the  disease 
in  SIX  ca.ses  out  nf  twelve.  This  established  the  r,i,.t  ||,at  th<- 
disease  coidd  be  carried  by  (he.se  insects. 

"N'o  princi|)le,  however,  is  regard.'d  as  scienliticall.\  t  slai)lishe(l 
unid  It  has  been  cotdirmeil  through  repetition  of  t  he  e\perim<>nls 
by  other  observers.     Acr.,.rdingly  at  the  rcpiesl  of  Dr.  Uo.senau 

)r.s.  An(hr.s<.n  and  Kn.sl,  of  the  l'ul)lic  Health  and  Marim« 
Hospital  Service  at  Washingtcui.  wc.rking  on  the  basis  of  the 
tacts  attani.<l  at  the  Medical  School,  repeated  the  exi)eriment 
an.l  i.roved  iIk.i  the  disease  which  d.'velope.l  in  monkevs  bitten 


lii    l!llll,-till,"    Uu^lol. 

THE    I''LY    THAT    SPREADS    IXFAXTI LK    PA  K  ALV.SI.S. 
Stoinoxys  Calcitrans.     (Seven  times  the  natiii-iil  .size.) 


"Altho  the  flies  are  found 
near  human  habitations,  they 
do  not  enter  houses  so  com- 
monly as  does  the  ordinary 
house-fly,  but  rather  remain  in 
open  and  sunny  places,  except 
when  attracted  elsewhere  to 
feed.  Their  normal  food  con- 
sists of  the  blood  of  mammals, 
and  during  its  lifetime  each  fly 
feeds  every  two  or  tliree  days, 
perhaps  oftener,  upon  some 
warm-blooded  animal.  The 
habit  of  this  insect  of  staying 
out  of  doors  in  good  weather 
has  gnen  rise  to  the  popular  tradition  that  house-flies  bite  be- 
fore a  rain,  which  is  ba.sed  upon  the  fact  that  at  such  times  the 
stable-fly  is  more  apt  to  come  indoors.  It  bites  more  eommonlv, 
howe\er,  out  of  doors  and  in  bright,  sunny  weather.  It  has  been 
known  to  bite  sometimes  at  night  near  an  electric  light. 

"The  stabl(>-fly  appears  early  in  the  spring  and  becomes 
nuich  more  abundant  after  midsummer,  and  persists  inconsider- 
able numbers  late  into  the  fall,  after  the  house-flv  has  begun 
rapidly  to  disappear. 

"Both  sexes  are  blood-suckers  and  become  greatlv  swollen 
when  allowed  to  feed  unmolested.  When  thus  engo'rged  they 
remain  sluggish  for  a  time  and  are  apt  to  rest  with  the  wings 
somewhat  mor<>  widely  spread  apart  than  the  house-fly,  and  with 
tlie  body  more  distinctly  elevated. 

"  If  one  of  the  flies  is  closely  examined  from  above  as  it  rests 
in  this  position,  the  proboscis  can  be  seen  projecting  horizontally 
like  the  tip  of  a  fine  black  pin  directly  forward  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  head.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  i)roboscis  is  .seen 
lo  emerge  from  the  lower  sid,>  of  the  head  and  then  bend  forward 
at  right  angles  for  a  distance  about  the  height  of  the  head,  in 
shap.-  somewhat  lik<'  a  bayonet.  When  sucking  blood  the 
proi>oscis  is  straightened  .so  that  it  projo-cts  directlv  downward 
irom  Its  at(achm..n(  to  the  ht-ad.  Since  in  the  house-fly,  when 
It  IS  at  rest.  Ih..  mouth  parts  never  project  so  as  to  be  vi.sible 
Irom  above,  the  two  species  can  be  thus  distinguished 

"The  contn.l  of  the  stable-fly  will  probablv  prove  as  diflicult 
as  I  hat  ol  th,.  hoiise-tly.  and  its  eradication  is  obviously  impos- 
sil.l.'.  The  ordinary  fly-traps  and  sticky  flv-papers  which  have 
proviMi  .so  iisefnl  HI  ,l,.a!ing  with  the  hous.-flv  are  of  no  practical 
beneht  in  combating  the  stable-tly,  since  it  is  not  attracted  to 
(he  resinous  coating  of  the  i)aper,  nor,  since  its  onlv  food  in  the 
adult  condition  is  the  blood  of  living  animals,  can  i"t  be  tempted 
into  traps  The  •coming  and  going'  lly-traps  devised  bv  Pro- 
tes.sor  Hodge,  however,  will  undoubtedly  catch  large  numbers  of 
>siomo.r,/s  if  attached  to  tli.>  doors  and  windows  of  stables  and 
Darns.  The  most  important  control  must  undoubtiHllv  depend 
"P'.n    the   hu'\    that    the  sp^vies  <levelops   in   manure,  "decaving 
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grass  cuttings,  etc.  To  take  care  of  these  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  stahle-fly  from  breeding  in  them  is  a  very  diHieiilt 
matter.  Nevertheh'ss  ii  should  be  i)ossil)le  to  develop  methods 
which  will  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  breeding  pUu'es  for  this 
fly,  which  is  now  known  to  be  so  dangerous  to  luiman  beings." 


HOW  A  BRICK  CHIMNEY  FALLS  The  accompanying  snap- 
shot of  a  tall  factory  chimney  obeying  the  call  of  gravitation  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  taking  down  such  a  chim- 
ney it  is  customary  to  cut  away  the  masonry  just  above  the  bas*- 
and  insert  wooden  wedges  and  timbers.  The.se  are  usually 
covered  with  some  inllammable  material, 
so  that  the  whole  underpinning  can  be  set 
on  fire  and  allow  the  chimney  to  toi)ph' 
over.  This  we  are  told  l\v  a  writer  in 
The  Engineering  Record  (New  York.  De- 
cember 7),  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"When  a  well-built  cliiinmy  falls  fn»iii 
this  cause  the  motion  begins  at  the  bot- 
tom and  the  toj)  drags  back,  like  the  tip 
of  a  whip  when  it  is  swung  quickly.  This 
effect  of  inertia  finally  results  in  the 
breaking  of  the  chimney  long  before  it 
reaches  the  ground.  At  the  raxing  of  a 
chimney  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently,  the 
photographer  of  The  Erening  Xew.s  of  that 
city  was  luckj'  enough  to  get  the  accom- 
panying picture  of  the  chimney  just  as  it 
was  lieginning  to  break.  The  picture  is 
an  unusual  illustration  of  certain  principles 
of  applied  mechanics  which  students  some- 
times find  it  difficult  to  grasp,  and  may 
prove  of  interest  to  instructors  in  engineer- 
ing schools." 
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GENESIS  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPH  -  An 
interesting  anecdote  of  Edison's  invention 
of  the  phonograph  appears  in  The  Ameri- 
can Exporter.    Says  this  paper: 

"Long  before  Thomas  A.  Edison  had 
become  widelj'  famous,  in  other  words, 
when  in  1877  he  was  engaged  in  develop- 
ing and  improving  the  telephone,  he 
noticed  that  in  the  transmitter,  which  has 
since  borne  his  name,  when  the  voice  was 
directed  against  the  face  of  th(!  disk  the 
vibrations  would  cause  the  pin  attached 
to  prick  his  fingers  or  indent  any  soft 
substance  held  near  it.  He  stored  this 
fact  away  in  his  mind,  but  it  suggested 
nothing  of  special  interest  to  him.  Even 
b<>fore  that  time  he  had  perfected  an  in- 
vention for  the  automatic  repetition  of 
telegraph  messages,  consisting  of  an  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  the  dots  and 

dashes  of  the  original  message  were  recorded  in  a  series  of 
indentations  on  the  strip  of  paper  which  afterward  could  be 
fed  into  a  sending  ma<*hine,  and  thus  tin-  famous  inventor 
recorded  another  link  um-cjiinected  but  important.  An  assistant 
of  Edison,  in  speaking  about  the  talking-machine,  once  said: 
'I  remember  that  Edison  had  l)een  working  at  his  bench  in  tlif 
laboratory  nearly  all  day,  silent  for  the  most  part.  Quite  sud- 
denly he  jumped  up  and  said  with  some  excitement,  "By  George, 
I  can  nuike  a  talking-machine!"  Then  he  sat  down  again  and 
drew  the  designs  of  his  proposed  machine  on  a  slip  of  yellow 
paper.  I  don't  think  it  took  above  ten  miniites  altogether." 
A  model  of  this  machine  was  made  within  thirty-six  hours  at  a 
cost  of  .§8. 

"  It  was  fitted  with  tin  foil,  and  Mr.  Edison,  turning  the 
handle,  spoke  into  the  mouthpiece  the  nursery  rime  be- 
ginning 'Alary  had  a  little  lamb.'  Then  he  set  the  reconhT 
back  to  the  starting  place  and  again  turned  the  cylinder.  To 
the  astonishment  and  even  awe  of  everybody  the  maehine  began 
to  repeat  in  a  curious  metalUc  but  distinct  voice,  'Mary  had  a 
little  lamb.'  " 
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A  lucky  snapsliot  of  a  factory  chimney  at 
the  instant  of  collapse. 


THE  "STRANGE  VOICES"  OF  THE  DEAF 

IT  IS  OFTEN  POSSliiLE  to  recognize  deafness  by  an  odd 
or  unnatural  qiuility  of  the  voice.  This  is  esptt-ially  the  case 
with  those  deaf  from  l»irth,  who  have  been  taught  to  speak 
without  the  natural  aid  of  their  own  ears.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  this  is  due  either  to  actual  impairment  of  the  voice,  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  defective  hearing,  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  speaker  has  been  unalile  to  use  his  powers  of  imitation 
as  normal  learners  dtj.  We  are  told  by  .V.  .).  Story,  an  F^nglish 
e\I)ert.  writing  in    Volla   (Washington,   D«'cemberj,  a  iiiiiga/.ine 

devoted  to  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak,  that 
this  "unearthly"  tone  of  the  d»'af  is  due. 
not  directly,  to  these  rea.sons,  but  to  de- 
fective teaching.  The  deaf  child,  having 
his  attention  wrongly  directed  to  his  hirynx 
as  the  chief  organ  of  speech,  overstrains 
it  and  so  produces  an  unnatural  voice- 
(piality.    Says  Mr.  Story,  in  substance: 

"Theoretically,  from  the  standpoint  of 
j)hysiology,  there  is  no  reason  that  the 
voicis  of  deaf  children  should  be  inferior 
in  quality  to  those  of  children  who  hear. 
The  motive  power,  or  the  lireatliing  ap- 
paratus, is  preci.sely  similar  in  both  cases; 
so  al.so  is  the  mechanism  for  vibrating  the 
cohiiim  of  air  issuing  from  the  lungs,  and 
so,  too,  are  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  that  add  resonance  to  the  voice 
as  i)ro(luce(l   in   the  larynx. 

"Il  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  construction 
of  the  vocal  organs  themselves  that  we 
must  look  for  the  causes  of  the  'strange- 
ness' of  the  voices  of  the  deaf,  .so  often 
remarked  upon  by  those  who  hear  them 
speak.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  defect 
we  seek  to  trace  must  be  in  the  tnunner 
in  which  these  essential  organic  endow- 
ments are  used. 

"Physiologically,  the  production  of 
voice  may  be  said  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  harmonious  working  of  three  distinc- 
tive sets  of  organic  mechanism  —  the  lungs, 
the  larynx,  and  the  cavities  aliove  the 
larjnx.  These  in  their  order  afford  the 
motive  power,  the  vibratory  character, 
and  the  resonance  of  the  voice. 

"For  the  purpo.ses  of  voice  development 
in  the  deaf  child,  the  teacher  should  be 
intimate  with  the  working  of  each  one  of 
these  three  pieces  of  organic  construction. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  often  he  focu.ses 
the  major  part  of  his  attention  on  the 
middle  one  of  the  three,  which  happens  to 
be  the  one  least  subject  to  his  control,  the 
most  delicate  in  formation,  and  the  most 
liable  to  iniprojx'r  action  by  deaf  children. 
"Hy  their  excessive  attention  to  tin-  larynx,  teachers  often 
induce  in  their  pupils  a  superconsciousness  of  the  working  of  the 
vibratory  <'(jui|)ment.  Superconsciousness  in  the  exerci.se  of  aii\ 
bodily  fuiK'lion  is  bad,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  voice  in  deaf 
children  it  is  fatal.  The  Iar3'nx  shouhi  work  easily,  naturally, 
and  practically  unconsciously. 

■'Tiie  teacher  striving  to  develoj)  voices  of  natural  ton<'  in  his 
deaf  pupils,  instead  of  directing  all  his  energies  to  the  larynx, 
would  undoubtedly  be  better  if  he  considered  more  the  upper 
and  lower  of  the  three  functions  that  contrilmte  to  voice — 
breathing  and  n-sonance.  The  organs  of  these  are  fairly  within 
his  control,  and  also  from  their  nature  are  far  more  capable 
of  self-<'ontrol  by  the  learner  than  are  the  number  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  vocal  cords  or  the  strength  of  those  vibrations. 
Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  in  the  majority  <if  ca-ses 
of  inferior  voices  in  deaf  children  the  first  suggestion  of  super- 
consciousness  came  not  from  within,  but  from  without.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher,  not  having  properly  understood  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  vocal  instrument,  yet  in  a  doubtless  kindly  effort 
to  ease  the  work  of  the  child,  had  endeavored  to  suggest  to  him 
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whai  was  required  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  an  exaggeraled 
idea  of  the  part  the  larynx  should  play  in  voiee,  leading  to 
strain  and  constriction  rather  than  to  ease  and  freedom  in  its  use. 

'Xo  voice  can  be  satisfactory  unless  it  be  the  result  of  the 
natural  working  of  the  three  physiological  agents  involved. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  is,  therefore,  to  interpret 
the  stimulus  that  in  the  hearing  child  suggests  voice  to  those 
who  can  not  receive  that  stimulus  in  its  manifestation  of  sound. 
That  is  his  specialty. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  The  development 
of  voice  in  the  deaf  must  become  a  far  more  natural  process  than 
it  now  often  is.  That  this  is  easily  possible  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  before  it  can  conie  about,  tlie  position  of  each  of  the  three 
contributory  agents  to  voice  production  must  be  understood, 
in  their  proper  relation  one  to  another,  by  the  teacher." 


CAR-FERRIES    NOT  FOR   THE  CHANNEL 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  of  whole  trains  by  car-ferry 
for  considerable  distances  is  growing  more  common. 
It  is  contemplated,  altho  not  yet  carried  out,  between 
Key  West  and  Havana,  and  a  twenty-five  mile  ferry  from  North 
Germany  to  Denmark  is  operated  safely.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ferrying  of  the  Boston-Washington  through  expresses  around 
New  York  has  been  abandoned — because  of  its  danger,  says 
the  daily  press,  altho  possibly 
the  crowded  condition  of  New 
York  harbor  was  the  objection- 
able feature  here.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  disposition  to  try 
the  plan  on  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  he  who  desires  a  trip 
on  a  through  car  from  London 
to  Paris  will  have  to  wait  for 
the  long-talked-of  Channel  Tun- 
nel. This  we  are  assured  by  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  November  16),  who, 
after  describing  one  of  the  huge 
new  German  car-ferries,  goes 
on  to  say: 

"It  may  be  asked  why,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  building 
of  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  [of 
Dover],  we  do  not  adopt  vessels 
of  this  kind  to  enable  passengers 
and  freight  to  avoid  transship- 
ment. It  is  because,  in  the  first 
place,    the    difficulties    in    this 

instance  would  be  much  greater,  the  sea  being  frequently  ex- 
tremely rough  between  Calais  and  Dover,  and  the  crossing  of 
vessels  loaded  on  deck  with  trains  weighing  many  tons  would 
often  i)resent  serious  dangers.  And  in  the  second  place  the 
considerable  difference  of  level  due  to  the  tide  in  (^hannol  ports 
makes  I  lie  ])r()l)leiii  of  the  embarkation  of  a  whoh"  train  on  the 
rails  almost  insohil)le.  To  avoid  the  difhculty  it  would  be 
iiecessary  to  load  the  vessel  in  the  interior  of  a  closed  basin  or 
lock;  and  then  the  time  necessary  to  pass  through  the  gates 
into  the  harbor  would  greatly  exceed  that  retiuired  by  jm'sent 
methods.  Moreover,  while  the  vessels  now  crossing  the  Straits 
of  Dover  are  rapid  jiackets  making  more  than  twenty  knots, 
the  very  conslruclion  of  the  ferry-i)()ats,  large  and  heavy,  makes 
high  speed  impossible  for  them.  Loss  of  time  would  result, 
which  would  be  particularly  disagreeable  for  the  passeng(>rs, 
especially  in  bad  weather.  The  ferry-l)()at  has  not,  therefore, 
any  eventual  a|)pIication  along  this  line,  and  it  is  only  by  build- 
ing a  tunnel  that  we  may  hope  for  a  notable  gain  of  lime  in  cro.ss- 
ing  from  Paris  to  London.  And  altho  on  the  Kiiglish  side  public 
opinion,  formerly  hostile,  would  ai)pear  recently  to  have  been 
won  over  to  the  idea  of  the  tunnel,  the  solution  is  certainly  not 
near  as  yet,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  may  not  look,  for  a  long 
time,  for  any  notabl(>  shortening  of  this  journey." — Traii.sla- 
lion  mailc  for  Ti\i.   Litkkauv    Dickst. 
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HETHENOi:),    INVENTOR   OF    'SPAKKI.ESS   WIRELESS." 


SPARKLESS  WIRELESS 

THE  CRACKLING,  .snapping  spark-discharges  that 
characterize  the  present  types  of  wireless  telegraphy 
may  soon  become  things  of  the  past,  and  the  operation 
of  a  wireless  apparatus  may  be  hereafter  noiseless.  This  will 
be  the  case  if  there  is  general  adoption  of  improvements  devised 
by  a  French  inventor,  Bethenod  by  name.  The  patents  on  which 
his  system  depends  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  we  are 
assured  by  the  editor  of  U Illustration  (Paris,  November  23), 
from  which  the  paragraphs  below  are  translated,  that  the 
inventor  holds  high  rank  among  French  engineers,  and  that  the 
claims  made  for  his  devices  are  likely  to  be  more  than  sub- 
stantiated when  we  know  the  details.  Meanwhile  the  paper  just 
named  explains  as  follows  the  principles  on  which  the  improve- 
ments are  based: 

"The  antenna  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, like  all  bodies  that  surround  us.  This  electricity  is  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

"If,  by  means  of  a  special  electric  machine,  we  disturb  this 
state  of  balance,  the  electricity  of  the  antenna  undergoes  oscilla- 
tions or  vibrations,  which,  reacting  on  the  ether  in  which  all 
bodies  are  immersed,  give  rise  to  hertzian  waves  in  space. 

"The  hertzian  wave  engendered  by  each  oscillation  is  analogous 
to  a  water-wave  presenting  a  trough  between  two  crests.     It  is 

propagated  through  space  with. 
the  same  speed  as  light,  .  .  . 
and  after  having  traveled  a 
greater  or  less  distance  it  dies 
away  just  as  a  sound-wave  does. 
"The  distance  between  two 
adjacent  crests  of  the  wave, 
that  is,  between  its  two  ends, 
constitutes  the  '  wave-length.'' 
.  .  .  Like  a  tuning-fork,  each, 
antenna,  according  to  its  length, 
and  its  electric  characteristics, 
vibrates  in  a  way  of  its  own 
and  gives  out  waves  of  deter- 
minate length. 

"Now,  a  special  agreement  is 
necessary  between  the  vibratory 
form  belonging  to  the  antenna 
and  that  of  the  impulses  that 
are  sent  to  it  to  keep  it  in 
vibration. 

"Let  us  try  to  make"  a  com- 
parison.    When  we  put  a  pen- 
dulum in  motion,  it  follows  the 
usual  law,  making  each   of   its 
oscillations,    large  or  small,  in 
the  same  time;    and  this  time 
varies  from    one    pendulum  to 
the  other  with  the  length  of  the 
suspension.    To  keep  up  a  regular  oscillation  we  must  give  the 
device  rhythmic  impulses.  ...  It  is  practically  the  same  with, 
the  antenna. 

"in  other  words,  suppose  that  the  wave  given  out  by  an 
antenna  is,  for  example,  a  kilometer  [3-mile]  long.  Calculation 
.  .  .  shows  that  this  antenna  has  a  vibratory  speed  of  one  three- 
hundred-thousandlh  of  a  second;  that  is  to  say,  it  performs 
l}(K),(KH)  oscillations  per  second.  The  impulses  that  we  send 
to  this  antenna  should  succeed  each  other  with  the  same  rhythm. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  an  alternating  current  of 
a  frequency  of  3(K),(KX)  periods,  that  is  to  say,  itself  producing 
;i(K),()(K)  oscillations  per  second. 

"  L<'1   us  now  consider  a  wave-length  of   U)  kilomet(Ts.     The 

\ibratory    rapidity    is    now   only    1-3().(XK)   of   a    second.      The 

antetuia  will  require  a  current  producitig  only  3(),()(K)  oscillations. 

"'I'liere  are  two  wa>s  of  estalilisliing  a  wiri'less  station: 

"I.  Antenna  of  great   wave-length,    ri'quiring   a    current   of 

relatively  small  frequency; 

"2.  Antenna  of  small  wa\e-length.  requiring  a  current  of 
fornii(lal)l<>  frecjuency. 

"llillierto  we  have  be«'n  obliged  to  depend  on  the  second 
system.  The  wavi^length,  in  fact,  depends  almost  exclusively 
on  the  length  of  ihv  anteniui.  Now,  no  matter  what  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  may  be,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  wires,  the 
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wave-length  obtained  can  not  lie  more  than  seven  or  eight  times 
the  length  of  one  wire.  The  wave-h>iigtli  of  tlie  EifT.'l  Tower 
does  not  exceed  two  kilometers.  A  wave-lengtli  of  10  kilometers 
would  require  an  antenna  about  l.oOO  meters  [nearly  a  mile)  long. 
Such  antennae  demand  considerable  space  and  a  great  number  of 
towers;    they  cost  so  much  that  th»'y  have  l)een  very  little  used. 

"At  present  the  antennae  most  used  have  a  wave-length  of 
not  more  than  4  to  o  kilometers,  and  emi)loy  high-fref|uency 
currents,  which  it  is  hard  to  produce  under  l'a\ orable  condition.s. 
Ordinary  industrial  alternating  currents  have  a  frequency  of 
5()  i)eriods  per  second.  There  haAe  been  built,  especially  for 
wireless  telegraphy,  machines 
giving  a  frequency  as  high  as 
1()(),0(X)  or  even  26o.()()0  oscilla- 
tions per  second.  These  ma- 
chines, rotating  at  enormous 
speeds  (sometimes  20,000  re\o- 
lutions  a  minute)  are  delicate, 
irregular,  and  inefficient. 

"The  difficulty  has  been 
avoided  by  using  the  si^ark.  An 
alternating  current  of  small  fre- 
quency may  .  .  .  act  on  a  con- 
denser to  produce  a  series  of  os- 
cillations manifesting  themselves 
as  sparks,  and  sometimes  exceed- 
ing a  million  a  second.  .  .  . 
This  gives  excellent  results,  liut 
has  inconveniences  which  the  new 
Bethenod  system  obviates." 


THE    DANCING   MICE  OF  JAPAN 
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A    DOOR    BUILT    TO 
The  two-ton  concrete  door  in 


Bethenod  has  succe(»ded  in  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  electric 
wave  given  off  by  an  antenna, 
without  lengthening  the  antenna 
itself.  This  he  does  by  inclu- 
ding induction  coils,  so  arranged 
that  their  use  does  not  in\olve 
the  loss  of  energy.  With  this  new 
form  of  antenna  he  uses  a  new- 
generator,  producing  a  current  of 

double  phase,  which  is  sent  directly  to  the  antenna,  all  sparks 
and  intermediary  devices  being  supprest.  A  very  great  sim- 
plification thus  results.  With  the  new  sparkless  apparatus  it 
becomes  also  much  easier  to  tune  the  transmitter  to  the  receiver, 
thus  facilitating  selective  transmission.  It  is  also  asserted  that, 
with  the  new  machine,  the  problem  of  wireless  telephony  be- 
comes easy  of  solution. — Trandalion  made  for  The  Litkrary 
Digest. 

A  TWO-TON  door — A  door  of  reinforced  concrete  weighing 
two  tons  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  Catskill  aqueduct  by 
which  mountain  water  is  to  be  brought  to  New  York.  This 
heavy  door  is  not  a  valve  intended  to  withstand  water-pressure, 
but  is  a  protection  against  the  possible  explosion  of  dynamite 
tutored  behind  it.    Says  Engineering  News  (New  York): 

"For  storing  the  dynamite  used  for  blasting  in  the  tunnel,  a 
dynamite  room  has  been  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  250  feet 
underground,  and  connected  to  the  tunnel  by  a  low,  narrow 
passage  about  20  feet  long.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  nearest 
the  storeroom  there  is  ke\ed  into  the  rock  walls  a  massive 
concrete  frame,  beveled  at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees,  to 
receive  a  heavy,  reinforced-concrete  door,  similarly  be\'eied. 
This  door  .  .  .  weighs  2  tons.  It  is  arranged  so  that  it  can 
only  open  about  two-thirds  the  full  way,  or  to  an  angle  of 
about  60  or  70  degrees  with  the  plane  of  the  frame.  Its 
objects  are  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  shock  in  the  tunnel 
in  case  there  should  be  an  explosion  of  the  stored  dynamite, 
and  to  protect  the  dynamite  chamber  from  excessive  shocks 
from  blasts  in  the  tunnel,  as  in  either  case  the  door  woidd  be 
closed  by  the  difference  between  the  air  pressures  on  the  two 
sides.  The  only  disadvantage  of  the  device  is  that  frequently 
after  blasting  it  has  been  necessar\-  to  open  the  door  to  the 
dynamite  storeroom  with  crowbars  in  order  to  release  workmen 
who  were  imprisoned  in  this  room  and  could  not  get  the  door  open 
themselves  because  of  its  weight." 


DEFY    DYNAMITE, 
the  Catskill  .-Vqiieduct  Tunnel 


O.ME  over  there?"  shouted  an  intoxicated  citizen  to  an 
ai)pealing  friend;  "why,  it's  all  I  can  do  to  stay  where 
1  am!"  The  inhil)itory  powers  of  the  organism — those 
things  that  keep  us  quiet  and  make  us  "stay  where  w^e  are" — 
are  \itally  important.  The  man  who  requires  restraint  in  an 
asylum  is  generally  not  he  who,  in  addition  to  his  normal  quali- 
ties, has  acquired  certain  abnormal  ones;     he  is  only  a  normal 

man  who  has  had  his  controls 
injured  or  cut  out.  An  e.\amj)le 
of  what  may  happen  to  an  ani- 
mal in  a  somewhat  similar  case 
is  offered  by  the  Japanese  whirl- 
ing or  dancing  mou.se,  in  which 
the  organs  that  control  and  regu- 
late motion  are  congeni tally  de- 
fective, so  that  the  animal  con- 
tinually waltzes  about,  instead  of 
proceeding  in  a  straight  line. 
The  hal)its  and  relationships  of 
this  curious  creature  have  recently 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  a 
Dutch  zoologist.  Says  a  A\Titer 
in  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris, 
October  5) : 

"The  dancing  mice  of  Japan 
liave  already  been  the  object  of 
a  large  number  of  anatomical 
investigations,  and  i)hysiologists 
have  sought  to  ascertain  b\'  what 
odd  mechanism  these  animals 
are  rendered  inc^apable  of  moving 
in  a  straight  line.  In  fact,  the 
dancing  mouse  does  not  walk;  it 
performs  a  round  dance;  the 
movements  of  rotation  are  often 
so  rapid  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distingHisli  the  different 
parts  of  the  animal's  body,  and  the  spectator  almost  becomes 
dizzy.  After  having  turned  for  a  certain  time  in  one  direction, 
the  creature  all  at  once  starts  off  in  the  oppo.site  direction.  For 
hours  it  continues  this  strange  dance,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  couples,  either  moving  around  a  fixt  object  or  by  itself. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  hearing  api)aratus  of  these  mice 
presents  anomalies  and  .serious  atrophies;  in  particidar,  the 
organ  has  only  one  normal  semicircular  canal.  On  this  fact,  in 
part,  iuis  even  been  based  the  theory  of  the  importance  of  these 
semicircular  canals  for  orientation  in  space.   .  .  . 

"The  dancing  mou.se  differs  from  the  domestic  mouse  by  a 
whole  series  of  peculiarities  that  are  mostly  due  to  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  vascular  fibers  of  the  cochlear  canal;  in  fact,  various 
aI)errations  in  the  structure  of  the  inner  ear  .  .  .  and  also  the 
turning  movements,  the  incapacity  to  swim  and  leap,  the  ab- 
sence of  tlizziness  during  rotation,  must  be  considered 'as  its 
consequences  direct  or  indirect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danc- 
ing mouse  is  smaller  than  the  domestic  mouse  and  its  muscular 
strength  is  less.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  intermediary  between 
the  domestic  and  dancing  mice,  and,  what  is  still  more  inter- 
(>sting,  when  a  dancing  mouse  is  crossed  with  a  domestic  mouse, 
the  hyl)rids  follow  Mendel's  law,  the  dancing  cliara<'teristics 
Ix'ing  recessive.  In  the  first  generation  all  the  hybrids  are  of 
the  domestic  type;  in  the  second,  about  25  per  cent,  are  of  the 
dancing  type  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  tlomestic  Mr.  Fortuyn 
concludes  that  the  dancing  mouse  differs  from  the  domestic 
from  the  genotypic  standpoint.  There  is  also  a  more  impor- 
tant anatomical  difference;  the  number  of  caudal  vertebne, 
wliich  is  180.  on  the  average,  in  the  domestic  mouse,  is  about 
I'M  in  the  dancing  mouse.  Now  there  is  another  spe<'ies  of 
mouse,  the  Mus  wagneri,  a  native  of  China,  which  presents 
exactly  this  reduced  number  of  vertebra*,  and  which  thus  must 
be  nearly  related  to  tlu;  Japanese  dancing  mouse,  esjjecially  as 
tiie  latter  appears  also  to  have  come  from  China,  being  called  in 
Japan  Nankin  ne.-iumi,  the  Nankin  mouse.  The  author  thus 
asserts,  in  summing  up,  that  the  dancing  mouse  is  a  variety  of 
the  Mus  wagneri,  and  he  proposes  for  it  the  Latin  name  Mus- 
wagneri;    varielas  rotans  [Wagner's  mouse,  whirling  variety]." 


MODERN  ART  GOING  HIGH 


THE  STRIKING  STATEMFAT  was  made  by  Jules 
Claret ie,  the  diroctor  of  the  Coinedie  Fran(,-aise  and  a 
i)rilliant  weekly  writer  for  the  Paris  Tmips,  the  other  day, 
that  "in  a  short  time  when  we  want  to  see  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  our  school  we  shall  have  to  take  a  liner  across  the 
Atlantif."  This  remark  was  called  forth  by  another  art  sale  in 
Paris,    when    the   collection   of   Henri    Houart    went    under   the 
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illustratiuiib  by  courtesy  of  tin-  New  V'lik  " '  Ti  ll'Uiie, "" 

DANCERS    AT    THE    BAR. 

This  painting  by  Degas  was  recently  sold  in  Paris  for  $87,000,  the 
for  the  work  of  a  living  artist.    The  additional  percentage  brings  it 


generous  recognition.     In  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  we  read 
this  description  of  the  special  sensation  of  the  sale: 

"The  picture  which  fetched  the  highest  price  ever  brought 
by  any  painting  during  the  life  of  the  artist  is  'The  Dancers 
at  the  Bar,'  l)y  Edgar  Degas.  The  price  paid  for  this  picture 
yesterday  at  the  sale  of  tlie  Henri  Rouart  collection  was  $87,000. 
The  j)ercentage  additional  paid  on  all  purchases  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  sale  brings  the  figure  very 
nearly  to  the  $100,000  mark. 

"  The  painting  has  long  been  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Degas's  and  might  be  called  su- 
premely typical  of  his  work.  It  represents 
Degas  as  well  as  any  one  painting  could,  not 
only  in  thought  and  feeling,  but  in  the  man- 
ner of  expression,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  in 
the  choice  of  subject,  the  attitudes,  the  general 
air  of  the  picture. 

"  The  (canvas  is  about  2  feet  2  inches  high 
and  an  inch  greater  in  breadth.  The  compo- 
sition is  simple,  just  two  figures  of  dancing- 
girls  in  the  regulation  short  skirts,  fleshings, 
and  pumps.  They  are  practising  dancers' 
attitudes,  and  each  holds  up  one  foot  at  a 
fatiguing  altitude  by  the  help  of  a  bar  run- 
ning along  the  wall  of  the  room.  The  rest  of 
the  composition  is  just  blank  wall  and  floor, 
and  in  a  corner  a  sprinkling-pot. 

"  It  is  said  of  Degas  that  this,  if  not  by  his 
own  pronouncement  his  favorite  work,  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  receiving  from  him 
for  years  after  it  was  sold  to  Rouart  those 
interminable  finishing  touches  which  artists 
are  fond  of  lavishing  on  their  pet  creations. 
The  story  goes  that  Degas  so  often  called  to 
take  down  the  picture  or  take  it  away  for  re- 
touching that  his  visits  caused  actual  embar- 
rassment to  the  Rouart  household,  as  well  as 
nervousness  to  the  owner,  alwaj'S  fearful  lest 
the  work  of  perfecting  might  some  day  perfect 
too  far  and  end  in  damage. 

"  The  solution  of  the  difficultj'  was  at 
last  found  in  a  chain  and  staple.  Degas 
could  not  object  to  the  wise  precaution  of 
the  owner  against  thieves.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  could  Degas  unhook  the  paint- 
ing from  the  wall  where  it  remained  there- 
after undisturbed. " 


highest  ever  bid 
near  $100,000. 


hammer,  and  huge  prices  were  obtained  for  modern  pictures. 
Among  them  was  "the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  work  by 
a  living  painter"— $87,000  for  Degas's  "Dancers  at  the  Bar." 
RunVor  reports  that  the  picture  will  pass  into  the  coll(>ction  of 
Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  of  Boston.  In  general  the  high  priccb 
are  credited  to  the  pr(>valence  of  American  l)id(iing.  Mr. 
Claretie,  in  the  article  already  mentioned,  refers  to  "the  great 
American  fortunes  that  have  profoundly  modified  all  condi- 
tions." There  is  an  implication  of  unwisdom  in  the  use  of 
these  fortunes.  "It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  an  object 
is  or  is  not  worth  so  much  money,  but  wlu>tlier  it  pleases  caprice 
or  pride.  Then  some  millionaire  will  con.sent  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  generally  quite  disproportionate."  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  in  this  sale  Ireland  came  into  competition  with 
America,  and  one  of  the  high-priced  canvases  w(>nt  to  Sir 
Hugh  Lane,  who  paid  $31,240  for  (ioya's  "Spanish  Woman," 
the  canvas  being  destined  for  th(^  Modern  (iallery  in  Dublin. 

The  recent  tendency  in  Paris  to  appreciate  modern  pictures 
was  confirmed  by  the  commercial  importance  of  this  sale.  The 
men  of  1830,  who  have  l)een  somewhat  obscured  of  late,  all 
sold  at  high  prices;  the  impressionist  group  proved  equall\ 
significant,   and   even   the   most   modern   schools   came    in    for 


The  same  paper,  in  editorial  comment,  justifies  the  high  prices 
obtained  at  the  Rouart  sale — Mr.  Claretie  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Expert  valuation  in  Paris,  it  declares,  "is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  haphazard  sort  of  guessing  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  our  salesrooms."     For  example: 

"When  a  New  York  auctioneer  tells  his  audience  that  a 
picture  is  supposed  to  be  worth  so  much,  his  estimate  is  usually 
quite  fanciful,  and  he  is  not  held  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  most  flagrant  and  ridiculous  exaggerations.  As  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  prices  he  puts  on  his  goods  are  intended 
principally  as  a  goad  to  the  bidders,  no  experienced  bidder 
thinks  of  taking  his  estimates  seriously.  In  Paris  the  condi- 
tions controlling  public  sales  are  very  dift'erent;  hence  it  is 
less  surprizing  there  to  see  a  work  of  art  knocked  down  at  a 
price  easily  exceeding  the  official  valuation. 

'■Nevertheless  the  i)rices  these  last  two  days  have  been 
anuizing,  and  a  com|)arison  betwecMi  them  and  the  prices  paid 
l)y  the  late  owner  would  be  wonderfully  instructive.  For  Heiu'i 
Rouart  was  never  a  buyiT  of  great  names.  He  wjis  a  real  con- 
noisseur, and  most  of  the  famous  names  in  the  catalog  of  his 
collection  were  insignificant  if  not  infamous  when  he  began 
to  be  interested  in  them.  He  was  buying  Daumier's  paintings 
and  drawings  wlu>n  Daumier  was  regarded  lightly  as  a  mere 
anuising  caricaturist  of  the  press;  he  began  to  collect  Millet's 
work   long  before   Millet's  merits  were  commonlj-   recognized. 
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and  by  the  time  they  wore  rooognizcd  hi'  was  huying  i)i('tiirt's 
'by  Manet,  lieiioir,  and  Degas.  In  later  years  he  began  to 
acquire  select  canvases  by  Cezanne,  (iauguin,  ete.  His  splendid 
collection  of  paintings  by  Corot  was  begun  years  ago  when  none 
of  the  ordinary  collectors  would  look  at  Corot,  and  he  got  many 
of  a  kind  rarely  seen  in  the  salesrooms  to-day.  One  of  Houart's 
acquaintance  reports  a  colloquy  tliat  once  took  place  at  his 
house  with  regard  to  these  acquisitions.  A  well-known  j)ainter 
was  disputing  wth  Degas,  and  put  it  to  him  squarely  whether 
he  was  really  in  earnest  when  he  maintained  that  Corot's  trees 
were  well  drawn.  'Main  si,'  replied  Degas,  '<t  j'ajouUrai  qii'il 
dessine  non  moins  magi.stralement  les  figures.'  ['Certainly,  if  I 
should  add  that  he  designed  the  figures  with  equal  nu^sterJ^'l 
Whereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh,  and  another  painter 
put  a  stop  to  further  discussion  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  clear  Degas  was  playing  for  a  bite  with  'one  of  his 
paradoxes.' 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Rouart  was  regarded  by  many  of  his 
acquaintance  as  a  sadly  misguided  man.  But  he  had  none  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  ordinary  collector,  who  buys  merely 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
judgment,  who  bought  according  to  his  judgment,  and  his 
collection  was  one  of  the  finest  extant." 

The  New  York  morning  Sun  gives  a  list  of  the  important  sales 
with  the  prices  the  pictures  fetched  and  following  that  a  figure 
representing  the  valuation  plac^ed  upon  each  before  the  sale. 

•Dancers  at  the  Bar."  Degas,  S87,000;  S40.000. 

"Tea,"  Cassatt,  Mary  (the  only  Amori(;an  picture  in  one  day's  sale), 
S2,:}40;  $2,400. 

"Mother  and  Child,  "  Cezanne,  .S2,000:    .$600. 

"  Rome,  Island  and  Bridge  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  Corot,  $10,000;  $5,000. 

"Marine,  General  View  (Morning),  "  Corot.  $3,500:   $1,600. 

"Aqueducts  in  the  Campania."  Corot.  $3,200,    $1,000. 

"Rome,  the  CoUseum, "  Corot.  $2,800:    $10,000. 

"Swiss  Women  of  the  Obcrland,"  Corot.  .$960;    $1,000. 

"Suburbs  of  MontpeUer."  Corot,  $.{,000:    $1.()00. 

"Young  Boy  with  High  Silk  Hat,"  Corot,  $2,000:    $1,000. 

"The  Housekeeper."  Corot.  .$400:    .$600. 

"Young  Woman  in  Rose  Gown."  Corot.  $.").200;   .$5,000. 

"The  Hills  of  Genzano,"  Corot,  $1,800:    $800. 

"Italian  Woman  at  the  Fountain."  Corot.  $1,1(>0:    $1,200. 

"  Rome,  the  Fountain  of  the  French  Academy,"  Corot.  $4,400;  $2,000. 

"The  Spring,"  Corot,  $560:    .$;iOO. 

"VeUino,  on  Lake  Papigno."  Corot,  $600;    $400. 

"View  of  the  Tower  of  Rabat-Grenoble."  Corot.  $2,200;  $2,000. 
1     "Tragedy,"  Corot,  $3,400;    $3,000. 

"Under  the  Trees,"  Corot,  $730:    $400, 

"Poetry,"  Corot,  $4,020:   $4,000. 

"Interior  of  the  Baptistry  of  St.  Mark."  Corot.  .$3,020:  $3,000. 

"Head  of  Young  Italian  Girl,"  Corot,  $2,500:  $800. 

"  Fountainebleau — Near  Chaise  a  Marie."  Corot,  .$900;   $300. 

"The  Fawn  of  the  Poucets,"  Corot,  $600;    $1,200. 

"Nudo  Woman."  Courbet,  $520:    $600. 

"Still  Life — Fruit,"  Courbet,  $1,.360;    $600. 

"Still  Life — Apples."  Courbet,  $1,040:    .$600. 

"Scene  of  the  Revolution,"  Daumier,  $12,600:    .$6,000. 

"The  Reader,"  Daumier,  $8,400;    .$4,000. 

"Silcnus  and  the  Fauns."  Daumier.  $640:   $600. 

"The  Amateur  Engravers."  Daumier.  $2,200;    $2,000. 

"The  Drinkers."  Daumier,  $7,000;    .$3,000. 

"Dancers  in  an  Exercise  Hall."  Degas.  $15,000. 
'The  Death  of  Seneca."  Delacroix.  $800. 

"Aspasia,  the  Mauresque."   Delacroix.  $1,100. 

"Composition  for  the  Ceiling,"  Delacroix,  $1,250. 

"St.  Sebastian."  Delacroix.  $2,020:    $1,200. 

"Corner  of  Workshop — the  Stove."  Delacroix.  $6,000;    $3,000. 

"Head  for  a  Sister  of  Mercy,"  Delacroix,  $1,400. 

"Dead  Nature."  Fantin-Latour.  $1,700. 

"View  of  the  Bridge  Louis- Philippe  at  Paris,"  Jongkind,  $400, 

"A  Harbor  in  Holland,"  .Jongkind,  $1,200. 

"Mill  on  the  Border  of  a  Canal  "  (Holland),  Jongkind,  $1,020. 

"The  Environs  of  Nevers."  Jongkind,  $1,100. 

"The  End  of  the  Day,"  Millet,  $23,000;    $20,000. 

"Evening  Effect,"  Millet,  $1,300. 

"Love  Asleep,"  Millet,  $2,020. 

"The  Bard  and  Ophelia."  Millet.  $1,700. 

"The  Bather,"  MUlet,  $2,000;    .$600. 

"The  Holy  Family,"  Millet,  $1,820. 

"The  Banks  of  the  Seine  at  Argenteuil."  Monet,  $5,400:    .$4,000. 

"The  Paved  Way  of  Chailly  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaiiiebleau. "  Monet. 
$3,600;    $4,000. 

"Marseilles,  Greek  Colony,"  Puvis  de  Chavanncs.  $13. OCX):    .$8,000. 
'Portrait  of  M.  Villiers,"  Pu\ns  de  Chavannes,  $3,200;   $;J.OOO. 

"The  Bridle  Path  in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne."  Renoir,  $19,000;   $12,000. 

"Pondreau,  Near  Honfleur."  Troyon,  $680. 


THE  MOST  "HARMFUL"   BOOK 

HOl'KlNSON  SMITH,  the  versatile  writer,  painter.  lec- 
turer, and  light  houst'  builder,  plays  a  new  role  as 
liistori<'al  critic  and  starts  a  number  of  bees  hii/./.ing. 
A  dispatch  from  Camden,  X.  .1..  jirinted  in  the  daily  press, 
represents  him  as  .saying  before  the  High  J?chool  of  that  city 
that  "  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  has  done  more  harm  to  the  world 


SPANISH    WOMAN. 

By  Goya. 

Bought    at   the    Kouart    sale   in    Paris   for  $31,240  l)y   .sir    Hnuli 
Lane  for  the  .Modern  Gallery  in  nut)Iin. 


than  any  other  book  ever  written."  He  thought  the  liook  gave 
the  world  "an  erroneous  conception  of  the  life  of  the  negro 
and  conditions  before  the  war,"  and  attributed  "much  of  the 
bitte?  resentment  that  prexailed  in  the  South  for  so  many  years 
after  the  war  to  the  general  ill  feeling  engendered  by  statc-ments 
in  Mrs.  Stowe's  book."  He  was  also  inclined  to  think  that 
''the  general  condition  of  the  negro  had  not  improved  since 
the  war.  and  that  the  colored  population  of  the  South  was  much 
happier  uiid  iniicii  better  taken  care  of  in  the  days  of  slavery." 
If  these  facts  are  indis|)utable,  then  by  th*-  same  token,  says  the 
Boston  Jouninl,  ".Julia  Ward  Howe's  'Battle  Hymn  of  lh(> 
Republic'  must  be  the  most  harmful  poem  ever  written"  and 
''nothing  more  baleful  could  have  occurred  at  that  time,  with 
the  possible  i'Xcei)tioii  of  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation." 
This  New  England  paper  observes  acridly  that  we  may  look 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  "a  broadside  against  the  Balkan  .States  for 
their  modern  crusade  and  their  liberation  of  the  Macedonian 
victims  of  the  putrid  Turk."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  fe«'ls 
that  "in  poUtics  or  the  tield  of  ethical  dramaturgy"  Mr.  Smith 
is  "wholly  at  .sea."     Further: 

"As  is  well  known,  Mrs.  Stowe  WTote  her  book  to  reconcile 
the  North  and  the  South.  She  fully  expected  to  be  berated 
in  the  N'orth  for  the  friendly  attitude  which  she  showed  to  tlie 
institution  of  slavery  in  most  of  her  work,  and  she  was  the  most 
surprized  woman  on  earth  to  find  that  it  was  the  .South  which 
condemned  her  book.     Slavery  in  Kentucky  was  made  a  mild 
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and  patriarflial  institution;  in  Louisiana  it  was  painted  in 
fairly  good  form,  save  in  tlie  case  of  Legree's  plantation.  Now, 
Lrgree  was  a  Vermonter,  while  the  humane  St.  Clair  was  a 
Southerner;  the  comedy  part  was  taken  by  a  New  Enpfland 
old  maid,  while  the  Kentucky-  gentleman  was  a  fine  portrait  of 
uprightness. 

"What  angered  the  South  w^as  the  sentiment  aroused  by  the 
barl)arities  described,  and  in  no  measure  lessened  by  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  What  maddened  Southern  people  was 
that,  altho  the  book  was  proscribed,  it  was  read  secretly  by 
every  woman  in  the  South  who  could  get 
hold  of  it.  These  bore  the  chief  burden 
of  slavery  and  they  knew  the  truth  of  the 
story.  Slavery  lienefited  the  negro  in 
America,  but  was  a  terrible  drawback  to 
the  white  man,  and  especially  to  the  white 
woman.  Tiie  South  has  gained  more  than 
the  North  by  emancii)ation,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  making  himself  ridiculous  by  his 
talks   fifty    years  after  the  fact." 


POETRY  OF  THE  YEAR 

IN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  society 
women,  as  we  show  in  another  article, 
don't  go  in  much  for  poetry,  it.  seems 
to  be  looking  up.  Mr.  Braithwaite,  who 
makes  his  eighth  annual  survey  of  what 
has  l)een  accomplished  in  the  last  twelve 
months  in  the  department  of  magazine 
verse,  is  almost  jubilant  over  the  rosy 
prospects  held  out  by  present  achieve- 
ment. For  the  year  just  ended,  he  de- 
clares, "  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  face] 
of  proofs  that  American  poetic  art  has  en- 
tered upon  a  new  era — an  era  that  not 
only  promises  a  better  and  higher  qualitj- 
of  accomplishment,  but  also  in  which  the 

comm(>rcial  prosperity  that  formerly  attended  its  publication  will 
return."  This  autumn,  he  points  out,  a  large  and  important 
number  of  new  publications  attest  this  fact,  and  the  same  influ- 
ence bringing  these  about  have  also  stimulated  the  magazines. 
In  his  survey,  printed  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  Mr.  Braith- 
waite has  formerly  confined  himself  to  six  leading  American 
magazines.  Harper's,  Century,  Scribner's,  Lippincott's,  McCltire's, 
and  The  Fji  um.  To  these  have  been  added  in  this  year's  article 
< December  11)  The  Bellman,  The  American,  The  Delineator, 
Everybody's,  The  Bookman,  and  The  Smart  Set.  In  his  work  of 
selection  he  has  followed  this  procedure: 

■'Tile  ])oems  publislied  during  the  year  in  these  representative 
magazines  1  have  submitted  to  an  impartial  critical  test,  choos- 
ing from  the  total  number  what  I  consider  the  'distinctive' 
j)oems  of  the  year.  From  the  distinctive  pieces  are  selected 
thirty-si.\  poems,  to  wiiich  are  added  six  from  other  magazines 
not  represented  in  the  six,  making  a  total  of  forty-two,  to  make 
what   I  call  a  little  'Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1912.' 

■■  By  a  j)r()ci'ss  of  elimination,  similar  to  that  of  previous  j'ears, 
I  have  made  another  selection  of  twenty-one  poems,  which  I 
believe  to  stand  above  all  others;  by  a  still  further  process  of 
«'limiiiation  1  have  chosen  six  of  the  best  of  these  among  the 
.short<'r  poems,  reprinting  them  below  so  one  may  see  at  a  glance 
something  of  the  ()nality  of  achievement  that  is  going  into  the 
nuikiiig  of  contemporary  poetic  history  in  magazine  i)ul)li('ation. 

"To  fiuote  from  my  articles  of  previous  years,  I  wisli  to  em- 
phasize the  canons  which  guide<l  my  selection  of  the  distinctive 
and  l)est  poems:  'I  have  not  allowed  any  special  sympathy  with 
the  subject  to  itilliicticc  my  clioic(>.  1  have  taken  the  po(>t"s  i)oinl 
»)f  view,  and  acceptid  his  value  of  tiie  theme  he  dealt  with.  The 
question  was:  How  vital  and  comp»>lling  did  he  make  it?  The 
iirst  test  was:  the  sense  of  pleasure  the  ])oem  communicated; 
then  to  tliscovt-r  the  secret  or  the  meaning  of  the  i)leasure  felt; 
and  in  doing  so  to  realize  how  much  richer  I  became  in  a  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  purpose  of  life  by  reason  of  the  poem's  message.'  '' 


I'liuUigraph  by  T.  Kajiwaia,  SI    Luni*. 

ORniCK    G.    JOHNS 

Who  won  the  first  prise  for  poetry  given 
by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Earle,  among  the  hun- 
dred offered  for  eompetition,  and  pub- 
lislied in  "The  I^vric  Year." 


Taking  the  "big  six"  first,  Mr.  Braithwaite  finds  that  their 
pages  during  1912  contained  a  total  of  291  poems.  Of  these  he 
finds  68  having  distinction,  and  from  the  latter  number  he 
chooses  these  to  constitute  an  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for 
1912,"  the  six  best  indicated  by  figures  in  parentheses: 

"The  Dawn  of  Labor,"  (Los  .Angeles.  1911),  Jame.s  W.  Foley  (Century). 
"The  (Miildrens  Theater."  Arthur  Stringer  (Century). 
"Ye  Who  .\re  to  Sing."  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  (Century). 
"The  Song   That    Is   Forgot."  Florenee  Earle  Coates  (Century). 

"Davy."  Louise  Imogen  Ciuiney  (Century). 
"The   Reveler;     A    Vineyard   Song."    George 
Edward  Woodberry  (Harper's).     (1) 
"Song."  Louis  V.  Ledoux  (Harper's). 
"Guarded."  Richard  Burton  (Harper's). 
"Come  Away,  for  Love  Is   Dead,"   Madison 
Cawein  (Harper's). 

"The  Dark."  Edith  .M.Thomas  (Harper's). 
"The  Abbey  Ma.son,"  Thomas   Hardy   (Harp- 
er's) . 

"The  Woman  at  the  Cross-Roads. "  Alice  Duer 
Miller  (Scribner's). 

".Vutumn     by    the    Sea,"    John    Galsworthy 
(Scribner's). 

"Star    Song,"    George     Edward     Woodberry 
(Scribner's). 

"Fifty   Years   After,"    Benjamin    R.   C.    Low 
(Scribner's). 

"Prayer  Before  Planting  Trees."  Walter  Ma- 
lone. 

"To  Little  Renee. "  William  Aspenwall  Brad- 
ley.     (Scribner's)     (2) 

"Beyond   Good   and    Evil,"    George    Edward 
Woodberry  (Scribner's). 

"The   Gray   Streets    of   London."    Katharine 
Tynan  (McClure's). 

"Sing  Cucu   Nu,"   Paul   Scott   Mowver   (Mc- 
Clure's). , 
"The    Factories."   Margaret   Widdemer    (Mc- 
Clure's). 

"  Thou  Art  Fairer  Than  the  Children  of  Men," 
Ferdinand   Earle. 

"For  This  Shall    the  World   Mourn,    and   the 
Heaven  Above  Be  Black."  Ferdinand  Earle. 

"He  Whom  a  Dream  Hath  Possest."  Shaemas 
O'Sheel  (Forum).    (3) 

"Dreams  and  the  World,"    Shaemas  O'Sheel 
(Forum). 

"Hypsipyle,"  Maurice  Hewlett  (Forum). 
"Little  Pan,"  Witten  Byrner  (Forum.) 
"Biography."  John  Masefleld  (Forum). 
"Second  .'\ venue,"  Orrick  Johns  (Forum). 
"The  Ovens,"  AVilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  (Forum). 
"Two  Love  Poenis,"  CJerald  Ciould   (Forurti). 
"The  Tryst  Beside  the  Fire,"  J.  Berg  Esenwein  (Lippincott's). 
"Hungarian  Love-Lament,"  Ethel  Syford  (Lippincott's).     (4) 
"Old  Khythin  and  Rime,"  Ella  Wheeler  Wilco.x  (Lippincott's). 
"(ienllcst  and   Kindliest,"  John  Russell  Hayes   (Lippincott's). 
".\fterglow."  Amelia  J.  Burr  (Bellman). 

".•\s  an  Old  Mercer,"  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher  (Bellman).     (5) 
"  .\  Churchyard  in  the  Rain,"  Amelia  J.  Burr. 
"The  Unknown  Brothers.  "  Louis  V.  Ledou.x. 
"O.  Henry."  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay. 
"The  Wife."  Anna  Spencer  Twitchell.     (6) 
"To-day."  .\ngela  Morgan. 

Some  of  the  poems  contributed  to  the  Browning  Centenarj' 
columns  Mr.  Braithwaite  regards  "among  the  most  notable 
verses  of  the  year."  Another  outstanding  poetic  event  was 
"The  Lyric  Year"  contest,  of  which  we  read: 

"One  can  not  too  highly  emphasize  what  the  success  of  this 
cont«^st  means  to  i)oetry.  l^e  inception  of  the  idea  is  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Earle,  wlio  so  commendably  edited  the 
\ ohime,  and  in  giving  the  funds  for  the  prizes  has  proved  a  very 
generous  godfather  to  American  poetry.  One  hundred  poems 
by  as  many  American  poets,  the  material  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  manuscrii)t  sources,  and  none  having  publication  earlier 
than  in  the  magazines  for  this  year,  register  \ery  decidedly  the 
vigor  and  substance  and  artistry  of  contemi)orary  life  and  art. 
Nothing  of  rec(*nt  accom])lishment  is  so  lik»>ly  to  emphasize  the 
im|)ulse  toward  a  popular  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  art 
in  America  as  this  volume,  and  its  success  is  already  determined 
b\  the  large  and  contagious  interest  which  welcomed  its  publi- 
cation. 

"  If  'The  Lyric  Year'  so  conspicuously  stamps  the  vital  exis- 
tence of  contemporary  American  poetic  art  it  is  in  one  respect 
only  a  more  instant  expression  of  the  interest  and  appreciation 
that  are  being  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  American  poetry  this 
autumn.'! 
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WHAT  "SOCIETY  WOMEN"   READ 

THE  LITERARY  TASTES  or  opinions  of  women  of 
fashion  or  "society  women"  are  not  popularly  rej^ardetl 
as  matter  for  very  serions  study.  Yet  one  of  their 
number  maintains  tliat,  in  England  at  l(>ast,  the  books  they  read 
are  of  a  better  class  than  those  affected  by  the  women  of  the 
provinces.  "However  frivolous  society  women  may  be,  and 
however  superficial,  as  they  undonbtedly 
are,  \'et  it  is  the  serious  wTiters,  the  strong 
men,  who  really  frrip  them."  Like  the 
society  women  of  Paris  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  they  favor  re\olutionary 
writers.  After  Louis  came  the  deluge — 
what  is  in  store  for  us?  A  hint  along  this 
line  is  given  by  a  writer  who  tells  of  their 
likes  and  dislikes  in  the  London  ■Dailij 
Mail.  He  remarks  that  "  in  one  way  or 
another  it  is  the  academic  iconoclasts  who 
alwaj^s  precede  revolution,  and  when  they 
get  hold  of  the  upper  classes  as  they  are 
undoubtedly  doing  to-day,  and  as  they 
have  never  succeeded  in  doing  before, 
what  may  we  not  anticipate  in  that 
stormy  future?  "  He  seems  to  have  been 
more  or  less  surprized  when  one  member 
of  the  society  set  told  him  that  "  the 
women  who  count  "  read  such  books 
as  Ellen  Key's  "Love  and  Marriage"  and 
her  "Love  and  Ethics."  These  books  are 
liked  because  they  help  women  "to  such  a 
broad  outlook."  In  fact,  all  books  which 
touch  on  the  feminist  qiiestion  are  favor- 
ites, it  is  declared.  This  and  the  religious 
question  seem  mainly  to  occupy  women 
of  fashion.    English  women  especially  read 

books  on  the  East,  having  so  intimate  a  relation  with  its  life. 
"The  w^oman  thus  interviewed  recounts: 

"Breasted's  History  of  Egypt  and  Professor  Giles's  'Civiliza- 
tion of  China ' — and,  oh  yes,  dear  Mr.  Markino's  'John  Bullesses ' ; 
true,  they  are  not  Oriental,  but  he  is,  and  of  course  we  all  love 
books  about  Buddha.  Those  are  really  religious,  so  different 
from  sermons.  I  believe  in  the  religions  of  the  East.  And  then, 
of  course,  we  read  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  He  more  than  any  one  else 
has  helped  to  break  down  the  silly  old  conventions.  1  don't 
want  to  sound  pedantic,  but  he's  such  a  splendid  iconoclast. 
You  mustn't  sneer  too  much  at  society  women  for  being  frivolous. 
Frivol,  like  everything  else,  has  its  good  side.  It  is  because 
we  are  what  you  call  superficial  that  our  minds  are  always  open 
to  new  questions.  We've  always  got  a  new  vision  of  lifew  and  so 
we  jump  about  from  one  thing  to  another  and  don't  get  stodgy. 
That  is  our  advantage  over  the  women  of  the  suburbs  and  the 
provinces,  who  are  nothing  but  a  mass  of  prejudices.  And 
after  all,  our  frivolity  leads  us  into  all  sorts  of  serious  subjects. 
Heaps  of  us  read  Strindberg's  works — I  love  his  'Confessions 
of  a  Soul,'  for  instance. 

"Science,  popularized  and  interpreted  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
or  in  the  form  of  Sir  Ray  Lankester's  'Science  from  an  Easy 
Chair,'  always  finds  a  heap  of  readers. 

"And  1  think  you  will  find  we  all  like  Fabre's  book  on  spiders; 
but,  then,  all  books  about  animals,"  she  went  on  with  quaint 
unconscious  humor,  "are  delightful.  Books  on  the  poetry  of 
animal  life.  I  love  Chalmers  Mitchell's  'Childhood  of  Animals' 
and  "Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,'  by  Dugmore,  or  'The  Life- 
story  of  a  Hare.'  " 

Of  course  women  like  novels.  They  read  Hewlett  and  Locke, 
and  at  present  "are  crazy"  over  Mason's  political  and,  it  is 
supposed,  autobiographical  story,  "The  Turnstile."  The  three 
Bensons,  and  Wells,  Hichens,  Arnold  Bennett,  and  "Saki  with 
a  very  critical  public — his  'Reginald'  and  "The  Unbearable 
Bassington,'  "   are   writers   who   must   be  read.     Other  names 


such  as  "Frank  Danby,"  Cosmo  Hamilton,  and  James  Stephens, 
the  Irishman  who  wrote  "Charwoman's  Daughter"  and  '("rock 
of  (Jold,"  are  mentioned.  With  a  light  disregard  of  logic, 
Sidney  Webb  comes  along  in  this  train,  and  is  declared  "just 
as  interesting"  as  fiction. 

"Lots  of  us  butterflies,  as  they  call  us,  read  Sidney  Webb 
or  go  to  his  lectur(>s,  and  we  are  interested  in  labor  questions, 
and  know  quit*'  a  lot  al)()ut  them,  because  he  has  made  us  think 

and  puzzle  things  out  for  ourselves.  I  am 
now  reading  Meakin's  'Woman  in  Transi- 
tion,' and  I  (juite  feel    I   am  one   myself." 

The  society  woman  shakes  her  head 
when  poetry  is  mentioned.  An  authority 
is  referred  to  who  confesses: 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  it's  not  much  in  de- 
mand, tho  The  English  Review,  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  influence  thought  all 
round,  has  helped  them  to  appreciate 
Masefield's  w-ork.  I  find  ballad  poetry 
lik(>  his,  and  Kipling's  and  Newbolt's,  is 
really  popular." 


JOHN    MASEKIELI). 

Wlio  wins  th(^  P^dmoiul  do  Polignac  prize 
for  poetry  in  England  offered  byjthe  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.  .1.  M.  Barrie calls  his 
"The  Everlasting  Mercy"  "incomparably 

the  Im'sI   literature  of  the  year." 


AGAINST    MUNICIPAL 
OPERA 


T: 


HE  NEVv'  OPERA  by  Richard 
Strauss  was  performed  in  an  opera- 
liouse  owned  by  the  city  of  Stutt- 
gart. And  just  as  that  opera  is  stirring 
discussion  here,  the  question  of  munici- 
pally owned  opera-houses  is  also  coming 
up.  One  such,  we  believe,  is  in  its  ex- 
perimental stage  in  California;  it  will  tell 
its  tale  in  time.  But  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  New 
York's  Metropolitan,  is  reported  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  Musical  America  (New  York)  to  be  "no  advocate 
of  this  idea."  Indeed,  he  was  not  merely  negative,  but  "obdu- 
rate in  his  negation  of  its  value."  Neither  our  municipal 
npr  Federal  governments  in  America,  he  declared,  are  in  a 
position  to  insure  a  protectorate  over  art  here.  The  argu- 
ment that  thereby  young  Americans  might  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  that  experience  essential  in  the  career  of  an 
opera  singer  (for  which  to-day  they  are  compelled  to  go  to 
Europe),  nor  that  the  greater  affluence  of  American  cities  over 
(Jerman  towns  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  pecuniary 
risks,    could    shake    Mr.    Kahn's    opinion,  exprest  thus: 

"Not  that  I  do  not  believe  that  our  official  bodies  would  do 
their  best  to  promote  art  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  there  are  other  tasks  for  our  (Jovernment  far  more 
important  to  deal  with  for  the  present.  Just  now,  I  tliink,  the 
promoting  of  music,  certainly  of  opera,  should,  as  heretofore,  be 
left  to  private  enterprise — to  private  enterprise  which  takes  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  music  for  art's  sake  and  not  as  a  mere 
hobby.  WlK'rever  we  have  expended  entTgy  and  means  toward 
the  realization  of  such  artistic  ideals,  the  results  have  been, 
I  think,  not  ungratifying.  And  with  all  due  respect  to  our 
government  officials,  I  do  not  think  that  such  results  would 
ever  have  been  attained  if  the  task — and,  believe  me,  it  was  not 
as  easy  as  it  might  seem — had  been  left  to  them 

"Under  no  circumstances  could  or  would  the  means  have  been 
expended  quite  so  lavishly  if  opera-hou.ses  had  been  conducted 
by  a  municipal  or  federal  government,  for  which  a  certain  amount 
of  red-tape  is  indispensable.  And,  then,  do  not  forget  that  if 
you  had  a  municipal  oi)era-house,  every  inhal)itant  of  that  town 
would  be  inclined  to  consider  himself,  or  herself,  a  part  owner  and 
consequently  wish  to  have  some  voice  in  the  management." 

Germany  affords  us  no  object  les.son  to  the  contrary,  w-e  are 
assured,  because  of  ."the  differences  in  CJerman  and  American 
character." 


TRAINING  CHOIR  BOYS 


TilKKE  AJiE  always  from  one  to  three  hundred  boys 
witii  voices  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  the  choir  school 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  The  thirty'  or  more  boj's 
enrolled  there  at  a  time  come  from  all  over  the  country.  Practi- 
cally every  one  lives  in  the  school  for  nine  months  of  the  year- 
The  boy's  family  find  his  books  and  clothing;  Grace  Church 
does  the  rest, — boards  him,  teaches  him,  and  employs  him  in  its 
choir  until  lie  has  outgrown  the  service.     Boys  over  twelve  are 


llhi.>ti-uli<in^  hy  (•..un.s\   ,,i        i  rn-  i  niii  rliniaii. "  Now  York. 

THE    CHOIR    AT    GRACE    CHURCH,    NEW    YORK. 
Tlicy  are  the  picked  boys'  voices  from  all  over  the  country  and  represent  the  highest  type  of  American  Ijoy. 


rarely  admitted;  some  enter  as  young  as  eight.  Vacancies  are 
filled  once  or  twice  a  year,  the  choirmaster,  Mr.  James  H. 
Ilelfenstein,  being  the  sole  arbiter.  The  choir  boy  is  unpaid, 
and  all  money  earned  by  him  for  musical  engagements  is  kept 
by  the  choirmaster  until  he  earns  his  honorabk>  discharge.  Par- 
ents must  sign  an  agiusement  that  their  boys  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  school.  The  only  musical  requirements  are  a 
correct  ear  and  the  promi.se  of  a  good  and  powerful  voice.  These 
statements  occur  in  an  article  in  The  Churchman  (New  York), 
where  Stuart  Maclean  lells  of  the  school  founded  and  developed 
by  Mr.  Ilelfenstein,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year  of  service. 

The  choir  school  is  a  rarity  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  barely 
five  or  six  of  them  existing.  Mr.  Helfenstein's  is  distinctive.  "It 
specializes  in  the  higlwilass  American  boy,"  we  are  told.  "In- 
stead of  tea<'hing  its  lads  to  })e  gentlemen,  it  presuppo.ses  good 
manners,  high  breeding,  courtesy,  ease,  r(>pose,  familiarity  with 
all  the  usages  of  society."     The  ))oy's  daily  program  is: 

"Every  <lay  after  l)n'akfasl  he  attends  liis  own  littUi  .service  in 
the  chantry,  which  is  followed  by  military  inspection  in  the 
Honor  Itoom,  jianied  l)y  I  li(>  late  Dr.  Huntington,  under  the 
great  i)anel  which  aln-ady  bears  sixteen  names  beneath  the 
caption  '0/)/iww.s.'  This  is  the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  a 
(irace  Churcli  chorister.  Thence  he  goes  to  tiie  scliooirooin 
until  it  is  time  for  him  to  sing  at  noonday  ser\ice  in  the  church. 
.\fter  luncheon  and  a  recess  there  is  school  again  until  three 
<)'<-loek.  and  ;i  rehenrsal  from  tliree  to  four.      Plav-time  then  lasts 


until  ."):30,  when  he  retires  to  dress  for  dinner.  At  7 Mi)  comes 
study-hour,  but  there  is  no  master  on  duty.  The  boys'  own  officers 
see  to  discipline.  At  8:30  the  choristers  go  to  their  rooms,  and 
at  9:30  lights  are  out.  The  only  week-day  changes  in  this 
program  are  on  Monday,  which  is  a  holidaj-,  with  outings  in  the 
country  in  care  of  the  school-mother." 

Sunday  finds  him  arduously  engaged: 

"He  breakfasts  at  eight;    then,  if  the  weather  permits,   he 

marches    briskly    with    his 
companions      around       by 
Fifth    avenue  for    perhaps 
lialf    a   mile.      At   9:30  he 
attends  a  forty-five  minute 
rehearsal    of   the    morning 
music.     At  eleven  he  sings 
at  service.     After  service,  in 
order  to  whet  his  appetite 
for  dinner,   he    indulges  in 
another    mihtary   constitu- 
tional.    P>om  2:30  to  3:30 
he  may  rest.      At  four,  un- 
less he  is  a  solo  boy,  he  sings 
at  afternoon  service  in  the 
church.     At  5:30  he  reports 
for  a  short  rehearsal  of  the 
t>vening  music.      At  six  he 
sups  lightly.      At  seven  he 
goes  blithely  to  a  third  re- 
hearsal, this  one  lasting  a 
half  hour.      At  eight  he  is 
in  the  chancel  for  the  most 
important   musical    service 
of  the  week,  the  organ  re- 
tMiforced    bj-  orchestral  in- 
struments,    an      elaborate 
program  ahead  of  him,  and 
the  church  packed   to    the 
doors.    After  service  he  sits 
down  to  a  late  light  supper, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  he  is  in 
bed.     On  Monday  morning 
he    maj'    sleep    late,   as    it 
is  his  w^ell-earned   holiday, 
and   lireakfast    is    deferred 


until  the  pleasant  hoin-  of  nine  o'clock." 

As  to  their  instruction,  Mr.  Ilelfenstein,  we   are  told, 
not  want  his  boys  to  sing  like  boys,  but  like  women." 


'does 


"Choirmasters  may  now  prick  up  their  ears.  New  boys  are 
taught  .to  use  the  chest  voice  as  high  as  leger-line  or  middle  C, 
and  the  ht>ad  voice  up  from  F-sharp  on  the  first  space.  Between 
leger-line  C  and  F-sharp  the  i)oy  is  tauglit  to  use  what  Mr. 
Ilelfenstein  calls  mixt  voice.  When  the  chorister  has  learned 
llies(>  difT(>rent  voices  and  how  to  produce  them  at  will,  their 
arl)itrary  limits  are  removed.  A  lad  came  in  to  sing,  bringing  a 
ballad  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  octave  of  F.  It  was  quite  pretty 
to  hear,  but  little  of  it  was  head  a  oice.  At  the  choirmaster's 
bidding  the  boy  sang  passages  pure  head  and  then  agaui  in  the 
mixt  voice.  M(>n  who  have  worked  for  pure  head  tone  and 
have  been  bafTled  by  getting  only  something  which  seemed  to 
lack  tlu>  passionlessness  and  frt'cdom  thej-  want{>d  may  accejjt 
that  as  an  approximation  of  Mr.  Helfenstein's  mixt  ^oice.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  tone-])lacing  or  focusing,  but  of  muscular 
control.  The  boy  in  question  did  not  quite  let  go;  neither  does 
Mr.  Helfenstein's  mixt  voice  quite  let  go.  On  the  other  hand, 
whiU'  the  boy  over  the  country  does  not  understand  what  he 
is  doing,  ]Mr.  Helfenstein's  small  hoy  knew  exactly  how  to  do 
what  lie  was  told.  KegistiTs  were  an  open  book  to  him.  Evi- 
dently he  had  not  n'ached  the  stage  where  resonance  and  brilliancT 
were  made  all-important,  but  his  tone  was  suriirizingiy — shall 
on.'  •<;iy.  mature,  for  his  years.  .Vbove  the  staiT  he  .sang  pure 
head.  Below  the  staff  he  sang  bold  chest,  but  not  too  bold. 
Witliin  the  stafT  he  would  .sing  with  either  voice  you  askeii  for. 

"A  second  boy  made  liis  api)earance.      He  was  older,  a!vl  had 
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not  i)t  ( II  caught  until  after  forc-iuK  had  rohhi-d  his  \o'u-t-  of  uuuiy 
of  its  natural  possihilitit's.  This  hoy  sang  practically  all' pun- 
head.  The  acquired  habits  of  years  had  become  too  much 
second  nature  to  permit  his  venturing  in  tlic  debatable  jji-ound. 
A  third  lad,  a  so\u  i)oy,  sang  brilliantly  and  easily,  choosing  his 
registers  without  suggestion  from  the  choirmaster,  looking  ahead 
at  the  progress  of  liis  phrases,  and  altogether  giving  a  very  satis- 
factory demonstration  of  Mr.  llelfenstein's  method.  The  whole 
matter  comes  finally,  of  course,  to  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
singing  a  choirmaster  wants  from  his  boys.  The  ('.race  Chnrch 
theory  is  that  the  teaching  of  three  registers  im|)arts  a  body  to  tin- 
lower  voice,  a  variety  to  the  middle  voice-,  and  to  the  whoh- 
choir  tone  an  artistic  effect  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  when 
children  .sing  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  light,  lloating,  limpid 
tone  considered  by  most  choirmasters  th«-  only  possible  correct 
ton(-. 

"The  Helfenstein  tone  is  neither  the  hoot  heard  in  so  many 
P^nglish  cathedrals,  nor  the  serenity  of  the  York  tone,  nor  yet  th<- 
immense  luscious  sweetness  of  the  boys  at  St.  Paul's.  It  is  not 
the  edged  tone  which  often  goes  under  tlu-  adji-ctiv  e  brilliant,  and 
it  does  not  in  the  least  remind  one  of  the  vigorous  chest  tone  of 
the  Temple,  because  it  is  not  chest.  Mr.  Helfenstein.  however, 
would  be  the  first  to  throw  uj)  his  hands  at  the  suggestion  that 
choirmasters  generally  ought  to  experiment  along  this  three- 
registi-r  line.  He  has  worked  out  his  theory,  he  finds  it  satis- 
factory, the  singing  of  his  choir  is  famous,  liis  solo  boys  are  in 
demand;  he  believes,  nevertheless,  that  any  such  experimenting 
should  follow  only  a  devoted  study  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  vocal  mechanism;  otherwise  it  would  certainly  be 
highly  dangerous." 


INAUGURATING  A  NEW  GOD 

y^MF]RICA,  among  Western  nations,  enjoys  the  distinc- 
/—\  tion  of  being  a  people  prone  to  multiply  its  religions, 
and  to  welcome  any  new  or  novel  one  proposed  by  an 
outsider,  but  we  have  no  regular  inauguration  ceremony-  for 
the  purpose.  The  unciviUzed  tribes  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  re- 
spect. A  glimpse  of  such  a  ceremonial  is  given  us  by  a  French 
writer  who  has  been  visiting  the  peopU-  of  the  Chinese  Em|)ire 
dwelling  in  the  ProAince  of  Annam.  Tho  under  Chinese  domiiui- 
tion  for  some  ten  centuries,  and  imbued  in  general  with  the 
religious  principles  of  their  Celestial  lords,  the^'  can  hardly  be 
classified  either  as  Buddhists,  Confucians,  or  Taoists.  In  the 
Journal  des  Debatu  (Paris)  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Langlet  how  Xhey 
have  worked  out  an  eminently  practical  cult  of  deities  for  them- 
selves. These  deities,  or  genii,  constitute  in  fact  a  system  of 
functionaries  who  are  selected  by  the  Empt-ror  from  former  kings. 
governors,  or  other  personages  who  have  in  some  way  rendered 


service  to  the  State.     A  logical  feature  of  the  system  is   tliat 
faith  is  proportioned  to  works —j.r.,  tin-  works  of  the  gods!- 
since  the  Knnxror  is  always  at  lilx-rfy  to  raise-  or  lower  them  in 


(.i{.\(K   cmiaii   ciioiii   .sciiooi,. 

Thi.s  Now  York  sctiool  is  one  of  the  five  or  six  in  this  country 
for  tin-  training!  of  boy  choirs. 


KVENIXG    HOIK    WITH     i Hi-.    C  IIOIK 
The  methods  of  the  rlioirmaster.  Mr.  Helfenstein,  are  so  effective  ttiat 


th<-  scale  of  the  hierarchy,  according  to  the  apparent  efficacy 
of  their  protective  pow(-rs.     We  read: 

"There  are  genii  of  every  rank.  The  humblest  are  gods  of  the 
household,  where  their  images  are  placed  in  the  kitchen,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  fire-dogs,  which  makes  it  easi(-r  to  honor 
them  with  the  sacred  fire. 

"The  great  genii  reside  in  the  temples.    When  a  new  temple  is 

built  a  lif»--size  equestrian 
statue  of  the  genie  is  made 
of  l)amboo  and  colored 
l)ai)er,  and  surrounded  with 
statu«-tt(-s  int(-nded  to  do  it 
service. 

"On  the-  day  of  the  in- 
auguration the  faithful  enter 
the  pagoda  where  a  home, 
or  priest,  (-xpounds  the 
merits  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  afternoon  a  priest  makes 
procession  througli  the  town 
escorted  l)y  beaters  of 
gongs,  and  waving  a  fly- 
brush  to  chase  away  evil 
si)irits.  He  stojjs  before 
each  pagoda  to  invite  the 
other  g(-nii  to  b«'  present  at 
the  coming  feast.  At  sun- 
down the  temple  is  Ht 
with  candles  and  perfumed 
with  sandahVood.  Meats, 
wines,  and  pastries  are 
served  in  abundance.  The 
priest  presents  them  to 
the  invited  spirits;  all  the 
people  then  wait  in  silence 
till  they  have  finished  their 
invisible     banquet.        The 


BOY.s. 
his  sr>lo  Iwys  are  in  great  demand. 
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slightest    noise  at  this  moment   would  be  considered  a  sacri- 
legious offense." 

When  this  solemn  preliminary  ceremony  is  over,  however,  the 
congregation  crowds  about  the  well-spread  tables  in  the  temple, 
and  one  and  all  ft^ast  to  their  hearts'  content  amid  a  ])leasant 
babel  of  gossip  and  jest. 

"Violins,  clarioncttes,  tambours,  cymbals,  and  buffalo  horns 
raise  a  mad  tunuilt.  Women  and  babies  squall,  dogs  bark  and 
howl.  The  fete  lasts  all  night  and  Ix^gins  afresh  n(>xt  day,  when 
the  new  genie  returns  the  visits  he  has  received  the  day  before. 
His  statue  is  promenaded  before  all  the 
temples;  which  is  the  reason  why  he  has  been 
represented  on  horseback.  On  the  return 
to  the  pagoda  a  brazier  is  lit,  and  the  now 
useless  mannikin  is  thrown  thereon  and 
consumed;  then  prii>sts,  sorcerers,  and  sin- 
ners walk  barefoot  over  the  coals,  either  to 
purify  themselves  or  to  prove  their  purity." 
— TrandalioH  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROT- 
ESTANTISM 

/%X  ARMISTICE  in  religious  hostilities 
/-\  is  indicated  when  denominations 
-^  -^  meet  to  plan  cooperation.  At  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907,  W.  T. 
Stead,  looking  in  upon  that  great  gathering, 
said:  "If  nothing  more  should  come  from 
this  conference  than  the  fact  that  at  last 
the  Lord  has  got  all  the  world  together  in 
one  'room,  that  would  make  it  one  of  the 
two  or  three  great  days  in  history."  This 
speech  has  been  adapted  by  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Lynch  to  apply  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  recently  held  in 
(^hicago:  "We  may  well  count  it  of  high 
import  to  the  future  unity  of  Christendom 
that  at  last  the  Lord  has  got  all  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  into  one  room  in  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  desire  to  serve  together." 
So  nuich,  he  feels,  may  be  counted  on  the 
positive  side.  On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out  (in  The  Con- 
grcgalionalifil,  Boston)  that  it  is  easy  to  overemphasize  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  350  delegates  from  thirty  denomina- 
tions have  just  been  sitting  together  for  a  week  considering  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom.  "These  delegates  are  officiallj'  ap- 
pointed l)y  their  denominations,  and  the  Federal  Council  is  a  real 
body  composed  of  17, 0(K), ()()()  Christians,  and  is  about  to  be  in- 
corporated so  that  it  will  become  as  real  a  part  of  our  inter- 
denominational church  life  as  our  assemblies,  conventions,  and 
councils  are  of  the  denominational  life."     But — 

"We  must  not  claim  for  it  more  than  it  really  represents.  It 
can  not  as  yet  legislate  for  the  chiirclit's.  It  is  not  as  yet  really 
rej)resentative  of  the  churches  in  tiie  sense  that  the  peoi)le  of  th(< 
churches  are  in  intimate  touch  with  it,  or  regard  it  as  their 
common  voice.  That  will  come,  but  it  is  not  yet  h(>re.  It  is  not 
even  a  maiiit'estatioii  of  that  cinircli  unity  for  which  we  an>  all 
I)raying.  There  are  several  denominations  in  the  Ccmncil,  who.se 
sessions  closed  Monday  of  this  week,  which  would  be  suspicious 
of  any  talk  of  actual  church  union.  There  are  some  wliich  would 
not  as  yet  take  i)art  in  a  common  communion  service.  Tliey  will 
do  tins  .some  day  if  we  do  not  talk  too  much  al)out  it.  Tiiere  are 
some  denominations  that  came  up  to  the  Council  last  week  hesi- 
tatingly and  wondering  if  they  are  not  violating  their  con.science. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  easy  to  underempluusize  the 
significance  of  the  Federal  Council,  both  in  its  attainment  and  in 
its  potentiality.  When  one  remembers  the  distance  between  cer- 
tain denominations  no  furtiier  back  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
then  looked  into  the  A.ssembly   Room  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 


DEAN    SHAn.EU    M.vTIIEWS. 

New  president  of  iho  FediTal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  who  "stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Baptist  Chureli  in  all  that 
rei)resents  the  modern,  progressive, 
social,  and  sane  spirit  in  Christian 
activities  and  theological  thinking." 


Chicago,  last  week,  and  saw  all  the  Protestant  denominations 
sitting  in  one  room,  members  of  one  ecclesiastical  organization, 
every  man  recognizing  by  his  presence  that  he  considered  all 
churches  there  equally  blest  of  God,  ready  to  cooperate  in  every 
undertaking  for  Jesus  Christ,  forgetting  for  the  time  his  denomi- 
nation, concerned  chiefly  with  following  the  Lord  with  his 
brothers  against  the  evils  of  the  world,  where  one  saw  this  he 
might  well  say — as  we  heard  one  aged  Baptist  brother  say — 
Surely  God  has  AVTOUght  a  great  miracle.'" 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  the  new  President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  declared  at  these  meetings  that  "the  era  of 
cooperative  Protestantism  has  certainly 
dawned."  To  Dr.  Lynch  there  seemed  even 
more  than  dawning  light.  "Xo  one  could 
listen  to  the  reports  of  the  work  done  by 
the  two  permanent  commissions  and  the  reso- 
lutions offered  by  the  various  committees 
without  seeing  that  the  beginning  of  cooper- 
ative Protestantism  is  more  than  lo\e-feasts 
and  council  tables."     He  goes  on: 

"The  Social  Service  Commission  has  ac- 
complished real  things  for  the  united  church. 
The  Peace  and  Arbitration  Commission  is 
creating  a  Church  Peace  League  and  secured 
33,000  sermons  on  peace  last  November. 
Through  other  committees,  and  through  its 
central  office,  the  combined  churches  are 
more  and  more  continually  at  work  for  the 
common  Kingdom.  If  any  one  thing  was 
apparent  at  Chicago,  it  was  the  feeling  of  all 
— we  may  say  all  without  exception — that 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  must  now 
become  the  channel  through  which  the  united 
churches  must  move  against  the  evil  of  the 
world.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  then,  that 
the  era  of  cooperative  Protestantism  is  here. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said:  'When  the  day 
comes  that  denominations  cease  fighting  each 
other  and  imiteto  fight  the  sin  of  the  world, 
look  up  to  the  clouds  to  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming.' 

"Neither  should  another  thing  be  lost 
sight  of,  namely,  that  at  every  meeting  of 
the  Council  at  Chicago  the  combined  Protes- 
tant forces  exprest  their  faith  in  the  social 
gospel  and  the  social  mission  of  the  church. 
It  evinced  itself  spontaneously  in  every 
speech  and  resolution.     There  was  no  dissenting  note. 

"The  program  had  been  framed  so  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Evangelism  should  come  at  the  end  as  the  climax  under 
the  title  of  The  Supreme  Mission  of  the  Church.  It  was  an  able 
report,  but  if  we  sensed  the  Council  accurately,  it  did  not  put  its 
seal  on  evangelism  as  the  siiprcinc  mission  of  the  Church.  It 
put  the  recreating  of  the  world,  the  redemption  of  the  social 
order,  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  supreme  mis- 
sion,   evangelism   being  one   agency   in   this   process. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  Dean  Shailer  Alathews 
should  have  been  elected  president,  for  he  has  both  the  social 
vision  and  the  mystic's  con.sciousness  for  personal  relations  with 
the  Eternal.  Secretary  Macfarland's  new  book,  'Spiritual  (Cul- 
ture and  Social  Service,'  reveals  this  same  balance  of  outlook 
upon  life.  But  it  is  a  highly  significant  thing  that  the  thirty- 
two  (h'liominations  wluui  they  assemble  instinctively  turn  their 
thoughts  to  economic  justice,  .social  pin-ity,  clean  politics,  a 
salooiiiess  nation,  and  international  peace.  Denominations  which 
can  thus  work  together  will  soon  pray  together  arouiul  tiie  same 
table  and  altars  of  the  Lord." 

Of  the  new  president  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate 
(Chicago)  speaks: 

"Dean  Mathews  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Baptist  Ciiurch 
in  all  that  represents  tiie  modern,  progressive,  social,  and  .^^ane 
spirit  in  Christian  activities  and  theological  thinking.  That 
C^hurch  instinctively  looked  upon  him  as  lh(>  natural  repi-esen- 
tative  of  their  d(>nomination  in  the  president's  chair.  The 
(^ouncil  is  confident  the  affairs  of  the  organization  will  move- 
forward  for  the  four  strenuous  years  just  ahead  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  leadership  of  such  a  man." 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  AND  THE  IMMEDIATE  OUTLOOK 

A  Discussion  by  KociKH  W.  Bauson  in  K«'i)l,\  to  In(|iiirirs  I'roin 

ThK     LiTKKAHY     DuiKST 


Theendof  the  year  191_MuMnfr  now  dose  H,,.,,,  a.-curatflv  is  to 
at  hand,  expert  foreeasts  of  tlie  prohahle  ,„,,.il  ■nu\  .-v.m  nv.L-,. 
trend  of  eommereial  and  in^  est  nient   mar-    '  '      ""    '"''''' 

kets  in  191:5  siiould  lia\('  unu-h  f^enerai 
interest  for  Dkjkst  readers.  Anions  tlie 
best  known  students  of  tliese  conditions  in 
this  country  for  some  years  has  been 
Rofror  W.  Babson.  Mr.  Babson  has  con- 
tributed many  articles  on  this  and  on 
kindred    subjects    to    dai'.v,    weekly,    an(* 


rol)  tlieiu  of  their 
them  a  source  of 
I)rofit.  An  el)l)inM;  tide  finds  one  man 
helplessly  stranded  witli  his  l)oat  iiard 
afrround,  and  another  man  contentedly 
difrgintr  clams.  With  tliat  thought  in 
mind,  let  us  weigh  th<>  evidence  as  to  the 
l)resent  trend  of  fundamental  conditions. 


has  occurre<l  during  the  first  (luartcr  of  a 
period  of  business  de|)ression.  When  tlu- 
time  arrives  he  should  buy  high-grade 
stocks  of  the  l)est  railroads  or  industrial 
corporations,  paying  for  his  purchases  out- 
right. In  my  opinion,  that  time  is  not 
remote;     and    I    propose   now   to    mention 


T"'-B^',r^«'''R""''  '"!'•  ^';  ''  the-author  bered  that  the  time  to  watch  for  low  prices 

ot        Business     Barometers        and     other  ;„    i  •   i  i      i        i      «•     •  , 

works.      Mr.    Babson    prepares    the    "An-     "    l"^'li-k^nule   l)ond   offerings   is   near   tlu" 

alyses     and     ComiiK-nts"     for     Moody's  '»'S'n"i"K  «f  a  period  of  business  dejm's- 

"^lanual   of   Railway   Cori)orations,"   and  ^'""-      >>'<'Jirly    everybody    will    recall    the 

is  particularly  well  known  as  an  authoritv  1"^^'  hond  i)rices  that  ushered   in   the  dull 


oiH'  or  two  further  features;    emj)hasi/,ing. 
In  regard  to  bonds,  it  should  be  remem-    however,  the  fact  that  a  decline  is  dang«'r- 

oiis  only  to  such  concerns  as  are  not  fully 
I)n'parcd.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  more  concerns  there  are 
who  brace  themselves  against  a  depression, 
the    less    severe  will    be    the  general  eflect 


who  analyzes  for  financiers  and  investors   times  of   1903,   and   again    the   decline  of    thereof 


conditions  as  they  exist,  and  undertakes  to 
forecast  for  their  benefit  future  mo\-e- 
ments.  Mr.  Babson  was  recently  asked 
to  give  to  a  representative  of  Tnr:  Litkh- 
ARV  DicEsT  his  views  in  bri«'f  of  the 
pres(>nt  outlook  for  securities  and  general 
business  in  the  light  of  the  recent   Presi 


1907.      As   I    have   already   remarked,    we  "  The  fair  results  which  t  he  railroads  are 

have  recently  seen  good  bonds  selling  low;  now  showing  under  the  stimulus  (»f  large 

iinestors  who  bought  at  these  prices  are  crops  will  be  affected  by  the  vast  amount 

obtaining  a  proportionately  high  yield  and  of   necessary   financing  which   is   now   im- 

have   little   to   fear   from   a   depression   in  ju'iiding.      I)uring   the   lirst    half   of    1913, 

general    business.      F'or    if    my    views   are  more  than  .S2(X),()()0,(MJ0  of  railroad  .secur- 


dential    election    and    the    tariff    revision   correct,    the    subsequent    trend    of    prices    ities  mature,  in  addition  to  imperative  new 


for   the   best   bonds   will    be   upward.      In  borrowing.      Another   major   factor   is   th«' 

making  that  statement,  I  refer  of  cour.se  to  European    situation,    in    connection    with 

the  next  few  years.     The  general  trend  of  which  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  a 

bond  prices  has  been  downward  since  1900  year   or   more    important    foreign    nations 

or  thereabouts,  corresponding  to  the  general  have    been    over-extended.       And     finally 

decline  in  the  i)urchasing  power  of  money,  there  is  the  tariff.     Of  course  it  is  «'asy  to 

which  began  a  few  years  previous  to  that  say  that  the  incoming  i)arty  is  going  to  be 

For    the    present,    I    believe    those  conservative.        But     they     have     waited 

who  recently  bought  good  bonds  at  low  patiently  many  years  for  their  turn  at  the 

They  now  ha\e  the  success  which 


Congress  is  expected  to  undiTtake  at  its 
special  session,  beginning  in  April.  In 
reply  to  specific  inquiries  he  made  the 
statement  printed  below. 

'  '  /^PTIMIS^NI   vs.  pessimism  is  merely 

V^   a  question  of  which  party  you  have  dat(>. 
in  mind,  bondholder  or  stockholder;  man 

ufacturer  or  consumer;  debtor  or  creditor,  prices  have  practically  no  cause  for  worry    wheel 

For  example,     high-grade    bonds  have  re-  and  should  consider  their  personal  outlook    they  hnvn  waited  for,  and  is  it  reasonable 

cently  sold  at  a  low  price-level.  This  is  pleas-  very  favorable.     Let  us  now  examine  the    to  exi)ect  that  they  will  not  take  advantage 

ant  for  the  man  who  desires  to  lend  money  other  class  of  standard  security,  namely,    of  this  oi)i)ortunity?     in  fact,  are  they  not 

on  this  form  of  investment,  but  unpleasant  stocks.  I)ledged  to  do  something  along  the  lines  of 

for  the  man  who  desires  to  borrow.     It  is        "  Before  proceeding  further,   I    wish   to    radical  revision?     Now,  removing  protec- 

absolutely     meaningless     to     call     funda-  explain  why  the  present  business  activity    tion    is    something    like    having    a    tooth 

mental  conditions  '  good  '  or  '  bad.' '  favor-  resulting  from  the  good  crops  is  not  neces-    pulled:     regardless    of    our    views    on    the 

able  '  or  '  unfavorable,'   unless  we  further  sarily  a  basis  for  a  prolonged  bull  move-    ultimate   beneht  of   the  operation,   we   all 

specify  the  party  affected.     '  Good  times  '  ment.     Business,  to  be  sure,  is  better  as  a    agree  on  the  immediate  suffering, 

from   the  standpoint  of  business  interests  whole  than  it  was  a  year  ago;    this  appli<'s        "  As  we  survey  tlu;  field  of  the  nation  at 

may   be  very  bad   times  for  the  salaried  to  almost  the  entire  country,   altho   par-    the  present  moment,  three  features  emerge 

classes   and    those    dependent   on    a   fixed  tieularly  to  the  Western  and  Middle  West-    with    especial    prominence:     the    banking 

income.       This    is    the    first    fact,    which  ern  States,  as  we  should  expect.     With  the    problem,    the    railroad    ])roblem,    and    the 

should  be  clearly  understood.  holiday    impetus,    this    volume    of    trade    tariff  problem.     It  is  noteworthy  that  all 

"  In  the  second  place,  hardship  and  loss  should  continue  for  the  immediate  present,    three  could  be  permanently  solved  in  the 

to  one  party  or  another  are  not  so  much  the  For  the  past  year  or  so.  how(!ver.   many    same  way.      I    refer  to  automatic  legisla- 

results   of  any  particular  situation  as   the  concerns  have  l)een  ol)liged  to  do  business    tion,  to  which  in  .some  form  this  country 

results  of  unforeseen  changes.    For  example,  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  and  they  arc    must  eventually  resort, 

if    those    who    purchased    lionds    a    dozen  by   no   means   gratified    that    the   increase        "  Were  such  automatic  legislation  in  force 

years   ago   had   anticipated    the   enormous  in  operating  expenses  is  out  of  i)roportion    to-day,  the  banks  would   not   be   i)leading 

rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  they  would  have  to  the.  increased  income.     This  is  reflected 

insisted  on  a  higher  rate  of  interest.     You  by     the     extraordinary     failure     situation, 

make   some   contract   for  a   long   term   of  which  is  worse  than  it  has  been  for  several 

years;  for  the  time  being  the  terms  appear  years;    moreover,  I  find  that  many  other    AH  interests  would  know  where  they  stand 

quite  satisfactory,  but  presently  conditions  concerns  are  being  practically  carried  along    and  what  to  ex|)ect.     Meanwhile  until  that 

change  and  you  realize  wherein  the  trans-  by  their  creditors.    The  monetary  situation    day  arrives,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  watch 

action  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate.    Who  also  attracts  attention;  not  only  are  domes-    fundamental  conditions  and  detect  as  far  as 

suffers,  for  instance,  from  a  panic?     ("er-  tic  rates   high,   but   the    foreign   monetary    i)ossible  their  trend. 

taiuly,  not  the  far-sighted  investor  who  is  situation   is  anything  Imt   reassuring.  "  To  sum  uj)  the  situation,  I  suggest  that 

prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor-        "  For  such  reasons  as  the  above,  I  believe    the  bondholder  purchasing  sound  se<.'urities 

tunity  to  buy  high-grade  securities  at  low  that  the  most  advantageous  time  to  pur-    netting  a  satisfactory  income  is  in  a  very 

prices.     Xor  the  fore-handed  business  man  chase  stocks  is  not  yet  at  hand.     So  long    good    jxjsition    indeed;     the    investor    pre- 

who  is  watching  for  the  occasion  and  can  as  these  adverse  conditions  remain  in  force,    pared  to  purchase  first-<dass  stocks  when 

avail  himself  of  the  low  prices  in  materials,  prices   of   stocks   can    hardly    make    much    the   time   is   ripe   has   excellent  prospects; 

real   estate,   etc.      The   real   sufferers  from  headway;    while  if  these  conditions  persist    while  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who 

any  great  change  in  the  fundamental  situa-  and  increase,  prices  must  inevitably  recede,    pushes    actively    for    business    now    and 

tion  are  those  who  do  not  realize  its  ap-  The    prospective    stockholder,     therefore,    watches  conditions  attentively  will  success- 

proach  in  time  to  trim  their  sails  accord-  with  funds  available  for  prompt  use,  is  in  a    fully    weather   any    outcome.      Altogether 

ingly.  different  position  but  just  as  strong  a  posi-    there  is  call  for  caution,  but  not  fear,  save 

"  In    one   sense,    therefore,    there   is   no  tion    as    bondholders    who    have    already    for  the  man  with  his  eyes  shut,  who  is  in 

such  thing  as  a  gloomy  outlook;   for  what-  i)urchased;    he  should   bide  his  time  and    peril    under    any    and    all  circumstances, 

ever  the   changes   may   be,    to   anticipate  wait  for  the  low  price-level  which  hitherto    whatever  be  the  outlook." 


stringency,  the  railroads  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed over  rates,  and  general  business 
w(nil(l    not    be   appnheiisive  of  re\  isions. 
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GREATER    TERMINALS    AND    OTHER  FACILITIES   NEEDED   BY   OUR   RAILROADS— 

A  PLEA   FOR    THEM 

BY  JAMES  J.   HILL  * 
The  "Empire  Builder"  of  the  Northwest;  author  of  "Highways  of  Progress,"  etc. 


EVERY  interest  and  every  community 
should  understand  that  the  main  need 
to-day  of  transportation  and  of  the  many 
activities  connected  witli  and  dependent 
upon  it  is  an  increase  of  terminal  facili- 
ties. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
commerce  of  tlie  country,  its  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  industry,  its  pros- 
perity as  a  whole,  and  the  welfare  of  every 
man  in  it  who  engages  in  any  gainful  occu- 
pation, can  escape  threatened  disaster  only 
by  such  additions  to  and  enlargements  of 
existing  terminals  at  om*  great  central 
markets  and  our  principal  points  of  ex- 
port as  will  relieve  the  congestion  which 
now  paralyzes  traffic  when  anj'  unusual 
demand  is  made  upon  them.  Our  natural 
material  growth  will  make  this  their  clu*onic 
condition  in  the  near  future  unless  quick 
action  is  taken. 

If  you  increase  the  size  of  a  bottle  with- 
out enlarging  the  nec^k,  more  time  and  work 
are  required  to  fill  and  empty  it.  That  is 
what  has  happened  to  the  transportation 
business.  In  1907  traffic  was  blocked  on 
nearly  all  the  principal  Eastern  railway 
lines.  It  took  months  to  convey  an  or- 
dinary shipment  of  goods  from  one  domes- 
tic market  to  another.  The  deadlock  was 
broken  partly  by  a  panic  that  less,ened  the 
\'olume  of  business  and  partly  by  the 
efforts  of  railway  managements  to  add,  by 
increased  efficiency,  to  the  moving  power 
of  facilities  at  command.  We  neither  an- 
ticipate nor  desire  perpetual  business  de- 
pression. While  the  limits  of  efficiency 
hav(^  not  been  reached,  we  know  that  it 
can  not  be  mach^  to  cover  the  demands  of 
our  growth  in  population  and  production. 

Business  is  beginning  to  feel  the  swell' 
of  a  revival.  The  freight  ton  mileage  of 
the  country  was  less  by  seventeen  and  a 
half  billions  in  1909  than  in  1907,  and  very 
little  more  than  in  1906.  Contrast  this 
with  the  growth  of  the  single  year  between 
1909  and  1910.  The  freight'  ton  mileage 
grew  in  that  year  eleven  times  as  fast  as 
trackage,  and  live  times  as  fast  as  equip- 
ment. This  ratio  will  be  subject  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease.  It  will  be 
much  greater  in  this  year  of  large  crops 
and  added  tonnage.  If  any  manufacturer 
were  confronted  with  such  conditions,  it 
would  be  clear  to  him  that  he  must  either 
refuse  business  or  more  than  double  his 
plant.  The  railroad  can  not  refuse  busi- 
ness. If  it  could  do  so  legally,  that  policy 
would  still  mean  national  panic  and  indi- 
vidual ruin.     It  must  enlarge  its  plant. 

Tlie  railroads  of  the  United  States  car- 
ried 1..S49.91M),1()1  tons  of  revenue  freight 
in  1910.  At  the  average  load  of  21.5  tons 
per  (!ar,  it  would  take  (S(),041,<SG5  cars  to 
move  it.  X<>arly  all  of  these  jiass  through 
some  large  terminal,  most  of  th(>m  several 
times  in  the  year.  There  are  about  thirty 
impcjrtant  traffic  centers;  and  if  the  total 
movement  were  divided  ('(pially  between 
them,  supposing  lacli  car  to  j)ass  tiirougli 
but  one  market,  and  that  only  once  a  year, 
7,S.').S  cars  would  iiave  to  pass  through  each 
terminal  every  day  in  tht>  year.  Five  thou- 
sand cars  a  day  are  enough  to  create  a 


blockade  in  many  of  the  large  terminals 
of  the  country.  Our  worst  troubles  have 
come  not  from  insufficient  rolling  stock  or 
lack  of  efficiency  in  handling  it,  but  from 
congested  terminals.  Water  routes  gi\e 
little  assistance:  first,  because  the  largest 
streams  of  traffic  in  the  United  States  are 
not  in  a  direction  where  either  natural  or 
artificial  waterways  can  be  used;  second, 
because  a  waterway  less  than  twenty  feet 
can  not  compete  as  a  carrier.  The  water- 
way, too,  maj'  and  often  does  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  pressure  on  terminal 
facilities.  There  is  1)ut  one  possible  remedy 
— enlarged  terminals.  The  main  question 
back  of  that  is  financial.  Where  and  on 
what  terms  is  the  money  to  be  had  for  an 
improvement  b(>eome  as  neeessarj'  as  the 
removal  of  a  freight  wTeck  from  a  main 
traffic  line. 

.  The  properties  of  many  systems  are  al- 
ready encumbered  to  the  limit  of  credit 
and  solvency.  Securities  have  been  con- 
solidated, equipment  trusts  have  placed 
what  ai'e  practically  chattel  mortgages  on 
rolling  stock,  and  money  can  not  be  raised 
except  for  a  short  term  and  at  high  rates. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  4  per  cent,  would 
bring  in  capital  for  railroad  improvements. 
Strong  properties  sold  their  bonds  bear- 
ing S}4  per  cent,  interest.  Now  some  of 
the  strongest  roads  are  paying  4}^  per 
cent,  for  new  capital.  Properties  less  well 
known  for  stability  and  earning  power  pay 
more.  The  rate  has  advanced  by  from 
1  }^  to  2  per  cent,  in  little  more  than  ten 
years.  The  great  sums  required  to  extend 
our  terminals  to  meet  the  actual  business 
of  the  country  can  be  had  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest is  absolutely  secured.  The  railroads 
can  pay  money  only  as  they  are  permitted 
to  earn  it.  In  the  last  resort  it  is  up  to 
the  people  to  say  whether  or  not  these 
terminals  and  other  facilities  shall  be  sup- 
plied; just  as  it  is  up  to  them  to  suffer 
the  severest  of  the  consequences  if  they 
are  not. 

A  railroad  has  no  other  source  of  income, 
generally  speaking,  than  receipts  from 
rates.  These  have  steadily  declined. 
While  the  price  of  everything  else  rises, 
the  price  of  transportation  falls.  The 
average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  re- 
ceived by  the  railro!ids  of  the  United  States 
fell  from  9.27  mills  in  1S90  to  7.53  mills  in 
1910.  This  is  partly  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tive regulations  and  the  orders  of  public 
commissions,  and  partly  due  to  voluntary 
reductions  made  possible  by  increased 
efficiency  and  increase  iu  the  density  of 
traffic.  On  the  whole,  railroad  rates  in  the 
United  States  are  th(>  lowest  in  the  world. 
But  tiiey  can  not  continue  to  grow"  less 
fore\'er. 

While  revenue  was  siu-iuking,  the  ob- 
ligatory expenses  of  tlie  railways  of  the 
country  have  increased  eiiornu)usly.  ThtMr 
e(]uipuu'nt  alone  is  valued  at  iu>arly  thn>e 
and  a  iuilf  billion  dollars;  the  increase  tlur- 
iug  the  last  nine  years  lieing  45.3  })er  cent. 
in  locomotives  and  39.7  per  cent,  in  freight- 
cars.     For  the  mere  maintenance  of  equip- 


ment they  spent  over  $413,000,000  in  1910. 
When  we  come  to  consider  operation,  the 
figures  mount  as  rapidly  as  those  on  a 
pressure-gage  when  the  needle  is  racing 
toward  the  danger  point.  The  wages  of 
the  railroad  employees  in  this  country  ha\e 
reached  the  stupendous  total  of  over 
§1,200,000,000,  a  year.  According  to  the 
advance  summarj-  of  the  report  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  1911, 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  United 
States  decreased  in  that  year  by  29,611 
as  compared  with  1910,  while  the  total 
wages  paid  increased  by  $64,741,164.  In 
no  other  occupation  has  such  a  showing 
ever  been  made.  If  the  wage  scale  of  1899 
had  been  in  effect,  the  item  of  labor  cost 
would  have  been  some  $300,000,000  less. 
Against  liberal  wages  the  railways  do  not 
protest,  because  they  know  that  they  can 
render  safe,  adequate,  and  satisfactory 
service  in  proportion  as  their  employees 
are  well  fitted  and  well  paid  for  their  work. 
But  new  outlay  must  be  balanced  bj'  new 
income  unless  operation  is  to  cease. 

Another  item  of  expense  which  grows 
out  of  all  proportion  to  railway  revenue  or 
national  development  is  taxation.  In  1890 
the  taxes  paid  by  all  the  railroads  aggre- 
gated $31,207,469;  in  1910  they  had  risen 
to  $103,795,701;  for  1911  they  are  esti- 
mated at  $109,000,000  and  may  be  a  couple 
of  millions  more.  The  increase  in  twenty 
years  up  to  1910  is  233  per  cent.  This  li 
by  direct  act  of  the  people.  The  extrava- 
gance of  all  modern  legislative  bodies,  the 
doubling  of  State  and  national  expenses 
within  a  few  years,  and  the  continuous 
issue  of  bonds  for  all  sorts  of  public  pur- 
poses formerly  met  by  general  taxation, 
have  drained  the  ordinarj'  sources  of  rev- 
enue. The  railroad  treasury  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  public  milch  cow, 
from  which  a  new  supply  of  nourishment 
may  alwajs  be  obtained.  So  railway  taxes 
have  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Each 
mile  of  line  in  the  count  rj-  paid  $199  in 
taxes  in  1890,  and  $431  in  1910. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Sta- 
tistics estimates  the  capitalization  [of 
American  railways]  of  1911  at  $59,345  per 
mile;  probably  $60,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, represents  about  the  average  actual 
capitalization  to-day.  This  figure  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  capitalization  per  mile 
in  other  countries,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table:  United  Kingdom,  $275,040; 
England  alone,  $314,000;  Gernumy,  $109,- 
788;  l<Yance,  $139,237.  The  increase  of 
capitalization  per  mile  of  railroad  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  the  nineteen  years  be- 
tween 1890  and  1909  was  from  $255,073 
to  $328,761,  or  $73,688;  against  a  total  cap- 
italization for  all  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  in  1909  of  $59,259.  It  exceeded  our 
total  capitalization  by  $14,429  per  miU-. 
Tli(>  a\erage  annual  increase  for  the  nineteen 
\-ears  lias  been  $;i,873  per  mile,  exceeding  t  h 
entire  annual  net  earnings  per  mile  of  rail- 
ways in  this  country  during  the  corre- 
sponding j)eriod.  Our  capitalization  ])vv 
mile  is  from  one-half  to  one-fifth  that  of 
(Continued  on  page  1238) 


*  I'aHHUKf'M  from  an  uddrcsH  by  Mr.  Hill  at.  tho  Annual  Dinnor  of  tho  Railway  lJusini's.s  As.sociation  in  Now  York.  December  19,  1912.  From  an  advance 
copy  obtained  by  Thk  Literary  DlCKST  from  Mr.  Hill.  At  the  dinner  where  Mr.  Hill's  speech  was  delivered  over  900  persons  were  seated.  Among  the 
mimbtT  were  ;)1  railroad  presidenta,  about  100  railway  vice-presidents,  and  20  bank  presidents. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


DR.   WILEY'S    SUCCESSOR 

'"r*HE  formidable  list  of  attainments  of 
^  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsborg  make  it  evident 
that  if  a  deleterious  ingrredient  or  a  pestif- 
erous adulterant  is  able  to  get  past  him, 
it  will  have  to  be  pretty  elusive.  He  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Wilej-  as  Chief 
Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  no  doubt  realizes  that  his  row 
will  be  hard  hoeing,  hut  may  also  feel  that 
the  best  wishes  of  nearly  100,0(X),000  peo- 
ple are  with  him.  His  career  thus  far  is 
not  very  well  known  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Washington  Star  enlightens 
us  with  a  few  facts  about  him: 

Dr.  Alsberg  is  the  son  of  a  chemist  and 
grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  chemistry. 
His  earl 3^  education  was  obtained  in  pri- 
vate schools  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1S92 
he  entered  Columbia  University,  receiving 
the  A.B.  degree  in  1S96.  He  then  entered 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University,  receiving  his  M.D. 
degree  in  1900,  and  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  the  imiversity  during  the  same  year. 
He  then  went  to  German5%  and  during  the 
period  from  1900  to  1903  he  took  graduate 
work  in  the  University  of  Stras&burg  along 
the  lines  of  pharmacology,  physiological 
chemistrj',  and  internal  medicine. 

For  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1901  he 
was  a  research  worker  at  the  (lerman  Im- 
perial Institute  for  E.xperimental  Thera- 
peutics at  Frankfurt-am-Main  and  also 
at  the  Senckenbergisches  Institut. 

He  took  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity Summer  School  in  Berlin  during  the 
summer  recess  of    1901,    and   from   June, 

1903,  to  Januarj-,  1904,  he  Avas  a  graduate 
student  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  While  in  Germany  Dr.  Alsberg 
worked  under  Schmeidburg,  who  is  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  chemical  pharmacolo- 
gist in  the  world. 

In  September,  1902,  Dr.  Alsberg  was 
appointed  assistant  in  physiological  chem- 
istry at  Harvard  Medical  School,  with  leave 
of  absence  until  January,  1903.  He  was 
granted  leave  from  Juno,  1903,  to  January, 

1904,  to  go  abroad  for  purposes  of  study. 
In  June,  1905,  he  was  advanced  to  instruc- 
tor in  biological  chemistry  a^  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and,  jointly  with  a  col- 
league of  the  same  rank,  ])ut  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  biological  chemistry. 
The  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  faculty 
instructor  and  made  sole  head  of  the  de- 
partment, which  position  he  retained  until 
his  resignation  in  Octol)er,  190S,  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  bureau  of  plant  industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  was  appointed  in  that  bureau 
after  a  long  search  for  a  man  who  could 
combine  the  sciences  of  pathology,  physi- 
ology, and  chemistry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conduct  a  number  of  special  investiga- 
tions, upon  which  work  he  has  been  en- 
gaged up  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Alsberg  has  acquired  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  an  authority  on  the 
biological  phases  of  chemistry.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  new  biochemical 
section  of  the  American  (Chemical  Society 
— the  largest  and  most  influential  scientific 
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The  difference  between 
what  you  call  mechanical 
I  music  and  the  human- 
like rendering  of  the 
genuine  PIANOLA- 
Player- Piano,  is  clearly 
expressed  by  the  great 
musician  and  composer, 
Richard  Strauss. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 
says:  'The  very  play- 
ing of  the  artist,  as  if  he 
were  sitting  personally 
at  the  instrument." 
We  suggest  that  you 
read"ThePiauolist,"a 
book  by  Gustave  Kobb6 
— for  sale  at  all  book- 
stores— or  we  should  be 
|)leased  to  send  you  a 
copy  with  our  compli- 
ments if  you  will  ad- 
dress Department,"Z," 

The  Aeolian  Company 
Aeolian  Hall      New  York 
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"The 

American  Built 

French  Car" 


'IpHE  new  Mitchell 

-^  is  American  through  and 
through  in  strength,  in  staunch- 
ness; it  is  American  in  the  rigid 
standard  of  perfection  main- 
tained in  its  materials  and  work- 
manship. 

The  best  principles  of  French 
automobile  designing — the 
standard  of  the  world — have 
been  worked  out  in  the  Mitchell 
car;  adapted,  of  course,  for 
American  conditions. 

The  mechanical  superiority  of  the 
Mitchell  is  just  as  evident,  when 
comparisons  are  made.  It  has  been 
built  to  give  the  buyer  the  best  ot 
everything:  the  best  motor,  the 
most  complete  equipment,  the 
highest  development  of  power, 
comfort  and  convenience  in  every 
respect;  and  the  best  of  materials 
and  workmanship. 

Finally,  it  has  been  built  to  sell  at 
$1500      $1850      $2500 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  cen- 
ter control;  Bosch  ignition;  Rayfield  Carlni- 
retor;  Firestone  demountable  rims;  rain-vision 
windshield;  Jones  speedometer;  silk  mohair  top 
with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions; 
Timkcn  front  axle  hearings;  gauges  on  the  dash 
to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pressure;  gauge  in 
the  gasoline  tank  which  shows  the  amount  of 
g:isolineit  contains;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp 
which  also  illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter,   electric 
lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 

nore         Priic"  F  O 
Whrrl  nine    nnil  Stri.ke       II    lU.  lat 

7-pai>«niirr  Six        60  H.  P.     U4-in.     4'.jx7  in.  $2,500 

2  or  5-paMcnccr  Six       SO  H.  P.     13Z-io.     4  x  6  in.  1,850 

2  or  S-pMicncrr  Foor    40  H.  P.     UO-in.     4!4x7  in.  1,500 

DK.ALKHS  KVKUyHIIEUK 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor    Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branclirs:       Now  York      FhilnHel|ihin      Atlanta      Unllat 
KiinmiRCMty      I.oiiili>n      Pnrii 


society   iu    Amt-riea — since   its   formation. 

At  the  St.  Louis  exposition  he  was  the 
sofrotary  of  the  section  of  pliysiolo^cal 
chemistry  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  publications  in 
the  field  of  biochemistry  have  been 
numerous. 

Since  being  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Dr.  Alsberg  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  flattering  offers  to  take 
up  work  along  the  lines  of  pharmacology 
and  chemistry,  froiti  colleges  an<l  other 
institutions. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  food  laboratory 
of  the  Department,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  Dr.  Wilej',  was  only  temporary,  and  it 
is  understood  in  Washington,  says  The 
Star,  that  he  will  return  to  his  former  posi- 
tion when  Dr.  Alsberg  is  installed. 


A    FIGHT    FOR    A    SOUL 

A  YOUNG  man  who  has  spent  most  of 
■^^*-  the  last  eighteen  of  his  thirty-three 
years  in  prison  for  theft  was  about  to  be 
sentenced  to  another  term  bj'  Judge  Ro- 
salskj^  in  one  of  the  New  York  criminal 
courts  when  Alexander  Irvine,  the  journal- 
ist and  lay  minister,  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  poor  wretch  in  charge  and  try  to 
reform  him.  "  I  am  going  to  take  him 
home,  make  him  one  of  the  family,  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  be  a  man,"  was 
Irvine's  explanation  to  Judge  Rosalsky. 
The  case  was  about  as  near  hopeless  as  any 
that  Irvine  could  have  found  if  he  had 
searched  through  all  the  police  stations  and 
jails  in  the  city,  but  that  was  the  principal 
reason  he  was  interested  in  it — he  wanted 
to  see  if  a  creature  with  only  the  faintest 
spark  of  manhood  left  in  him  could  be  re- 
claimed. What  followed  is  narrated  in 
The  Metropolitan  Magazine  by  JNTr.  Irvine 
himself,  who  WTites: 

That  evening,  when  his  nerves  were 
quiet  and  when  he  realized  in  a  small 
measure  that  he  was  up  against  a  proposi- 
tion that  was  human,  I  outlined  to  him  a 
plan  of  relationship. 

"  Joe,"  I  said,  "  they  say  you  are  a 
thief—" 

"  Sure,  but  I  ain't  no  more  !  "  he  broke 
in  anxiously. 

"  I  know,  Joe,  but  what  I  want  to  say 
is  this:  If  the  habit  to  take  things  comes 
to  you  again,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  to 
do." 

"  Don't  be  seared,"  he  pleaded,  as  he 
laid  his  long,  sinewy  arms  on  mine.  "  S'eli) 
me  (Jod,  I'm  on  th'  level,  1  am.  D'ye 
think  I'd  turn  you  down  cold  after  saving 
me  from  twenty  years  i)sliaw,  I've  got 
some  good  in  me,  you  bet   I  have  !  " 

"  You  don't  understand,  Joe;  let  me 
ex|)lain.     Ke(>p  quiet  and  let  me  tell  you." 

"Kxcuse  me,  mister,  1  don't  mean  no 
harm — I  can  keep  quiet,  sure  I  can.  1 
done  it  by — Well,  I  done  it  for  eighteen 
years — ain't  that   some  (luiet?" 

"  Yes,  Joe,  you  are  right,  that  is  a  long 
time  to  ke(>p  quiet,  and  some  day  you  can 


Simple  Pleasures 

Are  Often  Best 

You  can  entertain  your  friends  at  home 
or  hold  the  interest  of  large  gather- 
ings, with  pictures  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe,  with  the  new 
Model  B  Balopticon.  Projects 
lantern  slides  clearly  and  brilliantly, 
or  you  can  make  your  own  nega- 
tives into  slides. 

^auscK  |omD 

^alopticon 

A  practical  iirojectioninstrumentat  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  Distinguished 
for  its  optical  and  mechanical  accuracy. 
Projects  sliarp,  definite  images.  Simple  to 
ope  rate,  durable,  and  thoroughly  dependable. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  It  to  You 

Model  B  Balopticon,  equipped  with  spe- 
cial arc  lamp.  4- ampere  rheostat,  cord 
and  pluij,  complete  in  metal  carrying 
case,  $22.00. 

Model  B  Balopticon,  equipped  with  spe- 
cial 100  Watt  Tungsten  Incandescent 
Lamp,  including:  connecting  plug  and 
cord,  complete  in  metal  carrying  case, 
$18  00. 
1 1  'rite  today  for  our  iic-v  circuiar,  8s-D    i 

Bausch  J^  [pmb  Optical  (p. 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 
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EQUIRMRITHU  STRICT  DIET 

Unlike   otho^  goodar     \&sk  yoVr  physician. 

Leading  j(focers^^n-"or  boater  sarnie,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHII^S,  Watartown,  N?V.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  PatiGnts  Recovery 


may  depend  upon  an  accurate  record  of  his  tem- 
perature. Help  the  doctor  worl<— keep  a  "Tycoa" 
Fever  Thermometer  in  the  house.  A  separate  one 
for  every  member  of  the  family — that's  the  saw  1- 
tary  way.  If  your  drug-grist  hasn't  it.  send  us  $1.50 
lor  a  1-minute  "  Tycos"  Fever  Thermometer. 
TAYLOR    INSTRUMENT   COMPANIES 

6Cn  West  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

*'  Where    'Tycas'    Thermometera    Come    From,  " 
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talk  for  a  week,  but  T  want  to  tell  you 
about  your  place  in  this  house." 

"  Sure,  sure,  1  won't  butt  in  no  more  !  " 

"  Joe,"  I  said,  "  1  have  little  in  this  plaee 
that  is  of  very  much  value,  but  if  you  feel 
that  you  must  take  away  what  there  is,  1 
want  to  tell  you  what  to  take  first." 

"  First !  " 

"  Yes,  that  painting  is  worth  several 
hundred  dollars,  but  if  you  take  it,  you 
could  only  sell  it  for  one  hundred.  Now. 
to  save  you  trouble,  1  will  write  the  name 
and  address  of  a  dealer  who  will  buy  it  on 
sight  for  that  amount.  I  will  paste  it  on 
the  back  of  the " 

"  Stop,  please,"  he  interrupted,  with  a 
pained  look.  "  Say,  Boss,  d'ye  think  I'm 
so  badly  damned  as  I'd  swipe  your  things 
— say,  what  d'ye  think,  tell  me  now'/  " 

"  I  think  you  are  as  honest  as  1  am,  and 
as  good  as  I  am,  but  vou  promised  not  to 
'  butt  in  ! '" 

"  Sure,  go  on  !  "  he  said,  and  he  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth. 

"  Here  are  a  few  other  things.  They 
can  be  disposed  of  easily.  I  will  ^vrite  a 
list  of  them,  you  will  carry  it  in  your  pocket. 
I  will  give  you  a  WTitten  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  mine  and  that  I  gave 
them  to  you — do  you  understand?  " 

He  said  "  Yes,",  but  he  didn't.  .  .  . 

"  Now,  Joe,  I  am  to  be  a  father  to  you, 
or  a  brother — I  know  a  lot  of  things;  jou 
know  a  lot  of  things,  too.  What  you  know 
and  what  1  know  lead  to  different  conclu- 
sions— they  may  do  that  and  they  may 
not,  but  put  away  from  your  mind  fear  and 
suspicion,  and  let  us  share  life  with  each 
other." 

He  listened  quietly.  There  was  no  out- 
burst of  emotioa  or  gratitude  whatever. 
He  looked  somewhat  dazed,  but  nodded 
affirmatively  when  I  made  a  point. 

I  gave  him  a  series  of  duties  to  perform 
— household  chores.  I  tried  to  inoculate 
him  wth  a  sense  of  freedom,  but  the  virus 
didn't  work.  I  wanted  him  to  cooperate, 
but  he  obeyed  and  fawned.  Late  in  the 
night  of  that  memorable  first  day,  he 
knocked  gently  at  my  study  door. 

"  Come  in,"  I  called. 

"  Say,  mister,"  he  said,  "  that  lock  on 
your  front  door  is  on  the  bum  !  " 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Ye  know  it?  " 

"  Yes,  I  put  it  on  the  bum  !  "  He  looked 
bewildered.  I  bade  him  sit  down,  and  as 
he  sat  I  read  to  him  the  story  of  the  candle- 
sticks in  "  Les  Miserables."  He  under- 
stood the  story  well  enough,  but  missed 
the  point  I  was  illustrating.  I  went  over 
it  with  him — simplified  and  j^araphrased 
it  until  he  saw  it. 

"  The  old  guy  had  nerve,  didn't  he?  " 
was  his  strange  comment. 

"  Do  you  mean  Jean  Valjean?  " 

"  No,  I  mean  the  bishop." 

"  Then  you  think  that  it  takes  more 
nerve  to  take  the  locks  off  the  door  than 
to  break  in  and  rifle  the  house — is  that  it?  " 
"  Oh,  sure,  you  bet  it  does  !  " 

Next  morning  when  I  came  downstairs, 
he  was  yawning  and  stretching  himself  in 
the  kitchen. 

"  How  did  you  sleep?  " 

"  Not  a wink,"  he  said. 

"  Why?  " 

"  I  was  sure  every  minute  that  some- 
body would  come  in  and  swipe  everything 
in  the  house  !  " 


In  his  sixth  year  he  had  been  taken  from  ,  L^ 


The  Farce  of  Competitive   Bids 


Competitive  bidding  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  building  operations  are  gener- 
ally regarded. 

A  SYSTEM  of  procedure     out   of    every   ten    and   one 

seems  to  have  develop-     contractor's    estimate    out  of 

ed  in  which  we  see  the  owner    every  seventeen  are  accepted 

and  the  contractor  opposing    by  owners.    The  cost  of  pre- 

each  other.     By  their  false     panng  rejected  plans  and  esti- 

mates  is  said  to  approximate 
1  0%  of  the  cost  of  building. 


altitudes  they  have  made  their 
interests  antagonize  each 
other,  while  co-operation 
would  be  better  for  both. 

By  the  competitive  pro- 
cess, the  owner  places  two  or 
more  contractors  in  positions 
antagonistic  to  each  other  and 
to  himself.  He  does  not 
understand  the  details  of  a  supposed  to  insure  top-notch 
building  operation,  neither  results  at  low-notch  cost;  prac- 
does  he  understand  the  units  tically,  it  comes  far  short  of  its 
of  cost  which  go  to  make  up  purpose.  Specifications  which 
the  total  sum  which  he  should  mean  one  thing  to  owner  and 
pay.  Therefore,  he  falls  to  architect,  usually  mean  some- 
bargaining  —  he  plays  at  the  thing  different  to  each  bidding 
other  man's  game,  apparently  contractor, 
expecting  that  through  some  


Somebody  ultimately  pays 
for  this  waste.  Who  is  it  ? 
Your  common  sense  will  tell 
you. 

"THEORETICALLY 

the  competitive  system  is 


Three    big    up  -  standing 


magic  he  will  find  his  treasure- 
house  safe  in  the  keeping  of     r    ,  i   .        l» 

tacts  compel  thought: 
the  man  who  has  been  most 

severely  worsted  in  the  fight 
which  he  himself  has  in- 
stituted. 


This  IS  competition !      Is  it 
reasonable  ? 

l—TERE  is  another  phase 
of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem: As  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  one  set  of  plans 


1 .  Buildings  erected 
under  the  competitive 
system  are  seldom  de- 
livered to  their  owners 


Equipment  |      IFurnithing] 


Teady  for  occupancy  at 
the  estimated  cost. 

2.  The  most  important 
building  operations  to- 
day are  being  done  on 
some  approximately 
non-competitive  plan. 

3.  We  established  the 
non-competitive  plan  of 
building  1  5  years  ago. 

'  I  'HE  most  efficient  way  tc 
build  IS  for  owner,  archi- 
tect and  contractor  to  co- 
operate from  the  beginning. 
If  this  is  done  properly,  the 
building  will  be  as  the  owner 
wants  it,  ready  when  he 
wants  it,  and  at  a  cost  satis- 
factory to  him. 

'T'HE  Hoggson  Single 
Contract  Method  unites 
the  architect's  services  vsath 
ours  under  a  contract  which 
rantees  to  satisfy  you  with 
plans,  matenals,  labor,  super- 
vision and  progress  of  work. 
You  know  the  final  cost  be- 
fore the  work  is  begun,  and 
you  know  it  is  right  because 
the  limit  of  our  profit  is  clearly 
stated. 

This  method  insures  great- 
est economy — limit  of  cost  — 
limit  of  profit  — dale  of  com- 
pletion —  satisfaction .  Ask 
our  clients.  A  booklet 
—  "The  Hoggson  Single 
Contract  Method  of  Build- 
ing " — on  request. 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


New  York.  7  E.  44lh  St. 

Boston,    National  Shawmul   Bant   BIdg. 


Chicago,  Firrt  N«t"l  Bank  BIdg. 
Nrw   Havrn,  Conn..   101    Orange  St. 
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is  one  of  Nature's  secrets,  and  Nature 
best   knows   how   to  compound    the 
essential  elements  to  distill  pure,  palatable  and  refreshing  water. 

You  get  it  as  Nature  sends  it  bubbling  forth  out  of  the  hidden  hollo\s ' 
of  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

When  you  drink  Lo.ndondcrry,  you  instinctively  say:     "This  is  the   best 
water  in  the  world."     And  right  you  are. 

t         Londonderry  is  as  good  as  it  is  pure. 
'         It  is  the  water  you  and  yours  should  always  drink. 
Sparkling  (effervescent)  in  three  table  size*.      Plain  <atill)  in 
half-gallon   bottles,  or  other  size*  if  desired.      If  you  have 
"■^  difficulty  getting  Londonderry  locally     write  us.       We    will 

r      ^         \        see  that  you  are  supplied. 
-^•-^       '  LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO.,  Nashua.  N.  H. 
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•  tf  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packets.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  Album  FREE. 

Half  a  million  folks  of  all  kinds — includ- 
ing grown-ups,  cliildren,  teachers,  etc., 
are  collecting  our  wonderful  Bird  Studies 
— faithful  reproductions  of  American 
birds  in  full  colors,  with  descriptions  of 
the  birds'  plumage,  habits,  and  how  to 
know  them  on  sight.  You  will  find  one 
beautiful  bird  picture  in  each  packet  of 
Chiclets.  Send  us  any  fifty  of  these  pic- 
tures with  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  you — free — our  splendid  Bird  Album. 

The  refinement  of  chew- 
ing gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's  the  pep- 
permint—  the  true  mint. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5c.  the  Ounce  and  in  5c., 
10c.  and  25c.  Packets. 


SEN-SEN  CHICLET 
COMPANY 

MetropolitanTower 
New  York 
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OME  GYMNASTICS 

ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.    By  Aiidirs  Wide,  JI.D. 
A  series  of  exercises  mostly  witliout  apparatus,  yx;.  net. 

liv  lll.lil,  5.(C.      H  \K  .V:   WiCNM.I.S  COllPVNV,  MIV  VdKK. 
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JU-     HiKKVVARl)    CaRRINGTON 

a>u/  John  R.    Mi-ader 

The  final  question  to  which  this  vcihinic  is  devoled 
\»  that  ol  what  become!)  of  the  iiifiitiil  lile  alter 
death;  whether  constiousnes*  persists  or  is  cxtin- 
Kiiished.  Considerable  material  leiidiiitf  to  show 
that  consciousness  (Iocn  persist  and  that  personal 
identity  isassiiicd  iis,  is  Ki\en. 

8vo,  Cloth.    SS2  pp.    $3.00,  net:  bjr  mail,  $3.18 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


his  mother,  a  peasant  girl,  and  placed  in  a 
religious  school  and  remained  there  until 
he  was  fourteen.  He  was  given  the  choice 
of  a  military  career  or  a  life  under  the  roof 
which  had  sheltered  him  for  nine  years, 
and  he  refused  both.  One  day  he  was 
taken  to  Chicago  by  an  elderly  man  who 
deserted  him  in  a  day  or  two.  The  boy 
became  a  vagrant,  and  then — 

The  sign  "  Unser  Fritz  "  over  a  Clark 
street  saloon  attracted  him.  He  entered 
and  dipt  his  hand  into  the  first  free  sop. 
A  young  thug  got  hold  of  him  and  intro- 
duced him  to  a  gang.  Joe  suspected  them 
as  little  as  he  had  suspected  the  monks  in 
the  monastery.  He  was  "  a  good  thing," 
and  two  of  the  gang  brought  him  to  New 
York.  There  Joe  was  given  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  was  sent  out  to  sell  similar 
suits. 

"  I  sold  two  suits  an'  then  got  pinched," 
he  said.  The  clothes  on  his  back  and  the 
clothes  on  his  arm  had  been  stolen  from  a 
wholesale  house  by  the  process  of  an  inside 
accomplice.     He  got  five  years. 

"  Did  you  have  a  lawyer?  "    I  asked. 

"  No,  sir,  they  didn't  give  me  one  an' 
th'  dub  what  give  me  th'  job  told  th'  judge 
that  1  was  th'  guy  what  planned  it  all !  " 

We  were  sitting  at  the  window  one 
evening  after  supper  talking,  when  a  rat 
ran  across  the  yard.  I  exprest  an  aversion 
to  rats. 

"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  ain't  bad. 
I  teached  one  to  sit  on  its  hind  end  an' 
take  bread  off  the  end  of  a  stick.  I  called 
him  '  Padre.'  He  knowed  German,  he  did; 
I  always  spoke  to  him  in  German.  He'd 
sometimes  climb  up  on  my  cot  an'  snooze 
aroun'  like  a  kitten.  He  got  so  he'd  come 
out  when  I'd  whistle.  We  were  friends  for 
a  whole  year.  One  Sunday  I  whistled  all 
day  for  him  but  he  never  come  out.  I  think 
he  was  dead.  I  was  lonely  then,  you  bet 
I  was." 

When  his  first  term  was  over,  Joe  tried 
hard  to  brace  up,  and  a  young  girl  he  met 
in  a  cheap  lodging-house  did  all  she  could 
to  encourage  him.  The  two  eventually 
fell  in  love  and  were  married,  but  because 
of  their  poverty  and  Joe's  bad  reputation 
they  were  not  allowed  to  live  together. 
The  theft  of  an  old  music-box  with  which 
he  hoped  to  entertain  himself  in  hours  of 
depressing  loneliness  was  the  means  of 
sending  him  back  to  prison  for  five  years. 
That  term  finished,  he  went  back  and 
searched  for  his  wife,  and  had  doors 
slaiiiiiied  in  his  face  when  he  made  in- 
quiries. After  that,  \w  went  down  and 
down  until  he  lost  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  become  a  decent  citizen.  Mr.  Irvine 
goes  on  to  tell  of  some  of  the  difliculties  he 
encountered  while  trying  to  give  the  out- 
cast a  chance: 

Near  us  lived  a  prominent  woman  one 
of  the  finest  women  in  the  land  and  one 
identified  with  social  n-fonns.  I  told  licr 
Joe's  story — it  was  a  inislaUe.  1  shoiikl 
not  have  told  any  one.  ()n(>  day  slie  lost 
a  garment  and  she  at  oiic(>  thouglit  of  poor 
Joe.  In  vain  did  1  point  out  that  hv  did 
not  neetl  either  tlU"  garment  or  the  money. 
In  vain  I  olTered  to  rei)lac(>  it.  Deteetivt^s 
from  headtiuarters  came  aft«>r  Joe.  For 
we(>ks  he  was  on  the  rack.  He  could  not 
>leep  nor  eat. 


The  Desk 
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With  Brains 

WHAT  would  you  think  of  any  work- 
man—carpenter, mechanic  or  other— 
who  had  his  tools  kept  all  over  the 
shop  so  he'd  need  to  go— or  send — for  them 
every  time  they  were  wanted? 

How  ^hout  yourse// f  Aren't  j-o;/ the  most 
important  man  in  the  place?  Isn't  your  time 
worth  most  ?  What  about  your  work-bench  ? 
Does  it  keep  all  your  tools  within  reach — con- 
venient to  your  hand  ? 

The  I!-M  "Desk  With  Brains"  is  the  busy 
man's  woik-bench.  It  keeps  all  your  "tools" 
in  easy  reach. 

The  data  and  records  you  refer  to  oftenest 
find  places  in  the  B-M  "Desk  With  Brains'" 
—which  is  hm\t/ro»t  inter changeabU frac- 
tional sectiojis,  so  you  can  have  them  put  to- 
ifether  to  exactly  Jit  your  special  needs. 
Then,  if  your  needs  change,  you  don't  have 
to  buy  a  new  desk.  You  just  have  the  parts 
of  your  desk  changed— to  fit  your  new  needs. 

Oz>er  8,000  combi^iat ions  arc  possible  in  the 
B-M  "Desk  With  Brains."  Write  to-day 
for  our  chart  showing  the  parts  of  these 
combinations. 

Don't  waste  time— and  energy — working 
over  an  old  fashioned  desk.  Remember — 
you  spend  nearly  a  third  of  your  life  at  your 
desk.  If  you  are  the  most  important  man  in 
your  establishment — and  your  time  is  worth 
most — isn't  it  good  economy  to  have  a  work- 
bench which  is  convenient  and  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to you> 

Write  for  our  "Desk  With  Brains"  chart 
now  while  you're  thinking  about  the  matter. 
With  the  chart,  we  send  our  latest  book — 
"Filing  Systems."  It's  worth  having,  too. 
Address— 

Drowne  -  iVlorse   V/ompany 

1212  Hovey  Street,      Muskegon,  Mich. 

BRANCHES:  NewYork City— S2-S4  Ful- 
ton Street;  Philadelphia  -707  Arch 
Street;  Baltimore — log  N.  Frederick 
Street;  Washington  —  Comer  nth  and 
F  Streets;  Milwaukee— 432-436  Broad- 
way; San  Franc  itco — 61  Post  Street;  St. 
Loui»— 312    K.  Broadway. 

Export  Distributors — B.  Souto  Co.,  108 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dea/er»— Ours  is  an  "  F.xclusive  Agency 
Proposition."  The  B-M  Quality  Line  is 
complete.  It  helps  build  established 
trade.     Write  us. 
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SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

PIPE  MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
huiiilred  pipetuls— it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
— three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If   you   stnoke   five   pipes  a  day  it's  less 
llum  four  cents — five  liouis  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enouiih  tor  vou  to  smoke. 


fur  n  siimplo  of  the  most 
pcrfoc;  tobacco  known. 


SEND  10  CENTS 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO..  204  Broad  way,  New  York 
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"  The  boy  handles  all  my  money."  I 
told  them.  "  He  has  a  certificate  that 
everything  in  this  house  belongs  to  him. 
Why  should  he  steal?  "  They  didn't  know 
— "  but." 

The  contents  of  his  bo.\  were  turned  out. 
My  apartment  was  searclicd.  The  second- 
hand stores  were  searclied.  They  came 
day  after  day — they  came  in  shifts  and 
asked  the  same  questions  as  they  came. 
Joe  lived  in  nervous  dread  of  arrest. 

The  detectives  finally  laid  the  blame 
where  it  may  have  belonged — on  a  ser- 
vant in  my  friend's  apartment. 

"  Two  places  of  safety  for  mine,"  Joe 
said.     "  Jail,  an'  when  I'm  dead." 

I  introduced  him  to  a  church.  That, 
too,  was  a  mistake.  The  church  is  the  last 
place  on  earth  where  such  a  man  will  find 
help.  He  will  get  alms  there.  He  may 
get  a  job  there  or  be  put  in  the  way  of 
finding  one,  tho  even  that  is  uncertain. 
The  minister  of  the  church,  like  the  lady 
who  lost  the  garment,  was  one  of  the  finest 
people  that  ever  breathed  the  breath  of 
life.  The  sexton  was  a  man  with  a  heart. 
I  erred  grievously,  however,  when  I  told 
the  assitttant  minister  the  story  of  tny 
friend.  He  Avasn't  big  enough,  nor  broad 
enough,  nor  good  enough  to  understand. 
The  lady  into  whose  Bible  class  I  placed 
Joe  took  as  much  of  an  interest  in  Joe  as 
any  lady  of  her  station  could.  She  tried 
to  make  Joe  feel  welcome  around  the  place, 
and  when  he  was  just  beginning  to  feel 
that  she  meant  it,  the  se.xton  got  orders 
from  the  a.ssistant  minister  that  Joe  was 
to  be  kept  away  from  the  place.  He  said 
it  "  wasn't  a  refuge  for  ex-convicts."  It 
was  a  crass,  vulgar  statement,  but  it  was 
true.  I  had  to  tell  Joe,  and  when  1  told 
him  it  was  like  a  smash  between  the  eyes. 

"  I  knowed  it,  1  knowed  it,"  was  all  he 
said.  He  continued  to  go  on  Sunday'  morn- 
ings to  the  lady's  Bible  class.  She  was  dif- 
ferent. The  minist<'r  was  chagrined  that 
it  happened,  ])ut  it  happened.  It  happened 
in  all  the  churches  1  have  ever  been  con- 
nected with,  and  I  have  been  minister  of 
several.  It  isn't  the  minister.  It  isn't  any 
particular  phase  or  functionary — it's  the 
institution.  It  isn't  built  on  these  lines. 
It  doesn't  exist  for  that  sort  of  work.  It  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  actualities  as 
heaven  is  remoxed  from  hell. 

A  small  group  of  colleg(>  graduates  came 
to  town  to  "  uplift  the  masses  "  by  the 
process  of  journalism.  High-minded  men 
— most  of  them — but  without  ballast 
enough  to  steady  their  own  ships.  They 
had  rooms  in  our  house.  Joe,  in  confidence, 
told  them  his  story.  He  erred.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  "  copy."  They 
"  worked  "  him  to  serve  their  own  ends. 
They  borrowed  monej'  from  him  and  ne\er 
paid  it  back.  .  .  . 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1911  I  got  a 
fragmentary  note  from  Joe  in  which  this 
sentence  occurred: 

"  Many  IniAc  had  a  worse  time  than  me. 
I  ain't  no  quitter,  but  excuse  me  and  don't 
call  m'e  down  if  I  tell  you  that  it  takes  more 
nerve  for  a  fella  like  me  to  go  on  than  to 
quit." 

Two  days  after  the  letter  was  WTitten, 
Joe  was  crossing  tlic  New  York  Central 
tracks  at  Cold  Spring,  X.  Y.,  with  a  horse 
and  buggj-  when  he  was  struck  by  the 
Twe>ntieth  Century  Limited  and  killed. 

Joe  at  last  was  safe  ! 
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To  the  Railroad  Man 
an  Accurate  Watch  is 
an  Absolute  Necessity 
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accurate 
watch  is 
a  constant 
source  of 
satisfaction 
and  reliance. 
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Over  one-half  of  the  Enjiineers,  Con- 
ductors, Firemen  and  Trainmen  on 
American  Railroads  maintaining  Of- 
ficial Time    Inspection  carry 


The 


amilton 


i^Jatch 


Eneintfr  J.  T  Foley,  of  tlie 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  S:. 
Paul  train,  the  "  Pioncrr 
l.iliiitetl."  Hp  has  carried  a 
Hamilton  M*n»<  !i  for  s*-vf-r.il  \f-,.rs. 


'The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America  " 

When  a  majority  of  railroad  men  fix 
their  choice  upon  the  Hamilton  Watch 
for  timing  their  runs,  it  is  the  strongest 
conceivable  guarantee  of  accuracy. 

Don't  you  want  to  own  the  sort  of  watch 
that  will  keep  time  with   the  watches  of 
Limited  Train  Engineers  and  Conductors.? 

Write  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

(  v^a       •A  handsome  book,  about  watches  that  jtictures  and  describes  llie  various  Hamilton 
^»       Models — gladly  sent  to  anyone  interested   in  the  purchase  of  a  tine  vvatdi.     The 
Hamilton  Watch  is  made  in  standard  sizes  for  men  and  women  and  sold  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere  at  $38.50  to  $150.00  for  complete  watches, 
timed  and  adjusted  in  the  cases  at  the  factory.      In  some  models,  move- 
ments only  may  be  i)urchased,  so  that,'using  your  present  watch  case, 
you  can   own  a    Hamilton  Watch,  for  $12.25   and  upwards. 
Ask  your  jeweler.      If  he  can  not  supply  you,  write  us. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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KuniiinK  water  when  nnd 
whiTP  Miu  want  it  with 
FOSIKR     HiKh     Duty 
Kam. 

Power  Specialty  Co. 
2140  Trinity  Building 
New 
York 


You 
Can  Hav^^ 

Running 

^  Water 


$5.00 

by  mail, 


Made  of 
thick  furred  gloasy 
black  doo  skins 


AN)ve  are  liiitd  with  lambskins.  Price  with  nioli.iir 
tlcece  liniiitcs  *4..tO.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
abihty  you  cannot  find  their  equal  for  the  price.  Our 
iliustraied  catalog  (fives  nic.iuie  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  inlomiaiion  about  custom  tannine 
of  hides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe  and 
rus:  making:  taxidermy  and  head  mounfinR  :  also  prices 
of  tur  KOods  and  big  mountcil  Kanic  heads  wt   -c'.I 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR   COMPANY. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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ROWN'C 

TROCHEVJ 


For  the  Voice 


Amoni;  public  rppakcrf  and  rinirors  the  mont  popnlkr  throat 
remedy.     Cimvi'ment  and  prompt'v  cfTpcivc. 
•J..<-.  .'.V,  »I.ip(i.      .Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &.  SON  Boston.  Mans. 
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Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 
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BONDS 


OF  A 

FUNDAMENTAL 
INDUSTRY 

Secured  by  first  mortgage 
on  a  shipbuilding  plant 
and  dry  dock  in  an  im- 
portant Great  Lakes  port. 
The  bonds  amount  to  only 
50%  of  the  value  of  the 
Company's  fixed  assets 
and  mature  serially  from 
three  to  fifteen  years. 
The  property's  income  is 
highly  satisfactory  and  is 
augmented  by  substantial 
subsidies.  The  ownership 
of  the  Company's  stock  is  in 
exceedingly  strong  hands. 
The  location,  in  a  rapidly 
growing  population  cen- 
ter with  tributary  indus- 
tries and  shipping  steadily 
increasing,  combines  with 
the  above-recited  facts  to 
make  these  bonds  an  un- 
usually safe  investment. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  794  R 

Pcabodj, 
lloiit^hteling  &:  Co. 

(Ettablithed    1865) 

105  S.  La  Salie  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  AND   FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  1232) 

European  countries;  partly  because  the 
initial  cost  of  construction  was  greater 
there,  but  largely  because  of  a  fixt  differ- 
ence in  policy.  The  American  railway 
makes  improvements  so  far  as  possible 
out  of  earnings  or  surplus,  leaving  capital 
account  to  carry  only  new  construction. 
The  P>uropean  road  distributes  earnings 
among  its  stockholders,  and  issues  new 
capital  to  provide  necessary  betterments. 
The  difference  accounts  for  the  sharp  con- 
trasts of  the  figures  presented  above.  The 
American  policy  is  in  the  public  interest, 
because  it  tends  to  keep  fixt  charges  down. 

A  capitalization  of  $60,000  per  mile  will 
not  transact  the  business  of  this  country. 
On  all  trunk-lines  and  wherever  popula- 
tion becomes  dense  and  traffic  heavy,  cap- 
italization will  have  to  be  made  larger  for 
new  facilities  and  double  tracking.  The 
heavy  amounts  required  to  provide  ter- 
minals must  also  be  charged  to  capital 
account.  With  wages  and  material  as 
higli  as  they  are  now,  billions  will  be  re- 
quired. If  additional  money  must  be  bor- 
rowed for  the  less  permanent  improvement, 
the  country  will  eventually  have  to  caiTy 
a  capitalization  more  nearly  approaching 
that  of  Europe;  and,  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, rates  will  rise  to  a  corresponding  level. 

The  railways  are  entitled  to  confidence 
and  relief  because  they  have  displayed 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
This  is  just  as  marked  as  their  relatively 
low  capitalization.  The  figures  already 
given  show  an  increase  of  traffic  in  a  j'ear 
about  five  times  as  gr<>at  as  the  increase  of 
equipment  and  eleven  times  the  increase 
of  mileage.  Yet  the  machine  has  been 
hauling  its  load,  because  efficiency  has 
been  developed.  Heavier  rails,  larger  en- 
gines, cars  of  greater  capacity,  increased 
train  mov'ement,  and  the  full  utilization 
of  equipment  have  kept  business  moving. 
The  density  of  traffic  in  England,  France, 
and  Oermany  should  be  as  much  greater 
than  in  the  United  States  as  the  density 
in  the  Middle  exceeds  that  in  the  far  West- 
ern States.  Yet  here  are  the  facts:  France, 
496,939  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road;  United 
Kingdom,  529,622;  Germany,  827,400; 
United  States  (1910),  1,071,086. 

It  is  clear  that  our  railroads  have  been 
capal>ly  managed,  and  that  the  resources 
and  powers  entrusted  to  them  are  being 
used  to  the  highest  business  advantage. 
I  low  the  money  they  spend  is  being  em- 
ployed is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  rail- 
roads move  272  ton  miles  of  freight  per 
doUar  of  net  revenue,  where  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  only  "jS,  Germany  172, 
and  France  88.  For  lionest  and  efficient 
conduct  our  railways  luive  no  equals  in 
the  world.  By  this  sujjreme  test  they  de- 
clare their  fitness  for  the  gigantic  work  that 
still  remains  to  l)e  undertaken. 

The  theory  of  encouraging  liome  indus- 
try has  prevailed  in  this  country  during 
the  great(>r  part  of  our  national  existence. 
Inijjort  <luties  averaging  41.22  per  cent. 
were  levied  in  1911.  The  advocates  of  the 
system  claim  this  is  doni"  to  i)rotect  Amer- 
ican labor.  Our  manufactures  are  pro- 
tected as  a  matter  of  national  i)olicy. 
Transportation  costs  the  pulWic  from  on(>- 
tiiird  to  on(>-half  as  much  here  as  in  Europe. 
This  ch(>apness  is  not  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  the  workinginan.     in  1910  th(>  aver- 


age daily  earnings  of  railway  employees-  in 
the  United  States  were  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  two 
and  tliree-quarters  times  as  much  as  on 
the  Prussian-Hesse  sj^stem  in  Germany. 
As  employers  of  labor  and  also  as  producers 
of  a  commodity  that  everybody  uses  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  paying  that  labor  more 
than  it  receives  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
and  supplying  that  service  for  less  than  is 
charged  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the 
railroads  deserve  a  public  consideration 
not  extended  to  them  now. 

The  railroads  should  be  permitted  to 
earn  and  hold  a  surplus  equal  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  they  pay  out  in  divi- 
dends, to  be  held  for  emergencies  and  ap- 
plied to  improved  facilities.  There  are 
many  expenses,  and  new  ones  constantly 
arising,  that  must  not  be  added  to  capital 
charge  unless  rates  are  to  be  made  that 
the  public  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  bear.  In  addition  to  the  heavy 
demands  of  the  ordinary  growth  of  traffic, 
there  are  many  extraordinary  expenses. 
Public  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  order 
the  railroads  to  provide  additional  equip- 
ment. This,  being  only  partially  under 
the  owner's  control,  is  soon  scattered  over 
the  country.  The  weaker  roads  prefer  pay- 
ing a  per  diem  charge  to  buying  for  them- 
selves. This  compels  the  stronger  roads 
practically  to  provide  new  equipment  for 
the  whole  country  and  pay  the  cost  of  it 
from  their  own  resources.  Grade  cross- 
ings must  be  eliminated  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  th(>  country.  The  ordering  of  these 
is  held  to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  whose  exercise  is  un- 
limited. To  raise  or  lower  tracks  at  a  single 
city  may  cost  millions  of  dollars.  This 
class  of  expenses  grows  very  rapidly  in 
the  United  States  as  population  becomes 
denser.  Shall  we  capitalize  them  also,  as 
has  been  done  abroad?  Safety-appli- 
ances must  be  adopted.  Ingenuity  is  add- 
ing yearly  to  the  number  of  these;  and  the 
public  demands  rightly  that  they  be  put 
into  use  as  .soon  as  their  value  is  demon- 
strated. But  all  these  things  take  money 
— and  a  lot  of  it. 

Steel  cars  are  a  good  illustration  of  this 
kind  of  expense.  Thej'  are  coming  into 
general  use,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  their  purchase  and  employment 
compulsory  even  before  their  benefits  have 
been  fully  proved.  To  buy  them  is  a  big 
expense,  but  that  is  only  the  beginning. 
.\  train  made  up  of  them  is  65  per  cent, 
heavier  than  one  composed  of  old-stj'le 
cars.  More  trains  must  be  run  to  render 
the  same  service.  Tracks  and  bridges 
must  be  strengthened.  So  the  cost  of 
service  is  increasing  all  the  time  through 
improvements  that  the  railroads  are  just 
as  anxious  as  the  public  to  adopt.  Every 
one  of  these  improvements  costs  money. 
Very  few  of  them  produce  one*  dollar  of 
additional  r(>venu(>.  Yet  the  railroads 
must  pay  their  bills  or  go  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  Such  an  increase  of  rates  as 
will  cover  these  expenses,  the  accumula- 
tion of  at  least  such  a  surplus  as  will  fur- 
nish funds  for  these  daily  demands  in  the 
domestic  ec()iu)my  of  the  railroads,  nnist 
be  authorized,  unless  traffic  is  to  decrease, 
transportation  facilities  to  grow  worse  in- 
sl(>ad  of  better,  or  capitalization  to  be  in- 
creased until  any  rates  that  the  pii)ple  can 
pay  will  fail  to  cover  the  fixt  charges  of 
the  common  carriers. 
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Since  tho  greatest  need  is  larger  and  bet- 
ter terminals,  the  process  of  improvement 
will  be  costly.  Since  the  sum  to  be  raised 
must  be  reckoned  in  billions,  the  railroads, 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  wage  scales, 
and  their  standards  of  efficiency,  must  be 
permitted  to  charge  such  rates  as  will 
enable  them  to  pay  interest  on  the  atldi- 
tions  to  capitalization  representing  the 
money  in\ested  in  new  terminals,  and  also 
accumulate  a  surplus  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  constantly  arising  demands  for 
additions  to  the  existing  plant.  Courts 
and  commissions  will  see  that  excessive 
rates  are  not  collected.  On  the  other  liand. 
the  courts  have  affirmed  the  right  of  tiie 
companies  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  total  value  of  their  property. 

Between  these  well-marked  lines  the 
railway  rates  should  move  according  to  the 
needs  of  traffic  and  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  liates  either  per- 
manently unchanged  at  the  present  figure 
or  lowered  by  compulsion  Tiiean,  in  \iew 
of  the  existing  emergency,  notliing  but 
ruin.  That  ruin  will  not  be  so  immediate 
or  complete  for  the  railroads  them.selves  as 
it  will  l)e  for  the  business  interests  to  which 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  give  a  prompt 
and  adequate  s(>rvice.  It  will  be  far-reach- 
ing, because  its  efl'ects  will  touch  e\ery 
man,  however  humble,  who  is  engaged  in 
productive  industry.  If  it  comes  it  will  be 
the  most  disastrous  catastrophe  in  all  our 
business  experience.  The  whole  question 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  fact  that 
the  business  of  this  country  has  grown  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  handled  by 
a  railroad  system  costing  on  an  average 
$()0,()00  a  mile.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  world  is  against  such  a  proposition. 

BOND  HOUSES  AND   GET-RICH-QUKK 
PROMOTERS 

In  addition  to  the  replies  made  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  by  Roger  W.  Babson  to  in- 
quiries from  The  Litek.\ky  Digest,  as  to 
the  present  situation  and  the  immediate 
outlook,  Mr.  Babson  gave  to  The  Dujest 
at  the  same  time  a  reply  to  its  inquiry-  for 
his  views  as  to  the  significance  of  the  in- 
creased sale,  in  the  past  few  years,  of  rail- 
way and  industrial  securities,  mainly 
bonds,  through  the  mails  by  reputable 
bond  houses.  This  movement  has  given 
much  promise  of  providing  a  severe  check 
to  the  fraudulent  operations  of  mining,  oil, 
and  other  promoters  as  brought  to  light 
through  recent  investigations  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Babson  said  he  was  glad  "to  add  one 
word  suggested  by  reports  of  the  rec(>ntly 
uncovered  swindle,  said  to  be  the  most 
astounding  in  proportions  of  any  within 
the  history  of  our  country.  Surely  this 
should  act  as  an  antidote  against  the 
temptations  into  which  our  investors  are 
led  under  pressure  of  high  cost  of  li\ing. 
So  long  as  we  remain  loyal  to  the  well- 
■established  bond  houses  of  highest  reputa- 
tion and  standing,  who,  moreover,  I  believe 
are  earnestly  trying  to  provide  us  with  the 
greatest  income  consistent  with  security, — 
we  are  safe.  When  we  try  to  dicker  with 
slick  strangers,  fifteen  million  dollars  is 
the  penalty.  This  prodigious  punishment 
was  not  w-hoUy  in  vain  if  it  serves  to 
strengthen  investors  in  theii*  loyalty  to 
their  best  friends." 

The  $15,000,000  swindle,  to  which  Mr. 
Babson  refers,  is  a  late  supplement  to  the 


Buy  Public  Service  Bonds 

Public  Service  Corporations,  as  the  name  implies, 
enter  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  general  pub- 
lic than  corporations  of  any  other  character. 

Electricity,  gas,  water,  telephone,  street  and  interurban  railway 
service,  while  not  personal  necessities  to  the  extent  that  every 
person  must  employ  them  in  order  to  exist,  are,  nevertheless, 
community  necessities. 

The  business  of  Public  Service  Corporations  is  as  permanent 
as  the  population  they  serve.  Every  inhabitant  is  certain  to 
add,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  income  of  every  public  utility 
in  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 

Public  Service  Corporations  are  constantly  rendering  a  broader 
public  service  and  securing  a  larger  patronage  and  a  larger  an- 
nual revenue  from  each  patron.  Their  earnings,  moreover,  show 
normal  increases  even  in  times  of  severe  commercial  depression. 
This  is  because  they  are  furnishing  community  necessities, 
which  the  public  finds  it  very  much  easier  to  pay  for  than  to  do 
without,  and  of  which  the  public  never  has  a  stock  on  hand. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  sound  and  sea- 
soned Public  Service  Bonds  are,  in  their  w^ell  bal- 
anced combination  of  safety  and  liberal  income,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  investment. 

We  recommend  for  January  investment  the  following  Public  Service  issues : 

To  yield  about 
Syracuse,  Lake  Shore  &  Northern  R.  R.,  Kiist  Mortgage  5%  Bonds    5.15% 

Los  An(;ei,es  Railway,  First  and  Refunding  5%  Bonds  5.15% 

Southern  California  Edison,  General  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  5.15% 

JOPLIN  &  PirisBURc;  Railway,  First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  5.15% 

North  Shore  Gas,  First  Mortgage  5%   Bonds  5.20% 

Rogue  River  F.lectric,  First  Mortgage  S%  Bonds  5.50% 

Great  Western  Power,  First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  5.70% 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  circulars  anil  booklet  F. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 

INVESTMENT   BONDS 
200  Devonshire  Street,   Boston 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Danvcr  San  Francisco  Lot  Angelei 
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[  BONDS  YIELDING 4%'5X  PAYABLE  SEMI'YEARLY  B 

^  BACKED  BY  CERTIFICATES  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY    0 

A  CERTIFYING    THEY  PROTECT  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  FUNDS    J' 

1  AVAIL  YOURSELF  OF  THIS  PROTECTION             N 

;  SEND  FOR  CUP  BOOKLET '•"BONDS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY     r\ 
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The  Most  Satisfactory 
Bonds 

Under  this  title  we  have  is- 
sued a  revised  edition  of  our 
copyrighted  booklet  describ- 
ing that  class  of  bonds  which, 
by  actual  comparison  of  statis- 
tics, has  proven  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  great  body  of  in- 
vestors. 

The  past  fifteen  years  have 
witnessed  a  remarkable  growth 
in  the  demand  for  public  util- 
ity bonds.  The  underlying 
influences  contributing  to  this 
growth  are  analyzed  and  com- 
mented upon,  each  in  turn. 
The  results  of  expert  research 
and  carefully  compiled  infor- 
mation covering  a  period  of 
years  have  been  accurately  re- 
corded and  graphically  illus- 
trated with  charts. 

The  investment  banker's 
assumed  responsibilities — the 
extensive  investigations  con- 
ducted to  thoroughly  establish 
the  true  worth  of  securities  be- 
fore purchase — the  numerous 
facilities  offered  to  clients  by 
the  responsible  investment  or- 
ganization— are  also  discussed. 

If  you  are  an  iiuestnr  of  laine  or  Mual! 
means,  we  suggest  tliat  you  send  for  a 
complimentary  ropy  of  this  booklet,  whicli 
will  lie  maileJ  postpaid  upon  request. 

Jskfor  Booklet  No.  D-77  aiui 
latest  price  list  of  sound  bonds. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK:  49  Wall  Si. 
PHILADELPHIA:   1421   Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO  :  La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  424  California  St. 


Helpful 
Investment  Suggestions 

Vou  will  find  in  our  monthly  lists 
of  investment  offerings  and  special 
descriptive  tircul.irs  of  new  security 
issues  hflpful  suggestions  regarding 
the  purchase  of  investments. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  place  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  these 
publications  regularly  on  request. 
For  the  solution  of  the  sptxial  prob 
lems  of  the  individual  investor  the 
servi(  US  of  our  entire  organizjft.ion 
are  always  available. 

Corres/'findente  is  invi/ei/ 

White,  Weld    &    Co. 

'llic  Rookery  m  Wall  St.     1 1 1  I>cvonfihirr  St 

Chicago  NewYork         Boston 


I  report  of  the  Poslinastcr  (nucral.  pui>- 
I  lishcd  early  in  the  year,  showirij;  that  dur- 
I  ing  (he  year  1911  the  puliiic  liad  V)een  de- 
I  trauded  through  the  mails  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  S10().(M)0.(MM).  Sinee  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  ?1.').()(X).(M)()  swindle,  "a 
nation-wide  raid."  .say.s  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in- 
volving the  arrest  praetieally  siinidtane- 
ously  of  173  persons  in  the  principal  eitie.s 
of  the  country,  was  made  to-day  [November 
21]  l)v  post-offiee  insjx'ctors  and  United 
Stales  marshals  upon  i)hysicians  and  drug 
concerns  charged  with  misuse  of  the  mails 
to  solicit  criminal  medical  j^ractise,  or  to 
dispose  of  medicines  and  instruments  con- 
nect ed  with  such  practise." 

THE    RECENT    DECLINES    IN    THE 
STOCK    MARKET 

During  the  week  ending  December  14 
heavy  declines  took  place  in  the  quotations 
of  nearly  all  "  listed  "  railway  and  indus- 
trial stocks.  Over  fifty  of  these  stocks 
made  at  the  Stock  Exchange  new  low  rec- 
ords for  the  year.  From  the  highest  prices 
of  the  year,  thirty  of  them  showed  a  loss  in 
market  Aalue  of  about  .SCiOO.OOO.OOO.  In 
coi)])er  stocks  the  declines  were  particu- 
larly heavy,  lhirty-«Mght  showing  a  loss  in 
market  a  alue  of  $160.()0().000.  In  the  case 
of  Union  Pacific  the  quoted  price  was  the 
lowest  that  had  been  touched  since  the  re- 
co\ery  from  the  panic  of  1907.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  arc  shown  high  and  low  prices 
for  1912,  the  low  for  the  week  ending  De- 
cember 14  and  the  number  of  points  in  the 
decline  from  the  highest  prices  of  the  year. 
Prices  for  thirty  stocks  are  shown.  The 
a\erago  decline  for  the  thirty  was  12.9,  but 
several,  as  will  be  seen,  declined  more  than 
20  points: 

Decline 

from 

year's 

hghst. 

20'. 
29  3i 
213., 
2.1 
20 

68  Ji 
7% 
9 
18 

29  54 

8  5i 
8^s 

13  34 

8J8 
11^4 

9  '4 
21  H 

8 

14  '2 

13  5/8 

17  Jo 
1«N 
!>?» 
.5 
2C.  « 
17 
13  >i 


High 
1912 

.\mal.  Copper 92  •''4 

Am.  H(>('t  Sugar 77 

.\xx\.  Can 47 '4 

.\rn.  Smelt 91 

.\ni.  Sugar  Hefng. .  .  .  133  '2 

.\n\.  Tohacco 324  '"> 

.\lchison Ill  »4 

Malt.  (.tOhio Ill  'g 

Mcth.  Steel .51  a^ 

M.  H.T 94  '2 

Canadian  Pacific.  .  .  .283 

Chcs.  &  Ohio 85  '4 

C.,  .M.&  St.  P 117^8 

Consol.  Gas 149  '•> 

Kric 39 's 

(;t    Northern  pfd  .  .  .  .  143  »4 

liitci-Mct.  pl'd 67  3s 

l.cliik'h  Valley 185 '4 

M  issouri  i'aciflc 47*4 

N.  V.  (\-ntral 121  <■. 

Nor.  &  West II9V4' 

Northern  Pacific.  ...  131  >  2 

Pennsylvania 126  54' 

Keading 179  J4 

Uock  Island  pfd 59  »« 

Southern  Pacific.  .  .  .  115  '•. 

Southern  Ky 32 

t'nion  Pacific 176'.,' 

I'.  S.  Steel 80 »4 

Utah  Copper 67  '  2 


I  .ow 
1912 
(iO 

47>,4 

11    !4 

fi7'8 
113>2 

241  's 

103  '4 

101  U 

10' 8 

76 '4 

226  1 2 

68  U 

99  '  s 

135  '4 

30  li 

126 

53  3, 

155 '8 
35 

106  '4 

107  '4 
1153, 

inn, 

118  '8 

42  »4 

105 '2 

26  '2 

150 '4 

.58  >4' 


I-OW 

for 
Week 

72  14' 

47  H 

26 

68 
113  32 
256 
104?^ 
102  H 

33  5/8 

85  ?i 
253  M 

76% 
109)2 
135  U 

■AOVa 
132 

57^ 
164  1 2 

39  '4 
107 
110  '.. 
117 's' 
119J8 
161  3i 

42 '4 
106 's 

27 
150  »4 

63  >4 

54  li 


Another  interesting  table  of  comparisons 
for  fifteen  active  stocks  is  presented  by 
the  New  York  Evening  I'osl.  This  table 
sliows  the  relation  of  the  low  {)rices  for  the 
year  ending  December  14  to,  not  only  the 
high  and  low  for  1911,  but  to  the  high  for 
l!K)9  and  for  MKXi.  as  .follows: 


I  ,nw 
1911 

44 

56  H 
99  li 
93  ij 

105«4 
27  H 

119 

151 


Pre.si 

nt 

price 

\in! 

ll  Cop 

72 

•4 

Am. 

Srni'U 

68 

.\lel 

USUI)    . 

lot 

1. 

U    .V 

() 

102 

SI.  1 

'aul    .  . 

109 

1 

ICrit 

30 

(it. 

Nor.  pf 

131 

I.eh 

Val 

164 

1 , , 

High 

High 

High 

PUl 

P.tO'.l 

IDOI'i 

71  •■8 

»fi  ,W 

US.' 4 

83  •, 

105  4 

174 

116»„ 

1 25  » s 

110'  . 

109  S 

122 '4 

125  ', 

i:i:! '.. 

lf.5  1, 

199% 

:{s    , 

39 

50  • , 

no 

157  •„ 

;{48 

!>><.» 

226 

172 

Present  Low  High  High       High 

price  1911  1911  190!)         1906 

L.  &  X 1 39  Ji  136  '  2  1 60  '4  162  ^  1  .■>(!  '  2 

Nor.  Pac.  .  117^8  HOk  137  J^  159  3.  232  H 

Heading.  .  .161  ?^  1.34  161  J^  mK  164 

So.  Pac    ...  106  's  104  }4  126  H  139  '  v        97  "^ 

So.  Hv 27  24  H  33 '8        34  42  H 

In.  Pac       .150  ?i  153^4  192  Ji  219  195  ^^ 

U.S.  Steel.    63»<i        50  82\i        94 '4       50  i^i 

ll  apijcars  from  this  table,  as  well  as 
from  the  previous  one,  that  none  of  the 
active  stocks  was  forced  down  to  the  low- 
est prices  reached  in  1911,  except  Union 
Pacific.  All  the  stocks,  however,  are  from 
10  to  70  ]K)ints  below  the  high  prices 
reached  in  1909,  when  a  premature  boom 
was  brought  about  by  the  "  sunshine  mo\e- 
ment  "  of  that  year.  Compared  with  1906, 
however,  stocks  are  all  much  lower,  except 
Southern  Pacific  and  Steel. 

T/ic  Odd  Lot  Rcvietv  presents  a  table  of 
"  figures  which  speak  louder  than  words," 
the  same  being  intended  for  prospective 
investors.  It  shows  the  lowest  qjiotations 
for  the  week  ending  December  17,  the  esti- 
mated percentage  of  the  highest  earnings 
on  the  stock,  the  dividend  rate,  and  the 
investment  yield  of  several  of  the  best- 
known  railroad  stocks  at  recent  prices,  as 
follows : 

Low  Est.  Divi-  Invest- 

Dec.  Erng.  dend       ment 

11-12  on  Kate       Yield 

Name  of  Stock    1912  Stock 

Atchison 104 '2  9.667c  <y''c  5.74% 

B.  K.T SnU  8.25%  5%  5.82% 

B.&O 103  7.88%  6%  5.82% 

Del.  &  Hud 152  ?i  12.92%  9%  5.52% 

(.t.  Nor.  pfd 132  11.34%  7%  5.30% 

111.  Cent 125  3.36%  7%  5.60% 

N.Y.Ccnt 108  H  7.42%  5%  4.59% 

Nor.  Pac 117  J^  8.64%  7%  5.93% 

Penn 119^  8.14%  6%  5.00% 

St.  Paul 109  3i  2.34%  5%  4. .57%, 

St.L.  S.-W 75  9.59%  5%  6.67% 

So.  Pac 107  52  8.77%  6%  5.58% 

Union  Pac 150  Ji  15.40%  10%  6.51% 

TIGHT  MONEY  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
THE  DECLINES 

Aluch  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to 
why  the  December  stock  market  break 
occurred  in  the  face  of  bumper  crops,  wide 
industrial  activity,  splendid  trade,  and  em- 
ployment for  labor  much  beyond  the  sup- 
ply. Among  the  explanations  offered  is  one 
by  C.  W.  Barron,  proprietor  of  the  Boston 
Ncxv.s  Bureau,  who  saj's  in  The  Atnencau: 

"The  main  reason  is  mone\ .  When 
banks  are  under  their  required  2.")-per-cent. 
reserve,' and  good  crops  and  active  business 
are  taking  money  from  the  centers  to  the 
agricultural  sections  and  also  into  the 
United  vStates  Treasury,  there  is  no  margin 
of  funds  for  the  support  of  speculative 
stocks,  or  even  for  the  protection  of  the 
prices  of  investment  shares. 

"  The  bears  see  their  advantage  and 
immediately  sell  other  people's  stocks, 
))orrowing  them  of  their  brokers  frr)m  day 
to  day  to  me<>t  their  deliveries.  When 
l.OOO  shares  of  stock  for  iincstment  or 
speculati\('  purposes  is  in  demand  the  bears 
offer  lO.OOf)  shares  and  force  down  the 
price;  and  what  they  sell  at  a  higher  price 
they  buy  at  a  lower  price  of  frightened  in- 
\estors  or  speculative  holders  whose  mar- 
,gins  are  e.xiiausted  or  in  danger.  \nu  saw 
Steel  si'll  at  22  when  it  was  (>arning  1  \  ]ivr 
cent,  and  money  was  tingettabl(>.  and  you 
saw  it  sell  at  90  when  money  was  easy  at 
:?  p<>r  cent,  and  the  stock  was  not  earning 
•^lO  jier  share.  Vou  .saw  Union  Pacific 
sell  ill  .*;i()()  a  sh;ir»>  in  1907  when  it  was 
earning  just  as  much  as  when  it  sold  for 
nearly  twice  that  sum. 

"  With  Kurope  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
every  European  country  husbanding  its 
financial  n>sources,  no  substantial  nlief  to 
the  .\mericnn  money  mark(>t  could  be 
looked  for  from  the  other  side." 
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Discussing  reasons  for  the  tight  money 
market.  Thi-  Wall  Street  Journal  says  large 
demands  for  new  capital  will  soon  be  made 
by  sexcral  foreign  powers,  and  meanwhile 
the  industrial  demands  will  continue  large. 
Italy  and  th<'  Balkan  States  are  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  lead  in  demands  from 
foreign  nations.  The  demands  of  railways 
for  extensions  and  additional  rolling  stock 
promise  also  to  continue  heavy.  None  of 
these  things  is  calculated  to  relieve  the 
monetary  depression,  which  has  been  fur- 
ther accentuated  by  the  great  rise  in  com- 
modity i)rice.s.  "  Only  by  the  pricking  of 
the  bubble  of  credit  expansion."'  says  the 
writer,  "  can  relief  be  found."      He  adds: 

"The  general  stock  of  money  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  onlv  $3;()()!),<)70,- 
(HH)  as  r(*ently  as  June  30,  190G,  stood  at 
tlie  beginning  of  this  month  at  $3, 70"), 833,- 
000.  or  an  increase  of  '20.00  per  cent,  in  a 
little  more;  than  six  years.  Thus,  the  money 
siippl,\-  lias  struggled  bravely  to  keep  pace 
with  credit  expansion,  but  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  swelling  balance-sheets  of  the 
l)anks.  which  for  the  last  four  years  have 
increased  in  assets  at  the  rate  of  nearly  7 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

■'()1)\  iou.sly,  if  the  ro.se-colored  rej)ort 
of  the  heads  of  Government  bureaus  on  our 
expanding  agricultural  production,  for- 
eign trade  and  banking  resources  are  well 
founded,  it  represents  a  great  demand  for 
both  currency'  and  credit.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  manj'  of  these  figures  are  based  upon 
increase  in  prices  rather  than  increase  in 
quantity  of  goods  produced  and  trans- 
ported. Such  a  process  of  expansion  al- 
most inevitably  causes  high  discount  rates. 

"The  time  may  come  when  the  limit 
will  l)e  reached  of  the  capacitj'  of  the 
money  market  to  take  care  of  these  en- 
hanc<'d  \alues,  the  bubble  of  credit  will  hv 
pricked,  and  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with 
another  severe  monetarj-  stringency,  if  not 
with  actual  panic." 

THE    U.    P.   AND  S.  P.   DISSOLUTION 

American  and  foreign  financial  journals 
discuss  at  length  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
railway  system  in  conforming  to  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
dissolution  of  the  merger  effected  under 
the  late  Mr.  liarriman.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  decline  in  Union  Pacific  stock  imme- 
diately after  the  decision,  none  of  these 
journals  takes  the  view  that  the  dissolution 
can  do  any  harm  to  stockholders  in  either 
railroad.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  gener- 
ally that  stockholders  will  in  the  end  se- 
cure, substantial  benefits.  Writers  keep  in 
mind  the  results  which  followcnl  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Tobacco  and 
Standard  Oil  corporations.  In  all  these 
cases  the  stockholders  were  better  off  after 
the  dissolution  than  they  were  before  it. 
The  London  Economist  outlines  as  follows 
the  possible  methods  by  which  the  decision 
of  the  court  may  be  complied  with: 

"  Two  or  three  courses  are  possible. 
One  is  that  a  part  of  the  SI 26,000.000  of 
Southern  Pacific  stock  which  it  owns  iriav 
be  given  to  the  Southern  Pacific  in  ex- 
change for  its  holding  of  Central  Pacific 
stock  and  that  the  balance  mav  be  sold. 
The  purchase  of  Central  Pacific  stock  on 
a  par  l)asis  would  involve  a  payment  of 
$67,000,000. 

"  A  second  course,  and  one  that  is 
favored  by  the  shareholders  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  is  the  announcement  of  a  cash  divi- 
dend by  that  company  coupled  with  the 
privilege  of  subscribing  for  a  corresponding 
amount   of   Southern   Pacific   stock.      The 
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An  Attractive  Public  Utility 
Security  for   January  Investment 

Among  the  many  attractive  offerings  we  are  making  for  the  January  invest- 
ment period  are  the  5%  p'irst  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  West  Penn  Traction 
Company,  to  which  we  draw  particular  attention.  This  company  is  one  of  the 
largest,  most  successful,  and  most  progressive  of  its  type  in  the'United  States. 
The  bonds  we  are  offering  have  been  issued  for  recent  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  the  system,  mcreasing  its  earning  capacity.  Tiie  issue  is  protected 
by  ample  equities,  high  earning  power  and  good  management,  and  the  property 
is  located  in  a  rapidly  growing  and  prosperous  territory. 

PROPKKTV— This  company  operates  301  miles  of  interurban  and  city  electric  railway 
lines  serving  over  100  cities  and  towns  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  I'iti.s- 
bur^h.  Pa.,  and  witliin  a  radius  of  from  ."iO  to  75  miles  of  that  city.  Through  its  300  miles 
of  high  tension  transmission  lines  it  lumishcs  light  and  power  service  in  api)roxiiuately  I'io 
cities  and  towns  in  the  same  district.  Its  central  steam  powerhouse  has  a  capacity  of 
5.'), 000  H.P.,  while  from  nine  auxiliary  power  houses  11,5)00  additional  horse  power  is 
furnished.  ^ 

TP;RKIT0RY  served— The  territory  served  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial  sections 
in  the  world.  The  total  population  served  directly  with  light,  power,  and  transportation, 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  property,  is  about 
850,000.  During  the  last  decade,  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  cities  <erved  by  this 
company  was  over  70  per  cent.,  according  to  the  United  States  Census,  being  mine  than 
twice  the  average  increase  of  cities  in  the  United  .States. 

E,A  RNIN<iS— The  company  has  gross  earnings  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  they  were 
in  190.>.  Its  net  earnings  are  more  thau  double  the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt.  By  reason 
of  the  construction  of  a  hydro-electric  enterprise  now  under  way  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  property  will  be  reduced  and  its  output  of  electricity  for  power  and  lighting  purposes 
will  be  increased  largely,  which  increase  should  be  reflected  in  handsome  increases  in  net 
revenue. 

I-'RAXCHISES— The  franchises  are  either  perpetual  or  for  990  years.  Practically  all 
tracks  and  transmission  lines  outside  of  municipalities  are  on  private  rights-of-way. 
EQUITY — The  bonds  are  followed  by  listed  stocks  having  at  present  market  (juotations 
a  valuation  in  e.xcess  of  $13,000,000.  This  equity  is  greater  than  the  entire  bonded  debt, 
PROSPECTS  OF  Fl'TURE  tiltOWTH— The  company  has  recently  acquired  a 
number  of  pi olitable  electric  railway  and  light  properties  which,  with  the  natural  expan- 
sion of  its  main  system,  has  created  a  demand  for  power  far  in  excess  of  the  present  capacity 
of  its  steam  power  plants.  To  meet  this  increased  demand  a  hydro-electric  enterprise, 
which  will  have  an  ultimate  cajjaciiy  of  over  100,000  HI'.,  is  being  developed.  Within 
the  terriori' ser\ed  by  this  company,  according  to  the  I'nited  .'>tates  Census,  nioie  than 
2,000,000  H.  P.  is  installed,  the  cost  for  the  production  of  which  is  nnich  greater  than  the 
price  at  which  the  company  can  furnish  power,  thus  assuring  a  ready  market  for  the 
increased  output  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

MAN  AGEmENT— The  ownership  and  management  of  the  compatiy  are  in  thoroughly 
ex|)ericnced  hands.  The  efficient  direction  of  the  company's  affairs  is  evidenced  by  the 
growth  and  economical  operation  of  the  property. 

At  the  price  offered  these  bonds  yield  about  5.20^0  annually.  The  issue  is 
listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  in  several  large  cities. 

Further  details  concerning  this  issue  will  be  included  in  CircularNo.  285,  issued 
on  or  about  January  ist.  This  circular  will  contain  brief  descriptions  of  many 
attractive  offerings,  including  the  securities  of  water  works,  traction,  hydro- 
electric, and  other  public  utility  companies  with  successful  records.  It  willalso 
contain  offerings  of  municipal  bonds,  tax  exempt  in  various  states,  among 
which  will  be  found  the  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  4's,  and  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  43.rs,  recently  purchased  by  this  house.     Write  for  this  circular. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA         NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.  Real  Estate  Trust  BIdg.         37  Wall  Street         Kohn.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

LONDON,  ENG.     J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn  (European  Agency),  Ltd.,  Pinners  Hall.  Austin  Friars 
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The  Approved  Investment 

An  authority  in  financial  affairs  has  said 
that  American  Municii)al  Bonds  are  the 
best  investtiient  for  the  American  peojile 
to  buy. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  well 
establislicd  by  the  profitable  exi)eriences  of 
thousands  of  purchasers  of  such  sectnities. 

VVe  list  below  a  number  of  attractive 

American  Municipal  Bonds 

Securities  of  tlli^  chiNS  are  seldom  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  their  holders,  but  on  the 
contraiy  are  almost  iinariably  a  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  form  of  investment. 
Theseare  submitted  for  yourconsideration: 

$149,000  Bassano.  Alberia,  Can.  S's  netting  $5.25 

100,000  Johnson  Co.,  Neb,  Drainage  6's  "  5.25 
50,000  Lincoln  Co.,  Miss.  R.D.  5.'3  "  5.00 
40,000  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  6'$      "        5.50 

30.000  Chatham.  Va.  5}-.     "         5.20 

12,000  Pilot  Rock,  Ore.  6't      "        6.00 

ricasc  iiriU'  /,>  us  for fiii titer  infortittilim: 
regarding  the  above  bonds. 

Ulen  &  Co. 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


First  Mortgage 

Underlying    Bonds 

of  large  |)uhlic  utilitx  sy.slcms  an-  in  tiic 
same  relative  position  as  the  first  mort- 
gage divisional  bonds  of  the  railroads. 

We  offer  a  diversified  list  of  underly- 
ing public  utility  bonds  each  of  which 
has  the  following  features: 

/.     V\r»t  Mortiid'if 

,.'.      yet    eitrnlii'jx    o/v/-    Inure,    interest 

rh(irf/en 
Snljsfan'ial  equity 
.',.     Situafeil  in  a  groinin;/  anil  rapidly 

inereaxinfi  section 
5.      Franrliises  e.rtend  veil  Iteyond  nia- 

tnrity  of  I  Kinds. 

Yield  5.40% 

Cirnilar  li'i-l>  on  reqnest. 

P.  W.  BROOKS  &  CO. 

115  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 
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MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  EARN 
MORE  MONEY  NEXT  YEAR 

You  can  increase  your  income  with 
thf  utmost  of  security,  if  yourinvest- 
ments  are  not  earning  more  than  5'  i  . 

•I  Municipal.  School  and  County  Bonds 
combine  the  two  essentials  of  every' 
wise  investment — safety  and  good  in- 
terest yield.  They  are  exLcllently 
secured  at  the  time  they  are  issued  ;  and 
constant  improvements  enhance  the 
value  of  this  security  from  year  to  year. 
Such  bonds  are  a  municipal  obligation 
and  are  payable  by  general  taxation  o( 
all  the  taxable  property  in  the  com- 
munity issuing  them. 

^  And  with  this  security  there  is  an 
interest  yield  of  from  57c  to  6%. 
^  During  27  years  of  conservative  in- 
vestment banking  we  have  built  up  an 
organization  of  experts,  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  selection  of  safe  bond 
investments,  whose  reliable  judgment  is 
at  the  service  of  our  customers.  No 
client  has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  through 
any  Municipal,  County  or  School 
Bonds  purchased  from  us. 
Q  We  own  and  offer  thirty  issues  of 
choice  municipal  bonds  ;  among  them 
twenty-five— $1000-5%— Bonds  of 
th;  city  of  Schuyler,  Nebraska — an 
old,  established,  agricultural  city  in  the 
best  part  of  the  State. 

fl  Printed  circular  mailed  on  request. 
Eilablished  1885 

H.  C.  SPEER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

InvFitmcDt  Bankeri 
MoniciiMl,  County  and  School  Bonds 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Chicago,   III. 
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For  .11   years  wa  have  l»en  psyinK  our  cnitomMTS 
I  the  biehvst  rrturns  cousisteiil  with   coaeervstiTe 

tliods.      First  mort«iiKo  Iosds  ^^t  $21)0  »nd  op 

which  «o  can  recomiiiend  afu-r  the  must  thorough 

I  i-ri...i,«l    l.i.Mllotu.ii.        I'IriiM    nk   fur    Lu«n    lilt    .So,     -,\i 
♦- >  Cortllicat«s  of  Deposit  also  for  sa\  ini:  investors. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


BUY  YOUR 

Investment  Bonds  Now 

Prices  are  lower,  interest  yields  better  than 
have  prevailed  for  years.  Conditions  change 
quickly  enormous  crops  and  business  growth 
have  added  greatly  to  capital  which  will  seek 
investment  in  the  next  few  months. 

PRICES  WILL  ADVANCE.  Con- 
sider  this  and  secure  real  bargains  now. 

Buy  high-class  Bonds  of  a  conservative 
house.  We  know  how  to  secure  good  values. 
Nearly  25  years'  experience,  wide  acquaint- 
anceship, alert  buying  organization,  mean 
safety  and  value  for  you.  Our  large  dis- 
tributing power  means  convertibility  when 
you  desire  to  resell. 

Our  list  includes  :  Yielding 

Municipal  Bonds  of  large  cities  4i<;,'  to4.75r^ 

County  fronds  4.l,f  ;  iq  4  -jijt  ■ 

Dutnit  Bond*  (School. RrMcl.Dr.in.gc)  4.60'  ,'  to  5.30'  \ 
First  Mortgaur  l^aihoad  Bonds  5   %  to  5.40'",' 

Public  Utility  fronds  5   "Jf  to  5  60' ' 

Other  well  secured  First  Mortgage  Bonds  5  A';  J;  to  6'?;.    ' 

Ask  for  our  Odd  Lot  List  —  unusual  values. 

Address  nearest  offn  r.  Drpnrlment  F 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 


undivided  surplus  Id  profit  and  loss  of  th<' 
Union  Pacific  and  lis  auxiliarifs  at  the  end 
of  .June,  1911,  was  no  less  than  ?1S7.0(K),- 
0()().  and  the  undi\  i<l(d  surplus  for  the  past 
year  was  over  SS,0( )().()()(),  so  that  the  total 
un(li\id(>d  suri)ltis  at  the  present  time  is 
not  far  short  of  S2(K).()nO.O(M).  The  amount 
of  Union  Pacific  stock  is  l?21().()()(),U0(),  and 
it  would  he  quite  feasible  for  the  company 
to  declare  a  GO-per-cent.  cash  dividend  at- 
tended by  the  privilege  to  Union  Pacific 
stockholders  to  subscribe  at  par  for  its 
holdinir  of  Sl'in.OOO.OOO  of  Southern  Pacific 
common    stock." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
n^marks,  after  careful  consideration,  that 
"  of  all  tlie  possible  methods  it  would  s(>(>m 
that  the  best  way  would  be  to  offer  Union 
Pacific  shareholders  the  right  to  purchase 
the  $12(),().")0.(M)0  Southern  Pacific  at  cost 
— say,  S()()  an  share."  By  this  means, 
Union  Pacific  shareholders  "as  individuals 
would  still  control  the  Southern  Pacific 
just  as  the  Lackawanna  &  Lehigh  Valley 
shareholders  control  the  divorced  coal 
properties."     The  Avriter  continues: 

"  Union  Pacific  purchased  its  Southern 
Pacific  Avith  the  proceeds  of  bonds  that 
have  since  been  converted  into  stock.  To 
make  the  Union  Pacific  shareholders  a 
present  of  the  .'$12(i,r).")0.0(X)  Southern  Pa- 
cific would  be  equivalent  to  declaring  a 
stock  di\idend,  a  transaction  that  would 
hardlv  be  approved  })v  the  courts.  Union 
Pacific  could  applv  "the  $7o,()()(),()00  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  $126,650,000  South- 
ern Pacific  at  60  either  to  the  purchase  of 
Central  Pacific  or  to  the  doubl(>-track  and 
other  improvement  work  now  going  on. 

"  Just  how  the  L^nion  Pacific;  can  secure 
control  of  the  Central  Pacific  has  not  been 
made  plain;  if  such  a  deal  could  be  ar- 
ranged, however,  Union  Pacific  would  in 
the  matt(T  of  'other  income  '  stand  about 
where  it  does  to-day,  the  .1;7,;^9(),000  divi- 
dends received  on  Ct^itral  Pacific  stock 
balancing  the  .$7,590,000  now  received  on 
Southern  Pacific.  If  the  Union  Pacific 
applies  tl;e  S75,000,000  received  from  the 
sale  of  $120,650,000  Southern  Pacific  at  60 
to  improvements,  it  would  mean  a  loss  of 
something  like  .|2,849,(K)0  a  year  in  '  other 
income,'  for  Union  Pacific  will  have  to  pay 
at  least  5  per  cent,  for  its  money.  With  no 
further  shrinkage  in  income  from  invest- 
ments. Union  Pacific  could  go  on  paying 
10  per  cent.,  for  the  annual  surplus  over 
dividends,  since  the  lO-pcr-cent.  rate  was 
estal)lished  in  19()(),  has  been  as  follows: 
In  1912,  $S,;^9;i,00();  1911,  $14.;«4,()()(); 
1910,  $19,S19,()00;  1909,  $17,9;JS.000; 
190S,  $12,188,000;    1907,  ?I0,687,00()." 

The  Financial  World  remarks  that  after 
the  separation,  "  the  two  railroads  should 
exi)(Tien(re  no  difficulty  in  earning  their 
dividends."  It  adds  that,  "  if  anything, 
eventually  both  stocks  should  be  worth 
more  than  wh<'n  the  projierties  were  joined 
together."  The  recent  weakness  in  Union 
Pacific  stock  on  the  Exchange  "  can  not 
legitimately  be  ascribed  to  the  court  <le- 
cisions."  says  the  writer  further.  That 
decision  "  fell  upon  a  market  which  was 
already  reactionary  in  conseciuence  of  other 
causes." 

Tlic  Financial  Chrnniclr  shares  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Southern  Pacific  stock 
should  l>e  offered  to  Uninti  Pacific  stock- 
holders "  at  the  pn>cise  cost  of  such  shares 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Com|>any."  That 
would  be  "  the  only  really  f(>asil)le  propo- 
sition." The  Southern  Pacific  stock  was 
Ixiught  at  dilTerenl  prices.  .\t  one  time, 
about  $.55  a  shar(>  was  paid.  Another 
block  at  the  same  price  was  acquired  after- 
ward. For  still  another  lot.  par  was  paid.  1 
The  writer  estimates  that  the  average  price 
was   alioiit    .S70   a    share.      Hence,     if    I  lie 


Start  The  Year  Right 

The  New  Year  is  a  good  season  for  every 
man  to  take  stock  of  his  progress  and  his 
resources — his  financial  resources — for, 
after  all,  it  is  dollars  that  produce  in- 
come, and  it  is  income  tiiat  furnishes  the 
comforts  of  life  for  himself  and  those 
around  him. 

This  question  of  income  leads  directly 
to  the  subject  of  conservative  investment, 
because  it  is  through  the  medium  of  con- 
servative investment  that  the  thinking  man 
seeks  to  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of 
himself  or  those  dependent  upon  him.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  you  should  resolve 
to  begin  the  New  \ea.v  by  becoming  an 
investment  bond  owner,  and  to  make  it  a 
habit  to  add  to  your  holdings  of  good 
bonds  month  by  month  or  year  by  year. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  free  of 
cost 

Bond  Circular  No.  474 

"  Conservative  Investments." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Go. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

State  and  James  Streets  Albany 

50  Congress  Street  Boston 

72  West  Adams  Street  Chicago 


For  an  Investment  to  Give: 

Immediate    Marketability 
Immunity  from  Danger 
Integrity  of  Principal 
Certainty  of  Income 

buy  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
strongest  American  railroad, 
due  at  100  and  interest  in  less 
than  3  years. 

To  net  4.70% 

Correspondence   In^cited 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Public  Utility 
Securities 

Public  utility  companies  supply  a 
service  which  the  commimity  needs 
and  insists  on  ha\ing  regardless  of  pre- 
vailing business  conditions.  The  de- 
Miaiui  for  tliis  service  is  continuous 
and  piactically  uniforin  even  during 
periods  of  depression.  People  have 
to  ride  on  street  cars,  and  use  water, 
and  Inirn  gas  and  electric  liglit  during 
had  times  as  well  as  gooil.  For  tliis 
reason  homls  issueil  by  public  utility 
companies  are  an  attractive  form  of 
investment. 

We  offer  three  well  secured  gold 
notes  iss\ied  by  public  utility  corpo- 
rations at  prices  to  vicld  5.  50%,  5.75% 
anil  6%  respectively.  F'ull  informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Ask  for  circular  P-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


I 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      ... 


$30,000,000 
189,000,000 


December  28,  1912 
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Southern    Pacific    shares    were    offered    to ' 
Union  Pacific  stockholders  at  STO.  Union 
Pacific  ■■  would  be  getting  back  the  money 
paid  out  for  the  same,  while  its  stockhohl-  ! 
ers  would  get  valuable  rights,  inasmuch  as 
Southern    Pacific  shares    are  recei\ing    0- 
per-cent.    dividends   and    sell     well    above ' 
par."     The  Chronicle  notes  thai  the  Union 
Paxdfic  Company  has  only  three  months  in  I 
which  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  i 
court,  while  the  American    Tobacco  Com-  i 
pany   was  allowed  six  months.      But   the  i 
reorganization    in    the    latter    ease    "  was  i 
necessarily     complicated     aiul     intricate."  ; 
The  Su[)reme  Court  has   been  appealed  to 
for  directions  as'to  how  the  Southern  Pacific 
Stock  shall  be  disposed  of. 

STOCK    EXCHANGE  REFORM 

The  investigation  at  Washington  of  the 
so-called  "  money  trust  "  has  given  fresh 
interest  to  the  well-known  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  Stock  Exchange  loans,  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  often  suspended  (rates 
having  reached  phenomenal  figures).  The 
result  of  this  anomalj'  is  that  when  stock- 
gamblers  were  willing  to  pay  a  larger  in- 
terest rate  than  legitimate  business  was  by 
law  permitted  to  pay,  stock-gamblers  got 
the  money  and  legitimate  business  suffered. 
The  New  York  World  has  commented  vig- 
orously on  this  fact.  It  said  further  as  to 
the  harmful  influences  of  the  Stock 
E.xchange: 

"The  machinery  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
can  be  used  to  manipulate  prices.  It  can 
be  used  to  create  a  currencj'  stringency. 
It  can  be  used  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest 
that  productive  industry'  must  pay  for 
loans.  It  can  be  used  to  promote  a  panic. 
It  can  be  used  to  demoralize  the  financial 
affairs  of  a  whole  nation.  It  is  the  anar- 
chist of  Big  Business.  Not  long  ago  Senator 
Root  told  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  'There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  outside  the  great  industrial 
communities  who  think  you  are  a  den  of 
thieves.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  Avho  think  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  are  no  better  than  a  set  of 
confidence  men.' 

"That  this  feeling  exists  nobody  can 
deny,  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  the  principal  agency  in  promo- 
ting the  belief  that  Big  Business  must  nec- 
essarily be  Big  Rascality.  The  feeling  will 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  permitted  to  remain  an  irre- 
sponsible institution  that  juggles  for  pri- 
\ate  profit  with  the  credit  and  confidence 
of  the  country." 

The  Financial  World  shares  in  these 
views.  "  The  time  is  at  hand,"  it  says, 
"  when  the  Exchange  must  heed  public 
opinion."  That  organization  for  years 
■■  has  assumed  a  rather  supercilious  atti- 
tude, if  not  one  of  lofty  indifference,  with 
I'espect  to  the  rights  of  the  public  from 
\\hich  its  members  derive  their  bread  and 
butter."     It  adds: 

"Until  now  the  Governors  have  acted 
as  if  they  were  favored  by  the  gods,  and 
free  from  control  or  above  merited  criti- 
cism. The  very  spirit  of  aloofness  which 
carries  the  conviction  that  the  Exchange 
is  an  institution  existing  in  an  atmosphere 
where  common  mortals  may  not  dare  to 
penetrate,  has  aroused  the  clamor  which 
members  now  resent  as  unjustified.  Pub- 
lie  opinion  not  only  should  be  listened  to 
but  catered  to,  if  the  Exchange  ever  ex- 
pects in  the  future  to  avoid  rabid  attacks 
and  odious  comparisons,  such  as  it  is  now 
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Specific  Information  for 
January  Investors 

At  this  particular  season,  maturing  investments  demand  the  most 
thoughtful  attention  of  tlie  investor. 

Naturally,  in  rc-invcsting  his  cajiital  he  will  be  guided  by  tlie  same 
fundamental  considerations  of  safety,  stability,  coTfuertibility  and  earning 
ponver  that  influenced  him  in  the  selection  of  his  original  investment. 

Now,  however,  an  opportunity  is  presented  him  to  examine  the  field 
anew  and  select  a  form  of  security  wliicii  will  combine  these  four  essen- 
tial features  in  the  Iii^hest  degree.  The  First  Mortgage  Bonds  owned  and 
ofTered  by  us  will  meet  every  possible  re(|uirement  that  the  most  conserv- 
ative investor  can  exact.  In  addition,  they  present  an  ojjportunity  to  in- 
crease\\\'5,  investment  earnings  to  oi-  and  (>%  without  any  sacrifice  of  safety 
or  any  other  desirable  quality.  These  bonds  are  legal  investments  for 
National    Banks    and    for  State    Banks    in    Illinois    and    other  states. 

5^  to  6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 


We  own  and  offer  absolute,  direct  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  to  net  5!  i  to  6*.  These 
attractive  investments  are  secured  by  direct  first 
liens  on  the  most  carefully  selected,  improved, 
income-earning  Chicago  real  estate  of  the  high- 
est class.  These  investments  are  chosen  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  no  case  is  the  conservatively 
estimated  value  of  the  property  less  than  double 
the  total  amount  of  the  bond  i»sue,  while  the  in- 
come from  the  property  is  at  least  three  times 
the  greatest  annual  interest  charge. 

These  bonds  mature  serially  in  from  two  to 


fifteen  yoara  and  may  be  obtained  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

It  is  the  record  of  this  house  that  during  the 
past  thirty-one  years,  in  which  we  havel>eon  en- 

f:agedin  handling  this  class  of  security  exclusive- 
y,  not  one  of  our  clients  has  ever  lost  a  single 
dollar,  either  of  principal  or  interest,  on  any  se- 
curity purchased  from  us. 

A  high  degree  of  convertibility  into  cash  is 
assured  through  our  custom  of  repurchasing 
securities  from  our  clients,  when  requeste'i,  at 
par  and  accrued  interest,  less  a  net  handling 
charge  of  1  per  cent. 
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The  INVESTORS  MAGAZINE,  a  semi-monthly  publication, 
together  with  literature  of  iuiusiia.1  value  to  every  careful  in- 
vestor, will  be  mailed  on  request. 

A  choice  list  of  carefully  selected  issues  ha.s  been  prepared. 
Write  for  Circular  No.  2471 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGEr^BOND  BANKERS 

ESTABLISHED    ISaZ 
STRAUS   BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


lllllllliilllllllllllliliilllliiljjilji'niiiinliiljlilliliilliliillli: 


When  you  purchase  from  ub  a  mortgage 
on  ImprOTPd  GeorplaCity  or  Karm  Property  you 
take  us  little  chance  as  is  humanly  possi- 
ble. You  receive  from  6%  to  1%  and  you 
can  bo  sure  of  receiving  it  regularly. 
Your  principal  is  amply  protected  Let 
ua  send  you  our  list  of  Loans  and  some  very 
interesting  and  rt-liable  literature.. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  it  TltrsT  CO.        narlctta.Ga. 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

Based  on  Corn  Beit  Property 

npHERE  is  probably  no  better 
-■-     farm  land  in  the  world  than 
that    embraced    in    the    famous 
Corn  Belt  of  Illinois. 

An  improved  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt 
constitutes  a  collateral  that  cannot  be 
excelled.  Its  productive  pt^wer  assures 
an  income,  crops  are  practically  certain, 
and  the  land  has  a  marketable  value 
that  is  stable.  These  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  individual  investor. 
His  money  is  safe,  his  income  is  assured. 
It  has  been  our  business  for  more  than 
fifty  years  to  sell  Illinois  First  Farm 
Mortgages  to  individual  investors,  to 
Insurance  Companies,  Trust  Compa- 
nies, Corporations  and  estates.  We 
recommend  them  as  a  form  of  invest- 
ment at  once  safe,  sound  and  conser- 
vative. In  all  our  business  career  not 
a  cent  lost  to  our  customers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our 
Mortgage  List  No.  215.   Write  today. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

Founded  A.  O.  1858 

Washington,  Illinois 


PULPIT  and  GRAVE 

Funeral  sermons  by  leading  preachers  of  America, 
England,  Germany,  France.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50 

VUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 
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ABOUT 

ODD    LOTS 

No.  3S 

ALMOST  every  man  in  this 
coimtryhas?20.     Almost 
every  man  may  therefore 
become  an  investor. 

For,  with  $20,  a  man  may  open 
a  Partial  Payment  account,  and 
acquire  full  paid  income  bearing- 
stocks  and  bonds,  through  small 
monthly  payments. 

Larger  amounts  and  larger  instal- 
ments allow  larger  purchases — 
that's  ail. 

Send  for  Circular  4-"The  Partial  Pay- 
ruent  Plan." 

,lohnMuirS(o. 

^^    Specialists  In     ^ 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICK     71    BROADWAY 

Up'.own  Office  —  42d  Street  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
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Hydro-Electric 

Companies 

perform  the  duty  of  converting  into 
electricity  the  power  produced  by  fall- 
injr  water — previously  wasted — and  by 
means  of  transmission  lines  convey  this 
power  to  distant  points  for  consumption. 

UNUSUAL   ADVANTAGES 

an-  possessed  by  these  companies  for 
the  creation  of  motive  power.  Nature 
provides  the  raw  material,  namely, 
water;  the  meth<Mi  of  openition  is  sim- 
plicity itself;  a  variety  of  commercial 
interests  utilizes  the  power  in  numerous 
ways  -  stahility  of  earning^s  and  a  low 
operatiuff  ratio  are  the   natural   results. 

CAREFUL  INVESTIGATION 

will  demonstrate  to  investors  that  safety 
and  a  ffootl  return  are  the  salient  factors 
possessed  by  bontis  of  hydro-electric 
eom|)anies  which  make  them  the  most 
attractive  form  of  investment  at  the 
present  time. 

Special  Idler  on 

"HYDRO-ELECTRIC  BONDS" 

Sent  on  request 


Bankers 


30  Pine  Street 


New  York 
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Dici   You  IW&U.& 
Your  Inve'Stme-nts 

at  the  bottom  of  Area  C 
or    the    top    of    Area    D  ? 

lA/hich'? 

Take  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 
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Babson   Composite  Plot 

ihf  datrs  of  your  invcslmrnls  during  the  past  ten  yean- 
Frankly,  have  you  alvvayi  cho«-n  the  most  favorable 
time  when  lundamenlal  conditions  were  iust  right  to  give 
you  the  Inwril  price  and  the  highest  yield  ?  Now  instead 
of  I'loliing  tuckward  and  seeing  what  you  ought  to  have 
done,  why  not  Ifiok  ahead  and  actually  do  it  > 
Babson  s  Composite  Plot  indicates  when  fundamental  con- 
ditions are  ripe  (or  buying  stocks  and  bonds.  Before  you 
invrst  another  ivnny.  write  for  our  booklet  explaining 
When  not  to  Buy  Securitiet,  which  we  will  send 
gratis  to  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Babson 
organization.      AdJreu  Depl.  C- 1 2  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wcllcsluy    Hills,  Matt. 

I.ciri/rit  Organiziilion  nf  Us  Clats  in  ihe  U.  S. 


sulTcring  from,  a  fact  made  patent  by  the 
S^loorny  atmo.sphere  prc\ailing  among  the 
members. 

"The  brighter  the  light  of  publicity 
shines  the  more  substantial  will  the  Ex- 
change lay  a  foundation  for  public  confi- 
dence in  its  purpose  to  provide  a  broad, 
square,  and  active  market." 

RISING    COMMODITY    PRICES 

I  n  some  grroups  of  cereals  weakness  oc- 
curred in  prices  during  November,  but  in 
general  the  tendency  of  prices,  according 
to  BradMrecCs  figures,  was  "  upward." 
The  index  number  for  December  1  worked 
out  at  Sn..')462,  which  is  "  a  new  high 
point."  The  rise,  however,  was  very  slight 
over  the  index  number  for  November  1, 
being  only  7/10  of  one  per  cent.  Com- 
pared with  the  first  of  the  year,  however, 
there  had  been  an  a(hance  of  6.6  per  cent., 
and  as  compared  with  December  1  two 
years  ago  a  rise  of  8.5  per  cent.  Going  back 
to  190S  and  1907,  the  advances  were  found 
to  be  10  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. In  those  two  later  years,  however, 
prices  were  "  comparatively  low,  chiefly 
because  of  the  untoward  economic  develop- 
ments that  came  to  the  fore  in  the  latter 
part  of  1907."  The  fact  that  remains  is 
that  prices  on  December  1  were  "  at  rec- 
ord levels."  Such  declines  as  occurred  in 
various  groups  were  "  more  than  absorbed 
by  sharp  advances  in  a  multiplicity  of 
articles." 

That  relief  is  almost  in  sight  seems  to  be 
matter  of  belief  in  several  quarters.  The 
New  York  Times  is  among  those  who  look 
for  a  change.  It  notes  that  the  price  of 
corn  on  December  1  was  only  48.7  cents, 
as  compared  with  61.8  cents  on  December 
1,  1911.  Winter  wheat  had  dropt  over  7 
cents,  to  80.9  cents;  spring  wheat  was 
70.1  cents,  almost  16  cents  lower;  oats 
were  more  than  13  cents  cheaper,  barley 
34  cents,  rye  17  cents,  buckwheat  5  cents, 
potatoes  29  cents,  and  so  on.  While  these 
figures  are  "  farm  values  "  and  the  profits 
of  the  middleman  must  be  added  to  them 
in  order  to  get  the  price  paid  -by  the  con- 
sumer. The  Times  believes  that  with  the 
more  bountiful  supply  of  foodstuffs  now 
on  hand  prices  to  the  consumer  It  must  go 
down." 

"  BABY    BONDS " 

More  and  more  attention  is  paid  by 
financial  journals  to  the  growing  custom 
of  issuing  "  baby  bonds."  In  New  York 
has  just  been  brought  out  the  fu-st  number 
of  The  $100  Bond  News,  which  in  its  edi- 
torial announcement  "  heralds  the  dawn 
of  a  new  t>ra  in  the  financial  world."  After 
many  (rials  and  tribulations  it  declares 
that  "  one  of  the  most  serious  economic 
necessities  of  the  nation  has  been  sup- 
plied " — the  giving  of  equal  opportunities 
to  the  small  and  large  inv(>stor  in  purchas- 
ing bonds.  Before  the  advent  of  the  SUM) 
bond,  the  small  investor  rarely  invested 


Telephone  Bonds 

I  )oservedly  |><>piilar  are  the  Ixinds  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Ti-leKraph  Co. 

I II. I  it     ,iLli^i,Ii.ii  l.-x.     The  steadily  increasing  margin  of  security  for  principal  and 

■  hoTids  fiin-most  anions  piihlic  service  securities.    In  addition 

I  morallv  and  tinaiu  i.illv  by  the  parent  Bell  Coiiipanv.     Write 

ini  ijwwUli  I  1 ),    l)iversified  investments,"  describing  telephone  bonas  that  pay  S%. 

George  H.  Burr  &  Company 


It  Wall  St..  Now  Y. 
Philadelphia 


rk 


St.  Louii 


Rookery  Bldg.,  ChicoKO 
San  Frnncitcu 


Seattle 
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Approved  by  the 
Directors  of  315  Banks 

Over  300  Banks  have  invested  over  $50,- 
000,000  with  us  in  the  past  ten  years.  A 
good  reason  why  you  should  consider 

%M.  C.  TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 

A  5'  £■  Short  Term  Investment  With  These 
Important  Features: 

(1)  $  I  00  Denominations 

(2)  Maturity  Optional 

(3)  Threefold  Securit\f 

(4)  Million  Dollar  Guarantee 
Secured  by  safest  and  most  liquid  banking 
collateral  deposited  under  trust  agreement 
with  one  of  the  strongest  trust  companies  in 
Manhattan.  Each  item  of  collateral  triply 
guaranteed  by  responsible  guarantors.  Cash 
accruing  from  liquidation  of  collateral  is  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  to  pay  upon  maturity 
of  certificate  secured  thereby.  Trust  Com- 
pany must  always  have  20^f  collateral  in 
excess  of  outstanding  certificate. 

Write  for  booklet  and MonthlyMagazine 
Working  Dollar*.  ' '  Both  free  to  those 
interested  in  investments. 

Manufacturers  Commercial  Company 
297}^  Broadway  New  York  City 

PAID  IN  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 
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A  True  Test 
Of  Investment  Quality 

The  great  insurance  companies, 
banks  and  trust  companies  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  purchase 
only  the  safest  and  most  attractive 
bonds  in  the  market.  We  are  now 
offering,  to  yield  5.30%,  a  First 
Mortgage  Bond  which  has  been 
purchased  in  large  amounts  by 
such  institutions.  In  addition  to 
the  safety  of  this  bond  and  the 
liberal  yield  it  provides,  purchasers 
can  always  be  assured  of  a  ready 
market  for  it. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  20  describ- 
ing this  bond  and  also  for  a  list 
of  the  institutions  of  national  rep- 
utation who  already  possess  large 
blocks  of  this  issue. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co- 

Investment  Securities 
149    Broadway,    New  York 


Chicago 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
London,  Eng. 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


6^  NET  fT/sS:! 


The  First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  us  net 
investors  6'",>  collected   and  remitted  free,  and  have 

pam- 

ices. 


been  tested  for  ^^o  years.    .Send  for  descriptive 
phlet  •'  A  "  and  list  of  otferinRS.    Hishest  referenc 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.     -     GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 


We  net 

6  A   /     to  investors  on  Jst  Martgage 
"I       Farm  Loans  in  the  most  fer- 
/A     tile   districts   of    the  famous 
^     ll'fieat  Belt  of  North  Dakota. 
Write  for  list  of  investments.  2J  years 
in  the  business.    Hii^hest  references. 
U.  IJENDKKK,  Gr.ni'l    I  oiks.    North  Dakota 
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his  savings  in  the  $1,000  bonds.  Instead 
of  doing  that,  he  was  more  apt  to  yield  to 
the  importunities  of  unscrupulous  pro- 
moters, who  in  a  single  yt^ar  ha\'e  gathered 
in  from  him  and  his  class  through  the 
mails  over  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Another  noteworthy  statement  in  con- 
nection with  th(>  small  investor  was  made 
by  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association.     He  said: 

"One  thing  that  will  help  bridg(^  over  thi' 
problem  will  be  to  ])eopleize  our  industries; 
that  is,  to  make  a  wider  and  wider  distribu- 
tion of  securities.  There  are  four  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  savings-banks  of  this 
country.  Think  what  effect  on  legislation 
and  on  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  all  these 
matters  if  even  one-quarter  of  that  amount 
could  be  directlj-  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
in  the  shape  of  investments.  Why  do  we 
go,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  peasants  of  France 
to  get  money  for  our  railroads?  If  the 
savings-bank  depositors  of  America  are 
satisfied  with  2  or  3  per  cent.,  can  you 
not  satisfy  them  with  5  or  6  per  cent.? 
Perhaps  your  association  can  de\'ise  ways 
of  increasing  from  year  to  year  the  dis- 
tribution of  securities  in  smaller  denom- 
inations. Why  not  try  it?  If  you  can 
help  increase  the  savings  of  the  people, 
will  j-ou  not  be  Andening  the  opportunities 
for  your  own  business?  " 

Meanwhile,  The  Investors'  Magazine, 
of  Chicago,  declares  that,  in  the  "  peo- 
pleization  of  the  nation's  investments  lies 
'■  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  great 
corporations  and  great  concentration  of 
wealth."  An  era  is  declared  to  be  already 
dawning,  when  the  basis  of  the  financial 
world  shall  be  a  democratic  one.  While 
banks  m&y  centralize  and  syndicates  may 
underwTite  huge  bond  issues,  the  true  source 
of  credit  has  come  to  lie  with  the  people. 
It  is  because  of  the  concentration  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  funds  of  thousands,  and 
even  millions,  of  savers  and  depositors  that 
our  tremendous  industrial  expansion  in  the 
last  forty  years  has  been  possible.  The 
writer  draws  a  contrast  between  present 
conditions  for  small  investors  and  those 
of  fifty  years  ago : 

"Then  safe  investments  were  limited  to 
local  mortgages  and  Government  bonds. 
Even  Government  bonds  were  yielding  7 
per  cent,  interest  and  were  held  in  doubt 
by  many  conservative  people.  Railroad 
bonds  were  a  new  form  of  security.  Mu- 
nicipal issues  were  little  known  and  were 
almost  purely  local  in  their  distribution. 
The  great  international  machinery  of 
credit  and  of  confidence  was  something 
undreamt  of.  A  generation  ago  only  the 
wealth}'  owned  bonds.  Investment  knowl- 
edge was  something  confined  to  the  few. 
Now,  safe  securities  are  generally  dis- 
tributed. Bonds  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions as  low  as  $100,  so  that  even  the  small 
salaried  man,  who  has  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  the  sa\ings-bank,  may  pm-chase 
a  portion  of  a  great  loan  from  a  great 
banking  house." 

THEIR    POCKET-MONEY 

"  I  do  not  carry  more  than  $10  in  my 
pocket,  as  a  rule,"  said  a  prominent  broker 
recently,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ports him,  "  but  I  bet  you  that  clerk  of 
mine  over  there  probably  has  .$25  to  $50 
in  his  jeans."  Fact  is,  most  of  the  rich  men 
carrj'  little  cash  in  their  pockets,  and  few 
of  them  carrj^  their  check-books.  Their 
credit    is  so    good    everywhere    that    the 


Copr.  Life  Pub.  Co, 


Obey  that    Impulse 


And  subscribe 
regularly  to 


"  Bygones" 

'  The  handsome  premium 
picture  given  with  each 
yearly  subscription  this 
season. 

The  Miniature  Life 

is  a   special   edition   of    LIFE  in 
miniature  size,  printed  in  colors, 
and  containing  some  of   our 
best  jokes  and  pictures.  Free 
to  any  address  on  receipt 
of   a   two-cent   stamp. 


Enclosed 
find      One 
Dollar    (Ca- 
nadian   $1.13. 
/       Foreign    I1.26). 
Send     Life     for 
three   monttia  to 


O.. 

v/ 


./ 


./ 


Open  only   to  now  subscrlbrrs  :    no  stihscrlptlon 
ipneweil   :il    tills   rate.      This  order  mu.st   come 
lo  us  (liicct  :  iKit   tlii'oush  iiii  ajieiit  or  dealer. 
LIFE,  62  West  31.  New  York 

ONE  YEAR  $5.00.    (CANADIAN,  $5.52.  FOREIGN,  $6.04) 
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That  desirahle  atmosphere 
of  prosperity  and  good 
management  belongs  to  the 
office  furnished  with 

Office  Equipment 

(ilohe-Wernicke  office  fur- 
niture is  notable  for  its  good 
workmanship,  its  selected 
woods,  high  finish  and  fine 
proportions.  But  its  effi- 
ciency and  economy  alone 
makes  it  the  logical  choice  of 
the  good  business  man. 
\\'rite  for  catalog. 

AJiireNS  Dei.t.  V-8in. 

3hc  Slotc^ernickc  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
llr:iiii-li  S(iii-i-m:  New  Viirk.  ;iMI-:!SJ  Bro.ui- 
wii> ;  Chicak-o  2;<l-2:i'>  So  \V,iba-h  Ave  ;  \Vii«h- 
iiiltton.  12IS  rjaj  K  H  .  -N  \\.;  Koston.  9I-9i 
FeilenilSt.;  Philii.l^lphi.i.  I(,'12-ini4  ("hestnul 
SI.;  riric'iuimti,  VJH-13J  1  ourtli  Avtv.  K. 


7%e  CallqfCalifbrniBi. 

To  Youth     wl.cre  iinlimittd  opportuni- 
f         ti.s  .iw.ul  the  .imliitioiis 

To  Middle  /ij-e— where  a  better,  happier 
foothold  can  bi-  secured. 
To  Later  Life—v.'i\eTK  sunny  skies,  warm  win- 
ters, cool  siimiiurs  add  ten  vears  to  life. 
Answer  llie  call.   Write  for  inlornraiion  about  Southern 
California  to  Dept.  A. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  hook  oxplains  the  laws  trovcrninK  ritht 
< MTf !»<■  some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  If 
shows  cli-arly  nnd  concisily  why  a  few 
iiiiniitc-8  daily  of  movennnts  scionfifically 
difrcted  to  reach  your  internal  oriians— all 
of  which  nr>-  muscular — will  do  infinitely 
more  for  ymir  health  and  strinetb  tlian 
hours  of  laadom  exercise. 

I  offer  it  10  you  free,  b<Taii»o  I  want  you 
to  undrrxland  the  principli-s  underlyink'  The 
Thoini>son  Cours.-,  whicii  has  broukjlil  ihou- 
F  mill  from  unci-rtain  lnalth  .nnd  ini  thriency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  sercner  life. 

Sooner  ir  Infer,  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
riples  of  my  Coiirsi — nil  men  of  si-dentary 
hie  will,  Voii  will  find  "Human  Knerk'v"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  makini; 
the  most  of  onesill.  It  is  startlinB.  yet 
obviously  true,  S<-ndlnif  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  oblivntion.  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  Iriend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

SaH*    7S,     Eirhanic     Buildini,     Worceiirr,     Msu. 


pocket  hook  is  rareh'  iieccssar.v.  Andrew 
Cafnofjic  has  been  cauf^ht  short  of  $1;  J. 
I',  Morgan  carrifs  only  small  sums  of  cash 
in  his  pocket,  and  Theodore  X.  Vail  has 
had  to  search  for  r-hanse  at  times.  Daniel 
(J.  Hcid  usually  has  a  roll  with  hi<,'h-figured 
yellow  hacks  on  the  outside,  and  most  of 
the  prominent  steel  men  are  disposed  to 
(iarry  a  jjoodly  amount  of  currency  in  their 
pock<'ts.  Theodore  W  Shonts  is  generally 
well  supplied,  A  Wall  Street  man  who 
knows  most  of  the  hifj  men  in  the  Street 
and  in  finance  says  that  at  least  60  per 
cent,  of  these  K<-ntlemen  do  not  carry 
enough  cash  in  their  pockets  to  pay  for  a 
good  lunch.  One  of  the  Vanderhilts  was 
lunching  half-a-dozen  l)rokers  in  I,,ondon 
some  months  ago  and  his  bill  came  to  £7. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  felt  in  all  of  his  pockets, 
flushed  a  hit,  then  turning  to  a  famous 
jobber  said,  '  Bill,  lend  me  a  tenner,  will 
vou.'  " 


THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 


Unkind  Cut. — A.  Bore — "  Yes,  I  learned 
to  i)lay  entirely  by  ear." 

Mis.s  Bright — "  And  have  you  never 
had  an  earache?  " — Judge. 


No  Linguist. — Brusque  Customer  (in 
nuisic  shop) — "  Libretto  '  Mikado.'  " 

New  Assistant — "  I  no  speak  Itali- 
ano." — Sketch. 


Onto  It. — Blobh.s — "  Skinnum  is  trying 
to  promote  a  new  mining  company.  Did 
you  fall  for  it?" 

Sloubs— "  No;  I  tumbled."— P/M/ar/d- 
phia  Record. 


Facilitated. — "  So  you  are  going  to  quit 

smoking,  eh?  " 

"  Tlat  is  my  intention." 
"  Be  a  rather  hard  job,  won't  it?  " 
■  1  don't  think  so.     My  wife  will  give  me 

a  bo.\  of  cigars  for  Christ nuis,  and  that  will 

make  it  easy." — Houston  Post. 


Useful  Research. — Professor — "  You 
say  you  are  engaged  in  some  original  re- 
search.    Upon  what  subject?  " 

Sophomore — "  I'm  trying  to  discover 
why  the  ink  won't  flow  from  my  fountain- 
pen  uidess  1  place  it  in  an  upright  position 
in  the  pocket  of  a  light  fancy  vest." — 
Chicago  News. 


Poets  WI:h  Power. 
"Twinkle!       twinkle!       little    star,"    the 

poet  said,  and  lo  ! 
Way  above   the  earth  so   far  the  stars  a- 
t  winkling  go. 

— Snti  Francisco  Call. 

"  Roll    on.  thou   deep   blue    ocean    roll  !  " 

another  voice  was  heard. 
Anil  ocean  rolls  obedient  to  his  mandatory 

word.  I.diiisfillt   Ihrald. 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winier  wind,"  the  third 

one  gave  comnuuid. 
Ami  every  winter  now  we  hear  it  blow  to 

beat  the  band. 

— Honton  Tratiscripl. 

;*  Thou,  too,  sail  cm,  ()  ship  of  State,"  a 
poet  once  ditl  sing; 

And  ever  since  the  shi])  of  Slate's  been  do- 
ing that  same  thing. 

—  Yitnkcrs  tStatesmart. 


Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 


ii 
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BAKER'S 

is  the 

COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely    pure,   deli- 
Eegistered.  cious  and  healthful 

U.S.  Fat.  off. 

Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


Established  1780 


M 


Frank,   earnest  discus- 
sions of  present  abuse 
Qp     of  marriage. 


ETHICS 

.irs  MARRIAGE 

FUNK   <a   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

.GENTSIBIG  PROFITS 


Retails  at 
All  Prices 
As Low  As 


$1.00 


Each 


Our  Patented  Auto- 
matic Razor  Ptroppers  automatical-' 
ly  put  a  ptrf.H't  ed^e  on  any  razor. 
old  stvli' or  safety    Biu's>  Hot  s.  Fvriy  manwnnis 

one.   Wriiequick  foiti-niis. prices iiu<t  lorritxry. 

D.  Brandt  StropperCo.,4'iIIiid«^on«it.,\.V. OUT 


:y\SICKNESS 


OCrainsickn 


Prevented-  -Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S,  alter  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr. Mothersillgavea  personal  demon- 
■tr.ition  of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
.■>ea.  and  the  Haltic,  and  received  unqualitied  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northclitf,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown — people  we  all  know- 
together  with  nuuh  valuable  information  are  con- 
t.iined  in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  JJ-oo  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
MothersilTs  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direc  t  to  the  Motliersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
lUdg.,  Detroit.  Mich.  AKo  ;it  m  St.  Bride  St.,  London, 
Miintr<-.\1.  New  \'(itk.  I'.iris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 
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A  War  Yarn. — The  Turkish  Army  has 
been  "  scattered  like  wool,"  saj's  a  writer. 
It's  "  worsted,"  certainly. — New  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 


Pick-Ups.— Frost— "  Where  do  you  get 
your  hats,  old  man?  " 

Snow—"  At  cafes,  usually.  But  once  or 
twice  I've  been  lucky  enough  to  exchange 
at  church." — Judge. 


Bargain-Hunter. — Manager  (five-and- 
ten  cent  store) — "  What  did  that  lady  who 
just  went  out  want?  " 

Shopgirl — "  She  inquired  if  we  had  a 
shoe  department." — Boston  Transcript. 


One  on  Teacher. — Teacher — "  Why 
Jimmy,  Jimmy  !  Have  you  forgot  your 
pencils  again?  What  would  you  think  of  a 
soldier  going  to  war  without  a  gun?  " 

Jimmy — "  I'd  think  he  was  an  officer." — 
Boston  Record. 


Asking  the  Boss. — Youth — "  Can  you 
tell  me  which  is  Mr.  Ponsonby?  " 

Lady — "  The  man  with  the  gray  hair 
talking  to  those  ladies  over  there.  1  am 
Mr.  Ponsonby 's  wife." 

Youth — "  I  know  you  are,  that's  why  1 
asked  you;  as  I  thought  you'd  be  sure  to 
know." — Punch. 


A  Swat  Indirect.— Mandy—"  What  foh 
yo  been  goin'  to  de  post-office  so  reg'lar? 
Are  yo  correspondin'  wif  some  other 
female?  " 

Rastus — "  Nope;  but  since  ah  been 
a-readin  'in  de  papers  'bout  dese  '  con- 
science funds  '  ah  kind  of  thought  ah  might 
possibly  git  a  lettah  from  dat  ministah 
what  married  us." — Life. 


Simple  Mathematics. — "  Iloo  is  it, 
Jeemes,  that  ye  raak'  sic  an  enairmous 
profit  aflf  yer  potatoes?  Yer  price  is  lower 
than  ony  ither  in  the  toon  and  ye  mak' 
extra  reductions  for  yer  freonds." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  I  knock  aff  twa  shillin's 
a  ton  because  a  customer  is  a  freend  o' 
mine,  an'  then  I  jist  tak'  twa  hundert-weight 
aff  the  ton  because  I'm  a  freend  o'  his." — 
Punch. 


Cherished  Mementoes. — Senator  Clapp, 
at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  chuckled  over 
the  appearance  before  his  committee  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt. 

"  The  Colonel,"  he  said,  "certainly  got 
back  at  everybody.  He  reminded  me  of 
the  Irishman. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  traveling  in  Ireland, 
stopt  for  a  drink  of  milk  at  a  white  cottage 
with  a  thatched  roof,  and,  as  he  sipped  his 
refreshment,  he  noted,  on  a  center  table  un- 
der a  glass  dome,  a  brick  with  a  faded  red 
rose  upon  the  top  of  it. 

"  '  Why  do  you  cherisli  in  this  Avay,'  my 
friend  said  to  his  host,  '  that  common  brick 
and  that  dead  rose?  ' 

"  '  Shure,  sir,'  Avas  the  reply,  '  there's  cer- 
tain memories  attachin'  to  them.  Do  ye 
see  this  big  dent  in  my  head?  Well,  it  was 
made  by  that  brick.' 

"  '  But  the  rose?  '  said  my  friend. 

"  His  host  smiled  quietly. 

"  '  The  rose,'  he  explained,  '  is  off  the 
grave  of  the  man  that  threw  the  brick.'  " — 
New  York  Tribune. 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  EQUALS  IT  IN  FLAVOR 

well-known  physician  writes:  "I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my 
patients,  and  tell  them  to  be  sure  and  get  ATWOOD  GRAPE 

FRUIT,  as  other  grape  fruit  to  the  Atwood  is  AS  CIDER  APPLES 

TO  PIPPINS." 

The  Journal  "American  Medicine"  says:  "Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit, 
the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within 
the  past  iew  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  'king  of  fruits*  have 
been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
a  kind  that  ao  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made." 

Says  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic":  "In  all  cases  where  there  is  the 
'uric  acid  diathesis'  you  w^ill  see  an  immediate  improvement  following  the  use  of  grape 
fruit." 

If  you  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD 
Brand  in  either  bright  or  bronze.     It  may  be  pro- 
cured  at    first-class  hotels,  restaurants   and  clubs. 
Ask  for  ATWOOD  Brand.     For  home  use  buy  it 
by  the  box;  it  will  keep  for  weeks  and  improve. 


ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade- 
mark wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANY,  «« {^et*  yohT"' 


mm 

(grape  IRUil  COMPANY.] 
MANAVISU. 


'^0, 


FLA. 


•"S. 


The 

Prevention 
of  Disease 

A  Valuable  Work  for 

Phiisiciana  by  Most 

Eminent  Authorities 

2  Tolt.,  $7.50 


Covers  thoroughly  the  history  and  the  principles  of  prophylaxis. 
Preventive  operations  and  medication  fully  described. 
Many  prescriptions  given  for  attacking  incipient  disease. 
Hints  on  diseases  of  children  and  women  especially  valuable. 
Prophyla.\is  in  surgery  is  ably  treated  by  high  authorities. 

**  Every  section  reveals  the  stroke  of  a  master  hand  and  a  skillful  know- 
ledge of  the  facts."— M^V/V^/  fFor/J,  Phila. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALL8  COMPANY.  44-60  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


^^elt  nsAn^AYJIttaMjcf.  of  vtvt  cuccutetii  wmJJi  iyjjn. 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn.       Li,.  Di««t 


TEAR  OFF 


Please  tend  particulars  in  regard  to  Accident  Insurance.     My  name,  address  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below. 
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Come  now 

'"Silvor 
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Half-Trained. --M  i  n  i  p  t  e  r—  "  Young 
man.  <io  you  know  how  to  dance?  " 

Young  Man — "  Well,  parson,  I  know 
the  holds,  but  I  don't  know  the  steps." — 
Life. 


— to  be 
cured  of 
Tuberculosis !    _ 

TiilxTriil'Mis  latifiits  slioiild  now,  above  a//  times. 
reali/L-  ili.it  (lie  cum  kcr  tllt■^  Kvt  .iway  to  tl)e  most  favor- 
able ilinutc,  llie  lx.l(er  ch.ince  they  haveiil  perm.iiiently 
reMorcd-healtli,  and  the  less  a  cure  will  cost  them  in 
time  and  money.  A  delay  «t  one  winter  often  transforms 
a  most  hopeful  f7L%K  to  a  Jiofif/rss  one.  "  Where  to  so  "' 
should  l)t  llie  only  qiie-tion     ,\ii(l 

SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXICO 

should  be  the  only  answer;  for  nowhere  in  America,  if 
in  the  world,  is  there  a  climate  th.Tt  so  nerfectly  co- 
operates the  year  round  toward  the  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
So  ideaJ  is  the  climate  here  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis that 

U,  S.  GoTernnent  eiperls,  after  inTestifalinf 
vwtrf   likeljr    locality,  chotc   ihii   tection    for 
lk«  $l.S<M,000ArB7Tabercnlou«  SuiiUriom! 
|j      I    1  Tile  Government  report  alxnit  this  sec- 

'  ,  J     tion  states:  "The  features  which  consti- 

ye«r  round  tute  theA'<«//,jrr.r«//f«<vof  theclimale 
here  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  sections,  is  its 
relative  equaDility.  The  climate  here  is  such  that  out- 
door life  is  pleasant  throughout  the  whole  year."'  (And 
as  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  seldom  a  one-season  treat- 
ment, the  importance  of  an  all  year  ideal  climate  will  be 
realized.)  Winters  are  kept  short  and  mild  by  the 
latitude  (the  same  as  .Savannah,  (la.)  and  by  protecting 
mounlains.  Summers  niehts  are  made  cool  by  the 
altitude  (BOOO  feet).  There  s  hardly  a  day  of  the  brigrht, 
sunny  winter  «  hen  you  cannot  sit  out,  in  comfort,  with 
few  wraps.  Nor  a  nicht  of  summer  when  you  won't 
want  cover.  This  wonderfully  brilliant  siinsnine  (over 
SOO  sunny  days,';  and  the  clear,  dry,  cool,  bracing 
mountain  air  are  workinjf  wonder  cures. 
xw-  L._.r:>.  Kvery  factor  that  increases  vitality  helps 
#     l.-f  J  to  overthrow  tuberculosis.     It  has  been 

ot  altitude  conclusively   prove.i    that    altitude   in- 

creases vitality  by  adding  to  the  white  corpuscles  and 
hrinKitiR  the  blood  pres-iire  of  a  tuberculous  patient  to 
lliat  of  a  person  \njull  lualth. 

No  arid  desert  here  ;  the  ground  is  cov- 


ered w  itli  herlage  (  preventing  storms 
and  is  wooded  near  town  and  heavily 


Beautiful 
Environment 

wooded  back  toward-  the  mountains.  Heaiititul  scener>": 
good  roa'is.  .Silver  City  is  a  modem  town  of  40O0,  with 
well  stocked  stores  and  every  convenience  of  telephones, 
electric  lights,  good  water,  etc. — reached  via  .Santa  Ke 
nr  Kock  Isiland  and  Southern  Pacilic.  Kxccptionally 
cquipiwd  .Sanitariums. 

Get  Away  at  Once 

— rraliie  how  imperalue  it  is  ti  esripe  the  rigors  of  a 
severe  winter  and  to  gel  away  to  the  most  lavorable  cli- 
mate. "(>o  to  Mexico"  is  often  advised,  but  New 
Mciico  is  a  kingdom  in  extent  and  variety  nl  climates-  - 
find  out  .iboiii  the  special  .idvantagesof  ihe  (lovemment- 
approved  clinuitcat  Silver  Ciiy.     Write  today. 

nOfTOR^I  'I'l>e  rl''n.i'i<  excellence  of  .Silver 
*-''-'^  *  '-"^'^  •   Cily  will  surely  interest  y<Mi     .May 


,.plll 


.1 


■I 


111  hii 

f      (..iir  <.»ii  |.i..r. 

Scc'jf  212  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  Cily.N.  M 


i.f 


II. Im     , 


miormali'in.     and 

I       I'l.  :,s.     M.l.l.ll, 


Ix-arn  lo  ".7j/!'  IIk  .St<itiUiii,l  J>i,  tionnrv."  It.s 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


The    Berkshire  Hills 

SANATORIUM 

FOK    ■nil     scilNrillc    IK'I    \|M|  N|-   (,i.- 

CANCER 

WITMorT  THK   ISK  l)K  HII     KNIKK 

Wi''  iiid  iirompi  liealnientallai  lessible 
CJii  irablc.  When  writing  lor  informa- 
tion  1,11.  ..I  •     u  mm  h  >oii  are  inieresled     .Xddres-. 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D.. 

!  Kormerly    Mis    \\    !•,    Kiown  ,V  Son; 

North    Adams.     Mass. 

Kslablished  ihiiiv-livc  ycirs. 


Too  Late. — Brkjo.s — "Everybody  should 
lay  u|)  .sonu'thing  for  a  rainy  day." 

(:iu(;(;.>< — ■' Tru«' !  Hut  too  many  wait 
until  it  hegins  to  sprinkle  before  starting 
lo  do  so." — Boston  Transcript. 


Suggestion. — "  Queer  Boston  man  over 
in  that  corner;  I  can't  get  him  interested 
in  Kmerson.  or  Longfellow,  or  Phillips 
Brooks." 

•'  Tr\  '  .Joe  '  Wood  on  him."— Pittsburgh 
/'o.s-r. 


Where  It  Began. — The  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  wa.s  progressing  nicely 
when  suddenly  .some  one  asked:  "  How  are 
we  going  to  solve  the  trust  question?  " 

Thence  arose  such  a  confusion  of  tongues 
that  no  one  has  been  able  to  understand 
any  one  else  ever  since. — Life. 


Safe. — Two  old  friends  met  in  the 
sanctum  of  The  Congressional  Record  and 
cordially  shook  hands. 

"  Well,  .said  one,  "  I  guess  the  change 
in  Administration  isn't  going  to  affect  us 
any." 

"  No  danger,"  said  the  other.  "  The 
Record  can't  do  without  you  and  me." 

They  both  laughed,  shook  hands  again, 
and  strolled  into  the  copy  room. 

One  was  "  Laughter." 

The  other  "  Applause." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Maternal  Pride. — Jim  Laferty  had 
brought  his  mother  to  that  haven  of  many 
of  the  city's  unfortunates — the  city  poor- 
house.  Molly  Laferty  was  still  an  active 
woman,  i)ut  she  bore  no  grudge  to  her  chil- 
dren that  they  had  left  her  to  spend  her  last 
years  in  a  city  institution.  After  a  time  the 
matron,  a  kindly  woman,  thinking  the  time 
long  for  Molly,  suggested  she  help  with  the 
mending.  But  Molly  scornfully  threw  up 
her  head  and  said:  "  Indeed,  and  it's  not 
my  son  that  would  be  after  letting  his  old 
mother  work." — Life. 


Might-Have-Beens. — "  I  might  have 
married  a  millionaire,"  declared  Every- 
woman.  "  One  of  my  old  schoolmates  is 
now  one." 

"  .Xnd  several  of  your  schoolmates  are 
working  right  in  this  town  for  .?10  a  week," 
retorted  Everyman,  "  "hile  one  of  them  is 
in  jail.  1  guess  in  marrying  a  chap  getting 
?1,.")(K)  a  year  your  average  is  fairly  good." 

And  then  Kveryl)al)y  .set  up  a  howl  and 
they  had  to  stoj)  quarreling  to  attend  to 
him." — Pitlsl>urgh  Post. 

For  u  Scent. — \  groucliy  butcher,  who 
had  watched  the  |)rice  of  porterhouse  steak 
climb  the  ladder  of  fame,  was  deej)  in  the 
throes  of  an  unusually  bad  grouch  wlien  a 
would-be  customer,  eiglil  years  old,  ap- 
])roaclied  liim  and  handed  liiin  a  j)enny. 

■  Please,  mister,  1  want  a  cent's  worth  of 
sau.sage.  " 

Turning  on  t  lie  youngster  with  a  growl,  he 
let  forth  this  burst  of  gooil  salesmanship: 

"  (Jo  smell  o*  the  hook!  " — New  Orleans 
iStates. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


in  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnails  Standard  Dictionary  is  coo- 
sulled  as  arbiter. 

Readfrs  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  C.  A.  S..  "  Cheyenne  Agency.  S.  Dak. — "  Please 
give  the  etymology  of  the  word  'honyoker.'" 

The  word  "honyoker"  appears  in  no  English 
dictionary  accessible  to  the  Lexicographer. 

"M.W.  W.."  Sunnyside.  Ida. — "  Which  i.s  cor- 
rect: is-<>-late  or  i-so-late,  is-o-lation  or  i-so-ta-tion. 
is-o-laled  or  i-so-lated?" 

The  pronunciation  of  "isolate"  is  given  in  the 
.Standard  Dictionary  as  either  is'o-let  (t  as  t  in 
miss,  e  as  a  in  fate,  but  somewhat  shortened)  or 
ais'o-let  (ai  &s\i  in  ice),  with  a  preference  for  the 
former.  Thi.s  is  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Standard's  committee  of  fifty  specialists 
who  considered  each  ca.se  of  disputed  or  variant 
pronunciation.  It  means  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  body  of  men,  considerations  of  usage,  analogy, 
etc.,  suggest  the  former  pronimciation  as  prefer- 
able. But  the  pronimciation  with  so-called  "long 
i"  in  the  first  syllable  is  also  in  wide  use.  and  must 
be  recognized  as  justified  by  the  fact  of  that  usage; 
it  can  not.  therefore,  be  called  wTong. 

"J.  M.  R.  '  Huntington  Park,  Cal. — "Kindly 
give  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  'aviation,' 
'cafeteria.'  and  'chauffeur.' 

Aviation — e-vi-e'shun ;  f  as  a  in  fate.  Cafeteria 
— See  column  for  October  2C,  1912.  Chauffeur — 
sho-fur':  o  as  o  in  note,  ur  somewhat  as  ir  in  fir, 
but  with  the  Ups  pursed  as  in  making  the  sound 
of  u  in  rule.  The  word  is  French,  and  hence  the 
stress  should  not  be  so  strongly  marked  as  in 
English  words,  nor  the  imstressed  syllable  be  so 
light. 

"W.  H.  D.  "  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.—"  Which  is  the 
accented  form  in  the  following  sentences:  (1) 
"Either  you  or  I  am  (are)  to  be  sent';  (2)  'That  is 
all  there  is  {are)'?" 

(!)  "Either  you  or  I  am  to  be  sent."  (2) 
"That  is  all  there  is."  If  the  speaker  meant  to  tel' 
of  several  things  taken  separately  he  would  say. 
"Those  are  all  there  are." 

"H.  I..  "  Calumet,  Pa. — "Which  form  is  cor- 
rect: 'Rev.  .lohn  Jones.  D.D..'  or  'John  Jones. 
D.D.'?  " 

"The  Rev.  Jolm  Jones,  D.D."  is  the  correct 
form.  "The  Rev."  is  a  minister's  distinctive 
title.  In  the  case  of  "John  Jones. "  you  add.  as  a 
compUment,  his  scholastic  degree.  "D.D."  This 
title  you  could  put  first,  and  then  it  might  dis- 
place the  usual  title  ("Dr.  John  Jones")  or  follow 
it  ("The  Rev.  Dr.  Jone^'). 

"F.  C.  L.."  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Please  state 
which  form  is  correct:  'He  stands  six  feet  three.' 
or  ■  He  stands  si.\  foot  three.'  " 

"He  stands  six  feet  three"  is  to  be  preferred. 

"  W.  I.  C,"  Tcxarkana.  Tex. — "Menu  "  is  pro- 
nounced correctly  me-nu',  c  as  e  in  "moment" 
and  u  as  u  in  the  French  word  "dime." 

"E.G.."  LaSalle,  111. —  "  In  reading  numbers  is  It 
pcrmi.ssiblc  to  read  '  naught '  as  the  letter  '  O  '?  " 

No.  BiU  in  calling  a  telephone  number  over 
the  wire  it  is  nislomary  to  give  the  name  of  the 
letter  o  instead  of  tluit  of  the  figure  0.  in  order  to 
make  oneself  the  more  easily  imderstood. 

"B.  T.  M.."  Middlesborough,  Ky. — "Please 
stale  whether  the  expression  'nearly  totally'  is 
correct." 

In  its  grammar  it  is  correct,  but  it  could  ho  im- 
proved in  its  rhcloric.  Repetition  of  .sound  in 
"near/y  total/y"  is  unpleasant;  "almost  totally" 
is  less  disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

"P.  M.  A."  Augusta.  Oa. — "  .\re  the  following 
sentences  good  English':"  U)  '1  was  greatlv  his 
inferior  in  ability  and  knovvli^dge.  let  alone  thatll 
was  a  woman':  (2)  '.\ront  1  my  own  master?' 
Both  (luotations  are  from  '  .\(lrian  Savage.'" 

(1)  "Let  alone  that  I  was  a  woman  "  is  dia- 
lectic for  "a.side  from  the  fact  that  1,  "  etc.  (2) 
' Wren'l  IT'  is  vulgar  for  ".Iwi  I  not?"  Neither 
exi)ression  is  good  English,  but  each,  of  course, 
may  be  natural  and  i)roper  as  the  speech  of  char- 
acters in  a  iu)\el. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

Deoombcr  14. — Oen.  Louis  Botlia  resigns  tlio 
Premiership  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

December  15. — Whitelaw  Reid.  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  dies  in  London 

December  17. — Prince  Katsura.  and  not  Count 
Terauchi,  as  was  recentl.v  reported,  is  to  be 
Premier  of  Japan,  say  cable  dispatclies. 

December  18. — Roland  (J.  (larros.  a  Frenchman. 
establLshe.s  a  new  oversea  record  in  aviation 
by  flying  100  miles  from  Tunis  to  .'^icily. 


Domestic 

Washington 

December  14. — It  is  agreed  tiiat  Senators  Bacon 
of  Georgia  and  CJallinger  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  alternate  as  presidents  pro  tern  duriiin 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  annual  report  of  Controller  L.  O.  Murray 
shows  that  25.195  banks  this  year  have  assets 
.      of  $25,000,000,000.  an  increa.se  of  $l.:i55.0OO  - 
000  over  la.st  year's  assets. 

December  16. — In  deciding  the  "  Reading  coal 
case"  the  Supreme  Court  rules  there  is  no 
proof  that  there  is  a  general  combination  of 
mining  interests  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Law. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  is  chosen  Chief  Chemist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

William  J.  Flj-nn  is  appointed  Cliief  of  the 
Secret  Service  Bureau. 

December  17. — Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr..  is 
appointed  Minister  to  Ecuador. 

The  following  men  are  appointed  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations: 
Senator  George, Sutherland  of  Utah;  George 
B.  Chandler,  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
legislature;  Charles  S.  Barrett  of  Atlanta, 
.  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union;  F.  A.  Del- 
ano of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad;  Adolph  I,ewisohn  of  New  York 
City,  merchant  and  philanthropist;  F.  C. 
Schwedtman  of  St.  Louis,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Manufacturers'  As.sociation  and 
electrical  engineer;  A.  B.  Garretson  of  Iowa, 
president  of  the  Railway  Conductors'  A.ssocia- 
tion;  John  B.  Lennon  of  Cliicago,  treasurer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  James 
O'Connell  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

December  18. — The  House  pas.ses  the  Burnett 
Bill  requiring  that  immigrants  shall  be  able 
to  read  in  some  recognized  language. 

December  19. — J.  P.  Morgan,  testifying  before 
the  Pujo  Committee,  says  that  a  Money  Trust 
is  impossible  in  this  country. 

In  a  message  to  Congre.ss  President  Taft  denies 
that  his  motive  in  putting  36,000  fourth-class 
postmasters  on  the  civil  service  hst  was 
political. 

President  Taft  starts  on  a  trip  to  Panama. 
The  House  adjourns  till  January  2. 

General 

December  16. — Gov.  G.  W.  Donaghey  of  Ar- 
kansas pardons  360  convicts  as  a  protest 
against  the  State's  system  of  leasing  prisoners. 

President-elect  Wilson  returns  from  his  Ber- 
muda vacation. 

December  18. — Arcani,  a  notorious  Filipino 
outlaw  chief,  is  killed  by  Lieut.  E.  H.  John- 
son, of  the  Philippine  Constabulary. 

Capt.  John  Watson,  of  the  Eighth  Cavalrv,  is 
killed  by  a  Moro  in  the  Philippines. 

Will  Carlcton,  the  poet,  dies  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn. 
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DROP  A  POSTAL 


B/\RG/\HNS  IIN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 
No.  33,  containingListsof  the  very  N  EWp:ST 
publications.  Thousands  of  brand  new  books 
of  Publishers'  Remainders  at  prices  out  in 
halves  and  quarters,  including  Literature^ 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction. 

THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 

1302-4  Filbert  Street.  .  Philadelphia 


WANTED 

JONES  has  been  engaged  as  Managing  Editor  of  a 
new  magazine  feature  to  be  published  daily  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  and  other  leading  news- 
papers. He  is  authorized  to  buy  original  stories 
(8, GOO  to  10,000  words  each),  original  humor  in 
prose  or  verse,  humorous  drawings  or  comics  of  high 
grade  and  just  enough  cold  cream  and  powder  and 
rouge  to  give  the  "features"  the  freshness  of  life. 
Good  prices,  spot  cash  and  prompt  replies  are  assured. 
Contributions  not  acceptable  will  be  returned  if  postage 
is  enclosed. 

Address:  JONES,   1530  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


F-QFR     THE     CSO  IM  S  E  fRV  ATIN/E      INVES 

How  to  Invest  Money 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 

This  volume  presents  in  clear  form  the  simple  principles  of  investment  and  afTords  the 
reader  a  working  knowledge  of  the  various  securities — stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc. 

"A  little  volume  worth  hnving. *'  —lirooklyn  Citizen.  I  and  explains  in  principle  and  detail  the  methods  by  which  in- 

"A  biKjk  that  is  worth  while,  written   by  a  man   who  knows  I  vestors    can    reach    trustworthy     conclusions    about    them."  — 

what  he  is  writing  about.     It  treats  of  all   kinds  of  securities  1  A\  }'.  Sun. 

I'Jino,  oloth,  TS  cents,  net;  by  mnil,  NS  cetita 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  44-60  EAST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


BBFBUjO  LlIMSnniGS  IHER 

The  Most  Effective  of   the  Natural  Mineral  Waters, 

in  Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Renal  Calculi, 

Gout,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  New  York  City,  former  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in 
Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Vice  President  of  American 
Medical  Association,  1895,  etc.,  in  an  article  in  Medical  Mirror,  February. 
1901.  says:  "While  being  the  most  effective  of  the  natural 
mineral  waters,  it  is  strikingly  superior  to  emergency  solu- 
tions of  iithia  tablets  and  pure  water,  even  where  the  said  solu- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  strong  one." 

Dr.  J.  Allison  Hodges,  President  and  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.:    "Each  year  I 

pi^ssTd^with  the^vSue^f  BUFFAIO  LiTHIA  WATER,  No.  2,  in 

the  treatment  of  that  class  of  diseases  dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Urinary  Calculus,  Vesical 
Irritations,  etc.,  for  I  have  time  and  again  witnessed  its  undisputed 
efficacy  in  relieving  these  cases,  and  in  many  instances  curing  them, 
by  disintegrating  and  eliminating  Urinary  Calculi  when  they 
were  present." 

Medical  testimony  on  request.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 
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Great  Singers  Must  be  "Tobacco  Wise" 


CAkl.   C.ANIVOORT 
C'jrl  Oaiilvoori.  who  h.i!i  .i  leading  inic  in 
ihf  rcviv.il  111  lUc  Smiilil'cKoven  upen, 
"Robin  HihkI."  My«: 

"/  iiJn-ays  Jill  my  pipe  uith  Tuxedo. 
Tuxedo  and  I  are  jfimt  friends." 


(S^^ 


r.KORC.K  LVI)K<  KKR 
G'orijc  I.ydcf  kcr.wlin  i>ronttil>iilinR  niucli 
totheS'icccMol  ('lurlf>  KrolinnnVjirtiduc- 
IJoii,  "The  (lirl  from  Munlmartri.  '  says: 
".\h'  •■'>it:e  derive'  real  beiulil  after 
.1  Pifiefiil  of  Tuxedo  Its  soothing 
.»),  r  /••.  ,  are  undeniable,  and  its  very 
<  emtn'es  all  (hance  of  harm- 


"ef' 


^. 


a*tM4^iy 


wry.    IMNDMv'SMN 


111      411    .ii  >     '^    I  mm*'  r     i  u  n    in    i  .•  tiii)<  m 


/    „./    /.„. ,  /  .    r,. .,-./,      I/, 


I  find  I  u\ed<t  ti  real  i-^ii4  A#</  ' 


^^- 
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Tuxedo  is  the  Tobacco  Chosen 
by  Opera  Stars 


M 


l-.N    who  dcpenci   upon   their  voices  come   to 
know  tobacco  as  the  orciinarv  smoki-r  never 
knows  it.      A  sensitive  throat  or  mouth  feels 
the  slightest  sting,  bite  or  scorch  of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  is  the  one  tobacco  which  singers,  actors, 
pul)lic  speakers  —  all  men  who  guard  their  throats 
■/ealouslv  —  can  smoke  with  pleasure  and  safety. 

Tuxedo  tobacco  camiot  sting,  bite  or  irritate  the 
delicate  membranes  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 


DONAI.l)   liKlAN 
IJonald   Brian,  of  "  Merry  Widow"  fame,, 
now  starrinein  "The  Siren,"  says: 

"I  have  found  that  the  itse  of  Tuxedo 
docs  not  interfere  ivitli  my  singing. 
On  the  contrary,  I've  tiever  indulged 
in  a  more  satisfying,  more  really 
beneficial  smoke. 


^^CJ^'^L^ 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


Tuxedo  tobacco  has  made  thousands  of  men  con- 
verts to  the  pipe,  because  it  has  made  pipe  smoking 
possible  for  them.  Under  the  famous  "Tuxedo 
process,"  the  mild  tender  leaves  of  the  highest  grade 
Burlev  tobacco  are  so  skillfully  treated  that  Tuxedo 
burns  slowly  and  affords  a  cool,  mild,  thoroughly  en- 
joyable pipe  smoke. 

Leailing  men  in  all  walks  of  life  —  well-known 
doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  lecturers,  etc. — smoke 
Tuxeilo  and  testify  to  its  soothing  influence  on  the 
throat. 

A  host  of  imitators  bears  testimony  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  Tuxedo,  but  none  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  "Tuxedo  process."  Tuxedo  still  remains 
the  mildest,  most  enjoyable  and  satisfactory  smoking 
tobacco  in  America. 


FORRKST  HUFF 
Forrest  Hutf,  now  iilayinjj  one  of  the  chief 
rolesin  the  ;5luibertproductu>n,"TlieMerry 
Countess,"   says: 

"  Tuxedo  is  tni.'cs  ahead  of  any  other 
tobacco  I've  ever  tried.  I  prescribe 
Tuxedo  any  time  as  <i  throat-soother.''' 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


<^^f^\nM^\ifC|j<^ 


Famous  green  tin,  with  goldl  i\ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1  U* 


Convenient  pouch,inner-lined 

with  moesfure-proo^  paper 


5. 


.  SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE 

,  — Send  US  2c  in  stamps  for  post- 
,i  Bgcand  wc  willmailyou  prepaid 
a  souvenir  tin  of  TUX- 
EDO tobacco.  Address 
TUXEDO    DEPART- 
fVlENT.  lU  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 
City 


iiliir 


lliuslrmliftit  art  mKml  «>«/•- 
half  tit  0/  real  Pitikmgri. 


IIUMniRD  DUFFKV 
,1   lliinibird  DiilUy.whci  pl.iysthe  heio  role 
in    Werba    and   Lucscher's  rrodiictii  n  ol 
"  The  Rose  Maid,"  says  : 

"  Tuxeilo  surely  is  the  singer's 
smoke.  Cool  and  smooth,  it  helps  the 
voite,  and  it's  a  -wmderful  nerve 
rest.    I  teeommend  Tuxedo  hig/i/v  /> 


ttll  singers.' 
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